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PREFACE 

TO    THE    AMERICAN    EDITION. 


The  merits  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  the  London 
editor  as  to  render  any  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  almost  unnecessary.  The 
student  has  here  a  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities, 
before  which  the  meager  compilations  of  Potter  and  Adams  must  sink  into  utter  in- 
significance ;  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  most 
interesting  department  of  study,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  cost  him  the  labour 
of  a  whole  life  to  accumulate.  All  the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
German  scholars  are  here  placed  within  his  reach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  speculations  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.  The  work  is,  in 
truth,  a  German  one  in  an  English  garb,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  lumess 
and  accuracy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
been  celebrated.  It  is  equally  intended,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
of  popular  reference  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accuracy  of 
research,  but  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.  In  a  word,  the  present  vol- 
ume supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  English  literature. 

In  order  to  render  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  American  edi- 
•tor  has  added  a  large  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo- 
gy of  the  ancients,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  and  which,  it  is  con- 
ceived, fall  naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.  The  contri- 
butions by  the  American  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers  by 
having  an  asterisk  prefixed.  In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  vari- 
ous sources  of  information,  but  more  particularly  of  three,  which  it  affords  him  great 
pleasure  to  mention  here.  The  first  is  the  Collection  of  Scientific  and  other  Terms, by 
his  learned  friend,  Francis  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.  It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  moderns,  and  has 
afforded  the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richest  materials  for 
his  labours.  The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cu- 
vier's  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  8vo,  a  work  full  of 
curious  learning,  and  replete  with  interesting  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an 
tiquity  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
the  editor  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  now  President  of  that  institution  ;  and  he  takes  the  greater  pleasure 
in  stating  his  obligations  to  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  since  it  affords 
him,  also,  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  his  Alma  Mater  on  having  her  highest 
office  filled  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
made  which  may  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relating 
to  Grecian  Antiquities  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.  This,  although  no 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  general  reader,  and  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.  To  guard 
against  such  a  result,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  the 
Greek  articles  (except  such  as  relate  to  legal  matters)  to  Eoman  characters,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi- 
ately after  the  Eoman.  Should  any  words,  by  this  arrangement,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  alphabetical  order,  their  places  can  be  discovered  in  an  instant  by  the  General 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volumfe.  In  the  English  edition,  again,  the  references  and 
authorities  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  article,  a  plan  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
reader,  and  which,  at  l?est.  is  one  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  since  it  mars  the  an 
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pearance  of  an  English  sentence,  and  destroys,  in  some  degree,  its  continuity.  Thva 
is  remedied  in  the  American  edition  by  throwing  all  the  authorities  into  foot-notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  so  convenient,  that 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemish  in  the  English  edition  is  the  plan  of  appending  to  each  article  the 
init'ials  of  the  writer's  name,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gives  a  very  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance  to  the  page.  In  the  American  edition  a  different  arrangement  is 
adopted.  A  full  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  different  articles 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  these  are  so  classified  that  it  can  be  as- 
certained at  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  by  each.  This,  indeed,  gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  edition. 

We  have  l:emarked  above,  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com- 
pilations of  Potter  and  Adams.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
index  Eaisonne  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  is  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  so  that,  by  means 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  be 
made,  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.  No 
conscientious  and  honest  instructer,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  day. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drisler, 
sub-rector  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith- 
ful care  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  a 
review  of  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  for 
June,  1842,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  bridge,  discovered  by  that  traveller 
in  Laconia,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  peo- 
ple who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  The  bridge  discovered 
by  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  ^s  a  work  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  probably  of  the  heroic  age  itself;  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  suppose  that  either  Homer  himself  or  Telemachus  may  have  crossed  this 
bridge  in  travelling  into  Laconia!  The  visionary  nature  of  such  speculations  nyist 
present  itself  to  every  mind  ;  and  we  have  preferred,  therefore,  waiting  for  farther 
information  on  this  subject,  and  allowing  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  un- 
altered. Mr.  Mure's  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  last  to  be  as  modern  a  struc- 
ture as  Fourmont's  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amyclse,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  but  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proved  to  be  a  modefn 
Greek  chapel  ! 

Columbia  College,  FeV.ruai-,'  13, 1843. 
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The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  has,  in  common  with  all  other  phiio 
ogical  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Gro- 
novius  and  Grrevius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  comprehensive 
view  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  They  were  con- 
tented, for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 
systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  :  they  wrote 
about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed  :  they  did  not  attempt  to  realize 
to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization.  But,  by  the  labours  of  modern  scholars,  life  has  been  breathed 
into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  depart- 
ments of  the  subject,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
modern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  difierent  light  since  the  publication  of  Nie- 
buhr's  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  0.  Muller,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the 
great  jurists  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our 
profoundest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  one  of  much  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has 
also  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen,  Plat- 
ner,  Hudtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  neglect- 
ed. The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
modern  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  littU 
attention,  has  been  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelraanr. 
and  Lessing,  who  founded  the  modern  school  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  make  the 
results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  by  giving 
them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor- 
mation on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  large 
number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access  to.  It  was  therefore 
thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  should  be  founded  on 
a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should  bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wants 
of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools,  but  also 
for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  work  can  supply 
Accordingly,  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only  to  the  classical  authors, 
but  also  to  the  best  modern  writers,  which  will  point  out  the  sources  of  information 
on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend  his  inquiries  farther  if  he  wishes 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works 
as  a  full  account  of  the  literature  would  require  would  have  swelled  the  work  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer 
to  the  principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern  wri- 
ters are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or  an 
alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  rea- 
sons induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  edi- 
tor to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  de- 
partments of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  work 
which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities 
can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement  offered  so  many  facilities  for 
the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic 
work.  An  example  will  illustrate  what  is  meant.  A  history  of  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  work  by  putting 
together  the  statements  contained  in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while  in  a 
Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  under  the  respective  words.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other 
subjects. 

The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  writ 
ten,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statement 
contained  in  the  work  :  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  that  he 
could  ;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen- 
eral superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  he  ha^ 
written,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them.  It  may  also  not  be  unnecessary  to 
remark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  is  only  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
teen  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities..  These  subjects  have 
been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent  capricious- 
ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  would  comprehend  an 
account  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.  In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the 
term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbi- 
trary it  may  be.  For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work 
which  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which 
have  sometimes  been  improperly  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. Neither  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.  Many 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  from  the 
different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  and 
D'Hancarville's  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar 
works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  woiks  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  representation 
of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
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the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than  any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Be- 
sides which,  some  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential 
to  a  proper  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste,  and  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Considerable  care  has  been  taken  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  articles,  but  it  is  feared 
?hat  there  may  still  be  a  few  omissions..  Some  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  alphabetical  list,  are  treated  of  in  other  arlicles;  and  it  will  be  found, 
f)y  reference  to  the  Inde.Y,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so. 
The  reader  will  occasionally  find  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  other  arti- 
cles, which  are  not  treated  of  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
Such  instances,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
proper  references  are  given.  They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  differ- 
ent heads  from  those  which  were  originally  intended.  Some  inconsistency  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  the  arti- 
cles. The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  Greek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has,  for 
various  reasons,  been  found  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English 
names,  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  extent.  Any  little  difficulty  which 
may  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  index,  where  the  subjects 
are  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  where 
they  are  treated  of.  The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Roman 
Law,  has  sent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to  make  respecting 
the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  his  own  words  : 

"  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  apology 
necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  and  he  has  written  these 
articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la- 
hour.  The  want  of  proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  and  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lin- 
coin's  Inn.  These  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
imperfections  which  will  be  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges, 
(t  is  only  those  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  matter  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to 
him  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in- 
dulgence from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself,  if  any 
of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent  that  these  articles 
have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers  ;  and  that 
a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  many  important  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible.. 

"  Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
Avho  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of  them,  to  Eng- 
lishmen, are  new.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  the  best,  and  .among  the  best  of  the  kind. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  of  books  in  the 
English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers  on  various  departments  of  the 
Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom 
used,  and  with  very  little  profit." 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations  this 
work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  encouragement 
that  the  editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  progress  he  has  always 
been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  a 
matter  of  duty  as  it  is  of  pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 
,    ,      ,,,„  WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Locdon.  1842. 
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GREEK   AND   ROMAN   ANTICIUITIES,  ETC 


ABACUS. 

•ABACULUS  {u6aictBKog),  a  diminutive  of  Ab- 
Accs,  is  principally  applied,  when  used  at  all,  to  the 
tiles  or  squares  of  a  tesselated  pavement.  (^Vid. 
Abacds,  it.) 

AB'ACUS  (u6af )  denoted  generally  and  prima- 
rily a  square  tablet  of  any  material.  Hence  we 
find  it  applied  in  the  following  special  significa- 
tions : 

I.  In  architecture  it  denoted  the  flat  square  stone 
which  constituted  the  highest  member  of  a  column, 
being  placed  immediately  under  the  architrave.  Its 
use  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  ar- 
chitecture. As  the  tnilik  of  the  tree,  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  early  log-hut,  required  to  be 
based  upon  a  flat  square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone 
or  tile  of  similar  form  fi^ed  on  its  summit  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay,  so  the  stone  column  in  after 
days  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was  cover- 
f  d  with  an  Abacus.  The  annexed  figure  is  drawn 
from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


fm 


In  the  more  ornamented  orders  of  architecture, 
<uch  as  the  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus  were 
curved  inward,  and  a  rose  or  some  other' decoration 
was  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side ; 
but  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the  stone  thus 
diversified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in  its  original 
form.' 

II.  The  diminutive  Abaculhs  (aSaiunKOi)  denoted 
a  tile  of  marble,  glass,  or  any  other  substance  used 
for  making  ornamental  pavements. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  glass,  says,"  "  It  is  artifi- 
cially stained  as  in  making  the  small  tiles,  which 
some  persons  call  abaculi."  Moschion  says  that 
the  magnificent  ship  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  contained  a  pavement  made  of 
such  tiles,  of  various  colours  and  materials.' 

III.  Abacus  was  also  employed  in  architecture 
to  denote  a  panel,  cofier,  or  square  compartment  in 
the  wall  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber.    As  panels  are 


1.  (VitniT.,  iii.,  3;  iv.,  1,  7.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  67.)— 3. 
(Adirc&ov  iv  aSaKiaxoti  avYKei[j£Vint  *<  iravTotiav  ^tdbjv.  Apud 
ilhen.,  v.,  207  ) 


ABACUS. 

intended  for  variety  and  ornament,  they  were  en- 
riched with  painting.'  PUny,  in  describing  the 
progress  of  luxury  with  respect  to  the  decoration  ol 
apartments,  says  that  the  Romans  were  now  no  long- 
er satisfied  with  panels,^  and  were  beginning  even 
to  paint  upon  marble. 

IV.  AsAOtis  farther  denoted  a  wooden  tray,  i.  e., 
a  square  board  surrounded  by  a  raised  bonier.  This 
may  have  been  the  article  intended  by  Cato,  when, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  things  necessary  in  fur- 
nishing a  farm  (olivetum),  he  mentions  "  one  aba- 
cus.'" ♦ 

Such  a  tray  would  be  useful  for  various  purpo- 
ses.* It  might  very  well  be  used  for  making  bread 
and  confectionary ;  and  hence  the  name  of  abacus 
{a6a^,  aSuKiov)  was  given  to  the  /idicTpa,  i.  e.,  the 
board  or  tray  for  kneading  dough.' 

V.  A  tray  of  the  same  description,  covered  « 'tl/ 
sand  or  dust,  was  used  by  mathematicians  for  drav  - 
ing  diagrams.' 

V  I.  It  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  would  be 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetician :  and  to  thia 
application  of  it  Persius  alludes,  when  >ie  censures 
the  man  who  ridiculed  "  the  numbers  on  the  abacus 
and  the  partitions  in  its  divided  dust.'"  In  this  in- 
stance the  poet  seems  to  have  supposed  perpendicu- 
lar lines  or  channels  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  sand 
upon  the  board ;  and  the  instrument  might  thus,  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  manner,  be  adapted  foi 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  aj)pears  that  the  same  purpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  similar  tray  with  perpendicular  wood- 
en divisions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  in- 
tended for  units,  the  next  space  for  tens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Thus  was  constructed  "  the 
abacus  on  which  they  calculate,'"  i.  e.,  reckon  by 
the  use  of  stones.'  'The  figure  following  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  probable  form  and  appearance  of 
such  an  abacus. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  stone  after  stone 
might  be  put  into  the  right-hand  partition  until  they 
amounted  to  1 0,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  all  out  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  in- 
stead of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  next  parti- 
tion. The  stones  in  this  division  might  in  like  man- 
ner amount  to  10,  thus  representing  10x10=100, 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  and 
instead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  par- 
tition, and  so  on.  On  this  principle,  the  stones  in 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  the  figure,  would  be 
equivalent  to  359,310. 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  56;  xxxy.,  13,)— 2.  ("  Non  placent 
jam  abaci :"  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  1.) — 3.  (De  Re  Rust.,  10.) — 4,  (Tid. 
Criitin.,  Fragm.,  ed.  Rniikel,  p.  27.— Pollux,  vi.,  90  ;  i  105.— 
Bekkcr,  Anec.  Grsec,  i.,  27.)— 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  t.  Miwcrpa.— 
Schol.  in  Theoc,  iv.,  61.)— 6.  (Eustath.  in  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.  1397.) 
— 7.  ("  Abaco  numeros,  et  secto  in  pulvere  metas ;"  Pere.,  Sat., 
i.,  131.)— 8.  iaSaKtov  f^'  ov  ^/Tjtpilovulv  :  Eustath  in  Od  .  It., 
I  249,  p.  1494.)— 9.  (i/^^oi,  calculi  ) 
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ABACUS. 


ABLEGMINA. 


It  is  evident  that  the  same  method  might  be  em- 
ployed in  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  weights 
and  measures,  and  sums  of  money.  Thus  the  stones, 
as  arranged  in  the  figure,  might  stand  for  3  stadia,  5 
plelkra,  9  fathcrms,  3  cvMs,  and  Ifoot.  The  abacus, 
however,  can  never  be  much  used  by  us  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  owing  to  our  various  divisions  of  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  We  should  need  one  abacus  for 
dollars,  cents,  &c.;  another  for  avoirdupois  weight; 
a  third  for  troy  weight,  and  so  on.'  In  China,  how- 
ever, where  the  whole  system  is  decimal,  that  is, 
where  every  measure,  weight,  &c.,  is  the  tenth  part 
of  the  next  greater  one,  this  instrument,  called 
Shwam/pan,  is  very  much  used,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  It  is  said  that,  while  one  man  reads  over 
rapidly  a  number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can 
add  them  so  ^s  te  give  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  done  reading. 

That  the  spaces  of  the  abacus  actually  denoted 
different  values',  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
comparison  in  Polybius :'  "  All  men  are  subject  to 
be  elevated  and  again  depressed  by  the  most  fleet- 
ing events;  but  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  frequent  the  palaces  of  kings.  They  are 
like  the  stones  upon  abaci,'  which,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  calculator,^  are  at  one  time  the  value 
of  a  small  copper  coin,*  and  immediately  afterward 
are  worth  a  talent  of  gold.'  Thus  courtiers  at  the 
monarch's  nod  may  suddenly  become  either  happy 
or  miserable." 

VII.  By  another  variation  the  Aeaccs  was  adapt- 
ed for  playing  with  dice  or  counters.  The  Greeks 
had  a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Palame- 
des ;  hence  they  called  it  "  the  abacus  of  Palame- 
des."'  It  probably  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  modern  backgammon-board,  dice'  being 
thrown  for  the  moves,  and  the  "men"'  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  thrown  on  the  successive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIII.  The  term  Aeacds  was  also  appUed  to  a 
kind  of  cupboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  the  exact 
form  of  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  by  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
that  it  had  partitions  lot  holding  cups  and  all  kinds 
of  valuable  and  ornamental  utensils: 

"  Nee  per  midtiplices  abaco  spUndente  cavemas 
Argenli  nigri  pocula  defodiam."' 

This  passage  must  evidently  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  numerous  cells,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  square  frame  with  shelves  or  partitions,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  the  divisions  which  have 
been  described  under  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  might  easily  be  transferred  from 
all  its  other  applications  to  the  sense  now  under 
consideration. 

We  are  informed  that  luxuries  of  this  description 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Asia  Minor 


^fter  the  victories  of  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso,  A.U.C. 
l567.' 

In  the  above  passage  of  Sidonius,  the  principal 
use  of  the  abacus  now  described  is  indicated  by  the 
word  argaUi,  referring  to  the  vessels  of  silver  which 
it  contained,  and  being  probably  designed,  like  our 
word  "  plate,"  to  include  similar  articles  made  of 
gold  and  other  precious  substances." 

The  term  abacus  must,  however,  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  cupboards  of  a,  simple  and  unadorned 
appearance.  Juvenal  says  of  the  triclinium  and 
drinking-vessels  of  a  poor  man, 

"  Lectus  erat  Codro  Praeula  minor,  wrceoli  sex 
Ornamenium,  abaci,  TiecTum  et  parvulus  infra 
Canlharus."^ 
The  abacus  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
tricUnium,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  vessels 
usually  required  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,  a  part  of  the  theatre  was  called 
a6a/c£f,  "  the  abaci."  It  seems  to  have  been  on  or 
near  the  stage ;  farther  than  this  its  position  cannot 
be  at  present  determined.  We  may,  however,  infer 
that  the  general  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  in  ev- 
ery other  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  square  tablet,  was  ap- 
plicable in  this  case  also. 

ABALIENA'TIO.     {Vid.  Mancipium;   Manci- 

PATIO.) 

ABDICA'TIO.     {Yid.  Magisteatus,  Apoceryx- 

IS.) 

*ABTES,  the  "  F-ir,"  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  co 
niferous  tribe,  well  known  for  the  valuable  timber 
which  is  produced  by  many  of  the  species.  The  or- 
igin of  the  Latin  name  is  unknown ;  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish appellation  is  the  SajLon  fwrlwiimdu, "  fir-wood.'' 
The  AMes  Picea,  or  "'Silver  Fir,"  is  the  kind  stv]?d 
by  Virgil  j«rfcA«mma  ("most  beautiful"),  and  ricoiy 
merits  the  name.  Antiquarians  have  lost  them 
selves  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  declaration 
of  Caesar  (5,  12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all  the 
trees  of  Gaul  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  tht 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abundant  in  the 
ancient  English  mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  even 
beneath  the  foundations  of  Roman  roads.  What 
Ceesar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  silver  fir  in  Britain ;  of  the  pine  he  says  no- 
thing, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
found  it. — The  common  BUitti  of  the  Greeks  mjst 
have  been  either  the  Pimis  abies  or  the  Pimis  Ori- 
enlnlis  (Tournefort).  There  is  some  difliculty  in 
distinguishing  the  male  and  female  species  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  Stackhouse  holds  the  former  to  be  the 
Pinus  abies,  or  common  "Fir-tree,"  and  the  latter 
the  Pinus  picea,  or  "Yellow-leaved  Fir."* 

*AB'IGA,  the  herb  " ^cmnd-pine,"  called  also  "  SI. 
John's  wart."  The  Latm  name  is  derived  from  this 
plant's  having  been  used  to  produce  abortion.'  The 
Abiga  is  the  same  with  the  Chamsepitys  (Xafiaijzi- 
TDf)  of  the  Greeks.  The  three  species  of  the  latter 
described  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subject  ol 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  1st  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  Ajiga  Chavitepitys ;  the  3d  tlie  Ajiga 
iva  (according  to  Bauhin  and  Sprengel) ;  while'  the 
2d,  according  to  the  latter,  is  either  the  Tcvcrium 
supinum  or  moTUanum.'  These  plants,  rich  in  es- 
sential oil,  are  tonic  and  aromatic.  All  that  we 
find  in  Dioscorides  and  in  Pliny  (who  copies  him), 
which  does  not  refer  to  these  properties,  is  merely 
hypothetical,  and  does  not  merit  refutation.' 

ABLEC'TL     (Vid.  Extraordinarii.) 

ABLEG'MINA  (dTroAcy/joO  were  the  parts  of  the 
victim  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrifce 
The  word  is  derived  from  ablcgerc,  in  imitatioi  of 


1.  (v.,  26.)— 2.  (rais  hi  tSv   iSaduiv   'p^<l>ais-)—3-  l4'1il>t- 
Covros.) — 4.  (xoXkoDi'.) — 5.  (rd^avrov.) — 6.  (ri   tlaXnurjSciOV 
iSdKiov  ■■    Eustath.  in  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.   1396.)— 7.    (kuSoi.)— 8. 
srwffof.)- 9.  (Sidoa.  Apoll.,  Car  xvii.,  7,  8.) 
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1.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  8.)— 2.  (ViJ.  Cic, 
TuBC,  v.,  21.— Vnrro,  de  Linpr,  Lat.,  ix.,  33,  p.  489,  ed.  Speu 
gel.)— 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  187.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  Atirv-) — 5. 
("  Quod  Bl)igat  partus."  Vid.  Plin..  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  6.) — 6.  (Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  v.  \auat~tTV^) — 7  (Diosoond.,  lii.,  175  — F6f 
in  Flin.,  1.  c.) 


ABRAMIS. 

tne  Greek  Imokh/nv,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  parts  were  also  called  PorruicB, 
Prosegndna,  Proseda.    {Vid.  Sacrifices.) 

ABOL'LA,  a  woollen  cloak  or  pall,  is  probably- 
only  a  varied  form  of  pallium  {ipapo;),  with  which 
this  word  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  identical  in 
signification.  The  form  and  manner  of  wearing 
the  aboUa  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  annexed, 
which  are  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tri- 
jmpha!  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome. 


I'lie  word  was  in  use  before  the  Augustan  age ; 
fur  it  occurs  in  a  passage  cited  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus  frcra  one  of  the  satires  of  Varro.  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus  quotes  the  passage  to  show  that  this  garment 
was  worn  by  soldiers  (yestis  mililaris),  and  thus  op- 
posed to  the  toga.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  more  especially  the  dress  of  soldiers,  because 
the  toga,  which  was  used  instead  of  it  in  the  time  of 
peace,  though  of  a  similar  form  and  application, 
was  much  too  large,  and  wrapped  in  too  many  folds 
about  the  body  to  be  convenient  in  time  of  war. 
But  it  is  a.o0  clear,  from  many  passages  in  ancient 
authors,  that  the  abolla  was  by  no  means  confined 
in  its  use  to  military  occasions.' 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  person  who  heard  tinex- 
pectedly  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
upon  the  emperor,  says,  "  He  took  up  his  cloak  in  a 
great  hurry-""  This  action  suited  the  use  of  a  gar- 
ment, made  simply  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  fastened  with  a  fibula.  The  same  poet  calls  a 
veiy  cruel  and  base  action  fadnus  majoris  abollce, 
literally  "  a  crime  of  a  larger  cloak."  The  expres- 
sion has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dye,"  and  "  a  crime  committed  by  a  philos- 
opher of  a  graver  character."  Probably  it  meant  a 
crime  so  enormous  as  to  require  a  larger  cloak  to 
hide  it.  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  who  explains  majoris 
abolla  as  equivalent  to  majoris  paUii,  (^Vid.  Pal- 
lium.) 

The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  mentions  aiol- 
Us  among  the  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Axumites  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  expression 
'niariuv  hi'oWai.,  used  by  the  writer,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  abolla  was  a  kind  of  ifiariuv,  i.  e.,  a 
square  or  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
cloak,  or  pall. 

»AB'RAMIS  {'kipafi'iO,  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  Oppian'  and  Athenseus.*  According  to 
Coray,  it  is  the  Bream,  namely,  the  Cyprimis  Brama, 
L.,  or  Abramis  Vulgaris  (Cuvier).  Rondelet,  howev- 
er, with  whom  Gesneris  disposed  to  concur,  suppo- 
ses it  a  species  or  variety  of  the  Qpijca  (Thrissa).^ 


I.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,  c.  35.— Martial,  i.,  133;  vin.,  48.)— 2. 
'"  Rapta  properabataiiolla,"iv..75.)— 3  (Hal.,  l.,  244.) — 4  (vii., 
112,  b.) — 5    (Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) 


ACANTHA. 

ABROGA'TIO.    ( Fki.  Lex.) 

*ABROT'ONUM  (aipoTovov),  a  plant,  o/  which 
two  species  are  described  by  Dioscorides,'  the  male 
and  the  female.  The  former  of  these,  by  the  al- 
most general  agreement  of.the  commeu.ators  and 
botanical  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  Artemisia 
Abrotormm,  L.,  or  Southernwood.  About  the  other 
species  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Fuch- 
sius  makes  it  the  Artemisia  Pontica ;  Dodoneeus,  the 
A.  arborescens ;  and  IMatthiolus,  the  Sanlolina  Cham- 
acyparissus,  or  common  La|render  Cotton.  Adams 
decides  in  favour  of  the  last.  Galen  recognises  the 
two  species  described  by  Dioscorides ;  but  Nicander, 
Paulus  JEgineta,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  notice  only  one  species,  which 
no  doubt  was  the  A.  abrotormm.'' 

*ABSIN'THIUM  {aijiivBiov),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  describes  three  species.  The  first  of 
these  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  aisinthiwm,  or  common  wormwood ;  but 
Sprengel  hesitates  whether  he  should  not  also  com- 
prehend the  A.  Pontica  under  it,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Bauhin  held  to  be  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  The 
second  species  is  the  Artemisia  maritima.  The  third 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  A.  jpalmata,  L.,  which, 
it  appears,  is  indigenous  in  Santonge.  The  A.  san- 
tonica,  L.,  being  confined  to  Tartary  and  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Persia,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  it.' 

ABSOLU'TIO.    (Vid.  Judicium.) 

ABSTINEN'DI  BENEFICTUM.  (FiAHeees.; 

*"ACA'CALIS  or  ACALL'IS  (d/ca«;a/lif,  dxaA/lif), 
a  plant ;  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Tamarix  Orv 
entalis,  called  Tamarix  artiadata  by  Vahl.* 

*ACA'CIA  {uKaKia),  a  plant,  which,  according  to 
Sprengel,  and  most  of  the  authorities,  is  the  Acacia 
Vera,  Willd. ;  but,  according  to  Dierbach,  it  is  the 
Acacia  Senegal.  Hill  remarks,  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  siiccus  acacia:  is  the  same  as  that 
which  yields  the  gum  arable.  The  acacia  gets  the 
English  name  of  the  Egyptian  thorn." 

ACAI'NA  {uKaiva),  a  measure  of  length,  equiva- 
lent to  ten  .Greek  feet. 

*ACALE'PHE  {aiialfi<j,r!,  or  KvlSn),  I.  a  kind  of 
.shellfish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica  ("  Sea-net- 
tle"), of  which  there  are  several  species.  Linnaeus 
places  the  Urtica  among  Zoophyta,  but  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  MoWusca.  Sprengel  de- 
cides, that  the  Urtica  manna  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Actinia  senilis.'  Coray  gives  its  French  name  as 
Ortie  de  mer.  Pennant  says,  the  ancients  divided 
their  Kvidr/  into  two  classes,  those  which  adhere  to 
rocks  (the  Actinia  of  Linnseus),  and  those  that  wan- 
der through  the  element.  The  latter  are  called  by 
late  writers  UHicce  sohda ;  by  Linnseus,  Medusce ;  by 
the  common  people,  "  Sea  jellies,"  or  "  Sea  blub- 
bers."'— II.  A  species  of  plant,  the  "nettle."  Di- 
oscorides describes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
holds  to  be  the  Urtica  dioica  ("great  nettle")  and 
the  U.  mens  ("  little  nettle").= 

*ACAN'THA  ((xKavda),  the  Thorn.  Eight  spe 
cies  are  described  by  Theophrastus,  none  ol  which 
are  satisfactorily  determined  by  Stackhouse  and 
Schneider.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des.' Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  Sibthorp,  that  the  imav6a  7^tvKfi  is  the 
Cirsium  Aearna,  Cand. ;  and  the  a-KavBa  'kpaiiKTj 
the  Orwprrrdum  Araiicum.  Botanists  even  yet  find 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  difierent" species 
and  genera  of  Thorns  and  Thistles,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  tribe  of  plants  is  very  unsettled.'" 

*ACAN'THIAS  GAL'EOS  (aKavBiac  yaXroc),  d 


1.  (Mat.  Med.,  lii.,  26.)— 2.  (Adams,  A^ppend.,  s.  v.)— 3. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  a4'ivd.) — 4  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v 
aKa\^ii.) — 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  aKaxta.) — 6.  .(Comment 
m  Dioscond.) — 7.  (Aristot.,H.  A.,  iv.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v 
&Ka\ri(tni.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  72.— Adams,  Append.,  s  v.)— fl 
(iii..  12.1 — 10    (Adams,  Apjend.,  s  v.) 
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A  CATION. 

species  of  fish,  the  Sqmilus  AcaviUas,  L.,  or  Spinax 
Acantkias  of  later  authorities  j  in  English,  the  "  Pi- 
ked Dog"  or  "  Hound  Fish."  It  is  common  on  the 
shores  of  England  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  Pen- 
nant also  says  that  it  aiyarms  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
It  weighs  about  20  IbsTThis  is  the  species  of  shark 
often  taken  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.' 

*ACAN'THIS  (a/covft'f),  so  called  by  Aristotle, 
is  probabl)'  the  same  plant  as  the  unaXavBiQ  of  -Ar- 
istophanes, and  the  iutavdvXTik  of  Hesychius.  It 
is  the  Acanthis  of  Plinf;  and  Virgil.  Gesner,  with 
great  prgbability,  refers  it  to  the  "  Siskin,"  namely, 
the  FringiUa  spimis,  L.,  or  Cardmlis  spimus,  Cuvier. 
Professor  Rennie  says  it  is  called  "Aberdevine" 
near  London." 

*ACAN'THUS  (aKOf flof),  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  raiiled  leaf  used  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.    (^Vid.  Columna.) 

II.  Under  this  name  have  been  described  by  ancient 
authors  at  least  three  totally  different  plants.  First, 
a  prickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small,  round,  saffron-coloured  berries,  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil ;  this  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  HoUy.  Secondly,  a  prickly  Egyptian  tree,  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  having  pods  Uke  those 
of  a  bean ;  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  Acacia 
Arabica.  Thirdly,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  with  broad  prickly  leaves,  which  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  again  sprout  forth  with  the 
return  of  spring.  To  this  latter  plant  the  name  is 
now  aj  plied.  The  word  in  all  cases  alludes  to  the 
prickly  nature  of  the  leaves  or  stems.  It  is  this  last 
species  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  notion  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  But  it 
appears  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Sibthoip,  that 
it  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  that 
the  plant  which  Dioscorides  must  have  meant  was 
the  Acanthus  spinosus,  still  called  axavSa,  which  is 
luund,  as  he  describes  it,  on  the  borders  of  cultiva- 
ted grounds  or  of  gardens,  and  is  frequent  in  rocky 
moist  situations.^ 

*ACANTHYLL'IS  {uKavBvWts).  As  has  been 
stated  under  Acanthis,  the  aiiav6v%\l^  of  Hesychi- 
us is  most  probably  the  "  Siskin ;"  but  that  of  Aris- 
totle is  certainly  different,  being  the  Picus  variiis 
according  to  Camus.*  • 

ACAP'NA  LIG'NA  (o  priv.,  and  /coTrvof),  called 
also  cocta,  were  logs  of  wood  dried  with  great  care 
in  order  to  prevent  smoke.  Pliny  says  that  wood 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  (amurca)  burned  without 
smoke.' 

Acapncm  mel,  which  was  considered  the  best  kind 
of  honey,  was  obtained  without  driving  out  the  bees 
from  their  hives  by  smoke,  which  was  the  usual 
method  of  procuring  it." 

ACA'TION  {aicuTwv,  a  diminutive  of  a/tarof,  a 
small  vessel),'  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Roman  scaplia ;  since 
Suetonius,'  in  relating  the  escape  of  Caesar  from 
Alexandrea,  says  that  he  jumped  into  a  scapha, 
which  Plutarch,  in  narrating  the  same  events,  calls 
an  liKaTiov.  Thucydides'  speaks  of  iMariov  afi^Tipi- 
Kov,  which  is  explained  by  the  scholiast,  UXotupwv 
eKartpudev  kpeauofXEvov,  kv  ^  ^/caorof  runt  kXavvdV' 

TO)V  dlKUTvla^  kp^TTEl. 

The  ImaTia  were  also  sails,  which,  according  to 
the  description  of  Xenophon,  were  adapted  for  fast 
sailing.  They  are  opposed  by  him  to  the  fttyoKa 
taria." 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  e.  v.) — 2:  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  aKav- 
Ois-) — 3.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4.  scqq  — Dioscor.,  iii.,  110.) 
— 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 5.  (H.  N.,xv.,  8.— Martial,  riii., 
15.)— 0.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xi,,  15.— Colum.,  vi.,  33.)— 7.  ('Ev  Toirri 
fffTnywyotffi  aKdrottji  '■  Ilorod.,  vii.,  186 ;  compare  Pin'lar, 
Pyth.,  xi.,  02  ;  Nam.,  v.,  5.)— 8.  (Jul.,  64.)— 9.  (iv.,  67.)— 10. 
Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  2, 1}  27. — Sclmeider,  in  loc.) 
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ACCESSIO. 

ACCEN'SI.  I.  The  Accensds  was  a  public 
officer  who  attended  on  several  of  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates. He  anciently  preceded  the  consul,  who 
had  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  after  being  long 
disused,  was  restored  by  Julius  Csesar  in  his  Srst 
consulship,'  It  was  the .  duty  of  the  accensi  to 
summon  the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  those 
who  had  lawsuits  to  court ;  and  also,  by  command 
of  the  consul  and  praetor,  to  proclaim  the  tim3, 
when  it  was  the  third  hour,  the  sixth  hour,  and  the 
ninth  hour."  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces,^  and  were  commonly  freedmen 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended.  Varro 
describes  the  word  from  acdendo,  because  they  sum- 
moned the  people ;  other  writers  suppose  it  to  come 
from  accensere. 

II.  The  Accensi  were  also  a  class  of  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army.  It  appears  that  after  the  full 
number  of  the  legion  had  been  completed,  some 
supernumerary  soldiers  were  enlisted,  who  might 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  These  soldiers,  who  were  called  adscriptivi 
or  adscriptitii  (because,  says  Festus,  supplmdis  legi- 
onibus  culscriiebanMr),  were  usually  unaccustomed 
to  military  service,  and  were  assigned  to  different 
centurions  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties.  After 
they  had  been  formed  into  a  regular  corps,  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  accensi,  and  were  reckoned 
among  the  light-armed  troops.*  In  later  times 
they  were  also  called  superrmmerarii.^  They  were 
placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  behind  the 
triarii.'  They  had  properly  no  military  duty  to 
perform,  since  they  did  not  march  in  troops  againsi 
the  enemy.  They  were,  according  to  the  census  of 
Servius  Tullius,  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citi- 

ACCEPTILA'TIO  is  defined  to  be  a  release  by 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  samf 
contract.  In  other  words,  acceptUatio  is  the  fonr 
of  words  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  debtoj 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he  haj 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  received. 
This  release  of  debt  by  acceptilatio  applies  only  to 
such  debts  as  have  been  contracted  by  stipulatio, 
conformably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that  only  con- 
tracts made  by  words  can  be  put  an  end  to  by 
words.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawyers 
found  a  mode  of  complying  with  the  rule,  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  the  acceptilatio  to  all 
kinds  and  to  any  number  of  contracts.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Gallus  Aquilius,  who  devised  a 
formula  for  reducing  all  and  eveiy  kind  of  contracts 
to  the  stipulatio.  This  being  done,  the  acceptilatio 
would  immediately  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  matter 
was  by  such  formula  brought  within  the  general 
rule  of  law  above  mentioned.  The  acceptilatio 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.  A  part  of  a 
debt  or  obligation  might  be  released  as  well  as  the 
whole,  provided  the  thing  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  division.  A  pupillus  could  not  release  a  debt  by 
acceptilatio,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  but  he 
could  be  released  from  a  debt.  The  phrase  by 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  his  debtor  by  ac- 
ceptilatio is,  debitori  acccplttm,  or  aaepto  facere  or 
ferre,  or  acccptvm,  habere.  When  anything  which 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  the  state,  such  as  a 
building,  for  instance,  was  approved  by  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  it  was  said,  in  acccptiim  ferri  or 
rcfo'ri.^ 

ACCES'SIO  is  a  legal  term,  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  produce  or  increase  of  anything,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  such  produce  or  in- 


1.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  20.— Liy.,  n'i.,  33.)— 2.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lnt., 
v..  9.— Plm.,  vii.,  60.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fratr.,  i.,  1,  ^  4.) — 4 
(Walcli,inTarat.,  Aglio.,c.  19.)— 5.  (Vejrt.,  ii,,  19.)— 6.  (Liv., 
viii.,  8,  10.)— 7.  (Liv.,  i.,  43.— Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  441, 
2,  transl.)— 8.  (Dig-.,  46.  tit.  4  ;  48,  tit,  11,  s.  7.— Gains,  iii. 
169,  seqq.) 


ACERRA. 

crease  becomiig  the  property  of  Mm  to  whom  tlie 
thing  itself  belongs.  The  rule  of  law  was  expressed 
thus:  Accessio  cedit priMcipalO  Examples  of  acces- 
sio  are  contained  under  the  heads  of  Alluvio,  Con- 
PDSIO,  Pructds,  &c. 

*ACCIPEN'SER.    (FR  Acipen'seh.) 

*ACCIP'ITER.    (Vid.  HIERAX.) 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  displeas- 
ure, by  loud  acclamations.  On  many  occasions, 
there  appear  to  have  been  certain  fontis  of  accla- 
mations always  used  by  the  Romans ;  as,  forinstance, 
at  marriages,  lo  Hymen,  Hymentse,  or  Talassio  (ex- 
plained by  Livy') ;  at  triumphs,  lo  iriumphe,  Jo  tri- 
urnvhe !  at  the  conclusion  of  plays  the  last  actor 
called  out  Plaudite  to  the  spectators ;  orators  were 
usually  praised  by  such  expressions  as  Beiie  et  prie- 
dare,  Belle  et  festive,  Nan  potest  melius,  &c.^  Other 
instances  of  acdamationes  are  given  by  Ferrarius,  in 
his  De  Vetemm  AcdamaiionHms  et  PUmsu ;  in  Grffi- 
vius,  Thesanr.  Rom.  Antiq.,  vol.  vi. 

ACCXJ'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  were 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead  of 
the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  and  feather-beds  were  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  {fulcra)  of  them  lower  in  propor- 
tion, than  in  the  triclinftun.  The  clothes  and  pillows 
spread  over  them  were  called  accubitalia* 

ACCUSA'TIO.    {Vid.  Crimen,  Judicium.) 

*ACER.   (Vid.  Sphendamnhs.) 

ACER'RA  (XtdavuTts,  7it6avuTpi(),  the  incense- 
box  used  in  sacrifices. 

Horace,"  enimierating  the  principal  articles  ne- 
cessary in  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Juno,  mentions 
'  Flowers  and  a  box  full  of  frankincense."'  In 
Virgil,  .Sneas  worships  •■  with  com  and  with 
iranMncense  from  the  iull  acerra." 

"  Farre  pio  ct  plena  supplex  veneraii'r  acerra."'' 
Servius  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  aira 

thurnljis. 

Pliny,  emimerating  the  principal  works  of  Par- 
rhasius  of  Ephesus,  says  that  he  painted  Sacerdotem 
adstawte  puero  cwm  acerra  et  corona}  The  picture, 
therefore,  represented  a  priest  preparing  tn  sacrifice, 
with  the  boy  standing  beside  him,  and  holding  the 
incense-box  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.  'I'his  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  common  and  favourite  subject  for 
artists  of  every  kind.  It  frequently  occurs  in  bas- 
reliefs  representing  sacrifices,  and  executed  on 
vases,  friezes,  aud  other  ancient  monuments.  It 
jccurs  three  times  on  the  Columna  Trajana  at 
ftome,  and  once  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in 
be  museum  of  the  Capitol. 


The  acerra  was  also,  according  to  Festus,  a 
hmall  altar  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which  per- 
fumes were  burned.  Acerra  ara,  qua  ante  mmttium 
poni  solebat,  in  qua  odores  incendebantur.  There  was 
a  law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  which  restricted  the 
use  of  acerrse  at  funerals.' 

1.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  19,  ()  13.)— 2.  (i.,  9.)— 3.  (Cic.,de  Orat., 
ui ,  26.)— 4.  (Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  19,  25.— Schol.  in  Jut.,  Sat.  v., 
'.7.) — 5.  (Od.,  iii.,  viii.,  2.) — 6.  ("  Flores,  et  acRrra  turis  ple- 
oa.")— 7.  (.Eii.,T.,  745.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  36,  «  5.)— 9. 
.fiic,  deL>.,  ii.,24.) 


ACETABULUM. 

ACETAB'ULUM  (ofi'f,  i^Caipov,  b^vSafcov),  a 
vinegar-cup. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vinegar  (acetum)  in  their 
cookery  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  that  it  was 
customary  to  have  upon  the  table  a  cup  containing 
vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  bread, 
lettuce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  before  eating  them. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  no  direct  assurance ;  but  it  is 
implied  in  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  this  utensil, 
viz.,  b^6a<t>ov,  from  fifiif,  acid,  and  /Jotttu,  to  dip  or 
immerse.  It  also  suits  the  various  secondary  appli- 
cations of  these  terms,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
which  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  been  wide  and 
open  above.  In  fact,  the  acetabulum  must  have 
been  in  form  and  size  very  like  a  modem  teacup. 
It  probably  diflered  from  the  rpviliov,  a  vessel  to 
which  it  was  in  other  respects  analogous,  in  being 
of  smaller  capacity  and  dimensions. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  commonly  of  earthen- 
ware,' but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold." 

The  accompanying  figure  is  takenfromPanofka's 
Work  on  the  names  and  forms  of  Greek  vases.  He 
states  that  on  the  painted  vase,  belonging  to  a  col- 
lection at  Naples,  from  which  he  took  this  figure, 
the  name  6^v6a(pa  is  traced  underneath  it.  This 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  specimen 
of  the  general  form  of  an  antique  vinegar-cup 


From  proper  vinegar-cups,  the  Latin  and  GrecK 
terms  under  consideration  were  transferred  to  all 
cups  resembling  them  in  size  and  fonn,  to  whatever 
use  they  might  be  applied. 

As  the  vinegar-cup  was  always  small,  and  prob- 
ably varied  little  in  size,  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
measure.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  of  salt,  which  is  agreeablr;  to  our  practice  of 
measuring  by  teacups,  wine-glasses,  or  table-spoons. 
We  are  informed  that,  as  a  measure,  the  b^vSafov, 
or  acetaimlum,  was  a  cyathus  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  kotvItj,  or  hcmma.^ 

The  use  of  these  cups  by  jugglers  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  They  put  stones  or  other  objects  under 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  sleight  of  hand  abstracted 
them  without  being  observed,  so  that  the  spectators, 
to  their  great  amusement  and  surprise,  found  the 
stones  under  ditferent  cups  from  those  which  they 
expected.  Those  persons,  who  were  calle,d  in  Latin 
acetatnilarii,  because  they  played  with  acelalnda, 
were  in  Greek  called  tpri(ponaiii-ai,  because  they 
played  with  stones  {ipijioL) ;  and  under  this  name 
the  same  description  of  performers  is  mentioned  by 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron,*  a  countryman  who 
had  brought  to  the  city  an  ass  laden  with  figs,  and 
had  been  taken  to  the  theatre,  describes  his  speech- 
less astonishment  at  the  follomng  spectacle:  "A 
man  came  into  the  midst  of  us  and  set  down  a 
three-legged  table  (rpinoSa).  He  placed  upon  it 
three  cups,  and  under  these  he   concealed  some 


1.  (KcpdjiEa  iitKpd  :   Scliol.  Aristoph. — tV-?  to  c\v6atpov  udoi 
KiiXlKO^  ItiKpnt:  Kipaueai  :   AthenEeus,  xi.,  p.  494.) — 2.  (Attense- 
us,  vi.,  p.  230.)— 3.  (Bockh,  Gewichte,  &c.,  p.  22.)^1.   (iii 
20.) 
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smaJ  white  round  pebbles,  such  as  we  find  on  the 
banks  ol  rapid  brooks.  He  at  one  time  put  one  of 
these  imder  each  cup ;  and  then,  I  know  not  how, 
showed  them  all  under  one  cup.  At  another  time 
he  made  them  disappear  altogether  from  under  the 
cups,  and  showed  them  in  his  mouth.  Then  hav- 
ing swallowed  them,  and  having  caused  those  who 
stood  near  to  advance,  he  took  one  stone  out  of  a 
person's  nose,  another  out  of  his  ear,  and  a  third 
out  of  his  head.  At  last  he  caused  them  all  to  dis- 
appear entirely."  In  this  passage  Alciphron  calls 
the  cups  /iiKf>a(  JzapofciSac.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  napofig  was  equivalent  to  b^vSafov  when  used 
in  its  wider  acceptation,  and  denoted  a  basin  or  cup 
set  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  other  dishes,  to 
hold  either  vinegar,  pickles  {acelaria),  sauce,  or 
anything  else  which  was  taken  to  give  a  relish  to 
the  substantial. viands.  The  word  {paropsis)  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  is  found  in 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

*ACE'TUM  (5foc),  vinegar.  The  kinds  most  in 
repute  among  the  ancients  were  the  .Egyptian  and 
Cnidian.'  Pliny  gives  a  full  account  of  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  vinegar.  Among  other  applica- 
tions, it  was  employed  when  leeches  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  larynx. 
Strong  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  been 
more  efficacious  in  making  these  loosen  their  hold, 
and  in  facilitating  the  vomiting  of  them  forth.  Vine- 
gar was  also  given  in  long-standing  coughs,  just 
as  modem  practitioners  give  oxymels  in  chronic 
catarrhs.' 

*ACHA'INES  (axatviK),  the  Daguet  or  young 
stag.^ 

ACH'ANE  {axuvri).  A  Persian  measure  equiva- 
lent to  45  Attic  jie6tjj.voi.  According  to  Hesychius, 
there  was  also  a  Boeotian  axi-vji  equivalent  to  one 
Attic  fisdiuvoi;.* 

*ACHA'TES  {axarrig),  an  agate,  a  precious 
stone  or  gem.  The  agate  is  a  semi-pellucid  stone 
of  the  ilint  class.  Theophrastus  describes  it  as  a 
beautiful  and  rare  stone  from  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicily  (now  the  DriUo,  in  the  Val  di  Nolo),  which 
sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was,  though  once  highly  valued,  no  longer 
in  esteem,  it  being  then  found  in  many  places,  of 
large  size,  and  diversified  appearance.  The  an- 
cients distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  which  they  gave  a  name  importing  its  dif- 
ference from  the  common  agate,  whether  it  were 
in  colour,  figure,  or  texture.  Thus  they  called  the 
TeA.,Hamachales,  which  was  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
jasper,  or  Wood-red  chalcedony,  and  was  the  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
Leucadiates ;  the  plain  yellowish  or  wax-coloured, 
Cerachaies,  which  was  a  variety  little  valued  be- 
cause of  its  abundance.  Those  which  approached 
to  or  partook  of  the  nature  of  other  stones,  they  dis- 
tinguished by  names  compounded  of  their  own  ge- 
nerical  name,  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resembled  or 
partook  of;  thus,  that  species  which  seemed  allied 
to  the  Jaspers  they  called  Jnspachatcs  (the  jasper- 
agate  of  modem  mineralogists);  that  which  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  the  Camelian,  Sariladwtes;  and 
those  which  had  the  resemblance  of  trees  and  shrubs 
on  thom,  they  called  for  that  reason  Dendrachatcs. 
This  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  present  denaritic 
agate,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name 
of  uxaTfiQ  dEvSpfieit.  The  Corallachalcs  was  so  called 
from  some  resemblance  that  it  bore  to  coral.  Pliny 
describes  it  as  sprinkled  like  the  sapphire  with 
spots  of  gold.  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  that  m  this  latter 
case  the  ancients  confounded  with  agate  the  yellow 


1.  (AthoniEUs,  2,  p.  67.— .Tuv.,  Sat.,\iii.,  85.— Mavt.,  xiii.,  123.) 
—2.  (Phil ,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  27.— F«o,  in  loc.)— 3.  (Alistot.,  H.  A., 
ix.,  6.— Salinjs.,  Exerc.  Plin.,  p.  222.) — I.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph., 
Acham.,  108,  who  quotes  the  authority  of  Aristotle. — Wurm,  (le 
Pond.,  4  c.,  p  133.) 
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fluor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  dissem' 
nated  particles  of  iron  pyrites.  The  agate  was  \  f 
called  in  Greek  alax^-'^'K-^ 

*ACHERD'US  (a,fEp(5of),  the  wild  pe^^  -tr^e," 
also  a  kind  of  thorn  of  which  hedges  wi  j  •/lade 
Sprengel  suggests  that  it  is  the  Craltegi  Arar\,m,^ " 
*ACHEROTS  {axepaU),  the  whif  po-Jar-t"  re.' 
*ACH'ETAS  \u.xiTa.(),  accordirjj  to  Hesysh- 
ius,  the  male  Cicada;  but  this  i/  clearly  either  a 
mistake  or  an  error  of  the  text,  4  .  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  merely  an  e'^-.htc  applied  to  the 
larger  species  of  Cicada,  aw '.  signifjing  "  vocal."' 
(Vid.  Cicada.) 

*ACHILLE'OS  ('A;i;aAtiOf),  a  plant,  fabled  to 
have  been  discovered  by  A  .-hilles,  and  with  which 
he  cured  the  woimd  of  Telep'ius.'     The  commenta- 
tors on  Pliny  make  it  the  Sideritis  heradea.    It  is 
difficult;  however,  to  decide  the  question  from  the 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.     On  recurring  to 
that  of  Dioscorides,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  as 
follows :  the  Achilleos  with  the  golden  flower  is  the 
Achillea  tomentosa  seu  Abrotanifolia ;  the  kind  with  tbf. 
puiple  flower  is  the  A.  taTuuxtifolia ;  and  the  on* 
with  white  flowers,  the  A.  nobilis  sen  magiw,.'' 
ACTES.    (FiW.  Army.) 
ACIL'IA  LEX.    (Firf.  REPETUND.E.) 
ACILTA  CALPUR'NIA   LEX.    (vid.  Amei- 

TUS.) 

ACI'NACES  (aiavaKTi^),  a  poniard. 

This  word,  as  well  as  the  weapon  which  it  de- 
notes, is  Persian.  Herodotus  says,'  that  when 
Xerxes  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  with 
his  army,  he  threw  into  it,  together  with  some  other 
things,  "A  Persian  sword,  which  they  call  an  aci- 
naces."  As  the  root  ac,  denoting  sharpness,  an 
edge  or  a  point,  is  common  to  the  Persian,  together 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  word 
the  same  general  origin  with  unpi,  ukuk^,  acuo, 
odes,  and  many  other  Greek  and  Latin  words  allied 
to  these  in  signification.  Horace'  calls  the  weapon 
Medais  adnaces,  intending  by  the  mention  of  the 
Modes  to  allude  to  the  wars  of  Augustus  and  the 
Romans  against  Parthia. 

Acinaces  is  usually  translated  a  cimeter,  afaic/mm, 
a  sabre,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  curved;  but 
this  assumption  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
It  appears  mat  the  acinaces  was  short  and  straight. 
Julius  Pollux  describes  it  thus :'°  "A  Persian  dag- 
ger fastened  to  the  thigh."  Josephus,  giving  an  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  assassins  who  infested  Judaea  before 
the  destraction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  say?, 
"  They  used  daggers,  in  size  resembling  the  Persian 
acinaces ;  but  curved,  and  like  those  wliich  the  Ro- 
mans call  sica,  and  from  which  robbers  and  murder- 
ers are  called  sicarii.""  The  curvature  of  the  daggers 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  them 
to  fit  closer  to  the  body,  and  thus  to  be  concealed 
with  greater  ease  tmder  the  garments.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  diflired  from  the  Ro- 
man sica  in  this,  that  the  former  was  straight,  the 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  acinaces  was,  that  it 
was  made  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  had  their 
swords  suspended  on  the  left  side.  Hence  Valerius 
Placcus  speaks  of  Mj'races,  a  Parthian,  as  In- 
signis  manias,  insignis  acinace  dextro."  The  same 
fiict  is  illustrated  by  the  account  given  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  of  the  death  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, which  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  wound 
from  his  own  acinaces:  "  S^iomet  pugioiw,  qtiem  ap- 


I.  (Thfioplu-ast.,  (le  Lapid.,  58.— Hill,  in  loc— Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxvii.,  54. — Orph.,  Lith.,  v.,  230. — Solin.,  Polyhist.,  c.  xi. — 
Mooro's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  178.)— 2.  (Soph.,  OSd.  Col.,  1592.) 
—3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Spreng.,  i.,  28.) — 5.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxv.,  5.)— 7.  (F«e  in  Plin.,  1. 
c.)— 8.  (vii.,  54.)— 9.  (Od.  1,  xxrii.,  5.)— 10.  (ntpmk-dvJi^Miov 
TO)  unpfl  Tzpocn^rjiucvov.) — 11.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xx^  7\  ^enq.) 
—12.  (Argon.,  vi.,  701.) 
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taMm  femcrri  dexlro  gedabai,  subita  vi  ruijuB  rmdato, 
mhieroim."^  The  Latin  historian  here  gives  pugio 
as  the  translation  of  the  Persian  term. 

I'he  form  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
using  it,  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  two 
classes  of  ancient  monuments.  In  the  iirst  place, 
in  the  bas-reliefs  which  adom  the  rains  of  Persepo- 
lis,  the  acinaces  is  invariably  straight,  and  is  com- 
monly suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
the  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
ngures  in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected  from 
engravings  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  published  by 
L«  Bruyn,  Chardin,  Niebuhr,  and  Porter. 


A  golden  acinaces  was  freqtrently  worn  by^  the 
Persian  nobility.'  It  was  also  often  given  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour.' 

After  the  defeat  of  the  PersiV.n  army  at  the  battle 
of  Platsea,  the  Greeks  found  golden  poniards  on 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.*  That  of  Mardonius,  the 
Persian  general,  was  long  kept  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Parthenos,  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens." 

The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspli.'  It 
was  an  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Scyth- 
ians and  many  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.' 

The  second  class  of  ancient  monuments  consists 
of  sculptures  of  the  god  Mithras,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  clearly  shows 
the  straight  form  of  the  acinaces. 


•ACIPEN'SER  ('AcsiTTiJaiof),  the  Sturgeon,  or 
Acipemer  Stwiio,  L.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  holds,  that 
the  ^lums  of  Ausonius  is  the  sturgeon,  but  tliis 
opinion  is  very  questionable.    The  EAo^i'.and  the 
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yaleoc:  'PoiSiof'  were  varieties  of  this  fisb      [t  la 
also  called  bviaicog  by  Durio  in  Athenaeus." 
ACLIS,  akindofdart. 

Virgil  attributes  this  weapon  to  the  Osci,  one  ot 
the  ancient  nations  of  Italy : 

"  Tereies  mnt  adides  Ulis 
Tela,  sed  hac  lento  mos  est  aptare  Jlagdlo."' 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  peculiarity 
of  the  aclis  consisted  in  having  a  leathern  thong 
attached  to  it;  and  the  design  of  this  contrivance 
probably  was,  that,  after  it  had  been  thrown  to  a 
distance,  it  might  be  drawn  back  again. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  Roman  weapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nations, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans.* 
ACNA,  AC'NUA.  (Vid.  Actus.) 
'AKOff  N  MAPTTPEFN  {ukotiv  fiapTvpdv).  By  the 
Athenian  law,  a  witness  could  properly  only  give  evi- 
dence of  what  he  had  seen  himself,  not  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  others ;"  but  when  an  individual  had  heard 
anything  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute  from  a  per- 
son who  was  dead,  an  exception  was  made  to  the 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  firom  the  deceased  per- 
son might  be  given  in  evidence,  which  was  called 
uKOTiv  /mpTvpelv.^  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
a  passage  in  Isasus,  that  a  witness  might  give  evi- 
dence respecting  what  he  had  not  seen,  but  that  this 
evidence  was  considered  of  lighter  value.' 

*AC'ONE  (iiKovrj),  the^'hetstone  or  Novaculitc 
(Kirman),  the  same  as  the  wAeistote, of  Jameson,  and 
consisting  principally  of  silex  ana  alum.  Theo- 
phrastus  informs  us  that  the  Armenian  whetstones 
were  in  most  repute  in  his  time.  The  Cyprian 
were  also  much  sought  after.  Pliny  confounds 
these  with  diamonds.' 

♦ACONI'TUM  (uKoviTov),  A  plant,  of  which  Dios- 
corides  enumerates  two  species,  the  ■KapdaXiayxet, 
and  the  Tmkoktovov.  The  latter  of  these  is  con- 
sidered by  Dodoneeus,  Woodville,  Sprengel,  and 
most  of  the  authorities,  to  be  the  Aconitum  Napellus, 
or  Wolf's-bane.  Respecting  the  former  species 
there  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion;  however, 
Sprengel  is  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with 
DodonaBus  and  Sibthorp  in  referring  it  to  the  Dcrroni- 
cum  pardoMaTidies,  or  Leopard's-bane.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  Ku/ifiapov  of  Hippocrates,  and  the 
OKop-iziog  of  Theophrastus.' 

*ACON'TIAS  (aKovTia^),  the  name  of  a  serpent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jaaulus  of  Lu- 
can.'°  .Slian  is  the  only  author  who  confounds  it 
with  the  Cliersydrus.  Aetius  calls  it  Cenchrites,  from 
the  resemblance  which  its  spots  bear  to  the  seeds  of 
millet  {niyxP^O-  It  is  called  cafezate  and  alterarate 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna.  According  fo 
Belon,  it  is  about  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  little  finger ;  its  colour  that  of  ashes,  with 
black  spots.  Sprengel  thinks  it  may  have  been  a 
variety  of  the  Coluber  Berus,  or  Viper." 

*AC'ORUS  (a/topof ),  a  plant,  which  most  of  the 
commentators  hold  to  be  the  Acorus  Calamus,  or 
•Sweet  Flag.  Sprengel,  however,  in  his  annotations 
on  Dioscorides,  prefers  the  Pseudacorum." 

ACttUI'SITIO  is  used  to  express  the  acquisition 
of  ownership,  or  property  generally.  The  several 
modes  of  acquiring  property  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  incidents  of  property  when  acquired,  are 
treated  of  under  the  various  heads  of  In  Jure  Ces- 
sio,  Mancipatio,  Usucapio,  Accessio,  &c.,  and  sec 
Dominium. 

♦ACRATOPH'ORUM,  a  small  vessel  for  hold- 


I.  (xvii.,  4.)— 2.  (Xen.,Anab.,i.,  8,^29.— Chariton,  vi.,  4.)— 
3.  (Herod.,  viii.,  120.— Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  4  iT.)—i.  (Herod.,  ix., 
80.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  33,  p.  741.)— 6.  (Herod.,  viii., 
67., — ^7.  (Herod.,  iv.,G2. — Compare  Mela,  u.,  1. — Ainmian.,  xxxi., 
8.,— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A..,  ii.,  13.— jElian,  N.  A.,  viii.,  28.) 


1.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  29S.)— 2.  (vii.,  p.  294.)— 3.  (^n.,  vii., 
730,)-^.  (Sil.  rtal.,  iii.,  362.— Val.  Flac,  Argonaut.,  vi.,  99.)— 5. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  p.  1130.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  p.  1130. 
—Id.,  c.  Leoch.,  p.  1097.— Id.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1300.— Meyer  anil 
SchSmann,  Attisct.  Proc.,  p.  669. — Petitus,  Leg:.  Att.,  iv.,  7, 
t)  9,  seq.,  p.  445,  seq.)— 7.  (De  Hajred.  Philoctcra.,  p.  150.)— 8 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (H.  P.,  ix.,  18.— Adams,  Append.,  s. 
v.)— 10.  (Pharsal.,  ix.,  720,  823.)— 11.  (Spreng.,  Comment,  in 
Dioscorid.— .Elian,  N.  A.,  viii.,  13.)— 12.  (Thecphrast.,  H  1* , 
1,  22.— Dioscorid.,  i.,  2.) 
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tog  wine,  a  wine-cup.  The  name  is  derived  from 
inpuTov,  "  unmixed  wine,"  and  <j>ipa>,  '"  to  bear." 
Pol  lux  meniions  it  in  Ms  account  of  ancient  drink- 
tag  vessels,  and  describes  it  as  resting,  not  on  a  flat 
ootlom,  but  on  small  astragals.   (Vid.  Talus.)' 

ACROA'MA  {iiKpoa/ia)  signified  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  concert  of  players  on  different  musical  in- 
struments, and  also  an  interlude,  called  emiolia  hy 
Cicero,''  which  was  performed  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  public  games.  The  word  is  also  fre- 
quently used  for  the  actors  and  musicians,  who  were 
often  employed  at  private  entertainments ;'  and  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  anagnostts, 
who  were  usually  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
or  repeat  passages  from  books  during  an  entertain- 
ment, and  also  at  other  times.* 

♦ACRDa'SIS  (aKpoanig).  I.  A  literary  discourse 
or  lecture.  The  term  (itself  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Latin  writers  to  a  discourse  or  disputa- 
tion, by  some  instructer  or  professor  of  an  art,  to  a 
numerous  audience.  The  corresponding  Latin  term 
is  Audition  11.  It  also  signifies  a  place  or  room 
where  literary  men  meet,  a  lecture-room  or  school.' 

ACRO'LITHOI  iaKp62,i6ot),  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (head,  feet,  and  hands)  were  only  of 
stone,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  bronze 
or  gilded  wood.' 

*ACROPOD'IUM  (oKpoiroSiov),  the  base  or  ped- 
estal of  a  statue,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the 
extremities  or  soles  of  tile  feet  (a/cpof ,  vroif ). 

ACROSTO'LION  {uKpoaroTuov,)  the  extremity  of 
the  ffroXof.  The  oro/lof  projected  from  the  head 
of  the  prow,  and  its  extremity  {aKpoaroXiov),  which 
was  frequently  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a 
helmet,  &c.,  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  covered 
with  brass,  and  to  have  served  as  an  k^bokii  against 
the  enemy's  vessels.' 

♦ACROSTTCHIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
verses  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  each, 
being  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  shall 
form  some  name  or  other  word.  The  word  signi- 
fies literally  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  verse 
{ar.poc,  <jTixo().  "According  to  some  authorities,  a 
writer  named  Porphyrins  Optatianus,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  fourth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  proba- 
bly, however,  of  earlier  date.  Eusebius,  the  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  who  died  in  A.D.  340,  gives,  in  his  Lift 
of  Constantine,  a  copy  of  Greek  verses,  which  he 
asserts  were  the  composition  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
the  initial  letters  of  which  made  up  the  words 
IHSOrS  XPISTOS  eEOT  TIOS  SQTHP,  that  is, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour.  These 
verses,  which  are  a  description  of  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters,  so  as  to  preserve  the  acrostic  in  that 
language,  in  the  words  JESUS  CHRISTUS  DEI 
FILIUS  SERVATOR. ,  The  translation,  however, 
wants  one  of  the  pecuUar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  being  joined  together,  form  the, 
word  IX0TS,  that  is,  the  fish,  which  St.  Augustine, 
who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  v/ork  entitled  De  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  informs  us  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mystical 
epithet  of  our  Saviour,  who  lived  in  this  abyss  of  mor- 
tality without  contracting  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  fish 
exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring  any 
flavour  of  salt  from  the  salt  water.  This  may  there- 
fore be  called  an  acrostic  within  an  acrostic."' 

ACROTE'RIUM  {uKpuTi'ipwv)  signifies  the  ex- 
tremity of  anything.  I.  It  is  used  in  Architecture 
to  designate  the  statues  or  other  ornaments  placed 

1.  (PoUm.  vi.,  16.— 111.,  X.,  20.)— 2.  (Pro  Sext.,  c.  54.)— 3. 
(Cic.,2  Verr.,  iv.,  22. — Id.,  pro  Arch.,  0. — Suet.,  Octav.,74. — Ma- 
clob..  Sat/,  11.,  4.)^4.  (Cic.  ad  All.,  i.,  12.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  v.,  9. 
— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  15.— Aul,  Goll.,  lii.,  19.— Nop.,  Att.,  14.)— 5. 
(Vitruv.,  10,  11.— Suptmi.,  Illustr.  Gramm.,  c.  2.)— 6.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.,  XV.,  17.)  —  7.  (Vitruv.,  li.,  8.)  —  8.  {'vaXKijpiis  ardXos- 
jEsDh.,  Pars.,  414.)— 9.  (CaUiaiis,  de  Sibyllis  Dissertat.,  p.  123, 
■fio. — Penny  Cyclo.,voi  i.  p.  99.) 
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on  the  summit  of  a  pediment.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  word  only  means  the  pediment  on  which 
the  ornaments  are  placed.'  II.  It  signified  also  the 
aKpooTo^iov  or  u^XaisTov  of  a  ship,  which  were  usu- 
ally taken  from  a  conquered  vessel  as  a  mark  of 
victoiy.'  III.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  &c.' 

ACROTHITMION  {aKpodivury),  generaUy  used  in 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  top  of  the  heap  (aicpos 
iJi'f),  and  is  thence  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  fiuits 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  booty  taken  in  war,  which 
were  offered  to  the  gods.  In  the  Phoenissse  of  Eurip- 
ides, the  chorus  call  themselves  Sopbg  anpodiviov.* 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  was 
a  kind  of  gazette  published  daily  at  Rome  under  the 
authority  of  the  government.  It  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  assemblie.s, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  ofienders,  and 
a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law  courts 
were  obtained  by  means  of  reporters  {luMarii). 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  (acta  senaius)  were 
not  published  tiU  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,'  and 
this  custom  was  prohibited  by  Augustus.'  An  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  was  still  pre- 
served, though  not  published,  and  some  senator 
seems  to  have  been'  chosen  by  the  emperor  to  com- 
pile the  account.'  The  acta  diuma  were  also  called 
acta  populi,  acta  publico,,  acta  wbarm,  and  usually  by 
the  simple  name  of  acta.  These  acta  were  frequent- 
ly consulted  and  appealed  to  by  later  historians." 

ACTA  SENA'TUS.    {Vid.  Acta  Diuena.) 

ACTIA  (fiKTla)  was  a  festival  celebrated  every 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epirus,  with  wrestling, 
horse-racing,  and  sea-fights,  in  honour  of  Apollo.' 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides'"  and  Strabo." 
After  the  defeat  of  Antony  off  Actium,  Augustus  en- 
larged the  temple,  and  instituted  games  to  be  cele- 
brated every  five  years  in  commemoration  of  his 
victo^." 

*ACTE  ((i/cr^).  Dioscorides  describes  two 
species  of  Elder,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  Satti- 
Inichus  nigra  and  ebvlus,  namely,  the  common  and 
the  dwarf  elder.  The  okt?  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
former  of  these." 

ACTIO  is  defined  by  Celsus'*  to  be  the  right  of 
pursuing  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  man's  due. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  was 
divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  in  personam 
actio,  and  the  in  rem  adio.  The  in  personam  actio 
was  against  a  person  who  was  bound  to  the  plain- 
tiff by  contract  or  delict;  the  in  rem  actio  applied  to 
those  cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporeal  thing 
{corpmralis  res)  as  his  property,  or  claimed  a  right, 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjojnuent  of  a  tiling,  or 
the  right  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  {actus). 
The  in  rem  actio  was  called  vindicatio  ;  the  in  per- 
sonam actio  was  called  condidio,  because  originally 
the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  appear  on 
a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  judex. 

The  old  actions  of  the  Roman  law  were  called 
legis  actiones,  or  legitima,  either  because  they  were 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  because  they  were  strictly  adapted  to  the 
words  of  the  laws,  and  therefore  could  not  be  varied. 
In  Kke  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country  con- 
tained the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintiff  expressed 
according  to  the  legal  form." 


1.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  v.,  12.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hellcn.,  ii.,  3,  «  3 
—Herod.,  iii.,  59.)— 3.  (Dcmosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  738.)^.  (Phren  , 
289.)— 5.  (Sneton.,  Jul.,20.)— 6.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  36.)— 7.  (T'l- 
cit.,  Amial.,  v.,  4.) — 8.  (Lipsius,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  v.,  4.  — 
Le  Clerc,  Joumaux  chez  les  Romains,  p.  198,  seqq.) — 9.  (Steph 
Byz.,  'AxTia.)—W.  (i.,  29.)— 11.  (vii.,  p.  325.)— 12.  (Suetoii.i 
Octav.,  c.  18.) — 13.  (Theoplirast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  5,  seqq. — Dioscur. 
iv.,  171,  seq. — Adams,  .Append.,  s.  v.  oKr^.) — 14.  (Dig.  44  tit. 
7,  a.  51.) — 15.  ("  Breve  quideni  cum  ait  formatum  ad  similitudi' 
nem  regulai  juris,  quia  breviter  et  paucis  verbis  intentionem 
pruferentis  exponit  ot  explanat,  sicut  regola  juris,  rem  quie  eii 
breviter  enarrat."    Bracton,  f.  413.) 
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ACTIO. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  action,  as 
named  and  described  by  Gaius,'  were  Sacramento, 
Per  judicis  postulationem.  Per  condictionem, 
Per  mancs  injectionem.  Per  pionoris  captionem. 

But  these  forms  of  action  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
use, in  consequence  of  the  excessive  nicety  required, 
and  the  failure  consequent  on  the  slightest  error  in 
the  pleadings ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  example 
given  by  Gains  himself,'  in  the  case  of  a  plaintiiF 
who  complained  of  his  vines  (vites)  being  cut  down, 
and  was  told  that  his  action  was  bad,  inasmuch  as 
he  ought  to  have  used  the  term  trees  (arbares).  and 
not  vines ;  because  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  gave  him  the  action  for  damage  to  his  vines, 
contained  only  the  general  expression  "  trees"  (ar- 
hores).  The  Lex  .Sbutia  and  two  Leges  Julise 
abolished  the  old  kgUima  actumes,  except  in  the 
case  oiiammm  infedAim  {Vid.  Damnum  infectum), 
and  in  matters  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Centuraviri.    {Vid.  Centumviri.) 

In  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  was  most  closely  connected  with  the  insti- 
tutes and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
aid  their  clients  were  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
legal  disputes.  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  perhaps 
one  of  tne  earliest  writers  on  law,  drew  up  the 
various  forms  of  actions,  pre  bably  for  his  own  use 
rnd  that  of  his  friends :  the  manuscript  was  stolen 
}i  copied  by  his  scribe  Cp.  Flavius,  who  made  it 
public;  and  thus,  accon'ing  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
beians became  acquairJJd  with  those  legal  forms 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  patricians.^ 

Upon  the  old  legal  actions  being  aboHshed,  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  according  to 
certain  prescribed  forms,  or  formulae,  as  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have  no- 
ticed various  divisions  of^aetions,  as  they  are  made 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

The  division  of  actiones  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
must  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
oource.  But  this  division,  though  complicated,  may 
be  somewhat  simplified,  or,  at  least;  rendered  more 
intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
or  demand  made  by  one  person  against  another, 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim  {actio 
ulilis),  it  must  be  fotmded  on  a  legal  right.  The 
main  division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  ref- 
erence or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ; 
for  in  every  system  of  law  the  form  of  the  action 
must  be  the  expression  of  the  legal  right.  Now  the 
general  division  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict.  The 
actio  in  rem  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dispute 
it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  the  action  is  to  compel 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  the  particular 
person  who  disputes  it.  By  this  action  the  plaintifl^ 
maintains  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing,  or  his 
rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thing  (servittUes).  Thus 
the  actio  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  accotmt  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  term  is  a  tech- 
nical phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
terminate individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
to  the  action ;  but  every  individual  who  disputes 
the  right,  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.  The  actio  in  rem  does  not  as- 
certain the  complainant's  right,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  action  tne  complainant's  right  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 


!.  (iv.,  12.)— 2.  (iy.,  11.)— 3.  (Cic,  de  Oral.,  i.,  41.— Id.,  pro 
Hir^a,  c.  11.— Dij.  1,  tu.  2,  3.  2,  1/  7.) 
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world ;  but  the  action  determines  that  the  defcndani 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  ths 
plaintiff's  claina.  The  actio  in  personam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintilT  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants;  it  is 
therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injmy  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  The  actio 
mixta  of  Justinian's  legislation'  was  so  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  personam.  Such  was 
the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to  the  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries  which  were  confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power,  in 
part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  from,  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  and  canile 
aediles,  was  called  jus  honorarium,  as  opposed  to  the 
jus  civile,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which, comprehend- 
ed the  leges,  pklnscita,  senahis  amsulia,  &c.  The  jus 
/wnorarium  introduced  new  rights  and  modified  ex- 
isting rights ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable  to 
such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights,  and 
this  was  effected  by  the  actions  which  the  praetors 
and  aediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetors  and  aediles  is  founded  the  distinction  of  ac- 
tions into  dvHes  and  honoraricB,  or,  as  they  are  some 
times  called,  pratorim,  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  prajtor's  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ac- 
tion was  called  versecutcrria.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  damages  ypcbna)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  pamalis ;  for  the 
thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  vindictUio 
and  the  condictio.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  both 
the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably  sometimes 
called  actio  mixta,  a  term  which  had,  however,  an- 
other signification  also,  as  already  observed.  The 
division  of  actiones  into  directa  or  vulgares,  and  uii- 
les,  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  actiones  fictitia 
or  fictions,  by  which  the  rights  of  action  were  en- 
larged and  extended.  The  origin  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  praetor  to  grant 
an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action  could 
legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  inanis  or  invMlis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor's  power,  the  actiones  utiles 
were  stiU  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  the  juris 
prudentes  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  When- 
ever an  ad,io  utilis  was  granted,  it  was  framed  on 
some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised  right  of  action. 
Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by  Gains,'  he  who  ob- 
tained the  bonorum  possessio  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
succeeded  to  the  deceased  by  the  praetorian,  and  not 
the  civil  law :  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  action 
(directa  actio)  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased, 
and  could  only  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his 
being  what  he  was  not,  namely,  heres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinaries  and  ex- 
traordinaiia.  The  ordinaries  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the  prostor, 
injure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  injudicio.  When 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  before  or  by  the  praetor 
in  a  summary  way,  the  name  extraordinaria  was 
applicable  to  such  action.     {Vid.  Interdict.) 

The  foundation  of  the  division  of  actions  into 
actiones  stricti  juris,  bonce  fidei,  and  arbitrarice,  is  not 
quite  clear.    In  the  actiones  stricti  juris,  it  appears 
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ikrtt  Uie  fonniila  of  the  praetor  expressed  in  precise 
and  strict  terms  the  matter  submitted  to  the  judex, 
whose  authority  was  thus  confined  within  limits. 
In  the  actiones  bontz  fdei,  or  ex  fide  bona,^  more  lati- 
tude was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the  praetor, 
ur  was  implied  in  the  Mnd  of  action,  such  as  the 
action  ex  empto,  vendilo,  locato,  &c.,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judex.  The  actvmes  arbitraria 
were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus  says,  because 
the  whole  matter  In  dispute  was  submitted  to  his 
judgment;  and  he  could  decide  according  to  the 
justice  and  equity  of  the  case,  without  being  fel> 
tered  by  the  pKetor's  formula.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  judex  properly  could  only  condemn  in 
a  sum  of  money ;  but  the  arbiter  might  declare  that 
any  particular  act  should  be  done  by  either  of  the 
parties,  which  was  called  his  arbUrivm,  and  was 
followed  by  the  condemnatio  if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpetnus  and  tempo- 
rales  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  br  a  lex,  senaius  coTisuUvm,  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  mnita- 
tiou  as  to  time ;  but  those  which  were  granted  by 
the  prEetor's  authority  were  generally  limited  to 
the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  aU  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  adiones  in  jus  and  in 
fadmm,  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula.  In 
the  formula  in  fadmn  concepta,  the  prsetor  might 
direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact 
which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue ;  and  on  finding 
the  fact,  to  make  the  proper  condemnatio :  as  in  the 
case  of  a  freedman  bringing  an  action  against  his 
patronus.  In  the  formula  in  jus  the  fact  was  not  in 
issue,  but  the  legal  consequences  of  the  fact  were 
submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
formula  m  factum  commenced  v/ith  the  technical 
expression,  Siparet,  &c.,  "  If  it  should  appear,"  &c.; 
the  formula  in  jus  commenced,  Quod  A.  A.,  &c., 
"  Whereas  A.  A.  did  so  and  so."" 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  were  considered  public,  as  op- 
posed to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  privatcB.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judicia  publica  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  judicia  privata. 
[Vid.  Judicium.) 

The  actions  called  noxoles  were  when  a  flius 
familias  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  father),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to  an- 
other. In  either  case  the  father  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong- doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  punishment  (noxte)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  dammum  injuria,  which 
was  given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex ;  and  that  of  injmi- 
arum  et  vi  bonorvm  raptamm,  which  was  given  by 
the  edict,  and  therefore  was  of  praetorian  origin. 
This  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman 
division  and  classification  of  actions  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
of  rights  of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes 
of  obtaining  them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintifi"  sum- 
moning the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  proetor  or 
other  magistrate  who  had  jurisdiclio :  this  process 
was  called  m  jus  vocalio  ;    and,  according  to  the 


laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  in  effect  a  drag 
ging  of  the  defendant  before  the  prsetor  if  he  reftised 
to  go  quietly.  This  rude  proceeding  was  modified 
in  later  times,  and  in  many  cases  there  could  be  no 
in  jus  •cocaiio  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtaia  the  prjetor's  permission  under  pain 
of  a  penalty.  It  was  also  established  that  a  man 
cotild  not  be  dragged  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  a 
man  kept  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we  should  say, 
being  served  with  a  writ,  he  ran  the  risk  of  a  kind 
of  sequestration  (actor  in  bona  mittebatur).  The 
object  of  these  rules  was  to  make  the  defendant  ap- 
pear before  the  competent  jurisdiction ;  the  device 
of  entering  an  appearance  for  the  defendant  does 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman 
lawyers.'  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
the  plaintiff  called  on  any  by-stander  to  witoess 
{amiestari)  that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  touched 
the  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the  defendant 
into  court.  °  The  parties  might  settle  their  dispute 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defendant  might 
be  baUed  by  a  vindex.'  The  vindei  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  vades.  This  settlement  of 
disputes  on  the  way  was  called  transactio  in  via, 
and  serves  to  explain  a  passage  in  St.  Matthew.* 

When  before  the  pra;tor,  the  parties  were  said 
jure  a^ere.  The  plaintiff  then  prayed  for  an  action, 
and  ifthe  praetor  allowed  it  {dabat  actionem),  he  then 
declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring  against 
the  defendant,  which  was  called  edere  actionem. 
This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or  orally,  or  by  the 
plaintiff  taking  the  defendant  to  the  aSntm,  and  show- 
ing him  which  action  he  intended  to  rely  on.'  As 
the  formula  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to 
comprehend,  every  possible  form  of  action  that 
could  be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was  presumed 
that  he  could  find  among  all  the  formulse  some  one 
which  was  adapted  to  his  case,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly supposed  to  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  not 
take  pains  to  select  the  proper  formula."  If  he  took 
the  wrong  one,  or  if  he  claimed  more  than  his  due, 
he  lost  his  cause;'  but  the  prsetor  sometimes  gave 
him  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  inteTiiio.'  If,  for 
example,  the  contract  between  the  parties  was  for 
something  in  genere,  and  the  plaintiff^claimed  some- 
thing in  specie,  he  lost  his  action:  thus  the  contract 
might  be,  that  the  defendant  undertook  to  seU  the 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyestuff  or  a  slave ;  if  the 
plaintiff  claimed  Tyrian  purple  or  a  particular 
slave,  his  action  was  bad;  therefore,  says  Gaius, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  so  ought  the 
claim  of  the  iiUentio  to  be.  It  will  be  obsened  that, 
as  the  formulEe  were  so  numerous  and  comprehen- 
sive, the  plaintiff  had  only  to  select  the  formula 
which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  his  case,  and  it 
would  require  no  farther  variation  than  the  inser- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  thing 
claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  with  the 
amount  of  damages,  4c.,  as  the  case  might  be. 
When  the  prsetor  had  granted  an  action,  the  plain- 
tiff required  the  defendant  to  give  security  for  his 
appearance  before  the  praetor  (in  jure)  nv  a.  day 
named,  commonly  the  day  but  one  after  the  ire  ju^ 
vocatio,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled  at 
once.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a  surety,  was  said 
vades  dare,'  vadimtmium  promittere  or  facere;  the 
suretv,  vas,  was  said  spondcre ;  the  plaintiff,  when 
satisfied  with  the  surety,  was  said  vadari  revm,  to 
let  him  go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  have  sureties  from 
him.  When  the  '.c.'t.'ndant  promised  to  appear  in 
jure  on  the  day  narif-l,  without  giving  any  surety, 
this  was  called  vadimonium  purum.  In  some  cases 
remperatores  (vid.  Judex)  were  named,  who,  in  case 
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M  ine  defendant  making  default,  condemned  him  in 
the  sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadimoniwm. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
he  was  said  vadiTiumium  sisters ;  if  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  said  ■vadwumivm  desendsse,  and  the 
UTEetor  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bonomm  possessio.' 
Both  parties,  on  the  day  appointed,  were  summoned 
by  a  crier  (preeco),  when  the  plaintiff  made  his  claim 
or  demand,  which  was  very  briefly  expressed,  and 
may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  our  declara- 
tion at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  exceptio. 
If  he  simply  denied  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  forms  of  the  exceptio  also  were  contained  in  the 
pKEtor's  edict,  or,  upon  hearing  the  facts,  the  prsetor 
adapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  exceptio  was  the 
defendajit's  defence,  and  was  often  merely  an  equi- 
table answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintiff's  legal  demand. 
The  plaintiff  might  claim  a  thing  upon  his  contract 
with  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  might  not  de- 
ny the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a  plea  of  fraud 
QMus  maius),  or  that  he  had  been  constrained  to 
come  to  such  agreement.  The  exceptio  was  in  effect 
something  which  negatived  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
and  it  was  expressed  by  a  negative  clause :  thus,  if 
the  defendant  should  assert  that  the  plaintiff  fraudu- 
lently claimed  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  not 
given  to  the  defendant,  the  exceptio  would  run  thus : 
Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Auli  Agerii  factum  sit  neque 
fiat.  Though  the  exceptio  proceeded  from  the  de- 
fendant, it  was  expressed  in  this  form,  in  order  to  be 
adapted  for  insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render 
the  condem'naMo  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  peremptmice  or  diUdmia.  Per- 
emptory exceptions  were  a  complete  and  perpetual 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  such  as  an  excep- 
tio of  dolus  irialus  or  of  res  judicata.  Dilatory  ex- 
ceptions were,  as  the  name  imports,  merely  calcu- 
lated to  delay  the  plaintiff's  demand;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty  claimed 
was  not  yet  due.  Gaius  considers  the  exceptio 
litis  dividuiB  and  rei  residua?  as  belonging  to  this 
class.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted  his  action  after  a 
dilatory  exception,  he  lost  altogether  his  right  of 
action.  There  might  be  dilatory  exceptions,  also, 
to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  of  which  class  is  the 
exceptio  cogtiitoria^  by  which  the  defendant  objects 
either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sue  by  a 
cognitor,  or  that  the  cognitor  whom  he  had  named 
was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a  cognitor.  If  the  ex- 
ception was  allowed,  the  plaintiff  could  either  sue 
himself,  or  name  a  proper  cognitor,  as  the  case 
might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  peremptory  exceptio,  the  praetor  might  af- 
terward give  him  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
it ;  whether  he  could  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
dilatory,  was  a  doubtful  question.' 

The  plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendant's  excep- 
tio, for  the  defendant,  by  putting  in  his  plea,  became 
an  actor.  (  Vid.  Actor.)  The  defendant's  plea  might 
be  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege  some- 
thing that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  plea.  Thus, 
in  the  example  given  by  Gains,*  if  the  auctioneer 
(argenlarius')  claimed  the  price '  of  a  thing  sold  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this  shape : 
Ut  ita  dffmum  emptor  damnetur,  si  ei  res  quam  emerit 
tradita  sit;  and  this  would  be  in  form  a  good  plea. 
But  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  article 
should  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
money  was  paid,  the  argentarius  might  put  in  a  rc- 
plie/itio  in  this  shape:  Nisi  prcedvAum  est  ne  aliter 
emptori  res  tiraderetiwr  qmm,  si  pretium  emptor  solvent. 
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If  the  defendant  answered  the  replicaiio,  his  answ  tt 
was  called  duplicaiio;  and  the  parties  might  go  on 
to  the  t/riplicatio  and  gua/kwplicatio,  and  even  farther, 
if  the  matters  in  question  were  such  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  be  brought  to  an  is.sue. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  prisscriptio,  so  called 
from  being  written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the 
formula,  and  which  was  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  the  plaintiff  in  certain  cases.'  For  instance,  if 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  make  to  the  plaintiff  a 
certain  fixed  payment  yearly  or  monthly,  the  plain- 
tiff had  a  good  cause  of  action  for  all  the  sums  of 
money  already  due ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
his  demand  for  the  future  payments  not  yet  due,  ii 
was  necessary  to  use  a  prsescription  of  the  follow- 
ing form :  Ea  res  agatw  cujus  rei  diesfwit. 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  cognitor  or  procmator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  he  had!^ signified  his  assent." 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procwrator,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  give  security  (satisdare) ;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  an  aetio  in  rem,  the  defendant  who 
was  in  possession  was  required  to  give  security,  in 
order  that,  if  he  lost  his  cause  and  did  not  restore 
the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated  value,  the  plaintiff 
might  have  an  action  against  him  or  his  sureties. 
When  the  actio  in  rem  was  prosecuted  by  \he  formula 
petitoria,  that  stipidatio  was  made  which  was  called 
judiadum  solvi.  As  to  its  prosecution  by  the  sponsio, 
see  Sponsio  and  Centl-mviri.  If  the  plaintiff  sued 
in  his  own  name,  he  gave  no  security;  nor  was  any 
security  required  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  either 
from  the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the 
cognitor  actually  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  was 
personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator  acted  for 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  the  plain- 
tiff would  adopt  his  acts ;  for  the  plaintiff  was  not 
prevented  from  bringing  another  action  when  a  pro- 
curator acted  for  him.  Tutors  and  curators  gener- 
ally gave  security,  like  procurators.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio  in  personam,  the  same  rules  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  as  in  the  cuiio  in  rem.  If  the  defendant  ap- 
peared by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se- 
curity; it  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator  had  to 
give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a  judex 
or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor  who 
named  or  appointed, a  judex,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions.  The 
judices  were  said  dari  or  addid.  So  far  the  pro- 
ceedings were  said  to  be  injwe:  the  prosecution  of 
the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate  dis- 
cussion. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gaius  :*  Judex  esto.  Si  paret  Aulm,m  Agerivm 
apiid  Nwnerium  Negidium  mensam  argenteam  depo- 
misse  eamque  dolo  rtialo  Numerii  Negidii  Aido  Agerio 
redditam  non  esse  qiumti  ea  res  erit  tantam  pecuniam 
judex  Numerium  Negidium  Aula  Agerio  condemnato  • 
si  non  paret,  absolvito. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  the  following  analysis  of  it  bv 
Gaius :  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demonstratio, 
intcntio,  adjiidicatio,  condemnotio.  The  demonstraiij) 
is  that  part  of  the  formula  which  explains  what  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  is.  For  instance,  if  the 
subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold,  the  demonstratio  would 
run  thus :  Quod  Aldus  Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  howr- 
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k7ie7/4  vendidit.  The  intenlio  contains  the  claim  or 
demand  of  the  plaintiff:  Si  paret  Iwminem  ex  jure 
QuirUium  Auli  Agerii  esse.  I'he  adjudicaiio  is  that 
part  of  the  formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority 
to  adjudicate  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute to  one  or  other  of  the  litigant  parties.  If  the 
action  be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which 
belongs  to  them  all,  the  adjudication  would  run 
thus:  Quantum  adjudicari  opartet  judex  TUw  a^djudi- 
cato.  The  condemnaiio  is  that  part  of  the  formula 
which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  stmi  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him :  for 
example,  Jtulex  Nunusnuim  Negidium  Aido  Agerio 
scsterHum  milia  condemna:  si  non  paret ^  absolve. 
Sometimes  the  imtentio  alone  was  requisite,  as  in 
the  formulae  called  prcejudidaks  (which  some  mod- 
ern writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which  the 
matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  a  dos,  and 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  fact  solely  was  the 
tiling  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  formula  contained  the  cmidemnaiio, 
it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary  damages ; 
and,  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff  claimed  a 
particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not  adjudge  the  de- 
fendant to  give  the  thing,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  but  condemned  him  in  a  siuu  of  mon- 
ey equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  for- 
mula might  either  name  a  iixed  sum,  or  leave  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  the  thing  to  the  judex, 
who  in  all  cases,  however,  was  bound  to  name  a 
definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or  the 
statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant ;  for  the  itdeniio,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  plaintifF's  declaration ;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this  also  should  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  The  formula  also  con- 
tained the  directions  for  the  judex,  and  gave  him 
the  power  to  act.  The  resemblance  between  the 
English  and  Roman  procedure  is  pointed  out  in  a 
note  in  Starkie's  Law  of  Evidence.''- 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  which  are  briefly 
described  under  their  several  heads :  Actio — Aqua 
pluvia  arcenda ;  Borwrvm  vi  raptorum ;  Certi  el  In- 
ceiii;  Commodaii;  Communi  dividundo ;  Confessoria; 
Damni  injuria  dati ;  Dejecti  vel  effusi ;  Depend ;  De- 
positi ;  De  dolo  malo ;  Emti  et  venditi ;  Exercitaria ; 
Ad  ExMbendum;  Familia  erciscwndce;  Fiduciaria; 
Finium  regundorum ;  Fiirli;  Hypotkecaria ;  Injuri- 
arum;  Institoria;  Jmikati;  Qiwdjussu;  Legis  Aqui- 
lice ;  Locaii  et  conducti ;  Mwndati  mutui ;  Negativa  ; 
Nrgotimrwm  gestonim ;  NoxoMs;  Depauperie;  Depe- 
cvlio ;  Pignoraticia  or  PignoralUia ;  Publiciana ; 
Qiumli  minoris ;  Ratimiiims  distrahendis ;  Derecepto; 
Redhibitoria ;  Rei  uxorice  or  Dotis ;  Restituloria  and 
Rcscissoria ;  Rutiliana ;  Serviana ;  Pro  socio ;  Trilni- 
tmia;  Tidelci:. 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
civil  or  private  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
petitor;  m  a  public  action  {causa  publicd)  he  was 
called  accusator.'  The  defendant  was  called  reus, 
both  in  private  and  public  causes :  this  term,  how- 
ever, according  to  Cicero,'  might  signify  either 
party,  as  indeed  we  might  conclude  from  tne  word 
itself  In  a  private  action  the  defendant  was  often 
called  adversarius,  but  either  party  might  be  called 
a'lversanus  with  respect  to  the  other.  Originally, 
no  person  who  was  not  si«  juris  could  maintain  an 
action ;  afilius  familias,  therefore,  and  a  slave,  could 
not  maintain  an  action ;  but  in  course  of  time  cer- 
tain actions  were  allowed  to  a  fdius  familias  in  the 
absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act  from  mad- 
ness or  other  like  cause.*  Wards  brought  their  ac- 
tions by  their  guardian  or  tutor;  and  in  case  they 


I.  (i.,  p.  4.)— a.  {Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (De  Orat.,  ii.,  43.) 
4.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  s.  17.) 
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wished  to  bring  an  action  against  their  tutor,  the 
praetor  named  a  tutor  for  the  purpose.'  Peregrini, 
or  aliens,  originaliy  brought  their  action  through 
their  patronus;  but  afterward  in  their  own  name, 
by  a  fiction  of  law,  that  they  were  Roman  citizens. 
A  Roman  citizen  might  also  generally  bring  his  ac- 
tion by  means  of  a  cognitor  or  procurator.  {Vid. 
Actio.)  A  universilas,  or  corporate  body,  sued  and 
was  sued  by  their  odor  or  syndicus." 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  manager 
of  another's  business  generally.  The  actor  puilicvf 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  superintendence  or  care 
of  slaves  and  property  beloYiging  to  the  state.' 

ACTOR.    {Vtd.  HisTRio.) 

ACTUA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  who  took  down 
the  speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  public  assemblies.* 
In  the  debate  in  the  Roman  senate  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
short-hand  writers,  who  were  employed  by  Cicero 
to  take  down  the  speech  of  Cato. 

The  ACTUiRii  MrLiTia;,  under  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keeji  the  ac- 
counts of  the  army,  to  see  that  the  contractors  sup- 
plied the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  to  agree- 
ment, Su:.^ 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  length.  "Actus 
vocaiatw,  in  quo  boves  agerentmr  cum,  arairo,  uno  im- 
petu  justo.  Hie  erat  cxx  pedum ;  duplicaiusque  in 
longitiuHnemjugerumfaciebat.""  This  actus  is  called 
by  Columella  actus  quadraMis ;  he  says,'  "  Actus 
quadratiis  wndiquejiniturpedibus  cxx.  Hoc  duplicatmn. 
facit  jugerwm,  et  aJb  eo,  quod  erat  jimd/iim^jngeri  nomen 
uswrpavU ;  sed  hunc  ad/um  jrrovincia  Bcdica  rustici 
acrmam  (or  acnami)  vocant."  Varro'  says,  "Actus 
quadraims  qui  et  lotus  est  pedes  cxx,  et  kmgus  tolidem, 
is  TTiodus  acrma  Latine  appellatur."  The  adms  quad- 
rakis  was  therefore  equal  to  half  a  jugemm,  or  14.400 
square  Roman  feet.  The  actus  minimus  or  sirnplex'' 
was  120  feet  long  and  four  broad,  and  therefcie 
equal  to  480  square  Rom£in  feet. 

ACTUS.    (Firf.  Servitittes.) 

ACUS,  dim.  ACICULA  (JSe^ovv,  PeXovic,  /Ja^i'r), 
a  needle,  a  pin. 

We  may  translate  acus  a  needle,  when  we  suppose 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  hole  or  eye'°  for  the 

Eassage  of  thread ;  and  a  pin,  when,  instead  of  a 
ole,  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  knob,  a  small 
globe,  or  any  other  enlarged  or  ornamental  termina- 
tion. 

The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pins,  chiefly 
taken  from  originals  in  bronze,  vary  in  length  bnr^ 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches. 

is- 
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Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  but  also  ol 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  Their  principal  use  was  to 
assist  in  fastening  the  garments,  and  more  particu- 
lariy  in  dressing  the  hair.  The  mode  of  platting 
the  hair,  and  then  fastening  it  with  a  pin  or  needle, 


1.  (Gaius,  i,,  ]84.)-2.  (Dlfr.  3,  tit.  4.)— 3.  ■Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii., 
30 ;  ill.,  67. — LipB.,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  30.) — 4.  (Suet., 
Jul.,  55. — Seneca,  Ep.  33.) — 5.  (Animiaii.,  xx.,  5. — Cod.  xii., 
tit.  37,  a.  5,  1« ;  xii.,  tit.  40.)— 6.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xyiii.,  3.)— 7 
(v.,  1.)— 8.  (De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  16.)-!.  (Colum.,  v.,  1.— Varro, 
De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  4.)— 10.  (rpiinjiia,  rpu/iaXia.) 
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is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  head, 
taken  from  a  marble  group  which  was  found  at  Apt, 
in  the  south  of  France.' 


This  fashion  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times 
b>  the  lemales  of  Italy.  Martial  alludes  to  it  in  the 
fulowing  epigram,  in  which  he  supposes  the  hair  to 
be  anointed  with  perfumes  and  decorated  with  rib- 
ands: 

"  Termia  ne  madidi  violeitt  bomiyd'rui  crirtes, 
Pigat  acus  tortas,  sustiTieaique  comas'" 

The  acus  was  employed  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, being  inserted  under  the  nails. 

Honesty  was  enjoined  upon  children  by  telUng 
them  thiit  it  was  wrong  even  to  steal  a  pin. 

'0  yap  Geof  ^Xetz^l  <ye  'kXtju'lov  Tzapdv.^ 
*AD'AMAS  {adufiac),  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  several  hard  substances,  and  among  the 
rest,  probably  to  the  Diamond.  Psellus  describes 
the  gem  adantas  as  follows ;  ;^'poidv  /isv  kx^i,  vtXl^ov' 
ac-j  Kol  arikinfiv,  "  its  colour  resembles  crystal,  and 
is  splendid." — "  It  is  probable,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  that  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the  gem  called  ad- 
umas,*  had  in  view,  among  other  things,  the  dia- 
mond ;  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  fables  he  relates  of 
it,  that  this  substance  '  of  highest  value,  not  only 
among  gems,  but  all  hmnan  things,  and  for  a  long 
time  known  to  kings  only,  and  to  very  few  of  them,' 
was  unknown  to  hun.  He  has  evidently  confound- 
ed in  his  description  several  widely  different  miner- 
als ;  to  which,  from  their  hardness,  or  their,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  indomitable  nature,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  uddfiaf,  '  adamant.'  Thus  steel  was 
very  frequently  so  called ;'  and  those  grains  of  na- 
tive gold,  which,  when  the  gangue  containing  them 
was  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  resisted  the  pes- 
tle and  could  not  be  comminuted  by  it,  were  called 
adamas}  Something  of  this  sort  Pollux  meant  by 
that  '  flower  of  gold,"  or  choicest  gold,  which  he 
calls  adamas;^  and  Plato,  too,  by  'the  branch  or 
knot  of  gold,"  which,  from  its  density,  very  hard  and 
deep  coloured,  was  called  adamas}"  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  native  gold  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  authors 
from  whom  Pliny  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adamas 
is  found  in  gold  mines;  that  it  accompanies  gold; 
that  it  seems  to  occur  nowhere  but  in  gold ;  that  it 
is  not  larger  than  a  cucumber  seed,  nor  unlike  to  it 
in  colour.  Of  the  six  kinds  he  mentions,  that  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  India,  not  in  gold,  but  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  crystal,  may  have  been 
the  diamond;  though  even  here  it  is  probable  that 
he,  and  those  from  whom  he  copies,  mistook  fine 
crystals  of  quartz  for  diamonds,  or,  rather,  call 
such  crystals  adamas.    The  description  given  is 
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precisely  that  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  in  which  the 
prism  has  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid  upon  a  common  base.'  The 
marmer  in  which  Dionysius  Periegetes  character- 
izes adamas  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  also 
spoke  of  crystals  of  quartz ;  for  the  diamond  in  its 
unpolished  state,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  would 
hardly  have  been  styled  '  aU-resplendent,'^  and 
afterward  '  brilliant.'^  The  locality,  too,  in  the 
former  case,  being  Scythia.  The  variety  of  adamas 
which  Pliny  calls  sideriies,  was  magnetic  iron  ore  ;* 
and  the  Cyprian  was  probably  emery,  or  some  simi- 
lar substance  used  in  engraving  gems."* 

*ADAR'KES  (aSapKJig).  Matthiolus  admits  his 
ignorance  of  what  this  substance  is,  and  Matthias 
Faber  was  in  error  when  he  referred  it  to  the  Lapis 
Spongites.'  From  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  Paulus  ^gineta,  it  was  evidently 
nothing  but  the  etflorescence  which  gathers  about 
reeds  in  certain  salt  lakes.' 

ADDIC'TI.    (Fi(i.  Nexi.) 

ADDIC'TIO.    (_Vid.  Actio.) 

ADDIX,  ADDIXIS  {ddSi^,  u6dili(),  a  Greek  meas 
ure,  according  to  Hesychius  equal  to  four  xoIvikei. 

ADEIA  (arfcta).  When  any  one  in  Athens,  who 
had  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  foreigner,  a  slave,  &c.,  ^vished  to  accuse 
a  person  of  any  offence  against  the  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so,  which 
permission  was  called  uSeia."  An  Athenian  citizen 
who  had  incurred  uTt/xia  {vid.  Atimia)  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  udcia  before  he  could  lay  an  infor 
mation  against  any  one.' 

ADEMP'TIO.     (Vid.  Legatum.) 

ADGNA'TIO.     (Firf.  Hekes;  Testamentum.) 

ADGNA'TI.     {Vid.  Cognati.) 

♦AiyiANTON,  a  plant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Adianlmm  Capilhis,  or  "Maiden-hair." 
Both  Meander  and  Theophrastus  say  of  it,  that  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  wet  by  rain  (a,  neg.,  and  Siaiva,  "to  wet"). 
Apuleius  mentions  Callitriclwn,  Polyt-richon,  and  As- 
plenon  as  synonymes  of  it.'" 

'AAIKI'AS  Trpof  TOP  Sijiiov  ypa^^,  and  aTraTTjGeo)^ 
Tov  Srjjiov  -ypa(pfi,  were  actions  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  against  persons  who  were  considered  to 
have  misled  the  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  by  misrepresentations  or 
false  promises,  into  acts  of  injustice,  or  into  measures 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  If  an  individual 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  these  offences  is  preserved  by  Demos- 

tll6I16S  ^^ 

ADITTO  HEREDITA'TIS.  (Fi(2.HEREDiTAs.) 

ADJUDICA'TIO.    {VU.  Actio.) 

ADLEC'TI  were  those  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  and  nonours  of  the  preetor- 
ship,  quffistorship,  aedileship,  and  other  public  otfices, 
without  having  any  duties  to  perform.'^  In  inscrip- 
tions we  constantly  find,  adkcliis  inter  tnbunos,  iiiier 
qutsstores,  inter  pratores,  &c.  The  name  also  was 
applied,  according  to  Festus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  from  the  equites  on  accotmt  of  the 
small  nvunber  of  senators ;  but  it  appears  more  prob- 
able that  the  adlecti  were  the  same  as  the  con- 
scripti.  Livy  says,  Conscriptos  in  Tumum  serMum 
appellaiant  ledos." 

ADLEC'TOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  prov- 
inces in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors." 


L  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Exp.  Suppl.,  iii.,  3.) — 2.  (Lib.  ziv.,  Epif . 
54.)— 3.  (Menan.  et  Philem.,  Reliq.  a  Meineke,  p.  306.)— 4. 
(It.  N.,  xxxvii.,  15.) — -5.  CA.ndixag.  yivQi  ci6fjpov.  Hesych. — 
Stanley,  ia  .^sch. ,  Prom.  Vinct.,  6.) — 6.  (Salmas.,  Exercit. 
Plin.,  p.  757.)— 7.  lypvuov  av8of.)— 8.  (yli.,  99.)— 9.  (xpuffoB 
^OS  1-10.  (Tim.,  V,,  7,  p.  67,  ed.Tauchn.) 
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ADOPTION. 

ADMISSIONA'LES  were  chamberlains  at  the 
imperial  court,  who  iatroduced  persons  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor.'  They  were  divided  into 
four  classes;  the  chief  officer  of  each  class  was 
caQ.eiproximvs.admissioTmm;''  and  the  proximi  were 
under  the  magister  admissioTmm.'  The  admission- 
ales  were  usually  freedmen.* 

Friends  appear  to  have  beer,  called  amid  admis- 
skmis  privue,  secundcs,  or  tcrtia.  According  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  the  ainwm  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hang- 
ings, into  which  persons  were  admitted  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  favour  in  which  they  were 
held.' 

ADO'NIA  {aSuvid),  a  festival  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.'  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  by 
women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  they  brought 
into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  which  were  laid 
out  as  corpses ;  and  they  observed  all  the  rites  cus- 
tomary at  funerals,  beating  themselves  and  uttering 
lamentations.'  The  second  day  was  spent  in  mer- 
riment and  feasting,  because  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite.' 

*ADO'NIS  (aiSuvif,  or  ^fufcojTOf),  the  Flying-fish, 
or  Exocmtus  volitans,  L.' 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  Adoption  was  caUed 
by  the  Athenians  dai^oirjaif,  or  sometimes  simply 
TToiriai;  or  iJeoif.  The  adoptive  father  was  said 
woceiadat,  eiaTTOieiadai,  or  sometimes  irotclv ;  and 
the  father  or  mother  (for  a  mother  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  could  consent  to  ner  son  being 
adopted)  was  said  kKnouZv  :  the  son  was  said  cKnoi.- 
tladai,  with  reference  to  the  family  which  he  left ; 
and  slanoieladai  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  7ro(i;r6f,  elcnroi^TOC,  or  ^erfif,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legitimate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  the 
father,  who  was  called  yvijawQ'. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  offspring 
and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by  testa- 
^nent,  name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in  case 
his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age.'°  If  he  had 
male  offspring,  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  property. 
This  rule  of  law  was  closely  connected  with  the 
rule  as  to  adoption ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a 
son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
have  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
children,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  have 
exercised  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted ;  but  fe- 
males could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males.''  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father;  he  inherited  his  property,  and  main- 
tained the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  father.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father's  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted  son 
might  return  to  his  former  family,  in  case  he  left  a 
child  to  represent  the  family  of  his  adoptive  father : 
unless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  right  which  he 
might  have  had  on  his  father's  side  if  he  had  not 
been  adopted;  but  he  retained  all  rights  which  he 
might  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for  the  act  of  adop- 
tion had  no  effect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 


1.  (Lamprid.,  Sever.,  c.  4. — "Oflicium  admisBionis."  Suet., 
Vesu.,  c.  14.) — 2.  (Ammian.,  xxii.,  7.) — 3.  {Ammian.,  xv.,  5.— 
Vop.,  Aurel.,  c.  12.)— 4.  (Cotl.  Theod.,  vi.,'  tit.  2,  s.  12  i  tit.  9, 
3  2 ;  tit.  35,  8.  3.)— 5.  (Son.,  de  Benof.,  vi.,  33,  scq.— Clem.,  i., 
10.)— 6.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  412.— Schol.  in  loo.)— 7.  (Plutarch, 
Ale,  c.  18. — Nic,  c.  13.) — 8.  (For  a  fuller  account,  consult  An- 
thon'a  Classical  Dictionary,  s.  v.) — 9.  (jElian,  ix,,  36.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  ix.,  19.)— 10.  (Dcniosth., /coriJ  Sre^dvov  'itxi.,  13.)— II. 
risffiui  rcflrroiJ 'Ayvfou  KA^pou.) 
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the  adopted  person ;  she  still  continued  his  moJhe* 
after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  -vrere  en- 
titled to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition  of  it 
by  -vrXl,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  his  life- 
time; they  wer3,  therefore,  interested  in  preventing 
frauaulent  adoptions.  The  whole  community  were 
also  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  into 
their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the  next  of  kin 
against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  them- 
selves to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  required  that  the 
father  should  enter  his  son,  whether  bom  of  his 
body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his  phratria 
{(pparpiKov  ypa/i/MTelov)  at  a  certain  time,  the  Thar- 
geUa,'  with  the  privity  of  his  kinsmen  and  phratorea 
(yevvfjTai,  ^parope^).  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  adoptive 
father's  demus  Q.j]iiapxtKov  ypa/ifiaTclov),  without 
which  registration  it  appears  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  fuU  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demus. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  himself  might  procure  to  be  done  if  he  was 
of  age,  or  if  not.  Ins  guardian  or  next  friend.  If  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
{Klripov  diadiKaata)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  registration  of  the  adopted  son  tmtif  the  tes- 
tament was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession,^  took  his  property  by 
the  right  of  blood  {a-^^iarcia  Kara  yivoc).  Though 
registration  might  in  this  case  also  be  required, 
there  was  no  adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some 
modem  writers  suppose ;  for  the  next  of  kin  neces. 
sarily  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenians 
are  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  general 
doctrines  may  be  mainly  deduced  from  the  orations 
of  Isaeus,  and  those  of  Demosthenes  against  Macar- 
tatus  and  Leochares. 

ADOPTION  (ROMAN).  The  Roman  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawful 
marriage  or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  gen- 
eral name  which  comprehended  the  two  species, 
adoptio  and  adrogatio ;  and  as  the  adopted  person 
passed  from  his  own  familia  into  that  of  the  person 
adopting,  adoptio  caused  a  capitis  dimimdin,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (in  potestate  paren- 
tium),  whether  a  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  fe- 
male, was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person 
adopting  him.  It  was  effected  under  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate  {magislratvs),  the  prcetor,  for  in- 
stance, at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (prases)  in  the 
provinces.  The  person  to  be  adopted  was  emanci- 
pated (vid.  Mancipatio)  by  his  natural  father  before 
the  competent  authority,  and  surrendered  to  the 
adoptive  father  by  the"  legal  fonn  called  in  jure 
cessw? 

When  a  person  was  sni  juris,  i.  e.,  not  in  the 
power  of  his  parent,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was 
csHei  adrogatio.  Originally  it  coiild  only  be  effect- 
ed at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  populus 
{populi  andorikite)  in  tlie  cbmitia  nuriata  (Jcge  airi- 
ata);  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the  caput  oi 
status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be  affected  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  the  comitia  curiata. 
(Jlodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adrogated  into  a 
plebeian  family  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
elected  a  tribunus  plebis.*    Females  could  not  be 


1 .  (Isajus,  TTcpi  Tou  'ATToAXoSwp.  K\/ipnv,  3,  5.) — 2.  (Demosth,, 
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ailoptcd  by  the  adrogario.  Under  the  emperors  it 
became  the  practice  to  effect  the  adrogatio  by  an 
imperial  rescript  (^prindpis  anctmtale,  ex  rescripto 
principis) ;  but  this  practice  had  not  become  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Gaius,  or,  as  it  appears,  of 
Ulpian.i  It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  passage 
in  Tacitus,'  that  Galba  adopted  a  successor  without 
the  ceremony  of  the  adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  addressed  to  the  pon- 
•ifices,  those  who  were  imder  age  (impuberes),  or 
wards  {pwpilli),  could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be 
adopted  by  the  adrogatio.  If  a  father  who  had 
children  in  his  power  consented  to  be  adopted  by 
another  person,  Doth  himself  and  his  children  be- 
came in  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the 
property  of  the  adopted  son  became  at  once  the 
property  of  the  adoptive  father.^  A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  tUl  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case  (Justa,  bima,  causa)  to 
the  pontiiices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preluuinary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontiiices  was  probably  founded  on  their  right  to 
preserve  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.*  It  would,  accordingly,  have  been  a  good 
ground  of  refusing  their  consent  to  an  adrogatio, 
if  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  the  only  male  of 
his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would  in  such  case  be  lost. 
It  was  required  that  the  adoptive  father  also  had  no 
children,  and  no  reasonable  hopes  of  any ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  condition,  that  he  should  be 
older  than  the  person  to  be  adopted. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

Finallv,  all  adoption  was  effected  by  the  imperial 
rescript. 

The  effect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the  legal  re- 
lation of  father  and  son,  just  as  if  the  adopted  son 
were  born  of  the  blood  of  the  adoptive  father  in 
lawful  marriage.  The  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  the  adopting 
parent,  and  it  appears  that  the  preservation  of  the 
sacra  privata,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  made  perpetual,  was  frequently  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  childless  person  adopting  a  son. 
In  case  of  intestacy,  the  adopted  child  might  be  the 
heres  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  became  the  brother 
of  his  adoptive  father's  daughter,  and  therefore 
could  not  marry  her;  but  he  did  not  become  the 
son  of  the  adoptive  father's  wife,  for  adoption  only 
gave  to  the  adopted  son  the  jura  agnationis.' 

The  phrase  of  "  adoption  by  testament'"  seems  to 
be  rather  a  misapplication 'of  the  term;  for,  though 
a  man  or  woman  might  by  testament  name  a  heres, 
and  impose  the  condition  of  the  heres  taking  the 
name  of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  this  so-caUed 
adoption  could  not  produce  the  effects  of  a  proper 
adoption.  It  could  give  to  the  person  so  said  to  be 
adopted  the  name  or  property  of  the  testator  or  tes- 
tatrix, but  nothing  more.  A  person  on  passing 
from  one  gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name 
of  his  new  familia,  generally  retained  the  name  of 
his  Old  gens  also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  ter- 
mination amis.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  tes- 
tament of  his  imcle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name 
of  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus ;  but  he  caused 
the  adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.' 

ADORA'TIO  (TrpooKOT^utf)  was  paid  to  the  gods 
in  the  following  manner :  The  individual  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  the  god  whom  he 
wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved 
it  to  the  statue.  Hence  we  have  in  Apuleius, 
"  NulM  Deo  adkitc  supplicavit ;  nullum  templum  fre- 


1.  (Compare  Gaius,  i.,  98,  -with  Gaius  as  cited  in  Dig.  1,  tit. 
7,  s.  2  ;  andUlpian,  Frag.,  tit.  8.)— 2.  (Hist.,  i.,  15.)— 3.  (Gaius, 
ii.,  98.)^.  (Cic,  r.ro  Dom.,  13,  seqq.)— 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  97-107.— 
Dig.  1,  tit.  7.— Cicero,  pro  Domo.)— 6.  (Cic,  Brut.,  58.)— 7. 
(Cic,  Off.,  iii.,  18.— Id.  ad  Att.,  vii.,  8.— Suet ,  Jul.,  83.— Tib., 
Si^cqq. — ^Heiaecc,  Syntagma.— Dig.  36,  tit  1,  s  63.) 
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fiterUavit;  si  fanum  aliquod  prixtereat,  nefhs  habel 
adorandi  gratia  manum    labris    odTtuniere. ''      The 
adoratio  differed  from  the  oratio  or  prayers,  suppli- 
cations, which  were  offered  with  the  hands  extend 
ed  and  the  palms  turned  upward.'    The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  Irom  the 
eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  m  prostra- 
tion on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  and  knees 
of  the  emperor.' 
ADROGA'TIO.    {Vid.  Adoption.) 
ADSCRIPTI'VI.     (Vid.  Accensi.} 
ADSTIPULA'TIO.    {VU.  Stipulatio.) 
ADULTERIUM  properly  signifies,  in  the  Ro- 
man law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man  ha^^ng 
sexual  intercourse  with  another  man's  wife.    Stu- 
prum  (called  by  the  Greeks  i^dopd)  signifies  the  like 
offence  with  a  widow  or  virgin.    It  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  female  which  determined  the  legal 
character  of  the  offence ;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
adultery  unless  the  female  was  married. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted  (prob- 
ably about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis 
coei-cendis,  the  fijst  chapter  of  which  repealed  some 
prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  which  prior  enactments  we  are,  however, 
unacquainted.  In  this  law  the  terms  adulterium 
and  stuprum  are  used  indifferently;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  these  two  terms  differed  as  above  stated. 
The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  collected 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Paulus.* 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  tht  enactments  repeal- 
ed by  the  Julian  law  contained  special  penal  pro- 
visions against  adultery;  and  it  is  also  not  im- 
probable that,  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  husband 
might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife."  It 
seems,  also,  that  originally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  pub- 
lic offence ;  but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
prosecution  was  limited  to  the  husband,  father, 
brother,  patruus,  and  avunculus  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  husband  or  father  in  whose  power 
the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  against  the  wife,  after  which 
time  any  other  person  might  prosecute.'  A  woman 
convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  part  of  her  property  (bojM),  and 
banished  (rekgata)  to  some  miserable  island,  such 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  was 
mulcted  in  half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like 
manner.  This  law  did  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  which  death  was  inflicted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  punishment, 
and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Julian  law.'  But, 
by  a  constitution  of  Constantine'  (if  it  is  genuine), 
the  offence  in  the  adulterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,'  the  law  of  Constantine 
was  probably  only  confirmed ;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  two  years, 
she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  father  (both  adop- 
tive and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and  adulter- 
ess in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  by  the  law.    If  the 


1.  (Apul.,  Apolog.,  p.  496.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  5.)— 2.  (urr- 
TidGiiara  x^P^v  :  .5Cscli.,  Prom  V.,  1004. — Lucret.,  v.,  1199. — 
Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  23,  1.) — 3.  (On  tliis  whole  subject,  consult 
Brouerius,  de  Adorationibus,  Amst.,  1713.) — 4.  (48,  tit.  5  — 
Sentent.  Recept.,  ii.,  tit.  26,  ed.  Schulting.) — 5.  (Dion.  Hal, 
ii.,  25.— Suet.,  Tib,,  35.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  85.)- 7.  (Tad;  , 
Ann.,ii.,  50 ;  iii.,  24.—  Lips.,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann  ,  iv.,  42. — 
Noodt,  Op.  Onm.,  ';  286,  sfqq.)— 8.  (Cod.,ix.,  30.)— 9.  (Ncnr 
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father  killed  only  one  of  tne  parties,  he  brought 
himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
De  Sicariis.  The  husband  might  kill  persons  of  a 
certain  class,  described  in  the  law,  whom  he  caught 
in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife ;  but  he  coald 
not  kill  his  wife.  The  husband,  by  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Julian  law,  could  detain  for  twenty  hours 
the  adulterer  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  fact,  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  calling  in  witnesses  to  prove  the 
adultery.  If  the  wife  was  divorced  for  adulterj-, 
the  husband  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.' 
Horace^  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  Julian  law. 

Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  {jioixeia) 
with  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (iroA/la/c^).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.^  But  it  was  no 
adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was 
engaged  in  selling  anything  in  the  agora.*  The 
Roman  law  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the 
same.'  The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, and  detain  him  till  he  foimd  sureties  for 
the  payment.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had  been  un- 
justly detained,  he  might  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband ;  and  if  he  gained  his  cause,  he  and 
his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  adulterer  to 
the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use  a  knife  or 
dagger.' 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  fioixetag  ypa(pri.  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  (artp'o).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
■he  was  seen  there,  anv  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
pleased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.' 

ADVERSA'RIA,  note-book,  memorandum-book, 
posting-book,  in  Which  the  Romans  entered  memo- 
randa of  any  importance,  especially  of  money  re- 
ceived and  expended,  which  were  afterward  tran- 
scribed, usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of  leger. 
( TalnUcs  jiistcB,  codex  accepli  et  expensi.)  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  difference  between  the  adVersaria  and 
tabulae  in  Ms  Oratio  pro  Rose.  Com.,  c.  3 :  Quid  est, 
q\U}d,  negligenier  scribamus  adversaria  ?  quid  est,  quod 
diligerder  conficiamus  tabulas  ?  qxm  de  causa  ?  Quia 
h/sc  sunt  menstrua,  ilia  sumt  ceternm;  hcec  deleiiMr 
itatim,  nice  servanMr  sancte,  &c. 

ADVERSA'RIUS.    (Firf.  Actor.) 

ADU'NATOI  {liSivaToi),  were  persons  supported 
by  the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity 
or  bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  alivelihoocl. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias'  and  Aristotle,'  one  obolus  a  day  Avas 
given;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterward  in- 
creased to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  restricted  to 
persons  whose  property  was  under  three  miiine;  and 
the  examination  of  those  who  were  entillol  to  it  be- 
longed to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred.'"  Pi^is- 
tratus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  mutilated  in  war." 

f.  (Ulpian,  Fr.,  vi.,  12.)— 2.  ((!ann.,iv.,  v.  21.)— 3.  (I.ysins, 
hTTfp  T(i^  ^KptiTOfrQivoit^  (ftfivov.) — ^1.  (Doini)sth.,  Kfnijt  Nfa//)ns, 
-:.  18.)— 5.  (PuuIqs,  Sent.  Rcciipt.,  vi.,  tit.  26.)— 6.  (Dcmostli., 
kutA  Nco/p.,  18.) — 7.  (Dcmostli.,  KaTa  ^catp.,  c.  22.— jTIschin., 
KuTa  Ttjiapx-j  <  30.) — 8.  iinrlp  Toti  'A(^ui'(irou,  c.  iv.,  p.  749.) — 
9.  (ITarpocrat.,  AHvaroi.) — 10.  {.^schin.,  kutu  Ti/uip^oti,  c. 
21.) — 11.  (Plut.,  Solon.,  r.  31.— Lysias,  l-rrep  rou  ^A^vviiTov,  a 
tpeech  written  for  an  individual,  in  oriler  to  prove  '^^r  *■*  •"-* 
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ADVOCA'TUS  seems  originally  to  have  £;rni 
fied  any  person  who  gave  another  his  aii".  in  ais  at 
fair  or  business,  as  a  witness,  for  instance ;'  or  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  protecting  him  in  taking 
possession  of  a  piece  of  property."  It  was  also  used 
to  express  a  person  who  in  any  way  gave  his  advice 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cauje ; 
but  the  word  did  not  signify  the  orator  or  patronu' 
who  made  the  speech,'  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Un- 
der the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any 
way  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,*  and  was 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.'  The  advocate's 
fee  was  then  called  honorarium.  (^Vid.  Obatoe, 
Patronus,  Cincia  Lex.) 

The  advocatus  is  denned  by  Ulpian'  to  be  any 
person  who  aids  another  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit  or 
action. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  ofiicer  es 
tablished  by  Hadrianus.'  It  was  his  business  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  iiscus  or  the  imperial 
treasury,  and,  among  other  things,  to  maintain  its 
title  to  bona  cadiuca.^ 

AD'YTUM.     (Fi<^.  Temple.) 

^A'CIA.    (FkAIAKEIA.) 

^BU'TIA  LEX.     (Firf.  Actio.) 

^DES.     (V'i(i.  House;  Temple.) 

-^DI'LES.  The  name  of  these  functionaries  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  their  having  the  care  of  the 
temple  (cedes)  of  Ceres.  The  Eediles  were  originally 
two  ia  number :  they  were  elected  from  the  plebes, 
and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  B.C.  494.  Their 
duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been  merely  ministe- 
rial; they  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribtmes  in 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intrusted  to  them, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  hearing  of  causes 
of  smaller  importance.  At  an  early  period  after 
their  institution  (B.C.  446),  we  find  them  appointee 
the  keepers  of  the  senatus  consulta,  which  the  con- 
suls had  hitherto  arbitrarily  suppressed  or  altered.' 
They  were  also  the  keepers  of  the  plebiscita.  Oth- 
er functions  were  gradually  intrusted  tc  them,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  their  dutief  from 
some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  censors.  They 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  buildings,  both 
sacred  and  private :  tmder  this  power  they  provided 
for  the  support  and  repair  of  temples,  curia;,  &c., 
and  took  care  that  private  buildings  which  were  in 
a  ruinous  state  were  repaired  by  the  owners  or  pull- 
ed down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, a  matter  of  public  administration.  According 
to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the  censors ;  but 
when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  sediles.  The  care  of  each  particulai 
source  or  supply  was  farmed  to  undertakers  (re- 
demptores),  and  all  that  they  did  was  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  censors  or  the  oediles.'"  The 
care  of  the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  clean- 
sing and  draining  of  the  citv,  belonged  to  the  sediles ; 
and,  of  course,  tlie  care  of  the  cloacas.  They  had 
the  office  of  distributing  corn  among  the  plebes; 
but  this  distribution  of  corn  at  Rome  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  or  procuring 
it  from  foreign  parts,  which  was  performed  by  the 
consuls,  quDsstoi-s,  and  piTetors,  and  sometimes  by 
an  oxtiMordinary  magistrate,  as  the  pnefectus  an- 
nona-.  The  asdiles  had  to  see  that  the  public  lands 
were  not  improperly  used,  and  that  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on ;  and 
they  had  power  to  punish  by  fine  any  unlawful  act 
in  this  respect.    They  had  a  general  superintcnd- 


entitlotl  to  lio  supportctl  liv  the  ."itate. — Petit., Lcir.  Att.,  viii.,  tit 
3,  s.  5.— Dikkh,  Public  Ecou.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  323-327,  transl  j 
1.  (Vario,  de  Re  Ilust.,  ii.,  c.  5.)— 2.  (Cic,  pro  Cs-cin.,  c.  8.) 
—3.  (Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.,  74.)— 4.  (Di^.  50,  tit.  13,  s.  1  )— 5,  (Ta 
cit.,  Ann.,  x.,  fi.)- 6.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  13.)— 7.  (Sp.ait.,  Vit.  Had., 
r.  60,)— 8.  (Dig.  28,  tit.  4,  s.  3,)— 9.  (Liv  ;ii.,  55.)— 10.  ,D« 
Vquse.duct,  Item.,  lib,  ii.) 
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ence  over  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  conse- 
qaence,  the  supervision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
exposed  to  sale,  such  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
measures :  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  under  which  the  gadiles  are  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers  (ayopavofioi).  It  was  their  bu- 
siness to  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious  rites 
were  introduced  into  the  city,  to  look  after  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals.  The  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  police  comprehended  the 
iuty  of  preserving  order,  regard  to  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths  and  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, of  brothels,  and  of  prostitutes,  who,  it  appears, 
were  registered  by  the  Eediles.  The  aediles  had  va- 
rious oflicers  under  them,  as  prsecones,  scribse,  and 
viatores. 

The  ^DiLES  CuRHLEs,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
tricians, afterward  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from  both.' 
The  office  of  curule  aediles  was  instituted  B.C.  365, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ple- 
beian ffidiles  refusing  to  consent  to  celebrate  the 
ludi  miaximi  for  the  space  of  four  days  instead  of 
three;  upon  which  a  senatus  consultum  was  pass- 
ed, by  which  two  eediles  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  patricians.  From  this  time  four  Eediles,  two 
plebeian  and  two  curule,  were  annually  elected.' 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  sediles  curales  were, 
the  sella  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is  derived, 
the  toga  prtEtexta,  precedence  in  speaking  in  the 
senate,  and  the  jus  imaginis.'  The  sediles  curules 
only  had  the  jus  edicendi,  or  the  right  of  promulga- 
ting edicta  ;*  but  the  rules  comprised  in  their  edicta 
served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  asdiles.  The 
edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  founded  on  their 
authority  as  superintendents  of  the  markets,  and  of 
buying  and  selling  in  general.  Accordingly,  their 
edicts  had  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
the  rules  as  to  buying  and  selling,  and  contracts  for 
bargain  and  sale.  They  were  the  foundation  of  the 
actiones  asiiiiciae,  among  which  are  included  the 
actio  redhilntoria  and  qtio,nti-  mvnoris.^  A  great  part 
of  the  provisions  of  the  aediles'  edict  relate  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of  slaves.  The  persons  both  of 
the  plebeian  and  curule  aediles  were  sacrosancti.^ 

It  seems  that,  after  the  appointment  of  the  curule 
sediles,  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  ple- 
beian aediles  were  exercised,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, by  all  the  sediles  indiflFerently.  Within  five 
days  after  being  elected  or  entering  on  office,  they 
were  required  to  determine  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
among  themselves,  what  parts  of  the  city  each 
should  take  under  his  superintendence;  and  each 
aedile  alone  had  the  care  of  looking  after  the  paving 
and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  the  same  local  character  with- 
in his  district.  The  other  duties  of  the  office  seem 
to  have  been  exercised  by  them  jointly. 

In  the  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals  and 
solemnities,  there  was  a  farther  distinction  between 
the  two  sets  of  aediles.  Many  of  these  festivals, 
such  as  those  of  Flora'  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
tended by  either  set  of  aediles  indifferently ;  but  the 
plebeian  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  plebeian  aBdiles,  who  had  an  allowance  of  mon- 
ey for  that  purpose;  and  the  iines  levied  on  the 
pecuarii  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  appropria- 
ted to  these  among  other  public  purposes.'  The 
celebration  of  the  ludi  magni  or  Piomani,  of  the 
ludi  scenici  or  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
ludi  Megalesu,  belonged  especially  to  the  curule 
aediles,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  tlat  they. 


1.  (Liv.,Yi!.,  1.)— 2.  (Liv.,  \-i.,  42.)— 3.  (Cic,  2  Verr.,  v.,  14.) 
— 4.  (Gains,  i.,  6.)— 5.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  De  jEdilieio  Edicto.— 
A.  Geli.,  iv.,  2.)— 6.  (Liv.,  iii ,  55.)— 7.  (Cic,  2  Vorr.,  v.,  14.— 
Ovid.,  Fast.,  278,  seqq.)— 8.  (Liv  ,  -x..,  S3;  xxvii.,  6 —Ovid, 
Fast.,  278,  seqq.) 
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often  incurred  a  prodigious  expense,  with  the  vit  w 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  voles  in 
future  elections.  I'his  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  asdiles  arose  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities  which 
individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves  after  the 
Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  emperors  hard- 
ly surpassed  that  of  individual  curule  aediles  under 
the  Republic ;  such  as  C.  J.  Caesar  the  dictator,  P. 
C.  Lentulus  Spinther,  and,  above  all,  M.  jEmilius 
Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not  limited  to  bare 
show,  but  comprehended  objects  of  public  utiUty, 
as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dockyards,  ports,  and 
aqueducts.'  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius''  of  the  ludi  Megalesii  being  superintended 
by  the  plebeian  aediles ;  but  it  was  done  pursuant  to 
a  senatus  consultum,  and  thus  the  particular  excep- 
tion coniii-ms  the  general  rtde. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  Caesar  caused  two  curule  aediles 
and  four  plebeian  aediles  to  be  elected ;  and  thence- 
forward, at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of  aedile  was 
of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were  aimually  elect- 
ed. The  two  new  plebeian  asdiles  were  called  Ce- 
reales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look  after  the  supply 
of  com.  Though  their  office  may  not  have  been 
of  any  great  importance  after  the  institution  of  a 
praefectus  annonae  by  Augustus,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  existed  for  several  centuries,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  Eediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  minores 
magistratus.  The  plebeian  aediles  were  originally 
chosen  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  afterward  at 
the  comitia  tributa,^  in  which  comitia  the  curule 
aediles  also  were  chosen.  It  appears  that,  until  the 
lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen  might  be 
a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which  was 
passed  at  the  instance  of  the  tribime  L.  V.  Tappu- 
lus,  B.C.  180,  iixed  the  age  at  wliich  each  office 
might  be  enjoyed.*  The  passage  of  Livy  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  ages  Iixed  by  tliis  law ;  but 
it  is  collected,  from  various  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  that  the  age  fixed  for  the  aedileship  was 
thirty-six.  This,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  t. 
man  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  different 
rule  for  the  plebeian  aedileship. 

The  Eediles  existed  under  the  emperors ;  but  their 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their  func- 
tions exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the  em- 
perors. After  the  battle  of  Aetium,  Augustus  ap- 
pointed a  praefectus  urbis,  who  exercised  the  gen- 
eral police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from  the 
asdiles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superin- 
tending the  religious  rites,  and  the  banishing  from 
the  city  of  all  foreign  cersmonials ;  he  also  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  temples,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedileship  by  depri- 
ving it  of  its  old  and  original  functions.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius,'  that  no  one  was  willing  to  hold  so  con- 
temptible an  office,  and  Augustus  was  tnerefore  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  compelling  persons  to  take 
it :  persons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  served  the  office  of  quaestor  and 
tribune ;  and  this  was  done  more  than  once.  The 
last  recorded  instance  of  the  splendours  of  the 
aedileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  who 
volvuiteered  to  take  the  office,  and  repaired  all  the 
public  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, without  drawing  anything  from  the  treasu- 
ry.' The  aedileship  had,  however,  lost  its  true 
character  before  this  time.    Agrippa  had  aljeadj 


1.  (Cic,  Off,,  ii.,  17.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  3  ;  xxxvn.,  15..- 
2.  (xliii.,  48.)— 3.  (Dion.  Hal.,  vi.,  90  ;  ix.,  43,  49.— Liv.,  li.. 
56,  seq.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xl.,  44.)— 5.  (Iv.,  r.  24.)— 6.  (Dion.  Cas  , 
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beei  consul  before  he  accepted  the  office  of  aedile, 
and  his  munificent  expenditure  iii  this  nominal  of- 
tice  was  the  close  of  the  splendour  of  the  aedileship. 
Augustus  appointed  the  curule  Eediles  specially  to 
the  office  of  putting  out  fires,  and  placed  a  bodjr  of 
600  slaves  at  their  command ;  but  the  prsefecti  vigi- 
lum  afterward  performed  this  duty.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  curatores  viarum  were  appointed  by  him  to 
superirotend  the  roads  near  the  city,  and  the  quatu- 
orviri  to  superintend  those  within  Rome.  The  cu- 
ratores operwm  puMicarum  and  the  curatores  alvei  Ti- 
beris,  also  appointed  by  Augustus,  stripped  the  sedi- 
les  of  the  remaining  few  duties  that  might  be  called 
honourable.  They  lost  also  the  superintendence  of 
wells  or  springs,  and  of  the  aquedAicts,'  They  re- 
tained, under  the  early  emperors,  a  kind  of  police, 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  open  licentiousness 
and  disorder:  thus  the  baths,  eating-houses,  and 
brothels  were  still  subject  to  their  inspection,  and 
the  registration  of  prostitutes  was  stiJl  within  their 
duties."  We  read  of  the  sediles  under  Augustus 
making  search  after  libellous  books,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  btimed. 

The  coloniEe,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later  pe- 
riod, had  also  their  cediles,  whose  numbers  and 
functions  varied  in  diflTerent  places.  TliHy  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  to  havf  re- 
sembled the  aediles  of  Rome.  They  were  (.  h<  sen 
annually.^ 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  aedilps  are 
stated  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy  hy  Schu- 
bert, De  Romaiwni-m  ^dililms,  Jib.  iv.,  I!(  gimontu, 
1828  ' 

MDlT'm,  MDITIJMI,  vEDI'J'Jjyil  (called  by 
the  Greeks  veunSpot,  ^dKuitnt,  and  v7:t//iitopoi*),  were 
peisous  who  took  care  of  ihe  temples,  attended  to 
the  cleaning  of  them,  Ac*  They  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  temple.s,  or  near  them,  and  to  have  act- 
ed as  ciceroni  to  those  person?  who  wished  to  see 
them.*  In  ancietit  times,  t^ip  Beditui  were  citizens, 
but  under  the  eiiiperbrs  freedmen.' 

*AE'DON  {;,\ri.i6v),  will.iii-i  doubt  the  Motacilia 
Lmsdnia,,  L.,  and  Svlrm  iMscinia.  (Latham),  or  the 
Nightingale.  Wc  soi«(;times  read  udovk,  or  ariinviq 
in  Doric.  The  nightingale  is  also  called  iptkofiriMi 
and  vpoKvri  by  the  poets.  That  it  is  the  male  bird 
only  which  sings,  was  well  understood  by  the  an- 
cients." Virgil,  however,  has  on  one  occasion  given 
the  power  of  song  to  the  female  bird.'  From  some 
papers  in  the  Classical  Journal,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nightingale  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night." 

.(EGIS  is  a  Greek  word  (aJyi'r,  -Mof),  signifying, 
literally,  a  goatskin,  and  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy with  ve6plg,  a  fawnskin." 

According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  aegis  worn 
by  Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  inf&ncy.  Hyginus  relates"' 
that,  when  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  Titans,  he 
was  directed,  if  he  wished  to  conquer,  to  wear  a 
goatskin  with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  To  this 
particular  goatskin  the  term  a?gis  was  afterward 
confined.  Homer  always  represents  it  as  part  of 
the  armour  of  Jupiter,  whom,  on  this  account,  he 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  agis-hcaring  (aiyioxo^). 
He,  however,  asserts  that  it  was  borrowed  on  difier- 
ent  occasions  both  by  Apollo'^  and  by  Minerva." 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  having  been 
used  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  for 
clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 

1.  (Frontinus,  ii.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  85.)— S.  (Do  JEAil. 
Col.,  &c.,  Otto.,  Lips.,  1732.)— 4.  (Horod.,  vi.,  134.)— 5.  (Liv., 
Ijx.,  17.- GoU.,  xii.,  10.— Suet.,  Dom.,  1.— Varro,  Do  Liny, 
lat.,  vi.,  2.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4,  4  10.— Cic,  2  Vorr,, 
iv.,  44.— Sohol.  in  Ilor.,  Ep.  11,  i.,  230.)— 7.  (Sorv.  in  Virg., 
Ma.,  ix.,  649.)— 8.  (Eustath.  in  II.,  iii.,  150,  p.  395.)— 9.  (Georo;., 
iv.,  511,  seqq.)— 10.  (vol.  xxvii.,  p.  92;  xxviii.,  p.  184,  343; 
xxiv.,  p.  255  ;  xxx.,  p.  180,  341.)— 11.  (Vid.  Ilcrod.,  iv.,  189.)— 
12.  lAstron.  Pool.,  13.)— 13.  (II.,  xv.,  229,  307-318,  300  ;  xxiv., 
20.)— 14.  (II..  u.,  447-449  j  xviii.,  804  ;  ixi.,  400.) 
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goatskin  was  imployed  in  the  same  manner  j  and 
the  particular  application  of  it  which  we  have  now 
to  consider  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  support- 
ed by  a  belt  or  strap  {TsXafiav,  balleus)  passing  ovei 
the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated  with  the 
shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left  hip.  In 
order  that  a  goatskin  might  serve  this  purpose,  twd 
of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied  over  the  righ) 
shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other  extremity  being 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  shield.  In  combat,  the 
left  arm  would  be  passed  under  the  hide,  and  would 
raise  it  together  with  the  shield,  as  is  shown  in  a 
marble  statue  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Naples,  which,  from  its  style  of  art,  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  ancient  in  existence. 


Other  statues  of  Minerva,  also  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  some  still  more 
ancient  type,  represent  her  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
with  the  goatskin  falling  obliquely  from  its  loose 
fastening  over  her  right  shoidder,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The  annexed 
iigure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Dresden.  The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  goat- 
skin are  here  expressed  by  the  folds  produced  in  it 
by  the  girdle  with  which  it  is  encircled. 


Another  mode  of  wearing  this  garment,  also  of 
peaceful  expression,  is  seen  in  a  statue  of  Minerva 
at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  that  last 
referred  to,  and  in  the  very  ancient  image  of  the 
same  goddess  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  .^gi- 
na.    In  both  of  these  tjie  sgis  covers  the  right  as 


JEGIS. 

R'ell  as  the  left  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  back, 
falling  behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  feet. 
Schom'  considers  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 
lEgis. 

By  a  figure  of  speech.  Homer  uses  the  term  aegis 
to  denote  not  only  the  goatskin,  which  it  properly 
signified,  but,  together  with  it,  the  shield  to  which  it 
belonged.  By  thus  understanding  the  word,  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  both  why  Minerva  is  said  to 
tlirow  her  father's  eegis  around  her  shoulders,^  and 
why,  on  one  occasion,  Apollo  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
his  hand,  and  to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  con- 
fomid  the  Greeks,'  and  on  another  occasion  to  cover 
with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  insult.*  In  these  passages  we  must  suppose 
the  «gis  to  mean  the  shield,  together  with  the  large 
expanded  skin  or  belt  by  which  it  was  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
supposed  the  aegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  father  of 
the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the  appal- 
ling Gorgon's  head,*  and  its  border  was  surrounded 
with  golden  tassels  (-Svaavoi),  each  of  which  was 
worth  a  hecatomb.''  In  the  figures  above  exhibited, 
the  serpents  of  the  Gorgon's  Head  are  transferred  to 
the  border  of  the  skin. 

By  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  asgis  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
disregarded.  They  represent  it  as  a  breastplate 
covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of  scales,  not  used 
to  support  the  shield,  but  extending  equally  on  both 
■  sides  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  tak?ji  from  a  statue  at  Florence. 
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part  cf  his  left  arm.  The  shield  is  p.aced  H.iJer- 
neath  it,  at  his  feet.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  ■.'>« 
thunderbolt. 


With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
egis  by  the  Latin  poets  generally  correspond.' 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  segjs  properly 
Jelonged  to  Jupiter,  and  was  only  borrowed  from 
dim  by  his  daughter,  and  although  she  is  common- 
ly exhibited  either  with  the  aegis  itself,  or  with  some 
emblem  of  it,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as  an  attribute 
of  Jupiter  in  works  of  art.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  museum  at  Leyden  a  marble  statue  of  Jupiter, 
fotind  at  Utica,  in  which  the  aegis  hangs  over  his 
left  shoulder.  It  has  the  Gorgon's  head,  serpents 
on  the  border,  and  a  hole  for  the  left  arm  to  pass 
through.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  cameo 
engraved  by  Nisus,  a  Greek  artist.  Jupiter  is  here 
represented  with  the  aegis  wrapped  round  the  fore 


1.  (BSttiger,  Amalthea,  ii.,  215.)  — 2.  (II.,  v.,  738;  xviii., 
B04.)— 3.  (U.,  XV.,  229,  307,  seqq.)— 4.  (ixiv.,  20.)-5.  (U.,  v., 
741.)— 6.  (n.,  ii.,  446,  seqq.)— 7.  (Viig; ,  ^n.,  viii.,  435,  seqq.— 
Val.  Flacc.,  vi.,  174.-  %id.  Apollinaris,  Carm.,  xv. — Sil.  Ital., 
a    442.) 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  ihe  apgi.^,  in- 
tending thereby  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  cliar- 
acter  of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue  of  Ha- 
drian in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  example. 
In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman  conception 
of  the  Eegis  is  of  course  followed,  coinciding  with 
the  remark  of  Servius,"  that  this  breast-armour  was 
called  aegis  when  worn  by  a  god ;  Imua,  when  worn 
by  a  man. 

Hence  Martial,  in  an  epigram  on  the  breastplate 
of  Domitian,  says, 

"  Dum  vacat  kcBC,  Ctesar,  polerit  Icrica  vocari , 
Pectore  cum  sacro  sederit,  agis  eril.'" 
In  these  lines  he  in  fact  addresses  the  emperor  as 
a  divinity. 

*jEGYPTIL'LA,  a  name  common  to  several 
species  of  agate.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  de- 
nomination of  what  is  still  called  Egyptian  pebble ; 
a  striped  jasper ;  the  quartz  agate  onyx  of  Haiiy.' 

*AEIZO'ON  (asi^uov),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscori- 
des*  describes  three  species :  the  first,  or  a.  to  /xiya, 
being  the  Sempervivum  arhoreum,  according  to  Sib- 
thorp  and  Sprengel ;  the  second,  or  a,  to  luxpov,  the 
Sedum  rupestre  or  rejlexum  (Rock  or  Yellow  Stone- 
crop)  ;  and  the  third,  the  Sedum  striatum,  according 
to  Columna  and  Sprengel.  The  aei^uov  of  Theo- 
phrastus'  is  the  same  as  the  first  species  of  Dios- 
corides,  the  characters  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
high  authority  of  Sibthorp  and  Sprengel,  who  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  Dr.  Adams  thinks  he  is  justi- 
fied in  identifying  with  those  of  the  Sempervivum 
tectmnim,  or  Houseleek.' 
AEI'SITOI.  (Vid.  Prytaneion.) 
jE'LIA  SEN"riA  LEX.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  A.D.  3),  con- 
tained various  provisions.  By  one  clause  it  was 
provided  that  manumitted  slaves,  who,  during  their 
servitude,  had  undergone  certain  punishments  foi 
offences,  should  not  become  either  Roman  citizens 
or  Latini,  but  should  belong  to  the  class  of  peregri- 
ni  dediticii.  (Fid.  Dediticii.')  The  law  also  con- 
tained various  provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  had  only  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
Latinus,  might  become  a  Roman  citizen.  The  law 
also  made  void  all  manumission  of  slaves  effected 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  a  creditor  or  a  patron, 
whether  such  manumission  was  effected  in  the  Ufe- 


1.  (iEn.,  viii.,  435.)— 2.  (vii.,  1.)— 3.  (Moore's  Anc.  llineral* 
gy,  p.  181.— PUn.,  xxxvii.,  10.)— 4   (iv    88.)-  -5.  (H.  P ,  w^ 
15.) — 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) 
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time  of  the  master,  or  by  his  tf  stament.  It  prescri- 
bed certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
manumission  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  (dominus) 
was  under  twenty ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
though  a  person  of  the  age  cf  fourteen  could  make 
a  will,  he  could  not  by  will  give  a  slave  his  free- 
dcra- 

^NEATO'RES  {ahenoiores^)  were  those  who 
blew  upon  wind  instruments  in  the  Roman  army; 
namely,  the  tntccmatirres,  cornicines,  and  tuMcines.^ 
^neatores  were  also  employed  in  the  public 
games.*  A  collegium  ce-iieatorum  is  mentioned  in 
inscriptions.' 

jEOLIP'YL^  {aUXov  niXai)  were,  according 
to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,'  hollow  vessels, 
made  of  brass,  which  were  used  in  explaining  the 
origin,  &c.,  of  the  winds.  These  vessels,  which 
had  a  very  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  the  tire,  by  which,  of  course,  steam  was 

^UUITAS.    (Vid.  Jus.) 

jERA,  a  point  of  time  from  which  subsequent  or 
preceding  years  may  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  common  sera  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by  the  name 
of  the  chief  archon  of  each  year,  whence  he  was 
called  upxi^v  ettuvu/zoc  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  by  one 
of  the  ephors ;  and  the  Argives  by  the  chief  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  who  held  her  office  for  life.'  The  fol- 
lowing £eras  were  adopted  in  later  times :  1.  The 
sera  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.C.  1184,  which  was  first 
made  use  of  by  Eratosthenes.  2.  The  Olympiac 
aera,  which  began  B.C.  776,  and  was  first  made  use 
of  by  Timaeus  of  Sicily,  and  was  adopted  by  Polyb- 
ius,  Diodorus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  Pau- 
sanias.  (  Vid.  Olympiad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alex- 
andrian aera,  which  began  B.C.  323.  4.  The  aera 
of  the  Seleucidae,  which  began  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  313.  5.  The  aeras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there 
were  three,  but  the  one  in  most  common  use  began 
in  November,  B.C.  49. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  (ab  urbe  condita)  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  subsequently,  but  in  earlier  times 
the  years  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls. We  also  find  traces  of  an  aera  from  the 
banishment  of  the  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  is  given  differently  by  diiferent 
authors.  That  which  is  most  commonly  followed 
is  the  one  given  by  Varro,  which  corresponds  to 
B.C.  753.*  It  must  be  observed  that  753  A.U.C.  is 
the  first  year  before,  and  754  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
after  the"  Christian  aera.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
corresponding  to  the  year  A.U.C,  subtract  the  year 
A.U.C.  from  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C.=149  B.C.  To 
find  out  the  year  A.D.  corresponding  to  the  year 
A.U.C,  subtract  753  from  the  year  A.U.C;  thus, 
767  A.U.C.=14  A.D. 

iERA'RII,  those  citizens  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  perfect  franchise ;  i.  e.,  those  who  cor- 
responded to  the  Isotcks  and  Atimi  at  Athens.  The 
name  is  a  regular  adjective  formed  from  ms  (bronze), 
and  its  application  to  this  particular  class  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  as  the  aerarii  were  protected 
by  the  state  without  being  bound  to  military  ser- 
vice, they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  tes  mlUlarc, 
which  was  thus  originally  a  charge  on  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sums  for  knights'  horses  were  levied 
on  the  estates  of  rich  widows  and  orphans.'  {Vid. 
Ms  HoRDEABiuM.)  The  persons  who  constituted 
this  class  were  either  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
which  had  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome  (the 


1.  (Gaius,  lib.  i.— Ulp.,  Frn?.,  til.  1.— Di^.  2.1,  tit,  5,8.  57,60. 
— Tacit.,  Ann.,  XV.,  55.) — 2,  {Ammian,,xxiv.,  4.) — 3.  (Suot,.  Jul,, 
32,)— 4.  iSen.,  Ep.,84,)— 5.  (Orelli,  4059,— Gruter,  204,  No,  1.) 
— fl.  (i.,  6.)— 7.  (Thuoyd.,  ii.,  2,— Pausan,,  iii.,  11,  ^  2.)— S. 
(Nicbahr,  Hist.  Rom,,  vol.  i,,  p.  258-269,  transl.)— 9.  (Nicbuhr, 
Hist.  Rom,.  i„  p.  465.) 
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tngmhtit),  or  clients  and  the  descendants  of  freed- 
men.  The  decemvirs  enrolled  in  the  tribes  all  who 
were  aerarians  at  that  time:'  and  when  the  tribes 
comprised  the  whole  nation,  the  degradation  of  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  (which  was  called 
arariv/m  facere ;'  referre  aliguem,  in  cerarios ;'  or  in 
tabujas  CcerUum  referri  juiere^)  might  be  practised 
in'the  case  of  a  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  plebeian. 
Hence  aerarius  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  corrupt 
judices  who  tried  Clodius,  says,'  Maculosi  senatores, 
nudi  etpiiies,  iriMcni  turn  tarn  o-raM.^  quam^  ut  appellavr 
tnr,  ararii.  He  is  alluding  to  the  Aurelian  law, 
which  settled  that  the  judices  should  be  selected 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribtmi  aara- 
rii.  These  Irilnmi  ararii,  who  constituted  an  ordei 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  representatives  of  the  most  respectable  plebei- 
ans, were  originally  heads  of  tribes,  who  acted  as 
general  inspectors  and  collectors  of  the  ces  mUitare 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.'  In  the  same  way 
the  publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  taxes,  constituted  a 
numerous  class  of  the  equestrian  order. 

.S;RA'RIUM,  the  public  treasury  at  Rome.  After 
the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of  Saturn 
was  used  as  the  place_  for  keeping  the  public  treas- 
ure, and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  the  later  times  of 
the  empire.'  Besides  the  public  money,  the  stand- 
ards of  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  aerarium ;'  and 
also  all  decrees  of  the  senate  were  entered  there,  in 
books  kept  for  the  purpose.' 

The  aerarium  was  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
common  treasur}',  in  which  were  deposited  the  regu- 
lar taxes,  and  which  were  made  use  of  to  meet  the  • 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  ;  and  the  sacred 
treasury  (jerarium  sanctum,  saTictiiis"^,  which  was 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril. 
The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  every  slave  who 
was  enfranchised,"  and  some  part  of  the  plunder  of 
conquered  nations,  were  deposited  in  the  sacred 
treasury."  Augustus  established  a  separate  treas- 
ury tmder  the  name  of  csrarium  militare,  to  provide 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  impc- 
sed  several  new  taxes  for  that  purpose.'^ 

The  cerarium,  the  public  treasury,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  fiscus,  the  treasury  of  the  emper- 
ors.'*   (Vid.  Fiscus.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  was  originally  in- 
trusted to  tie  quaestors  and  their  assistants,  the 
tribuni  aerarii ;  but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  tjuaestors 
were  elected,  it  was  transferred  to  the  aediles,  in 
whose  care  it  appears  to  have  been  till  B.C.  28, 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who 
had  been  praetors."  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
quaestors ;"  but  Nero  made  a  fresh  change,  and 
committed  it  to  those  who  had  been  praetors,  and 
whom  he  called  jyrecfecti  (trani.'-''  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  the  charge  of  the  treasur\'  appears  to 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  pr^tors ;"  but 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again 
intrusted  to  the  prsefects,  who  appear  to  have  held 
their  office  for  two  years." 

*.ERU'GO  (iofX  Verdigris,  "Among  the  an- 
cients, as  it  still  is,  verdigris  was  a  common  green 
pigment;  and  Dioscorides'"  and  Pliny"  specify  sev- 
eral varieties  of  native  arugo,  or  idf,  classing  with 
it,  in  this  case,  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
green  carbonate,  instead  oi'^  acetate  of  copper;  as. 


1,  (Niobuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  n.,-p.  317.)— 2,  (Aul.  GclI.,iT.,  12,) 
3,  (Cic,  pro  Clucnt.,  43.) — 1,  (Aul.  Goll.,  ivi.,  13.)— 5.  (.W 
Attic,  1,,  16.)— fl.  (Dion,  Hal,,  iv.,  14.)— 7.  (Pint,,  PopL.  12.— 
Plin,,  Pancc,  91,  seq,)— S,  (Liv,,  iii.,  69  ;  iv.,  22  ;  -ni,,  23.)— 9 
(Cic,  ill'  Loir,,  iii.,  4.— Tac,  Ann.,  iii.,  51  ;  xiii.,  20.)— 10.  (Liv., 
xxvii,,  10.— Flor.,  IV.,  2,— Cics,,  Bell.  Civ,,  i.,  14,)— 11.  (Liv., 
vii.,  16  ;  ixvii.,  10,)— 12,  (Lncan,,  Phars,,  iii.,  155.)— 13.  (Suet. 
Octav.,  49,— Dion,  Iv,,  24,  25,  32.)— 14.  (Sen.,  de  Ben.,  v.i.,  6. 
—Plin,,  Pan.,  36,  42.— Suet.,  Octav,,  101,— Tac,  Ann,,  ii„  47  ; 
vi,,  2,)— 15.  (Suet,,  Octav,,  36.)— 16.  (Suet,,  Claud.,  24.— 
Dion.  It,,  24,)— 17,  (Tac,  Ann,,  xiii.,  29.)— 18  (Tac,  Hist., 
iv.,  9,)— 19,  (Plin.,  Pan.,  91,  92.— Lips.,  Exr.urs,  nd  Tnc.Ann 
xiii.,  29.)— 20.  (Dioscor.,v.,  91.)-21.  (T*-*..  H.  N.,  ixiii., 24 
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tor  example,  '  the  efflorescence  upon  stones  which 
contained  copper,'  and  what  was  '  scraped  from 
Ike  stone  out  of  which  copper  was  melted.'  Vari- 
ous modes  of  making  verdigris  are  described  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  which  agree 
in  principle,  and  some  of  tiem  even  as  to  their  de- 
tails, wiUi  the  processes  now  employed.  Among 
the  various  adulterations  of  it,  that  which  was  made 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron  {atrammtmri  sutoriuTn) 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  calcula- 
ted to  deceive ;  and  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  sug- 
gested by  him,  deserves  notice.  It  was  to  rub  the 
counterfeit  aerugo  on  papyrus  steeped  with  the  gall- 
nut,  which  immediately  thereon  turned  black.'" 

jERUSCATO'RES  were  vagrants  who  obtained 
their  living  by  fortune-telling  and  begging.'  They 
were  caUed  by  the  Greeks  uyvpTai..  ( Vid.  AGURT  AI . ) 
Festus  explains  csruscare  by  ara  undiqne  coUigere. 

./ES  [xaXKog),  a  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
copper  is  the  predominant  ingredient.  Its  etymology 
is  not  known.  The  Italians  and  French  often  use 
the  words  rame  and  ottone,  and  airain,  to  translate 
the  word  aes;  but,  like  the  English  term  l>rass, 
which  is  also  employed  in  a  general  way  to  express 
the  same  composition, .  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
calculated  to  mislead.  Brass,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  our  own  language,  is  a  combination  of  copper  and 
zinc,  while  all  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  material  called  ass,  are  found  upon 
analysis  to  contain  no  zinc ;  but,  with  very  limited 
exceptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  copper  and 
tin.  To  this  mixture  the  term  bronze  is  now  exclu- 
sively applied  by  artists  and  founders ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that,  being  now  generally  received,  it  should 
always  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion, and  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  two 
compositions.  The  word  bronze  is  of  Italian  or- 
igin, and  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and  de- 
rived in  all  probability  from  the  brown  coloui 
(brwno')  which  the  artists  of  the  period  of  the  revival 
(as  it  IS  called)  of  the  Arts,  and  (hose  who  followed 
them,  gave  their  metal  works ;  various  fine  speci- 
mens of  such  productions  of  the  cvnqne-cento  age  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Florence  and  in 
other  collections ;  and  when  the  uurfaca  of  the  cast 
has  not  been  injured  by  accident  or  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  rich  brown  tint  originally  imparted 
to  them  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  produced. 
The  natural  colour  of  bronze,  when  first  cast,  is  a 
reddish  brown ;  the  different  tints  which  are  seen 
on  works  of  sculpture  of  this  class  being  almost  al- 
ways given  by  artificial  means  :  that  which  modem 
taste  prefers,  and  which  is  hot  usually  seen  on 
bronze  works,  namely,  a  bright  bluish  green,  may, 
however,  be  considered  natural  to  it,  as  it  is  simply 
the  effect  of  oxidation,  from  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  the  operations 
of  time  and.  weather  are  anticipated  by  the  skilful 
application  o1  an  acid  over  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
The  finest  bronzes  of  antiquity  are  remarkable  for 
the  colour  of  this  palina,  as  it  is  called  by  anti- 
quaries. 

The  amplo3rmentof  BBS  (bronze')  was  very  general 
among  the  ancients ;  money,  vases,  and  utensils  of 
all  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, omaments,  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  fur- 
niture, tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical  instraments, 
and,  indeed,  every  object  to  which  it  could  be  ap- 
plied, being  made  of  it.  The  proportions  in  which 
the  component  parts  were  mixed  seem  to  have 
been  much  studied ;  and  the  peculiarities  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  different  sorts  of^bronze  were  marked 
by  distinctive  names,  as  the  ses  Corinthiacum,  ses 
Deliacum,  ass  .Slgineticum',  aes  Hepatizon,  and 
others ;  but  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  titles,  except  that 


1.  (Theophrast.,  Trtpt  Ai0.,  c.  102. — Vitmv.,  vii.,  12. — Moore's 
Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  64,  seil.) — 2.  (Gell.,  liv.,  1  ;  ii.,  2. — Sen  ; 
de  Clem.,  ii.,  f).) 
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we  collect  from  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  effects  of  colour  or 
variety  of  texture,  the  artists  sometimes  mixed 
small  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  even 
iron,  in  the  composition  of  their  bronze. 

Wo  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  zinc  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword ;'  but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely 
small  a  quantity,  that  it  hardly  deserved  notice ;  if 
it  was  indeed  present,  it  may  rather  be  attributed 
to  some  accident  of  nature  than  to  design.  For 
farther  particulars  on  the  composition  of  bronze, 
and  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  different  pro- 
cesses of  metal-working,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  bronze. 

.^S  (money,  nummi  aenei  or  eerii).  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old  Italian 
states  were  made  of  ses,  this  name  was  given  to 
money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  says,  Eliam  aure- 
os  mimmos  as  dicimus.'  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  ffis  alienum,  meaning  debt,  and  cBra  in  the 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.^  The  Romans  had  no 
other  coinage  except  bronze  or  copper  {as)  till 
A.U.C.  485  (B.C.  269),  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined ;  gold  was 
not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver.*  For 
this  reaDon,  Argeniinus,  in  the  Italian  m_ythology, 
was  made  the  son  of  .flisculanus.' 

The  earliest  coprer  coins  were  cast,  not  struck. 
In  the  collection  of  coins  at  the  British  Museum 
there  are  four  ases  joined  together,  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  sculd,  in  Trhich  many  were  cast  at 
once.  lii  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
were  severed  from  each  other.  The  first  coinage 
of  EBS  is  usiiahy  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius,  who 
is  said  ',o  have  stamped  the  ii^oney  with  the  image 
of  cattle  {pecus).  whence  it  was  calk'd  peciinia.' 
According  to  some  accotmts,  it  -was  coined  from 
the  commencement  of  the  city ;'  and  according  to 
others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed  to  Janus  or 
Saturn.*  We  know  that  the  old  Italian  states 
possessed  a  bronze  or  copper  coinage  from  the 
earliest  times. 

The  first  coinage  was  the  as  (vid.  As),  which  orig- 
inally was  a  pound  weight ;  but  as,  in  course  of  time, 
the  weight  Oj  the  as  was  reduced  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  the  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  weight  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  it 
became  usual  in  all  bargains  to  pay  the  ases  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  and  not  according  to  their  nomi- 
nal value.  The  as  grave'  was  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  the  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
from  the  lighter  modem ;  but,  as  Niebuhr'"  has  re- 
marked, it  signified  any  number  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  accordiog  to  the  old  style,  by  weight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  state  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  old  copper  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  but  by  weight.  The  weight  thus  supplied  a 
common  measure  for  the  national  money,  and  for 
that  of  the  different  states  of  Italy ;  and,  according- 
ly, a  hundred  poimds,  whether  of  the  old  or  modem 
money,  were  of  the  same  value.  The  name  of  ass 
grave  was  also  applied  to  the  uncoined  metal.-' 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  belonged  .only  to  the  emperors ;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  asrarium,  which 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 

Bronze  or  copper  {x'^'Xko^)  was  very  little  used 
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by  the  Greeks  for  money  in  early  timos.  Silver  was 
originally  the  universal  currency,  and  copper  ap- 
pears to  have  been  seldom  coined  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  Athens  a  copper 
coinage  was  issued  as  early  as  B.C.  406,  in  the 
archonship  of  Callias ;'  but  it  was  soon  afterward 
called  in,  and  the  silver  currency  restored.^  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  copper  coin  call- 
ed ;t;a/'L(coCf  was  in  circulation  in  Athens  still  earlier. 
The  smallest  silver  coin  at  Athens  was  the  quarter 
obol,  and  the  xo-'^'^oSi  was  the  half  of  that,  or  the 
eighth  of  an  obol.  The  copper  coinage  issued  in 
the  archonship  of  CalUas  probably  consisted  of 
larger  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  the  ;i;a/l- 
toijf,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  previously 
on  account  of  the  dilficulty  of  coining  silver  in  such 
minute  pieces.  The  ;t:<zA/coCf  in  later  times  was  di- 
rided  into  lepta,  of  which,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
VaXavTov  and  '06o/l6f ),  it  contained  seven.  There 
was  another  copper  coin  current  in  Greece,  called 
7v/i6oXov,  of  which  the  value  is  not  known.  Pollux' 
ilso  mentions  K6?,h]6oc  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  early 
ige ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may 
Aave  been  a  common  name  for  small  money ;  since 
ioXXvSog  signified  generally  "  changing  money,"  and 
xoMv6iaT^C  "a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
the  obol  was  coined  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
^arly  as  B.C.  185,  we  find  talents  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolemv  Epiphanes.* 

^S  "CIRCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  borrowed 
iom  the  Roman  bankers  (argentarii),  who  had 
ihops  in  porticos  round  the  forum.* 

MS  EaUES'TRE,  the  sum  of  money  given  by 
<he  Roman  state  for  the  purchase  of  the  knight's 
jorse  (ea  pecnmia,  gua  equus  emendus  erat.')  This 
sum,  according  to  Livy,'  amounted  to  10,000  ases. 

MS  HORDEA'RIUM,  or  HORDIA'RIUM, 
the  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
knight's  horse;  in  other  words,  a  knight's  pay.' 
Tliis  sum,  which  amounted  to  3000  ases  for  each 
horse,  was  charged  upon  the  rich  widows  and  or- 
phans, on  the  principle  that,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  children  ought  to  contribute  largely  for 
those  who  fought  ia  behalf  of  them  and  the  com- 
monwealth.' The  knights  had  a  right  to  distrain 
for  this  money,  if  it  was  not  paid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  the  right  to  distrain  for  the  ces  eques- 
ire,  and  the  soldiers  for  the  as  militare.^''  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Nlebuhr,"  that  a  knight's  monthly  pay, 
if  his  yearly  pension  of  2000  ases  be  divided  by 
twelve,  does  not  come  to  anything  like  an  even  sum; 
but  that,  if  we  have  recourse  to  a  year  of  ten  months, 
which  was  used  in  all  calculations  of  payments  at 
Rome  in  very  remote  times,  a  knight's  monthly  pay 
will  be  200  ases,  which  weis  just  double  the  pay  of  a 
foot  soldier. 

^S  MILITA'RE.     {Vid.  Mraru.) 

MS  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  manibus  coUeciwm.  Mamis  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
numbers  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of  mon- 
e}';  and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
ess  mannarium," 

MS  UXO'RIUM.    (FiA  Marhiage.) 

♦.(ESC'ULUS,  a  species  of  tree  commonly  rank- 
ed in  the  family  of  oaks.  'Martyn"  is  inclined  to 
make  it  the  same  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  the  bay-oak,  and  corresponds  to  the 
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Quercus  latifolia  mas,  guee  drem  pediculo  est,  as  de- 
scribed by  Bauhin.  Fee,  however,'  condemns  this 
opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil,  in  the  passage 
on  which  Martyn  is  commenting,  places  the  JEsculus 
and  Qiiercus  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  distinct 
kinds  of  trees.  Martyn  therefore  is  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  in  making  the  ^sculus  identical 
with  the  Quercus  latifolia  of  Bauhin,  since  this  last 
is  only  a  variety  of,  and  very  little  distinct  from,  the 
Quercus  mior.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  cesculus  of 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  PUny,''  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  its  botani- 
cal character ;  for  the  cesculus  of  Pliny  is  well  known 
being  the  friyog  of  Theophrastus,^  or  our  Quercui 
^sculus.  Pliny's  Fagus  is  our  beech,  and  not  an 
oak ;  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
tree  shows  this  very  clearly.  On  the  other  hand, 
Theophrastus  ranks  his  fnyog  among  oaks.  Pliny 
thus  places  his  ascuhis  between  the  quercus,  the 
robuT,  the  Hex,  and  the  suler.  Everything  then 
agrees ;  and,  besides,  the  etymology  of  asculus  from 
esca  ("food"),  like  that  of  ^jyyof  from  ^a/u  ("to 
eat"),  is  not  unreasonable.  But  the  eesculus  of  PUny 
does  not  correspond  to  the  cesculus  of  Virgil.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  whereas 
the  latter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  "  maxima"  and 
in  figurative  language  as  touching  the  skies  with  its 
top,  and  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.  Pliny, 
too,  considers  the  asculns  as  rare  in  Italy,  whereas 
Horace  speaks  of  wide  groves  of  the  asculus  in 
Dannia.  This  pbet,  therefore,  like  Virgil,  takes  the 
term  asculus  in  a  difierent  sense  from  the  naturalist. 
In  order  to  lelieve  the  question  from  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  it  is  iLus  left,  some  botanists  have 
imagined  that  Virgil  means  the  chestnut,  a  bold  b3t 
not  very  reasonable  idea. 

^STIMA'TIO  LITIS.  CVid.  Jm)EX.) 
^SYMNE'TES.  {Vid.  AISUMNE'TES.) 
•'AfeTI'TES  {aeThjii;),  the  Eagle-stone.  It  is  tha 
sameSfith  the  h  tuv  TUrav  of  Theophrastus,  or  the 
Prolific  stone,  of  which  the  ancients  give  such  won- 
derful accounts,  making  it  famous  tor  assisting  in 
delivery,  prcvc.ting  abortions,  and  discovering 
thieves !  Pliny*  says  of  it,  "  Est  auiem,  lapis  isle 
preegTums  imlAi: ;  quum  quatias,  alio  vdut  in  uieio 
sonante ;"  and  Dioscorides"  remarks,  deriTi/f  /'iflof 
wf  krepov  eyKvfiuv  Tiidov  VTrdpxov.  Sir  John  Hill* 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  Aetites  to 
every  stone  having  a  loose  nucleus  in  it.  Cleave- 
land  observes,  that  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eagle-stone  {aerog,  "  an  eagle"),  from  an  opinion 
that  this  bird  transports  them  to  its  nest  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  its  eggs.  It  is  an  argiUacecus  oxyde 
of  iron.' 

* A'ETOS  (aeroc).  I.  The  Eagle.  {Vid.  Aacihi.) 
II.  A  species  of  Ray  fish,  called  by  Pliny  Aqiiila, 
and  now  known  as  the  Raja  Aqidla,  L.  Oppian 
enumerates  it  among  the  viviparous  fishes.' 

AFFI'NES,  AFFI'NITAS,  or  ADFINES.  AD- 
FI'NITAS.  Affines  are  the  cognati  of  husband 
and  wife ;  and  the  relationship  called  affinitas  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  There  are 
no  degrees  of  afiinitas  corresponding  to  those  of 
cognatio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  affinitas.  The  father  of  a  husband  is 
the  socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife's  husband ;  the  term 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinit}-  with  respect  to 
the  husband's  and  wife's  mothers."  A  son's  -wife  is 
nurus  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son's  parents;  a 
wife's  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the  wife's 
parents. 
Thus  the  avus,  avia^  pater,  mater;  of  the  wife 
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become  ty  the  marriage  respectively  the  socer  mag- 
nus,  prosocrus,  or  socrus  magna— socer,  socrus — 
of  the  husband,  who  becomes  with  respect  tothem 
severally  progener  and  gcner.  In  like  manner,  the 
corresponding  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
assume  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son's 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronurus 
and  nuras.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband  or 
wife  bom  of  a  prior  marriage  are  called  privignus 
and  privigna  with  respect  to  their  stepfather  or 
stepmother;  and,  with  respect  to  such  children,  the 
stepfather  and  stepmother  are  severally  called 
vitricus  and  noverca.  The  husband's  brother  be- 
comes levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  liis  sister 
becomes  glos  (the  Ureek  ya^lof).  Marriage  was 
imlawful  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above  mentioned.  A  person  who  had  sus- 
tained such  a  capitis  diminutio  as  to  lose  both  his 
freedom  and  the  civitas,  lost  also  all  his  affines.' 

*AGALL'OCH0N  {ayi'O.'Aoxiw),  the  Lignum  Aloes, 
or  Alocxylon  AgaUockum,  Lour.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  commentators  on  Mesue,  of  Celsius, 
Bergixis,  Matthiolus,  Lamarck  and  Sprengel.  Avi- 
cenna  and  Abu'  1  Fadli  describe  several  species,  or, 
more  properly,  varieties  of  it." 

ArA'MiOT  rPA*H  (ayajiiov  ypa<^).  ( Vid,.  Mar- 
riage.) 

*AGARTKON  (ayapwov),  the  Boletus  igniarius, 
called  in  English  Toiichwood  or  Spuiik,  a  fungous 
excrescence,  which  grows  on  the  tnmk  of  the  oak 
and  other  trees.  Dioscorides,  Paulus  .Slgineta,  and 
other  writers  on  Toxicolog}',  make  mention  of  a 
black  or  poisonous  Agaric,  which  may  be  decided 
to  have  been  the  Agariciis  Muscfiriiis.  Dr.  Christi- 
son  confirms  the  ancient  statements  of  its  poisonous 
nature.^ 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it  was 
to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also  used 
(or  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  peiform  the  lowest 
menial  duties.' 

*AGASS'EUS  (ayaanevf),  a  species  of  dog  de- 
icribed  by  Oppian.'  It  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  either  the  Harrier  or  the  Beagle.  Pennant  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter.' 

AGATHOER'GOI  (ayadoepyoi).  In  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  youths  (iirTrfff ),  of 
whom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year,  and  were 
employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name  of  ayadoep- 
yoi, in  missions  to  foreign  states.'  It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  ayadoepyoi  did 
not  attain  that  rank  merely  by  seniority,  but  were 
selected  from  the  OTjrrif  by  the  ephors  without  refer- 
"nce  to  age.^ 

AG'ELE  (uyeXtj),  an  assembly  of  young  men  in 
Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth  year 
till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  An  ayD.rj  consisted 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens,  who  were 
usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  father  of  the 
youth  who  had  been  the  means  of  collecting  the 
ayiXri.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person,  called  ayeM- 
TTji,  to  superintend  the  military  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  youths  (who  were  called  ayeUaroi), 
to  accompany  them  to  the  chase,  and  to  punish  them 
when  disobedient.  He  was  accountable,  however, 
to  the  state,  which  supported  the  ayeTtai  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  All  the  members  of  an  uyelri  were 
obliged  to  marry  at  the  same  time.'  In  Sparta  the 
youths  entered  the  ayelm,  usually  called  ^ovai,  at 
the  end  of  their  seventh  year. 
AGE'MA  (fiynpa  from  ayiS),  the  name  of  a*hosen 

1.  (Diff.  38,  lit  10,  s.  4.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  21.— Adams,  Ap- 
Dend.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  1. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4. 
(Liv.,  xliii.,  5. — Pb'n.,  a:xxT.,  11. — Cart.,  viii.,  6. — Hor.,  Serm, 
II.,  viii.,  72.— Pere.,  v.,  76.)— 5.  (Cyneget.,  473.)— 6.  (British 
Zoology,  Tol.  i.,  p.  63.)— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  67.)— 8.  (Ruhnken  ad 
TimKi  Lei  Plat.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Ephorus  ap  Strab.,  x.,  460,  482, 
483.) 
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body  of  troops  in  the  Macedonian  army,  which  usu- 
ally  consisted  of  horsemen.  The  agema  seems  to 
have  varied  in  number ;  sometimes  it  consisted  of 
150  men,  at  other  times  of  300,  and  in  later  times  it 
contained  as  many  as  1000  or  2000  men.' 

♦AGE'RATON  (ayiipaTov),  a  plant,  which  Matthi 
olus  and  Adams  make  to  have  been  the  AchiUea 
ageralum.  Dodonseus  and  Sprengel,  however,  arc 
undecided  about  it.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  £«- 
latmium  of  the  translator  of  Mesue." 

ArEQPTXOT   AI'KH    {ayeupyiov   Hcki;),   an   ac 
tion  which  might  be  brought  in  the  Athenian  courts 
by  a  landlord  against  the  farmer  who  had  injured 
his  land  by  neglect,  or  an  improper  mode  of  culti- 
vation.^ 
AGER  ARCIFI'NIUS.    (_Vi<l.  Aghimensores.) 
AGER  DEC UMA'NU S.  (  Vid.  AoRARiiE  Leges.) 
AGER  LIMITA'TUS.    (Vid.  Agrimensores.) 
AGER  PUB'LICUS.     {Vid.  Agrari^e  Leges.) 
AGER  RELIGIO'SUS.   (Vid.  Agrari^:  Leges.) 
AGER  SACER.     (^Vid.  Agrari;e  Leges.) 
AGER  SANCTUS  (Tefievog).     Tefievo;  origindlly 
signified  a  piece  of  ground,  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  particular  chief  or  hero.*    In  the  Ho- 
meric times,  the  kings  of  the  Greek  states  seem  to 
have  been  principally  supported  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.  The  word  was  afterward  applied  to 
land  dedicated  to  a  divinity.  In  Attica,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred 
lands  (TefievTi),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  to 
farm;  and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  temples  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship.' 

According  to  Dionysius,'  land  was  set  apart  at 
Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temples.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
temples  increased  considerably  in  later  times,  es- 
pecially under  the  emperors.' 

Lands  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  also  called 
Agri  coTisecrati.  Houses,  also,  were  consecrated ;  as, 
for  instance,  Cicero's,  by  Clodius.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Lex  Papiria,  no  land  or  houses  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  without  the  consent  of  the  plebs.° 
The  time  when  this  law  was  passed  is  uncertain; 
but  it  was  probably  brought  forward  about  B.C.  305, 
if  Livy'  alludes  to  the  same  law. 
AGER  VECTIGA'LIS.  '{VU.AGnxnim  Leges.) 
AGE'TORIA  (ayriTopia).  {Vid.  GARNEIA.) 
-AGGER  (x"/«»),  from  ad  and  gero,  was  used  in 
general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  mound,  usually  com- 
posed of  earth,  which  was  raised  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and 
height  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls."  At 
the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Caesar  raised  in  25  days  an 
agger  330  feet  broad  and  80  feet  high.*'  The  agger 
was  sometimes  made  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  wood, 
hurdles,  &c. ;  whence  we  read  of  the  agger  being 
set  on  fire.-''  The  agger  was  also  appBed  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampment, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (fossa), 
which  was  usually  9  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep ;  but 
if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the  depth  was  in- 
creased to  12  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  13  teet.  Sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  were  usually  fixed  upon  the  agger, 
which  was  then  called  vaUwm.  When  both  words 
are  used  (as  in  Caesar,  a^ger  ac  vallum"'),  the  agger 
means  thejnotmd  of  earth,  and  the  vallum  the  sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 
AGITATO'RES.     (Vid.  Circos.) 


I.  (Diod.  Sic,  xii.,  27,  28.— Liv.,  xxxvii.,  40  ;  xlii.,  51,  58.— 
Curt.,  iv.,  13.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  53. — ^Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 

3.  (Bekker,  Anecdot.  (Jr.,  336.— Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  532.)— 
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AGMEN  (agnien  proprie  dicitmr,  cum  exercitus  iter 
facit,  ab  agendo,  id  est,  euiido  vocaMs'),  the  marching 
>.Tder  of  the  Roman  army.  According  to  Polybius,'' 
the  Roman  armies  commonly  marched  in  his  time  in 
ihe  folIowing,manner :  "  In  the  van  are  usually  pla- 
ced the  extraordinaries  (emAe/cToi,  extrcwrdinarii) ; 
and  after  these  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
is  followed  by  the  baggage  of  both  these  bodies. 
Next  to  these  marches  the  iirst  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions, with  its  baggage  also  behind  it.  The  second 
legion  follows,  having  behind  it,  likewise,  both  its 
own  baggage  and  the  baggage  of  the  allies,  who  are 
in  the  rear ;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  march  is  closed 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  cavalry 
marches  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  respective 
bodies  to  which  it  belongs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  cov- 
ering them  from  insult.  When  any  attack  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordina- 
ries of  the  allies,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  are 
posted  in  the  rear ;  in  all  the  other  parts  the  dispo- 
sition remains  the  same.  Of  the  two  legions,  and 
the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  those  that  are  on  one 
day  foremost  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind;  that,  by  thus  changiag  their  rank 
alternately,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  their  turn  of  arriving  first  at  water  and 
at  forage.  There  is  also  another  disposition  which 
is  used  when  any  immediate  danger  threatens,  and 
the  march  is  made  through  an  open  country.  At 
such  times,  the  hastati,  the  priucipes,  and  the  triarii 
are  ranged  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  baggage  of  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastati  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the 
prii:  ;ipes,  who  are  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the 
tria  -ii ;  so  that  the  baggage  of  the  several  bodies 
is  placed  in  alternate  order.  The  march  being 
thus  disposed,  the  troops,  as  soon  as  any  attack  is 
made,  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  ad- 
vance forward  from  the  baggage  towards  that  side 
upon  which  the  enemy  appears ;  and  thus,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  and  by  one  single  movement,  the 
ivhole  army  is  formed  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
except  only  that  the  hastati  are  perhaps  obliged  to 
make  an  evolution ;  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  baggage,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  are  cov- 
ered by  them  from  danger." — (Hampton's  transla- 
tion.) An  account  of  the  marching  order  of  a  Ro- 
man army  is  also  given  by  Csesar,'  Josephus,*  and 
Vegetius.* 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march  differed,  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  An  agmen  pilatum  was  an  army  in 
close  array,  qiiod  sine  jwmentis  iTicedit,  sed  i-nter  se 
denswm  est,  quo  facilius  per  iniquiora  loca  tratismiUa- 
tur.'  The  agTnen  quadratum  was  the  army  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the 
miaoie.' 

The  form  of  the  Grecian  army  on  march  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  is  described  in  the  Anabasis.' 
It  appears  that,  during  a  march  in  the  daytime,  ei- 
ther the  cavalry  or  the  heavy-armed,  or  the  tar- 
geteers,  marched  in  the  van,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  but  that  in  the  nighttime  the 
slowest  troops  always  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
the  army  was  less  likely  to  be  separated,  and^the 
soldiers  had  fewer  opportunities  of  leaving  the  ranks 
without  discovery. 

AGNA'TI.     (Vid.  CoGNATi.) 

AGNO'MEN.     ( Vid.  Cognomen.) 

*AGNUS  (uyvof).     All  arc  agreed,  as  Schneider 


1.  (Isidor.,  ii.,  3.)— 2.  (vi.,  40.)— 3.  (Hdl.  Gall.,  ii.,  17, 19.)— 
4,  (Bell.  Jut).,  iii.,  6,  «  2.)— 5.  (iii.,  0.)— 6.  (Scrv.  in  Virff., 
JEn.,  xii.,  121.— Compnrn  Vir(r.,  jEn.,  ii.,  450;  v.,  3.33.)— 7. 
(Liv.,  iixi.,  37  ;  jxxi\.,  30.— Ilirt.,  Doll.  Giill.,  mi.,  8.— Tibttll., 
i*.,  i.,  101.— Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  51.)  -8.  (vii.,  3.  I)  37,  son.) 
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remarks,  that  this  is  the  Vitex  agnus  castas,  L,,  or 
Chaste-tree.  Galen  makes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
/liyof.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer,' and  also  in  the  Iliad,'  and  may  there  mean 
any  flexible  twig." 

AGONA'LIA,  AGO'NIA,*  or  AGOISriUM,' 
a  Roman  festival,  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius 
in  honour  of  Janus,'  and  celebrated  on  the  9th  of 
January,  the  20th  of  Mav,  and  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  morning  of  tfiese  festivals,  or,  at  least, 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December,  was  consid- 
ered a  dies  nefastus.  The  etymology  of  this  name 
was  difierently  explained  by  the  ancients :  some 
derived  it  from  Agonius,  a  surname  of  Janus;  some 
from  the  word  agone,  because  the  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  could  not  do  so 
till  he  had  asked  the  rex  sacrificulus,  Agonel  and 
others  from  agonia,  because  the  victims  were  for- 
merly called  by  that  name.'  The  Circus  Agmudis, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  during  the  ago- 
nalia. 

AFflNES  in/ajTol  Kal  tiutitoL  AU  causes  in 
the  Athenian  courts  were  distinguished  into  two 
classes  :  iiyuve^  utc/ij!toi,  suits  not  to  be  assessed,  in 
which  the  fine  or  other  penalty  was  determined  by 
the  laws  ;  and  uyOve^  TLfijjToi,  suits  to  be  assessed, 
in  which  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges. 
When  the  judges  had  given  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff",  they  next  had  to  determine,  provi- 
ded that  the  suit  was  an  uyov  rifiriTog,  what  fine  or 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant 
{■nradetv  ij  aTOTiaai)."  The  plaintiff  generally  men- 
tioned in  the  pleadings  the  punishment  which  he 
considered  the  defendant  deserved  {riftaadai) ;  and 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make  a  counter-as- 
sessment (^avTCTifidcdat.,  or  v-jroTifj/iadat),  and  to  ar- 
gue before  the  judges  why  the  assessment  of  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  changed  or  mitigated.'  In 
certain  causes,  which  were  determined  by  the  laws, 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an  addi- 
tional  assessment  (Trpocrifiri/ia) :  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed 
by  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  theft,  the 
additional  penalty  was  fixed  at  five  days'  and 
nights'  imprisonment.  Demosthenes'"  quotes  the 
law :  dkedeadac  tS'  kv  ry  ttoSokuki^  tov  Tzuda  TTEvff 
TjiiEpa^  Kal  vvKTa^  ^ff^f,  tav  TzpoaTLfiT/cn^  if  ij^.taia, 
TTpoaTi/iuaBai  de  tov  ^ovXofievov,  orav  nepl  tov  tl- 
joifiaTo^  5.  In  this  passage  we  perceive  tlie  differ- 
ence between  the  active  -KpotsTcfi^v,  which  is  used 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Heliasa  (the  court),  and 
the  middle  npocTifiCiaSai,  which  means  the  assess- 
ment proposed  by  one  of  the  judges.  In  the  same 
manner,  Tififv  is  used  of  the  assessment  made  by 
the  court,  and  -ifidadai  of  that  proposed  by  the 
plaintifl"." 

According  to  some  writers,  the  penalty  was  fixed 
in  all  private  causes  by  the  laws,  vith"  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aifci'af  SIkt)  ;"  and  if  not  absolutely,  it 
was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  injury  which  the  de- 
fendant had  received.  Thus,  in  the  action  for  inju- 
ry (Pm-nt  SiKTi),  if  the  injury  had  been  done  unin- 
tentionally, the  single,  and  if  intentionally,  the  dou- 
ble assessment  was  to  be  made."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  character  of 
compensation  were  fixed  absolutely;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  libellous  words  (KaK7iyopia\ 
at  500  drachmas  ;'♦  and  in  the  action  for  non-ap- 


I.  (IX.,  427.)-5.  (xi.,  105.)-3.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  134.— Thco 
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pearance  of  a  witness  {icmo/iaprvpiov  SUri),  at  1000 
drachmas.' 

.\GONOTH'ETAI  (liyuvoSeTai)  were  persons,  in 
tlie  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes  and  ad- 
judged the  prizes  to  the  lactors.  Originally,  the 
person  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered  the 
prize  was  the  ayuvoBhric,  ai)d  this  continued  to  be 
the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  instituted 
by  kings  or  private  persons.  But  in  the  great  pub- 
lic games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  &c.,  the 
ayuvoBsTai  were  either  the  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent states,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the  Pythian 
games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose 
country  the  games  were  celebrated.  During  the 
Qourishing  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Eleans  were  the  ayuvodcrai  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phictyons in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corinthi- 
ans, Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cieonse  in  the 
Nemean  games.  The  ayuvoBhai  were  also  called 
alcv^VTirai,  ayuvdpxai,  ayuvodiKat,  uB'kodeTai,  ^a6- 
dovxoi  or  baiSovojioi  (from  the  staff  they  carried 
as  an  emblem  of  authority),  J3pa6ui,  (IpaSevrai. 

AG'ORA  {dyopd)  properly  means  an  assembly  of 
any  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer  for 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  dyopd 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since  the 
barbarity  and  uncivilized  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
is  characterized  by  their  wanting  such  an  assem- 
bly.' The  dyopd,  though  usually  convoked  by  the 
king,  as,  for  instance,  by  Telemachus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father,^  appears  to  have  been  also 
summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished  chief- 
taha,  as,  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy.* 
The  king  occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  these 
assemblies,  and  near  him  sat  the  nobles,  while  the 
people  sat  or  stood  in  a  circle  around  them.  The 
power  and  rights  of  the  people  in  these  assemblies 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Plainer, 
Tittmann,  and  more  recently  Mtzsch,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Odyssey,  maintain  that  the  people 
were  allowed  to  speak  and  vote ;  while  Heeren' 
and  Miiller*  think  "  that  the  nobles  were  the  only 
persons  who  proposed  measures,  deliberated,  and 
voted,  and  that  the  people  were  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  express  their  feeling  as  a  body^ 
T  'hich  expressions  might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince 
of  a  mild  disposition."  The  latter  view  of  the 
question  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Odyssey  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre- 
sented as  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  while,  in 
the  Iliad,  Ulysses  inflicts  personal  chastisement 
upon  Thersites  for  presuming  to  attack  the  nobles 
in  the  uyopd.''  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
called  ISovX^'  and  iJowKof,'  and  sometimes  even 
uyopd.^" 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  iniariala,  and  among 
the  Dorians  uVia.  The  term  dyopd  was  coniined 
at  Athen  3  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylae  and  demi." 
In  Crete  the  original  name  dyopd  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  powilar  assemblies  till  a  late  ne- 
riod."  ^ 

The  name  dyopd  vv,t>  early  transferred  from  the 
assembly  itself  to  the  place  in  which  the  assembly 
was  held;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  maf- 
kot-place,  where  goods  of  all  descriptions  were 
bought  and  sold.    The  expression  dyopd  ■K'XiiBovca, 

I.  (Harpocrat., sub  cXjir^pt;.— Bockh,  Public  Econ.,  ii.,  p.  97 
100.— Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  ISO,  725.)— 2.  (Od.,  ii.,  112  )— 3 
(Od.,  11.,  5-8.)— 4.  (II.,  i.,  54.)— 5.  (Polit.  Antiq.,  «  56.1—6. 
:Donans,ii.,6.)-7.  (II.,  ii.,  2II,277.)-8.  (II.,  ii.,  63  :  vi.,113: 
1  lepovTcs  iSouAEurai.)— 9.  (Od.,  ii.,  26.)— 10.  (U.,  ix.,  II,  33  — 
i^'^''  I'?  '  ^yi"''  liov\t,(j>6pai.)—n.  (.aEsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  c.  12, 
p.  376.- Schomann,  De  Comitiis  Athen.,  p.  27.— Bockh,  Corp 
Insonp.,  1.,  p.  135.)— 12.  (Bekker,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  i.,  f  210.) 


"  full  market,"  was  used  to  signify  the  time  from 
morning  to  noon,  that  is,  from  about  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock. 

AGORAN'OMI  {dyopavofioi.)  were  public  func- 
tionaries in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose  du- 
ties corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
Roman  sediles.  At  Athens  their  number  was  ten, 
five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Pirasus,  and  nol 
twenty,  as  Meier  erroneously  states,  misled  by  a 
false  reading  in  Harpocration.  They  were  chosen  by 
lot.'  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  were 
called  loyiarai.^  They  corresponded  in  the  prov- 
inces to  the  curatorcs  dvitatis  or  reipuilias.' 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  com,  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  cri.To<l>v?i,aKe(.*  They  regulated  the  price  and 
quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  the 
market,  and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of 
cheating,  especially  by  false  weights  and  measures. 
They  had,  in  general,  the  power  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens, 
and  personal  chastisement  upon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  purpose  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.*  They  had  the  care  of  all  the  temples  and 
fountains  in  the  market-place,'  and  received  the 
tax  (^eviKov  reXoi)  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  sale  in  the  market.  The  public 
prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their  regulations.'  -j 

AGRA'NIA  {dypavia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Argos,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
PrcEtus,  who  had  been  afllicted  with  madness. 

APPA^IOT  VPAiH  {dypafiovypai},^)-  The  names 
of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any  sum  of 
money  to  the  state  (oi  tCi  dTi/ioaia  b^eLXovrei)  were 
registered  by  the  practores  {irpdiiTopcg)  upon  tablets, 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on 
the  Acropolis ;»  and  hence  the  expression  of  being 
registered  on  the  Acropolis  iiyytypap.fievog  h>  'Ajcpo- 
TTolct)  always  means  indebted  to  the  state.'  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  erasedj 
he  was  subject  to  the  action  for  non-registration 
{dypai^iov  ypa^n),  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetsB ;  but  if  an  individual  was  not 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
£V(!£jfif,_and  was  not  liable  to  the  dypcupim  ypa^}" 
Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterhuys  and  Wesseling,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  dypafiov  ypa^fi  could 
be  instituted  against  debtors  who  had  not  been  re^ 
gistered." 

ArP'A^OI  NO'MOI.     (Vid.  NOMOI ) 

Arp-A4.0T  META'AAOT  PPA^H  {dypd^ov  jitTdl- 
lov  ypa^Ti)  was  an  action  brought  before  the  thes- 
mothetae  at  Athens,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  having  previously  register- 
ed it.  The  state  required  that  all  mines  should  be 
registered,  because  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  their 
produce  was  payable  to  the  public  treasurv  " 

AGRA'RI^  LEGES.  "It  is  not  exactly  true 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  earliest 
that  was  so  called :  every  law  by  which  the  com- 
monwealth disposed  of  its  public  land  bore  that 


eao'l'^s'T'?-?  °-  'T™?"-','^-  f  ■, P-  733._Aristoph.,  Achan,., 
689.)— 2.  (Schol  m  Anstoph.,  Acharn.,  658  ;  iyonavdum,:  oil 
rw\oy,cris^\o„^^..  MttUer,  ^^nJtica, 'p.  138  )-3  (C?? 
1.,  bt.  54,  8.  3.)^  (Lysias,  Kari  rm  Siroir.,  c.  6,  p  722  1—5' 
(Schol  in  Anstoph  Achani.,688.)-6.  (Plato,  Lei.,  vi.,  10  i 
—7.  (Justm,  XII.,  5.— Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  89-92 -^Petitu^ 
Les  Att.   v.,  tm  3,  s.  2,  p.  495,)_S.  (Demis?h    in  Iristoj  ?! 

^Ts  u  If^fiSr™''"-  "S'O-IO.  (Demo'ShT'n  The'o^r!^ 
c.  IS,  p^  1338.)— 11  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  353,  354.-Bockh; 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii„  p.  118-122,  tansl. -12.  ml^ 
Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  u.,  p.  478.-Keier,  Att.  Process,  p.  3541 
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name ;  as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  the  domain 
jf  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the  conxmon- 
alty,  and  those  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
state  exercised  its  ownership  in  removing  the  old 
possessors  from  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  making 
over  its  right  of  property  therein,  such  a  law  exist- 
ed among  ttiose  of  Servius  Tullius."' 

The  history  of  the  enactments  called  agrarian 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  correct  sense, 
or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  be  as- 
certained from  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nu- 
merous enactments  had  reference  to  the  public  land ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  settliug  Roman  colonies  in  conquered 
districts,  and  assigning  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
have  formed  a  correct  notion  of  property  ia  land,  as 
recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though,  if  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  conception 
of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land,  as  recog- 
uised  by  Roman  law,  would  be  more-  enlarged  and 
more  precise.  But  the  system  of  Roman  law,  as  it 
existed  under  the  emperors,  contained  both  the 
teims  and  the  notions  which  belonged  to  those  early 
ages,  of  which  they  are  the  most  faithful  historical 
monuments.  In  an  inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we 
may  begin  at  any  point  in  the  historical  series 
which  is  definite,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 
and  intelligible  notions  which  belong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  their  historical  origin,  though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  reach  it. 

Gaius,"  who  probably  wrote  under  the  Antonines, 
made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman  land;  that 
which  was  divini  jwris,  and  that  which  was  humani 
juris.  Land  which  was  divini  juris  was  either 
sacsr  or  religiosus.'  Land  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi ;  land  which  was 
religiosus  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  by  a  lex  or  senatus  consultum ;  and,  as 
the  context  shows,  such  land  was  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  (jp'opulus  Romanus).  An  in- 
dividual could  make  a  portion  of  his  own  land 
religiosus  by  the  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
family :  but  it  was  the  better  opinion  that  land  in 
the  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  religiosus; 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  ownership  or 
property  in  provincial  lands  is  either  in  the  state 
{pop.  Rom,.)  or  in  the  Csesar,  and  that  individuals 
had  only  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  {pos- 
!cssio  et  usus  fructnis).  Provincial  lands  were  either 
s'ipmdiaria  or  trUmtaria  ;  the  stipendiaria  were  in 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  state ;  the  tributariawere  in  those  prov- 
inces which  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Caesar.  Land  which  was  humani  juris  was  divi- 
ded into  public  and  private  ;  the  former  belonged  to 
the  state,  the  latter  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebuhr* 
has  stated  that  "  all  Roman  land  was  either  the 
property  of  the  state  (common  land,  domain)  or 
private  property — aut  publicus  aut  privalus ;"  and 
he  adds  that  "  the  landed  property  of  the  state  was 
either  consecrated  to  the  gods  (sacer),  or  allotted  to 
men  to  reap  its  fruits  (profanvs,  humani  juris)." 
Viebuhr  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gaius,  who 
makes  the  latter  the  primary  division ;  but  he  relies 


I  (Nieb.,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  lao,  tr.ansl.)  -2.  (ii.,  2,seq(l.) 
•  .3.  (Compare  FroPtlEus,  de  Rfi  A^aria,  xiii.J — 4.  (Appendii, 
'     »^i  ii.) 
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on  the  authority  of  Frontinus,  supported  Jy  Livy,' 
as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  own  divisicQ. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  on  comparing  two  passa- 
ges in  Frontiaus  {De  Re  Agraria,  xi.,  xiii.),  that 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
who  clearly  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacred 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  to 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gfaius  on  a 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy,  also,  certainly  does  not  prove 
Niebuhr's  assertion.  The  form  of  dedition  in  Livy* 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Though  the  origin  of  that  kind  of  property  called 
pubHe  land  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gaius  that  under 
the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  in 
the  individuals  who  possessed  and  enjoyed  it,  but  in 
the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Ceesar.  This  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  are  distinguished  by  him  from 
ownership  {dominium).  The  tenapossessio  frequently 
occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the  Digest  was 
compiled ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land,  and  the  ager 
publicus  IS  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  by  them. 
Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used  in  the  Digest, 
means  the  occupation  oi  privaU  land  by  one  who 
has  no  kind  of  riglit  to  it ;  and  this  possessio  was 
protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict,  even  when  it 
was  without  bona  fides  or  justa  causa :  but  the  term 
Possessio  in  the  Roman  historians — Livy,  for  in- 
stance— signifies  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
public  land ;  and  the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original 
possessio,  contains  the  whole  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agrarian  laws.  For  this  solution  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  which  has  pri- 
vate land  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Savigny 
(the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  toe 
strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first  kind  of  pos- 
sessio :  and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as  applied  to  the 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  that  original  possessio  out  of  which 
it  grew.  In  the  imperial  period,  public  land  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  but 
the  subject  of  possession  in  private  lands  had  Be- 
come a  well-understood  branch  of  Roman  J4w. 
The  remarks  in  the  three  following  paragraphs  are 
from  Savigny's  valuable  work,  Das  Recht  des  Be- 
sitzes.' 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  publicus  and  ager  privatus :  in  the  latter 
alone  private  property  existed.  But,  conformably 
to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  part  of  the  ager 
publicus  was  given  over  to  individual  citizens  to 
occupy  and  enjoy;  yet  the  state  had  the  right  of  re- 
suming the  possession  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though  ii 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually  exist- 
ed. But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict  which  pro- 
tected the  possession  of  an  individual  in  private 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  possessor 
of  the  pubUc  land,  two  problems  are  solved  at  the 
same  time  :  an  historical  origin  is  discovered  for 
possession  in  private  land,  and  a  legal  form  for  the 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole  facts  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connexion,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  facts 
in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  involving  any 
independent  assumption.  Bat  there  is  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis. 


1.  (via.,  14.)— 9    (i..  38.)— 3.  (5th  edit.,  p.  172.) 
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2.  The  words  possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere  are 
Ihe  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very  different 
ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  lands ;  that  is,  the  notion  of  a  right  to 
occupy  and  enjoy  public  land  was  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Republic  distinguished  from  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  it.  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  to  apply 
this  notion,  when  once  iixed,  to  the  possession  of 
private  land  as  distinct  from  the  ownership ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  same  technical  terms  were  applied 
to  the  possession  of  private  land.  Various  applica- 
tions of  the  word  possessio,  with  reference  to  pri- 
vate land,  appear  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  bonorum 
possessio  ol  the  praetorian  heres  and  others.  But 
all  the  uses  of  the  word  possessio,  as  applied  to  ager 
privatus,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
agreed  in  this :  they  denoted  an  actual  exclusive 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  without  the  strict 
Roman  (Unuitarian)  ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  used  to  sig- 
nify the  object  of  the  right.  Thus  aser  signified 
a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of  Cluiritarian 
ownership;  possessio,  apiece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
had  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred  by  mancipatio, 
or  land  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  Cluiritarian  ownership,  as  provincial  lands 
and  the  old  ager  publicus.  Possessio  accordingly 
implies  usvs ;  ager  implies  proprietas  or  ownership. 
This  explanation  of  the  terms  ager  and  possessio  is 
from  a  jurist  of  the  imperial  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
vigny ;'  but  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  not  on  that  account  the  less.  The  ager 
publicus,  and  all  the  old  notions  attached  to  it,  as 
already  observed,  hardly  occur  in  the  extant  Roman 
jurists ;  but  the  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  pri- 
vate land,  and  the  legal  notions  attached  to  it,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  form  of  the  interdict 
— uti  possidetis — as  it  appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this : 
Uti  eas  <sdcs... possidetis. ..vim  fieri  veto.  But  the 
original  form  of  the  interdict  was :  Uti  nunc  possi- 
detis eum  fimdum,  &c.  (Pestus  in  Possessio) ;  the 
word  fundus,  for  which  aedes  was  afterward  substi- 
tuted, appears  to  indicate  an  original  coimexion 
between  the  interdict  and  the  ager  publicus. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  populus,  as  the  name  publicus 
(populicus)  imports.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  being  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  that  Dody,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally 
occupied.  The  following  passage  from  Appian' 
appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
and  one  wMch  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  facts 
as  are  otherwise  known :  "  The  Romans,"  he  says, 
"  when  they  conquered  any  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 
portion  of  the  lands,  and  either  btiilt  cities  in  them, 
or  sent  Roman  colonists  to  settle  in  the  cities  which 
already  existed.  Such  cities  were  considered  as 
garrison  places.  As  to  the  land  thus  acquired  from 
lime  to  time,  they  either  divided  the  cultivated  part 
among  the  colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm. 
As  to  the  land  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation 
in  consequence  of  war,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the 
larger  part,  having  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave 
public  notice  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the 
mean  time  cultivate  this  land,  on  payment  of  part 
of  the  yearly  produce,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  prod- 
uce of  arable  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
oliveyards  and  vineyards.  A  rate  was  also  fixed 
to  be  paid  by  those  who  pastured  cattle  on  this  un- 
divided land,  both  for  the  larger  and  smaller  ani- 
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mals.  The  rich  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Ihii 
undivided  laud,  and  at  length,  feehng  confident 
that  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordered  on  their  shares, 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  force, 
they  became  the  cultivators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  mere  farms.  And,  in  order  that  tlieir 
cultivators  and  shepherds  might  be  free  from  mili- 
tary service,  they  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men ;  and  they  derived  great  profit  from  their  rapid 
increase,  which  was  favoured  by  the  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.  In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  through  the  coimtry.  But  this  system  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service ;  and  when- 
ever they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils^  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the  rich, 
who  also  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen." 
This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain  much 
historical  truth,  leaves  the  difficulty  as  to  the  origi- 
nal mode  of  occupation  tmsettled ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  nUes 
prescribed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
land  more  precise  than  such  a  permission  or  invita- 
tion for  a  general  scramble.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
happened  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic,  that  public  land  was  occupied, 
or  sguatted  on  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by 
soldiers  or  other  adventurers. 

But,  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the 
praetor's  interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his 
client  to  occupy  any  part  of  his  possessions  as  ten- 
ant at  will  (precario),  cotild  eject  him  at  pleasure 
by  the  irderaictwtti  de precario;  for  the  client  did  i,ot 
obtain  a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  pa- 
tron. The  patron  would,  of  course,  have  the  same 
remedy  against  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual, 
however  humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich ; 
and  it  was  '■  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  com- 
plained of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  pa^  '.s  of 
their  age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  iigainst 
the  enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children." — 
(Nieb.)  The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occu- 
pation or  possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could 
sell  it,  and  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Orosius'  shows  that  pub- 
lic lands,  which  had  been  given  to  certain  religions 
corporations  to  possess,  were  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  selling 
of  that  land  which  was  possessed,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  possession  having  been  a  grant  or 
public  act,  are  both  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  by  pos- 
sessors were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession,  occupaiorii;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  concessi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  g^uestorius ;  that  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  assigned  (assignat/ws)  was  marked  out 
and  divided  (JimitaMs)  among  all  the  plebeians  in 
equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  ownership, 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted  to  the 
colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  colony.  The  name  ager  publicus 
was  given  to  public  lands  which  were  acquired 
even  after  the  plebs  had  become  one  of  the  estates  in 
the  Roman  Constitution,  though  the  name  publicus, 
in  its  original  sense,  could  no  longer  be  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  such  public  lands.  It  should  be  observe 
ed,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  plebs,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  the  peculiar  privi- 
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lege  d  the  patricians,  as  before  the  establishment 
of  the  plebs  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  way  in 
whicl  public  lands  were  enjoyed  by  the  populus : 
the  a  jsignment,  that  is,  the  grant  by  the  state  of  the 
own(  rsmp  of  public  land  in  fixed  shares,  was  the 
privilege  of  the  plebs.  In  the  early  ages,  when  the 
popi  lus  was  the  state,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  assignment  of  public  lands  among  them, 
tho'igh  it  may  be  assumed  that  public  lands  would 
occasionally  be  sold ;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
pub.ic  land  was  that  of  possessio,  subject,  as  al- 
ready observed,  to  an  annual  payment  to  the  state. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient  possessio, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its  origin  in 
anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state,  was  a 
good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as  the  an- 
nual payments  were  made.  At  any  rate,  the  plebs 
had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  possessions.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  plebs  as  a  separate  es- 
tate, and  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  lands  by 
conquest,  it  woiUd  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as  good 
a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly-conquered  lands,  as 
the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those 
lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  before 
the  plebs  had  become  an  estate.  The  determina- 
tion of  what  part  of  newly-conquered  lands  (arable 
and  vineyards)  should  remain  public,  and  what  part 
should  be  assigned  to  the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr 
says,  "  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  done  after 
the  completion  of  every  conquest,"  ought  to  have 
been  an  effectual  way  of  settling  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  possessions 
of  the  former ;  for  such  an  appropriation,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  could  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  to  pos- 
sess their  share  as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of 
their  assigned  portions.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
never  fairly  claim  an  assignment  of  public  land, 
appropriated  to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they 
received  the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  possessed  large  tracts  of 
public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  tune  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  them. 
In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  difficult  ques- 
tions might  arise ;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might  in  some 
cases  be  as  unjust  and  ill-founded  as  the  conduct 
of  the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  course  of  time,  owing  to  sales  of 
possessions,  family  settlements,  and  other  causes, 
boimdaries  had  often  become  so  confused  that  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian 
law  was  impossible;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which 
Appian'  particularly  mentions. 

Pasture-lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
assignment,  and  were  probably  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  plebs  mdifferently. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  things  besides  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter- 
ritory, unless  special  terms  were  granted  to  the  con- 
quered, seems  to  have  implied  the  acquisition  by  the 
Roman  state  of  the  conquered  territory  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Thus  not  only  would  land  be  acquired, 
which  was  available  for  com,  vineyards,  and  pas- 
ture, but  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colony 
was  sent  out  to  occupy  a  conquered  territory  or 
town,  a  part  of  the  conquered  lands  was  assigned 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  {Vid.  Co- 
LONiA.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  left  or  re- 
stored to  the  inhabitants.  Not  that  we  are  to  tm- 
derstand  that  they  had  the  property  in  the  land  as 


they  had  before;  but  it  appears  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  a  tax,  the  produce  of  which  belonged  tc  the 
Roman  people.  Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Roman  state  might  at  any  time  resume  such  re- 
stored lands ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  right  of  restunption 
was  involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands 
were  held;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption 
of  such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conqiiered  state. 
Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not  the 
possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws  applied.  In 
many  cases,  large  tracts  of  land  were  absolutely 
seized,  their  owners  having  peri.shed  in  battle  or 
been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts,  either  not 
cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cidtivated,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  state.  Such  lands  as  were 
unoccupied  could  become  the  subject  of  possessio ; 
and  the  possessor  would  in  all  cases,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be  liable  to  a 
payment  to  the  state,  as  above  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tract from  Appian.  This  possessio  was  a  real  in- 
terest, for  it  was  the  subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use 
(usus)  of  the  land ;  but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  prop- 
erty. The  possessio  strictly  could  not  pass  by  the 
testament  of  the  possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  man- 
cipatio.'  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was  pro- 
tected, imless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as  Savig- 
ny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  protection 
01  possessiones  in  the  public  lands. 

The  possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the 
ownership,  by  virtue  of  his  possession ;  it  was  not 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  state  could  only  be  acquired 
by  the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purchase  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  time,  acr  ording 
to  strict  right;' sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  a  precarium;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
lands  so  held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent 
improvements.  In  course  of  time,  and  particularly 
when  the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  of  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  die  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of 
those  enactments  which  are  most  frequently  cited 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessors  of  public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or 
filth,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  state.  Indeed,  it 
is  clear,  from  several  passages,"  that,  under  the  Re- 
public at  least,  the  receipt  of  anything  by  the  state 
from  the  occupier  of  land  was  a  legal  proof  that  the 
land  was  public;  and  conversely,  public  land  al- 
ways owed  this  aimual  payment.  These  annual 
payments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  nmd 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  is 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  "  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  populus  in  the  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart;  that  the  rest  should  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians;  that  the  tithe  should  again  be  levied, and 
applied  to  paying  the  army."  The  agrarian  law  ol 
Licinius  Stolo  limited  each  indiridual's  possession 
of  public  land  to  500  jugera,  and  imposed  some 
other  restrictions;  but  the  possessor  had  no  better 
title  to  the  500  jugera  which  the  law  left  him  than 
he  formerly  had  to  what  the  law  took  from  him. 
The  surplus  land,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  plebeians. 
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The  Licinian  law  not  effecting  its  object,  T.  S. 
Gracchus  revived  the  measure  for  limiting  the  pos- 
session of  public  land  to  500  jugera.  The  argu- 
ments of  tlje  possessors  against  this  measwe,  as 
they  are  stated  byAppian,'  are  such  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  urged ;  but  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
posed to  give  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  improvements  made  on  the  public  land, 
jhe  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  half  that  quan- 
tity to  each  of  his  sons,  if  he  had  any.  If  it  is  true, 
as  Appian  states,  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  forbade 
the  rich  from  purchasing  any  of  the  lands  which 
might  be  allotted  to  the  plebeians  by  his  agrarian 
law,  this  part  of  the  measure  was  as  unjust  as  it 
was  impolitic.  The  lands  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  acquired  in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  con- 
quest were  greatly  reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws 
of  Gracchus  and  by  sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  conquests  abroad,  were  indeed  continu- 
ally increasing  the  public  lands;  but  these  lands 
were  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  the  numerous  col- 
onists to  whom  the  state  was  continually  giving 
lands  (see  the  list  in  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis  Ilalia). 
The  system  of  colonization  which  prevailed  during 
the  Republic  was  continued  under  the  emperors, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  Italian  land  were  dispo- 
sed of  in  this  manner  by  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Vespasian  assigned  lands  in  Samnium  to 
his  soldiers,  and  grants  of  Italian  lands  are  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  emperors,  though  we  may  in- 
fer that,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our 
sera,  there  was  little  public  land  left  in  the  peninsu- 
la. Vespasian  sold  part  of  the  public  lands  called 
subseciva,  a  term  which  expressed  such  parts  as  had 
not  been  assigned,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
district  had  been  measured  and  distributed.  Domi- 
tian,  according  to  Aggenus,  gave  the  remainder  of 
such  lands  all  through  Italy  to  the  possessors.  The 
conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the 
emperors  with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans 
by  grants  of  land ;  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of 
Rome  were  planted  on  a  foreign  soil.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Gains,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired 
by  such  grant ;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  posses- 
sio.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman  people 
or  the  Caesar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was  one  that 
might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  such  foreign  possessions  would  daily  acquire 
strength,  and  could  not  safely  be  dealt  with  as  pos- 
sessions had  been  in  Italy  by  the  various  agrarian 
laws  which  had  convulsed  the  Roman  state.  This 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  populus  Romanus.  and 
of  the  emperors  might  be  no  wrong  "  inflicted  on 
provincial  land-owners  by  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence," as  Niebuhr  affirms.  This  same  writer 
also  observes,  that  Frontinus  speaks  of  the  "  arva 
puilica  in  the  provinces,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
agri  privati  there;"  but  this  he  does  not.  This 
contradistinction  is  made  by  his  commentator  Ag- 
genus, who,  as  he  himself  says,  only  conjectures  the 
meaning  of  Frontinus ;  and,  as  we  think,  he  has  not 
discovered  it.°  The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager 
p.ivatus  in  the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which 
distinguished  the  beneficial  interest  in  such  land  from 
[talic  land,  and  might  be,  in  legal  effect,  a  recogni- 
tion of  tne  ownership  accordmg  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny  s  earlier  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands ;  he  considered 
such  tax  due  to  the  Roman  people,  as  the  sovereign 
or  ultimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His  later  opinion, 
83  expressed  in  the  Zeilsckrifi  far  GescUcMkiche 
ReclUswissenschafi,'  is,  that  under  the  Caesars  a  uni- 
form system  of  direct  taxation  was  established  in 
the  provmces,  to  which  all  provincial  land  was 
subject ;  but  land  in  Italy  was  free  from  this  tax, 
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and  a  provincial  town  could  only  acquire  the  like 
freedom  by  receiving  the  privilege  expressed  by  the 
term  jus  Italicum.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
question  here  under  discussion  could  only  be  ef- 
lected  by  ascertaining  the  origin  and  real  nature  of 
this  provincial  land-tax ;  and  as  it  may  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  must 
endeavour  to  give  a  probable  solution.  Now  it  is 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  that  all  conquered 
land  should  be  considered  ts  the  property  of  the 
Roman  state ;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  land, 
though  assigned  to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  become  invested  with  all  the 
characters  of  Roman  land  which  was  private  prop- 
erty. It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus  ItaUcum, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  object  of  duiri- 
tarian  ownership,  with  its  incidents  of  mancipatio, 
&c.  AU  land  in  the  provinces,  including  even  that 
of  the  hberae  civitates,  and  the  ager  pubUcus  prop- 
erly so  called,  could  onlv  become  an  object  of 
Cluiritarian  ownership  by  having  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also 
released  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  pri- 
vate property,  in  provincial  land ;  but  this  land  had 
not  the  privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  priv- 
ilege was  expressly  given  to  it,  and,  accordingly,  it 
paid  a  tax.  As  the  notions  of  landed  property  in 
all  countries  seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership 
residing  in  some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  land- 
owner, whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of^  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  liberaB  civitates)  could 
reside  anywhere  else  than  in  the  pc  pulus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This  ques- 
tion is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  well 
deserves  farther  examination.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  Gains  means  to  say  that  there  could 
be  no  Gluiritariau  ownership  of  private  land  in  the 
provinces ;  at  least  this  would  not  be  the  case  in 
those  districts  to  which  the  jus  Italicum  was  ex- 
tended. The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands,  which 
is  quoted  by  Niebuhr,"  may  be  explained.  The 
land  here  spoken  of  was  land  in  Sicily.  One  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  of  RuUus  was  to  exact  certain 
extraordinary  payments  (vectigal)  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is,  from  the  possessors  of  them ;  but  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero 
argues,  the  exception  is  UImecessa^)^  The  argu- 
ment, of  course,  assumes  that  there  was  or  might 
be  private  land  in  Sicily;  that  is,  there  was  or 
mignt  be  land  which  would  not  be  affected  by  tbiis 
part  of  the  measure  of  Rullus.  Now  the  opposition 
of  public  and  private  land  in  this  passage  certainly 
proves,  what  can  easily  be  proved  without  it,  that 
individuals  in  the  provinces  owned  land  as  individ- 
uals did  in  Italy ;  and  such  land  might  with  pro- 
priety be  callpd  privatus,  as  contrasted  with  that 
called  puMkus  in  the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  have  found  anothe  r  name  for  it.  But 
we  know  that  ager  privatus  in  the  provinces,  unless 
it  had  received.the  jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  ager  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were 
private  property.  Such  a  passage,  tien,  leads  to 
no  necessary  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  owner- 
ship or  dominion  of  this  private  land  was  not  in  the 
Roman  people.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  remarit 
farther,  that  any  conclusions  as  to  Roman  law,  de- 
rived solely  from  the  orations  of  Cicero,  are  to  be 
received  with  caution ;  first,  because  on  several 
occasions  (in  the  Pro  CtEcina  for  instance)  he  states 
that  to  be  law  which  was  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
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maintaining  his  argument ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  a  subject  on  whicii  his  knowledge  was  prob- 
ably not  very  exact. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  public  land  with  respect  to  the  fructus,  or  vecti- 
gal,  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  as  already 
observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence  the  agar 
publicus  was  sometimes  called  decumanus ;  it  was 
also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalis.  The  tithes 
were  generally  farmed  by  the  publicani,  who  paid 
their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  grain. 
The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censors,  and  the 
lease  was  for  five  years.  The  form,  however,  of 
leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale,  mandpatio.  In 
course  of  time,  the  word  locatio  was  applied  to  these 
leases.  The  phrase  used  by  the  Roman  writers 
was  originally  fradim  locatio,  which  was  the  proper 
expression ;  but  we  find  the  phrase  agrwm  fritendwm 
locare  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  an  expression 
which  might  appear  somewhat  ambiguous ;  and 
even  agrwm  locare,  which  might  mean  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands,  and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from 
the  possessors  of  them.  It  is,  however,  made  clear 
by  Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
phrase  agrum  locare  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
tenths  ;  whether  this  was  always  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  aflirm. 

Though  the  term  ager  vectigalis  originally  ex- 
pressed the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
leased,  it  afterward  came  to  signify  lands  which 
were  leased  by  the  state  or  by  different  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  would  comprenend 
even  the  ager  publicus  ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount ; 
and^  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  the  later 
period,  applied  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were  so 
leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
lithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digest,'  on  the  model  of  which  was  formed  the 
emphyteusis,  or  ager  emphyteuticarius.  (  Vid.  Em- 
phyteusis.) The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  possessor 
of  the  old  ager  publicus,  though  the  ager  vectigalis 
was  derived  from,  and  was  only  a  new  form  of,  the 
ager  publicus.  Though  he  had  only  a.  jus  in  re,  and 
though  he  is  distinguished  from  the  owner  {dominus), 
yet  he  was  considered  as  having  the  possession  of 
the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from  his  land,  provided 
he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal." 

AGRAU'LIA  (aypavUa)  was  a  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  particulars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration ;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  solemn  oath, 
which  all  Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood (li^ioi),  where  obhged  to  take  in  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  coun- 
try, and  always  observe  its  laws.' 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.* 

AG'RETAI  {/lypirai),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
as  priestesses  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

AGRIA'NIA  (dypiavm)  was,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory 
of  a  deceased  person,  and  was,  probably,  the  same 
as  the  festival  called  Aorania.  The  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  with  solemn  sports. 
AGRIMENSO'RES,  or  "  land-surveyors,"  a  col- 
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lege  established  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Like 
the  jurisconsults,  they  had  regular  schools,  and 
were  paid  handsome  salaries  by  the  state.  Their 
business  was  to  measure  unassigned  lands  for  the 
state,  and  ordinary  lands  for  the  propTietors,  and  to 
iix  and  maintain  boundaries.  Their  writings  on 
the  subject  of  their  art  were  very  numerous  ;  and 
we  have  still  scientific  treatises  on  the  law  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frontinus  and  Hygi- 
nus.  They  were  sometimes  vested  with  judicial 
power,  and  were  called  spectaMles  and  clarissimi  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  As  par- 
titioners  of  land,  the  agrimensores  were  the  success- 
ors of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  Hmitatio 
was  derived  from  the  old  augurial  method  of  form- 
ing the  templum.  The  word  tempkim,  like  the  Greek 
rifievof,  simply  means  a  division  ;  its  application  to 
signify  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  directions  were  always  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  true  cardinal  points.  At  the  inauguration 
of  a  king'  or  consul,"  the  augur  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  the  person  to  be  inaugurated  towards  the 
south.  Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  person  to  be 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chief,  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  looked  was  the  main  direction. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  land-surveying  the 
augur  looked  to  the  south :'  for  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con- 
sidered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.*  Hence  the  main 
line  in  land-surveying  was  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  and  was  called  carelo,  as  corresponding  to 
the  axis  of  the  world ;  the  line  which  cut  it  was 
termed  decurnanns,  because  it  made  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.  These  two  lines  were 
produced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was 
to  be  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  these  were  drawn 
other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  quadrangle 
required.  The  limits  of  these  divisions  were  indi- 
cated by  balks,  called  limites,  which  were  left  as 
high  roads,  the  ground  for  them  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to  be  divided.  As  every  sixth  w-as 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upon 
this  would  lose  pro  tamto.  The  opposition  of  via 
and  limes  in  this  rectangular  division  of  property 
has  not  been  sufiiciently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  that,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  was 
called  limes,  that  from  east  to  west  would  be  named 
ma,  and  vice  versa.  Virgil  was,  as  is  well  known, 
very  accurate  in  his  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  inferences  drawn  from  his  lan- 
guage. First,  he  uses  limes  in  its  stricter  sense  as 
a  term  of  land-surveying :    ' 

"  Ante  Jovem  miMi  snbigebant  arra  coloni. 

Nee  sigrmre  guidcni,  autpartiri  limite-cavipum 

Fas  erat."' 
Again,  in  speaking  of  planting  vines  in  regulai 
rows,  he  says : 

"  Omnis  in  unguem 

ArborUnis  positis  secto  via  limite  quadret ;"' 
i.  e.,  "  let  every  via  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
limes  which  it  cuts."  He  says  qnadret,  for  the  term 
via  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  line  which  cut 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  used  in  the  description 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  Virgil : 

"  Via  secla  per  ambas, 

OUiqmis  qua  se  signonim,  vcrierel  ordo."'' 
These  passages  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  via 
and  liines  are  used  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  means 
the  principal  or  high  road ;  and  limes,  a  narrower 
cross  road,  where  roads  are  spoken  of.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Twelve  Tables  laid  down  that  the  ria 
should  be  eight  feet  wide  when  straight,  but  twelve 
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feet  at  the  turning ;  and  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
bv  Festus  from  the  iter  of  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
ad:us  of  four  feet  wide.  Secondly,  in  Livy^  we 
have  "  itdra  earn  {portam)  exkaque  lata  sunt  vice,  «/• 
extra  limes,"  &c.,  "  eo  limite,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  same 
author,"  "  traiisversis  limitiJms  in  viam  Latinam  est 
egj-essus-"  and  Tacitus^  says,  "Per  limitem  vice 
spargimtwr  festi'iwMone  consectandi  victores."  When 
land  was  not  divided,  it  was  called  arcifinius,  or 
arcifiiuUis;  the  agerpublicus  belonged  to  this  class. 

The  reader  will  find  two  very  valuable  articles 
on  the  Limitaiio  and  the  Agrimensores  in  the  Appen- 
dices to  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  ii. 

♦AGRIMO'NIA,  the  herb  Agrimony,  called  also 
Eupatorium  (Eimaraotov),  from  its  having  been  dis- 
.  covered  by  Mithradates  Eupator.* 

AGRIO'NIA  (aypiGivLa),  a  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  surnamed  'Aypiuvw^.  It  appears  from 
Plutarch'  that  this  festival  was  solemnized  only  by 
women  and  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time 
acted  as  if  seeking  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out 
to  one  another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses, 
and  had  concealed  himself  with  them.  After  this 
they  prepared  a  repast;  and  having  enjoyed  it, 
amused  themselves  with  solving  riddles.  This  fes- 
tival was  remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
great  antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  descend- 
ed from  the  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to 
assemble  around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled, 
and  were  followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword, 
who  was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first 
caught.  This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though 
originally  it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
festival,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times. 
One  instance,  however,  occurred  in  the  ■  days  of 
Plutarch.^  But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
woman  was  afterward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
several  extraordinary  accidents  occurred  to  the 
Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  family  were  deprived 
of  their  ofiicial  power.  The  festival  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchana- 
lian fury,  were  at  length  seized  by  an  invincible 
desire  of  eating  human  flesh.  They  therefore  cast 
lots  on  their  own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son 
of  Leucippe,  became  the  destined  victim,  they 
killed  and  ate  him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to 
that  race  were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  .still  called 
the  destroyers  (^bXelai,  or  alo^alai),  and  the  men 
mourners  (i/ioAoEff).' 

*AGRIOPHYLL'ON  (aypwitivXXov),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Peucedanum  (IlevKiSavov),  our  "  Hogs- 
fennel,"  or  "  Sulphur-wort.'" 

AGRON'OMI  {aypovo/ioi)  are  described  by  Aris- 
totle as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  correspond- 
ed in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi  in  the 
city.'  They  appear  to  have  performed  nearly  the 
same  duties  as  the  hylori  (vlupol).  Aristotle  does 
not  inform  us  in  what  state  they  existed ;  but,  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  them  by  Plato,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  Attica.'" 

♦AGROST'IS  (uypooTif ),  a  plant.  Schneider  and 
Sprengel  remark,  that  nearly  all  the  commentators 
agree  in  referring  it  to  the  Triticum  repens,  L.,  or 
Couch-grass.  Stackhouse,  however,  is  content  with 
simply  marking  the  Hypuari;  of  Theophrastus  as  the 
Agroslis.  The  brief  description  of  the  aypoanc  h 
ru  liapvamij,  given  by  Dioscorides,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  Pamassia  palustris,  or  "  Grass  of  Par- 
nassus."" 
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AfPOT'EFAS  eX'SIA  {uypoTspai  Svaia),  a  festi 
val  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  in  honour  ol 
Artemis,  surnamed  Agrotera  (from  aypa,  chase). 
It  was  solenmized,  according  to  Plutarch,'  pn  the 
sixth  of  the  month  of  Boedromion,  and  consisted  in 
a  sacrifice  of  500  goats,  which  continued  to  be  offer- 
ed in  the  time  of  Xenophon."  Its  origin  is  thus  re- 
lated: When  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  Callim- 
achus  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to  others,  Mil- 
tiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agrote- 
ra as  many  goats  as  there  should  be  enemies  slain 
at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  ancient 
authors  give  different  versions.  jEUan,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  seems  least  probable,  states^  the  time 
of  the  festival  to  have  been  the  sixth  of  Thargelion, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  The 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
one  02  for  every  enemy  slain ;  but  when  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  they  substituted 
an  equal  number  of  goats. 

AGRUP'NIS  (Jiypvnvii),  a  nocturnal  festival  cele- 
brated at  Arbela,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.* 

AGUR'MOS  {ayvpnoi).     (Vid.  ELEUsiNii.) 

AGUR'TAI  (iiyvprai),  mendicant  priests,  who 
were  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  different 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  for  the  gods  whom 
they  served.  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
.shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burden,  images  of  their 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis,'  Opis,  and  Arge,'  and  especially 
of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods ;  whence  they  were 
called  iiTjTpayvpTaL.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  character, 
riiey  undertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  bodily  in- 
jury on  the  enemy  of  any  individual  who  paid  them 
for  such  services,  and  also  promised,  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  gods 
whom  they  served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  his  ancestors  had  committed." 
Thus  CEdipus  calls  Tiresias, 

Mayov  toiov6e  UTjxo.vop^6.(pov 
66Xotv  uyvpTTjv,^ 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  ai 
what  time  is  imcertain,  together  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.'" 

The  name  of  ayvprai  was  also  applied  to  those 
individuals  who  pretended  to  tell  people's  fortunes 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  in  various  ways. 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
urn,  whence  they  were  drawn  either  by  the  persons 
who  wished  to  learn  their  fortunes  or  by  boys.  It 
was  also  usual  to  write  the  verses  on  a  tablet,"  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  verses 
which  foretold  their  destinies  by  throwing  dice. 

AIAKEI'A  (AiaKtia),  a  festival  of  the  .<Eginetans 
in  honour  of  ^acus,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which  were  sol- 
emnized on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  chaplet 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  ^acus.'" 

AIANTEl'A  {AidifTEia),  a  festival  solemnized  in 
Salamis  in  honour  of  Ajax,  of  which  no  particulars 
are  known.'' 

*AIGEIROS  {aiyeipo^),  without  doubt  the  Popu- 
lus  nigra,  or  Black  Poplar.'* 


1.  (De  Malign.  Herod.,  26.)— 2.  (Xenoph.,  Anab.,  iii.,  2,  « 
12.)— 3.  (V.  H.,  ii.,  15.)^.  (Eqnit.,  666.)— 5.  {Vii.  Hesych., 
s.  T.)— 6.  (Suid.,  sub  'Aycipti.)- 7.  (Herod.,  iv.,  35.)— 8.  (Ruhn 
ken  ad  Timiei  Lex.  Plat.,  sub  ayElpovaav  and  t-naywyai) — 9 
(Soph.,  CEd.  Tyr.,  SST.)— 10.  (Cic,  de  Legg.,  ii.,  16.— Heindorf^ 
inHor.,  Serm.,1.,  ii.,2.) — 11.  t^ayv priKb^  irivai,  or  ayvpTLKt]  aavt^-) 
—12.  (MuUer,  jEginetica,  p.  140.)— 13.  (Vid.  Hesycli.,  s.  t.)— 
14.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  109.— Theophrast..  H  P.,  i..  8:  ii.,  3)  &c.) 
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AIKIAS  DIKE. 

*AIGlrH'ALOS  (alyidaU;),  a  species  of  bird. 
Aristotle  applies  this  term  to  the  genus  Panis,  of 
which  he  describes  the  following  species :  1.  The 
aT!iQ.Trj(,  which  is  the  Farm  major,  L.,  the  Great 
Titmouse  or  Ox-eye.  2.  The  opeivog,  which  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  Parus  caudatus,  L.,  or 
Long-tailed  Titmouse.  3.  The  k'Xdxwroi,  which  an- 
swers to  the  Parus  carulms,  L.,  or  Blue  Titmouse.' 

♦AIG'ILOPS  {alyihjf),  a  plant  about  which  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  most  of  the  older  commentators  contend 
that  it  is  the  Avena  sterilis,  or  FoUe  avoine  of  the 
French.  Matthiolus  rejects  this  opinion,  and  holds 
it  to  be  an  herb  called  Coquiele  in  French,  which 
grows  in  fields  of  barley.  Dodonsus,  Sibthorp, 
Staclihouse,  and  Sprengel  agree  in  referring  it  to 
the  MgUops  ovata.  Theophrastus  farther  applies 
the  name  to  a  species  of  Oak,  which  Staclihouse 
malies  to  be  the  Quercus  JSgil^^s.' 

♦AIG'IPYROS  (alyiTTvpoc),  Buckwheat.  Spren- 
gel mentions  that  the  learned  Anguillara  believed* 
it  to  be  the  Ononis  Aniiqiumim,  or  Rest-harrow ;  he 
himself,  however,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Rei 
Herbaria  Historia,"  inclines  tc  a  species  of  Eryu^ 
gium    All  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectural.' 

*AIGOTHE'LAS  {aiyodrjla;),  tlie  Goat-sucker,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Caprvnmlgus.  It  applies  more  es- 
pecially to  the  species  called  Fern-owl  in  England, 
to  which  Professor  Rennie  gives  the  scientific  name 
of  Nyctidielidon  Europcetis* 

*AIGY'PIOS  (oiytimof).  .lElian  describes  it  as 
being  a  bird  intermediate  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
Vulture.'  Gesner  decides  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
yviraierof  and  the  Vullur  niger  of  Pliny ;  and  Schnei- 
der suggests  that  it  probably  was  the  VulHr  percnop- 
terus,  or  Alpine  eagle.     (Vid.  Gyps.)' 

♦AIGO'LIOS  (aiy<jX(of),  a  bird  of  the  rapacious 
tribe,  briefly  notfced  by  Aristotle.'  It  is  rendered 
Uiula  by  Gaza,  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.    (Vid.  Glaux.)* 

AIKIAS  AIKH  {a'lKiac  SinT]),  an  action  brought 
at  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (oi  reTrapd- 
Kovra),  against  any  individual  who  had  struck  a 
citizen  of  the  state.  Any  citizen  who  had  been  thus 
insulted  might  proceed  in  two  ways  against  the 
offending  party,  either  by  the  aUiag  S'lKn,  which  was 
a  private  action,  or  by  the  v6psa(  ypa(p^,  which  was 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecution, 
siijce  the  state  was  considered  to  be  wronged  in  an 
i  jjury  done  to  any  citizen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  give  an  individual 
who  had  been  injured  more  than  one  mode  of  ob- 
taining redress.' 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  bringing 
the  aUiac  Slki;  before  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff  with  the  intention 
of  insulting  him  {ei'  iSpci),  which,  however,  was 
always  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention,  unless 
the  defendant  could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the 
plaintiff  in  joke.  Thus  Ariston,  after  proving  that 
Be  had  been  struck  by  Conon,  tells  the  judges  that 
Conon  will  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only  struck 
him  in  play.'"  Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
«ot  merely  return  the  blows  which  had  been  given 
hy  the  plaintiff  {upxetv  x^'-P"'"  u-Sinav,  or  merely 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the 
laws;  but  the  plaintiff  assessed  the  amount  ac- 
cording to  the  injury  which  he  thought  he  had  re- 


!.  (Ar  itot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  16. — AdamSj  Append.,  b.  v.) — 2.  (Dios- 
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AIMATITES. 

ceived,  and  the  judges  determined  on  the  justice  ol 
the  claim.' 

AlKLON  (uIkXov,  alK'Kov,  or  uIkvov,  alKvov\^  ia 
said  by  Polerao'  to  be  a  Doric  word ;  its  derivatives. 
iiraliiXa  and  luoalKXiai,  were  used  only  by  the  Do- 
rians. Modern  writers  differ  greatly  respecting  its 
meaning;  but,  from  an  examination  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  sen- 
ses :  I.  A  meal  in  general.  Thus  Alcraan  uses  ovva- 
UXiai  for  avvSei'miLa.*  II.  The  chief  dish  or  course 
in  a  meal.  The  dessert  or  after-course  was  called 
eTvainTiov.'  The  uIkIov  among  the  Spartans  was 
composed  of  the  contributions  which  every  one  who 
came  to  the  public  banquets  {<peidiTia.)  was  bound  to 
bring,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  black  broth, 
or  blood-broth  {fiila^  ((^fo;,  al/mria),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cheese  and  figs ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they 
received  contributions  of  fish,  hares,  and  poultry. 
The  ETTaliiXov,  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  plain- 
ness of  the  meal,  consisted  of  voluntary  gifls  to  the 
table.  The  richer  citizens  sent  maize  bread,  fowls, 
hares,  lambs,  and  other  dishes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  while  others  contributed  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase.  It  was  the  custom',  when  one  of  these  pres- 
ents was  helped  round,  to  name  the  person  who 
sent  it.'  Sometimes  they  procured  a  good  dessert 
by  imposing  penalties  on  each  other,  or  by  giving 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  table  to  him  who  con- 
tributed the  best  dish.'  The  contributions  were 
eaten  as  they  were  sent ;  or,  if  their  flavour  was  not 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  savoury 
mess  called  a  /larrvri.  Boys  were  allowed  an  hrdla- 
Tiov  consisting  of  barley  meal  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  baked  in  laurel  leaves.' 

AiriNH'TSN  EOP'TH  (klyivvTuv  iopTr,),  a  fes- 
tival of  the  .^ginetans  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every  family 
took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave  being  al- 
lowed to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to  partake  of 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  being 
closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who  solemnized  this 
festival  were  called  fiovofuyoi.  Plutarch'  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many  of 
the  .Slginetans  had  lost  their  Uves,  partly  in  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who 
reached  their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with 
joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper  neither 
to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices  in  pub- 
lic. Every  family,  therefore,  entertained  privately 
their  friends  who  had  returned,  and  acted  themselves 
as  attendants,  though  not  without  rejoicings. 

♦AITHUI'A  (aievla),  the  Mergus  of  the  Latins, 
the  modem  Cormoremt.  As  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  general,  to 
which  of  them  the  ancient  name  is  most  applicable. 
The  Pclicamis  cm-bo  is  a  common  species." 

*AIX  (aif).  I.  (Vid.  Tkagos.)  — IL  The  name 
of  a  bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle."  Belon  con- 
jectures that  it  was  the  Lap-wing,  namely,  the  Va- 
netlns  Cristaius}' 

*AILOU'ROS  {a'lovpoQ),  the  Fclis  Calvs.  or  AVild 
Cat.  Some  apply  the  name  (tdm/f  to  the  Domestic 
Cat."    (Firf.  Felis.) 

*  AIMATI'THS  {aiuanTTic),  the  well-known  stone 
called  Bloodstone.    [Vid.  Hj:matites.) 


1.  (Dcmosth.,  adv.  Conon. — Isocrates,  adv.  Lochit.^Meier,  Alt 
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/.) — 8.  (Sliillcr,  Dorians,  iii.,  x..  7  ;  iy.,  iii.,  3. — ^^'achsmuth, 
Hollcn.  Alterthum.,  II.,  ii.,  p.  24.)— 9.  (QuaiSt.  Gneo.,  44  )— 
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2. — Suid.,  s.  V.  KiiTTrj^  et  ohoycv^i. — Toup  in  Suid.,  1.  c.  -A4 
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MORA. 

*AIMOPPOYS(ai/i6ppovf),  {-ok,  or  -of),  a  spe- 
Eies  of  Serpent.  The  celebrated  Paul  Hermann 
told  Dr.  Mead  that  he  had  found  in  Africa  a  ser- 
pent, the  poison  of  which  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  haemorrhages  from  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
and  which  he  concluded  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Haemorrhus  of  antiquity.  It  should  also  be  re- 
marked, that  the  effects  produced  by  the  poison  of 
the  Coluber  ureiis  of  India  are  said  to  be  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Haemorrhus  as  described  by  the 
atMents.' 

*AIRA  (aipo),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  Lolium 
temiilmtum,  L.,  or  Darnel.  It  may  be  confidently 
pronoimced  to  be  the  "infelix  lolium"  of  Virgil;  and 
that  it  is  the  liit;avia  of  Scripture  was  first  suggest- 
ed by  Isidorus,  an  opinion  which  has  been  espoused, 
without  acknowledgment,  by  Henry  Stephens,  and 
by  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  Biblical 
commentators.  It  farther  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  the  translators  of  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
medical  authors  render  the  cupa  of  the  Greeks  by 
ziza/iiien.^ 

AISUMNE'TES  {aiav/iv^r^c),  an  individual  who 
was  sometimes  invested  with  unlimited  power  in 
the  Greek  states.  His  power,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  both  of 
kingly  and  tyrannical  authority,  since  he  was  ap- 

Eoiuted  legally,  and  did  not  usurp  the  government, 
ut,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  bound  by  any  laws 
in  his  public  administration."  Hence  Theophras- 
tus*  calls  the  ofiice  rvpamlg  alperrj.  It  was  not 
hereditary,  nor  was  it  held  for  life ;  but  it  only  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was 
accomplished.  Thus  we  read  that  the  inhabitants 
01  Mytilene  appointed  Pittacus  alav/iv^Tric,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  return  of  Alcajus  and  the  other  ex- 
iles.' Dionysius  compares  it  with  the  dictatorship 
at  Ron\e.  In  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chal- 
sedon,  it  vras  the  title  borne  by  the  regular  magis- 
trates.' 

AIO'RA,  or  EO'RA  {aiopa,  iupa),  a.  festival  at  Ath- 
ens, accompanied  by  sacrifices  and  banquets,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  eMeiirvo^.  The  common  ac- 
coUD*  of  its  origin  is  as  follows:  learius  was  killed 
by  sliepherds  to  whom  he  had  given  wine,  and  who, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  efiects  of  this  bever- 
age, fancied,  in  their  intoxication,  that  he  had  given 
ihem  poison.  Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a 
faithful  dog,  discovered  the  corpse  of  her  father, 
whom  she  had  sought  a  long  time  in  vain;  and, 
praying  to  the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens 
might  perish  in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself. 
After  this  occurrence,  many  Athenian  women  ac- 
tually hung  themselves,  apparently  without  any 
motive  whatever;  and  when  the  oracle  was  con- 
sulted respecting  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius 
and  Erigone  must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival.' 
According  to  the  Ekfmologicv/m  Magnum,  the  festi- 
ral  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Erigone,  daughter 
of  .SIgisthus  and  Clytefnnestra,  who  came  to  Ath- 
Bns  to  bring  the  charge  of  matricide  against  Orestes 
before  the  Areopagus ;  and,  when  he  was  acquitted, 
hung  herself,  with  the  same  wish  as  the  daughter 
of  Icarius,  and  with  the  same  consequences.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesychius,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  the  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no 
reason  is  assigned.  Eustathius'  calls  the  maiden 
who  hung  herself  Acora.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
also  called  'AA^rif  (apparently  from  the  wander- 
ings of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the  legend 
which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  most  en- 
titled to  belief.    Pollux'  mentions  a  song  made  by 
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ALABASTER. 

Theodoras  of  Colophon,  which  persons  used  to  smg 
while  swinging  themselves  {kv  rale;  alupaif).  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in 
remembrance  of  Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian 
women  who  had  hung  themselves,  swung  them- 
selves during  this  festival,  at  the  same  time  singing 
the  above-mentioned  song  of  Theodoras.' 

ALABAS'TER,  the  name  usually  given  by  art- 
ists and  antiquaries  to  that  variety  of  marble  which 
mineralogists  call  gypsum.  Alabaster  is  sometimes 
described  as  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  carbonate  of 
Ume,  and  therefore  not  alabaster  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  while  the  other,  the  real 
alabaster  or  gypsum,  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  Alabas- 
ter (gypsum)  is  translucent  or  semi-transparent,  and 
is  usually  of  a  white — a  yellowish  white — and  green- 
ish colour,  though  sometimes  strong  brown  tints  and 
spots  appear  in  it.  When  the  varieties  of  colour 
occur  in  the  same  stone,  and  are  disposed  in  bands 
or  horizontal  strata,  it  is  often  called  onyx  alabas- 
ter; and  when  dispersed  irregularly,  as  if  in  clouds, 
it  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  as  agate  alabas- 
ter. These  varieties  in  the  colour  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny :  "  Candore  interstincto  variis  coloribus.'" 
Though  much  softer  than  other  marbles,  and  on 
that  account  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  to  a  very  fine 
surface,  and  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Alabaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
originally  from  Alabastron,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where 
there  was  a  manufactory  of  vessels  made  of  a  stone 
which  was  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Pliny"  speaks  of  alabastrites,  using  that  term  for  the 
various  kinds  of  this  marble,  as  well  as  onyx,  prob- 
ably from  the  texture  being  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  marbles, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  used  by  sculptors,  and  from  which 
he  thus  desired  to  distinguish  it.  He  observes  that 
it  was  chiefiy  procured  in  his  time  from  Alabas- 
tron and  Damascus.* 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  form  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  description  of  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  both  varieties  under 
that  denomination),  was  employed  very  extensively 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians for  diiferent  sorts  of  vases,  rilievi,  ornaments, 
covers  of  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  sculpture  in 
general ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  remains  of 
sculpture  in  that  material,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
alabaster  (gypsum)  was  little,  if  ever,  used  by  the 
artists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri- 
lievi, or  busts.  Vessels  or  pots  used  for  containing 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  often  called 
by  the  ancients  alabastra  or  alabastri.  It  appears, 
from  the  accotmt  of  Pliny,  that  these  pots  were 
usually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  which  was 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  than  any  other 
stone  for  the  preservation  of^perfumes."  Martial 
says  cosmis  redolent  alabasbra^  and  Horace  appears 
to  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  to 
Virgil.'  The  term  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  denote  vessels  appropriated  to  these  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  supposed  they  originally  received  their 
name.  Theocritus  thus  speaks  of  golden  alabastra 
(XpvdEi,'  iUdaarpa').  These  vessels  were  of  a  ta- 
pering shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  which  was  sealed ;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  is  said  try  St.  Mark'  to  break  the 
alabaster.nbox  of  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  anoint- 
ing our  Saviour,  it  appears  probaKe  that  she  only 
broke  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  *hich  was  thus 


1.  (Vil.  etiam  Athen.,  liv.,  p.  618.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  mvi.,  12, 
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ciOsed.  The  alabastrou  mentioned  by  ihe  Evange- 
lists was,  according  to  Eniphanins,  a  measure,  which 
contained  i  ffur^f,  or  one  kotvXjj  (16  47  cubic  inch- 
es, or  .48  pints). 

ALABASTRI'TES.     (^Vid.  Ai^miSTSR.) 

ALAIA  (uXala)  is  the  name  of  the  games  which 
were  annually  celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Minerva, 
surnamed  Alea,  near  Tegea,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.' 

ALA'RII  were  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  were  so  called  because  they  were 
usually  stationed  in  the  wings  {Ma'').  The  alarii 
consisted  both  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and  were 
commanded  by  prsefecti,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
legions  were  commanded  by  tribimi.^  The  cavalry 
of  the  allies  was  called  eguites  dUtiii,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (eqidles  legio- 
luirii*) ;  and  the  infantry  was  called  cohmies  alaria,^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  cohartes  legionaries. 

*ALAU'DA  {KopvSo;,  xopiSaTioc,  and  Kopviav), 
the  Lark.  Aristotle  describes  two  species  of  this 
bird,  the  one  of  which  is  evidently  the  AlavAa  cris- 
tata,  L.,  or  Crested  Lark ;  the  other  the  Alauda  caia- 
festris,  or  Field  Lark.  The  former  is  the  Gakrita 
of  Pliny,  and  is  clearly  the  species  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  Aves.' 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  material 
on  which  the  praetor's  edicts,  and  the  mles  relating 
to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written.  The  tablet 
was  put  up  in  a  public  place,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  might  have  notice  of  its  contents.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  album  was  so  called, 
because  it  was  either  a  white  material  or  a  mate- 
rial whitened,  and,  of  course,  the  writing  would  be 
a  different  colour.  According  to  other  authorities, 
it  was  so  called  because  the  writing  was  in  white 
letters.  If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased 
(_corrupit)  anything  in  the  albmn,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  alifi  corrupti,  and  to  a  heavy  penalty.' 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  anything  of  a  public  nature.  Thus, 
Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were 
written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maximus.' 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  in  course  of  time, 
used  to  signify  a  list  of  any  public  body ;  thus  we 
find  the  expression  aldum  smatorium,  used  by  Taci- 
tus,' to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  leucoma  used  by  Dion  Cassius.'" 
The  phrase  album,  decwitmum  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  whoie  names  were  entered  on  the  al- 
bum of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
the  lex  municipalis,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
lex  extended  " 

ALBITS  GALE'RUS,  or  ALBOGALE'RUS,  a 
white  cap  worn  by  the  flamen  dialis  at  Rome.'"  Ac- 
cording to  Festus  (s.  v.),  it  was  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
olive  twig  inserted  in  the  top.  Its  supposed  form, 
as  derived  from  coins,  and  from  a  bas-relief  on  a 
Roman  temple,  is  that  of  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
head,  and  tied  tmder  the  chin."    (^Vid.  Apex.) 

ALCATHOI'A  (aTiKaOoia)  is  the  name  of  games 
celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops,  who  ^ad  killed  a 
lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippus,  son  of  King 
Megareus.'* 

•AL'CE  or  ALCES"  (in  Greek  'AA/cj;),  the  name 
of  an  animal  described  by  Caesar  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  the  same  with  the  modem  Etk  or  IMnose 
Deer.  "It  was  the  opinion  of  BufTon,  that  the  Euro- 


1.  (Paus.,  Tiii.,  47,  «  3.)— 2.  (Liv.,  i.,  43;  xMi.,  21.— Cics., 
Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  51.— Cincius,  ap.  Cell.,  xvi.,  4.)— 3.  (Cks.,  Bell. 
Gall,  i.,  39.— Suet.,  Octav.,  38.— Plin.,  Ep.,N.,  19.-)— 4.  (Liv., 
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1,  s.  79.)— 8.  (De  Omt.,  ii.,  12.)— 9.  (Ann.,  n-.,  42.)— 10.  (It., 
3.)— 11.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  3.)— 12.  (Varro,  ap.  Cell.,  x.,  16.)— 13. 
(Causaji,  Mu8.  Rom. — Sigonius,  de  Notn.  Rom.,  5. — Hope,  Cos- 
tumes, ii.,  266.)— 14.  (PinJ.,  Isthm.,  Tiii.,  148.— Paus.,  i.,  42, 1) 
I  )— 15  (Salmas.  ad  Solin.,  SO.) 
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pean  Elk  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  Jte.i  il 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  Aristotje.  That  il 
was,  however,  the  'A/l/fj?  of  Pausanias,  the  Alee 
of  Csesar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and  the 
^Ig  or  Elg  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  being 
"between  a  stag  and  a  camel;'"  and  though  the 
accounts  of  Caesar"  and  PUny^  are  mingled  with  fa^ 
ble,  and  the  former  states  that  his  Alces  are  "  mv- 
tilte  comiims"  (which  might  arise  from  the  accounts 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  animal  at  the  period 
when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the  genera]  de- 
scription and  the  localities  given  by  both  are  al- 
most conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  des- 
ignated. The  "  labrwiti  superius  pragrande,"  "  huge 
upper  lip,"  of  Pliny  is  very  expressive,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  this  part  might  well  re- 
call to  a  casual  observer  the  general  traits  of  the 
head  of  a  camel.  Whether  it  was  the  l-TrOia(*iof 
Qiippelaphus)  of  Aristotle,  is  a  question  which  will 
admit  of  much  discussion.  (Firf.  Hippelafhcs.) — 
The  movements  of  the  Elk  are  rather  heavy,  and, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  can 
never  gallop,  but  shuffles  or  ambles  along,  its 
joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a  sound  heard  tc 
some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the  hind  fee 
straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore  heels,  and  it 
tosses  the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to 
break  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but 
steps  without  effort  over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a 
split  fence.  During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose 
up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  horizontally  back.  This 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground  distinctlj'; 
and,  as  the  weight  is  carried  verj-  high  upon  the  ele- 
vated legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  tread- 
ing on  its  fore  heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally 
to  give  itself  a  heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it  could  recov- 
er ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  ("  misera- 
ble"), and  the  reputation  especially  of  the  fore  hoofe 
as  a  specific  against  the  disease." 

*AL'GEA  (aXaia  or  okKaia),  most  probably  the 
Malva  alcea,  or  Vervain  Mallow.* 

♦ALCE'DO.     (Vid.  Halcyon.) 

•ALGIBIAD'IUM  t; klKdiadim),  a  species  of 
Anchusa.     (T'id.  Anchcsa.) 

♦ALCYONE.     (Vid.  Halcyon-.) 

ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chance 
of  any  kind.  Hence  aleo,  akator,  a  gamester,  a 
gambler.  Playing  with  tali,  or  tessera,  was  general- 
ly imderstood,  because  this  was  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon game  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 

Gaming  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  both 
during  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  em- 
perors." Hence  Horace,  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  effeminate  and  licentious  maimers,  says  that 
boys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  himting,  now 
showed  their  skill  in  playing  with  the  hoop,  or  even 
at  games  of  chance,  although  they  were  illegal 
(yetita  legibas  alea').  Gaming  was  also  condenmed 
by  public  opinion.  "  In  his  gregilms,"  savs  Cicero, 
"  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  aduUeri,  emnes  impuri  im- 
pudicique  versanlur."^  To  detect  and  ptmish  ex- 
cesses of  this  description  belonged  to  the  office  of 
the  aediles.' 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in  the 
month  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  whith  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation;'  and  among  (he 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  old  men  were  al- 
lowed to  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner.'" 

The  following  line  of  Publius  Sjtus  shows  that 
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prolessed  gamesters  made  a  regular  study  of  their 
art: 

■'■  Aleator,  quaiito  in  arte  est  melior,  tanto  Tiequiar." 
Ovid  alludes  to  those  who  wrote  treatises  on  the 
subject: 

"  Swni  (Uiis  scriptte,  quibus  aJea  hiditm-,  artes.'"- 
These  were  the  Hoyles  of  ancient  times,  among 
whom  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor 
Claudius  himself:  "  Akam  sfudiosissime  lusit,  de  cu- 
ius arte  liirum  guogw  emisit.'"  The  Emperors  Au- 
gustus and  Domitian  were  also  fond  of  gaming.^ 
°  Alea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
playing,  as  in  the  phrase  jacla  alea  est,  "  the  die  is 
cast,"  uttered  by  Julius  Csesar  immediately  before 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon;*  and  it  is  often  used  for 
chance,  or  uncertainty  in  general.' 

*ALEK'TOR  (dAEKTop),  the  Cock.     (Firf.  Gal- 

LDS.) 

ALEKTRUOMANTEI'A  (,  aXsKTpvo/iavTEia  ),  a 
mode  of  diviaation  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  were  written  in  a  circle ;  a  grain 
of  wheat  or  barley  was  laid  upon  each  letter ;  and  a 
cock,  consecrated  or  provided  for  the  occasion,  was 
placed  within  the  circle.  The  required  information 
was  obtained  by  putting  together  those  letters  off 
which  the  cock  picked  the  grains  of  com.  To  ob- 
tain a  fuller  answer,  they  laid  grains  of  com  upon 
the  letters  a  second  time,  and  repeated  the  process. 

AAEKTPTO'NQN  APQN,  or  AAEKTPTONO- 
MAX'IA  {u2,EKTpv6vov  uyuv,  or  aXsnTpvovo/iaxia),  a 
public  cockfight,  which  was  held  every  year  in  one 
of  the  theatres  of  Athens.  Cockiights,  in  general, 
were  ezceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  but  the  origin  of  this  one  in  particular, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
not  known ;  for  the  account  of  its  origin  given  by 
.ffilian'  is  too  absurd  and  improbable  to  deserve 
credit.  He  says  that,  when  Themistocles  marched 
with  his  Athenians  against  the  Persians,  he  saw 
two  cocks  fighting  against  each  other,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  remind- 
ing them  that  these  cocks  were  neither  fighting  for 
their  country  nor  for  the  gods,  but  only  for  victory, 
&c.  This  speech  is  said  to  have  greatly  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Athenians ;  and,  after  the  vrar, 
they  commemorated  the  event  which  had  proved 
so  useful  to  them  by  the  annual  festival  in  the  the- 
atre. 

ALEIPTE'RION.     {Vid.  Alift^.) 

*AL'GA,  a  general  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  which,  living  in  the 
waters,  are  accustomed  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Such,  in  the  case 
of  fresh  water,  are  the  Confervae,  the  Potamogetons, 
the  NaVades,  &c. ;  and  in  that  of  the  salt  water,  the 
delrris  of  marine  plants,  and  especially  the  Pucus.'' 
The  term  j3pvov  is  applied  to  the  sea-algae  by  Theo- 
phrastus.' 

AIj'lCA  (aXtf,  ;t;6vdpof),  I.  A  kind  of  grain  re- 
sembling spelt,  which  was  also  called  zea.'  II.  A 
broth,  soup,  or  porridge  made  out  of  this  grain,  and 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  states 
that  it  was  a  Roman  invention,  and  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great.'"  The  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  similar 
preparation,  which  they  called  ■KTiaavri.  Alica  was 
procured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  and 
Pisa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  Egypt.  The 
best  came  from  Campania;  that  from  Egypt  was 
very  inferior.  It  was  prepared  by  first  bruising  the 
grain  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  separate  the  husks,  and 
then  pounding  it  a  second  and  third  time  to  break  it 
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ALIMENTARII  PUERl. 

into  smaller  pieces.  The  diiTerent  qualities  of  alica 
made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  called  re- 
spectively grandissima  or  apharcma  {aijiaipe/ia),  se- 
cuTidaria,  and  minima.  In  order  to  make  the  aUca 
white  and  tender,  it  was  mixed  with  chalk  from  the 
hills  between  Naples  and  PuteoU.'  It  was  used  as 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  either  soaked 
in  water  mixed  with  honey  (mead,  aqua  mnlsa),  or 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  porridge.  Pliny 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
administering  it,  and  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  war 
employed." 

A  spurious  kind  of  alica  was  made  from  the  infe- 
rior spelt  (zea)  of  Africa,  the  ears  of  which  were 
broader  and  blacker,  and  the  straw  shorter,  than  in 
the  Italian  plant.  Pliny  mentions  also  another  spu- 
rious kind  of  alica,  which  was  made  from  wheat.' 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  plantain.* 

AL'IMA,  or  AA'IMOS  TP04>H  {ulifia,  or  uAt/iof 
Tpo^Tl),  (from  a,  negative,  and  Ai/iof,  '^  hunger"),  a 
refreshment  used  by  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  philosophers.  Plato  states,  in  Ms  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  that  the  uk^jxa  of  Epimenides  was  composed 
of  mallows  and  asphodel.  Suidas  explains  it  as  a 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  (probably  the  sea- 
leek),  which  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  fdp/ia- 
Kov  'EirifieviSiov,  and  was  thought  to  promote  long 
life.  Hesychius  interprets  u^diScXof  by  uM/in^. 
PUny  states  that  some  said  that  alimon  was  called 
asphodelos  by  Hesiod,  which  he  thinks  an  error ; 
but  that  the  name  alimon  was  applied  by  some  to  a 
dense  white  shrab,  without  thorns,  the  leaves  of 
which  resembled  those  of  the  olive,  but  were  softer, 
and  were  used  for  food;  and  by  others  to  a  potherb 
which  grew  by  the  sea,  "whence,"  says  Pliny,  "its 
name,"  confounding  iXi/jof,  from  a  and  A(/i6f,  with 
ali/iof  from  S/lf.'  The  name  appears  generally  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparation  of  equal  weights  of 
several  herbs,  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey.  A  similar  preparation  for  quenching  thirst 
(udiTpo;  Tpo^r'i)  was  used  by  Pythagoras. 

ALIMENTA'RII  PUERI  ET  PUELLiE.  In 
the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  assist- 
ed by  public  distributions  of  com,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  congiaria.  These  distributions 
were  not  made  at  stated  periods,  nor  to  any  but 
grown-up  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Ner- 
va  was  the  first  who  extended  them  to  children,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  every  month, 
both  to  orphans  and  to  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
These  children  were  cSLWeipuerielpuelliealimentarii, 
and  also  (from  the  emperor)  pueri  pueUeeque  Vlpiani; 
and  the  officers  who  administered  the  institution 
were  called  cpiastores  pecunia  alimeniariie,  qucestmes 
alimentwum,  procuratores  alimenterum,  or  pi'cefecti 
dlimentorum. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  fotmd  ai 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  learn  the 
sums  which  were  thus  distributed.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  out  a  sum  on 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  from  the  treasury  of  the 
town,  on  the  security  of  lands  and  houses,  A  simi- 
lar institution  was  founded  by  the  younger  Pliny  at 
Comum.'  Trajan's  benevolent  plans  were  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines.  Under  Commodus  and  Pertinax  the  distri- 
bution ceased.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
we  again  meet  with  alimentarii  pueri  and  puellse, 
who  were  called  Mammeeani,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's mother.  We  learn,  from  a  decree  of  Ha- 
drian,' that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  insti- 
tution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to  their 


1.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  rriii.,  11,  29.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  Txii ,  24,  61  \ 
25,  61,  66  ;  :crri.,  7,  18  ,■  rrriii.,  17,  67.)— S.  (H.  N.,  iviii.,  11, 
29.)^t.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xivi.,  8,  28.)— 5  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  iiu.,  22, 
33.) — 6.  (PUn.,  Epist.,  vii.,  18  ;  i.,  8 ;  and  the  inscription  va 
Oreffi,  1172.)- 7.  (ITlp.,  in  Dig.  34,  tit.  1,  s.  14.) 
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"ourteenth  year;  and,  from  an  inscription,'  that  a 
boy  four  years  and  seven  months  old  received  nine 
times  the  ordinary  monthly  distribution  of  com." 

ALIP'T^L  (aXelTTTat),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  athletae 
preparatory  to  their  entering  the  palaistra.  The 
chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close  the  pores 
of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  perspiration, 
and  the  weakness  consequent  thereon.  To  effect 
this  obj  3Ct,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed  into  the 
skin."  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand, 
several  jars  full  of  which  were  found  in  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  preparatory  anointing  was  called  i; 
vapaaicevaaTLiiTj  TpiijiiQ.  The  athleta  was  again 
anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  strained  muscles :  this  anointing  was 
called  7)  uTrodepavELa.  He  then  bathed,  and  had 
the  dust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his  body,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  strigil  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  ar'Xeyyi^,  and  afterward  ivarpa. 
The  aliptse  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they 
necessarily  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  athletEE,  and  their  general  strength  or  weakness 
of  body,  to  advise  them  as  to  their  exercises  and 
mode  of  life.  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  medical 
trainers,  laTpaXelnTaL*  Sometimes  they  even  su- 
perintended their  exercises,  as  in  the  case  of  Mile- 
sias.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  alipt^e  were  slaves,  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  iikeliKTai,  appear  to  have 
attended  to  their  masters'  constitution  and  mode  of 
life.'  They  were  also  called  unctores.  They  used 
in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  strigil, 
towels  (lintea),  a  cruise  of  oil  {gutlus),  which  was 
usually  of  horn,  a  bottle  {yid.  Ampdlla),  and  a 
anall  vessel  called  feTrficofa.     (Fii<i.  Baths.) 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  patestra  where  the 
anointing  was  performed  was  called  d^EiTrr^ptoi/ ; 
that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called  wnctuarium. 

*ALIS'MA,  an  aquatic  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Water  Plantain.  Plmy  speaks  of  it 
as  an  antidote  against  certain  venomous  creatures, 
and  also  against  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  For  this 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  since  even  some 
modem  practitioners  have  recommended  it  as  anti- 
hydrophobic.  Sprengel  makes  the  Alisma  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  the  A.  Parriassifolmm ;  this  species, 
however,  has  never  been  found  in  Greece.-  Sibthorp 
is  more  correct  in  designating  it  the  A.  plantago.'' 

*ALL'IUM  {anopodov).  Garlic.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  anopoSov  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  is  the  Allium,  saMimm,  manured 
Garlic,  although  Stackhouse  prefers  the  A.  scoro- 
doprasum.  R.  Stephens  suggests  that  the  wild  Gar- 
lic should  be  called  afpooKopodov,  and  not  b(pLoaK.6- 
podov.  Pliny  informs  us  that  garlic  was  much  used 
among  the  Italian  rastics  as  .a  medicine.'  Galen 
also  speaks  of  it  as  such.'  Among  the  Athenians 
it  was  a  great  favourite  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
bread  and  wine.'"  Fighting-cocks  were  also  fed 
upon  it,  to  make  them  more  pugnacious."  Great 
prophylactic  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  properties,  that,  in 
particular,  of  neutralizing  the  venom  of  serpents." 


I.  (rabretti,235,  619.)— 2.  (Aurel.  Vict.,  Epit.  jji.,  4.— Capi- 
Vilnus,  Ant.  Pi.,  8.— Id.,  M.  Aur.,  26.— Id.,  Pert.,  9.— Sport., 
Had.,  7.— Lamprid.,  Sov.  Alex.,  57.— F.  A.  Wolf,  "  Von  einer 
milden  Stiftung  Trajans.") — 3.  (Plutarch,  do  Tuenda  Sanitate, 
c.  15,  p.  302,  Tauch.)— 4.  (Celsus,  i.,  1.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  Mix.,  1, 
2.) — 5.  (Pindar,  01)^inp.  viii.,  54-71,  and  B6ckh's  note.)— 6. 
'Cicero,  Ep.  Fam.,  i.,  9,  35. — Seneca,  Ep.  56. — Juvenal,  Sat. 
ni.,  76 ;  vi.,  423  )— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxv.,  10.— Fie,  in  Plin.,  1.  c. 
— Sprenofol,  IT  R.  H.,  i.,  171. — Adams,  Append.,  b.  v.  Sauaaui- 
yinv)—e.  (II  N.,  lix.,  6.)— 9.  (Moth.  Med.,  xii.,  18.)  — 10. 
Mitchell,  in  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  150  (17.1).)— 11.  (Aristoph., 
Ea.,  493.)  —12.  (JEmil.  Macer,  aa  cited  by  Fee.) 
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So  diversified,  indeed,  were  its  charaiteristics,  that 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  find  it  adored  on  the 
one  hand,  along  with  the  other  species  of  allium,  by 
the  people  of  Egypt,  and  banished  on  the  other  from 
the  tables  of  the  delicate  at  Rome.  Horace  assigns 
it  as  fit  food  only  for  reapers ;'  it  was,  however,  a 
great  favourite  also  with  the  Roman  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors.' The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  who  often  experience  the  need  of  exciting 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  hold  garlic  in 
much  higher  estimation,  on  this  account,  than  those 
of  more  northern  regions.  Theophrastus  makes  the 
AUium  cyprmm  the  largest  in  size  of  the  several 
species  of  this  plant." 

ALLU'VIO.  "  That,"  says  Gains,*  "  appears  to 
be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio,  which  a  river  adds 
to  our  land  (ager)  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  esti- 
mate how  much  is  added  in  each  moment  of  time ; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  it  is  that  which  is 
added  so  gradually  as  to  escape  observation.  But 
if  a  river  (at  once)  takes  away  a  part  of  your  land, 
and  brings  it  to  mine,  this  part  still  remains  your 
property."  There  is  the  same  definition  by  Gaius 
in  his  Res  CoiidianeEf  with  this  addition:  "If  the 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the  trees  on  such 
part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my  land,  from 
that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to  my  land." 
The  acxpmilw  fer  dlluvurmm  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus  gentium,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  that  term. 

According  to  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluvionis  in  the 
case  of  agri  limitati.'  Circumluvio  differs  from 
alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to  iti 
action.  Cicero'  enumerates  the  jv.ra  aUuviomtm 
and  circwmluvionum  as  matters  included  under  the 
head  of  causa  centumvirales. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Braclon  in 
the  chapter  De  aapdrerulo  Renim  Dominio,'  is  taken 
from  the  Digest,'  and  is  in  several  passages  a  copy 
of  the  words  of  Gaius,  as  cited  in  the  Digest. 

*AL'NUS  (KXijepa"),  the  Alder.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  which  is  lighter  than  that  of  many  others, 
was  first  employed,  according  to  the  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation."  It  was  also  much  Uied 
among  the  Romans  for  water-pipes,"  and  is  still 
ranked  among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for 
these,  and  for  under-ground  purposes  generally.  The 
alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  meadows  in 
all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Virgil  is  not  consistent  with  himself  as 
regards  the  name  of  this  tree.  In  his  sixth  Eclogue" 
he  makes  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  to  have  been 
changed  into  alders ;  but  in  the  .Sineid'*  he  gives 
the  poplar,  as  Ovid  does."  The  species  of  alder 
most  common  in  Greece  is  the  Alnus  oblongata. 
Wild.  ^      ' 

♦AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Aloes-tree.  Neither  Hip- 
pocrates nor  Theophrastus  notices  this  plant,  but 
Dioscorides,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  two  kinds 
of  it."  He  says  it  is  mostly  brought  from  India, 
but  that  the  plant  grows  in  Arabia  and  the  maritime 
parts  of  Asia.  The  story  related  by  some  writers, 
that  Aristotle  recommended  the  aloe  to  Alexandei 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Socotora, 
appears  unworthy  of  belief,  and  yet  it  probably  was 
the  Socotorine  aloe  with  which  the  ancients' were 
most  familiar.  Fee  thinks  that  the  African  aloe 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  that 


1.  (Epod.  iii.,  4.)— 2.  (Plant.,  Pojn.,  v.,  5,  54,— Ariatoph., 
Acham.,  1.  c.)^.  (Theophrnst.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  4. — Dioscor.,  ii., 
181.) — i.  (ii.,  70,  seqq.)— 5.  (Di?.  40,  tit.  1,  s.  7.)— 6.  (Di».  40, 
tit.  I,  s.  16.)— 7.  (Dc  Orat.,i.,38.)— 8.  (fol.  9.)— 9.  (41.  tit!  1,  s. 
7.) — 10.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  4  ;  lii.,  3.— Horn.,  Odvss  v 
64.)— 11.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile.  p.  xiv.)— 12.  (Plin.'H  'n, 
xvi.,  42.)— 13.  (V.  63.)— 14.  (x.,  190.)— 15.  (Met  ,  ii.,  340,  scoq.J 
—16.  (iii.,  22.)  ^^ 
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a  species  quite  rare  at  the  present  day  {"aloes  luei- 
de,  ou  en  lannes")  was  one  of  the  kinds  employed 
by  them.'  Aloes,  though  stUl  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, are  prescribed  in  very  few  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.'  Accordir.?  to  AinsUe,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  still  use  them  with  great 
success  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  Olaiis  Celsius^ 
derives  the  word  aloe  from  the  Arabic  aUoeh.  Pliny 
mentions  a  mineral  substance  called  aloe,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  bitumen  of  Judaea,  and  which 
was  employed  in  Egypt  in  embalming  bodies.* 

ALO'A  {aXua  or  akua),  an  Attic  festival,  but  cele- 
brated principally  at  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Demeter 
and  Dionysus,  the  inventors  of  the  plough  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  took  place 
every  year  ajfter  the  harvest  was  over,  and  only 
fruits  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
gratefvil  acknowledgment  for  the  benefits  the  hus- 
bandman had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  Demos- 
thenes' that  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  any  bloody 
sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  festival,  and  that  the 
priests  alone  had  the  privilege  to  offer  the  fruits. 
The  festival  was  also  called  iS-oAiicria,'  or  crvyKO/ua- 

AAOnOT  rPA$H  {hXoy'wv  ypcip^),  an  action 
which  might  be  brought  before  the  logistee  {^oyia- 
Tai),  at  Athens,  against  all  ambassadors  who  neg- 
lected to  pass  their  accounts  when  their  term  of 
office  expired.' 

»ALOPE'CIAS,  a  species  offish,  called  by  Pliny 
the  Sea-fox  (^Vulpes  marina'),  and  the  same,  proba- 
bly, with  the  Fox-shark  of  modem  naturalists.'  The 
name  comes  from  the  Greek  aXujrriS,  "  a  fox." 

♦ALO'PECIS  (dXfjTTEKiV,)  a  species  of  vine  pro- 
ducing clusters  of  grapes  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
fox.     It  is  now  extinct.'" 

*ALOPECU'RUS  (aXairiKovpo;),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  may  be  the  SaccAarum  cylindri- 
•um,  and  Stackhouse  the  PJdewm  crinitum,  PI. 
trrBC.,  or  Hairy  Cat's-tail  grass.  Its  spike  is  de- 
cribed  by  Theophrastus  as  being  "  soft,  downy, 
Vick,  and  like  the  tails  of  foxes.""  This  agrees 
v^ell  with  the  spike  of  the  Ahpecurus,  L.,  or  Foxtail 
^.»ass.'"  The  name  comes  from  a'Aunrj^,  "a  fox,'' 
o.kd  ovpa,  "  a  tail." 

"ALO'PEX.     (Fa.  VtTLPEs.) 

*AL'S1NE  {a7.aivri),  an  herb,  which  Sprengel,  in 
his  History  of  Botany,  recognises  as  the  Stellaria 
ns!y.rnim,  or  "Wood  Stitchwort;  but,  in  his  notes  to 
DioBcorides,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  cou- 
ceming  it.  Schneider  is  undecided  whether  the 
uXaiv^  of  Theophrastus  be  the  same  as  that  of  Di- 
oscorides." 

ALTA'RE.     (Vid.  Ara.) 

♦ALTER'CUM,  the  Arabian  (J)  name,  according 
to  Pliny,  of  the  Hyoscyamus." 

•ALUM,  a  plant,     (vid.  Symphyton.) 

*ALU'MEN.    (Vid.  Stypteria.) 

*ALY'PON  (alvTTov),  an  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  produced  Turbit.  Sprengel 
and  Sibthorp  mark  it  as  the  Gldmlaria  alypum.^^ 

*AL"i?SS'ON  {ukvaaov),  a  plant.  The  akvaaov  of 
Galen  and  Paulus  jEgineta  is  the  MaruHnwrn,  ahjs- 
sum,  vulgarly  called  Galen's  Madwort.  That  of 
Dioscorides  is  a  very  different  plant,  and  cannot  be 
very  satisfactorily  determined.  Sprengel  hesitates 
whether  to  refer  it,  with  Dodonseus,  to  the  Farsetia 
chjpeata,  or,  with  Columna,  to  the  Veronica  arvensis, 
or  montana,  L.,  our  Speedwell." 


1.  (in  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xivii.,  4,  p.  294.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  i;iTii.,  4.) 
—3.  (i.,  ]36.)-4.  (F6e,  iu  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (c.  Neier.,  p.  1365.) 
6.  (Hesych.,  s.  t.)— 7.  (Snid.—Hesych.— Meier.  Att.  Process, 
p.  363.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  43.)— 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—10.  (F«e,  in  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  3.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P., 
vii.,  Itt)- 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.T.)— 13.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P., 
ii.,  13.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  87.)— 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xit.,  4.— Com- 
pare, however,  Scribon.,  Largr.  compos.,  181.) — 15.  (Adams,  Ap- 
Mnd.,  s.  T.) — i£.  (Dioscor..  iii..  95. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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ALUTA.    (Ff«(.  Calceus.) 

ALU'TAI  (iWrai),  persons  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  order  in  the  public  games.  They  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  an  uXvTapxrK^  who  was 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  agonothetae,  oi 
hellanodicse.  They  are  only  found  at  Olympia;  in 
other  places,  the  same  ofiice  was  discharged  by  the 
/laaTiyoipopOi. 

♦ALPHESTES  {al^cTm),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
same  with  the  Cynedus  of  Pliny.  It  is  the  Labriu 
cynedv^,  L.,  in  French  Canude.  According  to  Ron- 
dolet,  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  its  flesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  the  Alphest  is 
described  as  being  a  small  fish,  having  a  ptuple 
back  and  belly,  with  yellow  sides.' 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master's  direction. 
The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confounded  with  an- 
other sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  manum  semi,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  busi- 
ness.' 

♦AMAR'ACUS  (a/idpaKoc),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
and  the  scholiast  on  Nicander'  state  that  the  Amara- 
cus  is  the  same  as  the  Sampsuchus  {oa/npvxov) ; 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulus  ^gineta  treat  of  them 
separately.  Matthiolus  seems  to  think  it  highly 
probable  that  it  is  the  common  Marjoram,  but  the 
late  commentators  are  much  at  variance  about  it. 
Thus  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H., 
marks  it  as  the  Chiganum  marjoranoides,  but  in  the 
second,  according  to  Schneider,  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer the  AfidpaKoi  x^"P"i  ^^  Theophrastus  to  the 
Hyacinthns  Comosns.  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Ori- 
ganum Mgyptiaeum,  and  Dierbach  the  Tencrinm 
Manim,  or  Mastich.  Upon  reference  to  the  Com- 
mentary of  Matthiolus  on  the  jiipov  of  Dioscorides,* 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  last  opinion  had  been  for- 
merly entertained,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
plausible  one.^ 

»AMARANTH'US  (,a/idpavTOf),  the  Amaranth, 
or  Never-fading,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  a,  priv., 
and  fiapaiva,  "  to  wither."  According  to  Pliny,"  the 
amaranth  appears  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  the 
most  esteemed.  What  the  same  writer,  however, 
states,  that  the  flowers  of  the  amaranth  bloom  anew 
on  being  plunged  into  water,  is  not  very  exact.  As 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  they  have  not 
much  humidity  to  lose,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
served merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  PHny  gives  of  his  Amarantkus,  which  is  also 
that  of  Theophrastus,  points  at  once  to  the  Celosia 
cristata,  a  plant  originally  from  Asia,  but  cultivated 
in  Italy  a  long  time  before  Pbtiy's  day.  Bauhin  be- 
lieves that  this  plant  is  to  be  found  in  Theophrastus' 
under  the  name  of  ^A6f,  which  Theodore  Gaza 
translates  by  flamma.  The  u/idpavrog  of  Dioscorides' 
is  another  plant,  probably  the  Gnaphalium  Stmchas 
of  LinniEus.  The  ancients,  far  less  advanced  than 
the  moderns  in  the  art  of  mantrfacttuing  stuffs,  were 
unable,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  to  imitate  the  softness 
of  the  amaranth.  The.  modems,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  this,  and  have  even  surpassed,  in  the 
fabrication  of  their  velvet,  the  beautiful  downy  sur- 
face of  this  flower.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant,  therefore,  passe-velours,  given  to  it  when  the  art 
of  fabricating  stuffs  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  suits  no 
longer,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  fior  di  velluto 
("  velvet-flower"),  is  much  more  applicable.' 
_  AMARUN'THIA  or  AMARU'SIA  {diiapvvBia  or 
a/j.apvam),  a  festival  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  or  Am- 
arysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems,  originally  at  Ama- 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.)— 2.  (Saet.,  Jul,,  74,-  Octav.,  67 
Ner.,  44;  Tit.,  3;  Vesp.,  3.— Cic,  De  Oral.,  iii.,  60,225.— Pi» 
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rjmthus,  in  Eubcea,  with  eitraordinaty  splendour; 
but  it  was  also  solemnized  in  several  places  in  Atti- 
ca, such  as  Athmone ;'  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, in  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that  in  Euboea." 
The  festival  in  Eubcea  was  distinguished  for  its 
splendid  processions;  and  Strabo  himself^  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  a 
column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour  with 
which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated  this  fes- 
tival. The  inscription  stated  that  the  procession 
was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots.* 

AMBARVA'LIA.    (^Vid.  Arvales  Fratres.) 

♦AMBER.     (Vid.  Electrum.) 

AMBILUfe'TRIUM.    {Vid.  Lvstrvm.) 

AM'BITUS,  which  literally  signifies  "a  going 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
than  by  our  word  canvassing.  After  the  plebs  had 
formed  a  distinct  class  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  greatly 
increased,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Roman  writers, 
of  the  great  efforts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can- 
didates to  make  ia  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  every  commimity  into 
which  the  element  of  popular  election  enters,  solici- 
tation of  votes,  and  open  or  secret  influence  and 
bribery,  were  among  the  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date secured  his  election  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  piece  en- 
titled "  Q,.  Ciceronis  de  Petitione  Consulatus  ad  M. 
Tullium  Fratrem,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty  fair 
picture  of  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  electors,  and  also  some  intimation  of  those 
means  wliich  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  various  enactments  to  repress.  As  the 
terms  which  relate  to  the  canvassing  for  public 
places  often  occur  in  the  Roman  writers,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  mention  the  principal  among  them 
here, 

A  candidate  was  caHei  petitor,  and  his  opponent, 
with  reference  to  him,  competUoi:  A  candidate 
(candidatus)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
public  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  Campus  Mar- 
tins, before  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  such  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  friends  (deductares),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
citizens  {sectatores),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
show  their  good-will  or  give  their  assistance.'  The 
word  assiduitas  expressed  both  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  the  candidate  at  Rome,  and  his  continual 
solicitations.  The  candidate,  in  going  his  rounds 
or  taking  his  walk,  was  accompanied  by  a  7wmen~ 
claior,  who  gave  hiin-the  names  of  such  persons  as 
he  might  meet ;  the  candidate  was  thus  enabled  to 
address  them  by  their  name,  an  indirect  compliment 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the 
electors.  The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  (^prensatio).  The  term 
benignilas  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat- 
ing, as  shows,  feasts,  &c.  Candidates  sometimes 
lefl  Rome,  and  visited  the- colonise  and  municipia, 
iu  which  the  citizens  had  the  suffrage ;  thus  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.' 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
penal  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
tiended  the  two  species,  ambitus  and  largitiones  (bri- 
bery). Libcralitas  and  benignilas  are  opposed  by 
Cicero,  as  things  allowable,  to  ambitus  and  largUio, 
as  things  illegal.'  Money  was  paid  for  votes;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  secrecy  and  secure  the  elector, 
persons  called  interprcles  were  employed  to  make 
the  bargain,  sequestres  to  hold  the  money  till  it  was 


(Paus.,  i.,  31,  8.  3.) — 2.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  'A^npifffia  ) — 3. 
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to  be  paid,'  and  divisores  to  distribute  it.*  The 
offence  of  ambitus  was  a  matter  which  belonged  to 
the  judicia  publica,  and  the  enactments  against  it 
were  ntunerous.  One  of  the  earliest,  though  not  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  Lex  ^miUa  Bffibia  (B.C.  182), 
was  specially  directed  against  largitwnes.  The  Lex 
Cornelia  Fiilvia  (B.C.  159)  punished  the  offence 
with  exile.  The  Lex  Acilia  Calpumia  (B.C.  67) 
imposed  a  fine  on  the  offending  party,  with  exclusion 
from  the  senate  and  all  public  offices.  The  Lex 
Tullia  (B.C.  63),  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero, 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acilian  law,  inflicted 
ten  years'  exiUiun  on  the  offender;  and,  among 
other  things,  forbade  a  person  to  exhibit  gladiatorial 
shows  {gladitziores  dare)  within  any  two  years  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  unless  he  was  required 
to  do  so,  on  a  fixed  day,  by  a  testator's  wUl.'  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Lex  Aufidia  was  passed,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  that,  if 
a  candidate  promised  (^pronuntiaviC)  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  unptmished ; 
if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he  should  farther  pay  to 
each  tribe  (annually  V)  SOOO  sesterces  as  long  as  he 
lived.  This  enactment  occasioned  the  witticism  of 
Cicero,  who  said  that  Clodius  observed  this  law  by 
anticipation,  for  he  promised,  but  did  not  pay.*  The 
Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  58)  was  specially  directed  against 
the  offence  of  sodalitium,  or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  by  gifts  and  treating;'  and  another  lex, 

Eassed  (B.C.  52)  when  Pompey  was  sole  consul, 
ad  for  its  object  the  establislmient  of  a  speedier 
course  of  proceeding  on  trials  for  ambitus.  All 
these  enactments  failed  in  completely  accomplish- 
ing their  object.  That  which  no  law  could  suppress, 
so  long  as  the  old  popular  forms  retained  any  of 
their  pristine  vigour,  was  accomplished  by  the  impe- 
rial usurpation.  Julius  C^sar,  when  dictator,  nom- 
inated half  the  candidates  for  public  oifices,  except 
the  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  notified  his 
pleasure  to  the  tribes  by  a  civil  circular;  the  popu- 
lus  chose  the  other  half.'  The  Lex  Julia  de  Am  bitu 
was  passed  in  th:;  time  of  Augustus ;  but  the  offence 
of  ambitus,  in  ii^  proper  sense,  soon  disappeared, 
in  consequence  of^all  elections  being  transferred 
from  the  comitii  to  the  senate,  which  Tacitus,  in 
speaking  of  Tiberius,  briefly  expresses  thus:  "  The 
comitia  were  transferred  from  the  campus  to  the 
patres." 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  briber}'  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  applicable. 
But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  populus,  were 
merely  the  shadow  of  that  which  had  once  a  sub- 
stantial foi-m.  A  Roman  jurist  of  the  imperial 
period  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of  the  Julia  Lex 
de  Ambitu,  observes,  "  This  law  is  now  obsolete  in 
the  city,  because  the  creation  of  magistrates  is  the 
business  of  the  princeps,  and  does  not  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  populus ;  but  if  any  one  in  a  muni- 
cipium  should  offend  against  this  law  in  canvassing 
for  a  sacerdotium  or  magistratus,  he  is  punished, 
according  to  a  senatus  consultum,  with  infamy,  and 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei.'" 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defeuce 
of  L.  Murena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and 
that  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  charged 
with  that  offence  specially  called  sodalilium,  are  both 
extant.' 

AMBAfl'SEfiS  rPA*H  {auRXwacat  7pa(!>v).  an 
action  brought  in  the  Athenian  courts  against  an  in- 
dividual who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  a  msl° 


1.  (Cic,  pro  Cluent.,26.)— 3.  (Cic,  ail  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (Cic 
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AMENTUM. 

!hild  by  means  of  a  potion  {ifi6lu8pidiov).  The  loss 
)f  a  speech  of  Lysias  on  this  subject  has  deprived 
as  of  the  opinions  of  the  Athenians  on  this  crime, 
[t  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  offence.' 

Among  the  Romans,  this  crime  (^partus  aiactio,  or 
abmrtus  procwratio)  seems  to  have  been  originally  un- 
noticed by  the  laws.  Cicero  relates  that,  when  he 
was  in  Asia,  a  woman  who  had  procured  the  abor- 
tion of  her  offspring  was  punished  with  death;'' 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  law.  Under  the  emperors,  a  wom- 
an who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  her  own 
child  was  punished  with  exile  ;=  and  those  who  gave 
the  potion  which  caused  the  abortion  were  con- 
demned to  the  mines  if  of  low  rank,  or  were  ban- 
ished to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
property,  if  they  were  in  respectable  circumstances.* 

AMBRO'SIA  (afiOpoaia),  festivals  observed  in 
Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Tzetzes  on  Hesiod,'  these  festivals  were  solemnized 
in  the  month  of  Leneeon,  during  the  vintage. 

AMBRO'SIA  (,ufi6p6aia).  I.  The  food  of  the  gods, 
which  conferred  upon  them  eternal  youth  and  im- 
mortality, and  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pigeons.' 
It  was  also  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing  their  body 
and  hair;'  whence  we  read  of  the  ambrosial  locks 
of  Jupiter  {ujiipoaiai  xairai).'  II.  A  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Aviirrosia  maritvina? 

AMBUR'BIUM  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sacri- 
fice which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ambar- 
valia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  coun- 
try. The  victims  were  carried  through  the  whole 
town,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  performed  when 
any  danger  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  prodigies,  or  other  circumstances.'" 
Scaliger  supposes  that  the  amburbium  and  ambar- 
valia  were  the  same,  but  their  difference  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Servius"  and  Vopiscus  {amburUum  cele- 
hratnTii,  amharvalia  pr&missci)}'^ 

AME'AIOr  AIKH  {a/ieXiov  SUrj),  an  action  men- 
tioned by  Hesychius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
brought  by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  ayeapyiov  dUr) :  at  least  we  have 
no  information  of  the  difference  betwee^i  them, 
though  it  is  probable  that  some  existed.    {Vid. 

ArEapnoT  aikh.) 

AMEN'TUM,  a  leathern  thong,  either  applied 
for  fastening  the  sandal  to  the  foot,  or  tied  to  the 
middle  of  the  spear,  to  assist  in  throwing  it. 

The  thong  of  the  sandal  is  more  frequently  called 
corrigia,  ligula,  or  lorum ;  so  that  amentum  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  latter  of  the  two  significa- 
tions above  expressed :  e.  g., 

"  Intendunt  acres  anus,  a-nuniaque  Uyrquent."^^ 
"  AmeiUum  digitis  iende  prioribus, 
Et  Misjaculum  dirige  viribus."^* 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added  to 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  lance ;  perhaps  it  was  by 
giving  it  rotation,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
steadiness  and  directness  in  its  flight,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball  shot  from  a  rifle-gun.  This  supposition 
both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  insertion 
of  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent  use  of 
the  verb  torquere,  to  whirl  or  twist,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  Compare  the  above-cited  passage 
of  Virgil  with  such  as  the  following:  Ameiitatas 
hastas  torqucHt."^^ 


AMETHYSTUS. 

"  Jnserit  amenio  digitas,  tiec  phira  locutnis 
Injuvenem  lorsit  jacuMm."^ 
In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  Sir  "W.  Hamil- 
ton's Etmscan  Vases,'  the  amentum  seems  to  be 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  a 
little  above  the  middle. 


I.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  310.)— 2.  (Pro  Cluent.,  c.  11.)— 
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♦AMETHYST'US  (a/iiBvaTov  or  -of),  the  Ame- 
thyst, a  precious  stone  of  a  purple  or  violet  colour 
in  different  degrees  of  deepness.  In  modem  min- 
eralog3',  the  name  has  been  applied  to  two  precious 
stones  of  essentially  different  natures:  1.  the  Ori- 
ental amethyst,  which  is  a  rare  variety  of  adaman- 
tine spar  or  corundum;  and,  3.  the  Occidental  or 
common  amethyst.'  The  ancients,  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoned  five  species,  differing  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  to  which  Pliny 
assigns  the  first  rank  among  purple  or  violet-col- 
oured gems,  appears  to  have  been  our  Oriental  spe- 
cies, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-coloured 
sapphire.  "  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  easily  engraved  (scalpturis  faciks),  may 
have  been  the  violet-coloured  fluor  spar,  now  called 
false  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  which  is 
now  commonly  styled  amethyst,  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  writer  as  that  fifth  kind,  which  ap- 
proaches crystal,  the  purple  vanishing  and  fading 
into  white.  Some  mineralogists  think  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  we  call  garnet ; 
but  there  seems  little  in  its  description  resembling 
the  garnet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  approached  the 
hyacinth  in  colour,  as  Pliny  and  Epiphanius  ob- 
serve ;  that  is,  had  a  very  strong  shade  of  red ;  and 
so,  sometimes,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  ame  ■ 
thyst,  indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  name,  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  colour  of  wine  (u,  priv.,  axii/ii6v,  "wine"), 
but  first  fades  into  violet.  He  afterward  suggests 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  derivation, 
saying  that  the  Magi  falsely  asserted  that  these 
gems  were  preservative  against  intoxication  (d, 
priv.,  and  fiedva,  "  to  intoxicate").  Theophrastus 
twice  mentions  the  amethyst  {afii6vaT0v),hnt  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it ;  classing  it  in  one 
place  with  crystal,  as  diaphanous,  and  afterward 
observing  that  it  is  wine-coloured.* 


1.  (Ovid,  Met,,  xii.,  321.)— 2.  (iii.,  pi.  33.)— 3,  (F«e  in  Plin. 
xxxvii.,  9.) — 4.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p,  168. — De  Last  de 
Gemm.,  i.,  5.) 
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»AM'IA,  a  fish  of  the  timny  species,  the  same 
with  the  Scomber  amia,  in  Italian,  Leccia.  Schweig- 
Laeuser'  says  its  French  name  is  boniUm.  Rondo- 
let  mentions  that  he  had  seen  individuals  which 
measured  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  head 
was  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  bon  vivants  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  etymologist  remarks  that 
it  is  gregarious,  and  hence  its  name,  from  ujia,  "  to- 
gether," and  Uvai,  "  to  go."  "The  Amia  is  the  same 
as  the  TpuKTjjf  of  iElian,^  the  VXavK.o(  of  Aristotle,^ 
Oppian,  and  Athenasus,  and  the  Glaucus  of  Ovid 
and  others.' 

*AMIANTH'US  {u/iiavTOi),  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
tus,  called  in  French  Almm  de  Plwme.  It  consists 
principally,  according  to  Chevenix,  of  silex,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  alumine,  and  from  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  Linum  asbestinwm,  or  Asbestos-Unen. 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  iire,  and  cleansed  by  this 
process  as  others  are  by  washing.  Hence  the  name 
Amianthus  given  to  the  species  in  question,  signify- 
ing pure,  undeJUed  (from  a,  priv.,  and  fuavroc,  "  de- 
fied"), because,  being  indestructible  in  any  ordinary 
fire,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white- 
ness simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  does  in  many  countries, 
with  fibres  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth;  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  successfully  manufactured  into  paper,  gloves, 
purses,  ribands,  girdles,  and  many  other  things. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did.' 

AMIC'TUS,  dim.  AMIC'ULUM. 

The  verb  amicire  is  commonly  opposed  to  vnduere, 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
outer  garment,  the  pallium,  laena,  or  toga  {ijiaTwv, 
(jiupoc) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
garment,  the  tunic  (;i;irtjv).  Gmco  pallio  amictus.^ 
Vclis  amictos,  rum  togis.''  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  noims  amicttis  and  indutus, 
3Ven  without  any  farther  denomination  of  the  dress 
■jeing  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  the 
inner  clothing.'  The  Ass  says,  in  Apuleius,'  Deam, 
Sirica  conieclam  amiculo,  mvii  gerendam  imponunt, 
meaning,  "  They  place  on  me  the  goddess,  covered 
with  a  small  silken  scarf."  The  same  author  says 
that  the  priests  of  the  Egyptians  used  linen  indului 
et  amictui ;  i.  e.,  both  for  their  iimer  and  outer 
clothing. 

In  CJreek,  amicire  is  expressed  by  a/iipiivmaBai, 
afi—exi  7dac,  km^aXXtudaL,  -KepLBaXkiadai :  and  indu- 
ere  by  hSvvecv.  Hence  came  ufi-rrexovi],  kTrl6?.7jfia 
and  eTTiOoXaLov,  TrspWXjjfia  and  rrepi6dXatov,  an  outer 
garment,  a  sheet,  a  shawl ;  and  hiv/ia,  an  inner 
garment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt.  When  Socrates  was 
about  to  die,  his  friend  ApoUodorus  brought  him 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  being  of 
great  excellence  and  value,  in  order  that  he  might 
put  them  on  before  drinking  the  hemlock  :  ^finv 
kvdvvja  avrov  rov  xt-Tijva,  Kal  ^ocfidrtov  7rept6aA/l6- 
iiEvov,  elra  ovtq  ■kleIv  rb  ^apfiaKov}^ 

AMMA  {u-iiiia),  a  Greek  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  forty  %fixei-^  (cubits),  or  sixty  TriitSef  (feet)  ;  that 
is,  twenty  yards  8-1  inches  English.  It  was  used 
in  measuring  land." 

♦AMMI,  a  plant,  the  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  the  Ammi  Coplicum.  Matthiolus  and  Dodonaj- 
iis,  who  give  drawings  of  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
same  plant,  namely,  Bishop's-weed.    It  must  not  be 


1.  (in  Athen.,  vii.,  6.)— 2.  (N.  A.,  i.,  5.)— 3.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A., 
II.,  17  ;  viii.,  13.)^1.  (OvU,  Hal.,  117.— PUn.,  II.  N.,  xxxii,  II. 

-Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  155. — Plin.,  II.  N., 
lix.,  4. — De  Lact,  de  Gemm.,  ii.,  8. — Mnuro's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p. 
112.)— 6,  (Plin.,  Ep.  iv.,  11.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8. 
(V«.  Tlbull.,  1.,  9,  13.— Nop.,  Cimon.,  iv.,  2.— Id.,Dnt.,  iii.,  2. 

-Vir^.,  iEn.,  iii.,  545;  v.,  421,  comparod  with  Apol.  Khod., 
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confounded,  however,  with  the  plant  called  Bishop'*, 
weed  in  Scotland,  which  is  the  ^gopodium  podih 
graria?- 

»AMMODTTES  (a/iftodvTrig),  a  species  of  ser- 
pent, which  Aetius  describes  as  being  a  cubit  ir 
length,  and  of  a  sand  colour,  with  black  spots, 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides,  de 
termines  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  viper.  It  wa 
most  probably,  then,  only  a  variety  of  the  exig,  oi 
Cohiier  amvwdytes.  This  is  the  serpent  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Homed  viper  of  Illyricum;  its. 
venom  is  active.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avi- 
cenna  it  is  called  Amindaius  and  Cmilanis,  which 
are  corruptions  of  Ammodyles  and  Coluber.' 

♦AMMONI'ACUM  {a/i/iovtaKov),  Gum  Ammoniac. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  weU  ascertained 
what  species  of  Ferula  it  is  which  produces  this 
gum.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  a.yaao?Mg. 
The  aft/j.oviaKdv  'Sviiia/za  was  the  finest  kind  of  it, 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfume  in 
sacred  rites. ^  The  aXr  'AfifiovtaKog,  or  Sal  Ammoni- 
ac, was  a  Fossil  salt,  procured  from  the  district  of 
Africa  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It 
therefore  was  totally  different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
of  the  modems,  which  is  Hydroddorus  Ammonite* 

♦AMPELI'TIS  (,afiKe/uri(  y^),  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Seleucla  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resembled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  rubbed 
to  powder,  wcruld  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  upon 
it.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  being  used  to 
anoint  the  vine  (a/i;reAof),  and  preserve  it  from  the 
attack  of  worms.' 

♦AMPELO'PRASUM  (aamXcmpaaov),  the  Allium 
Ampeloprasum,  or  Dog-leek,  called  in  French  Porree 
de  ckien.^ 

♦AM'PELOS.    (Vid.  ViTis.) 

»AMO'MUM.     (Vid.  AMBIVION,  page  55.) 

AMPHIARATA  (a/j^iapdla'),  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphiaraus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oropus,  where  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.' 

AMPHICTYONS.  Institutions  called  Am- 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from 
time  immemorial.  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
toiy  gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  may 
saiel}-  believe  them  to  have  been  associations  of 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  intercourse  and  the  pp.'tection  of  a 
common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  members  met,  both  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  rites  and 
games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled  with 
near  neighbourhood,  and  that,  too,  in  ages  of  remote 
antiquity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  produce  unions  and 
confederacies  among  tribes  so  situated,  regarding 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
They  would  thus  preserve  aniong  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  children,  a  spirit  of  nationality  and 
brotherhood;  nor  could  any  better  means  be  de- 
vised than  the  bond  of  a  common  religious  worship, 
to  counteract  the  hostile  interests  which,  sooner  or 
later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  from  which  we  might  expect  such  in- 
stitutions to  arise  eixisted  in  every  neighbourhood ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  many  Amphictyonies  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  though  our  informa- 
tion respecting  them  is  very  deficient. 

Thus  we  leam  from  Strabo  tha^  there  was  one 
of  some  celebrity,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,'  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  set- 
tlement of  the  lonians  in  the  Saronlc  Gulf.    The 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  63. — Galen,  de  Simp!.,  v. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  V.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Matthiolus  in  Dioscor., 
iii.,  87. — Paul,  .^gin.,  vii.,  3. — Needham  in  Geopon.,  xiii.,  II.) 
— 4.  (Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  138. — Moore'l 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  73.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  178.) — 7.  (Schol.  il 
Pind.,  OljTnp.  vii.,  154.) — 8.  (MuUer,  Dorians,  b.  ii.,  c.  10,  s.  5 
—Strabo,  viii.  ,6.) 
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original  members  were  Epidaurus,  HermsBum, 
Nauplia,  Prasise  in  Laconia,  ^gina,  Athens,  and 
the  BcEotian  Orchomenus,'  whose  remoteness  from 
each  other  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
have  been  the  motives  for  forming  the  confedera- 
tion, more  especially  as  religious  causes  seem  pre- 
cluded, by  the  fact  that  Trcezen^  though  so  near  to 
Calauria,  and  though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelary 
god,  was  not  a  member.  In  after  times,  Argos  and 
Sparta  took  the  place  of  Nauplia  and  Prasise,  and 
religious  ceremonies  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  association.  There  also  seems  to 
have  been  another  in  Argolis,^  distinct  from  that  of 
Calauria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'Hpalov, 
or  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,^  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
'l<T-lii  vTjaoiv  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  (iJeupot)  met  to  celebrate 
religious  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
lo, and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
objects. 

Nor  was  the  system  confined  to  the  mother-coun- 
try ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  lonians, 
and  jEolians,  living  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphictyonic  in  spirit, 
although  modified  by  exigences  of  situation.  Their 
main  essence  consisted  in  keeping  periodical  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  the  acknowledged  gods  of  their 
respective  nations.  Thus  the  Dorians*  held  a 
federal  festival,  and  celebrated  religious  games  at 
Triopiimi,  uniting  with  the  worship  of  their  national 
god  Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
Demeter.  The  lonians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
in  honour  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon  at  Mycale ; 
their  place  of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium, 
and  their  festival  Panionia.  (Poseidon  was  the 
god  of  the  lonians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.*)  The 
twelve  towns  of  the  .Slolians  assembled  at  Gryneum, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  for  offensive  and  defensive  purpo- 
ses, may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after  the 
subjugation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and  we 
know  that  Halicamassus  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
federation somewhat  similar,  but  more  political 
than  religious,  existed  in  Lycia  :•  it  was  called  the 
"  Lycian  system,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
three  cities. 

But,  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one  Am- 
•  phictyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest,  and 
much  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was,  by 
way  of  eminence,  called  the  Amphictyonic  League ; 
and  by  tracing  its  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
duties,  and  its  discharge  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
more  precise  notions  of  such  bodies  in  general. 
This,  however,  differed  from  the  other  associations 
in  having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities,  which  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
ixi  the  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopyte,' where 
the  deputies  met  in  autumn,  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  spring.  The  con- 
nexion of  this  Amphictyony  with  the  latter  not  only 
contributed  to  its  digiuty,  but  also  to  its  perma- 
nence. With  respect  to  its  early  history,  Strabo' 
says,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  its  origin.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  composed  of  twelve  tribes  (not  cities  or 
states,  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
contained  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  learn  from  .ffischincs,'  a  most  competent  au- 
thoritv  (B.C.  343),  that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
Us,  follow :  the  Thessalians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans 


1.  (Tliirlwall,  H.   G.,  vol.  i.,  p.  375.)— 2.  (Stratio,  1.  c.)— 3. 
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only),  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  Magneles, 
Locrians,  CEtseans  or  CEnianians,  Phthiotsor  Achse- 
ans  of  Phthia,  Malians,  and  Phocians  j  other  lists 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  remaining  tribe  were 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians  ;  but,  as  the  Delphians 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  nobles 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  seeirs  probable 
that  the  Dolopes  were  originally  menbers,  and 
aftei-ward  supplanted  by  the  Delphians.'  The  pre- 
ponderance of  ThessaUan  tribes  proves  the  antiquity 
of  the  institution ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest,  which  originated  several  states  more  ]  low- 
erful,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  have  sent  i  heir 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  learn  from  .iEschines  that  each  of  these 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and")  Cytinium  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that 
Eretria  and  Priene,  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  (jcto^jj^oi  Tolg  'ABrivaioic).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  follow,  either  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cycle,^  according  to  which  its  component 
states  returned  deputies,  or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  that  tribe.  The  latter  supposition 
might  explain  the  fact  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  assembly — a  jiovX'n  and  hnKXriaia — at  some 
of  the  congresses ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  an  annual  election  of 
deputies  at  Athens,  unless  this  city  tisuiped  fimc- 
tions  not  properly  its  own. 

The  council  itself  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives,  one  called  pylagorEe,  the  other 
hieromnemones.  Of  the  former,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hieromnemon  ap- 
pointed by  lot.*  That  his  office  was  highly  honour- 
able we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,'  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  ooca-sion  we  find  that  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil was  a  hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act  against 
the  Amphissians.'  Hence  it  has  been  conjectuieu 
that  the  hieromnemones,  also  called  UpoypafiiiaTElg^ 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagorse.'  .ffischines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  warran; 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  was  the  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says,'  "When 
Diognetus  was  hieromnemon,  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagorse."  He  then  contrasts  "  the  hiero- 
mnemon of  the  Athenians  with  the  pylagorse  for  the 
time  being."  Again,  we  find  inscriptions'  contain- 
ing surveys  by  the  hieromnemones,  as  if  they  former, 
an  executive ;  and  that  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion'"  by  resolving  that  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  the  hieromne- 
mones should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the  emer- 
gency, just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  temple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  not  b 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  probably  they  did  not. 
The  sKKhiaia,  or  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentioned,  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  It 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the 
chainnan  of  the  council  ('0  toj  jvu/ia;  iTnipTicpiCav.y^ 

Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  give 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and  the  de- 


1.  (Titmaun,  p.  39.) — 2  (There  is  a  doubt  about  the  readiu?, 
Vid.  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95  —Strabo.  ii,,  4.)— 3.  (Strabo,  ix..  c.  3.)—' 
4.  (Aristoph.,  Nub  ,  607.)— 5,  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  170,  Bek. 
ker.)— 6.  (jEscb.,  de  F.  L.)— 7.  (Titmann,  iv.,  4.)— 8.  (C  Ctes., 
115,  Bekker.  The  scholiast  on  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  says,  that  the 
hieromnemon  was  elected  for  life.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Tit- 
mann :  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphictyonen.  See  Schomann,  On 
the  Assemblies,  &c.,p.  270,transl.) — 9.  (Bockh,  Corpus  Xnscript., 
No,  1711,  quoted  by  Miiller.)— 10.  (.aisolun.,  c.  Ctes,,  124,  Bek 
ker.)- 11.  (JEschines,  c.  Ctes.,  124.) 
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trees  made.  The  oath  iff-as  as  follows:*  "They 
would  destroy  Jio  city  of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut 
off  their  streams  in  war  or  peace ;  and  if  any  should 
do  so,  they  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities ;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of 
the  god,  or  be  pnvy  to  oi  plan  anything  against 
urhat  was  in  his  temple  (at  Delphi),  they  would  take 
vengeance  on  him  with  hand,  and  foot,  and  voice,  and 
all  their  might."  There  are  two  decrees  given  by 
Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus :'  "  When 
'  Jleinagoras  was  priest,  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  pylagorJE  and  their  assessors,  and 
the  general  body  of  the  Amphictyons,"  &c.  The  res- 
uiution  in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphis- 
sians  continued  to  cultivate  the  sacred  district,  Pnilip 
<>f  Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  and 
the  Amphictyons,  and  was  thereby  constituted  abso- 
lute general  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending  city  to  sub- 
jection. From  the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  duty  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
548),  they  contracted  with  the  AlcmEeonidae  for  the 
rebuilding  ;=  and  Athenseus  (B.C.  160)  informs  us,* 
that  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Delphian  god,  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  iatemational  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West.'  The 
Crisseeans  were  charged  by  the  Delphians  with  un- 
due exactions  from  these  strangers.  The  council 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong 
against  the  god.  The  war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus 
were  turned  off,  then  poisoned,  and  turned  again 
into  the  city.  The  besieged  drank  their  fill,  and 
Crissa  was  soon  razed  to  the  ground;  and  thus,  if 
it  were  an  Amphict5'onic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath 
doubly  violated.  Its  territory — the  rich  Cirrhasan 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  im- 
precated upon  whomsoever  should  till  or  dwell  in  it. 
Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  585),  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  the  instruments  of  Del- 
phian vengeance.'  The  Second,  or  Phocian  War 
(B.C.  350),  was  the  most  important  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  concerned;'  and  in  this  the 
Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  the 
council  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  the 
Phocians.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  readily  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 
pathway  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were 
subdued  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all 
their  cities,  except  Abse,  should  be  razed,  and  the  in- 
habitants dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given 
to  Philip,  who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  also  obtained 
the  recognition  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the 
causes  of  the  Third  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Amphissians  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhsean  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo'  says,  worse  than  the  Crisseeans 
of  old  (x^ipov(:  fiaav  irtpl  rove  fevoDf).  Their  sub- 
mission to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 


1.  (jEech.,  do  F.  L.,  121.)— S.  (Domosth.,  do  Cor.,  196,  Beklier.) 
—3.  {Herod.,  ii.,  180.) — 4.  (iv.,  173,  'O  Twv'AinPiKTviviav  vifios 
Kc^l6tiiv  ^iwp  Traaixitv  IXcoSCra^'  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
Delians  only.) — 5.  (.Machines,  c.  Ctes,  125,  gives  tlie  whole  his- 
tory. In  early  times,  Crissa  and  tlio  temple  were  (iiic  state. — 
Mflller,  Dorians.)^6.  (Pans.,  x.,  V,  s.  4.)— 7.  (Thirlwall,  Hist. 
«'  Ureeee,  voL  v.,  p.  2JV372.)— fi.  (ii.,  3  ) 
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battle  of  Chaeronea  (B.C.  338),  and  the  extinction 
of  the  independence  of  Greece.  In  the  following 
year  a  congress  of  the  Amphictyonic  states  was 
held,  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if  by  united 
Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  this  occasion  the  Amphic:yons 
assumed  the  character  of  national  representatives 
as  of  old,'  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Ephialtes  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at  Thermopylas. 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphictyons 
themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they  took ;  and 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn  to  do,  is  proved  by 
many  instances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mycenee  wa.'* 
destroyed  by  Argos  (B.C.  535),  Thespise  and  Platsea 
by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  from  the  lace 
of  the  earth  by  Alexander  {ex  /liaK  I'^f  'EUuSoi 
avripwaaBTi).^  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Thucyd- 
ides,^  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he 
calls  6  Upog  KoTisfio^,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into  the 
hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians,  after  their 
departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians ;  and  yet  the 
council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering.  It  will  not 
be  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  farther;  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished  his  new 
city,  Nicopolis  (A.D.  31),  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
members ;  and  that  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  mentions  it  as  still  existing,  but  deprived 
of  all  power  and  influence.  In  fact,  even  Demos- 
thenes* spoke  of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi.' 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  consider  two  points 
of  some  interest ;  and,  first,  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told'  that  Theopompus 
thought  it  derived  from  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the 
institution.  Others,  as  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus, 
connected  it  with  the  word  a/i<j>iKTiovcc,  or  neigh- 
bours. Very  few,  if  any,  modem  scholars,  doubt 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct ;  and  that  Amphictyon, 
with  Hellen,  Doras,  Ion,  Xuthus,  Thessalus,  Laris- 
sa  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not 
historical,  but  mythic  personages — the  representa- 
tives, or  poetic  "personifications,  of  their  alleged 
foundations  or  offspring.  As  for  Amphictyon,'  it  is 
too  marvellous  a  coincidence  that  his  name  should 
be  significant  of  the  institution  itself;  and,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  of  whom  his  councU  consisted.  True  it  is 
that  he  also  appears  in  Athenian  history ;»  but  very 
little  is  said  of  him ;  and  the  company  he  keeps 
there,  though  kingly,  is  far  from  historical.  Besides, 
though  Herodotus'  and  Thucydides"  had  the  oppor- 
ttmity,  they  yet  make  no  mention  of  him.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  word  should  be  written 
amphictiony,  from  afifiKnovcg,  or  those  that  dwell 
aroimd  some  particular  locality." 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ;  it 
is  this :  Where  did  the  association  originate  1  were 
its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Thermopylae  1 
There  seems  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  state 
the  preponderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neignboiu-hood  of  the  Maliac  Bay,  and  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  many  of  them ;  the  assigned 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Amphictyon, 
the  names  Pylagorse  and  Pytea.  "  Besides,  we  know 
that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  and  origin  of  many 
of  the  most  important  events  cf  early  Greek  his- 
toiy,  whereas  it  was  only  in  later  times,  and  after 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnestis,  that  Delphi 


1.  (Herodotus,  vii.,  214,  spealts  of  the  Amphictyons  as  oi  tu» 
'EXAiiKuv  IluXaydpoi.)— 2.  (^srhm.,  c.  Ctes.)— 3.  (i.,112.)— 4 
(De  Pace.) — 5.  (ii  Iv  A€^<lio~ii  OKid  ) — 6.  (Harpocrat.,  AmphictJ 
on. — See  Mauss.  notes.) — 7.  (Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  n 
273.)— 8.  (Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359.)— 9.  (i.,  66.)— 10.  (i.,S.) 
—11.  (Thus  Pindar,  Nem.,  6,  42,  h  o/i(ti)cn(ii/u»  Tavpn^i^ 
TptcTTiptii.     Vid.  EOckh,  in  loc.) 
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becamo  important  enough  for  the  meetings  of  such 
a  body  as  the  Amphicty  onic ;  nor,  if  Delphi  had  been 
of  old  the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
count for  what  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its  ancitnt 
dignity.  But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have  stiU 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  congress ;  to  ac- 
count for  which,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were 
originally  two  confederations,  afterward  united  by 
the  growing  power  of  Delphi,  as  connected  with  the 
Dorians,  but  still  retaining  the  old  places  of  meet- 
ing. We  must,  however,  admit  ^hat  it  is  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture  whether  this  were  the  case  or 
not,  there  being  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on  ipigrating  southward, 
combined  the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo  with 
that  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter,  as  celebrated  by  the 
Amphictyons  of  Thessaly.  Equally  doubtful  is  the 
question  respecting  the  influence  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Argos,'  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  iirst 
brought  the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined 
other  points  connected  with  the  institution.' 

AM^IKTIIEAA'ON  AEHAS  {afi<jii.KV7TeMov  Se- 
Tva;),  a  drinking-vessel,  often  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Its  form  has  been  the  subject  of  various  conjectures ; 
but  the  name  seems  to  indicate  well  enough  what  it 
really  was.  KvkcXXov  is  found  separately  as  well 
as  in  composition,  and  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
formed  from  the  root  signifying  a  hoUow,  which  we 
have  in  the  Greek  ct^S^,  and  the  dialectic  form 
KMa  ;^  Latin,  cupa ;  German,  kufe,  kubel ;  French, 
cuve,  coupe;  and  English,  cwp:  it  means,  therefore, 
a  small  goblet  or  cup.  'A|U^i/cv7re^Xof,  therefore, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  afiipiaTojiog,  u/KpuTog,  &c., 
is  that  which  has  a  ninvcUov  at  both  sides  or  both 
ends  ;  and  ditra^  u.ii^m'Kck^.ov  is  a  drinking-vessel, 
having  a  cup  at  both  ends.  That  this  was  the  form 
of  the  vessel  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,* 
where  he  is  describing  the  cells  of  bees  as  having 
two  openings  divided  by  a  floor  "  like  'the  afi^mi- 

AMPHIDROM'I.\,  or  APOMIAM*'ION  HMAP 
{ufifpidpofita,  or  dpofiiafi^iov  r/fiap),  a  family  festival  of 
the  Athenians,  at  which  the  newly-born  child  was 
introduced  into  the  family  and  received  its  name. 
No  particular  day  was  fixed  for  this  solemnity ;  but 
it  did  not  take  place  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most  children  died 
before  the  seventh  day,  and  the  solemnity  was, 
therefore,  generally  deferred  till  after  that  period, 
that  there  might  be,  at  least,  some  probability  of  the 
child  remaining  alive.  But,  according  to  Suidas, 
the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the 
women  who  had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth 
washed  their  hands.  This  purification,  however, 
preceded  the  real  solemnity.  The  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  they  generally  appeared  with  presents,  among 
which  are  mentioned  the  cuttlefish  and  the  marine 
polyp.'  The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside 
with  olive-branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
with  garlands  rff  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
and  a  repast,  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may 
judge  &om  a  fragment  of  Ephippus  in  Athenajus,' 
the  guests  must  have  been  rather  merry.  The 
child  was  then  carried  round  the  fire  by  the  nurse, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the  gods  of  the 
house  and  to  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 


1.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Orest.,  1094.— Callim.,  Epig.  ili.— Strabo, 
ii.,  c  3,  p.  279,  ed.  Tauchn.)— 2.  (Thirhvall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c. 
X.,  ijiii. — Heeren,  Polit.  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  7. — St.  Croix,  Des 
Ancjons  Gouvememens  F^diSratifs. — Titmann,  Ueber  den  Bund 
der  jLmphictyonen. — MiiUer,  Dorians,  b.  ii.,  c.  iii.,  s  5. — Phil. 
Mus.,  vol.  i.,  p.  324  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  360. — Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq. 
of  Greece,  t)  11-14. — ^Wachsmuth,  Hellcn.  Alterthumsk. — Nie- 
huhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i,,  p.  31,  transl.) — 3.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  TOTijpiov.) 
—4.  (H.  A,  9,  40  ;  or  in  Sohneid.,  9,  27,  4.)— 5._  (irEpi  jxtay 
y<ip  (idtriv  &ijo  Svtp&£?  chiv,  c&tnrcp  twv  iifi<l)iKVTE\\ii}v,  f]  jxiv 
fvrSff,  ^  6'  fKriJf. — Compare  Buttmann's  Lexilo^s,  s.  v.)-— 6. 
(HarpocT.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (p.  370.) 
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ceived  its  name,  to  which  the  guests  were  witnesses. 
The  carrying  of  the  child  round  the  hearth  was  the 
principal  part  of  the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name 
was  derived.  But  the  scholiast  oa  Aristophanes'  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests,  while 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or  danced 
around  it.  This  festival  is  sometimes  called  from 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place :  if  on  the  seventh 
day,  it  is  ceilled  iiSojiai  or  iSSofia;  ;  if  on  the  tenth 
day,  SeKdrri,  &c.^ 

AMPHIOR'KIA  or  AMPHOMOS'IA  {a/ifwpKta 
or  i/Kpu/ioaia)  is  the  oath  which  was  taken,  both  by 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  before  the  trial  of  a  cause 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they  would  speak  the 
truth.*  According  to  Pollux,'  the  liiii^wpKla  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPPOI.     {Vid.  Descltores.) 

AM*inPTMN'Ol  NH'ES  (a/i<j>iTrpvfivoi.  vfjeg),  also 
called  AIIIPQPOI,  ships  in  which  the  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  much  alike  as  to  be  appUeable  to  the 
same  use.  A  ship  of  this  construction  might  be 
considered  as  having  either  two  poops  or  two  prows. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  convenient  in  circum- 
stances where  the  head  of  the  ship  could  not  be 
turned  about  with  sufiicient  celerity.' 

*AMPHISBj5E'NA  (d/^^irfaiua),  sometimes  called 
the  Double-headed  Serpent.  Buifon  says  of  it,  that 
it  can  move  along  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Avicenna  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickness 
from  head  to  tail,  and  that  from  this  appearance  it 
had  been  supposed  to  have  two  heads.  Schneider 
states,  that  Linnasus'  describes  a  serpent  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  tne 
amphisbEena ;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  as  thick  as  its 
body,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  back- 
ward;' but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican species.  The  amphisbffina  was  probably  a 
variety  of  the  Anguis  fragilis,  L.,  or  Blind  Worm. 
The  Aberdeen  serpent  of  Pennant,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Linnsus's  correspondence  with  Dr. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  variety  of  the  Ang-uu 
fragilis.  Linnaeus  denies  that  the  amphisbsena  is 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  even  of  modem  times, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.' 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  was  a  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  public  shows  of  combatants  and  -nild 
beasts,  entirely  surrounded  by  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors ;  whereas,  in  those  for  dramatic  performances, 
the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  facing  the 
stage.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  described  as  a 
double  theatre,  consisting  of  two  such  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  spaces  allotted  to 
their  orchestras  becoming  the  inner  enclosure  or 
area,  termed  the  arena.  The  form,  however,  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  invari- 
ably an  ellipse,  although  the  circular  form  appears 
best  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  first  amphitheatre  appears  to  have  been  thai 
Of  M.  Curio,  of  which  a  description  has  been  given 
by  Pliny."  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could,  by  means  of  windlasses  and  machinery, 
be  turned  round  face  to  face,  so  as  to  form  one 
building. 

Gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
forum,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  in  the  cirsus ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  ancient  custom  was  still 
preserved  till  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 


1.  (Isajus,  de  Pyrrhi  Hsred.,  p.  34,  s.  30,  Bckker.)— 2.  (Ly- 
sistr.,  758.)— 3.  (Hesych.— Aristoph.,  At.,  923.)— 4.  (Hesycb.— 
Suid.)— 5.  (Tiii.,  10.)— 6.  (Scheffer,  De  Militia  Navali,!!.,  c.  5, 
p.  143.) — 7.  (Amtenit.  Academ.,  vol.  i.,  p.  295.) — 8.  (Schneider 
in  .ail.,  N.  A.,  ix.,  23.)— 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (H 
N.,  nxvi.,  24,  5  8.) 
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bui].t  a,  wooden  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  hunts  of  wild  beasts," 
"  wmch  was  called  amphitheatre  because  it  was 
surrounded  by  seats  wimout  a  scene.""  Most  of 
the  early  amphitheatres  were  merely  temporary, 
and  made  of  wood ;  such  as  the  one  built  by  Nero 
at  Rome,"  and  that  erected  by  Atilius  at  Fidenas 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  gave  way  while 
the  games  were  being  performed,  and  killed  or  in- 
jured 50,000  persons.* 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Statili- 
os  Taurus,-  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.'^  This  build- 
ing, which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
circus  called  Agonale,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Nero ;'  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  only  the  external  walls  were  of  stone,  and  that 
the  seats  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  were  of  tim- 
ber. A  second  amphitheatre  was  commenced  by 
Caligula;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  afterward  called  the 
Colisaeum,  which  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  A.D.  80, 
on  which  occasion,  according  to  Eutropius,  5000, 
and  according  to  Dion,  9000,  beasts  were  destroyed.' 

This  immense  edifice,  which  is  even  yet  compar- 
atively entire,  was  capable  of  containing  about 
87,000  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  previously  occupied 
l;y  the  lake  or  large  pond  attached  to  Nero's  pal- 
ace,' and  at  no  very  great  distance'  from  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 
ground ;  and  the  transverse,  or  longer  diameter  of 
the  external  ellipse,  is  615  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  510 ;  while  those  of  the  interior 
ellipse,  or  arena,  are  281  and  176  feet  respectively. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  exterior  is  160  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  four  orders,  viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  in  attached  three-quarter  columns  (that 
is,  columns  one  fourth  of  whose  circumference  ap- 
pears to  be  buried  in  the  wall  behind  them),  and  an 
upper  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  With  the  ex- 
ceptiou  of  the  last,  each  of  these  tiers  consists  of 
eighty  columns,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
forming  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  building ;  but  the  fourth  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  those  are 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-columns,  conse- 
quently, are  only  forty  in  number ;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation  has,  both  on  that  account 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the, 
apertures  themselves,  an  expression  of  greater 
solidity  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  galleries,  with  others  behind  them ;  besides, 
which,  there  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa- 
ges, extending  beneath  the  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors, and,  together  with  staircases,  affording  access 
to  the  latter.  At  present,  the  seats  do  not  rise, 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  third  order  of  the  exte- 
rior, or  about  half  its  entire  height ;  therefore,  the 
upper  part  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  contributed 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac- 
commodating spectators.  Still,  though  it  has  never 
been  explained,  except  by  conjecturing  that  there 
were  upper  tiers  of  seats  and  galleries  (although  no 
•emains  of  them  now  exist),  we  must  suppose  that 
(here  existed  some  yery  sufficient  reason  for  incur- 
ring such  enormous  expense,  and  such  prodigal 
waste  of  material  and  labour  beyond  what  utility 
seems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
so  much  greater  than  was  necessary,  was  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,,  with  the  view  that,  when  the 
building  was  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofing 
or  awning  (velarimn),  as  a  defence  against  the  sun 
or  rain,  it  should  seem  well  proportioned  as  to 
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height;  and  also,  perhaps,  in  order  to  allow  thosi 
who  worked  the  ropes  and  other  mechanism  by 
which  the  velarium  was  unrc^ed  or  dra^Ti  back 
again,  lo  perform  those  operations  without  incom- 
moding the  spectators  on  the  highest  seats. 

With  regard  to  the  velarium  itself,  nothing  at  all 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  can  now  be  gathered ; 
and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute  among 
the  learned,  how  any  temporary  covering  could  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  buildiug.  Some 
have  imagined  tjiat  the  velarium  extended  only 
over  part  of  the  building;  but,  independent  of  other 
objections,  it  is  ditficult  to  conceive  how  such  an 
extensive  surface  cquld  have  been  supported  along 
the  extent  of  its  inner  edge  or  circumterence.  The 
only  thing  which  affords  any  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  fixed,  is  a  series 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  sockets, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  through  holes 
in  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  to  which  ropes 
from  the  velarium  were  fixed ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  so  dismantled  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  in 
what  manner  the  velarium  was  fixed.  The  velari- 
um appears  usually  to  have  been  made  of  wool, 
but  more  costly  materials  were  sometimes  employed. 
When  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  velarium  to 
be  spread,  the  Romans  used  broad-brimmed  hats  or 
caps,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which  was  called  umbreU 
la,  from  wmhra,  shade.' 

Many  other  amphitheatres  might  be  enumerated, 
such  as  those  of  Verona,  Nismes,  Catania,  Pom- 
peii, &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  all  nearly  similar  in 
form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  certain  par- 
ticulars, so  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  arena,  podium,  and  gradus.  The 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  called  the  arena,  because  it  was  coverec'  with 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  Itom 
slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  blood.  The  size  cf  the 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  its  average  propor- 
tion was  one  third  of  the  shorter  diameter  of  the 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  was  no 
more  than  the  solid  ground,  or  whether  it  had  an 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.  The  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  there 
must  have  been  a  souterrain,  or  vaults,  at  intervals 
at  least,  if  not  throughout,  beneath  the  arena,  as 
sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  apparently 
ftom  beneath  the  ground ;  and  machinery  of  differ- 
ent kinds  was  raised  up  from  below,  and  afterward 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  there  must 
have  been  some  substruction  beneath  the  arena,  in 
some  amphitheatres  at  least,  is  evident,  because 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occasions, 
filled  with  water,  and  converted  into  a'  naumachia, 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mimic  sea-fights,  or  else 
crocodiles  and  other  amphibious  animals  were 
made  to  attack  each  other.  Nero  is  said  to  have 
frequently  entertained  the  Romans  with  spectacleD 
and  diversions  of  tMs  kind,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  customary  games,  and  were  again 
succeeded  by  them ;  consequently,  there  must  have 
been  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  me- 
chanical apparatus  capable  of  pouring  it  in  and 
draining  it  off  again  ver>'  expeditiously. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  podinm,  although  such  appella- 
tion, perhaps,  rather  belongs  to  merely  the  upper 
part  of  it,  forming  the  parapet  or  balcony  before  the 
first  or  lowermost  seats,  nearest  to  the  arena.  The 
latter,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  open  oval  court, 
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surroimded  by  a  wall  about  eighteen  feet  high,  meas- 
uring from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  a 
neight  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the 
spectators  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
•vild  beasts.  There  were  four  principal  entrances 
leading  into  the  arena,  two  at  the  ends  of  each  axis 
or  diameter  of  it,  to  which  as  many  passages  led  di- 
rectly from  the  exterior  of  the  building ;  besides  sec- 
ondary ones,  intervening  between  them,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  corridors  beneath  the  seats  on  the 
podivmi. 

The  wall  or  enclosure  of  the  arena  is  supposed 
(0  have  been  faced  with  marble  more  or  less  sump- 
tuous ;  besides  which,  there  appears  to  have  been, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  a  sort  of  network  affix- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  podium,  consisting  of  railing, 
or,  rather,  open  treUis-work  of  metal.  From  the 
mention  made  of  this  network  by'ftncient  writers, 
little  more  can  now  be  gathered  respecting  it  than 
that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  such  netting,  or  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 
amber ;  a  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  gilt  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  orna- 
ments of  the  other  material.  As  a  farther  defence, 
ditches,  called  ewripi,  sometimes  surrounded  the 
arena.' 

The  term  podium  was  also  applied  to  the  terrace, 
or  gallery  itself,  immediately  above  the  lower  enclo- 
sure, and  which  was  no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of 
containing  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  mova- 
ble seats  or  chairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best 
situation  for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  are- 
na, and  also  more  commodiously  accessible  than  the 
seats  higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  parts ;'  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
the  emperor  himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
called  suggest/ws'  or  cuMculwm,;*  and  likewise  the 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  eleva- 
ted like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  (editoris  trilnmal).  The 
vestal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allot- 
ted to  them  in  the  podium.* 

Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus,  or  seats  of  the 
other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  mtsmana, 
or  stories.  The  first  mcenianum,  consisting  of  four- 
teen rows  of  stone  or  marble  seats,  was  appropria- 
ted to  the  equestrian  order.  The  seats  appropriated 
to  the  senators  and  equites  were  covered  with  cush- 
ions (^pidviUis),  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of 
Caligula.'  Then,  after  an  interval  or  space,  termed 
a  preecinctio,  and  forming  a  continued  landing-place 
tjfom  the  several  staircases  in  it,  succeeded  the  sec- 
ond masnianum,  where  were  the  seats  called  popula- 
ria,''  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  popubis. 
Behind  this  was  the  second  precinction,  bounded  by 
a  rather  high  waU,  above  which  was  the  third  mas- 
nianum, where  there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
the  puUati,  or  common  people."  The  next  and  last 
division,  namely,  that  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
building,  consisted  of  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  where 
females  were  allowed  to  witness  the  spectacles  of 
the  amphitheatre,'  some  parts  of  which  were  also 
cccupied  by  the  pullati.  At  the  very  sranmit  was 
the  narrow  platform  for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
',3  the  velarium,  and  to  expand  or  withdraw  the 
awnings,  as  there  might  be  occasion.  Each  msnia- 
num  was  not  only  divided  from  the  other  by  the  prse- 
cinctio,  but  was  intersected  at  intervals  by  spaces 
for  passages  left  between  the  seats,  called  sadce  or 
scaiaria ;  and  the  portion  between  two  such  passa- 
ges was  called  a  ameus,  because  this  space  gradu- 
ally widened,  like  a  wedge,  from  the  podium  to  the 
top  of  the  building."    The  entrances  to  the  seats 
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from  the  outer  porticoes  were  called  vomitoria,  be- 
cause,  says  Macrobius,'  Hcfmines  gUmwroMm  ingre- 
dientes  in  sedilia  se  fundunt. 

The  situation  of  the  dens  wherein  the  animals 
were  kept  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  in  undergrotmd  vaults,  near  to,  if  noi 
immediately  beneath,  the  arena;  yet,  admitting  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  it  becomes  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  understand  how  the  arena  could  have  been 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water;  nor  was  any  pos- 
itive information  obtained  from  the  excavations 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  the  CoUsje- 
um.  Probably  many  of  the  animals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  cages  within  the  space  immediately  be- 
neath the  podium  (marked  d  in  the  cut),  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  entrances  and  passages  leading 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  very  convenient  sifja- 
tion  for  them,  as  they  could  have  been  brought  im- 
mediately into  the  place  of  combat. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  concealed  tubes, 
from  which  scented  Hquids  were  scattered  over  the 
audience,  which  sometimes  issued  &om  statues  pla^ 
ced  in  differentparts  of  the  building." 

Vitruvius  afiords  us  no  information  whatever  as 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  have 
mentioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briefly,  many 
particulars  belonging  to  them  are  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

The  aimexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  not 
of  an  entire  amphitheatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  included  between  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  the 
Colisaeum,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectural,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery are  now  remaining.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  form  and  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therefore,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex- 
terior, merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  are  shown,  with  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4 
placed  against  them  respectively. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

A,  The  arena. 

p.  The  wall  or  podium  enclosing  it. 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  were  chairs   oi 

seats  for  the  senators,  &c. 
M',  the  first  mEenianum,  or  slope  of  benches,  for  tho 

equestrian  order. 
M",  The  second  mseniantim. 
M'",  The  third  maenianum,  elevated  considerably 

above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  the 

pullati. 
W,  The  coloimade,  or  gallery,  which  contained 

seats  for  women. 
Z,  The  narrow  gaUeiy  round  the  summit  of  the  in- 
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terior,  for  the  attendants  who  worked  the  vela- 
rium. 
fir,  pr,  The  prsecinctiones,  or  landings,  at  the  top 
of  the  first  and  second  mEenianum,  in  the  pave- 
ment of  which  were  grated  apertures,  at  inter- 
vals, to  admit  light  into  the  vomitoria  beneath 
them. 
V  V  V  V,  Vomitoria. 

G  G  G,  The  three  external  galleries  through  the 
circumference  of  the  building,  open  to  the  arcades 
of  the  first  three  orders  of  the  exterior. 
g  g,  Inner  gallery. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  cut,  the  situation 
and  arraneement  of  staircases,  &c.,  are  not  express- 
ed, as  such  parts  could  hardly  be  rendered  intelligi- 
ble except  upon  a  greatly  increased  scale,  and  then 
not  in  a  single  section,  nor  without  plans  at  various 
levels  of  the  building. 

For  an  account  of  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre, 
see  Gladiatoees. 
AMPHISBETE'SIS.    (Vid.  Hereditas.) 
AMPHI'STOMOS.    (Viii.  Ancora.) 
AMPHOMO'SIA.     (Vid.  AMPHIORKIA.) 
AM'PHORA  (in  Greek  ufKjiopeic,  or  in  the  full 
form,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  d/j^t^opeiic'),  a  vessel 
used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  &c. 

The  following  cut  represents  ampliorse  from  the 
Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  in 
general  they  are  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
neck,  and  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(whence  the  name,,  from  a/i<jil,  on  both  sides,  and 
<l>ipa,  to  carry,)  and  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a 
point,  which  was  let  into  a  stand  or  stuck  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  vessel  stood  upright:  several 
amphorae  have  been  found  in  this  position  in  the 
cellars  at  Pompeii.  Amphora  were  commonly 
made  of  earthenware ;  Homer  mentions  amphorae 
ot  gold  and  stone,  and  the  Egyptians  had  them  of 
brass ;  gljiss  vessels  of  this  form  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii.    The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


place  where  they  were  made  was  sometimes  starnp- 
ed  upon  them ;  this  is  the  case  with  two  in  the  El- 
gin collection,  Nos.  238  and  344.  The  most  com- 
mon use  of  the  amphora,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  keeping  wine.  The  cork  was 
covered  with  pitch  or  gypsum,  and  (among  the  Ro- 
mans) a  label  (pittadum)  was  attached  to  the  am- 
phora, inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  filled.  The  following  cut  represents 
the  mode  of  filling  the  amphora  from  a  wme-carl, 
and  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii 
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The  amphora  was  also  used  for  keeping  oil,  lioa- 
ey,  and  molten  gold.  A  remarkable  discovery,  made 
at  Salona  in  1825,  proves  that  amphorse  were  used 
as  coffins.  They  were  divided  in  half,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length,  in  order  to  receive  the  remains, 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  together  again,  and 
buried  in  the  ground ;  they  were  found  containing 
skeletons.' 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (room  VI.)  a 
vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  and  containing  the 
fine  African  sand  which  was  mixed  with  the  oil 
with  which  the  athletEe  rubbed  their  bodies.  It 
was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus, in  the  year  1772.  The  amphora  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Chios,  and  on  some  silver  coins  of  Athens. 

The  Greek  afvpopEvg  and  the  Roman  amphora 
were  also  names  of  fixed  measures.  The  au^o- 
peiJf,  which  was  also  called  fierpriTrit  and  Kado;,  was 
equal  to  3  Roman  umae=8  gallons  7365  pints,  im- 
perial measure.  The  Roman  amphora  was  two 
thirds  of  the  afi^opcvQ,  and  was  equal  to  2  umae  ^ 
8  congii^S  gallons  7-577  pints ;  its  solid  content 
was  exactly  a  Roman  cubic  foot.  A  model  am- 
phora was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter.  The  size  of  a  ship  was  estimated  by  am- 
phor£E ;  and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  was  reckon- 
ed sometimes  by  the  number  of  amphorse  it  yielded, 
and  sometimes  by  the  cideus  of  twenty  amphorae. 

AMPHO'TIDES.    (Vid.  Pugilaths.) 

AMPLIA'TIO.    (Vid.  Judicium.) 

AMPUL'LA  (/l^fcvSof,  l3o/i6vXios),  a  bottle. 

The  Romans  took  a  bottle  of  oil  with  them  to  ttie 
bath  for  anointing  the  body  after  bathing.  They 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  wine  or  water  at  their 
meals,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.  These 
bottles  were  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
rarely  of  more  valuable  materials. 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  ampuUari'us,  and 
part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  with  leather 
{coriuni).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  called  ampulla 
rvMda.' 

As  bottles  were  round  and  swollen  like  a  bladder, 
Horace  metaphorically  describes  empty  and  turgid 
language  by  the  same  name : 

"  Projicit  ampuJlas  et  sesquipedalia  verba."' 
"  An  tragica  desami  et  ampitttatur  in  arte?"* 

Bottles  of  both  glass  and  earthenware  are  pre- 
served in  great  quantities  in  our  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  their  forms  are  very  various,  though  al- 
ways narrow-mouthed,  and  generally  more  or  less 
approaching  to  globular. 

AMPYX,  AMPYKTER,  (i/z-ff,  A^ttoktw), 
(^frtnUak),  a  frontal. 

This  was  a  broad  band  or  plate  of  metal,  which 
ladies  of  rank  wore  above  the  forehead  as  part  of 


1.  (Steinbiichol's  Altcrthum.,p.  67.) — 2.  (riaut.,  Rud.,  iii.,  4, 

51,  nnd  Stich.,  i.,  3,  77,  compared  with  Festus,  i.  v  Rubida.) 

3.  (Ep.  ad  Pis.,  97.)— 4.  (Epist.  I.,  iii.,  14.) 


AMULETUM. 

tlie  lieaddreiis.'  Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  female 
diviaifies.  Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  gold ;'  and 
the  epithet  xpvau/invKei  is  apphed  by  Homer,  He- 
siod,  and  Pindar  to  the  Muses,  the  Hours,  and  the 
Fates.  From  the  expression  rav  Kvam/iirvKa  Qridav 
■in  a  fragment  of  Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  or- 
nament was  sometimes  made  of  blue  steel  (aiavo;) 
instead  of  gold ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  above-ci- 
ted passage  of  Jiuripides  asserts  that  it  was  some- 
times enriched  with  precious  stones. 

The  frmtal  of  a  horse  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar  rich 
materials.  Hence,  in  the  Iliad,  the  horses  which 
draw  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  of  Mars  are  called 
Xpvau/iKVKeg.  Pindar"  describes  the  bridle  with  a 
golden  frontal  (;i;/jTJ(Td/i7rv/(a  ^^aXtvov),  which  was 
given  to  Bellerophon  to  curb  the  winged  horse  Peg- 
asus. 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  vases,  in  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fe- 
males in  the  same  collection. 


Prontals  were  also  worn  by  elephants.*  Hesychi- 
js>  supposes  the  men  to  have  worn  frontals  in  Lydia, 
rhey  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  the  East.' 

AMULE'TUM  {irEplaTrrov,  ^eplafifia,  (^vT^aKTTj' 
ptoi/),  an  amulet. 

This  word  in  Arabic  {Hamalef)  means  that  which 
is  suspended.  It  was  probably  brought  by  Arabian 
merchants,  together  with  the  articles  to  which  it 
was  applied,  when  they  were  imported  into  Europe 
from  tne  East.  It  first  occurs  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  object — a  stone,  a  plant,  an 
aitiiicial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing — which 
was  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  poison, 
curing  or  preventing  disease,  warding  off  the  evil 
eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or  obviating  calam- 
ities and  securing  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virmes  of  amulets  was  almost  univer- 
sal in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  directions  for  their  application ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  Eunulets  preserved  in  our  col- 
lections of  antiquities,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
and  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
are  merely  rough,  unpolished  fragments  of  such 
stones  as  amber,  agate,  camelian,  and  jasper;  otli- 
ers  are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  quadru- 
peds, eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  tlie  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  stones, 
either  to  be  set  in  rings  or  strung  together  in  neck- 
laces, was  often  made  with  reference  to  their  repu- 
ted virtues  as  amulets. 


1.  (n.,  xrii.,  468-470.— JEschyl.,  Sappl.,  434.— Theocrit.,  i., 
33.) — 2.  {%puo-crti'  a^TVKfi.  Eurip.,  Hec,  464.) — 3.  (Olymp., 
liji,,  92.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xxivii.,  40.)— 5,  (s.  v.  Av5it^  N6ijib}.} — 6. 
fDeut.,  vi.,  8  I  li.,  18.) 


AMOMON. 

The  following  passages  m^  ext  (iplify  the  use  oi 
amulets  in  ancient  times.  Pliny'  says,  that  any 
plant  gathered  from  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  river 
before  sunrise,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  person 
who  gathers  it,  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for  tertian 
ague  when  tied  (adaUigata)  to  the  left  arm,  the  pa- 
tient not  knowing  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  person 
may  be  immediately  cured  of  the  headache  by  the 
application  of  any  plant  which  has  grown  on  the 
head  of  a  statue,  provided  it  be  folded  in  the  shred 
of  a  garment,  and  tied  to  the  part  affected  with  a 
red  string.  Q,.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  in  his  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  describes  the  following  charm, 
which  was  long  celebrated  as  of  the  highest  repute 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases  :  Write  abracadabra 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  repeat  the  word  on  oth- 
er slips,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  of  each 
preceding  slip,  until  the  initial  A  alone  remains. 
The  line  so  written  will  assume  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Tie  them  together,  and  sus- 
pend them  from  the  neck  of  the  patient  by  means  of 
linen  thread. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,"  athletes 
used  amulets  to  ensure  victory  (niceterm  phylacteria), 
and  wore  them  suspended  from  the  neck ;  and  we 
learn  from  Dioscondes"  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
applications  extended  beyond  the  classes  of  living 
creatures,  since  selenite  was  not  only  worn  by  wom- 
en, but  was  also  tied  to  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king them  fruitful. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  nurses.  If,  for  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  cliild,  if  it  was  in 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamity,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
to  protect  it  by  the  use  of  such  amulets  as  were 
suited  to  the  circvunstances.* 

From  things  hung  or  tied  to  the  body,  the  tenr. 
amulet  was  extended  to  charms  of  other  kind.s, 
Pliny'  having  observed  that  the  cyclamen  was  cul- 
tivated in  houses  as  a  protection  against  poison, 
adds  the  remark,  Amuletum  vacant.  The  following 
epigram  by  Lucillius  coniains  a  joke  against  an  un- 
fortunate physician,  one  of  whose  patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  "awoke  no  more,  even  though 
he  wore  an  amulet:" 

'Ep/ioyEVTj  Tov  larpov  i6uv  Ai6<pavT0^  h>  ^ttvol^ 
OvK  £r'  dvTjyipdTj,  Kal  Treplafifia  (pipuv. 

♦AMYG'DALUS  (vfivySal^),  the  Almonu-tree, 
or  Amygdahis  communis.  The  Almond-tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Barbary,  whence  it  had  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of  Cato.  It  has,  hov/- 
e  ver,  been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  from  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  Amygdaias  Persica,  or  Peach,  vid. 
Persica.' 

♦AMB'MON  {auo/iov),  a  plant,  and  perfume,  with 
regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical 
writers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger 
and  Cordus  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  (Rosa  Hie- 
ridvimtica  of  Bauhin;  Anastatica  hierichuntica  of  Lin- 
nasus ;  Bwrdas  Syriaca  of  Gartner) ;  Gesner  takes  it 
for  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  (the  Solanum  baccijerum 
of  Toumefort );  Csesalpinus  is  in  favour  of  the  Piprn- 
Cnbeba;  and  Plukenet  and  Sprengel,  with  others,  of 
the  Cissus  vitiginea.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  advanced  by  Fee,  who  makes  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion the  same  with  our  Amomum  racemosum.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amomum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  the  latter  coimtry  by  the  overland  trade 
from  India.'  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  for  embalming ;  and  from  this  word 


1.  (H.  N.,  ixiT^  19.)— 2.  (iii.,  68.)— 3.  (Lib.  v.)— 4.  (Horn., 
Hymn,  in  Cer.,  227.— Orph.,  Lith.,  222.)— 5.  'Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv., 
9.)— 6.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  176.)— 7.  (Fie,  Flore  rte  Virrile,  p.  16.) 
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some  kave  derived,  though  by  no  means  correctly, 
the  term  Trmmmy.  The  taste  of  the  grains  of  amo- 
mum  is  represented  by  Charras  as  tart,  fragrant, 
very  aromatic,  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the 
mouth.'  The  name  amomv/m,  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Arabic  hliam&ma,  the  ancient  Arabians 
having  been  the  first  who  made  this  aromatic  known 
to  the  Greeks.  The  root  of  the  Arabic  term  has 
reference  to  the  warm  taste  peculiar  to  spices.  The 
cardamums,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  mellagetta  pep- 
per of  the  shops,  a  class  of  highly  aromatic  pungent 
seeds,  are  produced  by  different  species  of  amomum, 
as  botanists  now  employ  the  term." 

ANA'BOLEUS  (,ava6o?.evi).  As  the  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  mount  upon  horseback  by  means  of  a 
slave,  who  was  termed  uva6o?i,evg  (from  uvaCdTi,- 
Xeiv').  This  name  was  also  given,  according  to 
some  writers,  to  a  peg  or  pin  fastened  on  the  spear, 
which  might  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  the  foot  in 
mounting  the  horse.* 

ANAKALUPTE'RIA.    (Vid.  Maeriaoe.) 

ANAKEIA  or  ANAKEI'ON  {avuKeia  or  iivd- 
KELov),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  'kvaKTsg,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  AthenEeus^  mentions 
a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  called  'XvaKretov,  at  Ath- 
ens ;  he  also  informs  us^  that  the  Athenians,  prob- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  used  to  prepare 
for  these  heroes  in  the  Prytanettm  a  meal  consist- 
ing of  cheese,  a  barley-cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and 
garlic,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
ing. These  heroes,  however,  received  the  most 
distinguished  honours  in  the  Dorian  and  AchEean 
states,  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  town 
celebrated  a  festival  in  their  honour,  though  not  un- 
der the  name  of  'kvansia.  Pausanias'  mentions  a 
festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the  dvanTuv 
Traidav  ;  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed  whether 
they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabiri. 
(See  DioscuRiA.) 

ANAKEI'MENA.     {Vid.  Donaria.) 

ANAKLETE'RIA  (dvo/c^j/r^pm)  was  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  at  the  same  time  ascended  the 
throne.  The  name  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  EgyTjt.*  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  adorned  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Phtha,  where  he  vowed  never  to  make 
any  umovations  either  in  the  order  of  the  year  or 
of  the  festivals.  He  then  carried  to  some  distance 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the 
suflTerings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con- 
cluded the  solemnity.' 

ANAKOM'IDE  {avaKOfuSri)-  When  an  individual 
had  died  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was  not  tmusual 
for  his  fellow-citizens  or  relatives  to  remove  his 
ashes  or  body  to  his  own  country,  which  was  called 
avanofuS^.  Thus  the  dead  body  of  Theseus  was 
removed  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  and  that  of  Aris- 
tomenes  from  Rhodes  to  Messenia. 

ANA'CRISIS  (tivd/cpiotc),  the  pleadings  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
determine,  generally,  if  the  action  would  lie  (cfcra- 
fovot  lie  Koi  ti  SXuc  eladyeiv  XPV)-^"  The  magis- 
trates were  said  ivaKptveiv  tt/v  dUriv,  or  rovg  dv- 
tiSIkov;,  and  the  parties  AvaKpivtaSai.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  in  the  production  of  proofs,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds  ;  1.  the  laws;  2.  written  doc- 
uments, the  production  of  which,  by  the  opposite 
party,  might  be  compelled  by  a  SUri  ei(  ifi^avov 
nardaTaaiv ;  3.  testimonies  of  witnesses  present 
( /iaprvpiat),  or  aiEdavits  of  absent  witnesses  (iK- 

1.  (Royal  Pharmacop.,  p.  139.)— 2.  (File,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Xen.,De 
Re  Eq.,  vi.,  12.-1(1.,  IIipp.,  i.,  17.— Appian.,  Pun.,  106.)-^. 
(Xen.,  De  Re  Eq.,  vii.,  1.)— 5.  (vi.,  p.  235.)— 0.  (iv..  p.  137.)— 
7.  (I.,  38,  3.)— 9.  (Polyb.,  Reliq.,  xriii.,  38  ;  xiviii.,  10.)— 9. 
IDiod.  Sic,  Frag.,  lib.  xii.)— 10.  (Harpocrat.,  a.  v.) 
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fiapTvpiai) ;  4.  depositions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the 
rack ;  5.  the  oath  of  the  parties.'  All  these  proofs 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a  box  se- 
cured by  a  seal  (exlvog')  till  they  were  produced  at 
the  trial.  The  name  dvdKpiaif  is  given  to  the  plead- 
ings, considered  expressly  as  a  written  document  in 
Isseus."  If  the  evidence  produced  at  the  anacrisis 
was  so  clear  and  convincing  that  there  cotUd  not 
remain  any  doubt,  the  magistrate  could  decide  the 
question  without  sending  the  cause  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  dicasts  :  this  was  called  Sia/zapTvpia.  In 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  for  the  person  against 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion  of  perjury  against  the  witnesses  {fcvSo/iapTv- 
pdv  diKjj).  These  pleadings,  like  our  own,  were 
liable  to  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  of  the  liti- 
gants, except  in  the  case  of  actions  concendng  mer- 
chandise, benefit  societies,  mines,  and  dowries,  which 
were  necessarily  tried  wdthin  a  month  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  and  were  therefore  called 
ififirivoi  SiKai.  The  word  iivditpiaiQ  is  sometimes 
used  of  a  trial  in  general  {/x^f  eif  ujKpiaiv  i?£eiv.*) 
The  archons  were  the  proper  officers  for  the  ivd- 
Kpiaif :  they  are  represented  by  Minerva,  in  the 
Ewmenides  of  .Slschylus,  where  there  is  a  poetical 
sketch  of  the  process  in  the  law  courts.'  {Vid. 
Antigraphe,  Antomosia.)  For  an  account  of  the 
dvdKpiaif,  that  is,  the  examination  which  each  ar- 
chon  underwent  previously  to  entering  on  office, 
see  the  article  Archon. 

ANADIK'IA.    {Vid.  Appellatio.) 

*ANAGALL'IS  {dva■ya/^Ai(),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  species,  the 
male  and  the  female,  as  distinguished  by  their  flow- 
ers, the  former  having  a  red  flower,  and  the  latter  a 
blue.  These  are  evidently  the  Anagallis  Arvensii 
and  Ctsruka,  the  Scarlet  and  Blue  Pimpernels.' 

ANAGNOS'TES.    (Fm2.  Acroama.) 

ANArSJTHS  AI'KH  (uvayoy^f  SUri).  If  an  m- 
dividual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret  disease 
— such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without  informing 
the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  iixed  ly 
the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  report 
{dvayeiv)  to  the  proper  authorities  tlie  nature  of  the 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  caUed  dvayuyiji; 
diK-rj.  Platp  supplies  us  with  some  information  on 
this  action ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  proceed- 
ing.' 

ANAGO'GIA  (avayayia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this  fes- 
tival, the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and  that  all 
the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  like- 
wise departed  and  accompanied  her.'  Nine  days 
afterward,  during  the  so-called  Korayuyia  (return), 
one  pigeon  having  returned  and  entered  the  temple, 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  general 
rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  whole  district  was 
said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  butter,  which  the  in- 
habitants believed  to  be  a  sign  that  Aphrodite  had 
returned.' 

*ANAG'YRIS  {avdyvpi(),  a  shrub,  which  Nican- 
der"  calls  "  the  acrid  Onogyris."  It  is  the  Anagij- 
risfdida,  L.,  or  Fetid  Bean-trefoil.  Hardouin  says 
its  French  name  is  Bois  jntant.  According  to  La- 
mark,  it  is  a  small  shrub,  having  the  port  of  a  Cyti- 
sus,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  seven  feet!" 


1.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,1.,  XT.,  2.) — 2.  (Scliol.  in  Anstojih.,  Vesp., 
HSO.)— 3.  (De  Aristarch.  Haired.,  p.  79,  11.)— 4.  (jEscliyl., 
Eumen.,  355.)— 5.  (MflUer,  Eumeniilcn,  ^  70.)— 6.  fDioscor., 
ii.,  209.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.)— 7.  (Plato,  Legg.,  xi.,  2,  p 
916.— Ast  in  Plat.,  1.  c— Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  525.)  — 8 
(jElian,  V.  H.,  i.,  14.— Atlicnieus,  ix,,  p.  394.)— 9.  (Athenaral, 
ix.,  p.  395.)— 10.  (Theriac,  71.)— 11.  (Dioscor,  iii  .  158.— Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  T.) 


ANCILE. 


ANA'RRHUSIS.  (Virf.  Apaturu.) 
»ANAS  {vijaaa  or  k^tto),  the  genus  Duck.  The 
lucients  must  have  been  -well  acquainted  with  many 
species  of  Duck;  but,  from  the  brief  notices  they 
have  given  of  them,  we  have  now  great  difficulty 
in  recognising  these.  1.  The  fSoma^  is  described 
by  Aristotle'  as  being  like  the  vijaaa,  but  a  little 
smaller ;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  a  mere  va- 
riety of  the  Anas  Boscas,  or  Wild  Duck.  2.  The 
Qma-qMdvia  of  Varro  is  referred  by  Turner  to  the 
species  of  duck  called  Teal  in  England,  namely, 
thfl  Anas  crecca,  L.  3.  The  irTjveloip,  which  is  enu- 
merated by  Aristotle''  among  the  smaller  species  of 
^eese,  was  probably  a  duck,  as  Gesner  suggests. 
It  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Anas  Penelops, 
L.,  or  Widgeon.  (In  modem  works  on  Natural 
History  it  is  incorrectly  written  Penelope^  4.  The 
^pivdoc  of  Aristotle  and  .(Elian,  and  jjpivdo;  of 
Phile,  although  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  was  probably  the  Anser  Brenta,  or  Brent 
Goose.  5.  The  xv^'^^'-'^V^  o(  Aristotle^  and  of 
iElian*  is  held  to  be  the  Anas  Berniada,  or  Bemicle 
Goose,  by  Eliot.  Schneider  and  Pennant,  however, 
prefer  the  Anas  Tadoma,  or  Shelldrake.  6.  The 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt  was  a  particular  species, 
the  Aims  Mgyptiaca,  allied  to  the  Bemicle,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  brighter  plumage,  and  by  small  spurs 
on  its  wings.* 
ANATHE'MATA.  (VU.  Dokaria.) 
ANATOCIS'MUS.  (yid.  Interest  on  Monet.) 
ANATMAX'IOT  rPA$H  {iivaviiaxiov  ypai^fi)  was 
an  inipeachment  of  the  trierarch  who  had  kept 
aloof  from  action  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  en- 
gaged. From  the  personal  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  the  punishment,  it  is  obvious  that  this  action 
could  only  have  been  directed  against  the  actual 
commander  of  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  sole 
person  appointed  to  the  office,  or  the  active  partner 
of  the  perhaps  many  mivTeku^,  or  the  mere  con- 
tractor (6  luadaaafiEvoQ).  In  a  cause  of  this  kind, 
the  strategi  would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges. 
The  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  wers  deprived  of  their  political 
franchise,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property.' 

ANAXAGOREI'A  (' kva^ayopeia),  a  day  of  rec- 
reation for  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaiagoras,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  here  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  "This  continued  to  be  observed 
even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius.' 

*ANAX'URIS,  a  species  of  Dock;  the  Rumex 
iivaricaMs  according  to  Sprengel.' 

*ANCHU'SA  IJiyxovaa),  the  herb  Alkanet.  Four 
kinds  of  alkanet  are  described  by  Dioscorides'  and 
Galen.'"  With  regard  to  the  first,  Sprengel  hesi- 
tates between  the  Anchisa  tindoria  and  IMhospsr- 
rnvM  tindorium;  the  second  is  the  Echium  Itali- 
cwm,  Sibthorp;  the  third,  or  AlciMades,  the  Echium 
diffusum;  and  the  fourth,  or  Dycopsis,  the  Lithosper- 
mum  fruticomm.  This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
the  ayxovaa  of  Dioscorides,  but  is  not  unattended 
with  difficulties.  That  of  Theophrastus"  seems  in- 
disputably to  be  the  Andmsa  tindoria.  The  Anchusa 
siTiipermrens  does  not  seem  to  be  described  by  any 
ancient  author." 
ANCI'LE,  tiie  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  Salii. 
According  to  Plutarch,"  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,'*  and  Festus,"  it  was  made  of  bronze,  and 
its  form  was  oval,  but  with  the  Iwo  sides  receding 
inward  with  an  even  curvature,  and  so  as  to  make 


ANCII-E. 

it  broader  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.   Its  shape 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  original  ancile  was  found,  according  to  tra- 
dition,' in  the  palace  of  Numa ;  and,  as  no  human 
hand  had  brought  it  there,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
had  been  sent  from  heaven,  and  was  an  Hvlov  Sio- 
n-ETEf.  At  the  same  time,  the  haruspices  declared 
that  the  Roman  state  would  endure  so  long  as  this 
shield  remained  in  Rome.  To  secure  its  preserva- 
tion in  the  city,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields, 
exactly  like  it,  to  be  made  by  the  armorer  Mamu- 
rius  Veturius;  and  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivia 
were  appointed  under  the  denomination  of  Salii, 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilia. 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.  The  feast  of  the 
god  was  then  observed  during  several  days,  when 
the  Salii  carried  their  shields  about  the  city,  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  Mamurius 
Veturius,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  a  dance, 
which  probably,  in  some  degree,  resembled  our  mor- 
ris-dances, and  in  which  they  strack  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and  with 
the  movements  of  their  dance.  The  accompanving 
figure  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  represented  on 
the  tomb  of  a  Pontifex  Salius,  or  chief  of  the  Salii.' 
Its  form,  as  here  exiibited,  both  illustrates  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  and  shows  the  reason  why  different 
authors  call  it  by  different  names,  as  kyxetpiStov, 
^oyxii  f>d6do(,  virga. 


1.  (H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 2.  (H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 
4.  (N.  A.  v.,  30.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (De  Myst., 
40,  Zurich  ed.,  1838.— Petit,  Leg.  Art.,  667.;- 7.  (Anaxiw.,  c. 
10.)- 8.  (DioBCOr.,  ii.,  140.)— 9.  (i-r.,  23.)— 10.  (De  Simpl.,  v.)— 
U.  (H.  P.,  Tii.,  9.)— 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Vif. 
Num.)— 14.  (Ant.,  ii.)— 15.  (s.  v.  Mamur.  Vetur.) 
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Besides  these  different  names  of  the  rod,  which 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  we  observe  a  similar 
discrepance  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  shield. 
Virgil,  describing  the  attire  of  Picus,  a  mythical 
king  of  Latium,  says  he  held  the  ancile  in  his  left 
hand  Qtevague  amdle  gerebat'").  Other  authors  rep- 
resent the  S5,lii  as  bearing  the  jmcilia  on  their  necks 
or  on  their  shoulders.*  These  accounts  may  be  rec- 
onciled on  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  article 
.Sgis,  that  the  shield  was  suspended  by  a  leathern 
band  Qorum'')  proceeding  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  passing  round  the  neck.  That  the  weight  of 
the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  use  of  it 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  exertion,  is 
apparent  from  Juvenal's  expression,  "  sudavit  cly- 
peis  ancilibus.'" 

Besides  the  Salii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam- 
ilies, and  were  probably  instracted  to  perform  their 
public  dances  in  a  graceful  as  well  as  animated 
manner,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
offices.  An  ancient  gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet, 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  been  copied,  rep- 
resents two  of  them  carrying  six  ancilia  on  their 
shoulders,  suspended  from  a  pole;  and  the  repre- 
sentation agrees  exactly  with  tne  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus,  mXra;  vwnperai   fipnifii- 

vac   UTZO    KavOVQV    KOflt^OV(JC. 


1.  (Dionys.,  1.  c. — Plut.,  1.  c. — Florus,  i.,  2.— Serr.  in  .^n., 
viii.,  664.) — 2.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  p.  cccclxiv.,  note  3.) — 3.  (iEn., 
yii.,  187.;— 4.  (Slat.,  Sylr.,  ii.,  129.- Lucan,  i.,  603  ;  ix.,  460.— 
Lactaut.,  De  Fals.  Rel.,  i.,  21.)— 5,  (Jut.,  ii.,  125.)— 6.  (ii.,  126.) 
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ANCOKA. 


ANDROGEONIA. 


During  the  festival,  and  so  long  as  the  SalU  con- 
tinued to  carry  the  ancilia,  no  expedition  could  be 
undertaken.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  solemnize 
marriages  at  that  time,  or  to  engage  in  any  imder- 
taking  of  great  importance.' 

When  war  was  declared,  the  ancilia  were  pur- 
posely shaken  in  their  sacred  depository."  But  it  is 
alleged  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  Cimbric  war, 
tliey  rattled  of  their  own  accord.^ 

AN'CORA  (ujKvpa),  an  anchor. 

The  anclun-  used  by  the  ancients  was,  for  the  most 
part,  made  of  iron,  and  its  form,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled 
that  of  the  modem  anchor.  The  shape  of  the  two 
extremities  illustrates  the  unco  morsu  and  denle  tenaci 
of  Virgil.*  Indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names 
themselves  express  this  essential  property  of  the 
anchor,  being  allied  to  uy/tti^of,  ayauv,  angulus,  un- 
cus, &c.  1, 


The  anchor,  as  here  represented  and  as  common- 
ly used,  was  called  bidens,  (hn?.?},  a/ifiSo^xic,  or  a/i- 
^iaroiioi,  because  it  had  two  teeth  or  flukes.  Some- 
times it  had  one  only,  and  then  had  the  epithet  iri- 
poaro/to^.  The  following  expressions  were  used  for 
the  three  principa.  processes  in  managing  the  an- 
chor: 

Ancoram  solvere,  uyxvpav  xaKav,  to  loose  the  an- 
chor. 

Ancoram  jacere,  fSuXXetv^  ^LTrrecVj  to  cast  anchor. 

Ancoram  tollercj  alpeLv,  avaipeiaOat,  dvaaTzdodatj 
to  weigh  anchor. 

Hence  alpciv  by  itself  meant  to  set  sail,  uyKvpav 
being  understood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  7wt  to  dip,  or 
lose  its  hold,  and  not  to  break,  i.  e.,  to  be  uafaX^  re 
Kac  fSidacav.^ 

The  following  figure,  taken  from  a  marble  at 
Rome,  shows  the  cable  (funis)  passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  prow  {oculus).  • 


We  may  suppose  the  anchor  to  be  lying  on  the 
deck,  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  turn  of  the  ca- 
ble ;  and  if  the  vessel  be  approaching  the  port,  the 
Jteps  taken  will  be  as  Virgil  describes : 
"  Obvertunl  pclago  proras ;  turn  denie  tenaci 
Anarra  fuiidaiat  nnvcs,  et  Utora  curva 
Pmlemi/nl  puppes."' 
And 

"  Ancora  de  prora  jacitur,  slant  litore  missies."' 


1.  (Ovid,  Fa-it.,  iii.,  303.)— 3.  (Sen-,  in  Mn.,  vii.,  603  ;  viii., 
I.) — 3.  {Jul.  Obscquens,  De  Prodirj. — Liv.,  Epit.,  68.) — 4.  (.^n., 
1,  169;  vi.,  3.)— 5.  (Heb.,  vi.,  19.)— 6.  {jEn.,  vi.    3-5.)— 7. 
•  iEn.,  Hi.,  277;  »i.,  901.) 
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The  prow  being  turned  towards  the  deep  sea 
(pelago)  and  the  stem  towards  the  land,  the  latter 
extremity  is  fixed  upon  the  shore  [slot  litore),  so 
that  the  collected  ships,  with  their  aplustria,  adorn 
it,  as  it  were,  with  a  fringe  or  border  (prcetexta). 
The  prow  remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and  there- 
fore the  anchor  is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the 
ground  (Jumdare'). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  before  the  wind,  and  m 
danger  of  foundering  upon  shoals,  its  course  would 
be  checked  by  casting  anchor  from  the  stem.  This 
was  done  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked  at  iWelite.' 
Four  anchors  were  dropped  on  that  occasion.  Athe- 
nteus"  mentions  a  ship  which  had  eight  iron  an. 
chors.  The  largest  and  strongest  anchor,  the  "  last 
hope"  of  the  ship,  was  called  Upii  :  and,  as  it  was 
only  used  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  the  phrase 
"sacram  ancoram  solvere"  was  appUed  to  all  per- 
sons similarly  circumstanced. 

To  indicate  the  place  where  the  anchor  lay,  a 
bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it,  on  the  surface  ol  the 
water,^  being  attached,  probably,  to  the  ring  which, 
in  the  preceding  figure,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shank ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rope 
tied  to  that  ring  was  also  used  in  drawing  the  fluke 
out  of  the  ground  previously  to  weighing  anchor. 

In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  it  appears  that  an- 
chors were  not  yet  invented:  large  stones,  called 
eivai  (sleepers),  were  used  in  their  stead.*  Even  in 
later  times,  bags  of  sand„aiid  baskets  filled  with 
stones,  were  used  in  cases  of  necessity.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,'  the  anchor  was  first  invented  by  Eu- 
palamus,  and  afterward  improved  by  Anacharsis. 

♦ANDRAPHAX'YS  {avSpd(j>a^v(  or  urpa^afuf), 
an  herb,  the  same  with  our  Atriplex  kortensis,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  Stackhouse,  and  Dierbach, 
who  agree  in  this  with  the  earlier  commentators. 
All  the  ancient  authorities,  from  Dioscorides  to 
Macer,  give  it  the  character  of  an  excellent  pet- 
herb.  It  is  still  sultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a 
culinary  herb ;  its  English  name  is  Oraxk.^ 

♦ANDRACH'NE,  Purslane,  or  Portmlaca  olera- 
cea,  L.' 

ANAPAnOAISTMOT  or  ANAPAnOAIS'EQS 
rPA^'H  (avdpa-KodiuiiOv  or  uvdpaTrodiffeuf  ypa^) 
was  an  action  brought  before  the  court  of  the  eleven 
(ol  ivdcKo),  against  all  persons  who  carried  off  slaves 
from  their  masters,  or  reduced  free  men  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  grammarians  mention  an  oration 
of  Antiphon  on  tms  subject,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.' 

ANAPAII'OAQN  AIKH  (ivdpaiToSuv  dinri)  was 
the  peculiar  title  of  the  6iadiKaaia  when  a  property 
in  slaves  was  the  subject  of  contending  claims. 
The  cause  belonged  to  the  class  of  iiKai  ■kooq  tivo, 
and  was  one  of  the  private  suits  that  canie  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae.  It  is  recorded 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  lost  speech  of  Dinar- 
chus,'  and  is  clearly  referred  to  in  one  still  extant 
of  Demosthenes.'" 

ANDREFA.     {Vid.  Syssitf.i.) 

♦ANDRO'DAMAS,  one  of  Plinv's  varieties  of 
hematite.  (Virf.  AIMATITHS.)  It  was  of  a  black 
colour,  of  remarkable  weight  and  hardness,  and  at- 
tracted silver,  copper,  and  iron.  "When  divested 
of  its  fabulous  proprties,  it  appeai-s  to  have  been 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron." 

ANDROGEO'NIA  {'AvtTpoyeuvm),  a  festival  with 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens, 
in  honour  cf  the  hero  Androgens,  son  of  Minos, 
who  had  overcome  alt  his  adversaries  in  the  festive 


1.  (Acts,  xxvii.,  29.)— a.  (AthcniEUS,  v.,  43.)— 3.  (Paiia.,  viii., 
12.— Plin.,  11.  N.,  xvi.,  8.)— 4.  (See  II.,  i.,  436;  xiv.,  77.— Od., 
ix.,  137  ;  XV.,  498.— ApoUon.  Rhod.,  i.,  1277.)— 5.  (vii.,  57.)— 6 
(Dioscoi-.,  ii.,  145.— ThcopJmvst.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18.— Ad:ims,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.)— 7.  (Thoophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  15  ;  iii.,  4,  <fec. — Dio8- 
cor.,  ii.,  150.)— 8.  (Beliker,  Aiierdot.  Gr.,  i,  352.)  — t.  (Pw 
Lysiclide.)— 10.  (c.  Aphob.,  i.,  821,  1,  T.)— 11  (Moore't  Anc 
Mmertil.,  p.  131.) 


ANUTHUM. 


ANNALES. 


gumes  of  the  Panathcuata,  and  was  afterward  killed 
by  order  of  jEgeus.'  According  to  Hesychius,  the 
hero  also  bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possessor 
of  extensive  lands),  and  under  this  title  games  were 
'ielebrated  in  his  honour,  d  iK'  Evpuyuri  uyuv. 

ANDROLEPS'IA  or  ANDROLEPS'ION  {av- 
I/joA!?V''o  or  uv6po?i.^^iov),  the  right  of  reprisals,  a 
•.ustom  recognised  by  the  international  law  of  the 
fireeks,  that,  when  a  citizen  of  one  state  had  killed 
I  citizen  of  another,  and  the  countrymen  of  the  for- 
ner  would  not  surrender  him  to  the  relatives  of  the 
'eceased,  it  should  be  lawful  to  seize  upon  three, 
md  not  more,  of  the  countrymen  of  the  offender, 
and  keep  them  as  hostages  till  satisfaction  was  af- 
forded, or  the  homicide  given  up."  The  trierarchs 
and  the  commaoders  of  the  ships  of  war  were  the 
peioons  intrusted  with  this  office.  The  property 
which  the  hostages  had  with  them  at  the  time  of 
seizure  was  confiscated,  under  the  name  of  avAa  or 

♦ANDROSiE'MON  {Mpoaai/iov),  a  species  of 
St.  John's-wort,  but  not  the  Hypericwm  a-ndroscemum 
of  modem  botanists.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Sibthorp,  who  refers  it  to  the  H.  cUiaMm,,  Lam. 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  give  it  the  French  name 
oi  MiUepertuis.''' 

'ANDROS'ACES  {Mpoaane^).  Sprengel  justly 
pronounces  this  the  "  cnuc  exegetarum !"  In  his 
llistory  of  Botany  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Go- 
nanus,  that  it  is  the  Madrepara  acetabulum,  a  zoo- 
phyte; a  most  improbable  conjecture.  But,  in  his 
edition  of  Dioseorides,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
Olwia  Androsace,  Brestol.  The  uvSpoaaxeg  occurs 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioseorides,  Galen,  Ori- 
basius,  and  Paulus  .Egineta.' 

♦ANEMO'NE  {aveiiCwji),  the  Anemone  or  Wind- 
rose.  Dioseorides  describes  three  species :  the  first, 
which  he  calls  fijiepoi,  or  cultivated,  i^s,  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Ane-mone  coroTiaria;  the  second  kind, 
denominated  aypia,  or  wild,  is  the  A.  stellata ;  the 
third  kind,  with  dark  leaves,  is  the  A.  nemorosa,  or 
Wood  Anemone.  The  cultivated  kind  was  very 
variable  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  these  heing 
either  blue,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  whereas  the 
wild  kind  has  merely  a  flower  of  purple  hue.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  the  discrepance  in  the  poetic 
legends  respecting  the  origin  of  the  anemone.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,"  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
shed  by  Venus  for  the  loss  of  Adonis  when  slain 
by  the  wild  boar;  according  to  another,'  from  the 
blood  of  Adonis  himself  The  reference  may  be,  in 
the  one  case,  to  the  white  flower  of  the  wind-rose ; 
in  the  other,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
has  its  name  from  the  Greek  term  avefio;,  "  wind." 
The  cause  of  this  name's  having  been  given  is  dif- 
ferently stated.  _  Pliny*  says  that  the  flower  was  so 
styled,  because  it  never  opens  except  when  the  wind 
blows;  Hesychius,'  because  its  leaves  are  quickly 
scattered  by  the  wind.  The  best  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  following:  the  blossoms  of  the  anemone 
contain  no  distinct  calyx,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
cluster  of  grains,  each  terminated  by  a  long,  silky, 
feathery  tail.  As  the  species  generally  grow  on 
open  plains,  or  in  high,  exposed  situations,  their 
feathery  grains  produce  a  singular  shining  appear- 
ance when  waved  by  the  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
doubt,  the  name  of  the  flower  has  originated,  for  it 
means,  literally,  "Wind-flower;"  and  this  is  the 
appellation  actually  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish.—Sibthorp  found  the  anemone  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus. 

♦ANE'THUM  {uv^Bov),  the  herb  Anise  or  Dill. 
Sprengel  makes  the  avridov  of  Dioseorides  and  The- 
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ophrastus  the  Aiiethum  graveolms ;  but,  accordiug  to 
Stackhouse,  the  uvriBov  of  Theophrastus  is  the  A. 
horteme,  or  Garden  Dill.' 

ANGOTHE'KE  (ayyodmi).  (Vid.  Incitega.) 
*ANGUILL'A  (^yx^^vs),  the  Mwrana  anguilla, 
L.,  or  Eel.  (_Vid.  Conger  and  MoniENi.)  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  respecting  the  mode  of 
reproduction  on  the  part  of  eels.  Aristotle  believed 
that  they  sprang  from  the  mud ;  Pliny,  from  frag- 
ments which  they  separated  from  their  bodies  by 
rubbing  them  against  the  rocks ;  others  of  the  an- 
cient writers  supposed  that  they  came  from  the 
carcasses  of  animals.  The  truth  is,  that  eels  couple 
after  the  manner  of  sei-pents ;  that  they  form  eggs, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclose  in  their  belly ;  and 
that  in  this  case  they  are  viviparous,  after  the  man- 
ner of  vipers. 

♦ANGUIS  (o^if),  the  Snake.     (Vid.  Aspis,  Dra- 
00,  &c." 


ANGfUSTICLA'VII.    {Vid.  Clavus.) 

*ANrSUM  (dfiffov)  the  Pimpinella  anison,  or 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus,  Dioseori- 
des, Galen,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica. 

ANNA'LES  (i.  e.,  annales  libri,  year-books)  were 
records  of  the  events  of  each  year,  which  were  kept 
by  the  chief  pontiff  (pontifex  maximus)  at  Rome, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of 
the  chief  pontiff  Publius  Mucins  Scasvola  (consul 
in  631  A.U.C.,  133  E.G.).  They  were  written  on  a 
white  board  (^alburn),  which  the  chief  pontiff  used 
to  put  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  house,  that 
the  peorie  might  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them.  They  were  called  annales  maximi,  or  annales 
pontificum  maximorum ;'  and  the  commentarii  poniifi- 
cum  mentioned  by  Livy*  are  in  all  probability  the 
same.  These  documents  appear  to  have  been  very 
meager,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodigies,  and 
the  state  of  the  markets ;'  but  they  were  the  only 
historical  records  which  the  Romans  possessed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Fabius  Pictor.'  The  greater  part 
of  those  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  perished  on  that  occasion ;  but  some  frag- 
ments seem  to  have  escaped  destruction.'  This 
circumstance  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome.' 

In  process  of  time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portions  of  the  Roman  history,  in  imitation  of  the 
pontifical  annals.'  The  first  of  these  was  Cluintus 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic 
War,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  found- 
ation down  to  his  own  time.'  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  whose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period."  Dionysius  states  that 
both  Fabius  and  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek;  but  it 
would  seem  that  Fabius  wrote  in  Latin  also." 
Marcius  Porcius  Cato,  consul  in  559  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  an  historical  work  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  "  Origines.""  Au- 
lus  Postumius  Albinus,  consul  in  603  A.U.C.,  wrote 
annals  of  the  Roman  history  in  Greek."  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  consul  in  621  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  annals."  auintus  Valeri- 
us Antias  (about  672  A'.U.C.)  is  frequently  cited  by 
Livy,  and  contemporary  with  him  was  Caius  Ij- 
cinius  Macer.'=  The  Roman  annalists  were  Lacius 
Cassius  Hemina  (A.U.C.  608),  auintus  Fabius 
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Maximus  Servilianus  (612),  Caius  Fannius  (618), 
Caius  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (625),  Lucius  Coelius 
Antipater  (631),  Caius  Sempronius  Asellio  (620), 
and,  about  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Publius 
Rutilius  Rufus,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sisenna,  and 
duintus  Claudius  (iuadrigarius.  Farther  informa- 
tion concerning  these  writers  will  be  found  in  Clin- 
ton's Fasti  HeUenici,  vol.  iii. 

The  precise  difference  between  the  terms  armales 
and  historia  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Cicero 
says  that  the  first  historical  writers  among  the  Ro- 
mans composed  their  works  in  imitation  of  the 
armales  maximi,  and  merely  wrote  memorials  of  the 
times,  of  men,  of  places,  and  of  events,  without 
any  ornament ;  and,  provided  that  their  meaning 
was  intelligible,  thought  the  only  excellence  of 
style  was  brevity ;'  but  that,  in  history,  ornament  is 
studied  in  the  mode  of  narration,  descriptions  of 
countries  and  battles  ara  often  introduced,  speeches 
and  harangues  are  reported,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  at."  Elsewhere  he  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  oratory,  and  as  one  which 
was  as  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  his 
countrymen.^  Aulus  Gellius*  says  that  the  differ- 
ence between  annals  and  history  is,  that  the  former 
observe  the  order  of  years,  narrating  under  each 
year  all  the  events  that  happened  during  that  year. 
Servius'  says  that  history  (dTro  tov  laropelv)  relates 
to  events  which  have  happened  during  the  writer's 
life,  so  that  he  has,  or  might  have,  seen  them ;  but 
annals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  place  in 
former  times.  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  that 
which  regards  the  annalist  as  adhering  to  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  while  the  historian  regards  more 
the  succession  of  events ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
former  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward style,  while  the  latter  arranges  his  materials 
with  the  art  of  an  orator,  and  traces  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  events  which  he  records.  (See  a 
paper  by  Niebuhr  in  the  Rheinisc/i^s  Musevm,  ii., 
2,  p.  283,  translated  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  the  Philolo- 
gical Museum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  661.) 

ANTifO'NA  (from  annus,  like  pmunw,  from  po- 
mimi)  is  used,  1.  for  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
com-,  fruit,  wine,  &c.,  and  hence,  2.  for  provisions 
in  general,  especially  for  the  com  which,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Republic,  was  collected  in  the 
storehouses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gratui- 
tously, or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  3.  For  the 
price  of  provisions.  4.  For  a  soldier's  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yearly  or  monthly  distributions  of  pay 
in  corn,  &c.'  Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  awuma  an-aria.''  In  the  plural  it  also  signi- 
fies provisions  given  as  the  wages  of  labour.' 

Annona  was  anciently  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  yeai^s  increase.  She  was  repre- 
Eented  on  an  altar  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Annonse  Sanctae  .a^lius  Vitalio,"  &c.,'  as  a 
female  with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothed,  holding  ears  of  corn  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left. 

ANNA'LIS  LEX.     (Vid..  jEniLES,  p.  25.) 

AN'NULI.     (Firf.  Rings.) 

ANNUS.     (FiV/,  Year.)    . 

■'ANO'NIS  (ui-uvif),  a  plant.  Stephens  says  its 
popular  name  is  Reste  homs,  i.  «.,  Rest-harrow. 
Modem  botanists  have  accordingly  given  the  name 
of  Anonis  anliqmrum  to  the  Rest-hanmo  of  English 
herbalists."  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
'.ircumstance  of  this  plant's  stopping  the  plough,  or 
harrow,  in  its  progress,  by  its  stringy  roots. 
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ANaUI'SITIO.  In  criminal  trials  at  Rome,  the 
accuser  was  obliged,  after  the  day  for  the  trial  {diez 
dictio)  had  been  fixed,  to  repeat  his  charge  three 
times  against  the  accused,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  day  between  each.'  The  ampiisUio  was  that  part 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  punishment  was  speci- 
fied. The  accuser  could,  duiing  this  repetition  of 
the  charge,  either  mitigate'  or  increase  the  punish- 
ment.^ After  the  charge  had  been  repeated  three 
times,  the  proper  bill  of  accusation  (rogaiio)  was 
then  first  introduced.  (  Vid.  Judicium.)  Under  tie 
emperors,  the  term  atigvisitio  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  was  employed  to  indicate  an  accusation  in 
general  ;*  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic' 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  any  thing,  more  particularly 
of  a  cup  or  drinking- vessel ;  also,  the  handle  of  a 
rudder,  called  by  us  the  tiller.'  Ennius  speaks  of 
the  ansa  or  handle  of  a  spear:  "  Hastis  ansatis  con- 
currunt  undiq'M  telis."''  "Ansalas  miUunt  e  tuniMis 
haslas.'" 

The  ansa  must  have  been  different  from  the 
amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  to  assist  in 
throwing  it.  On  this  supposition,  the  hasta  ansata 
of  Ennius  was  the  same  with  the  iiea6.yKv7.ov  or 
66pv-  ayKv7i,T!T6v  of  Greek  authors.  °  Euripides  calls 
the  same  weapons  simply  ay/ciAof.'" 

Xenophon,  speaking  of  the  large  arrows  of  the 
Carduchi,  says  that  his  soldiers  used  them  as  darts 
(aKovrtoic),  by  fixing  the  ayKv^r/  upon  them  (tvaynv- 
TiuvTec).^'-  Plutarch''  relates  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  observing  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  attaching 
the  dyKiiX-r]  to  his  dart  {to  ukovtiov  evayKVAovficvov), 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  for  preparing  his 
arms  at  a  moment  when  he  ought  to  ha'.'e  had  them 
ready  for  use.  These  authorities  show  that  the 
ayicvXri  was  something  fastened  to  the  dart,  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  before  the  engagement  ccm- 
menced.  That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may  b« 
concluded  from  the  term  itself;  and,  if  so,  it  would 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  handle,  though  not  with 
amentum,  which  was  a  leather  thong  fastened  to 
the  same  part  of  the  lance.     (  Vid.  Amentum.) 

*ANSER  (sc^),  the  Goose.  Aristotle  briefly  de- 
scribes two  species,  the  Great  and  the  Small  grega- 
rious goose."  The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  Brent 
Goose,  or  Aims  Bemicula.  The  other  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily determined ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  the  Anas  anser.  Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  inclined 
rather  to  think  that  it  was  the  Anas  .^gtiptiaai,  or 
Sacred  Goose  of  Eg}-pt.'* 

ANT-E  (7rapao-(x(5ff),  square  pillars  {quadriB  co- 
lumnie.  Nonius).  They  were  commonly  joined  to 
the  side  walls  of  a  building,  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  por- 
tico. These  terms  are  seldom  found  except  in 
the  plural,  because  the  purpose  served  by  antie 
required  that,  in  general,  two  should  be  erected 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  supporting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  roof.  Their  position,  form, 
and  use  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following 
woodcut,  in  which  A  A  are  the  antae. 

Vitruvius"  describes  the  temple  in  antis  (roof  h 
TrapaardaL)  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  had, 
as  he  says,  in  front,  antte  attached  to  the  walls 
which  enclosed  the  cella;  and  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  antfp,  two  columns  supporting  the  archi- 
trave. According  to  him,"  the  antae  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  columns.  The  three 
spaces  (i)ilcrcolumnia)  into  which  the  front  of  the 
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pronaos  was  divided  by  the  two  coliunns,  were 
sometimes  occupied  by  marble  balustrades,  or  by 
some  kind  of  rails,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  ruins 
of  temples,  corresponding  to  the  description  of  Vitru- 
vius,  are  found  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  we 
here  exhibit  as  a  specimen  a  restoration  of  the 
front  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea  at  Eleusis, 
together  with  a  plan  of  the  pronaos : 


A  A,  the  anta ;  B  B,  the  cella  or  vab^ :  O,  the  altar. 

An  ancient  inscription  respecting  the  temple  of 
&erapis  at  Pnteoli,  contains  the  following  direction 
ro  add  antse  to  one  of  the  walls :  Ex.  eo.  pariete. 

4MTAS.  DOAS.  AD.  MARE.  TORSUM.   PEOJICITO.   LONGAS. 
P.  II.  CHASSAS.  P.  I. 

When  Neoptolemus  is  attacked  by  Orestes  iu 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  seizes  the 
arms  which  were  suspended  by  means  of  nails  or 
pins  from  one  of  the  antae  (irapaardSoc  xpefiaard'^), 
takes  his  statirn  upon  the  altar,  and  addresses  the 
people  ID  his  own  defence.  In  two  other  passages, 
Euripides  uses  the  term  by  metonymy,  to  denote 
either  the  pronaos  of  a  temple"  or  the  yestibule  of  a 
ualace ;'  i.e.,  in  each  case  the  portico,  or  space  en- 
closed between  the  antae.* 

From  parastas  came  the  adjective  parastatuus,  and 
hence  we  find  parastatua  employed  as  the  term  for  a 
pilaster,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of 
a  square  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  beams  of  a  ceiling  were  laid  upon  three  kinds 
of  supports,  viz.,  columns,  antae,  and  parastatica;  or 
pilasters.' 

♦ANTAC^US  (avruxafof),  a  variety  of  the  Ad- 
penser  Huso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  fch  of  whose  name  a  poet  in  Athenseus 
complains  that  it  was  inadmissible  into  heroic 
verse.' 

ANTEAMBTJ:.0'NES  were  slaves  who  were 
accustomed  to  gc  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  through  the  crowd.'  They 
usually  called  out  date  Ucum  domino  meo ;  and  if  this 
were  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way,  they  used  their 
hands  and  elbows  for  that  puipose.  Pliny  relates 
an  amusing  tale  of  an  individual  who  was  roughly 
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handled  by  a  Roman  knight,  because  Ms  slave  had 
presumed  to  touch  the  latter  in  order  to  make  way 
for  his  master.'  The  term  anteamlndones  was  also 
given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
public.'' 

ANTECESSO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUR- 
SO'RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  precede  an  army  on  march  in  order  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary provisions  for  the  army.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  merely  scouts,  like  the  sveciUa- 
tores.'  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Roman  law.* 

ANTECCENA.    {Vid.  Cojna.) 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottas,  which  exhibited  vari- 
ous ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  architec- 
ture to  cover  the  frieze  {zophoru,s)  of  the  entablature. 

These  terra-cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  probably  Etrurian 
in  their  origin,  and  were  thence  taken  for  the  deco- 
ration of  Roman  buildings.  Festus  describes  them 
in  the  following  terms :  Antefixa  qua  ex  opere  Jigulino 
tectis  adjlgwntur  sub  slillicidio. 

The  name  antejixa  is  evidently  derive^  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  fixed  before  the  build- 
ings which  they  adorned;  and  the  manner  of  fixing 
them,  at  least  in  many  cases,  appears  from  the  re- 
mains of  them  still  existing.  At  Scrofano,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Veii,  they  were  fotmd  fastened  to 
the  frieze  with  leaden  nails.  At  Velletri,  formeily 
a  city  of  the  N''ilsci,  they  were  discovered  {see  lie 
following  woodcut)  with  holes  for  the  nails  to  pass 
through.  They  were  formed  in  moulds,  and  then 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  might  be 
increased  to  any  extent ;  and  copies  of  the  same  de- 
sign were  no  doubt  frequently  repeated  on  the  same 
frieze.  Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  an 
idea  by  inspecting  the  collection  of  them  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  or  by  studying  the  engravings  and  de- 
scription of  that  collection  published  by  Dr.  Tayloi 
Combe. 

The  two  imperfect  antefixa  here  represented  are 
among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  described  by 
Carloni  {Roma,  1785). 


1.  (Eurip.,  Androm.,  1098.)— 2.  (Iph.  in  Taur.,  1126.)— 3. 
(Phcen.,  427.)— 4.  (Yid.  Cratini,  Fragm.,  ed.  Emkel,  p.  16.— 
Xen.,  Hier.,  xi. — Schneider,  Gr.-Deutsch.  Handworterbnch. — 
Id.,  Epira.  in  Xen.,  Mem.,  p.  277.— Id.,  in  Vitruv.,  vi.,  7,  1.) — 5. 
(Vitruv,,  iv.,  2,  p.  94 ;  v.,  i.,  p.  116,  117,  ed.  Schneider.— PUn., 
— iii.,  15.)--6.  (Athenieus,  vii.,  p.  284,  e. — Schweigh.  in  loc.  ; 
^lian,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  23.)— 7    (Suet.,  Vesp.,  c.  2.) 
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The  first  of  them  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or,  rather,  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  serve  as  a 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  descend- 
ing from  the  roof  Similar  antefixa,  but  with  comic 
masks  instead  of  animals'  heads,  adorned  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pompeii.' 

The  second  of  the  above  specimens  represents 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  before 
the  sceptre-bearing  kings  or  judges  to  have  their 
cause  decided.  The  style  of  this  bas-relief  indi- 
cates its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 


1.  (Ep.  iii.,  14,  sub  fin.)— 2.  (Martial,  ii.,  18  ;  iii.,  7 ;  i.,  74.) 
— 3.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  12,  who  speaJts  of  speculatores  et  aute* 
cessores  equites. — Suet.,  ViteU.,  17. — Cses.,  B.  G.,  v.,  47.) — 1 
(Cod.  1,  tit.  17,  s.  2,  5  9, 11  )— 5.  (Pompeii,  Lend.,  1836,  vol.  i, 
p.  281.) 
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proves  tbat  tne  Volsci  had  attained  to  considerable 
taste  in  their  architecture.  Their  antefixa  are  re- 
markable for  being  painted :  the  ground  of  that  here 
represented  is  blue ;  the  hair  of  the  six  men  is  black 
or  brown;  their  flesh  red ;  their  garments  white,  yel- 
low, and  red :  the  chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes 
may  be  observed  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon 
the  building. 

Cato  the  Censor  complained  that  the  Romans  of 
his  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of  Athens  and 
Corinth."  The  rising  taste  which  Cato  deplored 
may  account  for  the  superior  beauty  of  the  antefixa 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  here 
given.     It  represents  Minerva  superintending  the 


construction  of  the  ship  Argo.  The  man  with  the 
hammer  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the  vessel 
Wider  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphys  is  assisted 
by  her  in  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yard.  The  bor- 
ders at  the  top  and  bottom  are  in  the  Greek  style, 
and  are  extremely  elegant.  Another  specimen  of 
the  antefixa  is  given  under  the  article  Antyx. 

ANTENNA  {Kcpaia,  xipac),  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  single  mast  in  the 
middle,  and  a  square  sail,  to  raise  and  support  which 
a  tranverse  pole  or  yard  was  extended  across  the 
mast  not  far  from  the  top.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  in  the  vessel  or  taken  on  shore. 
"Effugit  hyberruis  demissa  antenna  procellas."' 

When,  therefore,  the  time  for  leaving  the  port  ar- 
rived, it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  yard,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  this  pui-pose 
a  wooden  hoop  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the 
mast,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ship.'  To  the  two  exti'emi- 
ties  of  the  yard  (cornua,  uKpoKipatai)  ropes  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  over  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
by  means  of  these  ropes,  and  the  pulleys  {troclika) 
connected  with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  hoop,  were  hoisted  to  a  sufficient  height.  The 
sail  was  then  unfurled,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.* 

CEEsar  informs  us'  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  the  Veneti,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
sickles  fastened  to  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
the  ropes  (Junes)  by  which  the  yard  of  each  ship 
was  suspended  from  the  mast.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  yard,  with  the  sail  upon  it,  immediately 
fell,  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  These 
ropes  appear  to  have  been  called  in  Greek  Ktpovxoi, 
whence  in  Latin  summi  arwhi.' 

Besides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  two  others 


1.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  4.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  iT.,9.)— 3.  (Barto- 
li,  Lucern.,  iii.,  31. — Compare  Isid.,  Ilisp.  Orig.,  ix,,  15.) — 4. 
(Val.  Place,  i ,  313.— Ovid,  MpI.,  xi..  477.)— 5.  (B.  G.,  iii.,  14.) 
-«.  (Lucan.,  viii.,  177.— Vol.  Flacc.  i..  469.) 
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hung  from  the  horns  of  the  antenna,  the  use  of  which 
was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  This  operation 
is  technically  described  by  "Virgil  in  the  fcJowing 
line:  "  Cormia  velatarwm  obvertimns  ankrmarum."^ 
And  more  poetically  where  he  uses  brachia  for  a'n- 
tenme,  and  adds,  "  Iftia  ardua  tarquevt  Coimia,  Ue- 
torqu£7Uqv,e."' 

When  a  storm  arose,  or  when  the  port  was  at- 
tained, it  was  usual  to  lower  the  antenna  {demittere, 
KOBiXtaBai,  ix^ievai),  and  to  reef  the  sail:  "Ardua 
jamdudrnm  demUtUe  cormia,  rector  Clamat,  et  avZennii, 
totma  subnectite  vebm."' 

Also  before  an  engagement  the  antenna  was  low- 
ered to  the  middle  of  the  mast  {Antennis  ad  medium 
malvm  demissis.*)  We  may  observe  that  the  two 
last-cited  authors  use  antennm  in  the  plural  for  the 
yard  of  a  single  ship,  probaKy  because  they  con- 
sidered it  as  consisting  of  two  aims  united  in  the 
middle. 

From  numerous  representations  of  ships  on  an- 
tique coins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reliefs,  we 
here  select  two  gems,  both  of  which  show  the  velata 
antenna,  but  with  the  sail  reefed  in  the  one,  and  in 
the  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  wind. 


Tlie  former  represents  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mast, 
in  Older  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Sirens ;  it 
sho%vs  the  conaia  at  the  extremities  of  the  yard,  and 
tlie  two  ceruchi  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
the  mast.  Besides  these  particulars,  the  other  gem 
represents  also  the  ropes  used  for  tviming  the  an- 
tenna so  as  to  f,  oe  the  wind. 

ANTEPAGi^SN'TA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of  a 
door. 

The  inscription  quoted  in  the  article  Ant*:  con- 
tains also  a  direction  to  make  jambs  of  silver  fir 
(antepagmenta  aMegna).  Cato,'  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  a  farmliouse,  mentions  stone  lintels 
and  jambs  (mgumeriia  et  arttejiagmeiita  ex  lapide). 
Vitruvius'  gives  minute  instructions  respecting  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  antepagmenta  in  the 
doors  of  temples ;  and  these  are  found,  in  general,  to 
correspond  with  the  examples  preserved  among  the 
remains  of  Grecian  architecture.'  The  common 
term  for  a  doorpost  is  postis. 

ANTESIGNA'NI  appear  to  have  been  a  body 
of  troops,  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  standard 
(signum),  before  which  they  were  stationed.' 

ANTESTA'RI.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

♦ANTH'EMIS  (avfft/i/f ),  a  species  of  plant.  (  Yid. 
Chamaimelon.) 

*.\NTH'EMUM(uvfe/iov,  -of,  or  -lov),  a  species  of 
plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevails.  Ad- 
ams is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genus  Matricaria^ 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  the 
several  species  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Theophras- 
tus  to  the  Antkemis  Cottji.  Stackhouse  also  is  ver)' 
imsatisfactory  in  his  views  on  this  subject.' 

*ANTHER'ICUS  (ui/flepi/fof),  a  plant.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  compares  the 
AtU/iericus  Grceeus  yvith.  it,  but  in  his  second  the 
Aspliodebjs  fstuJiKus.  Thiebault  makes  it  to  be  the 
Ornitlwgah  m  Piirenaiami,  and  Stackhouse  the  Aspho- 


1.  (jEn.,  iii.,  549.)— 2.  (JSn.,  v.,  829,  seqq.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Met. 
li.,  483.)— 4.  (Hilt.,  De  Boll.  Alex.,  45.)— 5.  (De  Re  Rust., 
xiv.) — 6.  (iv.,  6.) — 7.  {Vid,  Hirt,  Baukunst  nach  den  Gnind 
satzon  der  Alten,  xvi.)— 8.  (Liv..  iv.,  37,— Cacs.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii., 
75,  84.)-.0.  (Thcophrast.,  ft  P.,i.,22i  vii.,  9-14.— Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  8.  V.) 
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iehLi  luteus.  In  a  word,  all  is  mere  conjecture  with 
regard  to  it,  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastus 
hfting  so  imperfect.' 

ANTHESPHOR'IA  CAvBcaiopia),  a  tlower-festi- 
iral,  principally  celel^rated  in  Sicily  in  honour  of 
llemeter  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  of  the 
wturn  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  beginning 
of  spring.  It  consisted  in  gathering  flowers  and 
•  wining  garlands,  because  Persephone  had  been  car- 
ieil  off  by  Pluto  while  engaged  in  this  occupation.^ 
Btrabo'  relates  that  at  Hipponium  the  women  cele- 
irated  a  similar  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  which 
was  probably  called  anthesphoria,  since  it  was  de- 
rived from  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gather- 
ed the  flowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
buy  the  flowers  for  that  purpose.  Anthesphoria 
were  also  solemnized  in  honour  of  other  deities, 
especially  in  honour  of  Juno,  surnamed  'Avdeia,  at 

t.rgos,*  where  maidens,  carrying  baskets  filled  with 
owers,  went  in  procession,  while  a  tune  called 
iepuKiov  was  played  on  the  flute.  Aphrodite,  too, 
was  worshipped  at  Cnossus,  under  the  name  'Av- 
to'ffi,*  and  has  therefore  been  compared  with  Flora, 
the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria  have  been 
with  the  Roman  festival  of  the  florifertmn. 

ANTHESTE'RIA.     (Fii  DiONysiA.) 

ANTHESTE'RION.     (^Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

*ANTH'IAS  (avOia;),  a  species  offish,  the  same 
with  the  Labrns  anthias,  L.,  or  Ssjramus  anthias  of 
Cuvier.  Its  French  name  is  Barbier.  The  an- 
cients describe  several  species  of  this  fish,  one  of 
which  is  the  Ku.Xli,x9vg.'  Cuvier  describes  this  as 
a  most  beautiful  fish,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  changing  to 
gold  and  silver,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  cheek.' 

•ANTHOS,  a  bird,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
feeds  on  flowers,  and  imitates  the  neighing  of  a 
horse  !^  Belon  would  have  it  to  be  the  Einberizza 
cif/rinrUa,  or  Yellow  Bunting,  called  in  England  the 
Yellow  Hammer,  and  in  France  Bruanl.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  *>mewhat  doubtful,  since  Aris- 
totle describes  the  Anihos  as  frequenting  rivers, 
whereas  the  Yellow  Hammer  delights  in  trees.' 

*AN'THRAX  (<ij/9pof),  the  Carbuncle.  (Jid. 
Carbunculds.) 

♦ANTJEIRAKTON,  a  species  of  carbuncle, 
found,  according  to  Theophrastus,  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Beckmann'"  thinks  that  Theophrastus" 
means  the  well-known  black  marble  of  that  island, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  extinguished  coal, 
was  designated  avOpumov  (from  uvOpa^,  "  a  coal"), 
just  as  the  ruby  took  its  name  from  one  burning. 
He  supposes,  moreover,  that  of  this  marble  were 
made  the  mirrors  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ;  and 
that  Pliny  misinterprets  him  in  stating  that  they 
were  of  the  avdpuKiov  of  Orchomenus.'" 

♦ANTHRE'NE  {avdpTivn),  the  Hornet,  or  Vespa 
Crabro,  L.     Its  nest  is  called  avBprjviov  by  Suidas. 

*ANTHYLL'IS  (uvdvUk),  a  species  of  plant. 
Sprengel  agrees  with  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  the  first 
species  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cressa  Crelica;  and 
with  Clusius,  that  the  second  is  the  Ajnga  Iva.  Lin- 
naBUs  would  seem  to  comitenance  this  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  species,  by  giving  it  tne  name  of 
Cressa  AiUhyUis  in  his  GCT^.  Plant." 

ANTHYPOMOSTA.    {Vid.  Hypomosia.) 

ANTID'OSIS  (avTidoaic.),  in  its  literal  and  gen- 
eral meaning,  "  an  exchange,"  was,  in  the-language 
of  the  Attic  courts,  peculiarly  applied  to  proceed- 
ings under  a  law  which  is  said  to  have  originated 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  4  ;  viii.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
-2.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  i.,  1,  37.)— 3.  (vi.,  p.  256.)— 4.  (Paus.,  ii., 
22,  ^  1.) — 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Athenajus,  Tii.,  16. — Ari.'stot., 
H.  A.,  vi.,  17  ;  ix.,  2  et  37.— .Elian,  N.  A.,  i.,  4  ;  viii.,  28 ;  xii., 
47.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  58.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— S.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  X.,  42.)— 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  s. 
V.)— 10.  (Hist,  of  Inv.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  178.)— 11.  (Lith.,  c.  61.)— 12. 
(Moore's  Ano.  Mineral.,  p.  79.)— 13.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  143.— Adams, 
A.ppend.,s.  v.) 


with  Solon.'  By  this,  a  citizen  nominated  to  per- 
form a  leiturgia,  such  as  a  tricrarchy  or  choregia,  or 
to  rank  among  the  property-tax  payers  in  a  clas.s 
disproportioned  to  his  means,  was  empowered  to 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  charged  to 
take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complete 
exchange  of  property;  the  charge  in  question,  of 
cpurse,  attaching  to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchange 
were  finally  effected."  For  these  proceedings  the 
courts  were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by 
the  magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  of  the 
particular  subject,  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  rating  to  the  property-taxes,  and  Ihe 
archon  in  those  of  choregia ;  and  to  the  tribunal  of 
such  an  officer  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenger 
to  summon  his  opponent.^  It  may  be  presumed 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  his  proposal,  and  that 
the  other  party  stated  his  objections,  which,  if  obvi- 
ously sufficient  in  law,  might  perhaps  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case;  if  otherwise,  the 
legal  resistance,  and  preparations  for  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  dicasts,  would  naturally  begin  here. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  if  the  exchange  were  accepted, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  to  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  antagonist,  and  secure  him- 
self, as  .all  the  claims  and  Uabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  from  fraudulent  encumbran- 
ces of  the  real  property,  by  observing  what  mortgage 
placards  (&poL),  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  effects,  by 
sealing  up  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  and, 
if  he  pleased,  by  putting  bailiffs  in  the  mansion.' 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  es- 
tate of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribunal  on  a  fixed  day  to  take  the  usual 
oath.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation 
of  the  exchange,"  and  it  does  not  appear  that  pri- 
marily there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  farther 
ratification  by  the  dicasts ;  but,  in  practice,  this  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests between  the  parties.  The  next  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  pur- 
ported that  they  would  faithfully  discover  all  their  " 
property,  except  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurion;  for  these  were  not  rated  to  leiturgiee  or 
property  taxes,  nor,  consequently,  liable  to  the  ex- 
change. In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  they  should  exchange  correct  accounts 
of  their  respective  assets  (oTro^ntreif)  within  three 
days ;  but,  in  practice,  the  time  might  be  extended  by 
the  consent  of  the  challenger.  After  this,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  still  uncompromised,  it  would  assume  the 
shape  and  follow  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit 
( Vid.  Dike),  tmder  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdiction  it  had  originally  come. 
The  verdict  of  the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the 
challenged,  seems  merely  to  have  rendered  impera- 
tive the  first  demand  of  his  antagonist,  viz.,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
charge  in  question;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open 
to  the  former,  and  a  compromise  might  be  acceded 
to  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
finally  accomplished.'  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  sequestration,  during  which  the  litigant  was 
precluded  from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospective  reim- 
bursement was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  sequestrated 
estate'),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy— perhaps, 


1.  (Demosth.  in  Phajnipp.,  init.)— 2.  (Bdckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  369.)— 3.  (Demosth.  in  PhjEnipp.,  p.  1040.— 
Meier,  Att.^  Process,  p.  471 ;  rpotmaliioQai  riva  eh  dvri5o(riv 
Lysias,  inep  Tou  'Adwdrov,  p.  745.) — 4.  (Demosth.  in  Phje 
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7.  (Demosth.  in  Aphob.,  ii.,  p.  841 ;  in  Mid.,  p.  540.) 
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in  most  cases,  a  fair— adjustment  of  the  burdens  in- 
:jdpnt  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 

ANTIGR'APHE  (avriypa^ri)  originally  signified 
;he  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in  all  causes, 
jvhether  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this  significa- 
tion it  was  applied,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  form  of  the  reply,  both  of  which 
are  also  indicated  by  avru/ioaia,  which  means  pri- 
marily the  oath  corroborating  the  statement  of  the 
accused.  Harpocration  has  remarked  that  anti- 
grajihe  might  denote,  as  antomosia  does  in  its  more 
extended  application,  the  bill  and  afiidavit  of  either 
paity;  and  this  remark  seems  to  be  justified  by  a 
passage  of  Plato.'  Schomann,  however,  main- 
taius"  that  antigraphe  was  only  used  in  this  signi- 
fication in  the  case  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  an 
unassigned  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
any  other  claimant  could  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  prosecutor ;  that  is,  no  Sikti  or  ^y/tAi^/ia  could  be 
strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against 
another,  when  all  came  forward  voluntarily  to  the 
tribimal  to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circum- 
stance Schomann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why 
the  documents  of  each  claimant  were  denoted  by 
the  term  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  "  plea,"  though  by  no  ineans  a 
coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  rendering  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  tnose  to  the 
action.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends  all 
such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incompetency 
of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  or  privi- 
lege of  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  state 
could  not  be  brought  into  court  (fiv  elaayuyt/iov 
elvat  Trjv  SIktiv)  :  the  latter,  everything  that  could 
be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  excuse,  justification,  ■ 
and  defence  generally.  Itmustbe,  at  the  same  time, 
I,  jpt  in  mind,  that  the  process  called  "  special  plead- 
i-g"  T«-  as  at  Athens  supplied  by  the  magistrate  hold- 
JL^  *he  anacrisis,  at  which  both  parties  produced 
i';ir  allegations,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
them ;  and  that  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
■  ceedings  was,  under  the  directions  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate 
the  question  for  the  dicasts.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and 
plea:  " ApoUodorus,  the  sonof  Pasion  of  Achama, 
against  Stephanus,  son  of  Menecles  of  Achamce,  for 
perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent.  Stephanus 
bore  false  witness  against  me  when  he  gave  in  evi- 
dence the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Stephanus,  son 
of  Menecles  of  Achamae.  I  witnessed  truly  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the  tablet."^    The 

E leadings  might  be  altered  during  the  anacrisis ; 
ut,  once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  from  any  change  by  the 
".itigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  together 
with,  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was  preserved 
afterward  as  a  public  record,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ypa(pi)  in 
some  causes,'  we  are  not  informed. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  have 
been  observed  that  questions  requiring  a  previous 
decision  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  plea,  and  that  the  plea  to  the  action  in 
particular  would  often  contain  matter  that  would 
tend  essentially  to  alter^  and,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
verse the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In  the 
first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be  granted 
by  the  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  decision ;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 


action  might  be  instituted,  and  carriel  on  separate 
ly,  though  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  original 
suit.  Cases,  also,  would  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
the  defendant,  from  considering  the  indictment  as 
an  unwarrantable  aggression,  or,  perhaps,  one  be.st 
repelled  by  attack,  would  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
upon  some  delinquency  of  his  opponent,  utterly  un- 
connected with  the  cause  in  hand,  and  to  this  he 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  able  to  resort.  An  in- 
stance  of  each  kind  will  be  briefly  given  by  citing 
the  common  ■Kapaypa^fi  as  a  cause  arising  upon  a 
dilatory  plea;  a  cross-action  for  assault  ;ai/(iaf) 
upon  a  primary  action  for  the  same ;'  and  a  6oiu- 
imaia,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or  mor- 
als" of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachm.ent  for  miscon- 
duct in  an  embassy  {TrapaTtpeaBeia).'  All  causes  of 
this  secondary  nature  (and  there  was  hardly  one  of 
any  kind  cognizable  by  the  Attic  courts  that  might 
not  occasionally  rank  among  them)  were,  when 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  the  primary  action, 
comprehended  by  the  enlarged  signification  of  anti- 
graphe ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive 
of  form  or  substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repeUant  or 
retaliative  quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  distinction,  however, 
that  is  implied  by  antigraphe  was  not  merely  verbal 
and  unsubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elu- 
sion upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  paragraphe,  or 
cross-action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned 
by  a  special  law  to  pay  the  ^jrufe/Ua  (vid.  Epobe 
lia),  ratable  upon  the  valuation  of  the  main  cause, 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of 
the  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  (TipvTavcla)  not  ori- 
ginaJly  incident  to  the  suit.  That  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar provision  in  public  causes  we  may  presume 
from  analogy,  though  we  have  no  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  matter.^ 

ANTIGRAPHEIS  {avTtypa<j>stc)  were  public 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  kinds. 
The  first  belonged  to  the  /Sot^i} :  his  duty  was  to 
give  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys  paid 
to  the  state.  ("Of  Kad^  ^KdfT-njv  irpvravEiav  utzcTio- 
yc^sTo  Tag  Trpocrddovf  tl)  (J^^y.*)  In  the  time  of 
.^schines,  the  uvnypafevg  r^f  ^ovX^g  was  x^^P^' 
ToviJToc ;'  but  in  later  times  he  was  chosen  by  lot.* 
The  second  belonged  to  the  people,  and  his  duty 
was  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  public  oflicers, 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  of  the 
war  taxes,  &c.     (Airrot  ds  f/oav  avriypatelg,  6  /ihi 

ANTINOEI'A  (Avrivoeia),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Anti- 
nous,  atterhe  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  Ids  sovereign, 
in  a  fit  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
places  he  was  woi'shipped  as  a  god.' 

•ANTIP'ATHES,  the  sort  of  Coral  called  Atir 
lipathes  fcmicuhuxum,  Pall.' 

ANTIPHER'NA.     {Vid.  Dos.) 

ANTiaUA'RII.    {Vid.  Librarii.) 

♦ANTIRRH'INON  (avri/5/5ivov  or  avrififii^ov),  a 
plant,  which  Sprengel  makes  the  same  with  the 
Antirrhinum  Oroniium.  Hardouin  calls  it  by  the 
French  name  of  Mujle  dc  vcav,  or  Calf's  Snout,  but 
Stephens- and  Matthiolus  by  that  of  Mmiron  viold. 
Its  ordinary  name  in  English  is  Snapdin!;on.^* 

ANT'LIA  (avT?iia),  any  machine  for  raising  wa- 
ter; a  pump. 


I.  (Apolo^.  Socr.,  p.  27,  c.)— 5.  fAtt.  Process,  p.  465.)— 3. 
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ANTLIA. 

The  annexel  figure  shows  a  machine  which  is 
still  used  on  the  river  Eissach,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  an- 
cient A<agis.  As  tne  current  puts  the  wheel  in  mo- 
tion, the  jars  on  its  margin  are  successively  im- 
nersed  and  iilled  witn  water.  When  they  reach 
the  top,  the  centrifugal  force,  conjoined  with  their 
oblique  position,  sends  the  water  sideways  into  a 
trough,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and 
chiefly  used  for  irrigation.  Thus,  by  the  incessant 
action  of  the  current  itself,  a  portion  of  it  is  every 
instant  rising  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  wheel. 


ANTYX 


Lucretius'  mentions  a  machine  constructed  on 
this  principle :  "  Utfiuvios  versare  rotas  atqne  lumstra 
videmtis."  The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus,'  who  observes  that  the  jars  or  pots  of  sufti 
wheels  (rotarum  cadi)  are  properly  called  "haustra 
ab  hauriendo,"  as  in  Greek  they  are  called  uvrXia. 

In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 
pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too  slow 
and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it  was  so 
constructed  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal  force,  and 
slaves  or  criminals  were  commonly  employed  for 
the  purpose.  Five  such  machines  are  described  by 
Vitruvius,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  was 
turned  sine  opsranim  calcatwa,  ipdusjhrniinis  impulsu. 
These  five  were:  1.  the  tympanum;  a  tread-wheel, 
wrought  hmdnibus  cdkaiditms :  3.  a  wheel  resem- 
bling that  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  having,  in- 
stead of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets  (modioli 
quadrati),  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps  for  those  who 
trod  the  wheel :  3.  the  chain-pump :  4.  the  cochlea, 
or  Archimedes's  screw ;  and,  5.  the  ctesiMca  machina, 
or  forcing-pump.' 

Suetonius*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  eques- 
trian rank  condenmed  to  the  antlia.  The  nature 
of  the  punishment  may  be  conceived  from  the  words 
of  Artemidorus."  He  knew  a  person  who  dreamed 
that  he  was  constantly  walking,  though  his  body  did 
not  move;  and  another  who  dreamed  that  water 
was  flowing  from  his  feet.  It  was  the  lot  of  each  to 
be  condemned  to  the  antlia  (£(f  avrlcav  KaradiKaa- 
iTjvaO,  and  thus  to  fulfil  his  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Martial' 
watered  his  garden  was  probably  the  pole  and 
bucket  universally  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egi-pt.  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed figure ;  because  it  is  the  stem  of  a  fir,  or  some 
other  tapering  tree.    The  bucket,  being  attached  to 


the  top  of  the  tree,  bends  it  by  its  weight,  and  lh« 
thickness  of  the  other  extremity  serves  as  a  counter 
poise.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  proved  by  representations  of  it  in  Egyptian 
paintings.' 

ANTOMOS'IA  (avTapLonia),  a  part  of  the  avaKpi 
<7ir,  or  preliminary  pleadings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  term  was  used  of  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties ; 
by  the  plaintiff,  that  his  complaint  was  well-founded, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  improper  motives ; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  defence  was  true.  It 
was  also  called  diujionia.  The  oath  might  contain 
either  the  direct  afiirmative  or  negative,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  sidydiKia  ;  or  amount  to  a  demur- 
rer or  7rapaypa(j>^.  The  avru/ioaia  of  the  two  par- 
ties correspond  to  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin- 
ders on  the  other.     (Vid.  Antigraphe.) 

ANTYX  (ui'Tiif),  (probably  allied  etymologically 
to  AMPYX)  (afiirvti,  the  rim  or  border  of  anything, 
especially  of  a  shield  or  chariot. 

The  rim  of  the  large  round  shield  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  thirmer  than  the  part  which  it  enclosed. 
Thus  the  ornamental  border  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
fabricated  by  Vulcan,  was  only  threefold,  the  shield 
itself  being  sevenfold. ^  In  another  part  of  the  lUad,' 
Achilles  sends  his  spear  against  Mness,  and  .-trikes 
his  shield  uvTvy^  v-ko  TrpuTTjv,  i.  e.,  "  on  the  outer- 
most border,"  where  (it  is  added)  the  bronze  was 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  was 
stretched  over  it.  In  consequence  of  the  great  size 
of  this  round  shield,  the  extreme  border  {avro^ 
■av/iarri*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs  below.  In  the  woodcut, 
in  the  article  Antefixa,  we  see  the  avrv^  on  one 
side  of  Minerva's  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  avrv^  of  a  chariot  must 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strength. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  often  made  double,  as 
in  the  chariot  of  Juno  {Aoiai  6i  •n-epiSpofioi  avrvyei 
Eiffi").  In  early  times,  it  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
flexible  stem  of  a  tree  {opinjKcc^),  which  were  polish- 
ed and  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Afterward,  a  splen- 
did rim  of  metal  formed  the  summit  of  the  chariot, 
especially  when  it  belonged  to  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  the  uvtv^  was  often  raised 
above  the  body,  into  the  form  of  a  curvature,  which 
served  tht  purpose  of  a  hook  to  hang  the  reins 
upon  when  the  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  hip 
vehicle.'  Hence  Euripides  says  of  Hippoiyvos, 
who  had  just  ascended  his  chariot,  MupTrrEi  Sixcpalv 
ijviaQ  aif  iivTvyo^. 

On  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  often  see  the 
chariot  painted  with  this  appendage  to  the  rim  much 
elevated.  The  accompanying  woodcai  shows  it  in 
a  simpler  form,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Antepixa, 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  uv-ruf  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
chariot,  the  part  being  put  for  the  whole.'    It  is 


1.  {v.,  317.)— 2.  (lib.  i.)— 3.  (Vitruv.,  i.,  c.  4-7.— Drieberf, 
Pneum.  Etfindungen  der  Griechen,  p.  44-50.) — 4.  (Tiber.,  51.) 
—5.  COneirocritica,  i.,  50.)— 6    (ix.,  19.) 


1.  (WiUdnson,  Manners  and  Cust.  of  Anc.  Egypt.,  ii.,  1-4.) — 
2.  (II.,  xviii.,  479.)— 3.  (xx.,  275.)^.  (II., -vi.,  118.)— 5.  (n.,v 
728.)— 6.  (II.,  xxi.,  38.)— 7.  (II.,  v.,  262,  322.)— 8.   (1178.)— 9 
(Callim.,  Hymn,  m  Dian.,  140.) 
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alsc  used  metaphorically,  as  when  il  is  applied  by 
Moschus'  to  the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
Euripides'  to  the  frame  of  a  lyre. 

Likewise  the  orbits  of  the  smi  and  planets,  which 
were  conceived  to  be  circular,  were  called  uvrvye^ 
oipaviot.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  so  denominated  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mars  f  and  the  zodiac,  in 
an  epigram  of  Synesius,  descriptive  of  an  astrolabe.* 
Alluding  to  this  use  of  the  term,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher, having  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  and  having  thus  become  en- 
titled to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  ethereal  for  a 
silver  dvnif.' 

APAGELOI  (uTrdyeTioi),  the  name  of  those  youths 
among  the  Cretans  who  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  any 
ayfATj.  {Vid.  Agele.)  As  these  youths  usually 
lived  in  their  father's  house,  they  were  called  oKortoi. ' 

APAGO'GE  fjmayuiyq),  a  summary  process,  al- 
lowed in  certain  cases  by  the  Athenian  law.  The 
term  denotes  not  merely  tfie  act  of  apprehending  a 
culprit  caught  in  ipso  facto,  but  also  the  written  in- 
formation delivered  to  the  magistrate,  urging  his 
apprehension.'  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  apagoge,  the  emdeixis,  and  the  ephegesis. 
The  endeixis  was  an  information  against  those  who 
took  upon  themselves  some  office,  or  exercised  some 
right,  for  which  they  were  by  law  disqualified;  or 
those  whose  guilt  was  manifest,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment only,  and  not  the  fact,  was  to  be  determined. 
Pollux  says  that  the  endeixis  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent,  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present.  Demosthenes  distinguishes  expressly  be- 
tween the  endeixis  and  the  apagoge.'  When  the  com- 
plainant took  the  accused  to  the  magistrate,  the 
process  was  called  apagoge ;  when  he  led  the  magis- 
trate to  the  offender,  it  was  called  ep/tegesis ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  complainant  ran  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing 1000  drachmee  if  his  charge  was  ill-founded.' 
The  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  was  most  generally 
allowed  were  those  of  theft,  murder,  ill-usage  of 
parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these  cases  was 
generally  fixed  by  law ;  and  if  the  accused  con- 
fessed, or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magistrate  could 
execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without  appealing  to 
any  of  the  jury-courts ;  otherwise  it  was  necessary 
that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal.'" 
The  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  apagoge 
were  generally  the  Eleven  (o!  IvScKa^') ;  sometimes 
the  chief  archon,"  or  the  thesmothetce."  The  most 
important  passage  with  regard  to  the  apagoge^*  is 
unfortunately  corrupt  and  unintelligible."  The  com- 


1.  (ii.,88.)— 2.  (Hippol.,]I35.)— 3.  (1.  8.)— 4.  (Brunck,  Ant., 
li.,  449.)— 5.  (Themistius,  Brunck,  Anthol.,  ii.,404.)— 6.  (Schol. 
in  Eilrip.,  Alcesl.,  1009.)— 7.  (Suidas  :  'ATroyiuyi)-  iiijvumi  cy 
ypixip'^i  c>iooithij  T<^  Sptiovn  ircpl  tov  Sctv  &nay;Oijvai  riv  5c7va.) 
—8.  (n.  Timoor.,  p.  74i5,  29.)— 9.  (DomoBth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  601 , 

rof  AtrOcvitTTepof  cl;  ToTf  Spxovmv  ^0»jyoS'  rovro  Trotljuoviriv 
^(fcjvoi.)- 10.  (.^ach.  c.  Timarch.,  c.  37. — Dcinoslh.,  de  Fals. 
Legat.,  431,  7.) — 11.  (Dcmostli.,  c.  Timocr.,  736.— Lya.  adv. 
Agorat.,c.  85.)- 12.  (^afh.,  r.  Tiiiiarrh.,c.  64.)— 13.  (Di-mosth., 
c.  Ariatucr.,  630,  16.)— 14.  (Lyaias,  c.  Aijurat.,  t)  85,  86.)— 15. 
(Vid.  Sluiter,  Lect.  Andocid.,  p.  254,  &c.) 
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plainant  was  said  oTruyeiv  Tt/v  airayuyiv  ;  the  magis- 
taates,  when  they  allowed  it,  •napeiixovTO  tt/v  ajra 
yuyiiv. 

♦APARI'NE  (anapivri),  a  species  of  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Lappa  of  the  Romans,'  and  now 
called  Cleavers,  Clivers,  or  Goose-grass.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  holds  it  to  be  the 
Arctiwm  Lappa,  or  Burdock;  a  mistake  which  he 
silently  corrects  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  it  is  the  fifdarLov  and  <j>iKaiTepuni 
of  Hippocrates.' 

*AP'ATE  {airaTTi),  the  name  of  a  plant  occurring 
in  Theophrastus.^  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, however,  with  respect  to  the  proper  reading; 
some  making  it  uTrdTn/,  and  others  inpanTi.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Leontodom,  Taraxacnim,  or  Dandelion; 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Taraxacum 
and  the  Hieracium  or  Hawkweed.* 

AIIATH'SEaS  Toii  dTj/iov  ypa^.  (Yid.  AAIKIA2 
Trpof  Tov  drjpiov  ypatpij.) 

APATU'RIA  (utrarovpia)  was  a  political  festival 
which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name,'  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Colophon  and  Ephesus.  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three 
days.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  related  in  the 
following  manner:  About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the 
Athenians  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
Boeotians,  concerning  the  district  of  CilEens,  or, 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  town  of 
CEnoe.  The  Boeotian  Xanlhius  or  Xanthus  chal- 
lenged Thymoetes,  king  of  Attica,  to  single  combat ; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melanthus,  a  Messenian  exile 
of  the  house  of  the  Nelids,  offered  himself  to  fight 
for  ThymcEtes,  on  condition  that,  if  ■victorious,  he 
should  be  the  successor  to  Thymoates.  The  offer 
was  accepted ;  and  when  Xantnius  and  Melanthus 
began  the  engagement,  there  appeared  behind  Xan- 
thius  a  man  in  the  Tpay§,  the  skin  of  a  black  she- 
goat.  Melanthus  reminded  his  adversary  that  he 
■ms  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by  having 
a  companion,  and  while  Xanthius  looked  around, 
Melanthus  slew  the  deceived  Xanthitis.  From  that 
time  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivals,  the 
Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  Melansegis,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who  appeared 
beliind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story  related  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes.'  This  tradition  has  given 
rise  to  a  false  etymology  of  the  name  ai^a-ovpia, 
which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  derived  from 
axarfv,  to  deceive.  All  modem  critics,  however,' 
agree  that  the  name  is  composed  of  u=:upa  and 
narvpLa,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  viith  what 
Xenophon'  says  of  the  festival :  'Ev  oZf  (oTrarovpioif) 
Of  re  irar^ptc:  Kal  ol  (n>yy£VEi^  ^vveim  tripLULV  ourofc- 
According  to  this  deri^-ation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  the  phratriae  met,  to  discuss  and  settle  their 
own  affairs.  But,  as  every  citizen  was  a  member 
of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended  over  the  whole 
nation,  who  assembled  according  topkralriie.  Welek- 
er,'  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  Dionysus 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Attic 
Apaturia,  conceives  that  it  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  families  belonging  to  the  Dionysian 
tribe  of  the  .figicores  had  been  registered  among 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fell 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
called  Sopnia  or  S6p-na ;'"  on  which,  every  citizen 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  him."    Thai 


1.  (Martyn  in  Virg.,  Geoi-g.,  i.,  153.) — 2.  {Dioacor.,  iii.,  94.— 
Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  8. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 3.  (H.  P., 
vii.,  8.) — 4.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  y)— J.  (Herod.,  i.,  147.)— 6. 
(Achorn.,  MO.)- 7.  (Milller,  Dorians,  i.,  5,4.  — Wclcker, .Sschyl. 
Tril.,  p.  288.)— 8.  (Hellen.,  i.,  7,  I,  8.)— 9.  (Anhanst  z.  Trilo?., 
p.  200.)— 10.  (Philyll.  in  Hcrad.,  in  Alhcn.,  iv.,  p.  171.— Hesych 
et  Suid.,  a.  v.) — 11.  (Axistoph.,  Acharn.,  146.) 


APEX. 

the  cup-bearers  {oivovTai.)  were  not  idle  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  be  seen  from  Photius.' 

The  second  day  was  called  'Avdfifivatg  {ava^fivetv), 
from  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  to  Zeus,  sui- 
named  <tpaTpcoc,  and  to  Athena,  and  sometimes  to 
Dionysus  Melansgis.  This  was  a  state  sacrifice, 
in  which  all  cjtizens  took  part.  The  day  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  gods,  and  to  it  must,  perhaps,  be  con- 
fined what  Harpocration"  mentions,  from  the  Atthis 
of  Istrus,  that  the  Athenians  at  the  apaturia  used  to 
dress  splendidly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of 
Hephaestus,  and  sacrifice  and  sing  in  honour  of  him. 
Proclus  on  Plato,'  in  opposition  to  all  other  authori- 
ties, calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apaturia  'Avu^fyuac(, 
and  the  second  dopma,  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  KmpiCiTi^  (Kovpo^),  chil- 
dren born  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  the  phra- 
trias,  or  such  as  were  not  yet  registered,  were  taken 
by  their  fathers,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives {nipioi),  before  the  assembled  members 
of  the  phratria.  For  every  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 
was  sacrificed.  The  victim  was  called  heIov,  and 
he  who  sacrificed  it  fieiaYuyo^,  /leiayuyelv.  It  is 
said  that  the  victim  was  not  allowed  to  be  below,* 
or,  according  to  Polluz,*  above  a  certain  weight. 
Whenever  any  one  thought  he  had  reason  to  oppose 
the  reception  of  the  child  into  the  phratria,  he  stated 
the  case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  led  away  lire  victim 
from  the  altar.'  If  the  members  of  the  phratria 
found  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  the  child  to 
be  sufficient,  the  victim  was  removed ;  when  no  ob- 
jections were  raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied 
his  place,  was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the 
child  was  the  offspring  of  free-bom  parents  and 
citizens  of  Athens.'  After  the  victim  was  sacri- 
ficed, the  phratores  gave  their  votes,  which  they 
took  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Phratrius.  "When 
the  majority  voted  against  the  reception,  the  cause 
might  be  tried  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Athens ; 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  child  were  found  unobjec- 
tionable, its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father, 
was  entered  in  the  register  of  the  phratria,  and 
those  who  had  wished  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the 
child  were  liable  to  be  punished."  Then  followed 
the  distribution  of  wine  and  of  the  victim,  of  which 
every  phrator  received  his  share ;  and  poems  were 
recited  by  the  elder  boys,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the  occa- 
sion.' On  this  day,  also,  illegitimate  children,  on 
whom  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
be  bestowed,  as  well  as  children  adopted  by  citi- 
jeni,  and  newly-created  citizens,  were  introduced ; 
but  Ihe  last,  it  appears,  could  only  be  received  into 
a  phi  atria  when  they  had  previously  been  adopted 
by  a  citizen ;  and  their  children,  when  bom  by  a 
mother  who  was  a  citizen,  had  a  legitimate  claim 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  phratria  of  their  grandfather, 
on  their  mother's  side."  In  later  times,  however, 
the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Some  -writers  have  added  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  the  name  of  enMa ;"  but  this  is  no 
particular  day  of  the  festival,  for  im6Sa  signifies 
nothing  else  but  a  dav  subsequent  to  any  festival." 

APELEUTHEROI.    (Fid.  Lieekti.) 

*APER.     (^Vid.  Kapros.') 

APERTA  NAVIS.     (Fid.  Aphracths.) 

APEX,  a  cap  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii  at 
Rome.  The  use  of  it  was  very  ancient,  being 
reckoned  among  the  primitive  institutions  of  Numa. 

1.  (Lex.,  8.  V.  Aopm'a.)— 2.  (s.  v.  Aaj/Tras.)— 3.  (Tim.,  p.  21,  b.) 
—4.  (Hari'ocrat.,  Said.,  Phot.,  s.  v,  Meiov.)— 5.  (iii.,  52.)— 6. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1054.)— 7.  (Isieus,  de  HEered.  Ciron., 
p.  100,  I)  U.— Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1315.)— 8.  (Demosch.,  c. 
Macart.,  p.  1078.)— 9.  (Plat.,  Tim.,  p.  21,  J.)— 10.  (Plainer, 
Beiti*gE,  p.  168.)— 11.  (Hesych.,  s.  t. 'ATaroiipia.— Simplicius 
inAristot.,Phys.,iT.,  p  167,  c)— 12.  (Viif.  Ruhnlten,  ad.  Tim., 
Lojt.  Plat.,  p.ll9.) 


APHIA. 

"  Hinc  anciila,  ai  hoc  apices,  cafiduque  reperfas."' 
The  essentia-  part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  tht 
name  properly  belonged,  was  a  pointed  piece  of 
olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  surrounded  with 
a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  or, 
as  was  more  commonly  the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a 
cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  fastened 
by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands  (^amenta,  lora"). 
These  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  kind  of  knot  oi 
button,  called  offendix  or  offeTidicvMiim,' 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without  the  apex.' 
Sulpicius  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood  only  be- 
cause the  apex  fell  from  his  head  while  he  wa= 
sacrificing.* 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  the  cap  as 
being  of  a  conical  form.*  On  ancient  monuments 
we  see  it  round  as  well  as  dbnical.  Prom  its  vari- 
ous forms,  as  shown  on  bas-reliefs  and  on  coins  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priests,  were  entitled 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed 
woodcut.  The  middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relief 
showing  one  of  the  salii  with  the  rod  in  his  righ- 
hand.     {Vid.  Ancile.) 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epithet  apicatus,  ap- 
plied to  the  flamen  dialis  by  Ovid.' 

*APH'ACE  (aijiaKTi),  a  kind  of  pulse  or  vetch. 
Fuchsius  and  Matthiolus  refer  it  to  the  Vicia  sepi- 
um;  Dalechamp  to  the  Vicia  angustifolia ;  Dodo- 
neeus  and  Stackhouse  to  the  Lathynn,  aphace.  To 
this  last  Sprengel  refers  it  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
R.  H.  H.,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  hesi- 
tates as  to  whether  it  was  the  Vida  Bitlajnica,  the 
F.  hitea,  or  the  F.  hybrida? 

*APHAR'CE  {lufdpKri),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,'  which  Stackhouse  suggests  may  be 
the  Rhamnus  alatermis,  or  Evergreen  Privet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Philyrea  angusti- 
folia. Schneider  remarks,  that  some  of  the  char- 
acters given  by  Theophrastus  are  wanting  in  the 
PhUyrea}" 

A*'ETOI  H'JMEPAI  (a^croi  jiiiepai)  were  the 
days,  usually  festivals,  on  which  the  fiovl^  did  not 
meet  at  Athens.'' 

*APHTA  (ai^m),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theo 
phrastus,  but  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  satis- 
factorily, in  consequence  of  the  short  notice  given 
by  him.  Stackhouse  suspects  that  it  may  be  a  false 
reading  for  upia.  In  another  place  he  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  Caltha  paMistris,  or  Marsh  Mari- 
gold." 


1.  (Lncilius,  Sat,  ix. — Compare  Vir^,  .^n.,  viii.,  663.)— 2. 
(Serr.  in  Virg.,  1  c.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Offendices.)^.  (Scali- 
ger  in  Fest.,  s.  v.  Apiculum.) — 5.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1.) — 6.  (Ant. 
Rom.,  ii.)— 7.  (Fast.,  iii.,  369.)— 8.  (DioBcor.,  ii.,  177.— Theo- 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  8. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (H.  P.,  i., 
9  ;  vii.,  3,  &c.)— 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  ) — 11.  (PoUui,  viii 
95.— Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  c  7,  p.  708.— Xen.,  Rep.  Athen. 
iii.,  2,  8.— Aristoph.,  Thesmoph.,  79,  80.)— 12.  (Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,  vii.,  8. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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APHRODISIA. 


APIUM. 


APHLASTON.  (Fid.  ApLnsTRE.) 
A^OPM'HS  AIKH  {a^opfifji  Sinr;)  was  the  action 
brought  against  a  banker  or  money-lender  (jpafcs- 
iirrie)  to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  as  banking  capital.  Though  such 
moneys  were  also  styled  irapaicaTaffriKai,  or  depos- 
ites,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  private  capital  of 
the  banker  {ISla  at^opiiri),  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  tlie  actions  ufop/i^c  and  napaKara- 
dJKTic,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had 
refused  to  return  a  deposite  intrusted  to  him,  not 
upon  the  condition  of  his  paying  a  stated  interest 
for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  merely  that  it 
might  be  safe  in  his  keeping  till  the  affairs  of  the 
plaintiff  should  enable  him  to  resume  its  possession 
in  security.'  The  former  action  was  of  the  class 
Trpdf  Ttva,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tliesmothetas.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  be- 
half of  Phonnio  was  made  in  a  napaypaipfj  against 
an  action  of  this  kind. 

APHRACTUS  (u(ppaKTO(  vav(),  called  also  navis 
aperta,  a  ship  which  had  no  deck,  but  was  merely 
covered  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hiader  part,  as 
is  represented  in  the  following  cut,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  Corcyra. 


The  ships  which  had  decks  were  called  Kara- 
^fxixTOi,  and  tectce  or  strata.'  At  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Greek  ships  had  no  decks,^  but 
were  only  covered  over  in  the  prow  and  stem, 
which  covering  Homer  calls  the  Upia  vri6(.  Thus 
Ulysses,  when  preparing  for  combat  with  Scylla, 
says,  Etf  wpia  vijoi  itaivov  Tlpupjif*  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  in  the  same  manner,  since 
Thucydides  expressly  says  that  "  these  ships  were 
not  yet  entirely  decked.'" 

APHRODIS'IA  ('A^podtem)  were  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Aphrodite  in  a  great  number  of 
towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
which  was  built  by  Ae'rias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
family  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditary.'  No 
bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to  her, 
but  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense  ;'  and, 
therefore,  when  Tacitus'  speaks  of  victims,  we 
must  either  suppose,  with  Emesti,  that  they  were 
killed  merely  that  the  priests  might  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  feast  to 
the  persons  present  at  tie  festival.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
were  mostly  he-goats.  Mysteries  were  also  cele- 
brated at  Paphos  in  honour  of  Aphrodite  ;  and 
those  who  were  initiated  oflered  to  the  goddess  a 
piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  measure 
of  salt  and  a  phallus.    In  the  mysteries  themselves. 


1.  (Herald.,  Animadv.  in  Salm.,  182.)— 2.  (Compare  Cic, 
Att.,  v.,  11,  12,  13  ;  yi.,  8.— Liv..  xxii.,  22.— Hirt.,  BeU.  Alex., 
11,  13. — Cios.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  56. — "  Atque  contexomnt,  ut  essent 
ab  ictu  telorum  remigea  tuti,"  ii.,  4. — Polyb.,  i.,  20,  tf  15.) — 3. 
(OiSi  ret  Tr\o7a  KardiPpaKra  ixovTaSt  Thucyd.,  i.,  10.) — 4.  (Od., 
xii.,  229.) — 5.  (alrat  oCttw  dxov  &ia  Trdavs  KaraoTpiiiiaTtL,  Thu- 
cyd., i.,  14. — Vid.  Scheffer,  de  Militia  Navali,  ii.,  c.  5,  p.  130.) — 
6.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  3.— Annal.,  iii.,  62.)— 7.  (Virir.,  JEn.,  i., 
116.)  -8.  (Hist.,  ii.,  3.) 
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they  received  instructions  iv  Ty  Tex^y  iioixticy.  A 
second  or  new  Paphos  had  been  built,  accordmg  to 
tradition,  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcadraii 
Agapenor;  and,  according  to  Strabo,'  men  and 
women  from  other  towns  of  the  island  assembled  al 
New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
Old  Paphos,  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia :  and  the 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  ayr/Tup,'  seems  to 
have  originated  in  his  heading  this  procc;^>;iGn. 
Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  most  towns  of  Cyprus, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Cythera, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  EUs,  &c.;  and  though  no  Aphro- 
disia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  existence:  we  find  them  ex. 
pressly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  where 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous  pros- 
titutes.' Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis,  in  Sestus,  is  mentioned  by  Musseus.' 

•APIASTELLUM,  the  herb  Crmv-foot,  Gold 
KTiap,  or  Yellow  Craw.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Balrachium  and  Apium  rusticum.^  This  same  name 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  Briony.  Humel- 
bergius,  however,  thinks  that  in  this  latter  case. 
Apiaslelhim  is  corrupted  from  Ophiostaphyle,  whicli 
last  is  enumerated  by  Dioscorides  among  the  names 
of  the  Briony.' 

*APIASTER,  the  Bee-eater,  a  species  of  bird. 
{Vid.  Merops.) 

♦APIASTRUM.    {Vid.  Melissophtllum.) 

*AP10N  (uTTiov),  the  Pyrus  cmnmunis,  or  Pear- 
tree.'     (Vid.  Pyrus.) 

*AP'IOS  (uTrjof),  a  species  of  Spurge,  the  Eu- 
phorbia apios.' 

*APIS  (jieXiana  or  -irra),  the  Bee.  "The  natural 
history  of  the  common  hive-bee  (Apis  mellifica)  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that 
the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
it.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  observers  of  the  bee 
may  be  enumerated  Aristotle'  and  Virgil,'"  as  also 
Aristomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Philiscus  the 
Thasian.  Aristomachus,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
attended  solely  to  bees  for  fift3--eight  years;  and 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
forests,  investigating  their  habits."  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  Aristotle  notices  several 
other  species  besides  the  honey-bee,  but  in  so  brief 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined." The  bee  plays  an  important  part  among 
the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  thei«  ap- 
pears, according  to  some  inquirers,  a  resemblance 
more  than  accidental  between  its  Latin  name  and 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis.^' 

*AP'IUM  (ailcvov),  a  well-known  plant.  Theo- 
phrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts  :  the  ai^ivov  ^/le- 
pov,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  our  common 
Parsley ;  the  InTroaeXivov,  which  seems  to  be  what 
is  now  called  Alesanders ;  the  i?.£ioa£/Uvov,  Wild 
Celery  or  SmaU^e ;  and  the  6p£oai?uvov,  or  Mount- 
ain-parsley. Virgil  is  generally  thought  by  Apivm 
to  mean  the  first  sort,  that  being  principallv  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Martyn,  however,  thinks  he 
means  the  SmaSage,  which  delights  in  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  and  hence  the  language  of  the  poet,  "viii- 
d£s  apio  HptE,"  and  "poUs  saudcrcnt  rivis."  Fie 
also  makes  the  Apium  of  Virgil  the  same  with  the 
Apium  graveolens,  L.,  or  ilnoaiXivov.  Our  celery 
is  that  variety  of  the  A.  graveoleiis  which  is  called 
dulce  by  Miller.  The  wild  species  has  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste,  and  is  unfit  to  eat. — According  to  the 
generality  of  writei-s,  the  term  apivm  comes  from 
apu,  because  bees  are  fond  of  Uiis  plant.  A  much 
better  derivation,  however,  is  from  the  Celtic  apm, 


1.  (xiT.,  p.  244,  ed.  Tauchnitz.)  — 2.  (Hcsych.,  s.  v.)  — S. 
(AthoniEUs,  liii.,  p.  674,  579  ;  xiv.,  p.  659.)— 4.  (HeroetLeand., 
42.)— 5.  (Apul.,  de  Herl).,  c.  8.)-  ^.  (Diosco-  iy.,  184.— Hu- 
melberg.  in  loc.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  167.)— 8.  '  ..loscor  ,  iv  174.) 
-9.  (H.A.,v.,19.)-10.  (GeDrr.,iv.)-ll.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  i  ,  ». 
—12.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  ii.,  183  ;  iii.,  354  ;  iv.,  391,  ic) 


APLUSTRE. 


APOCYNON. 


"  jvater."  The  French  term  ache  comes  from  aches, 
in  the  same  language,  signifying  "  a  brook." 

APLUSTRE  (jLipiaaTov),  an  ornament  of  wooden 
planks,  -which  constituted  the  highest  part  of  the 
poop  of  a  ship. 

The  position  of  the  aplustre  is  shown  in  the  rep- 
resentations of  ancient  vessels  in  the  articles  An- 
CHORA  and  Antenna.  The  forms  there  exhibited 
show  a  correspondence  in  the  general  appearance 
and  effect  between  the  aplustre  which  terminated 
the  stern,  and  the  aicpoaToXiov  which  advanced  to- 
wards it,  proceeding  from  the  prow.  (  Vid.  Achos- 
TOLioN.)  At  the  junction  of  the  aplustre  with  the 
stem,  on  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
sn  ornament  resembling  a  circular  shield :  this  was 
called  aaindEiov  or  auTrcdlGKrj.  It  is  seen  on  the 
t'ifo  aplustria  here  represented. 


a  the  liistory  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  a 
^ird  is  described,  which  perches  on  the  aplustre  of 
the  ship  Argo,  and  delivers  oracular  counsel.'  Af- 
terward, the  extremities  of  tiiis  appendage  to  the 
stem  are  smashed  by  the  collision  of  the  Symple- 
»ades,  while  the  body  of  the  vessel  narrowly  escapes 
on  its  passage  between  those  islands." 

In  the  battle  at  the  ships  related  by  Homer,'  as 
they  had  their  poops  landward,  and  nearest  to  the 
Trojans,  Hector  takes  a  firm  hold  of  one  by  its  ap- 
lustre, while  he  incites  his  followers  to  bring  fire 
and  burn  them.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
some  similar  incidents  are  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus,' especially  the  distinguished  bravery  of  Cynae- 
girus,  brother  of  the  poet  .ffischylus,  who,  having 
seized  the  aplustre  of  a  Persian  ship,  had  his  hand 
cut  off  by  a  hatchet.  In  these  cases  we  must  sup- 
pose the  aplustre  to  have  been  directed,  not  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  aplustre  rose  immediately  behind  the  guber- 
nator,  who  held  the  rudder  and  guided  the  ship,  and 
it  served  in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  the 
xvind  and  rain.  The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti- 
cle Anghora  shows  that  a  pole,  spear,  or  standard 
((rrj;2if,  aniTic;)  was  sometimes  erected  beside  the 
aplustre,  to  which  a  iillet  or  pennon  {raivla)  was 
attached.  This  served  both  to  distinguish  and 
adorn  the  vessel,  and  also  to  shew  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  In  the  figure  of  a  ship,  sculptured  on  the 
colunm  of  Trajan,  we  see  a  lantern  suspended  from 
the  aplustre  so  as  to  hang  over  the  deck  below  the 
gubernator.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read  in  Vir- 
gil,' " Pnppibus  et  Iteti nauta  imposuere  coronas"  we 
must  suppose  the  garlands,  dedicated  to  the  domes- 


tic or  marine  divinities,  and  regarded  as  symbols  ol 
a  prosperous  voyage,  to  be  attached  to  the  aplus- 
tria ;  and  to  these  and  similar  decorations,  express- 
ive of  joy  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appears 
to  allude  in  the  phrase  dvSta  ■upviiviK,'^  and  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius'  in  the  expression  ufldaToio  Kopv/iSa. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aplustre,  formed  of  compar- 
atively thin  boards,  and  presenting  a  broad  surface 
to  the  sky,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contrary  winds.  Hence  Rutilius,  describing  a 
favourable  gale,  says:  " Inconcussa  vehit  tranguUlns 
aplustria  flatus ;  Mollm  securo  vela  rudente  tnrermmt" 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  position  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplustre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  affairs.  It  was  carried  off  as 
a  trophy  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  engagement, 
Juvenal'  mentions  it  among  the  decorations  of  a 
triumphal  arch. 

NejJtune,  as  represented  on  gems  and  medals, 
sometimes  holds  the  aplustre  iu  his  right  hand ;  and 


1 .  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  i.  1089.)— 2.  (Apnllodor.,  i.,  9,  22.— Apol- 
Im.  Rhod.,  ii.,  6U1.— Val.  Place,  iv.)— 3.  (11.,  it.,  710.)— 4.  (vi., 
1(1  )— 5.  (Georg.,  i.,  304.— -55n.,  iv.,  418.) 


in  the  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  now  in  Uie 
British  Museum,  tne  female  who  personates  tlie 
Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  in  reference  to 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 

APOB'ATE  ((iJro  /Sot;/?).     {Vii.  Descltoees.) 

APOKER'YXIS  iJi'KOKripvS.iq)  implies  the  method 
by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  the  subject 
('A.TcoK)!pvTT6/ievog),  which  has  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  Lucian,  substantial  reasons  were  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordi- 
nary severity.  Those  suggested  in  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  are,  deficiency  in  filial  attention,  riotous 
living,  and  profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act 
of  pardon  might  aimul  this  solemn  rejection ;  but 
if  it  were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  by  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afterward.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges  as  to 
his  tribe  or  the  state  underwent  any  Edteration. 
The  court  of  the  archon  must  have  been  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brought  forward, 
and  the  rejection  would  be  completed  and  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  herald.  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.* 

APOCHEIROT'ONEIN  {uwoxeipoTovslv).  (Vid. 
Arcbairesia.) 

*APO'CYNON  (uiroKvvov),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Matthiolus  informs  us  he  long  despaired  of 
discovering;  but  that,  at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  was  satisfied  was 
it.  He  refers  to  the  Cynanchus  eredus,  L.  Dodo- 
n^us  confounds  it  with  the  Periploca,  to  which,  as 
Miller  remarks,  it-  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Stephens  describes  it  as  being  frequent  in  Burgun- 
dy, ha-ving  an  ivy  leaf,  white  flower,  and  fruit  like 
a' bean.' 


1.  (Carm.  i.,  5.)— 2.  (1.  c.)— 3.   (x.,  135.)— 4.  (Demostli.  i] 
Spud.,  1029.— Petit.,  Leg.  AM.,  235.)— 5.  (Dioscjr.,  iv.,  91  - 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


APOGRAPHE. 


APOLLONIA. 


APODEC'T^  {inoSiKTai)  were  public  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  colacretae  (KulaKpirai). 
They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for  each  tribe,  and 
their  duty  was  to  collect  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  and 
distribute  theio  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  were  entitled  to  them.  They 
had  the  power  to  decide  causes  connected  with  the 
subjects  tmder  their  management;  though,  if  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  of  importance,  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  for  decision  into  the  ordinary 
courts.' 

APOG'RAPHE  uTToypafTi)  is,  literally,  a  "  list  or 
register;"  but,  in  the  langnage  of  the  Attic  courts, 
the  terms  a-Troypdfetv  and  uTro-ypd^eadat  had  three 
separate  applications:  1.  'Airojpa(i)^  was  used  in 
reference  to  an  accusation  in  public  matters,  more 
partictilarly  when  there  were  several  defendants; 
the  denunciation,  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  enu- 
meration of  the  accused,  would  in  this  case  be  term- 
ed apographe,  and  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  graphe."  2.  It  implied  the  making  of  a 
solemn  protest  or  assertion  oefore  a  magistrate,  to 
the  intent  that  it  nught  be  preserved  by  him  till  it 
was  required  to  be  given  in  evidence.'  3.  It  was  a 
specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the  state, 
but  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  private  person ; 
which  specification  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state.* 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended  il- 
lustration. There  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur:  first,  when  a  person  held 
public  property  without  purchase,  as  an  intruder; 
and,  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial award,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state  debt- 
or. If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  inroypaijiri 
would  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  whose  office  it  was  brought ;  otherwise 
a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  designated  by 
the  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  kiud,  which  is  said  in 
Eume  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  -koBcv 
Ix^i  rit  xp^iiUTa  Kol  ■Koaa  ravra  dj;,  the  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
property ;  and  -with  this  we  must  class  the  case  of  a 
person  that  impugned  the  aT^oypaipij,  whereby  the 
substance  of  another  was,  or  was  proposed  to  be, 
confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised  security  upon 
a  portion  of  it ;  or  that  the  part  in  question  did  not 
in  any  way  belong  to  the  state  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulcted.  This  kind  of  opposition  to  the  dnoypa<p^ 
is  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nicostratus,  in  which  we  learn  that  ApoUodorus 
had  instituted  an  i.Koypaip^  against  Arethusius,  for 
non-payment  of  a  penalty  incurred  in  a  former  ac- 
tion. Upon  this,  Nicostratus  attacks  the  description 
of  the  property,  and  maintains  that  three  slaves 
were  wrongly  set  down  in  it  as  belonging  to  Are- 
thusius, for  they  were,  in  fact,  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could,  of  course, 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  for- 
mer penalty;  arid  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  for  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
aenus  had  been  oDndemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
fine  for  a  breach  of  discipline ;  and,  as  he  did  not 
pay  it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  unoypafi)  to 
the  amount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  fine  was 
illegal.  The  uiroypaijiri  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen;  but  if  there  were  no  private  pros- 
ecutor, It  became  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  oificially.    Sometimes,  however,  extra- 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  97. — Etymolojr.  Mag. — Harpocmt. — 
Ariatot.,  Pol.,  vi.,  5,  4.— Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  750,  762. — 
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ordinary  commissioners,  as  the  avUoyeli  and  ^TJ^ 
Tal,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  suits  in- 
stituted against  the  cnroypaijr!)  belonged  to  the  ju 
risdiction  of  the  Eleven,  and,  for  a  while,  to  that 
of  the  Syndici.'  The  farther  conduct  of  these 
causes  would,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  the  claimant  being  or  not  being  in  possessioc 
of  the  proscribed  property.  In  the  first  case  the 
uKoypuipuv,  in  the  second  the  claiinant,  would  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case  like 
that  of  Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant  would 
be  obliged  to  deposite  a  certain  sum,  which  he  for- 
feited if  he  lost  his  cause  (Trapa/carafioA^) ;  in  all, 
he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  or 
court  fees  lirpvTavela)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  individual 
by  means  of  Imaypa^ii,  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmar 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of  the 
dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant  his  prytaneia 
upon  acquittal.  In  the  former  case,  too,  he  would 
probably  incur  a  modified  atimia,  i.  e.,  a  restriction 
from  bringing  such  actions  for  the  future. 

AIIOAEI'^EaS  AI'KH  (am/lei^Eai  dUrj).  The 
laws  of  Athens  permitted  either  the  husband  or  the 
wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  separation.  If  it  ori- 
ginated with  the  wife,  she  was  said  to  leave  her 
husband's  house  {tmoTieiirciv) ;  if  otherwise,  to  be 
dismissed  from  it  {dTrons/iTreaBat).  The  dismissal 
of  the  wife  seems  to  have  required  littie,  if  any,  for- 
mality ;  but,  as  in  one  instance  we  find  that  the  hus- 
band called  in  wimesses  to  attest  it,  we  may  infer 
that  their  presence  upon  such  an  occasion  was  cus- 
tomary, if  not  necessary.'  If,  however,  it  was  the 
wife  that  first  moved  in  the  matter,  there  were  other 
proceedings  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Soion ;  and  the 
case  of  a  virtuous  matron  like  Hipparete,  driven,  by 
the  insulting  profligacy  of  her  husband  Alcibiade?, 
to  appear  before  the  archon  sitting  in  his  court,  and 
there  relate  her  wrongs  and  dictate  their  enrolmert, 
must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme.  No  Kvpu/f 
was  permitted  to  speaik  for  her  upon  this  occasion ; 
for,  until  the  separation  was  completed,  her  husband 
was  her  legal  protector,  and  her  husband  was  now 
her  opponent.'  Whether  the  divorce  was  voluntary 
or  otherwise,  the  wife  resorted  to  the  male  relative, 
with  whom  she  would  have  remained  if  she  had 
never  quitted  her  maiden  state ;  and  it  then  became 
his  duty  to  receive  or  recover  from  her  late  husband 
all  the  property  that  she  had  brought  to  him  in  ac- 
knowledged dowry  upon  their  marriage.  If,  upon 
this,  both  parties  were  satisfied,  the  divorce  was 
complete  and  final ;  if  otherwise,  an  action  uTio^ci- 
Tpeui  or  d7ro7rc/i^£Uf  would  be  instituted,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  separation. 
In  thisi  the  wife  would  appear  by  her  representa- 
tive, as  above  mentioned ;  but  of  the  forms  of  the 
trial  and  its  results  we  have  no  information. 

APOLLO'NIA  {'ATTo^^iivta)  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon  in  honora 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias*  gives 
the  following  account:  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had  wished  to  be  pu- 
rified at  Sicyoh  (JEgialca) ;  but,  being  (Iriven  away 
by  a  phantom  (whence,  in  aftertimes,  a  certain  spot 
in  the  town  was  called  (Jofof),  they  proceeded  to 
Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  seers 
ordered  them  to  appease  the  deities.  Seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  ordered  to  go  to 
the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe  in  its  waters ;  then  to 
carry  the  statues  of  the  two  deities  into  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo. 
Similar  rites,  says  Pausanias,  still  continu&  to  be 
observed ;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo,  the  boys  go 
to  the  river  Sythas,  and  carry  the  two  deities"  into 
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t},e  Temp.e  of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 
Apollo, 

Although  festivals  imder  the  name  of  ApoUonia, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed 
under  the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece. 

APOMOS'IA  {inu/ioaia)  denoted  the  affidavit  of 
the  litigant  who  impugned  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  other  party  grounded  his  petition  for 
postponement  of  the  trial.  (  Vid.  HvPOMOstA.)  If 
It  were  insisted  upon,  it  would  lead  to  a  decision  of 
the  question  of  delay  by  the  court  before  which  the 
petition  was  preferred.' 

AnonEM-i"EaS  AIKH.  {Vid.  AnOAEM-EHS 
AIKH.) 

APOPHAN'SIS  or  APOPH'ASIS  (airo^ai'ffif  or 
am<jia(!ic)  was  used  in  several  significations  in  the 
Attic  courts.  I.  It  signified  the  proclamation  of 
the  decision  which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came 
to  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  This  proclamation  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  means  of  a  herald.^  II.  It 
was  used  to  signify  the  day  on  which  the  trial  took 
place.'  III.  It  was  employed  to  indicate  the  ac- 
count of  a  person's  property,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  given  when  an  avrMoms  was  demanded.  ( Vid. 
Antidosis.) 

APOPH'ORA  (uTTO(j)opd),  which  properly  means 
"  produce  or  profit"  of  any  kind,  was  used  at  Ath- 
ens to  signify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  masters 
from  their  slaves.*  It  thus  signified  the  sum  which 
slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  laboured  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  sum  which  masters  re- 
ceived when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on  hire,  either 
for  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  also 
the  money  which  was  paid  by  the  state  for  the  use 
of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the  fleet.'  The  term 
diro(^opa  was  also  applied  to  the  money  which  was 
paid  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  When 
Athens  acquired  the  supremacy,  these  moneys  were 
called  (p6poi. 

APOPHORE'TA  (u7ro(p6priTa)  were  presents, 
which  were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  enter- 
tainment to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
appear  to  have  been  usually  given  on  festival  days, 
especially  during  the  Saturnalia.' 

AIIO'#PAAES  'H'MEPAI  (  niro^pa&f  r/fispai) 
were  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days,  on  which  no  pub- 
lic business,  nor  any  important  aflairs  of  any  kind, 
were  transacted  at  Athens.  Such  were  the  last  three 
days  but  one  of  every  month,'  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month  Thargelion,  on  which  the  plynte- 
ria  were  celebrated." 

*APORRHA'IDES  (uTroiii)didec),  a  species  of  sea- 
animal  noticed  by  Aristotle,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Murex  according  to  Rondolet  and  Gesner.  T.in- 
nasus  calls  it  CocUea  apmrhais.' 

APORRHE'TA  (d-!t6(,l>riTa),  literally  "  things  for- 
bidden," has  two  peculiar  but  widely  diflTerent  ac- 
ceptations in  the  Attic  dialect.  In  one  of  these  it 
implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  of  which, 
at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history,  is  given 
by  Bockh ;"  in  the  other  it  denotes  certain  contume- 
lious epithets,  from  the  application  of  wliich  both 
the  living  and  the  dead  were  protected  by  special 
laws."  Among  these,  i.vdp6t^ovo<;,  narpa/ioiag,  and 
fiTjTpoKolai  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  other 
words,  as  piipaaKu;,  though  not  forbidden  nominatim 
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by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  equally  actionable.' 
The  penalty  for  using  these  words  was  a  fine  of  500 
drachmcB,^  recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  lan- 
guage. {Vid.  Kakegorias.)  It  is  surmised  thai 
this  fine  was  incurred  by  Midias  in  two  actions  on 
the  occasion  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.' 

AnOSTAS'IOT  AIKH  {unoaraaLov  6iKri).  This  is 
the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  far  as  we  knc  Wj 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  polen:arch.* 
It  could  be  brought  against  none  but  a  freedman 
(aTzelevBEpog),  and  th>e  only  prosecutor  permitted  to 
appear  was  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  his  liberty,  unless  this  privilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
tenour  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  duty  to  the  prosecutor ;  but  what  atten- 
tions might  be  claimed  &om  the  freedman,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  great- 
est delict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
(jrpoaTaTTjc:)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con- 
victed, the  defendant  was  publicly  sold ;  but  if  ac- 
quitted, the  unprosperous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen 
for  his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
freedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any  le- 
gal award.' 

APOST'OLEIS  (aizoaroluc)  were  ten  public  offi- 
cers at  Athens,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  discharge  the  trierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprisoning  the  trier- 
archs  who  neglected  to  furnish  the  ships  properly ;' 
and  they  appear  to  have  constituted  a  board  in  con- 
junction with  the  inspectors  of  the  docks  (oi  tSv 
veaptuv  hiTLfie'ATiTai)  for  the  prosecution  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships.' 

APOTHE'CA  {ai7o6^K7i)  was  a  place  in  the  uppet 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  cella  vinaria,  was  above  the  fiima- 
rium.,  since  it  was  thought  that  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  through  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  flavour  of  the  wine.' 

APOTHEO'SIS  {d-iroBeaan),  the  enrolment  of  a 
mortal  among  the  gods.  The  mythology  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  of  the  deification  of 
mortals,  but  in  the  republican  times  of  Greece  we 
find  few  examples  of  such  deification.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Amphipolis,  however,  offered  sacrifices  to 
Brasidas  after  his  death;'  and  the  people  of  Egeste 
built  a  heroum  to  Philippus,  and  also  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty."  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  on  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  success- 
or to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honours  to 
the  former  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of  Ptol- 
emy, king  of  Egypt,  is  described  by  Theocritus  in 
his  17th  Idyl." 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  prop- 
erly signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honours.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  the 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities ; 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  worship  the 
manes  of  their  fathers,  so  it  was  natural  for  divine 
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honours  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
amsecratio ;  and  the  emperor  who  received  the  hon- 
our of  an  apotheosis  was  usually  said  in  deorum  ?im- 
merum  referri,  or  consecrari.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
been  admitted  to  divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
Cluirinus.' 

None  of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have 
received  this  honour;  and  also  in  the  republican 
times  we  read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Ju- 
lius CsBsar  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  games 
were  instituted  to  his  honour  by  Augustus.^  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  apothe- 
osis have  been  minutely  c|escribed  by  Herodian- 
in  the  following  passage :  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
leaving  successors,  and  this  rite  they  call  apotheo- 
sis. On  this  occasion  a  semblance  of  mourning, 
combined  with  festival  and  religious  observances, 
is  visible  throughout  the  city.  The  body  of  the 
dead  they  honour  after  human  fashion,  with  a  splen- 
did funeral ;  and,  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  re- 
spects resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  figure  is 
made  pallid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the 
day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  clo- 
thed in  black,  and  noble  women  on  the  right,  clo- 
thed in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners,  wear- 
ing no  gold  or  necklaces.  These  ceremonies  con- 
tinue for  seven  days ;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  the  couch,  and,  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when 
they  have  made  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato- 
rial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Plat- 
forms, like  steps,  are  built  upon  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
opposite  a  chorus  of  women  of  high  rank,  who  sing 
hymns  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  modu- 
lated in  a  soleum  and  moumfiil  strain.  Afterward 
they  bear  the  couch  through  the  city  to  the  Campus 
Martins,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile 
is  constructed  entirely  of  logs  of  timber  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  witi;  fag- 
ots, and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings  in- 
teru  oven  with  gold,  and  ivory  images,  and  pictures. 
Upon  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built, 
with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  third 
and  iimrth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  lighthouses  which  are  call- 
ed Phiri.  In  the  second  story  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  incense,  and 
every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  herb,  or  juice ;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of 
aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horse- 
men and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  dri- 
vers clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  masks 
made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
generals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily 
catches  hold  of  the  fagots  and  aromatics ;  and  from 
the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle, 
an  eagle  is  let  loose,  to  mount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire 
ascends,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
from  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the  other  gods." 

In  conformity  with  this  account,  it  is  common  to 
see  on  medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  an 
al  :ar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupi- 
ter, taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of  med- 
als of  this  d(!  icription  is  very  numerous.    We  can. 
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from  these  medals  alone,  trace  the  names  of  sixty 
individuals  who  received  the  honouis  of  an  apothe. 
osis,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the  word 
CoNSECRATio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek  coins  the 
word  A$IEPfiClS.     The  following  woodcut  is  ta 


ken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to  reprK7.'fli 
the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus.'  In  his  lefl  hatd  h, 
holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is  placing  ;.  luii- 
rel  crown  upon  him. 

A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  is 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  which  Ti- 
tus is  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  the  skies 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  us 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  ihe  most 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  apothe- 
osis of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  various  explanations  which  have  been 
proposed  of  this  bas-relief  is  given  in  the  Townley 
Gallery,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  &c. 

There  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  apothe- 
osis of  Augustus  on  an  onyx-stone  in  the  royal  mu- 
seum at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  em- 
perors, sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an  apothe- 
osis. This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta,  with 
Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina  the 
wife  of  Antoninus.' 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Mencken,  Disputatio  de  Consecratione,  &c.;  and 
Schcepflin,  Tractalus  de  Apotlieosi,  &c.,  Argent.,  1730 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the  pub- 
lic servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely,  the 
AccENsi,  Car.vifex,  Coactores,  Interpretes,  Lie- 
TORES,  Pr^cones,  Scrie^),  Stator,  Strator,  Vli- 
TOREs,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. They  were  called  apparitores  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.' Their  service  or  attendance  was  called 
apparitio.*  The  servants  of  the  military  tribunes 
were  also  called  apparitores.  AVe  read  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  forbade  the  militarr  tribimes  to 
retain  the  apparitores,  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  have.' 

Under  the  emperors,  the  apparitores  were  divided 
into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  privi- 
leges, of  which  an  accomit  is  given  in  Just.,  Cod.  12, 
«t«.  52-59. 

APPELLATIO  (GREEK),  (l^^mc  or  ivaSLda). 
Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  tribunals, 
each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated  to  its 


1.  (Plut.,  Rom,,  27.  26.— Liv  ,  i.,  10.— Cic,  Do  R™.,  li.,  10.) 
2.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  SIV)-?    (iv.,  3.) 
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1.  Montfiiucon,  Ant.  Expl.  Surpl.,voI.T.,p.lS-  _S  (SiiBt., 
Claud.,  Il-Dion  Ix.,  5.-Tao.,  Ann.,  ivi.,  21  -CiipitoUn., 
Anton.  Philos.,  26.)— 3.  ("  Quod  lis  apparobont  e-  nre-Mo  enuil 
ad  obscqumni."  Sen-,  in  Virif.,  .En.,  xii.,  850  — dr..  pro  CIu 
ent.,  c.  53 --Liv.,  i  S.)-4.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  x\».,ii,  ad  <J0 
Fr.,  1.,  1,  M.)— 5.  (Lamprid.,  Sev.,  c.  52.) 
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partiotilar  subjects  of  cognizance,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  considered  as  homogeneous  with,  or 
subordinate  to,  any  other,  there  was  little  opportu- 
nity for  bringing  appeals,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
dicasts  (di'/ti?  avToreX^i).  There  were,  however, 
Jome  exceptions,  in  which  appeals  and  new  trials 
might  be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  previous  award  might 
-e  obtained,  if  the  loser  could  prove  that  it  was  not 
jwing  to  his  negligence  that  judgment  had  gone  by 
iefault,  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  deceived  by 
false  witnesses.  (Compare  EPHMOS  AIKH,  KA- 
KOTEXNIQN,  and  *ETA0MA.PTTPIS2N  AIKAI.) 
And  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  spe- 
cial law  annulled  all  the  judgments  that  had  been 
given  during  the  usurpation.'  The  peculiar  title  of 
the  above-mentioned  causes  was  avuSwot  dUai, 
which  was  also  applied  to  all  causes  of  which  the 
subject-matter  was  by  any  means  again  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  from  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  was  al- 
lowed omy  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  state,  between  which  and  Athens  an  agree- 
ment existed  as  to  the  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  individuals  of  the  respective  countries 
(A'/cat  urn  avfi^oXuv).  If  such  a  foreigner  lost  his 
cause  at  Athens,  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
proper  court  in  another  state,  which  (ImcXriTo; 
irolii)  Bockh,  Schomann,  and  Hudtwalcker  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  native  country  of  the  liti- 
gant. Platner,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  from  the 
intention  of  the  regulation,  viz.,  to  protect  both  par- 
ties from  the  partiality  of  each  other's  fellow-citi- 
zens, contends  that  some  disinterested  state  would 
probably  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  techni- 
cal words  employed  upon  this  occasion  are  inica- 
?.etv,  iKKaXelailaL,  and  ^  iKxlriTOf,  the  last  used  as  a 
substantive,  probably  by  the  later  writers  only,  for 
ifeeig.'  This,  as  well  as  the  other  cases  of  ap- 
peal, are  noticed  by  Pollux'  in  the  following  words : 
•'  'Eil>eaig  is  when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the 
arbitrators  (SiairTjTai),  or  archons,  or  men  of  the 
township  (dri/ioTai),  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  as- 
sembly to  a  court  (dwaarfipiov),  or  from  the  dicasts 
to  a  foreign  tribunal;  and  the  cause  was  then  term- 
ed i(pmt/ioi.  Those  suits  were  also  called  IkhXtitoi 
d'lKat.  The  deposite  staked  in  appeals,  which  we 
now  call  T!-apa56?,wv,  is  by  Aristotle  styled  napaSo- 
7.0V."  The  appeals  from  the  diaitetae  are  generally 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes ;'  and  Hudtwalcker  sup- 
poses that  they  were  allowable  in  all  cases  except 
when  the  fii/  oim  SUri  was  resorted  to.  (Vid 
Dike.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasions 
an  appeal  from  the  archons  could  be  preferred;  for 
ailer  the  time  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
causes  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
a  court  (Tiyefiovia  diKmrripiov),  and  the  conduct  of 
the  previous  examination  of  causes  {avdxpMii).  It 
has  been  also  remarked,'  that  upon  the  plaintiff's 
suit  being  rejected  in  this  previous  examination  as 
unfit  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
probably  proceed  against  the  archon  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
wait  till  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and  at- 
tack him  when  he  came  to  render  the  account  of 
his  conduct  in  the  magistracy  {eidvvai.').  An  ap- 
peal, however,  from  the  archons,  as  well  as  from 
all  c.thei  officers,  was  very  possible,  when  they  im- 
posed a  fine  of  their  own  authority,  and  without 
the  sarjtion  of  a  court-,  and  it  might  also  take 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  718,  8-19.)— 2.  (Harpocr.— Hadtw 
Dei  DiBtet.    125.)-3.  (viii.,  62,  63.)^.  (c.  Aphob.,  862.-C 

Klag.,  J  ,  243.)— 6.  (AnMph.,  De  Choreut.,  788.) 
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place  when  the  king  archon  had  by  Lit  sole  voice 
made  an  award  of  dues  and  privileges  (yepa)  con- 
tested by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.' 

The  appeal  from  the  demotas  would  occur  when 
a  person,  hitherto  deemed  one  of  the::  members, 
had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  an  intruder,  and 
no  genuine  citizen.  If  the  appeal  were  made,  the 
demote  appeared  by  their  advocate  as  plaintiff,  and 
the  result  was  the  restitution  of  the  tranchise,  or 
thenceforward  the  slavery  of  the  defendant. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  last  three 
cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few,  or  single,  or 
local  judges  to  the  heliasts,  who  were  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country.  With 
respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  echinus 
upon  an  appeal;  but  the  anacrisis  would  be  con- 
fined merely  to  an  examination,  as  far  as  was  ne- 
cessary, to  those  documents  which  had  been  already 
put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  is  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  appeal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjectured  Dy  Schomann'  that  the  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  refers  to  cases  which  the  for- 
mer were,  for  various  reasons,  disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Platner,'  that  it  occurred  when  the  senate 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  critics,  Schomann*  maintaining  that  the 
words  of  Pollux  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
reference  of  a  cause  by  the  assembly  to  the  dicasts, 
and  Platner  suggesting  the  possible  case  of  one  that 
incurred  a  prEejudicium  of  the  assembly  against 
him  (TTpoSo/l^,  KaTax^ipoTovia),  calling  upon  a  court 
{6iKaaT^piov)  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting himself  from  a  charge  that  his  antagonist  de- 
clined to  follow  up.  Platner'  also  supposes  the  case 
of  a  magistrate  summarily  deposed  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  demanding  to  prove  his  innocence  before 

tll6  Il6li3£tS 

APPELLA'TIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 
the  corresponding  verb  appellare,  are  used  in  the 
early  Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribune,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some  wrong 
inflticted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  provocaiio,  which  in  the  early  writers 
is  used  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  populus  in  a 
matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  provo- 
catio  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  surviving  Horatius,  who  murdered  his  sister, 
appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  the  populus."  The 
decemviri  took  away  the  provocatio ;  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  a  lex  consularis  provocatione,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  enacted  that  in  future  no  inagis- 
trate  should  be  made  from  whom  there  should  be 
no  appeal.  On  this  Livy'  remarks,  that  the  plebes 
were  now  protected  by  the  prmocaiio  and  the  ti-ilnt- 
nicium  auxilmm;  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  appellatio,  properly  so  called.  Appius'  applied 
(appellavit)  to  the  tribunes  ;  and  when  this  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap- 
pealed {p-ovocamf).  Cicero'  appears  to  allude  tc 
the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Livy.'  The  complete  phrase  to  ex- 
press the  provocatio  is  p-ovocare  ad  ptrpulum;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio  is  appel- 
lare ad,  &c.  It  appears  that  a  person  might  appel. 
lare  from  one  magistrate  to  another  of  equal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  ma- 
gistrate, and  from  one  tribune  to  another. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  the 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  losi 
their  original  signification.    In  the  Digest,""  provo- 


1.  (Lex.  Rhet.,  219,  19.)— 2.  (Att.  Process,  771.)— 3.  (i.,  427. 
—  4.  (Art.  Process,  771.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  26.)— 6.  (iii,,  55.) -7 
(Liv.,  iji.,  56.)— 8.  (Da  (Drat.,  ii.,  48.)— 9.  (iii.,  55.)— 10.  (4» 
tit.  1,  De  AppeDationibus.) 
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calio  and  appellatio  are  used  indiscriminately,  to 
express  what  we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters; 
but  provocatio  seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  ori- 
ginal meaning  as  to  be  the  only  term  used  for  an 
appeal  in  criminal  matters.  The  emperor  centred 
in  himself  both  the  power  of  the  populus  and  the 
veto  of  the  tribunes ;  but  the  appeal  to  him  was 
properly  in  the  last  resort.  Appellatio  among  the 
Roman  jurists,  then,  signifies  an  application  for  re- 
dress from  the  decision  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
on  the  ground  of  wrong  decision,  or  other  sufficient 
ground.  According  to  Ulpian,'  appeals  were  com- 
mon among  the  Romans,  "on  accotmt  of  the  injus- 
tice or  ignorance  of  those  who  had  to  decide  (judi- 
cantes),  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  proper 
decision,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  that 
he  who  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  decision." 
This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  system  of  procedure,  by  which  such  matters 
were  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  decision,  after  the 
pleadings  had  brought  the  matter  in  dispute  to  an 
issue.  From  the  emperor  himself  there  was,  of 
course,  no  appeal;  and,  by  a  constitution  of  Hadri- 
an, there  was  no  appeal  from  the  senate  to  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  might 
exclude  all  appeal,  and  make  the  decision  of  the 
judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  libellus  appellatorius, 
showed  who  was  the  appellant,  against  whom  the 
appeal  was,  and  what  was  the  judgment  appealed 
from, 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perfonn  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do.'  The  debtor  who 
was  summoned  {appeUatm)  by  his  creditor,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  was  said  respondere, 

APPLICATIO'NIS  JUS.    (Vid.  Banishment.) 
APPULEIA  LEX.    {Vid.  M.uestas.) 
APRI'LIS.    (FM.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
AUPOSTAS'IOT  rPA*H  {uTzpoaramov  jpa^v),  an 
action  brought  against  those  metoeci,  or  resident 
aliens,  who  had  neglected  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  patron  {■Kpoarartic),  or  exercised  the  rights 
of  full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  /leroUtov,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachmas  exacted  from  resident  aliens. 
Persons  convicted  under  this  indictment  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.' 
*"APUS  (uTrotif),  a  species  of  bird,  called  also 
Ki)i/i£/lXof.*    It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Swift,  or  Hinindo  opus,  L.    Pennant,  how- 
ever, contends  that  the  Cypsellus  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  was  the  Procellaria  pelagica,  or  Stormy  Petrel.' 
AQ.UJE  DUCTUS  usually  signifies  an  artificial 
channel  or  water-course,  by  which  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  upon 
an  inclined  plane  raised  on  arches,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  country,  and  occasion- 
ally under  ground,  where  hills  or  rocks  intervene. 

As  nearly  all  the  ancient  aqugeducts  now  remain- 
ing are  of  Roman  construction,  it  has  been  generally 
imagined  that  works  of  this  description  were  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  since  some  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
others,  though  too  briefly  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  particular  construction ;  whether  they  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  subterraneous  channels  bored  through 
hills,  or,  if  not,  by  what  means  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  use  of  the  arch,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  unkno^Ti  to  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
dispensable for  such  a  purpose.  Probably  those 
which  have  been  recorded — such  as  that  built  by 
Pisistratus  at  Athens,  that  at  Megara,  and  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Polycrates  at  Samos* — were  rather 
conduits  than  ranges  of  building  like  the  Roman 
ones.  Of  the  latter,  few  were  constructed  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic.    We  are  informed  by  Pron- 


1.  (Dig.  49.  tit.  1.)— 2.  (Cic,  ad  All.,  i.,  8.)— 3.  (Phol.,  p. 
478,  Pors.— Bokkor,  Anocdot.  Gr.,  p.  201,  434,  440.)— 4.  (Aris- 
;ot.,  H.  A.,  ix  21.)— 5.  (British  Zoology,  p.  554.)— 0.  (Herod., 
iii ,  BO.) 
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tinus  that  it  was  not  until  about  B.C.  313  that  anj 
were  erected,  the  inhabitants  supplying  themselves 
up  to  that  time  with  water  from  the  Tiber,  or  ma- 
king use  of  cisterns  and  springs.  The  first  aquae- 
duct  was  begun  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor, 
and  was  named,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Appia.^  In  this 
aqua^duct  the  water  was  conveyed  from  the  distance 
of  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  city,  al- 
most entirely  under  ground,  since,  out  of  11,190 
passus,  its  entire  extent,  the  water  was  above  ground 
only  60  passus  before  it  reached  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  then  was  only  partly  carried  on  arches.  Re- 
mains of  this  work  no  longer  exist. 

Forty  years  afterward  (B.C.  373)  a  second  aquae- 
duct  was  begun  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  river  Anio,  20  miles 
above  Tibur  (now  Tivoli),  making  an  extent  of 
43,000  passus,  of  which  only  702  were  above  ground 
and  upon  arches.  This  was  the  one  aftensard 
known  by  the  name  of  Anio  Vetus,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  aquseduct  brought  from  the 
same  river,  and  therefore  called  Anio  Novus.  Of 
the  Anio  Vetus  considerable  remains  may  yet  te 
traced,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Porta  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
It  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  Peperino  stone,  and 
the  water-course  was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of 
cement. 

In  B.C.  179,  the  censors  M.  iEmiUus  Lepidus  and 
M.  Flaccus  Nobilior  proposed  that  another  aquae- 
duct  should  be  built ;  but  the  scheme  was  defeated, 
in  consequence  of  Licinius  Crassus  refusing  to  lei 
it  be  carried  through  his  lands.'  A  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  being  found  indispensable,  particu- 
larly as  that  furnished  by  the  Anio  Vetus  was  of 
suet  bad  quality  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  drinking, 
the  senate  commissioned  Gluintus  Marcius  Rex,  the 
prsetor,  who  had  superintended  the  repairs  of  the 
two  aquaeducts  already  built,  to  imdertake  a  third, 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Marcia.' 
This  was  brought  from  Sublaqueum  (Subiaco) 
along  an  extent  of  61,710  passus;  viz.,  M,267  un- 
der ground,  and  7443  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on 
arches ;  and  was  of  such  elevation  that  water  could 
be  supplied  from  it  to  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Capito- 
line  Mount.  Of  the  arches  of  this  aquseduct  a  con- 
siderable number  are  yet  standing.  Of  those,  like- 
wise, called  the  Aqva  Tepvla  (B.C.  127),  and  the 
Aqua  Julia  (B.C.  35),  which  are  next  in  point  of 
date,  remains  are  still  existing ;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  these  two  aquaeducts  and  the  Marcia 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  structme,  forming 
three  separate  water-courses,  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowermost  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  uppermost  that  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  they  discharged  themselves  into  one  res- 
ervoir in  common.  The  Aqua  Julia  was  erected 
by  M.  Agrippa  during  his  sedileship,  who,  besides 
repairing  both  the  Anio  Vetus  and  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia,' supplied  the  city  with  seven  hundred  wells 
(laats),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  fountains, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  reserv'oirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  enlai^ng  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia, and,  by  turning  a  new  stream  into  it,  increasing 
its  supply  to  double  what  it  formerly  had  been,  Au- 
gustus built  the  aquEeduct  called  Alsicilrui,  some- 
times called  Avg^ista  after  its  founder.  The  water 
furnished  by  it  was  brought  from  the  Lpke  of  Al- 
sietinus,  and  was  of  such  bad  qualiiv  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly fit  for  drinking;  on  which  account  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Augustus  intended  it  chiefly  for  fdl- 
ing  his  naumachia,  which  required  more  water  than 
could  be  spared  from  the  other  aquEeducts,  its  basin 
being  1800  feet  in  length  and  1200  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  the  reign,  too,  of  this  emperor  that  M.  Agrip- 
pa built  the  aquEEduct  called  the  Aqua  Virgo,  wnich 
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najne  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  because  the  spring 
which  supplied  it  was  first  pointed  out  by  a  girl  to 
some  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  water.  Pliny, 
however,  gives  a  different  origin  to  the  name.'  Its 
length  was  14,105  passus,  of  which  12,865  were  un- 
der ground;  and,  lor  some  part  of  its  extent  above 
ground,  it  was  decorated  with  columns  and  statues. 
This  aquceduct  still  exists  entire,  having  been  re- 
stored by  Nicholas  V.,  although  not  completely  un- 
til the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  1568,  and  it  still  bears 
the  name  of  Aqua  Vergine.  A  few  years  later,  a 
second  aquEeduct  was  built  by  Augustus,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  times  of 
drought. 

The  two  gigantic  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
viz.,  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  doubled  the 
former  supply  of  water ;  and  although  none  of  the 
later  aquseducts  rivalled  the  Marcia  in  the  vastness 
and  soUdily  of  its'  constructions,  they  were  of  con- 
siderably greater  extent.  The  Claudia  had  been 
begun  by  Caligula  in  the  year  A.D.  38,  but  was 
completed  by  his  successor,  and  was,  although  less 
copious  in  its  supply,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Mar- 
cia in  the  excellence  of  its  water.  The  other  was, 
if  not  so  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  water  itself, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  which  it  conveyed  to 
the  city,  it  being  in  that  respect  the  most  copious  of 
them  all.  Besides  which,  it  was  by  far  the  grandest 
in  point  of  architectural  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sented, for  about  the  extent  of  six  miles  before  it 
reached  the  city,  a  continuous  range  of  exceedingly 
lofty  structure,  the  arches  being  in  some  places  109 
feet  high.  It  was  much  more  elevated  than  any  of 
the  other  aquaeducts,  and  in  one  part  of  its  course 
was  carried  over  the  Claudia.  Nero  afterward 
made  additions  to  this  vast  work,  by  continuing  it 
as  far  as  Mount  Ceelius,  where  was  a  temple  erected 
to  Claudius. 

The  Aqua  Trajana,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
emperor  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was  completed 
A.D.  Ill,  was  not  so  much  an  entirely  new  and  dis- 
tinct aquaeduct  as  a  branch  of  the  Anio  Novus 
brought  from  Sublaqueum,  where  it  was  supplied  by 
a  spring  of  purer  water  than  that  of  the  Anio.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  this  emperor,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Nerva,  that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  aquae- 
ducts  was  held  by  Sextus  Jvdius  f'rontinus,  whose 
treatise  De  Aqutsductiius  has  supplied  us  with  the 
fullest  information  now  to  be  obtained  relative-  to 
their  history  and  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  aquasducts  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  others  of  later  date : 
namely,  the  Antoniana,  A.D.  212;  the  Akxandnna, 
A.D.  230;  and  the  Jovia,  A.D.  300;  but  these  seem 
to  have  been  of  comparatively  little  note,  nor  have 
we  any  particular  account  of  them. 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  Romans  in 
their  public  works  of  this  class  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  capital ;  for  aquasducts  more  or  less 
stupendous  were  constructed  by  them  in  various 
and  even  very  remote  parts  of  the  empire — at  Nico- 
media,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandrea,  Syracuse, 
Metz,  Nismes  (the  Pont  du  Gard),  Lyons,  Evora, 
Merida,  and  Segovia.  That  at  Evora,  which  was 
built  by  <iuintus  Sertorius,  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion ;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very 
elegant  caslellum  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of 
which  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Augusta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  who  established  a 
OTlony  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among  its 
other  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  of 
one  of  which  thirty-seven  piers  are  standing,  with 
three  tiers  of  arches ;  while  of  the  other  there  are 
only  two  which  form  part  of  the  original  construc- 
tions, the  rest  being  modem.  But  that  of  Segovia, 
for  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  claimed  an 
antiquity  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
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woiks  of  the  kind  anywhere  remaining.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  the  jiiers  being 
eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in  depth ;  and  where  it 
traverses  a  part  of  the  city,  the  height  is  upward  oi 
a  hundred  leet,  and  it  has  two  tiers  of  arches,  the 
lowermost  of  which  are  exceedingly  lofty. 

Alter  this  historical  notice  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal aquaeducts  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  account  o. 
their  construction.  Before  the  mouth  or  opening 
into  the  aquaeduct  was,  where  requisite,  a  large  ba- 
sin {piscina  limosa),  in  which  the  water  was  collect- 
ed, in  order  that  it  might  first  deposite  its  inipuri- 
ties;  and  similar  reservoirs  were  formed  at  inter- 
vals along  its  course.  The  specus,  or  water-channel, 
was  formed  either  of  stone  or  brick  coated  with  ce- 
ment, and  was  arched  over  at  top,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  sun,  on  which  account  there  were  ajier- 
tures  or  vent-holes  at  certain  distances;  or  where 
two  or  more  such  channels  were  carried  one  above 
the  other,  the  vent-holes  of  the  lower  oiies  wore 
formed  in  their  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
flowing  through  the  specus,  passed  also  through 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  burned  earth  (terra-cotta), 
which  latter  were  used  not  only  on  accotmt  of  their 
greater  cheapness,  but  as  less  prejudicial  to  the 
freshness  and  salubrity  of  the  water.  As  far  as  was 
practicable,  aquaeducts  were  carried  in  a  direct  line ; 
yet  they  frequently  made  considerable  turns  and 
windings  in  their  course,  either  to  avoid  boring 
through  lulls,  where  that  would  have  been  attended 
with  too  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoid,  not  only 
very  deep  valleys,  but  soft  and  marshy  ground. 

In  every  aqujeduct,  the  castella  or  reservoirs  wero 
very  important  parts  of  the  construction ;  and  bo- 
sides  the  principal  ones — that  at  its  mouth  and  that 
at  its  termination — there  were  usually  intermediate 
ones  at  certain  distances  along  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  the  water  might  deposite  in  them  any  re- 
maining sediment,  and  that  the  whole  might  be 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  repair,  a  de- 
fect between  any  two  such  points  being  readily  de- 
tected. Besides  which,  these  castella  were  service- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  furnished  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  fields  and  gardens,  &c.  The  principal 
castellum  or  reservoir  was  that  in  which  the  aquEe- 
duct  terminated,  and  whence  the  water  was  con- 
veyed by  different  branches  and  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  This  far  exceeded  any  of  the  oth- 
ers, not  in  magnitude  alone,  but  in  solidity  of  con- 
struction and  grandeur  of  architecture.  The  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  what  are 
called  the  Nme  Sale,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome ; 
while  the  Piscina  Mirabile,  near  Cuma,  is  stiU  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  stupendous  con- 
struction about  200  feet  in  length  by  130  in  breadth, 
whose  vaulted  roof  rests  upon  forty-eight  immense 
pillars,  disposed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  form  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  sixty  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  castellum  belonging  to  each 
aquaeduct  (excepting  the  Alsietina,  whose  water 
was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  baths),  there  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
computed,  247 — in  the  different  regions  of  the  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  declivity  of  an  aquaeduct  (libramenlmn,  aguce) 
was  at  least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  every  100  feet,' 
or,  according  to  Vitruvius,'  half  a  foot. 

During  the  times  of  the  Republic,  the  censors  and 
sediles  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aquaeducts ; 
but  under  the  emperors  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  oicuraUnres, 
or  prmfedi  aquarum.  These  oflicers  were  first  cre- 
ated by  Augustus,'  and  were  invested  with  consid- 
erable authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  a  secretary, 
and  other  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Neiva  and  Trajan,  about  seven 
1.  {Plin.,  H.  N.,  nxi.,  31.)— 2.  (viii.,  7.)— 3.  (Suet,  Auff.,  37.) 
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%Trj.r?d' architects  and  others  were  constantly  em- 
"a  3yed,  under  the  orders  of  the  curatores  aqiiaram,  in 
attending  to  the  aquseducts.  The  officers  who  had 
jharge  of  these  works  were,  1.  The  villia,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  aquseducts  in  their 
course  to  the  city.  2.  The  casleUarii,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  castella  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  3.  The  drcuUores,  so  called  be- 
cause they  had  to  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  works,  and  also  to  keep  watch 
over  the  labourers  employed  upon  them.  4.  The 
sUicarii,  or  paviours.  5.  The  lectores,  or  plasterers. 
All  these  olficers  appear  to  have  been  included  un- 
der the  general  term  of  aquarii.^ 
AaUjE  DUCTUS.  (Fjrf.  Servitutes.) 
AaU^  ET  IGNIS  INTERDIC'TIO.  (^Vid. 
Banishment.) 
AaU^E  HAUSTUS.  (Vid.  Servitutes.) 
AaU^  PLUVIiE  ARCEND-'E  ACTIO.  That 
water  was  called  aqua  pluvia  which  fell  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  ac- 
tion aqiuE  pluvice  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  of 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter,  by  anything  done 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  natu- 
rally from  the  higher  to  the  lower  land,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  lower  land  against  the  owner  of  the 
higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did  anything  to  his 
land  by  which  the  water  tlowed  from  it  into  the  low- 
er land  in  a  different'  way  from  what  it  naturally 
would.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  custom  or 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower  land  was  subject  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  rule  of  law  was  thus  expressed: 
agua  inferior  superiori  servit.  The  fertilizing  ma- 
terials carried  down  to  the  lower  land  were  con- 
sidered as  an  ample  compensation  for  any  damage 
which  it  might  sustain  from  the  water.  Many  diffi- 
cult questions  occurred  in  the  application  to  practice 
of  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia ;  and, 
among  others,  this  question :  What  things  done  by 
the  owners  of  the  land  were  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
renting  or  altering  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters  'i 
The  conclusion  of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  the  natural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  which  increased  from  the 
falling  of  rain,  or  in  consequence  of  rain  changed 
its  colour,  was  considered  within  the  deiinition  of 
aqua  pluvia;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  there  was  any  rain-water  In  it.  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a 
person  did  something  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  u  such  marsh  received  any  in- 
crease from  rain-water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by  this 
action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  protection 
of  land  {ager):  if  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
building,  the  case  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and,  therefore,  a  person  could  not  have  this 
remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  anything  to 
bis  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  How  to  his  neighbour's  land,  and  be 
profitable  to  it.  The  title  in  the  Digest  contains 
many  curious  cases,  and  the  whole  is  well  wortli 
perusal.' 

ACIUA'RII  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for  ba- 
thin?,  &c.,  into  the  female  apartments.'  The  aquarii 
were  also  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aquce- 
ducts.     {Vid.  AatiJE  Ductus.) 


1.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  C— Cod.  xii..  tit.  42  or  43,  8.  10,)— 2. 
(Dls.  39,  tit.  3.— Cin.j  pro  Murion.,  c.  10.— Top\c.,  o.  9.— Doe- 
thius.  Comment,  in  Cic,  Top.,  iv.,  c.  9.)— 3.  (Juv.,  vi.,  332.) 
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*ACIUILA.  I.  A  Roman  military  standard.  (Vid, 
SiGNA  MiLiTARiA.)  II.  The  Eagle.  The  ancient 
naturalists  have  described  several  species.  Aristo. 
tie  divided  the  Falconiia  into  'A.eToi  (Eagles),  '\cpa- 
/tef  (Hawks),  and  'IktZvoi  ;Kites),  with  many  sulidi- 
visions.  M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  division 
'lepaf  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  Fal- 
conidEB  of  Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  sub- 
families, of  Hawks,  FalcoTis,  and  Buzzards.  Pliny 
separates  the  group  into  Aquilce  (Eagles)  and  Acci- 
pities,  a  general  term  comprising,  as  used  by  him 
the  rest  of  the  Falconida.  The  subdivisions  of  both 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  do  not  diflfer  much  from  those 
of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  particulars.  1.  The  iinp(pvo(,  called  also 
Tr1uyyo(;  or  vT/rrofovoc  by  Aristotle,'  woidd  appear 
to  be  that  species  of  Fako  which  bears  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  Bald  Buzzard  and  Osprey,  namely, 
the  Palco  Haliaelus,  L.,  or  Pandwn  Haliceetus,  Sa- 
vigny.'  It  would  seem  to  be  the  nepKvog  of  Homer.= 
2.  The  ■rvepKvoTirepo^,  seid  by  Aristotle  to  resemble 
the  Vulture,  was  mos>  probably  that  species  of 
VuUure  which  gets  the  name  of  VnlMrine  Eagle.  Its 
French  name,  according  to  Belon,  is  Boudree.  It 
is  called  also  ypvaaitTo^  and  bpeLrrOMpyoQ  by  Aris- 
totle. 3.  The  uKiaiETo;  of  Aristotle  would  appear 
to  be  the  Osprey.*  This  bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid.  Naturalists  have  recently  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea- 
eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Hdliaxlus, 
Savigny.  4.  The  iielavalero^  of  Aristotle,  called 
also  Xaya^ovo^  by  him,  is  referred  by  Hardouin'  to 
the  small  Black  Eagle,  which  the  late  authorities  on 
Ornithology  hold  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Grolden 
Eagle,  or  Aqwila  Chnjsa'itos.  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  learned  Gesner  seems  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  /ic?MvaleT0(  to  the  Erne,  or  Aguila 
Albicilla  of  late  ornithologists.  5.  The  i^tjvtj  of 
Aristotle  is  undoubtedly  the  Ossifraga  of  Pliny,  and 
the  ^iv(f  of  Dioscorides."  It  is  the  Falco  Ossifragus, 
L.  6.  The  TTuyapyof  is  supposed  by  Hardouin  to  be 
the  eagle  called  Jean  le  hlanc.  Turner  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Erne,  and  Elliot  the  Ring-tail. 
All  point  to  the  same  bird,  namely,  the  Halicectns  Al- 
Kdlla,  Savigny ;  for  the  Ring-tail  is  now  held  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Erne.  The  term  iruyapyo; 
signifies  "  White-tailed."  7.  The  species  called 
yvijaio^  by  Aristotle  is  confidently  referred  by  Har- 
douin to  the  Golden  Eagle,  wliich,  as  Buflbn  re- 
marks, is  the  noblest  and  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is 
the  Aqulla  Chrysateos,  Vigors.' 

AaUILLIA  LEX.    (ViJ.  Damntm.) 

ARA  (fiufio;,  ■dvT^pi.ov),  an  altar. 

Ara  was  a  general  term  denoting  any  structure 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  used  to  receive  upon 
it  offerings  made  to  the  gods.  Altare,  probably  con- 
tracted from  aUa  ara,  was  properly  restricted  to 
the  larger,  higher,  and  more  expensive  structures. 
Hence  Menalcas,'  proposing  to  erect  four  altars, 
viz.,  two  to  Daphnis,  and  two,  which  were  to  be 
high  altars,  to  Apollo,  says,  "  En  quattuor  aras:  Ecce 
duos  tibi,  Daphni;  duos,  aUaria,  Pkabo"  Servius, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  observes,  that 
altana  were  erected  only  in  honour  of  the  superior 
divinities,  whereas  ara  were  consecrated  not  only 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  inferior,  to  heroes,  and  to 
demigods.  On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  ofier- 
ed  to  the  infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cavi- 
ties (scrobcs,  scrobiculi,  fidBpot,  ?.dKKOL)  dug  in  the 
ground.'  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  we  find  that 
in  some  cases  an  aita're  was  erected  upon  an  ara,  or 
even  several  high  altars  upon  one  of  inferior  eleva- 
tion. 


1.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  22.)- 2.  (Willonshby's  Ornithology,  111),  ii.. 
art.  5.)— 3.  (II.,  xxiv.,  316.)^.  (Gesner,  do  Avibus.— Brooks'* 
Niit.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4.)— 5.  (in  Plin.,  II.  N.,  x.,  1.)— 6.  (ii., 
58.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s  "  — 8.  (Vir-g.,  Eolog.,  v.  C5.)— »• 
(Festus,  s,  V.  Altaria.) 
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ii^  »\\0Js  '^e  ancients  almost  every  religious 
net  Kns  i.cco.i.panied  by  sacrifice,  it  was  often 
flecsssary  to  provide  altars  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  were  then  constructed  of  earth, 
;ods,  or  stones,  collected  on  the  spot.  Thus, 
"  Erexii  subitas  cmgegtv,  cespUis  aras."^  Also,  when 
.apneas  and  Tumus  are  preparing  to  fight  in  single 
combat,  wishing  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  they  erect  ams  gramirwas.'  Availing  himself 
cf  this  practice,  Telamon  adroitly  warded  off  the 
effects  of  the  jealousy  of  liercules,  whose  rage  he 
had  excited  by  making  the  first  breach  in  the  walls 
..f  Ilium,  and  thus  appearing  to  surpass  his  com- 
panion in  glory.  Pursued  bf  Hercules,  who  had 
already  drawn  his  sword,  and  seeing  his  danger,  he 
set  about  collecting  the  scattered  stones ;  and  when 
Hercules,  on  coming  up,  asked  what  he  was  about, 
he  answered  that  he  was  preparing  an  altar  to 
'HpaKXijc:  KaUtviKOC,  and  thus  saved  his  life.^ 

When  the  occasion  was  not  sudden,  and  especially 
if  the  altars  were  required  to  be  of  a  considerable 
size,  they  were  built  with  regular  courses  of  masonry 
or  brickwork,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  several  exam- 
ples on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the 
left-hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  annexed. 


1  i    . 

1 
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The  flr.'it  deviation  from  this  absolute  siraplic  _, 
of  form  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  base  (jSooif, 
Kprinii),  and  of  a  corresponding  projection  at  the 
top,  the  latter  (saxapig,  puuoi  iax^pa^)  being  in- 
tended to  hold  the  fire  and  the  objects  offered  in 
sacrifice.  These  two  parts  are  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  uniform  types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and 
will  be  found  in  all  the  figures  inserted  underneath. 

The  altar  on  which  the  gods  swore,  when  they 
leagued  with  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  became  a 
constellation  consisting  of  four  stars,  two  on  the 
tireplace  and  two  on  the  base.' 

It  appears,  also,  that  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
{iminipov)  was  sometimes  used  to  hold  the  fire." 

Altars  were  either  square  or  round.  The  latter 
form,  which  was  the  less  common  of  the  two,  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  figures  : 


That  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a  painting  at  Her- 
culaneum.  The  altar  is  represented  as  dedicated 
to  the  genius  of  some  spot  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
He  appears  in  the  form  cf  a  serpent,'  and  is  par- 
taking of  the  figs  and  fir-cones  which  have  been 
offered  to  him  on  the  altar.    The  right-hand  figure 


1.  (Lucan,  ix.,  988.)— 2.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  xii.,  118.)— 3.  (Apol- 
lod.,  II.,  vi.,  4. — Vid.  etiam  Hor.,  Carm.  I.,  xix.,  13.) — 4.  (Eu- 
rip.,  Audr.,  1115.)  —  5.  (Eratosth.,  Cataster.,  39.  —  Compare 
Hygin.,  Astron.,  ii.,  39  ;  Arat.,  402  ;  and  Cicero's  translation, 
De  Nat  Deoj  ,  ii.,  44.)— 6  (Ifcron.,  Spirit.,  71.)— 7.  (Virg., 
.Bn.,  v.,  95J 
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represents  an  altar,  which  was  found,  with  lhre« 
others,  at  Antium.'  It  bears  the  inscription  ab* 
VENTORVM.  On  it  is  sculptured  the  rostrum  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the 
wind.  He  floats  in  free  space,  blows  a  shell,  and 
wears  a  chlamys,  which  is  upUfted  by  the  breeze. 
In  the  second  altar  the  iaxapk  is  distinguished  by 
being  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  that  on  the 
left  hand,  were  rather  designed  for  sacrifices  of 
fruits,  or  other  gifts  which  were  offered  withoU 
fire,  and  they  were  therefore  called  unvpoi. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  they 
were  commonly  decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  which  these  were 
composed  were  of  certain  kinds,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  to  such  uses,  and  were  called 
verbenm,' 

Theocritus'  enumerates  the  three  following,  viz., 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  asphodel,  as  having  been 
used  on  a  particular  occasion  for  this  purpose.* 

The  altar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  festoon  of  verbenEo  was 
suspended.  Other  ancient  sculptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  because  they  were 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  we 
read  in  Virgil, 

"  Effer  aquam,  et  moUi  dnge  liiec  allana  viUa, 
Verbenasgue  adole  pingues,  et  mascula  tura."^ 

Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  dark 
blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cypress."  Many  altars 
which  are  still  preserved  have  fillets,  festoons,  and 
garlands  sculptured  upon  the  marble,  being  designed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  the  imitation  of  these  ornaments,  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  was  also  exercised  in  representing 
on  the  sides  of  altars  the  implements  of  sacrifice, 
the  animals  which  were  offered,  or  which  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  to  the  respective  deities,  and  the 
various  attributes  and  emblems  of  those  deities. 
We  see,  for  example,  on  altars  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
the  eagle  and  the  thunderbolt ;  to  Apollo,  the  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  the  lyre  or  cithara ;  to  Bac- 
chus, the  panther,'  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy,  Silenus, 
bacchanals ;  to  Venus,  the  dove,  the  myrtle ;  to 
Hercules,  the  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  to  Sylvanus,  the  hog,  the  lamb,  the  cypress. 
Strabo  says'  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  almost  covered  with  the 
works  of  Praxiteles.  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
style,  the  outline  of  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with  the  unadorned  altar  in  our  first  woodcut. 

Besides  symbolical  and  decorative  sculptures  in 
bas-relief,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  wor- 
shippers by  whom,  they  were  erected  and  dedicated. 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Montfaucon,*  decorate(' 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  ana 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  the 
four  comers,  bears  the  following  inscription,  in- 
eluded  within  a  wreath  of  leaves : 

lOVI 

OrT.  MA3I. 

ET  HERCVLl 

INVICTO  " 

C.  TVTICANVi« 
CALLIAT. 
Ex  VOTO 

We  select  this  example,  becans«  J  illustrates  ths 
fact  that  the  same  altar  was  often  erected  in  honoui 


1.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expl,,  ii.,  pi.  51.) — 2.  fHor.,  Carm.  iv., 
11.)— 3.  (xxvi.,  3,4.)— 4.  {Vid.  etiam  Tevfint.,  Andr.,  iv..  4,  5.— 
Donatus  in  loc. — *'  Coronatte  anE,"  Propert.,  iii.,  10. — "  Nexis 
omatffi  torauibus  ars,"  Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  27B.) — 5.  (Eclog. 
viii.,  64,  65.)— 6.  (jEn.,  iii.,  64  )— 7.  (liv.,  ;.  23.)— 8.  (Aut 
Expl.,  ii.,  pi.  96.) 
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ot  more  tlian  one  divinity.  It  Tra.-,  however,  neces- 
sary that  such  divinities  shDUid  k:vve  something  in 
common,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  associated; 
and  deities  having  this  relation  to  one  another  were 
called  Dii  communes,  ■Scot  avfi6u/ioi,  dfioSu/iioi,'  or 
KoivoSu/iioi.'  At  Olympia  there  were  six  altars, 
each  sacred  to  two  divinities,  so  as  to  make  twelve 
gods  in  all.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  erect  two  or  more  altars  to  the  same 
divinity,  on  the  same  spot  and  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. We  have  already  produced  an  example  of 
this  from  Virgil's  fifth  eclogue ;  and  the  very  same 
expression  is  in  part  repeated  by  him  in  the  iEneid : 
"  JEn  quattuor  aras — Neptwno."*  In  Theocritus,' 
three  bacchantes,  having  collected  verbenee,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  erect  twelve  altars,  viz.,  three  to 
Semele  and  nine  to  Dionysus.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  kind  occurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed ;  for  it  was  then  neces- 
sary that  the  number  of  altars  should  correspond 
to  the  multitude  of  the  victims.  A  ceremony  of 
this  description,  recorded  by  Julius  Capitolinus, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  says  that,  when 
"she  head  of  the  tyrant  Maximin  was  brought  to 
Rome,  Balbinus,  to  express  the  general  joy,  built 
in  one  place  100  altars  of  turf  (aras  cespitUias),  on 
which  were  slain  100  hogs  and  100  sheep.  But  a 
more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  scene  is  given  in 
the  Iliad,'  when  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Aulis 
present  a  hecatomb.  A  beautiful  plane-tree  is  seen 
beside  a  clear  fountain;  the  chieftains  and  the 
priests  are  assemble4  under  its  wide  -  spreading 
branches ;  the  spot  is  encircled  with  altars  (a/iijii 
ircpi  uprivnv),  and  the  victims  are  slain  along  the 
cltars  {itaTu  j3(j>/iovc).^ 

Vitruvius'  directs  that  altars,  though  differing  in 
elevation  according  to  the  rank  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  erected,  should  always  be  lower 
than  the  statues  (simulacra)  before  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  the  application  of  this  rule  we  have 
an  example  in  a  medallion  on  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine  at  Rome.    See  the  annexed  woodcut. 


We  see  here  Apollo  with  some  of  his  attributes, 
riz.,  the  stag,  the  tripod,  the  cithara,  and  plectinim. 


1.  (Tliucycl.,iii.,  59.)— 2.  (.ffiscliyl.,  Suppl,,  225.)— 3.   (Scho- 
liast in  Find.,  Olymp.,  v.,  10.)— 4.  (jEn.,  v  ,  639.)— 5.  (1.   c.) 
-.6.  (ii.,  305-307.)— 7.  (Compare  Num.,  xxiii.,   1,  "  seven  al- 
ars.')-a  ,.-    ^.) 
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The  altar  is  about  half  as  high  as  the  pedestal  0/ 
the  statue,  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  verbenae.  The  statue 
stands  in  an  uXaog,  or  grove  of  laurel.  One  of  the 
saciificers,  probably  the  Emperor  Trajan,  appears 
to  be  taking  an  oath,  which  he  expresses  by  lifting 
up  his  right  hand  and  touching  the  altar  with  his 
spear.  This  sculpture  also  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  tripods,  which  were  frequently  used  instead 
of  altars,  and  which  are  explained  tmder  the  arti- 
cle Tripos. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  altars  in 
the  open  air  wherever  the  occasion  might  require, 
as  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  those  altars  which 
were  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  which  were, 
consequently,  constructed  with  a  greater  expense 
of  labour  and  of  skill,  belonged  to  temples  ;  and 
they  were  erected  either  before  the  temple,  as  sho-wn 
in  the  woodcut  in  the  article  Antjs,  and  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  remains  of  temples  at  Pompeii,' 
or  within  the  cella  of  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statue  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  altars  in  the  area  before  the  temple 
(fiufiol  ■npovdoL')  were  altars  of  burnt-offerings,  at 
which  animal  sacrifices  (victima,  ai^ayia,  Upcla) 
were  presented :  only  incense  was  burned,  or  cakes 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  {^fuu/iara,  Ma)  offered  on 
the  altars  within  the  building. 

Altars  were  also  placed  before  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  In  the  Andria  of  Terence,^  a  woman  is 
asked  to  take  the  verbenae  from  an  altar  so  situated, 
in  order  to  lay  a  child  upon  them  before  the  door  of 
the  house.  A  large  altar  to  Zeus  the  Protector 
stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  door  of  Priam's 
palace  in  Ilium.*  Hither,  according  to  the  poets, 
Priam,  Hecuba,  and  their  daughters  fled  when  the 
citadel  was  taken;  and  hence  they  were  dragged 
with  impious  violence  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  All  altars 
were  places  of  1  cfuge.  The  supplicants  were  con- 
sidered as  plrcj::g  themselves  imder  the  protectioi: 
of  the  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were  consecrated ; 
and  violence  ic'  the  unfortunate,  even  to  slaves  and 
criminals,  in  such  circumstances,  was  regarded  as 
violence  towards  the  deities  themselves. 

As  in  the  instance  already  moduced,  in  which  the 
gods  conspired  against  the  Titans,  men  likewise 
were  accustomed  to  make  solemn  treaties  and  cov- 
enants, by  taking  oaths  at  altars.  Thus  Virgil  rep- 
resents the  kings  entering  into  a  league  before  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  by  immolating  a  sow,  while  they 
hold  the  pateras  for  hbation  in  their  hands.''  The 
story  of  Hannibal's  oath  at  the  altar,  when  a  boy, 
is  well  known. 

Another  practice,  often  alluded  to,  was  that  of 
touching  altars  in  the  act  of  prayer.'  Marriages 
also  were  solemnized  at  the  altars ;  and,  indeed,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  religious  acts  were  almost 
universally  accompanied  by  sacrifice  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  them,  all  engagements  which  could  be 
made  more  binding  by  sacred  considerations  were 
often  formed  between  the  parties  before  an  altar. 

•ARAE'ICA,  called  also  Arakkiis  lapis,  and  Arab- 
ica  gemma.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  and  was  probably  a  fine  white  marble.' 

•.■VRACH'NE  (updxvii  or  -!?j-),  the  Spider,  or  genus 
Aranea,  L.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle," but  so  briefly  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Dioscorides  describes  two  species  by 
the  names  of  oX/tof  and  Xiijcof.'  The  former  of  these, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  retiaria,  and  the 


1.  (Cell's  Pompeiann,  1819,  Plates  43,  62,  68.)— 2.  (JSschyl., 
Suppl.,  497.)— 3.  (1.  c.)— 4.  (Virff.,  Svt.,  ii.,  SOO-^aS.-Hevne, 
Excurs.,  ad  loc.)— 5.  (Mn.,  viii.^64n.— Compare  the  last  wood- 
cut, aud  J&a.,  xii.,  201.)— B,  («o-.,  Carm.  III.,  niii.,  17.)— 7. 
(Dioscor.,  v.,  149.— Plin.,  II.  !(  it«vi.,  41.)— 8.  (H.  A.,  iln 
26.)-9.  (ii.,'68.) 
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latter  the  Arama  domestica.  Sprengel  is  farther  of 
opinion  that  no  ancient  author  has  noticed'  the  AraiKa 
TaravMda.    But  vid.  Phalangion." 

♦ARACHID'NA  {apixi-^a)^  a  species  of  Pea,  the 
same,  according  to  Stackhouse  and  Sprengel,  with 
the  Latkyrus  ampMcarpiis.  Stackhouse  proposes  to 
read  apundva  in  the  text  of  Theophrastus.' 

♦AR'ACUS  (dpa/cof ),_  a  plant,  which  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  marks  as  the  Lathj- 
rvs  tuierosus;  but  in  his  second,  he  inclines  to  the 
Pisum  arve'nse.  Stackhouse  hesitates  about  acknowl- 
edging it  as  the  Vida  crctcca,  or  Tufted  Vetch.' 

•ARATSfEA.    {Vid.  Arachne.) 

ARA'TEIA  (aparfio),  two  sacrifies  offered  every 
year  ai  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Aratus,  the  great  general 
of  the  Achseans,  who,  after  his  death,  was  honoured 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  of  the 
command  of  an  oracle.'  The  full  account  of  the  two 
festive  days  is  preserved  In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ara- 
tus." The  Sicyonians,  says  he,  offer  to  Aratus  two 
sacrifices  every  year,  the  one  ■  on  the  day  on  which 
he  delivered  his  native  town  from  tjTanny,  which  is 
the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same  which 
the  Athenians  call  Anthesterion ;  and  this  sacrifice 
they  call  aarfipia.  The  other  they  celebrate  in  the 
month  in  which  they  believe  that  he  was  bom.  On 
the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  offered  the  sacrifices ; 
on  the  second,  the  priest  of  Aratus,  wearing  a  white 
riband  with  purple  spots  in  the  centre,  songs  being 
sung  to  the  guitar  by  the  actors  of  the  stage.  The 
public  teacher  (yvfivaaiapxof)  led  his  boys  and 
youths  in  procession,  probably  to  the  heroum  of 
Aratus,  followed  by  the  senators  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, after  whom  came  those  citizens  who  wished 
to  join  the  procession.  The  Sicyonians  still  ob- 
serve, he  adds,  some  parts  of  the  solemnity,  but  the 
principal  honours  have  been  abolished  by  time  and 
other  circumstances.' 

ARA'TRUM  (uporpov),  a  plough. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had,  from  the  earliest 
times,  diversities  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod'  advises  the  fanner  to  have  always  two 
ploughs,  so  that  if  one  broke,  the  other  might  be 
ready  for  use ;  and  they  were  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  called  avroyvov,  because  in  it  the  plough- 
tail  (yiij;f,  huris,  bura)  was  of  the  same  piece  of 
timber  with  the  share-beam  {£?^vfia,  dens,  dentale) 
and  the  pole  (^vjioc,  lU-oSorof,  temo) ;  and  the  other 
called  ■jir]KT6v,  i.  e.,  compacted,  because  in  it  the 
three  above-mentioned  parts,  which  were,  moreover, 
to  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad- 
justed to  one  another,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  of  nails  {yd/iipoiBiv'). 

The  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
kind  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
proceeding  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  while  in  pluughing  the  trunk  was  made  to  serve 
for  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood  upward 
and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  penetrated  the 
ground,  and,  being  covered  sometimes  with  bronze 
or  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share.  This  form 
is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of  the  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal.  The  next  figure 
shows  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia,  as  described 
and  delineated  by  a  late  traveller  in  that  country, 
Mr.  C.  Fellows.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated 
than  the  first  plough,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  instead  of  one,  a  handle  (kx^rXr;, 
stiva)  being  inserted  into  the  larger  piece  at  one  side 
of  it  Mr.  Fellows'  observes  that  each  portion  of 
this  instrument  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  Greek 
name,  and  adds,  that  it  seems  suited  only  to  the 
ligh;  soil  prevailing  where  he  observed  it;  that  it  is 


1  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.)— 2.  (Thcophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.  6.)— t.  (Paus., 
ii-,  9,  ?  4.)— 5.  (c.  53.)— 6.  (VS^achsiimth,  HeUen.  Alterthiim., 
11.,  2,  p.  105.)— 7.  (Op.  et  Dies,  432.)— 8.  (Compave  Scliol.  in 
Apoll.  Shod.,  iii.,  232.— Horn.,  II.,  i.,  353  ;  xiii..  703 ;  and  Schoi. 
is  loc.)— 9,  (Eicureion  in  Asia  Minor,  1838,  p.  71.) 


held  by  one  hand  only;  that  the  form  of  the  shars 
(iwif)  varies ;  and  that  the  plough  is  frequently 
used  without  any  share.  "  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  fiom  the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or 
thin  stick  {xdrpivof),  which  has  a  spud  or  scraper 
at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  share."  See  the  loweit 
figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in  that 
country,  a  description  approaching  stUl  nearer  to 
the  mjicTdv  apoTpov  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  "  It  is 
composed,"  says  he,  "of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood, 
one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  forms 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  iron,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  other  har- 
ness than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  and  driven 
by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  goad  in  his  right."'  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing  this  plough  in  use, 
is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in  his  Olympia.' 

The  j-oke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  'for  draught  in 
general.  Consequently,  thev  do  not  here  require 
any  farther  description.     {Vid.  Jugum.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  in  the  compacted 
plough,  was  attached  the  plougMail,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  might  be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree 
(especially  the  Trpwof,  i.  e.,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natural  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use. 
But  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil,  pains  were 
taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  mos* 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

"  Cordinuo  in  silvis  magna  vifiexa  damaim 
In  burim,  et  curvi  fonnam  acdpit  nlirms  aralri."' 

The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-beam,  which  was 
either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into  the 
ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  description 
of  the  plough  by  Virgil : 

1.  The  eartfi-boards  or  mtmld-boards,  rising  on  each 
side,  bending  outwardly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  been  pre- 
viously loosened  and  raised  by  the  share,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  share-beam,  which  was  made  double 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them:  "Bina;  aures, 
duplici  aptantur  dentalia  dorso."  Accordin"-  to 
Palladius,*  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs  both 
with  earth-boards  (aurita)  and  without  them  (sim- 
plicid). 

2.  The  handle,  which  is  seen  •  in  Mr.  Fellcws's 
woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  representa- 
tion of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.    Virgil  considers 


1.  (Hobhonsc,  Jouniey  throne-h  Albania,  Ac.,  toI.  i  ,  n  140  i 
-2.  (p.  42.)— 3.  (Georg.,  i.,  169,  170.)^.  (i.,  43.) 
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this  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of 
the  mrrow:  "  Stivaque,  gum  cim'us  a  tergo  torgueat 
imos."  Servius,  however,  in  his  note  on  this  line, 
■  explains  stiva  to  mean  "  the  handle  by  which  the 
plough  is  directed."  It  is  probable  that,  as  the 
dentalia,  i.  e.,  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil 
supposes,  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he  describes  by  duplid  dorso,  the  buris  was 
fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and  the  stiva  to  the 
right ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple  plough  of  the 
Greeks,  that  described  by  the  Mantuan  ^oet,  and 
ased,  no  doubt,  in  his  cotmtry  (see  the  loUowing 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  {kx^Tlji^) 
was  used  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysian  plough  above  represented.  To  a  plough 
so  constructed,  the  language  of  Columella  was  es- 
pecially applicable:  "  Arator  stivm pane  rectus  irmiti- 
'MT ;'"  and  the  expressions  of  Ovid,  "  Sliv6e(]ue  vn- 
nixus  arator"'  and  "Inde  pi'emens  stivam  designat 
mmnia  sulco."*  In  place  of  "stiva,"  Ovid  also  uses 
the  less  appropriate  term  "capulus:"'  "Ipse  manu 
capulum  prensi  moderalAis  araVri."  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (manicula')  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  "  Depresso  arairo."'' 

The  crossbar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  anuBri,  in  hatm  fulcrum. 

The  coulter  (culter^)  was  used  by  the  Romans  as 
it  is  with  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  vertically  before  the  share,  cutting  through 
the  roots  which  came  in  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overturning  of 
the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny,  two  small  wheels  (lotce, 
rotuke)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhstla;  and 
Servius'  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the  country 
of  Virgil.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
of  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  en- 
graved jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  also 
shows  distinctly  the  coulter,  the  share-beam,  the 
plough-tail,  and  the  handle  or  stiva}"  The  plough 
corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that 
now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of  which  Mar- 
tyn  has  given  an  engraving  in  his  edition  of  Virgil's 
Gcormcs. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  ploughed  their 
land  three  times  for  each  crop.  I'he  first  plough- 
ing was  called  proscindere,  or  novare  {vcovadat,  ved- 
^eadat) ;  the  second,  offringerc,  or  itcrare  ;  and  the 
third,  lirare,  or  terliare}^  ''The  field  which  under- 

1.  (Hos.,  Op.  ot  Dies,  467.)— 2.  (i.,  9.)— 3.  (Met.,  viii.,  218.) 
—4.  (Fnat.,  iv.,  825.)— 5.  (Epist.  do  Ponto,  i.,  8,  61.)— 6.  (Var- 
ro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.)— 7.  (Georj.,  i.,  45.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xviii.,  48.)— 9.  (1.  c.)— 10.  (Caylus,  Roo.  .I'Ant.,  v.,  pi.  83,  No. 
8.)— 11.  (Arat.,  Dies.,  321.— Ovid,  Mot.,  vii,,  119.— Varro,  Do 
Re  Rust.,  i.,  29.— Coluin.,  Do  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  4.) 
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went  the  "  proscissio"  was  called  ■oe^actum  or  no- 
vale  (veog),  and  in  this  process  the  coulter  was  em- 
ployed, because  the  fresh  surface  was  entangled 
with  numberless  roots,  which  required  u  be  divided 
before  the  soil  could  be  turned  up  by  the  share.' 
The  term  "  offringere,"  from  ob  and  frangere,  was 
applied  to  the  second  ploughing,  because  the  long 
parallel  clods  already  turned  up  were  broken  and 
cut  across,  by  drawing  the  plough  through  them  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  direction."  The  field 
which  underwent  this  process  was  called  ager  itera- 
tus — dinoXo;.^  After  the  second  ploughing,  the  sow- 
er cast  his  seed.  Also  the  clods  were  often,  though 
not  always,  broken  still  farther  by  a  wooden  mallet, 
or  by  harrowing  (pccatio).  The  Roman  ploughman 
then,  for  the  first  time,  attached  the  earth-boards  to 
his  share  (taimla  adiiexa*').  The  effect  of  this  ad- 
justment was  to  divide  the  level  surface  of  the 
"ager  iteratus"  into  ridges.  These  were  called 
porca,  and  also  llrce,  whence  came  the  verb  lirare, 
to  make  ridges,  and  also  delirare,  to  decline  &om  the 
straight  Une.*  The  earth-boards,  by  throwing  the 
earth  to  each  side  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
both  covered  the  newly-scattered  seed,  and  formed 
between  the  ridges  furrows  (aiXaKeq,  sulci)  for  car- 
rying  off  the  w-ater.  In  this  state  the  field  was  call- 
ed seges  and  TpiwoXo;.  The  use  of  this  last  term 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  the  triple  plough- 
ing was  practised  as  early  as  their  age. 

When  the  ancients  ploughed  three  times  only,  It 
was  done  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ol  the 
same  year.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  heaviei 
crop,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ploughed 
four  times,  the  proscissio  being  performed  in  the 
latter  part -of  the  preceding  year,  so  that  between 
one  crop  and  another  two  whole  years  inter,' ened.' 
A  field  so  managed  was  called  rETpaTroXoj-.' 

When  the  ploughman  had  finished  his  day's  .a- 
bonr,  he  turned  the  instrument  upside  down,  and  me 
oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and  handle  ovei 
the  surface  of  the  ground — a  scene  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Viderefessos  vomerem  inversum  hmes 
Collo  trahentes  languido  !"' 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  commonly  employed 
oxen  in  ploughing;  but  they  also  used  asses  for 
light  soils.'  The  act  of  yoking  together  an  ox  and 
an  ass,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses,"  is  made  the  ground  of  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison by  Plautus."  Ulysses,  when  he  feigned 
madness  in  order  to  avoid  going  on  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition, ploughed  with  an  ox  and  a  horse  togeth- 
er.'= 

A  line  has  been  already  quoted  from  Ovid's  Fasti, 
which  mentions  the  use  of  the  plough  by  Romulus 
for  marking  the  site  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion  a 
white  bull  and  a  white  cow  were  yoked  together: 
"  Alba  jiigum  nivco  cum  bove  vacca  hdit.""  Besides 
this  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colo- 
nies, the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  walls  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans." 

AR'BITER.     (Firf.  Judex.) 

ARBITRA'RIA  ACTIO,    {rid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

*ARB'UTUM  (fit/iaiKvXov  or  xO/iapov),  the  fruit 
of  the  Wild  Strawberry-tree,  or  Arbutus.  It  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  our  strawberry,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  larger,  and  has  not  the  seeds  on  the 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  arbute-tree 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy,  and  the  poets  have  sup- 
posed that  the  early  race  of  men  lived  on  acorns 
and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before  the  discovery  and 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  49.)— 2.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Virg.,  Geow.,  i- 
97,  98.— Fostus,  s.  v.  Offringi.)— 3.  (Cic,  Do  Oiat.,  ii.,  30.)— 1 
(Plin.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Theoptirasl.,  De  Caus.  PI, 
111.,  5.— Virg.,  Goorg.,  i.,  47-49.)— 7.  (Thcocr.,  xxv.,  36.)— 8. 
(Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  63.)— 9.  (Varro,  Do  Ro  Rust.,  ii.,  6.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  viii.,  68.— Col.,  vii.,  I.)— 10.  (Dcut.,  itxii.,  10.)— 11.  (Aul., 
11.,  2,  51-58.)— 13.  (Hygin.,  Fat).,  95.)  — 13.  (Compare  Virg., 
iEn.,  v.,  755.— Cic,  Phil.,ii.,4a.)— 14.  (Hor.,  Od.,  i.,  16,  30.)- 
Pioport.,  iii.,  7, 41.)  •    >     i 
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euitivalion  ci  corn.  The  berri3s  of  the  arbute, 
however,  aie  hardly  eatable:  when  taken  in  too 
great  quantities,  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  term  unedo  was  familiarly 
applied  to  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  because  it  was  un- 
■safe  to  eat  more  than  one  (imiis,  "one,"  and  edo, 
"to  eat"').  The  same  writer'  describes  the  fruit 
as  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  and  yet,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  an  agreeable  wine  is  said  to  be 
prepared  from  it.  The  term  miedo  was  also  given 
'0  the  tree  itself,  and  this  is  retained  in  the  Lin- 
laean  nomenclature,  Arbutus  unedo.  The  peculiar 
properties  ascribed  to  the  fruit  of  the  arbute-tree 
jxist  in  several  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 
Their  general  qualities  are  said  to  be  astringent 
md  diuretic.  The  Ledum  paluslre  renders  beer 
*eavy  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  bev- 
rjage ;  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  maximum,  Kal- 
nia  latifolia,  and  some  others,  are  well  known  to 
w  venomous.  The  honey  which  poisoned  some 
)f  the  soldiers  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
■  hrough  Pontus,  was  gathered  by  bees  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Azalea  pontica.  TJae  shoots  of  Ari- 
Arameda  imalifoUa,  poison  goats  in  Nipal."  {Vid. 
Akeutus.") 

♦ARB'tlTUS  (K6/iapof),  the  Arbute  or  Wild 
Strawberry-tree,  Arlmtus  unedo,  L.  Its  fruit  is  call- 
ed in  Latin  arbutum,  in  Greek  KOfiapov  and  fitfiaiKV- 
?.ov,  and  in  English  the  wUd  strawberry,  from  the 
resembiacco  it  bears  to  that  well-known  berry. 
(  Vid.  AR3t;TCM.)  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  Arbute- 
tree,  uses  the  epithet  Iwrrida,*  about  the  meaning  of 
which  comaneatators  are  not  agreed.'  The  best 
opinion,  however,  is  that  which  refers  the  term  in 
question  to  the  raggedness  of  the  bark,  which  is  the 
sense  in  which  Servius  also  seems  to  take  it.'  Fee, 
however,  is  for  making  the  epithet  apply  to  the  rough, 
astringent  taste  of  the  arbute.  In  fact,  the  leaves, 
bark,  and  fruit  afford  a  very  strong  astringent,  and 
are  used  for  this  purpose  in  medicine. — There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  notice  of  the  Pragaria  vesca,  or 
Wood  Strawberry,  in  the  Greek  classics.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  and  had  been  previously  men- 
tioned by  Ovid.' 

ARCA  (/cjfiurof),  a  chest  or  coffer,  is  used  in 
several  significations,  of  which  the  principal  are, 

I.  A  chest,  in  which  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  their  money;  and  the  phrase  ex  area 
solvere  had  the  meaning  of  paying  in  ready  money. 
When  Cicero  presses  Atticus  to  send  him  some 
statues  from  Greece,  he  says,  "  Ne  duMtaris  mittere 
et  area  nostra  confidito."^  These  chests  were  either 
made  of  or  bound  with  iron  or  other  metals.'  The 
term  arcae  was  usually  applied  to  the  chests  in 
which  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  opposed 
to  the  smaller  loeuli,^"  sacculus,"  and  crumena. 

II.  The  Akca  was  frequently  used  in  later  times 
as  equivalent  to  the  Jiseus,  that  is,  the  imperial 
treasury." 

III.  The  ARc.i  also  signified  the  cofBn  in  which 
persons  were  buried,'^  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
corpse  was  placed  previously  to  burial.'* 

IV.  The  Arca  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of 
oak,  in  which  criminals  and  slaves  were  confined." 

♦ARKEUTHOS.  {Vid.  JuNiPERus.) 
AR'CERA  was  a  covered  -carriage  or  litter, 
spread  with  cloths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times 
in  Rome  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  said  to 
have  obtained  the  name  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  an  area." 
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ARCHIATER. 

ARGHAIRES'IAI  {iipxaipcaiai)  were  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  which  were  held  for  the  election 
of  those  magistrates  at  Athens  who  were  not  chosen 
by  lot.  The  principal  public  oificers  were  chosen 
by  lot  (K\ripuToi),  and  the  lots  were  drawn  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus  by  the  thesmothetce.  Of 
those  magistrates  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people  {xeiporovTjToi),  the  most  important 
were  the  strategi,  taxiarchi,  hipparchi,  and  phylar- 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  (rafiiai),  and  all  the 
oificers  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  tribute, 
all  ambassadors,  commissioners  of  works,  &c., 
were  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyi  for  the  elec- 
tion of  these  magistrates,  even  in  later  times,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  for  other  purposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.'  It  is  not  certain  at  what 
time  of  the  year  they  met  for  this  purpose,  nor  who 
presided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  the 
archons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi- 
ally for  that  of  strategus,  had  recourse  to  bribery  and 
corruption  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  laws 
awarded  capital  punishment  to  that  offence,  which 
was  called  by  the  Athenians  SeKaa/xoc.  The  can- 
vassing of  the  electors  and  the  solicitation  of 
their  votes  was  called  apxaipeaid^eiv.  The  magis- 
trates who  presided  over  the  assembly  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  candidates  (irpoiay^XeadaL'),  and 
the  people  declared  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
each  by  a  show  of  hands.  They  never  appear  to 
have  voted  by  ballot  on  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  elected  could  decline  the  office, 
alleging  upon  oath  some  sufficient  reason  why  they 
were  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  as  labour- 
ing under  a  disease,  &c. :  the  expression  for  this 
was  k^ofivvuBai  TTjv  apxvv,  or  ttjv  xei-poToviav.^  If, 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  office  to  which 
he  was  chosen,  he  could  not  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  till  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation (SoKijiaaia)  before  the  thesmotliets.  If  he 
failed  in  passing  his  examination  (aTroSoxifiaad^vai), 
he  incurred  a  modified  species  of  ari/iia.*  AU  pub- 
lic officers,  however,  were  subject  to  the  ijnxeipo- 
roota,  or  confirmation  of  their  appointment  by  each 
successive  prytany  at  the  commencement  of  its 
period  of  office,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
deprived  of  his  office  (anoxtLpoTovuoBai).  In  the 
Attic  orawrs,  we  not  unfrequently  read  of  individu- 
als being  thus  deprived  of  their  offices.'  {Vid. 
Archon,  p.  83.) 

♦ARKEION.    (HAArktion.) 

ARCHEION  {ipxelav)  properly  means  any  pub- 
lic place  belonging  to  the  magistrates,  but  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  archive  office,  where  the 
decrees  of  the  people  and  other  state  documents 
were  preserved.  This  office  is  sometimes  called 
merely  to  Srijioaiov.^  At  Athens  the  archives  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  (/i^- 
rpaov),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
president  {imoTaTrii)  of  the  senate  -of  the  Five 
Hundred.' 

ARCHIA'TER  {apxiarpog,  compounded  of  apx6( 
or  apxuv,  a  chief,  and  larpog,  a  physician),  a  medi- 
cal title  tmder  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact 
signification  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  interpret  it 
"the  chief  of  the  physicians"  {quasi  apxuv  tuv 
iaTpav),  others  explain  it  to  mean  "  the  physician 
to  the  prince"  {quasi  tov  upxovro^  iarpui).  Upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  fol 
these  reasons:   1.  From  its  etymology  it  cannot 


1.  (PoUux,  Tiii.,  134.)- 2.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  277.)— 3. 
(Demosth.,  Tcpi  napajrp.ip.  379.) — 4.  (Demosth.  in  Aristog.,  i 
p.  779.)— 5.  {Vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1187  ;  c.  Theocrin. 
p.  1330. — Dinarch.  in  Philocl.,  c.  4. — Compare  Schomann,  de 
Comitiis  Ath.,  p.  320-330.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p  275.)— 7 
(Demosth.,  rept  IlapoTrp.,  p.  381  j  in  Aristog.,  i.,  p.  799. — Fans 
i.,  3, 1)  4.) 
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possibly  have  any  oiher  sense,  and  of  all  the  -words 
similarly  formed  {apxi-Tcuruv,  upxiTpMivo;,  apxi- 
eridKowo^,  &c.)  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  refer- 
ence to  " the prmce"  2.  We  find  the  title  applied 
to  physicians  who  lived  at  Edessa,  Alexandrea,  &c., 
where  no  king  was  at  that  time  reigning.  3.  Ga- 
len' speaks  of  Andromuchus  being  appointed  "to 
rule  over"  the  pliysicians  (upxeiv),  i.  e.,  in  fact,  to  be 
"archiater."  4.  Augustine"  applies  the  -word  to 
-EscuJapius,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorically,  of 
course)  to  our  Saviour,"  in  both  which  cases  it  evi- 
dently means  "  the  chief  physician."  5.  It  is  ap- 
parently synonymous  wiin  protmnedicm,  supra  medi- 
cos, domimvs  medicorum,  and  superposiMs  medicorwm, 
all  which  expressions  occur  in  inscriptions,  &c.  6. 
We  find  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  the  title  archiater.  7.  The  archiatri 
were  divided  into  A.  sancti  palaiii,  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  A.  populares,  who  attended  ori 
the  people ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  all  those  w).o 
bore  this  title  were  not  "  physicians  to  the  prinre." 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  those 
who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office  of  A.,  the 
greater  part  certainly  were  physicians  to  the  em- 
peror as  well ;  but  this  is  only  what  might,  it  priori, 
be  expected,  viz.,  that  those  who  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  their  profession  would  be  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  prince  (just  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  ex-officio 
physician  to  the  sovereign). 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca.*  (Vid.  Theruca.)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  had  at  the  same  time  any  sort 
of  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
foct,  the  history  of  the  title  is  as  obscure  as  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  medical  profession  that  we  learn  the 
rank  and  duties  attached  to  it.  In  after  times  (as 
was  stated  above)  the  order  appears  to  have  been 
divided,  and  we  find  two  distinct  classes  of  archia- 
tri, viz.,  those  of  the  palace  and  those  of  the  people.' 
The  A.  sancti  palatii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  oc- 
cur among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  g.,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren also  ;  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  soldiers  or 
others  in  the  provinces ;  could  not  be  put  in  prison, 
&c. ;  for,  though  these  privileges  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  common  to  all  physicians,'  yet  after- 
ward they  were  confined  to  the  A.  of  the  palace 
and  to  those  of  p.ome.  When  they  obtained  their 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
from  old  age  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained'the 
title  ex-archiatri  or  ex-archiatrisJ  The  A.  populares 
were  established  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  each 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.'  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides 
one  for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia.' 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  their  poor  patients  gra- 
tis, but  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  from  the  rich." 
The  A.  populares  were  not  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  province.'?,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  themselves."  The  ofiice  appears  to  have 
been  more  lucrative  than  that  of  A.  s.  pal.,  though 
less  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cassio- 
dorus"  the  title  "  comes  archialrontm,"  "  count  of  the 


1.  (Do  Thur.  ad  Pis.,  o.  1,)— 2.  (Do  Civit.  Doi,  iii.,  17.)— 3. 
(xiii.,  tlom.  in  S.  Luc.) — 4.  (Galen,  1.  c. — Erotian..  Lox  V1^c. 
Ilippocr.,  in  Prajf.) — 5.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  xiii.,  tit.  3,  De  Mcdicis 
ft  ProfeMoribus.) — 6.  (Clod.  Just.,  x.,  tit.  52,  s.  C,  Medicos  ct 
maxime  Archiatros.) — 7.  (Constantin.,  C^od.  x.,  tit.  52,  ln(r.  6.)^ 
H.  (Diff.  27,  tit.  1,  s.  fi.)— !t.  (rn.l.  Thrnilos..  1.  c.)_10.  (Cod. 
Theodos.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Dig.  50,  lit.  9,  s.  I.)— 12.  {ViJ,  Mcibom., 
Comment   in  Class.  Formul.  Archintr.,  Ilelmst.,  1668.) 


archiatri,"  together  with  an  account  of  his  duties, 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and 
judge  of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked 
among  the  officers  of  the  Empire  as  a  mcariiis  or  dMx> 

ARCHIMI'MUS.    (F«i.  MiMFs.) 

ARCHITECTU'RA.  {Vid.  Amphitheatrhm,, 
Aoxm  Ductus,  Arcus,  Basilica,  Bath,  House, 
Temple,  &c.) 

ARCHITHEO'ROS.    {VU.  Theoria.) 

ARCHON  (upx<Jv).  The  government  of  Athens 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of  changes, 
which  history  records  as  the  lot  of  many  other 
states.*  It  began  with  monarchy ;  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  dynasty  and  aristocracy,  ended  in 
democracy.  (By  dynasty  is  here  meant  that  the 
supreme  power,  though  not  monarchical,  was  con- 
fined to  one  family.)  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  maybe 
'jaid  to  have  been  the  first ;  for  to  him,  whether  as  a 
real  individual  or  a  representative  of  a  certain 
period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the  difierent  and 
independent  states  of  Attica  under  one  head.'  The 
last  was  Codrus,  in  acknowledgment  of  whose 
patriotism  in  meeting  death  for  his  country,  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  determined  that  ho  one 
should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  Paaikev^,  or 
king.  It  .seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it 
was  the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolishing 
the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  called  upxovre^,  or  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life :  stiU  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  office 
being  made  mtilhvo;,  or  accountable,*  which,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  nobility  had  some  control 
over  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  the  barons  of  the  feudal 
ages,  they  exercised  the  power  of  deposition. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continu. 
ance  of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  MedontidEe,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  family 
elected  as  such.  At  the  end  of  his  ten  years  (B.C. 
684),  a  much  greater  change  took  place :  the  ar- 
chonship  was  made  annual,  and  its  various  duties 
divided  among  a  college  of  nine,  chosen  by  suffrage 
(.xeipoTovia)  from  the  Eupatridee,  or  Patricians,  and 
no  longer  elected  from  the  Medontidse  exclusively. 
This  arrangement  continued  till  the  timocracy  es- 
tablished by  Solon,  who  made  the  qualification  for 
office  depend  not  on  birth,  but  property,  stiU  retain- 
ing the  election  by  suffrage,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, so  far  impairing  the  authority  of  the  archons 
and  other  magistrates  as  to  legalize  an  appeal  from 
them  to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself' 
The  election  by  lot  is  believed  to  have  been  introdu- 
ced by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  508) ;'  for  we  find  this  prac- 
tice existing  shortly  after  liis  time ;  and  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  made  no  alteration  in  the 
a" peat;,  or  mode  of  election,  but  only  in  the  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  If,  however,  there  be  no  interpolation 
in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,'  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  election  hv  lot  was  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Solon ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  other  ev- 
idence strongly  mcline  us  to  jome  such  supposition, 
or,  rather,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  necessitv.  The  lasl 
change  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Aristei- 
des,'  who,  after  the  battle  of  Platoea  (B.C.  479), 


1.  ( Virf.  Le  Clire,  and  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.)— 2.  (Vicft 
Scieuza  Nuova.— Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  627.— Arnold,  Thncvd.. 
Append,)— 3.  (Thncyd,.  ii,,  15,)— 4,  (Pans.,  ii„  5,  «  10,— be 
mosth,,  Neier.,  1370,— Aristot,,Polif,,  ii.,  9,— Biickh,  Pub.  Econ 
of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  27,  transl.)--5.  ('Oifo  t,ii5  of  \a7,-  cralc  irplrnr 
huoiwq  Koi  Tr£pi  hthiilv,  rh  rd  ijifcacrn/piov,  f./.faf(C  h\>Ktv 
PUltarch,  Solon.,  18.)— 6.  (Herod.,  \-i.,  c.  109,)— 7,  (Demosth 
Timocr,,  p.  747,)— 8,  (TpiHn  i|'«0i(rfia  Koiritr  nrai  71)1'  jroMr 
liitv,  Ka!  T-ous  apxoi'Taj  ^J  'AOnvatwv  irdvroiv  al{ltl(r8at.  Plu 
tarch,  Arist.) 
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abolished  the  property  qualification,  throwing  open 
the  archouship  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi- 
zens, that  is,  to  the  Thetes  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whoin  were  not  allowed  by 
Solon's  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  hnd  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristeides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  (ol  vevTaKoaiofiidifi- 
vot^). 

Still,  after  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions, 
some  security  was  left  to  ensure  respectability;  for, 

Previously  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  he  un- 
erwent  an  examination,  called  the  avuKptai;,"  as  to 
his  being  a  legitimate  and  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
son,  and  qualified  in  point  of  property :  d  exet  to 
Ti/iTifia ;  was  the  question  put.  Now  there  are^ 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ex- 
amination continued  even  after  the  time  of  Aris- 
leides ;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  in 
question  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  promiscuous- 
ly, but  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  admitted 
that  this  latter  limitation  soon  became  obsolete ;  for 
we  read  in  Lysias*  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor 
as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  disqualified 
from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  buf  only  by 
bodily  Infirmity ;  freedom  from  all  such  defects  be- 
ing required  for  the  office,  as  it  was  in  some  re- 
spects of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after  pass- 
ing a  satisfactory  avdKpi.cic,  each  of  the  archons,  in 
common  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to  be 
deposed,  on  complaint  of  misconduct  made  before 
the  people,  at  the  first  regular  •assembly  in  each 
prytany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  trnxstporovia, 
as  it  was  called,  took  place ;  and  we  read"  that,  in 
one  case,  the  whole  college  of  archons  was  deprived 
of  office  (uTztxeipoTovTidTi)  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
one  of  their  body :  they  were,  however,  reinstated, 
on  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future.  {VU. 
Archairesui.) 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian  histo- 
ry, we  learn  from  Strabo"  that  even  in  his  day 
{f^xpi  viiv)  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom  of 
Athens;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athenians 
would  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  office  associated 
■nith  some  of  their  most  cherished  remembrances. 
That  the  archonship,  however,  though  still  in  ex- 
istence, was  merely  honorary,  we  might  expect 
from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at  Rome ;  and, 
indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by 
strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.  Such,  more- 
over, was  the  democratical  tendency  of  the  assem- 
bly and  courts  of  justice  established  by  Solon,' 
that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons  had  lost  the 
great  political  power  which  they  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed,' and  that,  too,  after  the  division  of  their 
functions  among  nine.  They  became,  in  fact,  not, 
as  of  old,  directors  of  the  government,  but  merely 
municijial  magistrates,  exercising  functions  and 
•  bearing  titles  which  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  duties  of  the 
single  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first,  or  president  of  this  body,  was  called  iip- 
xm  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  or  iipxuv  kwuviifiof, 
from  the  year  being  distinguished  by  and  registered 
in  his  name.  The  second  was  styled' ap;[(ji'  fiaa- 
iXevc,  or  the  king  archon ;  the  third,  Tro%iij.apxog,  or 
commander-in-chief;  the  remaining  six,  ^ea/ioBirai, 
or  legislators.  As  regards  the  duties  of  the  archons, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  what  belong- 
ed to  them  individually  and  what  collectively.'  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

1.  (Pliit.,  Arist.,  ad  init.f— 2.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  viii.,  96.— Di- 
nar., c.  Anstog.,  p.  107  ;  tovs  iuvsa  apxovras  dvaKpivtrc  d 
Yoicai  ci  mioUcnv.  Demosth.,  Eubul.,  1320.)— 3.  (Schomann, 
De  Comit.  Ath.,  296,  tiansl.— Bockh,  ii.,  277.)— 4.  (Sb-m  roii 
'A.imdTDV,  p.  169.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1330.— PollM, 
viii.,  95.— Harpocr.  in  Kupi'n  KnXijiria.)- 6.  (ix.,  c,  1.)— 7.  (Plut. 
in  vit3.>-8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  126.)— 9.  (Schomajm,  174,  transl.) 


judicial  functions  of  the  ancient  kings  devolfed 
upon  the  apx^v  i7ruvv(iO(,  who  was  also  constituted 
a  sort  of  state  protector  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves.'  Thus  he  was  to  superintend 
oiphans,  heiresses,  families  losing  their  representa- 
tives (oi/coi  ol  i^epTi/xovjievot),  widows  left  pregnant, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  not  wronged  in  any  way. 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  inflict 
a  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  or  to  bring  the  parties  to 
trial.  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  under 
his  peculiar  care ;  for  we  read'  that  he  could  com- 
pel the  next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress 
himself,  even  though  she  were  of  a  lower  class,  or 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Again,  we 
find^  that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inheritance 
or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the 
party  in  possession  before  the  archon  eponymus, 
who  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  trying  the  suit.  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  authority  was  only  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  parties  were  citizens,  the  pole- 
march  having  corresponding  duties  when  the  heir- 
ess was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  understood  that, 
except  in  very  few  cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide 
themselves,  but  merely  brought  the  causes  into 
court,  and  cast  lots  for  the  dicasts  who  were  to  try 
the  issue.*  Another  duty  of  the  archons  was  to  re- 
ceive daayyiXiai,  or  informations  against  individu- 
als who  had  wronged  heiresses,  children  who  had 
maltreated  their  parents,  guardians  who  had  neg- 
lected or  defrauded  their  wards.'  Informations  of 
another  kind,  the  {vSci^i<;  and  (fuaic,  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponymus,  though  Demosthenes  assigned 
the  former  to  the  thesmotnetEe.  The  last  office  of 
the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a  sacred 
character ;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  and  the  ThargeUa,  the  latter  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  functions  of  the  upxuv  flaGiXHic  were  almost 
all  connected  with  religion :  his  distinguishing  title 
shows  that  he  was  considered  a  representative  of 
the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of  high-priest,  as  the 
Rex  Sacrificnlus  was  at  Rome.  Thus  he  presided 
at  the  Leneean,  or  older  Dionysia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  games  called  XaftwaSri(j>opiat,  and 
had  to  offer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  the  Eleu- 
sinium,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in- 
dictments for  impiety,  and  controversies  about  the 
priesthood,  were  laid  before  him ;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  arei- 
opagus,  and  voted  with  its  members.  His  wife,  also, 
who  was  called  ISaai'kiaaa,  had  to  olfer  certain  sac- 
rifices, and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should 
be  a  citizen  of  pure  blood,  without  stain  or  blemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  ri  toS  ^ac- 
l\eu^  ctou.^ 

Thepolemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, the  commander-in-chief;'  and  we  find  him 
discharging:  military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  arpaTriyoi : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  ma- 
gistrate, appointed  by  lot,  being  invested  with  such 
important  functions ;  and  in  after  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  a 
great  measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  sit 
perintendence  of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  the  prtetor  peregrinus  at 
Rome.     In  fact,  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his 


I.  (Demosth.,  Maoar.,  Ktf^o;,  p.  1076.— Pollui,  viii  89.)— 2 
(Demosth.,  Macar.,  p.  1052.)— 3.  (Id.,  p.  1055.— Pollux,  Onom  , 
vui.,  52.)^.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  2,  p.  1136.)— 5.  {KdKwaii 
fTTtKAjJpov,  yovcuv,  dpcjiaviav.  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  48,  49.— De 
mosth.,*Timocr.,  707.— Schomann,  174.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  Lacr 
940.— Androt.,  601.— Neajra,  1370.— Lysias,  And.,  103,  where  th« 
duties  are  enumerated.— Elmsley  ad  Aristoph.,Achiini  1143  «. 
scholia,— Clinton,  F.  H.,  468,  4.-Harpocr.  in  'Er.„£Arrfe  rm 
livurnpiuiv.  Plato.  Euthv.  et  Thest.,  ad  fm.— PoUnx,  Onom, 
viii.,  90.)— 7.  (Herod.,  vi..  109,  111.— Pollux,  Onom    vlu    «lT 
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"  Constitution  of  Athens,"  that  the  polemarch  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to 
citizens.^  Thus,  all  actions  aifecting  aliens,  the 
isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought  before  him  pre- 
viously to  trial ;  as,  for  instance,  the  dkri  inzpoa- 
raalov  against  a  foreigner  for  living  in  Athens  with- 
out a  patron  ;  so  was  also  the  dUii  uwoaraciov 
against  a  slave  who  failed  in  his  duty  to  the  master 
who  had  freed  him.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
march's  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  vow  made  by  Callimachus 
at  Marathon,  and  to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell  in  war.  These  three  ar- 
chons,  the  iiruw/ios,  jSaaiX^^,  and  TroXeiiapxog,  were 
each  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  thesmothetae  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislators,"  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make 
laws,  or  •Sea/ioi,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though,  in  reality,  they  only  declared  and  explained 
them.  They  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they  might  detect  any 
inconsistencies  or  superfluities,  and  discover  wheth- 
er any  laws  which  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
records  among  the  rest.'  Their  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary  alter- 
ations to  a  legislative  committee  chosen  for  me  pur- 
pose, and  called  vofioderai. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothetse 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.*  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  but  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  grand  jury,  or  inquest.  Thus  they 
received  hSei^eis  against  parties  who  had  not  paid 
their  fines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  state,  and  cKay- 
yMat  against  orators  guilty  of  actions  which  dis- 
qualified them  from  addressing  the  people  ;  and  in 
default  of  bringing  the  former  parties  to  trial,  they 
lost  their  right  of  going  up  to  the  areiopagus  at  the 
."nd  of  their  year  of  oflice.'  Again,  indictments  for 
personal  injuries  {iSpiuc  ypa^ai)  were  laid  before 
them,  as.  well  as  informations  against  olive  growers, 
for  rooting  up  more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each 
proprietor  by  law.'  So,  too,  were  the  indictments 
for  bribing  the  HeliEea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  re- 
tained advocates  {avvfiyopoL)  who  took  bribes  either 
in  public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
A  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
Jaughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  (elaayycTdaL)  to  the  people ;  and 
where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the  sen- 
ate, and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their  duty 
to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
confirmation  or  revision. 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  av/iSoXa,  or  agreements  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.' 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  archons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  disath  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  knix^ipoTovia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany,'  and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the 

1.  {Demosth.,  Lacr.,  940. —  Arint.  ap.  Harpocr.,  s.  v.  Pole- 
march.— Pollux,  Tiii.,  I)  92,  93.)— 2.  (ThirlwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  17.)— 3.  (.Ssch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  59.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
Till.,  87,  88.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  Mid.,  629,  530.— Macnr.,  1075.- 
Timocr.,  707. — Biickh,  vol.  i.,  p.  59  ;  ii.,  p.  72,  transl. — ^schin., 
Timarch.,  p.  5.) — 0.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  ii.,  1137. — Neaira, 
1351,  1303,  1368.- Timocr.,  720.— PoUux,  viii.,  88.— SchUmann, 
271.— BOckh,  i.,  259,  317.)— 7.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  viii.,  87.— Har- 

Socr.,8.  V.  K«raxc(po'^(>v(a. — Schumann,  224. — Demosth.,  Arist., 
30.) — 8    {l-riflinTtoai  d  SoKu  KaXw?  SfiXEtv-) 
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people  deposed,  if  an  action  or  indictment  were  the 
consequence  of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the 
dicasts  or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  Ihs 
annual  election  of  the  strategi  and  other  military 
officers. 

In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  duties  of 
the  archons,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words  apx^ 
and  apxovTe;  :  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  Attic  oratoii 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  referring  to 
the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  and  sometimes  to 
any  other  magistracy.  Thus,  in  Isaeus,'  we  might, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  that  when  a  testator  lefl 
his  property  away  from  his  heir-at>-law,  by  what 
was  technically  called  a  Soacc,^  the  archon  took  the 
original  will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be 
present  at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to 
it.  A  more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  el; 
Tuv  apxoVTan  is  meant  one  of  the  danivo/iot,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (apx^i)  as  well  as  the  nine  ar- 
chons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.'  The  greatest  of  the  for- 
mer was  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchies ;  a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  cfiaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle  ;  and  if  any  one 
struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmothetae  or  the 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he  be- 
came ari/iof,  or  infamous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  The  archons,  at  the 
close  of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among 
the  members  of  thg  areiopagus.  (  Vid.  Areiopagcs.) 
The  principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  archons 
and  their  duties  is  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  work  called 
'Ovo/iaariKov  :  he  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Conamodus, 
A.D.  190,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  work,  and  is 
generally  believed  to  have  borrowed  his  information 
from  a  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  "Constitution 
of  Athens."  It  is,  however,  necessary  tc  ronsult 
the  Attic  orators,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reieren- 
ces  which  are  given  in  the  course  of  this  artiele. 
Among  the  modem  writers,  Bockh  and  Sehomann 
are  occasionally  useful,  though  they  give  no  regulai 
account  of  the  archonship. 

ARGHO'NES  (,apxavi];).  The  taxes  at  Athens 
were  let  out  to  contractors,  and  were  frequently 
farmed  by  a  company  under  the  direction  of  an 
apxuvijc,  or  chief  farmer,  who  was  the  person 
responsible  to  the  state.* 

ARCIFIN'IUS  AGER.     (Vid.  Ageimensobes.> 

*ARKTION  and  ARKEION  {apxrcov  and  up- 
Ktiov).  There  is  great  confusion  of  names  and 
uncertainty  in  respect  to  these  plants.  Alston  re- 
marks that  Dioscorides'  description  of  the  upxeiov 
agrees  better  with  the  character  of  the  Arctium 
Lappa,  or  Burdock,  than  his  description  of  the 
apxTiov.  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  the  former 
to  be  the  Arctium  Lappa,  and  suggests  that  the  laUer. 
may  be  the  Verbascum  ferru^neumfi 

*ARKTOS  (apKTOf).  I.  The  common  Bear,  or 
Ursus  Arctos,  L.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  could 
scarcely  be  acquainted  with  the  U.  maritimus.  The 
up/tTof  of  Aristotle  is  the  ordinary  Brown  Bear,  and 
the  habits  of  the  animal  are  well  described  by  him: 
"  The  bear,"  observes  this  writer,  "  is  an  omnivor- 
ous animal,  and,  by  the  suppleness  of  its  body, 
climbs  trees,  and  eats  the  fruits,  and  also  legumes. 
It  also  devours  honey,  having  firs,  broken  up  tlie 
hives ;  crabs,  too,  and  ants  it  cats,  and  also  preys 
upon  flesh."  Aristotle  then  describes  how  the  ani- 
mal attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  even  the  bull.'— 


1.  (De  Cleonymi  Htered.)— 2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.— IsiBUS,  rtpi 
itXiipwv.)— 3.  (Baokh,  ii.,  322.— Demosth.,  Lep.,  462,  464, 465.— 
Mid.,  524.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  86.)— 4.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  p 
65.— BSckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Ath.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  28,  53.)— j.  (Dl- 
oscor.,  iv.,  104,  105. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Anstot.,  ^ 
A.,  viii.,  5,— Penny  Cyclop.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  84.) 


ARCUS. 


ARCUS  TRIUMPHALIS. 


II.  A  crustaceous  fish,  described  by  Aristotle. 
Most  probM)ly  the  Cancer  Arctus,  or  Broad  Lobster 
of  Pennant.' 

ARCUS  (also  fornix'  and  Kafiapa),  an  arch  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  an  aperture,  or  carried 
from  one  side  of  a  wall  to  another,  and  serving  as 
the  roof  or  ceiling  to  the  space  below.  An  arch  is 
formed  of  a  series  of  wedge-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
supporting  each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together 
by  the  pressure  of  the  centre  one  upon  them,  which 
latter  is  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  key- 
stone. • 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined,  and 
as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  The 
use  of  both  arches  and  vaults  appears,  however,  to 
have  existed  in  Greece  previously  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  though  not  to  have  been  in  general  prac- 
tice.^ But  the  constructive  principle  by  which  an 
arch  is  made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid 
resistance  against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumfer- 
ence, was  known  to  tnem  even  previously  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaining :  the'  chamber 
built  at  Orchomenus  by  Minyas,  king  of  BcEotia, 
described  by  Pausanias,*  and  the  treasury  of  Atreus 
at  Mycense.'  Both  these  works  are  constructed 
under  ground,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar chamber  formed  by  regular  courses  of  stones 
laid  horizontally  over  each  other,  each  course  pro- 
jecting towards  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  one 
below  it,  till  they  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
which  was  capped  by  a  large  stone,  and  thus  re- 
sembled the  inside  of  a  dome.  Each  of  the  hori- 
zontal courses  of  stones  formed  a  perfect  circle,  or 
two  semicircular  arches  joined  together,  as  the 
subjoined  plan  of  one  of  these  courses  wiU  render 
evident. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of  each 
■  stone  is  bevelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the 
apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  irregular- 
shaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
stones  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  sec- 
tional cutting  throughout  their  whole  length.'  In- 
deed, if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed  upon 
any  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of 
earth  all  round  them  would  have  caused  them  to 
collapse.  The  method  of  construction  here  de- 
scribed was  communicated  to  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gell.  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  Gfeeks  did  understand  the  con- 
structive principle  upon  which  arches  are  formed. 


I  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  15;  Tiii.,7.)— 2.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  vi.,  631. 
— Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  7.) — 3.  (Mitford,  Principles  of  Design  in  Ar- 
chitecture.)—4.  (ix.,  38.)— 5.  (Pana.,  ii.,  16.) 


even  in  the  earliest  times  j  although  it  did  not  occtki 
to  them  to  divide  the  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  set 
the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a  superincumbent 
weight.  But  they  made  use  of  a  contrivance,  even 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  our  archway  in  making 
corridors,  or  hollow  galleries,  and  which,  in  appear- 
ance, resembled  the  pointed  arch,  such  as  is  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  eflfected  by  cutting  away 
the  superincumbent  stones  in  the  manner  already 
described,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon. 
The  mode  of  construction  and  appearance  of  the 
arches  are  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the 
walls  of  Tiryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Gell's 
Argolis.  The  gate  of  Signia  (Segni)  in  Latium 
exhibits  a  similar  example. 


Of  the  different  forms  and  curves  of  arches  now 
in  use,  the  only  one  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  semicircle ;  and  the  use  of  this  constitutes  one 
leading  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, for  by  its  application  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  execute  works  of  far  bolder  construction 
than  those  of  the  Greeks  :  to  erect  bridges  and 
aquasducts,  and  the  most  durable  and  massive  struc- 
tures of  brick.  *(On  the  antiquity  of  the  Arch 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  "  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
some  of  the  chambers  in  the  pavilion  of  Remeses 
III.,  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  were  arched  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
show  that  the  fallen  roofs  had  tms  form.  At  Sag- 
gara,  a  stone  arch  still  exists  of  the  time  of  the 
second  Psammiticus,  and,  consequently,  erected  600 
years  before  our  era ;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  the 
style  of  its  construction,  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  stone  vaults.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  quantity  of  wood  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofing,  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  used  in  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1540  B.C. ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Beni  Hassan,  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Joseph." — Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Anc.  Egiiptians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116,  117,  1st  series.) 

ARCftlS  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  triumphal  arch), 
an  entire  structtire,  forming  a  passage-way,  and 
erected  in  honour  of  an  individual,  or  in  commem- 
oration of  a  conquest.  Triumphal  arches  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  of  a  single  archway,  or  a  central  one  for 
carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  foi 
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ft  ot -passengers,  which  sometimes  have  side  com- 
mujiications  with  the  centre.  Those  actually  made 
use  of  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumphal  entry  and  pro- 
cession were  merely  temporary  and  hastily  erected, 
and,  having  served  their  purpose,  were  taken  down 
again,  and  sometimes  replaced  by  others  of  more 
durable  materials. 

Stertinius  is  the  first  upon  record  who  erected 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  the 
Fornm  Boariiun,  about  B.C.  196,  and  another  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  surmounted 
by  gilt  statues.'  Six  years  afterward,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  buUt  another  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  on 
which  he  placed  seven  gilt  statues  and  two  figures 
of  horses  f  and  in  B.C.  121,  Fabius  Maximus  built 
a  fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero= 
the  Fornix  Fabiamis.  None  of  these  remain,  the 
Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  being  one  of  the  earli- 
est among  those  still  standing. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  diiferent 
writers  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
live  of  which  now  remain:  1.  Arms  Drusi,  which 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Claudius  Drusus  on 
the  Appian  Way.*  2.  Arcns  Titi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Titus, 
after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  finished  till  after  his  death ;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  Divus,  and  he  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procession.  This  arch  has  only  a  single 
opening,  with  two  columns  of  the  Roman  or  Com- 
posite order  on  each  side  of  it.  3.  Arcus  Scptimii 
Severi,  which  was  erected  by  the  senate  (A.D.  207) 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  honour  of  that  em- 
peror and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on 
account  ot  his  conquest  of  the  Parthians  and  Ara- 
bians. 4.  Arcus  GaUieni,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Gallienus  by  a  private  individual,  M.  AureUus 
Victor.  5.  Arcus  Constantini,  which  is  larger  and 
more  profusely  ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  has  three  arches  in  each  front,  with  columns  sim- 
ilarly disposed,  and  statues  on  the  entablatures  over 
them,  which,  with  the  other  sculptured  ornaments, 
originally  decorated  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

ARCUS  (/3j6f,,T6fov),  the  bow  used  for  shooting 
arrows.  The  bow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
weapons,  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
gei/^ra!.  ise  3't:  the  globe,  both  among  civilized 
and  ia.'uarous  nations.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mythical  origin,  some  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  taught 
the  use  of  it  to  the  Cretan's,*  and  others  attributing 
the  discovery  either  to  Scythes  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
or  to  Perses  the  son  of  Perseus.'  These  several 
fables  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  very  superior 
skill  and  celebrity  of  the  Cretans,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Persians  in  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  In  the  Roman  armies  it  was  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  auxiliaries ;  and  these  auxili- 
aries, called  sagUtarii,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
Arabians.' 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  acted 
only  a  subordinate  though  important  part.  Their 
position  was  in  the  rear;  and,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  protection  aiForded  by  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers, who  occupied  the  front  ranks,  their  skill  was 
rendered  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  Homer*  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
m  the  Trojan  army  of  men  slain  by  the  arrows  of 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  accomplished 

1.  (Liv.,  xxriii.,  27  )— 2.  (Liv.,  xxivii.,  3.)— 3.  (in  Ven-.,  i., 
.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Cliu(i.,  i.)— 5.  (Diod.  Sic,  v.,  74.)— 6.  (Plin.,H. 
N.,  vii.,  56.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxxvij.,  40  ;  xlii.,  35.— Compaio  Xen., 
Anab.,  i.,  2,  ^  9  :  Kp^rc?  ro^iirat.- Arrian,  Exp.  Af ,  i.,  8,  ^  8 : 
'*  ^'i"'^ntnM.  t.hfl  Cretan,  leader  of  the  avchers  ;"  Euouewraf, 
•  K*i)s.  h  ToErfoxis-'— »■  <Il-i  ™'->  266-315.) 
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tliis  object  by  sheltering  himself  under  the  ample 
shield  of  his  brother  Ajax. 

Among  the  Scythians  and  Asiatics,  archery  was 
universally  practised,  and  became  the  principal 
method  of  attack.  In  the  description  given  by  He- 
rodotus' of  the  accoutrements  of  the  numerous  and 
vast  nations  which  composed  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
we  observe  that  not  only  Arabians,  Medes,  Parthi- 
ans, Scythians,  and  Persians,  but  nearly  all  the  othei 
troops  without  exception,  used  the  bow,  although 
there  were  differences  characteristic  of  the  several 
cotmtries  in  respeci  to  its  size,  its  form,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  made.  Thus  the  Indians 
and  some  others  had  bows,  as  well  as  arrows,  made 
of  a  cane  {/caXa/io^),  which  was  perhaps  the  bamboo. 

Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Scythian  bow.  Various  authorities  conspire  to  show 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  upper  of  the  two  fig- 
ures here  exhibited,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Sii 


W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases.  It  shows  the  Scythian 
or  Parthian  bow  unstrung,  and  agrees  with  the  fonn 
of  that  now  used  by  the  Tartars,  the  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Scythae.  In  conformity 
with  this  delineation,  an  unlettered  rustic,  who  had 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus  (0HCETC),  says  that  the 
third  letter  was  like  a  Scythian  bow.° 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  bow,  the  usual  form 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  fig- 
ures, has  a  double  curvature,  consisting  of  two  cir- 
cular portions  united  by  the  handle.  The  fabrica- 
tion and  use  of  bows  of  this  kind  are  described  by 
Homer'  in  the  following  manner:  Pandams,  the 
Lycian  archer,  having  obtained  the  long  horns  of  a 
species  of  wild  goat,  had  them  smoothed  and  polish- 
ed by  a  bowman  (/cepaofoof  rtKTuv),  fitted  to  one 
another  at  tiic  base,  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  riiiff  of  gold  {vpvairi  Kopavrj).  Preparing  to 
shoot,  he  lowers  his  body  (Trori  yalij  ayKXiva^.    Com- 

Eare  the  next  woodcut).  His  companions  cover 
im  with  their  shields.  Having  fitted  the  arrow,  he 
draws  the  string  towards  his  breast  {vnipiiv  fiai^u 
TTE/locrfi').  The  bow  {fiw^,  as  opposed  to  vevpn) 
twangs,  the  string  resounds,  and  the  anjw  flies  to 
reach  its  mark.  We  see  tiiis  action  exhibiied  in 
the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to  Ih*' 


group  of  the  .Slgina  marbles,  and  perharif  r-early  as 


1.  (vii.,  61-80.)— 2.  (Ap.  Athen.,  x.,  p.  454,  d.— Compiin 
TlieocT.,  xiii.,  56,  and  Scliol.  in  loc, — Lycophr.,  914. — AiulB 
Marcell.,  ixii.,  8. — Diod.  Sic,  1.  c.)— 3.  (II.,  iv.,  105-120.) 
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old  as  ihe  age  of  Homer  himself.'  The  bow,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  this  statue,  -n-as  probably  of  bronze, 
and  has  been  lost.  -,,   ,  . 

It  is  evident  that  a  bow,  made  and  handled  in  the 
manner  here  described,  could  not  be  longer  than 
three  or  four  feet,  and  must  have  been  far  less  pow- 
erful than  the  Scythian  bow.  On  account  of  the 
material,  it  is  often  called  by  the  classical  authors 
a  horn  (aepag,"  corral'). 

Tills  difference  of  size  and  form  caused  a  differ- 
ence also  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  bow.  The 
Greek,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  drew  his  right 
hand  with  the  string  towards  his  breast,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  iEginetan  statue,  in  Homer's  account 
of  Pandarus,  and  in  Virgil's  description'  of  Camilla ; 
the  Scythian,  on  the  contrary,  advancing  boldly  to- 
wards the  enemy,  and  often  on  horseback,  obliged 
by  the  length  of  his  bow,  which  he  held  vertically, 
to  avoid  stooping  and  to  elevate  his  left  hand,  drew 
the  other  up  to  his  right  ear,  as  is  practised  by  our 
archers  in  the  present  day.'  The  Oriental  arrow 
was  long  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  bow,"  and 
was  sent,  as  Procopius  observes,  with  such  force 
that  no  shield  or  thorax  could  resist  it. 

The  bow  was  sometimes  adorned  with  gold 
(whence  aureus  arcui').  The  golden  ring,  or  han- 
dle, has  been  already  mentioned.  Apollo  is  called 
by  Homer  "  the  god  of  the  silver  bow"  {dpyupoTofof ). 

The  bowstring  was  twisted,  and  was  made  either 
of  thongs  of  leather  (veipa  jSoeia*),  of  horss-hair 
(i-K-Kcta  rpixuacs'),  or  of  the  hide,  or  perhaps  the  in- 
testines, of  the  horse  {nervus  equimis'-'). 

When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case  (rof- 
oBljKii,  yapvTof,  Corytus),  which  was  made  of  leather 
(scorteitm"),  and  sometimes  ornamented  ((jiacivo;"). 
The  bowcase  is  often  repeated  and  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis.  'Thus 
encased,  the  bow  was  either  hung  upon  a  peg"  or 
carried  on  the  shoulders.'* 

Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  the  use 
of  the  bow  is  attributed  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Cupid,  and 
Hercules  ;  and  they  are  often  represented  armed 
■with  it  in  ancient  works  of  art.    (Vid.  Sagitta.) 

ARDA'LION  (apSd^wv  or  ap6uviov),  also  called 
oarpaKov  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made, 
was  a  vessel  of  water,  which  stood  before  the  door 
of  a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  been  with  the  corpse  might  pu- 
rify themselves  by  sprinkling  the  water  on  their  per- 
sons." 

*ARD'EA  (t-poiJiof),  the  Heron.  Aristotle"  de- 
scribes three  species :  1.  The  ipoSib;  tt^Uo^,  the 
Ar(ka  cinerea  cristata,  L.,  or  common  Heron.  3. 
The  Atu/cof ,  the  Ardea  alba,  or  Great  Egret.  3.  The 
aarepiac,  the  Ardea  stellaris,  or  European  Bittern. 
This  last  is  remarkable  for  flying  very  high,  and 
hence  it.s  name  (^darepia;,  stellaris),  as  if  it  flew  up 
to  the  veiy  stars.  Its  attitude  also,  when  at  rest,  is 
very  singular,  the  beak  being  raised  up  to  the  heav- 
ens." Virgil's  description  of  the  soaring  flight  of 
this  bird  is  admirably  true  to  nature : 


Dcscrlt,  atqi(£  attain  sit/pra  volat  ardea 
There  is  a  small  species  of  heron  which  Gesner 
supposes  may  have  been  the  ila^i^  of  Oppian. 
Some  late  authors,  however,  would  rather  refer  the 
i?.a(ptc  to  the  Coot,  or  Fulica  atra,  L." 

A'REA  {uXus  or  alai),  the  threshing-floor,  was 
a  raised  place  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  the 


1.  (Compare  Virg.,  Xa,,  xi.,  858-862.)— 2.  (Anacreon,  iii.— 
Horn.,  Od.,  xxi.,  395.)— 3.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  859.)^*.  (1.  c.)— 5. 
(Eustath.  in  II.,  iv.,  p.  452.— Procop.,  Bell.  Pers.,  1.)— 6.  (See 
Xen.,  as  quoted  under  Ansa.) — 7.  (Virg.,  JTn.,  xi.,  652.) — 8. 
.;Il.,iT.,  122.)— 9.  (Hesych.)— 10.  (^n.,ix.,622.)— 11.  (Festus.) 
—IS.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xxi.,  55.)— 13.  (Od.,  1.  c.)— 14.  (rii^'  (S^oioiu 
txcDf.  U.,  i.,  45.— .ain.,  xi.,  652.)— 15.  (Hesych.,  s.  t.— Pollux, 
Onom.,viii.,7.) — 16.  (H.  A.,ix.,9.) — 17.  (Cuvier's  Animal  King- 
dom, vd.  i.,  p.  376,  transl.)— 18.  (Georg.,  i.,  364.)— 19.  (Adams, 
A  ppend.,  s.  v  ) 
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wind.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  this  Uooi 
hard;  it  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stones,'  bui 
more  usually  covered  with  clay  and  smoothed  witli 
a  great  roller.''  It  was  also  customary  to  cover  it 
with  lees  of  oil,  which  jjrevented  insects  injuring  it, 
or  grass  growing  upon  it.^  The  grains  of  the  com 
were  beaten  out  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  treading  upon 
it,  or  by  flails  (fustes*). 

AREIOPAGUS  (6  'Apuog  Truyof,  or  hill  of  Ares), 
at  Athens,  was  a  rocky  eminence,  lying  to  the  west 
of,  and  not  far  from,  the  AcropoUs.  To  account  for 
the  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thus,  some 
said  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Tijnazons,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped  there  when 
they  attacked  Athens ;  others  again,  as  jEschylus, 
from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  to  that  god ;  while 
the  more  received  opinion  connected  the  name  with 
the  legend  of  Ares  having  been  brought  to  trial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho- 
hius.'  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  the 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  council  {'H  h 
'kpda  mya  Pov'kn)  which  held  its  sittings  there, 
and  was  sometimes  called  'H  uva  (SovXy,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sa; 
in  the  Cerameicus  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
body  of  very  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
tribunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
express  assertions  of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  ol 
Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the  council  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother :  a  trial  which  took  place  be- 
fore Athena,  and  which  J2schylus  represents  as  the 
origin  of  the  court  itself  Again,  we  find  that,  even 
before  the  first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  740)  began,  the 
Messenian  king  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute 
to  the  Argire  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Arei- 
opagus ;'  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  it  had  already  obtained  consid- 
erable reputation  for  equity  in  its  decisions ;  a  repu- 
tation which  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  eslab- 
lish. 

There  is  suflicient  proof,  then,  that  the  Areiopa- 
gus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  its  constitution  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  might  almost  be  called  its 
founder.  What  that  original  constitution  was  must 
in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  aristocratieal, 
the  members  being  taken,  like  the  Ephetae,  from  the 
noble  patrician  families  {upmrivdr/v}.  We  may  re- 
mark that,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Ephetas,  fifty- 
one  in  number,  sat  collectively  in  four  different 
courts,  and  were  charged  with  the  hearing  of  such 
cases  of  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  as  admit- 
ted of  or  required  expiation  before  the  accused  could 
resume  the  civil  and  religious  rights  he-  had  lost :  a 
resumption  impossible  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was  re- 
quired or  given.'  Now  the  EphetEe  formerly  ad- 
ministered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and 
the  Areiopagus  then  formed  one  court,  which  deci- 
ded in  all  eases  of  murder,  whether  wilful  or  acci- 
dentah  In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  separation  of  functions  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Arei- 
opagus no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the 
EphetEe  remained  so,  and,  as  such,  were  competent 
to  administer  the  rites  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there- 
fore left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even  af- 
ter the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connexion  insisted 


1.  (Colum.,  i.,  6.)— S.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  178.)— 3.  (Cato,  De 
He  Rust.,  91,  129.)— 4.  (Colum.,  ii.,  21  )— 5.  (Demosth.,  Axis., 
p.  642.— jEschyl.,  Euraen.,  659.)— 6.  (Pans.,  iv.,  5,  I.— Thiri- 
wall.  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  345.) — 7.  (Muller,  Eumen.,  64.— 
Pollm,  Onom.,  viii.,  125.) 
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on.  may  to  a  great  extent  be  true ;  but  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plutarch  {Solon),  in  a  quotation  from  the  laws 
of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  legislator 
the  Areiopagites  and  Ephetae  were  in  some  cases 
distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon,  that 
the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in  the 
constitution  of  Athens  was  to  make  the  qualification 
tor  office  depend,  not  on  birth,  but  property ;  also 
that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons,  af- 
ter an  unexceptionable  discharge  of  their  duties, 
"  went  up"  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  members 
of  it  for  fife,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.' 

The  council  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be  aris- 
tocratic in  constitution ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Attic 
writers,  continued  so  in  spirit.  In  fact,  Solon  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  two  councils,  the  senate 
and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check-  upon  the  democ- 
racy ;  that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  the  state, 
ridmg  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less  tossed 
by  storms."  Nay,  even  after  the  archons  were  no 
longer  elected  by  suffrage,  but  by  lot,  and  the  office 
was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Athenian 
citizens,  the  "upper  council"  stUl  retained  its  former 
tone  of  feeling.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Isocrates,= 
that  no  one  was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  off  his  old  hab- 
its on  becoming  an  Aieiopagite ;  and,  though  this 
may  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political 
principles  of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified 
by  the  older  and  more  numerous  members :  a  modi- 
fication which,  though  continually  less  in  degree, 
would  still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the 
Areiopagus  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting 
force  to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these 
changes  in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  ex- 
tended its  functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a 
criminal  court,  tr3ring  cases  of  "  wilful  murder  and 
wounding,  of  arson  and  poisoning,"'  whereas  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and  political 
nature.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  made  the  council 
an  "  overseer  of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
lav/s,"  empowering  it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got 
his  living,  and  to  punish  the  idle.* 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gites were  "  superintendents  of  good  order  and  de- 
cency," terms  rather  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  it 
is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to  leave  their  au- 
thority. There  are,  however,  recorded  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  its  exertion.'  Thus  we  find 
that  they  called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant 
and  dissolute  living,  and  that,  too,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
occasionally  rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  indus- 
try, and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
jajvoi/tovo/iof  made  domiciliary  visits  at  private  enter- 
tainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests  was  not 
too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  But  their 
censorial  and  political  authority  was  not  confined 
to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character.  We  learn 
from  Aristotle,'  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  inva- 
sion, when  there  was  no  money  in  the  public  treas- 
ury, the  Areiopagus  advanced  eight  drachmse  a  man 
to  each  of  the  sailors :  a  statement  which  proves 
that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their  own,  rather  than 
any  control  over  the  public  finances,  as  some  have 
inferred  from  it.'  Again  we  are  told'  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chaironeia,  they  seized  and  put 
to  death  those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief 
preservation  of  the  city. 
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It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  supported  them 
in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which  they 
must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  objects.  In 
connexion  with  this  point,  we  may  add  that,  when 
heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been  committed,  but 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  Imown,  or  no  accuser 
appeared,  the  Areiopagus  inquired  into  the  subject, 
and  reported  (uiro(j)aiv£tv)  to  the  demus.  The  re- 
port or  information  was  called  atzoi^aaii.  This  was 
a  duty  which  they  sometimes  undertook  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  old- 
established  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order  of  the 
demus.'  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  they  cany  this 
power,  that  on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an 
individual  (Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death.' 
.Again  we  find  them  revoking  an  appointment 
whereby  .ffischines  was  made  the  advocate  of 
Athens  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  sub- 
stituting Hyperides  in  his  room.  In  these  two 
cases,  also,  they  were  most  probably  supported  by 
public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party  in  the  state." 

They  also  had'  duties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.*  We  read,  too, 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  religious  cen- 
sors, they  on  one  occasion  examined  whether  the 
wife  of  the  king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an 
Athenian ;  and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  her  husband.'  We  learn  from  the  same  pas- 
sage that  it  was  their  office  generally  to  punish  the 
impious  and  irreligious.  Again  we  are  told,  though 
ratner  in  a  rhetorical  way,  that  they  relieved  the 
needy  from  the  resources  of  the  rich,  controlled  the 
studies  and  education  of  the  young,  and  interfered 
with  and  punished  public  characters  as  such.' 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a  crimi- 
nal court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which  Solon 
continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence  must 
have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a  consid- 
erable obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  de- 
mocracy at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
state.  In  fact,  Plutarch'  expressly  states  that  So- 
lon had  this  object  in  view  in  its  reconstruction; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Pericles,  who  never 
was  an  archon  or  Areiopagite,  and  who  was  oppo- 
sed to  the  aristocracy  for  many  reasons,  resolved  to 
diminish  its  power  and  circumscribe  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. His  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  a 
statesman  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  also  a  military 
commander.'  They  experienced  much  opposition 
in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly,  but  also 
on  the  stage,  where  .Sschylus  produced  his  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which  was  to  im- 
press upon  the  Athenians  the  dignitv,  the  sacred- 
ness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  instimtion 
which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  reform. 
He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a  tribunal 
instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena,  and  puts 
into  her  mouth  a  popular  harangue  full  of  warnings 
against  innovations,  and  admonishing  them  to  leave 
the  Areiopagus  in  possession  of  its  old  and  well 
grounded  rights,  that  under  its  watchful  guardian- 
ship they  might  sleep  in  security.'  Still  the  oppo- 
sition failed  :  a  decree  was  carried,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopagus  was  "mutilated," 
and  many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished."  Ci- 
cero, who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another,  that  from 
that  time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ecclesia. 
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and  the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour. 
Plutarch'  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived  the 
Areiopagus  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  authority 
(rdf  npiaeie  tt/I^v  oXiyuv  dmiaa;),  establishing  an 
unmixed  democracy,  and  making  themselves  su- 
preme in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had  for- 
merly been  a  superior  tribunal.  But  we  infer  from 
another  passage  that  the  council  lost  considerable 
authority  in  matters  of  state;  for  we  learn  that 
Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement  to  which  she  had  previously  been 
a  stranger;  that,  "  like  a  rampant  horse,  she  would 
not  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped  at  Euboea,  and  leap- 
ed upon  the  neighbouring  islands."  These  ac- 
counts in  themselves,  and  as  compared  with  others, 
are  sufficiently  vague  and  inconsistent  to  perplex 
and  embarrass ;  accordingly,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  Pericles  effected;  some,  among  whom  we' 
may  mention  Midler, "  are  of  opinion  that  he  depri- 
ved the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  wilful  murder;  and  one  of  his  chief  arguments 
is,  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  .Sschylus  to 
support  them  in  this  prerogative,  which  therefore 
must  have  been  assailed.  For  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall's  remarks,^  merely  stating,  in  addition,  that 
Demosthenes*  expressly  affirms,  that  neither  tyrant 
nor  democracy  had  ever  dared  to  take  away  from 
them  this  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the 
innovation  do  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  Arei- 
opagus lost  its  authority  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but 
rather  that  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superin- 
tending the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both 
in  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising 
some  control  over  their  decisions.  Now  an  author- 
ity of  the  former  kind  seems  far  removed  from  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfaction 
the  verdicts  had  always  given.  We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible ; 
and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  Ephialtes  was  to  make  the  Areiopa- 
gus, like  other  functionaries,  accountable  to  the  de- 
mus  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed,  we  know 
they  afterward  were.'  This  simple  regulation  would 
evidently  have  made  them  subservient,  as  they  seem 
to  have  been,  to  public  opinion;  whereas  no  such 
subserviency  is  recorded  in  criminal  matters,  their 
tribunal,  on  the  contrary,  being  always  spoken  of  as 
most  just  and  holy ;  so  much  so,  that  Demosthenes 
says'  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insinuation  against  the  righteousness  of  their  ver- 
dicts. Indeed,  the  proceecUngs  before  the  Areiopa- 
gus, in  cases  of  murder,  were,  by  their  solemnity 
and  fairness,  well  calculated  to  ensure  just  decis- 
ions. The  process  was  as  follows :  The  king  ar- 
chon'  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
probably  to  guard  against  any  contamination  from 
the  criminal.'  The  accuser,  who  was  said  eic 
'Apecov  Tzayov  iTnaK^TTetVj  first  came  forward  to 
make  a  solemn  oath  {Sia/ioaia)  that  his  accusation 
was  true,  standing  over  the  slaughterei  victims, 
and  imprecating  extirpation  upon  himselT  and  his 
whole  family  were  it  not  so.  The  accused  then 
denied  the  charge  with  the  same  solemnity  and 
form  of  oath.    Each  party  then  stated  his  case  with 
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all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to  the  suB- 
ject,  and  not  Deing  allowed  to  appeal  in  any  way  to 
the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  judges.'  After  the 
first  speech,"  a  criminal  accused  of  murder  might 
remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the  capital 
punishment  fixed  by  Draco's  Qeafioi,  which  on  this 
point  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  cases  of  parri- 
cide, neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court  had  po  yer  to 
prevent  this;  but  the  party  who  thus  evaded  the 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  return 
home ;'  and  when  any  decree  wa*  passed  at  Ath- 
ens to  legalize  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country.* 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  tells  us' 
that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  refeiTed  a  case  which  perplexed  him- 
self and  his  coimcil  to  the  Areiopagus  (ut  adjudices 
graviores  exerdtatiaresqiui) ;  they  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  that 
day  100  years  (jxniesimo  anno  adesse).  They  exist- 
ed in  name,  irideed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero  mentions  the  council  in  his  letters ;' 
and  under  the  Emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius 
(A.D.  380),  'Povfioc  ^fjaTO(  is  called  proconsul  of 
Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite.' 

Of  the  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  orators, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  men- 
tioned except  in  terms  of  praise.  Thus  Lysias 
speaks  of  it  as  most  righteoifs  and  venerable ;' 
and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  its  members, 
that  it  was  considered  rude  in  the  demus  laughing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  them  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  they  had  been 
deputed  to  investigate.  This  respect  might,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  their 
lost  power,  more  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state,  ar 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  indeed,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  doiafiaaia 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  moral 
influence ;  but,  shortly  after  the  age  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  a  change  had  taken  place ;  they  had  lost 
much  of  their  respectability,  and  were  but  iU  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  others  which  they  did  not 
observe  themselves. 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  is  generally  quoted  as  r_ 
instance  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters ;  but 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  brought  before  the  council.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cognisance  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  un- 
authorized forms  of  religious  worship,  called  i-Tti- 
Bera  lepa,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Trdrpia  or  older 
rites  of  the  state.'  There  was  also  a  tradition  that 
Plato  was  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  Areiopagus." 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Areiopagas  :- 
its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  moment,  thejo 
are  various  accounts ;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  fixed  number  when  the  archons  be- 
came members  of  this  body  at  the  expiration  of 
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their  year  of  office.  Lysias,  indeed,  speaks  of 
tliem'  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Areiopagiis  even 
during  that  time;  a  statement  which  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject, 
by  supposing  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  council 
during  their  year  of  office,  but  were  not  permanent 
members  till  the  end  of  that  time,  and  after  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination. 

ARE'NA.     ( Firf.  Amphitheatrum.) 

ARETAL'OGI  were  persons  whose  occupation 
appears  to  have  been  to  amuse  the  company  at  the 
Roman  dinner-tables.''  They  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  some  contempt,  as  Juvenal  speaks 
of  the  Tiiendax  arelalogus.^  Casaubon  thinks  that 
they  were  poor  philosophers,  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic 
schools,  who,  being  unable  to  procure  followers,  de- 
livered their  discourses  on  virtue  and  vice  at  the 
dinners  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as 
those  whom  Seneca*  calls  drcuUdores  pMlosophos.' 
Ruperti  says  that  they  were  persons  who  boasted 
of  their  own  valour  (aptrri),  like  the  Miles  gloriosus 
of  Plautus.^  Tumebus  takes  the  word  to  mean 
•'  sayers  of  pleasant  things,"  from  dperof,  pleasant.'' 

ARGE'I.  We  learn  from  Livy'  that  Numa  con- 
secrated places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ser- 
vices, which  were  called  by  the  pontifices  "  argei." 
Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the  argei,  and  says 
they  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  distributed  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  city.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  uses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, and  that  little  is  unimportant.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  they  were  solemnly  visited  on  the  Liber- 
alia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  when- 
ever the  flamen  diMis  went  {ivil)  to  them,  he  was 
to  adhere  to  certain  observances.  They  seem  also 
to  have  been  the  depositaries  of  the  topographical 
records.  Thus  we  read  in  Varro,  "  In  sacreis  Arge- 
orum  sciiplum  est  sic ;  Oppius  mons  priiiceps,"  &c., 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  a  tradition  that  these  argd 
were  named  from  the  chieftains  who  came  with 
Her.  ules,  the  Argive,  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
Oijpitoline,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Satumian 
Hill.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  historical 
value  or  meaning  of  this  legend ;  we  may,  however, 
notice  its  conformity  with  the  statement  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the 
name  of  Argos  was  cormected.' 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  certain  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was  done 
by  the  pontifices,  the  vestals,  the  pra3tors,  and  other 
citizens,  after  the  performance  of  the  customary 
sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in  number, 
made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of  men  {el6a?.a 
MifpcUela).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  this  rite ;  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  was  a  symbolical  ofltring  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  and  that  the  number  w  as  a  repre- 
sentative either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiae  at 
Rome,  or  perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships.'" 

*ARGEM0'NE  {upysfiavn),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  DodonsBUS  is  almost  disposed  to  regard  as 
identical  with  the  Glaucium,  or  Horned  Poppy. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Papaver  argemone. 
The  paragraph  in  Dioscorides,  in  which  the  second 
species  is  described,  would  seem  to  be  spurious. 
Pliny  calls  this  plant  Argemonia,  and  assigns  it  va- 
rious curative  properties  "in  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  gout,  angina,  &c." 


1.  (ircjA  Tov  SijmB,  p.  110,  111.— VitJ.  Argum.  Orat.,  c.  An- 
clrot.)— 2.  (Suot.,  Octnv.,  74.)— 3.  (Sat.  xv.,  15,  10.)— 1.  (Ep. 
29.)— S  (Cosiiub.  in  Suet.,  Octav.,  74.)— 0.  (Ruperti  in  Juv., 
rv. ,  16  J— 7.  (Adversaria,  x.,  13.)— 8.  (i„  22.)— 9.  (Varro,  Do 
Lmg.  Lat.,  iv.— Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  791.— Aul.  GoU.,  x.,  15.— Nio- 
buhr,  Horn.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  214,  transl.)— 10.  (Varro,  DeLing.  Lat., 
vi.— Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  021.— Dionys.  Ilalicar.,  i,,  19,  38.- Plu- 
tarch, Qutcs.  Rom.,  p.  102,  Reislie. — Arnolil,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i., 
p.  67. — Bunscn  und  Plattnor,  BeschreibunR  Roms,  vol  i  ,  p 
688-702.)— 11.  (DioBcor,,  ii.,  208.— Adorns,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


ARGENTA'RII,  bankers  or  mcjney-changers  ai 
Rome.  The  public  bankers,  or  Tnensarii,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  argoUarii.  The  highest 
class  of  mensarii,  the  mensarii  guingueviri  or  hivm- 
viri,  were  a  sort  of  extraordinary  magistrates,  the 
office  being  generally  filled  by  persons  of  high  rank; 
their  business  was  to  regulate  the  debts  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  provide  and  distribute  specie  on  emer- 
gencies." I'here  were  other  mensarii,  who  stood 
lower  than  these,  and  whose  office  approximated  to 
that  of  the  argentarii ;  and  still  lower  stood  the 
Tmmmularii,  though  these  were  also  public  function- 
aries. The  argentarii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private 
bankers,  who  did  all  kinds  of  broking,  commission, 
and  agency  business  for  their  customers.  They 
are  called  argentarii;  argcntecE  Tnensm  exerdtores; 
argenli  distracLm'es ;  negoliaJores  stipis  argentaria.' 
Their  private  character  is  clear,  from  what  Ulpian 
says:'  "  Taberna  (i.  e.,  argentaria)  pnilica  sunt, 
quarum  usus  ad  privates pertinet."  Almost  all  money 
transactions  were  carried  on  through  their  interven- 
tion, and  they  kept  the  account-books  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Hence  all  terms  respecting  the  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor  were  borrowed  from 
banking  business  :  thus,  rationem  accepti  scribere  ("to 
put  down  on  the  debtor's  side  in  the  banker's  book") 
means  "  to  borrow  money  ;"  rescribere,  "  to  pay  it 
back  again  ;"  nomen  (an  item  in  the  account)  is  "a 
debt,"  or  even  "  a  debtor,"  as  when  Cicero  says,' 
"  Ego  meis  rebus  gestis  hoc  sum  asseculus  ut  bonum 
nomen  existimer."^  On  these  books  of  account, 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  modem  Italian  system 
of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  see  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  ii.,  7. 

The  functions  of  the  argentarii,  besides  their 
original  occupation  of  money-changing  {perm'ul<itm 
org-ffBit),  were  as  follows  :  1.  Attending  public  sales 
as  agents  for  purchasers,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  interpreies.'  2.  Assaying  and  proving  money 
{probatio  nummmuni).  3.  Receiving  deposites,  or 
keeping  a  bank  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
If  the  deposite  was  not  to  bear  interest,  it  was  called 
depositum,  or  vacua  pecunia ;'  if  it  was  to  bear  inter- 
est, it  was  called  creditum.'  The  argentarii  were 
said  not  onljf  recipere,  but  also  conslituere,  so  that  an 
action  constitulce  pecunia  would  lie  against  them.' 

The  shops  of  the  bankers  -nere  in  the  cloisters 
round  the  foram :  hence  money  borrowed  from  a 
banker  is  called  res  circumforaneum ;  and  the  phrases 
foro-  cedere  or  abire,  foro  mergi,  &c.,  mean  "  to  be- 
come bankrupt."  The  argentarii  at  Rome  were 
divided  into  corporations  (sodetates),  and  formed  a 
collegium  like  the  mensarii  and  ntmimularii.  The 
argentarius  was  necessarily  a  freeman. 

ARGENTUM  {upyypogj,  silver.  According  to 
Herodotus,'"  the  Lydians  were  the  first  people  who 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver ;  but,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  most  ancient  writers,  silver  money  was 
first  coined  at  jEgina,  by  order  of  Pheidon,  about 
B.C.  869."  The  silver  coins  of  Greece  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds,  which  diffi;r  in  appearance 
according  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  struck. 
The  most  ancient  are  very  thick,  and  of  rade  work- 
manship ;  those  of  .^gina  usuallv  bear  on  the 
upper  side  the  figure  of  a  turtle  or"  a  tortoise,  and 
on  the  under  an  indented  mark,  as  if  the  coin  at 
the  time  ijf  striking  the  metal  had  been  placed  upon 
a  puncheon,  and  had  received  a  mark  from  the 
weight  of  the  blow.  The  second  kind,  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Xenophon. 


1.  (Liv.,  i-xiii.,  21  ;  "Propter  penjriam  argcnti  trium\ir. 
mensarii  facti."— Tk/.  etiam  BudLPus,  De  Asse,  v.,  p.  173.— 
SalmasMis,  Dn  Mode  Usur..  p.  509.)— 2.  (Orelli,  Inscript.,  n 
4060.)— 3.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  1,  s.  32.)— 4.  (»d  Fam.,  v,,  6.)— 5.  [Vti. 
Bcntley's  note  on  Horace,  Epist.  II.,  i.,  105.) — 6.  (Plaut.,  Cui^ 
cul.,  iii.,  I,  03,  sei).)— 7.  (Plaut.,  CurcuL,  ii.,  3,  60-69  ■  iii.,  66, 
iv.,  3,  3.)— 8.  (Snet.,  Octav.,  39.)— 9.  [Vid.  Salmas.,  Do  Mod« 
Usur.,  p.  722.)— 10.  (i.,94.)— 11.  (Ephorus,  ap.  Strab.,  viii.,  r 
376.— jEI.,  Var.  Hist.,  xii.,  10.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  83.— Ab 
thon's  Class.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Phidon.) 
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are  also  of  a  thick  form,  but  not  so  clumsy  m  ap- 
pearance. The  third,  which  belong  to  a  later  period, 
are  broad  and  thin.  The  Greek  coins,  and  especi- 
ally the  Athenian,  are  usually  of  veiy  fine  sUver. 
SoDje  -writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  ^aser  metal ;  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  finest  possess  a  small 

Quantity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hussey'  found,  upon  trial, 
lat  the  most  ancient  Athenian  coins  contained 
about  -X  of  the  weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about 
jij-,  and  the  more  modem  about  -jL;  the  last  of  which 
is  nearly  the  same  alloy  as  in  our  o^vn  silver  coin. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their  coin- 
age was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece,  and 
Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with  profit  in 
any  market ;'  but  this  remark  should  probably  be 
limited  to  the  coinage  of  liis  own  time.  '(Mr.  Hus- 
sey  made  his  experiments  with  three  Attic  drachmae 
of  diflirent  ages :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
rudest  and  earliest  style ;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
but  still  of  a  thick  form,  with  the  head  of  Minerva, 
resembling  that  of  the  oldest  coins,  but  not  quite  so 
clumsy ;  the  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
thin,  with  the  owl  standing  on  the  diota,  the  helmet 
of  Minerva's  head  surmounted  by  a  high  crest,  and 
with  other  characteristics  of  the  later  coinage  of 
Athens.  After  stating  the  results,  as  given  above, 
Mr.  Hussey  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows :  "  Now, 
of  these  three  drachmae,  the  first  and  third  are  less 
fine  than  other  Greek  money.  Out  of  nine  trials  of 
Greek  and  one  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
three  Attic  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
lowest  of  all ;  and  the  first  of  them  is  likewise  in- 
ferior to  all  but  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
is  of  finer  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  this  alone 
can  belong  to  the  coinage  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks.  And,  as  the  other  two  must  be  of  different 
ages,  the  first  belongs  to  an  age  earlier  than  Xeno- 
phon, the  second  to  a  later.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  coins  to  which  the  second  drachma  belongs, 
that  is,  the  middling  class  of  Attic  silver,  between 
the  thickest  and  rudest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
pieces,  may  be  set  down  as  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes  and  Xenophon :  the  very  clumsy  and 
ill-executed  pieces,  from  which  the  firei  was  taken, 
belong  to  an  interior  coinage  of  an  earlier  age ;  and 
the  broad,  thin  corns  to  later  times,  when  the  money 
was,  lor  Athens  at  least,  considerably  debased. 
The  comparative  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
that  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
their  money,  even  where  the  currency  had  good 
credit  and  wide  circulation ;  and,  therefore,  those 
writers  are  mistaken  who  have  reckoned  the  worth 
■)f  it  as  if  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver. 
For,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the  alloy  in  the 
oldest  coins  is  due  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
metal,  yet,  when  the  later  coins  are  baser  than  the 
earlier,  this  can  only  be  because  they  were  inten- 
tionally alloyed."^) 

It  has  been  already  remarked  under  Ms,  that 
silver  was  originally  the  universal  currency  in 
Greece,  and  that  copper  appears  to  have  been  sel- 
dom coined  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains*  that  gold 
was  coined  first,  because  it  was  the  more  readily 
ibund  and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but  there  are 
sufiicient  reasons  for  believing  that,  even  as  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Atlienians  had  no  gold  currency.  (  Vid.  Aurum.)  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  the  words  coimected 
with  money  are  derived  from  upyvpoi,  and  not  from 
Xpvao;,  as  Karapyvpoo,  "to  bribe  with  money;"  ap- 
yvpafioiSoc,  "  a  money-changer,"  &c. ;  and  iipyvpo; 
is  itself  not  tmfrequently  used  to  signify  money  in 
general,'  as  ss  is  in  Latin. 


1.  (Ancient  Wejg'hts  and  Money,  p.  45.) — 2.  (Aristoph.,  Han., 
"S2.— Xen.,  Vcct.,  iii.,  2.)— 3.  (Ancient  Weights,  &c.,  p.  45,46, 
47  1—4.  (Prol  in  Horn.,  I)  59.J— 5   fSnpIi   Antig.,  295.) 
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silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.C.  269,  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war ;'  but  the  Roman 
coinage  of  silver  never  appears  to  have  been  so  free 
from  baser  metal  as  the  best  Athenian  coinage. 
Under  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  the  coinage  was'  so 
much  debased  that  it  contained  ^  silver  and  |  alloy. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  impression  on  silver 
coins  was  usually,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rome 
with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter; 
and  on  the  reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four 
animals  (bigie,  quadriga),  whence  they  were  called 
respectively  bigati  and  quadrigati,  sc.  mimmi.  {Vid. 
BiGATOs.)  The  principal  silver  coins  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  respectively  the  drachma 
and  denarius.     {Vid.  Drachma,  Denarius.) 

The  Athenians  obtained  their  silver  from  the  sil- 
ver mines  at  Laurion,  which  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Athens.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon''  that  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  he  considered  them  inexhaustible.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  ari- 
sing from  them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  sera  they  were  no 
longer  worked.'  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  called  siliier  earth  {ap-yvplrti  yij, 
or  simply  apyvplrif^).  The  same  term  (terra)  was 
also  applied  to  the  ore  by  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
most  of  their  silver  from  Spain.* 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
considerably  at  different  periods  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history.  Herodotus  mentions  it^  as  1  to  13 ; 
Plato'  as  1  to  12;  Menander"  as  1  to  10;  and 
Livy'  as  1  to  10,  about  B.C.  189.  According  to 
Suetonius,'"  Julius  Csesar,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
changed gold  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9  ; 
but  the  most  usual  proportion  imder  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  was  about  1  to  12;  and  from  Con- 
stantine  to  Justinian  about  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15.'- 

•ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  auicksilver  or  Mer- 
cury. It  is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (apyvpog  x"- 
rof),  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  latter :  "  This  is  procured  when  a  portion 
of  cinnabar  is  rubbed  with  vinegar  in  a  brass  mor- 
tar and  with  a  brass  pestle."  All  the  modern  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  va- 
pour in  distilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa- 
tion by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  tmderstood  even 
four  centuries  later ;  for  Pliny"  distinguishes  be- 
tween quicksilver  {Argentum  vivum)  and  the  liquid 
silver  {Hydrargymi)  procured  by  processes  which 
he  describes  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 
This  hydrargyrus  he  supposes  to  be  a  spurious  imi- 
tation of  quicksilver,  and  fraudulent  substitute  for 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied."  Dios- 
corides,  however,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  means, 
according  to  Hill,  by  iSpapyvpo^  KaO'  iavTov  the 
quicksilver  that  is  sometimes  fotmd  in  a  fluid  state  " 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    {Vid.  Cinnaearis.)'* 

APr'IAS  rPAiJ>H  (apytag  ypaiii),  an  action  to 
which  any  Athenian  citizen  was  liable,  according 
to  the  old  law,  if  he  could  not  bring  evidence  thai 
he  had  some  lawful  calling.  The  law  was  intro- 
duced by  Draco,  who  made  the  penalty  of  convic- 
tion death ;  Solon  re-enacted  the  law,  substituting, 
however,  for  the  capital  punishment  a  fine  of  100 


1.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  ixiiii.,  13,)— 2.  (Vectig.,  iv.,  2.)— 3.  (PauB., 
i.,  1,  tj  1. — BBckh,  On  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  translation  of  the  Public  Economy  of  Athens  > 
—4.  (Xen.,  Vectif.,  i,,5  ;  iv.,  2.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  31.) 
—6.  (iii.,  95.)— 7.  (Hipp.,  c.  6,  p.  231.)— 8.  (ap.  Poll.,  Onom., 
\x.,  76.)— 9.  (xxxviii.,  11.)— 10.  (Jul.,  54.)— 11.  (Wurm,  De  Pon- 
der., <Sic.,  p.  40,  41.)— 12.  (H.  N.,  ixxiii,  20  ;  xi.xiii.,  41  )— 11 
(Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  21.)— 14.  (IIill's  Theophrast.,  p.  235.) 
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drachmse  for  the  first  conviction,  and  a  loss  of  civic 
rights  (ciTi/iia)  if  the  same  person  was  convicted 
three  times  of  indolence.'  Accordingto  Julius  Pol- 
lux^' Draco  did  not  impose  a  severer  punishment 
than  uTijiia,  and  Solon  did  not  punish  it  at  all  till 
the  third  offence.^ 

♦ARGILLA,  Potters'  Clay,  included  frequently 
by  the  Latin  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
Creta.  Thus  Palladius  says,  "  Crela,  guam  argiUam 
dicimiis:"  and  Columella,  "  Creta,  quavMimtwrfiguU, 
qutamque  nonnvUi  argiUam  vocatd."*  These  writers 
speak  repeatedly  of  "creta  figidaris,"^  "creta  qua 
jkmt  ampliora."  Cclsus,  too,  speaks  of  "creta 
figularis,"^  and  Vitruvius  of  "  vas  ex  creta  factmti, 
non  coctum.""  By  the  term  Creta,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  such  as  potters' 
clay,  pipe-clay,  or  fullers'  earth.    (  Vid.  Creta.) 

»ARGrTIS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgd'  for  its  extraordinary  durability,  and  pro- 
cured from  a  small  grape  abounding  in  juice.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  white  wine.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  some 
analogy  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  obtained  from  a  small  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency.'" 

APrTTlOT  AIKH  (apyvpiov  diav)  was  a  civil  suit 
of  the  class  irpof  riva,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetae,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  in  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  was  lia- 
ble, to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  is  casually  alluded 
to  in  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,"  and  is  treated 
of  at  large  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

♦ARGYRI'TIS  (apyvplTic:),  a  name  given  to  the 
ore  from  which  silver  was  obtained.    (Vid.  Argen- 

TUM.) 

ARGUROKOPEI'ON  (lipyvpoKomlov),  the  place 
where  money  was  coined,  the  mint.  That  at  Ath- 
ens appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  {ijpaov)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephorus. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins.'" 

ARGYRAS'PIDES  (_apyvpdam6e;),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
They  were  held  in  high  honour  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  they  went  over  to  Antigo- 
nus.'^  t,iyy  mentions  them  as  the  royal  cohort  in 
the  army  of  Antigonus.'*  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  had  in  his  army  a  body  of  men  who  were 
called  argyroaspides}^ 

*AR'IA  (apia),  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin  held 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  and  MiUer  makes  it  to 
be  that  kind  which  gets  the  English  name  of  "White 
Beam-tree,  namely,  the  Pyrus  Aria  of  Hooker.  But 
Schneider,  upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp,  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Quercus  Hex." 

ARIADNEI'A  {' kpiaSvcM),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicings  and  merriment."  Another  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
.  Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
'  instituted  by  Theseus  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gorpiseus.  The  Amathu- 
sians  called  the  grove  in  which  the  grave  of  Ari- 
adne was  shown,  that  of  Aphrodite-Ariadne.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch"  from  Paeon,  an 
Amathusian  writer. 


1.  (bys.,  c.  Nic,  Apylas. — Ap.  Dioff.  Laert.  in  Solone. — Har- 
pocr.,  s.  V.  K»;:rot  ct  irdTaiio^. — Va!.  Max.,  ii.,  6,  3.) — 2.  (Onom., 
riii.,  6,  «  42.)— 3.  (VU.  Taylor,  Loot.  Lysiac.,  p.  707,  708.)— 4. 
(Pillad.,  i.,  34,  3.— Colnm.,  iii.,  11,  0.)— 5.  (Colum.,  iii.,  11,  9  ; 
vi.,  17,6;  viii.,S,  3.— Veg.,iii.,4.)— 6.  (Colatn.,  xii.,  4,  5,)— 7. 
(i.,  3.)— 8.  (viii.,  I,  5.)— 9.  (Goorg.,  ii.,  99.)— 10.  (Henderson's 
Anc.  Winos,  p.  78.)— 11.  (in  Bojot.,  1002  ;  in  Olympiod.,  1179.) 
—12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  103.— DSokli,  Pub.  Boon,  of  Athens, 
Tol.  i.,  p.  194,  transl.) — 13.  (Justin.,  xii.,  7. — Curtius,  iv.,  13. — 
Plutarch,  Eumcn.,  13,  Ac.) — 14.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,40.)— 15.  (Lam- 
prid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  50.)— 16.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  7.— Adams, 
Ippimd.,  8.  r.)— 17.  (Plutarch,  Thes.,  20.)— 18.  (Tho«    "i  > 
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ARIES  (tpjof),  the  battering-ram,  was  usej  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be- 
.sieged  cities.  It  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash. 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
(KcfaX^,  i/j6o/i^,  TrpoTo/iij^),  which  resembled  in  its 
form  the  head  of  a  ram ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with 
its  forehead.  The  upper  figure  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  coluiun  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  aries  in  its  simplest 
state,  and  as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by  human 
hands,  without  other  assistance.  Even  when  the 
art  of  war  was  much  advanced,  the  ram  must  have 
been  frequently  used  in  this  manner,  both  whenever 
time  was  wanting  for  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments, and  wherever  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable.  This 
sculpture  shows  the  ram  directed  against  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  more  vulnerable 
than  any  other  part.  ("  Angidarem  turrim  ictus  fo- 
ravit  arietis  violentior. '') 


<u — r 


In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surrounded 
with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut.  By  this  contrivance  the  sol- 
diers were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  they  could  with  ease 
give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  opposite  wall  into  a  state 
of  vibration,  and  thus  to  shatter  it  into  fragments. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  farther  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  "  testudo"  (xeXovri  KpiO(ji6pos'). 
which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the  defen- 
sive assaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus  informs  us 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thick, 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if  its  blows 
were  continued  long  enough.* 

The  beam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  length, 
c.  g.,  80,  100,  or  even  120  feet.  The  design  of  this 
was  both  to  act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  in 
a  position  of  comparative  securitv.  A  hundred 
men,  or  even  a  greater  number,  were  sometimes 
employed  to  strike  with  the  beam. 

"The  besieged  had  recourse  to  various  contrivan- 
ces in  order  to  defend  their  walls  and  towers  from 
the  attacks  of  the  aries.  1.  They  attempted,  by 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  it  on  fire; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth  (<S^(5/5«,»  cUiciis')  or  with  hides 


I.  (Josephus.— Suidas.) — 2.  (Amra.  Marcell.,  xnv.,  2.)  —  3 
(Appian,  Bell.  Mlthrid.)— 4.  (Bell.  Jud.,  iii.)— 5.  (Joa(.nh„  1.  c. 
—6.  (Veget.,  iv.,  23.) 
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icoriis  Imlmlis^),  which  were  sometimes  moistened 
\humedis  taurinis  exuviis^).  2.  They  threw  down 
great  stones,  so  as  to  break  off  the  iron  head  of  the 
ram.'  3.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  they 
erected  beams  turning  upon  upright  posts  (totteno- 
nes)  I  from  the  extremities  of  these  beams  they  sus- 
pended masses  of  lead,  trunks  of  trees,  stones,  or 
parts  of  columns.  They  then  caused  these  ponder- 
ous bodies  to  fall  repeatedly  upon  the  head  of  the 
ram,  while  the  opposite  party  attempted  to  defeat 
(his  effort  by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Antenna,  viz.,  by  the  use  of  sickles 
fijced  to  the  ends  of  long  poles  {asseiilms  fakalis^), 
and  employed  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  stones 
and  other  weights  were  suspended.  4.  They  caught 
the  head  of  the  ram  in  a  noose  (laqueo,^  ^poxoii'), 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  draw  it  on  one  side  and 
avert  its  blows,  or  even  to  overturn  it  and  prevent 
its  action  altogether.'  5.  They  seized  the  head  with 
a  large  forceps  armed  with  teeth,  and  called  the 
wditQiiptLs"),  and  they  thus  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers  in  the  same  way  as  by  using  the  noose. 
6.  They  filled  sacks  with  chaff,  or  stuffed  them  with 
other  soft  materials,  and  suspended  them  by  ropes 
wherever  the  ram  was  expected  to  strike,  so  as  to 
divert  its  blows  and  break  their  force,  the  besiegers 
meanwhile  employing  the  sickles,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  cut  the  ropes.'  This  provision  of  sickles, 
in  addition  to  the  ram,  belonged  to  the  more  com- 
plicated engine,  called  UstvAo  arularia. 

The  larger  machines  of  this  class  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  and  were  put  together 
again  whsn  required  for  use." 

Virgil  is  certainly  chargeable  with  an  anachron- 
ism when  he  speaks  of  the  aries  as  employed  at 
the  sieges  of  Ilirmi  and  of  Laurentum.''  Thucydi- 
des  mentions  the  use  of  it  by  the  Peloponnesians  at 
the  siege  of  Platsea."  But  it  first  became  an  impor- 
tant military  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Carthaginians.  (Vi4.  Falx,  Helefolis, 
Testddo.) 

♦ARIES  {icpcoc),  the  ordinary  ram.     {Vid.  Ovis.) 

♦ARI'ON  (aptluv  or  upiuv),  a  shellfish  noticed  by 
.Elian.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  the  class  Mol- 
lusca,  but  was  formerly  placed  under  the  l/i'macesP 

*ARIS'ARUM  (apiaapov),  a  species  of  plant. 
Dodonffius  makes  out  its  alliance  with  the  Ai'um, 
and,  accordingly,  modem  botanists  give  it  the  name 
of  Arum  arisarum.  Miller  calls  it  Friar's  Cowl  in 
English.'* 

*ARISTOLOCH'IA  {upiaToXoxia),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  modem  Birthwort.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
ancients.  Adams  thinks  there  is  little  reason  for 
rejecting  the  crpoyyvXri  as  being  the  Aristolochia 
Rotunda,  and  the  fiaKpa  as  being  the  Longa,  of  mod- 
em botanists ;  and  yet  Sprengel  inclines  to  refer  the 
one  to  the  A.  pallida,  and  the  other  to  the  A.  Cretica, 
L.  The  KkrifiaTlTi.f  is  unquestionably  the  Aristoloch- 
ia dematitis,  or  Climbing  Birthwort.'*  The  Birth- 
wort  tribe  possess  in  general  tonic  and  stimulating 
properties.  Pliny,  among  other  complaints  in  which 
the  aristolochia  was  found  useful,  notices  severe 
dysenteries,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hip-gout,  the 
sting  of  scorpions,  &c. ;  and  in  Peru,  at  the  present 
day,  the  A.  fragrantissima  (called  in  that  country 
Bejiica  de  la  Eslrella,  or  Star-Reed)  is  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  remedy  against  dysenteries,  malignant 
inflammatory  fevers,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
The  root  is  the  part  used." 


1.  (Vitruv.)— 2.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xx.,  7.) — 3.  {enTol])fi\at  r^iv 
ftrtiaKttv  Tov  iii)xciVTltiaTa5  :  Joseph.,  I.e.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  5.) 
—5.  {Veget.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Appian.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xx., 
11.)— 8.  (Veget.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Joseph.,  Veget.,  Appian.,  11.  cc.)— 
10.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xx.)— 11,  [M-a..,  ii.,  491 ;  xii.,  706.)— 12.  (ii., 
76.)  — 13.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 14.  (Dioscor.,  ]i.,  198. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s. T.)— 15  '*dar"j,  ADpend.,s.v.)— 16.  (T.jnd- 
ley*s  Botany,  p.  71.) 
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ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  (fvrea,  rcvxta,  Horn,  iir- 
Aa),  arms,  armour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  eai  Llest  times, 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  stones  and 
clubs  for  their  weapons,  and  that  they  wore  the 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  they  had  slain,  at 
once  as  proofs  of  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protection  to  their  bodies.  Hence  Hercules 
was  commonly  represented  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  as  well  as  carrying  a  club.'  The 
use  of  the  goatskin  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  ^gis.  Theocritus,  in  the 
following  lines,  describes  the  savage  wrestler  Amy- 
ous as  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  fasten- 
ed over  his  breast  by  two  of  the  paws,  and  depended 
from  thence  over  his  back : 

AvTap  imp  vuToio  Kal  aixho^  r/updro 
'A/cpcjv  Sep/ia  Xiovro^  a^rjiifiivov  tK  nodeLJvuv.^ 

This  mode  of  wearing  the  lion's  skin  is  displayed 
in  two  small  bronzes  of  very  high  antiquity,  which 
have  been  published  by  Micali,'  and  which  are  cop- 
ied in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  the  Homeric  battles,  we  have  some  traces  of 
the  use  of  hides  for  defensive  armour,  as  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Iliad,*  where  Paris  appears  lightly  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  panther's  skin  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. In  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Ancoeus,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  purpose  the 
shaggy  hide  of  a  bear,  and  Argus  that  of  a  black 
bull.'  Even  as  late  as  the  Messenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  serving  under  Aristode- 
mus  as  light-anned  soldiers,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  also  of  bears,  wolves,  and  oth- 
er wild  beasts.' 

Nevertheless,  the  armour  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  armies,  as  represented  by  Homer,  was  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  In  various  passages  he  de- 
scribes the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  his  great- 
est warriors,  viz.,  of  Achilles,  Patrochis,  Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Paris;'  and  we  observe  that  it 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
the  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order 
of  putting  them  on  is  always  the  same.  The  heavy- 
armed  warrior,  having  already  a  tunie  around  his 
body,  and  preparing  for  combat,  puts  on,  first,  his 
greaves  {kvthjX&z^,  ocrece)  ;  secondly,  his  cuirass 
{■96pa^,  lorica),  to  which  belonged  the  iitrpri  under- 
neath, and  the  zone  ((uvij,  ^ufrrijp,  cingulum)  above ; 
thirdly,  his  sword  (f(>or,  etisis,  gladius),  hung  on 
the  left  side  of  his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  which 


1.  (Fi(J.  Theocr.,  xxt.,  279.)— 2.  (Id.,  xxii.,  52.)— 3.  (Italia 
avanti  il  Dominio  dei  Romani,  ]il.  xiv.,  fig.  3,  and  pi.  xvi.,  1  fig 
7.)— 4.  (lii.  17.)— 5.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  199.— ApoU.  Bhod.,i.,  324 
— Schol.  in  loo.)— 6.  (Pans.,  iv.,  11,  ^  1.)— 7.  (II.,  iii.,  328-339 
It.,  132-138  ;  xi.,  15-45 ;  iri.,  130-142  ;  xix.,  364-391.) 
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passed  over  the  right  shoulder;  fourthly,  the  large 
round  shield  {auKOf,  dam;,  clipeus,  scutum),  support- 
ed in  the  same  manner;  fifthly,  his  helmet  (/copnf, 
Kvvii;,  cassis  galea) ;  sixthly  and  lastly,  he  took  his 
spear  (lyx";,  66pv,  hasla),  or,  in  many  cases,  two 
spears  {dovpe  Sia).  Virgil  represents  the  outfit  of 
a  warrior  as  consisting  of  the  same  six  portions, 
when  he  describes  the  armour  made  by  Vulcan  for 
^neas,  and  brought  to  him  by  his  mother.'  The 
form  and  use  of  these  portions  are  described  in  sep- 
arate articles  under  their  Latin  names.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as  shown  in  Hope's 
Costume  of  l/te  Ancients  (i.,  70). 


Those  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  are  called  by  Homer  ua- 
vwrai,  from  their  great  shield  (duTn'f) ;  also  uyxe- 
liaxoi,  because  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their 
adversaries ;  but  much  more  commonly  wpd/iaxot, 
because  they  occupied  the  front  of  the  army :  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  terms,  especially  the 
last,  were  honourable  titles,  the, expense  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  {iravoKyiTj')  being  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  indicative 
cf  strength  and  bravery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were 
called  oKMrai,  because  the  term  uvla  more  espe- 
cially denoted  the  defensive  armour,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  By  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  light-armed,  whom  Herodotus,^  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  calls  uvoir/loi,  and  who  are 
also  denominated  ■<j)ilot  and  yv/ivoi,  yvfivfjTai  or 
yv/ivf/Tec.  Instead  of  being  defended  by  the  shield 
and  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  slighter  cover- 
tag,  sometimes  consisting  of  skins,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  Arcadians,  and  some- 
times of  leather  or  cloth;  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fought  with  darts,  stones, 
bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Though  grcntly  infe- 
rior in  rank  and  prowess  to  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diery, it  is  probable  that  they  often  surpassed  them 
in  numbers ;  and  by  their  agilitv,  by  their  rapid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  by  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  assailing  the  enemy,  coming 
towards  the  front  under  the  protection  of  the  heavy- 


l    (^n.,  nil.,  615-625.)— 2.  (IleroJ.,  i.,  60.i— S.  (ix.,62,  C3.) 
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armed,  and  again  retreating  for  safety  into  the  rear, 
they  rendered  important  service  to  their  employers. 
We  are  justified  in  using  the  term  "  employers," 
because  the  light-armed  were  commonly  attached 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  individuals  of  the  heavy, 
armed  soldiery.  In  this  manner  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  each  Spartan  had  an  appointmeni 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  carry  his  anas,  ta 

Erotect  him  in  danger,  to  assist  him  in  conquering 
is  opponent,  and  also  to  perform  every  menial  ser. 
vice.'  On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  informec; 
by  Herodotus,'  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek 
army  had  only  one  light-armed  to  one  heavy-armet! 
soldier.  In  after  times,  also,  the  Athenian  hophte 
had  usually  one  attendant,  and  received  as  wages 
for  both  himself  and  his  servant  two  drachiuBe  per 
day.^ 

Besides  the  heavy  and  Ught  armed  soldiers,  the 
owTilrai  and  ipiXoi,  who,  in  general,  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  ■jrAraaTai,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  though  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  in  early  times.  Instead  of  the  large 
round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called  the 
■KelTrj,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour,  though 
heavier  and  more  effective  than  that  of  the  ^iKoi, 
was  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The 
weapon  on  which  they  principally  depended  was 
the  spear. 

The  cities  of  Euboea  agreed  to  go  to  battle  only 
as  hoplites,  discarding  the  use  of  light  armour,  de- 
pending on  the  sword  and  lance,  and  handling  the 
latter  as  a  pike.*  T'.ie  Eubceans  were  probably  in- 
duced to  form  this  agreement  in  consequence  of  the 
richness  of  their  island  in  the  ores  of  copper  and 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  those  nations  wMch  had 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considerable  wealth  of  othei 
kinds,  could  scarcely  send  any  but  light-armed  scl- 
diers,  who  commonly  served  as  mercenaries. 

The  Romans  legions  consisted,  as  the  Greek  in- 
fantry for  the  most  part  did,  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  troops  {;'rains  et  levis  armalurm).  But  they 
were  not  formed  upon  the  same  system  of  attaching 
individuals  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  servant.  At  all  events, 
this  system  did  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  to 
any  extent ;  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  ^rmd,  men- 
tions the  armour-bearer  or  squire  (armiger),  we  must 
understand  him  to  allude  to  the  Grecian  or  Oriental 
practice,  or  to  attribute  such  attendance  and  state 
to  kings  and  generals  only. 

When  a  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  heavy-armed  were  posted  in  front  in  three  di- 
visions, viz.,  the  principcs,  the  htstati,  and  the  Iriarii, 
and  behind  them  were  placed  the  light-armed  in  tno 
divisions,  called  the  rorarii,  and  the  accensi  or  irliks, 
the  weight  and  strength  of  the  arms  decreasing 
gradually  in  these  five  divisions,  tmtil  the  rear  con- 
sisted only  of  archers,  slingers,  and  other  troops, 
who  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, and  make  swift  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.  Especially 
in  commencing  an  engagement,  the  light-armed 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  worsted,  they  retreated 
again  in  a  body  behind  the  heavy  troops,  on  whom, 
ns  the  main  stay  of  the  army,  depended  the  decision 
of  the  conflict.  If  the  heavy-armed  were  victori- 
ous, the  light-armed  again  nished  forward  to  aid  in 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pursuit 
was  left  to  them  and  to  the  cavalry,  while  the  prin- 
cipes,  hastati,  and  triaiii  maintained  their  original 
position.' 


1.  (Hcrml.,  h..  10,  28-30.— ^taIlso,  Sparta,  i.,  1,  p.  136,  13".) 
—2.  (1.  r.)— 3.  (Tluicyd.,  Hi.,  17.)— 4.  (Strata.,  x„  1,  12,  13.)- 
5.  (Vogct.,  De  Re  Milit.,  ii.,  15-17.) 
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The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  the  arch  of 
Septiinius  Severus  at  Rome.  On  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  Greek  hoplite  in  the  last  woodcut,  we 
perceive  that,  while  the  national  character  is  dis- 
played by  a  wide  difference  in  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression, the  several  parts  of  the  armour  correspond, 
excepting  only  that  the  Roman  soldier  wears  a  dag- 
ger (fidxaipa,  pugio)  on  his  right  side  instead  of  a 
sword  on  his  left,  and,  instead  of  greaves  upon  his 
legs,  has  fevunalia  and  caligts.  All  the  essential 
parts  of  the  Roman  heavy  armour  {Joiica,  ensis,  cli- 
peus,  galea,  /iMsla)  are  mentioned  together  in  an  epi- 
gram of  Martial,'  and  allercept  the  spear inawell- 
known  passage  of  St.  PauP  whose  enumeration 
exactly  coincides  with  the  figures,  on  the  arch  of 
Severus,  and  who  makes  mention,  not  of  greaves, 
but  of  shoes  or  sandals  for  the  feet. 


The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
were  made  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
pally used  in  their  formation  was  that  coyipound  of 
copper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronze,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, bell-metal.  (_Vid.  JEs.')  Hence  the  names  for 
this  metal  (;i;a/l/£6f,  cbs)  are  often  used  to  mean  ar- 
mcrur,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a  war- 
rior is  called  airyii  ;i;aA/(£i!?  by  Homer,  and  lux  a'ena 
by  Virgil.^  Instead  of  copper,  iron  afterward  came 
to  be  veiy  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  although  articles  made  of  it  are  much  more 
rarely  discovered,  because  iron  is,  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture,  exceedingly  liable  to  corrosion 
and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin  unmixed  with 
copper,  were  also  used,  more  especially  to  enrich 
and  adorn  the  armour.  When  the  Cyclopes,  tmder 
the  direction  of  Vulcan,  make  the  suit  for  .SIneas, 
as  already  mentioned,  they  employ  these  various 
metals : 

"  Fluil  les  rivis,  auriqm  metallum : 
Vnlnificusque  chalybs  vasla  fornace  liipiescil." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
could  have  acquired  their  high  renown  as  conquer- 
ors without  being  regularly  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms.  Vegetius  accordingly,  in  his  first  book,  de- 
votes several  chapters  to  an  account  of  the  exercises 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  recruits  were  provi- 
ded with  shields,  spears,  and  other  weapons  of  un- 
Dsual  size  and  weight,  and  in  other  respects  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  the  discipline  of  the  drill.    The 
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masters  at  arms  were  called  armidoctores  ;ind  campv- 
doctores  {oK^odidaKTol,  6w2.o6idui7Ka}Mi). 

The  armory  or  arsenal,  in  which  arms  of  all 
kinds  were  kept,  was  called  mmamcntarmm  (o7r/lo- 
dfiKTi,  6K7.o<)iv'X6.Ktov^).  The  marine  arsenal  at  the 
Piraeus,  built  by  the  architect  Philo,  was  the  glory 
of  the  Athenians.' 

In  rude  states  of  society,  when  the  spirit  of  tio- 
lence  rendered  life  and  property  insecure,  both  Gre- 
cians and  the  nations  around,  whom  they  called 
barbarians,  constantly  carried  arms  for  their  de- 
fence.^ In  the  time  of  Thucydides*  the  Athenians 
had  discontinued  this  practice,  because  the  necessi- 
ty for  being  always  armed  existed  no  longer;  but 
they  all  bore  spears  and  shields  in  the  public  pro- 
cessions. 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterward  a  cupboard,  in  which  were  kept, 
not  only  arms,  but  also  clothes,  books,  money,  or- 
naments, images,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
value.  The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  house.'  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria.^  We  find  armarium  diskgum 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription 
in  Gruter.' 

ARMAMENT A'RIUM.    (  Vid.  Arma,  p.  95.) 

♦ARMENI'ACA  MALA  (ix^Tia'Ap/^eviaKa),  a  fruit, 
which  Dioscorides  makes  the  same  with  the  fraco- 
cia  of  the  Romans.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  our  Apricot? 

*ARMEN'IDM  (,'Apfieviov),  a  blue  pigment  called 
after  the  country  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscorides  is  esteemed  the  best,  appears  to  have 
been  an  earth;  for  he  requires  it  to  be  smooth,  fria- 
ble, and  free  from  stone.  Adams  makes  it  to  have 
been  an  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  like  the  Lapis 
Lazuli.  Hill,  however,  maintains  that  it  was  a  yel- 
low earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  Armenimn  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Lajiis  Arnunius  (AiOo; 
'ApfitviaKOf),  or  Armenian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
Paulus  .(Egineta,  and  which  is  called  XiBog  Xa^ovpwr 
by  Myrepsus.  Jameson  says  the  Armenian  stone 
of  the  ancients  was  a  limestone  impregnated  with 
earthy  azure  copper,  and  in  which  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  were  sometimes  disseminated.' 

ARMILLA  {ipdXwv,  ipiTitov,  or  ipsXXcov,  x^^^d>v, 
u/KfiSed),  a  bracelet  or  armlet. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Medcs 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  displayed  the  greatest 
taste  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not 
only  armillse  on  their  wrists,  and  on  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  shoulder,  but  also  earrings,  collars  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  turbans.  These  portions 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
intended  to  indicate  the  rank,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
through  successive  generations  down  to  the  present 
day.'° 

In  Europe,  golden  armillEe  were  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  on  their  arms  and  on  their  wrists.''  The 
Sabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  armillae  on  the 
left  arm,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome ;" 


1.  (il.,  57.)  -S.  (Eph.,  Ti  ,  14-17.)— 3.  {Xn.,  ii.,  470.) 


1.  (FiA  Liv.,x3cxi.,23.— Jut.,  xiii.,  83.)— 2.  (Strab.,ii.,l,  15i 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  38.— Val.  Max.,  viii.,  12.— Cic,  De  Orat.,  i, 
14.)— 3.  (Ttacyd.,  i.,  6.)^.  (vi.,  68.)— 5.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  10,  s.  3. 
—Cic,  pro  Cluent.,  e.  64.— Petron.,  Sat.,  29.— Plin.,  IL  N, 
xxix.,  17,  32  ;  xxxv.,  2,  2.) — 6.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  Pnef. — Yopisc., 
Tac,  8.)— 7.  (p.  383,  No.  4.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  1, 165.— Eardocimiu 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  XV.,  21.— Casjri,  Biblioth.  Hispan.  Arab.,  vol.  i.,  pt 
330. — Gesner,  Lex.  Rusticum.) — 9.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  105. — Vitrav., 
7,  9. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXXV.,  28. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Moore'a 
Anc.  Minei-al.,  p.  68,  69.)— 10.  (Herod.,  viii.,  113  ;  ix.,  80.— 
Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  27 ;  i.,  8,  29.— Cyrop.,  i.,  3,  2,  3  ;  vi.,  4,  2,  el 
alibi. — Chares  Mytil.,  ap.  Atlien.,  iii.,  14. — Diod.  Sic,  v.,  45.— 
Com.  Nep.,  Dat.,  iii. — Amm.  MarceU.,  xxiii.,  sub  fin. — Compaw 
Gen.,  xxiv.,  22,  30,  47.— Ezeli..  xxiii.,  42.-2  Sam.,  i.,  10  — Wil 
Ivinson's  Customs  of  Anc  Egypt,  vol.  iii..  p.  374,  375.)— -U  (CI 
Quadrig.,  ap.  Aul.  Gell.,  ix.,  13.— IlEpi  toXs  Ppaxlooi  <m!  too 
KapTols  li'^'Xta  :  Strabo,  iv.,  4,  5.)— 12.  (Liv.,  i.,  11. — Floi  ,  i-J 
—Val  Max.,  ix.,  6,  1.) 
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and  at  the  same  early  period,  the  Samians  wore 
tichly-omamented  anoJets  at  the  solemn  festivals 
in  honour  of  Juno."    • 

It  does  not  appear  that  armillae  were  subsequently 
worn  among  the  Greeks  by  the  male  sex.  But  those 
ladies  v^ho  iiimed  at  elegance  and  fashion  had  both 
anrlets  (irepiCpaxiovia")  and  bracelets  {nepiKapina, 
rcpixtioia,  anpoxeipia),  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
iicl  styles  of  ornament.  In  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
formed  upon  a  Greek  model,  ^  armillae  are  mention- 
ed as  parts  of  female  attire,  and  one  kind  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  spinier.  This  term  {a^iyK- 
Trjp)  is  manifestly  derived  from  a^lyyu  (to  com- 
press), and  its  application  is  explained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bracelet  so  denominated  kept  its 
place  by  compressing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  The 
armilla  was,  in  fact,  either  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  wire  of  considerable  thickness;  and,  although 
sometimes  a  complete  ring,  it  was  much  more  fre- 
quently made  without  having  its  ends  joined ;  it  was 
then  curved,  so  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  be 
slightly  expanded  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
from  one  another;*  and,  according  to  its  length,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  thrice  round  the  arm,  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  times.  When  it  made  several 
turns,  it  assumed  the  form  so  clearly  defined  by  Ho- 
mer in  the  expression  yvafiixTu.^  IXina^,  "  twisted 
spirals;'"  a  form  illustrated  by  numerous  armillse 
of  gold  and  bronze  in  our  collections  of  antiques, 
and  exhibited  very  frequently  on  the  Greek  painted 
vases.  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  Sir  WilUam 
Hamilton's  great  work,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  35.) 


These  spiral  wires  were  sometimes  engraved  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
this  description  were  called  snakes  by  the  Athenian 
ladies.' 

As  in  regard  to  the  frontal  U)id.  Ampyx),  so 
also  in  respect  of  armillae,  the  Greeks  conceived 
the  attire  of  a  goddess  to  resemble  that  of  a  lady  of 
superior  state  and  beauty.  Hence  they  attributed 
those  decorations  to  Aphrodite,'  and  traces  of  a 
metallic  armlet  are  seen  upon  the  celebrated  marble 
statue  of  that  divinity  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  an  inscription,'  found  among  the 
mins  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  u/njitiSem  upon  both  the  arms 
of  a  golden  Victory  preserved  in  that  temple." 


1.  (A»ii  Samii  Carm.  a  Baohio,p,  H6.)— 2.  (Xen.,  C)rrop.,Ti., 
■1.2.— Chariton,  aDorville,  11.110.)— 3.  (Men.,  iii.,3.)— 4.  (Isid., 
Orig.,  xi%.,30.)— 5.  (II.,  xviii.,  401.)— 6.  (Mreris  ami  Hcsychias, 
a.  T.  tout.)- 7.  (Plutarch,  Do  Fort.  Rom.)— 8.  (Elffin  Coll., 
No.  267.)— 9.  (Blickh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  p.  291,  293.-1(1.,  Corpus 
iMor.,  1.,  p.  2.15.) 
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Among  the  Romans  we  most  commonly  read  of 
armillae  as  conferred  upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.'  CSee  the  next  woodcut.)  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Livy,^  where,  after  a  victo- 
ry, one  of  the  consuls  bestows  golden  crowns  and 
bracelets  upon  two  officers,  four  centurions,  and  a 
manipulus  of  hastati,  and  gives  silver  horns  and 
bracelets  to  others,  who  were  either  foreigners,  oi 
younger  and  of  inferior  rank.  Pliny  says'  thai 
crowns  and  bracelets  of  gold  were  given  to  citizens, 
and  not  to  foreigners.  'These  military  honours  are 
enumerated  in  the  inscriptions  upon  various  ancient 
monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  Roman  officers 
and  soldiers,  stating  that  the  emperor  had  presented 
them  torguilms,  armiUis,  phaleris,  &c.,  and  often  re- 
cording the  exact  number  of  these  several  decora- 
tions.* The  following  form  of  words  used  in  con- 
ferring them  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Maximns:' 
"  Imperator  te  argemieis  armiUis  donat," 

The  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  partly  for 
use  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  use  of  them 
was  to  hold  amulets.  (^Vid.  Amulethm.)  Phny 
gives  a  variety  of  directions  respecting  the  remedies 
to  be  effected  by  inserting  particular  things  in  brace- 
lets  (armiUa,"  brachiaMa''),  and  wearing  them  con- 
stantly upon  the  arm.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  mother,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right  arm  the 
exuviae  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  armil- 
la." 

As  ornaments,  armillae  were  worn  at  Rome  chiefly 
by  women  of  considerable  rank.  The  metallic  band 
was,  for  this  purpose,  frequently  enriched  with  pre- 
cious  stones  and  other  beautiful  objects.  The  pres- 
ents of  amber,  succina  grandia,  mentioned  by  Jn- 
venaP  as  sent  to  a  lady  on  her  birthday,  wer« 
probably  bracelets  set  with  amber."  In  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  the  first  figure  reprejents  a  gold  brace- 
let discovered  at  Rome,  on  the  Palatine  MounL" 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  composed  of  distinct 


and  very  delicate  leaves.  The  two  starlike  flowers 
on  each  side  have  been  repeated  where  the  holes  for 
securing  them  are  still  visible.  The  second  figure 
represents  a  gold  bracelet  found  in  Britain,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.    It  appears  to  be 


1.  (Feslus,  i.  v.- Tsid.,  Orif.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Liv.,  x.,  44.)— S  (H. 
N.,  xxiiii.,  10.)— 4.  (Bartholinus,  De  ArmiUis,  p.  52, 9'2,  Gruter.) 
—5.  (viii.,  14,  5.)— 6.  (H.  N.,  iiviii.,  9,  47,)_7.  (lb.,  23;  xixii, 
3.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  6.)— 9.  (ix.,  50,)_10.  ("gemmata  dextro- 
cheria:"  Schol.  in  liic.l— 11.  (Caylus,  Rec.  d'Ant.,  t.  v.,  pi.  95 ) 
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made  of  two  gold  wires  twisted  together,  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  it  upon  the  arm  by  a  clasp,  is 
worthy  of  observation.  It  has  evidently  been  a  lady's 
ornament.  Besides  objects  finely  wrought  in  gold, 
and  the  most  beautiful  pearls  and  jewels,  ladies' 
bracelets  were  also  formed  to  display  other  exqui- 
site works  of  art.  Bottiger  says'  "  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  most  splendid  gems,  with  figures 
cut  in  relief,  were  designed  to  be  worn  in  bracelets 
by  the  empresses,  and  other  women  of  high  rank  in 
Rome."  The  same  author  observes' "  that  the  large 
bracelets,  made  with  three  or, four  coils,  were  in- 
tended as  rewards  for  the  soldiers,"  and  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  such  massive  ornaments  to 
have  been  designed  for  women.  A  specimen  of 
these  ponderous  and  highly  valuable  annilliE  is  rep- 
resented in  the  third  of  the  preceding  figures.  The 
original,  oi  pure  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  figure,  and  was  found  in  Cheshire  ' 

If  bracelets  were  worn  by  a  Caligula,*  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  extravagance  .and  effeminacy, 
being  quite  opposed  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs. 
In  general,  the  epithet  armiUatus  denoted  a  servile 
or  degraded  condition.* 

The  terms  armilla  and  iplXiov  are  used  for  orna- 
m-snts  of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  explained, 
which  were  worn  upon  the  ankles,  very  commonly 
by  Africans  and  Asiatics,  rarely  by  Europeans.'  A 
dog-collar  is  also  called  armilla  (armilkios  canes'), 
and  an  iron  ring  used  by  carpenters.' 

ARMILUS'TRIUM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
purification  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
on  the  14th  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct. 
19),  when  the  citizens  assembled  va.  arms,  and  ofier- 
cd  sacrifices  in  the  place  called  Armilustrum,  or 
Vicus  Armilustri,  in  the  13th  region  of  the  city.' 

•ARMORA'CIA  (jtaipavk).  Horseradish.  (Vid. 
Rhaphanis.) 

ARMY  (GREEK).  In  the  petty  states  of  Greece, 
down  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  their  establish- 
msnt,  a  traveller,  when  beyond  the  walls  of  a  town, 
was  in  constant  danger  of  being  surprised  by  an  en- 
emy, and  often  the  labours  of  husbandry  were  car- 
ried on  by  men  with  arms  in  their  hanas.'"  This 
insecurity  of  liberty  and  life  must  have  tended  pow- 
erfully to  have  infused  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
Greeks;  and,  though  they  may  have  borrowed  the 
first  principles  of  war  from  the  nations  of  the  East,  it 
was  among  them  that  the  organization  of  a  military 
force,  and  the  tactics  of  the  field,  were  brought  near- 
ly to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  arms  in  use  before  the  in- 
dention of  gunpowder. 

The  attack  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
ihe  earliest  instances  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
military  actions  performed  on  a  considerable  scale ; 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  (probably  about  B.C. 
1184),  an  army  of  100,000  men  is  supposed  to  have 
been  assembled.  It  would  seem  that  the  troops  of 
the  difierent  states  engaged  in  this  war  were  at  first 
intermixed  with  each  other;  for,  in  the  second  book 
of  tlie  Iliad,"  Nestor  is  represented  as  advising  Ag- 
amemnon to  divide  the  army  into  several  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  the  nations  or  tribes  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  to  place  each  division  under  its  own 
prince.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however,  that 
such  a  distribution  did  not  always  subsist  when  na- 
tions combined  together  for  one  object;  and,  as  the 
ships  of  the  several  states  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  up  separately,  probably  the  mixmre  of  the 
troops  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  arising 
from  the  inactivity  in  which  the  army  had  for  some 
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time  previously  remained.  It  may  be  jmagineu, 
therefore,  that  the  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  intend- 
ed as  a  regular  notice  for  re-forming  the  army  pre- 
paratory to  inspection,  and  previously  to  a  return 
to  active  service:  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
was  afterward  general,  re  well  in  the  East  as  in  the 
Greek  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,'  the  arrangement 
of  the  army  previously  to  an  engagement  is  dis- 
tinctly described.  A  line  of  war-chariots,  in  which 
the  chiefs  fought,  formed  the  front ;  the  heavy-arm- 
ed foot  were  in  the  rear ;  and  the  middle  space  -was 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  on  whom 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  were 
protected  by  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  ol 
bronze ;  they  carried  strong  bucklers,  and  their  of 
fensive  arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  and  swords. 
The  battle  began  by  darts  being  thrown  from  the 
chariots  as  the  latter  advanced  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy :  the  chariots  probably  then  fell  into  the 
intervals  between  the  divisions  of  the  troopc  who 
fought  on  foot ;  for  the  latter  are  said  to  have  moved 
up  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shield  tou.;hing 
shield,  and  lance  opposed  to  lance,  while  the  light- 
armed  troops,  now  in  the  rear  of  all,  or  behind  the 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  over 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  in  front.  The  precept 
of  Nestor,  ttat  the  warriors  should  keep  their  ranks 
m  action,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors, indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  had 
long  before  been  observed  in  the  march  of  armies, 
or  in  the  collisions  of  hostile  troops. 

On  contemplating  tlie  account  given  by  Homer,  it 
must  appear  evident  that  the  practice  of  war  in  his 
age  differed  from  that  which  was  followed  by  the 
Asiatics,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  of  a  much  later  peri- 
od, chiefly  in  the  absence  of  cavalry :  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  art  of  horsemanship 
though  not  wholly  unknown,  since  Diomed  rides  on 
one  of  the  horses  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
car  of  Rhesus,"  must  have  been  then  very  imperiect 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  represent- 
ed as  formed,  in  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  books  of 
the  Iliad,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body  of  troops 
subsequently  denominated  a  phalanx ;  and  these  are 
the  first  occasions  on  which  great  bodies  of  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  drawn  up.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  though  the  poet 
seems  in  some  passages  to  consider  the  compact  ar- 
rangement of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
yet  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decided 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  individual  chieftains, 
who  are  able  to  put  to  flight  w^hole  troops  of  ordina- 
ry soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,'  it 
appears  that  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, every  family  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  furnish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
chieftain  intended  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion. While  absent  from  home,  the  troops  subsisted 
by  supplies  brought  up- from  their  own  district,  oi 
raised  in  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  manner  last 
mentioned,  and  by  the  plunder  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  the  Greek 
army  supported  itself  during  the  ten  years  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

When,  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidas,  the 
states  of  Greece  had  acquired  some  stability,  the 
great  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  while  form- 
ing constitutions  for  their  several  people,  are  said  to 
have  made  regulations  for  the  military  service.  To 
the  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  honour  of  serving  their  country  in  complete  ar- 
mour; and  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  slave* 
were  made  to  act  as  light-armed  troops.  In  the 
action  at  Platoea  against  Mardonius,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  was  composed  of  10,000  La- 
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Eediemonians,  of  whom  half  were  Spartans,  and 
each  of  these  was  accompanied  by  seven  Helots ; 
the  remaining  5000,  who  were  furnished  by  the 
other  towns  of  Laconia,  were  each  accompanied  by 
one  Helot.'  The  employment  of  slaves  in  the  an- 
cient armies  was,  however,  always  considered  as  a 
dangerous  measure ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  with 
reason,  that  they  might  turn  against  their  masters, 
or  desert  to  the  enemy. 

The  organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece. 
It  was  based  upon  a  graduated  system  of  subordi- 
nation, which  gave  to  almost  every  individual  a  de- 
gree of  authority,  rendering  the  whole  military  force 
a  community  of  commanders,'  so  that  the  signal 
given  by  the  king  ran  in  an  instant  through  the 
whole  army.'  The  foimdation  of  this  system  is  at- 
tributed to  Lycurgus,  who  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  Lacedasmonian  forces  into  six  divisions  (finpai). 
Each  /iopa  was  commanded  by  a  noTiifiapxc!,  under 
whom  were  four  Xoxajoi,  eight  ncvTrinoaTfipsc:,  and 
sixteen  hu/iordpxot  ;*  consequently,  two  tva/ioTiai 
formed  a  jreiTj/Koonif,  two  of  these  a  Mxos,  and 
four  ?^6xot  made  a  fidpa.  The  regular  comple- 
ment of  the  enomotia  appears  to  have  been  twen- 
ty-four men  besides  its  captain.  The  lochus,  then, 
consisted  ordinarily  of  100,  and  the  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  row  of  the  enomotia  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  three  men,  and  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  enomotia  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  in- 
creased. Thus,  'at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  another 
file  was  added ;  so  that  the  front  row  consisted  of 
four  men,  and  each  enomotia  consequently  contain- 
ed thirty-two  men."  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  usual  number  of  files  was  retain- 
ed, but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  from 
eight  to  twelve  men,  so  that  each  enomotia  contain- 
ed thirty-six  men.'  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  the 
mora  appears  to  have  consisted  usually  of  600  men.' 
The  numbers  seem,  however,  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  enomotia.  Ephorus 
makes  the  mora  to  consist  of  500  men,  and  Polybi- 
us»of900. 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were  seven  lochi, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doubled  by  being 
made  to  consist  of  four  pentecostyes  and  eight  eno- 
modEB.'  Upon  this  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks :" 
"  A  question  here  arises  why  Thucydides  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, was  the  largest  division  of  the  Lacedjemonian 
army,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi;  the  whole  Spar- 
tan people  being  divided  into  six  mors.  The  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes"  says  that  there  were  six  lochi 
in  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thucydides  here 
speaks  of  seven ;  but  I  think  he  means  to  include  the 
Brasidian  soldiers  and  the  neodamodes;  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  formed  together  one  lochus, 
the  number  of  the  regular  Lacedsemonian  lochi 
would  thus  be  six.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
513  men,  are  thus  much  larger  than  the  regular 
mora,  which  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  enlarged  mora  of  600  men,  such  as  it 
usually  was  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Agesi- 
laus.  Was  it  that,  among  the  many  innovations  in- 
troduced into  Sparta  after  the  triumphant  close  of 
the  Pcloponnesian  war,  the  term  lochus  was  hence- 
forward used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  other  Greeks 
commonly  used  it,  that  is,  as  a  mere  military  divis- 
ion, consisting  properly  of  about  100  men ;  and  that, 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  greater  divisions,  formerly 
called  lochi,  and  whose  number,  as  being  connected 
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•«ith  old  traditions  and  political  divisions,  was  not 
variable,  were  for  the  future  called  by  the  less  equiv- 
ocal name  of  mors  V 

To  each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there  be- 
longed a  body  of  cavalry  bearing  the  same  name,- 
consisting  at  the  most  of  100  men,  and  commanded 
by  the  hipparmost  (iTmapiioaThi").  The  cavalry  is 
saiil,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  divided  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  into  oulami  {ovXafwi)  of  fifty  men  each;' 
but  this  portion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  array  was 
unimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  the  wings  of 
the  infantry.  The  three  hundred  knights  forming 
the  kiog's  body-guard  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cavalry.  They  were  the  choicest  of  the  Spar- 
tan youths,  and  fought  either  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  four  class- 
es, of  which  the  first  two  comprehended  those  per- 
sons whose  estates  were  respectively  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  the  Attic  measures  called 
medimni.  These  were  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
infantry  or  on  board  ship,  except  in  some  command; 
but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  for  the  public, 
and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  own  expense. 
The  third  class,  whose  estates  were  equivalent  to 
200  such  measures,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  arms ;  and 
the  people  of  the  fourth  class,  if  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  complete  armour,  served  eithei 
among  the  light-armed  troops  or  in  the  navy.  The 
ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  who  danced  in  the 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
the  armies;  the  same  privilege  was  also  accorded 
to  those  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  state.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  Athenians,  the  divisions 
of  the  army  difiered  from  those  which,  as  above  sta- 
ted, had  been  appointed  by  the  Spartan  legislator; 
but  the  nature  of  the  divisions  is  unknown,  and  it 
ran  only  be  surmised  that  they  were  such  as  are 
hinted  at  in  the  Cyropsedia.  In  that  work,  Xeno- 
phon, who,  being  an  Athenian,  may  oe  supposed  to 
have  in  view  the  military  instimtions  of  his  own 
country,  speaking  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
subdivisions  of  large  bodies  of  men,  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  re-forming  those  bodies  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  dispersed,  states*  that  the  -af(f  consists 
of  100  men,  and  the  Uxo^  of  twenty-four  men  (ex- 
clusive of  their  officer) ;  and  in  another  passage  he 
mentions  the  SeKa^,  or  section  of  ten,  and  the  ct/i- 
TTOf,  or  section  of  five  men.  The  rufif  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  element  in  the  division  of 
troops  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  Pcloponnesian  Xoxog.  The  infantry 
was  commanded  by  ten  strategi  (Vid.  Strategi) 
and  ten  taxiarchs,  and  the  cavalry  by  two  hipparchs 
and  ten  phylarchs.  These  officers  were  chosen  an- 
nually, and  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  each  Tafif  or  Tloxo;. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Attica  and  Iht 
Peloponnesus  is  the  reason  that  cavalry  was  nevei 
numerous  in  those  countries.  Previously  to  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  tlie  number  of  horse- 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Athenians  was  but  ninety- 
six,  each  of  the  forty-eight  naucrarise  {vavKpapiai), 
into  which  the  state  was  di%-ided,  furnishing  two 
persons;  but  soon  afterward  the  body  was  augment- 
ed to  1200  KardfpaKToi,  or  heavy-armed  horsemen, 
and  there  was,  besides,  an  equal  number  of  ixaoSo- 
Xiarai,  or  archers,  who  fought  on  horseback.  The 
horses  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  covered 
with  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  they  were  orna- 
mented with  bells  and  embroidered  clothing.  Be- 
fore being  allowed  to  serve,  both  men  and  horses 
were  subject  to  an  examination  before  the  hip- 
parchs, and  punishments  were  decreed  against  per- 
sons who  should  enter  without  tlie  requisite  qualifi- 
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cations.  It  -was  also  the  duty  of  the  hipparchs  to 
train  the  cavalry  in  time  of  peace.' 

Every  free  citizen  of  the  Greek  states  was,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  enrolled  for 
military  service  from  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  58  or 
60  years,  and  at  Sparta,  at  least,  the  rule  was  com- 
mon to  the  kings  and  the  private  people.  The 
young  men,  previously  to  joining  the  ranks,  were 
instructed  in  the  military  duties  by  the  ra/cn/coi  or 
pubHc  teachers,  who  were  maintained  by  the  state 
for  the  purpose ;  and  no  town  in  Greece  was  with- 
out its  gymnasium  or  school.  The  times  appointed 
for  performing  the  exercises,  as  well  in  the  gymna- 
sium as  in  the  camp,  were  early  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  before  going  to  rest.  The  tlrst  em- 
ployment of  the  young  soldiers  was  to  guard  the 
city;  and  in  this  duty  they  were  associated  with 
such  veterans  as,  on  account  of  their  age,  had  been 
discharged  from  service  in  the  iield.  At  20  years 
of  age  the  Athenian  recruit  could  be  sent  on  foreign 
expeditions ;  but,  among  the  Spartans,  this  was  sel- 
dom done  tUl  the  soldier  was  30  years  old.  No 
man  beyond  the  legal  age  could  be  compelled  to 
serve  out  of  his  country,  except  in  times  of  public 
danger;  but  mention  is  occasionally  made  of  such 
persons  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  army  during 
an  action,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  bag- 
gage.' While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  .iEgina,  the  Peloponnesians  sent 
a  detachment  of  troops  towards  Megara,  in  expec- 
tation of  surprising  the  place ;  but  the  young  and 
the  aged  men  who  remained  to  guard  Athens 
marched,  under  Myronides,  against  the  enemy,  and 
prevented  the  success  of  the  enterprise.' 

An  attention  to  military  duties,  when  the  troops 
were  encamped,  was  strictly  enforced  in  all  the 
Greek  armies ;  but  a  considerable  difference  pre- 
vailed in  those  of  the  two  principal  states  with  re- 
spect to  the  recreations  of  the  soldiers.  The  men 
•jf  Athens  were  allowed  to  witness  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  to  have  in  the  camp  companies  of 
Bingers  and  dancers.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
9n  the  contrary,  all  these  were  forbidden ;  the  con- 
.stant  practice  of  temperance,  and  the  observance  of 
a  rigid  discipline,  being  prescribed  to  the  Spartan 
youth,  in  order  that  they  might  excel  in  war  (which 
among  them  was  considered  as  the  proper  occupa- 
tion of  freemen) ;  and  manly  exercises  alone  were 
permitted  in  the  intervals  of  duty.  Yet,  while  en- 
camped, the  young  men  were  encouraged  to  use 
perfumes,  and  to  wear  costly  armour,  though  the 
adorning  of  their  persons  when  at  home  would 
have  subjected  them  to  the  reproach  of  effeminacy. 
On  going  into  action,  they  crowned  themselves  with 
garlands,  and  marched  with  a  regulated  pace,  a 
concert  of  ilutes  playing  the  hymn  of  Castor.* 

The  military  service  was  not  always  voluntarily 
embraced  by  the  Greek  people,  since  it  was  found 
necessary  to  decree  punishments  against  such  as 
evaded  the  conscriptions.  These  consisted  in  a  dep- 
rivation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  in  being 
branded  in  the'  hand.  Deserters  from  the  army 
were  punished  with  death ;  and  at  home,  when  a 
man  absented  himself  from  the  ranks,  he  was  made 
to  sit  three  days  in  a  public  place  in  women's  ap- 
parel. It  was  held  to  be  highly  disgraceful  in  a  sol- 
dier if,  after  an  action,  he  was  without  his  buckler ; 
probably  because  this  implied  that  he,  who  ought 
to  have  maintained  his  post  till  the  last  moment, 
had  made  a  precipitate  retreat ;  a  coward  would 
throw  away  his  buckler  in  order  that  he  might  run 
faster. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  republics,  while  the 
theatre  of  war  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  each  city, 
the  soldier  served  at  his  own  expense  in  that  class 
of  troops  which  his  fortune  permitted  him  to  join. 
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Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  hTtelg,  or  horsemen, 
consisted  of  persons  possessing  considerable  estates 
and  vigour  of  body ;  each  man  furnished  and  main- 
tained his  own  horse,  and  he  was,  besides,  botmd  to 
provide  at  least  one  foot-soldier  as  an  attendant.  In 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution  had  greatly  declined ;  not  only  was 
the  citizen  allowed  to  commute  his  personal  servi- 
ces for  those  of  a  horseman  hired  in  his  stead,  bin 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  horses,  which 
were  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  were  ill  exe- 
cuted ;  the  men,  also,  who  were  least  able  in  body, 
and  least  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves, 
were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  having  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serve  the 
country  at  their  own  expense,  Pericles  introduced 
the  practice  of  giving  constant  pay  to  a  class  of  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  this  wa^ 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  pay  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  two  oboU  to  a  drachma.'  The  com- 
manders of  the  Uxoi  received  double,  and  the 
strategi  four  times,  the  pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier.' 
A  truce  having  been  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives,  it  was  appointed  that,  if  one  party  as- 
sisted another,  those  who  sent  the  assistance  should 
furnish  their  troops  with  provisions  for  thirty  days ; 
and  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  if  the  succoured  party 
wished  to  retain  the  troops  beyond  that  time,  they 
should  pay,  daily,  one  drachma  (of  Mgiiia)  for  each 
horseman,  and  three  oboli  for  a  ioot-soldier,  whether 
heavy-armed,  light-armed,  or  archer.'  At  Athens, 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  man  lost  a  limb  in  war, 
one  obolus  was  allowed  him  daily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  the  public  expense ;  the  parents  and  children 
of  such  as  fell  in  action  were  also  provided  Tor  by 
the  state.    {Vid.  Adunatoi.) 

With  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  love  of  east 
prevailed  over  that  of  glory ;  and  the  principal  states 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  such  citi- 
zens as  claimed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  in  pay  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorei 
neighbours.  The  Arcadians,  like  the  modern  Swiss, 
were  most  generally  retained  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
armies  of  the  other  Greek  states.  In  earlier  times, 
to  engage  as  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power  was  considered  dishonourable ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Carians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  became  on  that  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  foot-soldiers ;  and  of  these  there  were  at  first 
but  two  classes  :  the  bTrKraL,  who  wore  heavy  ar- 
mour, carried  large  shields,  and  in  action  used 
.swords  and  long  spears ;  and  the  TpiTiot,  who  were 
light-armed,  having  frequently  only  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  with  neither  cuirasses  nor  greaves, 
and  who  were  employed  chiefly  as  skirmishers  in 
dischai^ing  arrows,  darts,  or  stones.  An  intei-me- 
diate  class  of  troops,  called  iteXTaaTai,  or  targeteers, 
was  formed  at  Athens  by  Iphicrates,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  ;*  they  were  armed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  m'klrm,  but  their  cuirasses 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron ;  their  spear? 
were  short,  and  they  carried  small  round  bucklers 
{■KzlTdi).  These  troops,  uniting  in  some  measure 
the  stability  of  the  phalanx  with  the  agility  of  the 
light-armed  men,  were  found  to  be  highly  efficient; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  Greek  armies.  A  band 
of  club-men  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  among  the 
Theban  troops  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Scarlet  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  colour  of  the  Greek  uniform,  at  least  in  the 
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days  of  Xenophon ;  for  he  observes'  that  the  army 
of  Agesilaus  appeared  all  bronze  and  scarlet  {anav- 
>  tt  fief  xakK.ov^  airavra  de  (potviKa  faiveoQaC). 

The  oldest  existing  works  which  treat  expressly 
of  the  constitution  and  tactics  of  the  Grecian  armies 
are  the  treatises  of  ^lian  and  Arrian,  which  were 
written  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the  art  of  war 
had  changed  its  character,  and  when  many  details 
relating  to  the  ancient  military  organizations  were 
lorgotten.  Yet  the  systems  of  these  tacticians,  speak- 
ing generally,  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Philip 
or  Alexander ;  and,  consequently,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
indicated  above.  ^ 

Miian  makes  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  army 
to  consist  of  a  Ao;i;of ,  ieKag,  or  hufioTia,  which  he 
'says  were  then  supposed  to  have  been  respectively 
files  of  16,  12,  or 8  men;  and  he  recommends  the 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  superior  divisions  pro- 
ceeded in  a  geometrical  progression  by  doubles, 
and  the  principal  bodies  were  formed  and  denomi- 
nated as  follow :  Four  ^oxoi  constituted  a  rerpap- 
xla  (=64  men),  and  two  of  these  a  ru^ig  (=128 
men).  The  latter  doubled,  was  called  a  cmrayfia 
or  ^svajia  (^256  men),  to  which  division  it  appears 
that  five  supernumeraries  were  attached ;  these 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  trumpeter,  a  servant, 
and  an  officer,  called  ovpayoc,  who  brought  up  the 
rear.  Four  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions  formed 
a  ;t;tA(ap;(;tffi  (^1024  men),  which,  doubled,  became 
a  re/lof,  and  quadrupled,  formed  the  body  which 
was  denominated  a  fdXay^.  Tbis  corps  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  consisted  of  4096  men ; 
but,  in  fact,  divisions  of  very  different  strengths 
were  at  different  times  designated  by  that  name. 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  applies  the  term  ^Aa- 
langes  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army  of 
Croesus,  and  in  the  Anabasis  to  the  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  pludanx 
was  a  general  expression  for  any  large  body  of 
troops  in  the  Grecian  armies.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, united  under  this  name  6000  of  his  most  etfi- 
cient  heavy-armed  men,'v/hom  he  called  his  com- 
panions ;  he  subjected  them  to  judicious  regulations, 
and  improved  their  arms  and  discipline ;  and  from 
that  time  the  name  of  his  country  was  constantly 
applied  to  bodies  of  troops  which  were  similarly 
organized. 

The  numerical  strength  of  thephalanx  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der ;  and,  if  the  tactics  of  JE,\iz.Tx  may  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  age  of  those  monarchs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  corps,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
about  16,000  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  4000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  16  men  deep.  The 
whole  front,  properly  speaking,  consisted  of  two 
grand  divisions ;  but  each  of  these  was  divided  into 
two  ■  sections,  and  the  two  middle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  centre,  or  b/iipaXoi.  The 
others  were  designated  Kipara,  or  wings  ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  seem  to  have  been  placed. 
The  evolutions  were  performed  upon  the  enomoty, 
or  single  file,  whether  it  were  required  to  extend  or 
to  deepen  the  line ;  and  there  was  an  interval  be- 
tween every  two  sections  for  the  convenience  of 
manoeuvring.' 

The  smallest  division  of  the  i/iiXm',  or  light  troops, 
according  to  the  treatise  of  ^lian,  was  the  X6xo(, 
which  in  this  class  consisted  of  eight  men  only ; 
and  four  of  these  are  said  to  have  formed  a  avara- 
at(.  The  sections  afterward  increased  by  doubling 
the  numbers  in  the  preceding  divisions  up  to  the 
imrayfia,  which  consisted  of  8193  men  ;  and  this 
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was  the  whole  number  of  the  ^lAoi  who  were  at- 
tached  to  a  phalanx  of  heavy-armed  troops. 

The  Greek  cavalry,  according  to  JElian,  was 
divided  into  bodies,  of  which  the  smallest  was 
called  iXi;:  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  64  men, 
though  the  term  was  used  in  earlier  time,;  for  a 
party  of  horse  of  any  number.'  A  troop  called 
eviAapxta  contained  two  IXai :  and  a  division  sub- 
sequently called  rapavTivapxia  (from  Tarentum  in 
Italy)  was  double  the  former.  Each  of  the  suc- 
ceeduig  divisions  was  double  that  which  preceded 
it ;  and  one,  consisting  of  2048  men,  was  called  re- 
Tiog :  finally,  the  kirnay/ia  was  equal  to  two  riXji, 
and  contained  4096  men.  The  troops  of  the  division 
or  class,  called  by  .iElian  Tarentines,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  siinilar  to  those  which  also  bore  the 
names  of  Si/iuxai  and  VKaaTnaral,  and  which  cor- 
responded to  the  present  dragoons,  since  they  en- 
gaged either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  being  attended 
by  persons  who  took  care  of  the  horses  when  the 
riders  fought  dismounted.  Their  armour  was  heav- 
ier than  that  of  the  common  horsemen,  but  hghler 
than  that  of  the  dTrXlTai ;  and  their  first  establish- 
ment is  ascribed  to  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
that  war-chariots  were  used  in  Greece  after  the 
heroic  ages ;  indeed,  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  must  have  been  unfavourable  for  their  evo- 
lutions. In  the  East,  however,  the  armies  frequently 
coming  to  action  in  vast  plains,  not  only  did  the 
use  of  chariots  commence  at  a  very  early  epoch, 
but  they  continued  to  be  employed  till  the  conquest 
of  Syria  and  Egjrpt  by  the  Romans.  Numerous 
chariots  formed  the  front  of  the  Persian  line  wheSi 
Alexander  overthrew  the  empire  of  Darius.  Di- 
visions of  chariots  were  placed  at  intervals  before 
the  army  of  Molon,  when  he  was  defeated  hy  An- 
tiochus  the  Great;'  and  Justin  relates'  that  theie 
were  600  in  the  army  which  Mithradates  (Eupator) 
drew  up  against  that  of  Ariarathes.  In  the  engage- 
ments with  Darius  and  Porus,  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander were  opposed  to  elephants;  and  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  those  animals  were 
generally  employed  in  the  Greek  armies  in  Asia. 
They  were  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the  troops, 
and  carried  on  their  backs  wooden  turrets,  in  which 
were  placed  from  10  to  30  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  enemy  with  darts  and  arrows.  Thev 
were  also  trained  to  act  against  each  other :  rushing 
together,  they  intertwined  their  trunks  and  the 
stronger,  forcing  his  opponent  to  turn  his  flank, 
pierced  him  with  his  tusks ;  the  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  fighting  with  their  spears.*  Thus,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Raphea,  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy, 
one  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  African  elephants  being  inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  India.  Elephants  were  also 
employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Carthaginians  with  each  other. 

The  four  chief  officers  of  a  phalanx  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner:  The  first  with 
respect  to  merit  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing ;  the  second,  at  the  extremity  of  the  left; 
the  third  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  left  wing; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing ;  and  a 
like  order  was  observed  in  placing  the  officers  of 
the  several  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx.  The  reason 
given  by  .Lilian  for  this  fanciful  arrangement  is, 
that  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  be  equally 
well  commanded ;  since,  as  he  observes,  in  every 
(arithmetical)  progression,  the  sum  of  the  extreme 
tenns  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  terms :  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  reason,  it  must  have  beer, 
a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  relative  merit  of 
the  officers  with  the  precision  necessary  for  assign- 
ing them  their  proper  places  in  the  series.  Expe- 
rienced soldiers  were  also  placed  in  the  rear  of  ih , 
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phalanx ;  and  Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  com- 
pares a  body  of  troops  thus  officered  to  a  house 
having  a  good  foundation  and  roof. 

Each  soldier  in  the  phalanx  was  allowed,  when 
in  open  order,  a  space  equal  to  four  cubits  (54  or  G 
feet)  each  way  ;  when  a  charge  was  to  be  made,  the 
space  was  reduced  to  two  cubits  each  way,  and  this 
order  was  called  nvKvuaic.  On  some  occasions 
only  one  cubit  was  allowed,  and  then  the  order  was 
called  avvaamniioq,  because  the  bucklers  touched 
each  other. 

In  making  or  receiving  an  attack,  when  each 
man  occupied  about  three  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
Macedonian  spear,  or  adpiaaa,  which  was  18  or  20 
feet  long,  was  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  front- 
rank  man  might  project  about  14  feet  from  the  line ; 
the  pomt  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec- 
ond-rank man  might  project  about  11  feet,  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  of  the  sixteen  ranks,  which  was 
the  ordinary  depth  of  the  phalanx,  those  in  rear  of 
i.ie  fifth  could  hot  evidently  contribute  by  their 
pikes  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy :  they  conse- 
quently kept  their  pikes  in  an  inclined  position, 
testing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  their  front; 
and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  arrest  the  enemy's 
missiles,  which,  after  flying  over  the  front  ranks, 
might  otherwise  fall  on  those  in  the  rear.  The 
ranks  beyond  the  fifth  pressing  with  all  their  force 
against  the  men  who  were  in  their  front,  while  they 
prevented  them  from  falling  back,  increased  the 
eflfect  of  the  charge,  or  the  resistance  opposed  to 
that  of  the  enemy ;'  and  from  a  disposition  similar 
to  that  which  is  here  supposed  in  the  Spartan  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  the  Persian  infantry,  ill 
armed,  and  unskilled  in  close  action,  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  vast  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  dense  masses  of  tlie  Greeks. 

In  action,  it  was  one  duty  of  the  officers  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  body  of  the  men  from  inclining  to- 
wards the  right  hand ;  to  this  there  was  always  a 
great  tendency,  because  every  soldier  endeavom-ed 
to  press  that  way,  in  order  that  he  might  be  covered 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  shield  of  his  companion ; 
and  thus  danger  was  inciu-red  of  having  the  army 
outflanked  towards  its  left  by  that  of  the  enemy. 
A  derangement  of  this  nature  occurred  to  the  army 
of  Agis  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea."  Previously  to 
an  action,  some  particular  word  or  sentence,  avuBi;- 
jia,  was  given  out  by  the  commanders  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  enabled,  on  demanding  it,  to 
distinguish  each  other  from  the  enemy.' 

The  Greek  tactics  appear  to  have  been  simple, 
and  the  evolutions  of  the  troops  such  as  could  be 
easily  executed :  the  general  iigure  of  the  phalanx 
was  an  oblong  rectangle,  and  this  could,  when  re- 
quired, be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
square,  a  rhombus  or  lozenge,  a  triangle,  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle.  On  a  march  it  was  capable  of 
contracting  its  front,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
road  or  pass,  along  which  it  was  to  move.  If  the 
phalanx  was  drawn  up  so  that  its  front  exceeded 
its  depth,  it  had  the  name  of  'K^ivdiov ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  advanced  in  column,  or  on  a 
front  narrower  than  its  depth,  it  was  called  ■jrvpyog. 
Usually,  the  opposing  armies  were  drawn  up  in  two 
parallel  lines;  but  there  was  also  an  oblique  order 
of  battle,  one  wing  being  advanced  near  the  enemy, 
and  the  other  being  kept  retired;  and  this  dispo- 
sition was  used  when  it  was  desii'ed  to  induce  an 
enemy  to  break  his  line.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  by  the  Thebans;  and,  at 
the  battle  of  Delium,  the  BcEotians  thus  defeated 
the  Athenians.*  At  the  Grauicus,  also,  Alexander, 
following,  it  is  said,'  the  practice  of  Epaminondas, 
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did  not  attack  at  once  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy, 
but  threw  himself  with  condensed  forces  against  the 
centre  only  of  the  Persian  line. 

Occasionally,  the  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divisions,  each  facing  outward,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  the  enemy  at  once  ip  front  and  rear,  or  on 
both  flanks ;  these  orders  were  called  respectively 
ufKJiiaTOfio;  and  dvriaTOjxos.  When  the  phalanx  was 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  it  could  be  formed 
in  four  divisions,  which  faced  in  opposite  directions. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  two  divisions  of  Alex- 
ander's  army  formed  a  phalanx  with  two  fronts ; 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  Persians. 

The  mancEuvres  necessary  for  changing  the  front 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performed  by  counter- 
marching the  tiles,  because  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  be  in  the 
front.  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  twi 
parallel  lines,  the  leaders  commonly  placed  them- 
selves on  the  exterior  front  of  each  line,  with  thi 
ovpayoi,  or  rear-rank  men,  who  were  almost  always 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  interior ;  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition was,  however,  sometimes  adopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  or  wedge,  when  it  was  intended  to  pierce 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacedasmonians,  attempting  to  extend  their  line 
to  the  right  in  order  to  outflank  the  Thebans, 
Epaminondas,  or,  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
while  they  were  disordered  by  that  movement.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Boeotian  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  wedge,  which  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to- 
gether at  one  end.' 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  of  an  action 
depended  in  general  on  a  single  effort,  since  there 
was  no  second  line  of  troops  to  support  the  iirst  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster.  The  dense  order  of  the 
phalanx  was  only  proper  for  a  combat  on  a  perfectly 
level  plain ;  and  even  then  the  victory  depended 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  the 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  men  only  by  fighting  at  their 
head.  But,  when  the  field  of  battle  was  conunanded 
by  heights,  and  intersected  by  streams  or  defiles, 
the  unwieldy  mass  became  incapable  of  acting, 
while  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy's  misisiles : 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Lacedjemonian  troops 
when  besieged  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.'  The 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  or  line  of  battle, 
was  placed  on  its  wings,  and  the  light  troops  were 
in  the  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  divisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  in  the 
charges  which  the  opposing  cavalry  made  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  battle  between  the  Lacedsemonians 
and  Olynthians.' 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  demolishing  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  in- 
vention of  the  earliest  times:  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides*  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Peloponnesians 
at  the  siege  of  Plateea;  and,  according  to  Vitruvius," 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  for 
the  protection  of  the  men,  was  invented  by  Cetras 
of  Chalcedon,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (FiA  Aries.)  But  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  field-artillerr 
of  the  Greeks  at  any  period  of  their  history.  Dl- 
odorus  Siculus  mentions'  that  the  KaramllTj^f,  or 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im- 
proved at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius ;  but 
whether  it  was  then  used  in  the  attack  of  towns,  or 
against  troops  in  the  field,  does  not  appear;  and  il 
is  not  till  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  we  have  any  distinct  intiiration  of  such 
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machines  being  in  the  train  of  a  Grecian  army. 
According  to  Polybius,'  there  were  with  the  troops 
of  Machanidas  many  carriages  filled  with  catapultse 
and  weapons  ;  those  carriages  appear  to  have  come 
up  in  rear  of  the  Spartan  army  ;  but,  before  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  they  were  disposed  at  intervals 
along  the  front  of  the  line,  in  order,  as  Philopcemen 
is  said  to  have  perceived,  to  put  the  Achsean  pha- 
lanx in  disorder  by  discharges  of  stones  and  darts. 
Against  such  missiles,  as  well  as  those  which  came 
from  the  ordinary  slings  and  bows,  the  troops,  when 
not  actually  making  a  charge,  covered  themselves 
with  their  bucklers  ;  the  men  in  the  first  rank 
placing  theirs  vertically  in  front,  and  those  behind, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  postures,  holding  them  over 
their  heads  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  a  ^^^"^1 
(tortoise),  inclining  down  towards  the  rear. 

ARMY  (ROMAN).  The  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man army  in  early  times  was  based  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius,  which  is  explained 
under  the  article  Comitia  Centuriata  ;  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  it  appears 
plainly,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  Roman  infantry  in  early  times  were 
not  those  of  the  legion  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
the  phalanx,  which  was  the  battle-array  of  the 
Greeks,  was  also  the  form  in  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  originally  drawn  up.  (Clipeis  antea 
Ramani  usi  sunt ;  deinde,  postquam  stipendiarii  facti 
sunt,  scuta  pro  clipeis  fecere ;  et  quod  antea  phalanges 
similes  Macedonicis,  hoc  postea  manipulatim  ^tructa 
acies  ccepit  esse.')  In  Livy's  description"  of  the 
battle  which  was  fought  near  Vesuvius,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  army 
ti  the  year  B.C.  337  ;  but,  as  this  description  can- 
not he  understood  without  explaining  the  ancient 
O'rmation  of  the  army,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
lescribe  the  constitution  of  the  army  in  later  times. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  which  was  that  of  Fabius 
and  Scipio,  every  legion  was  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  four  new 
legions  being  intended  to  be  raised,  14  of  the  trib- 
unes were  chosen  from  among  those  citizens  who 
had  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns,  and  10  from 
those  who  had  served  twice  as  long.  The  consuls, 
after  they  entered  upon  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the  military  age 
were  required  to  attend.  When  the  day  for  enroll- 
ing the  troops  arrived,  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;*  and  the  consuls,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  miUtary  tribunes,  proceeded  to  hold  the  levy, 
unless  prevented  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebes.' 
The  military  tribunes,  having  been  divided  into  four 
bodies  (which  division  corresponded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  army  into  four  legions),  drew 
out  the  tribes  by  lot,  one  by  one  ;  then,  calling  up 
that  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  first  fell,  they  chose 
(legerunt,  whence  the  name  legio)  four  young  men 
nearly  equal  in  age  and  stature.  From  these  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  chose  one  ;  those  of  the 
second  chose  a  second,  and  so  on :  after  this  four 
other  men  were  selected,  and  now  the  tribunes  of 
the  second  legion  made  the  first  choice ;  then  those 
of  the  other  legions  in  order,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  made  their  choice.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  four  men,  the  tribunes, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  third  legion  and  ending 
with  those  of  the  second,  made  their  choice.  Ob- 
serving the  same  method  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it 
followed  that  all  the  legion?  were  nearly  alike  with 
respect  to  the  ages  and  stature  of  the  men.     Po- 
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lybius  observes'  that,  anciently,  the  cavahy  troop* 
were  chosen  after  the  infantry,  and  that  200  horse 
were  allowed  to  every  4000  foot ;  but  he  adds  that 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  select  the  cavalry  first, 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  to  each  legion.  Every 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  when 
required,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  46  years. 
Each  foot-soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  during 
twenty  campaigns,  and  each  horseman  during  tea 
And,  except  when  a  legal  cause  of  exemption  (m 
catio)  existed,  the  service  was  compulsory :  persona 
who  refused  to  enlist  could  be  punished  by  fine  oi 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  be 
sold  as  slaves."  The  grounds  of  exemption  were 
age,'  infirmity,  and  having  served  the  appointed 
time.  The  magistrates  and  priests  were  also  ex- 
empted, in  general,  from  serving  in  the  wars  ;  and 
the  same  privilege  was  sometimes  granted  by  the 
senate  or  the  people  to  individuals  who  had  render- 
ed services  to  the  state.*  In  sudden  emergencies, 
or  when  any  particular  danger  wasapprehended,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the  Gauls, 
both  of  which  were  called  tumuUus,'  no  exemption 
could  be  pleaded,  but  all  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled. 
(Senatus  decrevit,  ut  delectus  Jiaberetur,  vacationes  ne 
vcderent.')  Persons  who  were  rated  by  the  censors 
below  the  value  of  400  drachmae,  according  to 
Polybius.  were  allowed  to  serve  only  in  the  navy ; 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called  the  legio 
classica. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  each  consul  had 
usually  the  command  of  two  Roman  legions  and 
two  legions  of  allies  ;  and  the  latter  were  raised  in 
the  states  of  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  others  were  raised  in  Rome.  The  infantry  of 
an  allied  legion  w-as  usually  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavalry  attached  to  the 
former  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  latter.'  The  regulation  of  the  two 
allied  legions  was  superintended  by  twelve  officen 
called  prefects  (prirfccti),  who  were  selected  (m 
this  purpose  by  the  consuls."  In  the  hne  of  battle 
the  two  Roman  legions  formed  the  centre,  am" 
those  of  the  allies  were  placed,  one  on  the  rijht,  aar 
the  other  on  the  left  flank  ;  the  cavalry  was  pr^Ua 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  hne  ;  that  of  '„bo  al- 
lies in  each  wing,  being  on  the  outward  Daak  of  the 
legionary  horsemen,  on  which  account  tliey  had  the 
name  of  Alarii.  (Tfrf.  Alarii.)  A  body  of  the  best 
soldiers,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  consisting  either 
of  volunteers  or  of  veterans  sele^-lc-d  from  the  al- 
lies, guarded  the  consul  in  the  camp,  or  served 
about  his  person  in  the  field  ;  ar><i  these  were  called 
extraordniarii.    {Vid.  ExTSAcitDiNARii.) 

The  number  of  men  in  a  Roman  legion  varied 
much  at  diflferent  times.  Yi'hen  Camillus  raised 
ten  legions  for  the  war  afjainst  the  Gauls,  each  con- 
sisted of  4200  foot-so'idifrs  and  300  horse-soldiers ;' 
but,  previously  to  fhe  battle  of  Cannae,  the  senate 
decreed  that  the  army  should  consist  of  eight 
legions,  and  that  the  strength  of  each  should  be 
5000  foot-soldiers. '"  According  to  Livy,"  the  le- 
gions which  went  to  Africa  with  Scipio  consisted 
each  of  6200  foot-soldiers  and  300  horee  (though 
the  best  commentators  suppose  that  5200  foot-sol- 
diers are  meant) ;  and  during  the  second  war  in 
Macedonia,  the  consul  .Emilius  Paulus  had  two 
legions  of  6000  foot  each,  besides  the  auxiliaries, 
for  service  in  that  country."    The  strength  of  the 
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legionary  cavalry  seems  to  hate  been  always  nearly 
the  same. 

The  number  of  legions  in  the  service  of  Rome 
went  on  increasing  with  the  extent  of  its  territory ; 
and,  after  the  Punic  wars,  when  the  state  had  ac- 
quired wealth  liy  its  conquests  in  the  East,  the 
militar/  force  became  very  considerable.  Notwith- 
standiiig  the  lossfs  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
nsE,  we  find  that,  immediately  afterward,  the  Romans 
raised  in  the  city  four  legions  of  infantry,  with  1000 
horsemen,  besides  arming  8000  slaves ;  the  cities 
of  Latiara  sent  an  equal  force ;  and,  supposing 
10,000  men  to  have  escaped  from  Cannee,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  above  50,000  men.  In  the  second 
year  after  the  battle,  the  Republic  had  on  foot  18 
legions  ;'  and  in  the  fourth  year,  23  legions."  In 
the  interview  of  Octavius  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  former  should  pros- 
ecute the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  each  at 
the  head  of  20  legions,  and  that  the  other  should 
be  left  with  three  legions  to  guard  the  city.  At 
Phihppi,  Antony  and  Octavius  had,  in  all,  19  legions, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  complete  in  number, 
and  increased  by  supernumerary  troops  ;  and,  there- 
fore, their  force  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
100,000  infantry.  On  the  other  hand,  Brutus  and- 
Cassius  had  also  an  army  of  19  legions  to  oppose 
them,  with  20,000  cavalry  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces According  to  Appian,  Octavius,  after  the 
deatli  of  Lepidus,  found  himself  master  of  all  the 
western  provinces,  and  at  the  head  of  45  legions, 
together  with  25,000  horse  and  37,000  hght-armed 
troops ;  and  there  were,  moreover,  the  legions  serv- 
ing under  Antony.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  25 
legions  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in 
Italy  and  the  forces  of  the  allies.^ 

Besides  being  designated  by  numbers,  the  legions 
bore  particular  names.  In  a  letter  from  Galba  to 
Cicero,'  mention  is  made  of  the  Martia  legio  as 
being  one  of  the  veteran  bodies  engaged  in  an 
action  between  Antony  and  Pansa  in  the  north  of 
Italy.'  And  while  Caesar  was  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Gaul,  he  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  he  disci- 
plined in  the  Roman  manner,  and  imbodied  in  a 
legion  which  he  designated  alauda  ;  because  the 
men  wore  on  their  helmets  a  crest  of  feathers,  like 
those  on  the  heads  of  certain  birds.'  The  legions 
were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  raised  or  where  they  had  served, 
as  Italica,  Briiannica^  Parthica,  or  by  that  of  the 
emperor  who  raised  them. 

Tacitus,  in  the  Annals  and  elsewhere,  makes 
mention  of  bodies  of  troops  called  vcxiUarii ;  and, 
as  no  precise  account  is  given  of  them,  the  place 
which  they  held  in  the  Roman  armies  can  only  be 
known  by  conjecture.  It  appears,  however,  most 
probable,  as  Walch  has  observed  in  a  note  upon  the 
Agricola  of  Tacitus,'  that  the  vexillarii  were  those 
veterans  who,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  re- 
leased from  their  military  oath,  but  were  retained, 
till  their  complete  discharge,  under  a  flag  {vexillum) 
by  themselves,  free  from  all  military  duties,  to  ren- 
der their  assistance  in  the  more  severe  battles, 
guard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  keep  in  sub- 
jection provinces  that  had  been  recently  conquered. 
(Exauctorari,  qui  scnadena  fecisscnt,  ac  retineri  sub 
vexillo,  ceterorum  immunes,  nisi  projnilsandi  hastis.^) 
There  were  a  certain  number  of  vexillarii  attached 
to  each  legion  ;  and,  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,'  it 
would  appear  that  tliey  amounted  to  500.  They 
were  sometimes  detached  from  the  legion,   and 
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sometimes  those  belongmg  to  several  legions  seem 
to  have  been  united  in  one  body  (iredecim  vexillari- 
orum  milia}).  (The  subsignani  milites  in  Tacitus 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  the  vexillarii.' 
In  Livy  the  triarii  are  said  to  be  sub  signis,"  wliere 
we  perceive  a  close  analogy  between  the  old  iriam 
and  the  vexillarii  or  subsignani  of  the. age  of  Taci- 
tus, although  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  vexil- 
larii were  the  same  as  the  triarii.) 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  com- 
pose the  legion,  the  military  oath  was  administered; 
on  this  occasion,  one  person  was  appointed  to  pro  • 
nounce  the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legionaries,  advancing  one  by  one,  swore  to  per- 
form what  the  first  had  pronounced.  The  form  of 
the  oath  differed  at  different  times  :  during  the  Re- 
public, it  contained  an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  to  execute  all 
the  orders  that  should  be  given  by  the  commanders.' 
Under  the  emperors,  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  ;"  and,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  engagement  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor.'  Livy  says'  that  this  military  oath  was 
first  legally  exacted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  B.C.  216,  and  that,  previously  to  that  time,  each 
decuria  of  cavalry  and  centuria  of  foot  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  voluntarily  among  them- 
selves, that  they  would  act  like  good  soldiers. 

The  whole  infantry  of  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  class  ol 
troops.  In  the  first  were  the  hastati,  so  called  from 
the  hasta,  or  long  spear  which  each  man  cinjed, 
but  which  was  afterward  disused  :°  these  weie  the 
youngest  of  the  soldiers.  The  second  line  was 
formed  of  the  troops  called  principcs ;  these  wen; 
men  of  mature  age,  and  from  their  name  it  would 
appear  that  anciently  they  were  placed  in  the  front 
line.'  In  the  third  line  were  the  triarii,  so  called 
from  their  position ;  and  these  were  veteran  sol- 
diers, each  of  whom  carried  two  pilae,  or  strong 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  pica- 
ni,  and  the  hastati  and  principes,  who  stood  before 
them,  antepilani. 

When  vacancies  occurred  on  service,  the  men 
who  had  long  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  first,  or  infe- 
rior of  these  three  classes,  were  advanced  to  those 
of  the  second ;  whence  again,  after  a  tune,  they 
were  received  among  the  triarii,  or  veteran  troops. 
In  a  legion  consisting  of  4000  men,  the  number  of 
the  hastati  was  1200  ;  that  of  the  principes  was  the 
same ;  but  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only  :  if  the 
strength  of  the  legion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
the  several  bodies  was  increased  proportionally,  the 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  remaining  the  same. 

The  usual  depth  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
lines  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  ten  men  ;  an  inter- 
val, equal  to  the  extent  of  the  manipulus,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  intervals  be- 
tween those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infantry  pol- 
dier  of  the  legion  was  allowed,  besides  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  a  space  equal  to  three  feet,  both 
in  length  of  front  and  in  the  depth  of  the  files,  be- 
tween himself  and  the  next  man,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  room  for  shifting  the  position  of  his 
buckler  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponent,  for 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  with 
advantage."  The  divisions  of  the  second  line  were 
in  general  placed  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  first, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divisions  of  the  third  were 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  second.    At  the  battle 
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n  Zama,  howeyer,  the  divisions  of  troops  in  the 
several  lines  vpere  exactly  opposite  each  other  ;  but 
.his  was  a  deviation  from  the  usual  disposition,  in 
Drder  that  the  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians  might 
pass  quite  through  to  the  rear.  In  an  action,  if  the 
hastati  were  overpowered,  they  retired  slowly  to- 
wards the  principes  ;  and,  falling  into  the  intervals 
before  mentioned,  the  two  classes  in  conjunction 
continued  the  combat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tria- 
rii,  keeping  one  knee  on  the  ground,  covered  them- 
selves with  their  bucklers  from  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  first  and  second  lines 
falling  back,  they  united  with  them  in  making  a 
powerful  effort  to  obtain  the  victory. 

The  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  name  of  le- 
lites  and  ferentarii  or  rorarii,  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  legion,  but  fought  in  scattered  parties,  wher- 
ever they  were  required.  They  carried  a  strong 
circular  buckler  three  feet  in  diameter;  the  staff  of 
their  javelin  was  two  cubits  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  formed  with 
a  fine  point,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bent  on  the 
first  discharge,  and,  consequently,  rendered  useless 
to  the  enemy. 
The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 


three  decuria,  or  bodies  of  10  men.  Each  horse- 
man was  allowed  a  space  equal  to  five  feet  in  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  Une.  Each  turma  had  tlirec 
decuriones,  or  commanders  often  ;  but  he  who  was 
first  elected  commanded  the  turma,  and  was  prob- 
ably called  dux  turma.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  six  tribunes  who 
were  placed  over  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
(Vii.  Teibuni  Milittjm.)  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  of  whom  was 
properly  so  called ;  and  the  other,  called  optio,  ura- 
gus,  or  subcenturio,  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  being  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  former."  The 
optio  appears  to  have  been  originally  chosen  by  the 
tribune,  but  afterward  by  the  centurion.  (,Vid. 
Centueio.)  The  centurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  his  century  {signifer  or  vcxilla- 
rius').  Each  century  was  also  divided  into  bodies 
often,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio 
or  decanus.  The  first  centurion  of  the  triarii  was 
cailleA  primipilus ;  he  had  charge  of  the  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  legion  under  the  tribunes.* 
The  light-armed  troops  were  also  formed  into  bands 
or  centuries,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a 
centurion. 

To  Marius  or  Ciesar  is  ascribed  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  Roman  array  in  lines  by  cohorts, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  legion  into  manipuli  ( Vid.  M.*- 
NiPHLi),  and  of  the  distinctions  of  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  that  there  were  thir- 
ty maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion.*  (Co- 
hors  or  chors,  the  Greek  x^pToc,  originally  signified 
an  enclosure  ft  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  after- 
ward used  to  di  Agnate  the  number  of  men  which 
could  stand  wit  jn  such  an  enclosure.)  From  a 
passage  in  Livy,  ,t  appears  that  very  anciently  the 
allies  or  auxiliarie:)  of  Rome  were  arranged  by  co- 
horts :  a  disposition  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  23d  and  28tli  boulis  of  his  history,'  and  in  other 
places,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  among 


those  troops  it  was  ordinaniy  adopted.  But,  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  the  divisions  ol  all  the  le 
gions,  whether  Roman  or  aUied,  are  alike  designs 
ted  cohorts,  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  bodj 
of  men  {jyratoria  cohors)  which  was  particularly  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  the  consul  or  commander ;  for 
Caesar'  tells  his  army,  which  had  objected  to  march 
against  Ariovistus,  that  if  the  other  troops  should 
refuse  to  follow  him,  he  would  advance  with  the 
tenth  legion  alone,  and  would  make  that  legion  hi? 
praetorian  cohort. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Marius,  who,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  was  compelled 
to  admit  men  of  all  classes  indiscriminately  into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the  three 
lines  of  troops  in  which  the  Roman  armies  had  been 
previously  drawn  up  for  action ;  but,  if  such  were 
the  fact,  the  regulation  could  not  have  long  remain- 
ed in  force,  since  Caesar  usually,  as  in  the  battle 
with  the  He!  vetians,"  formed  his  army  in  three  lines ; 
and  at  Pharsalia  he  appears  to  have  had  a  reserve! 
which  constituted  a  fourth,  or  additional  line.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
three  classes  of  legionary  troops  continued  to  be 
applied  till  near  the  end  of  the  Republic  ;  for,  in  the 


turma,  each  containing  30  men,  and  each  turma  into  ffirst  book"  of  the  Civil  War,^  Caesar,  mentioning  the 

.1 J -^   „-  i,„j.- r  TO t:--,!,  1 ](jgg  qc  q  i?ulginus  in  an  action  against  Afranius, 

designates  him  the  first  centurion  of  the  hastati  in 
the  14th  legion. 

The  allied  troops  were  raised  and  officered  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Roman  legions, 
but  probably  there  was  not  among  them  a  division 
of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  into  three  classes. 
They  were  commanded  by  prefects  (see  page  102), 
who  received  their  orders  from  the  Roman  consuls 
or  tribunes.  The  troops  sent  by  foreign  states  foi 
the  service  of  Rome  were  designated  auxiharies; 
and  they  usually,  but  not  invariably,  received  their 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  Republic. 

According  to  Livy,  the  Roman  soldiers  at  first 
received  no  pay  (stipendium)  from  the  state.  It  was 
first  granted  to  the  foot  A.U.C.  347,  in  the  war  with 
the  Volsci,*  and,  three  years  afterward,  to  the 
horse,  during  the  siege  of  Veil.  Niebuhr,  however, 
brings  forward  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  troops  received  pay  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  the  aerarians  (vid.  .iErarii)  had  always 
been  obliged  to  give  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as 
single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights ;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  change  alluded  to  by  Livy  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  every  soldier  now  became  enti- 
tled to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  number  of  pen- 
sions had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable 
to  be  charged  with  them."  Polybius"  states  the 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  to  have  been  two 
oboli,  which  were  equal  to  3J  ases,  and  in  thir- 
ty days  would  amount  to  100  ases.  A  knight's 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  ases ;  and,  since  the 
Roman  year  originally  consisted  of  only  ten  months, 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  200  ases,  which  was 
double  the  pay  of  a  foot-soldier.  Polybius'  informs 
us  that  a  knight's  pay  was  three  times  as  much  as 
that  of  a  foot-soldier ;  but  this  was  not  introduced 
till  .^.U.C.  354,  and  was  designed,  as  Niebuhr  has 
remarked,  as  a  compensation  for  those  who  served 
with  their  own  horses,  which  were  originallv  sup- 
plied by  the  state."  (Compare  .Es  Hordeabicm.) 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  of  a  legionary. 
The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  doubled  by  Juhus 
Cfflsar.'  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  pay  (if  a  le- 
gionary was  10  ases  a  day,"  which  was  increased 
still  more  by  Domitian  (addidit  quarlum  stipendium 
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militi^).  Bf  aides  pay,  the  soldiers  receivea  a  month- 
ly allowance  of  corn,  and  the  centurions  double,  and 
the  horse  triple,  that  of  a  legionary." 

The  infantry  of  the  allies  was  supplied  with  corn 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  Roman  legionaries, 
but  their  cavalry  had  less  than  was  distributed  to 
the  Roman  cavalry.'  These  regulations  subsisted 
only  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  or  before  the 
troops  of  the  Italian  cities  were  incorporated  with 
those  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  same  age  must  be  re- 
ferred the  orders  of  march  and  encampment  de- 
scribed by  Polybius.  An  account  of  the  marching 
order  of  a  Roman  army  is  given  under  the  article 
Agmen. 

No  one  order  of  battle  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively adhered  to  by  the  Romans  during  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  though,  in  general,  their  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  three  extended  lines  of  heavy- 
armed  troops  (triplex  acies);  the  cavalry  being  on 
the  wings,  and  the  light  troops  either  in  front  or 
rear,  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  however,  the  infantry  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  one  line,  and  in  close  order.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  at  first  drove 
back  the  Romans ;  and  the  latter,  drawing  troops 
from  their  wings  to  strengthen  their  centre,  formed 
there  a  sort  of  phalanx,  whose  charge  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  enemy's  line  was  broken ;  but,  press- 
ing forward  too  far,  the  wings  of  the  latter  closed 
upon  the  disordered  troops,  and  nearly  surrounded 
them,  In  the  engagement  with  Labienus,  the  army 
of  Caesar,  being  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
was  formed  into  two  lines,  which  were  faced  in  op- 
posite directions ;  and,  in  the  action  with  the  Par- 
thians,  Crassus  drew  up  the  Roman  army  in  one 
aquare  body,  having  twelve  cohorts  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  with  a  division  of  cavalry  between  every 
two  cohorts  in  each  face. 

The  word  of  command  was  at  first  given  aloud 
at  the  head  of  the  army ;  but  jEmilius  Paulus 
changed  this  custom,  and  caused  the  tribune  of  the 
nearest  legion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primi- 
pilus,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  next  centurion,  and 
so  on.  It  appears  also  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
guard  were  at  their  posts  during  the  whole  day, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  sometimes  fell  asleep 
leaning  on  their  shields.  jEmUius  Paulus,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  fatigue  of  the  men  and  the  chance 
of  their  sleeping,  appointed  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved every  six  hours,  and  that  they  shoidd  go  on 
guard  without  their  shields.     (Vid.  Castra.) 

The  legion,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  was  found  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
phalanx  of  the  Greeks  for  general  service,  and  Po- 
lybius^ has  suflSciently  accounted  for  the  fact.  This 
writer  observes  that,  while  the  phalanx  retained  its 
form  and  power  of  action,  no  force  was  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  it,  or  support  the  violence 
of  its  attack ;  but  he  adds  that  the  phalanx  required 
that  the  field  of  battle  should  be  a  nearly  level  plain ; 
even  then  the  enemy  might  avoid  it ;  and,  by  ma- 
ncEuvring  on  its  flanks  and  rear,  might  cut  off  its 
supplies.  On  an  action  taking  place,  the  command- 
er of  an  army  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans  had  it 
in  his  power  to  lead  on  to  the  attack  a  portion  only 
of  its  line,  keeping  the  rest  in  reserve ;  in  this  casS, 
whether  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  legion,  of 
the  former  broke  through  any  part  of  the  enemy's 
divisions,  its  peculiar  advantages  were  lost ;  for 
there  would  always  be  left  spaces  into  which  the 
enemy  might  penetrate  and  disperse  the  troops, 
whose  long  spears  were  of  no  avail  against  men 
armed  with  javelins  and  strong  swords.    In  this 
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manner,  ^milius  obtained  a  fictory  over  Perseua 
at  Pydna,'  and  Philip  was  defeated  by  Flaminius  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephala;." 

The  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  may  be 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  relaxed,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  even  during  the  Republic  ;  for  Scipio 
jEmilianus,  when  he  went  to  command  tlie  army  in 
Spain,  found  that  the  legionary  soldiers  used  carts 
to  can-y  a  portion  of  the  burdens  which  formerly 
they  had  borne  on  their  own  shoulders."  But. 
among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  tht 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  the  Antonines,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  was  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
warlike  exercises  an.oog  the  troops  which  guarded 
the  city  of  Rome.  'i'.ie  legions  on  the  frontiers 
alone,  in  those  times,  sustained  their  ancient  repu- 
tation, and  Severus,  by  their  aid,  ascended  without 
difliculty  the  throne  then  occupied  by  the  unworthy 
Julianus.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient mditary  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantino ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Vegetius,'  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Val- 
entinian  II.,  the  soldiers  of  that  age  were  allowed 
to  dispense  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  as  being 
too  heavy  to  be  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  their  fre- 
quent defeats  by  the  Goths  to  the  want  of  the  an- 
cient delensive  armour. 

Vegetius  has  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  though  said  to  accord  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients, differs  entirely  from  the  legions  of  Livy  and 
Polybius.  He  considers  it  as  consisting  of  ten  co . 
horts,  and  states  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
of  which  the  first  contained  five  cohorts  ;  the  troops 
of  this  Une  were  called  principes,  and  were  heavy- 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  hcllow  of  the  shield,  be- 
sides a  large  and  small  javelin.  The  second  line, 
consisting  of  the  troops  called  hastati,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  remaining  five  cohorts. 
Behind  these  were  placed  the  ferentarii  (a  sort  of 
light-armed  troops,  who  performed  the  duty  of  a  for- 
lorn-hope); the  target-men,  who  were  armed  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  swords  ;  and  besides  these  there 
were  slingers,  archers,  and  crossbow-men.  In  rear 
of  all  came  the  triarii,  who  were  armed  like  the 
principes  and  hastati.'  Now  it  was  the  general 
practice,  during  the  Republic,  to  place  the  principes 
in  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  the  hastati ;  therefore, 
if  the  disposition  given  by  Vegetius  ever  had  a  real 
existence,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  to  which  the  description  given 
by  Livy'  refers,  or  it  was  an  arrangement  adopted 
on  the  occasion  of  some  temporary  reform  which 
may  have  taken  place  under  the  emperors.  What 
follows  may,  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Empire  under  the  greatest  of  its  princes. 
The  first  of  the  cohorts,  which  bore  the  name  of 
cohors  milliaria,  was  superior  to  the  others,  both 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sol  ■ 
diers ;  it  had,  also,  the  charge  of  the  eagle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Its  strength  was  1105 
foot-soldiers,  and  132  cuirassiers  on  horseback,  and 
its  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line.  The  re- 
maining four  cohorts  of  the  first  line  contained  each 
555  infantry  and  66  cavalry,  and  the  five  cohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  same  number 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  legion 
was  composed  of  6100  foot-soldiers  and  726  horse- 
men, not  including  either  the  triarii  or  the  hglit 
troops. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authority, 
the  sovereign  appointed  some  person  of  consular 
dignity  to  command  each  legion  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  this  officer,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  had 
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the  title  of  frafeclus,  or  legatus  legionis.^  The  first 
appointment  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  Tacitus  men- 
tions the  existence  of  the  office  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  authority  of  the  legatus  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  tribunes,  who  before  were  responsible 
only  to  the  consul.  In  speaking  of  the  officers  of  a 
legion,  Vegetius^  mentions  two  tribunes  (probably 
meaning  two  classes  of  tribunes),  of  which  the  first, 
called  tribunus  major,  received  his  commission  from 
the  emperor  ;  the  other,  called  tribunus  minor,  rose 
to  that  rank  by  merit  or  length  of  service.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  tribunes  were,  in  each  cohort,  the  sev- 
eral centurions,  who  bore  the  general  name  of  or- 
dinarii.^  To  every  hundred  men  there  were  prob- 
ably, at  one  time,  only  the  centurio,  whose  post  was 
in  front  of  the  division,  and  the  optio,  who  remained 
in  the  rear ;  but  it  appears  that  Augustus  and  Ves- 
pasian increased  the  number  of  officers  of  this  class  ; 
for  Vegetius  observes  that  those  whom  these  two 
emperors  added  to  the  ordinarii  were  called  Augus- 
tales  and  Flaviales.*  The  decurions  or  decani  were, 
as  formerly,  the  leaders  of  files.  According  to  Dion 
Cassius,  seven  cohorts  of  troops  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  these 
bore  the  name  ofvigiles.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  soldiers  ;  for  that  wTiter  takes  no  notice  of  them 
when,  in  enumerating  the  guards  of  Rome,  he  men- 
Sions  three  uroan  and  nine  praetorian  cohorts." 

In  a  fragment  of  Arrian  (the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Tactics  of  the  Greeks)  we  have  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  description  will  probably 
serve  for  any  age  between  that  time  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regulated  that,  when 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  legions  should  be 
in  one  line  eight  deep,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  division  of  the  troops  into  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  The  first  four  ranks  were  armed  with 
the  pilum,  and  the  others  with  slender  pikes  or  jave- 
Sns.  The  men  in  the  front  rank  were  to  present 
their  pila  at  the  level  of  the  enemy's  horses'  breasts, 
and  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  to  throw  theirs.  A  ninth  rank 
was  to  consist  of  archers,  and  behind  all  were  the 
catapults  for  projecting  darts  and  arrows,  and  balistae 
for  throwing  stones,  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in 
front.  The  cavalry  were  directed  to  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  wings.  On  the  enemy 
making  a  charge,  the  second  and  third  ranks  were 
to  close  up  to  the  first,  and  all  these  were  to  pre- 
sent their  pila  ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  their  weapons  directly  forward,  and  those  in 
the  rear  were  to  discharge  theirs  over  the  heads 
of  the  others.  The  march  of  the  army  was  made 
in  one  column.  First  came  the  Roman  artillery, 
in  two  ranks ;  these  were  followed  by  archers  on 
horseback  and  by  the  allied  cavalry ;  then  came  the 
Armenian  archers  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in- 
fantry, which  was  flanked  by  the  cavalry  of  Achaia. 
The  elite  of  the  Roman  cavaliy  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  central  division ;  after  them  came  the  ordi- 
nary cavalry,  then  the  catapulta;  and  the  light  troops 
attached  to  the  legions,  followed  by  the  legions 
themselves,  in  cohorts  four  men  deep.  At  the  head 
of  the  legion  marched  the  prsefeot,  his  legate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort. 
The  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al- 
lied infantry  and  the  baggage ;  and  the  whole  was 
closed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Getfe. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  Augustus 
united  with  the  troops  which,  under  the  name  of 
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the  p:  aetorian  cohort,  had  attended  him  as  his  guard, 
two  legions  of  infantry  which  had  been  raised  in 
Italy,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  the  chief 
towns  of  that  country,  but  never  allowed  more  than 
three  cohorts  to  be  in  one  city.'  Tiberius  after- 
ward assembled  this  body  of  men  in  a  fortified  camp 
at  Rome,'  but  outside  the  walls  of  the  city ;'  and 
there,  during  300  years,  they  were  at  times  the 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  there  were  nine  praetorian  co- 
horts,* but  their  number  was  increased  to  sixteen 
under  Vitellius,  four  of  whom  guarded  the  city.' 
When  Severus  had  got  possession  of  the  Empire, 
subsequently  to  the  murder  of  Pertinax  by  these 
praetorians,  he  disarmed  the  latter,  and  banishe'l 
them  from  Rome ;  but  such  an  institution  was  too 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  despotic  monarcl^^ 
of  a  vast  empire,  and  he  immediately  drew  from  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers  the  men  most  remarkalile 
for  their  strength  and  courage."  With  these  he 
formed  an  army  of  25,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
pay  and  privileges  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
troops ;  and  their  commander,  the  praetorian  prae- 
feci,  was  made  both  the  head  of  all  the  military 
force  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empire.  By  the 
arrangements  of  Diocletian,  a  praetorian  prtefect 
was  appointed,  with  both  a  mihtary  and  a  civil  ju- 
risdiction, in  each  of  the  four  great  provinces,  Italy, 
Gaul,  Illyria,  and  the  East,  into  which  "the  Empire 
was  then  divided  ;  but  a  large  body  of  guards,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  prajfect  of  Rome,  contin- 
ued to  form  the  garrison  of  the  city.  Engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Maxentius,  these  troops,  almost  alone, 
vvithstood  for  a  time  the  shock  of  Constantine's 
Gallic  army,  and  most  of  them  are  said  to  have 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground  whicli 
they  occupied  when  in  line  ;'  but,  after  the  death  oi 
the  former,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  praetorians  wai 
destroyed,  and  their  institution  was  suppressed.' 

The  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Empire 
was  then  committed  by  Gonstantine  to  two  officers; 
who  had  the  title  of  magislri  militum ;  one  of  these 
was  placed  over  the  cavalry,  and  the  ether  over 
the  infantry,  yet  both  commanded  indifferently  the 
troops  of  both  classes  in  any  one  army.'  On  the 
division  of  the  Empire  their  number  was  doubled ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  increased  to 
eight.  According  to  Vegetius,"  the  magister  mili- 
tum was  a  man  of  distinguished  birth ;  hut  this 
writer  observes  that  the  troops  were  actually  com- 
manded by  the  praefectus  legionis,  who  held  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  the  magister  militum  and 
the  tribunes,  who  were  placed  over  the  cohorts. 

The  hope  of  preventing  those  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation which  had  occurred  among  the  legionary 
troops,  appears  to  have  induced  Gonstantine,  or  his 
immediate  successors,  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
those  bodies  ;  and,  from  a  computation  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  troops  which  garrisoned  Amida 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sapor,  it  appears  that  a 
Roman  legion  could  not  then  have  consisted  of 
more  than  1500  men."  Of  these  comparatively 
small  bodies  there  were  about  132  in  the  whole 
Empire  ;  they  were,  however,  not  only  vvithout  the 
discipline  which  characterized  the  Roman  line  of 
battle  in  former  times,  but  the  progress  of  luxury 
hSd  so  far  enervated  the  class  of  free  citizens  that 
a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  found  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Slaves  were  admitted  into 
every  corps  except  the  superior  class  of  cavalry ; 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  were  al- 
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lowed,  for  the  sake  of  their  services,  to  attain  the 
highest  military  posts.  In  this  age  appear  the  first 
indications  of  the  feudal  tenures  ;  for  the  lands  be- 
stowed on  the  veterans,  as  the  reward  of  valour, 
were  granted  on  condition  that  the  sons  of  those 
men  should,  like  their  fathers,  serve  the  state  in  the 
wars.' 

The  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms  was  upheld 
for  a  time  in  tne  West  by  the  troops  under  Aetius, 
and  in  the  Ez^t  by  the  martial  virtues  of  Belisarius  ; 
and  the  last  notice  we  have  of  an  sn^agement  sus- 
ained  in  the  sjMrit  of  the  ancient  baiSes,  is  that 
^iven  by  Procopius,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
war,"  when,  describing  an  action  on  the  Euphrates 
between  the  troops  of  that  nation  and  those  of  Jus- 
tinian, he  says  the  latter  presented  a  front  which 
opposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  an 
impenetrable  line  of  pikes,  while  the  bucklers  of  the 
men  protected  them  from  the  flights  of  arrows  with 
which  they  would  have  otherwise  been  overwhelm- 
ed. From  this  time  a  Roman  army  began  to  as- 
similate to  that  of  an  Asiatic  people  ;  its  strength 
jonsisting  in  its  cavalry,  which  was  armed  with 
iuirass,  helmet,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ac- 
quired dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow ; 
while  the  infantry,  formed  of  men  taken  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  society,  ill-armed  and  disciplined, 
served  chiefly  as  artificers  or  labourers,  or  attend- 
ants on  the  horsemen,  and  in  action  only  engaged 
with  an  infantry  like  themselves. 

*ARN'ABO  (dpva6(j),  a  medicinal  substance  no- 
ticed by  Aetius^  and  Paulus  ^Egineta.*  It  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  other  medical 
authors,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabic,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose,  with  the  commentators  on 
Alesue,  that  it  is  the  second  Zerumbeth  of  Serapion, 
ind  the  Zamahum  of  Avicenna.  Il  so,  it  must 
'lave  'seen  Zeduary,  for  this  is  the  Zeruaibeth  of  Se- 
tapion.' 

♦ARNOGLOS'SOS  {apvoyXuanoc  or  -ov),  the  herb 
Plantain.  Macer  Floridus  describes  two  species 
fery  distinctly,  namely,  the  Plants^  •  major  and 
lanceolata.  Adams  sees  no  reason  to  InuM  that 
these  are  the  two  species  noticed  by  Dioseo.id"?s,  al- 
though Sprengel  hesitatingly  refers  them  i  -  the  P. 
Asiatica  and  marittma ;  and  Sibthorp  marks  tiie  ap- 
noyXunaov  [UKpov  as  being  the  P.  lagopus.  Stack- 
house  recognises  the  d.  of  Theophrastus  as  being 
the  P.  mojor,  or  the  Greater  Plantain.' 

*AROJ^  (Jipov),  a  plant  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  Woodville  holds  it  to  be  the  Arum 
maculatum,  L.,  or  the  Wake-robin ;  but  Alston  says 
"the  Wake-robin  is  not  the  i-pov,  but  the  upla- 
apov  Dioscoridis  in  the  opinion  of  many."  "  I  can- 
not make  out  exactly,"  observes  Adams,  "  what 
plant  either  Dodonaeus  or  Matthiolus  points  to. 
Sprengel  mentions  that  Ghinius  referred  it  to  the 
Colocasia,  and  Anguillara  to  the  Arum  vulgare ;  he 
himself  is  somewhat  undecided  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  common  Arum  and  the  Arum  Dioscori- 
dis. Stackhouse,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  the  transposition  of  terms,  decides  that  the  apov 
of  Theophrastus  is  the  Arum  Dracunculus,  or  Little 
Dragon  herb,  and  the  Spanovnov  the  Arum  macu- 
latum. I  regret  that,  after  consulting  all  the  best 
authorities  on  this  subject,  I  must  leave  it  in  so  un- 
satisfactory a  state."' 

ARQUA'TUS,  a  person  afflicted  with  the  arqua- 
tus  morbus,'  or  jaundice.'     This  disease  (called  also 
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iKTepoc,  aurigo,  regius  morbus)  derives  its  name 
from  the  yellow  tint  diffused  over  the  body,  imita- 
ting in  a  manner  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.'  It  ia 
sometimes  spelled  arcualus,  but  less  correctly,  aa 
(according  to  Nonius")  arcus  signifies  any  arch,  but 
arquus  only  the  iris,  or  rainbow ;  as  Lucretius,' "  Turn 
color  in  nigris  existit  nubibus  argui." 

ARRA,  AR'RABO,  or  ARRHA,  AR'RHABO,  is 
defined  by  Gaius*  to  be  the  "  proof  of  a  contract  of 
buying  and  selling ;"  but  it  also  has  a  more  general 
signification.  That  thing  was  called  artrha  which 
the  contracting  parties  gave  to  one  another,  whether 
it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  anything  else,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  contract  being  made :  it  was  no  es- 
sential part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  only  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  price.'  If  the 
arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  called  arrha  pacta  perfecto  data ; 
if  it  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  to  be  made 
at  a  future  time,  it  was  called  arrha  pacto  imperfecta 
data.  In  the  latter  case,  the  party  who  refused  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had 
given;  and  when  he  had  received  an  arrha,  but 
given  none,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha.  Yet  the  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parties  consented 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  or  if  performance  of 
the  contract  was  resisted  by  either  party  on  suffi- 
cient grounds.  In  the  former  case,  the  arrha  only 
served,  if  dispute  arose,  as  evidence  of  the  unalter- 
able obligation  of  the  contract,  and  a  party  to  the 
contract  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  with 
the  loss  of  the  arrha,  except  by  making  out  a  proper 
case.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the  arrha  into 
confirmatoria  and  panitentialis.  If,  in  the  formei 
case,  the  contract  was  not  completely  performed, 
the  arrha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  in 
fault  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in  all  cases 
where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  was  restored,  oi 
taken  as  part  of  the  price,  unless  special  customs 
determined  otherwise  ;  when  the  ^rrha  was  a  ring, 
or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was  restored. 
The  recovery  of  the  arrha  was  in  all  cases  by  a 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembles  the  depos- 
ite  of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale, 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi- 
dence of  agi-eement,  was  also  used  on  other  CLca- 
sions,  as  in  the  case  of  betrothment  {sponsalia). 
(Vid.  Maeriage.)  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus,'  but  this  is  not 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.' 

ARRHEPHOR'IA  (•Af>piif6pia),  a  festival  which, 
according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  iparjijiopia  or  £/5(5)?(f6pia),  is 
attributed  to  different  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  afifiTjTa,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  fes- 
tival at  which  mysterious  things  were  carried  about. 
The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and 
whose  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  still 
have  sufficient  ground  for  behoving  that  the  festival 
was  solemnized,  in  a  higher  sense,  in  honour  of 
Athena.'    It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of 
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Skirophorion.  Four  ghls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years,'  vi'ere  selected  every  year  from  the 
most  distinguished  famihes,  two  of  whom  super- 
intended the  weaving  of  the  sacred  peplus  of  Athe- 
na, which  was  begun  on  the  last  day  of  Pyanepsion ;" 
the  two  others  had  to  carry  the  mysterious  and 
sacred  vessels  of  the  goddess.  These  latter  re- 
mained a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in  the 
Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  building  ;=  and,  when 
the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the  goddess 
placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  contents  of 
which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to  the 
priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a  natural 
grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  gar- 
dens. Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
carried  back  something  else,  which  was  covered, 
and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  After  this  the 
girls  were  dismissed,  and  others  were  chosen  to 
supply  their  place  in  the  Acropolis.  The  girls 
wore  white  robes'  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  for  the  goddess  ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
a^fir;<l>opia.  All  other  details  concerning  this  festi- 
val are  unknown. 

ARROGATIO.     (Vid.  Adoptio.) 

*ARSEN'IKON  ( apasviKov  )  "  does  not  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  arsenic,  but  the  sesqui-sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic,  or  orpiment."  Celsus  clearly  in- 
dicates what  it  was  when  he  says  "Auripigmentum, 
guod  upacviKov  a  Greeds  nominatur."*  In  a  word, 
it  is  yellow  orpiment,  and  this  latter  name  itself  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  auripigmentum,  or  "  paint 
of  gold."  "It  was  called,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"auripigmentum,  perhaps,  not  merely  from  its  gold- 
en colour  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  but 
because  the  ancients  thought  it  really  contained 
that  metal.  Pliny  mentions,  among  other  modes 
of  obtaining  gold,  that  of  making  it  from  orpiment ; 
and  says  that  Caligula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
»hat  svii'rrazs  to  be  reduced,  and  obtained  excel- 
lent gold,  but  in.  such  small  proportion  as  to  lose 
by  an  experiment  which  was  not  afterward  repeat- 
ed.' Althoagh  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  account,  we  are  not,  of  necessity,  to  regard 
it  as  a  fable ;  for  the  mass  experimented  on  may 
have  contained,  as  it  is  said  this  mineral  sometimes 
does,  a  small  portion  of  gold."'  The  arsenic  of  the 
ancients,  then,  was  considerably  different  from  our 
oxyde  of  arsenic,  which  is  a  factitious  substance 
procured  from  cobalt  by  sublimation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  however,  describes  the  process  of 
subliming  arsenic ;  and  Avicenna  makes  mention 
of  white  arsenic,  by  which  he  no  doubt  meant  sub- 
limed arsenic,  or  the  Arsenicum  album  of  modern 
chymists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
yellow  orpiment  consists  of  62  parts  of  arsenic  and 
38  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  apaevLKov  {mascu- 
line) is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  potent  qualities  it  was  discovered  to 
possess ;  qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  shops  exhibits  in  a  more  intense  degree.'  "  Ga- 
len' says  it  was  commonly  called  apaeviadv  in  his 
time,  but  vm  tuv  irnKi^eiv  to  TTuvra  liov2,ofievav, 
'  by  those  who  wished  to  make  everything  conform 
to  the  Attic  dialect,'  ufifieviKov."  According  to 
Pliny,  orpiment  was  dug  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  Vitruvius' 
mentions  Pontus  as  a  locality,  and  Diosroridcs" 
names  Mysia  as  the  country  whence  the  best  was 
brought;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  second  rank. 


1.  ((i^/^T/0(ipoi,  ifHTf]<^6poi,  i^l}tj{{>6pQi :  Ariatoph.,  Lysist.,  642.) 
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The  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  was  called  Sandara- 
cha,  and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  wel! 
acquainted  with  the  kindred  nature  of  both  the  yel- 
low and  red.     (Vid.  Sandaeacha.) 

AR'TABA  (apTtilki),  a  Persian  measure  of  capa. 
city,  which  contained,  according  to  Herodotus,'  : 
medimnus  and  3  choenices  (Attic)  ^102  Roman  sex- 
tarii  =12  gallons  5092  pints  ;  but,  according  to  Sui- 
das,  Hesychius,  Polysenus,''  and  Epiphanius,  it  con- 
tained 1  Attic  medimnus  =96  sextarii  =11  gallons 
71456  pints.  There  was  an  Egyptian  measure  c' 
the  same  name,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
old  and  the  new  artaba.^  The  old  artaba  contained 
4^  Roman  modii  =72  sextarii  =8  gallons  7-359 
pints.  It  was  about  equal  to  the  Attic  metretes; 
and  it  was  half  of  the  Ptolemaic  medimnus,  which 
was  to  the  Attic  medimnus  as  3  :  2.  The  latei 
and  more  common  Egyptian  artaba  contained  3J 
modii  =53J  sextarii  =6  gallons  48586  pints.*  Il 
was  equal  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot,  and  about  hall 
as  large  as  the  Persian  artaba." 

ARTEMISIA  (' kpTEjiiaLo),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Potamia  and  So- 
teira.'  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were  principally 
spent  in  feasting  and  amusements.'  Bread  was  of- 
fered to  her  under  the  name  of  Ao;i;ta.'  Festivals 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, were  held  in  many  places  in  Greece;  but 
principally  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Hege- 
Sander,'  they  offered  to  the  god  a  mullet  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea- 
hare,  and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemis, 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Gyrene  n  id  Ephesus, 
though  in  the  latter  place  the  goddess  vas  not  the 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 

*II.  The  name  of  an  herb,  commonly  called  Hug- 
worth,  or  Motherwort.  Dioscorides  describes  three 
species,  the  TroAii/cAwvof,  fiovoK^uvo^.  and  P.cTri'fi'.^- 
Xof.  The  first,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Artemiiia 
arborescens ;  the  second,  the  Artemisia  spicata;  and 
the  third,  the  Artemisia  campesiris.  Dierbach  seems 
to  entertain  much  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
species  of  wormwood  comprehended  under  the 
upre/uaia  of  Hippocrates.  The  ^^'ormwood  holds 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  Herbals  of  antiquity,  from 
Dioscorides  to  Macer  Floridus.'" 

ARTE'RIA  (iip-npia),  a  word  commonly  (but 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  airo  tov  aipa  rripelv, 
ab  aire  servanda ;  because  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  finding  the  arteries 
always  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
tubes  containing  air."  The  word  was  applied  to 
the  trachea  by  Hippocrates"  and  liis  contempora- 
ries, by  whom  the  vessels  now  called  arteries  were 
distinguished  from  the  veins  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  a(pvCu.  By  later  writers  it  is  used  to  signify 
sometimes  the  trachea,"  and  in  this  sense  the  epi- 
thet Tprjxna,  aspera,  is  occasionally  added  ;'*  some- 
times an  artery ;"  in  which  sense  the  epithet  ^ia, 
liivis,  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
trachea ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  plural  number,  tht 
bronchia.^' 
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Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  manj'  oX  the  an- 
cients, that  the  arteries  contained  only  air,  it  is 
certain  that  the  more  intelligent  among  them  knew 
perfectly  well,  1.  That  they  contain  blood,'  and 
even  that  this  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  is  in  the  veins."  Galen,  from  whom  the  last 
idea  is  obtained,  calls  the  pulmonary  artery  (pTiiij) 
aprripiudrii,  because  it  conveys  venous  blood,  al- 
tl  lOugh  it  has  the  form  and  structure  of  an  artery. 
2.  Thai  the  section  of  an  artery  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  more  difficult  to  heal  than  that  of  a 
vein.'  3.  That  there  is  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  veins,  and  of  which  the 
variations  are  of  great  value,  both  as  assisting  to 
form  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  also  as  an  indication 
of  treatment.* 

ARTOP'TA.     (Vid.  Pistok.) 

ARU'RA  {upovpa),  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  nMdpov.  The  ir'XiBpov,  as  a  measure  of  length, 
contained  100  Greek  feet  ;  its  square,  therefore, 
=10,000  feet,  and  therefore  the  arura  =2500  Greek 
square  feet. 

Herodotus'  mentions  a  measure  of  the  same 
name,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  every  direc- 
tion. Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained  nearly  17| 
inches  ;«  therefore  the  square  of  100xl7|  inches, 
i.  c,  nearly  148  feet,  gives  the  number  of  square 
feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  viz.,  21,904.' 

ARUS'PEX      (Fid.  H.1RU5PEX.) 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
formed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
und  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro,'  from  oifer- 
ing  public  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields 
[sacra,  puilica  faciunt  proplerea,  ut  fniges  ferant 
irva).  That  they  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  legend  which  refers  their  institution 
to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  his  nurse 
Acca  Laurentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve  sons,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  adopted  by  her  in  his  place,  and 
ealled  himself  and  the  remaining  eleven  "  Fratres 
\rvales.'"  We  also  find  a  college  called  the  Sodales 
Titii,  and  as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine 
origin,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  Sabine  religious  rites.'"  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  supposition  of  Niebuhr,"  that  these  colleges 
corresponded  one  to  the  other  :  the  Fratres  Arvales 
being  connected  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales 
Titii  with  the  Sabine,  element  of  the  Roman  state, 
just  as  there  were  two  colleges  of  the  Luperci, 
namely,  the  Faini  and  the  Quindilii,  the  former  of 
whom  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life,  and 
was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  or  captive. 
They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet  of  ears  of 
corn  {spicea  corona)  fastened  on  their  heads  with  a 
white  band.'"  The  number  given  by  inscriptions 
varies,  but  it  is  never  more  than  nine  ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  and  general  belief,  it  amount- 
ed to  twelve.  One  of  their  annual  duties  was  to 
celebrate  a  three  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Dea 
Dia,  supposed  to  be  Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the 
rvr.,  XIV.,  and  xin.,  sometimes  on  the  vi,,  iv.,  and 
HI.  Kal.  Jun.,  i.  e.,  on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  or 
the  27th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  mas- 
ter of  the  college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public 
notice  {indicebat)  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  on 
the  Capitol.     On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days, 
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the  college  met  at  the  house  of  Iheir  president,  tc 
make  offerings  to  the  Dea  Dia  ;  on  the  second  they 
assembled  in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  offered  sacrifices 
for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  An  account  of  the 
different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved  in 
an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (A.D.  218),  who  wa? 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  the  name  d 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.'  The  same  in- 
scription contains  the  following  song  or  hymn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sung  at  this  festival 
from  the  most  ancient  times  : 
"  E  nos,  Lascs,  iuvate. 

Neve  luerve,  Marvmr,  sins  incurrere  in  pleoris  ' 

Satur  furere,  Mars,  limen  sail,  sta  berher  : 

Semunis  alternei  advocapit  conctos. 

E  nos,  Marmor,  tuvato  : 

Triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpe,  tnumpe,  triumpe." 
Klausen,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,"  gives  the  fol 
lowing  translation  of  the  above : 
"  Age  nos.  Lares,  juvate. 

Neve  luem,  Mars,  sinas  incurrere  in  plures  : 

Satur  furere.  Mars,  pcde  pulsa  limen,  sta  verhere 

Semones  alterni  advocabite  cunctos. 

Age  nos.  Mars,  juvato  : 

Triumphc,"  i^c. 
But,  besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratres 
arvales  were  required,  on  various  occasions  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givings, an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Fau 
ciolati.'  Strabo,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests  (Upo/iv^/iovc()  per- 
formed sacrifices  called  the  ambarvalia  at  various 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  ager  Romanus,  or 
original  teiTitory  of  Rome ;'  and  among  others,  at 
Festi,  a  place  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the 
city,  in  the  direction  of  Alba.  There  is  no  boldness 
in  supposing  that  this  was  a  custom  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions that  this  college  existed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  or  A.D.  325,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  abolished  till  A.D.  400,  together 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  aad 
were  so  called  from  the  victim  {hostia  ambarvalis), 
that  was  slain  on  the  occasion,  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields  before  the  sickle  was  put 
to  the  corn.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  merry-makers  {chorus  et  socii),  the  reap- 
ers and  farm-sen'ants  dancing  and  singing,  as  they 
marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and  praying 
for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her 
the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine.*  This  cere- 
mony was  also  called  a  lustralio,''  or  purification : 
and  for  a  beautiful  description  of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prayers  and  vows  made  on  the  occasion,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Tibullus,  lib.  ii.,  eleg.  i.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybius*  uses 
language  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  ambar- 
valia in  speaking  of  the  Mantineans,  who,  he  says 
(specifying  the  occasion),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  country : 
his  words  are,  01  Mavriveti  KaBapfibv  knoirjaavTo, 
Kal  afayia  irepu'iveyKav  T^g  re  woAeuj-  kvk^cj  Kal  ttj% 
Xupag  TiaariQ. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 
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tte  rites  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  rogation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church. 
These  consisted  of  processions  through  the  fields, 
accompanied  with  prayers  (rogationes)  for  a  bless- 
ing on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  continued 
during  thr<;e  days  in  Whitsun-week.  The  custom 
was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  in  consequence 
of  its  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of  the  parish 
boundaries  substituted  in  its  place.' 

♦AllUNDO.     (Firf.  KAAAMOS.) 

AS,  or  Libra,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight  among 
the  Romans.     {Vid.  Libra.) 

AS,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman  and  old  Ital- 
ian coinages,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  the  mixed 
metal  called  jEs.  The  origin  of  this  coin  has  been 
already  noticed  under  ^s.  It  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was 
called  as  libralis  and  as  grave.  The  oldest  form  of 
it  is  that  which  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull, 
ram,  boar,  or  sow).  The  next  and  most  common 
form  is  that  described  by  Phny,°  as  having  the  two- 
faced  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
ship  on  the  other  (whence  the  expression  used  by 
Roman  boys  in  tossing  up,  capita  aut  navim').  The 
annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum,  weighs 
4000  grains :  the  length  of  the  diameter  in  this  and  the 
»wo  following  cuts  is  half  that  of  the  original  coins. 


Pliny*  informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  the  fii-st 
Punic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  this  weight  of  a  pound  was  di- 
minished, and  ases  were  struck  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  sextans  (that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of 
the  ancient  weight) ;  and  that  thus  the  Republic 
paid  off  its  debts,  gaining  five  parts  in  six  :  that  af- 
terward, in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  dictator- 
ship of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (about  B.C.  217),  ases 
of  one  ounce  were  made,  and  the  denarius  was  de- 
creed to  be  equal  to  sixteen  ases,  the  Republic  thus 
gaining  one  half;  but  that,  in  military  pay,  the  dena- 
rius was  always  given  for  ten  ases  :  and  that,  soon 
after,  by  the  Papirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ases  of 
half  an  ounce  were  made.  Festus,  also,'  mentions 
the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  There  seem  to  have  been  other 
reductions  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for 
there  exist  ases,  and  parts  of  ases,  which  show  that 
this  coin  was  made  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  3,  Ij,  H  ounces; 
and  there  are  copper  coins  of  the  Terentian  family 
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which  sh'ow  that  it  was  depressed  to  ^^  and  etai 
^  of  its  original  weight.  Several  modern  writers 
have  contended,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  ases  being 
found  of  so  many  different  weights,  that  Pliny's  ac- 
count of  the  redactions  of  the  coin  is  incorrect,  and 
that  these  reductions  took  place  gradually,  in  the 
lapse  of  successive  centuries.  But  Bockh  has 
shown'  that  there  is  no  trace  in  early  times  of  a 
distinction  between  the  as  grave  and  lighter  mon- 
ey ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  dis- 
tinction ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  lighter 
money,  fines  and  rewards  were  reckoned  in  as 
grave ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  coins 
which  still  remain  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
heavier  pieces  are  much  older  than  those  of  two 
ounces,  but  rather  the  contrary.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  as,  from 
a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  place  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  Indeed,  if  the  reduction  had  been 
very  gradual,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Repubhc  could 
have  made  by  it  that  gain  which  Pliny  states  to  have 
been  the  motive  for  the  step. 

The  value  of  the  as,  of  course,  varied  with  its 
weight.  Some  writers,  indeed,  suppose  that  a  rise 
took  place  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  compensa- 
ted for  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as  ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  as  libralis  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  lighter  money 
of  later  times.  But  this  supposition  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  as  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  copper  had  rather  fallen  than  risen  at  the  time 
when  the  reduction  took  place.'  Before  the  reduc- 
tion to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  de- 
narius =about  8i  pence  English.  {Vid.  Den.ikics.) 
Therefore  the  as  =34  farthings.  By  the  reduction 
the  denarius  was  made  equal  to  16  ases  ;  therefore 
the  as  =2J  farthings. 

The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were  named 
according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
They  were  the  (.'  -mx,  dextans,  dodrans,  bes,  septum, 
semis,  quincuiu,  iiiens,  quadrans  or  teruncius,  sex- 
tans, sescimx  or  scscuncia,  and  uncia,  consisting  re- 
spectively of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  \h  and  1 
ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the  following  were  rep- 
resented by  coins ;  namely,  the  semis,  quincunx, 
triens,  quadrans,  sextans,  and  wncia.  There  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  dodrans,  in 
a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearing  an  S  and  three 
balls.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  divisions  were  first  introduced,  but 
it  was  probably  nearly  as  early  as  the  first  coinage 
of  copper  money.  • 

The  semis,  scmissis,  or  semi-as,  half  the  as,  orsi.x 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent  its 
value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigils. 

The  quincunx,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  balls  to  represent 
its  value. 

The  triens,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls.     In  the  an- 


nexed specimen  from  the  British  Museum,  the  balls 
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appear  on  both  sides,  with  a  thunderbolt  on  one  side, 
and  a  dolphin,  with  a  strigil  above  it,  on  the  other. 
Its  weight  is  1571  grains. 

The  quadrans  or  teruncius,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
as,  or  piece  of  three  ounces,  has  three  balls  to  de- 
note its  value.  An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dolphin, 
grains  of  corn,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercules,  Ceres, 
&c.,  are  common  devices  on  this  coin.  Phny'  says 
that  both  the  triens  and  quadrans  bore  the  image  of 
a  ship. 

The  sextans,  the  sixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
two  ounces,  bears  two  balls.  In  the  annexed  spe- 
cimen from  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  cadu- 
ceus  and  strigil  on  one  side,  and  a  cockle-shell  on 
the  other.     Its  weight  is  779  grains. 


The  uncia,  one  ounce  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  as, 
IS  marked  by  a  single  ball.  There  appear  on  this 
coin  heads  of  Pallas,  of  Roma,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
frogs,  and  ears  of  barley. 

After  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as,  coins 
were  struck  of  the  value  of  2,  3,  4,  and  even  10  ases, 
which  were  called,  respectively,  dussis  or  dupondius, 
tressis,  quadrussis,  and  dccussis.  Other  multiples 
of  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar  forma- 
tion, up  to  centussis,  100  ases  ;  but  most  of  them  do 
not  exist  as  coins. 

In  certain  forms  of  expression,  in  which  irs  is 
used  for  money  without  specifying  the  denomina- 
tion, we  must  understand  the  as.  Thus  deni  aris, 
mille  aris,  decies  aris,  mean,  respectively,  10,  1000, 
1,000,000  ases. 

The  word  as  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts  ;  and  those  parts 
were  called  uncia.  Thus  these  words  were  applied 
not  only  to  weight  and  money,  but  to  measures  of 
length,  surface,  and  capacity,  to  inheritances,  inter- 
est, houses  farms,  and  many  other  things.  Hence 
the  phrases  hieres  ex  asse,  the  heir  to  a  whole  estate ; 
hmres  ex  dodrante,  the  heir  to  the  ninth  part,  &c." 
Pliny  even  uses  the  phrases  semissem  Africa,^  and 
dodrantes  et  semiuncias  korarum.* 

The  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  assarius 
{sc.  nummus),  and  in  Greek  to  aaadptov.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius,'  the  assarius  was  equal  to  half  the 
obolus.  On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find  aaadptov, 
daadpiov  r/fiiav,  daadpta  dvu,  uaadpia  rpta. 

*AS'ARUM  {daapov),  a  plant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  observes  Adams,  that  it  is  the  Asarum  Euro- 
paum,  or  common  Asarabacea.  Dodonseus  men- 
tions that  it  had  got  the  trivial  name  of  Baccar  in 
French,  and  hence  supposes  Asarabacea  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  terms.  He  denies,  however,  that 
it  is  the  real  Baccharis  of  the  ancients.  But  Spren- 
gel  advocates  this  opinion,  and  mentions  in  confirm- 
ation of  it,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Flora  Veronen- 
iis,  that  the  Asarabacea  is  called  hacchera  and  bac- 
cara by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  around  Vero- 
na.' According  to  Sibthorp,  it  still  grows  in  what 
was  once  the  Laconian  territory,  and  in  the  country 
around  Constantinople. 

ASBESTOS  or  AMIAN'TUS  (aafiroTOf,  i/udv- 
rof).  This  mineral,  which  is  generally  white,  and 
has  sometimes  a  greenisli  hue,  and  which  consists 
of  soft  flexible  fibres,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 
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from  India,  from  the  vicinity  of  Carpasus  in  Cypruo, 
and  from  Carystus  in  Euboea.  In  consequence  ol 
being  found  in  the  two  latter  localities,  it  was  some 
times  called  "  the  flax  of  Carpasus"  (}iLvov  Kapna- 
m'ov').  and  also  "  the  Carystian  stone"  (Aiflof  Kapva- 
Tiog^).  It  was  well  adapted  for  making  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  because  it  is  indestructible  by  fire ;  and 
hence  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose,  gave 
it  the  name  -'asbestos,"  which  means  inextinguish- 
able. Pausanias'  mentions  that  the  golden  lamp 
which  burned  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  at  Athens,  had  a  wick  of  this  substance. 

It  was  also  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  Thus 
manufactured,  it  was  used  for  napkins  (xeipeK/ia- 
jela,*  ;);cip6|Ua/(T/)a'),  which  were  never  washed,  but 
cleansed  in  a  much  more  effective  manner,  when- 
ever they  required  it,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
fire. 

Another  use  to  which  asbestine  cloth  was  ap- 
pUed,  was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  dead  bodies 
burned  in  the  funeral  pile.  The  corpse,  having  been 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  this  substance,  was  consumed 
with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  which  were  thus 
kept  together  and  preserved  from  being  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  But  the  expense  of 
this  kind  of  cloth  was  so  great,  that  it  could  only 
be  used  at  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  the  most  ex- 
alted rank.  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  alone 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  knowledge  of  this  species 
of  posthumous  luxury,  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  discovery  of  pieces  of  the  cloth  in  ancient  Ro- 
man or  Italian  sepulchres.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Rome,  A.D. 
1703,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus.  The  scull  and  bones 
of  the  deceased  were  wrapped  up  in  it.  Its  din  lea- 
sions  were  about  five  feet  by  six  and  a  half  Sinro 
its  discovery,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  saw  it 
there,  describes  its  appearance  in  the  following 
terms  :"  "  It  is  coarsely  spun,  but  as  soft  and  pliant 
as  silk.  Our  guide  set  fire  to  one  corner  of  it,  and 
the  very  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  all  injured." 

Although  asbestos  is  still  found  naturally  associ- 
ated with  rocks  of  serpentine  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ex- 
cept for  some  philosophical  purposes,  and,  if  made 
into  cloth,  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity. — *II.  The  Greek  medical  wri- 
ters use  the  term  aaBearog  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  the  preceding.  With  them  it  indicates  Calx 
viva,  or  Quicklime  (rhavoc  being  understood).  By 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  lime 
of  sea-shells.  "  I  am  not  aware,"  observes  Adams, 
"  that  any  Greek  author  uses  the  term  uaSearoc:  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Latin  wri- 
ters and  by  modern  naturalists."' 

•ASCALABO'TES  (dt7/£aAa«un?c),  a  species  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  names  are  uaKaia6uT7j(,  uaKdla- 
6of,  yaXeuTTig,  and  KoAwrj/f,  all  of  which  appellations 
are  given  to  one  and  the  same  animal,  namely,  the 
Spotted  Lizard,  the  Stellio  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  Lacerta  gecko  of  Linna3us.  The  Stellio  lived  in 
walls,  and  was  accustomed  to  run  along  these  and 
on  the  roofs  of  houses.'  It  was  considered  the  en- 
emy of  man,  venomous  and  cunning.  Hence  the 
term  stellionatus,  denoting  all  kinds  of  fraud  in  bar- 
gaining, and  the  old  Enghsh  word  stellimate,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract.  The  Stellio  is  the  TarentoU, 
or  Gecko  tubcrculeux  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lacerta  stellio,  L,, 
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or  ihe  Stellio  of  the  Levant.  This  misapplication 
of  the  term  was  first  made  by  Belon.  The  Lacerta 
elellio  is  of  an  olive  colour,  shaded  with  black,  and 
is  very  comnon  throughout  the  Levant,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Egypt.  The  L.  gecko,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  n  spotted  lizard,  and  some  of  the  species,  the 
Platydactyli  for  instance,  are  painted  with  the  most 
lively  Cfriours  The  melancholy  and  heavy  air  of 
the  Gecko,  superadded  to  a  certain  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  have 
rendered  it  an  object  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be 
considered  as  venomous,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real 
proof 

•ASC'ARIS  (aGKapic),  the  small  intestinal  worm 
formed  in  children  and  in  adults  afflicted  with  cer- 
tain diseases.     It  is  the  Ascaris  vermimlaris,  L.' 

ASCIA,  dim.  ASCIOLA  {cKE-Kapvov,  oKi'KdpvLov), 
an  adze. 

Murato>i^  has  published  numerous  representations 
of  the  adze,  as  it  is  exhibited  on  ancient  monuments. 
We  select  the  three  following,  two  of  which  show 
the  instrument  itself,  with  a  slight  variety  of  form, 
while  the  third  represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it 
in  his  right  hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a 
vessel.  The  blade  of  the  adze  was  frequently  curv- 
ed, as  we  see  it  in  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  employed  to  hollow  out  pieces  of  wood,  so 
as  to  construct  vessels  either  for  holding  water  or 
for  floating  upon  it.  Calypso,  in  the  Odyssey,'-  fur- 
nishes Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  (m/leKUf )  and  with 
"  a  well-polished  adze,"  as  the  most  necessary  in- 
-truments  for  cutting  down  trees  and  constructing 
^  ship. 


In  other  cases  the  curvature  of  the  blade  was 
much  less  considerable,  the  adze  being  used  merely 
to  cut  off  all  inequalities,  so  as  to  make  a  rough 
f  iece  of  timber  smooth  {asciare,  dolare),  and,  as  far 
i>s  possible,  to  polish  it  (polirc).  Cicero'  quotes  from 
lie  Twelve  Tables  the  following  law,  designed  to 
r  strain  the  expenses  of  funerals  :  Rogum  ascia  me 
/  'lito. 

In  using  the  adze,  the  shipwright  or  carpenter  was 
aiways  in  danger  of  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  his 
own  feet  if  he  made  a  false  stroke.  Hence  arose 
a  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  en- 
emies, or  did  themselves  injury :  Ipse  mihi  asciam 
in  cms  impegi.'  Another  proverbial  expression,  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plau- 
tus.'  The  phrase  Jam  hoc  opus  est  cxascialvm 
means,  "This  work  is  now  begun,"  because  the 
rough-hewing  of  the  timber  by  means  of  the  ascia, 
the  formation  of  balks  or  planks  out  of  the  natural 
trunk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  construction  of  an  edifice.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  read  in  Sophocles  of  a  seat  not  even  thus 
rough-hewn.'    The  expression  used  is  equivalent 
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to  iieoTov  irirpov,^  and  denoted  a  rock  in  its  natfr 
ral  state. 

Both  the  substantive  aacia,  and  the  verb  luciart 
derived  from  it,  retain  the  same  signification  in  mod- 
ern Itahan  which  they  had  in  Latin,  as  abcre  ex- 
plained. 

Vitruvius  and  Palladius'  give  directions  for  nsing 
the  ascia  in  chopping  lime  and  mixing  it  so  as  £n 
make  mortar  or  plaster.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
suppose  it  to  have  had  a  blunt,  unpolished  blade,  and 
a  long  handle.  In  fact,  it  would  then  resemble  tht; 
modern  hoe,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  plaster- 
ers for  the  use  just  specified,  or  by  gardeners  or  ag- 
riculturists  for  breaking  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  eradicating  weeds.  Accordingly,  Palladius,' in 
his  enumeration  of  the  implements  necessary  for 
tilling  the  ground,  mentions  hoes  with  rakes  fixed 
to  them  at  the  back,  ascias  in  aversa  parte  referentct 
rastTos. 

Together  with  the  three  representations  of  the 
ascia,  we  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  wood- 
cut the  figure  of  another  instrument,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  the  Valerian  family.*  This  instrument  was 
called  AciscnLDs.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  Aciscularius  is 
translated  Xaro/iOf,  a  stone-cutter.  The  acisculus, 
or  pick,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure,  was  a  little 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  point  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  was  shaped  like  a  hammer  in  the  other. 
Its  helve  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  be  used  with 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  the  adze.  Also,  as  the 
substantive  ascia  gave  origin  to  the  verb  exasciare, 
meaning  to  hew  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  out  of  a 
rough  piece  by  means  of  the  adze,  so  acisculus  gave 
origin  to  exacisculare,  meaning  to  hew  anything  out 
of  stone  by  the  use  of  the  pick.  Various  mono, 
mental  inscriptions,  published  by  Muratori,'  v,a?a 
persons  against  opening  or  destroying  tombs  by  this 
process. 

*AS'KION  {HdKiov),  a  species  or  variety  of  Truf- 
fle, mentioned  by  Theophrastus.* 

♦ASCLE'PIAS  (.aaxXTima^),  a  plant,  which  Al- 
ston, Woodville,  Billerbeck,  and  Sprengel  agree  in 
identifying  with  the  Asclepias  vincetoxicum,  L.,  oi 
officinal  Swallow- wort.  Stackhouse,  however,  pre- 
fers the  Thapsia  Asclcpinon.  It  was  used  in  eases 
of  dropsy,'  and  took  its  name  from  Asclepiades, 
who  first  recommended  it?  use. 

ASCLEPIEI'A  ('Aers/li^OTEto)  is  the  name  of  fes- 
tivals which  were  probably  celebrated  in  all  places 
where  temples  of  Asclepius  (.lEsculapius)  existed. 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Epidau- 
rus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  of  rhapsodists  and  musicians, 
and  with  solemn  processions  and  games.  'A<tk7jj- 
irieia  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens,'  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion. 

♦ASCYRON  (uamipov),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  uanvpov  is  a  species 
of  Hypericum,  or  St.  John's-wort ;  but  which  spe- 
cies it  is  cannot  bp  satisfactorily  determined.  Spren- 
gel, in  the  first  edition  of  his  R,  H.  H.,  prefers  the  .Hy- 
pcricum  Androscemum,  or  Tutsan  ;  but  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  he  hesitates  between  the  H.  perfo- 
ratum and  the  H.  montanum.  Dodonaeus  is  for  the 
former,  and  Matthiolus  for  the  latter.'  Adams  thinks 
that  the  description  of  Dioscorides  is  more  appUca 
hie  to  the  androsamum  than  to  the  perforatum. 


1.  (1.  19.)— 2.  (VitruT.,  vii.,  2.— Pallad.,  i.,  14.)— 3.  (i.,  43.' 
— 1.  (Phil,  a  Turre,  Mon.  Vet.  Antii,  r.  S.)— 5.  (1  c.)— 6.  (H 
P.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (TheophiaBt.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  12.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  «6.- 
Adains,  Append.,  s.  v.— Billerbecli,  Plora  Classica,  p.  61.)—* 
(jEscliincs,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  455.— Bilckh,  Staatshaush.,  ii.,  253.)— 9. 
(Billeiljocli,  Flora  Classica,  p.  500.- Dioscor.,  ni.,  1C2.— Adamc 
Append.,  s.  v.) 


ASEBEIAS  GRAPHE. 

.The  name  anirosasmon  (avipoaatfwv)  was  given  to 
this  plant,  because  the  bud,  when  indented  witli  the 
nail,  exudes  a  blood-red  colour  (dvdpoc  al/ia,  "  hu- 
man blood").  A  species  of  balsamic  oil  was  ex- 
tracted from  this  plant.  According  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Ascyron  is  called  at  the  present  day  Bu^afiov  by 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  ;  'KuxnvoxopTm  in  Zante, 
where  it  grows  in  the  hedges ;  and  axmidpi^a  in  La- 
conia. 

ASCO'LIA  {aoKuXia)  (the  leaping  upon  the  leath- 
er bag)  was  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusements 
in  which  the  Athenians  indulged  during  the  An- 
thesteria  and  other  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
The  Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  god, 
made  a  bag  out  of  the  skin,  smeared  it  with  oil,  and 
then  tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  various  accidents 
accompanying  this  attempt  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  spectators.  He  who  succeeded  was 
victor,  and  received  the  skin  as  a  reward.'  The 
scholiast,  however,  erroneously  calls  the  ascolia  a 
festival;  for,  in  reality,  it  only  formed  a  part  of 
one.' 

ASEBEI'AS  rPA^H  {aac6i:ia;  ypa<j/n)  was  one 
of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic  laws  for 
the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the  various 
tenour  ol  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at  Athens, 
and,  therefore,  as  liable  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  countries  in 
which  the  civil  power  has  attempted  to  reach  offen- 
ces so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  occasions,  however,  upon  which  the 
Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  fonvard,  may 
be  classed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  ceremonial  law 
of  public  worship ;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  that, 
which  in  analogous  cases  of  modem  times  would 
be  called  heterodoxy  or  heresy.  The  former  com- 
prehended encroachment  upon  consecrated  grounds, 
the  plunder  or  other  injury  of  temples,  the  violation 
of  asylums,  the  interruption  of  sac-ifices  and  festi- 
vals, the  mutilation  of  statues  of  the  gods,  the  in- 
troduction of  deities  not  acknowledged  by  the  state, 
and  various  other  transgressions  peculiarly  defined 
by  the  laws  of  the  Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  their 
divulgation  to  the  uninitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred 
olive-trees,  or  placing  a  suppliant  bough  (UerTipla) 
on  a  particular  altar  at  an  improper  time.'  The 
heretical  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
expulsion  of  Protagoras*  for  writing  that  "he  could 
not  learn  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,"  in  the 
persecution  of  Anaxagoras,'  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
after  times,  for  impugning  the  received  opinions 
about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of  Socrates 
for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public  worship  to 
be  gods.'  The  variety  of  these  examples  will  have 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
cases  to  which  this  sweeping  accusation  might  be 
extended ;  and,  as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  reli- 
gious Athens'  was  scandalized  at  the  profane  jests 
of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicurus  to  deny 
that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  human  actions,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  tlie  limits  at  which  jests  and 
skepticism  ended,  and  penal  impiety  began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
d  l3ov7i6/iEvoc — which,  however,  in  tliis,  as  in  all  oth- 
er public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those  only 
who  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating  disfran- 
chisement (dr(|U(a) — seems  to  have  been  a  compe- 
tent accuser  ;  but.  as  the  nine  archons  and  the  arei- 
opagites  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the  sacred 


1.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  1130.— Vj^.,  Geoi-g.,  ii.,  384.) 
—2.  iVid.  Poll.,  Onom.,  i\.,  121. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  ^AaKui\tdZ,ov- 
reff.)— 3.  (Ajidjc.,  De  Myst.,  IIO.J — i.  (Diog-.  Laert.,  IX.,  viii., 
3.)— 5.  (Biog.  Laert.,  II.,  iii.,  9.)  —  6.  (Xcn.,  Apol.  Socr.)— 7. 
tXen.,  Rep.  Ath.^iii.,  8.) 
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olives  (fioplai,  ffi/Koi'),  it  is  not  impossible  that  tiiej 
had  also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casu 
ally  discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge. 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protagoras 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers  were  equally  liable  to  this  ac- 
cusation. And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  could  be  prosecuted  for 
murder  {(jiovov),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion than  in  respect  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  so- 
ciety, it  can  hardly  be  concluded  that  persons  under 
age  were  incapable  of  committing  or  suffering  fo' 
this  offence." 

The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  previous  ex 
amination  (^dvditpiaic)  was,  according  to  Meier,'  in 
variably  the  king  archon,  but  whether  the  court  into 
which  he  brought  the  causes  were  the  areiopagus 
or  the  common  heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed*  to  have 
been  determined  by  the  form  of  action  adopted  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  to 
which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the  different 
periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the  Apology  of 
Socrates  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the  trial  upon 
this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all  public  actions 
{vid.  GRAPHAI),  and  that,  generally,  the  amount  ol 
the  penahy  formed  a  separate  question  for  the  di- 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons i;vuring  the  sacred  olive-trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned jy  Andocides.' 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmae,  and 
incurred  a  modified  unfita.  The  other  forms  oi 
prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  aTrayuyj),' 
i^^yiyiTif,'  hidei^ig,'  jrpofo^^,'  and,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  elaayyeiia  ;"  besides  these,  Demosthenes 
mentions''  two  other  courses  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  diKa^sadai  Trpof  lEvfioXmSac,  and  (ppd^etv  npoc 
Tov  fiamXia,  of  which  it  is  diflScult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

ASIAR'GHJi;  {daiupxat)  were,  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  olfice  it  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in 
honour  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  aediles.  As  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  games  was  attended  with  great 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to  fill 
this  office  ;  for  which  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  were  always 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected by  the  different  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of  these,  one  was 
the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  oflSce  only  lasted  for  a 
year  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  as 
a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  This 
title  also  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  at  Assos  in 
Mysia,  copied  by  Mr.  Fellows.'^  In  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Church  of  Smyrna  respecting  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,'*  we  read  that  Philip  the  asiarch 
was  requested  by  the  infuriated  people  to  let  loose 
a  lion  against  Polycarp,  which  he  said  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  do,  as  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts 
{Kvvjjyiaia)  had  been  finished.    In  another  part  of 

1.  (Lysias,  Tlspi  tov  YrjKov,  289.) — 2.  (Antiph.,  Tetral.,  ii.,  p. 
674.)— 3.  (Att.  Process,  300,  304,  n.  34.)^.  (Meier,  Alt.  Pro- 
cess, 305.)— 5.  (De  Myst.,  110.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  601, 
626.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  246.)— S.  (Andoc,  De  Myst ,  8.) 
— 9.  (Libanius,  Argum.  ad  Demosth,,  in  Mid.,  509,  10.)— IOl 
(Audoc,  De  Myst.,  43.)— 11.  (c.  Androt.,  601.)— 19.  (StralK 
xiv.,  p.  649.— Acts,,  jIxm  31.-— Wetstein  et  Kuinoel,ia  loc.) — 13 
tExcursioii  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  49.1 — 14.  (c.  12.) 
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Siis  epistle,'  Philip  is  called  high-priest  {apxicpevc), 
which  appears  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  chief 
asiarch  of  the  province. 

ASILL'A  (aaiXla)  was  a  wooden  pole  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or  more 
commonly  on  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for  car- 
rying burdens. 

The  paintings  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt 
prove  the  general  use  of  this  implement  in  that 
country,  especially  for  canying  bricks,  water-pails 
to  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  baskets  with  all  kinds 
ftf  provisions  for  the  market.  Mr.  Burton  found  at 
Thebes  a  wooden  yoke  of  this  kind,  with  one  of  the 
leather  straps  belonging  to  it.  The  yoke  (which  is 
now  in  the  BriMsh  Museum)  is  about  lij  feet  long, 
and  the  strap  about  16  inches." 

We  also  find  this  instrument  displayed  in  works 
of  Grecian  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
bise  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  which 
rests  upon  his  right  shoulder.  The  two  other  rep- 
resentations here  introduced,  though  of  a  fanciful 
or  ludicrous  character,  show  by  that  very  circum- 
stance how  familiar  the  ancients  must  have  been 
with  the  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The  first  is 
from  a  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  nrase- 
um :  it  represents  a  grasshopper  carrying  two  bas- 
kets, suspended  each  by  three  cords  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  yoke,  and  skilfully  imitates  the  action 
of  a  man  who  is  proceeding  on  a  journey.  The 
other  is  from  a  Greek  painted  vase,'  and,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  satyr,  shows  the  mode  in  which  lambs 


and  other  viands  were  sometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paring for  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  In  the  collection 
of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  there  are  no  less  than 
four  representations  of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this 
manner.* 

Aristotle'  has  preserved  an  epigram  of  Simonides, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  upon  the  base  of  a 
Btatue  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  individual  whom 
it  celebrates.     It  begins  thus  : 

UpoaBe  /lev  &jj.ij)'  ufioiaiv  Ix"'"  rprix^lav  iiaiXTMV, 
'lx6v^  H  'Apyoiif  £(f  Teycav  Ifepov. 
This  poor  man,  who  had  formerly  obtained  his  living 
by  bearing  "  a  rough  yoke"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
carry  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  at 
length  immortalized  himself  by  a  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games.' 


I.  (c.  21.) — 2.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5,  99,  137,  138.)— 3.  (Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Va- 
ses, ii.,  40.) — i.  (Winckelmunn,  Picrrcs  p-av(Vs  du  Uaron  de 
Stosch,  p.  617.)— 5.  (llhet.,  '.,  7.)— 6.  (Anthol.  Oriac,  i.,  80,  ed. 
Jacobs.) 
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Aristophanes  calls  this  implement  uva^opov :  he 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  slave  carrying  a  heavy 
load  by  means  of  it ;  and  he  describes  the  act  of 
transferring  it  from  one  shoulder  to  another  by  the 
phrase  ficTaiaUbjievoQ  Tuva(j)opov.^ 

*ASrLUS,  a  sppcies  of  Gadfly  or  Horsefly,  ac- 
customed to  sting  cattle.  Virgil'  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  olarpoc  of  the  Greeks,  and  Varro'  gives  to 
it  the  name  of  Tabanus.  Pliny,*  on  the  other  hand 
informs  us  that  it  was  called  both  tabanus  and  asi- 
lus.  As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  names, 
olarpo;  and  /ivaip.  Bochart'  and  Aldrovandi'  have 
proved  very  satisfactorily,  that  by  the  Greek  poets 
and  writers  on  Belles  Lettres  these  two  terms  were 
used  indiscriminately,  but  that  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  matters  of  science  apply  the  former 
{olarpog)  to  a  species  of  gadfly,  meaning,  very  prob- 
ably, the  (Estrus  bovis  or  Breeze,  and  the  latter  to  a 
species  of  horsefly,  the  Tabanus  hcwinus.  This  Ad- 
ams considers  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
mattery  he  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mention, 
that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  jiiaf  of  .lElian,  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  species  of  (Estrus^  Taban-iirS,  or  Hippobosca;  and  in 
another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  the 
olarpof  of  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  Culex,  or  gnat. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  was  the 
Breeze.'  Martyn'  gives  a  description  of  the  Asillo, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  with  the  Asilus, 
from  an  Italian  author.  He  represents  it  as  "in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  wasp  or  wild  bee. 
It  has  two  membranaceous  wings,  with  which  it 
makes  a  loud  whizzing.  The  belly  is  terminated  by 
three  long  rings,  one  less  than  the  other,  from  the 
last  of  which  proceeds  a  formidable  sting.  This 
sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through  which  the  egg 
is  emitted,  and  of  two  augers,  which  make  way  for 
the  tube  to  penetrate 'into  the  skin  of  the  cattle. 
These  augers  are  armed  with  little  knives,  which 
prick  with  their  points  and  cat  with  their  edges, 
causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is  wound- 
ed by  them.  But  this  pjiin  is  not  all ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  sting,  as  at  the  end  of  a  viper's  tooth, 
and  of  the  sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  issues 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflames 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves,  and  causes  the 
wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an 
issue.  The  egg  is  hatched  within  the  fistula,  and 
the  worm  continues  there  till  it  is  ready  to  timi  to 
a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These 
worms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  months  under  the 
skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost  to  perfection, 
they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter 
into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  in  which  condition 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  last  come  forth 
in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly." 
*AS'INUS.  ( Vid.  Onos.) 
*ASPAL'ATHUS  (dinrdAaeof),  a  species  of  thot- 
ny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  which  some  call  the  Rose 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Lady's  Rose.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  "  The  Aspalathus," 
says  Charras,'  "  is  the  wood  of  a  thorn-tree  or  bush, 
in  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and^gure  much  resembhng 
Lignum  aloes."  Matthiolus  is  at  gieat  pains  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  Santdum  rubrum.  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.;  holds  it  to 
be  the  Genista  aspalathmdes,  but  in  his  edition  of 
Dioscorides   he  inclines  to   the   Cytisus  laniger, 


1.  (Ran.,  8.— Eccles.,  828.- Scliol.  in  loc.)— 2.  (Oeorg-.,  iii., 
148.)— 3.  (De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  5.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xi.,  28.)— 5.  (Hier, 
lib.  iv.,  col.  546.)— 6.  (Do  Insect.,  lib.  iii.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append, 
«.  v.— .Slian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  37.— Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.)— 8.  (In  Virg, 
Gcorg.,  iii.,  148.) — 9.  (Royal  Pharmacop.,  s.  v.) 
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f.a-id.  In  the  works  of  the  Arabian  writers  on 
Husbandrj,  it  is  said  that  the  Aspalathus  has  a  pur- 
ple flower  and  an  acid  taste,  and  has  no  fruit.  Ac- 
cording to  Maris  Atticista,  tlie  Attics  used  doTraA- 
aBoi.  for  axavBai  ff  the  other  Greeks.  We  may  con- 
clude, then,  that  it  was  often  applied  loosely  to  all 
kinds  of  thorns.'-  The  rind  of  the  root  of  the  As- 
palathus yielded  an  aromatic  oil. 

*ASP'ALAX  ((ioTizAaf),  a  species  of  Mole,  called 
ifraAof  by  Aristotle,"  (TTruAur/j  by  Aristophanes,' 
and  oKjn'sv;  by  Lycophron.'  It  is  generally  set 
down  as  being  the  Talpa  Europea,  L.,  or  common 
Mole  ;  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  Olivier, 
in  his  Travels,  has  described  a  species  or  variety 
of  mole  found  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  Dr.  Trail  of 
Edinburgh  thinks,  answers  better  to  Aristotle's  de- 
scription than  the  common  mole.  Aristotle  was 
aware  that  the  Mole  is  not  Mind,  although  it  has 
very  small  eyes.' 

*ASPAR'AGUS  (uairdfiaydi;  or  aacjiapayog),  the 
Asparagus,  a  well-known  vegetable.  Theophras- 
tus'  remarks  that  Asparagus  has  thorns  in  place  of 
leaves,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he  means  the 
Asparagus  apjiyllus,  L.  The  wild  Asparagus,  called 
avuKavdog  by  the  Greeks,  and  corruda  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  used  in  medicine.  The  Greeks 
also  applied  the  term  aairapayog  to  all  tender  stalks 
or  stems  shooting  up  for  the  production  of  fruit  or 
seed.' — The  Attics  wrote  aiKpdpayog  with  the  aspi- 
rated letter,  as  the  graininarians  and  also  Galen  in- 
form us.'  The  common  name  at  present  in  Greece 
is  a-Kapayyt  or  airapayyta. 

*ASPHALT'US.     (Vid.  Bitumen.) 

*ASPHOD'ELUS  (,ua<li6deXog),  a  plant,  called  by 
Apuleius  "Hastula  regia,"  and  hence  its  English 
name. "  King's  Spear."  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
icr^6(!c/lof  of  Galen  is  the  Ornithogalum  Stachyoides ; 
ba:  that  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  the  As- 
pfiodelus  ramosus,  L.  Tliis  is  the  famous  herb 
which  Homer  represents  as  growing  in  the  meads 
of  Elysium.  Eustathius'  mentions  that  it  was  fre- 
q-!ently  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sepulchres. 
The  common  name  of  the  Ornithogalum  is  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. — The  Asphodelus  was  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  the  time  of  Hesiod.'"  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  common  name  for  this  plant  at  the  present  day 
is  aaijiodE^a.  In  Laconia  it  is  termed  a-novp6uKvla, 
in  Attica  KapaBovKi. 

*ASPIS  (dffm'f),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxious 
serpent  often  mentioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  and  from  the  discrepances  which  are  ob- 
servable in  the  accounts  given  by  different  authors, 
it  would  seem  that  several  different  species  of  poi- 
sonous serpents  were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
this  common  name.  Galen,  in  fact,  and  the  other 
medical  authorities,  describe  three  varieties  of  the 
Asp,  namely,  the  Ptyas,  Chersaea,  and  Chelidonia." 
jEhan,  however,  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  distin- 
guished sixteen  varieties  of  it."  "  From  various 
circumstances,  and  particularly  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pliny,"  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common 
and  celebrated  of  the  Asp  species  was  that  to  which 
the  modern  Arabs  give  the  name  of  El  Haje,  or 
Haje  Nascher.  This  animal  measures  from  three  to 
Ave  feet  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
marked  obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ;  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are 
slightly  carinated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
part  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  is 
closely  allied  to  the  cobra  capcllo,  or  spectacled 

1.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  19. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix,,  7. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend s.  T.)— 2.  (H.  A.,  iv.,  7.)— 3.  (Acham.,  879.)^.  (Cas- 
sandr.,  121.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.)— 6.  (H.  P.,  i.,  16.)— 
7.  (Galen,  de  Alim.  far.,  ii.,  58.)— 8.  (Schneider,  Gr.  D.  Wiirt., 
t.  T.)— 9.  (In  Od.,  xi.,  538.)— 10.  (Op.  et  D.,  41.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v..— Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  92.) — 11.  (Theriaca 
ad  Pisones.)— 12.  (N.  A  ,  x.,  31.)— 13.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  35.) 


ASSESSOR. 

snake  of  India,  the  chief  apparent  difference  being 
its  want  of  the  singular  yellow  mark  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  from  which  the  latter  species  derives  its 
name.  In  other  respects  these  two  serpents  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  equally  venomous, 
and  both  have  the  power  of.  swelling  out  the  neck 
when  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  upon 
their  tails,  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  their  ene- 
mies. The  poison  of  the  Asp  is  of  the  most  deadly 
nature.  The  habit  which  this  serpent  has  of  erect- 
ing itself  when  approached,  made  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  which  it 
inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divin- 
ity whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  represented  it  on  their  tem- 
ples, sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe.'" — II.  {Vid. 
Clipeus  ) 

'ASPLE'NIUM  {dairMvcav),  a  plant,  which  Spren- 
gel follows  Tragus  in  referring  to  the  Asplenium  ce- 
terach,  or,  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  Gymnogramrna 
ceterach,  our  Spleenwort  or  Milkwaste.  He  admits 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  terra 
ceterach.  Miller,  however,  says  "  the  word  ceterach 
is  Arabic.""  The  Asplenium  took  its  name  from 
its  supposed  utility  in  disorders  of  the  spleen. 
ASSA'RIUS  NUMMUS.  (Yid.  As.) 
ASSERES  LECTICA'RII.  (Yid.  Lectica.) 
ASSERTOR  or  ADSERTOR  contains  the  same 
root  as  the  verb  adserere,  which,  when  coupled  with 
the  word  manu,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adserere  in 
libertatem,  or  liberali  adserere  manu,  applies  to  him 
who  lays  his  hand  on  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  slave, 
and  asserts  or  maintains  his  freedom.  The  person 
who  thus  maintained  the  freedom  of  a  reputed  slave 
was  called  adsertor,'  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  was  enacted  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adsertor  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  security  in 
the  sacramenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  of  l. 
asses.  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claim- 
ed was  said  to  be  adsertus.  The  expressions  liber- 
alis  causa  and  liberalis  manus,  which  occur  in  class- 
ical authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  adserere, 
will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.^ 
Sometimes  the  word  adserere  alone  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  adserere  in  libertatem.' 

The  expression  assercre  in  servituiem,  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy.' 

ASSESSOR  or  ADSESSOR,  literally  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as- 
sessor, as  described  by  Paulus,'  related  to  "  cogni- 
tiones,  postulationes,  libelli,  edicta,  decreta,  episto- 
lae ;"  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  employ- 
ed in  and  about  the  administration  of  law.  The 
consuls,  prastors,  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
indices,  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  prasfectus  praetorio 
and  praefectus  urbi,  and  other  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  had  their  assessors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus'  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  as- 
sisting at  the  judicia  (judiciis  aisidebat\  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  tribunal ;  but  this  pas- 
sage cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  sat  there  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  assessor,  properly  so  called:  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  his  seat  under  the  name  of  assessor,  he 
could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state. 


1.  (Penny  Cyclopsedia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  487.)— 2.  (Dioscorides,  iii., 
141.— Adams,  Append.,  s  v.)— 3.  (Gains,  iv.,  14.)— 4.  (Terent , 
AJelph.,  II.,  i.,  40.— Plant.,  Po:n.,  IV,,  ii.,  Si.—7U.  ctiam  Dig 
40,  tit.  12,  De  liberali  Causa.)— 5.  (Cic.,  pro  Fla/:c.,  c.  17.)^ 
(iii.,  44 ;  ixxii-.,  18.)— 7.  (Dij.  1,  tit  21,  s.  1.)— 6.  (Ana  ,  i ,  7S  ) 
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The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  gave  the  as- 
sessores  a  regular  salary.'  Freedmen  might  be 
assessores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessores  are 
mentioned  under  the  various  names  of  caneiliarii, 
juris  studiosi,  comiles,  &c.  The  studiosi  juris,  men- 
tioned by  Gellius"  as  assistant  to  the  judices  [quos 
adhibere  in  consilium  judiccUuri  solent),  were  the  as- 
sessores. Sabinus,  as  it  appears  from  UIpian,= 
wrote  a  book  on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  as- 
sessors sat  on  the  tribunal  with  the  magistrate. 
Their  advice  or  aid  was  given  during  the  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  at  other  times,  but  they  never  pro- 
nounced a  judicial  sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of 
procedure  gradually  declined,  the  assessores,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  Savigny,*  took  the 
place  of  the  judices. 

*ASS'IUS  LAPIS  ('Affffiof  Ueog),  a  kind  of  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Pliny.'  Dioscori- 
des,'  however,  calls  it  'Aaio;  XiBo;,  and  Celsus' 
Lapis  Asius,  the  Asian  Stone  ;  the  last-mentioned 
author  appearing  to  derive  its  name  from  Asia  gen- 
erally. All  these  writers  agree  in  classing  it  with 
the  stones  which,  from  their  consuming  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  enclosed  within  them,  were  called  sar- 
cophagi {aapK6(j>ayoi).  The  Assian  stone  was  char- 
acterized by  a  laminated  structure,  a  sahne  efflo- 
rescence of  a  sharp  taste,  and  its  styptic  properties.' 
Galen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
spongy  substance,  light  and  friable  ;  that  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  farinaceous  kind  of  powder,  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Assian  stone  ;  that  the  molecules  of 
this  flower  are  very  penetrating ;  that  they  consume 
flesh ;  and  that  the  stone  has  a  similar  property,  but 
in  a  less  degree.  This  efflorescence  had,  moreover, 
a  saline  taste.  Galen  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  and  that,  when  mixed  with  resin 
of  turpentine  or  with  tar,  it  removed  tubercles. 
Piiny  repeats  almost  the  same  account.' 

♦AST'ACUS  (dura/cof),  a  sea  animal,  described 
by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Oppian,  .iElian,  and  others.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Crustacea,  and  is  called  Gram- 
maro  by  the  Italians,  Homar  by  the  French,  and 
Craw-iish  by  the  English.  It  is  the  Astacus  fluvia- 
lis.  L  Cuvier  has  shown  that  it  is  the  Elephantus 
of  Pliny.'" 

*ASTER  (aarfip).  I.  A  species  of  bird,  most 
probably  the  Fringilla  rubra,  or  Smaller  Redpole. — 
II.  The  genus  Stella,  or  Star-fish.  It  has  been  va- 
riously classed  under  Zoophyta,  MoUusca,  and 
Crustacea,  by  both  ancient  and  modern  naturalists. 
— III.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Samian  earth  was 
also  called  by  this  name.     {Vid.  Samia  Terra.) 

♦ASTER  ATT'ICUS  (.'Aariip  'Xttiko;),  a  plant. 
According  to  Apuleius,  the  Asterion,  Asteriston, 
Aster  Atticus,  and  Inguinalis,  are  synonymous. 
Stackhouse  and  Schneider  farther  identify  the  uarsp- 
iaxog  of  Theophrastus  with  it.  Martyn  is  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  "  Amellus^'  of  Virgil  is  the 
Aster  Atticus.  Botanists  accordingly  give  to  the 
Italian  blue  Starwort  the  name  of  Aster  amellus. 
The  flower  of  the  Aster  has  its  leaves  radiated  like 
a  star,  whence  its  name  (aarrip,  "  a  star").  This 
plant  was  employed  in  swellings  of  the  groin, 
whence  the  names  of  Inguinalis  and  Bubonium 
that  were  sometimes  applied  to  It.  Another  ancient 
appellation,  Amellus,  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
river  (the  Mela,  in  Oisalpine  Gaul)  on  the  banks  of 
which  this  plant  grew  very  abundantly.  The  root 
of  the  Aster,  cooked  in  old  Aminaean  wine,  is  men- 
tioned by  Columella  as  a  good  remedy  for  sickness 


among  bees.  The  .ister  grows  in  tbe  valleys  ana 
on  the  hills  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  frequently  in  a  wild 
state.  Sibthorp  found  it  also  near  Athens.'  It 
used  to  grow  abundantly  in  Attica. 

♦ASTERTA,  a  gem,  mentioned  by  I'liny,  which 
came  from  India  and  from  Carmania.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  starlike  lustre  when  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mineralogists  make  it  to  have 
been  that  variety  of  opal  which  is  called  girasole, 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  light  when  turned  to- 
wards the  sun.  Pliny  describes  it  as  difficult  to 
engrave ;  "  the  difficulty,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardness,  but  from 
the  numerous  minute  fissures  which  traverse  opal 
in  all  directions,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  owe 
the  playful  variation  of  its  colours."" 

*ASTRIOS,  a  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  the  shores  of  Pal- 
lene,  but  of  the  best  quality  in  Carmania.  The 
Roman  writer  describes  it  as  shining  "  from  a  point 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  the  brightness  of  the  full 
moon."  Dr.  Moore  considers  Werner's  opinion  the 
most  probable,  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  moon- 
stone of  Ceylon.' 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  astragal,  one  of  the  mould 
ings  in  architecture,  more  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  astragal  is  always  found  as  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the  division  be- 
tween it  and  the  fluted  shaft  of  the  column.  Of 
this  we  have  a  beautiful  example  in  the  remains  ot 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  which,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Vitruvius,*  was  built  by  Hermogenes 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient architects,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  full 
description.  One  of  the  capitals  of  this  temple  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Above  the  astra- 
gal we  see  the  echinus,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
volute,  to  which  is  added  an  ornament  in  unitation 
of  the  aplustre  of  a  ship.     (Vid.  Aplustee.) 

The  astragal  was  used  with  a  beautiful  effect  not 
only  in  Ionic,  but  also  in  Corinthian  buildings,  to 
border  or  divide  the  three  faces  of  the  architrave ; 
and  it  was  admitted  under  an  echinus  to  enrich  tho 
cornice.  The  lower  figure  in  the  woodcut  shows  a 
small  portion  of  the  astragal  forming  the  upper  edge 
of  an  architrave,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  which  was  part  of  the  Temple  of  Erech- 
theus  at  Athens.  It  is  drawn  of  the  same  size  aa 
the  marble  itself  The  term  astragalus,  employed 
by  Vitruvius,'  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Hermr' 


1.  (Lamprirt.,  Alox,  Sei.,  46.)— 2.  (xii.,  13.)— 3.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
10,  B.  5.)— 4,  (Geschichte  des  Rflm.  Kechts  im  Mittolalter,  i., 
79.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiivi.,  27.)— 6.  (v.,  141,  142.)— 7.  (iv., 
24.)— 8.  (Mooro's  Anc.  Mimoral.,  p.  127.)— 9.  (Galon,  Sympt. 
MeiL  Fac,  lib.  ix.) — Id  (Adoius,  Append.,  s  v  ) 
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genes  and  other  Greek  writers  on  architecture.  It 
denoted  a  bone  in  the  foot  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
the  form  and  use  of  which  are  explained  under  tho 
corresponding  Latin  term  Talds.     A  number  of 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  118. — Martyn  in  Vir^.,  Georg.,  iv.,  271.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.— Columella,  ix.,  13,  8.— BiUerbeck,  Flora 
Classica,  p.  216.)— 2.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  47.— Moore's  Anr. 
Mineralogy,  p.  171.)— 3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xixrii.,  48.— Jameson'? 
Mineralo^,  i.,  362. — Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  172.) — 4.  (iT.,  3, 
1 ;  vii.,  Prief.  12,  cd.  Schneider.) — 5.  {i\i.  5,  3  ;  iv.,  6,  2,  3.) 
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tuese  bones,  placed  in  a  row,  would  present  a  su:- 
cession  of  oval  figures  alternating  with  angular 
projections,  which  was  probably  imitated  in  this 
moulding  by  the  inventors  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
moulding  aftor«-ard  retained  the  same  name,  not- 
withstanding great  alterations  in  its  appearance. 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  "  astragali"  in  the  base  of 
the  Ionic  column.  These  were  plain  semicircular 
mouldings,  each  of  which  resembled  the  torus,  ex- 
cept in  being  very  much  smaller.     (Vid.  Spiea.) 

ASTPATEI'AS  rPA*H  {uarpaTciai  ypa(^ri)  was 
the  accusation  instituted  against  persons  who  failed 
to  appear  among  the  troops  after  they  had  been 
enrolled  for  the  campaign  by  the  generals.'  Any 
Athenian  citizen  of  the  military  age  seems  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  sel-vice,  with 
the  exception  of  Choreutae,  who  appear  to  have 
been  excused  when  the  concurrence  of  a  festival 
and  a  campaign  rendered  the  performance  of  both 
duties  impossible,''  and  magistrates  during  their  year 
of  office,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue,  though  the 
case  cited  in  Demosthenes^  suggests  some  doubts 
as  to  how  far  this  last  excuse  was  considered  a 
sufficient  plea.  We  may  presume  that  the  accuser 
in  this,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving  the  ranks 
{lELvoTa^iov),  was  any  citizen  that  chose  to  come 
forward  {6  ^mUjievo^,  olc  l^ean),  and  that  the 
court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  generals.*  The 
defendant,  if  convicted,  incurred  disfranchisement 
— an/ita,^  both  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants ;  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
lo  punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted.' 

*ASTUR,  the  Falco  Palumbarius,  or  Goshawk. 
\Yii.  HiERAx.) 

*ASTURCO,  a  jennet,  or  Spanish  horse.  (Jid. 
Kqnns.) 

ASTYN'OMI  {  aarvvofioi ),  or  street  police  of 
Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city,  and 
as  many  for  the  Peiraeus.  Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 
Harpocrat.,  *.  v.)  says  that  they  had  to  attend  to 
the  female  musicians,  to  the  scavengers,  and  such 
like.  In  general,  they  had  to  take  care  of  public 
decorum :  thus  they  could  punish  a  man  for  being 
indecently  clad.'  It  would  seem,  from  what  Aris- 
totle says,'  and  from  the  functions  which  Plato 
assigns  to  his  astynomi,"  that  they  had  also  the 
charge  of  the  fountains,  roads,  and  puUic  buildings ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Plutarch's  words,'"  bre  tCiv 
'AB^vijaiv  vddruv  itriaTaTTK  ^v,  mean  "  when  he 
was  aslynomus."  The  astynomi  and  agoranomi  di- 
vided between  them  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  aediles.  The  astynomi  at  Thebes  were 
called  Te?.iapxoi.^^    (Yid.  Agoranomi.) 

ASY'LUM  {uavXov).  In  the  Greek  states,  the 
temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of  the 
gods  generally  possessed  the  privdege  of  protecting 
slaves,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to  them  for 
refuge.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  the  right  of  all  such  sacred  places  to 
afford  the  protection  which  was  claimed,  but  to 
have  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of  temples  or 
edtars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more  especial 
manner  to  have  the  davXia,  or  jus  asyli."  There 
were  several  places  in  Athens  which  possessed  this 
privilege,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
seum,  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city,  near  the 
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gymnasium,  which  was  chiefly  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  ill-treated  slaves,  who  could  take 
refuge  in  this  place,  and  compel  their  masters  to 
sell  them  to  some  other  person.'  The  other  plavies 
in  Athens  which  possessed  the  jus  asyli  were,  the 
altar  of  pity,  i?Jov  ^ufidc,'  which  was  situated  in 
the  agora,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Hercules ;'  the  altar  of  Zeus  'Ayopato^ ;  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods ;  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopagus ;  the  Theseum  in  the  Piraeus ;  and 
the  altar  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.*  Among  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  we  may  mention  the  Temple  of  Poseidon 
in  Laconia,  on  Mount  Taenarus  ;*  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calauria  ;'  and  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Alea  in  Tegea.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  sacred  places 
were  supposed  to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni- 
sed by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful 
to  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thus 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  force  a  person  from  an  al- 
tar or  a  statue  of  a  god  by  the  application  of  fire. 
We  read  in  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,'  that  Her- 
mione  says  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  statue  of  Thetis,  vvp  aol  Trpoaoicu  :  on  which 
passage  the  scholiast  remarks,  "  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  apply  fire  to  those  who  fled  to  an  altar.'" 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus," 
Theuropides  says  to  the  slave  Tranius,  who  had 
fled  to  an  altar,  "  Jamjuhebo  ignem  et  sarmenta,  car- 
nifex,  circumdari." 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places  pos- 
sessing the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  impede  the  administration  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  hmited  the  jus  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetonius"  has  erro- 
neously stated.'" 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  open- 
ed at  Rome  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city,'^ 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and 
early  imperial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems 
to  speak  of  the  right'*  as  pecuhar  to  the  Greeks : 
"  Templum  est  ApoUinis  Delium — eo  jure  sancto  quo 
sunt  templa  qua  asyla  Grteci  appellant"  By  a  con- 
stitutio  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a 
slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 
or  the  statues  of  the  emperors  to  avoid  the  ill-usage 
of  his  master,  the  praeses  could  compel  the  master 
to  sell  the  slave ;"  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway— /u^'iisiM."  This  con- 
stitutio  of  Ant:)ninus  is  quoted  in  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes," with  a  slight  alteration  ;  the  words  ad  adem 
sacram  are  substituted  for  ad  f ana  deorum,  since  the 
jus  asyli  was  in  his  time  extended  to  churches. 
Those  slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an 
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emperor  were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace' on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no  slave 
would  take  such  a  step  unless  he  had  received  very 
bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  any  individual  had  instigated  the  slave  of  an- 
other to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  emperor,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  corrupti  servi.^  The  right  of 
asylum  seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  slaves.' 

The  term  iavXla  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
from  plunder  (aavTiia  nat  Kara  y^v  Kat  Kara  ^akac- 
aav)  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one  state  to 
another,  or  even  to  single  individuals. '' 

ATELEI'A  (ariXeia),  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, was  enjoyed  at  Athens  by  the  archons  for  the 
time  being  ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
great  services,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  for- 
eign states.  It  was  of  several  kinds  :  it  might  be 
a  general  immunity  {ariXcta  anavruv),  or  a  more 
special  exemption,  as  from  custom-duties,  from  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providing  sacrifices  {ariXeia  U- 
oav*).  The  exemption  from  military  service  was 
also  called  arikeia.' 

ATELLA'NjE  FABUL^.  The  Atellane  plays 
were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  being  written  m  the 
Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also  called  Ludi  Osci. 
Judging  from  the  modern  Italian  character  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  at  first,  and  in  their  native 
country,  rude  improvisatoiy  farces,  without  dra- 
matic connexion,  but  full  of  raillery  and  wit,  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  events  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. However  this  may  be,  the  "Atellane 
fables"  at  Rome  had  a  pecuhar  and  dramatic  char- 
acter. Thus  Macrobius'  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  less-  elegant  mimes  of  the  Romans  : 
the  latter,  he  says,  were  acted  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, not  the  Oscan ;  they  consisted  of  only  one 
act,  whereas  the  Atellane  and  other  plays  had  five, 
with  laughable  exodia  or  interludes ;  lastly,  as  he 
thought,  they  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  (motus 
corporis).  One  characteristic  of  these  plays  was 
that,  instead  of  the  satyrs  and  sunilar  characters 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama,  which  they  in  some  re- 
spects resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
from  real  life,  speaking  their  language,  and  person- 
ating some  peculiar  class  of  people  in  a  particular 
locality.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Harlequin  and  Pul- 
cinello  of  the  modem  Italian  stage,  called  maschere 
or  masks,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
old  Oscan  characters  of  the  Atellanae.  Thus,  even 
now,  zanni  is  one  of  the  Harlequin's  names,  as  san- 
nio  in  the  Latin  farces  was  the  name  of  a  buffoon, 
who  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  of  gay 
patchwork ;  and  the  very  figure  of  Pulcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  stucco  painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Atellanaj.'  On 
this  subject  Lady  Morgan'  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not  like  the  Poliohinel  of  Paris, 
or  the  Punch  of  England  ;  but  a  particular  charac- 
ter of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pantalone 
B  of  Venice,  II  Dottore  of  Bologna.  Their  name 
of  Maschere  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  on 
the  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  depicting  of  national,  or,  rather,  provincial  ab- 
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surdities  and  peculiarities."  Again,  at  Cologne  or 
Koln,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  the  Romans, 
there  still  exists  a  puppet  theatre  (Puppen  Theater), 
where  droll  farces  are  performed  by  dolls,  and  the 
dialogue,  spoken  in  the  patois  or  dialect  of  the  coun 
try,  and  full  of  satirical  local  allusions,  is  carried  on 
by  persons  concealed.' 

These  Atellane  plays  were  not  prtBlextata,  i.  e., 
comedies  in  which  magistrates  and  persons  of  rank 
were  introduced  ;  nor  tabernariae,  the  characters  in 
which  were  taken  from  low  life :  "  they  rather  seem 
to  have  been  a  union  of  high  comedy  and  its  paro- 
dy." They  were  also  distinguished  from  the  mimes 
by  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery  and  ribaldry,  being 
remarkable  for  a  refined  humour,  such  as  could  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  educated  people. 
Thus  Cicero"  reproaches  one  of  liis  correspondents 
for  a  coarseness  in  his  joking,  more  like  the  ribaldry 
of  the  mimes  than  the  humour  of  the  Atellane  fa- 
bles, which  in  former  times  were  the  afterpiece  in 
dramatic  representations  {secvndum  (Enomamn  Allt- 
cuTn,  non  ut  ohm  solebat  Atellanum,  sed  ut  nunc  Jit, 
mimum  introduxisti).  This  statement  of  Cicero 
agrees  with  a  remark  of  Valerius  Maximus,'  that 
these  plays  were  tempered  with  an  Italian  severity 
of  taste ;  and  Donatus  also*  says  of  them,  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  antique  elegance,  i.  e.,  not 
of  language,  but  of  style  and  character.  This  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Atellanee  were 
not  performed  by  regular  actors  (histriones),  but  by 
Roman  citizens  of  noble  birth,  who  were  not  on 
that  account  subjected  to  any  degradation,  but  re- 
tained their  rights  as  citizens,  and  might  serve  in 
the  army.*  This  was  not  the  ceise  with  other  act- 
ors, so  that  the  profession  was  confined  to  foreign- 
ers or  freedmen.  Niebuhr,  however,  is  of  opimon, 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  national  dra- 
ma, and  not  the  Atellanse  only,  might  be  represent- 
ed by  weU-born  Romans,  without  the  risking  of  their 
franchise." 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  in  which  these 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  all  the  south 
of  Italy  ;  and  as  some  inscriptions  in  it  are  intelli- 
gible to  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  written  in 
Oscan  were  understood  by  the  more  educated  Ro- 
mans. One  peculiarity  of  it  was  the  use  of  p  for 
qu :  thus,  pid  for  quid.'' 

However,  in  one  part  of  these  plays,  called  the 
canticum,^  the  Latin  language,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek,'  was  used.  Thus  we  are  told"  that  one  of 
these  caniica  opened  with  the  words  Venit  lo  simus 
a  villa,  "The  baboon  is  come  from  his  country- 
house  ;"  and  as  Galba  was  entering  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  audience  caught  up  the  burden  of  the 
song,  joining  in  chorus.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  is  true  only  of  the  time  of  the  emperors  ;  but 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin  language 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below,  and  that, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  canticum.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  Uke  ev- 
erything else  at  Rome,  the  Atellanae  degenerated 
under  the  emperors,  so  as  to  become  more  like  the 
mimes,  till  they  were  at  last  acted  by  common 
players. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
many  trisyllabic  feet.  Lucius  Sulla,  the  dictator,  is 
believed  to  have  written  plays  of  this  sort  from  a 
statement  in  Athenajus,"  that  he  wrote  satirical 
comedies  in  his  native,  i.  c.,the  Campanian  dialect" 
Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  af- 
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ter  Sulla's  abdication,  is  said  to  have  written  about 
fifty  Atellane  plays ;  the  names  of  some  of  these 
have  come  down  to  us,  as  Macchiis  Exul,  or  "  Mac- 
chus  in  Exile ;"  Gallinaria,  or  the  "  Poulterer ;" 
Vindemiatores,  "the Vintagers;"  Surdus,  the  "Deaf- 
man  ;"  I'mcus,  the  "Thrifty-man  ;"  from  this  play 
has  been  preserved  the  line,  "  Quod  magnopere  qna- 
siverunt  idfrunisci  non  queunt,  Qui  non  parsit,  apud 
se  frunitus  est."    Fruniscor  is  the  same  as  fruor.' 

Lucius  Pomponius,  of  Bononia,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  90,  viTOte  Macchas  Miles,  the  Pseudo-Agamem- 
non, the  Bucco  Adoptatus,  the  JEditumus  or  Sacris- 
tan, &c.  In  the  last  the  following  verse  occurred : 
"  Qui  postquam  iibi  appareo,  atque  aditumor  in  templo 
tuo."  Appareo  here  means  "  to  attend  upon."  The 
Macchus  was  a  common  character  in  these  plays, 
probably  a  sort  of  clown ;  the  Bucco  or  Babbler  was 
another.''  These  plays  subsequently  fell  into  neg- 
lect, but  were  revived  by  a  certain  Mummius,  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius,  who  does  not,  however,  state 
the  time  of  the  revival. 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  Oscan,  part  of  an  in- 
scription found  at  Bantia,  in  Lucania,  with  the  Latin 
interpretation  written  underneath : 
"  In  svae  pis  ionc  fortis  meddis  mollaum  herest 

Et  si  quis  eum  fortis  magistratus  wAiltare  volet, 

Ampert  mistreis  alteis  eituas  moltas  moltaum  li- 
citud 

Una,  cum  magistris  altis  cerarii  mutt(E  multare  licito." 
Herest  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  ;);aip^(jEi, 
meddis  with  fieduv,  ampert  with  afKJUTrepL 

For  additional  specimens  of  Oscan,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Grotefend's  Sudimenta  Lingua  Osca, 
from  which  is  taken  the  example  given  above,  and 
also  the  interpretation  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Pom- 
ponius have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Munk. 

ATHEN^'UM,  a  school  (ludus)  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of 
literary  and  scientific  studies  {ingenuarum  artium'), 
and  called  Athenaeum  from  the  tovpn  of  Athens, 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual 
refinement.*  The  Athenaeum  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Capitol.'  It  was  a  kind  of  universi- 
ty ;  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the  various  branch- 
es of  study,  was  regularly  engaged.  Under  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  for  example,  there  were  three  orators, 
ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one  philosopher,  two 
lawyers  or  jurisconsults.'  Besides  the  instruction 
given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  orators,  and  critics 
were  accustomed  to  recite  their  compositions  there, 
and  these  prelections  were  sometimes  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  emperors  themselves.' 
There  were  other  places  where  such  recitations 
were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Trajan  {vid.  Bibli- 
otheca)  ;  sometimes,  also,  a, room  was  hired,  and 
made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  &c.  {Vid. 
AuDiToEHTM.)  The  Athenaeum  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  high  repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the 
Athenffium,  but  in  a  constitution  of  the  year  370,' 
there  are  seme  regulations  respecting  students  in 
Rome,  from  wliich  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  extensive  and  important  institution. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained 
in  some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
from  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  aU  parts, 
after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college  studies 
in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
Rome,  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  their  education. 

*ATHERI'NA  {.aSepivij),  a  species  of  small  fish, 
supposed  to  be  the  Atherina  Hepsetus,  L.,  but  uncer- 

1.  (Aulas  Gellius,  xvii.,  2.)~2.  (Facciolati,  s.  v.  Bucco  and 
Macchus.)— 3.  (Aurelius  Victor,  c.  14,  2.)— 4.  (Dion,  Ixriii  p 
838,  E.)— 5.  (Cod.  xi.,  tit.  18.)— 6.  (Dion,  Ixxiii.,  p.  836,  E.)— 
7.  (Laniprid.,  Alex.,  c.  35,)— 8.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  xiv.,  p.  9,  J  1.) 


tain.  Pennant  says  it  is  common  on  the  coast  of 
Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a  smelt.  It  is  about 
four  inches  long.  The  Atherina  is  mer  tioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian.' 

ATHLE'TiE  ladTvnrai,  iSliiTTjpef)  were  persons 
who  contended  in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  the  prizes  (fiB'Xa,  whence  the  name 
of  aBXTjTai),  which  were  given  to  those  who  eon 
quered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength.  This 
name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  among  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to  those 
persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  a  course 
of  trainmg  which  might  fit  them  to  excel  in  such 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic  exercises 
their  profession.  The  athletae  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  agonistae  {ayaviarai),  who  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercises  for  the  sake  of  improving  their 
health  and  bodily  strength,  and  who,  though  they 
sometimes  contended  for  the  prizes  in  the  public 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  lives,  like  the 
athletae,  to  preparing  for  these  contests.  In  early 
times  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  athletas  and  agonistae ;  since 
we  find  that  many  individuals,  who  obtained  prizes 
at  the  great  national  games  of  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  of  considerable  political  importance,  who 
were  never  considered  to  pursue  athletic  exercises 
as  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  Phaj'Uus  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian 
games,  commanded  a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis ;'  and  that  Dorieus  of  Rhodes,  wlio  had  ob- 
tained the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great  festivals,  was 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition  to  the  Athe- 
nians.' But  as  the  individuals  who  obtained  the 
prizes  in  these  games  received  great  honours  and 
rewards,  not  only  from  their  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
from  foreign  states,  those  persons  who  intended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  ath- 
letae was  appropriated,  and  who  became,  in  course 
of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in  the  pub- 
lic games. 

Athletae  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  186, 
in  the  games  exhibited  by  Marcus  Fulyius,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  jEtolian  war.*  Paullus  Jimilius, 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  B.C.  167,  is  said  to 
have  exhibited  games  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  ath- 
letie  contended.'  A  certamen  athletarum^  was  also 
exhibited  by  Seaurus  in  B.C.  59 ;  and  among  the 
various  games  with  which  Julius  Caesar  gi-atified 
the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of  athletae  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Martins.'  Un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  and  especially  under 
Nero,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian 
games,'  the  number  of  athletae  increased  greatly  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  inscrip- 
tions respecting  them  have  come  down  to  us,  which 
show  that  professional  athletae  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  They 
formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  possess- 
ed a  tahdarium  and  a  common  hall — curia  athleta- 
rum,'  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  deliberate 
on  all  matters  which  had  a  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  body.  We  find  that  they  were  called 
Herculanei,  and  also  xystici,  because  they  were  ac- 


1.  (Anstot.,  H.  A.,  n.,  17  ;  ix.,  2.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.— Adams. 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Herod.,  viii.,  47.— Paus.,  x.,  9,  i  1  )_? 
(Paus,,  n.,  7,  ^  1,  2,)^,  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  22,)— 5.  (I.iv  ,  xlv  32  i 
-6.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  4,  «  7.)-7.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  39.)-8.  (Tacit 
Ann.,  xiT.,  20.)— 9.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.,  2588.) 
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tustomed  to  exercise,  in  winter,  in  a  covered  place 
called  xystiis ;'  and  that  they  had  a  president,  who 
was  called  xystarchus,  and  also  apxiepevg. 

Those  athlets  who  conquered  in  any  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  called  hieron- 
ica  (lepovtKat),  and  received,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  greatest  honours'and  rewards.  Such 
a  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour  upon 
the  state  to  which  he  belonged ;  he  entered  his  na- 
tive city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
walls  for  his  reception,  to  intimate,  says  Plutarch, 
that  the  state  which  possessed  such  a  citizen  had 
no  occasion  for  walls."  He  usually  passed  through 
the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the  state,  where 
hymns  of  victory  were  sung.  Those  games,  which 
gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  were  called  iselsstici  (from  elacAav- 
vuv).  This  term  was  originally  confined  to  the 
four  great  Grecian  festivals, 'the  Olympian,  Isth- 
mian, Nemean,  and  Pythian  ;  but  was  afterward 
applied  to  other  public  games,  as,  for  instance,  to 
those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor.'  In  the  Greek 
states,  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  glory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
\-irpoe6pia.)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles. 
Their  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
as  the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples.*  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games  were  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500  drachmae  ; 
and  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian,  with  one  of  100  drachmae  ;'  and  at  Sparta 
Uiey  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  near  the  person 
of  the  king.*  The  privileges  of  the  athlets  were 
preserved  and  increased  by  Augustus ;'  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated 
them  with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  con- 
quered in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  opso- 
nia.'  By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
those  athletae  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
(sacri  cerlaminis,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
iselastici  ludi)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  victo- 
ry, enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes.' 

The  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied  met- 
aphorically to  other  combatants,  was  properly  lim- 
ited to  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  five 
following  contests :  1.  Running  (Spo/io^,  cursus), 
which  was  divided  into  four  different  contests, 
namely,  the  araSMSpojiog,  in  which  the  race  was  the 
length  of  the  stadium ;  the  diavXo6p6ij.n(,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice ;  the  SoXixoSp6ij.o;, 
which  consisted  of  several  lengths  of  the  stadium, 
but  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain;  and  the 
6Tr^.iTodp6fio(,  in  which  the  runners  wore  armour. 
2.  Wrestling  {nuXri,  lucta).  3.  Boxing  {■KvyfiTi,  pu- 
gilatus).  4.  The  pentathlum  {irivraOXov),  or,  as  the 
Romans  called  it,  quinquertium.  5.  The  pancratium 
(Trayiipdrim).  Of  all  these  an  account  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  These  contests  were  divided  into 
two  kinds :  the  severe  (jiapia,  papirepa)  and  the 
tight  {Koii^a,  KovijioTepa).  Under  the  former  were 
included  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
pancratium,  which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  box- 
ing combined,  and  was  also  called  pammachion." 


1  (VitruT.,  vi.,  10.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Ncr.,  25.— Plutaich,  Symp., 
i:  ,  5,  {  2.)  — 3.  (Plin.,  Ep,,  119,  120.)— 4.  (Paus.,  vi.,  13,  U  ; 
vii.,  17,  «3.)— 5.  (DioR.  Laert.,  i.,  55.  — Plut.,  Sol.,  23.)  — 6. 
(Plut.,  Lye,  22.)— 7.  (Saot.,  Octav.,  45.)— 8.  (Plm.,  Ep.,  118, 
120.- Compare  Vitruv.,  ix.,  Pr.iif.)- 9.  (Cod.  x.,  tit.  53.)  — 10. 
(Plato,  Eiithvd.,  c.  3,  p.  271.- Pollux,  Oaora.,  viii.,  4.) 
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Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  the 
athletae.  They  were  generally  trained  in  the  tot 
XalaToai.,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were  dis- 
tinct places  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they  have 
been  frequently  confounded  by  modem  writers. 
Thus  Pausanias  informs  us,"  that  near  the  gymna- 
sium at  Olympia  there  were  palaestrae  for  the  ath- 
letae ;  and  Plutarch  expressly  says'  that  the  place 
in  which  the  athletas  exercise  is  called  a  pates- 
tra.'  Their  exercises  were  superintended  by  the 
gymnasiarch  {yii/ivaaiapxiic),  and  their  diet  was  reg- 
ulated by  the  aliptes  {iXeiizTtic)-  {Vid.  Alipt.«.) 
According  to  Pausanias,'  the  athletae  did  not  an- 
ciently eat  meat,  but  principally  lived  upon  fresh 
cheese ;'  and  Diogenes  Laertius'  informs  us  that 
their  original  diet  consisted  of  dried  figs,'  moist  or 
new  cheese,'  and  wheat.'  The  eating  of  meat  by 
the  athletas  is  said,  according  to  some  writers,"  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Dromeus  of  Stympha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia ;  and,  according  to  others,  by  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras,  or  by  an  aliptes  of  that 
name."  According  to  Galen,"  the  athletae,  who 
practised  the  severe  exercises,"  ate  pork  and  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  bread ;  and  from  a  remark  of  Di- 
ogenes the  Cynic,"  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  athle- 
tae. Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato"  as  the  food 
of  the  athletae  ;  and  a  writer  quoted  by  Athenaeus" 
relates,  that  a  Theban  who  lived  upon  goats'  flesh 
became  so  strong  that  he  was  enabled  to  overcome 
all  the  athletffi  of  his  time.  At  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cises of  each  day,  the  athletae  were  obliged  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which  was  usually  called 
avayxo^ayla  and  avayicoTpoipia,  or  j3iaL0(  rpof^;" 
after  which,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  a  long 
sleep.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some 
celebrated  athletae,  such  as  Milo,  Theagenes,  and 
Astydamas,  are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  us 
quite  incredible."  The  food  which  they  ate  was 
usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal"  coliphia,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  word  see  Ruperti,  ad  loc. 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  aliptae 
previously  to  entering  the  palaestra  and  contending 
in  the  public  games,  and  were  accustomed  to  con- 
tend naked.  In  the  description  of  the  games  given 
in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,""  the  combat- 
ants are  said  to  have  worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins ; 
and  the  same  practice,  as  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides,"'  anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games, 
but  was  discontinued  afterward. 

For  farther  information  on  the  athletae,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Isthmian,  Nemean,  Olym- 
pian, and  Pythian  Games  ;  and  to  Krause's  Thea- 
genes, Oder  wissensch.  Darstellung  der  Gymnastik, 
Agonistik,  und  Feslspiele  der  Hcllenen  (Halle,  1835) ; 
and  Olympia,  oder  Darstellung  der  grossen  Olym- 
pischen  Spiele  (Vienna,  1838). 

ATHLOTH'ET-E.  {Vid.  Aoonothet^,  Hella- 
Nomc^.) 

ATI'LIA  lex.     (Vid.  Tutor.) 

ATI'MIA  (arifi'ia),  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's 
civil  rights.  It  was  either  total  or  partial.  A  man 
was  totally  deprived  of  his  rights,  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  descendants,"  when  he  was  convicted 
of  murder,  theft,  false  witness,  partiality  as  arbiter, 
violence  offered  to  a  magistrate,  and  so  forth.  This 
highest  degree  of  iiTi/iia  excluded  the  person  affect- 
ed by  it  from  the  forum,  and  from  all  public  assem- 
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bliea;  from  the  public  sacrifices,  and  from  the  law 
courts  ;  or  rendered  him  liable  to  immediate  impris- 
onment if  he  was  found  in  any  of  these  places.  It 
was  either  temporary  or  perpetual ;  and  either  ac- 
companied or  not  with  confiscation  of  property. 
Partial  aTi.ida  only  involved  the  forfeiture  of  some 
few  rights,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  pleading  in 
court.  Public  debtors  were  suspended  from  their 
civic  functions  till  they  discharged  their  debt  to  the 
state.  People  who  had  once  become  altogether 
arifiot  wpre  very  seldom  restored  to  their  lost  priv- 
ileges. There  is  a  locus  classicus  on  the  subject  of 
aTi/iia  in  Andocides.'  The  converse  term  to  Arifita 
was  kniTtfiia. 

ATI'NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Usucapio.) 

ATLAN'TES  [aTXavTeg),  also  called  Telamones. 
Both  these  words  are  used,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
signify  anything  which  supports  a  burden,  whether 
a  man,  an  animal,  or  an  inanimate  object ;  but  in 
architectural  language  they  were  specifically  ap- 
plied to  designate  those  muscular  figures  which  are 
sometimes  fancifully  used  instead  of  modillions  to 
support  the  corona,  or  upper  member  of  a  cornice  : 
"  Nostri  Telamones,  Greed  vera  hos  Ailantes  vocant,''^ 
says  Vitruvius."  The  fable  of  Atlas,  whu  bore  the 
globe  upon  his  shoulders,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 
'E;^et  (5e  re  atova^  avrbg 
fiano^^,  at  yaldv  re  Koi  ovpavov  ufupl^  ix^vGi,^ 
supplied  an  historical  derivation  for  the  name.  They 
were  distinguished  from  Caryatides,  which  are  al- 
ways represented  as  female  figures  in  an  erect  po- 
sition. 

They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sides 
of  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  oars ;  as  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  described  by 
AtbeniEus,*  in  which  instance  he  represents  them 
as  being  six  cubits  in  height,  and  sustaining  the 
triglyphs  and  cornice. 

Hence,  too,  the  term  came  to  be  used  in  irony 
(kbt'  avrl^aaiv),  to  ridicule  a  person  of  very  dimin- 
utive or  deformed  stature. 

"  Nanum  cujusdam,  Atlanta  vocamus  : 
^thwpem  cycnum  ;  pravam  eztortamque  j/ucllam 
Europev"  &c.^ 


A  representation  of  these  figures  is  given  in  the 
•receding  woodcut,  copied  from  the  icpidarium  in 
/he  baths  at  Pompeii.  They  are  placed  round  the 
«ides  of  the  chamber,  and  support  a  cornice,  upon 
which  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  rests,  thus  dividing 
Ihe  whole  extent  of  the  walls  into  a  number  of 
(mall  compartments,  the  uses  of  which  are  explained 
in  the  description  oftepidarium  in  the  article  Baths. 

*  ATRAC'TYLIS  (urpaKrvXif),  a  species  of  thistle, 
failed  by  some  the  Distaff-Thistle,  from  its  resem- 

1.  (De  Myst.,  c.  73,  "6,  p.  35.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  10.)— 3.  (Od., 
i.,  53.)-4.  (v.,  4S.)-5.  CJ,iv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  32.)       '       '         ^       ' 
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blance  to  a  distaff  (irpo/trof),  for  which  its  stalR 
was  often  employed.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Ad- 
ams thinks,  that  it  was  applied  to  several  sorts  of 
thistles,  a  tribe  still  very  difficult  to  classify  and 
distinguish.  Ruellius  and  Hermolaus  make  it  out 
to  be  the  Cnicus  sylvestris,  but  this  opinion  is  re. 
jected  by  Matthiolus ;  and  that  of  Fuchsius,  who 
held  it  to  be  the  Carduus  Benedictus,  does  not  .sepm 
less  objectionable.  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  R.  H.  H.,  inclines  to  the  Carthamus  Canatus, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  C.  Creticus ;  but  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides  he  proposes  the  Carlina  lan- 
ata,  L.  Stackhouse  hesitates  about  the  Atractylis 
gummifera.  The  modern  name  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  is  urpuKrvTu  or  aravpdyKaBi.  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  Southern  Greece.' 

ATRAMEN'TUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any  black 
colouring  substance,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  used,"  like  the  /zeXav  of  the  Greeks.'  There 
were,  however,  three  principal  kinds  of  atramen- 
tum  :  one  called  librarium  or  scriptorium  (in  Gre^k, 
ypa^mbv  fiO^av),  another  called  sutorium,  the  third 
tfictorium.  Atramentum.  librarium  was  what  we  call 
writing-ink.*  Atramentum  sutorium  was  used  by 
shoemakers  for  dyeing  leather.'  This  atramentum 
sutorium  contained  some  poisonous  ingredient,  such 
as  oil  of  vitriol ;  whence  a  person  is  said  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in 
Cicero.*  Atramentum  tectorium  or  pictorium  was 
used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently'  as 
a  sort  of  varnish.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes' 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  diKaarripia,  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet :  one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each  Smaa- 
TrjpLov,  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was  written 
TTti^/Su  fHijiiiaTL,  in  "  red  ink."  This  "  red  ink,"  or 
"  red  dye,"  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atramen- 
tum. Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing 
certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  referred  to, 
which  will  be  noticed  again  below.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  very  superior  kind, 
since  its  colour  and  brightness  remain  to  this  day  in 
some  specimens  of  papyri.'  The  initial  charac- 
ters of  the  pages  are  often  written  in  red  inlt." 
Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found  mentioned  in 
the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was  made.  He  says, 
"  It  was  made  of  soot  in  various  ways,  with  burned 
resin  or  pitch :  and  for  this  purpose,"  he  adds, 
"  they  have  built  furnaces,  which  do  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  most  commended  is 
made  in  this  way  from  pine-wood:  It  is  mixed 
with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
hypocausts  of  the  baths:  tjid.  Bath)  ;  and  this  they 
use  ad  volumina  scritenda.  Some  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  lees  of  wine," 
&c.  With  this  account  the  statements  of  Vitruvi- 
us"  in  the  main  agree.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cuttlefish  (sepia),  and  hence  itself  called 
sepia,  was  also  used  for  atramentum."  Aristotle, 
however,  in  treating  of  the  cuttlefish,"  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  use  of  the  matter  (iJoAof )  which  it  emits,  as 
ink."  Pliny  observes"  that  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood with  ink  preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice." 
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On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  inks  of 
the  ancients  were  more  durable  than  our  own  ;  that 
they  were  thicker  and  more  unctuous,  in  substance 
and  durability  more  resembling  the  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercula- 
neum,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  still  usa- 
ble for  writing.' 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  this  gummy  character 
of  the  ink,  preventing  it  from  running  to  the  point 
of  the  pen,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persius"  rep- 
resents a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to  compose ; 
but,  as  the  ideas  do  not  run  freely, 

''  Tunc  queritur,  crassus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor; 
Nigra  quod  infusa  vanescat  sepia  lympha." 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
thin  it.  Mr.  Lane'  remarks  that  the  ink  of  the 
modern  Egyptians  "  is  very  thick  and  gummy." 

From  a  phrase  used  by  Demosthenes,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  rubbing  from  some  solid  substance,  perhaps  much 
as  we  rub  Indian  ink.  Demosthenes*  is  reproach- 
ing ^schines  with  his  low  origin,  and  says  that, 
"  when  a  youth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  want,  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  school,  rubbed  the  ink  (pre- 
pared the  ink  by  rubbing,  to  fiDiav  rpWuv),  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  the  schoolroom,"  &c. 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  col- 
ouring ink,  especially  of  different  colours.  Red  ink 
(made  of  minium,  vermilion)  was  used  for  writing 
the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,'  so  also  was  ink 
made  of  7-ubrica,  "red  ochre;"'  and  because  the 
headings  of  laios  were  written  with  rubrica,  the 
word  rubric  came  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.'  So 
album,  a  white  or  whited  table,  on  which  the  prae- 
tors' edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
way.  A  person  devoting  himself  to  album  and  no- 
brica  was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
{Vid.  Album.)  There  was  also  a  very  expensive 
red-coloured  ink,  with  which  the  emperor  used  to 
write  his  signature,  but  which  any  one  else  was 
by  an  edict'  forbidden  to  use,  excepting  the  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  expressly  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was 
unfler  age,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
his  signature.'  On  the  banners  of  Crassus  there 
were  purple  letters,  ^oiviicu  ypii/i/iaTa.'-'  On  pillars 
and  monuments,  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used, 
as  appears  from  Cicero"  and  Suetonius."  In  wri- 
ting, also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Sueto- 
nius" says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited 
at  Rome,  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  let- 
ters {aurcis  litleris),  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinus."  This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  afterward  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  there- 
fore, were  actually  written  so.  Something  like  what 
we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible  till  heat, 
or  some  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon.  So  Ovid"  advises  writing 
love-letters  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  be  unread- 
able until  the  letters  were  sprinkled  with  coal-dust : 
"Tuta  quoque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lacte  rcccnii 
Littera:  carbonis  pulvcre  tange;  leges."  Ausoni- 
us"  gives  the  same  direction  ("  Lacte  incide  notas ; 
arescens  charta  tenebit  Semper  inadspicuas;  pro- 
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dentur  scripta  famllis").  Pliny-  suggests  that  the 
milky  sap  contained  in  some  plants  might  be  used 
in  the  same  way.' 

An  inkstand  (atramentarium,  used  only  by  later 
writers ;  in  Greek,  iie%av66xoc')  was  either  single  or 
double.     The  double  inkstands  were  probably  in. 


tended  to  contain  both  black  and  red  ink,  much  id 
the  modem  fashion.  They  were  also  of  various 
shapes,  as,  for  example,  round  or  hexagonal.  They 
had  covers  to  keep  the  dust  from  the  ink.  The  pre- 
ceding cuts  represent  inkstands  found  at  Pompeii. 

AT'RIUM,  called  ailri  by  the  Greeks  and  by 
Virgil,'  and  also  i^saavXiov,  rmpiaTv'Kov,  ncpiarum. 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Festus  and  Varro  refer  it  to  the 
same  origin :  Ah  Atria  populis,  u.  quibus  aJrionm 
exempla  desumpta  fuerunt ;'  but  Servius,  on  the  con- 
trary," derives  the  term  ab  atro,  propter  fumum  qui 
esse  solebat  in  alriis  ;  a  remark  which  explains  the 
allusion  of  Juvenal,'  Fumosos  equitum  cum  dictaimt 
magistros,  since  it  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  ii 
the  atrium,  which  were  blackened  by  the  smoke  o 
the  fires  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

Atrium  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as  collect 
ive  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the  pri 
vate  houses  of  the  Romans  {-aid.  Hoose),  and  alsc 
a  class  of  pubUc  buildings,  so  called  from  their  gen- 
eral resemblance  in  construction  to  the  atrium  of  a 
private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction  be- 
tween atrium  and  area ;  the  former  being  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  while  the  latter 
had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it.  The  atrium, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself,  re- 
sembling, in  some  respects,  the  open  basilica  (vii. 
Basilici),  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such  was 
the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  Capitol,  which  Livy  in- 
forms us  was  struck  with  lightning  B.C.  216.'  It 
was  at  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or 
other  edifice,  and  in  such  case  consisted  of  an  open 
area  and  surrounding  portico  in  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, like  that  before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  historians,  two  of  vphich  were  dedicated  to 
the  same  goddess,  Libertas  ;  and  hence  a  difficulty 
is  sometimes  felt  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  is 
meant  when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  spoken  of. 
The  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient, 
was  situated  upon  the  Aventine  Mount.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  enumerated  by  Victor, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  buildings  contained  in  the 
xiii.  Regie,  which  comprises  the  Mons  Aventinus, 
on  which  there  was  an  aedes  Libertatis  built  and 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Gracchus,'  to  which  the 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  time  or 
shortly  afterward;  for  Livy  also  states"  that  the 
hostages  from  Tarentum  were  confined  in  alrio  Lib- 
ertatis, which  must  refer  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aven- 
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tine,  since  tlieir  escape  was  effected  by  the  coirup- 
tion  of  the  keepers  of  the  temple  (corruptis  adituii: 
duobus).  In  this  atrium  there  was  a  tabularium, 
where  the  legal  tablets  (iabulm)  relating  to  the  cen- 
sors were  preserved.^  The  Germanici  milites  were 
also  stationed  at  the  same  spot  in  the  time  of  Gal- 
ba,'  as  is  apparent  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,^  in 
which  he  says  that  they  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
the  murder,  which  was  perpetrated  in  the  Forum, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  missed  their  way 
and  gone  lound  about.  This  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  they  come  from  the  other  atrium  Liber- 
tatis,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  examination  of  slaves,  when  accompanied 
by  the  torture,  also  took  place,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
in  atrio  Libertatis,*  which  must  also  be  referred,  for 
several  reasons,  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aventine.  In- 
deed, when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  mentioned  with- 
out any  epithet  to  distinguish  it,  it  may  safely  be 
considered  that  the  more  celebrated  one  upon  the 
Aventine  is  meant.  It  was  repaired,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, rebuilt,  by  Asinius  Pollio,'  who  also  added  to 

.1  magnificent  library  {hiUiotheca'),  which  explains 
th«  allusion  of  Ovid,' 

"  Nee  me,  gua  doctis  patuerunt  prima  libellis. 
Atria  Lihertas  tangere  passa  sua  est" 

The  other  atrium  Libertatis  is  noticed  by  Ci- 
cero,' in  which  place  the  mention  of  the  Basilica 
PauUi  in  conjunction  with  the  word  forum  {ut  forum 
laxaremus  et  usque  ad  atrium  lAbertatis  explicaremus), 
has  perplexed  the  commentators,  and  induced  the 
learned  Nardini  to  pronounce  the  passage  inexpli- 
cable.' He  affirms  that  this  instance  is  the  only 
one  to  be  found,  among  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  atrium  Libertatis 
distinct  from  that  on  the  Aventine  -,  and  hence  he 
is  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  no  other,  and  to 
alter  the  reading  into  atrium  Minena,  which  is 
mentioned  by  P.  Victor  as  being  in  this  (the  eighth) 
region.  Bui  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 
evident  by  the  subjoined  fragment  from  a  plan  of 
Rome,  discovered  since  the  time  of  Nardini,  which 
was  executed  upon  a  marble  pavement  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  termed  la  Pianta  Capitolina.  As  the 
name  is  inscribed  upon  each  of  the  buildings,  no 
doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  their  identity ;  and  the  forum 
to  which  Cicero  alludes  must  be  the  Forum  Caesa- 
ris  •"  for  neither  the  writers  of  the  Regiones,  nor  any 
of  the  ancient  authors,  ever  mention  a  building  of 
this  kind  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  Forum  of 
Ceesar  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  edifices  on 
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the  east  side  of  the  Roman  Forum;''  so  that  the 
atrium  Libertatis  would  be  exactly  as  represented 
upon  the  plan,  behind  the  Basilica  Mmilia,  an  eleva- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  article  Basilica  ;  and. 
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although  the  name  of  its  founder  is  broken  off;  yet 
the  open  peristyles,  without  any  surrounding  wall, 
demonstrate  what  basilica  was  intended.  Thus  the 
passage  of  Cicero  will  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  order  to  lay  open  the  magnificent  Basihca  of 
PauUus  to  the  Forum  of  Caesar,  he  proposed  to  buy 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obstructed  the 
view,  which  would  extend  the  small  forum  of  Os- 
sar  usque  ad  lAbertatis  atrium,  by  doing  which  iie 
no  doubt  intended  to  court  the  favour  of  Caesar, 
upon  whose  good- will  he  prides  himself  so  much  in 
the  epistle. 
The  dotted  lines  represent  a  crack  in  the  marble 
The  senate  was  held  in  early  times  in  atrio  Pa- 
lata} 

*ATT'AGEN  {array^v  or  drrdyaf),  the  name  of 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Horace, 
and  Martial.  There  have  been  various  conjectures 
respecting  it,  some  supposing  it  a  pheasant,  some  a 
partridge,  and  others  a  woodcock.  This  last  opin- 
ion is  probably  the  most  correct,  although  Adams 
inclines  to  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  the  same  with  the  Godwit,  or  Scolopax  cego- 
cephala.  Walpole,"  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it 
was  the  Tetrao  Franc/Minus.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Athenaeus,'  describes  the  Attagen  as  bemg  a  little 
larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  marked  with 
numerous  spots  of  a  reddish  colour.  Hence  the 
name  of  this  bird  is  humorously  applied  by  Aris- 
tophanes* to  the  back  of  a  runaway  slave,  scored 
by  the  lash.  The  same  writer  also  informs  us  that 
the  Attagen  was  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.' 

*ATTEL'EBUS  (aTTeXeSoc),  generally  taken  for 
a  species  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Stackhouse  to  the 
genus  Attelebus,  L.,  a  class  of  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves  and  most  tender  parts  of  plants.' 

ATTHIS  (drSif),  a  name  given  to  any  composi- 
tion which  treated  of  the  history  of  Attica.'  This 
name  seems  to  have  been  used  because  Attica  was 
also  called  'ArA'f.'  Pausanias'  calls  his  first  book 
'Arffif  avyypa^^,  because  it  treats  chiefly  of  Atti- 
ca and  Athens.  The  Atthides  appear  to  have  been 
not  strictly  historical;  but  also  geographical,  top- 
ographical, mythological,  and  archaeological.  By 
preserving  the  local  history,  legends,  traditions, 
and  antiquities,  and  thus  drawing  attention  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  renown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  they  tended 
to  foster  a  strong  national  feeling.  From  what 
Dionysius  says,"  it  would  appear  that  other  dis- 
tricts had  their  local  histories  as  well  as  Attica." 
The  nature  of  the  'ArBiSe^  we  know  only  from  a 
few  fragments  and  incidental  notices.  The  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  compositions  would  appear, 
according  to  Pausanias,"  to  have  been  Clitode- 
mus — 'KXeLTodTjfiog  or  K?ieldj]fwg  {drrocoi  ra  'AdTjvat- 
uv  imxiipia  lypaipav,  6  apxaioraToc).  His  'ArSii 
was  published  about  B.C.  378.^'  Probably  Pausa 
nias  means  that  Clitodemus  was  the  first  native 
Athenian  who  wrote  an  'At6c(,  as  Chnton  observes, 
and  not  the  first  person ;  for  Hellanicus,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  had  written  one  before  him.  Another  wai- 
ter of  this  class  was  Andron  (^'AvSpav),  a  native  of 
Hahcamassus,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  ;'*  also  An- 
drotion — 'Aviporiuv  ;"  and  Philochorus,  who  held 
the  office  of  IspoaKono^  at  Athens,  B.C.  306."  His 
'Arft'f  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes" 
and  Euripides."    Phanodemus,  Demon,  and  Ister 


1.  (Liv.,  xliii.,  16,  where  the  word  ascenderunt  indicates  that 
the  atrium  on  the  Aventine  is  meant.) — 2.  (Tacit ,  Hist.,  i.,  3.) 
—3.  (Galb.,  20.)— 4.  (Cic,  pro  Mil.,  22.)  — 5.  (Suet.,  Ootar., 
29.)  — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  30;  xxy.,  2.— Isidor.,  v.,  4.)— 7. 
(Trist.,  iii.,  1,  71.)— 8.  (Ad  Att.,  iv.,  16.)— 9.  (Rom.  Ant.,  v.,  9.) 
—10.  (Dion,  xliii.  —  Suet.,  Jul.,  26.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixvi.,  15.) 
—11.  (Nardini,  Eom.  Ant.,  v.,  9.) 


1.  (Serv.  in  Viry.,  Mn.,  xi.,  235.)— 2.  (Memoirs,  <fec.,  vol.  i., 
p.  262,  in  notis.)— 3.  (ix.,  39.)— 4.  (Av.,  761.)— 5.  (Ap.  Athen., 
riv.,  652.)— 6.  (Aiistot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii., 
4.)— 7.  (Strabo,  ii.,  p.  392,  B,  ed.  Casaub.)— 8.  (Strabo,  ix.,  p 
397,  A.)— 9.  (rii.,  20,  3.)— 10.  (De  Thucyd.  jud.,  v.)— II.  ijid. 
Thirlwall'sGreece,Tol.  ii.,  p.  128.)— 12.  (x.,  15.)— 13.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.,  p.  373.)— 14.  (Vit.  Thes.,  24.)— 15.  {Vid.  Schol.  in  Aris- 
toph.,  At.,  13.— Nub.,  549.)— 16.  (CUnton.  306,  3.)— 17  (Vesp., 
716.— At.,  767  ;— 18.  (Orest.,  371.) 
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were  also  writers  of  'kTdidcc-  Their  date  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  !t  appears  that  Demon  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Philochorus,  and  that  Ister  flourish- 
ed B.C.  246-221,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemffius  Euer- 
getes,  and  was,  as  Suidas  asserts,  a  pupil  of  Callim- 
achus.  The  fragments  of  Philocnorus  and  An- 
drotion  have  been  edited  by  C.  G.  Siebelis  (Leipsig, 
1811) ;  and  those  of  Phanodemus,  Demon,  Clitode- 
mus,  and  Ister  also  (Leipsig,  1812). 

ATTICUR'GES  (to  'ArTiKovpyei),  in  the  Attic 
style.  Vitruvius,'  when  treating  of  the  different 
constructions  of  doorways  to  sacred  edifices,  enu- 
merates three,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic  {AUicur- 
ges).  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Doric,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  states  that  the  Attic  follows 
generally  the  same  rules  as  the  Doric  ;  and  then, 
having  instanced  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  orders,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
has  laid  down  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders (Doricis,  lonicis,  Corinthiisque  operibus),  which 
would  certainly  seem  to  identify  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinthian.  Pliny,  however,"  designates  as  Attic 
columns  {columnas  Atticas)  those  which  have  four 
angles  and  equal  sides,  i.'  «.,  a  square  pilaster, 
such  as  the  order  of  columns  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Coliseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals  ;  but 
the  projection  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
fronts.  There  is  much  difficulty  involved  in  this 
consideration  ;  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  had  an 
order  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the  Doric,  which 
they  commonly  adopted,  as  the  Tuscans,  lonians, 
and  Corinthians  had,  it  is  singular  that  we  should 
not  have  any  account  of  its  distinctive  properties, 
and  that  Vitruvius  himself  should  not  have  descri- 
bed it  as  exactly  as  he  has  the  other  three.  The 
only  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  to  adopt  the  ex- 
planation of  Pliny,  and  to  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  distinct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe- 
culiar character  in  all  its  component  parts ;  but  that 
they  adopted  a  column  expressly  Attic,  i. «.,  a  square 
one,  with  a  Corinthian  e.ipital  and  an  Attic  base,  to 
the  other  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Doric  order. 
Thus  Vitruvius  may  be  reconciled  with  himself; 
for  he  only  speaks  of  the  Atticurges  as  used  in  door- 
ways, where  the  square  or  Attic  columns  of  Pliny 
would  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  upright  jambs, 
which  might  be  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  cap- 
ital and  an  Attic  base,  the  proportions  and  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Vitruvius.' 
The  lowest  he  terms  piinihus  ;  the  one  above  that, 
torus  inferior ;  the  next  three  divisions,  scotia  cum 
suis  quadris ;  and  the  highest,  the  torus  superior. 


.4UC'  no  signifies  generally  "  an  increasing,  an 
enhancement,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  auctio  is  general,  and  com- 
(irehends  the  species  bonorum  emtio  and  scctio.  As 
a  species,  audio  signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  de- 
ceased person  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  money 
among  those  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  auctio 
hereditaria.*    The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted 


1.  (Hi..  3.)-2.  (H.  N.,ixxvi.,  23.)-S    (lii.,  3.)— 4    (Cic.,pro 
Caecin.,  5.) 
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by  an  argentarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionis  ^  and 
the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  were  an- 
nounced either  by  a  public  notice  {tabula,  album, 
&c.)  or  by  a  crier  {praco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  auctionem  proscribere,  pradicare ;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auctionem  constituere.  The 
purchasers  (emtores),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad,  tabulam  adesse.  The  phrases  signifying 
to  bid  are  liceri,  licitari,  which  was  done  either  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant  hints  d.-  are 
known  to  all  people  who  have  attended  an  aucticm. 
The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked  down  {addici) 
to  the  purchaser,  who  either  entered  into  an  ta- 
gagement  to  pay  the  money  to  the  argentarius  or 
magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition  of  sale 
that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of  the  thing  before 
payment.'  {Vid.  Actio.)  An  entry  was  made  in 
the  books  of  the  argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the 
money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the  same  books 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the  money  (expensa 
pecunia  lata,  accepta  relata).  Thus  the  book  of  the 
argentarius  might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  pur- 
chaser, both  of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and 
having  paid  for  the  thing  purchased.  If  the  monej 
was  not  paid  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the 
argentarius  could  sue  for  it. 

The  prseco  or  crier  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings"  and  amusing  the  company.  Slaves,  when 
sold  by  auction,  were  placed  on  a  sptone  or  other  el- 
evated thing,  and  hence  the  phrase  hoinc  de  lapiiU 
emtus:  It  was  usual  to  put  up  a  spear,  hasta.  In 
auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  selling  under  a  spear  the  booty  ac- 
quired in  war.  By  the  auctio,  the  Quiritarian  own- 
ership in  the  thing  sold  was  transferred  to  the  par- 
chaser.     ( Vid.  BoNOROM  Emtio,  Sectio.) 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  aug-eo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who  en- 
larges, confirms,  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  completeness 
and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical  signi- 
fications of  the  word  are  derived  from  this  general 
notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that  which  is 
necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  in  this  sense 
be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the  word  auc- 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  hut  this  cannot  be  viewed  as 
its  piimary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the  word  auc- 
tor,  v/heii  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or  senatus 
consultum,  often  means  him  who  originates  and 
proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages.' 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  were  said  auclorcs  fieri,  and  this  preliminary 
approval  was  called  senatus  auctoritas.*  In  the  pas- 
sage of  Livy,'  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  the  prac- 
tice in  Livy's  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
peculiar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king.  The  effect 
of  what  Livy  states  as  to  the  election  of  Numawas 
a  reservation  of  a  veto  :  "  Si  dignum  crearitis,  pa- 
tres  auclorcs  fient."  The  meaning,  however,  of  the 
whole  passage  is  clearly  this  :  the  patres  gave  per- 
mission to  elect,  and  if  the  person  elected  should 
be  approved  by  them,  that  was  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 
emperor  (princeps)  who  recommended  anything  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that  body 
passed  a  senatus  consultum.' 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  him  who 
recommends,  but  does  not  originate  a  legislative 


I.  (Gaius,  iv.,  126.)— 2.  (Cic,  do  Off.,  ii.,  23.)— 3.  (LiT.,  vi., 
36.— Cic,  pro  Dora,,  c.  30.)— 4.  (Cic,  Brut.,  c.  14.)— S.  (i.,  17.) 
-  6.  (Gaius,  i.,  30,  80.— Sueton.  Vesp.,  11.) 
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measure,  it  is  equivalent  to  suasor.^  Sometimes 
both  auctor  and  suasor  are  used  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinct.' 

With  reference  to  dealings  between  individuals, 
auctor  has  the  sense  of  ovpner,"  and  is  defined  thus  :* 
Auctor  metis  a  quo  jus  in  me  transit.  In  this  sense 
auctor  is  the  seller  [venditor),  as  opposed  to  the 
buyer  (emtor) :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  auctor  secun- 
dus,  as  opposed  to  the  seller,  or  auctor  primus.^  The 
phrase  a  malo  auctore  cmere,'  auctorem  laudare''  will 
thus  be  intelligible.  The  testator,  with  respect  to 
his  heir,  might  be  called  auctor.' 

Consistently  with  the  me.inings  of  auctor  as  al- 
leady  explained,  the  notion  of  consentmg,  appro- 
ving, and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  affecting  a 
person's  status  clearly  appears  in  the  following 
passage.' 

Auctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
son under  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done. 
In  this  sense,  it  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed  to 
aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  infirmity 
of  her  sex  :"  it  is  also  applied  to  a  tutor  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  do  or  approve  of  certain  acts  on  be- 
half of  a  ward  (pupillus). 

The  term  auctores  juris  is  equivalent  to  jurisperi- 
ti ;"  and  the  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  particular 
schools  of  law,  were  called  schola  auctores.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
word. 

AUCTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of  this 
word  correlate  with  those  of  auctor. 

The  auctoritas  senatus  was  not  a  senatus  con- 
sultum ;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself, 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 
thority. 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor." 
It  was  a  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen 
thing,"  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Gellius  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Atinian  law  ;'*  "  Quod  subreptum  erit  ejus 
rei  aterna  auctoritas  esto ;"  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  original  owner." 

Auctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or  col- 
lateral security,  and  thus  correlated  to  auctor  se- 
cundus.  Auctoritatis  actio  means  the  action  of 
eviction."  The  instrumenta  auctoritatis  are  the 
proofs  or  evidences  of  title. 

The  auctoritas  of  the  praetor  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  or  his 
order,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance,  might 
be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act,"  or,  in  other 
words,  "  auctor  fieri."  The  tutor,  with  respect  to 
his  wards,  both  male  and  female  (pupilli,  pupillce), 
was  said  negotium  gerere,  and  auctoritatem  interpo- 
nere  :  the  former  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tu- 
tor does  the  act  himself ;  the  latter,  where  he  gives 
his  approbation  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  his 
ward.  Though  an  infant  had  not  a  capacity  to  do 
any  act  which  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  ca- 
pacity to  receive  or  assent  to  anything  which  was 
for  his  benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  auctoritas  of  the 
tutor  was  not  necessary. 

The  authority  of  decided  cases  was  called  simili- 
ter judicatorum  auctoritas.  The  other  meanin<'s  of 
auctoritas  may  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary 


1.  (Cic.,adAtt.,i.,  19.— Brutus,  25,  27.)— 2.  (Cic,  Off.,  iii 
30.)— 3.  (Cic,  pro  Csecin.,  10.)— 4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  17,  s.  175.)_5' 
(Dig.  19,  lit.  1,  s.  4,  i  21  ,■  tit.  2,  s.  4,  «  51.)— 6.  (Cic,  Veir.,  v 
82.)- 7.  (GeU.,  ii.,  10.)— 8.  (Ex.  Corp.  Hermogon.  Cod.,  tit.  11.)— 
9.  (Cic,  proDom.,  c29.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xiiiv.,  2.— Cic,  pro  Cs- 
cin.,  c  25.— Gaius,  i.,  190,  195.)— 11.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  H3  — 
Gellius,  ii.,  c  10.)— 12.  (Cic,  Top.,  c  4.— Pro  Casein.,  c.  26.)— 
13.  (Gaius,  ii.,45,)— 14.  (xvii.,7.)— 15.  (Cic,  Off.,i.,  12.— Dirk- 
sen,  i^ebersicht,  &c,  der  Zwtilf-Tafel  Fragmente,  p.  417.)— 16 
(Paolus,  Sentent.  Heoept.,  lili.  2,  tit.  17.)— 17.  (Gaius,  i.,  190  — 
Dig.  27,  tit.  9, 8.  5.)  <  >    ,        . 


meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  explanations 
here  given. 

AUDITO'RIUM,  a  place  where  poets,  orators, 
and  critics  were  heard  recite  their  compositions. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  Athenaeum.  (Firf.  Athen^um.)  Sometimes, 
also,  a  room  was  hired  and  converted  to  this  object, 
by  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  iirrange- 
ments.'  The  term  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  court,  in  which  trials  were  heard.'  Auditorium 
prihcipis  was  the  emperor's  audience-chamber.' 

*AVEIXA'NA  NUX,  the  Filbert,  the  fruit  of  the 
Corijlus  Avellana,  or  Hazelnut-tree.  It  is  the  Kapvov 
TLovTCKov  or  Tieizroicupvov  of  Dioscorides.*  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,"  the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  name 
was  Abellina  nux,  an  appellation  coming  very  prob- 
ably from  the  Samnian  city  of  Abellinum,  where 
this  species  of  nut  is  said  to  have  abounded,  or  else 
from  the  Campanian  city  of  Abella.  Servius  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter.'  Pliny  says  the  filbert  came 
first  from  Pontus  into  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  above, 
Kupvov  UovTLKov.''  Macrobius  styles  it  also  nux 
Pmnestina,'  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the 
nuces  Avellana  and  Prtcnestina.'  Theoplirastus" 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong ;  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprengel  to  the  Corylus  tubulosa,  Willd." 

*AUGrTES  (auyirjK),  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  brilliancy  (avyri).  Pliny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  different  from  the  Cal- 
lais,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
it  was  generally  the  same  with  the  latter,  whi(  h 
was  probably  turquoise." 

AUGUR  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but  was  some- 
times applied  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  augeo,  auguro,  in  the 
same  manner  as  fulgur  with  fulgeo  and  fulguro. 
Augeo  bears  many  traces  of  a  religious  meaning,  to 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  restricted."  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  avis,  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  auspex  (avispcx),  may  perhaps  have 
limited  the  signification  of  augur.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one  ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  second  ele- 
ment of  the  word.  "Augur,  quod  ab  avium  garritu 
derivari  grammatici  garriunt,"  says  Salmasius. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  ol 
the  Roman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  the 
constitution  which  makes  it  come  entire  from  the 
hands  of  the  first  king,  a  college  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number  of 
the  three  early  tribes.  Numa  was  said  to  have 
added  two,"  yet,  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  (B.C.  300),  the  augurs  were  but  four  in  num- 
ber :  whether,  as  Livy"  supposes,  the  deficiency 
was  accidental,  is  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  four  augurs  at  the  passing  of  the 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  the  Rhamnes  and 
Titles.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  third  tribe 
should  have  been  excluded  at  so  late  a  period  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  as 
the  additional  augnrs  were  elected  from  the  plebs. 
By  the  law  just  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  fiv6  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plebs. 
The  dictator  Sulla  farther  increased  them  to  fif- 
teen," a  multiple  of  their  original  number,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  This 
continued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  amnn" 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  13.— Tacitus,  De  Orat,  c  9,  f9,  6 
—Suet.,  Tib.,  c,  11.)— 2.  (Paulus,  Dig.  49,  tit.  9,  s.  l.)- 3.  (Ul- 
pian,  Dij.  4,  tit.  4,  s.  18.)-4.  (i.,  178.)-5.  (H.  N.,  xv.,  23.)— 
6.  (in  Viig.,  Georg.,  ii.,  65.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  yy.,  22.)— 8.  (Sat.,  ii., 
J.1'~?V  S-  ^■'  =="'•'  ".)-10.  (H.  P.,  iii.,  15.)-11.  (Fie  li 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  IV.,  22.)— 12.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  181.)— 13 
(Compare  Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  609.)— 14.  (Cic,  Dc  Rep.,  ii..  14  ) 
15.  (I.,  6.)-I6.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  89.) 
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other  extraordinary  powers,  had  the  right  conferred 
on  hira  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether 
there  was  a  vacancy  or  not,  B.C.  29,'  so  that  from 
this  time  the  number  of  the  college  was  unlimited. 

According  to  Dionysius,'  the  augurs,  like  the 
other  priests,  were  originally  elected  by  the  comitia 
curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  in  their  curiae. 
As  no  election  was  complete  without  the  sanction 
of  augury,  the  college  virtually  possessed  a  veto  on 
the  election  of  all  its  members.  They  very  soon 
obtained  the  privilege  of  self-election  (jus  co-optor 
'Amis),  which,  with  one  interruption,  viz.,  at  the 
election  of  the  first  plebeian  augurs,  they  retained 
until  B.C.  103,  the  year  of  the  Domitian  law.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minori- 
ty of  the  tribes,  i.  e.,  seventeen  out  of  thirty-five, 
chosen  by  lot.  The  Domitian  law  was  repealed  by 
Sulla,  but  again  restored  B.C.  63,  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annius  Labie- 
nus,  with  the  support  of  Caesar.  It  was  a  second 
time  abrogated  by  Antony  ;  whether  again  restored 
by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  in  their  general  annulment 
of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems  uncertain.  The  em- 
perors, as  mentioned  above,  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  augurship  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
augur,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,'  having 
an  authority  which  could  prevent  the  comitia  from 
voting,  or  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the 
auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed.  The  words 
alio  die  from  a  single  augur  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
business,  and  a  decree  of  the  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  exorbitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  must  have  seen,  depended  for  their  contin- 
uance on  the  moderation  of  those  who  exercised 
them. 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and,  even  if  cap- 
itally convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  character.* 
They  were  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease  while 
performing  their  sacred  functions,  which  Plutarch" 
thought  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
was  required  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  candidate  was  nominated  by 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college,''  the  elect- 
ors were  sworn,'  and  the  new  member  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration.  The  only  dis- 
tinction among  them  was  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au- 
gur being  styled  magister  colkgii.'  Among  other 
privileges,  they  enjoyed  that  of  wearing  the  purple 
prcctexta,  or,  according  to  some,  the  trabea.  On  an- 
cient coins  they  are  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe,  Vifhich  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder.  They 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  liluus  or  curved  wand, 
hooked  at  the  end  like  a  crosier,  and  sometimes 
have  the  capis,'  or  earthen  water  vessel,  by  their 
side.'"  On  solemn  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
worn  a  garland  on  the  head."  Although  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  oflSce  gave  them  no 
place  in  the  senate."  The  manner  of  taking  the 
auspices  is  described  under  Auspicium. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  observe 
and  report  supernatural  signs.  They  were  also  the 
repositories  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  to  ad- 
vise on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other  matters 
of  religious  observance.  The  sources  of  their  art 
were  threefold  :  first,  the  formulas'  and  traditions  of 
the  cni'.ege,  which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the  nones 
of  eveiy  month  ;  secondly,  the  aiigurales  lihri,  which 
were  extant  even  in  Seneca's  time  ;"  thirdly,  the 


1.  (Dion,  xli.,  20.)— 2.  (ii.,  22.)— S.  (De  Lou.,  ii.,  12.)  — 4. 
(Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  8.)— 5.  (QuiBst.  Rom.,  72.)— 6.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  2.) 
—7.  (Cic,  Brut.,  i.)— 8.  (Cit-..,  Do  Sciicct.,  18.)— 9.  (Liv.,  v.,  7.) 
—10.  (Goltzii,  loonos.)— 11.  (Plut.,  Cms  ,  p  730.)— 12.  (Cic  ad 
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commentarii  augurum,  such  as  those  of  MessaJaand 
of  Appius  Clodius  Pulcer,  which  seem  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  former  as  the  treatises  of 
learned  men  from  received  sacred  writings.  Other 
duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  assist  magistrates  and 
generals  in  taking  the  auspices.  At  the  passing  of 
a  lex  curiata,  three  were  required  to  be  present,  a 
number  probably  designed  to  represent  the  three 
ancient  tribes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  duties  of  the 
augurs  and  of  the  higher  magistrates.  Under  the 
latter  were  included  consul,  praetor,  and  censor ;  the 
quaestor,  as  appears  from  Varro,"  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  the  auspices  to  his  superior.  A  single 
magistrate  had  the  power  of  proroguing  the  comitia 
by  the  formula  se  de  ccelo  servare.  ( Vid.  Auspicium.) 
The  law  obliged  him  to  give  notice  beforehand,'  so 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  religious  way  of  exer- 
cising a  constitutional  right.  The  spcctio,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  a  voluntary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate,  and  no  actual  observation  was  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  employed  by 
virtue  of  their  office :  they  declared  the  auspices 
from  immediate  observation,  without  giving  any 
previous  notice  :  they  had  the  right  of  nuntiatio,  not 
of  spectio,  at  least  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words, 
they  were  to  report  prodigies  where  they  did,  not 
to  invent  them  where  they  did  not,  exist. 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  far  greater  pow- 
er in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  period  of  Roman 
history.  Tlie  old  legends  delighted  to  tell  of  the 
triumphs  of  religion  :  iis  first  kings  were  augurs,' 
and  Romulus  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
empire  by  a  direct  intimation  from  heaven.  It 
seems  natural  that  augury  should  have  sprung  up 
amid  the  simple  habits  of  a  rustic  people,  and  hence 
we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  Sabine  rather 
than  an  Etruscan  origin.  That  a  learned  system 
should  be  ingra  fted  on  a  more  simple  one,  such  a.5 
that  of  the  ar"  '"nt  Sabines,  seems  surely  far  more 
probable  than  ine  reverse.  Yet  the  prevalence  of 
Etruscan  inflppnce,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Koman  history,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  primitive  belief  It  noight  almost  ap- 
pear that  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  reli- 
gion was  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  Attus  N2evius, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Tarquinius, 
whether  of  Latin  or  Etruscan  origin,  is  undoubtedly 
the  representative  of  an  Etruscan  period.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  as  Muller  admits,  distinguished 
between  their  own  rites  of  augury  and  Etruscan 
divination.  The  separate  origin  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion is  implied  in  the  tradition  that  Numa  was  of 
Sabine  birth,  not-to  mention  that  many  of  the  names 
used  by  the  augurs  (such  as  Sangualis  avis,  from 
the  Sabine  god  Sancus,  Titiae  aves,  Sabinus  cultus) 
bear  traces  of  a  Sabine  origin .  Such  a  view  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  incorporation  of  many  parts 
of  the  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
college  of  augurs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  heavens. 

Augury  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  which 
the  wisdom  of  an  oligarchy  opposed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  plebs.*  Of  the  three  comitia — curiata,  cen- 
turiata,  and  tributa — the  two  former  were  subject 
to  the  auspices.  As  the  favourable  signs  were 
known  to  the  augurs  alone,  their  scruples  were  a 
pretext  for  the  government  to  put  off  an  inconve- 
nient assembly.  Yet  in  early  times  the  augurs 
were  not  the  mere  tools  of  the  government,  but 
formed  by  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  ail 
oligarchies,  an  important  portion  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  ten-ors  of  rehgion,  which  the  senate 
and  patricians  used  against  the  plebs,  must  often 
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have  been  turned  against  themselves,  especially 
during  the  period  vphen  the  college  enjoyed  an  ab- 
solute control  over  the  election  of  its  own  members. 
Under  the  kings,  the  story  of  Attus  Naevius  seems 
to  testify  the  independence  of  the  augurs.  During 
many  centuries  their  power  was  supported  by  the 
voice  of  public  opinion.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  first 
military  tribunes  abdicated  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  augurs ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  the 
college  boldly  declared  the  plebeian  dictator,  M.  C. 
Mareellus,  to  be  irregularly  created.'  It  was  urged 
by  the  patricians,  and  half  believed  by  the  plebeians 
themselves,  that  the  auspices  would  be  profaned  by 
the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  rights  of  inteiTnar- 
riage  or  the  higher  magistracies.  With  the  consul- 
ship the  plebeians  must  have  obtained  the  higher 
auspices ;  yet,  as  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependant  on  the  augurs,  the  plebs  would 
not  be,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  patricians 
until  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  During  the 
civil  wars,  the  augurs  were  employed  by  both  par- 
ties as  political  tools.  Cicero"  laments  the  neglect 
and  dechne  of  the  art  in  his  day.  The-  college  of 
augurs  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  ;'  but  so  deeply  was  the  superstition  rooted, 
that,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Christian 
bishop  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  against 
it.* 

For  a  view  of  the  Roman  augurs,  which  derives 
them  from  Etruria,  see  Miiller's  Elrusker,  iii.,  5. 

I.  AUGUST A'LES  (sc.  ludi,  also  called  Augus- 
talia,  sc.  certamina,  ludicra,  and  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  'S.iCaara,  ^eSdaifia, 
KvyovcTu.7.La)  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Augustus  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  quin- 
quennial festival  {irav^yvpii  itevTtTtipif)  was  Bistitu- 
ted  ;  and  the  birthday  {ysvtOXia)  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was  announced  at 
Rome,  were  regarded  as  festival  days.'  In  the 
provinces,  also,  in  addition  to  temples  and  altars, 
quinquennial  games  were  instituted  in  almost  every 
town.'  On  his  return  from  Rome  to  Greece,  in 
B.C.  19,  after  being  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
the  day  on  which  he  returned  was  made  a  festival, 
and  called  Augustalia.'  The  Roman  equites  were 
accustomed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Augustus  in  every  alternate  year ;°  and 
the  praetors,  before  any  decree  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
games  every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,'  it  was  not  till  B.C.  11  that 
the  augustaha  were  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  by  which  augustalia  he  appears,  from  the 
connexion  of  the  passage,  to  mean  the  festival  cel- 
ebrated on  the  birthday  of  Augustus.  This  account 
seems,  however,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  the  augustales  as 
first  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (ludos  Au- 
gustales tunc  •primum  cceptos  iurhamt  discordia^'^),  to 
reconcile  which  passage  with  the  one  quoted  from 
Dion  Gassius,  Lipsius,  without  MS.  authority,  chan- 
ged cceptos  into  cospta, ;  but  Tacitus  apparently  uses 
this  expression  on  account  of  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  games,  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,''  and  thus  speaks  of  them  as 
first  established  at  that  time.  They  were  exhibit- 
ed annually  in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  but  afterward  by  the  prsetor  peregrinr.s.'" 
These  games  continued  to  be  exhibited  in  the  tune 
of  Dion  Cassias,  that  is,  about  A.D.  230.'" 


1.  (Liv.,  viii.,  23.)— 2.  (Do  Div.,  ii.,  31,  34.)— 3.  (Zosim.,  lib. 
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The  augustales  or  augustaha  at  Neapolis  (Na- 
ples) were  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  They 
were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,'  and 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  According  to 
Strabo,"  who  speaks  of  these  games  without  men- 
tioning their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  Grecian  festivals.  They  consisted  of 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days.'  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius 
brought  forward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  the 
prize.' 

Augustalia  (Sc'Catrra)  were  also  celebrated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter ;' 
and  in  this  city  there  was  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Augustus  (^eiaarelov,  Augustale).  We  find  men- 
tion of  Augustalia  in  numerous  other  places,  as  Per- 
gamus,  Nicomedia,  &c. 

II.  AUGUSTA'LES  were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selected  from  the  liberlini,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  religious  rites  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Augustus 
put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met  {in  com- 
pitis').  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  Augustales  formed,  in  most  municipia,  a  kind 
of  corporation,  of  which  the  first  six  in  importance 
had  the  title  of  semri,  and  the  remainder  that  of 
compitales  Lamm  Aug.''  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  modern  writers  that  these  augustales^icere 
civil  magistrates  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  >(',- 
lieving  that  their  duties  were  entirely  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  office,  which  was  called  AugustaJitas, 
was  looked  upon  as  honourable,  and  was  much 
sought  after  by  the  more  wealthy  libertini ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  decuriones  in  the  municipia  were 
accustomed  to  sell  the  dignity,  since  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  that  the  ofiice  had  been 
conferred  gratuitously  upon  an  individual  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  the 
town  {ordo  decurionum  oh  merita  ejus  honorem  Au- 
gustalitatis  gratuilum  d,ecrevi^).  The  number  of 
augustales  in  each  municipium  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  limitation ;  and  it  seems  that,  in 
course  of  time,  almost  all  the  respectable  libertini 
in  every  municipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  decuriones 
and  plebs,  like  the  equestrian  order  at  Rome.  We 
find  in  the  inscriptions  of  many  municipia  that  the 
decuriones,  seviri  or  augustales,  and  plebs,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  they  were  the  three  prin- 
cipal classes  into  which  the  community  was  div;  - 
ded.s 

The  augustales  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  sodalcs 
Augustales,  who  were  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus.'" 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus."  They  were  also  called  sacerdotes 
Augustales ;'"  and  sometimes  simply  Augustales.'' 
It  appears  that  similar  priests  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  worship  of  other  emperors  after  their 
decease  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptions, 
mention  made  of  the  sodales  Flavii,  Hadrianales, 
Ailiani,  Antonini,  &c.'* 

It  appears  that  the  flamines  Augustales  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  sodales  Augustales.  We 
find  Ihat  flamines  and  sacerdotes  were  appointed 
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in  the  lifelime  of  Augustus  to  attend  to  his  worship ; 
but  we  have  the  express  statements  of  Suetonius 
and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship  was  confined 
to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  practised  in  Rome, 
or  in  any  part  of  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
gustus.' Women  even  were  appointed  priestesses 
of  Augustus,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gru- 
ter :"  this  practice  probably  took  its  origin  from  the 
appointment  of  Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to 
be  priestess  to  her  deceased  husband.^  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sodales  Augustales  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  worship,  but  that  the 
tlamines  Augustales  were  the  persons  who  actually 
offered  the  sacrifices  and  performed  the  other  sacred 
rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales  Augustales  was 
sometimes  a  flamen  also  (Neroni  Ccesari,  flamini 
Augustali,  sodali  Augustali*) ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  fiamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 
AUGUSTUS.  {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
AULiEUM.  (Vid.  Siparium,  Tapes,  Velum  ) 
*AULO'PIAS  (ai/luTriaf),  a  large  fish,  of  which 
.lElian  gives  an  interesting  account.  Rondelet  re- 
fers it  to  the  genus  Labrus,  or  "Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thinks  it  mucli  more  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
of  Squalus,  or  Shark. 

AULOS  (ai^df),  a  wind  instrument  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  consisted  of  several  parts  :  yXCiTTif 
or  yluTTa,  the  mouthpiece,  which  was  taken  off 
when  not  used,  and  kept  in  a  case  (ylaTToxojiuov) ; 
vTToy'XarTii,  the  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece,  often 
put  for  the  mouthpiece  itself;  6/l/ioi,  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone  inserted  in  the  Tp^jT^/iara  or  openings,  and 
pushed  aside,  or  up  and  down,  so  as  to  narrow  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  pleasure ; 
v^6}i.iiiov,  similar  to  5A//of,  but  inserted  in  the  mouth- 
piece so  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrument 
when  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  oXfioQ 
and  yXCiTTa.  B6/i6v^  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  clA/tof :  according  to  Hesyehius,  it  was 
also  a  kind  of  aiAdf .  iopSeia  was  not  a  part  of  the 
aiAof,  but  a  strap  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the  mouthpiece.  (Vid. 
Phordeia.')  For  an  account  of  t'ae  different  sorts 
of  av?.oi,  see  Tibia  ;  and  for  the  character  of  flute 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  different  modes, 
see  MusicA. 

AU'REUS.  (Vid.  AnnuM.) 
AURI'GA.  (Fid.  Circus) 
•AURIPIGMENTUM.  (Vid.  Arsenicum.) 
AURUM  (xpvaoc).  Gold.  It  is  stated  under  Ae- 
GENTUM,  that  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin- 
age. It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Anti- 
gone,' that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  gold  was  rare 
at  A.thens.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
tli'iugh  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appears 
t.)  have  been  obtained  chiefly  through  the  Greek 
cities  01  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
possessed  it  in  abundance.  The  Homeric  poems 
speak  constantly  of  gold  being  laid  up  in  treasuries, 
and  used  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
nament ;  but  this  is  suificiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The 
chief  places  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their 
gold  were  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis,  and 
Troas.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Pactolus  and  other  rivers. 

Greek  Gold  Money. — The  time  when  gold  was 
lirst  coined  at  Athens  is  very  uncertain.  Aristoph- 
anes speaks  in  the  Frogs  (406  B.C.)  of  to  xaivov 
Xpvaiov,  "  the  new  gold  money,"'  which  he  imme- 
diately  afterward  calls  irovripu.  xnTtKia.'    The  scho- 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  10.— Suet.,  Oolav.,  52.— Dion,  li.,  20.)— 
2.  (320,  10.)— 3.  (Dion,  Ivi.,  46.)— 4.  (OroUi,  Inscrip.,  2366, 
2368.)— 5.  (Ilesych.  in  vocibus. —Pollux,  Onoin.,  iv.,  67. — SiU- 
mas.,  Plin.  Exor.,  p.  120,  o.  6.— Birtliolini,  Do  Tibiis,  p.  62.)  — 
6  (v.,  loss.)— 7  (v.,  710.)— 8.  (v.,  724.) 
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liast  on  this  passage  states  that  in  tie  preceding 
year  the  golden  statues  of  Victory  had  been  coined 
into  money,  and  he  quotes  Hellanicus  and  Pliilo- 
chorus  as  authorities  tor  this  statement.  It  would 
appear  from  the  language  both  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  scholiast,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens  at  the  time  (it  was  the  year 
before  the  battle  of  .(Egospotami),  that  this  was  a 
greatly  debased  gold  coinage,  struck  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular exigency.  This  matter  is  distinct  from  tlie 
general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold  coin- 
age, for  the  Attic  money  was  proverbial  for  its 
purity ,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athens 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  speak  of  it  as 
very  pure.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristopha- 
nes in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of,  but  in  them 
he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before  the  Athe- 
nians had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own ;  and  even 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity.'  Demosthenes 
always  uses  upyvplov  for  money,  except  when  he  is 
speaking  of  foreign  gold.  In  the  speech  against 
Phormio,  where  he  repeatedly  uses  the  word  xfi- 
aiov,  we  are  expressly  told  what  was  the  money  he 
referred  to,  namely,  120  staters  of  Cyzicus.'  Isoc- 
rates,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speaks 
in  one  passage  of  buying  gold  money  (;jpdctuv£i>)  in 
exchange  for  silver.'  In  many  passages  of  the 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  silver 
mines  at  Laurion  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  state ;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydides,'  in 
enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  does  not 
mention  gold  ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  money 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in  his  time.'  The 
mines  of  Scaptehyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed 
worked  some  years  before  this  period,'  but  the  gold 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
coined,  but  to  have  been  laid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  counters  ((pdolScc'').  Foreign  gdd  coin 
was  often  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the 
allies  paid  their  tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The 
gold  money  thus  introduced  may  have  been  allowed 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  euiTent 
money  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in  ex 
istence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen),  is 
a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gold  cur- 
rency at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  are 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression,  they  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  old  Attic  silver  ;  but  they  difler 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick,  bulky  form,  and 
the  high  rehef  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  in 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  volume,  and  the 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gold 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Athens,  like  other  Grecian  states, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  inone) 


1.  (Vid.  Aristoph.,  Achnm.,  v.,  102,  108.— Equit.,  Y.,  470 
—  Av.,  v.,  574.)  —  2.  (p.  914.  —  Compare  his  speech,  irpiJl 
Amp/r.,  p.  935.)  — 3.  (Tinpezit.,  p.  367.)  -4.  (ii.,  13.)— 5 
(Vcctigal,  iv.,  10.)— 6.  (Tjucyd.,  iv.,  105.)— 7.  (Backll,  III 
scrip.,  vol.  i.,  p.  145,  146.) 
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was  not  coined  at  Athens  in  tlie  period  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  the 
solitary  issue  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
to  have  had  a  silver  currency,  but  of  which  a  few 
gold  coins  are  found.  This  is  the  case  with  ^gina, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Carystus  in  Euboea,  Acarnania,  and 
.(EtoUa.  But  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
evident  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workmanship,  of 
belonging  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  Alexander 
the  Great.  There  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  no  gold  coinage  existed  in  Greece 
Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

But  from  a  very  early  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  possessed  a 
gold  coinage,  which  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Greece.  Herodotus'  says  that  the  Lydians  were 
the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  stater  of  Crcesus 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gold  coin  known 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Daric  was  a  Persian  coin. 
Staters  of  Cyzicus  and  Phociea  had  a  considerable 
currency  in  Greece.  There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
Samos  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates."  The 
islands  of  Siphnus  and  Thasos,  which  possessed 
gold  mines,  appear  to  have  had  a  gold  coinage  at 
an  early  period.  In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  the  metal  is  very  base.  The 
Macedonian  gold  coinage  came  into  circulation  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  continued  in  use 
till  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Romans.  (Vid. 
Dakious,  Stater.) 

Roman  Gold  Money. — The  standard  gold  coin 
of  Rome  was  the  aureus  nummus,  or  denarius  aitre- 
us,  which,  according  to  Pliny,'  was  first  coined  62 
years  after  the  first  silver  coinage  {vid.  Aegen* um), 
that  is,  in  the  year  207  B.C.  The  lowest  denomi- 
nation was  the  scrupulum,  which  was  made  equal 
to  20  sestertii.  The  weight  of  the  scrupulum,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Hussey,*  was  1806  grs.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  scrupula,  the  weights  of  which  are 
17-2, 34-5,  51-8,  and  689  grains  respectively.  They 
bear  a  head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  "  Roma."  The  first  has  the  mark 
XX  (20  sestertii)  ;  the  second,  xxxx  (40  sestertii) 
the  third,  ^ux  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  last  we  sub- 
join an  engraving : 


early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121-28 
grains  :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterward  dimin- 
ished, we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  contained 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver. .  The  average  alloy 

The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
Dntained  5|^=4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and,  there- 
fore, 119-6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contains  113-12  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
il|:^=l-0564=lZ.  U.  Id.  and  a  little  more  than 
a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
Sid.,  it  was  worth  17s.  8id.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Akgentum. 

The  following  cut  represents  an  aureus  of  Au- 
gustus in  the  British  Museum,  which  weighs  121 
grains : 


Pliny  adds,  that  afterward  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished,  till, 
under  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubtful), 
they  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is  sup- 
posed, from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  1301  grains  ;  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound, 
1 15-64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come  up 
to  the  130-1  grains ;  the  heaviest  known  is  one  of 
Pompey,  which  weighs  128-2  grains.  The  average 
of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Csesar  is  fixed  by  Le- 
troiine  at  12566  grains,  those  of  Nero,  115-39 
grains.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
diminished,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
narius remained  about  the  same,  namely,  as  2  ;  1 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  as  21  :  1).  Therefore,  since 
the  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 


Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one  half  ani. 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  iemissis  and  tremis- 
sis,^  after  which  time  the  aureus  was  called  selidua 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  72  to  the 
pound,  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire.^ 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  When  a  general  in 
a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  and 
for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.'  This  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  for 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,*  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great. 
Cn.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia.'  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  cities 
of  the  provinces,  instead  of  sending  crowns  on  oc- 
casion of  a  victory,  to  pay  money,  which  was  called 
aurum  caronarium.'  This  offering,  which  was  at 
first  voluntary,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
tribute,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victory  had  been  gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar,' it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed  ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  exacted  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.*  It  continued  to  be  collected,  ap- 
parently as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius.' 


1.  (i.,  94.)— 2.  (Herod.,  iii.,  56.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxiiii.,  13.)-4 
(\ncient  Weights  and  Mouey.) 
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1.  (Lamprid.,  Alei.  Sev.,  c.  39.)— 2.  (Cod.  i.,  tit.  70,  s.  5.— 
Hussey  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Money. — ^Wurm,  De  Pond., 
&c.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxrviii.,  37 ;  xxxix.,  7. — Festus,  s.  v.  Trium- 
phales  CoronaB.) — 4.  (ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  539,  A.) — 5.  (Lit, 
xxrix.,  7.)— 6.  (Cic,  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  22.— Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.— 
Monum.  Ancyi'.) — 7.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  c.  37.) — 8.  (Capitolin.,  Anton 
FiuB,  c.  4.)— 9.  (Cod.  x.,  tit.  74.) 
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auspicium; 


AUSPICIUM. 


Servius  says'  that  aurum  coronarium  was  a  sum 
of  money  exacted  from  conquered  nations,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  being  spared  ; 
but  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
Constantine,  according  to  Zosimus,'  upon  all  mer- 
chants and  traders,  which  was  payable  at  every 
lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every  five, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
auri  el  argenti  coUatio  or  prastatio,  and  thus,  in 
Greek,  ri  avvr&eia  ii  tov  xpi'ocpyvpov,^  It  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter*  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct officer  appointed  to  collect  this  tax  {auri  lus- 
tralis  coactor). 

AUSPICIUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  derived  from  avis,  and  the  root  spec. 
As  the  Roman  religion  was  gradually  extended  by 
additions  from  Greece  and  Etruria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  include  any  super- 
natural sign.  The  chief  difference  between  auspi- 
cium and  augurium  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
latter  term  is  never  applied  to  the  spectio  of  the 
magistrate.     {Vid.  Augde.) 

Whoever  has  thought  on  this  part  of  the  Roman 
religion  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
simplicity.  The  rudest  observations  on  the  instinct 
of  birds,  such  as  the  country  people  make  in  all 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  belief. 
The  system  outlived  the  age  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  Its  duration  may 
be  attributed  to  its  convenience  as  a  political  in- 
strument :  at  length,  as  learning  and  civilization  in- 
creased, it  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  appears,  of  its  innu- 
merable details  only  a  faint  outline  can  be  given.' 
Birds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  oscines  and 
pmpetes ;  the  former  gave  omens  by  singing,  the 
latter  by  their  flight  and  the  motion  of  their  wings. 
Every  motion  of  every  bird  had  a  different  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  different  circumstances  or 
times  of  the  year  when  it  was  observed.  Many 
signs  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  that  any,  not 
Winded  by  fate,  might  understand  them ;  and  much 
was  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  only  be  detected  by  the  discrimination  of  au- 
gurs. 

Another  division  of  birds  was  into  dextrm  and 
sinistrcB,  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  difficulty 
has  arisen,  from  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
signs  came  from  the  east ;  but  as  the  Greek  priest 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  the  east  was  on  his 
right  hand ;  the  Roman  augur,  with  his  face  to  the 
south,  had  the  east  on  his  left.  The  confusion  was 
farther  increased  by  the  euphemisms  common  to 
both  nations  ;  and  the  rule  itself  was  not  universal, 
at  least  with  the  Romans  :  the  jay  when  it  appeared 
on  the  left,  the  crow  on  the  right,  being  thought  to 
give  sure  omens.' 

The  auspices  were  taken  before  a  marriage,'  be- 
fore entering  on  an  expedition,'  before  the  passing 
of  laws  or  election  of  magistrates,  or  any  other  im- 
portant oceasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can- 
didates for  public  offices  used  to  sleep  without  the 
walls  on  the  night  before  the  election,  that  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  early 
times,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  released  from  the  military  oath 
if  the  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 


1.  (In  Virjt.,  jEii.,Tiii.,721.)— a.  (ii.,  39.)— 3.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  1. 
—Cod.  Theodos.,  13,  tit.  l.)^L  (p.  347,  n.  4.)— 5.  ( Ft(i.  Niphus, 
De  Aa^uriia  — Bulcmtrre,  I)e  Aug. — Dompstor,  Antiq.  Rom.,  lib. 
n\.)—i.  (H(ir.,  Od.,  HI.,  xxvii,,  11-16.— Kp.,  I,,  vii.,  .')2.— Virf., 
^n.,  il.,  6'J3.-rEclog.,  ix.,  15. — Persius,  Sat.,  v.,  114.)— 7.  (Cic, 
De  Div.,  i.,  )].)— 8  'Plut  Mare.  Crass.) 
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The  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  received  t/ie 
auspices,  together  with  the  imperium,  and  a  war 
was  therefore  said  to  be  carried  on  ductu  et  auspicin 
imperaioris,  even  if  he  were  absent  from  the  army ; 
and  thus,  if  the  legatus  gained  a  victory  in  the 
absence  of  his  commander,  the  latter,  and  not  his 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices  was 
as  follows :  The  augur  went  out  before  the  dawa 
of  day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  place,  with  his  head 
veiled,  marked  out  with  a  wand  {lituus)  the  divis- 
ions  of  the  heavens.  Next  he  declared,  in  a  sol- 
emn form  of  words,  the  limits  assigned,  making 
shrubs  or  trees,  called  tesqua,^  his  boundary  on  earth 
correspondent  to  that  in  the  sky.  The  temphm 
augurale,  which  appears  to  have  included  both,  was 
divided  into  four  parts  :  those  to  the  east  and  west 
were  termed  sinistm  and  dexlrce ;  to  the  north  and 
south,  anticce  and  postica.  (Vid.  Ageimensoees  ) 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  calmness  of  the 
heavens  {si  silentium  non  essel'),  the  auspices  could 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,^  it  was  for 
this  reason  the  augurs  carried  lanterns  open  to  the 
wind.  After  sacrificing,  the  augur  offered  a  prayei 
for  the  desired  signs  to  appear,  repeating,  after  an 
inferior  minister,  a  set  form :  unless  the  first  ap- 
pearances were  confirmed  by  subsequent  ones,  they 
were  insufficient.  If,  in  returning  home,  the  augur 
came  to  a  running  stream,  he  again  repeated  a 
prayer,  and  purified  himself  in  its  waters ;  other- 
wise the  auspices  were  held  to  be  null. 

Another  method  of  taking  the  auspices,  more 
usual  on  military  expeditions,  was  from  the  feeding 
of  birds  confined  in  a  cage,  and  committed  to  the 
car8  of  the  puUarius.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  col- 
lege of  augurs  allowed  the  auspices  to  be  taken 
from  any  bird.'  When  all  around  seemed  favour- 
able {silentio  facto,  h.  e.  quod  omni  vitio  caret),  either 
at  dawn'  or  in  the  evening,  the  pullarius  opened 
the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens  pulse,  or  a  kind 
of  soft  cake.  If  they  refused  to  come  out,'  or  to 
eat,  or  uttered  a  cry  {occinerent),  or  beat  their  wings, 
or  flew  away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavour- 
able, and  the  engagement  was  delayed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell 
and  struck  the  earth  {tripiidium  solislimum,''  tripu- 
dium  quasi  terripavium,  solistimum,  from  solum,  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  probably  from  the  root  of  sti- 
mulo),  it  was  held  a  favourable  sign.  Two  other 
kinds  of  tripudia  are  mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tri- 
pudium  oscinum,  from  the  cry  of  burds,  and  sonivium, 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the  ground.' 

The  place  where  the  auspices  were  taken,  called 
auguraadum,  augurale,  or  auguratorium,  was  open 
to  the  heavens  :  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  regular  station  for  the 
observations  of  augurs.  Sometimes  the  auspices 
were  taken  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  pomoerium.  In 
the  camp,  a  place  was  set  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
general's  tent.'  On  other  occasions,  when  the 
auspices  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the  augui 
pitched  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form  :  if  he  repassed 
the  pomoerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  tent  should  be  taken  down  and 
dedicated  anew." 

The  lex  ^Elia  and  Fufia  provided  that  no  assem- 
blies of  the  people  should  be  held,  nisi  prius  de  cask 
servalum  cssetM  It  appears  to  have  confirmed  to 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  ohnunciaiio,  or  of  inter- 
posing a  veto.     {Vid.  AtTGOR.) 

Auspicia  were  said  to  he  clivia,  prohibitory,  mpe- 


1.  (Vano,  De  Ling.  Lnt.,  vi.,  4.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  ii.,  S"!) 
—3.  (QiiKSt.  Rom.)— 4.  (Cic,  Do  Div.,  ii.,  34.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i., 
40.)— 6.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  4  )— 7.  (Cic,  Do  Div.,  ii.,  34.)— 8.  (Cic, 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  6. — Serv.  in  .ffin.,  iif.,  90:  *' Treraere  omnia 
visa  reponte. ")—!).  (Tacit.,  Aim.,  ii.,  13.)— 10.  (Val.  Mai.,  i.,  M 
—11.  (Cic,  Pro  Sextio,  c  17.— Pro  Vat.,  c  9.) 


AUTONOMI. 

^raliva  or  impetrita,  obtained  by  prayer,  opposed  to 
iblativa,  spontaneous  ;  majora  those  of  tlie  higher, 
minora  of  the  inferior  magistrates ;  coacta,  when  the 
jhickens  were  starved  by  the  puUarius  into  giving 
avourable  signs  ;'■  ex  acuminibus,  from  the  bright- 
ness or  sharpness  of  weapons,  an  art  which  Cice- 
ro' laments  as  lost  in  his  own  day  ;  juge  auspiaum, 
from  birds  reappearing  in  pairs  ;  pedestre,  from  ani- 
mals i  ccsleste  (Sioaiiiiia),  from  lightning,  &c. ;  pra- 
lermine,  before  passing  the  borders  [6ia6aTvpia) ; 
fercme,  before  crossing  a  river;  male  {eiv6<Siov), 
an  omen  in  the  way.' 

Aug-urium  salutis  was  taken  once  during  the  year, 
and  only  in  time  of  peace,*  to  inquire  of  the  gods 
concerning  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

The  mis  sangualis  (a  kind  of  eagle,  probably  the 
osprey)  was  so  called  from  the  Sabine  god  Sancus, 
as  were  the  Titia  aves,  according  to  Varro,'  from 
the  sodales  Titii.  Both  were  in  high  esteem  with 
the  augurs.  The  owl,  the  swallow,  the  jay,  the 
woodpecker,  were  almost  always  inauspicious  :  the 
eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
generally  a  messenger  of  good,  as  also  the  heron. 
The  crow,  before  a  marriage,  was  considered  an 
omen  of  matrimonial  happiness. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  vast 
number  of  similar  particulars  in  Bulengre,"  which 
is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Grsevius. 

*AUSTERA'LIS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
and  the  same  with  the  Sisymbrium.  {Vid.  Sisym- 
brium.) 

♦AUTACHA'TES  iavTaxdrijc),  a  species  of  Agate, 
which  diffused,  when  burned,  according  to  PHny,  a 
fragrance  resembling  that  of  myrrh.  Salmasius 
conjectures  stactachates,  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  for  au- 
tachates :  "  Stactachates  sic  dictus,  quod  staclm  odo- 
rem,  id  est  myrrhcB,  haberet  ustus"  He  has  no  MS. 
authority,  however,  in  his  favour.' 

AUTHEN'TICA.     (Vid.  Novella.) 

AUTHEPSA  (avdeiiK),  which  literally  means 
■'  self-boiling"  or  "  self-cooking,"  was  the  name  of  a 
vessel,  which  is  supposed  by  Bottiger  to  have  been 
used  for  heating  water,  or  for  keeping  it  hot.  Its 
form  is  not  known  for  certain ;  but  Bottiger'  con- 
jectures that  3  vessel,  which  is  engraved  in  Cay- 
lus,  is  a  specimen  of  an  authepsa.' 

Cicero'"  speaks  of  authepsse  among  other  costly 
Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels.  In  later  times  they 
were  made  of  silver."  Voss,  in  his  commentary  on 
Catullus,'"  compares  this  vessel  with  the  Greek  n- 
voAiSTif,  which  occurs  in  Lucian'^  and  Athenaeus." 

ATTOMOA'IAS  TPA^H  {airo/ioMac  jpaij)^)  was 
the  accusation  of  persons  charged  with  having  de- 
serted and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  during  war. 
There  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
Petitus,  however,  collects"  from  the  words  of  a 
commentator  upon  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
punishment  of  this  crime  was  death.  Meier"  awards 
the  presidency  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried  to 
the  generals  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  persons  who 
left  the  city  in  times  of  danger,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  being  tried  by  the 
Areiopagus  as  traitors  {vpoSoTai}''),  will  make  us 
pause  before  we  conclude  that  persons  not  enlisted 
as  soldiers  could  be  indicted  of  this  offence  before  a 
military  tribunal. 

ATJTON'OMI  {avTovo/iot)  was  the  name  given  by 


1.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  35.)— 2.  (De  Div,,  ii.,  30.)— 3.  (Hot., 
OJ.,  HI.,  xivii.,  1-7.)— 4.  (Dion,  Ii.,  p.  457.)— 5.  (De  Ling.  Lat., 
IV.,  15  ;  the  same  with  titus,  a  sort  of  dove.) — 6.  (De  Ang^uriis, 
lib.  ii.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  54.— Salmas.  in  loc.)— 8.  (Sa- 
bina,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30.) — 9.  (Recueil  d'Antiquit6s,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  27.) 
—10.  (Pro  Rose.  Anier.,  c.  46.)— 11.  (Lamprid.,  Hcliogab.,  19  ; 
but  the  reading- is  doubtful.)— 12.  (p.  318.)— 13.  (Lexiph.,  8.)— 
14.  (Casaubon,  Animadv.  in  Athen.,  iii.,  20.) — 15.  (Leg.  Att., 
674.)— 10.  (Att.  Process,  365.)— 17.  (JSsch.  in  Ctos.,  106, 
Tajl. — Lycurg.,  c  Leocrat.) 
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the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  go\  ernea  bj 
their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power.'  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
subject  to  the  Romans,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates (Omnes,  suis  legibus  et  judiciis  usa  avrovo- 
fiiav  adepfcB,  revixerunt').  lliis  permission  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honour ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  recorded  on  coins  and 
medals,  as,  for  instance,  on  those  of  Antioch,  AN- 
TIOXEflN  MHTPOnOA.  ATTONOMOT  ;  on  those 
of  Hahcamassus,  AAIKAPNACCES2N  ATTONO- 
MQN,  and  on  those  of  many  other  cities.' 

ATTOTEAHS  AIKH.     (Firf.  Dikk.) 

AUXILIA'RES.     (Vid.  Soon.) 

AXAMEN'TA.     {Vid.  Salii.) 

AXI'NE  (ifiv^).    (Fid.  Seoueis.) 

AX'ONES  (afovEf)  were  wooden  tablets  ol  a 
square  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  turn  on  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  the  laws  of  Solon.  They 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  but  were 
afterward  placed,  through  the  advice  of  Ephialtes, 
in  the  Agora,  in  order  that  all  persons  might  be  able 
to  read  them.*  According  to  Aristotle,'  they  were 
the  same  as  the  KvpSpsic.  A  small  portion  of  them 
was  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (I.  c.)  in  the 
Prytaneum." 

B. 

BABYLO'NICUM,  a  Babylonian  shawl.  The 
splendid  productions  of  the  Babylonian  looms,  which 
appear,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  have 
excited  universal  admiration,'  were,  like  the  shawls 
of  modern  Persia,  adorned  both  with  gold  and  with 
variously  coloured  figures.  Hence  Publius  Syrus* 
compares  a  peacock's  train  to  a  figured  Babyloni- 
cum,  enriched  with  gold  (plumato  aureo  Babylomco). 
Lucretius'  and  Martial'"  celebrate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Pliny"  mentions  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
furniture  for  triclinia  (tricliniaria  Babylonica).  Nev- 
ertheless, Plutarch  infonns  us,  in  his  life  of  the  elder 
Cato,  that  when  one  of  these  precious  shawls  (eirj- 
dlrjijia  TGiv  ■KoiKihjv  Tia6vluviKov)  was  bequeathed 
to  him,  he  immediately  gave  it  away.  (Vid.  Pal- 
lium, Pekistroma,  Stragulum.) 

BACCA.     {Vid.  Inaueis,  Monile.) 

»BACCAR  or  BACC'ARIS  dSdnxapi;),  a  plant. 
"  Even  in  ancient  times,"  remarks  Adams,  "  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  the  term  had  been  applied  both  to  an  herb  and 
a  Lydian  ointment.  Of  modern  authorities,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Clary,  some  Fox-glove,  and 
some  Avens,  or  Bennel ;  but  all  these  opinions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioscorides.'"  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spikenard,  but  he  is  rather  inchned  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Conyza  of  the  ancients."  Matthio- 
lus,  in  like  manner,  and  Bauhin,  point  to  the  Cony- 
za squarrosa,  L. ;  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
conjecture  that  has  been  formed  respecting  it, 
though  it  does  not  satisfy  Sprengel.  Dierbach, 
however,  contends  for  its  being  the  Gnapbalium 
sanguineum,  or  Bloody  Cudweed.  Sprengel  EJakes 
the  '  Baccar'  of  Virgil'*  to  have  been  the  Valeriana 
Ccltica,  Celtic  Valerian.""  A  species  of  aromatic 
oil  or  unguent  was  made  out  of  the  root  of  the 
Baccar,  called  fiaKxdpivov  fiipov. 


1.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  18,  27.- Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.,  1,  «  31.}— 2.  (Cic, 
ad  Att.,  vi.,  2.) — 3.  (Spanh.,  De  Prsest.  et  Usu  Numiam.,  p. 
789,  Amst.,  1671.)^.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  35.— Schol.  in  Aristoph,  At., 
1360  ;  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  Petit.,  Leg.  Att.,  p.  178, 
and  Wachsmuth,  i.,  1,  p.  266.)— 5.  (ap.  Plut.,  Sol.,  25.)— 6. 
(Compare  Pans.,  i.,  18,  *  3.)— 7.  (Josh.,  vii.,  21.)— 8.  (ap.  Pe- 
tron.,  c.  55.)— 9.  (iv.,  1023.)— 10.  (viii.,  28.)— 11.  (viii.,  74.)— 
12.  (iii.,  44.)— 13.  (inVirg.,Eclog.,  iv.,  19.?- 14.  (Virg.,  1.  c.)— 
15.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  -  Billerbcuk,  Flora  Classica,  p.  215.1 
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BALLOTE. 


BACCHANA'LIA.     (Vid.  Dionysia.) 

BAC'ULUS,  dim.  BACILLUS,  BACILLUM  (J3dic- 
rpov,  oKijiTTpov'),  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

The  aid  afforded  by  the  pdnrpov  to  the  steps  of 
the  aged  is  recognised  in  the  celebrated  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  was  solved  by  CEdipus.'  In  his 
old  age,  CEdipus  himself  is  represented  .asking  his 
daughter  for  the  same  support :  Ba/crpa  Trpoa^cp',  (3 
TeKvov.^  When,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  certain 
of  the  gods  (viz.,  Minerva'  and  Vertumnus*)  as- 
sume the  garb  of  old  women,  they  take  the  baculus 
to  lean  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  man  in 
Juvenal,'  describing  himself  as  stUl  hale  and  vig- 
orous, says  that  he  walked  without  a  stick  (nuilo 
dextram  subeunte  hacillo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  infirmity,  the 
staff  was  requisite  for  direction  as  well  as  for  sup- 
port. To  the  blind  seer  Tiresias  one  was  given, 
which  served  him  instead  of  eyes  {fieya  ^aKTpov,^ 
oKT/xTpov'').  Homer  represents  him  as  carrying  it 
even  in  Erebus.' 

A  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  is  figuratively 
called  the  staff  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
describes  Polyxena  {j3aKTpov'),  and  the  same  beau- 
tiful metaphor  is  applied  to  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
the  daughters  of  CEdipus  (ra^Trrpu'"). 

The  staff  and  wallet  were  frequently  borne  by 
philosophers,  and  were  more  especially  characteris- 
tic of  the  Cynics.     (Vid.  Pera.) 

The  shepherds  also  used  a  straight  staff  «s  well 
as  a  crook.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet,  shows  the  attire  of  a 
Roman  shepherd  in  the  character  of  Faustulus,  who 
is  contemplating  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus  and 
Remus.  It  illustrates  what  Ovid"  says  of  himself 
in  his  exile : 

'■'  ^J»e  velim  baculo  pascere  nixus  oves." 


Among  the  gods,  .iEsculapius,"  Janus,"  and  oc- 
casionally Somnus,''  were  represented  as  old  men 
leaning  on  a  staff. 

It  appears  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  carried  a  trun- 
cheon (fianTTipia)  as  the  ensign  of  their  authority." 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  them  lifting  it  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  Themistocles  returned  the  cel- 
ebrated answer,  "  Strike,  but  hear."  In  reference 
to  this  custom,  the  truncheon  (baculus)  was  carried 
in  the  hand  by  actors  on  the  Roman  stage."  The 
dicasts  at  Athens  received,  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, a  paKTTipta  and  avfiSoXov  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority." 

Crooked  sticks  were  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athens  (paKTfjpiac  tuv  bkoXiCiv  Ik  AaKtSatfiovo^'-'). 

As  baculus  was  a  general  term,  its  application  in 
various  specific  senses  is  farther  explained  under 
LiTuns,  Pedum,  Soeptrhm,  Viroa. 

BAKTE'BIA  (jiaKTTipia).     (Vid.  Baculus.) 


1.  (Apollodor.,iii.,5.— Sohol.  inEurip.,  Phoen.,  50.)— 2.  (Eu- 
rip.,  Phcen.,  1742.— Compare  1560.)— 3.  (vi.,  27.) — 4.  (xiv., 
655.)— 5.  (Sat.,  iii.,  27.)— «.  (Callim.,  Lav.  Pall.,  127.)— 7. 
(ApoUo<lor.,iii.,  6.)— 8.  (Od.,  li.,  91.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  Hec,  278.)— 
10.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  844,  I105.J— 11.  (Do  Ponto,  i.,  8.)— 12. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  XT.,  655.)— 13.  (Fast.,  i.,  177.)-14.  (Bas-relief  in 
ViUa  Albani.)— 15.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  84.— Uvikor  in  loc.)  — 16. 
(Snet.,  Nor.,  24.)— 17.  (Domosth.,  Do  Cor.,  p.  298.— Tavlor  in 
loc.)— 18.  (Thooplrast.,  Char.,  5.) 
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B^BIA  ^MIL'IA  LEX.  (Vid.  Ambitus.; 
♦BAL.iE'NA  ((jiuTiaLva),  the  Whale.  After  thi! 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Baiana  myslicctus,  or  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  and  that  it  may  be  the  Balcena  of  Britain  to 
which  Juvenal'  alludes.  The  ancients  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  Balana  Physalus,  the  Gibbar  or 
fin-fish.  (ViiZ.  Physalus.)  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  ^aXaiva  of  Aristotle  and  jEljan, 
as  well  as  of  Xenocrates  and  Galen,  was  the  Phy- 
seter  microps,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  whale.' 
♦BAL'ANUS  (PuXavog).  I.  A  crustaceous  fioh 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  which, 
according  to  Coray,  is  the  Lepas  Balanus,  L.,  called 
in  English  the  Barnacle.' 

II.  (BaXavos  fivptrjuKTi),  the  Nut-Ben,  from  which 
a  perfume  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.*  Dioscor- 
ides  says,  "  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  resembling  the 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Pontic  bean,  the  in- 
ner part  of  which,  when  pressed,  like  bitter  almonds, 
emits  a  liquid  that  is  used  for  preparing  many  oint- 
ments." Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  Nut-Ben, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanus  Myrepsica,  by  the  Ro- 
mans Glans  Ungucntaria,  Eiffords  its  oil  by  pressing 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  fruits."  The  tree 
which  furnishes  the  Nut-Ben  has  got  the  name  of 
Hypcranihera  moringa,  Vahl.,  in  EngUsh,  the  Smooth 
Bonduc-tree.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Nut-Ben  is  called  also  Myrobalanum  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  not  confound  with  the  Myrobalans  of 
the  Arabians  and  of  the  modems.  These  are  all 
stone-fruits  got  from  the  East.  The  only  Greek 
authors  who  make  mention  of  the  latter  are  Actuar 
rius,  Zosimus  Panopolita,  and  Myrepsus."' 

BAL'ATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon,  or  par- 
asite.' In  Horace,'  Balatro  is  used  as  a  proper 
name — Servilius  Balatro.  An  old  scholiast,  in  com- 
menting on  this  word,  derives  the  common  word 
from  the  proper  names  ;  buffoons  being  called  bala- 
trones,  because  Servilius  Balatro  was  a  buffoon: 
but  this  is  opposed  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  difii- 
culty.  Festus  derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and 
supposes  buffoons  to  have  been  called  balatrones, 
because  they  were  dirty  fellows,  an*  were  covered 
with  spots  of  mud  (Uate<i),  with  which  they  got 
spattered  in  walking  ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  sound 
etymology  and  common  sense.  Another  writer  has 
derived  it  from  barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  Ccdled  balatrones,  because  they,  so  to 
speak,  carried  their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the 
very  depth  (barathrum)  of  the  shambles  (barathrum 
macelli').  According  to  some  readings,  Lucretius' 
has  barathro  in  a  sunilar  sense  to  balatro.  Perhaps 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like 
a  sheep,  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  ilatero,  a  busy-body."  Balatrones 
were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement  they  afforded  the  company. 

*BAL'ERUS  (paXepoi),  a  fish  of  the  Carp  species. 
Artedi  supposes  it  a  species  of  Cyprinus,  called  in 
French  Bordelicre,  and  in  German  Blick.^^ 

BALIS'TA,  BALLIS'TA.     (Vid.  Tormentum.) 

*BALLO'TE  (l3aMuTii),  a  plant.  Pliny"  calls  it 
"poi-rurn  nigrum,"  confounding,  apparently,  jrpiaoi' 
with  npdmov.    In  another  place"  he  describes  it  as 


1.  (Sat.,  I.,  14.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5;  viii.,  2.— .ffiliaa, 
N.  A.,  ii.,  52;  T.,  48;  i\.,  60.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Hor.,  Od.,  iii.,  29,  4.)— 5.  (Dio«- 
cor.,  iv.,  157.— Paul.  jEgin.,  vii.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  21.— Adam, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  2.)— 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  21.) 
-8.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  XJ^,  31.)-9.  (iii.,  906.)-10.  (Ani.  GeU.,  i., 
15.)  — 11.  (Anstot.,  H.  A.,  vni.,  20.  — Adams,  ApDCnd  a  v  1— 
12.  (H.  N.,  xrvii.,  k.)-13.  (H.  N.,  xi.,  gg.)'     ™        '        '^ 
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a  species  of  Horehound,  under  the  name  of  "  Marru- 
hium  nigrum,"  which,  as  Hardouin  remarks,  is  evi- 
dently the  Ballote.^  Bauhin  accordingly  marks  his 
sixth  species  of  Marrubium,  namely,  his  Marnibium 
nigrum  fmtidum,  as  the  Bdlote  Dioscor.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  BalUite  nigra,  L.,  to  which  Miller 
gives  the  English  name  of  "  stinking  Black  Hore- 
hound." Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  a  species  of 
Dead  Nettle,  namely,  the  Lamium  Striatum.' 

BAL'NEUM.    {Vid.  Bath.) 

♦BAL'SAMUM  (fiuXaafiov),  the  Balsam-tree,  and 
also  the  Balsam  itself  exuded  from  it.  The  latter, 
however,  is  more  correctly  called  Opohalsamum. 
"Writers  describe  Opohalsamum,"  says  Moses 
Charras,  "  as  a  thick,  transparent  juice  or  liquor,  in 
smell  resembhng  turpentine,  but  much,  more  pleas- 
ing. It  ought  to  distil,  after  incision  made  in  the 
dog-days,  from  the  branches  of  a  shrub  called  Bal- 
samum."  Sprengel  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Balsamum.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Opobdsamum  is  the  product  of  two  different 
species  of  shrab,  namely,  the  Amyrus  Gileadensis 
and  the  A.  Opohalsamum,  which,  however,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  same  species  by  Belon.  The  most 
celebrated  balsam  among  the  Romans  was  the  one 
to  which  we  are  now  referring,  and  which  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  names  of  Balsam  of  Judaea, 
Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  "There  are  ditFerent 
kinds  of  this  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce ; 
but  the  one  which  the  Romans  prized  most,  namely, 
that  obtained  from  the  Amyrus  Opohalsamum,  rarely 
reaches  Europe,  being  nearly  all  consumed  in  the 
East.  What  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  Balsam,  obtained  by  decoction.  The  Arabs  at 
the  present  day  call  the  Amyrus  Opohalsamum  by  the 
name  of  hachdm,  which  we  may  recognise  as  the  A. 
Gileadenais  in  the  description  given  of  their  balsdn 
or  halascin  by  Avicenna  and  Abdoul-Latif  "^ 

BALTEUS  {TcXa/iav),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt,  a 
baldric. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  armour  was  used  to  sus- 
pend the  sword ;  and,  as  the  sword  commonly  hung 
beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt  was  supported  by  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  cameo  here  introduced 
from  the  Florentine  Museum.  This  figure,  execu- 
ted by  Quintus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  is  supposed 
to  represent  Achilles,  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  94,  which  shows 
the  sword-belt  descending  obliquely  over  the  back. 


ITie  figure  of  the  Roman  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  a  belt  passing  over  the  left  shoulder, 
as  when  it  was  used  to  support  a  dagger  or  other 
weapon  hanging  on  the  right  side. 

I.  (In  PUn.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  89.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  108.— Adams, 
Apuend.,  i.  v.)  -3.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  18.— Theophra«t.,  ii.,  1  ;  ix,,  6.) 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also  used  a  bell 
to  support  the  shield,  which,  as  well  as  the  sword, 
was  worn  by  them  on  the  left  side ;  and  this  sscond 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  hroadei 
than  it  (reXo/iuv  aaiTiSoc ;'  nXarioc  TcXajxuvoi; ;'  ua 
mc  aiiv  rcXaiiuvi ;'  Vid.  .<Egis,  p.  26).  The  two 
belts  upon  the  breast  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  iihield,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.*  But,  although  he  was 
saved  by  this  double  covering  from  being  wounded 
by  Hector's  spear,  yet  the  language  of  Homer' 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  productive  of  great  heat  and  an- 
noyance ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  the  oppressive  shield-belt,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  Carian  oxavov  by  which  it  was  su- 
perseded. {Vid.  Glipeus.)  The  ancient  practice 
must  also  have  occasioned  some  inconvenience  in 
putting  on  the  armour.  The  circumstance  to  which 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  objected,  that  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  assume  the  shield  before  the  hel- 
met, may  be  explained  from  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-belt  over  the  lofty  crest  of  the 
helmet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first ;  and  yet  a  warrior,  already  encumbered  with 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  jEgis,  which  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mythological  impor- 
tance, this  part  of  the  ancient  armour  is  never  ex- 
hibited in  paintings  or  seulptures.  Even  the  au- 
thor of  the  Shield  of  Hercules'  supposes  it  to  be 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 
quiver,  and  sometimes,  together  with  it,  the  bow. 
Hence  Nemesianus,  describing  the  dress  of  Diana, 
when  she  attires  herself  for  the  chase,  says, 

"  Corrugesque  sinus  gemmaius  haltcus  artet."^ 

And  a  similar  expression  {balteus  et  revocet  volucres 
in  pectore  sinus)  is  used  by  Livius  Andronicus ;' 
because  the  belt,  besides  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  Was  intended,  of  supporting  the  quiver, 
also  confined  the  garments,  and  prevented  them 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wmd.  This  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left 
arm,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  cloth,  linen  being  probably  in- 
tended {veoxTiuaTu  TeXanuvo;').  More  commonly 
the  belt,  whether  employed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  quiv2r,  was  made  of  leather  (teX- 
aiiuai  tncvrivoLdi}').  It  was  ornamented  ((paEivog," 
Insignis  halteus  auro").  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  with  silver,  and  on 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  (rfpa/cov")  wrought  in 
blue  steel.  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  {KE(j>aXa} 
Tpeif  aiKJiicTpEipiei)  were  turned  back,  so  as  to  form 
hooks  for  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  togeth- 
er. When,  in  the  shades  below,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows  {vid.  Ar- 
gus), he  wears  on  his  breast  a  golden  belt  for  sus- 
pending his  quiver  (aoprrip  xpvTeog  reXafiuv^*),  on 
which  are  embossed  both  the  animals  of  the  chase 
and  exhibitions  of  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  Diana's  belt  is  described  as 
enriched  with  jewels.  In  like  manner,  ^Eneas  gives 
as  a  prize  in  the  games  at  his  father's  tomb  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  with  the  belt  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  and  had  a  buckle,  or  rath- 


™l%''^.;'  jii'  ^*'  ?'•'  33*-— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 2.   (11.,  t.,  796- 

122-139.)— 7.  (Cyneg.,  91.)— 8.  (ap.  Terent.  Maur.)- 9.  (IdyU. 
xxiv.,  44.)--10.  (Herod.,  i.,  171.)— 11.  (D.,  lii.,  401.)-12  (Val 
Flac.,  v.,  139.)_13.  (II  ,  u  ,  39  )-14.  (Od.,  ri  ,  609.)  ' 
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er,  perhaps,  a  button  (Jibula),  enriched  with  a  gem.' 
We  may  presume  that,  in  the  sword-belt  described 
by  Valerius  Flaccus,' 

"  Qua  carulus  ambit 
Dalleus,  el  gemini  commillunt  ora  dracones," 

the  fastening  was  made  by  the  tasteful  joining  of 
the  two  dragons'  heads.  The  annexed  woodcut 
shows  a  bronze  clasp,  with  three  dragons'  heads, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  ancient  armour  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  which  seems 
to  hav^belonged  to  a  Roman  balteus. 


A  sword-belt  enriched  with  gold,  on  which  a  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  had  produced  a  representation  of 
the  Danaids  murdering  their  husbands  on  the  bridal 
night,  gives  occasion  to  the  concluding  incident  of 
the  jEneid. 

That  taste  for  richly-decorated  sword-belts,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  in  the  Augustan  age,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  them  in  the  .(Eneid, 
did  not  decline  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de- 
nial and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  had  no 
gold  on  his  belt.'  But  Pliny*  records  the  common 
practice,  in  his  time,  of  covering  this  part  of  the 
soldier's  dress  with  lamince  of  the  precious  metals  ; 
and  of  the  great  intrinsic  value  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment of  those  which  were  worn  by  persons  attach- 
ed to  the  court,  we  may  form  some  judgment  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  haltearius,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  distinct  officer  in  the  imperial 
household.  Spon,  who  has  published  an  inscriptidn 
from  the  family  tomb  of  one  of  these  officers,"  re- 
marks, that  their  business  must  have  been  to  pro- 
vide, prepare,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  the  ar- 
tnamentarium.  This  office  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  (balteoli)  were 
occasionally  given  as  military  rewards,  together 
with  torques  and  armillce.' 

In  a  general  sense,  "balteus"  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  simple  belt,  or  the  more  splendid  baldric 
which  passed  over  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  {cingulum)  which  encompassed  the  waist 
{Coxa  munimen  utraque'').  Hence  the  girdle  of 
Orion,  called  fuvi;  by  Aratus,  is  rather  incorrectly 
denominated  balteus  in  the  translations  of  that  au- 
thor by  Gerraanicus  and  Avienus.  The  oblique  ar- 
rangement of  the  balteus,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  is  alluded  to  by  Quinctilian  in  his  advice  re- 
specting the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  :  oblique  du- 
citur,  velut  balteus.' 

Vitruvius  applies  the  term  "  baltei"  to  the  bands 
surrounding  the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic 
capital.'  Other  writers  apply  it  to  the  large  steps, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  parallel  walls,  by  which 
an  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  stories  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  classes  of  spectators.'" 


1.  (^n.,y.,  311-313.)— 2.  (iii.,  190.)— 3.  (Spartinn.,  Hodr.,  10.) 
— 4.  (11.  N,,  xxxiii.,  54.)— 5.  (Miacellan.  Erud.  Ant.,  p.  253.) — 
6.  (.lul.  Capitol.,  Maiimin.,  2.)— 7.  (Sil.  Ital.,  x.,  181.— Luoan, 
li.,  361.— I^dus,  De  Magf.  Rom.,  ii..  13.— Corippus,  i.,  115.) — 8. 
(iDstitut.  Or.,  xi.,  3..) — 9.  (De  Arch.,  iii.,  5.  ed.  Schneider. — 
Gonelli,  Briefe  iiher  Vitruv.,  ii.,  p.  35.) — 10.  (Calpurn.,  Eclo^., 
Tii.,  47.— Tertullian,  Do  S  ectac,  3.) 
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Vitruvius  calls  these  divisions  pnecincliones.'  (Tja, 
Amphitheatrum.)  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be  3i  feet 
high,  the  steps  which  they  enclose  being  one  foot 
two  inches  high. 

•BAMBAK'ION  (/3o/ifio«tov),  a  term  which  occurs 
only  in  the  works  of  Myrepsus,  the  last  of  the  Greek 
physicians.  It  appears  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Got- 
sypium,  or  Cotton-plant. 

BANISHMENT  (GREEK),  ^vyv-  Banishment 
among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  as 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular  offen- 
ces. We  might,  indeed,  expect  this ;  for  the  divis- 
ion of  Greece  into  a  number  of  independent  states 
would  neither  admit  of  the  estabUshment  of  penal 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kinds  of 
exile  which  we  read  of  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  general  term  ^yi'i  (flight)  was,  for  the  most 
part,  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  some  punishment  or  danger,  removed  from 
their  own  country  to  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  records  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly  where 
homicide  had  been  committed,  whether  with  or 
without  malice  aforethought.  Thus"  Patroclus  ap- 
pears as  a  fugitive  for  life,  in  consequence  of  man- 
slaughter {uvipoKTamTi)  committed  by  him  when  a 
boy,  and  in  anger.  In  the  same  manner,'  Theo- 
clymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  numerous  kins- 
men of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  consid- 
ered sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was  some- 
times remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  ■hoi.vti,  the  price  of 
blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans,*  which  was 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  connexions  of  the 
slain.'  "We  even  read  of  princes  in  the  heroic  ages 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  country  after  the 
commission  of  homicide  on  any  of  their  subjects  ;• 
and  even  though  there  were  norelatives  to  succour 
the  slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  im- 
posed on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence,'  until 
he  had  obtained  expiation  at  the  hands  of  another, 
who  seems  to  have  been  called  the  ayvirris,  or  puri- 
fier. For  an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  story  of  Adrastus  and  Croesus." 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  ^vyfi,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strict- 
ly defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  du- 
ration. Thus  an  action  for  wilful  murder  was 
brought  before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaugh- 
ter before  the  court  of  the  Ephetse.  The  accused 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  himself  ((ivyuv)  be- 
fore sentence  was  passed ;  but  when  a  criminal 
evaded  the  punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  land,  he  was  then  banished  forever  {^eiya 
aei(pvyiav),  and  not  allowed  to  return  home  even 
when  other  exiles  were  restored  upon  a  general 
amnesty,  since,  on  such  occasions,  a  special  excep- 
tion was  made  against  criminals  banished  by  the 
Areiopagus  (oi  t^  'Apdov  mlyou  <i>niyov-e<;).  A  con- 
victed murderer,  if  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  might  be  seized  and  put  to  death,'  and  who- 
ever harlioured  or  entertained  (vTveSe^aro)  any  one 
who  had  fled  from  his  country  (tCiv  <jievydvTuv  riva) 
to  avoid  a  capital  punishment,  was  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  fugitive  himself" 
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Demosthenes^  says  that  the  word  ipevyciv  was 
properly  applied  to  the  exile  of  those  who  commit- 
ted murder  with  malice  aforethought,  whereas  the 
term  /xeBlaTaadai  was  used  where  the  act  was  not 
intentional.  The  property,  also,  was  confiscated 
in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned,  it 
was  usual  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  (i^Wc) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him  (£<jf  &i> 
tddiaj)Tai  Tiva  tuv  ev  yivei  tov  irenovBoToc).  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  were  imn/ia,  that  is, 
not  confiscated;  but  if  he  remained  at  home,  or 
returned  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
satisfied,  he  was  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  force.'  It  sometimes  happened 
that  a  fugitive  for  manslaughter  was  charged  with 
murder ;  in  that  case  he  pleaded  on  board  ship,  be- 
fore a  court  wliich  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  llie  Pei- 
laeus.' 

We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  consequen- 
ces if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  refused  to  make 
a  reconciliation  ;  supposing  that  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exile 
was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time.  In  cases 
of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this  seems  to 
have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as 
at  Athens.*  Plato,'  who  is  believed  to  have  copied 
many  of  his  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens, 
fixes  the  period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at 
one  year,  and  the  word  diveviavTiafio;,  explained  to 
mean  a  year's  exde  for  the  commission  of  homicide 
(roff  (povov  Spuaaai),  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom 
was  pretty  general.  We  have,  indeed,  the  authori- 
ty of  Xenophon'  to  prove  that  at  Sparta  banishment 
was  the  consequence  of  involuntary  homicide,  though 
he  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder  pun- 
ished with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but  also  a 
rpav/ia  ix  ■Kpovoia;,  or  wounding  with  intent  to  kill, 
though  death  might  not  ensue.'  The  same  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  persons  who  rooted  up  the 
sacred  olives  at  Athens,'  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter  du 
ling  political  contentions.' 

Under  ifvyfi,  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term,  is 
comprehended  ostracism :  the  difl^erenee  between 
the  two  is  correctly  stated  by  Suidas,  and  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,'"  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  former  aei^vyin,  or  banishment  fpr  life.  "  ivy^ 
(say  they)  differs  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  banished  lose  their  property  by  confisca- 
tion, whereas  the  ostracized  do  not ;  the  former, 
also,  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return 
assigned,  but  the  latter  have."  This  ostracism  is 
supposed  by  some"  to  have  been  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidaj ;  its 
nature  and  object  are  thus  explained  by  Aristotle  ;'" 
"  Democratical  states  (he  observes)  used  to  ostra- 
cize, and  remove  from  the  city  for  a  definite  time, 
those  who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent  above  their 
fellow-citizens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  num- 
ber of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  influ- 
ence." It  is  well  known,  and  implied  in  the  quota- 
tion just  given,  that  ostracism  was  not  a  punish- 
ment for  any  crime,  but  rather  a  precautionary  re- 
moval of  those  who  possessed  sufficient  power  in 
the  state  to  excite  either  envy  or  fear.    Thus  Plu- 
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tarch'  says  it  was  a  good-natured  way  of  allaymji 
envy  ((peSvov  napa/jveia  (piMvepunoO  by  the  iumili- 
ation  of  superior  dignity  and  power.  The  manner 
of  effecting  it  was  as  follows  :  A  space  in  the  ayopd 
was  enclosed  by  barriers,  5vith  ten  entrances  for 
the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the  tribesmen  entered, 
each  with  his  oarpaitov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individual  wlinm  he 
wished  to  be  ostracized.  The  nine  archons  and  the 
senate,  i.  e.,  the  presidents  of  that  body,  superin- 
tended the  proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  against  him,  supposing 
that  this  number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  {iisTaaTijvai.)  from  the  city  within  ten 
days ;  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to 
6000,  nothing  was  done.'  Plutarch'  differs  from 
other  authorities  in  stating  that,  for  an  expulsion 
o'  I  his  sort,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  votes 
given  against  any  individual  should  amount  to  6000, 
but  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be  less  than 
that  number.  All,  however,  agree,  that  the  party 
thus  expelled  (6  h/cripvxedi)  was  not  deprived  of  his 
property.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  xepa- 
jxiKT)  fiacTiS,  or  earthenware  scourge,  from  the  ma- 
terial of  the  oGTpaKov  on  which  the  names  were 
written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  indispensable.  Among 
these  were  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides*  states 
that  his  residence  during  ostracism  was  at  Argos, 
though  he  was  not  confined  to  that  city,  but  visit- 
ed other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  The  last  person 
against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens  was  Hyperbo- 
lus,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  but 
the  Athenians  thought  their  own  dignity  compro- 
mised, and  ostracism  degraded  by  such  an  applica- 
tion of  it,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice.' 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical  states 
as  well  as  Athens ;  namely,  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Me- 
gara  :  it  was  by  some,  indeed,  considered  to  be  a 
necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precaution  for 
ensuring  equahty  among  the  citizens  of  a  state.  But 
it  soon  became  mischievous ;  for,  as  Aristotle'  re- 
marks, "  Men  did  not  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  but  used  ostracisms  for  party  purposes" 
{aTaaiacTLKuc;). 

From  the  ostracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
petalism  (irEraAio/tof)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  the  ■Kirala,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  sufficient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  "  humbling"  deterred  the  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  government 
which  followed  soon  led  to  arepe^of  the  law,  B.C. 
452.'  ' 

In  connexion  with  petalism,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  demus 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called  ck^X- 
Xoipopta,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves.* 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember  that, 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracized,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obli- 
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ged  to  remove  from  their  native  city  -when  the  op- 
posite faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spo- 
ken of  as  ol  (jievyovTe(  or  oi  kaneadvreg,  and  as  oi 
KareXeovTcc  after  their  return  {v  kuBoSoi),  the  word 
Kardyeiv  being  appUed  to  those  who  were  instru 
menial  in  effecting  it.'" 

BANISHMENT  (ROMAN).  In  the  later  impe- 
rial period,  exsilium  was  a  general  term  used  to  ex- 
press a  punishment,  of  which  there  were  several 
species.  Paulus,'  when  speaking  of  those  judicia 
publica,  which  are  capitalia,  defines  them  by  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  exsili 
um  ;  and  exsiliam  he  defines  to  be  aqua  et  ignu 
interdictio,  by  which  the  ca'put  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exsilium. 
he  says,  were  properly  called  relegatio,  and  the  i  uie 
gatus  retained  his  citizenship.  The  distinction  ue- 
tween  relegatio  and  exsilium  existed  under  tlie 
Republic.'  Ovid  also*  describes  himself,  not  as  ex- 
sul,  which  he  considers  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
relegatus.    Speaking  of  the  emperor,  he  says, 

"  Nee  vitam,  nee  opes,  nee  jus  miki  eivis  ademit ;'' 
and  a  httle  farther  on, 

"  Nil  nisi  me  pairiis  jussit  ahire  foeis."^ 

Marcianus"  makes  three  divisions  of  exsilium :  it 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  was  then  called  lata  fuga  (a  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  libera  fuga  or  liherum  exsilium  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  interdiction  of  all  places  ex- 
cept some  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  eonstraint  of 
an  island  (as  opposed  to  lata  ffga).  Noodt'  cor- 
rects the  extract  from  Marcian  thus :  "  Exsihum 
duplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio,  ut 
lata  fuga ;  aut  omnium  locorum  prseter  certum  lo- 
cum, ut  insulae  vinculum,"  &c.  The  passage  is 
evidently  corrupt  in  some  editions  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  good 
reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  speaking 
of  the  two  kinds  of  relegatio,'  and  he  does  not  in- 
clude the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  eivitas ;  for,  if  his  definition  includes 
ail  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it  is  manifestly  incomplete ; 
and  if  it  includes  only  relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  twp  kinds  of  relegatio.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  tftxt  of  Marcian  is  either  corrupt, 
01  has  been  altered  by  the  compiler  of  the  Digest. 

Ofrelegatio  there  were  two  kinds :  a  person  might 
be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time ; 
or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  followed  by  loss 
of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  the  sen- 
tence of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per- 
son's property.  The  relegatus  retained  his  citizen- 
ship, the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  patria 
potestas,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded  him  from, 
particular  place%  which  is  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  .(Eiius  Gallus,'  who  says  that  the  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  a  lex,  senatus  oonsultum,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  magistratus.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  the  legal  effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  lit- 
erally and  technically  correct.'"    The  term  relegatio 


I  (Meureius,  Att.  Lcrt.,  v.,  18.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alterth., 
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historian  remarks,  was  o  new  liind  of  relegatio.) 
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is  applied  by  Cicero'  to  the  case  of  Titus  Manhus, 
who  had  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  live  in  sol- 
itude in  the  country. 

Deporlatio  in  insulam,  or  deportatio  simply,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the  aqus 
et  ignis  interdictio.'  The  governor  of  a  province 
(prases)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was  given  to  the 
praefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Sevenis, 
The  consequence  of  deportatio  was  loss  of  property 
and  citizenship,  but  not  of  freedom.  Though  the 
deportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had 
the  capacity  to  buy  and  seU,  and  do  other  acts 
which  might  be  done  according  to  the  jus  gentinm. 
Ueponatio  differed  from  relegatio,  as  already  shown, 
and  also  in  being  always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
relegatus  went  into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was 
conducted  to  his  place  of  banishment,  sometunes  iD 
chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the  de 
portatio  took  away  a  person's  eivitas,  it  follows 
that,  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be  in 
his  father's  power ;  for  the  relationship  expressed 
by  the  terms  patria  potestas  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizcD.' 
Relegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  course,  ha*  not 
this  effect.  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportatio 
did  not  dissolve  marriage.* 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned  to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
far  Eis  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero'  afllrms  that 
no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of  his  eivitas  or  bit 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration  Pro  Bona'  ha 
makes  the  same  assertion,  hut  in  a  quahfied  way; 
he  says  that  no  special  lex,  that  is,  no  privilegium, 
could  be  passed  against  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen unless  he  was  first  condemned  in  a  judicium.  H 
was,  according  to  Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Roman  law,'  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose  hii 
freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as  Latin 
colonists  could  not  become  Latin  unless  they  went 
voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  :  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did  not  lose  theii 
citizenship  till  they  were  admitted  as  citizens  of  an- 
other state  ;  and  this  was  effected,  pot  by  depriving 
them  of  their  eivitas  {ademptio  civitaii'),  but  by  the 
interdictio  tecti,  aqua  et  ignis.  The  sanie  thing  is 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Ccecina,'  with  the  a-ldition, 
that  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into 
another  state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  ol 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal 
ly  good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  no" 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Balbo,^  the  proposition  is  put  rather  io 
this  form  :  that  a  Roman  who  became  a  citizen  oi 
another  state  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  oration  Pro  Ca 
cina,  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to  prove  that  hi» 
client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  in 
the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  an  exsul,  though  he  was  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water  within  400  miles  of  Rome.'"    Now, 
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as  Cicero  had  been  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
and  as  he  evaded  the  penalty,  to  use  his  own 
words,'  by  going  beyond  the  limits,  he  could  only 
escape  the  consequences,  namely,  exsilium,  either 
by  relying  on  the  fact  of  his  not  being  received  as  a 
citizen  into  another  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegali- 
ly  of  the  proceedings  against  him.  But  the  latter 
is  the  ground  on  which  he  seems  to  maintain  his 
case  in  the  Pro  Domo :  he  alleges  that  he  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  privilegium,  without  having  been 
first  condemned  in  a  judicium.' 

In  the  earlier  republican  period,  a  Roman  citizen 
might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  to  another 
state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might  have  a 
right  to  go  into  exsiUum  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain isopolitical  relations  existing  between  such 
state  and  Rome.  (,Vid.  MnNicipiuM.)  This  right 
was  called  jus  exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state 
tc  which  the  person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own 
state,  which  he  left,  he  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  exsihura  :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he 
entered,  he  was  inquilinus ;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  (applicare  se)  to  a  quasi-patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  applicationis.  The  word  inquilinus  appears, 
by  its  termination  inus,  to  denote  a  person  who  was 
one  of  a  class,  like  the  word  libertinus.  The  prefix 
in  appears  to  be  the  correlative  of  ex  in  cxsul,  and 
the  remaining  part  quil  is  probably  related  to  col,  in 
incola  and  colonus. 

The  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis,  to  which  Cicero 
adds^  tecti  interdictio,  was  equivalent  to  the  depri- 
vation of  the  chief  necessaries  of  Ufe,  and  its  effect 
was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which  the  sen- 
tence comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
Roman  citizen  could,  in  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
of  his  civitas,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  perceive  that  a 
way  would  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  that  in- 
directly which  could  not  be  done  directly ;  and 
such,  in  fact,  was  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis  in- 
terdictio is  clear  when  we  consider  the  symboheal 
meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The  bride,  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by  her  husband 
with  fire  and  water,'  which  were  symboheal  of  his 
taking  her  under  his  protection  and  sustentation. 
Varro*  gives  a  difllsrent  explanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  aqua  et  ignis  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony :  Aqua  et  ignis-  (according  to  the  expression 
of  Festus)  sunt  duo  elementa  qua  humanam  vitam 
maxime  continent.  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
either  pronounced  in  a  judicium,  or  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lex.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
various  crimes,  as  vis  publica,  pecidatus,  veneficium, 
&c.  The  Lex  Julia  de  vi  publica  et  privala  applied, 
among  other  cases,  to  any  person  qui  receperit,  cela- 
verit,  tenuerit,  the  interdicted  person ;'  and  there 
was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of  Clodius,  by 
which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  was  accompanied  with  the  loss  of 
citizenship,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  effect 
In  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsilium, 
that  is,  the  change  of  solum  or  ground,  was  not  in 
direct  terms  included  in  the  sentence  of  aquce  et 
ignis  interdictio :  the  person  might  stay  if  he  liked, 
and  submit  to  the  penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
being  incapacitated  from  doing  any  legal  act.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  banishment  can 
exist  in  any  state,  except  such  state  has  distant 
possessions  of  its  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 
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sent.  Tlius  banishment,  as  a  penalty,  did  not  exist 
in  the  old  Enghsh  law.  When  isopolitical  relations 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  offender.  Cicero 
might  then  truly  say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  pun- 
ishment, but  a  mode  of  evading  punishment  ;'  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  citizenship ; 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recalled:  an  opinion  in  direct  •contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Niebuhr  as 
serfs  that  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex- 
sihum.  And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single 
passage  in  Livy,"  from  which  it  appears  that  jt  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exUe  (exulatum)  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,^  was  legally  in  exUe. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran- 
chise by  the  interdict,  but  Cicero  says  that  tht 
consequence  of  such  an  interdict  was  the  loss  of 
caput.  And  the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  at- 
tempted to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  inter- 
dict did  pass  against  Cicero,  but  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impossible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  imphcitly  any- 
thing that  is  stated  in  the  orations  Pro  Cscina,  Fro 
Balbo,  and  Pro  Domo ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  else, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  support. 

BAPHI'UM  (,l3aijiclov,  oap/ianciv),  an  establish- 
ment for  dyeing  cloth,  a  dyehouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  being  part  of  every  Greek 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  Roman  government  should  have  its  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses  ;  and  the  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  ofBcers  of  the  court,  made  it  indispensable 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  according  to  the  previous  habits  of  the 
people  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Tarentum,  having  been  celebra 
ted  during  many  centuries  for  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
baphium.'  Traces  of  this  estabhshment  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accumulation  near  Taranto, 
called  "  Monte  Testaceo,"  and  consisting  of  the 
shells  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  afforded  the 
purple  dye. 

A  passage  in  iElius  Lampridius*  shows  that  these 
great  dyehouses  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  is  stated  that  a  certain  kind  of 
purple,  commonly  called  "  Probiana,"  because  Pro- 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyehouses  (Jbaphiis 
propositus),  had  invented  it,  was  afterward  called 
"  Alexandrina,"  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  Besides 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  imperial  baphia, 
it  appears  that  there  were  persons  called  procura- 
tors, who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  several  cities  where  they  were  es 
tahlished.  Thus  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  utriusqui. 
Imperii,   compiled   about  A.D.   426,  mentions  the 
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*  procurator"  of  the  dyehouses  of  Narbonne  and 
Toulon. 

We  learn  fiom  the  Codex  Theodosiancis  that  the 
dyehouses  of  Phcenice  long  retained  their  original 
superiority,  and  that  dyers  were  sent  to  them  from 
other  flaces  to  be  instructed  in  their  art. 

*BAPTES  (^u7rr)/f),  a  mineral  mentioned  by 
Pliny.'  It  is  thought,  from  its  description  and  its 
name,  to  have  been  amber,  dyed  or  stained  of  some 
other  than  its  natural  colour.'' 

UAPTJSTE'RIUM.     {Viil.  Bath.) 

BAR'ATHRUM.     (Fid.  Oeygma.) 

BARBA  {Tvuyuv,  tycveiov,  vtztivti^),  the  beard.  The 
fashions  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries  with  respect  to  the  beard 
have  been  very  various.  The  most  refined  modern 
nations  regard  the  beard  as  an  encumbrance,  with- 
out beauty  or  meaning ;  but  the  ancients  generally 
cultivated  its  growth  and  form  with  special  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Greeks  were  not  behindhand  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  statues  of  their  philosophers.  The 
phrase  ■Kuyuvorpoi^elv,  which  is  applied  to  letting 
the  beard  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  thick  beard,  Truyuv  J3a6iq  or  6aai(, 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
which  Persius*  applies  to  Socrates,  magister  larba- 
tus.  The  Homeric  heroes  were  bearded  men  ;  as 
Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses.'  Accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Athenasus,'  the  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  adds  that  the  first  man  who  was  shaven 
was  called  ever  after  icopariv,  "  shaven"  (from 
KEipa).  Plutarch'  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
shaving  was  that  they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the 
beard  in  battle.  The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard 
continued  among  thj  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  during  that  period  even  the  statues  of  the 
philosophers  were  without  the  beard.  The  philoso- 
phers, however,  generally  continued  the  old  badge 
of  their  profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  so  doing' 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
Yiake  a  philosopher  (■Kii>YavoTpo(pia  ^(.?M!!o<pov  oi 
iToiel),  and  a  man  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his 
beard  was  called  en  Trdyavoc  ao(j)6c;.  So  Aulus  Gel- 
lius'  says,  "  Video  barbam  et  pallium,  philosophum 
nondum  video."  Horace'  speaks  of  "  feeding  the 
philosophic  beard.'""  The  Romans,  in  early  times, 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  Marcus  Papirius,''  and  from 
Cicero  ;'^  and,  according  to  Varro"  and  Pliny,"  the 
Roman  beards  were  not  shaved  till  B.C.  300,  when 
P.  Ticinius  Maena  brought  over  a  barber  from  Sicily ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman  who  was 
shaved  {rasus)  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  custom,  however,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha- 
ving became  a  regular  thing.  The  lower  orders,  then 
as  now,  were  not  always  able  to  do  the  same,  and 
hence  the  jeers  of  Martial."  In  the  later  times  of 
the  Republic,  there  were  many  who  shaved  the 
beard  only  partially,  and  trimmed  it  so  as  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  form ;  to  them  the  terms  ber^e  bar- 
bati-'  and  barbatuli^''  are  applied.  When  in  mourn- 
ing, all  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let 
their  beards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a  long 
beard  {barba  promissa^^)  was  considered  a  mark  of 
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slovenliness  and  squalor.  The  censors  Lucius  Ve- 
turius  and  P.  Licinius  compelled  Marcus  Living, 
who  had  been  banished,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay  aside  his  dirty  appear- 
ance {tonderi  et  sgualorem  deponere),  and  then,  but 
not  till  then,  to  come  into  the  senate,  &o.'  The 
first  time  of  shaving  was  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  manhood,  and  the  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  celebrated  as  a  festival.'  There  was  no  par- 
ticular time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done.  Usually, 
however,  it  was  done  when  the  young  Roman  as- 
sumed the  toga  virilis.^  Augustus  did  it  in  his  24th 
year,  Caligula  in  his  20th.  The  hair  cut  off  on 
such  occasions  was  consecrated  to  some  god, 
Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a  gold  box,  set  with  pearls, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*  So  Statius* 
mentions  a  person  who  sent  his  hair  as  an  offering 
to  jEsculapius  Pergamenus,  and  requested  Statius 
to  write  some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  occasion. 
He  sent  the  hair  with  a  box  set  with  precious 
stones  [cum  gemmata  pyxide)  and  a  mirror. 

With  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
revive.'  Plutarch  says  that  the  emperor  wore  it  to 
hide  some  scars  on  his  face.  The  practice  after- 
ward became  common,  and  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great  the  emperors  appear  in  busts 
and  coins  v.'ith  beards.  "The  Romans  let  their 
beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning ;  so  Augustus 
did'  for  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  the  time 
when  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  made  a  season  of 
festivity.'  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
such  occasions,  shaved  the  beard  close.'  Strabo" 
says  that  the  beards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cas- 
siterides  were  like  those  of  goats.  Tacitus"  says 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
would  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy. 

Baeeers.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  was 
Kovpevc,  and  the  Latin  tonsor.  The  term  employed 
in  modem  European  languages  is  derived  from  the 
low  Latin  barbatorius,  which  is  found  in  Petronius 
The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far  more  impor 
tant  personage  than  his  modern  representative 
Men  had  not  often  the  necessary  implements  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  toilet  ;  combs,  mirrors, 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping,  cutting,  shaving, 
&c.  Accordingly,  the  whole  process  had  to  be 
performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence  the  great  con- 
course of  people  who  daily  gossiped  at  the  tm- 
strina,  or  barber's  shop.  Besides  the  duties  of  a 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  called,  the  an- 
cient tonsoT  discharged  other  offices.  He  was  also 
a  nail-parer.  He  was,  in  fact,  much  what  the 
English  barber  was  when  he  extracted  teeth,  as 
well  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.  People  who  kept  the 
necessary  instruments  for  all  the  different  opera- 
tions, generally  had  also  slaves  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  them.  The  business  of  the 
barber  was  threefold.  First,  there  was  the  cutting 
of  hair  :  hence  the  barber's  question,  Truf  ae  xeipu." 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  various  knives  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness  :  hence 
Lucian,"  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  of  a  barber's 
shop,  mentions  -irXf/Bo^  fiaxaipidluv  (jiuxaipa,  {^0,%^^' 
pic,  Kovpig  arc  used  also,  in  Latin  culler) ;  but 
scissors,  Tl>akic,  Si~?.^  /luxaipa^*  (in  Latin  fcrfex,  ai- 
icia),  were  used  too."  Muxatpa  was  the  usual 
word.  (Bottiger,  however,  says  that  two  knives 
were  merely  used,  forming  a  kind  of  scissoi's.    The 
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most  elegant  mode  of  cutting  the  hair  was  with 
the  single  knife,  jiif  /iaxaip?})  Irregularity  and 
unevenness  of  the  hair  was  considered  a  great 
blemish,  as  appears  generally,  and  from  Horace  ;' 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  hair-cutting,  the  uneven 
hairs  were  pulled  out  by  tweezers,  an  operation  to 
which  Pollux^'  applies  the  term  ■KapaXeyendai.  So 
the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to  look 
young,  were  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  gray  hairs 
for  them.'  This  was  considered,  however,  a  mark 
of  effeminacy.'  The  person  who  was  to  be  opera- 
ted on  by  the  barber  had  a  rough  cloth  (ufiolivov, 
involucre  in  Plautus')  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now, 
to  keep  the  hairs  off  his  dress,  &c.  The  second 
part  of  the  business  was  shaving  {radere,  rasitare, 
fiipew).  This  was  done  with  a  fvpov,  a  novacula,^ 
a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin  root,  call  it), 
,  which  he  kept  in  a  case,  >>7«:i?,  SvpoB^Kij,  ivpoSmrj;, 
"  a  razor-case.'"  Some,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  operation  of  the  razor,  used  instead  some  pow- 
erful depilatory  ointments  or  plasters,  as  psiiotkron;' 
acida  Greta;"  Venetum  ItUum ;^^  dropax.^'  Stray 
hairs  which  escaped  the  razor  were  pulled  out  with 
small  pincers  or  tweezers  {volsella,  tplxoXuBlov). 
The  third  part  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare 
the  nails  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  by  the  words  oKujifcij'  and  lino- 
vvxil^uv}^  The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose 
were  called  owxtorripia,  sc.  jiaxaipia}*  This  prac- 
tice of  employing  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  nails 
explains  Plautus's  humorous  description  of  the 
miserly  Euclio  : 

*'  Qiiin  ipsi  quide-m  tonsor  ungues  dempserat, 
Collegit,  omnia  ahstulit  prcssegmina.^'^^ 
Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pare  his  nails 
himself,  and  save  the  money  he  woul  1  ha  ve  to  pay ; 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings,  in  hope  of  making 
something  by  them.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber's  servi- 
ces by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c.,  asks 
him,^^  Quid  facient  ungues  1  What  will  your  nails 
do  ?  How  will  you  get  your  nails  pared  1  So  Ti- 
bullus  says,''  quid  (prodest)  ungues  arlijicis  docta 
suhsecuisse  manu;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
person  addressed  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one 
of  the  more  fashionable  tensors.  The  instruments 
used  are  referred  to  by  Martial." 

BAR'BITOS  (J3dp6irog  0TPa.p6i.T0v),  a  stringed  in- 
strument, called  by  Theocritus  ■KolixopSog."  The 
JEiOYia  form  PupfUTog"  led  the  grammarians  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  I3apv(  and  /icroc,  a  thread  or 
string ;  but  according  to  Strabo,'"  who,  if  the  read- 
ing be  correct,  makes  it  the  same  with  aafiSUKi;,  it 
was  of  foreign  origin.  Pindar,  in  a  fragment  quoted 
by  Athena3us,  refers  the  invention  of  it  to  Terpan- 
ier,"  but  in  another  place^'  it  is  ascribed  to  Anac- 
reon.  Dionysius"  tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  was 
not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  Romans, 
who  derived  it  from  them,  still  retained  it  at  ancient 
sacrifices.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  its  exact 
form  with  any  certainty :  later  writers  use  the  word 
as  synonymous  with /liipo.  (Vid.  Lyra.) 
BARDOGUCUL'LUS.  (Firf.  CnouLLus.) 
*BASALT'ES,  a  species  of  marble,  as  Pliny'' 


1  ;S5bina,  vol.  ii ,  p.  60.)— 2.  (Sat.,  i.,  3,  31.— Epist.,  i.,  1, 
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terms  it,  found  in  ^Ethiopia,  of  the  colour  and  hard- 
ness of  iron,  whence  its  name,  from  an  Oriental  term 
basalt,  signifying  "iron."  To  what  Eastern  lan- 
guage this  word  belongs  is  not  known ;  we  may  com- 
pare with  it,  however,  the  Hebrew  bazzel.  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine  works  of  art  in  Egyptian  basalt,  and 
of  these  some  have  found  their  way  to  Rome,  as 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Villa  Borghese.'  Winckel- 
mann  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  this  stone :  the 
black,  which  is  the  more  common  sort,  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  figures  just  mentioned  ;  the  other  vari- 
ety has  a  greenish  hue.'  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  the  basaltes  of  the  ancients  with  the 
modern  basalt.  The  former  was  merely  a  species 
of  syenite,  commonly  called  basaltoid  syenite,  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  and  "basalte  antique."  The  ba- 
salt of  the  moderns  is  a  hard,  dark-coloured  rock, 
of  igneous  origin.' 

BASANISTAI.     (Vid.  Basanos.) 

♦BASANI'TES  LAPIS  (paaavirTi^  nBog),  called 
also  Basanos  and  Lapis  Lydius,  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  English  names  both  refer  to  its  office 
of  trying  metals  by  the  touch.  The  appellation  of 
"  Lydian  Stone"  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  localities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  and,  besides  the  use 
just  mentioned,  was  wrought  into  various  orna- 
ments, as-  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Other 
names  for  the  Touchstone  were  Chrysites,  from  its 
particular  efficacy  in  the  trial  of  gold,  and  Coticula, 
because  generally  formed,  for  convenience'  sake, 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  whetstone.*  The  Basa- 
nite  or  Touchstone  differs  but  little  from  the  com- 
mon variety  of  silicious  slate.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bar  of 
gold  be  rubbed  against  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  left,  by  the  colour  of  which 
an  experienced  eye  can  form  some  estunate  of  the 
purity  of  the  gold.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of 
proceeding.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  judg- 
ment is  still  farther  determined  by  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  this  metallic  trace  by  the  appHcation  of  ni- 
tric acid  (aquafortis),  which  immediately  dissolves 
those  substances  with  which  the  gold  may  be  al- 
loyed. Basalt  and  some  other  varieties  of  argilhte 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  touchstones  em- 
ployed by  the  jewellers  of  Paris  are  composed  chief- 
ly of  hornblende.  Brogniart  calls  it  Corneenne  Lyd- 
ienne.^ 

BAS'ANOS  (Pdaavoc),  the  general  term  among 
the  Athenians  for  the  apphcation  of  torture.  By  a 
decree  of  Scamandrius,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  ;'  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  general  practice,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Cicero'  to  the  contrary 
(de  institutis  Atheniensium,  Rkodiorum — apud  quos 
liberi  civesque  torquentur).  The  only  two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Anti- 
phon'  and  Lysias.'  But,  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Antiphon,  Bbckh'"  has  shown  that  the  torture 
was  not  applied  at  Athens,  but  In  a  foreign  country ; 
and  in  Lysias,  as  it  is  a  Plataean  boy  that  is  spokec 
of,  we  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  an 
Athenian  citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demosthe 
nes"  that  all  Plataeans  were  not  necessarily  Athe- 
nian citizens.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not  appear  to  have 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  execu- 
tion, since  we  find  Demosthenes"  reminding  the 


1.  (Moore's  Mineralogy,  p.  82.)— 2.  (Winckelmann,  Werko, 
vol.  v.,  p.  110,  409,  &o.)— 3.  (Fie  in  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Hill's  The- 
ophrastus,  p.  189,  in  notis.)— 5.  (Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  p 
300.)— 6.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  22.— Compare  Lys.,  irtpi  rp™i,. 
177.— 0.  Agorat.,  462.)— 7.  (Oral.  Prat.,  €.  34.)— S.  (De  Herod! 
cajd.,  729.)— 9.  (c.  Simon,  153.)— 10.  (Staatshaus.der  Athener, 
i.,  p.  199;  u.,  p.  412.)— 11.  Cc.Neier.,  1381.)— 12.  (De  Cor.,  271.) 
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judges  that  they  had  put  Antiphon  to  death  by  the 
rack  (arpeSAoKTai'Tcf).' 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always  ta- 
ken with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not  oth- 
erwise received.'  From  this  circumstance  their 
testimony  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  more 
value  than  that  of  freemen.  Thus  Isaeus'  says, 
"  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand,  you  do  not 
make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen ;  but,  putting 
slaves  to  the  torture,  you  thus  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  done."  Numerous  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  produced 
from  the  orators.*  Any  person  might  offer  his  own 
slave  to  be  examined,  by  torture,  or  demand  that  of 
his  adversary,  and  the  offer  or  demand  was  equally 
called  irpoKXfiai;  eic  fiiiaavov  If  the  opponent  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such 
a  refusal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  him,  The  ■KponXriaig  appears  to  have  been 
generally  made  in  writing,'  and  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Agora ;'  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified.'  Some- 
times, when  a  person  offered  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  his  opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  torture  which  the  latter  pleased.'  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  for  this  pur- 
pose, hence  called  jSaaavioTai,  who  took  the  evi- 
dence of  the  slaves.'  In  some  cases,  however,  we 
find  a  public  slave  attached  to  the  court,  who  ad- 
ministered the  torture  ;'°  but  this  appears  only  to 
have  taken  place  when  the  torture  was  administer- 
ed in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the  judges."  This 
public  mode  of  administering  the  torture  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice."  The 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trial  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  Paaavoi," 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  administration  of  the  torture. 

BASCAN'IA.     (Vid.  Fasoindm.) 

BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket.  This  term,  which 
remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsh 
"basgawd"  and  the  English  "basket,"  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  together  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal"  and  by  Mar- 
tial" in  connexions  which  imply  that  these  articles 
were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans. In  no  other  manufacture  did  our  British  an- 
cestors excel  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  productions  a 
similar  distinction."  In  what  consisted  the  curios- 
ity and  the  value  of  these  baskets,  we  are  not  in* 
formed  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  classed  among  vessels 
capable  of  holding  water. 

BASILEIA  (Baai?.tia)  was  the  name  of  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia,  in  honour  of  Tro- 
phonius,  who  had  the  surname  of  Batri/lfiJf.  This 
festival  was  also  called  Trophonia — Tpo^uvta ;" 
and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name  as  a 
general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra." 

BAS'ILEUS  (/JauaCTf),  ANAX  (uvaf),  titles  ori- 
ginally given  to  any  persons  in  authority,  and  ap- 
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plied  in  the  first  instance  indiscriminately,  withoaf 
any  accurate  distinction.  In  the  government  ol 
Phseacia,  which  was  a  mixed  constitution,  consist- 
ing of  one  supreme  magistrate,  twelve  peers  oi 
councillors,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  each  o( 
the  twelve  who  shared,  as  well  as  the  one  who 
nominally  possessed  the  supreme  power,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  I3aai?.ev;,^  which  title  becams 
afterward  strictly  appropriated  in  the  sense  of  our 
term  king ;  but  ava^  continued  long  to  have  a  much 
wider  signification.  In  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  the 
title  ivaf  is  applied  to  Apollo,"  to  Tiresias,'  to  Cre- 
on  and  CEdipus,*  and  to  the  Chorus.'  Isocrates' 
uses  /3a<T<AEt5f  in  the  sense  of  king,  and  dvaf  as  ex- 
actly synonymous  with  prince,  caUing  the  king's 
sons  avaKTc^,  and  his  daughters  uvaacai.  The  title 
of  basUeus  was  applied  to  magistrates  in  some  re- 
publican states,  who  possessed  no  regal  power,  bnt 
who  generally  attended  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state  and  public  worship. 
Thus  the  second  archon  at  Athens  had  the  title  of 
basileus  (vid.  Aechon),  and  we  find  magistrates 
with  the  same  title  in  the  republican  states  of  Del- 
phi,' Siphnos,'  Chalcedon,  Cyzicus,  &c.' 

After  the  introduction  of  the  repuMican  form  of 
government  into  the  Grecian  communities,  another 
term  (rvpawoQ,  tyrannus)  came  into  use,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  desig- 
nate any  ;itizen  who  had  acquired  and  retained  for 
life  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  which  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  term  tyrant,  therefore,  among  the  Greeks,  had 
a  different  signification  from  its  usual  acceptance  m 
modern  language  ;  and  when  used  reproachfully,  it 
is  only  in  a  political,  and  not  a  moral  sense;  for 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  conferred  great  benefits 
upon  their  country. 

BASIL'ICA  (sc.  cedes,  aula,  porticus — Paaihn^, 
also  regia'°),  a  building  which  served  as  a  court  of 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Philander,"  from  /SaaiAcvj-,  a  king,  in 
reference  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  magistrate 
administered  the  laws  he  made ;  but  it  is  more  im- 
mediately adopted  from  the  Greeks  of  Athens, 
whose  second  archon  was  styled  apxov  PaaiXcc;, 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  errod  ^aaii- 
siof,"  the  substantive  aula  or  porticus  in  Latin  be- 
ing omitted  for  convenience,  and  the  distinctive  ep- 
ithet converted  into  a  substantive.  The  Greek 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilicae,  call  them 
sometimes  aroal  jianiKLKai,  and  sometimes  merebr 
aToal. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not  erect- 
ed until  B.C.  182  ;"  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilicae  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  so  many  buildings  in  the 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and  Lsevi- 
nus,  B.C.  212.'*  It  was  situated  in  the  Forum  ad- 
joining the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  others, 
erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city  of 
Rome,"  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors :  1.  BolsA- 
ica  Scmproyiia,  constructed  by  Titus  Sempronius, 
B.C.  171,"  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardini, 
to  have  been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the. 
Velabrum.  3.  Basilica  Opimia,  which  was  abOTP 
the  Comitium.     3.  Basilica  Pauli  JEmilii,  or  Basi^- 


1.  (Od.,  Tiii.,  390.)- 2.  (1.810.)— 3.  (1.  304.)— 4.  (1- 631.)-S 
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ea  Mmilm,  called  also  Regia,  Pauli  by  Statius.' 
Cicero"  mentions  two  basiliciE  of  this  name,  of 
which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only  restored, 
by  Paulus  iEmilius.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
the  Forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its  open  per- 
istyle of  Phrygian  columns,"  which  Plutarch  (C<e».) 
states  was  erected  by  L.  jEmilius  Paulus  during  his 
consulship,  at  an  expense  of  1500  talents,  sent  to 
him  by  Caisar  from  Gaul,  as  a  bribe  to  gain  him 
over  from  the  aristocratical  party.  A  representa- 
tion of  this  is  given  below.  4.  Basilica  Pompeii, 
called  also  regia*  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  5. 
Basilica  Julia,  erected  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  Fo- 
rum, and  opposite  to  the  Basilica  .^Emilia.  It  was 
from  the  roof  of  this  building  that  Caligula  scatter- 
ed money  among  the  people  for  several  successive 
days.'  6.  Basilica  Caii  et  Lucii,  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  founded.^  7.  Basilica 
Ulpia  or  Trajani,  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  8.  Basil- 
ica Cmstaniini,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Constau- 
tine,  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus, 
and  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Of  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  be- 
yond the  ground  plan,  and  the  bases  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  columns  and  superstructure  of  the  last 
two.  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of  columns,  and 
tribunal  of  the  judges  being  still  tolerably  perfect  on 
the  ground  floor. 

The  Forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
site  of  a  basilica ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
writers  not  unfrequently  use  the  terms  forum  and 
basilica  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clau- 
dian' — J)esv,etaque  cingit  Regius  auratis  forafascihus 
Vlpia  lictor,  where  the  Forum  is  not  meant,  but  the 
basilica  which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surround- 
ed by  the  lictors  who  stood  in  the  Forum.' 

Titruvius'  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  Forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  a  basil- 
ica, in  order  that  the  public  might  sutfer  as  little  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  their  place  of  business ;  he 
might  also  have  added,  for  their  greater  convenience 
whila  engaged  within,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
and  all  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirely  open 
to  the  external  air,  being  surrounded  and  protected 
solely  by  an  open  peristyle  of  columns,  as  the  an- 
nexed representation  of  the  Basilica  .(Emilia,  from  a 
medal  of  Lepidus,  with  the  inscription,  clearly 
shows ; 
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When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
and  refined,  and,  consequently,  more  effeminate,  a 
wall  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 
the  columns  were  gonfined.  to  the  interior ;  or,  if 
used  externally,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the  irpi- 
vaog,  or  vestibule  of  entrance.  This  was  the  only 
change  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these  build- 
ings from  the  time  of  their  first  institution  until 

1.  a.  c.)— 2.  (Ad  Att.,  iv.,  16.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rum.,  24, 
1.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  ii.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  31.)— 5. 
(Suet.,  Ca'Jg.,  37.)  — 6.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  29.)— 7.  (De  Honor. 
Cons.,  vi.,  645.) — 8.  (Pitisc,  Lex.  Ant.,  1.  c.  —  Nard.,  Rom. 
Ant.,  T.,  9.)— 9.  (T  .  1.) 


they  were  converted  into  Christian  churches  The 
ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and  their 
width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one  third 
of  the  length ;'  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi- 
fice was  to  be  raised  was  not  proportionably  long, 
small  chambers  (chalcidica)  were  cut  off  from  one 
of  the-  ends,"  which  served  as  conveniences  for  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  was  divided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  {media  porticus) 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns :  a  mode  of  con- 
struction particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At 
one  end  of  the  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand  nave 
(as  is  seen  in  the  aimexed  plan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices  or  chalcidica  above  men- 
tioned), or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  posterior 
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wall  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  the 
hemicycle  :  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  the 
Basilica  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most  sumptuous 
edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and  double  re  w 
of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  dividiig 
the  whole  into  five  naves. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  when  those  spacious  haUs 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  anJ 


confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  interrapt  tnc 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates.'  In  the  centre  of 
this  tribune  was  placed  the  eurnle  chair  of  the  prse- 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  sometimes  amount- 
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en  to  tlie  number  of  180,'  and  the  advocates  ;  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  hemicycle,  called  the  wings 
(cornua),  were  seats  for  persons  of  distinction,  as 
well  as  the  parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  It 
was  in  the  wing  of  the  tribune  that  Tiberius  sat  to 
overawe  the  judgment  at  the  trial  of  Granius  Mai- 
cellus.'  The  two  side  aisles,  as  has  been  said, 
were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a  row  of  col- 
umns, behind  each  of  which  was  placed  a  square 
pier  or  pilaster  {parastata?),  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  upper  portico,  similar  to  the  gallery 
of  a  modern  church.  The  upper  gallery  was  in 
like  manner  decorated  with  columns,  of  lower  di- 
mensions than  those  below ;  and  these  served  to 
support  the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade  (pluteus*), 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  danger  of 
falling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of  Joitereis 
above  {subbasilicani')  from  the  people  of  business  in 
the  area  below,'  This  gallery  reached  entirely 
round  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  was  frequented 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  the  women  on  one  side 
and  the  men  on  the  other,  who  went  to  hear  and 
see  what  was  going  on.'  The  staircase  which  led 
to  the  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen 
in  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii.  It  is  simi- 
larly situated  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
whole  area  of  these  magnificent  structures  was 
covered  with  three  separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind 
called  testudinatum,  like  a  tortoise-shell ;  in  techni- 
cal language  now  denominated  cmed,  an  expression 
used  to  distinguish  a  ceiling  which  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is, 
however,  flat,  while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylin- 
drical shell  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral square  to  the  side  walls ;  in  which  form  the 
ancients  imagined  a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were  adapt- 
ed, in  their  general  form  and  construction,  to  the 
uses  of  a  Christian  church  ;  to  which  purpose  some 
of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Gratianus  ;  Basilica  olim  negotiis  plena,  nunc 
votis  pro  tua  salute  susceptis.'  Hence  the  later'wri- 
ters  of  the  Empire  apply  the  term  basilicse  to  all 
churches  built  after  the  model  just  described  ;  and 
such  were  the  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  which,  with  their  original  designation, 
continue  to  this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  ba- 
silichc.  A  Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  prin- 
cipal parts  :  1.  Upovaoc,  the  vestibule  of  entrance. 
2.  Nciif,  navis,  and  sometimes  gremium,  the  nave 
or  centre  aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two 
side  ones  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides. 
Here  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship. 3.  'Afi6uv  (from  dvaOatveiv,  to  ascend),  cho- 
rus (the  choir),  and  svggcstum,  a  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level 
of  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'Uparelov,  Upov 
fifiiia,  sanctuarium,  which  answered'  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this  sanc- 
tuary was  placed  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle 
or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  Basihca  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  people. 
Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the  sanctua- 
rium, were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy,  with  an 
elevated  chair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
circle  in  the  centre' 


1.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  vi.,  33.)— S.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,75.)~3.  (Vilruv., 
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BASILTCA  (BauiXi/coj  Amrufcic)-  About  A.D. 
876,  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian, 
commenced  this  work,  which  was  completed  by  hia 
son  Leo,  the  philosopher.  Before  the  reign  of  Ba- 
silius, there  had  been  several  Greek  translations  of 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes  ;  but  there 
was  no  authorized  Greek  version  of  them.  The 
numerous  Constitutions  of  Justinian's  successors, 
and  the  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  jurists, 
were  a  farther  reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greek  ' 
text  under  the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work 
was  called  Basilica,  or  BauiXiKal  Aiard^Ei; :  it  was 
revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogen- 
neta,  about  A.D.  945.  The  Basilica  comprised  the 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novellae,  and  the  im- 
perial Constitutions  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  a  Greek  translation,  in  sixty  books,  which  . 
are  subdivided  into  titles.  The  publication  of  this 
authorized  body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to 
tlie  gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilation  of 
Justinian  in  the  East. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica  is 
as  follows  :  All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given  sub- 
ject is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris ;  the  extracts 
from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under  each  title, 
then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and  next  in  or- 
der the  provisions  contained  in  the  Institutes  and 
the  Novellae,  which  confirm  or  complete  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Pandect.  The  Basilica  does  not  con- 
tain all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains  ;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which  are  not 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  was  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols.  fol.  Fabrot  pub- 
lished only  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  six  oth- 
ers incomplete :  the  other  books  were  made  np 
from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  and  the  scholiasts. 
Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  afterward  found  in 
MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard  Meerman,  with  a 
translation  by  M  Otto  Reitz,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Thesaurus  J  1,1  is  Civilis  et  Canonici;  and  they 
were  also  published  separately  in  London  in  1765, 
folio,  as  a  supp.rment  to  Fabrot's  edition.  Anew 
critical  edition,  by  the  brothers  Heirabacb,  was  com- 
menced in  183-3,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

*BASILISCUS  (3aa,AiaK0{),  the  Basilisk,  some- 
times called  Cockatrice,  from  the  vulgar  belief  in 
modern  times,  that  it  is  produced  from  the  egg  of 
a  cock.  "  Nicander  describes  it,"  observes  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, "  as  having  a  small  body,  about  three  pains 
long,  and  of  a  shining  colour.  All  the  ancient  au- 
thors speak  with  horror  of  the  poison  of  the  Basilisk, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to 
prove  fatal,  not  only  when  introduced  into  a  wound, 
but  also  when  transmitted  through  another  object. 
Avicenna  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who,  haring 
transfixed  a  basiUsk  with  a  spear,  its  venom  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  also  to  his  horse,  whose  lip  was  ac- 
cidentally wounded  by  it.  A  somewhat  similar  sto- 
ry is  alluded  to  by  Lucan.'  Linnfeus(  regarding,  of 
course,  all  the  stories  about  the  Basilisk  as  utterly 
fabulous,  refers  this  creature,  as  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  to  the  Lacerta  Iguana.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  very  problematical,  however,  whether  the  Ig- 
nana  be  indeed  the  Basilisk  of  the  ancients.  Cal- 
met  supposes  the  Scriptural  basilisk  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Cobra  di  Capello,  but  -I  am  not  aware  of 
its  being  found  in  Africa.  The  serpent  which  is 
described  under  the  naine  of  Buskah  by  Jackson, 
would  answer  very  well  in  most  respects  to  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  Basilisk.'" 

BASTER'NA,  a  kind  of  litter  (lectiea)  in  which 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  era- 
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perors.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  the  lectica 
{tid.  LEonoA;  very  closely ;  and  the  only  difference 
apparently  was,  that  the  lectica  vpas  carried  by 
slaves,  and  the  basterna  by  two  mules.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
masius  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
i3a(TTOf<j.'  A  description  of  a  basterna  is  given  by 
a  poet  in  the  Latin  Anthology." 

BATHS. — BoAavfiov,  Balnearium,  Balneum,  Ba- 
lineum,  Balnea,  Balima,  and  Therma.  These  words 
are  all  commonly  translated  by  our  general  term 
bath  or  baths ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
and  better  authors  they  are  used  witli  a  nice  dis- 
crimination. Balneum  or  balineiim,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  ^aXaveiov,'  signifies,  in  its  primary 
sense,  a  bath  or  bathing-vessel,  such  as  most  per- 
sons of  any  consequence  among  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  houses ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  by  Cicero,*  balineum  calefieri  jubebo,  and  from 
that  it  came  to  signify  the  charo.ber  which  con- 
tained the  bath'  {labrum  si  in  balinco  non  est),  which 
is  also  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  balneari- 
um. The  diminutive  balneolum  is  adopted  by  Sen- 
eca' to  designate  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
villa  at  Liternum,  and  is  expressly  used  to  charac- 
terize the  unassuming  modesty  of  republican  man- 
ners, as  compared  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times. 
But  when  the  baths  of  private  individuals  became 
more  sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms  in- 
stead of  the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Sene- 
ca, the  plural  balnea  or  balinea  was  adopted,  which 
still,  in  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the 
baths  of  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the 
baths  at  the  villa  of  his  brother  Quintus'  balnearia. 
Balnea  and  balinea,  which,  according  to  Varro,' 
have  no  singular  number,  were  the  public  baths. 
(Balnea  is,  however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  desig- 
nate a  private  bath,  in  an  inscription  quoted  by  Rei- 
nesius.')  Thus  Cicero'"  speaks  of  halncas  Senias, 
balneas  publicas,  and  in  vestibulo  balnearum,^^  and 
Aulus  Gellius"  of  balneas  Sitias.  But  this  accuracy 
of  diction  is  neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  poets,  among  whom 
balnea  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number 
to  signify  the  public  baths,  since  the  word  balnea 
could  not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse. 
Pliny  also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the 
neuter  plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  balneum  for  a 
private  bath.'^  Tkerma  (from  <iepii7i,  warmth)  mean, 
properly,  warm  springs  or  baths  of  warm  water,  but 
came  afterward  to  be  applied  to  the  structures  in 
which  the  baths  were  placed, end  which  were  both 
hot  and  cold.  There  was,  however,  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  the  balnea  and  therma,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  was  the  term  used  under  the  Repub- 
lic, and  referred  to  the  public  establishments  of  that 
age,  which  contained  no  appliances  for  luxury  be- 
yond the  mere  convenience  of  hot  and  cold  baths, 
whereas  the  latter  name  was  given  to  those  magnifi- 
cent edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
which  comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  Greek  gymna- 
sia, as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated 
for  bathing ;  which  distinction  is  noticed  by  Juve- 
nal ;'* 

"  Zhim  petit  aut  tJiermas,  aut  Phccbi  balnea." 

Subsequent  writers,  however,  use  these  terms  with- 
out distinction.  Thus  the  baths  erected  by  Clau- 
dius Etruscus,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 


1.  (Salinas.,  ad  Lamprid.,  Heliof.,  c.  21.)— 2.  (iii.,  183.)— 3. 
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dian,  are  styled  by  Statins'  balnea,  and  by  Martial' 
Etrusci  thermula.  In  an  epigram,  also,  by  Mar- 
tial,=  "  subice  balneum  thermis,"  the  terms  are  not  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  building,  but  to  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  fresh 
water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural  warm  springs  as 
well  as  vessels  artificially  heated.  Thus  Nausicae, 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  Pha;acia,  goes  out  with 
her  attendants  to  wash  her  clothes,  and,  after  the 
task  is  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  the  river.*  Ulys- 
ses, who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
takes  a  bath,  while  she  and  her  servants  stand 
aside,'  Europa  also  bathes  in  the  river  Anaurus.' 
and  Helen  and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.' 
Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing.  The  'Hpa/cAeia  ?.ovTpa  shown  by  Vul- 
can or  Minerva  to  Hercules  are  celebrated  by  the 
poets.  Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot  bath  of  the  nymphs 
— ^cpfM  NviKJiuv  ?MiTpd,'  and  Homer'  celebrates  one 
of  the  streams  of  the  Scamander  for  its  warm  tem- 
perature. The  artificial  warm  bath  was  taken  in  a 
vessel  called  aad/iivBo;  by  Homer,'"  because  it  dimin- 
ished the  uncleanliness  of  the  skin,  and  l/idaaig  by 
Athenaeus."  It  would  appear,  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  administered  to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of 
Circe,  that  this  vessel  did  not  contain  water  itself, 
but  was  only  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the 
warm  water  was  poured  over  him,  which  was  heated 
in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was 
placed,  and,  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  taken 
out  in  other  vessels,  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  satin  the  dGufiivBog.^^ 
Where  cleanliness  merely  was  the  object  sought, 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  as 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves ;'"  but,  after  violent  bod- 
ily fatigue  or  exertion,  warm  water  was  made  uso 
of,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  relax  the  over- 
tension  of  the  muscles.'*  Thus  the  aadjuvdoQ  is  pre- 
pared for  Peisistratus  and  Telemachus  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Menelaus,'*  and  is  resorted  to  by  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  when  they  return  with  the  captured  horses 
of  Rhesus.'" 

'Ef  /5'  daa/zLvdovg  (SdvTeg  kv^iarag  Xovaavro. 
From  which  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  vessel 
was  of  polished  marble,  like  the  basins  (labra)  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  baths.  An- 
dromache, in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  prepares  a 
hot  bath  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle ; 
and  Nestor,  in  the  14th,  orders  Hecamede  to  make 
ready  the  warm  bath  (iJep^u  Tioerpu) ;  and  the  Phaj- 
acians  are  represented  as  being  addicted  to  the  van- 
ities of  dress,  warm  baths,  and  sexual  indulgence." 

ElfiaTu  T'  h^TifiOL^a,  Xoerpd  re  'Bepiid,  aal  evvai. 
It  was  also  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  take  two 
baths  in  succession,  first  cold  and  afterward  warm ; 
thus,  in  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  just  referred  to, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  both  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  af- 
terward refresh  themselves  with  a  warm  bath  (dua- 
/iivdof)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  Aristides,'^  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  does  not  refer  to  the  Greeks  of  this  early 
age,  but  to  those  who  lived  after  the  subjugation  of 
their  country  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  the  habit 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves, 
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the  women'  as  well  as  men,  in  order  that  the  skin 
might  not  be  left  harsh  and  rough,  especially  after 
warm  water.'  Oil  (i?Mim)  is  the  only  ointment 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
Pliny'  says  that  the  Greeks  had  no  better  ointment 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  than  oil  perfumed 
with  herbs.  In  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  the 
bathers  anoint  themselves  with  clear  pure  oil  (AjV 
kXaiu) ;  but  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,*  Venus 
anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  scented  with 
roses  (Moi'o  fiodoEVTi.),  and,  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
same  poem,'  Juno  anoints  herself  with  oil  "  ambro- 
sial, sweet,  and  odoriferous"  (,d/jSpoaiov,  idavov,  reB- 
vufiivov) :  and  elsewhere  the  oil  is  termed  tvuSec, 
sweet-smelling,  upon  which  epithet  the  commenta- 
tors and  Athenseus'  remark  that  Homer  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  more  precious  ointments, 
but  calls  them  oil  with  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
them  from  common  oil.  The  ancient  heroes,  how- 
ever, never  used  precious  unguents  (fivpa). 

Among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  bathing 
was  always  a  preliminary  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In- 
deed, the  process  of  eating  seems  to  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  that  of  bathing;  for 
even  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  in  the  passage 
refeired  to  above,  immediately  after  they  had  bathed 
and  anointed  themselves,  sat  down  to  eat  by  the 
river's  side  while  waiting  for  the  clothes  to  dry.' 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  considered  warm  wa- 
ter as  enervating  and  effeminate,  used  two  kinds  of 
baths,  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the  Eurotas, 
which  Agesilaus  also  used,'  and  a  dry  sudorific  bath 
in  a  chamber  heated  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove ;'  and  from  them  the  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpose  was  termed  Lacon- 
Mttm.'" 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  were  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of 
health  and  pleasure,  long  before  it  came  into  gener- 
A  practice  among  the  Romans,  although  they  had 
no  public  establishments  expressly  devoted  to  the 
(jurpose  of  the  same  magnificence  as  the  Romans 
had  ;  in  which  sense  the  words  of  Artemidorus" 
may  be  understood,  when  he  says,  "They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  baths"  (PaXavela  ovk 
rideiaav) ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Athenians,  at  least, 
had  public  baths  (Aotirpuvcf)  attached  to  the  gym- 
nasia, which  were  more  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple than  by  the  great  and  wealthy,  who  had  private 
biths  in  their  own  houses." 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  resorted  to  the 
rivers,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  health  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury; 
for,  as  the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  in  those 
ages,'^  health  as  well  as  comfort  rendered  frequent 
ablutions  necessary.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca" 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Romans ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca"  that  Scipio 
had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Liternum,  which, 
however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a 
simple  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
purposes,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury. 
It  was  "  small  and  dark,"  he  says,  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients."  This  was  a  bath  of  warm 
water;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
SFith  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  under  it. 
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so  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  stated  by  Valen- 
us  Maximus'  and  by  Pliny'  to  have  been  invented 
by  Sergius  Grata,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Crassns 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  pensilia,  and  by  Plinj 
baUneas  pensiles,  which  is  differently  explained  by 
different  commentators  ;  but  a  single  glance  at  ths 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  order  u, 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of  the 
chambers  was  suspended  over  the  hollow  cells  of 
the  hypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  suspensura  col- 
dariorum,'  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  passage  of  Ausonius  :* 
"Quid  (memorevi)  qua  sulphurea  substmcta  crepidint 
fuTnant 
Balnea,  ferventi  cum  Mulciber  hauslus  operto, 
Yolvit  anhelatas  tectoriaper  cavajlammas, 
Inclusum  glomerans  aslu  exspirante  vaporem  1" 
By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
obtained  very  generally,  and  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  luxury,  if  not  of  splendour,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  to  his  brother,'  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  that  he  had  given  directions  for  removirg 
the  vapour  bath  {assa)  into  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
undressing-room  {apodyterium),  on  account  of  the 
flue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  situation;  and 
we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  there  were 
baths  at  Rome  in  his  time — balneas  Senias^ — which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
fee.' 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history,  a  much 
greater  dehcacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  pro- 
miscuous bathing,  even  among  tne  men,  than  was 
usual  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus,'  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  father 
to  bathe  in  company  with  his  ovm  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son  in-law  with  his 
father-in-law:  the  same  respectful  reserve  being 
shown  to  blood  and  affinity  as  was  paid  to  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  towards  whom  it  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  irreligion  even  to  appear'naked  in  any 
of  the  places  consecrated  to  their  worship.'  But 
virtue  passed  away  as  wealth  increased  ;  and,  w.ien 
the  thermae  came  into  use,  not  only  did  the  men 
bathe  together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same  bath. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  establishments 
often  contained  separate  baths  for  both  sexes  ad- 
joining to  each  other,'"  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
also  the  case  at  the  Baths  of  Pompeii.  Aulus  Gel- 
lius"  relates  a  story  of  a  consul's  wife  who  took  a 
whim  to  bathe  at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provin- 
cial town  of  Campania,  in  the  men's  baths  (io/nris 
viriliius) ;  probably  because,  in  a  small  town,  the 
female  department,  like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more 
confined  and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to 
the  men  ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to 
the  quaestor,  M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out.  But 
whether  the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use 
each  other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that 
some  of  the  public  establishments  had  only  one 
common  set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indis- 
criminately  together."  This  custom  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian"  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus ;"  and 
Alexander  Severus  prohibited  any  baths,  common 
to  both  sexes  (balnea  mixta),  from  being  opened  in 
Rome." 
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WTien  the  public  baths  [balnea)  were  first  institu- 
ted, they  wore  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who  alone 
bathed  in  public  ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as  well- as 
those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  or- 
ders, using  private  baths  in  their  own  houses.  But 
this  monopoly  was  not  long  enjoyed ;  for,  as  early 
even  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  find  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  mother  of  Augustus  making  use 
of  the  public  estaWishments,'  which  were  probably, 
at  that  time,  separated  from  the  men's ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed 
in  public  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Thus 
Hadrian  often  bathed  in  public  among  the  herd  (_cum 
cmnilms') ;  and  even  the  virtuous  Alexander  Se- 
verus  took  his  bath  among  the  populace  in  the  ther- 
mse  he  had  himself  erected,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
his  predecessors,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  his 
bathing-dress  ;^  and  the  abandoned  Gallienus  amu- 
sed himself  by  bathing  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes — men,  women,  and  children.* 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at 
sunset ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly  all 
night ;  for  he  is  stated'  to  have  furnished  oil  for  his 
own  thermae,  which  previously  were  not  opened  be- 
fore daybreak  (ante  auroram),  and  were  shut  before 
sunset  {ante  vesperum) ;  and  Juvenal'  includes  in  his 
catalogue  of  female  immoralities,  that  of  taking  the 
bath  at  night  {balnea  node  subit),  which  may,  how- 
vfver,  refer  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrant,  tlie  smallest 
piece  of  coined  money  from  the  age  of  Cicero  down- 
\rard,'  which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
{balneator) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
(.iration  just  cited,  quadrantaria  permutatio,  and  by 
Seneca,'  res  quadrantaria.  Children  below  a  cer- 
tain age  were  admitted  free.' 

*'  Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  cers  lavantur.^^ 
Strangers  also,  and  foreigners,  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all,  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  and 
quoted  by  Pitiscus.'" 

L.    OCT.4VI0.  L.  p.  CAM. 
KUFO'.  TEIB.  MIL 

QUI   LWATIONEM   GRATUITAM   MUNICIPIB'JS, 

INCOLIS 

HOSPITIBUS  ET   ADVENTOKIBUS. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  the  Republic  ;"  and  Suetonius  says  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  made  it  a  capital  oftence  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  bathing  upon  any  religious 
holyday."  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  aediles,  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  them  also  in  repair,  and  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  clean  and  of  a  proper  temperature." 
In  the  provinces,  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  de- 
volved upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  Gelhus.'* 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly  af- 
terward.'' 

"  Octavam  poteris  servare  ;  hvabimur  una; 
Sets,  quam  sint  Stephani  balnea  juncta  viihi." 

Before  that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 
bathe  in  public."  Vitruvius  reckons  the  best  hours 
adapted  for  bathing  to  be  from  midday  until  about 
sunset."  Pliny  took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in 
summer,  and  at  the  eighth  in  winter ;"'  and  Martia. 
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speaks  of  taking  a  bath,  when  fatigued  and  weary, 
at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later.' 

When  the  water  was  ready  and  the  baths  pre- 
pared, notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell — as 
thermarum.'  One  of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription 
FiEMi  Balneatoeis,  was  found  in  the  thermse  Dio- 
cletian»,  in  the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  learned  Fulvius  Ursinus.^ 

AVhile  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanhness,  a  single  one  was  considered  sufficient 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxuries  of  the  Empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
the  daily  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  times  in  succession — tlie  number 
which  the  Emperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
with.'  Gordian  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  twice  in  winter;  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
six  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  winter.'  Commodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the 
bath  ;'  a  custom  which  was  not  confined  to  a  dis- 
solute emperor  alone,  for  MartiaF  attacks  a  certain 
.^Emilius  for  the  same  practice,  which  passage,  how- 
ever, is  differently  interpreted  by  some  commenta- 
tors. 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  previous- 
ly to  their  principal  meal  (caena);  but  the  debauchees 
of  the  Empire  bathed  also  after  eating,  as  well  as 
before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero  is 
related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice,'  which  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.' 

Upon  quitting  the  bath,  it  was  usual  for  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  Greeks,  to  be  anointed  with  oil ;  to 
which  custom  both  Pompey  and  Brutus  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  adhering.  But  a  particular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  complaints, 
sometimes  required  this  order  to  be  reversed ;  for 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  from  nervous 
disorders,  was  accustomed  to  anoint  himself  before 
bathing;"  and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by 
Alexander  Severus."  The  most  usual  practice, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  some  gentle 
exercise  {exercitatio)  in  the  first  instance,  and  then, 
after  bathing,  to  be  anointed  either  in  the  sun,  or  in 
the  tepid  or  thermal  chamber,  and  finally  to  take 
their  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  apphed.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in  which 
the  course  was  usually  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  general  practice  beyond  the  whim  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Under  medical  treatment,  of  course  the 
succession  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  which  a  cure  was  sought,  and  would 
varj',  also,  according  to  the  different  practice  of  dif- 
ferent physicians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  close  the  pores  and  brace 
the  body  after  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  va- 
pour bath,  either  by  pouring  cold  water  over  the 
head,  or  by  plunging  at  once  into  the  piscina,  or  into 
a  river,  as  the  Russians  still  do,"  and  as  the  Romans 
sometimes  did,  as  we  learn  from  Ausonius. 
"Vidi  ego  defessos  multo  sudore  lavacri 
Fastidisse  lacas,  et  frigora  piscinariim, 
Ut  vivis  fruerenlur  aquis ;  mox  amne  refotos 
Plaudenii  geliilum  flumen  pepulisse  natatu."'' 

Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 


1.  (Epigr.,  iii.,  36;  x.,  70.)— 2.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  xiv.,  163.)— 3. 
(Append,  ad  Ciaccon.,  De  Tricbn.) — i.  (Lamprid.,  Commod.,  c. 
2.)— 5.  (Capitol.,  Gall.,  c.  17.)— 8.  (Lamprid..  1.  c.)— 7.  (Epigr., 
xii.,  19.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Nero,  27.)— 9.  (Sat.,  i.,  142.)— 10.  (Suet., 
Ootav.,  82.)— 11.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  L  c.)— 12.  (Tooie'l 
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introdaced  this  practice,'  which  became  quite  the 
fashion,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  which  the 
emperor  derived  from  it,  though  Dion'  accuses  him 
of  having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marcellus  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  wat<>-  over  the  head  before  the  vapour 
bath,  and  cold  wate  immediately  after  it ;'  and  at 
other  times  a  success  .■rm  of  warm,  tepid,  and  cold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians,  GiV.n  and  Celsus,  differ  in 
some  respects  as  to  the  oii'.er  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken ;  the  former  recommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laconicum  (dt'pi  Sep/jtCi),  next  the 
bath  of  warm  water  {Mup  -^epjiiv  ?:ni  loirpov),  af- 
terward the  cold,  and,  finally,  to  be  well  rubbed ;' 
while  the  latter  recommends  his  patients  first  to 
sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber  (lepida- 
rium)  without  undressing  ;  then  to  proceed  into  the 
thermal  chamber  {calidarium),  and,  after  having  gone 
through  a  regular  course  of  perspiration  there,  not 
to  descend  into  the  warm  bath  (solium),  but  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  warm  water  over  the  head,  then  te- 
pid, and  finally  cold  ;  afterward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  strigil  (perfrkari),  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and 
anointed."  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  bath  was  resorted  to 
as  a  daily  source  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any  par- 
ticular medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it  re- 
sembles, in  many  respects,  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  among  the  Orientals,  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  remarks,  "succeeded  by  conquest  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  enervated  Greeks  and  Romans.'" 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Galen,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  Xovrpov  is  used  for  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  in  the  same  au- 
thor. Vitruvius,'  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
(frigida  lavatio,  quam  Graci  XoiTpov  vocitant).  The 
contradiction  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point- 
ed out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  fix  one  pre- 
cise meaning  to  each  of  the  different  terms  made 
use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  reference  to  their 
bathing  establishments. 

Having  tlius  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to  examine 
and  explain  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  struc- 
tures which  contained  their  baths,  which  will  serve 
as  a  practical  commentary  upon  all  that  has  been 
said.  Indeed,  there  are  more  ample  and  better  ma- 
terials for  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  Roman 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xxv.,  38.)— 2.  (liii.,  p.  517.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.N., 
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manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  for  any  ottiKi 
of  the  usages  connected  with  their  domestic  habits 
Lucian,  in  the  treatise  which  is  inscribed  Hippias, 
has  given  a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  a 
set  of  baths  erected  by  an  architect  of  that  name, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  much  too  long  for  in- 
sertion in  this  place,  but  which  is  well  worth  peru- 
sal ;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  between 
the  years  1824,  '25,  laid  open  a  complete  set  of  pub- 
lic baths  (balnece),  with  many  of  the  chambers,  even 
to  the  ceilings,  in  good  preservation,  and  construct- 
ed in  all  their  important  parts  upon  rules  very  simi- 
lar to  those  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remarks  more 
easily  intelligible,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  insert- 
ed, which  is  taken  from  a  fresco  painting  upon  the 
walls  of  the  thermae  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  near- 
ly surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shop% 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termed  an  insula. 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 
set  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  wliich.  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  male  department ;  of 
which  two,  B  and  0,  communicate  directly  with  the 
furnaces,  and  the  other  three,  D,  E,  F,  with  the  ba- 
thing apartments,  of  which  F,  the  nearest  to  the 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two,  D  and 
E,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  sen'ed 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.  To  have  a  variety  of 
entrances  {i^odoic  TvoXlalc  TcBvpu/iivov)  is  one  ot 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Lucian  necessary  to  a 
well-constructed  set  of  baths.'  Passing  through  the 
principal  entrance  F,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  by  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the  instik 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marked  upon  the  plan 
by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  it),  and  after  descend- 
ing three  steps,  the  bather  finds  upon  his  left  hand 
a  small  chamber  .  j  ),  which  contained  a  conveni- 
ence {lalrina'),  and  proceeds  into  a  covered  portico 
(2),  which  ran  round  three  sides  of  an  open  court— 
atrium  (3),  and  these  together  formed  the  vestibule 
of  the  baths — vestihulum  balncarum,'  in  which  the 
servants  belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
such  of  the  slaves  and  attendants  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  whose  services  were  not  required  in  the  in- 
terior, waited.  There  are  seats  for  their  accom- 
modation placed  underneath  the  portico  (a,  a). 
This  compartment  answers  exactly  to  the  first, 
which  is  described  by  Lucian.*    Within  this  court 


1.  (Hippias,  8.) — 2.  {Latrina  was  also  used,  previously  to  thi 
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the  keeper  oi  the  baths  (balncator),  who  exacted  the 
guadrans  paid  by  each  visiter,  was  also  stationed ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  it  was  found  the  box  for  holding 
the  money.  The  room  (4)  which  runs  back  from 
the  portico  might  have  been  appropriated  to  him ; 
or,  if  not,  it  might  have  been  an  (ecus  or  exedra,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  better  classes  while  await- 
ing the  return  of  their  acquaintances  from  the  inte- 
rior, in  which  case  it  will  correspond  with  the 
chambers  mentioned  by  Lucian,'  adjoining  to  the 
servants'  waiting-place  {h  apiarspf  6i  tCiv  ic  '"P"- 
^rjv  TrapECTKevaafievuv  oLKTifidruv).  In  this  court  like- 
wise, as  being  the  most  public  piace,  advertisements 
for  ttie  theatre,  or  other  announcements  of  general 
interest,  were  posted  up,  one  of  which,  announcing 
a  gladiatorial  show,  still  remains.  (5)  Is  the  corri- 
dor which  conducts  from  the  entrance  E  into  the 
same  vestibule.  (6)  A  small  cell  of  similar  use  as 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  corridor  (1). 
(7)  A  passage  of  communication  which  leads  into 
the  chamber  (8),  the  frigidarium,  which  also  served 
as  an  apodyterium  or  spoliatorium,  a  room  for  un- 
dressing ;  and  which  is  also  accessible  from  the 
street  by  the  door  D,  through  the  corridor  (9),  in 
which  a  small  niche  is  observable,  which  probably 
served  for  the  station  of  another  lalneator,  who  col- 
lected the  money  from  those  entering  from  the  north 
street.  Here,  then,  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the 
persons  must  have  met  before  entering  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  baths  ;  and  its  locality,  as  well  as  oth- 
er characteristic  features  in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  it  served  as  an  undressing-room 
to  the  halnccB  Pompeiarue.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  general  rule  of  construction  was  followed  by 
the  architects  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  local 
ity  and  temperature  best  adapted  for  an  apodyteri 
um.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  nor 
expressly  by  Lucian ;  but  he  says  enough  for  us  to 
infi^r  ihat  it  belonged  to  the  frigidarium  in  the  baths 
01  M-ppias."  "  After  quitting  the  last  apartment, 
ther'^  is  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers  for  the 
bathers  to  undress,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
au-iis,  containing  three  baths  of  cold  water."  Pliny 
.'ne  younger  says  that  the  apodyterium  at  one  of  his 
own  villas  adjoined  the  frigidarium,^  and  it  is  plain, 


from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  the  apodyUnum 
was  a  warm  apartment  in  the  baths  belonging  to 
the  villa  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  (assa  in  alu- 
rum  apodyterii  unguium  promovi),  to  which  tempera- 
ture Celsus  also  assigns  it.  In  the  thermae  at  Rcme, 
each  of  the  hot  and  cold  departments  had  probably 
a  separate  apodyterium  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,  the 
ground-plan  was  so  arranged  that  one  apodyterium 
would  be  contiguous  to,  and  serve  for  both  or  either ; 
but  where  space  and  means  were  circumscribed,  as 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  frigidarium  served  as  an  apodyte- 
rium for  those  who  confined  themselves  to  cold  ba- 
thing, and  the  iepidarium  for  those  who  commenced 
their  ablutions  in  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba- 
thers were  expected  to  take  off  their  garments  in 
the  apodyterium,  it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  interior  unless  naked.'  They  were  then  deliv- 
ered to  a  class  of  slaves  called  capsarii  (from  capsa, 
the  small  case  in  which  children  carried  their  books 
to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 
These  men  were  notorious  for  dishonesty,  and  lea- 
gued with  all  the  thieves  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  the  robberies  they  were  placed  there  to 
prevent.  Hence  the  expression  of  Catullus,  "  0  fu- 
rum  optume  halneariorum !'"  and  Trachilo,  in  the  Ru- 
dens  of  Plautus,'  complains  bitterly  of  their  rogue- 
ry, which,  in  the  capital,  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess that  very  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the  baths  being  made 
a  capital  offence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself:  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall-(i,  J),  and  a  step  for  the  feet  below,  slight- 
ly raised  from  the  floor  (puhinus  et  gradus*).  Holes 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  walls,  which  might  have 
served  for  pegs  on  which  the  garments  were  hung 
when  taken  off;  for  in  a  small  provincial  town  like 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  committed  in  the  baths 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  capsarii  to  take  charge  of  them.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  or- 
namented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yel- 
low.   A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  giv- 
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en  in  Sir  W.  Gell's  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  doors  to  this  chamber ;  one  led  to  the  en- 
trance E,  another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the 
small  room  (11),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to 
the  tepid  apartment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
authors,  natatio,  natatorium,  piscina,  haptisterium, 
puteus,  Xovrpov.  The  word  haptisterium}  is  not  a 
bath  sufficiently  large  to  immerse  the  whole  body, 
but  a  vessel  or  labrum,  containing  cold  water  for 
pouring  over  the  head."  The  bath,  which  is  coat- 
ed with  white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  three  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble 
steps  to  facilitate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to  sit 
dovi^n  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote,  *'  Latiorem  piscinam  voluissem,  ubi  jactata 
brachia  non  offenderentur."  It  is  probable  that  many 
persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold  bath 
only,  instead  of  going  through  the  severe  course  of 
perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments ;  and  as  the 
frigidarium  alone  could  have  had  no  effect  in  baths 
like  these,  where  it  merely  served  as  an  apodyteri- 
um,  the  natatio  must  be  referred  to  when  it  is  said 
that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were  in  such  request 
that  scarcely  any  others  were  used.^  There  is  a 
platform  or  ambulatory  {schola*)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  material 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls,  with 
pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in  them ; 
according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,"  with  seats,  which  he 
interprets  schola,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  bathe  ;  but  a  passage  of 
Vitruvius,"  hereafter  quoted,  seems  to  contradict 
this  use  of  the  terra :  and  seats  were  placed  in  the 
frigidarium  adjoining,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating those  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  turn.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  a  frigidarium,  with  its 


cold  bath'  at  one  extremity,  supposed  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  tlie  Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose 
age  the  style  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  the 
simple  Doric  order,  undoubtedly  belong.  The  bath 
itself,  into  which  the  water  still  continues  to  flow 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  al- 
cove, and  the  two  doors  on  each  side  opened  into 
small  chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apodyte- 
ria.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vil- 
la Caposeli,  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Formiae. 
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In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  tl  e  water  ran  into  thi 
basin  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was  canied 
off  again  through  a  conduit  on  the  opposite  side.  I| 
was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  under  the 
margin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over.  No.  11  ij 
a  small  chamber  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  frigida- 
rium, which  might  have  served  for  shaving  (tonstru 
na),  or  for  keeping  unguents  or  strigiles ;  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  frigidarium,  the  bather 
who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of  warm 
bathing  and  sudation,  entered  into  (12)  the  tepida- 
rium. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  al 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  ^eat  heat  of 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths ;  and,  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transition  to 
the  open  air.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  exactly 
the  tepid  chamber  described  by  Lucian,'  which  he 
says  was  of  a  moderate  and  not  oppressive  heat, 
adjoining  to  which  he  places  a  room  for  anointing 
(ot/fof  a?^elTpacdac  npoaijvug  -Trapexofievo^). 

In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  served  Hkc» 
wise  as  an  apodylerium  for  those  who  took  the 
warm  bath  ;  for  which  purpose  the  fittings  up  are 
evidently  adapted,  the  walls  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  compartments  or  recesses  for 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  by  a  series 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  Atlantes  or  Telamonet, 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  support  a  rich 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  divisions,  with 
the  Tclamones,  is  represented  in  the  article  Athjj- 
TEs.  Two  bronze  benches  were  also  found  in  the 
room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by  its  contiguity 
to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  as  by  a 
brazier  of  bronze  (foculus),  in  which  the  charcoal 
ashes  were  still  remaining  when  the  excavation 
was  made.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole  length  was  seven 
feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six  inches. 


In  addition  to  this  service,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository  for 
unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  (^aXenr-ripim, 
unctuarium,  elaothesium),  the  proper  place  for  which 
is  represented  by  Lucian"  as  adjoining  to  the  tcpi- 
darium,  and  by  Pliny^  as  adjoining  to  the  hypocaust : 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  niches  between 
the  Tclamones  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  In 
the  larger  establishments,  a  separate  chamber  was 
allotted  to  these  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  drawing  taken  from  the  Therms  of 
Titus ;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  vrithin  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Pompeian  baths  which  could  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  the 
tepidariiim,  which  service  was  performed  by  slaves 
called  unctorcs  and  alipta.  (Yid.  Alipi.^:.)  For 
this  purpose  the  common  people  used  oil  simply  or 
sometimes  scented ;  but  tlie  more  wealthy  classes 
indulged  in  the  greatest  extravagance  with  regard 
to  their  perfumes  and  unguents.  These  they  ei- 
ther procured  from  the  clmotliesium  of  the  baths,  oi 
brought  with  them  in  small  glass  bottles  {ampidla 
olcaria),  hundreds  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  different  excavations  made  in  various  parts  of 
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Italy.  {Vid.  AMpntiA.)  The  fifth  book  of  Athe- 
nsus  contains  an  ample  treatise  upon  the  numerous 
kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the  Romans ;  which 
eubject  is  also  fully  treated  by  Pliny.' 

Caligula  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius"  as  having 
invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  by 
perfuming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  in- 
fusion of  precious  odours,  or,  as  Pliny  relates  the 
fact,'  by  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un- 
guents ;  a  practice,  he  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  should 
not  be  confined  to  royalty  (ne  principale  videatur  hoc 
bonum). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
opened  into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  con- 
camerata  sudatio  of  Vitruvius ;'  and  which,  in  exact 
conformity  with  his  directions,  contains  the  warm 
bath — balneum,  or  calda  lavatio,^  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, and  the  semicircular  vapour,  or  Laconi- 
cum,  at  the  other ;  while  the  centre  space  between 
the  two  ends,  termed  sudatio  by  Vitruvius,'  and  su- 
datorium by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
its  width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
warm  bath  and  the  Laconicum  was  to  give  room  for 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within  the 
chamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a  full 
flow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  or  by  lifting  weights ;  which  practice  is 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal :' 

"  Magno  gaudet  sudare  lumultu, 
Quum  lassata  gravi  ceciderunt  hrachia  massa.^^ 

In  larger  establishments,  the  conveniences  contain- 
ed in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate  cells, 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  warm  bath, 
which  apartment  was  then  termed  caldarium,  cella 
caldaria,  or  balneuvi,  and  the  other  which  comprised 
the  Laconicum  and  sudatory — Laconicum  sudatio- 
nesque,'  which  part  alone  was  then  designated  un- 
der the  name  of  concamerata  sudatio.  This  distribu- 
tion is  represented  in  the  painting  on  the  walls  of 
the  Therma;  of  Titus  ;  in  which  there  is  also  anoth- 
er peculiarity  to  be  observed,  viz.,  the  passage  of 
communication  {intercapedo)hstvieen  the  two  cham- 
bers, the  flooring  of  which  is  suspended  over  the 
hypocaust.  Lucian  informs  us  of  the  use  for  which 
this  compartment  was  intended,  where  he  mentions 
as  one  of  the  characteristic  conveniences  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias,  that  the  bathers  need  not  retrace 
their  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  by 
which  they  had  entered,  but  might  return  from  the 
thermal  chamber  by  a  shorter  circuit  through  a 
room  of  gentle  temperature  {Si'T/ps/ia -dep/iov  ohij/ia- 
roc'),  which  communicated  immediately  with  the 
frigidarium. 

The  warm-water  bath,  which  is  termed  calda  la- 
mtio  by  Vitruvius,"  balineum  by  Cicero,"  piscina  or 
calida  piscina  by  Pliny'"  and  Suetonius,"  as  well  as 
labrum"  and  solium  by  Cicero,"  appears  to  have 
been  a  capacious  marble  vase,  sometimes  standing 
upon  the  floor,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the 
Therms  of  Titus  ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  en- 
tirely sunk  into  it,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius."  The 
term  labrum  is  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
warm  water,  and  piscina  of  one  which  contains 
cold ;  but  the  real  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  was  larger  than  the  former,  as  in  the  words 
of  Cicero  already  quoted,  "  latiorem  piscinam  voluis- 
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sem."  Pliny'  uses  the  term  piscina  for  a  pond  or 
tank  in  the  open  air  (which  was  probably  the  accu- 
rate and  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  which,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  possessed  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  last 
he  distinguishes  in  the  same  sentence  by  the  word 
puleus,  "  a  well,"  which  probably  was  that  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  from  the  bath  at  Mola.' 
Msecenas  is  said,  by  Dion,'  to  have  belen  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  a  piscina  of  warm  water, 
called  by  Dion  KoXv/i6^0pa.* — The  words  of  Vitru- 
vius," in  speaking  of  the  warm-water  bath,  are  as 
follows  :  "  The  bath  (labrum)  should  be  placed  un- 
derneath the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad- 
ows upon  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  the 
bath  {scholcB  lahrorum)  must  be  sufliciently  spacious 
to  allow  the  surrounding  observers,  who  are  wait- 
ing for  their  turn,  to  stand  there  without  crowd- 
ing each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan- 
nel (jdveus),  which  lies  between  the  parapet  {phi- 
teus)  and  the  iVall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its  step 
below  {pulvinus.et  gradtis  inferior)  may  take  off 
just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width."  The  sub- 
joined plans,  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  his 
meaning. 
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A,  labrum,  or  bath  ;  B,  schola,  or  platform ;  C,  pLu- 
leus,  or  parapet;  D,  aheu.s,  passage  between  the 
pluteus  and  wall ;  F,  pulvinus,  or  seat ;  and  E,  the 
lower  step  {gradus  inferior),  which  together  take  up 
two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  pluteus  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a  nar- 
row platform  (schola) ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  admit 
of  a  seat  (pulvinus)  all  round  it.  On  the  interior, 
another  step,  dividing  equally  the  whole  length  of 
the  cistern,  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down  and 
wash  themselves.  The  annexed  section  will  ren- 
der this  easily  intelligible. 

A,  labrum ;  B,  schola ;  C,  pluteus ;  D,  the  step  on 
the  inside,  probably  called  solium,  which  word  is 
sometimes  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
Itself;  and  Cicero'  certainly  makes  use  of  the  term 
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to  express  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids.  But  the 
explanation  given  above  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  is  also  supported  by  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus," 
who  represents  the  solium,  in  a  drawing  copied  from 
MercurialiSj'as  a  portable  bench  or  seat,  placed 
sometimes  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Augustus  is  represented'  as  making  use  of  a 
wooden  solium  (quod  ipse  Hispanico  verbo  duretam 
vocabat) ;  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  a  seat 
was  meant,  upon  which  he  sat  to  have  warm  water 
poured  over  him.  In  the  women's  baths  of  the  op- 
ulent and  luxurious  capital,  the  solia  were  some- 
times made  of  silver.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Laconicum  or  vapour 
bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
LacedEemonians   to   strip   and  anoint  themselves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises ;'  to  which 
origin  of  the  term  Martial  also  alludes :' 
"  Ritus  si  placeant  tibi  Laconum, 
Contentus  potes  arido  vapore 
Cruda  Yirgine  Marliave  mergi." 
By  the  terms  Virgine  and  Martia  the  poet  refers  to 
the  Aqua.  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Martia,  two  streams 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts.)    (Yid.  Kqvx- 

DUCTUS. 

It  is  termed  assa  by  Cicero,'  from  afu,  to  dry ; 
because  it  produced  perspiration  by  means  of  a  dry, 
hot  atmosphere  ;  which  Celsus'  consequently  terms 
sudationes  assas,  "  dry  sweating,"  which,  he  after- 
ward adds,'  was  produced  by  dry  warmth  (colore 
sicco).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  irvpiaiT^piov,^" 
from  the  fire  of  the  hypocaust,  which  was  extended 
under  it ;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  ^r/pov 
&oMv,  "  a  dry  vaulted  chamber." 

Vitruvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (suspensura) 
to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (imam  curvaturam  hemi- 
spharii),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is  left, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  (clipeus)  was  suspended. 
This  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  required 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the  warm  air  from  the 
hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with  greater  facility." 
In  accordance  with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicum  at 
Pompeii,  a  section  of  which  is  given  below,  the  cli- 
peus  only  being  added  in  order  to  make  the  mean- 
ing more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  suspensura  ;  B,  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphserium  with  the  side  walls, 
ima  curvatura  hemispharii ;  C,  the  shield,  clipeus  ; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and  low- 
ered ;  D,  a  labrum,  or  flat  marble  vase,  hke  those 
called  tazze  by  the  Italians,  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  introduced  by  a  single  pipe  running 
through  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  exactly  ascertain- 
ed in  this  place,  nor  whether  the  water  it  contained 
was  hot  ( r  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
Iho  iacomcMm  without  alluding  to  an  opinion  adopt- 
ed by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 
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Cameron,  that  the  Laconicum  was  merely  a  small 
cupola,  with  a.  metal  shield  mer  it,  rising  above  !he 
flooring  (suspensura)  of  the  chamber,  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  drawing  from  the  Thermae  of  Ti- 
tus, which  drawing  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  the 
opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  in 
question  is  little  more  than  a  section,  and  that  the 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  in  order 
to  show  the  apparatus  belonging  to  one  end  of  the 
chamber,  as  :s  frequently  done  in  similar  plans, 
where  any  part  which  required  to  be  represented 
upon  a  larger  scale  is  inserted  in  full  development 
within  the  general  section ;  for  in  none  of  the  nu- 
merous baths  which  have  been  discovered  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere,  even  where  the  pavements  were  in  a 
perfect  state,  has  any  such  contrivance  been  observ- 
ed. Besides  which,  it  is  manifest  that  the  clipeus 
could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded 
to,  seeing  that  the  chains  for  that  purpose  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  situation  represented,  or,  if  at- 
tained, could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  be  red- 
hot  from  the  heat  of  the  hypocaust,  into  which  they 
were  inserted.  In  addition  to  which,  the  remains 
discovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directions  of  Vi- 
truvius, which  this  does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  ol 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  lise  of  instruments 
called  strigilcs  (or  slrigles^)  to  scrape  off  the  per- 
spiration, much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a  horse  with  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  run  a  heat,  or  comes  in 
from  violent  exercise.  These  instruments,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have  been  discov- 
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tiquity, were  made  of  bone,  bronze,  iron,  and  silver ; 
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tial,  "  cuTvo  disliingere  ferro."'  The  poorer  class- 
es were  obliged  to  scrape  themselves,  but  the  more 
wealthy  took  their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  fact  which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story 
related  by  Spartian."  The  emperor,  while  bathing 
one  day,  observing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known  among  the  legions,  rubbing  his  back, 
as  the  cattle  do,  against  the  marble  walls  of  the 
chamber,  asked  him  why  he  converted  the  wall  into 
a  strigil ;  and  learning  that  he  was  too  poor  to  keep 
a  slave,  he  gave  him  one,  and  money  for  his  main- 
'  tenance.  On  the  following  day,  upon  his  return  to 
the  bath,  he  found  a  whole  row  of  old  men  rubbing 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  against  the  wall,  in 
the  hope  of  experiencing  the  same  good  fortune 
from  the  prince's  liberality ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  hint,  he  had  them  all  called  up,  and  told  them 
to  scrub  one  another. 

The  stri^U  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrument ; 
consequently,  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  called  guUus  (called  also  aTnpuUa,  X^Kvdo^^  fiv~ 
podrJKtov,  i?i,aio<li6pov'.  Vid.  Ampulla.)  This  had 
a  narrow  neck,  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
by  drop,  from  whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  rep- 
resentation of  a  guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding 
woodcut.  Augustus  is  related  to  have  suffered 
from  an  over-violent  use  of  this  instrument.'  In- 
valids and  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of 
sponges,  which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as 
well  as  strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  tow- 
els (,lintea),  and  anointed.' 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
necessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
ried their  own  with  them,  as  we  infer  from  Persius  ;• 

'■  I,  puer,  et  strigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer." 
Luciau'  adds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  tepidarium  until, 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the  open  air. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  to 
bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was  any,  which  was 
not  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the  baths  of  Hippi- 
as,'  either  of  the  tepidarium  or  frigidarium ;  the 
temperature  only  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  two 
chambers  being  of  consequence  to  break  the  sudden 
change  from  the  extreme  of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  Into  the  frigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius," 
has  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  (c),  which  is  also  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  prafurnium,  prop- 
nigeum,"  Tponviyelov  (from  vrpd,  before,  and  irvcyevg, 
a  furnace),  and  passing  down  that  passage,  we  reach 
the  chamber  (15)  into  which  the  praefurnium  pro- 
jects, and  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
street  at  B.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  fires  (fomacatorcs).  There 
are  two  staircases  in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
roof  of  the  baths,  and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
contained  the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three : 
one  of  which  contained  the  hot  water — caldarium 
(sc.  vas  or  ahenum) ;  the  second  the  tepid — tepida- 
iium;  and  the  last  the  cold.— frigidarmm.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
means  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
conducted  through  the  wall.  Underneath  the  calda- 
rium was  placed  the  furnace  (farnus"),  which  serv- 
ed to  heat  the  water,  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
air  into  the  hollow  cells  of  the  hypocaustum  (from 
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mo,  under,  and  koiu,  to  hum).  It  passed  from  tne 
furnace  under  the  first  and  last  of  the  caldrons  by 
two  flues,  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan.  These 
coppers  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  from  the  Thermse  ol 
Titus ;  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
immediately  over  the  furnace ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from 
the  next,  the  tepidarium,  which  was  already  con- 
siderably heated,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  temperature  ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last 
was  again  filled  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which 
contained  the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the 
square  reservoir  seen  behind  them ;  a  principle 
which  has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  mod 
ern  bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both 
in  saving  time  and  expense;  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  caldarium  is  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  cut. 


Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor  ( 16), 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
convenience  of  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small  ves- 
tibule (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodyterium  (19), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  baths,  has  a  seat 
(puhinus  et  gradus)  on  either  side  built  up  against 
the  wall.  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath  (20),  an- 
swering to  the  natalio  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimension,  and  probably  similar  to  the  one 
denominated  by  Phny'  puleus.  There  are  four 
steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodyterium  is  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepidarium  (21),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber  (22), 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re- 
cess, and  at  the  farther  extremity  the  Laconicum 
vfith  its  labrum.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  sus- 
pended, and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  like  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  men's  baths. 

The  comparative  smallness  and  inferiority  of  the 
fittings-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 
Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  the  Abbate  lorio^  ingeniously  suggests  that 
they  were  an  old  set  of  baths,  to  which  the  laiger 
ones  were  subsequently  added  when  they  became 
too  small  for  the  increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  city.     But  the  story,  already  quoted,  of  the 
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consul's  wife  who  turned  the  men  out  of  their  baths 
at  Teanum  for  her  convenience,  seems  sufficiently 
to  negative  such  a  supposition,  and  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish, 
were  certainly  less  gallant  than  their  successors. 
In  addition  to  this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that 
the  baths  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
should  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and 
hypocaust ;'  directions  which  are  here  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  baths  of 
Pompeii.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
him  by  the^ditor  of  the  volumes  on  Pompeii  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  Society -for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  excavation  ; 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may 
consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Flan  de  Pompeii, 
by  the  Abbate  lorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usages  respecting  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  Thermae ;  of  which 
establishments  the  baths,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
smallest  part.  The  thermae,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  or 
paltEStra  {vid.  Palestra),  as  described  by  Vitruvi- 
us ;'  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of  baths  in 
conjunction  with  conveniences  for  athletic  games 
and  3'outhful  sports,  exedrae  in  which  the  rhetori- 
cians declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lec- 
tured, as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They  were  dec- 
orated with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  paint- 
mg  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  these  magnificent  structures  were  commenced. 
M.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afforded  these  luxuries 
to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them  the  ther- 
mae and  gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.'  The  Pantheon,  now  existing  at 
Rome,  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
baths ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magnificent 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed  that  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  and  consecrated  it  as  a  temple,  for  which 
use  it  still  serves.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,*  that  the  whole  of  these  build- 
mgs,  together  with  the  adjacent  Thermse  Neronia- 
nas,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  466.  Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Pantheon.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fol- 
lowed by  Nero,  and  afterward  by  Titus ;  the  ruins 
of  whose  thermae  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast 
extent,  partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  Thermae  were  also  oipcted  by  Tra- 
jan, Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
ds  Constantine,  besides  several  which  were  con- 
structed by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumer- 
ates sixteen,  and  Panvinus'  has  added  four  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establish- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  who  sought  the  favour  of  the  people 
to  give  them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius,"  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sulla,  furnished  warm  baths  and  oil  gratis  to  the 
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people  for  one  day  ;  and  Augustus,  on  one  occasioa, 
furnished  warm  baths  and  barbers  to  the  people  fo/ 
the  same  period  free  of  expense,'  and  at  another 
time  for  a  whole  year  to  the  women  as  well  aa 
men.'  From  thence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  the  balnea  was  not 
exacted  at  the  ihermm,  which,  as  being 'the  works 
of  the  emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with 
imperial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charge, 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to 
the  estabhshment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  re-' 
marked,  that  the  old  establishments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise,^  were  term- 
ad  meriloria.*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  regula- 
tions previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae  ;  but  it  is 
to  these  establishments  especially  that  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious  in- 
dulgences of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in  the 
compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  writers,  must 
be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
thermas  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruinous 
state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  which 
they  were  applied,  as  has  been  done  with  respect' to 
the  balnea ;  or,  indeed,  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details  witl 
the  description  which  Vitruvius  has  left  of  the  baths 
appertaining  to  a  Greek  palaestra,  or  the  description 
given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths  of  Hippias.  All,  in- 
deed, is  doubt  and  guess-work ;  each  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  their 
contents  differing  in  almost  all  the  essential  partic- 
ulars from  one  another.  And  yet  the  great  simi- 
larity in  the  ground-plan  of  the  three  which  still  re- 
main cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observ- 
er ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  at  once  that  they  were  all  constracted 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  general  idea  of  these  enormous  edifices, 
which,  from  their  extent  and  magnificence,  have 
been  likened  to  provinces  (in  mod-um  prminciamm 
exstrucia'),  a  ground-plan  of  the  Therms  of  Cara- 
calla is  annexed,  which  are  the  best  preserved 
among  those  remaining,  and  which  were,  perhaps, 
more  splendid  than  all  the  rest.  Those  apartments, 
of  which  the  use  is  ascertained  with  the  appearance 
of  probability,  will  be  alone  marked  and  explamed. 
The  dark  parts  represent  the  remains  still  visible, 
the  open  lines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Caracalla 
when  he  constructed  his  thermae.  B,  Separate  ba- 
thing-rooms, either  for  the  use  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, or,  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  bathe  in  public.  C,  Apodyteria  attached  to  them. 
D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  porticoes.'  F,  F,  Exedrae,  in 
which  there  were  seats  for  the  philosophers  to  hold 
their  conversations.'  G,  Hypaethrae,  passages  open 
to  the  air  :  Hypathrm  ambulationes  quas  Graeci  ire- 
piSpofuSa^,  nostri  xystos  appellant.*  H,  H,  Stadia  in 
the  palrostra — quadrata  sive  oblnnga.'  I,  I,  Possibly 
schools  nr  academies  where  public  lectures  were 
delivered.  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  baths  (balneatorcs).  In  the  lat- 
ter are  staircases  for  ascending  to  the  principal  res- 
ervoir. L,  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  shrubber- 
ies— ambulationes  inter  platanoncs.^"  j\l,  The  arena 
or  stadium  in  which  the  youth  performed  their  ex- 
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prcises,  with  seats  for  the  spectators,'  called  the 
fhealridium.  N,  N,  Reservou's,  with  upper  stories, 
sectional  elevations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
subsequent  woodcuts.  0,  Aqusduct  which  sup- 
plied the  baths.  P,  The  cistern  or  piscina.  This 
external  range  of  buildings  occupies  one  mile  in 
circuit. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  satisfactory 
destinations.  Q  represents  the  principal  entrances, 
of  which  there  were  eight.  R,  the  natatio,  piscina, 
or  cold-water  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
marked  S,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
chambers  which  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
undressing  (apodyteria),  anointing  (uncluaria),  and 
stations  for  the  capsarii.  Those  nearest  to  the  per- 
istyle were,  perhaps,  the  conisteria,  where  the  pow- 
der was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order  to 
obtain  a  firmer  grasp  upon  their  adversaries  • 
"Ille  cavis  hausto  spar  git  me  pulvere  palmis, 
Inque  vicemfulvce  tactu  Jlavcscit  arenas  "^ 

The  inferior  quality  of  the  ornaments  which  these 
apartments  have  had,  and  the  staircases  in  two  of 
Ihem,  afford  evidence  that  they  were  occupied  by 
menials.  T  is  considered  to  be  the  tepidarium, 
with  four  warm  baths  (n,  n,  n,  u)  taken  out  of  its 
four  angles,  and  two  labra,  on  its  two  flanks.  There 
are  steps  for  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of 
which  traces  of  the  conduit  are  still  manifest.  Thus 
It  would  appear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart- 
ment served  as  '  'epidarium,  having  a  balneum  or 
calda  lavatio  in  foui  ,  [  its  corners.    The  centre  part, 
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like  th&t  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  immense  columns. 

The  apartments  beyond  this,  which  are  too  much 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, contained,  of  course,  the  laconicum  and  su- 
datories, for  which  the  round  chamber  W,  and  its 
appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  which  are 
also  contiguous  to  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.' 

e,  c  probably  comprised  the  ephehia,  or  places 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  them,  such  as  the 
sphizristerium  and  corycceum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready."  The  latter  is  derived 
from  KupvKo^,  a  saok,^  which  was  filled  with  bran 
and  olive  husks  for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  suspended  at  a  certain  height, 
an8  swung  backward  and  forward  by  the  players.* 

The  chambers  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  patestra  in  bad  weather.* 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  story,  of  which 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  is  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  exclu- 
sively. From  this  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
both  sexes  always  bathed  together  promiscuously 
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in  the  thermae,  or  that  the  women  were  excludjJ 
altogether  from  these  estabUshments,  and  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  halnea. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
immense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
a  set  of  baths  in  the  therms  was  heated,  which  has 
been  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi  and 
Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  two 
subjoined  sections  of  the  caslellum  aquaiuctus  and 
visctnn.  belonging  to  the  Therraee  of  Caracalla. 


A,  arches  of  the  aquasduct  which  conveyed  the 
water  into  the  piscina  B,  from  whence  it  flowed 
into  the  upper  range  of  cells  through  the  aperture 
at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into  the  lower 
ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  hypocaust  E,  the  prsefurnium  of 
wliich  is  seen  m  the  transverse  section  at  F,  in  the 
lower  cut.  There  were  thirty-two  of  these  cells 
arranged  in  two  rows  over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen 
on  each  side,  and  all  communicating  with  each 
other ;  and  over  these  a  similar  number  similarly 
arranged,  which  communicated  with  those  below 
by  the  aperture  at  D.  The  parting  walls  between 
these  cells  were  likewise  perforated  with  flues, 
which  served  to  disseminate  the  heat  all  round  the 
whole  body  of  water.  When  the  water  was  suffi- 
ciently warm,  it  was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through 
pipes  conducted  lilcewise  through  flues  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  passage, 
and  the  vacuum  was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from 
the  range  above,  which  was  replenished  from  the 
piscina ;  exactly  upon  the  principle  represented  in 
the  drawing  from  the  Thermaj  of  Titus,  ingeniously 
applied  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 

BATIL'LUS  {u/ii;),  a  shovel.  Pliny  mentions 
the  use  of  iron  shovels,  when  heated,  in  testing 
silver  and  verdigris.'_  Horace  ridicules  the  vain 
pomposity  of  a  municipal  officer  in  the  small  town 
of  Fundi,  who  had  a  shovel  of  red-hot  charcoal 
carried  before  him  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing on  it  frankincense  and  other  odours  (pruna  ba- 
tillum').  Varro  points  out  the  use  of  the  shovel  in 
the  poultry-yard  {cum  batillo  circumire,  ac  stcrcus 
toUere").  The  same  instrument  was  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  spade,  for  making  roads  and  for 
various  agricultural  operations  (a/ioi*).  "  Hamas" 
are  also  mentioned  as  utensils  for  extinguishing 
fires.  These  may  have  been  wooden  shovels,  used 
for  throwing  water,  as  wo  now  see  them  employed 
In  some  countries  which  abound  in  pools  and  canals.' 


I.  (Plin.,  ir.  N.,  xxxiii.,  44  ;  xxxiv.,  28.)— 2.  (Sat.,  I.,  v.,  36.) 
-3.  (Do  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  0.)— 4.  (Xon.,  Cyrop.,  vi,,  2.— Brunck, 
Anal.,  11.,  p.  53.— Gooponica,  ii.,  22.) — 5.  (Juv.,  xiv.,  305.) 
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*BATIS  (fiaric),  a  species  of  fish.  It  is  the 
Rata  batis,  L.  ;  called  in  French  Coliart,  in  English 
the  Flair  or  Skate} 

•BATOS  (^drof),  a  plant  or  shrub,  the  species  of 
which,  as  described  by  Theophrastus,"  are  thus 
arranged  by  Stackhouse  :  The  first,  or  bpBo(pv^^,  is 
the  Rubus  fruticosus,  or  Common  Bramble.  The 
second,  or  xfl/«*'^'2'"<'fi  is  the  R.  Chammmorus,  or 
Cloud-berry  (called  in  Scotland  the  Avron  ).  The 
third,  or  KwdataroQ,  is  the  R.  idceus,  or  Raspberry, 
Sprengel  agrees  with  almost  all  the  authorities,  ;)iat 
the  ^uTog,  properly  speaking,  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  is  the  Rubus  fruticosus ;  and  the  iSala,  tbe 
Rubus  iddus.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by 
the  poets,  /3arof  is  often  appUed  to  any  thorny 
shrub.  Thus,  in  the  following  epigram,  it  is  applied 
to  the  stem  of  the  rose : 

"  To  fiodov  uKfiu^et  fiatdv  xpovov,  T/V  de  TrapiXdy 
ZyTtJv  evpfjaet^  ov  (iodov  uKTiA  (Sutov"^ 

*BATRACH'IU.M  (jSaTpaxiov),  a  plant  of  which 
Apuleius  says,  "Nascitur  sape  in  Sardinia."  Hence 
Schulze,  who  is  otherwise  undecided  respecting  it, 
holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Sardoa  herba"  of 
VirgU  and  others,  namely,  a  species  of  the  Ramn 
cuius,  or  Crow-foot.  Sprengel  refers  the  first  spe 
cies  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Ranunculus  Asialiciu; 
the  second  to  the  R.  lanuginosus ;  the  third  to  the 
R.  muricalus ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  R.  aguatilia, 
upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp.* 

♦BATRACHUS  (J3d-paxos),  I.  The  Frog,  called 
in  Latin  Rana.  The  name  was  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Rana.  "  The  common  frogs 
of  Greece,"  observes  Dodwell,  "  have  a  note  totally 
diflierent  from  that  of  the  frogs  of  the  northeni 
climates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  imita- 
tion of  it  than  the  Brekekekex  koax  hoax  of  Aris- 
tophanes."— The  Rana  arborea,  according  to  the 
same  traveller,  is  of  a  most  beautiful  light-gretn 
colour,  and  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
mon frog,  but  is  of  a  smaller  size ;  it  has  also 
longer  claws,  and  a  glutinous  matter  at  its  feet, 
with  which  it  attaches  itself  with  great  facility  to 
any  substance  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  trees,  and  jumps  with  surprising  agility 
from  branch  to  branch.  Its  colour  is  so  nearly 
identified  with  that  of  the  leaves,  that  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Its 
eyes  are  of  a  most  beautiful  vivacity,  and  it  is  so 
extremely  cold  that,  when  held  in  the  hand,  it  pro- 
duces a  chilly  sensation  like  a  piece  of  ice.  Its 
song  is  surprisingly  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  hot  days 
almost  as  incessant  and  tiresome  as  that  of  the  tet- 
tix.  These  anunals  are  more  common  in  Leucadia 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.' 

II.  A  species  offish,  called  in  English  the  Toad- 
fish,  Frog-fish,  and  Sea-devil.  It  is  the  Lopkiua 
piscalorius,  L.  ;  in  French,  Bandroie  ;  in  Italian, 
Martina  pescatore.  Aristotle  calls  it  the  purpaxoc 
ulia^,  Julian  the  /?.  d^iri'f.  By  Qvid  it  is  termed 
Rana;  by  Pliny,  Rana,  and  also  Rana  piscairix; 
and  by  Cicero,  Rana  marina.  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  the  l3i-paxo( 
of  Oppian  would  appear  to  be  the  Lophius  barbatus, 
and  that  of  .^lian  the  L.  vcspertilio.^ 

BAXA  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vegetable 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore,' 
this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on  the  stage  liy  comic, 
while  tlie  cothurnus  was  appropriate  to  tragic  act- 
ors.    When,  therefore,  one  of  the  characters  in 


I.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  Ac— .ffllian,  N.  A.,  xvi.,  13.)- 2. 
(H.  P.,  i.,  2,  8,  15,  16  i  ill.,  18.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  37,  38.1-3.  (An- 
tliol.  Gnoc,  diJtinr.,  39.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  li.,  206.— Bauhin,  Pinai, 
v.,  3.— Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Eclog-.,  vii.,  41.— AJams,  Append.,  s. 
T.)— 5.  (Dodwoll's  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44,  45.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  II.  A, 
ix.,  37.— iEUan,  N.  A.-  ir.,  24  j  xiii.,  1.— Ovid,  Hal  126.— 
Plm.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  54;  xiv.,  10.— Cic,  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  49.)-7. 
(Orig.,  xix.,  33.)  '     ' 


BDELLIUM. 


BEBAIOSEOS  DIKE. 


Plaulus'  says,  '■  Qui  extergentur  haxea  7"  we  may 
suppose  him  to  point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 

Philosophers  also  wore  sandals  of  this  descrip- 
tion, at  least  in  the  time  of  TertuUian"  and  Apule- 
ius,=  and  probably  for  the  sate  of  simplicity  and 
cheapness. 

Isidore  adds  that  baxeae  were  made  of  willow 
(ex  salice),  and  that  they  were  also  called  calones ; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  kuXov,  wood.  It  is  probable  that  in 
Spain  they  were  made  of  Spanish  broom  {spartum*). 
From  numerous  specimens  of  them  discovered  in 
the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the  Egvptians 
made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papjrrus.'  They  are 
sometimes  observable  on  the  feet  of  Egyptian  stat- 
ues. According  to  Herodotus,  sandals  of  papyrus 
(vvoS^/iaTa  j}v6%i.va')  were  a  part  of  the  required 
and  characteristic  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
We  may  presume  that  he  intended  his  words  to  in- 
clude not  only  sandals  made,  strictly  speaking,  of 
papyrus,  but  those  also  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
date-palm  were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apuleius 
makes  distinct  mention,  when  he  describes  a  young 
priest  covered  with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  san- 
dals of  palm  {linteis  amiculis  intectum,  pedesque  pal- 
meis  baxeis  indutum').  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot.  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fastening  the  band  which 
went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together  with 
(he  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  inserted 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and  unwrought. 
The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in  which  the  por- 
tions of  the  palm-leaf  are  interlaced  with  great  neat- 
ness and  regularity,  the  sewing  and  binding  being 
effected  by  fibres  of  papyrus.  The  three  holes  may 
be  observed  for  the  passage  of  the  band  and  liga- 
ture already  mentioned. 


It  appears  that  these  vegetable  sandals  were 
sometimes  ornamented,  so  as  to  become  expensive 
and  fashionable  ;  for  Tertullian  says,  "  Soccus  et  laxa 
quoHdie  deaurantur."'  The  making  of  them,  in  all 
their  variety,  was  the  business  of  a  class  of  men 
called  laxearii ;  and  these,  with  the  solearii,  who 
made  other  kinds  of  sandals,  constituted  a  corpora- 
tion or  college  at  Rome.' 

•BDELLA  (fidaXa),  the  common  Leech,  or  Hi- 
nido  domestica.  The  application  of  leeches  is  often 
recommended  by  Galen  and  the  medical  authors 
subsequent  to  him.  The  poet  Oppian  alludes  to 
the  medicinal  use  of  the  leech,  and  describes  very 
graphically  the  process  by  which  it  fills  itself  with 
blood." 

♦BDELLIUM  {^SaXtov),  commonly  called  a  gum, 


I.  (Men.,II.,iii.,40.)— 2.  (De  TaUio,  p.  117,  ed.  Eigalt.)— 3. 
(Met.,  ii.  and  li.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  7.)— 5.  (Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Customs,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  336.)— 6.  (ii.,  37.)— 7. 
(Met.,  ii.)— 8.  (De  Idol.,  c.  8,  p.  89.)— 9.  (Marini,  Alti  degli 
Fmti  Ait.,  p.  12.)— 10.  (Halieut.,  ii.,  600.— Adams,  Append., 
«.  r.) 


but  in  reality  a  gum-resin,  the  origin  of  which  is  a 
subject  of  doubt.  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  bdellium,  the  source 
of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained  ;  the  oth- 
ers are  matters  of  controversy.  The  Bdellium  ot 
the  ancients  came  from  India,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
and  Bactriana.  The  last  was  the  best.'  It  si  ill 
comes,  though  not  exclusively,  from  Asia.  Adan- 
ton  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  ex- 
ude from  a  thorny  species  of  Amyris,  called  by  the 
natives  Niouttout.  From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  being  obtained  from 
an  Amyris  or  Balsamodendron.  The  opinion  of  its 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  either  the  Leontarus 
domestica  (Gaertn.)  or  the  Borassus  flahelliformis,  is 
very  improbable.  The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced 
by  the  Drucus  Hispanicus  (Decand.),  which  grows 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Borassus  flahelliformis  already  alluded 
to.  Diosoorides  and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of 
bdellium,  the  second  of  which  is  Benzoin,  according 
to  Hardouin  and  Sprengel. 

II.  A  substance  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,"  and  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  Hebrew  name  is  bedolah, 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  by  dvdpa^,  "  carbun- 
cle ;"  the  Syriac  version,  "  beryU"  (reading  bero- 
laW);  the  Arabic,  "pearls;"  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  "  BdeUium ;"  while  some  are  in 
favour  of  "  crystal,"  an  opinion  which  Reland, 
among  others,  maintains.*  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  so  much  value  in  bdellium  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  this  in  the  account  of  a  particular 
region ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
version.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  others, 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Bochart  also  advocates  it 
with  great  learning;  and  it  derives  great  support 
from  another  passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  wliere 
Manna  is  compared  with  Bdellium.  As  the  Manna 
is  said  to  have  been  white  and  round,  these  two 
characteristics  give  rise  at  once  to  a  resemblance 
between  it  and  pearls.' 

BEBAIH'SEQS  AIKH  (fieiaiaaeuc;  Skri),  an  ac 
tion  to  compel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  third 
person.  A  claimant  under  these  circumstances, 
unless  the  present  owner  were  inclined  to  fight  the 
battle  himself  (airo/iaxdv),  was  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the  cause  (cif  irpa- 
TTjpa  uvdyetv).  If  the  vendor  were  then  unwilling 
to  appear,  the  action  in  question  was  the  legal  rem- 
edy against  him,  and  might  be  resorted  to  by  the 
purchaser  even  when  the  earnest  only  had  been 
paid.'  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Pantaenetus  that  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  concluded  by  Heraldus'  that  the  liability 
to  be  so  called  upon  was  inherent  in  the  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific warranty  or  covenants  for  title.  The  same 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  glosses  of  Hesychius 
and  Suidas,  that  this  action  might  in  like  manner 
be  brought  against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.'  If  the 
claimant  had  estabUshed  his  right,  and  been,  by  the 
decision  of  the  d  leasts,  put  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property,  whether  movable  or  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  Pantaenetus, 
the  ejected  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  reim- 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  9.— Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.,  p.  21,  22,  28, 
20.— Ctesias,  Indic,  19.— BiUir  in  loc,  p.  3)8.)— 2.  (v.,  12.)— 
3.  (Bochart,  Hieroz.,  P.  ii.,  col.  674.)— 4,  (Dissert.  Miscell..  P. 
i.,  p.  27,  seqq.— EosenmiiUei,  ad  Gen.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Bochart,  1.  c.) 
—6  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  aiToiiaxetv,l3i6am(jic.)—7.  (Animadv.  m 
balm..  It.,  3,  6.)— 8.  (Animadv.  in  Salm.,  iv  ,  3  in  fin.) 
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BENEFICIUM. 


BERYLLUS. 


bursement  fro.n  the  vendor  by  the  action  in  ques- 
tion.' The  cause  is  classed  by  Meier^  among  the 
6Uat  npoc  TLva,  or  civil  actions  that  fell  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  thesmothet^. 

*BEL'ONE  (JSeUvy),  the  Gar-fish  or  Horn-fish, 
the  Esox  Belone,  L.  It  is  called  Durio  in  Athenaus ; 
/JcAui/j;  •SaTiarrin  by  ^lian  ;=  /lafig  by  Oppian  ;* 
and  Acvs  sive  Belone  by  Pliny,"  who  elsewhere  says, 
"  Belone  qui  aculeali  vocantur."'  The  Belone  gets 
its  name  from  its  long  and  slender  shape,  like  a 
"  needle."  The  bones  of  this  fish  are  remarkable 
for  their  colour,  whtch  is  a  beautiful  green,  not 
arising  either  from  cooking  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
as  some  have  believed.  There  is  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  this  fish  in  the  Addenda  to  Schneider's  edi- 
tion of  jElian,  and  in  Gesner,  De  Aquatilibua.'' 

*BECHION.     {,Vid.  BHXIONO 

*mMA.  (fiijiia).     (yid.  EccLEsiA.) 

BENDIDEI'A  (fievdideia),  a  Thracian  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  BcvSi^,  who  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Artemis*  and  with  the 
Roman  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  bacchanalian 
character.'  From  Thrace  it  was  brought  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Peiraeus,  according 
to  the  scholiast  on  Plato,'"  on  the  nineteenth,  or, 
according  to  Aristoteles  Rhodius  and  others,  ol 
vnojivriiiaTLaTaL,  referred  to  by  Proclus,"  on  the 
twentieth,  of  the  month  Thargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
athensa  Minora.'"  Herodotus'^  says  that  he  knows 
that  the  Thracian  and  PaBonian  women,  when  they 
sacrifice  to  the  royal  Artemis,  never  offer  the  vic- 
tims without  a  wheat-stalk  (avtv  irvpav  KaMfiijc). 
This  was  probably  at  the  BevdiSeia.  The  Temple 
of  BevS[(  was  called  Berdi'rfejot'.'* 

BENEFI'GIUM  ABSTINENDI.     (Vid.  Heees.) 

BENEFrCIUM,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.  The  word 
beneficium  is  equivalent  to  feudum  or  fief  in  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  interest  in  land, 
or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or  things  im- 
movable." The  beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  bene- 
ficium. The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastical  prpferment." 

The  term  beneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earher  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  it  was  usual  for  a  general  or  a 
governor  of  a  province  to  report  to  the  treasury 
the  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had 
done  good  service  to  the  state  :  those  who  were 
included  in  such  report  were  said  in  beneficiis  ad 
izrarium  defe'Hi}''  In  benefieiis  in  these  passages  may 
mean  that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and 
so  the  word  beneficium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals  ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  refer- 
ence also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and  olB- 
ces  of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  bcneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanus. 

Beneficium  also  signified  any  promotion  conferred 
un,  or  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who_were  thence 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  6.)— 2.  (Att.  Process,  526.)— 3.  (N. 
A..,  U.,  «0.)— 4.  (Hal.,  i.)— 5.  (II.  N.,  ix.,  51.)— 6.  (II.  N., 
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called  beneficiarii :  this  practice  was  common,  as 
we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Gruter,'  in  some  of 
which  the  beneficiarius  is  represented  by  the  two 
letters  B.  F.  In  this  sense  we  must  understand 
the  passage  of  Caesar"  when  he  speaks  of  the  mag- 
na benefieia  and  the  magna  clientelat  of  Pompey  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Beneficiarius  is  also  used  by  Ck- 
sar'  to  express  the  person  who  had  received  a 
beneficium.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from 
these  passages  what  the  beneficium  actually  was. 
It  might  be  any  kind  of  honour,  or  special  exemp- 
tion from  service.* 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festus'  to  munifex, 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  military 
service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to  do  mil- 
itary  service. 

It  appears  that  grants  of  land  and  other  things 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  called  beneficia, 
and  were  entered  in  a  book  called  Liber  Benefid- 
orum.'  The  secretary  or  clerk  who  kept  this  book 
was  called  a  commentariis  beneficiorum,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter.' 

*BER'BERI  (fiipSepi),  according  to  Rondelet,  the 
Concha  margaritifera,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  meaning, 
as  Adams  supposes,  the  Avicula  maTgaritifera  of  later 
naturalists.'  Eustathius  makes  it  an  Indian  name. 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  region,  or  seacoast,  term- 
ed Barbaria.' 

♦BERRIKOKILA  (/ScpiKo/cKo),  a  synonyme  of  the 
Malum  Armeniacum,  or  Apricot. 

*BERYLLUS  (IS^pvMog),  the  Beryl,  a  precious 
stone,  forming  a  sub-species  of  emerald.  The  Ro- 
mans would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
studding  their  cups  with  beryls,  and  hence  Juvenal 
says,  *'c£  incequales  beryllo  Vitro  ten£i  phialas."^' 
The  affinity  between  the  berjl  and  the  emerald  waT 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  hence  Pliny  re- 
marks, "  Beryls  appear  to  many  to  have  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  a  like  nature  with  emeralds.'"  A(v 
cording  to  this  writer,  they  came  from  India,  anc 
were  rarely  found  in  other  countries.  At  the  pres 
ent  day,  however,  the  finest  beryls  are  obtained 
from  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  Th^  occur, 
also,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
Siberia,  in  France,  Saxony,  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil,  especially  the  latter.'"  The  normal  type  of 
the  Beryl,  as  of  the  emerald,  is  the  hexaedral  prism, 
more  or  less  modified  ;  the  pointing,  however,  is 
not  always  complete."  Pliny  seems  to  regard  this 
crystalline  form  of  the  stone  as  the  result  of  the 
lapidary's  art ;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  sup- 
pose the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  shape.  The 
same  writer  enumerates  eight  different  kinds :  "  The 
best  were  those  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  aqua  ma- 
rina, or,  as  the  French  tenn  it,  Bcrii  aigue-marine. 
The  next  in  esteem  were  called  Chrysoberyls,  and 
are  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  'paullo  pallidi- 
orcs,  sed  in  aureum  colorem  cxeunte  fulgore.'  This 
was  probably  the  yellow  emerald,  such  as  occurs  in 
Auvergne,  or  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut.  The  third 
was  called  Chrysoprase,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been,  in  fact,  as  Pliny  says  some  considered  it,  a 
mineral  proprii generis,  different  from  the  Beryl.  It 
resembled  in  colour  the  juice  of  the  leak,  but  with 
somewhat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  its  name. 
Although  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  mineral  here 
described,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprase,  and  to  which  Leh-. 
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man  was  the  first  in  modern  times  who  gave  the  an- 
cient name.  The  fourth  variety  of  Beryl  was  of  a 
colour  approaching  the  hyacinth;  the  fifth  were 
termed  aermdes ;  the  sixth  were  of  a  wax,  the  sev- 
enth of  an  olive  colour.  The  last  variety  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  resembled  crystal,  but  contained  hairy 
threads  and  impurities.  These  were  probably  such 
crystals  of  quartz  as  are  oflien  found,  rendered  part- 
ly opaque  by  chlorite,  or  penetrated  by  capillary 
crystals  of  epidote,  actinolite,  or  other  minerals. 
Pliny  observes  that  the  Indians  stained  rock-crystal 
In  such  a  way  as  to  counterfeit  other  gems,  and  es- 
pecially the  BeryJ,"' 

BESTIA'RII  {^Jipwfuixoi)  were  persons  who 
fought  with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  {auctaramenlum'),  and  who  were  allowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
permitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.'  The  bestiarii,  who  fought  with  the 
beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  are  always  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  gladiators,  who  fought  with  one  an- 
other.* It  appears  that  there  were  schools  in  Rome, 
in  which  persons  were  trained  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  (schola  besciarum  or  bestiariorum?). 

*BETA  (reOrAof,  -ov,  -iov,  -i?,  or  oEirXoi'),  the 
Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaris.  The  Greeks  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  this  vegetable  by  means  of  their  col- 
our, namely,  the  Black  and  the  White  Beet,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  also  called  the  Sicilian.  The 
white  was  preferred  to  the  other.  The  Romans 
had  also  tvo  kinds,  in  name  at  least,  the  vernal  and 
autumnal,  u».:ng  their  names  from  the  periods  when 
Ihey  were  sown.  The  largest  beets  were  procured, 
around  Circeii.' 

*BETTON'ICA  and  BRETT ANTCA  {^cTToviKri 
and  /JperTavi/tiJ),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
"  the  Betony."  "  It  is  almost  incredible,"  observes 
Adams,  "  how  much  of  confusion  and  mistake  has 
arisen  about  these  terms.  With  respect  to  the 
Betonioa  of  Paul  of  ^gina,  the  most  probable  opin- 
ion is  that  held  by  Bauhin,  namely,  that  it  was  ei- 
ther the  Veronica  officinalis,  common  male  Speed- 
well, or  the  Y.  serpyllifoha,  or  smooth  Speedwell.  In 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  the  former  of  these, 
and  in  the  Northern  Flora  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  latter, 
gets  the  additional  name  of  '  Paul's  Betony.'  The 
^sTToviKTi,  which  was  merely  a  synonyme  of  the 
Ksarpov,  was  most  probably  either  the  Betonica  offi- 
cinalis, or,  as  Sprengel  rather  thinks,  the  B.  alopec- 
uros.  We  now  come  to  the  BperraviK^  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  This  he  describes  as  resembling  wUd  Dock 
(/loTraflcj  aypia),  but  having  a  larger  and  rougher 
leaf  He  ascribes  to  it,  also,  a  styptic  power,  which 
rendered  it  well  adapted  for  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Paul  of  vEgina,  in  like  manner,  com- 
pares his  PpeTTavmri  to  the  wild  Dock,  and  com- 
mends it  for  the  cure  of  mortifications  of  the  mouth, 
oy  which  he  no  doubt  means  Scurvy.  This  is  the 
plant  upon  the  uses  of  Avhich  a  small  work  was 
written  by  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  Augustus. 
Phis  Libellus  was  published  at  Zurich,  A.D.  1537, 
with  notes  by  Humelbergius.  It  is  a  tract,  how- 
ever, of  little  value,  either  in  a  philological  or  scien- 
tific point  of  view ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  reas  in 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work  which  we 
possess.  Munting,  in  a  very  learned  work, '  De  Vera 
Antiquorum  Herha  Brittanica,'  gives  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  modern 
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authorities  on  Bctany  respecting  this  herb,  ha 
shows  that  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Cochlearia, 
Anagallis,  Consoliia,  Veronica,  Prunella,  &c.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  he  thinks,  is  thai 
it  was  some  species  of  Dock  or  Rumex.  Sprengel 
too,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  eithei 
the  Rumex  hydrolapathum  or  Aquaticus,  L.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  maybe  prop- 
er to  mention  that  the  Brettanica  is  noticed  under 
the  name  of  the  black  Dock'  by  Aetius."  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Vetlonica,  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Vet- 
tones  in  Spain  having  discovered  this  herb.  Its 
uses  and  virtue  in  medicine  were  almost  countless, 
so  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  Italians  re- 
specting it :  "  aver  piu  virtu  che  la  bettonica,"  "  to 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettonica.'" 

♦BH'XION  (Prixtov),  a  plant,  which  WoodviUe, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  nearly  all  the  commenta- 
tors agree  is  the  Tussilago  farfara,  or  Colt's-foot. 
Galen  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  be 
lieved  to  possess  the  property  of  aiding  coughs  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  (/3<7f,  -rixk,  being  the  Greek 
term  for  a  cough^).  A  patent  medicme,  prepared 
from  the  Colt's-foot,  is,  according  to  Adams,  much 
cried  up  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  a  cure 
for  coughs.' 

BIAI'flS  AIKH  (^laiav  dinrj).  This  action  might 
be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  the 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any  kind, 
were  the  subject  of  accusation  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes*  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Forty.  According  to  Plutarch,"  the  law  prescri- 
bed that  ravishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100  drachms  ; 
but  other  accounts  merely  state  generally  that  the 
convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  were  laid  {Snt7.^v  ttjv  fiXdOyv 
b<jiei7i.eiv^) ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  fine,  and  the  state,  as  a  party  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts, Meier'  supposes  the  rape  to  have  been 
estimated  by  law  at  100  drachms,  and  that  the 
plaintitf  fixed  the  damages  in  reference  to  other  in- 
juries simultaneous  with,  or  consequent  upon,  the 
perpetration  of  the  main  offence.  With  respect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  action  j3iaiuv  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  k^ovXrig,  in  that  the  former 
imphes  the  employment  of  actual  violence,  the  lat- 
ter merely  such  detention  of  property  as  amounted 
to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of  law,'  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  non-payment  of  damages  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  his  fa- 
vour by  a  court  of  justice.' 

BIB'ASIS  (PiSact;)  was  a  kind  of  gymnastic 
dance,  much  practised  among  the  Spartans,  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  dance  consisted  in  spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
behind;  a  feat  of  which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aris- 
tophanes" prides  herself  The  number  of  success- 
ful strokes  was  counted,  and  the  most  skilful  re- 
ceived prizes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Pollux,"  that  a  Laconian  girl 
had  danced  the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which 
was  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before."  The 
bibasis  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the.  same  as  the 
f)a6a%vji(civ,  which  Pollux"  explains  by  ct/iCi  to 
7ro(5t  Tov  ylovTov  rzaieiv,  on  the  meaning  of  which 
see  Hesychius." 
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BIBLIOPO'LA,  a  bookseller,'  l3i6Xioirulr!(,'  also 
railed  librarius,'  in  Greek  also  l3i6Mav  adnn'^of, 
or  pi62,ioKuK7iXo;.''  The  shop  was  called  apoth- 
;ca.  ((iKoOriKii),  or  taberna  libraria,^  or  merely  libra- 
rian The  Romans  had  their  Paternoster  Row  ;  for 
the  bibliopoliE  or  librarii  lived  mostly  in  one  street, 
called  Argiletuni,  to  which  Martial  alludes'  when 
addressing  his  book  on  the  prospect  of  the  criticism 
it  would  meet  with  : 

"  Argiletanas  mmis  habitare  tabemas, 
Quum  tibi,  parve  liber,  scrinia  nostra  vacent." 
Another  favourite  quarter  of  the  booksellers  was 
the  Vicus  Sandalarius.'  There  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  bookstalls  by  the  temples  of  Vertum- 
nus  and  Janus,  as  we  gather  from  Horace's  address 
to  his  book  of  Epistles  :' 

"  Yerlumnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  mderis." 
Again,  Horace'"  prides  himself  on  his  books  not 
being  to  be  seen  at  the  common  shops  and  stalls,  to 
he  thumbed  over  by  every  passer-by  : 
"  Nulla  taberna  meos  habcat,  neque  pila  libellos ; 

Queis  manus  insudet  vidgi,  Hermogenisque  Tigelliy 

Booksellers  were  not  found  at  Rome  only,  though 
they  were,  of  course,  rare  in  smaller  cities.  Pliny" 
says  he  had  not  supposed  that  there  were  any  book- 
sellers at  Lugdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  even  had  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  in 
an  amusing  epigram,'"  tells  a  person  called  Quintus, 
who  had  asked  him  by  a  broad  hint  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  his  works,  that  he  could  get  one  at  Try- 
phon's,  the  bookseller : 

'*  Ezigis  xU  daneTji  nostras  tibi,  Quinte,  libellos , 
Non  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon." 

The  booksellers  not  only  sold  books ;  they  tran- 
scribed them  also,  and  employed  persons  for  the 
purpose ;  but  they  did  not  consider  themselves  an- 
swerable always  for  the  correctness  of  the  copy.'^ 
Sometimes  the  author  revised  it  to  oblige  a  friend 
who  might  have  bought  it.'* 

On  the  shop-door  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale ; 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Martial"  and  by  Hor- 
ace." 

The  remuneration  of  authors  must  have  been 
very  small,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Martial,  who  says,  for  example,  that  a  nice  copy  of 
his  first  book  of  Epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii."  Pliny  the  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  offered  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  ses- 
terces for  his  C&mmentarii  Electorum  '® 

Books  then,  as  now,  often  found  their  way  into 
other  shops  besides  book-shops,  as  waste  paper ;  and 
schoolboys  had  frequently  to  go,  for  example,  to  the 
fishmonger's  to  see  if  he  had  the  book  they  want- 
ed." Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books." 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (pSXioer/Kv,  or  aizoefiKri  !3i6- 
Tiiuv),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection  of 
books  was  kept ;  secondarily,  the  collection  itself  °' 
Little  as  the  states  of  antiquity  dealt  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  public  collections  of  books 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  That  of  Pisis- 
tratus  was  intended  for  public  use  ;'"  it  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxes.  About  the 
same  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  is  said  to 
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have  founded  a  library.  In  the  best  days  of  Athens, 
even  private  persons  had  large  collections  of  books ; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  know  anything  be^ 
longed  to  Euclid,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle.'  Strabo 
says"  that  Aristotle  was  thef  first  who,  to  his  knowl- 
edge,  made  a  collection  of  books,  and  taught  the 
Egyptian  kings  the  arrangement  of  a  library.  The 
most  important  and  splendid  public  library  of  an- 
tiquity was  that  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex- 
andrea,  begun  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased 
and  rearranged  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  man- 
ner by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  appointed 
a  fixed  librarian,  and  otherwise  provided  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  The  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  contained,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,' 
700,000  volumes ;  according  to  Josephus,  500,000 ; 
and  according  to  Seneca,*  400,000.  The  differ 
ent  reckoning  of  different  authors  may  be  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  supposing  that  they 
give  the  number  of  books  only  in  a  part  of  the  libra- 
ry; for  it  consisted  of  two  part.?,  one  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Brucheion,  the  other  in  the  part 
called  Serapeion.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  boughi 
Aristotle's  collection  to  add  to  t.he  library,  and  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes  continued  to  add  to  the  stock.  A 
great  part  of  this  splendid  library  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  siege  of  Alexandrea  by  Julius  Cssar: 
some  writers  say  that  the  whole  was  burned ;  but 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  stated  above  seema 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend 
so  far.  At  any  rate,  the  library  was  soon  restored, 
and  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  A.D.  640.'  Connected 
with  the  greater  division  of  the  library,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Alexandrea  called  Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of 
college,  to  which  the  name  of  Mouseion  (or  Museum| 
was  given.  Here  many  favoured  literati  pursueil 
their  studies,  transcribed  books,  and  so  forth ;  lec- 
tures also  were  delivered.  ( Vid.  Auditorium.)  The 
Ptolemies  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in  zeal. 
Eumenes,  kin?  '  f  Pergamus,  became  a  patron  of 
literature  and  ike  sciences,  and  established  a  libra- 
ry, which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
porting papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandrea. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase,  till 
Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra.' 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  that  founded 
by  Asinius  PoUio,'  and  was  in  the  atrium  Liberta- 
tis  (vid.  Atrium)  on  Mount  Aventine.'  Jslius  Cs- 
sar  had  projected  a  Greek  and  Latin  lib;ary,  and 
had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measurts  for  the 
establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented 
by  his  death.'  The  library  of  Pollio  wa?  followed 
by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  Temple  of  .\pollo  on 
Mount  Palatine,'"  and  another,  bibliotherae  Octavi 
anas  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sister  Octavia),  in 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus."  There  were  als(<  hbra- 
ries  on  the  Capitol,'"  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,"  in 
the  palace  of  Tiberius,'*  besides  the  Ulpian  library, 
which  was  the  most  famous,  founded  by  Tiajan," 
called  Ulpian  from  his  own  name,  Ulpius.  Tliis 
library  was  attached  by  Diocletian  as  an  ornament 
to  his  thermte." 

Private  collections  of  books  were  made  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  second  Ptmic  war.  The  zeal  of  Ci- 
cero, Atticus,  and  others  in  increasing  their  libra- 
ries is  well  known."    It  became,  in  fact,  the  fashion 
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BIPALIUM. 


*o  have  a  room  elegantly  furnished  as  a  library,  and 
reserved  for  that  purpose.'  However  ignorant  or 
unstudious  a  person  might  be,  it  was  fashionable  to 
appear  learned  by  having  a  library,  though  he  might 
never  even  read  the  titles  of  the  books.  Seneca' 
condemns  the  rage  for  mere  book-collecting,  and 
rallies  those  who  were  more  pleased  with  the  out- 
side than  the  inside.  Lucian  wrote  a  separate 
piece  to  expose  this  common  folly  (Trpor  awaidevrcyv 
Kal  KoTAa  ^i.61ia  ovov/itvov). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect :  "  Usus 
tnim  matutinum  ■postuiat  lumen :  item  in  hibliothecis 
lihri  non  putrescent.'^^ 

In  Herculaneum  a  library  fully  furnished  was  dis- 
covered. Round  the  walls  it  had  cases  containing 
the  books  in  rolls  (vid.  Libee)  ;  these  cases  were 
numbered.  It  was  a  very  small  room ;  so  small 
that  a  person,  by  stretching  out  his  arras,  could  touch 
both  sides  of  it.  The  cases  were  called  either  ar- 
maria,* or  loculamenta,^  or  foruli,^  or  nidi.''  Asin- 
ius  Pollio  had  set  the  fashion  in  his  public  library 
of  adorning  the  room  with  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Minerva 
and  the  Muses.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
in  the  private  libraries  of  the  rich.'  Martial'  sends 
to  his  brother  Turanius  a  copy  of  some  verses, 
which  he  sent  with  a  bust  of  himself  to  Avitus,  who 
wished  to  have  a  bust  of  Martial  in  his  library.  So, 
in  the  library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens, 
there  were  oucijfiara  u-yuXfLaat  KSKOc/XTjfzeva  Kal  ypa- 
6al^-  KaruKEtrat.  6e  E^  avru  (3t6Ma.^°  The  charge  of 
the  libraries  in  Rome  was  given  to  persons  called 
librarii.     {Vid.  Libr.vrius.) 

BI'KOS  (/3i«:of ),  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel  in 
common  use  among  the  Greeks."  Hesychius"  de- 
fines it  as  a  ard/ivog  with  handles.  It  was  used  for 
holding  wine,'^  and  salted  meat  and  fish.'*  Herod- 
otus'-^ speaks  of  (3iKov^  (j>0Lvuc7itmjg  Kardyovci  olvov 
jrMovg,  which  some  commentators  interpret  by 
"  vessels  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree  full  of 
wine."  But  as  Eustathius"^  speaks  of  olvov  (poiviicl- 
vov  i31ko(,  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Herodotus  I3i- 
icovi:  ipotvucriiov,  k.  t.  2..,"  vessels  full  of  palm  wine." 

BIDENS.     iVid.  RisTRHM.) 

BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
any  one  had  been  struck  by  lightning  (fulguritus"), 
or  where  any  one  had  been  killed  by  lightning  and 
buried.  Such  a  place  was  considered  sacred. 
Priests,  who  were  called  bidentales  (i.  e.,  sacerdotes), 
collected  the  earth  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
lightning,  and  everything  that  had  been  scorched, 
and  burned  it  in  the  ground  with  a  sorrowful  mur- 
mur." The  officiating  priest  was  said  condere  ful- 
gur;^^  he  farther  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacrifi- 
cing a  two-year-old  sheep  {bidens),  whence  the  name 
of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also  erected  an 
altar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or  fence.  It 
was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place, =»  or  to 
touch  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it."  Sometimes  a  bi- 
dental  which  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length 
of  time,  was  restored  and  renovated;"  but  to  re- 
move the  bounds  of  one  (movere  bidental),  or  in  any 
way  to  violate  its  sacred  precincts,  was  considered 
as  sacrilege.'^'    From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  believed,  that  a  person  who  was 
guilty  of  profaning  a  bidental  woiJd  be  punished  by 
the  gods  with  phrensy ;  and  Seneca'  mentions  an- 
other belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  would  produce  in  any  one 
who  drank  it  death  or  madness.  Persons  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  (fulguriti)  were  not  re- 
moved, but  were  buried  on  the  spot.' 

BIDI./EI  (ficSialoi),  called  in  inscriptions  j3iSeoi  or 
pi&voi,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  business 
was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Their 
house  of  meeting  (apxetov)  was  in  the  market- 
place.' They  were  either  five*  or  six  in  number,' 
and  had  a  president,  who  is  called  in  inscriptions 
TrpEaSvg  Pidiuv.'  Bockh  conjectures  that  pideoi  or 
fiidvoi  is  the  Laconian  form  for  Uvol  or  YiSvoi,  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges  among  the  youth.' 

Valkenaer'  supposes  that  the  bidiaei  were  the 
same  as  the  vo/j,o(pvXaKE(:,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
in  Pausanias,'  kuc  voi.io(pvXdiiuv  KahjvfiEvuv  jScSiai- 
ov,  instead  of  ical  vofio^v^uKuv  Kal  KaXovfitvuv  ^i- 
diaiuv :  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh  show 
that  the  bidisei  and  voiioifivhiKEg  Were  two  separate 
classes  of  officers. 

BIGA  or  BIGvE,  in  Greek  avvupla  or  avvapt( 
{bijuge  curriculum^'),  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  other  animals.  This  kind  of  turn-out  is  said  by 
Pliny  {bigas  primuvi  Phrygum  junxit  natio^^ )  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Phrygians.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  kinds,  and  in  Homer  by  far  the  most 
common  (Si^vyoi  Ivriroi").  Four-horse  chariots  are 
also  mentioned.'^  Pliny'*  mentions  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses.  This  was  the  largest  number  usual 
under  the  emperors  ;'*  but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
which  Nero  drove  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses."  The  name  biga  was  applied  more  to 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  processions  or  tri- 
umphs, and  on  other  public  occasions,  than  to  the 
common  vehicles  of  every-day  life."  The  form  of 
the  biga  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  ap/aa  or  Slippos, 
being  a  rather  short  carriage  on  two  wheels,  open 
above  and  behind,  upon  which  the  driver  usually 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  cut  in  the  next 
article.     {Vid.  Bioatus.) 

BIGATUS  {i.  c,  nummus),  a  silver  denarius,  on 
which  the  representation  of  a  biga  was  stamped." 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Roman  money,  as 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus,  who  says"  that 
the  Germans,  although  mostly  practising  barter, 
still  had  no  objection  to  old  and  well-known  coins 
{pecuniam  vetercm  et  diu  notam),  such  as  higati. 
Bigati  were  also  called  argcntum  bigatum."  The 
value  was  different  at  different  times.  {Vid.  Dena- 
rius.) A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  quadriga  was  stamped,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  Quadrigatus.  The  annexed  cuts,  represent- 
ing a  bigatus  and  quadrigatus,  are  taken  from  coins 
in  the  British  Museum. 


BIPA'LIUM.     {Vid.  Pala.) 
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BIPENNIS.     (,Vid.  Secheis.) 

BIRE'MIS  was  used  in  two  significations.  I.  It 
signified  a  ship  with  two  banks  of  oars,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  construction  of  which  is  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle Navis.  Such  ships  were  called  S'lKpora  by  the 
Greeks,  which  term  is  also  used  by  Cicero  {Ipse 
Domitius  dona  plane  habet  dicrota^)  and  Hirtius 
(Capit  ex  co  prcelio  penterem  unam,  triremes  duas,  di- 
crolas  octo').  11.  It  signified  a  boat  rowed  by  two 
oars,=  in  which  sense  it  must  be  used  by  Horace 
when  he  says : 

"  Tunc  me,  biremis  prasidio  scapha, 
Tutum  per  JEgeos  tu.mii.Uus 

Auraferet,  geminusque  Pollux."* 

BIRRHUS  {l3if)^oc,  pijpos),  a  cape  or  hood,  which 
was  worn  out  of  doors  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometimes  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On 
the  former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian with  the  lacerna,  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cucullus.'  It  had  a  long  nap  (amphiiallus, 
i.  e.,  amphimallus,  villosus'),  which  was  commonly 
of  sheep's  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver's  wool  {Mr- 
rhus  castoreus'').  In  consequence  of  its  thickness,  it 
was  also  rather  stiff  (byrrhim  rigentem').  Accord- 
ing to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  it  might 
be  either  dear,'  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  purchased  by 
the  common  people. 

These  garments,  as  well  as  lacemae,  were  woven 
at  Canusium  in  Apulia ;  and  probably  their  name 
(byrrhus,  i.  c,  Truf)^o()  was  derived  from  the  red  col- 
our of  the  wool  for  which  that  district  was  cele- 
brated. They  were  also  made  in  different  parts  of 
Gaul,  especially  among  the  Atrebates."  Soon  af- 
terward they  came  into  general  use,  so  that  the 
birrhus  is  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  pub- 
lished A.D.  303,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  maxi- 
mum of  prices  for  all  the  articles  which  were  most 
commonly  used  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 

*BISON  ((Steuv),  "the  naTiie  of  a  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  bos  ('  ox'),  comjijehending  two  living  spe- 
cies, one  of  them  the  European,  now  become  very 
scarce,  and  verging  towards  extinction ;  the  other 
the  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
man,  still  multitudinous.  A  good  deal  of  conflicting 
opinion  has  thrown  some  obscurity  over  the  Euro- 
pean species.  Pennant,  in  his  '  British  Zoology,' 
after  stating  his  belief  that  the  ancient  wild  cattle 
of  Britain  were  the  Bisontes  jubali  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues  :  '  The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  de- 
scribed- by  Cffisar,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same  which 
is  called  by  the  modern  Germans  Aurochs,  i.  e.,  Bos 
sylveslris.'  This  opinion  is  not  correct.  Though 
there  are  parts  of  Csesar's  description  applicable  to 
the  European  Bison,  there  is  one  striking  character- 
istic which  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Caesar's  Urus 
was  identical  with  it.  A  glance  at  the  European  Bi- 
son will  convince  us  that  it  could  never  have  afforded 
the  horns  whose  amplitude  Csesar  celebrates.  In 
the  ArchcBologia  (vol.  iii.,  p.  15)  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Borstal  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bison  or  buffalo.  That  it  might  have  belonged  to  a 
buffalo  is  not  impossible  ;  but  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  a  bison  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  following  de- 
scription :  '  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  bend,  and  twenty  three  inches  on  the  con- 
cave. The  inside  at  the  large  end  is  three  inches 
diameter,  being  perforated  there  so  as  to  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
deep  ;  but  farther  on  it  is  thicker,  being  not  so  much 
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or  so  neatly  perforated.'  Such  a  horn  might  indeei] 
have  crowned  the  head  of  Caesar's  Urus,  a  species 
which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  extinct.  Caesar's  Urus, 
then,  was  not,  as  it  would  appear,  the  European  Bi- 
son. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mson  ju- 
balus  of  Pliny,'  which  he  seems  to  distinguish  fi:om 
the  Urus,  was  the  European  Bison,  or  Aurochs ;  and 
though,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book, 
he  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Paeonia, 
called  a  Bonasus,  after  he  has  dismissed  his  Bi- 
sontes jubati,  and  with  every  appearance  of  a  coa 
elusion  on  his  part  that  the  Bonasus  .and;  Bison 
were  not  identical,  his  own  description,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Aristotle,"  will  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  Bison  jubatus  and  Bonasus  of  Pliny  and 
others,  the  Bovaaao;  or  Bovaoof  of  Aristotle  (for  the 
word  is  written  both  ways),  and  the  Biarav  of  Op- 
pian,  were  no  other  than  the  European  Bison,  the 
Aurochs  (Auerochs)  of  the  Prussians,  the  Zubr  of 
the  Poles,  the  Taurus  Paonius,  &c.,  of  Jonston  and 
others,  I'Aurochs  and  le  Bonasus  of  Bufibn,  Bos 
Urus  of  Boddaert,  and  Bos  Bonasus  of  Linnaeus.  Cu- 
vier considers  it  as  certain,  that  the  European  Bi- 
son, the  largest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  massive  of  all 
existing  quadrupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lithuanian  forests, 
and  perhaps  in  those  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  is  a  distinct 
species,  which  man  has  never  subdued.  Following 
out  this  subject  with  his  usual  industry  and  ability, 
that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  Europe 
possessed  a  Urus,  a  Thur  of  the  Poles,  different 
from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  it  is 
only  in  its  remains  that  the  species  can  be  traced ; 
such  repiains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a  species  of 
ox,  different  from  the  Aurochs,  in  the  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.  This,  Cuvier  thinks,  must 
be  the  Urus  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our  do- 
mestic Ox ;  the  stock,  perhaps,  whence  our  wild  cat- 
tle descended  ;  while  the  Aurochs  of  the  present  day 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the 
ancients,  a  species  which  has  never  been  brought 
under  the  yoke. — The  elevated  ridge  of  the  spine 
on  the  shoulders,  long  legs,  a  woolly  fur,  and  the 
residence  in  mountain  forests,  cause  the  Bison  to 
approach  nearer  the  Damaline  and  Catoblepine  gen- 
era than  the  Buffaloes."^  For  some  remarks  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  lat- 
ter, consult  article  Bubalis. 

BISSEXTUM.     (Yid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
BISSEXTUS,  or  BISSEXTILIS  ANNUS.   {Vtd. 
Calendar,  Roman.) 

*BIT'UMEN,  a  Latin  word  used  by  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  and  other  Roman  v^Titers,  to  indicate  a  spe- 
cies of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  term  appears  to 
have  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  ninaa,  Tina, 
"  pitch,"  its  earlier  form  having  probably  been  "pit- 
timen."  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  uu^aXror 
(in  modern  Latin  asphaltum),  for  wliich  no  satisfac- 
tory derivation  has  been  assigned.  The  most  ap- 
proved kind  of  Bitumen  was  the  Jewish,  from  Lake 
Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea) ;  but  Bitumen  in  various 
states,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  naphtha,  to 
that  of  dry,  solid,  black  asphaltum,  was  well  known 
and  much  used  among  the  ancients.  They  appear 
to  have  employed  both  Maltha  and  melted  Asphal- 
tum as  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
&c.  Thus  the  bricks  of  which  the  W'alls  of  Baby- 
lon were  constructed  were  cemented  by  a  bitumen, 
which  was  found  abundantly  in  that  vicinity  on 
springs,  or  Heating  on  the  river  Is,  which  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Asphaltum  or  Maltha,  either  pure 
or  mixed  witli  a  liquid  extracted  from  the  cedar 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead 

1.  (H.  N.,  iiiii.,  15  1  xxviii.,  10.)— 2.  (H.  \.,  ii.,  a.)-3.  (Pea- 
ny  Cyclopoid.,  iv.,  p.  461.) 
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bodies.'  In  Syria,  Asphaltum  was  dug  from  quar- 
ries in  a  solid  state  "  In  Zante  (the  ancient  Zacyn- 
iiius)  there  is  a  pitch  spring,  which  we  Imow  to 
have  been  at  work  for  above  2000  years."  At  Ag- 
■  rigentum,  in  Sicily,  a  species  of  liquid  bitumen  was 
burned  in  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oil.*  The  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  celebrated  Greek  fire  is  sup- 
posed by  Klapvoth  to  have  been  some  variety  of 
Asfhaltum.— Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  a  generic 
term,  comprehending  several  inflammable  bodies  of 
different  degrees  of  consistency,  namely.  Naphtha, 
Tetroleum,  Mineral  Tar,  Mineral  Pitch,  and  Asphal- 
tum. From  the  description  of  ua(j)a?iTo;  given  by 
Dioscorides,  it  would  appear  that  he  applied  the 
term  not  only  to  the  Bitumen  solidum,  or  Asphaltum, 
of  Wallerus,  but  likewise  to  the  more  liquid  sorts  of 
bitumen.' 

BAABH2  AIKH  (PUOri;  S'ikti).  This  action  was 
available  m  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had  sus- 
tained a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another  ;  and  from 
the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that  wheth- 
er the  injury  originated  in  a  fault  of  omission  or 
commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  <r  f  the 
plaintiff  or  his  prospective  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the  de- 
fendant. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  woidd  arise, 
but  the  two  great  classes  into  which  (SXdSai  may  be 
divided  are  the  IvBcafioi  and  the  aBcajioi.  The  first 
of  these  will  include  all  causes  arising  from  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal  bond  was 
annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law  specified  the 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  upon  conviction ; 
the  second,  all  injuries  of  property  which  the  law 
did  not  specify  nominatim,  but  generally  directed  to 
be  punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  estimated 
damage  if  the  offence  was  intentional,  if  otherwise 
by  a  bare  compensation.'  Besides  the  general 
word  J37i,u6rif,  others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of 
actions  of  this  kind,  as  avSpairodov,  TsrpaTzodfji/,  fie- 
raXlufi,  and  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  plain- 
tiff seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
'EBXaipE  fi£,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  ovk  airodi- 
doif  ijiol  TO  apyvpiov  in  Demosthenes.'  The  prop- 
er court  was  determined  by  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  damage  done 
by  Philocleon  to  the  cake-woman's  basket,'  and 
supposititious  testimony  given  in  the  name  of  anoth- 
er, thereby  rendering  such  person  hable  to  an  ac- 
tion, Tpcv6o/iapTvpiC)v,'  were  equally  fHadai,  at  Attic 
law,  the  variety  of  the  actions,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  jurisdictions  under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  absence  of  farther  specifi- 
cation upon  this  point. 

*BLATTA  (ail^Ti),  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  an  insect  of  the  family  of  the  Orthoptera, 
and  of  which  they  were  acquainted  with  several 
kinds.  From  their  shunning  the  light,  Virgil"  has 
given  them  the  epithet  of  Luafuga.  Our  cockroach 
belongs  to  the  Blattse,  being  the  Blatta  Americana. 
Phny"  mentions  several  medical  applications  of 
Blattae,  after  having  been  either  triturated  or  boiled 
in  oil.  They  were  found  serviceable  in  complaints 
of  the  ear,  in  cases  of  leprosy,  and  in  removing 
warts.  Schneider  supposes  the  nll^-q  of  Lucian  to 
belong  to  the  class  Lepisma,  L.  The  alTnliri  of  Di- 
oscorides would  seem  to  be  the  Blatta  Orientalis." 


1.  (Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  491.)  —  2.  (Vitrnv 
viu.,  3-a.)-3.  (Herod.,  iv.,  195.)-4.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  09.)— 5.  (Ad- 
orns, Append.,  s.  v.  aV0rjAros.)— G.  (Meier,  Att.  Prooess,  p.  188 
■eqq.;  475,  seqq.  —  Demoslh.,  c.  Mid.,  523.)  — 7.  (Pro  Phorm., 
950,  21.)— 8.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Apliob.,  iii., 
849,20.)— 10.  (Georg.,  iv.,243.)— 11.  {xxix.,39.)— 12.  (Dioscor., 
M.  M..  ii.,38. — Lucian,  adv.  Indoct.,  18. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. 
ffA0J;) 


♦BLENNUS  (,l3^.cvvoc),  called  by  Pliny  Blenmut, 
the  Blenny  or  Butterfly-fish  {Blennius  ocularis,  L.). 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  has  a  slimy  mu- 
cus smeared  over  the  skin,  to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  from  the  Greek  fSXivva,  "  mucus,"  "  slime." 
Athenaeus  says  it  resembles  the  Gudgeon.  Several 
of  the  Blenny  kind  are  viviparous.' 

♦BLETON,  BLITON,  or  BLITION  (/3A^rw,  I37u. 
Tov,  j3%'i,Ti,ov),  the  herb  Blite  or  Elites,  a  kind  of  beet. 
Stackhouse  and  Dierbach  agree  with  the  older  com. 
mentators,  that  it  is  the  Amaranthus  Blitum ;  and 
Sprengel  inclines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  to  Di- 
oscorides, although  in  his  History  of  Medicine  he 
had  set  it  down  as  the  Blitum  capilatum.'  The  in- 
sipidity of  the  Blitum  gave  rise  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  intellect,  or  the  tame  and  spir- 
itless in  disposition. 
*BOA.     (Fid.  Deaco.) 

BOiJDROMTA  {BoTiSpo/ita,  rj  and  to),  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedro- 
mius.'  The  name  Boedroraius,  by  which  Apollo 
was  called  in  Bceotia  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,'  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this  festival  he 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who,  either  by  his 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles,  afforded  assist- 
ance in  the  dangers  of  war.  The  origin  of  the  fes- 
tival is,  however,  traced  by  different  authors  to  dif- 
ferent events  in  (jrecian  story.  Plutarch'  says  that 
Theseus,  in  his  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
give  battle  till  after  he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
Phobos ;  and  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
cessful battle  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Bo- 
edromion, the  Athenians,  down  to  his  own  time, 
continued  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Boedromia. 
According  to  Suidas,  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Eurip- 
ides,' the  festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpus, 
Xuthus  or  (according  to  Philochorus  in  Harpocra- 
tion,  s.  u.)  his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Artemis. 

BOiiDROMION.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 
BOETHE'TICE.  (Vid.  Medioina.) 
B(i;OTARCH  (BoLuTdpxVi  or  'Boiarapxo^.  The 
Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Arne  in  Thes- 
saly.'  Sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  and  settled  in 
the  country  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  afterward  Bce- 
otia. This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  states,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  with  its  finrfAfif  or  ^vjijiopoi  (inhab- 
itants of  the  same  fioZpa  or  district)  living  around  it. 
Of  these  greater  states,  with  dependant  territories, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le- 
gends.' The  names  are  differently  given  by  differ- 
ent writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
certain,  that  they  formed  a  conspiracy  called  the 
Boeotian  league,  with  Thebes  at  its  head,  the  de- 
pendancies  of  which  city  formed  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Bceotia.  These  dependant  towna 
or  districts  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neighbour- 
ing chief  city,  as  GynoscephalEe  was  with  Thebes. 
In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  and 
money,  to  make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged,  to  the  general  con- 
federacy.'  Of  the  independent  states,  Thucydides" 

1.  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxrii.,  9.  — Athenans,  vii.,  c.  83.  — Cuvier 
An.  King  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173.)  — 2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  1  _' 
Diosoor.,  ,1.,  143.)— 3.  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.,  8,  ^  5.)— 4.  (Pans 
ix.,  17,  ^  1  —  Callim.,  Hymn.  Apoll,,  69.)— 5.  (Thes.,  27  )  —  &' 
(Ion.,  59.)  - 7.  (Tlincyd.,  i.,  12.)  —  8.  (Pans.,  ix.,  3,  4  4.)  —  9 
(Arnold,  Thucyd.,  iv.,  76.)— 10.  (iv.,  93.) 
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mentions  seven  by  name  ;  and  gives  us  reasons  for 
concluding  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  Thebes 
being  the  chief  Platsea  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Athens  as 
early  as  B.C.  519 ;  and  in  B.C.  374,  Thespiae,  an- 
other member  of  the  league,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans.' 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Boeotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  iJ^/iOf  and  ^ovXii.'  The  povXri  was 
presided  over  by  an  archon,  who  probably  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  priestly  functions  of  the  old  kings, 
but  possessed  little,  if  any,  executive  authority. 
The  polemarchs,  who,  in  treaties  and  agreements, 
are  mentioned  next  to  the  archon,  had  some  exec- 
utive authority,  but  did  not  command  forces  ;  e.  g., 
they  could  imprison,^  and  they  directed  the  levies 
of  troops.  But,  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate 
state,  there  was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy — 
apxuv  h  KoLvC)  Boiurav,  most  probably  always  a 
Theban.*  His  name  was  affixed  to  all  alliances 
and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole  confed- 
eracy, and  he  was  president  of  what  Thucydides' 
calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  league  (aTrav  to  Kvpoq  Ixovai).  On  important 
questions  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
same  author  speaks  of  them  as  i)  (iav'Kri,  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  determinations  of  the  Boeotarchs 
required  the  ratification  of  this  body  before  they 
were  valid.  We  will  now  explain  who  these  Boeo- 
I  arohs  were.  They  were  properly  the  military  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states  ; 
hut  we  also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of 
an  executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thucydides'  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassadors  on 
their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  from 
other  countries ;  and  acting  as  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  league,  though  the  jiovlii  refused  to 
sanction  the  measures  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  are  now  alluding.  An- 
other instance  in  which  the  Boeotarchs  appear  as 
executive  is  their  interference  with  Agesilaus,  on 
his  embarking  from  Aulis  for  Asia  (B.C.  396),  when 
they  prevented  him  offering  sacrifice  as  he  wish- 
ed.' Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  BcEotarchs  was 
of  a  military  nature :  thus  they  led  into  the  field  the 
troops  of  their  respective  states ;  and  when  at 
home,  they  took  whatever  measures  were  requisite 
to  forward  the  military  operations  of  the  league  or 
of  their  own  state :  for  example,  we  read  of  one  of 
the  Theban  Bceotarchs  ordering  the  Thebans  to 
come  in  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready  to  attaclc  Plataea.'  Each  state  of  the 
confederacy  elected  one  Boeotarch,  the  Thebans 
two ;'  although  on  one  occasion,  i.  c,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  with  Pelopidas  (B.C.  379),  we  read 
of  there  being  three  at  Thebes.'"  The  total  number 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Boeotarchs  by  Thucydides,"  in  connexion  with  the 
battle  of  Delium  (B.C.  424).  There  is,  however,  a 
diflTerence  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his  meaning  : 
some  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven,  some  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Boeotarchs.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  number  ;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
there  were  then  thirteen  Boeotarchs,  so  that  the 
number  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.C.  371),  we  find  seven  Boe- 


otarchs mentioned ;'  on  another  occasion,  when 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Gauls  (B.C.  279),  we 
read  of  four.  Li  vy'  states  that  there  were  twelve  ■ 
but,  before  the  time  (B.C.  171)  to  which  his  stated 
ment  refers,  Plataea  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. ' 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sure 
that  all  the  Boeotarchs  were  sent  out  by  their  re- 
spective states  on  every  expedition  or  to  every 
battle. 

The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice, formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  whicli 
were  determined  on  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  pres. 
ident  being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarchs  who 
commanded  alternately.'  Their  period  of  service 
was  a  year,  beginning  about  the  winter  solstice; 
and  whoever  continued  in  office  longer  than  his 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  both  at  Thebes 
and  in  other  cities.*  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laoonia  (B.C.  369),  but 
their  eminent  services  saved  them  ;  in  fact,  tbe 
judges  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  respecting  the 
former  (ovSi  ap^i/v  itepl  avrov  ■iecBai  ttiv  ip^fpov'). 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  a  Boeotarch  was  eligi- 
ble to  office  a  second  time,  and  Pelopidas  was  re- 
peatedly chosen.'  From  the  case  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought  before  Theban 
judges  (StKaarai)  for  transgression  of  the  lawwhich 
limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may  conclude  that 
each  Boeotarch  was  responsible  to  his  own  state 
alone,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of  the  four  coun- 
cils. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotarchs  by 
Livy.'  He  farther  informs  us  that  the  league  (cmi- 
cilium)  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans  B.C.  171.' 
Still  it  must  have  been  partially  revived,  as  we  are 
told  of  a  second  breaking  up  by  the  Romans  after 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.' 

*BOCA  or  BOCE  {(Sukv,  Aristot. :  /3(jf,  OprJan  • 
/JouV,  Athenaeus),  a  small  fish  not  exceeding  a  palm 
in  length  ;  but,  according  to  Willoughby,  its  flesh  is 
wholesome  and  pleasant.  Oppian  makes  mention 
of  two  species.  Rondelet  conjectures  that  the  sec- 
ond was  a  species  of  Mana,  meaning,  as  Adams 
supposes,  the  Sparus  Mczna. 

*BOITOS  {fioLTOQ),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.'"  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cottm  Go- 
bio,  the  Bull-head,  or  Miller's  thumb.  According  to 
Artedi,  an  old  MS.  in  the  Vatican  reads  koi'toc-" 

*BOLBOI  (/SoXgoi),  a  general  name  for  bulbous 
roots.'"  With  regard  to  the  /3o/l66f  idddtfiot,  Adams 
remarks  as  follows  in  his  Commentary  on  Paul  of 
jEgina  :  "  It  is  not  well  ascertained  what  the  escu- 
lent bulbi  of  the  ancients  were.  Hardouin  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  a  delicious  kind  of  onions. 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius  are  wholly  undecided. 
Sprengel  inclines,  with  Dalechamp  and  Sibthorp,  in 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of  Muscari,  or 
Musk  Hyacinth.  The  account  of  them  given  by 
Serapion,  who  calls  them  '  Cepa  sine  tunicis,'  agrees 
belter  with  the  conjecture  of  Hardouin.  Eustathius 
also  says  that  the  Bulbus  was  a  wild  onion.""  The 
(SoXfiof  e/ieriKOQ  is  referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the 
Muscari  Moschatum ;  by  Dodona;us  to  the  Narcissus 
Jonquilla ;  by  Lonicer  to  the  Scilla  bifolia ;  by  Sib- 
thorp to  the  Ornillwgalum  slychyo'ides  ;  and  by  Cam- 
erarius  to  the  Narcissus  poeticus.  Sprengel  rather 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dodonajus.  Dierbach 
holds  the  fSoMo^  of  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Hycnn- 


1  (Clinton,  P.  H.,  pt.  ii,,  p.  396.  —  Thucyd.,  iii.,  65.)  —2. 
(Xen.,  IIoll.,  v.,  2,  «  29.— BUclih,  Corp.  In.srr.)— 3.  (Xeii.,Holl., 
I.e.)— -4.  (BUokh,  Inscr.,  1593.)— 5.  (v.,  38.)— 6.  (v.,  38,)— 7. 
(Pint.,  Ai;es.,  0.— Xen.,  Hill.,  iii.,  4,  ^  4)  —  C.  (Pans.,  ix.,  1,  1) 
S.)— 9,  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  2 ;  iv  ,  91  ;  vii.,  30.— Diod.  Sic,  xv.,  61.) 
—10.  (Plut.,  Polop.,  13.)— 11.  (iv.,  91.) 
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1.  (Diod.  Sic,  XT.,  52,  53.— Pirns.,  ix.,  13,  I)  3.)— 2.  (xlii.,43.) 
—3.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  91.— Diiid.  Sic,  xt.,  51.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Polop., 
24,— Paus.,  ix.,  14,  I,  3.)— 5.  (Pans.,  1,  c)— 6.  (Plut.,  Pelop  I- 
7.  (.xxxiii.,  27  ;  xlii.,  44,)— 8.  (Compare  Polyb,,  xxviii,,  2,  <  10: 
rd  Boturuv  cOi'Oj  KaTEXvBrj.) — 9.  (Paus.,  vii.,  16,  ^  (3.) — 10.  (H. 
A.,  iv.,  8.) — 11.  (Adams,  Append.,  s,  v.)— 12.  (Theophnist.,  H. 
P..i.,  69;  vii.,  13  ;  viii.,  8.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  200,  201.)— 13.  (ad" 
xxi.,  1. — Comment,  in  Paul.  jEgin  ,  p.  98.) 
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thut  cormnis.  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  a 
species  of  Gallic  and  one  of  Squills.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  would  appear  to  be,  that,  as  various 
bulbous  roots  are  possessed  of  emetic  powers,  the 
term  was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  by  the  ancients. 
Dioscorides  and  most  of  the  medical  authorities 
state  that  the  esculent  Bulbus  is  aphrodisiacal.' 

BOMBYL'IUS  (/3o/i6iiX(of ),  a  drinking- vessel  with 
a  very  narrow  mouth,  whence  it  is  called  aicTojioQ 
or  oTevodTo/joi.'  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  noise  which  water  or  any 
liquid  makes  in  passing  through  a  narrow  opening 

♦BOMBYL'IUS  [l3oii6vXios),  a  species  of  insect, 
of  the  order  Diptera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  hav- 
ing a  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  sip  the  sweets 
from  flowers.  In  their  flight  they  emit  a  humming 
sound,  whence  their  name,  from  ^o/iStw,  "  to  hum." 
Aristotle  would  appear  to  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  three  species  which  modern  naturalists 
have  named  Bombylius  major,  B.  minor,  and  B.  medi- 
us.  These,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Bomhyx  mori,  or  Silkworm. 

BOMBYX.     (Vid.  Serica.) 

BO'MOS.     (Vid.  Aea.) 

BONA.  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  ;*  and  in  the 
phrases  bonorum  emtio,  cessio,  possessio,  ususfruc- 
tus,  the  word  "  bona"  is  equivalent  to  property.  It 
expresses  all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or 
merely  as  possessor,  and  everything  to  which  he 
has  any  right.  But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the 
property  as  an  object ;  it  does  not  exp.ess  the  na- 
ture of  the  relation  between  it  and  the  person  who 
has  the  ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  anymore 
than  the  words  "  all  that  I  have,"  "  all  that  I  am 
worth,"  "  all  my  property,"  in  English  show  the  le- 
gal relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. It  is  of  some  importance  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  legal  expression  in  bonis,  as  oppo- 
sed to  dominium,  or  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
by  any  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with  Eng- 
lish law. 

"  There  is,"  says  Gains,"  "  among  foreigners 
{peregrini)  only  one  kind  of  ownership  Idominium), 
so  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
is  not.  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  or  he  was  not.  But  afterward  the  own- 
ership was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be  the 
owner  {dominus)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and 
yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance,  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transfer  it  to 
you  by  manoipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure  cessio, 
but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing,  indeed,  be- 
comes your  thing  (in  bonis),  but  it  will  remain  mine 
ex  jure  Quiritium,  until  by  possession  you  have  it 
by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usucapion  is  once 
complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to  be  yours  abso- 
lutely {plena  jure),  that  is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis, 
and  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  mancipated  to  you,  or  transferred  to  you  by 
the  in  iure  cessio."  In  this  passage  Gains  refers 
to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring  property  which  were 
the  peculiar  rights  or  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion,  which  are 
also  particularly  enumerated  by  him  in  another  pas- 
sage.' 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
of  certain  kinds  of  things  among  the  Romans,  called 
res  mancipi  (vid.  Manoipium),  could  only  be  trans- 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  68.)— 3. 
{Pollux,  vi.,  98.  —  Hesych.,  s.  v. — Vid,  Casaub.  in  Athen.,  p. 
456,  784.) — 4.  (Panlus,  Recept.  Senlent.,  v.,  6, 16.— Dig.  37,  tit. 
'.  s.  3  ;  50,  tit.  16,  s.  49.)— 5.  (ii.,  40.)— 8.  (ii.,  65.) 
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ferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain  for- 
malities, or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownership,  and  the  necessar)  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis,  and 
he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  still  legally  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  parted  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of  res 
mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that  own- 
ership of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  recognised 
as  such  ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound,  but  a  sim- 
ple notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute  ownership. 
But  when  it  was  once  established  that  one  man 
might  have  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  anothei 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  Quiritarian 
ownership  became  a  notion  compounded  of  the  strict 
legal  notion  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to 
enjoy,  as  united  in  the  same  person.  And  as  a 
man  might  have  both  the  Quiritarian  ownership  and 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might 
have  the  Quiritarian  ownershig  only,  and  another 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  bare 
ownership  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same 
terms  (ex  jure  Quiritium)  as  the  ownership  which 
was  complete,  but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  jus  Quiritium,^  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  called  dominus, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  usufruc- 
tuarius  and  the  bonce  jidei  possessor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a  thing, 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own 
ership  but  a  compliance  with  tte  strict  legal  form, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman  jurists 
would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  strictness 
of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome  was  gradually 
relaxed  to  meet  ti'.B  wants  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor  supplied  the  defects  of  the  law.  Thus,  that 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  thing,  and 
which  only  wanted  certain  forms  to  make  it  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  was  protected  by  the  praetor. 
The  praetor  could  not  give  Quiritarian  ownership, 
but  he,  could  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thing — he  could  maintain  his  possession  :  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  praetor  did  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  possessors  of  public  land ;  they 
had  no  ownership,  but  only  a  possession,  in  which 
they  were  protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict.  ( Yid. 
Agraei^  Leges.) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitarian 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gai- 
ns," the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from  a 
bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by  the 
exceptio  and  the  actio  utUis  in  rem.^  Possessio  is 
the  general  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thus 
protected.  The  person  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  anil 
ex  justa  causa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  Pub- 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  the  possession  of  the  thing 
before  he  had  gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.* 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  pos- 
sessor, might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  res 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phrase,  applies  also  to  other  cases,  in  which  the 


1.  (Gains,  iii.,  100.)— 2.  (i.,  54.)— 3.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  1,  s.  52.)— 
4.  (Gaius,  iv.,  30.) 
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praetor,  by  the  help  of  li  Jtions,  gave  to  persons  the 
heneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  prsetor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said  in 
possessionem  rerum,  or  bonorum  debitoris  mitti}  ( Vici. 
BoNOEnM  Emtio,  Bonorum  Possbssio.) 

As  to  things  nee  inancipi,  the  ownership  might 
be  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  delivery,  and 
such  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  observed 
in  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nee  mancipi. 
Such  transfer  was  made  according  to  the  jus  gen- 
tium (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term).' 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  long  es- 
say by  Zimmern,  Ueber  das  Wesen  des  sogenannten 
bonitarischen  Eigenthums.' 

BONA  CADU'CA.  Caducum  literally  signifies 
that  which  falls :  thus  glans  caduca,  according  to 
Gaius,*  is  the  mast  which  falls  from  a  tree.  Cadu- 
cum, in  its  general  sense,  might  be  anything  with- 
out an  owner,  or  what  the  person  entitled  to  neg- 
lected to  take ;"  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  cadu- 
cum and  bona  caduca  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian,' 
which  is  as  follows  : 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person  who 
has  then  a  capacity  to  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but 
from  some  cause  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is 
called  caducum :  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a  Latinus  Junianus,  and 
the  unmarried  person  did  not,  within  a  hundred  days, 
obey  the  law  by  marrying,  or  if,  within  the  same 
time,  the  Latinus  did  not  obtain  the  Jus  Quiritium, 
the  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a  heres  ex  parte,  or 
a  legatee,  died  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  will,  the  thing  was  cadu- 
cum. The  thing  which  failed  to  come  to  a  person 
in  consequence  of  something  happening  in  the  life 
of  the  testator,  was  said  to  be  in  causa  caduci ;  that 
which  failed  of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  called 
simply  caducum. 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et  Pa- 
pia  Poppaea,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called  Julia, 
or  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (B.C.  9),  had  the  double  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  marriages  and  enriching  the 
treasury — ararium,''  and  contained,  vrith  reference 
to  these  two  objects,  a  great  number  of  provisions. 
Martial'  alludes  to  a  person  who  married  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum,  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children. 
The  law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  right 
to  the  caducum  as  far  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending,'  to  those 
who  were  made  heredes  by  the  will.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  caducum,  in  case  there 
was  no  prior  claimant,  belonged  to  the  aerarium ;  or, 
as  Ulpian"  expresses  it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the 
bonorum  possessio,  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but 
.did  not  assert  his  right,  the  bona  became  public 
property  (populo  deferuntur),  according  to  the  Lex 
Julia  caducaria  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Caracalla,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  fiscus  :  the  jus  accrescendi  above  mentioned 
was,  however,  still  retained.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever (viri  priidentissimi),  by  various  devices,  such 
as  substitutions,  often  succeeded  in  making  the  law 
of  no  effect. 

1.  (Diff.  42,  tit.  5,  s.  14,  <fcc.)— 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  26, 41,20.— TJlp., 
Frag.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (Rhoinisch  Musoum,  fiir  Jurispr.,  iii.,  3.)— 4, 
(Dig:.  50,  tit.  16,  s  30.)— 5.  (Cic,  Ornt.,iii.,31.— Phil.,  X.,  6.)— 
a  (Frog.,  xvii.)~7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25.)— 8.  (Ep.,  v.,  75.)— 
9  (Ulp.,  FraK.,  jviii.)— 10.  (ixviii.,  7.) 
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He  who  took  the  portion  of  a  heres,  which  be- 
came caducum,  took  it  by  universal  succession :  in 
the  case  of  a  legacy,  the  caducum  was  a  singular 
succession.  But  he  who  took  an  hereditas  caduca 
took  it  with  the  bequests  of  freedom,  of  legacies 
and  fidei  comraissa  with  which  it  was  burdened :  il 
the  legata  and  fidei  commissa  became  caduca,  all 
charges  with  which  they  were  burdened  became 
caduca  also.  In  the  time  of  Constantino,  both  the 
coelebs  and  the  orbus,  or  childless  person  (who  was 
under  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.'  Justinian'  put 
an  end  to  the  caducum,  with  all  its  legal  consequen- 
ces. In  this  last- mentioned  title  (De  Cadueis  toUen- 
dis)  it  is  stated  both  that  the  name  and  the  thing 
(ncmcn  et  materia  caducorum)  had  their  origin  in  the 
civil  wars,  that  many  provisions  of  the  law  were 
evaded,  and  many  had  become  obsolete.'  As  to 
the  Dos  Caduca,  see  DOS. 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roman 
jurists.  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
malus,  both  of  which  terms,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  sense.  {Vid. 
Dolus  Malus.) 

Generally  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  absen(» 
of  all  fraud,  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  In  thlB 
sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  frand, 
whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or  dissim- 
ulation, is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  contracts. 

Bona  fide  possidere  applies  to  him  who  has  acqui- 
red the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title,  as 
he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona  fide, 
had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  ovroership  by  usuca- 
pion, and  had  the  protection  of  the  actio  Publiciana. 
Thus  a  person  who  received  a  thing  either  mancipi 
or  neo  mancipi,  not  from  the  owner,  but  from  a  per- 
son whom  he  believed  to  be  the  owner,  could  ac- 
quire the  ownership  by  usucapion.'  A  thing  which 
was  furtivia  or  vi  possessa,  or  the  rfes  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  unless 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  the  auctoritas  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore, 
in  these  cases,  the  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial."  A  person  who  bought  from  a  pa- 
pillus  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  or  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  person  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  the 
tutor,  did  not  purchase  bona  fide ;  that  is,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  legal  fraud.  A  sole  tutor  could  not  pur- 
chase a  thing  bona  fide  from  bis  pupillus  ;  and  if  he 
purchased  it  from  another,  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide 
sale  had  been  made,  the  transaction  was  null.' 

A  bona  fide  possessor  was  also  protected  as  to 
property  acquired  for  him  by  another  person.' 

In  vaiious  actions  arising  uut  of  mutual  dealings, 
such  as  buying  and  seUing,  lending  and  hiring,  part- 
nership, and  others,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
aequum  and  justum  ;  and  such  actions  werei  some- 
times called  bonsD  fidei  actiones.  The  formula  of 
the  preetor,  which  was  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
empowered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
mine ex  bona  fide,  that  is,  according  to  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  case.' 

BONA  RAPTA.  The  actio  vi  bonorum  rapomm 
was  granted  by  the  praetor  against  those  who  had 
by  force  carried  off  a  mail's  property.  The  offence 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furtum.  If  the  person  in- 
jured brought  his  action  within  one  year  after  the 


1.  (Cod.  viii.,  58.)— 2.  (Cod.  vi.,  51.)— 3.  (Gaius,  ii.,  307;  iii., 
144,  286.— Lipsius,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25.— Marezoll, 
Lehrbudi  der  Institut.  des  R6m.  Rechts.)— 4.  (Gaius,  ii.,  43.— 
Ulp.,  Frag.,  lix.,  8.  8.)— 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  192 ;  ii.,  45,  itc.— (Sc- 
ad Att.,  i.,  5.— Pro  Flacco,  c.  34.)— 6.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  8.)— 7.  (Sa 
vigny.  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  314,  &c.) — 8.  (Gaius,  iv.,  63 
—  Cic,  Off,  iii.,  17.— Topic,  c.  17.  —  Brissonius,  De  Fonnuliii 
&c.,  lib.  T.) 
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•ime  when  he  was  first  able  to  bring  his  action,  he 

;ight  recover  fourfold ;  if  after  the  year,  he  only 

scovered  the  value  of  the  goods.    If  a  slave  was 

ihe  offender,  -he  owner  of  the  goods  had  a  noxalis 

actio  against  the  master.' 

BONA  VACAN'TIA  was  originally  the  property 
which  a  person  left  at  hie  death  without  having  dis- 
posed of  it  by  will,  and  without  leaving  any  heres. 
Such  property  was  open  to  occupancy,  and  so  long 
as  the  strict  laws  of  inheritance  existed,  such  an 
event  must  not  have  been  uncommon.  A  remedy 
was,  however,  found  for  this  by  the  bonorura  pos- 
sessio  of  the  prsetor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  originally  claim- 
ed the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intestate  and 
without  heredes  legitimi.  The  claim  of  the  state  to 
such  property  seems  to  have  been  first  established 
by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea.  (Yii.  Bona 
Caduca.)  The  state,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance 
the  asrarium,  and  afterward  the  fiscus,  did  not  take 
such  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it  per  unimrsitor 
tern.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Empire,  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  dying  without  heredes,  the  legion  to 
which  he  belonged  had  a  claim  before  the  fiscus  ; 
and  various  corporate  bodies  had  a  like  preference 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  corporation  dying 
without  heredes," 

BONO'RUM  CESS'IO.  There  were  two  kir.ds 
of  bonorum  cessio,  in  jure  and  extra  jus.  The  in 
jure  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  bonorum  cessio  extra  jus  was  introduced  by  a 
Julian  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cse- 
sar  or  Augustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor 
to  give  up  his  property  to  his  creditors.  The  debt- 
or might  declare  his  willingness  to  give  up  his  prop- 
erty by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message.  The  debtor 
thus  avoided  the  infamia  consequent  on  the  bono- 
rum emtio,  which  was  involuntary,  and  he  was  free 
from  all  personal  execution.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his  property  for  his  sup- 
port. An  old  gloss  describes  the  bonorum  cessio 
thus ;  "  Cedere  bonis  est  ab  universitate  rerum  sua- 
rum  recedere." 

The  property  thus  given  up  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 
purchaser,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase. 
If  the  debtor  subsequently  acquired  property,  this 
also  was  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
some  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  fully  sat- 
isfied. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  the 
imperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  cessio  does  not  seem 
quite  clear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was  not  the 
oldest  enactmenfwhich  relieved  the  person  of  the 
debtor  from  being  taken  in  execution.  The  lex 
Poetelia  Papiria  (B.C.  327)  exempted  the  person  of 
the  debtor  (nisi  qui  noxam  meruisset),  and  only  made 
his  property  {bona)  liable  for  his  debts.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy'  whether  this  was 
a  bonorum  cessio  in  the  sense  of  the  bonorum  ces- 
sio of  the  Julian  law,  or  only  a  bonorum  emtio  with 
the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest.  The  Tablet 
of  Heraclea*  speaks  of  those  qui  in  jure  bonam  copi- 
am  jurabant ;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  bonorum  cessio,  and  Was  a  declaration 
on  oath  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  praetor,  by  the 
debtor  that  his  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  Buv  this  was  still  accompanied  with  infa- 
mia. So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
declaration  of  solvency  was  required  from  the  debt- 
or by  the  Poetelia  lex.    The  Julian  law  rendered 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  209. -Dig.  47,  tit.  8.)— 2.  (MarezoU,  Lehrbuch 
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the  process  of  the  cessio  bonorum  more  simple,  by 
making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and  giving  farther 
privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like  several  other  Ju- 
lian laws,  it  appears  to  have  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  previous  enactments.' 

BONO'RUM  COLLA'TIO.  By  the  strict  rules 
of  the  civil  law,  an  emancipated  son  had  no  right  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  he  died  tes- 
tate p'  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  pras- 
tor  gr-3ited  to  emancipated  children  thejirivilcge  of 
equal  succession  with  those  who  rem.imed  in  the 
povur  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and 
this  grant  might  be  either  contra  tainilas  or  ab  intes- 
ato.  But  this  favour  was  granted  to  emancipated 
vhildren  only  on  condition  that  they  should  bring 
nto  one  common  stock  with  their  father's  property, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  an  equal  division  among  all 
the  father's  children,  whatever  property  they  had  at 
the  time  of  the  father's  death,  and  which  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.  This  was  called  bo- 
norum coUatio.  It  resembles  the  old  English  hotch- 
pot, upon  the  principle  of  which  is  framed  the  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  c.  10,  s 
5,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  estate." 

BONO'RUM  EM'TIO  ET  EMTOR.  The  ex 
pression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not  defended  in 
his  absence  ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not  pay  any 
sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial  sentence 
ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables"  or  by  the  praetor's  edict.  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  his  property  was  sold 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  neither  he- 
res nor  bonorum  possessor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  succeed  to  it.  In  this  case  the  property 
belonged  to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
the  pr»tor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  creditors.*  In  the  case  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  living  person  being  sold,  the  prsetor,  on  the 
application  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  possess- 
ed {possideri)  by  the  creditors  for  thirty  successive 
days,  and  notice  to  be  given  of  the  sale.  The  cred- 
itors were  said  in  possessionem  rerum  debitoris  mitti : 
sometimes  a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  those  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  property,^  or 
a  curator  bonorum  if  no  unmediate  sale  was  intend- 
ed. The  purchaser,  emtor,  obtained  by  the  sale  only 
the  bonorum  possessio  :  the  property  was  his  in  bo- 
nis until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by 
usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seems  to 
be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownership.  Both ' 
the  bonorum  pessessores  and  the  emtores  had  no 
legal  rights  {directce  actiones)  against  the  debtors  of 
the  person  whose  property  was  possessed  or  pur- 
chased, nor  could  they  be  legally  sued  by  them ;  hut 
the  praetor  allowed  utiles  actiones  both  in  their  fa- 
vour and  against  them.° 

BONO'RUM  POSSES'SIO  is  defined  by  Ulpian' 
to  be  "  the  right  of  suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimo- 


1.  (Gaius,  lii.,  28.  —  Dig.  42,  tit.  3.  -  Cod.  vii.,  tit.  71.)  —  8 
(Dig.  36,  tit.  6.— Cod,  vi.,  tit.  20,)— 3.  (Aul.  GeU.,  xv.,  13  ;  xx., 
1,)— 4,  (Gams,  u,,  154,  157,)— 5,  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  i.,  9  ;  vi.,  1.— 
Pro  Qiiincto,,  c,  15,)— 6,  (Gaius,  iii.,  77  ;  ir.,  35,  65,  and  111  — 
■1      *i.  tit.  4,  5.)— 7.  [Dig.  37,  tit.  1,  s  3.) 
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ny  or  thing  which  belonged  to  another  at  the  time 
of  his  death."  The  strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
ttles as  to  inheritance  were  gradually  relaxed  by 
ifhe  prsDtor's  edict,  and  a  new  kind  of  succession  was 
introduced,  by  which  a  person  might  have  a  bono- 
fum  possessio  who  could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal 
inheritance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  tabulas,  secundum  tabulas,  and  intestati. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inheritance* of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  father's  will,  or  not  expressly  exheredated,  the 
praetor's  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring  into 
hotchpot  {bonorum  collatio)  with  his  brethren  who 
continued  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever  property 
he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death.  The  bo- 
norum possessio  was  given  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  {naturales)  and  to  adopted  children,  provided 
the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any  other  family, 
and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive  parent's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  as  one  half 
of  his  property,  the  patron  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half,  unless  the  freedman  appoint- 
ed a  son  of  his  own  blood  as  his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  prastor  gave,  conformably 
to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it  as 
heredes,  when  there  was  no  person  entitled  to  make 
a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose  to  make 
such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundum  tabulas 
in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  formalities  had 
not  been  observed,  provided  there  were  seven  prop- 
er witnesses  to  the  will. 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  {intestati),  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  the  bo- 
norum possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there  be- 
ing no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  first  three 
classes  were  children,  legitimi  heredes  and  proximi 
cognati.  Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
as  well  as  children  of  the  blood ;  but  not  children 
who  had  been  adopted  into  another  family.  If  a 
freedman  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
manu)  or  an  adoptive  son,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  of  his  property. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  either  cum  re 
or  sine  re.  It  was  given  cum  re  when  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  property 
or  inheritance.  It  was  given  sine  re  when  another 
person  could  assert  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
the  jus  civile :  as,  if  a  man  died  intestate,  leaving 
a  suns  heres,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum  possessio 
would  have  no  effect ;  for  the  heres  could  maintain 
his  legal  right  to  the  inheritance.  Or,  if  a  person 
who  was  named  heres  in  a  vahd  will  was  satisfied 
with  his  title  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  did 
not  choose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio  (which 
he  was  entitled  to  if  he  chose  to  have  it),  those 
who  would  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  intes- 
tacy might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio,  which, 
however,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  legal  title 
of  the  testamentary  heres,  and,  therefore,  sine  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  bonorum 
possessio  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  claim  ;  others  were  required  to 
make  the  claim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  his  claim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through  the 
seven  degrees  of  succession. 

He  who  received  the  bonorum  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made  heres,  but  he  was  placed  heredis  toco; 
(or  the  praetor  could  not  make  a  heres.  The  prop- 
erty of  which  the  possession  was  thus  given  was 
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only  in  bonis,  until,  by  usucapion,  the  possession 
was  converted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  {domini- 
um). All  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum  possessio 
to  the  possessor  or  praetorian  heres  ;  and  he  was 
protected  in  his  possession  by  the  interdictum  quo 
rum  bonorum.  The  benefit  of  this  interdict  was 
limited  to  cases  of  bonorum  possessio,  and  this  waa 
the  reason  why  a  person  who  could  claim  the  in- 
heritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the  civil  law, 
sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio 
also.  The  praetorian  heres  could  only  sue  and  be 
sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a  legal  fiction. 
He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  direcla  actio ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he  was,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  supposed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  heres ;  and 
he  was  said  ficlo  se  herede  agere,  or  intendere.  The 
actions  which  he  could  sustain  or  defend  were  acti- 
ones  utiles.'-  A  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  is  given  by  MarezoU,  Lehrbuch  der  Insti 
tutionen  des  Horn.  Rechts,  ^  174. 

*BONASSUS  {(Sovaamg),  a  quadruped,  the  same 
with  the  Bison.     {Vid.  Bison.) 

*BOSCAS  {jSoBKug),  the  Wild  Duck,  Anas  Boscai, 
L.     {Vid.  Anas.) 

*BOSTRYCHI'TES  {PoaTpuxirrn),  a  stone  re- 
sembling a  lock  of  female  hair."  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  amianthus.' 

♦BOS  (/3oi!f),  a  generic  term,  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  cow,  namely,  of  the  Bos 
Taurus,  L.  "  The  immense  advantages  derived 
from  the  domesticated  ox  in  the  beginning  of  human 
civilization,"  observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conspicuous  part  its  name  and 
attributes  perform  in  the  early  history  of  mankind. 
We  find  the  Bull  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac; 
it  typifies  the  sun  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology  ;  it  was  personally  worshipped  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  The 
Cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type  of  the  earth  in 
the  mystical  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form 
of  Bhavani  with  the  Hindus.  The  Vedas  con- 
sider it  the  primordial  animal,  the  first  created  by 
the  three  kinds  of  gods  who  were  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  earth  with  animated 
beings.  The  Ox  first  enabling  man  to  till  the  ground, 
was  a  direct  cause  of  private  territorial  property, 
and  of  its  consequences,  wealth,  commerce,  leisure, 
and  learning ;  he  was  no  less  the  means  of  ab- 
stracting mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding 
blood,  and  thus  he  became  the  emblem  of  justice, 
the  vehicle  of  Siva.  This  merited  consideration 
we  see  dexterously  used  by  ancient  legislators,  to 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  either  by 
forbidding  the  flesh  as  food  in  those  countries  where 
his  acknowledged  utility  was  counteracted  by  ob- 
stacles in  the  increase,  or  by  commanding  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sacrifices  by  a  proper  slaughter,  and 
where  fire  and  salt  should  be  employed  to  check  a 
horrid  species  of  massacre  and  practice  of  devonr- 
ing  the  flesh  in  a  raw  state. — The  words  Thur.  Tur, 
Toor,  Tier,  Deer,  Slier,  Steer,  in  tlie  northern  dialects 
of  Europe,  in  their  early  and  in  their  latest  accep- 
tations, are  direct  names  of  well-known  ruminants ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  root  towards  its 
origin  in  Central  Asia,  we  find  that  the  parent  lan- 
guage of  the  Gethic  and  Sclavonian,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Hellenic  and  other  tongues,  unite  in 
fixing  it  upon  a  larger  bovine  animal,  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  that  known  in  Csesar's  Commentaries 
by  the  name  of  Urus,  implying,  as  some  think, 
primseval,  ancient,  sylvan,  fierce,  mysterious ;  still 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  ur  and  its  numerous  aJ- 
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Dig.  3",  tit.  4,  s.  19  ;  tit.  1 1.— Di?.  38,  tit.  6.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H  N.| 
xxxvii,,  10.)--3.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p,  182.) 
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juncts.  We  here  find  the  root  of  the  denomination 
of  several  regions  in  which  the  parent  race  of  the 
Tauri,  or  the  Urus,  has  existed  or  still  resides. 
Thus,  Turan,  of  Eastern  Persia  -,  Turan,  south  of 
the  Caucasus ;  the  present  Turcomania ;  the  Thur- 
gaw ;  the  Canton  of  Uri ;  the  Thuringian  forest ; 
the  Tauric  Chersonese ;  the  Tauri,  a  Sarmatian 
tribe ;  the  Taurini,  inhabiting  Italy,  near  the  present 
Turin,  &c.  In  most  of  these  countries  the  gigan- 
tic Urus  has  left  his  remains,  or  the  more  recent 
Urus  has  been  known  to  herd.  The  appellations 
<a  and  cow  also  afford  matter  for  speculation :  the 
former  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  title  of 
power,  and  they  connect  it  with  the  proper  name 
Ochus  in  ancient  Persia  ( Ocld  or  Achi),  equivalent 
to  '  dign^is,'  or  '  majestate  dignus.'  Okous,  '  a 
bull,'  is  a  common  name  among  the  Curds  and 
other  Caucasian  tribes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appellations  ^ovg,  bos,  the  Arabic  iakr,  as  also 
Koe,  Kuhe,  Cow,  Gaw,  and  Ghai,  are  all  evidently 
from  a  common  root  descriptive  of  the  voice  of 
cattle. — It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
domestication  of  the  common  Ox  {Bos  Taurus) 
took  place  in  Western  Asia,  and  was  performed  by 
the  Caucasian  nations,  who  thereby  effected  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  that  civilization  which  their  descendants 
carried  westward  and  to  the  southeast,  where  the 
genuine  Taurine  races,  not  multiplying  or*yielding 
equal  returns  to  human  industry  and  human  wants, 
have  caused  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held, 
and  necessitated  the  prohibition  of  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  also,  that  we 
may  refer  the  domestication  of  the  ]3uffalo,  whose 
strength  and  habits  were  suited  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Ox  ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  since 
operated  in  Egypt ;  for,  from  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Buffalo  into  that  country,  domestic 
cattle  are  not  only  fewer,  but  far  from  deserving  the 
commendations  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  an- 
cients.'" 

"  The  character  of  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  fossil,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ 
only  in  the  flexures  of  the  hams  and  in  external 
appearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate, 
food,  and  treatment.  The  hunched  races  of  Africa 
may  be  regarded  as  introduced  with  the  Arabian 
invasions  after  the  Hegira ;  for  in  the  numerous 
representations  of  Taurine  animals,  sacred  victims, 
or  in  scenes  of  tillage  upon  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  no|je  occur.  The  breeds  of  the  Kis- 
guise  and  Calmuc  Tartars,  those  of  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine,  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  Roman 
States,  are  among  the  largest  known.  They  are 
nearly  all  distinguished  by  ample  horns  spreading 
sideways,  then  forward  and  upward,  with  dark 
points  :  their  colour  is  a  bluish  ash,  passing  to  black. 
That  in  the  Papal  dominions  is  not  found  repre- 
sented on  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome,  but  was 
introduced  most  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Buffalo.  Italy  possesses  an- 
other race  presumed  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
times,  valued  for  its  fine  form  and  white  colour :  it 
is  not  so  large,  but  the  horns  are  similarly  devel- 
oped. Tuscany  produces  this  race,  and  droves  of 
tliera  have  been  transported  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to 
Jamaica.  Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  large  white 
breed,  which,  however,  is  not  the  most  common 
upon  the  monuments  of  that  country,  where  the 
cattle  are  usually  represented  with  large,  irregular 
marks  of  black  or  brown  upon  a  white  ground."' 

As  regards  the  origin  of  our  domestic  Ox  from 
the  Urus  of  antiquity,  consult  remarks  under  the 
articles  Bisoit  and  Ukus. 

*BOS  MARI'NUS  (/3ovf  iJaP.aT-iof ),  a  species  of 


1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  411,  seqq.)— 2.  (Griffitli's  Cu- 
rier.  vol  iv  ,  p.  419.) 
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large  fish,  the  Raia  Oxyrynchus,  L.,  called  in  English 
the  Sharp-nosed  Ray.  The  French  name  is  Altiit 
The  AcioSarof  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  it. 

BOONAI  (SouvaCy  were  persons  in  Athens  who 
purchased  oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes'  in  conjunction 
with  the  UpoiToioi  and  those  who  presided  over  the 
mysteries,  and  are  ranked  by  Lit»anius'  with  the 
sitonae,  generals,  and  ambassadors.  Their  office  is 
spoken  of  as  honourable  by  Harpooration,'  but  Pol- 
lux* includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices,  or 
offices  of  service  (inripealaL% 

BOREASMOI  or  BOREASMOS  (Bopeatr/ioi  oi 
BopFaa/ioi),  a  festival  .celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
in  honour  of  Boreas,.''  which,  as  Herodotus'  seems 
to  think,  was  instituted  during  the  Persian  war, 
when  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracle 
to  invoke  their  ya/iSpoi  emaovpoc;,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But,  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said,  to  have  carried' off  and  mar- 
ried Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,'  and  that  he 
was  familiar  to  them  under  the  name  of  brother-in- 
law,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain-  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
after  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festi- 
val, however,  does  not  seem  ever  to-  have  had  any 
great  celebrity,  for  Plato'  represents  Phasdrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias"  mentions  a  festival  celebrated  with 
annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  honour  of  Bore- 
as, who  was  thought  to  have  been  their  deliverT 
from  the  Lacedsemonians." 

.lElian"  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered'  an 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  destroyed 
the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  S3Tacuse  attacked- 
them  ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  which  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece 
of  land.  'This,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thurians  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  land. 

BOTANOMANTEI'A.     (Yid.  Divinatio.) 

BOT'ULUS  (dX/laf,  ^vokti),  a  sausage,  was  a  very 
favourite  food  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
tomaculum  was  also  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  botulus,  for  Petronius"  speaks  of 
tomacula  cum  hotulis.  The  sausages  of  the  ancients, 
like  our  own,  were  nsuaUy  made  of  pork,'*  and  were 
cooked  on  a  gridiron  or  frying-pan,  and  eaten  warm 
(fuei-unt  et  tomacula  supra  craticulam  argenteam  fer- 
ventia").  They  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
baths,  and  the  botularius  was  accustomed  to  cry 
out  his  sausage  for  sale." 

Sausages  were  also  made  with  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, like  our  black-puddings  ;"  and  Tertullian"  in 
forms  us  that,  among  the  trials  to  which  the  hea- 
thens exposed  Christians,  one  was  to  offer  them 
such  sausages  (lotulos  cruore  distentos),  well  know- 
ing that  the  act  by  which  they  thus  tempted  them 
to  transgress  was  forbidden  by  the  Christian  laws  " 

BOUAI.     (Fi(i.  Agele.) 
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BOYAH'  {f/  Tuv  •KevTan.oaiuv).  In  the  heroic 
ages,  rejjresented  to  us  by  Homer,  the  Pov'Xri  is 
simply  an  aristocratical  council  of  the  elders  among 
the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as  president, 
who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater  authori- 
ty than  the  other  members,  except  what  that  posi- 
tion gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled,  deci- 
ded on  public  business  and  judicial  matters,  fre- 
quently in  connexion  with,  but  apparently  not  sub- 
ject to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  ayopu,  or 
meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.'  This  form  of 
government,  though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the 
Ionian,  jEolian,  and  Achaean  states,  was  at  last 
wholly  abolished.  Among  tjie  Dorians,  however, 
especially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly 
power  of  the  Heracleidae,  in  conjunction  ivith  the 
yepovaia  {vid.  Geeousia),  or  assembly  of  elders,  of 
which  the  kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  the  /Sou^^  was  a  representative,  and  in 
most  respects  a  popular  body  (driiioTiKov),  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  duties  of  which  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to  Solon. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  he  merely 
modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  any  government,  except  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  council.  Be- 
sides this  Herodotas"  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Cylon  (B.C.  620),  Athens  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  presidents  of  the  Naucraries  {vavxpapiat),  the 
number  of  which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of 
each  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the 
case  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
cratical tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras, 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  council,  or  fSovXij,  which 
Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
vest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his  own 
party.'  This,  as  Mr.  Thirlwail*  remarks,  can  hard- 
ly have  been  a  chance  coincidence :  and  he  also 
suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
one  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan  yepovaia,  and 
the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the  eupatrids  ;  thus 
corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus,  the  other  to  the 
comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  burghers  at 
Rome.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that 
Solon  made  the  number  of  his  /^ovAjy  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  510),  and  raised  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  council  also  was  increased  to  500,  fifty  be- 
ing taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  PovXevrai,  or  councillors,  were  at 
first  appointed  by  lot,  as  they  were  afterward  ;  but 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Solon's  wish  to  make 
the  ;9oj;A^  a  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is, 
moreover,  said  to  have  chosen  {i-TtiXe^afievoi')  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  they  were  elected,  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.' 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
eupatrids  might  have  used  influence,  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  Solon's  views  than  an  ap- 
pointment by  lot.  But,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment 
was  in  after  times  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  (of  am  tov  kvu/iov  PovXemal),  suggested 
by  the  use  of  beans  in  drawing  the  lots.'    The  in- 


1.  (U.,  ii.,  53,  143  ;  xviii.,  603.— 0.1. ,  u.,  239.)— 2    (v.,  71.)— 
3.  (Herod.,  v.,  72.  —  Plut.,  fol„  12.)  — 4.  (IIisl.  of  Grorce,  ii., 
41.)— 5.  (IMut.,  S,.I.,  19.)— 0    (Thirhvoll's  Hint,  of  Greece,  li  , 
42.)— 7.  (Tluicyil.,  vili.,  09.) 
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dividuals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  submit 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  Soia/iacia,  in  which  they  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  genuine  citizens  (yvijawi,  if  d/i^oiv), 
of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by  in^^ia,  and 
also  of  being  under  30  years  of  age.  {Vid.  Doki- 
MAsiA.)  They  remained  in  oiEce  for  a  year,  receiv- 
ing a  drachma  (iiia6b(  jSovXevTixdi)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat :'  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  cvdvvai,  which  the  whole  body  had  to 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct  by  his  col- 
leagues." 

"This  senate  of  500  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
prytanes  {TcpvTavel;),  and  were  all  of  the  same  tribe; 
they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  the 
assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the  case  might 
be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  354  days 
(12x29i).  Each  tribe  exercised  these  functions  in 
turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called  a  prytany 
(■npvTavtla).  The  turn  of  each  tribe  was  determin- 
ed by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumerary  days  were 
given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in  order.' 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each  ;  its  prytany  also  being 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each ; 
so  that  (ftily  ten  senators  presided  for  a  week  over 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  ^poeSpoi.  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  ktrtcTaTri^  was  chosen  foi 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  preside  as  a  chairman  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  durini! 
his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  public  records  and 
seal.* 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the  coun- 
cil and  the  assembly  {kKnT^Tjaia).  The  duty  of  the 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both  of  the 
councillors  and  the  people  ;  for  neglect  of  their  duty 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine.'  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  assembly,  was 
convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected  by 
lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-presiding 
tribes  :  these  also  were  called  proedri,  and  possess- 
ed a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appointed  by 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  functions, 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appointment,  some 
remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  Aeeiopa- 
Gus  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  dem- 
ocratical  powers  of  the  state ;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision  or  bill  was 
called  TtpoBovXevfia,  and  if  the  assembly  had  been 
obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  proposition, 
or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  their  modifi- 
cation of  it,  the  assembly  and  the  senate  would  then 
have  been  almost  equal  powers  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  But,  besides  the  option  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  a  npoiovXcvua,  or  ■^yfiTJiiaim  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  people  possessed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  coming  to  a  decision  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  will  of  the  senate,  as  expressed  in 
the  vpoSovTievfia.  Thus,  in  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war,  and  confederacies,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
senators  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  state, 


1.  (BBckh,  i.,  310,tr!inel.)— 2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v. 'Eici4tiXXo0op(a. 
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and  thpy  could  initiate  whatever  measures,  and 
come  to  whatever  resolutions  they  might  think  ne- 
cessary ;  but  on  a  discussion  before  the  people  it 
was  competent  for  any  individual  to  move  a  differ- 
ent or  even  contrary  proposition.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample :  In  the  Euboean  war  (B.C.  350),  in  which 
the  Thebans  A-ere  opposed  to  the  Athenians,  the 
senate  voted  that  all  the  cavalry  in  the  city  should 
be  sent  out  to  assist  the  forces  then  besieged  at  Ta- 
aiynffi  ;  a  vpoBoiXsv/ia  to  this  effect  was  proposed 
to  the  people,  but  they  decided  that  the  cavalry  were 
not  wanted,  and  the  expedition  was  not  underta- 
ken. Other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  Xeno- 
phon.' 

In  addition  to  the  bills  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  to  propose  of  their  own  accord,  there 
were  others  of  a  different  character,  viz.,  such  as 
any  private  individual  might  wish  to  have  submit- 
ted to  the  people.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
necessary  for  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  senate  {npoaoSovypdfaa- 
6at),  and  leave  to  propose  his  motion  ;  and  if  the 
measure  met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
submit  it  to  the  assembly."  Proposals  of  this  kind, 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  were  also 
called  npodovXcv/mra,  and  frequently  related  to  the 
conferring  of  some  particular  honour  or  privilege 
upon  an  individual.  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesi- 
phon  for  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 
also  that  of  Aristocrates  for  conferring  extraordi- 
nary privileges  on  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander in  Thrace.  Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which 
was  thus  approved  of  by  the  senate,  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  by  them  simply  adopted 
or  rejected  ;  and  "  it  is  in  these  and  similar  cases 
that  the  statement  of  the  gi'ammarians  is  true,  that 
no  law  or  measure  could  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  people  without  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  senate,  by  which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
decree  passed  by  that  body."' 

In  the  assembly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
read,  perhaps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 
ceremonies  were  over;  and  then  the  proedri  put  the 
question  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved  of  it, 
or  wished  to  give  the  subject  farther  deliberation.* 
The  people  declared  their  will  by  a  show  of  hands 
(npoxsipoTovia).  Sometimes,  however,  the  bill  was 
not  proposed  and  explained  by  one  of  the  proedri, 
but  by  a  private  individual — either  the  original  ap- 
plicant for  leave  to  bring  forward  the  measure,  or  a 
senator  distinguished  for  oratorical  power.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  given  by  Schomann.=  If  the  irpo- 
ioilevjia  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was,  of  course,  null  and  void.  If  it  happened 
that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected,  it  was 
tmreiov,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force  during  the 
year  the  senate  was  in  office.'  If  it  was  confirmed 
it  became  a  ilir/cjiia/ia,  or  decree  of  the  people,  bind- 
ing upon  all  classes.  The  form  for  drawing  up  such 
decrees  varied  in  different  ages.  Before  the  archon- 
ship  of  Eucleides  (B.C.  403),  they  were  generally 
headed  by  the  formula,  'Edo^e  ry  ^ovl^  koI  tu 
(v/ia :  then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  pryt- 
any  the  decree  was  passed  ;  then  the  names  of  the 
Ypafifm-eig  or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and,  lastly,  that 
of  the  author  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  this 
form  occur  in  Andocides  ;'  thus  :  'Edo^e  t^  fiov^ 
Kai  Tu  fJ^/itj,  KlavTtg  eirfyvrdvevs,  K/leoyei'T/f  kypaii- 
fidreve,  Boi/flof  kiveardTEi,  rddc  ATJiiofavoi:  avviypa- 
iisv.'  From  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  till  about 
B.C.  325,  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of 
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the  archon  ;  then  come  the  day  of  the  month,  tl  e 
tribe  in  office,  and,  lastly,  the  name  of  the  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated  ; 
and  then  follows  the  decree  itself,  prefaced  with  the 
formula  Se66x6ai  ry  jiovly  kuI  tCi  irifiifs.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  Be  Corona,  for  exam- 
ples. After  B.C.  325,  another  form  was  used,  which 
continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times.'  We  will 
here  briefly  state  the  difference  between  the  vopoi 
and  ipijfia/iaTa  :  it  is  as  follows  ;  The  former  were 
constitutional  laws  ;  the  latter,  decrees  of  the  peo- 
ple on  particular  occasions." 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypa/x/iaTcvi, 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  T[ir/<j>iiy/iaTa,  as  in  the 
example  given  above  :  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  chosen  by  lot  by 
the  senate  in  every  prytany,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  records,  and  resolutions  passed  during  that 
period ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  according  to  the 
prytany  (6  xora  npvTavdav),  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  first  prytany  was  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  year." 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  pubhc  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  u^etoI  iiid 
pai,*  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be  fit  recipien' 
of  any  intelligence  affecting  the  interests  of  thr 
state,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of 
proposing  any  measure  to  meet  the  emergency  ;  foi 
example,  we  find  that  Demosthenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  ^schines  and  himself, 
when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  to  Philip,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the  people 
Again,  when  Philip  seized  on  Elateia  (B  C.  338), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by  the 
prytanes  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.' 
But,  besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  senate  was  sometimes  delega- 
ted by  the  people  to  determine  absolutely  about  Par- 
ticular matters,  without  reference  to  the  assembly. 
Thus  we  are  told'  that  the  people  gave  the  senate 
power  to  decide  about  sending  ambassadors  to  Phil- 
ip ;  and  Andocides'  informs  us  that  the  senate  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority'  to  investigate  the 
outrages  committed  upon  the  statues  of  Hermes 
previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothets  (avvvo/io- 
derelv),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after  the  ex. 
pulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party, 
B.C.  403."  Moreover,  it  was  the  province  of  the 
senate  to  receive  elaayyeliai,  or  informations  of  ex- 
traordinary crimes  committed  against  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided.  The 
senate  in  such  cases  either  decided  themselves,  or 
referred  the  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  heliaea, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen- 
alty than  it  was  competent  for  them  to  impose,  viz., 
500  drachms.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  decide  on 
the  qualification  of  magistrates,  and  the  character 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  {Vid.  Dokim.isia.) 
But,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  the 
senate  discharged  important  functions  in  cases  of 
finance.  All  legislative  authority,  indeed,  in  such 
matters  rested  with  the  people,  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  sources  of  revenue  being  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  which  they  passed  ;  °but  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  the  senate,  as  the 
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executive  power  of  the  state,  and  responsible  (iitei- 
Bvvo;)  to  tlie  people.  Thus  Xenophon'  tells  us  that 
the  senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money, 
with  receiving  the  tribute,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  naval  affairs  and  the  temples ;  and  Lysias" 
makes  the  following  remark :  "  When  the  senate 
has  sufficient  money  for  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, it  does  nothing  wrong ;  but  when  it  is  in  want 
of  funds,  it  receives  informations,  and  confiscates 
the  property  of  the  citizens,"  The  letting  of  the 
dulies(T£/l(Jvai)was  also  under  its  superintendence, 
and  those  who  were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or 
pul/lic  moneys  (lepa  Kai  baia)  were  bound  to  pay 
th<  m  into  the  senate-house  ;  and  in  default  of  pay- 
mt  nt,  the  senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  in 
CO,  iformity  with  the  laws  for  the  farming  of  the  du- 
ties {ol  TeWavLKol  vojioi).  The  accounts  of  the  mon- 
eys that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
m  lining  due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
a[odectffi,  or  public  treasurers.  (Vid.  ApodectjE.) 
"  The  senate  arranged,  also,  the  application  of  the 
piil)lic  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets,  the  superintendence  of  the  cav- 
alry maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  examination 
of  the  infirm  (u.6vvaT0L)  supported  by  the  state,  are 
particularly  mentioned  among  its  duties ;  the  public 
debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction.  From  this 
enumeration  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme 
regulation.""  Another  very  important  duty  of  the 
senators  was  to  take  care  that  a  certain  number  of 
triremes  was  built  every  year,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  state ;  in 
default  of  so  doing,  they  were  not  allowed  to  claim 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown  or  chaplet  (ariipa- 
vof)  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  or  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of  which, 
amounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to  the  presi- 
ding tribe  ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine,  chosen  by 
lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  presiding  proedri  from 
tiie  qine  non-presiding  tribes,  one  from  each,  as 
often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  people  were  con- 
vened. It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not 
elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for  seven  days,  but 
only  for  as  many  hours  as  the  session  of  the  sen- 
ate, or  meeting  of  the  people,  lasted.  Now  it  has 
been  a  question  what  were  the  respective  duties  of 
these  two  classes :  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  conviction  that  it  was  {he  proedri  of  the 
■presiding  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in  as- 
sembly the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  (irpoSoiXevfia) 
of  the  senate  ;  officiated  as  presidents  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  their  c-maTa-Tic,  or  chairman,  and  dischar- 
ged, in  fact,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the  words 
Xfilf^aTi^mv  Trpof  tov  d?j/iov.  For  ample  arguments 
in  support  of  tliis  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schomann.'  It  does  indeed  appear,  from  decrees 
fuinished  by  inscriptions  and  other  authorities,  that 
in  later  times  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised 
some  of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  contemporaries  justify  us  in  as- 
signing to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  B.C.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes ;  and  that  we  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to 
the  customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
proedri  in  earlier  times,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of  Scho- 
mann  on  this  point  seems  very  plausible.     He  ob- 
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serves  that  the  prytanes  had  extensive  and  impor- 
tant duties  intrusted  to  them ;  that  they  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected  ;  that 
they  officiated  for  thirty-five  days  as  presidents  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  tribes ;  and  that 
they  had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. To  prevent  this,  and  watch  their  conduc! 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  before  the  sen 
ate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  ap 
pointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidents,  repre 
sentatives  of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction,  as 
they  might  think  fit.  Supposing  this  to  liave  been 
the  object  of  their  appointment  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  least  have  been 
united  with  the  proper  proedri  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connexion  with  the  proedri,  we  will  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  7  TrpoeSpevovaa  fv).ri. 
Our  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
speech  of  .iEschines  against  Timarchus,  who  in- 
forms us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  con- 
duct of  Timarchus  on  one  occasion  before  the  as- 
sembly, a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as 
presidents  under  the  ^v/ia,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  (p^ropec)  mis- 
conducted themselves  either  in  the  senate  oi  the 
assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violeKe  to 
the  sTTicTaTTic,  after  the  breaking  up  of  either,  the 
proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary  fine,  or 
bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and  assembly  at 
the  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the  case  reqoi- 
red  it.' 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes"  says  that  the  sen- 
ate-house was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  full  of 
strangers  {jiegtov  rjV  idiuTLiv) :  in  jEschines*  we 
read  of  a  motion  "that  strangers  do  withdraw" 
{^LeTaaTTjodfievoq  tov^  Idiura^*).  Nay,  private  indi- 
viduals were  sometimes,  by  a  special  decree,  au- 
thorized to  come  forward  and  give  advice  to  the 
senate.'  The  senate-house  was  called  to  fiovlcv- 
TT/piov,  and  contained  two  chapels,  one  of  Zev;  j3m- 
^aiof,  another  of  'XBtjvu  l3ov?Ma,  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  senators  to  offer  up  certain  prayers 
before  proceeding  to  business.'  ' 

The  prytanes  also  had  a  building  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  pr>'tany.  This  was 
called  the  irpvTavclov,  and  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  (Vid.  Pkvtaneion.)  Thucydides,'  in- 
deed, tells  us  that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  every 
city  of  Attica  had  its  jSovXtirripiov  and  ■KpvTavuov : 
a  statement  which  gives  additional  support  to  the 
opinion  that  Solon  did  not  originate  the  senate  at 
Athens. 

The  number  of  tribes  at  Athens  was  not  alwrays 
ton ;  an  alteration  took  place  in  B.C.  306,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  liberated  the  city  from 
the  usurpation  of  Cassander.  Two  were  then  add- 
ed, and  called  Demetrias  and  Antigonis,  in  honour 
of  Demetrius  and  his  father."    It  is  evident  that 
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tbis  change,  aid  the  consequent  addition  of  100 
members  to  the  senate,  must  have  varied  the  or- 
der and  length  of  the  prytanes.  The  tribes  just 
mentioned  were  afterward  called  Ptolemais  and  At- 
talis ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  beautified 
and  improved  Athens,'  a  thirteenth  was  added,  call- 
ed from  him  Hadrianis.  An  edict  of  this  emperor 
has  been  preserved,  which  proves  that  even  in  his 
time  the  Athenians  kept  up  the  show  of  their  former 
institutions. 

BOTAET'ZEQS  rPA4>H  (BavXeiasuc  ypa^ri),  an 
impeachment  for  conspiracy.  BovXevaeuc,  being  in 
this  case  the  abbreviated  form  of  i7ri.6ov?,Eva£u;,  is 
the  name  of  two  widely  different  actions  at  Attic 
law.  The  first  was  the  accusation  of  conspiracy 
against  life,  and  might  be  instituted  by  the  person 
thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to  bring  an  action  ; 
otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  (Kvpiog).  In 
case  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  the  deceased 
might  be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
kinsmen  (ol  ivrog  uvEipiorjjTog),  or,  if  they  were  in- 
competent, by  the  nvjiiog,  as  above  mentioned.' 
The  criminality  of  the  accused  was  independent  of 
the  result  of  the  conspiracy,'  and  the  penalty,  upon 
conviction,  was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the 
actual  murderers.*  The  presidency  of  the  court, 
upon  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  SUai  fovmai, 
belonged  to  the  king  archon,'  and  the  court  itself 
was  composed  of  the  ephetse,  sitting  at  the  Palladi- 
um, according  to  Isaeus  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by 
Harpocration,  who,  however,  also  mentions  that 
the  Areiopagus  is  stated  by  Dinarchus  to  have  been 
tiie  proper  tribunal. 

The  other  action,  ^ovlevaeug,  was  available  upon 
a  person  finding  himself  wrongfully  inscribed  as  a 
state  debtor  in  the  registers  or  rolls,  which  were 
kept  by  the  different  financial  officers.  Meier,^ 
however,  suggests  that  a  magistrate  that  had  so 
offended  would  probably  be  proceeded  against  at 
the  cidmai,  or  tTrixuporoviai.,  the  two  occasions 
upon  which  the  public  conduct  of  magistrates  was 
examined,  so  that,  generally,  the  defendant  in  this 
action  would  be  a  private  citizen,  that  had  directed 
such  an  insertion  at  his  own  peril.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  Demosthenes,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
disfranchisement  {aTijiia)  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  state 
debtor  was  in  abeyance  while  this  action  was  pend- 
ing. Demosthenes  at  first  asserts,'  but  afterward' 
argues  that  it  was  not.  See,  however,  Meier,'  and 
Bockh's  note. 

There  is  no  very  obvious  distinction  laid  down 
between  this  action  and  rpcvScy-ypacjiti; :  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  Suidas,  from  a  passage  in  Ly- 
curgus,  that  the  latter  was  adopted  when  the  de- 
fendant was  a  debtor  to  the  state,  hut  found  his 
debt  wrongly  set  down,  and  that  l3ovXevacai  was 
the  remedy  of  a  discharged  debtor  again  registered 
for  the  debt  already  paid.'"  If  the  defendant  lost  his 
cause,  his  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
plaintiff."  The  cause  was  one  of  the  ypa(jiai  idcai 
that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmo- 
thetsB  '^ 

BOULEUTERTON.     (Vid.  Bohle.) 

BRACJS  or  BRACC^  (ava^vpuhc),  trousers, 
pantaloons. 

These,  as  well  as  various  other  articles  of  armour 
and  of  dress  (^vid.  Acinaces,  Argus,  Aemilla),  were 
common  to  all  the  nations  which  encircled  the 
Greek  and  Roman  population,  extending  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras, 
king  of  Miletus,  in  his  interview  with  Cleomenes, 

1.  (Pausan.,  i.,  18,  ^  6.)— 2.  (Meier,  Alt.  Process,  164.)— 3. 
(Harpocrat.)— 4.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  46,  5.)— 5.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  312.)— 6.  (Att.  Process,  339.)— 7.  (c.  Aristog.,  i.,  778, 
I9.)-S.  (792, 1.)— 9.  (Att.  Process, 340.)— 10.  (Petit,  Leg.  Att., 
4fi7.)— II.  (Demosthenes,  c.  Aristog.,  792.)— 12.  (Att.  Process, 
i.o.> 


king  of  Sparta,  described  the  attire  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  in  these  terms :  "  They  carry  bowa 
and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in  trousers  and 
with  hats  upon  their  heads.'"  Henoe,  also,  tLe 
phrase  Braccati  militis  arcSs,  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
bow."  In  particular,  we  are  informed  of  the  use  of 
trousers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations : 

I.  The  Medes  and  Persians  {izepl  to.  cKiy^sa  tiva^i- 
piSai").  2.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians.*  S. 
The  Phrygians.'  4.  The  Sacae  {ava^vptSac  hde- 
dvKcaav').  5.  The  Sarmatee  (Sarmatica  braced'). 
6.   The  Dacians  and  Getae.»     7.  The  Teutones.' 

8.  The  Franks  {ava^ptdag,  ol  fiEv  ?^tvdg,  ot  de  (tkv- 
TLvag,  6ia^uwv[isvoi  Tolg  uK^^Eai  •KEpiaiiTriaxovTai^'*). 

9.  The  BelgEe  (aua^vplac  xp^i'Tai  •n'spireTaphatg^^). 

10.  The  Britons  {veteres  braccm  Britonis  pauperis^'). 

II.  The  Gauls  (Gallia  Bracata,  now  Provence;" 
sagatos  bracatosgue  ;^*  ;('p6ivTaj  uva^vpiai,  a;  knelvot 
(3pdKag  ■Kpoaayopevovai^^). 

The  Galhc  term  "  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  has  preserved  in  the  last-cited  passage,  also 
remains  in  the  Scottish  "  breeks"  and  the  English 
"  breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  used  in  all 
the  northern  languages."  Also  the  Cossack  and 
Persian  trousers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  those  which  were  anciently  worn 
in  the  same  countries. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  list  of  testimo- 
nies, the  monuments  of  every  kind  which  contain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  it,  exhibit 
them  in  trousers,  thus  clearly  distinguishing  them 
from  Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  m 
the  annexed  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  from  tlia 
column  of  Trajan. 


The  proper  braccae  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
nations  were  loose  {KexaAaajievat ;"  laxcc^'),  and  they 
are  therefore  very  aptly,  though  ludicrously,  de- 
scribed in  Euripides  as  "  variegated  bags"  (-roif  i^- 
Aa/covf  Tovg  TToi/ci/lovf").  To  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  appeared  highly  ridiculous,  although  Ovid  men- 
tions the  adoption  of  them  by  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine."" 

Trousers  were  principally  wooden  ;  but  Agathias 
states"  that  in  Europe  they  were  also  made  of  linen 
and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them  of 
cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  striped 
(virgatcB"),  ornamented  with  a  woof  of  various  col- 


K  (Hei«l.,  1.,  49.)— 2.  (Proper!.,  iii.,  3,  17.)— 3.  (Herod,  vji., 
61,  62. — Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  13. — Diod.  Sic,  xvii.,  77. "  Per- 
sies bracca :"  Ovicl,Trist.,T.,  11,  34.— "Braccati  Medi:"  Pers 
Sat.,  iii.,  53.)— 4.  (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  79.)  — 5.  (Val.  Flacc  ' 
Ti.,230.)-6.  (Herod.,Tii.,64.)— 7.  (Val.Flacc.,T.,424.— Lucaii! 
i.,  430.)— 8.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.,  18,  19  ;  ».,8,  49.)— 9.  (Propert 
IV.,  11.)— 10.  (Agath.,  Hist.,  ii.,  5.)  -11.  (Strab.,  iv.,  4,  3  )— li 
(Mart.,  Ii.,  22.)— 13.  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.,  5,  1.)— 14.  (Cic,  Pro  M 
Font.,  11.)— 15.  (Diod.  Sic,  Iv.,  30.)— 16.  (Ihro,  Glossar.  Suio- 
Goth.,  v.  Brackor.)— 17.  (Arriati.)— 18.  (Ovid  and  Lucan  i) 
CO.)- 10.  (Cyclops,  182.)— 20.  (Trist.,  v.,  11,  34.)— 21.  (1.  nl- 
22.  \Propert.,  iv.,  11,  43.)                                                    "      '^ 
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ours,'  or  embroidered."  They  gradually  came  into 
use  at  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Severus  wore 
them,  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  his  soldiers,' 
but  the  use  of  them  was  afterward  restricted  by 
Honorius.  * 

BRACHIA'LE.     (Vid.  Aemilla.) 

BRASIDEI'A  (Bpaiyideia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Sparta  in  hoiiour  of  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  after  his  death,  received  the  honours  of  a 
hero.*  It  was  held  every  year  with  orations  and 
contests,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed 
to  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  KTiarrj^  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honours  by  an  annual  festival  with 
sacrifices  and  contests.' 

*BRASS'ICA  (Kpu/iSii),  the  Cabbage.  Some  va- 
rieties of  this  plant  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
very  eariiest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
But  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
have  not  been  traced ;  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  have 
descended  to  us  unaltered.  Three  kinds  of  cab- 
bage were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Ga- 
te :'  the  first  had  a  large  stalk,  and  leaves  also  of 
considerable  size ;  the  second  had  crisped  leaves  ; 
the  third,  which  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  small- 
sized  leaves  and  a  bitterish  taste.  According  to 
Columella,  the  brassica  or  cabbage  was  a  favourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  sufficient  plenty  to 
be  even  an  article  of  food  for  slaves.  It  was  sown 
and  cut  all  the  year  round  ;  the  best  time,  however, 
for  planting  it  was  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  it  had  been  once  cut  after  this,  it  put  forth 
young  and  tender  shoots  the  ensuing  spring.  Api- 
cius,  however,  the  famous  gourmand,  disdained  to 
employ  these,  and  inspired  the  young  prince  Drusus 
with  the  same  dislike  towards  them,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,'  he  was  reproved  by  his  father 
Tiberius.  This  same  writer  mentions  various  kinds, 
of  which  the  most  esteemed  was  that  of  Aricia,  with 
numerous  and  very  thick  leaves.  Cato's  second 
kind,  the  Olus  Apianum  (more  correctly  Apiacon),  is 
the  Brassica  viridis  crispa  of  Bauhin.  The  Olus 
Aricium  is  the  Brassica  oleracca  gongyldiies,  L. ; 
the  Brassica  Halmyridia  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  Crambe  maritima;  some,  however,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Convolvulus  soldanella.  "  It  is  uncer- 
tain," observes  Beckmann,  "  whether  we  still  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to 
prevent  intoxication,  ate  raw  like  salad.'"  Of  red 
cabbage  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  ancient  Germans,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  cultivated  the  cabbage 
from  very  remote  times.  The  Saxon  name  for  Feb- 
ruary is  sprout-kale,  and  that  is  the  season  when  the 
sprouts  from  the  old  stalks  begin  to  be  fit  for  use. 
The  Saxons  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  invented  the  name  af- 
ter their  settlement  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
excellent  preparation  of  cabbage  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans sour-ltraut,  though  the  ancients  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  in  the  same 
manner.'  Whether  sour-kraut  be  a  German  inven- 
tion appears  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the  statement  of 
Belon  be  correct,  who  informs  us  that  the  Turks  in 


1.  (Eurip.,  1.  c— Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  5,  ^  8.—"  Picto  subtcmine  :'* 
Val.  Flacc,  vi.,230.)— 2.  CVirg.,jEn.,  xi.,r77.)— 3.  (Lumjir.,  Al. 
Sov.,  40.)— 4.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,  1)  1.— Arist.,  Etli.  Nil'.,  v.,  7.)— 5. 
(Thucyil.,  v.,  II.)— 6.  CPlin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  8.— Fee,  nd  loc.)— 7. 
(Plin,,  1.  o.)— 8.  (Niclas,  in  Goopon.,  v.,  11,  3,  p.  345.)— 9.  (Li- 
brary of  Ent.  Knowl.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  253.— Columella,  xii.,  54.— 
Palluil.,  Decern.,  5,  p.  1011  — Nicander,  up.  Athcn.,  i\\,  p.  133.) 
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his  time  were  accustomed  to  pickle  cabbage  fo» 
winter  food.' 

*BRATHY  ilipuSv),  the  Savine,  or  Juniperus  Sa 
Una,  L.  According  to  Pliny,  there  were  two  kinds, 
the  one  resembling  the  tamarisk,  the  other  the  cy- 
press ;  and  hence  some  called  the  latter  the  Cretan 
cypress.  The  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  are  hence  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  (oma- 
riscifolia  and  eypressifolia. 

BRAURO'NIA  {Bpavpavia),  a  festival  cektrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the  Attic  town 
of  Brauron,'  where,  according  to  Pausanias,"  Oris- 
tes  and  Iphigenia,  on  their  return  from  Tauria,  were 
supposed  by  the  Athenians  to  have  landed,  and  left 
the  statue  of  the  Taurian  goddess.*  It  was  held 
every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  ten 
iepojToioi ;'  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured 
garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sanc- 
tuary,' where  they  were  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess. During  this  act  the  leponoioi  sacrificed  a 
goat,  and  the  girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in 
which  they  imitated  bears.  This  rite  may  have 
simply  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia ;'  but 
a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas*  relates  its  origin  as 
follows  :  In  the  Attic  town  of  Phanidae  a  bear  was 
kept,  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and 
among  men.  One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with 
it,  and,  on  treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it 
turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers, 
enraged  at  this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The 
Athenians  now  were  visited  by  a  plague  ;  and  when 
they  consulted  the  oracle,  the  ans«ei  was  gi?cn 
that  they  would  get  rid  ol^  the  evil  which  had  be- 
fallen them  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  cit- 
izens to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by 
a  rite  called  apKreveiv,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  Atheni- 
ans decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  be- 
fore they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  part 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
upKToi,  the  consecration  apxrcia,  the  act  of  conse- 
crating dpKTsveLv,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  ap/t- 
TeicaBai.'  But  as  the  girls,  when  they  celebrated 
this  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb  is- 
Karevnv  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  I'lpK-cvsiv. 
According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement,  howev- 
er, is  not  supported  by  any  other  ancient  authority, 
the  Iliad  was  recited  on  this  occasion  by  rhapso- 
dists. 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  disso- 
lute women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus." 
Whether  its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed 
by  Miiller,"  in  a  note,  which  has,  however,  been 
omitted  in  the  English  translation)  must  remain  un- 
certain, although  the  very  different  characters  of 
the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

BREVIA'RIUM  or  BREVIA'RIUM  ALARICI- 
A'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  484  to  A.D.  507,  in  the 


1.  (BoUonii  Obserr.  Itiner,  iii.,  27,  p.  1S6.— Beckmann,  Hist. 
Invent.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  205,  soqq.)— 2.  (Herod.,  vi..  138,)— 3.  (i.,  33, 
«  9  ;  38,  «  1  ;  iii.,  16,  »  6  ;  viii.,  46,  I)  2.)— 4.  (I'ui.  MiiUer,  Do 
rians,  i.,  9,  ^  5  and  6.)  —5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  9,  31.)— *• 
(Suidas,  8.  V.  'AjjKTOs. —  Schol.  in  Anstoph.,  Lysistr.,  G46.)— 7. 
(MUllcr,  Dorians,  iii  9,  «  3.)— 8.  (s.  v.  'Aprros.)— 9.  (llesych. 
— Harpocrat. — Scholi  in  Aristopli.,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Aristoph.,  Pwti 
870. — Schol.  in  loc. — Suid.,  s.  v.  iipavpwV') — 11.  (Dorians,  lii 
9,  «  5.) 
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twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  508)  com- 
missioned a  body  of  jurists,  probably  Romans,  to 
malce  a  selection  from  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Ro- 
man text-wii.;ers,  which  should  form  a  code  for  the 
use  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when  made, 
was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobility ;  and  a 
copy,  signed  by  Anianus,  the  referendarius  of  Ala- 
ric,  was  sent  to  each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use 
no  other  law  or  legal  form  in  his  court  {ut  in  faro 
tuo  nulla  alia  lex  negue  juris  formula  proferri  vel  re- 
dpi  prcesumatur).  The  signature  of  Anianus  was 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  authenticity  to  the  ofEcial 
copies  of  the  code ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
so  far  misunderstood  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
considered  as  the  compiler  of  the  code.  This  code 
has  no  pecuhar  name,  so  far  as  we  know .-  it  was 
called  Lex  Romana,  and,  at  a  later  period,  frequent- 
ly Lex  Theodosii,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most 
important  part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Brevia- 
rium,  or  Breviarium  Alaricianum,  does  not  appear 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarium, 
with  their  order  in  the  code  :  1.  Codex  Theodosia- 
nus,  xvi.  books.  2.  Novellae  of  Theodosius  II.,Val- 
entian  III.,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Severus.  3.  The 
Institutions  of  Gaius.  4.  Pauli  Receptae  SententiaB, 
V.  books.  5.  Codex  Gregorianus,  13  titles.  6.  Co- 
dex Hermogenianus,  2  titles.  7.  Papinianus,  lib.  i., 
Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself,  and  the  commonitorium  or  notice  prefix- 
ed to  it,  are  called  Leges  ;  and  the  writings  of  Ro- 
man jurists,  which  are  called  Jus.  Both  the  Codex 
Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  being  compila- 
tioas  made  without  any  legal  authority,  are  included 
under  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selections  are  extracts, 
which  are  accompanied  with  an  interpretation,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius ;  as  a 
general  rule,  the  text,  so  far  as  it  was  adopted,  was 
not  altered.  The  Institutions  of  Gaius,  however, 
are  abridged  or  epitomized,  and  such  alterations  as 
■s'ere  considered  necessary  for  the  time  are  intro- 
'':uced  into  the  text :  this  part  of  the  work  required 
no  interpretation,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  none. 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
Roman  law  which  otherwise  are  unknown,  espe- 
cially Paulus  and  the  first  five  books  of  the  Theo- 
dssian  Code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less  value. 
The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in  the  Bre- 
viarium paid  little  attention  to  retaining  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epitome 
and  the  MS.  of  Gahis  is  therefore  of  little  advan- 
tage in  this  point  of  view.  The  Epitome  is,  how- 
ever, still  useful  in  showing  what  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed in  Gaius,  and  thus  filling  up  (so  far  as  the 
material  contents  are  concerned)  some  of  the  lacu- 
nae of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  undertaken 
by  Sichard,  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basileaj, 
1528,  small  folio.  The  whole  is  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  by  Cujacius,  Lugd., 
1566,  folio.  The  Theodosian  Code  and  the  Novellas 
alone  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  Marville  and 
Ritter;  the  remainder  is  contained  in  Schulting, 
Jurisprudentia  Yetus  Ante-Juslinianea,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1717.  The  whole,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
Ulpian  and  other  things,  is  contained  in  the  Jus  Ci- 
vile Antejustinianeum,  Berlin,  1815.' 

BRIDGE  {yii^pa,  pons).  The  most  ancient 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  construction  has 
been  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 


1.  (Savisny,  Geschichte  lies  ESm.  Rechts  in  Mittelalter,  ii., 
e  8.— Gaius,  Prafatio  PriniiE  Editioui  Prajmjssa.) 


the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.'  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  drawbridge,  and  consisted  merely  of  stone 
piers  without  arches,  but  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  framework  of  planking,  which  was  re- 
moved at  night  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  pass- 
ing over  from  the  different  sides  of  the  river  to  com- 
mit mutual  depredations.  The  stones  were  fast- 
ened together  by  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead, 
and  the  piers  were  built  while  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  free  from  water,  its  course  having  been  divert- 
ed into  a  large  lake,  which  was  again  restored  to 
the  usual  channel  when  the  work  had  been  com- 
pleted.' Compare  the  description  given  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,'  who  ascribes  the  work  to  Semiramis. 
Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats,  call- 
ed cx^^i-ai,*  were  also  of  very  early  invention.  Da- 
rius is  mentioned  as  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this 
kind  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus ;'  but  we  have  no 
details  respecting  it  beyond  the  name  of  its  archi- 
tect, Mandrocles  of  Samos.'  The  one  constructed 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  is  more 
celebrated,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  He- 
rodotus.' It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Cher- 
sonese forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the 
towns  of  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  and 
Abydos  on  the  other.  The  first  bridge  which  was 
constructed  at  this  spot  was  washed  away  by  a 
storm  almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed,' 
and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The  subsequent 
one  was  executed  under  the  directions  of  a  different 
set  of  architects.'  Both  of  them  appear  to  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  suspension  bridges,  the 
platform  which  formed  the  passage-way  being  se- 
cured upon  enormous  cables  formed  by  ropes  of 
flax  (XevKoALvov)  and  papyrus  (J3v6}dvuv)  twisted 
together,  and  then  stretched  tight  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses (ovoi.)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be  strict- 
ly denominated  Greek,  although  the  architects  by 
whom  the  last  two  were  constructed  were  natives 
of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  they  were  not  un- 
common in  Greece,  or,  at  least,  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The  Greek  term 
for  a  permanent  bridge  is  yeij>vpa,  which  the  ancient 
etymologists  connected  with  the  Gephyrsei  (rsfv- 
paloi),  a  people  whom  Herodotus"  states  to  have 
been  Phoenicians,  though  they  pretended  to  have 
come  from  Eretria ;  and  the  etymologists  accord- 
ingly tell  us  that  the  first  bridge  in  Greece  was 
built  by  this  people  across  the  Cephissus  ;  but  such 
an  explanation  is  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and 
common  sense.  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  small, 
and  the  use  of  the  arch  known  to  them  only  to  a 
limited  extent  {vid.  Arcus),  it  is  probable  that  their 
bridges  were  built  entirely  of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform  supported 
upon  stone  piers  at  each  extremity,  like  that  of  Ni- 
tocris described  above.  Pliny"  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length,  and  also 
says"  that  the  island  Euboea  was  joined  to  Boeotia 
by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these  works 
were  executed  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it." 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures  of 
great  beauty  and  solidity,  'is  well  as  utility ;  for  by 


1.  (IIer«l.,  1.,  186.)— 2.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  121, 
ed.  WcsseW.)— 4.  (Hcsych.,  s.  v.— Herod.,  vii.,  36.  —  ilsch., 
Per3.,69,  ed.  Blomf.  et  Gloss.)— 5.  (Herod.,  iv.,  83,  85.)— o! 
(Herod.,  IV.,  87,  88.)  — 7.  (vii.,  36.) —8.  (Herod.,  vii  34)_9 
(Id.,  36.)-10.  (v.,  57.)-n.  (H.  N.,  iv.,  l.)-12  '(iv.,' 21.)-i3, 
trijv  ycijivpav,  ?i  fjri  tS  vdrtu  ijii :  Xen.,  Anab.,  vi.,  5,  }  22.) 
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this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers  for  the 
convenience  of  navigation,  which  in  the  bridges  of 
Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  very  narrow, 
could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman  bridge 
was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with  modern 
structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponded  with 
the  road  (via)  leading  to  and  from  it.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  centre  one,  for  horses  and 
carriages,  was  denominated  agger  or  iter ;  and  the 
raised  footpaths  on  each  side  {decursoria),  which 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  walls  similar  in  use  and 
appearance  to  the  pluleus  in  the  basilica.  (Vid. 
Basilica,  p.  142.) 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient, was  the  Pons  Sublicius,  so  called  because  it 
was  built  of  wood  ;  subliccs,  in  the  language  of  the 
Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams.'  It  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  when  he  united  the  Janiculum  to 
the  city,"  and  became  renowned  from  the  well- 
known  feat  of  Horatius  Codes  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna.'  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  diffi- 
culty then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was 
reconstructed  without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleas- 
ure.* It  was  so  rebuilt  by  the  pontifices,'  from 
which  fact,  according  to  Varro,'  they  derived  their 
name  ;  and  it  was  afterward  considered  so  sacred, 
that  no  repairs  could  be  made  in  it  without  previous 
sacrifice  conducted  by  the  pontifex  in  person.'  In 
the  age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  epithet  used  by  Ovid  :' 

"  Turn  quoque  priscorum  Virgo  simulacra  virorum 
MiiUre  roboreo  scirpea  ponte  solet;" 

in  which  state  it  appears  to  have  remained  at  the 
time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  in- 
undation of  the  Tiber.'  In  later  ages  it  was  also 
called  Pons  JSmilius,  probably  from  the  name  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  but  who  this  .(Emil- 
ius  was  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  .^Emihus 
Lepidus  the  triumvir,  or  probably  the  ^milius  Lep- 
idus  who  was  censor  with  Munatius  Plancus,  under 
Augustus,  ten  years  after  the  Pons  Sublicivs  fell 
down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius."  We  learn  from 
P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  Regio  xi.,  that 
these  two  bridges  were  one  and  the  same  :  ".^mil- 


ius  qui  ante  sublicius."  It  is  called  jEmilian  oy 
Juvenal'  and  Lampridius,'  but  is  mentioned  by  (  a- 
pitoUnus'  as  the  Pons  Sublicius ;  which  passage  is 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  some 
writers,  that  it  was  built  of  stone  at  the  period 
when  the  name  of  .iErailius  was  given  to  it.* 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.'  Hence 
the  expression  of  Juvenal,'  aliquis  de  ponte,  for  u 
beggar.' 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  aod 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents.' 

11.  Pons  Palatinus  formed  the  communication 
between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and  the  Ja- 
niculum, and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
"  Ponte  Rotto."  It  is  thought  that  the  words  of 
Livy°  have  reference  to  this  bridge.  It  was  repaired 
by  Augustus.'" 

III.,  IV.  Pons  Fabeicihs  and  Pons  GEsTinswere 
the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with  the 
city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both  are 
still  remaining.  The  Pons  Fabricius  was  originally 
of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  curor 
tor  viarum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;"  which 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  scholiast  on  Horace,'"  warrant  the  assumption 
that  it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now 
called  "  Ponte  quattro  capi."  The  Pons  Cestius  is 
by  some  autliors  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberiuo  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  person 
mentioned  by  Pliny,"  though  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  constructed  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Republic,  as  no  private  individual 
would  have  been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name 
to  a  public  work  under  the  Empire.'*  The  inscrip- 
tions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of  Val- 
entinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors  by 
whom  it  was  r^  ■  tored.  Both  these  bridges  are"iep- 
resented  in  lue  annexed  woodcut :  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  Pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  tl\e  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  Republic  ;  the  Pons  Cestius,  on 
the  left,  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later  age ; 
and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen  upon  the  isl- 
and, the  temples  which  originally  stood  there,  as 
well  as  the  island  itself,  have  been  restored. 


V.  Pons  Janiculensis,  vtnioh  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  name  ol  its  founder  and  period  of 
its  construction  are  unknown  ;  but  it  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  "  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built 
by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of  tbe  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  Vaticanus,  so  called  because  it  formed 
the  communicatioi.  between  the  Campus  Martius 
and  Campus  V°.ticanus.  \Vhen  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
discernible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Spir- 


i.  (iP'ostua,  s.  V.  Sublicium.) — 2.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.— Diouys.  Hal., 
Hi.,  p.  183.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ii.,  10.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  2,  1.— Dionys. 
Hal.,  v.,  p.  295,  acq.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  23,)— 5.  (Dio- 
nys. Hal.,  p.  18,1.1— 0.  (DoLing.  Lat.,  v.,  83.)— 7,  (Dionys.Hal., 
1.1.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Fast.,  v.,  621.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Ills.!.,  i.  86,  who  calls 
It  PuiJb  Suhliciiis.)— 10.  (p.  42.1  -■  ) 
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ito.  By  modern  topographists  this  bridge  is  often 
called  "  Pons  Triumphalis,"  but  without  any  claa- 
leal  authority ;  the  inference,  however,  is  not  im- 
probable, because  it  led  directly  from  the  Campu" 
to  the  Clivus  Cinnje  (now  Monte  Mario),  n:oni 
which  the  triumphal  processions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  jElius,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  led 
from  the  city  to  the  Mausoleum  {rid.  Mausoleum)  of 
that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  An- 

1.  (Sat.,  Ti.,  32.)— 2.  (Heliog.,  c.  17.)— 3.  (Antonin.  Pius,  n 
8.) — 4.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Aut.,  viii.,  3.) — 5.  (Senec,  De  Yit.  Beat. 
c.  25.)— 6.  (xiv.,  134.)— 7.  (Compare  also  Sat.,  iy.,  116.)-* 
(Pint.,  Gracch.,  p.  842,  c— Compare  Val.  Mai.,  iv.,  7,  2.— OviJ, 
Fast.,  vi.,  477.)— 9.  (xl.,  51.)— 10.  (Tnscrip.  ap.  Orut.,  p.  If* 
n.  1,)— 11.  (Dion,  xxxvii.,  p.  50.)— 12.  (Sat..  II.,  iii.,  36.)— 13 
(H.  N.,  X.,  CO.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  31.)— 14.  (Naraiui,  I  c.) 
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gelo.  A  representation  of  this  bridge  is  given  in 
the  Jo/Iowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal,  still  ex- 
tam.    It  affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  employed 


at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  aio  considered  to 
have  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Rome. 
VIII.  Pons  Milvihs,  on  the  Via  Flaniinia,  now 


fTrrN'Myjiuif 


Ponte  Molle,  was  built  by  .(Emilius  Scaurus  the 
censor,'  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero'  about  45  years 
after  its  formation.  Its  vicinity  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  debauchery  in  the 
licentious  reign  of  Nero.*  Upon  this  bridge  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  Cice- 
ro's retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.' 
Catulus  and  Pompey  encamped  here  against  Lepi- 
dus  when  he  attempted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sulla." 
And,  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  battle  be- 
tween Maxentius  and  Constantine,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire,  took  place  (A.D.  312). 
The  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  far 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.    They  formed 


one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  public 
roads  ;  and  their  frequent  and  stupendous  remains, 
still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  attest, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur  with 
which  their  works  of  national  utility  were  always 
carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation  of  the 
bridge  at  Ariminum  (Rimini),  which  remains  entire, 
and  was  commenced  by  Augustus  and  terminated 
by  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  the  age  of 
Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of  transition  between 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  Republic  and  the  pro- 
fuse magnificence  of  the  Empire. 


The  bridg;  thrown  across  the  Bay  of  Baiae  by 
Caligula,'  the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate 
prince,  does  not  require  any  farther  notice ;  but 
the  bridge  which  Trajan  built  across  the  Danube, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  inge- 
nuity, must  not  pass  unmentioned.  A  full  account 
of  its  construction  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius,*  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny.'  The  form  of  it  is 
given  in  tlie  following  woodcut,  from  a  representa- 
tion of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  it  does  not 
agree  in  many  respects  with  the  description  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  inscription,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  this  bridge,  is  quoted  by  Leunclavius" 
and  by  Gruter." 

Sob  jugum  ecce  eapitur  et  Dandvids. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  piers  only  are  of 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  ot  wood. 

The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucon,' 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structure, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  -frill 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  text  «f 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  consi?  ted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches,  making  the  whole  briJge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height,  whi?),  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon,  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  wi'hout 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  wc-r);.  A 
fewer  number  of  arches  were  sufl5cient  to  .".how  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  crr.tinuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  whole  life,  which 
would  have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapt..d  to  the 


fiirposes  of  sculpture.  It  was  destroyed  by*Iadri- 
ao,"  under  the  pretence  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy  and 
despair  of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish  any 
equally  great  undertaking,  which  is  supposed  to  be 


1.  (Span.,  Hadr.,  c.  19.— Dion.lxix.,  797,  E.)— 2  (Aur.  Vict., 
De  Viris  Illustr.,  c.  27,  I)  8.)— 3  (in  Cat.,  iii.,  2.)— 4.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  xiii.,  47.)— 5.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  2.)— 6.  (Floras,  iii.,  23.) 
—7.  (Dion,  lix.,  652,  E.— Suet.,  Calig.,  19.)— 8.  (Ixviii.,  776, 
B.) — 9.  (Ep.,  viii.,  4. — Compare  Procopius,  De  .iEdificilB.) — 10. 
(n.  1041,  6.)— 11.  (p.  448,  3.)— 12    (Dion,  1.  c.) 


confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  afterward  put  to  death 
the  architect,  Artemidorus,  under  whose  directions 
it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
pontes  the  causeways  which  in  modern  language 
are  termed  "viaducts."  Of  these,  the  Pons  ad 
Nonam,  now  called  Ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  PrcsTiestina,  is  a  fine 
specimen. 

Among  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which  were 


1.  (Giornale  de'  Litterati  d'ltalia,  torn.  xxii..  p.  116.J 
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made  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  a  campaign, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  constructed  by  Julius 
Caesar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short  period  of 
ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  process  of  its  construction  is  minutely  detail- 
ed by  its  author.'  An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by 
Palladio,  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  ac- 
count of  Caesar,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Oudendorp  and  the  Delphin. 

Vegetius,"  Herodian,'  and  Lucan*  mention  the 
use  of  casks  (doHa,  cupa)  by  the  Romans,  to  support 
rafts  for  the  passage  of  an  army;  and  Vegetius' 
says  that  it  was  customarj;  for  the  Roman  army  to 
carry  with  them  small  boats  (monoxuli)  hollowed 
out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks 
and  nails,  so  that  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  and 
bound  together  with  ropes  upon  any  emergency 
without  loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes by  a  similar  device  during  the  Mithradatic  war.' 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  on 
the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
general  method  of  construction  and  form  of  these 
bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs  upon 
the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  resemble 
Each  other. 


When  the  Comitia  were  he'd,  the  voters,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  enclosure  called  septum  and  omle, 
passed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  Pons  Suffragiorum,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  votes  with- 
out confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  {^niSd- 
6pa,  a-Ko&dBpa)  used  for  embarking  in,  or  disem- 
barking from,  a  ship. 

"  Interca  Jineas  socio':  de  puppibus  altis 
Pontibus  exponit.^^'' 

The  method  of  using  these  pontes  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious 
intaglio,  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
discovered  at  Bovillce  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
1 7th  century,  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Syntagma 
fi-p  Column.  Trajani,  p.  315. 


*BROMOS  iPptifioc  or  l3p6/ioc),  a  plant,  which 
Dierbach  makes  to  be  the  Aoena  saliva,  "  Oats." 
Stackhouse,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Sceale 
Cereale,  and  Sprcngel  of  the  Avenafalua,  or  "wild 
Oats." 

BRONZE  (,xaXK6f,  as),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Other  metals  arc  sometimes  combined 
with  the  above  ;  but  the  most  ancient  bronzes, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  to  consist  of  those  two 
ingredients.     In  the  article  on  JEs,  some  farther 
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particulars  are  supplied  respecting  the  different  coaw 
positions  of  bronze  and  brass.  Th'3  distinctive  terms 
should  always  be  observed  in  speaking  of  these 
substancis,  as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  them  has 
led  to  great  error  and  confusion  in  describing  works 
of  art. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remote  (inti- 
quity  of  metallurgy ;  though  at  what  precise  period 
the  various  metals  were  known,  in  what  order  they 
were  discovered,  and  by  what  processes  extracted 
— either  simply,  or  by  reducing  their  ores  when  they 
were  found  in  that  state,  there  are  no  satisfactory 
means  of  judging.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Job  we  read,  "  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  (cop- 
per) is  molten  out  of  the  stone."  This  passage, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  various 
intimations  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that 
at  this  early  period  greater  advances  had  been  made 
in  mining  and  the  metallurgic  arts  than  is  usuaUy 
supposed.  There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  in- 
formation on  the  practice  of  the  metal-founders  and 
workers  of  the  archaic  ages,  even  after  the  different 
substances  were  known,  and  objects  of  imitative 
art  had  been  executed  in  them. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  bronzes  extant  are  com 
posed  simply  of  copper  and  tin ;  and  it  is  remarka 
ble  how  nearly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  met 
als  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  ana- 
lyzed. Some  bronze  nails  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Treasury  of  A  treus  at  Mycenae;  some  ancient  coins 
of  Corinth  ;  a  very  ancient  Greek  helmet,  on  which 
is  a  boustrophedon  inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of 
armour  called  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved 
in  our  national  collection ;  and  an  antique  swon" 
found  in  France,  produced  in  100  parts, 
87-43  and  88  copper 
12-53  and  12  tin 
9996  100 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  composition  of 
bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  combination  of 
copper  and  tin.  The  few  writers  on  art  whose 
evidence  has  reached  our  times,  make  particular 
mention  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  they  underwent  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
under  the  words  ;caX/tof  and  as.  That  which  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the  ces  Corinthiacum,  which 
some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bronze), 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius  Mummius, 
about  146  B.C.  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions  are 
mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  valued  metal 
lived  long  before  the  event  alluded  to.  Phny'  par- 
ticularizes three  classes  of  the  Corinthian  bronze. 
The  first,  he  says,  was  white  (candidum),  the  greateJ 
proportion  of  silver  that  was  employed  in  its  com 
position  giving  it  a  light  colour.  In  the  second  sort 
or  quality  gold  was  introduced,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  yellow  oi 
gold  tint.  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  different  metals.  The  nextbroniE 
of  note  among  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  hepatizon,  which  it  seem! 
it  acquired  from  its  colour,  which  bore  some  resem 
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blauce  to  that  of  the  Iviier  (fiirap).  Pliny  says  it  was 
inferior  to  the  Corinthian  bronze,  but  was  greatly 
preferred  to  the  mixtures  of  Delos  and  jEgina, 
which  for  a  long  period  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
were  much  sought  after.  The  colour  of  the  bronze 
called  hepatizm  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  cinque  cento  bronzes— a  dull,  reddish  brown. 
The  next  ancient  bronze  in  order  of  celebrity  seems 
to  have  been  the  tes  Deliacum.  Its  reputation  was 
so  great  that  the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart 
to  which  all  who  required  works  of  art  in  metal 
crowded,  and  led,  in  time,  to  the  establishment  there 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  Next 
to  the  Delian,  or,  rather,  in  competition  with  it,  the 
<Es  JEgineticum  was  esteemed.  We  are  told  that 
no  metal  was  produced  naturally  in  .iEgina,  but  the 
founders  and  artists  there  were  so  skilful  in  their 
composition  of  bronze,  that  the  island  acquired 
great  celebrity  on  that  account.  Two  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  sculptors  of  ancient  times, 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  contemporaries  of  Phidias, 
not  only  showed  their  rivalry  in  producing  thp  finest 
works  of  art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze 
they  used.  Myron,  we  are  informed,  always  pre- 
ferred the  Delian,  while  Polycletus  adopted  the 
.lEginetan  mixture — emulatio  autem  etinmateriafwit} 
Fiom  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  far-famed  Delian  bronze  was  of  a  light 
and  somewhat  sickly  tint.'  Plutarch  says  that  in 
his  time  its  composition  was  unknown. 

Of  some  of  the  other  bronzes  enumerated  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  little  oV  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  titles.  Three  of  these  are  the  as  De- 
monnesium,^  the  tBs  nigrum,*  and  the  Tartessian 
bronze  (Tapr^uiTtof  ;f  aA«:6f )  mentioned  by  Pausanias." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mixtures  of  metals, 
it  may  be  right  to  allude  to  a  composition  mentioned 
by  Plinys  under  the  title  of  aurichalcum,  written  also 
onchalmm,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  was 
an  estabUahed  bronze  composed  of  gold  and  bronze, 
or,  at  least,  of  gald  and  copper.  It  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  a  factitious  substance  so  designa- 
ted ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  mountain-metal,  from  the  Greek  words  ovpog  or 
6pcc,  a  mountain,  and  ;t;aA/£Of :  and  the  accidental 
similarity  of  sound  has  doubtless  led  modern  wri- 
ters into  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  first 
two  syllables,  and  into  the  belief  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  designate  the  combination  of  the  two 
metals  alluded  to.  Reference  to  the  passage  in 
Pliny  will  make  this  clear  to  the  reader.  He  says 
distinctly  it  was  not  found  in  his  time,  the  mines 
which  produced  it  being  exhausted. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to 
our  subject,  a  mixture,  which  was  employed  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  It  was  called  electrum,  and  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver  in  certain  proportions.  It 
was,  in  all  probability,  only  used  for  extraordinary 
purposes.  Thus  Helen  is  said  to  have  dedicated,  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  a  cup  made  of 
electrum,  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  one  of  her 

own  breasts  {Minerva  tcmplum  habet  Lindos 

in  quo  Helena  sacravit  calicem  ex  electro.  Adjicit 
httoria,  mamma  sua  mensura'). 

The  ancients  were  partial  to  polychromic  sculp- 
ture, as  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  colours  and 
materials  they  employed  even  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art,  namely,  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Phid- 
ias, Ageladas,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamenes,  and 
Pythagoras,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  This 
taste  was  carried  into  metal-works,  and  seems,  if 
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the  aecounts  that  have  been  brought  down  to  us  aie 
to  be  credited,  to  have  existed  in  very  eariy  times. 
This  is  not. the  place  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  Homer  in  which  mention  is  made  ol 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  is  only  necessaiy  here  to 
state,  that  in  one  of  its  compartments,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  various  other  objects  were  represented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  variety  of  colours 
Pliny'  says  that  the  artist  Aristonidas  made  a  sta. 
ue  of  Athamas,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himself  tht 
diflScult  task  of  producing  the  effect  of  shame,  o 
blushing,  by  using  a  mixture  of  iron  with  thebronzt 
in  which  the  work  was  executed  {Ms  ferrumque 
miscuit,  ut  rubigme  ejus  per  nitorem  aris  relucente 
exprimeretur  verecundia  rubor).  Plutarch  tells  ui 
that  a  statuary  called  Silanio  or  Silanion  made 
statue  of  Jocasta  dying,  and  so  composed  his  met 
als  that  a  pallid  appearance  or  complexion  was  pro- 
duced. This,  it  is  said,  was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  silver.  Callistratus  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  Occasion 
(Ka(po'f),  represented  under  the  form  of  a  youth  ; 
also  one  of  Bacchus  by  Praxiteles ;  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  bronze  imi- 
tating the  appearance  of  nature.  A  bronze  relievo 
of  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  Porus  is  also  refer- 
red to  for  its  truth  of  effect,  produced  by  the  blend- 
ing of  colours,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  finest  pictures. 

With  the  very  limited  data  we  possess,  it  is  im- 
possible to  offer  much  conjecture  upon  these  state 
ments,  or  to  say  how  much  or  how  Uttle  they  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  most 
probably  inventions  of  the  fancy ;  some  of  them 
may  be  founded  on  facts  greatly  overcharged,  the 
effects  described  being  produced  by  overlaying  the 
metal  with  colour,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by 
what  is  now  called  plating.  A  shght  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  metal,  and  the  processes  of 
founding,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  cf 
the  impracticability  of  effecting  (at  least  by  melting 
the  materials  together,  and  so  producing  variety  of 
tints)  what  it  is  pretended  was  done  in  some  of  the 
instances  referred  to. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  with  the  hammer  ;  by 
beating  out  lumps  of  the  material  into  the  form  pro- 
posed, and  afterward  fitting  the  pieces  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys.  It  was  called  a^vpr/Xarov, 
from  ofvpa,  a  hammer.  Pausanias"  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Ju- 
piter at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium. 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausanias 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art.  The  term  sphurelata  is  used 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  describing  some  very  ancient 
works  which  are  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele- 
brated gardens  and  palace  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis 
at  Babylon.  Pliny^  mentions  a  statue  of  Diana 
Ana'itis  worked  in  the  same  way ;  and,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  solid  hammer-work, 
he  uses  two  expressions  to  convey  his  meaning. 
The  statue  was  of  gold,  and  the  passage  describing 
it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion :  "  Aurea  statua 
prima  nulla  inanitate,  et  antequam  ex  are  aliqua  illo 
mode  fieret  quam  vocant  holosphyraton,  in  templo 
Ana'itidis  posita  dicitur."  A  statue  of  Dionysius  by 
Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias* as  existing  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The 
next  mode,  among  the  Greeks,  of  executing  metal- 
works  seems  to  have  been  by  plating  upon  a  nu- 
cleus, or  general  form,  of  wood :  a  practice  which 
was  employed  also  by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  proved 
by  a  specimen  of  their  art  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum  The  subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osiris, 
and  the  wood  is  still  remaining  within  the  metal. 
It  is  probable  that  the  terms  holosphyraton  and  sphy- 
raton  were  intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of 
hammer-work ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
other  hammering  out  plates. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date 
the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by  statua- 
ries in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused 
metals  into  prepared  forms  or  moulds ;  and  the 
third,  casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of  a 
determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  record 
beyond  that  intimation  especially  alluded  to  in  Job, 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the  process- 
es of  metallurgy  were  well  known  when  that  book 
was  composed.  The  earhest  works  of  art  described 
as  of  hammer-work  were  probably  executed  in 
lumps  of  metal  that  had  already  undergone  this 
eimple  preparation.  The  casting  of  metal  into 
moulds  must  also  have  been  practised  very  early. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  of  what  material 
or  composition  the  forms  or  moulds  were  made,  but 
in  all  probabiUty  clay  (dried,  and  then  perhaps 
baked)  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  spot  where  clay  abounded  having 
been  chosen  for  the  founding  of  the  bronze  works 
for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  supports  this  supposi- 
tion. Of  course,  all  the  earhest  works  produced  in 
this  stage  of  the  art  must  have  been  solid.  The 
third  process,  that  of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a 
core,  was  an  important  step  in  the  statuary's  art. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  the  time,  nor  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  v/as  effected  by  the  ancients, 
unless  we  consider  the  statements  of  Pausanias  of 
sufficient  authority  for  the  date  of  the  various  dis- 
coveries among  the  Greeks.  His  account  would 
imply  that  the  art  of  casting  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Theodorus  of  Samos,  who  probably  Uved 
between  eight  and  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
era.'  Herodotus,'  Pliny,'  and  Pausanias  make 
honourable  mention  of  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus. 
Pausanias  says*  that  they  first  invented  casting  in 
bronze  (diix^av  x^^i^ov  "O^'  ayalfiaTa  ixuvtiaavro). 
Pliny,  who  seems  to  have  written  down  whatever 
he  heard,  says,*  "7n  Samo  primes  omnium  'plasti- 
cen'  invcnisse  Rhaciim  et  Theodorum ;"  but  he  proves 
the  incorrectness  of  this  statement  by  recording 
an  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  Theodorus  in  his 
art,  when  he  says  "  He  cast  a  bronze  statue  of 
himself,  holding  in  one  hand  a  file  (m  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  the  other  a  quad- 
riga of  such  small  dimensions  that  a  fly  might 
cover  it  with  its  wings ;"  an  example  of  practical 
skill  that  a:t  once  places  him  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced rank  in  his  art  than  the  inventor  of  its  first 
and  most  simple  process  coujd  have  attained. 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  different  pieces 
of  metal  together ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  term  /coAAi/irff  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  species  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of  it 
as  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 
gives  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucus  of  Chios. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  vase  of  iron,  which  he  says  was 

the  work  TAavxov rov  Xiov,  oiSrjpov  koaXtjoiv 

i,vSpbf  eipovTOS liivj;  6s  7/  KoUa  amix<:'  re,  ital 
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iartv  avTTi  ry  ai-S^pv  iecrfid;.^  Pliny,  in  like  manner, 
speaks  of  a  solder  under  the  title  of  plumbum  argen- 
tarium.'  Many  of  the  works  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, as  well  as  in  other  collections,  show  the  pointj 
of  junction  of  the  various  pieces  of  which  the  ob- 
jects are  composed;  but  how  they  were  fastened 
together  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  rust  that  has  ao 
cumulated,  both  within  and  without,  quite  preclu- 
ding  the  possibility  of  minute  and  satisfactory  es 
amination.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  fit 
ted  together  sonjewhat  in  the  manner  called  dove 
tailing,  and  then  pinned;  but  whether  they  wars 
then  soldered,  or  merely  beaten  together  with  the 
hammer,  and  then  worked  over  to  make  the  surface 
entire,  cannot  be  determined.  The  modern  practice 
of  burning  the  parts  together  seems,  as  far  as  there 
are  opportunities  of  judging,  to  have  been  quite  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

The  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  been  found 
chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  among  them  are  some  examples  of  great  skill 
and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer  peculiarities 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small  corkscrew 
curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being  formed  of 
separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on.  Several  of 
the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste  and  of  stones, 
or  sometimes  of  a  different  metal  from  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was  often  united 
with  bronze.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  "  Apollo 
cBneus,  cujus  in  fem^re  litterulis  minutis  argenteis  no- 
men  Myronis  erat  inscriptumy^  In  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  youth,  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  inscription  in  silver  letters.  They 
are  inserted  into  the  left  foot.  The  Museo  Borbon- 
ico possesses  some  examples  of  inlaid  silver-work 
There  are  also  instances  of  it  in  the  collection  of 
bronzes  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  names  of  few  sculptors,  or,  rather,  statuaries 
of  celebrity,  have  reached  us  who  were  not  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  works  in 
bronze.  Theodorus  of  Samos  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  Gitiadas  of  Sparta  and  Glaueias  of 
^gina  may  be  added  as  holding  an  eminent  place 
among  the  earlier  artists  in  bronze.  A  list  of  the 
statuaries  of  Greece  who  excelled  in  works  in  met 
al  would  almost  be  a  history  of  sculpture.  It  wil 
be  enough  to  state  that  Ageladas,  the  master  of 
Phidias,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Polycle- 
tus,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus  exercised, 
and  contributed  to  bring  to  perfection,  this  branch 
of  art.  Bronze-casting  seems  to  have  dechned  in 
Greece  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  330  B.C.  The  accounts  given  of  the  number 
of  works  executed  about  that  period  almost  exceed 
belief  Lysippus  alone  is  said,  according  to  Pliny, 
to  have  produced  above  600,  or,  according  to  anoth- 
er reading,  above  1500.* 

The  Romans  were  never  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  when  statues 
were  required  by  them  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
history,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Etrus- 
can artists.  Afterward,  as  their  empire  was  ex- 
tended, the  city  was  filled  with  the  works  of  the 
best  schools  of  Greece,  and  numbers  of  artists  of 
that  country,  no  longer  able  to  find  employment  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  the 
West.  Zenodorus  is  said  to  have  executed  some 
magnificent  works  in  the  time  of  Nero  ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  art  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  prove  that  artists  of  great  skill  were  liv- 
ing at  the  date  of  those  emperors.     Many  of  the 


1.  {!.,  16,  i)  1.— Compare  Herodotus,  i.,  25,  -who  speaks  of 
toKptjrriptdtov  atSi'ipEov  ffoXXi/rdv.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  17.)— S. 
'err.,  iv.,  43.)— 4.  (Pbn.,  H.  N.,  xxiciv.,  17.-  Sillig,  Cat.  Ap 
F.,  s.  V.  I.ysippw*.) 
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examples  of  bronze  works  that  have  reached  us  ex- 
hibit signs  of  having  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  of 
antiquity  refer  occasionally  to  the  practice.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  employed  till  taste  had  much 
deteriorated ;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich- 
ness of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
commanded  a  statue  of  Alexander,  the  work  of  Ly- 
sippus,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliny'  tells  us  it  was  found 
to  mjure  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  work,  and  the 
gold  was  removed. 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  ancient 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
accumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
posely destroyed ;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  value  of 
the  briinze.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from  this 
.  devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
now  decorate  the  exteiior  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at 
Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but  without  suf- 
ficient authority,  to  Lysippus. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  metal- work- 
ing, it  may  be  right  to  add  a  few  words  upon  toreutic 
art  {roptvTLK-fi).  From  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists  among  antiquaries  and  scholars,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  calatura,  of  the 
Latins,  which  seems  to  mean  chasing.  Others  sup- 
pose it  means  the  art  of  turning,  from  ropvog  :  and 
others  think  it  applies  to  works  in  relievo,  from  to- 
p6c,  clear,  distinct.  Some  believe  it  is  the  art  of 
uniting  two  or  more  metals ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the 
union  of  metal  with  any  other  material.  Millingen, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects, 
says,  "  The  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  ei- 
ther separately,  or  uniting  them  with  other  substan- 
ces, was  called  toreutici.  It  was  known  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions 
of  the  kind.""  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
work,  noticed  by  the  above  writer,,  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  cast,  but  consists  of  very  thin 
laminated  plates  of  silver,  beaten  or  punched  out, 
and  chased.  The  relief  is  bold,  and  the  accessories 
are  of  sheet  gold,  overlaid. 

*BRDCUS  or  BRUCHUS  (/3po5/cof,  Ppovxog),  a 
very  formidable  species  of  locust,  described  by  The- 
ophrastus'  as  the  most  destructive  of  their  kind. 
The  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  well  defined  by  the  Greek  writers.*  The  Bru- 
chus  in  the  Linnaean  system  is  an  insect  that  com- 
mits great  ravages  on  the  different  grains  of  the  ma- 
joiity  of  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some  kernel 
fruits,  and  particularly  on  beans,  lentils,  vetches, 
and  pease.'  The  jSpovxo;  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Cossus  of  Pliny  and 
Fcstus.' 

•BRYON  {fipvov),  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses:  1.  As  applied  to  the  germe  of  a  flower  by 
Theophrastus.'  2.  To  the  male  Catkins  by  the  same 
WTiter.'  3.  To  the  flowers  or  corollas  by  the  same,' 
«.id  jlso  by  Nicander.'"   4.  To  the  sea-algs  by  The- 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxxiT.,  19, 1)  6.)— 2.  (Millingen,  Anc.  ined.  Monu- 
Kents,  pi.  xiv. — Wmckelmann,  Storia  delle  Arti  del  Disegno. — 
Qiiatrera^re  de  Quincy,  Jup.  Olymp.)— 3.  (De  Animal,  rep.  app., 
^  4,  p.  833,  ed.  Schneid.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Grif- 
fith's Cuvier,  ^ol.  iv.,  p.  64.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,ixi.,  12.— Fest., 
s.  V.)— 7.  (H.  P.,  i.,  1.)— 8.  (H.  P.,  i.,  2.)— 9.  (H.  P.,  iii.,  7.)— 
10.  (Theriac.,  r.,  71.1 


ophrastus.'  5.  To  the  Usnea  by  Dioscorides,  Galen, 
and  Paulus  .lEgineta.''  The  term  Usnea  is  borrow 
ed  from  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  and  applied 
to  a  genus  of  Lichens.  6.  To  the  grape  of  the 
white  poplar.^    7.  To  a  kind  of  shrub  like  lettuce.* 

*BRYON'IA  {ppvuvia),  a  species  of  wild  vine. 
Bryony.  The  name  Ppvuvia  was  applied  to  two 
kinds  of  vine,  the  a^ffe/iof  Aei'/t^,  or  white  vine  (the 
Bryonia  alba  of  Pliny),  and  the  a/ivsTiog  fieXaiva,  oi 
black  vine  (Bryonia  nigra).  The  term,  however,  ia 
more  properly  applied  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Tamus  Communis,  L.° 

*BU'BALIS  or  BU'BALUS  (fioiSali^  or  -of),  I. 
names  first  applied  by  Aristotle'  and  his  successors 
to  a  species  of  Antelope,  most  probably  the  Stag- 
like Antelope.  "How  these  writers,"  observes 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  "  came  to  designate  such 
an  animal  by  an  appellation  which  is  symphonic 
with  that  of  the  Buffalo  in  all  the  dialects  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Asia,  cannot  be  explained  but  by 
the  supposition  that  Aristotle  gave  that  name  in 
consequence  of  some  imperfect  information  which 
he  may  have  obtained  on  this  subject  through  the 
Macedonian  invaders  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  of  a  large  size  that  used,  until  of  late,  to  be 
classed  with  the  antelope,  the  more  equivocal  char- 
acteristic approximates  them  to  the  Bovine  nearly 
as  much  as  to  the  Caprine  nature.  Hence  the  nat- 
uralists of  the  present  day  have  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose  a  new  genus,  the  characters  of  which 
should  embrace  the  evanescent  distinctions  of  An- 
telope, Capra,  and  Ovis,  together  with  the  incipient 
characters  which  show  the  approximation  to  Bos. 
This  is  the  Genus  Damalis.  The  native  names  of 
the  animals  thus  generically  separated,  import  that 
they  are  considered  distinct  from  the  Antelope  in 
their  own  countries  ;  and  although  no  great  stress 
should  usually  be  laid  upon  local  names,  yet  it  would 
be  treating  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
resident  nations  with  an  indiscriminating  indiffer- 
ence, if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  be  found  that,  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  every  peo- 
ple who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animals 
under  consideration  should  agree  in  bestowing  one 
generical  designation  upon  them,  and  yet  that  such 
designation  should  be  rejected  by  systematic  wri- 
ters for  one  less  analogous.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  groups  of  animals  before  us,  which, 
whether  they  be  Indian  or  African,  have  in  their  lo- 
cal names  either  something  that  shows  their  separ- 
ation from  Antelope,  or,  what  is  more  common,  a 
generic  indication,  which  proves  them  to  be  regard- 
ed as  more  nearly  aUied  to  Bos  than  to  Capra 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-Indee,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Arabic  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  all 
the  species  we  are  about  to  enumerate  will  be  found 
designated  by  the  generical  word  Ghau.  '  ox'  or 
'COW;'  Bakr,  'oxen,'  'cows,'  in  the  Arabic,  or 
Bakrah  in  the  Persian.  The  appellation  g'ven  by 
Aristotle  may,  after  these  remarks,  be  easily  traced 
to  its  source.'" 

*II.  The  Buffalo.  "The  name  BubaJis  is  assert- 
ed to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antelope  Bu- 
bahs  of  authors  (Genus  Damalis)  to  the  animals  o{ 
the  Buffalo  group,  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  true,  as  Buffon  maintains, 
that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  did  not  know  the 
Buffalo  by  the  name  of  Bubalis,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  in  the  age  of  Martial,'  this  name  was 
vaguely  appUed  even  to  the  Urus,  and,  consequent- 


I.  (H.  p.,  iv.,  6.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  20.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  Tj. 

-Paul  JEgin.,  vii.,  3.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  28.)— 4.  (Plin., 
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ly,  that  the  vulgar  were  already  familiarized  with 
it  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Flavian  line.  Now 
the  Bubalis  of  Aristotle  must  have  been  a  rare  ani- 
mal, which  certainly  bore  no  such  Greek  name  in 
its  native  regions,  and  therefore  the  word  itself 
originated  and  became  common  in  some  other  way. 
The  learned  among  the  ancients  were  as  liable  to 
misapply  appellations  of  strange  animals  as  the  mod- 
ems, and  the  Arachosian  oxen  of  Aristotle  may 
have  been  known  to  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Alexan 
der  by  another  name ;  indeed,  by  the  name  which 
it  appears  the  Buffalo  bore  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Central  Asia  from  the  earliest  periods  ;  a 
name  which,  although  it  has  the  sound  of  a  Greek 
compound,  is  nevertheless  of  genuine  Turanian  ori- 
gin. It  is  composed  of  the  syllable  Bu,  '  ox,'  join- 
ed to  a  distinctive  epithet  Taking  the  Tartaric  to 
be  the  roqt,  we  iind  that  nearly  all  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Turan,  Cheen,  and  the  posterior  Sclavonic, 
designate  both  the  Buffalo  and  the  Bull  by  the  words 
Busan,  Buka,  Busum,  Buja,  Buha,  Bucka,  Buga, 
Bujan.  Buwol  is  the  modern  Russian,  Bawol  the 
Polish,  Buwal  Bohemian,  and  Bial  Hungarian.  In 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  above  dialects  are 
spoken,  the  Buffalo  is  nearly  as  common  as  the  do- 
mestic ox,  and,  moreover,  some  of  these  dialects 
were  spoken  by  the  very  nations  who  introduced 
the  animal  into  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  presumption  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  estabUsh- 
ed,  that  the  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  empires  brought  with  them  the  very  an- 
imal whose  name  had  reached  Kurope,  perhaps  by 
means  of  the  Greek  followers  of  the  Seleucian  dy- 
nasty, and  that  the  word  BuhaXis  is  the  true  name 
of  the  Buffalo,  as  clearly  as  Urus  and  Bison  are  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic  Aurochs  ( Uroks)  and  Wiz- 
ind.  Aristotle  and  others  evidently  knew  the  Buf- 
falo (/3o£f  aypioi  kv  'ApaxoTOic,  Bos  Indicus,  or  Ara- 
fhosian  Ox).  It  is  described  as  differing  from  the 
Ox  as  the  Wild  Boar  does  from  the  Hog ;  to  be 
Mack,  powerful,  with  the  nose  turned  up,  and  the 
horns  bent  outward.  In  that  period,  the  species 
was  not  found  farther  west  than  Northeastern  Per- 
sia. Paul  Warnefried,  surnamed  Diaconus,  fixes 
the  appearance  of  Buffaloes  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Aigilulf,  or  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  that  is, 
in  the  year  596.  But  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
their  appearance  in  the  cast  of  Europe  to  an  earlier 
date.  If  the  myriads  of  Attila's  forces  drawn  out 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  were  supported  by 
droves  of  cattle  bearing  grain  (buck-weed),  as  is 
still  done  with  buffaloes  in  common  trade,  and  by 
the  nomad  equestrian  nations,  who  lead  or  follow 
these  animals  in  their  native  regions,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  Arachosian  Buf- 
falo was  not  in  their  herds ;  or  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  Huns  did  not  extend  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia  or  Chorasmia,  the 
Avars  and  Bulgarians  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
ductors of  that  species  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
Thrace,  and  Illyricum.  This  was  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Marcian,  or  about  453,  and  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  the  animals  into  Italy  might 
result  from  causes  not  connected  with  the  migra- 
tions of  barbarians.'" 
♦BUBO,  the  Horned  Owl.  {Vid  Glauz.) 
BUCCINA  (/3u/cavi?),  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet,  an- 
ciently made  out  of  a  shell.  It  is  thus  happily  de- 
scribed by  Ovid  : 

"  Cava  huccina  sumitur  illi 
Tortilis,  in  latum  quce  turbine  crcscit  ab  imo  : 
Buecina,  qua  in  medio  Conoepit  ut  aera  ponto, 
Littora  voce  replct  sub  utroque  jacentia  Phmbo."' 


1.  (Smith  in  Griffuh's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  378,  soqq.)— 2.  (Met., 
'.,  335., 
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The  musical  instrument  luccina  nearly  resembltt 
in  shape  the  shell  buccinum,  and,  like  it,  might  al 
most  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  conchologists)  as  spiral  and  gibbous.  The 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree  with 
this  account.  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  frieze,'  the 
buecina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
former, with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and  in- 
crease the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an  ancieiil 
sculpture  taken  from  Blanchini's  work,"  it  still  re- 
tains the  original  form  of  the  shell.     According  U\ 


Hyginus,'  the  buecina  was  invented  by  Tyrrhenus, 
a  son  of  Hercules,  which,  if  the  tradition  were  of 
any  value,  would  refer  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
musical  instruments  in  use  among  the  Romans,  to 
an  Etruscan  origin.  Propertius*  testifies  to  its  be- 
ing a  very  ancient  instrument.  Athenaeus'  men- 
tions a  kind  of  shell  called  K^/wf  (according  to  Cas- 
aubon,  the  shell  of  the  murex),  probably  from  its 
sonorous  qualities. 

The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini'  seem  te 
prove  that  the  buecina  was  distinct  from  the  comu; 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.'  The  buecina 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
twisted  form  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally made.  In  later  times  it  was  carved  from 
horn,  and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  im- 
itate the  shell. 

The  buecina  was  chiefly  used  to  proclaim  the 
watches  of  the  day'  and  of  the  night,  hence  called 
buecina  prima,  secunda,  &c.'  It  was  also  blown  at 
funerals,  and  at  festive  entertainments  both  before 
sitting  down  to  table  and  alter."  Macrobius"  tells 
us  that  tritons  holding  buecina  were  fixed  on  the 
roof  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

According  to  Festus,"  buecina  is  derived  fi-om  the 
Greek  0vKiavov,  a  word  not  found  in  the  lexicons, 
or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a  trumpet. 
Varro  considers  it  as  formed  by  Onomatopcsia  from 
bou,  in  allusion  to  its  sound.  It  is  more  probably 
derived  from  buccinum,  the  name  of  a  shellfish. 

The  sound  of  the  buecina  was  called  buceinus,  and 
the  musician  who  played  it  buccinator  (in  Greek  ^v- 
KavTjrtj^). 

*BU'CERAS  (/JowEpof),  the  herb  Fenugreek,  Tn- 
gonclla  fanum  Graeum.  The  name  is  derived  from 
povi,  "  an  ox,"  and  Kipag,  "  a  horn,"  the  seed  re- 
sembling the  horn  of  an  ox.  'Other  appellations  for 
this  same  plant,  as  given  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
are  telis,  earphos,  ccgoceras,  ceraitis,  lotus,  and  ilasis. 
The  Roman  writer  gives  a  long  account  of  its  sev- 
eral uses  in  the  healing  art,  especially  in  female 
complaints," 

*BUFO,  the  Toad.     {Yid.  Phryxos.) 


1.  (Bumcy's  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.,  pi.  6.)— 2.  (De  Mnsicis 
lustrum.  Veteium,  p.  15,  pi.  2,  16.)— 3.  (Fab.,  273.)— 4.  (Elcff.. 
l^-A  '■'"'•  '"'•'  •>■  66.)— 6.  (Do  Tibiis,  p.  226.)— 7.  (iEn.,  yji, 
519.)— 8.  (Senec,  Thyest.,  798.)— 9.  (Polyb.,  xiv.,  3.— Liv!, 
XXVI.,  15.— Sil.  ItDj.,  vii.,  154.— Piopert.,  IV.,  iv.,  63.— Cic,  Pra 
MuriEii.,  9.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Aim.,  xv.,  30.)— 11.  (L,  8  )— IS.  (s.  v.l 
—13.  (Thoophrast.,  C.  P.,  v.,  13 ;  vi.,  H.-Diosuor.,  ii.,  124.- 
Pbn.,  H.  N.,  iiiv.,  ult.) 


BULLA. 

♦BUGLOSSA  and  BUGLOSSOS  (fioiy?Maaoc 
«r  -ov),  the  herb  Bugloss  or  Ox-tongue,  deriving 
ns  name  from  the  likeness  its  leaf  bears  to  the 
tongue  of  the  ox  (Mf.  "  an  ox,"  and  y?.Caaa,  "  the 
tongue").  Owing  to  the  natural  resemblance  which 
rans  through  the  genera  of  Anchusa,  Borrago,  and 
Lycopsis,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly 
to  what  genus  and  species  the  ^ovylaaao;  of  the 
ancients  should  be  referred.  Sibthorp  and  Spren- 
gel  prefer  the  Anchusa  Ilalica,  or  Italian  Alkanet.' — 
n.  The  Sole.    {Vid.  Solea.) 

BULLA,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  bubble  floating 
upon  water.  Bright  studs  of  this  description  were 
used  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  {aurea  hullis  cingula. ;' 
hiUis  asper  balteus').  Another  use  of  them  was  in 
doors,  the  parts  of  fthich  were  fastened  together  by 
brass-headed,  or  even  by  gold-headed  nails.'  The 
magnificent  bronze  doors  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
are  enriched  with  highly-orhamented  bosses,  some 
of  which  are  here  shown. 
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The  golden  bosses  on  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Syracuse  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
number  and  their  weight.* 

We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  bullae  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
v/ealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  hares  iulla,tus  by 
Juvenal."  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold. 
Its  usual  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  -.voodcut, 
which  lepresents  a  fine  bulla  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  is  of  the  size  of  the  original. 


The  bulla  was  worn  by  children  of  both  sexes  for 
ornament,  as  a  token  of  paternal  affection  and  a 
Dign  of  high  birth ;'  and,  as  it  was  given  to  infants, 
it  sometimes  served,  like  other  ornaments  or  play- 
things (crepundia),  to  recognise  a  lost  child.'  Prob- 
ably, also,  it  contained  amulets.' 

Instead  of  the  bulla  of  gold,  boys  of  inferior  rank, 
including  the  children  of  freedmen,  wore  only  a 
piece  of  leather  <J.oru.m ;'°  noius  tantum  ct  signum  de 
paupere  loro ;"  libertinis  scortca"). 


I.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  126.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xir.,  8.)— 2.  (Virg.,  Xn., 
ii.,  359.)— 3.  (Sid.  ApoU.,  Carm.  2.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Asin.,  II.,  iv., 
JO.)- 5.  (Cic.,Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  56.)— 6.  (Sat.,  xiv.,  4.)— 7.  (Cic, 
Ven  ,  II.,  i.,  58.)— 8.  (Plaut.,  Hud.,  IV.,  iv.,  127.)— 9.  (Macrob., 
:,  8.)— 10  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiiii.,  4.)— 11.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  v.,  165.) 
—12    (As(  on.  Ped.  in  Cic,  1.  c.) 


BUSTUM. 

On  arriving  at  adolescence,  the  bulla  was  laid 
aside,  together  with  the  praetexta,  and  it  was  often 
consecrated,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Lares,  or  to 
some  divinity.' 

Valerius  Maximus"  mentions  a  statua  bullata,  and 
examples  of  boys  represented  with  the  bulla  are  liot 
unfrequent  in  statues,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works 
of  art.' 

*BUMAMMA,  a  kind  of  large  grape,  so  called  be- 
cause formed  and  swelling  out  like  an  udder  or  teat 
(from  (Sov,  an  intensive  particle,  and  mamma,  "  a 
dug"  or  "  breast").  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is 
Bumastus,  jlaijiaarog,  from  Pov,  and  ftaarof,  "  a 
breast"  or  "  dug."  Varro*  and  Macrobius*  employ 
Bumamma ;  Virgil"  and  Pliny,'  Bumastus. 
*BUMASTUS.  (Vid.  BuMiMMA.) 
♦BU'NIAS  (fiovvtd;),  a  species  of  plant,  the  wild 
Narew.  "The  term  Bunias,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  occurs  first  in  Nieander,  and  that  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  GongyUs  is  declared  by  Galen  and 
Paulus  jEgineta;  and,  farther,  that  it  was  the 
Brasska  Napoirrassica,  L.,  or  wild  Narew,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  late  authorities  on  classical  bota- 
ny, with  the  exception  of  Dierbach,  who  most  un- 
accountably contends  that  it  is  the  Brassica  Olera- 
cea,  or  Sea-cabbage."' 

*BU'NION  Ifioiviov),  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the 
UmbeUifera.  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  Bunium  hilbocastanum,  or 
Earth-nut,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root,  round,  and 
good  to  eat.  The  term  ^oktoKaaTavov  occurs  in  the 
medical  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  The  icv- 
S060VV1.0V  was  taken  for  the  Barbarea  vulgaris  by 
Dodonaeus  and  Bauhin  ;  but  Sprengel  contends  that 
these  arthorities  were  in  error,  and  holds  it  to  be 
the  Pimpinella  tenuis,  Sieb.' 

♦BUPRESTIS  (PovnjyriaTig),  an  insect  treated  of 
by  all  the  ancient  vmters  on  ToxjcoIobj.  It  pravet 
fatal  to  cattle  when  eaten  among  the  grass,  produ- 
cing a  burning  sensation,  whence  it  derives  its 
name  ifiovc,  "  an  ox"  or  "  cow,"  and  np-nda,  "to  in- 
flame"). Belon  mentions  that  he  found  in  Greece  a 
species  of  CantJuiris,  which  corresponded  with  the 
ancient  description  of  the  Buprestis.  "  In  fact," 
says  Adams,  "  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  it 
with  the  Meloe  vesicatoria,  often  mistaken  for  the 
Spanish  fly."  The  Buprestis  of  the  ancients  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buprestis  of  Linnaeus." 
BURIS.  (Vid.  Akatetjm,  p.  79.) 
BUSTUATin.  (Vid.  Bustum.) 
BUSTUM.  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  before  burying 
them.  When  the  spot  appointed  for  that  purpose 
adjoined  the  place  of  sepulture,"  it  was  termed  bus- 
turn,^'  and  hence  that  word  is  said  by  Cicero"  to  be 
synonymous  with  Tvjiio^ :  when  it  was  separate 
from  it,  it  was  called  ustrina.'* 

There  was  a  Bustum  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  connected  with  the  mausole- 
um of  Augustus,  where  the  remains  of  that  emperor 
and  many  of  his  family  were  burned  and  buried.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo,"  who  says  that  it  was  of 
white  stone  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
planted  on  the  inside  with  poplars."  In  the  year 
1777,  several  blocks  of  travertine  stone  (Xi'ffow  Xro- 
(coO")  were  discovered  in  the  space  before  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo  at  Corso,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  Au- 


I.  (Pets.,  v.,  31.)— 2.  (III.,  i.,  1.)— 3.  (Spon,  Misc.,  p.  299.— 
Middleton,  Ant.  Mon.,  tab.  3.)— 4.  (R.  E.,  ii.,  5.)— 5.  (Sat.,  ii.. 
Hit.)— 6.  (Georj.,  ii.,  102.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  jdv.,  1.)— 8.  (Commen 
tary  on  Paul  of  Sigiia,  p.  98.— Compare  Append.,  s.  T.)— 9.  (Di- 
oscor., iv.,  122.— Alei.  Trail.,  vii.,  2.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 

10.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xji.,  4  ;  xxxi.,  10.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 

11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,73,83.— Cic.,Philipp.,i.,2,)— 12.  (Festns, 
s.v.)— 13.  (De  Left.,  ii.,  26.)— 14.  (restus,s.v.)— 15.  (v.,  p.  170.) 
—16.  (Compare  Herodian,  iv.,  p.88,  ed.  Steph.)— 17.  (Strabo 
1.  c.) 
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giistus,  with  the  words  hio  ceematus  est,  which 
identifies  that  locality  with  the  bustum  of  Augustus. 
The  blocks  are  now  preserved  at  the  Vatican. 

From  this  word  three  others  derive  their  signifi- 
cations : 

I.  BosTUARii,  gladiators,  who  were  hired  to  tight 
round  the  burning  pyre  of  the  deceased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  that  the  Manes  were  gratified 
b/  blood.' 

II.  BusTUAKi.a;,  women  of  abandoned  character, 
inter  busta  ac  monumenta  prostayites.' 

III.  Busti'eapi,'  persons  sutFering  the  estreme 
of  poverty ;  so  called  because  they  satisfied  their 
cravings  by  snatching  from  the  flames  of  the  funer- 
al pyre  the  bread  and  other  eatables  which  the  su- 
perstition of  the  living  dedicated  to  the  dead.* 

Bustum  is  also  used  for  the  hollow  space  on  the 
top  of  an  altar  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled.' 

*BUTY'RUM  (PovTvpov),  Butter.  "This  sub- 
stance," observes  Beckmann,  "though  commonly 
used  at  present  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients  ;  to  some, 
indeed,  it  was  not  known  at  all.  The  translators 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  found  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,'  but  those 
best  acquainted  with  Biblical  criticism  unanimously 
agree  that  the  word  chamea  signifies  milk  or  cream, 
or  sour  thick  milk,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  mean  butter.  The  word  plainly  alludes  to 
something  hquid,  as  it  appears  that  chamea  was 
used  for  washing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drunk,  and 
that  it  had  the  power  of  intoxicating ;  and  we  know 
that  mare's  milk,  when  sour,  will  produce  the  like 
effect.  We  can  imagine  streams  of  milk,  but  not 
streams  of  butter.  This  error  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  seventy  interpreters,  who  translate  the  He- 
brew word  by  the  term  loutyron  {^ovrvpov).  These 
translators,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Hip- 
pocrates, might,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  have  been 
acquainted  with  butter,  or  have  heard  of  it ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  meant  cream,  and  not 
our  usual  butter." 

"  The  oldest  mention  of  butter,  though  dubious 
and  obscure,  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  Scythi- 
ans by  Herodotus.'  According  to  the  historian, 
they  poured  the  milk  of  mares  into  wooden  vessels, 
caused  it  to  be  violently  stirred  or  shaken  by  their 
blind  slaves,  and  thus  separated  the  part  that  arose 
to  the  surface,  which  they  considered  more  valua- 
ble and  more  delicious  than  that  which  was  collect- 
ed below  it.  Herodotus  here  evidently  speaks  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  separated  from 
the  rest  by  shaking ;  and  that  what  he  alludes  to 
here  was  actually  butter,  would  plainly  appear  from 
comparing  with  what  he  says  the  much  clearer  ac- 
count of  his  contemporary  Hippocrates.  '  The 
Scythians,'  remarks  this  latter  writer,  'pour  the 
milk  of  their  mares  into  wooden  vessels,  and  shake 
it  violently ;  this  causes  it  to  foam,  and  the  fat  part, 
wMch  is  light,  rising  to  the  surface,  becomes  what 
is  called  butter  (o  j3ovTvpov  ica^ovat,).'  Mention  of 
butter  occurs  several  times,  in  fact,  in  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,'  and  he  prescribes  it  externally  as 
a  medicine  ;  he  gives  it,  however,  another  name, 
pikerian  (iriKcpiov),  which  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  former,  and  to 
»iave  been  afterward  neglected.     That  this  word 

1.  (Scrr.  in  JEn.,  i.,  519.— Compare  Hor.,  Sat.,  11.,  iii.,  85.— 
Flor.,  iii.,  20.)-2.  (Mart.,  III.,  xciii.,  15  ;  I,,  xxxv.,  8.— Kircli- 
raan,  De  Fun.  Rom.,  iii.,  22.)— 3.  (Plant.,  Pseud.,  I.,  iii.,  127.)— 
4.  (Compare  Tercnt.,  Eun.,  III.,  ii.,  38.— Lucil.,  Sat.,  ixvii.,  22, 
p.  71,  ed.  Dousa.— Catull.,  lii,,  2.)— 5.  (Tumob.,  Advers.,  xix., 
21.) — 6.  (Gen.,  iviii.,  8. — Dcutcron.,  xxxii.,  14. — Judges,  v.,  25. 
—2  Samuel,  xvii.,  29.— Job,  xx.,  17.-1(1.,  xxix.,  6,  &c. — Com- 
pare Bochart,  Hieroz.,  ii.,  45,  col.  473.) — 7.  (iv..  2.) 8.  (De 

Morh.,  lib.  iv.,  od.  1695,  fol.  v.,  p.  07.— De  Nat.  Mul.,  sect,  v 
p.  137.— De  Morb.  Mul.,  2,  sect,  v.,  p.  191,  235,  &.C.) 
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signified  hutler,  and  was  no  longer  empUyed  in  the 
time  of  Galen,  appears  from  his  translating  it,  ia 
his  explanation  of  the  obsolete  expressions  of  Hip. 
pocrates,  by  the  word  loutyron  (fiovrvpov).^  It  was, 
even  before  that  period,  explained  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  Erptian,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  words  used 
by  that  Greek  physician ;  and  he  remarks  from  an 
ancient  writer,  that  the  Phrygians  called  butter  m 
Kipiov  (pikerion),  and  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  havg 
borrowed  the  word  from  that  people.'  The  poet 
Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon  after  Hippocrates, 
describing  the  wedding  of  Iphicrates,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the 
Thracian  entertainment  given  on  that  occasion, 
says  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter,  which  the 
Greeks  at  that  time  considered  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food.'  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  word  foi 
butter  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  that  he  even 
scarcely  alludes  to  that  substance,  though  we  find 
in  his  works  some  very  proper  information  respect- 
ing milk  and  cheese,  which  seems  to  imply  careful 
observation.  At  first  he  gives  only  two  component 
parts,  the  watery  and  caseous  ;  but  he  remarks  af- 
terward, for  the  first  time,  in  a  passage  where  one 
little  expects  it,  that  in  milk  there  is  also  a  fat  sub- 
stance, which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  like 
oil.*  In  Strabo  there  are  three  passages  that  refer 
to  this  subject,  but  from  which  little  information 
can  be  obtained.  This  author  says  that  the  Lusi- 
tanians  used  butter  instead  of  oil  -,'  he  mentions  the 
same  circumstance  respecting  the  Ethiopians  ;'  and 
he  relates  in  another  place,  that  elephants,  when 
wounded,  drank  this  substance  in  order  to  make 
the  darts  fall  from  their  bodies.'  The  use  of  butter 
by  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians  is  confirmed  by 
Ludolfus.'  jEIian  also  states  that  the  Indians 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  elephants  with  butter. 
Aristotle,  however,  makes  the  wounded  elephants 
drink  oil,  and  not  butter ;'  but  the  difficulty  may 
easily  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  butter  spoken 
of  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  a  Uquid  state. — ^We 
are  told  by  Plutarch  that  a  Spartan  lady  paid  a  visit 
to  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  and  that  the  one 
smelled  so  much  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  other 
of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure  the 
other."  Was  it  customary,  therefore,  at  that  peri- 
od, for  people  to  perfume  themselves  with  butter  ^' 
"  The  remarks  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  on  tlw 
present  subject  are  of  much  more  importance.  Tho 
former  says  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from  the 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  sheep  or  goats;  by  sha- 
king it  in  a  vessel  till  the  fat  was  separated.  To 
this  butter  he  ascribes  the  same  effects,  when  used 
externally,  as  those  produced  by  our  butter  at  pres- 
ent. He  adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  that 
makes  the  observation,  that  fresh  butter  might  be 
melted,  and  poured  over  pulse  and  vegetables  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  employed  in  pastry 
in  the  room  of  other  fat  substances."  Galen,  who 
distinguishes  and  confirms,  in  a  more  accurate  man- 
ner, the  heahng  vutues  of  butter,  expressly  remarks 
that  cow's  milk  produces  the  fattest  butter ;  that 
butter  made  from  sheep's  or  goat's  milk  is  less  rich ; 
and  that  ass's  milk  yields  the  poorest.  He  express- 
es his  astonishment,  therefore,  that  Dioscoriies 
should  say  that  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  and  goats.  He  assures  us  that  he  had  seen 
it  made  from  cow's  milk,  and  he  believes  it  had 
thence  acquired  its  name."  This  derivation  of  the 
term   loutyron,   from   /3oiif,  'a   cow,'   and    rvpoi, 


1.  (ed.  Basil.,  fol.  v.,  p.  715.)— 2.  (Erot.,  Lex.— Fabric,  Bibl. 
Gnec,  iv.,  p.  671.)— 3.  (Athcna;us,  iv.,  p.  131  ) — 4.  (H.  A.,  iii., 
20.)— 5.  (iii.,  p.  155.)— 0.  (ivii.,  p.  1176.)- 7  (xi-.,  p.  1031.)— 8. 
(Hist.  iEthiop.,  iv.,  4, 13.)— 9.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  xiii.,  7.— Anstot., 
H.  A.,  viii.,  31.)  — 10.  (Adv.  Colotem.,  p.  1109.)  — 11.  (Mai 
Med.,  ii.,  81,  p.  107.)— 12.  (De  SimpL,  Med.  Facult.,  lib.  i.,  p. 
161.) 
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'cheese,'  'coagulated  milk,'  was  a  favourite  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  is  altogether  er- 
roneous. The  term  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  the 
reader  may  see  some  curious  speculations  on  this 
subject  in  the  Vorhalle  of  Ritter,  who  seeks  to  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  mythology  of  Boudha,  and 
with  the  germe  of  civilization  introduced  into  the 
West  by  the  sacerdotal  colonies  from  India.^ 

"  From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  butter  must  have  been  very  little  known 
to,  or  used  by,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  the  time 
of  Galen,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
It  appears,  also,  that  when  they  had  learned  the  art 
of  making  it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment 
in  their  liaths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Pliny 
recommends  it,  mixed  with  honey,  to  be  rubbed  over 
children's  gums,  in  order  to  ease  the  pain  of  teeth- 
ing, and  also  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth."  The  Ro- 
mans, in  general,  seem  to  have  used  butter  for 
anointing  the  bodies  of  their  children,  to  render 
them  pliable ;'  and  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Burgundians  smeared  their  hair  with  it.*  If  we 
except  the  passage  of  Dioscorides  already  referred 
to,  we  find  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cookery,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius  ; 
nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Galen  for  any  other  but  med- 
ical purposes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
ancients  having  entirely  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  use  of  oil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  butter  at  pres- 
ent is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  France.  One  chief  cause 
of  this  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  for  any  length 
of  time  in  warm  countries ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
among  the  ancients  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  was 
rather  in  an  oily  state,  and  almost  liquid.  The 
Northern  nations,  in  modern  times,  cut,  knead,  and 
spread  butter ;  the  ancients  poured  it  out  as  one 
pours  out  oil.  Galen,  for  example,  tells  us,  that  to 
make  soot  of  butter  (which  was  used  in  curing  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  and  other  disorders),  the 
Dutter  must  be  poured  into  a  lamp."  For  more  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Beckmann^s  History  of  Inventions.^ 

BUXUM  properly  means  the  wood  of  the  Box- 
tree,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to  many  things  made 
of  this  wood.  According  to  Strabo,'  the  best  box- 
trees  grew  in  the  district  of  Amastriane,  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyto- 
rus.  Pliny'  also  names  the  Gallic,  Pyrenaean,  Ber- 
ecyntian,  Corsican,  and  Macedonian  box-wood. 

The  tablets  used  for  writing  on,  and  covered  with 
wax  {tabula  ceraia),  were  usually  made  of  this  wood. 
Hence  we  read  in  Propertius, 

"  Vulgari  buxo  swdida  cera  fuit."' 

These  taietta  were  sometimes  called  cerata  buxa. 
In  the  same  way  the  Greek  irvfiov,  formed  from 
n-iifof,  "  box- wood,"  came  to  be  applied  to  any  tab- 
lets, whether  they  were  made  of  this  wood  or  any 
other  substance ;  in  which  sense  the  word  occurs 
in  the  Septuagint  (ra  wv^ia  rd  Xi^iva'). 

Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  (volubile  huxum  j" 
huxum  torquere  flagetto^^) ;  and  also  all  wind  instru- 
ments, especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
present  day  (Phrygiique  foramim  buxi^').  Combs, 
also,  were  made  of  the  same  wood ;  whence  Juve- 
nal" speaks  of  caput  intactum  buxo.^* 

*BUXUS  (Triifof),  the  Box-tree,  or  Buxus  Semper- 
virens,  L.     The  Box  loves  cold  and  mountainous 

1.  (Vorhalle,  p.  121.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  iiviii.,  19.)— 3.  (TortuU., 
Adv.  Marcion.,  iii.,  13.) — 4.  (Sidon.  ApoU.,  carm.  12.)— 5.  (vol 
ii.,  p.  372,  seqq.)— 6.  (ivi.,  28.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  ivi.,  28.)— 8  (III., 
Ilu.,  8.)— 9.  (Exod.,  ixiv.,  12.— Compare  Is.,  xxx.,  6.- Hab., 
li.',  2.)— 10.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vii.,  382.)— 11.  (Pels.,  iii.,  51.)— 12. 
(Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  I.,  i.,  45.— Compare  Met.,  xii.,  158.— Fast., 
vi.,976.— Virg.,J3n.,ix.,619.J— 13.  (Sat.,  xiv.,  194.)— 14.  (Com- 
pare Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  229 ;  "  Detonsos  crines  depeiere  buxo.") 


situations ;  the  peaces  most  famed  tor  its  growil 
are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  ar 
tide.  "  Box-wood  is  an  unique  among  timber,  and 
combines  qualities  which  are  not  found  existing  to- 
gether in  any  other  kind.  It  is  as  close  and  heavy 
as  ebony ;  not  very  much  softer  than  lignum  vita , 
it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood  ;  and,  when  an 
edge  is  made  of  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  it  stands  bet- 
ter than  lead  or  tin,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  brass. 
Like  holly,  the  Box  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  and 
warps  when  not  properly  dried ;  though,  when  sufli- 
ciently  seasoned,  it  stands  well.  Hence,  for  the 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  took,  for  everything  that 
requires  strength,  beauty,  and  polish  in  timber,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it.  This  will  explain  why  so 
many  different  articles  among  the  ancients  were 
made  of  this  wood.  (Fid.  Boibm.)  There  is  one 
purpose  for  which  box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly 
adapted,  and  that  is  the  process  of  xylography,  or 
engraving  on  wood." 

♦BYBLUS  (/3v6;iof),  the  plant  from  which  the 
Egyptians  formed  paper,  the  Cyperus  Papyrus. 
(Yid.  PiPYEtrs.) 

BYSSUS  (liianoi).  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients  was 
cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus'  says  that  the  mum- 
mies were  wrapped  up  in  byssine  sindon  (crivdovo; 
fivacivriQ  reXafidai),  which  Rosellini  and  many  mod- 
ern writers  maintain  to  be  cotton.  The  only  deci- 
sive test,  however,  as  to  the  material  of  mummy- 
cloth,  is  the  microscope ;  and  from  the  numerous 
examinations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  mummy-cloth  was  made  of  flax, 
and  not  of  cotton  ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  an- 
cient writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the  mummy- 
cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  Unen.' 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the  He- 
brew butz  (j^i3),  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.'  Pausanias*  says  that 
the  district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people  whose  land 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus.  In 
another  passage'  he  says  that  Elis  is  the  only  place 
in  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows,  and  remarks  that 
the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  He- 
brews in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  (^avdij).  The 
women  in  Patrae  gained  their  living  by  maiing 
head-dresses  {xcKfyiipaXoi),  and  weaving  cloth,  from 
the  byssus  grown  in  Elis.' 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may,  per- 
haps, be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bottiger'  supposes  that  the  byssus  was  a 
kind  of  muslin,  which  was  employed  in  making  the 
celebrated  Coan  garments.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke'  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich 
man  :  ''EveSiSvaiieTo  7Top(j>vpav  kuI  ^vatrov.'  It  was 
sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or  crimson  colour  (0va- 
aivov  TTopipvpovv").  Pliny"  speaks  of  it  as  a  species 
of  flax  (linum),  and  says  that  it  served  mulierum 
maxime  deliciis.  Pollux,"  also,  says  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  Mvov  grown  in  India  ;  but  he  appears  to  in- 
clude cotton  under  this  term. 

C,  K.,  &c. 

CABEI'RIA  {Kaieipia),  mysteries,  festivals  and 
orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  tLe  Pelas- 
gian  Cabiri,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lemnos] 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  Berytos."    Lit- 


1.  (li.,  86.)— 2.  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  p.  182-196. 
Lend.,  1836.) — 3.  (Vid.  Gesenius,  Thesaurus.) — 4.  (vi.,  26,  6  4 
—5.  (v.,  5,  «  2.)— 6.  (Paus.,vii.,21,«7.)— 7.  (Sabina,ii.,p.  105  ' 
—8.  (xvn.,  9.)— 9.  (Compare  rtev.,  iviii  ,  12.)— 10.  (Hesyoh.)— 
11.  (H.  N.,  XIX.,  4.)— 12.  (Cnom.,  vi,.,  75.)— 13.  (Paus.,  ix.,  25, 
«  5  ;  IV.,  1,45;  ii.,  22,  i  5  :  ,  4,  «  6.— Euseb.,  Prasp.  Evan=. 
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tie  is  known  respecting  the  rites  observed  in  these 
mysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  divulge  them.- 
Diagoras  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  highest  in- 
dignation of  the  Athenians  by  his  having  made 
these  and  other  mysteries  public'  The  most  cele- 
brated were  those  of  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos, 
were  solemnized  every  year,  and  lasted  for  nine 
days.  The  admission  was  not  confined  to  men,  for 
■ve  find  instances  of  women  and  boys  being  initi- 
ated.' Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,*  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder." 
The  priest  who  undertook  the  purification  of  mur- 
derers bore  the  name  of  koitic-  The  persons  who 
were  initiated  received  a  purple  riband,  which  was 
worn  around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve 
thorn  against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.' 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabiria,  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night,'  and 
lasted  for  nine  days,  during  which  all  the  fires  of 
the  island  which  were  thought  to  be  impure  were 
extinguished,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire 
from  Delos.  During  these  sacrifices  the  Cabiri 
were  thought  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
u'.cd,  and  a  newlife  began,  probably  with  banquets.' 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothracian  myster- 
ies seems  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  obliv- 
ion those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.'  Con- 
cerning the  celebration  of  the  Cabiria  in  other  places, 
nothing  is  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  at  a  very  early  period. 

•CACAL'IA  (KUKalia),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Mercurialis  tomentosa.  Sibthorp 
and  F6e,  however,  are  undecided,  though  the  latter 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  Cacalia  pctasitcs  she  al- 
bifrons.'-' 

KAKHrOPlAS  AIKH  {mK-qyopia^  SUr])  was  an 
action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic  courts, 
called,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,"  KaKTijopiov 
diKJj,  and  also  called  ?u}tdopia^  61k7]  {dtuKuv  Xoido- 
pi'af"),  and  KanoXoyiaQ  S'ikt;.  This  action  could  be 
brought  against  an  individual  who  applied  to  another 
certain  abusive  epithets,  such  as  avSp6(iiovoc,  Trarpa- 
\oiai,  &c.,  which  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  diraiip^ra.  (Firf.  Apoerhet.i.)  It  was  no 
justification  thai,  these  words  were  spoken  in  an- 
ger." By  a  law  of  Solon,  it  was  also  forbidden  to 
speak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased." 
If  an  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
in  any  public  office,  the  offender  not  only  suffered 
the  ordinary  punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  {dri/iia),  since  the  state  was 
considered  to  have  been  insulted." 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  drachmae  to  the  plaintiff."  Plutarch, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tem- 


I.  (Strabo,  x.,  p.  365,  cJ.  Tauchnitz.— Ajiollon.  Rlioa.,  i.,  91". 
— Orph.,  Argon.,  4C9.— Val.  Place,  ii.,  435.)— 2.  (Athenaj., 
Log.,  ii.,  5.)— 3.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  PhiBn.,  7.— Plut.,  Alex.,  2,— 
Donatus  in  Teront.,  Phorm.,  i.,  15.)^.  (Plut.,  Laced.  Apophth. 
Antalcid.,  p.  141,  od.  Tauchnitz. — 5.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  5. — Schol.  in 
Theocr.,  ii.,  12. — llusych.,  s.  v.  Koi'vs.)— 6.  (Srhol.  in  Apollon., 
1.  c— Diod.  Sic,  v.,  49.)— 7.  (Cic,  Do  Nat.  Woor.,  i.,  42.)— 8. 
(Schol.  in  Apollon.  Rhod  ,  i.,  008.)— 9.  (laml)lich.,  Vit.  Pythnj ., 
c.  151.— Compare  MliUcr'.s  Prolegomena,  p.  150.)— ID.  (Dios- 
cor.,  iv.,  121.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xjv.,  11.)— 11.  (c.  MM.,  544.)— 13. 
(Aristoph.,  Vcsp.,  1246.)— 13.  (Lys.,  r.  Theomn.,  i.,  p.  372,  373.) 
—14.  (Dc-mosth.,  c.  Lc|itin.,  488.— c.  Btoiit.,  1022.— Plut.,  Sol., 
c.  21.)— 15.  (Dcmosth.,c.  Mid.,  521.)— 16.  llsocr.,  c.  Loch.,  39S. 
—Lys.,  c.  Theomn.,  354.) 
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pies,  courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  or  it.  public 
festivals,  had  to  pay  five  drachmae  ;  but,  as  Plainer' 
has  observed,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  chan- 
ged, and  the  heavier  fine  of  500  drachmae  substitu- 
ted in  the  place  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  against  Meidias,'  speaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two  actions 
KaKTi-yopiac,  one  on  his  own  account,  and  the  other 
on  account  of  the  insults  which  Meidias  had  com- 
mitted against  his  mother  and  sister.' 

This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the  thes- 
mothetae,*  to  whom  the  related  Mpea^  ypa^'ll  be- 
longed. 

KAKOAOFIAS  AIKH.  (Yid.  KAK»rOPIAX 
AIKH.) 

KAKOTEX'NIQN  AIKH  (KanoTEXViav  SUri)  cor- 
responds in  some  degree  with  an  action  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted  against 
a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses  had 
already  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  an  action 
ipevSo/zapTvpiav.^  It  has  been  also  surmised  that 
this  proceeding  was  available  against  the  same 
party  when  persons  had  subscribed  themselves 
falsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or  indict- 
ment in  a  previous  suit ;'  and  if  Plato's  authority 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  con- 
sidered conclusive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  aaJ 
contrivance  may  have  borne  this  title.'  With  re- 
spect to  the  court  into  which  these  causes  were 
brought,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  suc- 
cessful party,  we  have  no  information.' 

KAKO'SIS  (/cd/c(j<7(c),  in  the  language  of  the  Attis 
law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treatment,  but 

1.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  children 
(KUKuaK:  yoviuv).  2.  Of  women  by  their  husbands 
(KUKoai^  yvvatKcJv).  3.  Of  heiresses  {kukugl^  tuv 
miKkfipuv).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows  by  their 
guardians  or  any  other  persons  ((cuKuotf  -Cyv  bp^a- 
vCw  Kol  xvp^^ovcuv  yvvatKuv). 

1.  KaKuaic  yoviuv  was  committed  by  those  who 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refused  them  the  means  of  support  when 
they  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
after  their  death,  and  pay  them  proper  honours.' 
It  was  no  justification  for  children  that  their  parents 
had  treated  them  badly.  If,  however,  they  were 
illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper  education 
from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 

2.  Kd/cuCTif  yvvatKcJv  was  conomitted  by  husbands 
who  ill-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner,  or  had 
intercourse  with  other  women,"  or  denied  their 
wives  the  marriage  duties  ;  for,  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress."  In 
the  comedy  of  Cratinus,  called  the  "AVine  Flask" 
(IIdtiv^),  Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of 
Cratinus,  who  brought  an  action  against  him  be 
cause  he  neglected  her,  and  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  the  wine  flask." 

3.  KaKuai^  rCiv  k-iriKX^puv  was  committed  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  of  their  own 
rank  in  life  ;"  or,  if  they  married  them  themselves, 
did  not  perform  the  marriage  duties." 

4.  Ku/cwcrtf  Tuv  6p<pavui'  /cot  x^ptvaovauv  yvvai- 


1.  (Process  hci  den  Attiliem,  ii.,  192.)— 2.  (543.)— 3.  (Hudl 
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juv  was  committed  by  those  who  injured  in  any 
«-av  either  orphans  ir  widows,  both  of  whom  were 
considered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.'  The  speech  of  Isseus  on 
the  Inheritance  of  Hagnias,  is  a  defence  agamst  an 
daayytXia  KaKiiaeui  of  this  kind. 

All  these  cases  ol  Ku/cucrif  belonged  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  chief  archon  {Hpx'^  ivdm/ioc).  If  a 
person  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses,  or 
widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
himself;  or,  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
heliaea.'  Any  private  individual  could  also  accuse 
parties  guilty  of  KuKuaii  by  means  of  laying  an  in- 
formation (eiaayyeXia)  before  the  chief  archon, 
though  sometimes  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means 
of  a  regular  indictment  (ypa(p^),  with  an  ivaKpiais 
before  the  archon."  Those  who  accused  persons 
guilty  of  (tMuiJif  incurred  no  danger,  as  was  usual- 
ly the  case,  if  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  they 
did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  di- 
casts.* 

The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  mKuai;,  but  it  was 
generally  severe.  Those  found  guilty  of  KaKoaic 
yoviuv  lost  their  civil  rights  {anfiia),  but  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  property  (mroi  u-ifioi  ijaav  to, 
au/iara,  m  6c  ;);p^|Un7-(i  slxov^) ;  but  if  the  KuKuaii: 
consisted. in  beating  their  parents,  the  hands  of  the 
offenders  might  even  be  cut  off.' 

*CACTUS  (icaKTOf),  a  species  of  plant.  Spren- 
gel  inchnes  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
artichoke  called  Cardoon,  namely,  the  Cinara  car- 
iuncuhis.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  was  the 
Cactus  opuntia,  or  Indian  Fig.  The  locality  of  the 
KuKTOf  of  Theophrastus  does  not  suit  well  with  ei- 
ther of  these  plants.  Schneider  proposes  the  Acarna 
cancellata.  Sprengel's  opinion  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  more  correct  one,  and  is  advocated  by  Fee. 
Pliny  describes  the  Cactus  as  growing  only  in  Si- 
cily.' 

CADA'VER.     (Fid.  Fhnus.) 

CADISKOI  or  CADOI,  also  CADDISKOI  (kq- 
SinKoi,  KuSoi,  KadSianoi'),  were  small  vessels  or 
urns,  in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  di- 
casts  were  put,  when  they  gave  their  votes  on  a 
trial.'  There  were,  in  fact,  usually  two  Kadiaxoi : 
one,  that  in  which  the  voting  pebble  was  put ;  this 
was  made  of  copper  :  the  other,  tliat  in  which  the 
other  pebble,  which  had  not  been  used,  was  put ; 
this  was  made  of  wood.'"  Those  who  did  not  vote 
at  all  put  both  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 
was  called  the  duvpog  Kadlaxoc,  while  the  other  was 
called  KvpioQ  KaS'wKoc.  After  all  had  voted,  the  pre- 
siding officer  emptied  the  counters  or  pebbles  from 
the  metal  urn,  the  mpiof  kuSIbko^,  and  counted  them 
on  a  table,  and  judgment  was  then  given  according- 
ly." The  pebbles  were  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  proper  marks.  Formerly  only  one  urn  had 
been  used ;  and  the  dicasts  kept  the  counter  which 
they  did  not  use.'"  This  vessel  was  called  also 
aftcjiopevc.  Sometimes,  aLso,  the  dicasts  had  only 
one  counter  each,  and  there  were  two  naSianoi,  one 
for  acquitting,  the  other  for  condemning.'" 

When  there  were  several  contesting  parties,  there 
Were  several  KadiaKot,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  parties ;  as  in  Demosthenes'*  there  were  four. 


1.  (Demosth.,  ^e.  Macart.,  1076.— 5  Spygav,  Hans  iirc^eXeiro 
T(bv  xppwv  Kai  Ttav  dp(Paviav :  Ulpian.,  ad,  Deraosth.,  c.  Timocr.) 
— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1076,  Lex.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c,  Pan- 
tBnet.,  980.)— 4.  (Harpoor.,  r.  v.  EiimyyEXfa.)— 5.  (Andoc,  De 
Myst.,  36.  — Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  2,  1)  13,)  — 6.  (Meursius,  Them. 
Attic.,  i.,  2.)— 7.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4.  —  Theocr.,  M.,  i,, 
4.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  15-aU.)— 9. 
(Harpoor.,  s.  V.)  — 10.  (Isasus,  De  Hagn.  Hered.,  (>  281.  — Ly- 
rarg..  f;.I,eocrat.,240.)— 11.  (Meier,  Att.  Process, p.  730-724.)— 
12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  125.)  — 13.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p. 
724.)--14  (c.  Macart.,  p.  J  053,  10,  ed.  Beiker.) 
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CADUCEUS. 

The  dicasts  then  had  either  one  pebble,  which  they 
put  into  the  KaSiaKogof  the  party  in  whose  favoui 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  they  had  as  many  pebbles 
as  there  were  KaSlanoi  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  put  in  according  to  their 
opinion.'  The  pebble  was  dropped  into  the  urn 
through  a  long  tube,  which  was  called  kti/iui.'  The 
noise  which  the  pebble  made  in  striking  against  the 
bottom  of  the  KadioKo;  was  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable Koyf " 

*CADMEIA  or  CADIVIIA  (KaS/iela  or  -pa),  a 
species  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  termed  it ;  more 
correctly,  however.  Calamine,  or  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Geoffrey  says,  "  The  dealers  in  metals  call  by  the 
name  of  Cadmia  the  Lapis  Calaminaris,  used  in 
making  copper  into  brass."  Dr.  Kidd  calls  it  a  na- 
tive oxyde  of-  zinc.  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Cadmia  factitia  of  the  ancients  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  in  the  furnaces  where  that  met- 
al was  separated  from  its  ore.  Acaording  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  kind  called  l^oTpvtTic,  or  clustered  Cadmia, 
was  our  Tutty;  it  consists  of  zinc  with  a  small 
proportion  of  copper.  The  Kam>n^c<  or  Smoky  Cad- 
mia, according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was  a  fine  powder  col- 
lected at  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces.  The  tAo/m- 
Ti'f,  or  Crust-like  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  all.*  "With  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  of 
zinc),"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted,  though  they  are  commonly  supposed 
not  to  have  known  zinc  itself,  except  as  combined 
with  copper  in  the  form  of  brass.  But  a  passage  in 
Strabo  authorizes  the  belief  that  they  also  knew 
this  metal  in  its  separate  state.  The  geographer 
says,"  that  near  Andeira,  a  town  of  Troas,  is 
found  a  stone,  which,  being  burned,  becomes  iron, 
and  distils  false  silver  {anon-d^ti  TpevSdpyvpov)  when 
heated  in  a  furnace  together  with  a  certain  earth, 
which,  receiving  the  addition  of  copper,  forms  the 
alloy  that  some  call  brass  (bpdxakKov).  He  adds 
respecting  this  false  silver,  which  was  probably  our 
zinc,  that  it  occurs  also  near  Tmolus.  Stephanus 
states  the  same  thing  in  somewhat  clearer  words, 
and  refers  to  both  Theopompus  and  Strabo  as  au- 
thorities.— This  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  Cadmia,  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,' 
who  first  introduced  at  Thebes  the  making  of  brass,' 
is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,'  who  informs  us  that  the 
MossyncEcians  had  anciently  prepared  a  brass  of  a 
pale  colour  and  superior  lustre,  mixing  it  not  with 
tin,  but  with  a  certain  earth  found  among  them. 
Theophrastus  alludes  to  the  same,  but  without  na- 
ming it.  Pliny'  repeatedly  speaks  of  Cadmia,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Cadmia  seems  to  have  signified 
with  him  not  only  our  Calamine,  but  a  copper  ore 
which  contained  zinc ;  and  the  same  name  was  ex- 
tended to  what  the  Germans  call  offenhruch,  '  fur- 
nace-calamine ;'  which,  in  melting  ores  that  con- 
tain zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and"  contains  more  or  less  of  calcined 
zinc."'» 

CADU'CEUS  {KripvKewv,  KtjpvKwv,^^  KriprvKijiov^^) 
was  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  am- 
bassadors in  time  of  war.'"  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  staff  with  which  Hermes  or  Mercury  is  usu- 
ally represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  which  is 
given  in  Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  antiques}^ 
The  caduceus  was  originally  only  an  olive-branch 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Process.)— 2.  (Photius,  s.  v.— Pollux,  Ooora., 
X.,  15.) — 3.  (PhJlol.  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  425,  note.) — 4.  (Dioscor., 
v.,  85.  —  Paul,  ^gin.,  vii..  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  (p. 
610.)— 6.  (Hardouin,  ad  Plin.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  195.)  — 7.  (llvgin., 
Fab.,  272.)— 8.  (Op.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1155,  B.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  xxxl^.,  1  ■ 
xxxiv.,  10,  &c.) — 10.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  49,  seqq.)— 11 
(Thucyd.,  i.  53.)— 12.  (Herod.,  ix.,  1  OO.) -- 13.  (PoUux  Unom  , 
viii.,  138.)— 14.  (vol.  i.,  pi,  70.) 
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C^CUBUM  VINUM. 

Willi  thb  oTifiitanv,  which  were  afterward  formed 
into  snakes.'  Later  mythologists  invented  tales 
about  these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Mercury 
once  found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them 
with  his  wand ;  from  which  circumstance  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.' 


From  caduceus  was  formed  the  word  caduceator, 
which  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace." 
Thus  Aulas  Gellius*  tells  us  that  Q.  Fabius  sent  to 
the  Carthaginians  a  speaf  and  a  caduceus  as  the 
emblems  of  war  or  peace  (hastam  et  caduceum,  signa 
duo  belli  aut  jiacis).  The  persons  of  the  eaduceatores 
were  considered  sacred.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors did  not  usually  carry  the  caduceus,  since 
Marcian'  informs  us  that  the  Roman  ambassadors 
carried  vervain  {segmina)  that  no  one  might  injure 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  ambassa- 
dors carried  the  ceiycia  {Kr/pvicta). 

CADU'CUM.     (Vid.  Bona  Caduca.) 

CADIIS  {kuSoc,  KadSog),  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  was  used  for  several  purposes  among  the 
ancients.  Wine  was  frequently  kept  in  it ;  and  we 
learn  from  an  author  quoted  by  Pollux,  that  the 
amphora  was  also  called  cadus.'  The  vessel  used 
in  drawing  water  from  wells  was  called  cadus,'  or 
yavU^.'  The  name  of  cadus  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  vessel  or  urn  in  which  the  counters  or  peb- 
bles of  the  dicasts  were  put  when  they  gave  their 
vote  on  a  trial,  but  the  diminutive  KadioKoc  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.  (Vid. 
Cadiskoi.) 

♦  G^'CUBUM  VINUM,  a  name  given  to  a  wine 
which  was  at  one  time  the  best  growth  of  the  Fa- 
lernian  vineyards.  "Formerly,"  says  Pliny,'"  "the 
Cfficuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amycla;,  was  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Campa- 
nian  wines ;  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that 
was  begun  by  Nero  from  Avernus  to  Ostia."  The 
Ca;cuban  is  described  by  Galen"  as  a  generous,  du- 
rable wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening 
only  after  a  long  term  of  years.  In  another  place'" 
he  remarks  that  the  Bithynian  white  wine,  when 


1.  (Miiller,  Ai-chteologio  der  Kunst,  p.  504.) — 2.  (Compor© 
PUii.,  II.  N.,  xxix.,  3  )— 3.  (Liv.,  mil.,  32.— Nop.,  Haniiib.,  c. 
11.— Amm.  MaicGll.,  ix.,7.)  — 4.  (x.,  27.)— 5.  (Cato,  ap.  Fcst., 
■.  v.— Cic,  Do  Oral.,  1,  46.)  -6.  (ii.g,  1,  tit.  8,  s,  8.)  —  7.  (Pol- 
lux, Ojoin.,  X.,  70,  71. — Suid.,  b.  v.  kuSos.) — 8.  (h  twv  (iperfrajv 
Toils  Kidovs  ^v\},aixlitivetv:  Aristoph.,  Ecrlcs.,  1003. — PoUux, 
Onom.,  X.,  31.)— 9.  (Suid..  s.  v.  yuuXiis.)— 10.  (H.  N.,  xiv.,  6.) 
-11.  (Athcnicus,  i.,  21.)— 12.  (Oribasius,  v.,  6.) 
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C^RITUM  TABULAE. 

very  old,  passed  with  the  Romans  for  CeecHban; 
but  that,  in  this  state,  it  was  generally  bitter  and 
unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  may  con. 
elude  that,  when  new,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of 
rough,  sweet  wines.  It  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  Horace's  favourite  wines,  of  which  he  speaks, 
in  general,  as  having  been  reserved  for  important 
festivals.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  would  ne- 
cessarily become  very  scarce  and  valuable.' 
C^LATU'RA.  (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  179.) 
*CiEPA  or  C^PE  (icp6/i/j.vov),  the  Onion,  or  AU 
Hum  Cepa,  L.  The  Greeks  had  numerous  kinds,  or, 
rather,  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  which  are  mei. 
tioned  by  Dioscorides.'  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  two  principal  kinds,  the  Pallacana  and 
the  Condimentarium,  the  latter  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  many  species.  The  Pallacana  {ciepa) 
had  hardly  any  head,  and  consisted  principally  of  a 
long  stem. :  it  admitted  of  being  often  cut.  The 
Condimentarium  (cape),  so  called  because  it  could 
be  potted  and  kept  for  use,  was  likewise  termed 
Capitatum,  from  its  exuberant  head.  —  "Though 
the  history  of  the  onion  can  be  but  imperfectly 
traced  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great  ,  ,  , 
antiquity  in  Africa,  since  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  this  bulb  was  known  and  much  esteemed  in 
Egypt  2000  years  before  Christ.  Juvenal,'  indeed, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
onion,  this  vegetable  having  been  deified  by  them. 
The  prohibition,  however,  seems  only  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,' 
'  abstained  from  most  kinds  of  pulse ;'  and  the  ab- 
horrence felt  for  onions,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  confined  to  the  members  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order.  That  onions  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  is  proved,"  continues  "Wilkinson,  "from  the 
authority  of  many  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
sculptures  ;  their  quality  was  renowned  in  ancient, 
and  has  been  equally  so  in  modern  times  ;  and  the 
Israelites,  when  they  left  the  country,  regretted  the 
'  onions,'  as  well  as  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the 
leeks,  the  garlic,  and  the  meats  they  '  did  eat'  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  offerings  presented  to  the  gods, 
both  in  the  tombs  and  temples,  onions  are  intro- 
duced, and  a  priest  is  frequently  seen  holding  them 
in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  bundle  of 
their  leaves  and  roots.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
they  were  introduced  at  private  as  well  as  pubhc 
festivals,  and  brought  to  table  with  gourds,  cucum 
hers,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  if  there  is  an) 
truth  in  the  notion  of  their  being  forbidden,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
priestly  order.  The  onions  of  Egypt  were  mild 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour,  a  character  enjoyei 
by  them  at  the  present  day  ;  and  they  were  eaten 
crude  as  well  as  cooked,  by  persons  both  of  the 
higher  and  lower  classes.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  if  they  introduced  them  to  table  like  the  cab- 
bage, as  a  hors  d'ceunre  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
which  Socrates  reconmiends  in  the  Banquet  of 
Xenophon.  On  this  occasion,  some  curious  reasons 
for  their  use  are  brought  forward  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Nicerates  observes  that  onions 
relish  well  with  wine,  and  cites  Homer  in  support 
of  his  remark  ;  Callias  affirms  that  they  inspu'e 
courage  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  and  Charmides  sug- 
gests their  utility  in  deceiving  a  jealous  wife,  who, 
finding  her  husband  return  with  his  breath  smelling 
of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  he  had  not 
saluted  any  one  while  from  home."' 

C.ERTtUM  TABUL.E.  The  inhabitants  of  Care 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  in  early  times,  the  Ro- 

1.  (Henderson's  Hi,it.  Anc.  Wines,  p.  65,  87.)— 2.  (ii.,  160.)- 
3.  (Sat.,  XIV.,  9.)— 4.  (Is.  et  Os.,  Set  8.)-5.  (Wilkinson'sMur 
ucre  and  Customs  Anc.  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373,  seq.) 


KALAMOS. 


CALANTICA. 


man  franchise,  but  without  the  suffragium,}  Some 
ancient  writers  thought  that  the  Caerites  originally 
had  the  full  franchise,  and  were  afterward  deprived 
of  the  sutfragium."  The  names  of  the  citizens  of 
Caere  were  kept  at  Rome  in  lists  called  tabula  Ca- 
rilum,  in  which  the  names  of  all  other  citizens  who 
had  not  the  sufliragium  appear  to  have  been  entered 
in  later  times.  All  citizens  who  were  degraded  by 
the  censors  to  the  rank  of  aerarians  were  classed 
among  the  Caerites  ;  and  hence  we  find  the  expres- 
sions oiararium  facere'  and  in  tabulas  Caritum  re- 
ferri*  used  as  svnonymous.     (Vid.  iEEiEii.) 

♦CALAMINTHE  (mlaiiheii),  a  shrub,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  makes 
to  be  the  Melissa  Cretica;  but  in  his  second,  the 
Thymus  nejieta,  or  Catmint.  In  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides  he  calls  the  first  species  the  Melissa  Cretiea; 
the  second,  the  Thymus  nepeta,  Scop. ;  and  the 
third,  the  Melissa  altissimaJ' 

CALAMIS'TRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
■and  hollow  like  a  reed  (calamus),  used  for  curUng 
tlie  hair.  For  tliis  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
ashes  {cinis)  being  called  ciniflo  or  cinerarius.^ 

This  use  of  heated  irons  was  adopted  very  early 
among  the  Romans,'  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times.'  In 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently  alludes  to  it,  the 
Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the  matrons,  often  ap- 
peared with  their  hair  curled  in  this  manner  (cala- 
mistrati).  We  see  the  result  in  many  antique  stat- 
ues and  busts. 

CAL'AMUS  (Ka^a/xof'),  a  sort  of  reed  which  the 
ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing.'"  The  best  sorts 
were  got  from  jEgypt  and  Cnidus."    So  Martial," 

"  Dot  chariis  hahilcs  calamos  Memphitica  tellus." 
When  the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with 
a  knife,  scalpmm  librarium;"  and  to  a  reed  so 
sharpened'  the  epithet  temperatus,  used  by  Cicero, 
probably  refers,^*  "  calamoet  atramento  temperato  res 
agetur."  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle Atramentcm  has  a  calamus  upon  it.  The 
calamus  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Auso- 
nius''  calls  it  jissipes,  or  cloven-footed. 

*KAA'AMOS  apufiarifiog.  Sprengel  feels  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  this  is  the  Acorus  Cala- 
mus, or  Sweet  Flag.  Schneider  states  that  Stack- 
house,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  is  disposed 
to  refer  the  /ctiAo/iOf  rfoa/jof  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
same.  The  term  imyeioc  also  occurs  in  Theophras- 
tus.    {Vid.  Sacohaedm.") 

*KAA'AMOS  (jipajfiiTri;.  AU  agree  that  this  is 
the  Arundo phragmitis,  L.,  or  common  Reed.  Spren- 
gel refers  the  «.aha\io^  ;^apa/ciaf  of  Theophrastus  to 
the  same." 

*KAA'AMOS  ai/lT/riKOf,  the  same  as  the  ?ibval, 
and,  consequently,  ihe Arundo  donax.'^^  ( Vid.  Donax.) 

*KAA'AMOS  6  vaarb^.  The  early  commentators 
on  Dioscorides  have  settled  the  identity  of  this  with 
the  To^mo;  of  Theophrastus  ;  and  Sprengel  refers  it 
very  properly,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Arundo  are- 
naria,  or  sea-side  Reed." 

*KAA'AMOS  (5  '1v6lk6(,  most  probably  the  Bam- 
boo Cane,  or  Bamhusa  Arundinacea.  Mention  of  the 
Bamboo  Cane  is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by 

1.  (Cell.,  ivi.,  13.— Stnibo,  t.,  p.  220.)— 2.  (Schol.  in  Hor 
Epist.,  I.,Ti.,  63.)— 3.  (Gell.,  iv.,  12.)— 4.  (Cell.,  xvi.,  13.) 
—5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  37.— Theophrast.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  16.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  t.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  98.  —  Heindorf,  ad 
loc.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Asin.,  III.,  iii.,  37.)— 8.  (Virg:.,  Mn.,  ii., 
100.— Servins.- Heme,  ad  loc.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  15  ) 
—10.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  vi,  9.— Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  447.)— 11.  {PUn., 
H.  N.,  iri.,  36,  64.)— 12.  (jit.,  38.)-13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  v.,  8.— 
Suet ,  Vitell.,  2.)— 14.  (Cic,  ad  Q.  Fratr.,  ii.,  15.)— 15.  (vii 
49.)— 16.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  17.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11.)— 17. 
(Dioscor.,  i.,  114.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  12.)— 18.  (Theo- 
phrast., H.  P.,  iv.,  12.)— 19.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  114— Theophrast., 
H.  P.,  iv.,  11.) 


Ctesias.  (Firf.  Sacchaeuh.)  The  KaAa/iof 'Ivdixaf 
uTToTielidufis i!0(  of  Theophrastus,  or  petrified  Cala- 
mus Indicus,  was  one  of  the  starry-surfaced  foss'l 
Coralloids.  "  It  was  not  named  so  without  rea- 
son," observes  Hill,  "  forthe  specimen  which  I  have 
of  it  very  prettily  and  exactly  resembles  that  body."' 
"CALCIFRAGA.  (Vid.  Empeteon.) 
CALANTTCA  or  CALVA'TICA,  a  head-dress. 
This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  answering  to  the 
Greek  /££/cpi)^a?.of,  but  the  Latin  reticulum  (quod  ca- 
pillum  contineret,  dictum,  a  rete  reticulum')  corre- 
sponds better  to  KeKpv<j>aXoc,  which  was  a  caul  or 
coif  of  network  for  covering  the  hair,  and  was 
worn  by  women  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night. 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  head  was  very  an- 
cient, for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,'  and  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used.  It  occurs  in 
several  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  the  following  cut  is  taken,  representing  Nep- 
tune and  a  nymph,  on  whose  head  this  kind  of  net 
work  appears.* 


The  persons  who  made  these  nets  were  called 
KeKpv^a'XoTi'AoKoi,'  and  also  aaKxv'puv-ai,''  according 
to  Pollux,'  who  explains  the  word  by  oi  ■n?JK0VTec 
Tat;  yvvai^  Toif  KeKpv(pu?^ovc.  These  nets  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  gold  threads,'  and 
at  other  times  of  silk,'  or  the  Elean  byssus,"  and 
probably  of  other  materials  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers. 

The  head-dress  made  of  close  materials  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  /cexpii^oAof  or  reticulum.  The 
former  was  called  mitra  or  calantica,  which  words 
are  said  to  be  synonymous,"  though  in  a  passage 
in  the  Digest'"  they  are  mentioned  together  as  if 
they  were  distinct.  Such  head-dresses  frequently 
occur  in  paintings  on  vases.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  the  two  following  woodcuts,  taken  from 
Milhn,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,"  will  show. 

The  first  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  painting  on  the 
vase,  and  represents  a  man  and  a  woman  recUning 
on  a  couch,  with  a  small  figure  standing  by  the 
woman's  side,  the  meaning  of  which'  is  not  quite 
clear. 

11  fi  next  woodcut  only  contains  a  part  of  the 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11.— Id.,  De  Lapid.,  68.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,v.,  29.)— 3.  (II.,  xxii., 
469.)— 4.  (Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vi.,  pl.  18.)  — 5.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  vii.,  179.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Olympiod.,  c.  3,  p.  1170.)— 
7.  (Onom.,  x.,  192.)— 8.  (Petron,  c.  67.— Juv.,  ii.,  96.)— 9.  (Sal 
mas.,  Exerc.  ad  Solin.,  p.  302.)— 10.  (Paus.,  vii.,  21,  4  7.) -II 
(Serv.,  ad^n.,  ix.,616.)— 12.  (34,  tit.  2,  s.  25,  i>  10.)— 13.  (vol. 
I.,  pl.  59  i  vol.  u.,  pl.  43.) 
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original  painting,  which  consists  of  many  other  fe- 
male figures,  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  certain 
mysteries. 

The  mitra  was  originally  the  name  of  an  eastern 
huad-dress,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phrygians.'  Pliny"  says  that  Poly- 
gnotus  was  the  first  who  painted  Greek  women 
•«!/n'»  vtrsicoloribus. 


It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Martial'  (fortior  in- 
tortos  servat  vesica,  capillos)  that  a  bladder  was  some- 
times used  as  a  kind  of  covering  for  the  hair. 

CAL'ATHUS,  dim.  CALATHIS'CUS  (KdUeoc, 
Ka'XadiaKog),  also  called  TA'AAP02,  usually  signi- 
fied the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their  work, 
and  especially  the  materials  for  spinning.  Thus 
Pollux*  speaks  of  both  ruAapoi  and  KukaSo^  as  T7}f 
yvvaiKuvlri&o^  aKcvTj :  and  in  another  passage*  he 
names  them  in  connexion  with  spinning,  and  says 
that  the  TaXapog  and  KaXadiaaog  were  the  same. 
These  baskets  were  made  of  osiers  or  reeds ; 
whence  we  read  in  Pollux'  TrlEKtiv  raXapov^  naX 
KoXaOtaiiovf,  and  in  Catullus,' 

"  Ante  pedes  aulem  candenlis  moUia  lana 
Vellera  virgati  custodilant  calathisci." 
Thoy  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Homer"  of  a  silver  roAapof.  They  frequently  occur 
in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often  indicate,  as  Botti- 
ger'  has  remarked,  that  the  scene  represented  takes 
jilace  in  the  gynseconitis,  or  women's  apartments. 
In  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on 
a  vase,"  a  slave,  belonging  to  tlie  class  called  qua- 
sillariae,  is  presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus, 
in  which  the  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &c. 

Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses," such  as  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c.'' 


1.  (Viri;.,  JEn.,  ix.,  610,  soq.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  35.)— 3. 
(VIIl.,  xxxiii.,  19.)  — 4.  (X.,  125.)— 5.  (vii.,  29.)— 0.  (vii.,  173.) 
—7.  (Ixiv.,  310.)— 8.  (Od.,  iv.,  125.)  — 9.  (Vnsengom.,  iii.,  44.) 
—10.  (Millin,  Peinturcs  de  Vrusos  Antiques,  vol.  i.,  pi.  4.)  —  11. 
(BOttiirer,  Sabinii,  vil.  ii.,  p.  253,  258.)  — 12.  (Ovid,  Alt.  Am., 
J.,  204.) 
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The  name  of  calathi  was  also  given  to  cups  for  hold. 
ing  wine.' 


Calathus  was  properly  a  Greek  word,  though  usej 
by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  word  correspond- 
ing to  it  was  quoins,'  or  quasillus.^  From  qmsilhu 
came  quasillaria,  the  name  of  the  slave  who  spun, 
and  who  was  considered  th  3  meanest  of  the  female 
slaves  ( Convocat  omnes  quasillnrias,  familitcque  m- 
dissimam  partem*). 

CALCAR,  a  spur,  that  is,  a  goad  attached  to  tlie 
heel  (calx)  in  riding  on  horseback,  and  used  to  urge 
on  the  horse  to  greater  swiftness.* 

The  early  adoption  of  this  conUivance  by  the  Ro- 
mans appears  from  the  mention  of  it  in  Plautus' 
and  Lucretius.'  It  is  afterward  often  alluded  to  by 
Cicero,'  Ovid,'  Virgil,"  and  subsequent  Roman  au- 
thors. On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  tlie 
Greeks  used  spurs,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  antique 
statues. 

The  spurs  of  a  cock  are  called  calcaria'.- 

CALCEUS  (dim.  CALCEOLUS),  CALCEA- 
MEN,  CALCE.-iMENTCM  (i-SSri/xa,  ■zediloy),  a 
shoe  or  boot,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  preserve 
the  feet  in  walking. 

The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  universal 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Homeric  he- 
roes are  represented  without  shoes  when  armed  for 
battle.  (Firf.  Akma,  Balteus.)  According  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  Spartans  were 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  {awaoSriaia"),  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  full  use  of  their  feet 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing.  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefoot  {avmoiii- 
Tof,"  pede  nudo^*).  The  Roman  slaves  had  no  shoes 
(nudo  talo"),  their  naked  feet  being  marked  with 
chalk  or  gypsum.  The  covering  of  the  feet  was  re- 
moved before  reclining  at  meals.  {Yid.  Ccena.) 
To  go  barefoot  also  indicated  haste,  grief,  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  the 
chorus  of  Oceanides  hasten  to  the  fettered  Prome- 
theus (aTfe'cSiAoc") ;  when  Venus  goes  in  quest  oi 
Adonis  (aauii(5a?,of"),  and  when  the  vestals  flee  from 
Rome  with  the  apparatus  of  sacred  utensils."  For 
similar  reasons,  sorceresses  go  with  naked  feet  when 
intent  upon  the  exercise  of  magical  arts"  (nudapc- 
dcm,"  pedibus  midis"),  although  sometimes  one  foot 
only  was  unshod  {unum  cruta  pcdcm  vinclis"),  and 
is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases.  That  it  was  a  very 
rare  thing  at  Rome  to  see  a  respectable  female  out 
of  doors  without  shoes,  is  clear  from  the  astonish- 


I.  (Virg.,  Ed.,  v.,  71.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  lii.,  4.)-3. 
(Festus,  s.  V.  Calathus. — Cic,  Philip.,  iii.,  4.  —  Prop.,  IV.,  vii., 
37.)— 4.  (I'ttron.,  c.  132.— Compare  TibuU.,  IV.,  x.,  3,  aiid 
HejTie  in  loc.)— 5.  (Isidor.,  Orij.,  xx.,  16.)— 6.  (Asin.,  III.,  iii., 
118.)— 7.  (v.,  1074.)— 8.  (De  Orat.,  iii.,  9.— Ep.  ad  Alt.,  vi.,  I.) 
—9.  (Ep.  exPonto,  ii.,  6,  38;  iv.,2,  35.)— 10.  ("ferrata  calcdl" 
Yirg.,^n.,  xi.,  714.)  — 11.  (Col.,  De  Eo  Hust,  yiii.,  2.)-12' 
(Xen.,  Hop.  Lac.,  2.)  — 13.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  l.'S,  362.  -Xen., 
Mom.,  i.,  6,  4  2.— Plut.,  Phoc— Id.,  Cat.)— 14  (Epist.,  I.,  M-i 
12.)  — 15.  (Juv.,  vii.,  16.)  — 16.  (jEsch.,  Prom.  Vinct.,  138,  el. 
Blomf.)— 17.  (Dion,  i.,  21.)— 18.  (Flor.,  i.,  13.)— 19.  (Sen, Me- 
dea, IV.,  2,  14.)— 20.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  183.)— 21.  (Hor.,  S«t.,li 
viii.,  84.)— 22.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  518.) 
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ment  experienced  by  Ovid,  until  he  was  informed 
of  the  reason  of  it,  in  a  particular  instance. 
"  Hue  pede  matronam  vidi  descendere  nudo  : 
Obstupui  tacilus,  sustinuique  gradum." 

The  feet  were  sometimes  bare  in  attendance  on 
lunerals.  Thus  the  remains  of  Augustus  were  col- 
lected from  the  pyra  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
w  itli  naked  feet.'  A  picture  found  at  Herculaneum 
exhibits  persons  with  naked  feet  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Isis  ;=  and  this  practice  was  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Cybele.=  In  case  of  drought,  a 
procession  and  ceremonies,  called  Nudipedalia,  were 
performed  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  the 
same  token  of  grief  and  humihation.* 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  arising  from,  contact 
with  anything  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
of  skin  or  leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Their 
shoes  were  made  of  vegetable  materials  {calceos  ex 
pajryro').     (Vid.  Baxa.) 

Those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
shoes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths, 
slaves,  and  ascetics,  consulted  their  convenience, 
and  indulged  their  fancy,  by  inventing  the  greatest 
possible  variety  in  the  forms,  colours,  and  materials 
of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of  names, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain, but  which  were  often  derived  either  from 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  brought 
certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fashion,  or  from  tlie  pla- 
ces where  they  were  procured.  We  read,  for  ex- 
ample, of  "  shoes  of  Alcibiades ;"  of  "  Sicyonian," 
and  "  Persian,"  which  were  ladies'  shoes  ;^  of  "  La- 
conian,"  which  were  men's  shoes  ;'  and  of  "  Cre- 
tan," "  Milesian,"  and  "  Athenian"  shoes. 

■The  distinctions  depending  upon  form  may  be  gen- 
erally divided  into  those  in  which  the  mere  sole  of 
a  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 
or  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the  instep 
ivid.  SoLEA,  Ceepida,  Soccds)  ;  and  those  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according  as  they  cov- 
ered the  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg. 
To  calceamenta  of  the  latter  kind,  i.  e.,  to  shoes  and 
hoots  as  "Histinguished  from  sandals  and  slippers, 


the  term  "  calceus"  was  applied  in  its  proper  and 
restricted  sense. 


Besides  the  difference  in  the  intervals  to  which 
the  calceus  extended  from  the  sole  upward  to  the 
knee,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  acaptalion  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
CALIGA  was  principally  worn  by  soldiers  ;  Ihe  peeo 
by  labourers  and  rustics;  and  the  cothbenus  by 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  "  calceus"  in  its  more  contned  ap- 
plication, it  included  all  those  more  complete  cover- 
ings for  the  feet  which,  were  used  in  walking  out  of 
doors  or  in  travelling.  As  most  c&mmonly  worn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our  shoes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum,' 
which  represents  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther's  skin,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 
Her  shoes  are  yellow,  illustrating  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  of  various  colours,  especially  by  females. 
(Vid.  preceding  woodcut.)  The  shoe-ties  (corrigia) 
are  likewise  yellow.  These  shoes  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  the  dress  and  attitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe. 
Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and 
strong.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  as  iii  a  sandal. 


For  an  example  of  calcei  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  see  the  figure  of  Orestes  in  Amentum  (p. 
47).  In  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
boots  much  like  his,  but  reaching  still  higher,  are 
worn  by  many  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  They 
are  fastened  tightly  below  the  knee,  and  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  sliowing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  making  the  foot  "  float"  in 
the  shoe  {natare,'  iveov  h  raif  i/iSdaw').  In  many 
statues  the  flaps  are  produced  by  turning  down  the 
head  and  claws  of  the  quadruped  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.    We  often  see  it  laced  in  front. 

{Vid.  CoTHUENDS.) 

Upon  no  part  of  their  dress  did  the  ancients  be- 
stow greater  attention  than  upon  this.  Theophrae- 
tus*  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity  to  wear 
shoes  larger  than  the  foot.'  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid'  advises  the  lover,  "  Nee  vagus  in  lata  pes  iibi 
pelle  natet,"  we  find  Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
laying  down  similar  maxims  for  the  statesman  and 
the  orator.'  Overnicety  produced  the  inconve 
nience  of  pinching  shoes,'  especially  when  they 
were  pointed  at  the  toes  and  turned  upward  (unci- 
nati).  Besides  the  various  and  splendid  colours  of 
the  leather,  the  patterns  still  existing  on  marble 
statues  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  Lucullus  triumphed  after  his  vic- 
tories in  Asia,  he  displayed  fine  shoes  from  Syria, 
painted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.'  Real 
gems  and  gold  were  added  by  some  of  the  emper- 
ors, especially  Heliogabalus,  who  wore  beautiful  cam- 
eos on  his  boots  and  shoes,  but  with  the  natural 
effect  of  exciting  ridicule  rather  than  admiration.'" 

The  form  and  colour  of  the  calceus  were  also 


1.  (Ant.  d'Erco!.,  i.,  ta/.  21.)— 2.  (Ovia.)— 3.    (Aristoph., 


1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  100.)— 2.  (Ant.  d'ErcoT.,ii.,320.)— 3.  (Pru-  Equit.,321.)— 4.  (Cliar.,4.)-5.  (Compare IIov,  Sat  I  iii  32 
flcnt  Peris,,  154.)-^.  (TortulL,  Apol.,  40.)-5.  (Mart.  C^pell.,  -6.  (De  Art.  Am.,  i ,  516.)-7.  (Ins.  Or.,  x\.,  3,  p.  439,  ed.  Spald- 
2.  -O.  (Cic,  De  Oral.,  i.,  54.— Ilesycli.)— 7.  (Aristoph.,  Thes.,  inf.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  1.,  x.,  43.)— 9  (Serv.  in  iEn.,  iv.,  261.1- 
'■'■'•'  I  10.  (Lamprid.,  Ueliog.,  23.— Alei  Sev.,  4.) 
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among  the  insignia  of  ranlc  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
buskins,  fastened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
(nigris  pellibus'-),  and  adorned  with  a  small  cres- 
cent." Hence  Cicero,^  speaking  of  the  assumption 
of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asinius,  says  mutavit 
calceos.  Another  man,  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  told  that  his  nobility  was  in  his  heels.*  Among 
the  calcei  worn  by  senators,  those  called  mullet, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  scales  of  the  red  mul- 
let,' were  particularly  admired  ;  as  well  as  others 
called  alut(B,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by 
the  use  of  alum.' 

CALCULA'TOR  {loycaTri^)  signifies  a  keeper  of 
accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the  signi- 
fication of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence  Martial' 
classes  him  with  the  nolarius,  or  writing-master. 
The  name  was  derived  from  calculi,  which  were 
commonly  used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  also 
in  reckoning  in  general.  (Vid.  Abacus,  No.  VI.) 
Among  the  Greeks  the  Tioycarijc  and  ypafifiarcGTr/g 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
calculator  or  account-keeper,'  who  is,  however, 
more  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  dispensator 
or  procurator,  who  was  a  kind  of  steward.' 

CALCULI,  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used  for 
various  purposes  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Athe- 
nians used  in  voting  (vid.  Cadiskoi),  or  such  as  De- 
mosthenes put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in 
order  to  mend  his  pronunciation."  Calculi  were 
used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts.  ( Vid.  Lateuk- 
CHLi.)  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles,  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call  them)  were 
used,  but  still  called  calculi.  The  calculi  were  bi- 
colores.'-^  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  the  phrases  calculum  ponere,^'  calculum  suldu- 
:cre."     (Firf.  Abacus,  No  VI.) 

CALDA.     {Vid.  Calida.) 

CALDA'RIUM.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  149.) 

CALENDAR  (GREEK).  The  Greek  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  depending  on  the 
actual  changes  of  the  moon.  The  first  day  of  the 
month  (vovfiTjvia)  was  not  the  day  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
moon  first  appeared  ;  consequently  full  moon  was 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  called  Six6firivi(,  or 
"the  divider  of  the  month.""  The  lunar  month 
consists  of  29  days  and  about  13  hours  ;  according- 
ly, some  months  were  necessarily  reckoned  at  29 
days,  and  rather  more  of  them  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called,  full  months  (irXripcU),  the  former 
hollow  months  (/coiAoi).  As  the  twelve  lunar  months 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  intercalary  month  (fiiiv 
i/iCoXt/ialoc)  of  30  or  29  days.  The  ordinary  year 
consisted  of  354  days,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
therefore,  of  384  or  383.  This  interpolated  year 
(TpicTTjpic)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  the  intercalary  month  was  from 
time  to  time  omitted.  The  Attic  year  began  with 
the  summer  solstice  :  the  following  is  the  sequence 
of  the  Attic  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each  ;  Hecatombason  (30),  Metagcitnion  (29),  Boe- 
dromion  (30),  Pyanepsion  (29),  Majmacterion  (30), 
Poseideon  (29),  Gamelion  (30),  Anthestenon  (29), 
Elaphebolion  (30),  Miinychion  (29),  Thargelion  (30), 
Scirophorion  (29).     The  intercalary  month  was  a 


1.  (llor..  Sat.,  I,,  vi.,  27.— Iloindorf  in  lot-.)— 2.  (Mart.,  li., 
59.— Juv.,  yii.,  102.)— 3.  (Phil.,  xiii.,  13.)— 4.  (Philobtr.,  llrr., 
<iu.)— 5.  (IsiJiir.,  Oiig.,  xix.,  M.l— 6.  (Mart.,  Jiiv.,  11.  cc— Ly- 
liuj,  Do  M,U'.,  i.,  32.--Oviil,  Di-  Art.  Ain.,iii.,  271.)— 7.  (x.,  02.) 
— S.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  i.,  s.  7.)— 9.  (Cir.,  ad  .VU.,  \i.,  1.— Pliii,,  Ep., 
■ji.,  19.— Snot.,  Oal.,  c.  12.— Vi-sp.,  c  2'J.)— 10.  (Cic,  Do  Orat., 
:,01.)— 11.  (SiJon.,  Epist.,  viii.,  12,— Oviil,  Trist.,  ii..  477.— 
.Mart  ,  iiv.,  17,  2  ;  siv.,  20,)— 12.  (Coluni.,  in.,  3.)— 13.  (Cic,  Ue 
Fin.,  ii.,  19,  &r.)-li.  (1  nd.,  Olyinp.,  iii.,  34.) 
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second  Poseideon  inserted  in  the  middle  of  ihj 
year.  Every  Athenian  month  was  divided  into 
three  decads.  The  days  of  the  first  decad  were 
designated  as  caTa/ievov  or  apxo/xivov  jirivof,  and 
were  counted  on  regularly  from  1  to  10  ;  thus  ia. 
Tipa  apxo/iEvov  or  iarafihov  is  "  the  second  day  0/ 
the  month."  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were 
designated  as  eiri  dsxa,  or  /isoovvro;,  and  were  count 
ed  on  regularly  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  day,  vphicli 
was  called  elica(.  There  were  two  ways  of  count- 
ing the  days  of  the  last  decad :  they  were  eithei 
reckoned  onward  from  the  20th  (thus  xpunj  wi 
iiKudi  was  the  21st),  or  backward  from  the  last  day, 
with  the  addition  <p6ivovTo^,  navo/iivov,  ^ijyov~0(,  or 
umovTO( ;  thus  the  21st  day  of  a  hollow  month  was 
hdrrj  (pBivovTog — of  a  full  month,  deKUTTj  ^divovro^. 
The  last  day  of  the  month  was  called  evi;  koI  via, 
"  the  old  and  new,"  because,  as  the  lunar  month 
really  consisted  of  more  than  29  and  less  than  30 
days,  the  last  day  might  be  considered  as  belonging 
equally  to  the  old  and  new  month.' 

The  first  calendars  of  the  Greeks  were  founded 
on  rude  observations  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  cer- 
tain fixed  stars ;  as  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Arctums, 
&c.  The  earliest  scientific  calendar,  which  super- 
seded these  occasional  observations,  was  that  of 
Meton.  He  observed  that  235  lunar  months  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  19  solar  years.  According- 
ly, he  introduced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
distributed  into  months,  so  that  they  corresponded 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  throughout  the  whole 
period.  Tliio  cycle  was  called  the  year  of  Meton 
(Metuvo(  eviavTog),  antl  the  calendar  based  upon  it 
was  published  at  Athens  in  01.  86,  4.  The  calen- 
dar commenced  with  the  month  Scirophorion  (16th 
July,  B.C.  432).  This  cycle  of  19  years  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  c.taeteris  of  Cleostratus,  which  con- 
tained 8  years,  or  99  months,  or  2922  days.  Three 
of  the  months  in  the  octaeteris  were  intercalary,  oc- 
curring in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years  of  the 
cycle.  If  Met!  i  had  reckoned  every  month  full, 
his  cycle  would  nave  contained  7050  days,  or  7050 
— 6940=110  days  too  much  ;  consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  tuke  110  hollow  months  in  each  cycle. 
Dividing  7050  by  110  we  get  the  quotient  64,  which 
denotes  the  interval- between  every  two  successive 
days  to  he  rejected  (i/iiepai.  ISaipiai/ioi.).  Melon's 
canon  begins  with  two  full  months,  and  then  we 
have  hollow  and  full  months  alternately ;  but,  after 
the  interchange  has  taken  place  eight  times,  two 
fuU  months  come  together,  because  there  must  be 
17  fuU  months  in  every  32.  The  Metonic  cycle 
was  corrected  in  01.  110,  by  Callippus  of  Cyzlcus. 
Meton  had  made  the  solar  year  ,Vf  ^  ^^y '""  '""S' 
Callippus  accordingly  assumed  a  4x19=76  years' 
cycle  omitting  one  day,  or  27759  days.  The  epoch 
of  this  cycle  is  28th  June,  B  C.  330,  01,  112,  3.  A 
farther  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  was  intro- 
duced by  Hipparchus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  as 
even  Callippus  had  still  left  the  solar  year  too  long  bj 
3^Tf  of  a  day ;  he  therefore  assumed  a  cycle  of  4X 
4x19=4x76  years  wanting  one  day,  or  111035 
days.  This  period  of  304  years,  with  112  intercala- 
ry months,  is  called  the  year  of  Hipparchus. 

Separate  years  were  designated  at  Athens  bj 
the  name  of  the  chief  archon,  hence  called  apjuii 
iTvuvv/io;,  or  "  the  name-giving  archon ;"  at  Spaita, 
by  the  first  of  the  ephors  ;  at  Argos,  by  the  priest- 
rss  of  Juno,  &c.  The  method  of  reckoning  by 
Olympiads  was  brought  into  use  by  Timffius  ol 
Tauromeuium  about  01.  130,  As  this  clumsy  meth- 
od of  reckoning  is  still  found  in  books,  it  will  be  right 
to  give  the  rules  for  converting  Olympiads  into  the 
year  B,C,,  and  vice  versa. 

i.  (Vid.  Anstoph.,  N  »b.,  113),  &c.) 
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I,  To  find  the  year  B.C.,  given  the  nth  year  of 
01.  p,  take  the  formula  781— (4  p+n).  If  the  event 
happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  year,  this 
must  be  farther  reduced  by  1 ;  for  the  Attic  year, 
as  mentioned  above,  commenced  with  the  summer 
solstice.  Thus  Socrates  vras  put  to  death  in  Thar- 
gehon  of  01.  95,  1.  Therefore  in  B.C.  ([781— {4x 
95J|-1)]_1)=(781— 381)— 1=400— 1=399. 

II,  To  find  the  Olympiad,  given  the  year  n  B.C., 

take  the  formula ^.     The  quotient  is  the  01., 

and  the  remainder  the  current  year  of  it ;  if  there 
is  no  remainder,  the  current  year  is  the  4th  of  the 
Olympiad.  If  the  event  happened  in  the  second 
half  of  the  given  year,  it  must  be  increased  by  1. 
Thus,  to  take  the  event  just  mentioned,  Socrates 
,  ^  781-(399+l)  781—400  ^,  „^ 
was  put  to  death j — ■ — ^ — —r =01.  95, 

1.    Demosthenes  was  born  in  the  summer  of  382, 


therefore  in 


781—382     399 


;01.  99,  3. 


4       ~  4 

On  the  Greek  calendar  in  general,  the  reader  may 
consult  Meier's  Handbuch  der  Matkematischen  and 
Technischer.  Chronologic,  Th.  i.,  p.  227-392. 

CALENDS.     (Vid.  Cilend.iii,  Roman.) 

CALENDAR  (ROMAN),  Calendarium,  or,  rath- 
er, Kalendarium. 

The  Year  of  Romulus. — ^The  name  of  Romulus  is 
commonly  attached  to  the  year  which  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome ;  but 
tradition  is  not  consistent  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  it.  The  historians  Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestel- 
la  maintained  that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  and  that  it  was  already  in  those 
days  an  annus  veftens,  that  is,  a  year  which  coinci- 
ded with  the  period  of  the  sun's  course.  Censori- 
nus,  however,  in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs,' 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Gracca- 
nus,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  Romans, 'in  the  earliest  times,  like 
the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 
to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his  Fasti;' 
by  Gellius,'  Macrobius,*  Solinus,'  and  Servius." 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  fact,  that  at  Laurentum'  a  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the  first  of  every 
month  except  February  and  January.  These  ten 
months  were  called  Martins,  Aprilis,  Mains,  Junius, 
Quinctilis,  Sextilis,  September,  October,  November, 
December.  That  March  was  the  first  month  in  the 
year  is  implied  in  the  last  six  names ;  and  even  Plu- 
tarch, who  ascribes  twelve  months  to  the  Romulian 
yeai','  places  Januarius  and  Februarius  at  the  end. 
The  fact  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  re- 
kindling the  sacred  fire  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing 
fresh  laurels  in  the  public  buildings  on  that  day,  and 
by  many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius.' 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months,  Censori- 
nus,  Macrobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascribing  thir- 
ty-one days  to  four  of  them,  called  pleni  menses ; 
thirty  to  the  rest,  called  cavi  menses.  The  four 
longer  months  were  Martius,  Maius,  Quinctihs,  and 
October ;  and  these,  as  Macrobius  observes,  were 
distinguished  in  the  latest  form  of  the  Roman  cal- 
endar by  having  their  nones  two  days  later  than  any 
of  the  other  months.  The  symmetry  of  this  ar- 
rangement will  appear  by  placing  the  numbers  in 
succession:  31,  30;  31,  30;  31,  30,  30;  31;  30, 
30.  Ovid,  indeed,  appears  to  speak  of  the  months 
as  coinciding  with  the  lunar  period  : 


1.  (De  Die  Natali,  c.  20. — Compare  also  the  beginning  of  c. 
19.)— 2.  (i.,  27,  43  ;  iii.,  99,  119,  151.)— 3.  (Noot.  Att.,"iii.,  16.) 
—4.  (Satum.,  i.,  12.)— 5.  (Polyh.,  i.)— 6.  (in  Virg-.,  Georg.,  i., 
13.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  15.)— 8.    Numa,  c.  J  3.)— 9.  (i.,  12.) 
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"  Annus  erat  decimum  cum  luna  rcpleverat  annum ;" 

but  the  language  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  days,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the  lim- 
its of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an  irregu- 
larity is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even  when 
Censorinus  wrote  (A.D.  238),  the  Alban  calendar 
gave  36  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  to  Sextdis, 
and  16  to  September ;  while  at  Tuseulum  Quincti- 
lis had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again,  at  Aricia, 
the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than  39.' 
The  Romulian  year,  if  we  follow  the  jaajority  of 
authors,  contained  but  304  days ;  a  period  differing 
so  widely  from  the  real  length  of  the  sun's  course, 
that  the  months  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  inconvenience  was 
remedied,  says  Macrobius,"  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  number  of  days  required  to  complete  the 
year ;  but  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  re- 
ceive any  name  as  a  month.  Servius  speaks  of  the 
intercalated  period  as  consisting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  had  no  name,  but  were  eventually 
called  after  Janus  and  Februus.  .That  some  system 
of  intercalation  was  employed  in  the  Romulian  year 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Licinius  Macer."  This  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard  to 
the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months,  i.  c,  304  days,  at  once 
faUs  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Puteanus,*  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eighth 
day  being  specially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  nonce  or  nun- 
dincB,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  number 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.  To  this  obser- 
vation, in  itself  of  little  moment,  Niebuhr  has  given 
some  weight,  by  farther  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year'  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  dies  fasti  afterward  retained  in  the  Ju- 
lian calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  observ- 
ed that  304  bore  to  365  days  nearly  the  ratio  of 
5  to  6,  six  of  the  Romulian  years  containing  1824, 
five  of  the  longer  periods  1 825  days ;  and  Niebuhr,' 
who  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ten-month  year, 
has  made  much  use  of  this  consideration.  He  thus 
explains  the  origin  of  the  well-known  quinquennial 
period  called  the  lustrum,  which  Censorinus'  ex- 
pressly calls  an  annus  magnus,  .that  is,  in  the  mod- 
ern language  of  chronology,  a  cycle.  Moreover, 
the  year  often  months,  says  the  same  writer,'  was 
the  term  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  by 
will,  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  most 
probably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  (Vid.  Interest 
OF  Money.)  Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  short  year  the  solution  of  certain  historical 
difficulties.  A  peace,  or,  rather,  truce  with  Yeii 
was  concluded  in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40 
years.  In  316,  Fidenae  revolted  and  joined  Veil, 
which  implies  that  Veil  was  already  at  war  with 
Rome  ;  yet  the  Veientines  are  not  accused  of  hav- 
ing broken  their  oaths."  Again,  a  twenty  years' 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  expired 
in  347.'  These  facts  are  explained  by  supposing 
the  years  in  question  to  have  been  those  of  ten 
months  ;  for  40  of  these  are  equal  to  33J  ordinary 


1.  (Censorinus,  c.  22.)— 2.  (i.,  13.)— 3.  (Macrob.,  i.,  13.)— 4. 
(De  Nimdinis  in  Grmvius's  Thesaurus,  vol.  viii.)- 5.  (Rom. 
Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  271.)— 6.  (c.  18.)— 7.  (p.  279.)— 8.  (Liv.,  iy.,  17.) 
— 9.  (iv.,  58.) 
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jeais,  30  to  16§  ;  so  that  the'former  truce  termina- 
ted in  314,  the  latter  in  346.  Similarly,  the  truce 
of  eight  years  concluded  with  the  Volscians  in  323, 
extended,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  6§  full  years ; 
and  hence  the  Volscians  resumed  the  war  in  331, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  per- 
jury. 

These  ingenious,  and,  perhaps,  satisfactory  spec- 
ulations of  the  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  the 
regal  government  had  ceased  ;  and,  in  feet,  he  be- 
lieves that  this  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger's  proposed  cycle  of  22  years,  co- 
existed from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. Th«  views  of  Niebuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  have  consisted  of  31  or  30  days  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  month,  as  well  as  the  year,  contained  a  pre- 
cise number  of  eight-day  weeks  ;  eight  of  the  months, 
for  instance,  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  oth- 
ers but  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of 
Numa  we  find  the  Etruscan  week  affecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  between 
the  nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the 
nones  received  their  name ;  and,  again,  two  such 
weeks  from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
this  whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29 
days. 

The  Year  of  Numa. — Having  described  the  Ro- 
mulian  year,  Censorinus'  proceeds  thus :  "  After- 
ward, either  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has  it,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  by  Tarquin,  there  was  instituted 
a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days,  although 
the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to  complete 
but  354  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was  owing 
either  to  error,  or,  what  I  consider  more  probable, 
to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to  which 
an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  (plenus)  and 
more  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  year 
which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Romulus) 
one-and-fifly  days  were  now  added ;  but,  as  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  two  months,  a  day 
was  taken  from  each  of  the  before-mentioned  hol- 
low months,  which,  added  thereto,  made  up  57  days, 
out  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Januarius 
with  29,  and  Februarius  with  28  days.  Thus  all 
the  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained  an 
odd  number  of  days,  save  Februarius,  which  alone 
was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky  than 
the  rest."  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  pleni  and  cuvi  menses  are  applied  in 
a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  phrases  /i^vec  n^ripelc  and 
Kolloi.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  the  Numero  deus  impare 
gaudet  of  Virgil.  Pliny  also"  observes,  "Impares  nu- 
meros  ad  omnia  vehcmentiares  credimus."  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  each  of  the  twelve  months  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  the  object  was  in  some  measure  effected  by  a 
division  of  February  itself  into  23  days,  apd  a  su- 
pernumerary period  of  five  days.  (See  the  mode 
of  intercalation  below.)  The  year  of  Numa,  then, 
according  to  Censorinus,  contained  355  days.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  that  Numa  estimated  the  anomaly  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  by  which  he  means  the  differ- 
ence between  twelve  lunations  and  the  sun's  annual 
course,  at  eleven  days,  i.  c,  the  difference  between 
365  and  354  days.  Maorobius,  too,  says  that  the 
year  of  Numa  had  at  first  354,  afterward  355  days.' 

Twelve  lunations  amount  to  354  days,  8h.,  48' 
36",  so  that  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a  tol- 
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erably  correct  lunar  year,  though  the  months  woiui) 
have  coincided  more  accurately  with  the  single  lu- 
nations  if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and  29  days, 
instead  of  31,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it  was,  in 
fact,  adapted  to  the  moon's  course,  is  the  concur, 
rent  assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  particularlj 
of  Livy,  who  says :  "  (Numa)  omnium  primum  ad  cur. 
sum luncE  in duodecim  mensis  descrihit  annum"  J]^ 
fortunately,  however,  many  of  the  same  writers  as- 
cribe  to  the  same  period  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  dislo. 
cated  the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month  and 
the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  year 
of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days  in  arrear 
of  the  solar  period,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said  an  in- 
tercalary month  of  that  duration,  or  else  of  23  days 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  February,  to 
bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system  of  intercala- 
tion a  more  accurate  account  shall  presently  be 
given.  But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  this  particular  mode  of  intercalation  was  not 
contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of  Numa. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  order  of  things ;  thus  they  survive  as 
useful  memorials  of  the  past.  In  this  way  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  words,  aided  bj 
a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional  character,  to  state 
that  the  Romans  in  early  times  possessed  a  yeai 
which  altogether  depended  upon  the  phases  of  the  • 
moon.  The  Latin  word  mensis,^  like  the  Greek 
ftijv  or  fieic,  and  the  English  month,  or  Germao 
monath,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  word  mom. 
Again,  while  in  the  Greek  language  the  name  vm- 
/iTjvia  (new  moon),  or  Iv?/  xai  via,  given  to  the 
first  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  lunar  origin,  the 
same  result  is  deduced  ff-om  the  explanation  of  the 
word  kalenda,  as  found  in  Macrobius."  "In  an- 
cient times,"  says  that  writer,  "  before  On.  Fiavioi 
the  scribe,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  patricians, 
made  the  festi  known  to  the  whole  people  (the  end 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  pontifices  minores  to  look  out  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  as  he  de- 
scried it,  to  carry  word  to  the  rex  sacrificulos. 
Then  a  sacrifice  was  oflered  by  these  priests ;  after 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summoned  the 
plebs  (calata  plehe)  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near  the 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  Casa  RomuU, 
there  announced  the  number  of  days  which  still  re- 
mained to  the  nones,  whether  five  or  seven,  by  so 
often  repeating  the  word  koXu."  There  was  no 
necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in  Greek  charac- 
ters, as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin.  In  fact,  in 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  calata  and  cala- 
bra;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  word  nomcnclaior.  In  regard  to  the  passage 
here  quoted  from  Macrohius,  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  with  the  naked 
eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is  first  seen  is  not 
of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual  conjunction.  We 
learn  elsewhere,  that,  as  soon  as  the  pontifex  dis- 
covered the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was  sung,  beginning 
Jana  novella,  the  word  Jana'  being  only  a  dialeclie 
variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter  or  Diupiter  cor- 
responds to  Jupiter;  and  other  examples  might 
readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs  in  almost 
every  word  which  has  the  syllables  de  or  di  before 
a  vowel.     Again,  the  consecration  of  the  kalends  to 
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juno  is  relerred  by  the  latter  writer  to  the  fact 
that  the  months  originally  began  with  the  moon, 
and  that  Juno  and  Liina  are  the  same  goddess ;  and 
the  poet  likewise  points  at  the  same  connexion  in 
his  explanation  of  Juno's  epithet  Lucina.  More- 
over, at  Laurentum,  Juno  was  worshipped  as  Juno 
Kalendaris.  Even  so  late  as  448  B.C.,  strictly 
bnar  months  were  still  in  use  ;  for  Dionysius"  says 
that  Appius,  in  that  year,  received  the  consular  au- 
thority on  the  ides  of  May,  being  the  day  of  full 
moon ;  for  at  that  time,  he  adds,  the  Romans  regu- 
lated their  months  by  the  moon.  In  fact,  so  com- 
pletely was  the  day  of  the  month  which  they  called 
the  ides  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  full  moon, 
that  some  derived  the  word  am  tov  cidovi,  quod  eo 
die  plenam  speciem  bum  demonstret.'  Quietly  to  in- 
sert the  idea  of  plenam,  when  the  Greek  word  sig- 
nified merely  speeiem,  is  in  accordance  with  those 
loose  notions  which  prevailed  in  all  ancient  attempts 
at  etymology.  But,  though  the  derivation  is  of 
course  groundless,  it  is  of  historical  value,  as  show- 
ing the  notion  connected  with  the  term  ides. 

For  the  same  reason,  probably,  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  annus,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  annus  or  diminutive  annulus,  still  al- 
ways signifies  a  circle.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of  the 
sun's  course,  so  the  feminine,  in  like  manner,  might 
well  be  employed  to  signify,  first,  the  moon's  revo- 
lution, and  then  the  moon  herself.  The  tendency 
among  the  Romans  to  have  the  same  word  repeat- 
ed, first  as  a  male,  and  then  as  a  female  deity,  has 
been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  ;  and  there  occurs  a  com- 
plete parallel  in  the  name  Dianas,  afterward  Janus, 
for  the  god  of  dies,  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana,  after- 
ward Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  hght,  the  moon,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno.  That 
the  month  of  March  should  have  been  selected 
arose  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  moon  might  well  take  place  on  the  day 
when  her  power  is  fully  displayed  to  man.  The 
epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more  than  ever-cir- 
cling. Nay,  Macrobius  himself*  connects  the  two 
words  with  annus,  when  he  states  the  object  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be,  ut  annare  perennareque  c(ymmode 
liceat. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  the  Roman  month  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying,  "It  wants  so  many  d^ys  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  full  moon."  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions,  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and,  indeed,  it 
IS  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians  prob- 
ably are  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that  a 
strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies  in 
the  sunple  statement  of  Livy,"  that  Numa  so  regula- 
ted his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by  the  insertion 
of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
teenth year  it  again  coincided  with  the  same  point 
in  the  sun's  course  from  which  it  started.  His 
words  are,  "  Quern  {annum)  intercalaribus  mensibus 
interponendis  itii  dispensavit  ut  vicesimo  anno  ad  me- 
tam  eandem  solis  unJde  orsi  sunt,  plenis  annorum  om- 
nium spatiis,  dies  congruercnt."    We  quote  the  text. 
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because  editors,  in  support  of  a  theory,  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  altering  it  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  quarto,  forgetting;,  too,  that  the  words  quarto 
et  vicesimo  anno  signify,  not  enery  twenty-fourth 
year,  which  their  theory  requires,  but  every  twenty 
third,  according  to  that  pecuhar  error  of  the  Ro- 
mans  which  led  them  to  count  both  the  extremes 
in  defining  the  interval  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  which  still  survives  in  the  medical  phrases  ter 
tian  and  quartan  ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  ex- 
pressions huit  jours  for  a  week,  and  quinze  jours  for 
a  fortnight.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence 
to  words,  but  giving  the  strict  and  necessary  mean- 
ing to  them,  when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the 
passage  in  Livy,  we  express  vicesimo  anno  by  every 
nineteenth  year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  mos( 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  ac- 
cording to  modem  astronomy,  is  29d.,  12h.,  44'  3", 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  365d.,  5h.,  48'  48".  Hence 
it  wUl  be  found  that  235  lunations  amount  to  6939d., 
16h.,  31'  45",  while  19  tropical  years  give  6939d.. 
14h.,  27'  12",  so  that  the  difference  is  only  2h.,  4' 
33".  Although  it  was  only  in  the  secohd  century 
B.C.  that  Hipparchus  gave  to  astronomical  obser- 
vations a  nicety  which  could  pretend  to  deal  with 
seconds  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was 
29d.,  12h.,  44'  3^"'),  yet,  even  in  the  regal  period 
of  Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
must  already  have  possessed  astronomers,  from 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  could  have  bor- 
rowed such  a  rough  practical  knowledge  of  both 
the  moon  and  sun's  period  as  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon's  age 
would  be  nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement ; 
and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Numa 
is  often  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Graecia.  At  any  rate,  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  introduced  by  Meton,  at  Athens,  in  the  year 
432  B.C. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  learn- 
ed may  probably  have  preceded,  by  a  long  period, 
its  introduction  into  popular  use,  the  more  so  as 
religious  festivals  are  generally  connected  with  the 
various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition,  there- 
fore, would  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  innova- 
tions of  this  nature.  How  the  Romans  may  have 
intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  seven  addi 
tional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 
whole  number  of  235  (=12X19+7)  lunations,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate. 
From  a  union  of  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  Romans 
at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time  depend- 
ant upon  the  moon's  course. 

Year  of  the  Decemviri  (so  called  by  Ideler). — The 
motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon  the 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  recorded,  nor,  indeed,  the 
date  of  the  change.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  the  year  448  B.C.,  the  year  was  still  regu- 
lated by  the  moon's  course.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed, that,  according  to  Tuditanus  and  Cassius  Hemi- 
na,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was  brought 
before  the  people  by  those  decemviri  who  added  the 
two  new  tables  to  the  preceding  Ten,'  that  is,  in  the 
year  450  B.C.  That  the  attention  of  these  decem- 
viri was  called  to  the  calendai-  is  also  proved  by  the 
contents  of  the  Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  de- 
creed that  "  the  festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  the 
calendars."  We  have  the  authority  of  Varro,  in 
deed,  that  a  system  of  intercalation  already  existed 
at  an  earlier  date ;  for  he  says  that  there  was  a 
very  ancient  law  engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L. 
Pinarius  and  Furius  in  their  consulate  cui  mentio 
intercalaris  ascrilitur.    We  add  the  last  words  in 
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Latin  from  the  text  of  Macrobius,'  because  their 
import  is  doubtful.  If  we  are  right  in  interpreting 
them  thus,  "  the  date  upon  which  is  expressed  by  a 
month  called  intercalary,"  all  that  is  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have 
existed  even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period 
of  the  decemviral  legislation  there  was  probably 
instituted  that  form  of  the  year  of  354  days,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  short  intercalary  month  called 
Mercedonius  or  Mercidinus  ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  month  of  all  connexion  with 
the  moon's  course.  The  length  of  the  several  or- 
dinary months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Numa's 
lunar  year,  viz. : 
Martins     31  days.  September  39  days. 

Aprilis       29     "  October       31     " 

Maius        31     "  November  29    " 

Junius       29    "  December  29     " 

Quinctilis  31     "  Januarius    29     " 

Sextilis     29    "  Februarius  28    " 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Macrobius  say  that 
Caesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextihs,  and 
December,  and  one  to  ApriUs,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts'  that  July  acquired 
two  more  days  at  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
and  founds  thereon  a  charge  of  carelessness  against 
Livy.  That  November  had  but  29  days  prior  to  the 
correction — in  other  words,  that  the  XVII.  Kal.  Dec. 
immediately  followed  the  Idus  Nov.,  appears  like- 
wise, firom  a  comparison  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Tiro ;' 
for  he  reaches  Corcyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  complains,  "  Septumum  jam  diem 
enebamur."  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
TV.  Id..  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov.,  XVII.  Kal.  Dec, 
XVI.  Kal.  Dec,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the  place  of 
the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterward,  is  assert- 
ed by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
mtercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  observed, 
speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred  to  Numa, 
of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Censorinus,  with  more  precision,  says  that 
the  number  of  days  in  each  intercalation  was  either 
22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. Of  the  point  at  which  the  supernumerary 
month  was  inserted,  the  accounts  are  these  :  Var- 
ro*  says  the  twelfth  month  was  February  ;  and 
when  intercalations  take  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  month  are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees 
herewith,  when  he  places  the  intercalation  gener- 
ally {polissimum)  in  the  month  of  February,  between 
the  Terminalia  and  the  Regifugium,  that  is,  imme- 
diately after  the  day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI. 
Kal.  Mart.,  or  by  us  the  23d  of  February.  This, 
again,  is  confirmed  by  Macrobius.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  five  days  agrees  with  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians,  of  con- 
sidering the  five  days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  be- 
longing to  the  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
month.  So  completely  wore  these  five  days  con- 
sidered by  the  Romans  to  be  something  extraneous, 
that  the  soldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only 
for  360  days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sol- 
dier  received  deni  asses  per  day,  i.  e.,\^  ofa  dena- 
rius ;  but  Domitian'  addidit  quartum  stipcndium  au- 
reos  ternos.    Thus,  as  25  denarii  made  an  aureus, 
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the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was —  de- 
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nam,  or  —z — r^  aurei  =9  aarei ;  and  thus  the  ad- 
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dition  of  three  aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more. 

Lastly,  the  festival  Terminalia,  as  its  name  implies, 

marked  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  this,  by-the-way, 

again  proves  that  March  was  originally  the  first 

month. 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  MepKiSivoc,  oi 
MepKjiioviOf.^  We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  be 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  no  Latin 
author  has  mentioned  the  name,  the  term  mensis 
interkalaris  or  interkalarius  supplying  its  place. 
Thus,  in  the  year  of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the 
ides  of  February  was  called,  not,  as  usual,  a.  d.  XVI. 
Kalendas  Martins,  but  a.  d.  XL  Kalendas  interka- 
laris. So,  also,  there  were  the  Nonae  interkalares 
and  Idus  interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  ci- 
ther a.  d.  XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart.,  according  as  the 
month  had  22  or  23  days ;  or,  rather,  if  we  add  the 
five  remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  27  or 
28  days.  In  either  case  the  Regifugium  retained 
its  ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart.'  When 
Cicero  writes  to  Atticus,  "  Acccpi  tuas  litteras  a.  i. 
Y.  Terminalia"  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cili- 
cia,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  "Basic  obseredbo, 
quasi  interkalatum  non  sit." 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  object  of 
this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding  with 
the  nundinae,  of  which  mention  has  been  already 
made.'  Hence,  in  Livy,*  " Intercaiatum  eo  anno; 
pcstridie  Terminalia  ijUercalares  fuerunt."  This 
would  not  have  been  said  had  the  day  of  intercala- 
tion been  invariably  the  same ;  and,  again,  Livy,' 
"  Hoc  anno  intercaiatum  est.  Tertio  die  post  Termi- 
nalia Calendce  intercalarea  fuere"  i.  e.,  two  days  af- 
ter the  Terminaha,  so  that  the  dies  intercalaris  was 
on  this  occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so 
called.  Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of  the  cal- 
endar, the  same  superstitious  practice  remained. 
Thus,  in  the  year  40  B.C.,  a  day  was  inserted  for 
this  purpose,  and  afterwafrd  an  omission  of  a  day 
took  place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturb- 
ed.' 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years  23 
or  23  days,  that  is,  of  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  cu-e  told  by  Macrobius,  from  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  firet, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  decemviral  legislation  was  avowedly  de- 
duced from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
period  in  question,  a  cycle  of  eight  years  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period 
of  19  years  was  not  adopted  before  432  B.C.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  somt 
clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  derived 
from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days  in  a  cy- 
cle of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  354  days  would, 
in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the  addition  of  lU 
(=90-^8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  the  Romans 
would  virtually  have  possessed  the  Julian  calendar. 
As  it  was,  they  added  the  intercalation  to  a  year  of 
355  days  ;  anil,  consequently,  on  an  average,  every 
year  exceeded  its  proper  length  by  a  day,  if  wc  neg- 
lect the  inaccuracies  of  the  Juhan  calendar.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  civil  and  solar  years 
were  greatly  at  variance  in  the  year  564  AUG. 
On  the  11th  of  Quinctilis  in  that  year,  a  remarkable 
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eclipse  ol  the  sun  occurred.*  This  eclipse,  says 
Ideler,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  190  B.C.  of  the  Ju- 
lian calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly  total. 
Again,  the  same  historian"  mentions  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
3d  and  4th  of  September,  in  the  year  of  the  city  586. 
This  must  have  been  the  total  eclipse  in  the  night 
between  the  21st  and  22d  of  June,  163  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  so  serious  an  error  were  actually  made, 
appears  from  Macrobius,  who,  aware  himself  of  the 
cause  of  the  error,  says  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
in  every  third  octoennial  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  68  were  inserted.  Again,  it  ap- 
pears that  M.Acilius  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship  169 
B.C.,  that  is,  the  very  year  before  that  in  which  the 
above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  occurred,  introduced 
some  legislative  measure  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
calation.' According  to  the  above  statement  of 
Macrobius,  a  cycle  of  24  years  was  adopted,  and  it 
is  this  very  passage  which  has  induced  the  editors 
of  Livy  to  insert  the  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  most 
part  dependant  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation  of 
the  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  pontifices, 
who  in  early  times  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
the  body  of  patricians.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means  of 
oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  themselves 
the  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice  could 
be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  could 
be  held.  In  the  year  304  B.C.,  one  Cn.  Flavins,  a 
recretary  (scriba)  of  Appius  Claudius,  is  said  fraud- 
ulently to  have  made  the  Fasti  pubUc*  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  last  passage,  that  Atticus  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the  other 
privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  insertion  of 
the  intercalary  month  gave  them  great  political 
power,  which  they  were  not  backward  to  employ. 
Everything  connected  with  the  matter  of  intercala- 
tion was  left,  says  Censorinus,"  to  the  unrestrained 
pleasure  of  the  pontifices  ;  and  the  majority  of  these, 
on  personal  grounds,  added  to  or  took  from  the  year 
by  capricious  intercalations,  so  as  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  magistrate  re- 
mained in  office,  and  seriously  to  benefit  or  injure 
the  farmer  of  the  public  revenue.  Similar  to  this 
is  the  language  employed  by  Macrobius,'  Ammia- 
nus,'  Solinus,'  Plutarch,'  and  their  assertions  are 
confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during 
his  proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burden  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  wUl  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  license,  says  Suetonius,'" 
neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest  coincided  with 
the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vintage  with  the  au- 
tumn. But  we  cannot  desire  a  better  proof  of  the 
confusion  than  a  comparison  of  three  short  passa- 
ges in  the  third  book  of  Caesar's  Bell.  Civ.,^^  "Pri- 
d'lc  nonas  Janvarias  navii  solvit,^^  jamque  hiems  ad~ 
propinquahat,"  multi  jam  menses  transierant  et  hiems 
nim  prcecipitaverat." 

Year  of  Julius  Ccesar. — In  the  year  46  B.C., 
Caesar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  crowned 
his  other  great  services  to  his  country  by  employing 
his  authority,  as  pontifex  maximus,  in  the  correction 
of  this  serious  evil.  For  this  purpose  he  availed 
himself  of  the  services  of  Sosigenes  the  peripatetic, 
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and  a  scriha  named  M.  Flavins,  though  he  himsell 
too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted  with  astrono- 
my, and,  indeed,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  some 
merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.  The  chief  authorities  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Julian  reformation  are  Plutarch,'  Die 
Cassius,'  Appian,'  Ovid,«  Suetonius,'  Pliny,'  Cen 
sorinus,'  Macrobius,"  Ammianus  Marcellinus,'  So 
linus."  Of  these,  Censorinus  is  the  most  precise  ■ 
"  The  confusion  was  at  last,"  says  he,  "  carried  so 
far,  that  C.  Ceesar,  the  pontifex  maximus,  in  his 
third  consulate,  with  Lepidus  for  his  colleague,  in- 
serted between  November  and  December  two  in- 
tercalary months  of  67  days,  the  month  of  February 
having  already  received  an  intercalation  of  23  days, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  to  consist  of  445 
days.  At  the  same  time,  he  provided  against  a 
repetition  of  similar  errors  by  casting  aside  the 
intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  Accordingly,  to  the  355  days  of  the 
previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
he  so  distributed  between  the  seven  months  having 
29  days,  that  January,  Sextilis,  and  December  re- 
ceived two  each,  the  others  but  one ;  and  these 
additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several 
months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to  remove  the 
various  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the  several 
months  which  they  hfid  so  long  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  although  there  are  seven 
months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
the  first  possessed  that  number  are  still  distinguish- 
able by  having  their  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
having  them  on  the  filth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
considered  as  completing  the  true  year,  he  estab- 
lished the  rule,  that  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  been  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Terminaha ;  which  day  is  now  called  the 
Bissextum." 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
chronologists  the  year  of  confusion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
bius, more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  A.U.C.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  B.C.  of  the  Julian  calendar ; 
the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  46'B.C. ;  and,  lastly,  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, 709  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  B.C. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercjilary  months  in- 
serted in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Cicero's  letters." 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Caesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  occur- 
red on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  commencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  of  the 
reformed  calendar  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new 
moon  occurred  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  45 
B.C.,  at  6h.  16'  P.M.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex- 
plained the  phrase  used  by  Macrobius  :  "  Annum 
civilem  Casar,  hahitis  ad  lunam  dimensionilus  consti- 
tutum,  edicto  palam.  proposito  publicavit."  This  edict 
is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told  by  some  one 
that  the  constellation  Lyra  would  rise  the  next 
morning,  observed,  "  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  to 
the  edict."  ^.yj 

The  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  mont^j\g^ 
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cause  no  diiBculty,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  kal- 
ends always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  that  the 
nones  occur  on  the  seventh  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  Quinctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  months ;  that  the  ides  al- 
ways fall  eight  days  later  than  the  nones ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backward,  upon  the  Roman  principle  al- 
ready explained  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  wiU  be  as 
follows : 

1  Kal.  Jan.  17  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Feb. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan.  18  a.  d.    XV.  Kal.  Feb. 

3  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan.  19  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Feb. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan.  20  a.  d.  XIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

5  Non.  Jan.  21  a.  d.    XII.  Kal.  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan.  22  a.  d.     XI.  Kal.  Feb. 

7  a.  d.  VII.  Id.  Jan.  23  a.  d.      X.  Kal.  Feb. 

8  a.  d.    VI.  Id.  Jan.  24  a.  d.     IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

9  a.  d.      V.  Id.  Jan.  25  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

10  a.  d.     IV.  Id.  Jan.  26  a.  d.    VII.  Kal.  Feb. 

11  a.  d.    III.  Id.  Jan.  27  a.  d.     VL  Kal.  Feb. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan.  28  a.  d.      V.  Kal.  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan.  29  a.  d.     IV.  Kal.  Feb. 

14  a.  d.    XIX.  Kal.  Feb.     30  a.  d.     III.  Kal.  Feb. 

15  a.  d.  XVIII.  Kal.  Feb.     31  Prid.  Kal.  Feb. 

16  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Feb. 

The  letters  a.  d.  are  often,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
ad,  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
kalendas  would  signify  by,  i.  e.,  on  or  before  the  kal- 
ends. The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgment  of  ante 
diem,  and  the  fuU  phrase  for  "  on  the  second  of 
January"  would  be  ante  diem  quartum  nonas  Janvr 
arias.  The  word  ante  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  nonas,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  nonas  is  an  accusative.  Hence  occur 
such  phrases  as^  in  ante  diem,  quartum  Kal.  Decem- 
bris  distulit,  "  he  put  it  off  to  the  fourth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  December,""  Is  dies  erat  ante  diem 
V.  Kal.  Apr.,  and  ante  quern  diem  iturus  sit,  for  quo 
die.^  The  same  confusion  exists  in  the  phrase 
post  paucos  dies,  which  means  "  a  few  days  after," 
and  is  equivalent  to  pau£is  post  diebus.  Whether  the 
phrase  Kalendte  Januarii  was  ever  used  by  the  best 
writers  is  doubtful.  The  words  are  commonly  ab- 
breviated ;  and  those  passages  where  Aprilis,  De- 
cembris,  &c.,  occur,  are  of  no  avad,  as  they  are 
probably  accusatives.  The  ante  may  be  omitted,  in 
which  case  the  phrase  will  be  die  quarto  nonarum. 
In  the  leap  year  (to  use  a  modern  phrase),  the  last 
days  of  February  were  called, 

Feb.  23.  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  24.  a.  d.    VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posteriorem. 

Feb.  25.  a.  d.    VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem. 

Feb.  26.  a.  d.     V.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  27.  a.  d.    IV.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  28.  a.  d.   III.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  29.         Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 
In  which  the  words  prioi-  and  posterior  are  used  in 
reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 
refers  to  Celsus  in  the  Digests.* 

From  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  ante  diem  sextum,  the  name  of  bisse.xdle 
bas  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  annus  bissexiilis, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to  Beda, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  the  phrase  annus  bissextus. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Cajsar  that  the  bissextum 
should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriennii  circuiiu,  as 
Censorinus  says,  or  quinto  quoque  incipiente  anno,  to 
use  the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  phrase,  however, 
which  Caesar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto  quoque 
tnno,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests  to  mean 
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every  third  year.  The  consequence  was,  that  la 
the  year  8  B.C.,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  finding  that 
three  more  intercalations  had  been  made  than  was 
the  intention  of  the  law,  gave  directions  that  for  the 
next  twelve  years  there  should  be  no  bissextile. 

The  services  which  Csesar  and  Augustus  had 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation  of 
the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  insertioL 
of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Juhus  .was  substi- 
tuted for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  which  Caesar  was 
bom,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is,  the  year  of 
the  dictator's  death ;'  for  the  first  JuUan  year  was 
the  first  year  of  the  corrected  Julian  calendar,  that 
is,  45  B.C.  The  name  Augustus,  m  place  of  Sex- 
tills,  was  introduced  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the 
time  when  he  rectified  the  error  in  the  mode  of  in- 
tercalating," anno  Augustano  xx.  The  first  year  of 
the  Augustan  era  was  27  B.C.,  viz.,  that  in  which 
he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  se  vii.  el  M. 
Vipsanio  Agrippa  coss.  He  was  bom  in  September, 
but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding  month,  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  senatus  consultum,  preserved 
by  Macrobius.'  "  Whereas  the  Emperor  Augustas 
Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  was  first  admitted 
to  the  consulate,  and  thrice  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, and  in  the  same  month  the  legions  from  the 
Janiculum  placed  themselves  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  the  same  month  Egypt  was  brought  under 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same 
month  an  end  was  put  to  the  civil  wars ;  and 
whereas,  for  these  reasons,  the  said  month  is,  and 
has  been,  most  fortunate  to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby 
decreed  by  the  senate  that  the  said  month  shall  be 
called  Augustus."  "  A  plebiscitum  to  the  same  ef- 
fect was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Pacuvius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs." 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  received 
the  name  of  Germanicus  from  the  general  so  called, 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  conferred 
his  name  upon  October,  but  the  old  word  was  re- 
stored upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Fasti  of  Caesar  have  not  come  down  to  us 
in  their  entire  form.  Such  fragments  as  exist  may 
be  seen  in  Gmter's  Inscriptiones,  or  more  com- 
pletely in  Foggini's  work,  Faslorum  Anni  Ronum 
.  .  reliquice.  See  also  some  papers  by  Ideler  in  the 
Berlin  Transactions  for  1822  and  1823. 

The  Gregorian  Year. — The  Juhan  calendar  sup- 
poses the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  365d.  6h. ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  11'  12",  the  accumulation  of  which,  year 
after  year,  caused,  at  last,  considerable  inccnveni- 
ence.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1582,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Xlllth.,  assisted  by  Aloysius,  Lilius,  Christoph 
Clavius,  Petrus  Ciaconius,  and  others,  again  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  which  the 
year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were  struck  out  by 
a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the  fourth  of  October 
in  that  year  should  be  called  the  fifteenth ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto  an  intercalary 
day  had  been  inserted  evei-y  four  years,  for  the  fu- 
ture three  such  intercalations  in  the  course  of  four 
hundred  years  should  be  omitted,  viz.,  in  those 
years  which  are  divisible  without  remainder  by  100, 
but  not  by  400.  Thus,  according  to  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, the  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900  and  2000 
were  to  have  been  bissextile  ;  but,  by  the  regulation 
of  Gregory,  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were 
to  receive  no  intercalation,  while  the  years  1600 
and  2000  were  to  be  bissextile  as  before.  The  bull 
which  effected  this  change  was  issued  Feb.  24, 
1582.  The  fullest  account  of  tliis  correction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius,  entitled  Romam 
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Calendarii  a  Gregorio  XIII.  P.M.  restituH  Explica- 
lio.  As  the  Gregorian  calendar  has  only  97  leap- 
years  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian 
year  is  (303x365-|-97x366)H- 400,  that  is,  365d., 
5h.,  49'  12",  or  only  24"  more  than  the  mean  tropi- 
cal year.  This  difference,  in  sixty  years,  would 
amount  to  24',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
to  24  hours,  or  a  day.  Hence  the  French  astrono- 
mer, Delambre,  has  proposed  that  the  years  3600, 
7200,  10,800,  and  all  multiples  of  3600,  should  not 
be  leap-years.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  intro- 
duced into  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  bull. 
Into  France,  two  months  after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry 
III.,  the  9th  of  December  was  followed  by  the  20th. 
The  Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries  adopted  the  correction  in  1583, 
Poland  in  1586,  Hungary  in  1587.  The  Protestant 
parts  of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  papis- 
tical invention  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last, 
in  1700,  Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark 
and  Holland,  allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  preju- 
dice, and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
copied  their  example  the  following  year. 
*  In  England,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1752,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In  Rus- 
sia, and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Julian  year,  or  old  style  as  it  is  called, 
stUl  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler's 
work  Lehrbuch  dcr  Chronologic.  For  other  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  Roifian  measurement 
of  time,  see  Clepsydr.i,  Dies,  Hoka,  Hokologia, 
Lustrum,  Nundin.(E,  S^culum,  Sidera. 

The  following  Calendar,  which  gives  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  Roman  festivals,  &c., 
is  taken  from  an  article  on  the  Roman  Calendar 
in  Pauly's  Regl-Encyclopadie  der  classischen  Alter- 
thnmsvnssenschaft.  It  has  been  principally  compiled 
from  Ovid's  Fasti,  Columella,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  The  letter  O.  signifies  Ovid,  C.  Columella, 
P.  Pliny ;  but  when  C.  is  placed  immediately  after 
the  date,  it  signifies  a  day  on  which  the  Comitia 
were  held. 


JANUARIUS. 


A.  IJan.Kal. 

B.  2         IV. 


C.    3 
D     4 


III, 
Prid. 


E.    5       Non, 


F. 

6 

VHI. 

G. 

7 

VII. 

H 

8 

VI. 

A. 

9 

V. 

B. 

10 

IV. 

C. 

11 

III. 

D. 

12 

Prid. 

E. 

13 

Id. 

F. 

14 

XIX. 

G. 

15 

XVHL 

H. 

16 

XVII. 

A. 

17 

XVI. 

B. 

18 

XV. 

C. 

19 

XIV. 

D. 

20 

XIII. 

E 

21 

XH. 

F. 

F. 

C.  Cancer  occidit. 

C.  Caesari  Delphinus  matutino  ex- 
oritur.  PI. 

F.  Lyra  oritur.  0.  et  P.  tempesta- 
tem  significat.  0.  Atticae  et  finiti- 
mis  regionibus  aquila  vesperi  occi- 
dit. 

F. 

C. 

C.  Delphini  vespertino  occasu  con- 
tinui  dies  hiemant  ItaUae.  PI. 

Agon.  Delphinus  oritur.  0. 

En.  Media  hiems.  0. 

Car.  Np. 

C. 

Np. 

En.  Dies  vitios.  ex  SC. 

Car.  Tempestas  incerta.  C. 

C.  Sol   in  Aquarium  transit,  Leo 

mane  incipit  occidere ;  africus,  in- 

terdum  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

C.  Sol  in  Aquario.  0.  et  P.  Cancer 
desinit  occidere ;  hiemat.  C. 

C.  Aquarius  incipit  oriri,  ventus  af- 
ricus tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 


F.  22         XI.  C.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit,  dies  pill- 

vius.  C. 

G.  23  X.  Lyra  occidit  0. 

H.  24  IX.  C.  Leonis,  quae  est  in  pectore,  clara 
Stella  occidit.  0.  Ex  occasu  pris- 
tini  sideris  significat  tempestatem ; 
interdujn  etiam  tempestas.  C. 

A.  25      VIII.  C.  Stella  regia  appellata  Tuberoni 

in  pectore  Leonis  occidit  matuti 
no.  P. 

B.  26        VII.  C. 

C.  27         VI.  C.  Leonis,  quae  est  in  pectore,  clara 

Stella  occidit,  nonnunquam  signifi- 
catur  hiems  bipartita.  C. 

D.  28  V.  C.  Auster,  aut  africus,  hiemat :  plu- 

vius  dies.  C. 

E.  29         IV.  F. 

F.  30         III.  N.  Delphinus  incipit  occidere,  item 

Fidicula  occidit.  C. 

G.  31       Prid.  C.  Eorum,  quae  supra  sunt,  siderum 

occasus  tempestatem  facit :  inter 
dum  tantummodo  significat.  C. 

FEBRUARIUS. 

H.    1  Feb.  Kal  N.  Fidis  incipit  occidere,  ventus  eu 
rinus  et  interdum  auster  cum  gran 
dine  est.  C. 
rV.  N.  Lyra  et  medius  leo  occidunt.  0. 

III.  N.  Delphinus  occidit.  0.  Fidis  tola 
et  Leo  medius  occidit.  Gorus  aut 
septentrio,  nonnunquam  favonius. 
C. 

Prid.  N.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit.  P. 
Non.  Aquarius  oritur,  zephyrus  flare  inci- 
pit. O.     Mediae  partes  Aquarii  ori- 
untur,  ventosa  tempestas.  C. 
VIII.  N. 
VII.  N.  Calisto  sidus  occidit :  favonii  spl- 

rare  incipiunt.  C. 
VI.  N.  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 
V.  N.  Veris  initium.  0. 

IV.  N. 
III.  N.  Arctophylax  oritur.  O. 

Prid.  N. 
Jd.  Np. 
XVI.  N,  Corvus,  Crater,  et  Anguis  oriuu- 
tur.    0.     Vesperi    Crater  oritur, 
venti  mutatio.  C. 
F.  15        XV.  Luper.  Np.  Sol  in  Pisces  transitum 
facit :  nonnunquam  ventosa  tem- 
pestas. 
XrV.  En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  vehementius 

flant.     Sol  in  Piscibus.  O. 
XIII.  Quir.  Np.  Favonius  vel  auster  omn 
grandine  et  nimbis  ut  et  sequenti 
die.  C. 
XII.  C. 
XI.  C. 

X.  C.  Leo  desinit  occidere  ;  venti  se,> 
tentrionales,  qui  dictmtur  ornithiae, 
per  dies  triginta  esse  solent :  turn 
et  hirundo  advenit.  C. 
IX.  Feral.  F.  Arcturus  prima  nocte  ori- 
tur: frigidus  dies:  aquilone,  vel 
core,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 
VIII.  C.  Sagitta  crepusculo  incipit  oriri ; 
vanae  tempestates  :  halcyonei  dies 
vocantur.  C. 
VII.  Ter.  Np.  Hirundinum  adventus.  0. 
Ventosa  tempestas.    Hirundo  con- 
spicitur.  C.    Arcturi  exortus  ves- 
pertinus.  P. 

24  VL  Regif  N. 

25  V.  C. 

26  IV.  En. 
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A. 

2 

B. 

3 

C. 

4 

D. 

5 

E. 

6 

F. 

7 

G. 

8 

H. 

9 

A. 

10 

B. 

11 

C. 

12 

D. 

13 

E. 

14 

16 


17 


21 


22 


23 
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B.  37         in.  Eq.  Np. 
C   28       Prid.  C. 


D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 


IMart.Ki 

2  VL 

3  V. 

4  IV. 

5  III. 


A.    6 


B. 

C. 


10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 


Prid. 

Non. 
VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 
V. 
IV. 
III. 
Prid. 
Id. 


16  XVII, 

17  XVI 


E.  18        XV, 


F. 

19 

xrv 

G. 

20 

XIII 

H. 

21 

XII 

A. 

22 

XI 

B. 

23 

X 

C.  24 


D. 

E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 
A. 
B. 


25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 


IX, 


VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V, 
IV, 

III. 

Prid. 


MAKTIDS. 

.1  Np. 
F. 

C.  Alter  e  Piscibus  occidit.  0. 
C. 
0.  Arctophylax  oceidit.    Vindemi- 

ator  oritur.  0.     Cancer  oritur  Cae- 

sari.  P. 
Np.  Hoc  die  Caesar  Pontifex  Maxi- 

mus  factus  est. 
F.  Pegasus  oritur.  0. 
F.  Corona  oritur.  0.    Piscis  aqui- 

lonius  oritur.  P. 
C.  Orion  exoritur.    In  Attica  Mil- 

vius  apparere  servatur.  P. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
En. 

Eq.  Np. 
Np.  Nepa  incipit  occidere,  significat 

tempestatem.  C.    Scorpius  occidit 

Csesari.  P. 
F.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  0.    Ne- 
pa occidit,  hiemat.  C. 
Lib.  Np.  Milvius  oritur.  0.     Sol  in 

Arietem  transitum  facit.    Favoni- 

us  vel  corns.  C. 

N.  Sol  in  Ariete.  0.     Italiaa  Milvi- 
us ostenditur.  P. 
Quin.  N. 
C. 
C.  Equus  occidit  mane.  C.  P.  sep- 

tentrionales  venti,  C. 
N. 
Tubil.  Np.  Aries  incipit  exoriri,  plu- 

vius  dies,  interdum  ningit.  C. 
Q.  Rex  C.  F.     Hoc  et  sequenti  die 

asquinoctium  vernum  tempestatem 

significat.  C. 
C.  .(Equinsctium  vernum.  0.  P. 
C. 
Np.  Hoc  die  Caesar  Alexandriam 

recepit. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 


C.    lApr.Kal. 


D,  2         IV. 

E.  3         HL 


F.  4 

G.  5 


Prid. 

Non. 


H.  0     vin. 

A.    7       VII. 


B.    8 


VI. 


D. 

9 

V 

D. 

10 

IV 

E. 

11 

III 
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N.  Scorpius  occidit.  0.  Nepa  oc- 
cidit mane,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

C.  Pleiades  occidunt.  C. 

C.  In  Attica  Vergiliae  vesperi  oc- 
cultantur.  C. 

C.  Ludi  Matr.  Mag.  Vergiliae  in  Boe- 
otia  occultantur  vesperi.  P. 

Ludi.  Favonius  aut  auster  cum 
grandine.  C.  Csesari  et  Chal- 
dasis  Vergiliae  occultantur  vesperi. 
.iEgypto  Orion  et  Gladius  ejus  in- 
cipiunt  abscondi.  P. 

Np,  Ludi.  Vergiliae  vesperi  celan- 
tur.    Interdum  hiemat.  C. 

N.  Ludi.  Hoc  die  et  duobus  sequen- 
tibus  austri  et  africi,  tempestatem 
significant.  C. 

N.  Ludi.  Significatur  imber  Libraj 
occasu.  P. 

N.  Ludi. 

N.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

N.  Ludi. 


F.  12      Prid. 


G.  13 
H.  14 

A.  15 

B.  16 

C.  17 


Id. 
XVIII. 

XVII. 
XVI. 

XV. 


D.  18       XIV. 


E. 

19 

XIII 

F. 

20 

xn 

G. 

21 

XI 

H. 

22 

X. 

A. 

23 

IX. 

B. 

C. 

24 
25 

VIII 
VII. 

D.  26 


VL 


E.  27 

V 

F.  28 

IV 

G.  29 

III 

H.  30       Prid. 


A.  lMai.Kal. 

B.  2         VI. 


C.    3  V. 


D.  4         IV. 

E.  5         III. 

F.  6       Prid. 


G.    7  Non. 

H.    8  VIII. 

A.  9  VII. 

B.  10  VL 

C.  11  V. 


D.  12         IV. 

E.  13         HI. 


N.  Ludi  Cereri.  Suculae  celantur: 
hiemat.  C. 

Np.  Ludi.    Libra  occidit :  hiemat.  C, 

N.  Ludi.  Ventosa  tempestas  et  im- 
bres,  nee  hoc  constanter.  C 

Ford.  Np.  Lud. 

N.  Ludi.  Suculae  occidunt  vespeii 
Atticae.  P. 

N.  Ludi.  Sol  in  Taurum  transitum 
facit,  pluviam  significat.  C.  Sucu- 
lae occidunt  vesperi  Caesari,  too 
est  palilicium  sidus.  P. 

N.  Ludi.  Suculae  se  vesperi  celant : 
pluviam  significat.  C.  jEgypto 
suculae  occidunt  vespeii.  P. 

Cer.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir.  Sol  in  tanro 
O. 

N.  Assyriae  Suculae  occidunt  ves- 
peri. C. 

Par.  Np.  Ver  bipartitnr,  pluvia  ei 
nonnunquam  grando.  C. 

N.  Vergiliae  cum  Sole  oriuntur.  Af. 
ricus  vel  auster :  dies  humidus.  C. 

Vin.  Np.  Prima  nocte  Fidicula  ap- 
paret :  tempestatem  significat.  C* 

C.  Palilicium  sidus  oritur  Caesari.  P. 

Rob.  Np.  Medium  ver,  Aries  occi 
dit,  tempestatem  significat,  Canis 
oritur.  0.    Hoedi  exoriuntur.  P. 

F.  BoeotiaB  et  Atticae  Canis  ves- 
peri occultatur.  Fidicula  mane 
oritur.  P. 

C.  Assyriae  Orion  totus  abscondi- 
tur.  P. 

Np.  Ludi  flor.  Auster  fere  cum 
pluvia.  C. 

C.  Ludi.  Mane  Capra  exoiitnr, 
austrinus  dies,  interdum  pluvia. 
C.  Assyriae  totus  Canis  abscondi. 
tur.  P. 

C.  Ludi.  Canis  se  vesperi  celat, 
tempestatem  significat. 


N.  Capella  oritur.  C. 

F.  Comp.  Argestes  flare  incipit. 
Hyades  oriuntur.  0.  Sucula  cum 
Sole  exoritur,  septentrionales  ven- 
ti. C.  Suculae  matutino  exoriun- 
tur. P. 

C.  Centaurus  oritur.  0.  Centaurus 
totus  apparet,  tempestatem  signif 
icat.  C. 

C. 

C.  Lyra  oritur.  0.  Centaurus  plu- 
viam significat.  C. 

C.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  0.  JN'e- 
pa  medius  occidit,  tempestatem 
significat.  C. 

N.  Vergihaj  exoriuntur  mane;  la 
vonius.  C. 

F.  Capella  pluvialis  oritur  Caesari. 
jEgypto  vero  eodem  die  Canis 
vesperi  occultatur.  P. 

Lem.  N.  .lEstatis  initium,  favonius 
aut  corus,  interdum  etiam  pluvia. 
C. 

C.  Vergiliae  totse  apparent ;  favoni- 
us aut  corus  :  interdum  et  pluvia; 
C.    Vergiliarum  exortus.  C. 

Lem.  N.  Orion  occidit.  0.  Arcturi 
occasus  matutinus  Caesari  tempes- 
tatem significat.  P. 

Np.  Ludi  Mart,  in  Circ. 

Lem.  N.  Pleiades  oriuntur.  .<£sta- 
tis  initium.  0.    Fidis  mane  oritur, 
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G.  15 


H.  Ifi 

A.  17 

B.  18 

C.  19 

D.  20 

E.  21 


F.  23 


G.  23 
H.  24 
A.  25 


B.  26 

C.  27 

D.  28 

E.  29 

F.  30 
G   31 


Prid. 
Id. 


XVIL 
XVL 

XV. 
XIV. 
XIII. 

XII. 


XI. 


X. 

IX. 

VIII. 


VII. 
VI 
V. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. 


significat  tempestatem.  C.  Fidicu- 
lae  exortus.  P. 

C.  Taurus  oritur.  0. 

Np.  Fid  is  mane  exoritur,  auster, 
aut  euro-notus  interdum,  dies  hu- 
midus.  C. 

F. 

C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  euro-notus 
vel  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

C. 

C.  Sol  in  Geminis.  0.  et  C. 

C. 

Agon.  Np.  Canis  oritur.  O.  Sucu- 
lee  exoriuntur,  septentrionales  ven- 
ti :  nonnunquam  auster  cum  plu- 
via. C.  Capella  vesperi  occidit  et 
in  Attica  Canis.  P. 

N.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Arcturus 
mane  occidit ;  tempestatem  signif- 
icat. C.  Orionis  Gladius  occidere 
incipit.  P. 

Tub.  Np. 

Q.  Rex.  C.  F. 

C.  Aquila  oritur.  0.  Hoc  die  et  bi- 
duo  sequenti  Capra  mane  exoritur, 
septentrionales  venti.  C. 

C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  0. 

C.  Hyades  oriuntur. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 


H.  IJun.Kal.  N.  Aquila  oritur.  0.  Hoc  et  se- 
quent! Aquila  oritur ;  tempestas 
yentosa  et  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

A.  2         IV.  F.  Mart.  Car.  Monet.    Hyades  ori- 

untur, dies  pluvius.  0.    Aquila  ori- 
tur vesperi.  P. 

B.  3  III.  C.  Ceesari  et  Assyrise  Aquila  vespe- 
ri oritur.  P. 

C. 


C.  4 

D.  5 

E.  6 

F.  7 

G.  8 

H.  9 

A.  10 


Prid. 
Non. 
VIII. 

vn. 

VI. 

V. 
IV. 


B.  n  in. 

C.  12  Prid. 

D.  13  Id. 

E.  14  XVIII. 

F.  15  XVII. 

G.  16  XVL 
H.  17  XV. 
A  18  XIV. 
B    19  XIIL 


C.  20        XII. 
D   21  XI. 


E.  22  X. 

F.  23  IX. 

G.  24       VIII. 


N.  Arcturus  matutino  occidit.  P. 

N.  Arctophylax  occidit.  O.  Arctu- 
rus occidit,  favonius  aut  corns.  C. 

N.  Menti.  in  capit.  Delphinus  ves- 
peri exoritur.  P. 

Vest.  N.  Fer. 

N.  Delphin.  vesperi  oritur.  0.  et  C. 
et  P.  Favonius,  interdum  rorat. 
C. 

Matr.  N. 

N. 

N.  Calor  incipit.  C. 

N. 

Q.  St.  D.  F.  Hyades  oriuntur.  0. 
Gladius  Orionis  exoritur.  P. 

C.  Ziphyras  flat.    Orion  oritur.  0. 

C.  Delphinus  totus  apparet.  0. 

0.  Minervse  in  Aventino.  Sol  in 
Cancro.  0.  et  C.  ■  In  jEgypto  Gla- 
dius Orionis  oritur. 

C.  Summano  ad  Circ.  Max.  Ophi- 
uchus  oritur.  0. 

C.  Anguifer,  qui  a  Graecis  dicitur 
'Opovxoc,  mane  occidit,  tempesta- 
tem significat.  0. 

C. 

C. 

C.  Hoc  et  biduo  sequenti  solstitium, 
favonius  et  calor.  C.  Longissima 
dies  totius  anni  et  nox  brevissima 
solstitium  conficiunt.  P. 


H.  25  VII.  C. 

A.  26         VI.  C.  Orionis  Zona  oritur :  solstitium 

0.    Orion  exoritur  Coesari.  P 

B.  27  V.  C. 

C.  28  IV.  C. 

D.  29         III,  C.  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

E.  30  Prid.  F. 


F.  1  Jul.  Kal. 

G.  2  VI. 
H.  3  V. 
A.  4          IV. 


B.    5 


C.    6 


E.  24 


III. 


Prid. 


D. 

7 

Non. 

E. 

8 

VIII. 

F. 

9 

VII 

G. 

10 

VI. 

H. 

11 

V 

A. 

12 

IV 

B. 

13 

III 

C. 

14 

Prid 

D. 

15 

Id 

E. 

16 

XVII 

F. 

17 

XVI 

G. 

18 

XV. 

H. 

19 

XIV 

A. 

30 

XIII. 

B. 

21 

XII. 

C. 

22 

XI 

D. 

23 

X 

Sol  in  Iiso- 
favonius.  C. 


IX. 


F.  35       VIII. 


G.  26  vn. 

H.  37  VI. 

A.  28  V. 

B.  29  IV. 


C.  30  HI. 

D.  31       Prid. 


E.  1  Aug.  Kal, 

F.  2  IV. 

G.  3  III. 
H.  4  Prid. 

A.  5  Non. 

B.  6  VIII. 

C.  7  VII. 


D.  8 

E.  9 

F.  10 


VI. 

V. 
IV. 


N.  Favonius  vel  auster  et  calor.  C 

N. 

N. 

Np.  Corona  occidit  mane,  C,  Zona 
Orionis  Assyrise  oritur,  P.  jEgyp- 
to  Procyon  matutino  oritur.  P. 

Popl.  N.  Chaldseis  Corona  occidit 
matutino.  Atticae  Orion  eo  die  ex 
oritur. 

N.  Ludi  Apollin.  Cancer  mediua 
occidit,  calor.  C. 

N.  Ludi. 

N.  Ludi.  Capricornus  medius  occi- 
dit. C. 

N.  Ludi,  Cepheus  vesperi  exoritur, 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  Ludi.  Prodromi  flare  incipiunt. 
C,     . 

C,  Ludi. 

Np.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

C.  Merk.  ..Egyptiis  Orion  desinit  ex- 
oriri.  P. 

Np.  Merk.  Procyon  exoritur  mane, 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  Merk. 

C,  Assyrise  Procyon  exoritur.  P. 

C.  Merk. 

Lucar.  Np.  Merk. 

C.  Ludi  Vict.  Cajsar. 
nem  transitum  facit, 
Aquila  occidit.  P. 

C.  Lucar.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi. 

Nept.  Ludi,  Prodromi  in  Italia  sen- 
tiuntur,  P. 

N,  Ludi,  Leonis  in  pectore  clars 
Stella  exoritur,  interdum  tempes- 
tatem significat,  C. 

Fur,  Np,  Ludi.  Aquarius  incipit  oc- 
cidere clare  :  favonius,  vel  auster. 
C. 

C.  Ludi.  Canicula  apparet ;  caligo 
aestuosa.  C. 

C.  In  Ciro.    Aquila  exoritur.  C. 

C.  In  Circ. 

C.  In  Circ.  Leonis  in  pectore  cla- 
rse  stellae  exoriuntur,  interdum  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  In  Circ.  Aquila  occidit,  signifi- 
cat tempestatem.  C. 

C. 

AUGUSTUS. 

N.  Etesiae.  C. 

C.  Fer. 

C. 

C.  Leo  medius  exoritur ;  tempesta- 
tem significat.  C. 

F. 

F.  Arcturus  medius  occidit   P, 

C.  Aquarius  occidit  medius,  nebu^ 
losus  sestus.  C. 

C.  Vera  ratione  autumni  initium  Fi- 
diculae  occasu   P. 

Np. 

C. 
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CALENDAR. 

G.  11  III.  C.'Fidicula  occasu  suo  autumnum 
inchoat  Caesari.  P. 

H.  la  Prid.  C.  Fidis  occidit  mane  et  autumnus 
incipit.  C.  Atticae  Equus  oriens 
tempestatem  significat  et  vesperi 
jEgypto  et  Caesari  Delphinus  occi- 
dens.  P. 

A.  13  Id.  Np.  Delphini  occasus  tempestatem 

significant.  C. 

B.  14  XIX.  F.  Delphini  matutinus  occasus  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C. 

G. 

Port.  Np. 

C.  Merk. 

Vin.  F.  P. 

C.  Sol  in  Virginem  transitum  facit, 

hoc  et  sequenti  die  tempestatem 

significat,  interdum  et  tonat.    Eo- 

dem  die  Fidis  occidit.  C. 
Cons.  Np. 
En.  Caesari  et  Assyriae  Vindemiator 

oriri  mane  incipit.  P. 
Vole.  Np.  Fidis  occeisu  tempestas 

plerumque  oritm-,  et  pluvia.  C. 
C. 

Opic.  Np. 
C.  Vindemiator  exoritur  mane,  et 

Arctujus  incipit  occidere,  interdum 

pluvia.  C. 
Volt.  Np. 
Np.  H.  D.  Ara  Victoriae  in  Curia  de- 

(Scata  est.   Sagitta  occidit :  Etesias 

desinunt.  P. 
F. 
P.     Humeri   Virginis    exoriuntur. 

Etesiae  desinunt  flare,  et  interdum 

hiemat.  C. 

C.  31       Prid.  C.  Andromeda  vesperi  oritur,  inter- 

dum hiemat.  C. 


c. 

15 

XVIII. 

D. 

16 

XVII. 

E. 

17 

XVI. 

F. 

18 

XV. 

G. 

19 

XIV. 

H. 

30 

XIII. 

A. 

31 

XII. 

B. 

33 

XI. 

c. 

33 

X. 

D. 

34 

IX. 

E. 

35 

VIII. 

F. 

36 

VII. 

G. 

37 

VI. 

H 

38 

V. 

A. 

29 

IV. 

B. 

30 

m. 

D.  ISeptKal 

E.  2         IV. 

F.  3  III. 

G.  4       Prid. 
H.  5       Non. 


A.  6       VIII. 

B.  7        VII. 


C.  8  VI. 

D.  9  V. 

E.  10  IV. 

F.  11  III. 

G.  13  Prid. 


CALENDAR. 

F.  19       XIII.  C.  In  Ciro.     Sol  in  Libram  transi- 

turn  facit.  Crater  matutino  tem- 
pore apparet.  C. 

G.  20        XII.  C.  Merk. 

H.  31  XI.  C.  Merk.     Pisces  occidunt  mane. 

Item  Aries  occidere  incipit,  favo- 
nius  aut  corus  interdum  auster  cum 
imbribus.  C.  Caesari  commissura 
Piscium  occidit.  P. 

A.  33  X.  0.  Merk.    Argo  navis  occidit,  tem- 

pestatem significat,  interdum  etiam 
pluviam.  C. 

B.  23         IX.  Np.  Merk.  H.  D.    Augusti  natalis. 

Ludi  Cir.  Centaurus  incipit  mane 
oriri,  tempestatem  significat,  inter- 
dum et  pluviam.  C. 

0.  24      VIII.  C.  .^qulnoctium  autumnale  hoc  die 
et  biduo  sequenti  notat  Columella, 
Plinius  hoc  die. 
0. 
C. 

Hoedi  exoriuntur,  favonius,  nonnun- 
quam  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

G.  28  rV.  Virgo  desinit  oriri,  tempestatem  sig- 

nificat. C.  Capella  matutina  exo- 
ritur, consentientibus,  quod  est  ra- 
rum,  Philippe,  Calippo,  Doritbeo, 
Parmenisco,  Conone,  Critone,  De- 
mocrito,  Eudoxo,  lone.  P. 

H.  29         III.  F.  Hoedi  oriuntur  iisdem  consenti- 
entibus. P. 

A.  30       Prid.  C. 


D. 

25 

VII 

E. 

26 

VI 

F. 

27 

V 

H.  18 


Id. 


A.  14    XVIII. 

B.  15     XVII. 

C.  16       XVI. 


D.  17        XV. 

E.  18       XIV. 
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SEFTEMBEE. 

,  N. 

N.  Hoc  die  Fer.  Nep.  Piscis  austri- 
nus  desinit  occidere,  calor.  C. 

Np. 

C.  Ludi  Romani. 

F.  Ludi.  Vindemiator  exoritur.  At- 
ticae  Arcturus  matutino  exoritur  et 
Sagitta  occidit  mane.  P. 

F.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  Piscis  aquilonius  desinit 
occidere  et  Capra  exoritur,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  Caesari  Capella  oritur  ves- 
peri. P. 

C.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  I  avonius  aut  afrieus.  Vir- 
go media  exoritur.  C. 

N.  Ludi.  Arcturus  oritur  medius 
vehementissimo  significatu  terra 
marique  per  dies  quinque.  P. 

Np.  Ex  pristine  sidere  nonnunquam 
tempestatem  significat.  Q. 

F.  Equor.  Prob. 

N.  Ludi  Rom.  in  Circ. 

C.  In  Giro.  ^Egypto  Spica,  quam 
tenet  Virgo,  exoritur  matutino  Ete- 
siaeque  desinunt.  P. 

C.  In  Circ.  Arcturus  exoritur,  fa- 
vonius aut  afrieus,  interdum  eurus. 
C. 

C,  In  Circ.  Spica  Virginis  exoritur, 
favonius  aut  corus.  G.  Spica  Cae- 
sari oritur.  P. 


10ct.Kal. 
3         VI. 

3  V. 

4  IV. 


11 
12 
13 


14 
15 


III. 
Prid. 
Non. 

vm. 


VII. 
VI. 


V. 
IV. 
III. 


Prid. 
Id, 


XVII. 
XVI. 
XV. 
XIV. 


E.  30      XIII 


F. 

21 

XII. 

G. 

22 

XI 

H. 

23 

X 

A. 

24 

IX 

B. 

35 

VIII 

N.  Tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  I 

C. 

C.  Auriga  occidit  mane.  Virgo  de- 
sinit occidere :  significat  nonnmi- 
quam  tempestatem.  C. 

C.  Corona  incipit  exoriri,  significat 
tempestatem.  C. 

C.  Hoedi  oriuntur  vesperi.  Aries 
medius  occidit :  aquilo  C. 

F. 

F.  Coronas  clara  Stella  exoritur.  C. 
Caesari  fulgens  in  Corona  Stella 
oritur.  P. 

F. 

C.  Vergiliae  exoriuntur  vesperi ;  fa- 
vonius et  interdum  afrieus  cum  plu- 
via. C. 

Meditr. 

Aug.  Np. 

Pont.  Np.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Co 
rona  tota  mane  exoritur,  auster  hi- 
bernus  et  nonnunquam  pluvia.  C. 
Vergiliae  vesperi  oriuntur.  P. 

En. 

Np.  Hoc  die  et  sequenti  biduo  inter- 
dum tempestas,  nonnunquam  rorat 
G.   Corona  tota  oritur.  P. 

F. 

C. 

C. 

Arm.  Np.  Sol  in  Scorpionem  tran- 
situm facit.  C. 

C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Soils  excrtil 
Vergiliae  incipiunt  occidere,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 


CALENDAR. 

C  26  VII.  C.  Nepffi  frons  exoritur,  tempesta- 
tem  significat.  C. 

D.  27         VI.  C.  Suculae  vesperi  exoriuntur.  P. 

E.  28  V.  C.  Vergilias  occidunt,  hiemat  cum 

frigore  et  gelicidiis.  C. 

F.  29  IV   C.  Arcturus  vesperi  occidit,  vento- 

sus  dies.  C. 

G.  30         III.  C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Cassiope  in- 

cipit  occidere,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 
H.  31       Prid.  C.  Caesari  Arcturus  occidit,  et  Su- 
culae exoriuntur  cum  Sole.  P. 

NOVEMBEK. 

A  INoT.Kal.  N.  Hoc  die  et  postero  caput  Tauri 
occidit,  pluviam  significat.  P. 

B.    2         rv Arcturus  occidit  vesperi.  P. 

C  3  III Fidicula  mane  exoritur,  hie- 
mat et  pluit.  C. 

D     4      Prid 

E.  5       Non.  F. 

F.  6      VIII.  F.  Ludi.    Fidiculae  sidus  totum  ex- 

oritur, auster,  vel  favonius,  hiemat. 
C. 

G.  7        VII.  C.  Ludi. 

H  8  VI.  C.  Ludi.  Stella  clara  Scorpionis 
exoritur,  significat  tempestatem, 
hiemat.  0. 

A.  9  V.  C.  Ludi.    Hiemis   initium,   auster 

aut  eurus,  interdum  rorat.  C.   Gla- 
dius  Orionis  occidere  incipit.  P. 

B.  10         IV.  C.  Ludi. 

C.  n         III.  C.  Ludi.    Vergilise  occidunt.  P. 

D.  12       Prid.  C.  Ludi. 

E   13  Id.  Np.  Epul.  Indict.   Dies  inceitus,  sae- 

pius  tamen  placidus.  C. 

r.  14    XVIII.  F. 

G.  '15     XVII.  C.  Ludi.  Pleb.  in  Circ. 

H.  16  XVI.  C.  In  Circ.  Fidis  exoritur  mane, 
auster,  interdum  aquilo  magnus.  C. 

A.  17        XV.  0.  In  Circ.     Aquilo,  interdum  aus- 

ter cum  pluvia.  C. 

B.  18       XIV.  C.  Merk.    Sol  in  Sagittarium  tran- 

situm  facit.     Sucute  mane  oriun- 
tur,  tempestatem  signiiicat.  C. 

C.  19      XIII.  0.  Merk. 

D.  20        XII.  C.  Merk.    Tauri  cornua  vesperi  oc- 

cidunt, aquUo  frigidus  et  pluvia.  C. 

E.  21         XI.  C.  Sucula  mane  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

F.  22  X.  C.  Lepus  occidit  mane,  tempesta- 

tem significat.  C. 

G.  23         IX.  C. 
H.  24       VIII.  C. 

A.  25        VII.  0.  Canicula  occidit  Solis  ortu,  hie- 

mat. C. 

B.  26  VL  C. 

C.  27  V.  C. 

D.  28  IV.  C. 

E.  29  III.  C. 

F.  30       Prid.  C.  Tots  suculae  occidunt,  favonius 

aut  auster,  interdum  pluvia.  0. 

DECEMBER. 

G  1  Dec.Kal.  N.  Dies  incertus,  saepius  tamen  pla- 
cidus. 

H.  2       rv 

A.  3         III 

B.  4      Prid 

C.  5       Non.  F. 

D.  6      VIII.  .  .  Sagittarius  medius  occidit,  tem- 

pestatem significat.  C. 

E.  7        VH   C.  Aquila  mane  oritur.    Africus,  in- 

terdum auster,  irrorat.  C. 

F.  8         VI.  C. 

G.  9  V.  C. 

H  10       rv.  C. 

Cc 


CALIDA. 

A. 

11 

III 

.(Lgon.  Np.  Corn's  vel  septentrio, 
interdum  auster  cum  pluvia    C. 

B. 

12 

Prid. 

En. 

C. 

13 

Id. 

Np.  Scorpio  totus  mane  exoritur, 
hiemat.  C. 

D. 

14 

XIX. 

F. 

E. 

15 

XVIII. 

Cons.  Np. 

F. 

16 

XVII. 

C. 

G. 

17 

XVI. 

Sat.  Np.    Feriffi   Satumi.     Sol   m 
Capricomura  transitum  facit,  bru- 
male  solstitium  ut  Hipparcho  pl.i 
cet.  C. 

H. 

18 

XV. 

C.  Ventorum  commutatio.  G 

A. 

19 

XIV. 

Opal.  Np. 

B. 

20 

Xtll. 

C. 

C. 

21 

XII. 

Div.  Np. 

D. 

22 

XI. 

C. 

E. 

23 

X. 

Lar.  Np.  Capra  occidit  mane,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

F. 

24 

IX. 

0.  Brumale  solstitium,  sicut  Cbal- 
dasi  observant,  significat.  C. 

G. 

25 

VIII. 

0. 

H. 

26 

VII. 

C. 

A. 

27 

VI. 

C.  Delphinus  incipit  oriri  mane, 
tempestatem  signiiicat.  C. 

B. 

28 

V. 

C. 

0. 

29 

IV. 

F.  Aquila  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

D. 

30 

HI. 

F.  Canicula  occidit  vesperi,  tempes- 
tatem significat.  C. 

E. 

31 

Prid. 

C.  Tempestas  ventosa.  C. 

EXPLANATION    OF    ABBREVIATIONS. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  These  letters  are  found 
in  all  the  old  calendars,  and  no  doubt  vpere  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundines  in  the  vreek  of 
eight  days  ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
calendars  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Christian  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalia. — ^Arm.,  Armilustrum,  Varro. — 
Apollin.,  ApoUinares. —  August.,  Auguslalia.  —  C, 
Comitialis,  Comitiavit.  —  Caes.,  Casaris.  —  Capit., 
Capitolio. — Car.,  Carmentalia. — Car.,  Carna. — Cer., 
Cerealia,  Varro.— Cir.  and  Circ,  Circenses,  Circo. 
— Comp.,  Compitalia. — Con.,  Cmsualia,  Plutarch. — 
Div.,  Divalia,  Festus. — Eid.,  Eidus. — En.,  Endoler- 
cisus,  that  is,  intercisus.  —  Epul.,  Bpulum.  —  Eq., 
Equiria,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Equor.  prob.,  Equo- 
rum proiandorum,  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  2.) — F.,  Fastus. — 
F.  p.,  Fastus  prima. — Fp.,  Fas Pnetori. — Fer.,  FericB, 
—  Fer.  or  Feral.,  Fcialia.  —  Flor.,  Floralia,  Ovid, 
Pliny. — Font.,  Fontanalia,  Varro. — Ford.,  Fordicidia. 
Varro. — H.  D.,  Hoc  Die. — ^Hisp.,  Hispaniam  vicit. — 
Id.,  Idus. — Indict.,  Indictum. — K.aX.,Kalendiz. — Lar., 
Larentalia,Yzno,  Ovid,  Plutarch. — Lem.,  Lemuria, 
Varro,  Ovid. — Lib.,  Liberalia,  Varro. — Lud.,  Ludi. — 
Luper.,  Lupercalia,  Varro.. — Mart.,  Marti,  Ovid. — 
Mat.,  Matri  MatuttE,  Ovid. — Max.,  Maximum. — Me- 
dit.,  Meditrinalia,  Varro. — Merk.,  Merkatus. — Mo- 
net., Monetm. — N.,  Nefastus. — N.  F.,  Nefas. — ^Np., 
Nefastus  prima.  —  Nept.,  Neptunalia,  Neptuna.  — 
Non.,  Nona. — Opal.,  Opalia,  Varro. — Opic,  Opicon- 
siva,  Varro. — Par.,  Parilia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — 
Pleb.,  Plebeii,  PUbis. — Poplif ,  Pophfugium. — Port., 
Portunalia. — Pr.,  Pratori. — -Prob.,  Probandorum.^ 
Q.,  Quando. — Q.  Rex  c.  F.,  Qua-nda  rex  camitiavit 
fas,  Varro,  Festus. — Q.  St.  d.,  Qaando  stercus  de- 
fertur,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Quin.,  Quinquatrus, 
Varro. — Quir.,  Quirinalia. — Regif ,  Regifugium,  or, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  23d  of  February. — Rob.,  Ro- 
higalia,  Varro.  —  Satur.,  Saturnalia,  Macrobius.  — 
St.,  Stercus. — ^Ter.,  Terminalia. — Tubil.,  Tubilus- 
trum,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — ^Vest.,  Vesta. — Vict., 
Victoria. — ^Vin.,  Vinalia,  Varro. — Vole,  Volcanalia, 
Varro. — Vol.,  Volturnalia,  Varro. 

CAL'IDA,  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm  wa- 
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ter  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of 
8i)iees.  Tliis  was  a  very  favourite  kind  of  drink 
with  the  ancients,  and  could  always  be  procured  at 
certain  shops  or  taverns  called  thermopolia,'  which 
Claudius  commanded  to  be  closed  at  one  period  of 
his  reign.'  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  and  wa- 
tei  was  kept  hot  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  ele- 
gant form,  and  not  unlike  our  tea-urns  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  construction.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  vessels  is  given  in  the  Museo  Borhonico,' 
from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  taken.     In  the 


middle  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  fur- 
nace, in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
heating  the  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
nace there  are  four  small  holes  for  the  ashes  to  fall 
through.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel  there 
is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with  the  part  sur- 
jounding  the  furnace,  by  which  the  vessel  might  be 
fihea  witlioui  taking  off  the  lid ;  and  on  the  left-hand 
side  there  is,  in  about  the  middle,  a  tube  with  a  cock 
for  drawing  off  the  liquid.  Beneath  the  conical 
cover,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  movable  flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  closes  the  whole  urn  except  the 
mouth  of  the  small  furnace. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  Latin  name ;  but 
it  was  probably  called  authepsa.  (Vid.  Authepsa.) 
Pollux*  mentions  several  names  which  were  applied 
to  the  vessels  used  for  heating  water,  of  which  the 
\.Tn/o2,e6n(,  which  also  occurs  in  Lucian,'  appears  to 
answer  best  to  the  vessel  which  has  been  described 
above." 

,*CALIDRIS  (KaUSpic:),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  Belon  conjectures  that  it  was 
a  bird  called  Chevalier  by  the  French.  The  term 
Calidris  is  now  applied  to  the  Red-shank. 

CA'LIGA,  a  strong  and  heavy  sandal  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Although  the  use  of  this  species  of  calcearaentum 
extended  to  the  centurions,  it  was  not  worn  by  the 
superior  officers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in- 
cluding centurions,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 


1.  (Plaut.,  Cm-.,  IT.,  iii.,  13.— Trin.,  IV.,  iii.,  6.— Rud.,  II.,  vi., 
M.)— 2.  (Dion,  Ix.,  6.)— 3.  (vol.  iii.,  pi,  63.)— 4.  (x.,  66.)- 5. 
(Leiiph.,  6.)— 0.  (DOttiger,  Sabina,  ii.,  p.  34.— Booker,  Gallus, 
ii.,p.  175.1 
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of  caligati}  Service  in  the  rauKS  was  also  designs, 
ted  after  this  article  of  attire.  Thus  Marius  was 
said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  caliga,  i.  e., 
from  the  ranks,'  and  Ventidius  juvextam  inopem  in 
caliga  militari  tolerasse.'  The  Emperor  Caligula  re- 
ceived that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  consequence 
of  wearing  the  caliga,  and  being  inured  to  the  life 
of  a  common  soldier.*  Juvenal  expressed  his  de. 
termination  to  combat  against  vice  as  a  soldier,  bj 
saying  he  would  go  in  caliga  {veniam  caligatua'). 

The  triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  most 
distinctly  the  difference  between  the  caliga  of  the 
common  soldier  (vid.  Aema,  p.  95)  and  the  calceus 
worn  by  men  of  higher  rank.  {  Vid.  Abolla,  p.  U  • 
Aba,  p.  78.) 

The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  studded  with 
hob-nails  {clavi  caligarii') ;  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  brave  centurion  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  victory  his 
foot  slipped,  as  he  was  running  over  the  marble 
pavement  {'kiddarpuTov)  of  the  temple,  and,  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Jews  who  rush- 
ed upon  him.'  The  use  of  hob-nails  {el;  to  moiij- 
/jiiTa  ij2mi;  kyupovaai)  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
rusticity  by  the  Athenians.' 

The  "  caliga  speculatoria,"'  made  for  the  use  of 
spies  {speculatores),  was  probably  very  strong,  thici, 
and  heavy,  and  hence  very  troublesome  (mokstis- 
simu^^). 

The  making  and  sale  of  caligae,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  kind  of  shoe,  was  a  distinct  trade,  the 
person  engaged  in  it  being  called  "  caligarius,"  or 
'•  sutor  caligarius."'^  After  the  dechne  of  the  Ro- 
man  Empire,  the  caliga,  no  longer  worn  by  soldiers 
was  assumed  by  monks  and  ascetics. 

*CALLIO'NYMUS  (KaXZiwu/iof),  a  species  of 
fish,  so  called  by  Aristotle."  jElian"  gi^bs  the 
name  as  KaXTaiuw/j-o; ;  Athenasus,^*  ovpavoaKO^o^, 
with  which  Galen  agrees;  Oppian,"  Ji/iepoKoiTni ; 
and  Pliny,'*  Uranoscopus.  It  is  the  Star-gazer,  the 
Uranoscopus  scaber,  L.,  called  in  French  Rat,  and 
in  Italian  Boca  in  Capo,  according  to  Rondelet  and 
Schneider."  The  eyes  of  this  fish  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  head. 

CALLISTEIA  {KaTiTita-cla),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  of 
Lesbos,  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanctua- 
ry of  Hera,  and  the  fairest  received  the  prize  of 
beauty." 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cypse- 
lus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were  called 
Xpvaoijiopoi.'' 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which,  how- 
ever, men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus" 
as  occurring  among  the  Eleans.  The  fairest  man 
received  as  a-prize  a  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Athena,  and  was  adorned  by  his  friends 
with  ribands  and  a  myrtle  wreath,  and  accompanied 
to  the  temple.  From  the  words  of  Athenaeus,"  who, 
in  speaking  of  these  contests  of  beauty,  mentions 
Tenedos  along  with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  in 
the  former  island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated. 

C.VLO'NES  were  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  so  called  from  carrying  wood  VdXo) 


1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  23»— Vitell.,  7.)— 2.  (Sen.,  De  Benef.,  T. 
16.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  44.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.— Suel. 
CaliK.,  0.)— 5.  (Sat.,  iii.,  306.)  — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiiv.,  41 
ix.,  18.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  232  ;  xvi.,  85,)— 7.  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud., 
vi.,  1,  p.  1266,  cd.  Hudson.)— 8.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  4.)— 9.  (Suet., 
Calig.,  52.)— 10,  (Tertull.,  De  Corona,  p.  100,  ed.  Rigalt.)— 11. 
(Spon.,  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.,  p.  220.)— 12.  (H.  A.,  ii.,  15 ;  viii.,  13.) 
—13.  (N.  A,,  liii.,  4,)— 14.  (viii.,  p.  356.)— 15.  (Halieut.,  ii,,200. 
seqq.)— 16.  (H.  N.,  ixxii.,  7.)— 17.  (Schneider,  Excnrs.,  li.i  «S 
iElian,  N.  A.,  p.  573,  seqq.— Adams,  Append.,  s.T.)— 18.  (SfU 
ad  II.,  I.,  140.— Suidas,  8.  v.— Anthol.  Gr.,  vi.,  No.  292.— Aticn., 
xii.,  p.  610.)— 19.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  609.)— 20.  (1.  c— ComiW 
Etymol.  Mag.,  B.  ».)— 81.  {iiii.,  p.  610.) 
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lor  their  use.  Tnus  says  Festus :  "  Calories  militum 
sent,  quia  ligneas  clavas  gerehant,  qua  Graci  lu/la 
vocatant."  So,  also,  Servius :'  "  Galas  dicetant  ma- 
jares  nostri  fustes,  quos  portabani  servi  sequentes 
daminos  ad.  prmlia."  From  the  same  word  xakm 
comes  Ka%6i!ov(,  a  shoemaker's  last."  These  calo- 
nes  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  slaves, 
and  almost  formed  a  part  of  the  army,  as  we  may 
learn  from  many  passages  in  Cssar :  in  fact,  we 
are  told  by  Josephus  that,  from  living  always  with 
the  soldiers,  and  being  present  at  their  exercises, 
they  were  inferior  to  them  alone  in  skill  and  valour. 
The  word  calo,  however,  was  not  confined  to  this 
signification,  but  was  also  applied  to  farm-servants, 
instanies  of  which  usage  are  found  in  Horace.' 

In  Caesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identical 
with  lixa.  Still  the  calones  and  lixse  were  not  the 
same :  the  latter,  in  fact,  were  freemen,  who  mere- 
ly followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain  and 
merchandise,  and  were  so  far  from  being  indispen- 
sable to  an  army  that  they  were  sometimes  forbid- 
den to  follow  it  (me  lixa  scquerentur  excrcitum*). 
Thus,  again,  we  read  of  the  "  lixa  mercatoresque,  qui 
plaustris  merces  portatant,"^  words  which  plainly 
show  that  the  hxae  were  traders  and  dealers.  Livy 
also'  speaks  of  them  as  carrying  on  business.  The 
term  itself  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  lixa, 
an  old  word  signifying  water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixae 
supplied  this  article  to  the  soldiers :  since,  however, 
they  probably  furnished  ready-cooked  provisions 
to  the  soldiers,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  their  ap- 
pellation may  have  some  allusion  to  this  circum- 

CAL'OPUS,  CALOPODTUM.  (Vid.  Forma.) 
CALU'MNIA.  Calumniari  is  defined  by  Mar- 
cian,'  "Falsa  crimina  intendere ;"  a  definition  which, 
as  there  given,  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  crim- 
inal matters.  The  definition  of  Paulus'  apphes  to 
matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  "  Calumniosus  est 
qui  sciens  prudensque  per  fraudem  negotium  alicui 
comparat."  Cicero'"  speaks  of  "  calumnia,"  and  of 
the  "  nimis  callida  et  malitiosa  juris  interpretatio,"  as 
things  related.  Gains  says,  "  Calumnia  in  adfectu 
est,  sicutfurti  crimen;"  the  cruninality  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof,  and  the  reus 
was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  person 
who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  (qui  cognovit)  found 
that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error  of 
judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  rum  pro- 
basti ;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
clared his  sentence  in  the  words  ealumniatus  es, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment. 

According  to  Marcian,  as  above  quoted,  the  pun- 
ishment for  calumnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Rem- 
raia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
named,  the  lex  Memmia."  But  it  is  not  known 
when  this  lex  was  passed,  nor  what  were  its  pen- 
alties. It  appears  from  Cicero"  that  the  false  ac- 
cuser might  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the 
letter  K,  the  initial  of  Kalumnia ;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured,  though  it  is  a  mere  .conjecture,  that 
this  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmia. 

The  punishment  for  calumnia  was  also  exsilium, 
relegatio  in  insulam,  or  loss  of  rank  {ordinis  amis- 
sio) ;  but  probably  only  in  criminal  cases,  or  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  status." 

1.  (Ad^n.,  vi.,  1.)— 2.  (Plato,  Symp.)— 3.  (Epist.,  I.,  liv., 
42.— Sat.,  I.,  yi.,  103.)— 4.  (SaU.,  BeU.  Jng.,  c.  45.)— 5.  (Hirti- 
15,  De  BeU.  Afric,  c.  75.)^6.  (v.,  8.)-7.  (VtA  SaU.,  1.  c.)— 8. 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  16,  s.  1.)— 9.  (Sentent.  Recept.,  i.,  tit.  5.)~.10. 
(De  Off.,  i.,  10.)— 11.  (Val.  Max.,  iii.,  7,  9.)-12.  (Pro  Sent.- 
Rose.  Amirino,  c.  20.)— 13.  (Paulus,  Sentent.  Recept.,  t.,  1, 
5  ,  T.,  4,  11.) 


In  the  case  of  actiones,  the  calumnia  of  the  aciot 
was  checked  by  the  calumniae  judicium,  the  judici- 
um contrarium,  the  jusjurandum  calumniae,  and  the 
restipulatio,  whiqh  are  particularly  described  by  Gai- 
ns.' The  defendant  might  in  all  cases  avail  himself 
of  the  calumuiae  judicium,  by  which  the  plaintiff,  if 
he  was  found  to  be  guUty  of  calumnia,  was  mulcted 
to  the  defendant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  the  suit.  But  the  actor  was 
not  mulcted  in  this  action,  unless  it  was  shown  that 
he  brought  his  suit  without  foundation,  knowingly 
and  designedly.  In  the  contrarium  judicium,  of 
which  the  defendant  could  only  avail  himself  in 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  the  plaintiff's  purpose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  ol 
adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the 
defendant  might  require  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
oath  of  calumnia,  which  was  to  the  effect,  "Se  rwn 
calumnia  causa  agere."  In  some  cases  the  defend- 
ant also  was  required  by  the  praetor  to  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  the  plaintiff's  claim,  calumnia 
causa.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  plaintiff  put  the 
defendant  to  his  oath  {jusjurandum  ei  deferebat), 
the  defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of 
calumny."  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  calumny 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  action.  In  all  judicia  publica,  it  seems 
that  the  oath  of  calumnia  was  required  from  the 
accuser. 

If  the  restipulationis  pcena  was  required  from  the 
actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  calumniae  judicium,  or  of  the  oath  of  calumny ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicable  to 
such  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  either  did  or  neglected 
to  do  certain  things,  calumniae  causa,  were  hable  to 
certain  actions." 

CA'MARA  {Kafiapa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
different  senses: 

I.  It  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  arched  ceiling 
in  use  among  the  Romans,*  and,  most  probably, 
common  also  to  the  Greeks,  to  whose  language  the 
word  belongs.  It  was  formed  by  semicircular  bands 
or  beams  of  wood,  arranged  at  small  lateral  distan- 
ces, over  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  roof,  resem- 
bling in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in  use 
among  us,"  or  like  the  segment  of  a  cart-wheel, 
from  which  the  expression  rotatio  camaranim  is  de- 
rived.' Subsequently  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  line  the  camara  with  plates  of 
glass  i  hence  they  are  termed  vitrea.^ 

II.  Small  boats  used  in  early  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  ca 
pable  of  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
were  termed  xa/zapai  by  the  Greeks.*  They  were 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  fast-sailing 
proas  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  continued  in  use  untU 
the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  they  are  still  named 
camara,'  and  by  whom  their  construction  and  uses 
are  described.'" 

*CAMELOPARD'ALIS  (Ka/ivXoTzdpSali^),  the 
Camelopard  or  Giraffe,  the  Giraffa  Camelopardalis, 
L.  "  The  name  Giraffa,"  observes  Lt.  Col.  Smith, 
"  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zuraphahta,  which  is 
itself  corrupted  from  Amharir  Zirataka;  and  the 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  several  times 
exhibited  from  the  period  when  Julius  Caesar  first 
displayed  one  to  the  people,  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Camelopardalis,  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty to  the  Camel  in  foim,  and  to  the  Panther  or 


1.  (iv.,  174-181.)- 2.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  37.)— 3.  (Dig.  3,  tit. 
6.)-4.  (Cic.,  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  iii.,  1,  ^  1.— Propert.,  HI.,  ii., 
10.— PHn.,  H.N.,  I3ixvi.,64.)— 5.  (Vitruv.,Yii.,  3.)— 6.  (Sabnas. 
in  Span.,  Hadr.,  c.  10.)— 7.  (Plin.,  1.  c.— Compare  Statins,  SvIt., 
I.,  iii.,  53.)— 8.  (Strabo,  li.,  p.  3S8,  ed.  Siebtntees.)— 9.  'Hist, 
iii.,  47.>-i»  (C^opaieCJeU    x.,  25 
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I'ardalis  in  spots.  This  beautiful  animal  is  noticed 
by  Oppian,'  Diodorus  Siculus,'  Horace,'  Strabo,* 
and  Pliny ;'  but  the  first  satisfactory  description  is 
found  in  the  Mthiopica  of  Heliodor^js.'  Schneider 
follows  Pallas  in  referring  the  mpSiov  of  Aristotle' 
to  this  same  animal.  Modern  naturalists  have 
known  the  Giraffe  only  since  Mr.  Patterson,  Col. 
Gordon,  and  M.  le  Vaillion  found  it  in  South  Afri- 
ca ;  but  as  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
animal,  it  must  have  existed  to  the  north  of  the 
equinoctial  line.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
a  variety  or  second  species  is  found  in  Central  Af- 
rica ;  for  Park,  in  describing  his  escape  from  cap- 
tivity among  the  Moors,  noticed  an  animal  of  a 
gray  colour,  which  he  refers  to  the  Camelopardalis. 
Lt.  Col.  Smith  considers  this  animal  as  the  wild 
Camel  of  the  mountains,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  attested  by  several  negroes  brought  from 
the  interior,  and  in  the  Praenestine  Mosaics,  where 
two  spotted  Camelopardales  are  seen  together ;  a  lar- 
ger animal  is  likewise  represented,  with  short  horns, 
but  without  spots,  and  the  name  TABOUC  written 
over.  In  a  drawing  of  the  same  mosaic,  the  word 
appears  to  be  partly  effaced,  but  to  have  been  PA- 
$OUC.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  spotted 
figures  are  without  a  name,  the  animal  in  question, 
occupying  that  part  of  the  picture  which  designates 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  be  called  by  the 
Ethiopian  appellation  of  the  Camelopard,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Phny,  was  Nabis,  resembling  the  Hot- 
tentot Naif ;  or,  by  the  second  reading,  be  like  the 
Arabic,  or  one  of  its  dialects. — The  absence  of  the 
Giraffe  from  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
naturally  induced  a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of 
this  animal  were  fabulous,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  a 
creature  of  such  extraordinary  height  and  apparent 
disproportions  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  actu- 
al works  of  nature.  This  skepticism  was  first 
shaken  by  Le  Vaillant,  the  traveller,  and  is  now 
completely  removed."* 

•CAME'LUS  (Ka/iJiTioc),  the  Camel.  As  Buffon 
remarks,  Aristotle  has  correctly  described  the  two 
species  of  Camel,  which  he  calls  the  Bactrian  and 
the  Arabian,  the  former  being  the  Camelus  Baclri- 
anvs,  L.,  or  the  Camel  with  two  hunches,  one  on 
the  shoulders,  and  the  other  on  the  croup ;  and  the 
latter,  the  Camelus  Dromedarius,  L.,  or  the  species 
with  only  one  hunch,  and  of  which  the  Dromedary, 
properly  so  caUed,  is  a  breed.  The  Dromedary  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Mahairy,  and  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted for  speed.  "  The  name  by  which  these  animals 
are  generally  known  in  Europe  is  evidently  derived 
from  an  Eastern  root,  namely,  Djemel  of  the  Arabs, 
Gamal  or  Gimal  of  the  Hebrews,  and  points  out  the 
quarter  where  they  have  been  domesticated  from  a 
period  anterior  to  all  historical  documents.  Al- 
though the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  take  univer- 
sally as  little  notice  of  the  Camel  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Northwestern  Africa  or  Egypt,  as  they  speak  re- 
peatedly of  him  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  rest  of 
Western  Asia,  we  may  easily  infer,  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  animal,  that 
the  predestined  habitation  of  the  genus  was  on  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Zahara,  as  well  as  the  plains 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  Southern  Tarta- 
ry.  The  silence  of  profane  writers,  however,  is 
compensated  by  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  Genesis, 
the  King  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  having  bestowed 
Camels  upon  Abram ;  consequently,  their  presence 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  established  before  the 
era  of  the  earliest  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  And 
yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Camel  is  not  rep- 


1.  (CytcB.,  iii.)— 2.    (ii.,  51.)— 3.    (Epist.,   II.,   i.,    195.)— 4. 
(tvii.,  p.  774,  826,   ed.  Cm.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  27.— Compare 
eeopon.,  xvi.,  22.1—6.  (i.,  27.)— 7.  (H.  A.,ii.,  2.)— 8.  (Griffith's 
Cavi«r  vol.  iv.,  p  151,  seqq. — Smith's  Supplement.) 
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resented  in  the  hieroglyphics,  either  in  domestii; 
scenes  or  in  subjects  relating  to  religion.  In  all 
obvious  cases,  the  intelligence  of  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  unison  with  the  intentions  ot 
Nature ;  now,  as  this  sagacity  to  appreciate  his 
own  interests  had  already,  in  the  earhest  ages,  car- 
ried the  Camel  over  India,  China,  and  Middle  Rus- 
sia, it  is  certainly  rather  surprising  that  the  Romans, 
in  their  frequent  wars  in  Northern  Africa,  should 
not  have  found  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned,  till  Procopius  first  notices  camel-riding 
Moors  in  arms  against  Solomon,  the  lieutenant  of 
Belisarius  :  from  that  period,  and  most  particularly 
during  the  progress  of  the  sword  of  the  Koran  to 
Morocco,  the  Camel  is  the  most  striking,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  useful  animal  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  that  this  animal  increased  in  proportion 
as  agriculture  diminished;  at  least  the  two  facts 
are  coeval.  With  the  Koran,  also,  the  Camel  first 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  spread  with  the  Turks 
over  their  present  dominions  in  Europe.'" 

*CAMM'ARUS  {Kofifiapo;  or  -tf),  a  variety  of  the 
Carts,  or  SquiUa,  acording  to  Athenaeus.  It  is  the 
common  Lobster,  the  Cammarus  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Cancer  Cammarus  of  Linnaeus.  Aristotle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  "History 
of  Animals,"  gives  a  most  faithful  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  species,  which  is  still  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean." 

CAMI'NUS.     (Yid.  House.) 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  subligar)  was  a  kind  of  gn 
die  or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  rounJ 
their  loins  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.'  The  canipestre  was  sometimes  won 
in  warm  weather  in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the 
toga  (campestri  sub  toga  cinctub*). 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES  wore  persons  who  tangh! 
soldiers  their  exercises.'  In  the  times  of  the  Re- 
public, this  duty  was  discharged  by  a  centurion,  or 
a  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinction  {Exerci 
tationibus  nostris  non  veteranorum  aliquiSf  cui  decus 
muralis  aut  civicay  sed  GriBculus  magistcr  assisti^) 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS.  The  term  campus  be- 
longs to  the  language  of  Sicily,  in  which  it  signified 
a  hippodrome  or  race-course  ((ca/i7r6f,  'nrTiodpojiot 
Swc/loif') ;  but  among  the  Romans  it  was  used  to 
signify  an  open  plain,  covered  with  herbage,  and 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  or  amusement. 
Eight  of  these  plains  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victoi 
as  appertaining  to  the  city  of  Rome  ;  among  whicl" 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Campus  Martins,  so 
called  because  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.' 
Some  difference  exists  between  Livy  and  Dionysins 
Halicamassus  respecting  the  period  at  which  thir 
consecration  took  place.  The  former  states'  that, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  people  tooi 
possession  of  their  property  (ager  Targmnionm), 
situate  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  and  assign- 
ed it  to  the  god  of  war,  by  whose  name  it  was  sub- 
sequently distinguished ;  whereas  the  latter  says" 
that  the  ager  Tarquiniorum  had  been  usurped  from 
that  divinity,  to  whom  it  belonged  of  old,  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Tarquins,  so  that  it  was  only  re- 
stored to  its  original  service  upon  their  expulsion, 
which  gains  coi^rmation  from  a  law  of  Numa,  quo- 
ted by  Festus,"  "Secunda  spolia  in  Martis  aram  in 
campo  Solitaurilia  utra  voluerit  ca:(lito."" 

From  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of  this 
plain  beyond  all  the  others,  it  was  often  spoken  of 
as  the  plain,  kut'  i^oxiv,  without  any  epithet  to  dis- 


1.  (GriiEth's  CuTier,  vol.  It.,  p.  37.— Smith's  Supplement.)— 
2.  {Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Augustin.,  De  Civ.  Dei.,  liT., 
17.) — 4.  (AscoD.,  ad  Cic,  pro  Scauro,  p.  30,  ed.  Orelli. — Hor., 
Epist.,  I.,  li.,  18.)— 5.  (Veget.,  i,,  13.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Paneg.,  13.) 
—7.  (Hesych.)— 8.  (Liv.,  ii.,  5.)— 9.  (1.  c.)— 10.  (r.,  p.  276,  ed 
1704.)— 11.  (s.  T.  Opima.)— 12,  (Compare  Liy.,  i.,  44.) 
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unguish  it,  as  in  the  passage  of  Festus  just  cited  ;> 
and,  therefore,  whenever  the  word  is  so  used,  it  is 
the  Campus  Martius  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
always  referred  to. 

The  general  designation  Campus  Martius  com- 
prised two  plains,  which,  *ough  generally  spoken 
of  collectively,  are  sometimes  distinguished."  The 
former  of  these  was  the  so-called  ager  Tarquinio- 
rum,  to  which  Javenal^  refers,  inde  Superbi  Totum 
regis  agrum;  the  other  was  given  to  the  Roman 
people  by  the  vestal  virgin  Caia  Taratia  or  Suffetia,* 
and  is  sometimes  called  Campus  Tiberinus,'  and 
sometimes  Campus  Minor.' 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
be  described  as  situated  between  the  Via  Lata  and 
Via  Flaminia  on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
south ;  as  bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
the  Pantheon  and  gardens  of  Agrippa  towards  the 
east ;  and  the  Campus  Minor,  or  Tiberinus,  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  the  circuit  towards  the 
Via  Recta,  from  the  Pons  JEUns  to  the  Pons  Janic- 
ulensis.    [Vid.  Beidok.)' 

That  the  Campus  Martius  was  originally  without 
the  city  is  apparent,  first,  from  the  passages  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius  above  referred  to  ;  secondly, 
from  the  custom  of  holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
there,  which  could  not  he  held  within  the  Pomceri- 
um ;  hence  the  word  campus  is  put  for  the  comitia,' 
which  also  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero,'  fcrrs 
domina  campi,  and  of  Lucan,^**  venalis  campus,  which 
means  "  a  corrupt  voter ;"  thirdly,  because  the  gen- 
erals who  demanded  a  triumph,  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  remained  with  their  armies  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ;  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  to  bury  within  the  city,  whereas  the  monu- 
ments of  the  illustrious  dead  were  among  the  most 
striking  ornaments  with  which  it  was  embellished." 
{Vid.  BusTDM.)  But  it  was  included  in  the  city  by 
Aurelian  when  he  enlarged  the  walls.'" 

The  principal  edifice?  which  adorned  this  famous 
plain  are  described  by  Strabo,"  and  are  amply  treat- 
ed of  by  Nardini."  It  was  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure,"  and  was  a  favourite  resort  for  air,  exer- 
cise, or  recreation,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  over.''  Its  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
young,  who  there  initiated  themselves  in  all  warlike 
and  athletic  exercises,  and  in  the  games  usual  to 
the  palaestra  ;  for  which  purpose  the  contiguous 
Tiber  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  early 
times,  before  public  baths  were  established."  Hence 
campus  is  used  as  "  a  field"  for  any  exercise,  mental 
or  bodily."  Wooden  horses  were  also  kept  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
the  open  plain  during  summer,  in  order  to  give 
expertness  in  mounting  and  dismounting  ;  a  neces- 
sary practice  when  stirrups  were  not  in  use." 
Horse-races  (equiria)  also  took  place  here,  unless 
when  the  campus  was  overflowed,  upon  which  oc- 
casions they  were  removed  to  the  Campus  Martialis 
on  the  Caelian." 

CAMPUS  SCELERA'TUS  was  a  spot  within  the 
walls,  and  close  by  the  Porta  Collina,  where  those 
of  the  vestal  virgins  who  had  transgressed  their 
vows  were  entombed  alive,  from  which  circum- 


1.  (Propert.,  ii.,  16,  34.— Ovid,  Fast.,  vi,,  237.— Ht.,  xl.,  45. 
— Lucan,  i.,  180.— Hon,  Cann.,  III.,  i.,  10.— Cic,  Cat.,  i.,  5.— 
De  Off.,  i.,  29.)— 2.  (Strabo,  v.,  8.)— 3.  (Sat.,  vi.,  525.)— 4. 
(Aal.  Gell.,  vi.,  7.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  11.)— 5.  (Oell.  et  Plin., 
U.  cc.)— 6.  (Catull.,  Iv.,  3.)— 7.  (Nardini,  Bom.  Ant.,  vi.,  5.— 
Donat.,  De  TJrbe  Rom.,  i.,  8.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  42.)— 9. 
(in  Pis.,  2.)— 10.  (1.  c.)— 11.  (Strabo,  1.  c— Pint.,  Pomp.,  p. 
647,  D.— Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  p.  418.— Suet.,  Aug.,  c.  100.— 
Claud.,  c.  1.)— 12.  (Natdini,  Rom.  Ant.,  i.,  8.)— 13.  (v.,  8.)— 14. 
(Rom.  Aut.,  vi.,  6-9.)— la.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  HI.,  vii.,  25.)— 16. 
(Hor.,  Epist.,  1.,  vii.,  59.)— 17.  (Strabo,  1.  c.—Veget.,  i.,  10.)— 
18.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  18.— Acad.,  ii.,  35.— Pro  Munen.,  8.)— 19. 
(Veget ,  i.,  23.)-  -20.  (Festus,  s.  v.) 
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stance  it  takes  its  name.'  As  it  was  unlawlul  to 
bury  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  per- 
son, even  when  polluted  by  the  crime  alluded  to, 
was  held  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  elude  the  superstition  against  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city.' 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  {Kavaio;  or  Kivva- 
6o()  was  a  figure  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  to  dis- 
play the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  paint- 
ers in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.' 

CANA'LIS,  which  means  properly  a  pipe  or  gut- 
ter for  conveying  water,  is  also  used  in  three  spe- 
cific significations : 

I.  To  designate  a  particular  part  of  the  Forum 
Romanum.* 

"Inforo  infimo  boni  homines  atque  dites  ambulant ; 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ihi  ostentatores  meri." 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisely 
known  ;  hut  we  can  make  an  approximation  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Before  the  Cloaca 
were  made,  there  was  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Forum 
called  the  Lacus  Curtius  f  and  as  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Forum,  it  must  have  had  a  mouth  in 
it,  which  was  probably  near  the  centre.  The  "  ken- 
nel," therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  Canalis  in  Faro ;  and  be- 
cause the  idle  and  indigent  among  the  lower  class- 
es were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  spot,  they 
were  named  CANALicoL.aE.*  The  canalis  appears  to 
have  had  gratings  {cancelli)  before  it,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' refers  when  he  says,  that  after  the  tribune  P. 
Sextus  had  arrived  at  the  Columna  Menia,  "  tantus 
est  ex  omnibus  spectaculis  usque  a  Capitolio,  tantus 
ex  fori  cancellis  plausus  excitatus ,-"  by  which  he 
means  all  classes,  both  high  and  low :  the  upper, 
who  sat  between  the  Columna  Menia  and  the  Cap- 
itol ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  stationed  near  the 
cancelli  of  the  canalis.  In  the  modern  city  of  Rome, 
the  foul  waters  empty  themselves  into  the  sewers 
through  an  archway  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating  called  cancello, 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  them ;  which,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  Tertullian,'  was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  city. 

II.  C.4NALIS  is  used  by  Vitruvius'  to  signify  the 
channel  which  lies  between  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic 
capital,  above  the  cymatium  or  echinus,  which  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  representation  of 
an  Ionic  capital  given  in  the  article  Astraoalus. 

III.  In  reference  to  aquaeducts,  Canalis  is  used 
by  Frontinus"  for  a  conduit  of  water  running  paral- 
lel to  the  main  course  {specus),  though  detached 
from  it.  Accurately  speaking,  it  therefore  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  clay,"  or  of  wood,"  attached  to  the 
aquaeduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  source,  but  for  some  specific  use,  and  not 
for  general  distribution  ;  though  the  word  is  some- 
times used  for  a  watercourse  of  any  kind. 

CAN'ATHRON  {KavaBpov),  a  carriage,  the  uppei 
part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or,  more 
properly,  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in  the 
carriage.'^   Homer  calls  this  kind  of  beisket  -Ei'piVf." 


1.  (Liv.,  viii.,  15.)— 2.  (Compare- Festus,  s.v.  Probrum. )— 3 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iii.,  5.— Id.,  De  Gen,  An.,  ii.,  6.— PoUu.n,  Onom. 
VII.,  164  ;  X.,  189.— Suid.  et  Hesycb.,  s.  v.— MuUer,  Ajch^ol.  del 
Kunst,  1)  305,  n.  7.}— 4.  (Plant.,  Curonl.,  IV.,  i.,  14.)— 5.  (Vir 
ro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  149,  ed.  Muller.)— 6.  (Festus,  s.  v  —Com 
pare  Aul.  Gel.,  iv.,  20.)— 7.  (Pro  Sext.,  58.)— 8.  (De  Pall.,  c.  5,, 
—9.  (lu.,  3,  p.  97,  ed.  Bipont.)— 10.  (c.  67.)— 11.  (Vitrnv.,  y\ii. 
7.)— 12.  (Palladio,  ix.,  II.)— 13.  (Xen.,  Ages.,  viii.,  7.— Plut. 
Ages.,  o.  19.)— 14.  (n.,  xxiv.,  190, 267.— Eustath.,  ad  loc— Com 
pare  Sturz,  Lex.  Xenoph.,  s.  t.  (cdvaflpov.- ScUeffer,  De  Re  Ve 
hie,  p.  68.) 
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•CANCER,  the  Crab.     (Vid.  Caecincs.) 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax  (cerea) 
or  tallow  (sebacea),  was  used  universally  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps  (lucerna)} 
They  used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  call- 
ed scirpus.'  In  later  times  candelae  were  only  used 
by  the  poorer  classes ;  the  houses  of  the  more  weal- 
thy were  always  lighted  by  lucerna.' 

CANDELA'BRUM  was  originally  used  as  a  can- 
dlestick, but  was  afterward  used  to  support  lamps 
(,?.vxvovxo(),  in  which  signification  it  most  common- 
ly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were  usu- 
ally made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were  of  a 
considerable  height.  The  most  common  kind  were 
made  of  wood;*  but  those  which  have  been  found 
in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  more  precious 
metals,  and  even  of  jewels,  as  was  the  one  which 
Antiochus  intended  to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus.'  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground." 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
have  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts :  1.  the  foot  {/3a(«f) ;  3.  the  shaft  or  stem  (nav- 
,16f) ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  {Stmo^),  large  enough  for 
a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to  receive  a 
wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists  of  three 
lions'  or  griffins'  feet,  ornamented  \7ith  leaves  ;  and 
the  shaft,  which  is  either  plain  or  fluted,  generally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  captlal.  on  which  *he  tray  rests  for 
suppor'Jpg  the  lamp.  S^ncrtmp.-j  we  find  a  figure 
between  the  ".apital  and  'he  tray,  as  is  seen  in  the 
caUiSfAsiirjTt.  on  the  riahc  h:in''- 1'.  I'^e  annexed  wood- 


•iit,  which  is  taken  from  the  Museo  Borbonico,''  and 
represents  a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.     The 

1.  (VaiTo,  Do  Line:.  Lat.,  v.,  31.— Jf.irtial;  xiv.,  43.— Athen., 
IV.,  p.  700,)  — 2.  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  ivi.,  70.)— 3.  (Juv,,  Sat.,  iii., 
2H7.)  — 4.  (Cic,  ad  Quint.  Fmlr.,  iii.,  7.  — Martml,  .vi».,  44.— 
Pdinn.,  c.  95.— Alhcn.,xv.,  p.  700.)- 5.  (Cjc,  Vcjr.,  iv.,28.)— 
5  (iMuiiii,  Pio-Clem.,  iv.,  1,5:  v.,  I,  3.)— 7.  (iv.,  nl.  5T  ) 
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one  on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation  of  a 
candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city,'-  and  is  made 
with  a  sliding  shaft,  by  which  the  light  might  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  jEgina  and 
Tarentum.^ 

Theie  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  forms 
'.hoagh  those  which  have  been  given  above  are  by 
f^f  the  most  common.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
a  figiire  supporting  a  lamp,^  or  of  a  figure,  by  the 
si'le  of  which  the  shaft  is  placed  with  two  branches, 
,;ach  of  which  terminates  in  a  flat  disc,  upon  which 


a  lamp  was  placed.  A  candelabrum  of  the  latw 
kind  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.*  The  stem 
is  formed  of  a  liliaceous  plant ;  and  at  the  base  is  s 
mass  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Silenus  is  seated,  en- 
gaged in  tryin  J  :  i  pour  wine  from  a  skin  which  he 
holds  in  his  luit  hand,  into  a  cup  in  his  right. 
There  was  another  kind  of  candelabrum,  entirely 


different  from  those  which  have  been  describw , 
which  did  not  stand  upon  the  ground,  but  was  pla- 

1.  (Mus.  Bnrb.,  vi.,  pi.  61.)— 3.  (Plin.,  11.  N.,  ixiiv.,  6.)-3. 
(Mm.  Borb.,  vii.,  pi.  15.)— 4.  (Mus.  Eorb.,  iv.,  pi.  59.) 


CANEPHOROS. 


CANIS. 


«ed  upon  the  table.  These  candelabra  usually  con- 
sist of  pillars,  from  the  capitals  of  which  several 
lamps  hang  down,  or  of  trees,  from  whose  branches 
lamps  also  are  suspended.  The  preceding  woodcut 
represents  a  very  elegant  candelabrum  of  this  kind, 
found  in  Pompeii.' 

Tho  original,  including  the  stand,  is  three  feet 
high.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but  at 
one  end  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  candelabram  of  this  description  yet  fonnd. 
The  plinth  is  inlaid  ip  imitation  of  a  vine,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  of  silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
bronze.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  wood  and  fire 
upon  it,  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger. 

CANDYS  (Kavdvi),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  tbeir  trousers  and  other  gar- 
ments." It  had  wide  sleeves,  and  was  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some 
other  splendid  colour.  In  the  Persepolitan  sculp- 
tures, nearly  all  the  principal  personages  are  cloth- 
ed in  it.  The  three  here  shown  are  taken  from  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter's  Travels.^ 


We  observe  that  the  persons  represented  in  these 
sculptures  commonly  put  their  hands  through  the 
sleeves  {Stetpnore^  ruf  ;i;fipaf  ^cu.  ruv  Kavduuv),  but 
sometimes  keep  them  out  of  the  sleeves  {{fu  tuv 
X^ipUluv);  a  distinction  noticed  by  Xenophon.*  The 
Persian  candys,  which  Strabo'  describes  as  a  "  flow- 
ered tunic  with  sleeves,"  corresponded  to  the  wool- 
len tunic  worn  by  the  Babylonians  over  their  linen 
shirt  {eipiveov  Kiduva  £Trev6vvec  ;^  sTrevdurT/f  ipeuv^''). 
A  gown  of  the  same  kind  is  still  worn  by  the  Ara- 
bians, Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  by  both 
sexes. 

CANE'PHOROS  (/tavi^^opof).  When  a  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered,  the  round  cake  l,Tpox'ia  (jidot;  ;' 
■^OTTavav,^  okri,  mola  salsa),  the  chaplet  of  flowers, 
the  knife  used  to  slay  the  victim,  and  sometimes 
the  frankincense,  were  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
basket  (Kuveov,  canistrum),  and  this  was  frequently 
carried  by  a  virgin  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  The 
practice  was  observed  more  especially  at  Athens. 
When  a  private  man  sacrificed,  either  his  daughter 
or  some  unmarried  female  of  his  family  ofiiciated 
as  his  canephoros  ;">  but  in  the  Panathenaia,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  festivals,  two  virgins  of 
the  first  Athenian  families  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Their  function  is  described  by  Ovid  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Ilia  forle  die  casta:  de  more  puella 
Verticc  supposito  festas  in  Palladis  arces 
Pura  coronatis  portahant  sacra  canistris."^^ 
That  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
modius,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchus, 
arose  from  tlie  insult  offered  by  the  latter  in  forbid- 


1.  (Mus.  Boib.,  ii.,  pi.  13.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  i.,  .1,  i  2.— Anab., 
i.,  5,  i  8.— Diod.  Sic,  xvii.,  77.)— 3.  (vol.  i.,  pi.  49.)-^.  (Cyiop., 
Tiii.,  3,  4  10,  13.)— 5.  (mr.,  3,  19.)— 6.  (Herod.,  i.,  195.)— 7. 
(Strabo,  xvi.,  1,  20.)— 8.  (Addsei  Epigr.,  Brunck,  ii.,  241.)— 9. 
(jlHiaii,  V.  H-,  xi.,  5.)— 10.  (Aristoph.,  Acliarn.,  241-252.)— 11. 
(Mn.,  ii.,  713-715.) 


ding  the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  walk  as  canephoroa 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.'  An  antefixa  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephoroe  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
them  elevates  one  arm  to  support  the  basket,  while 


she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  otlier.  This 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny"  mentions  a  marble  canephoros  by  Scopas, 
and  Cicero^  describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  were 
the  exquisite  work  of  Polycletus.    {Vid.  Caryatis.) 

*CAN'CAMUM  {KiLVKafiov),  a  substance  mention- 
ed by  Dioscorides,*  and  which  Paul  of  ^gina"  de- 
scribes as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembling 
myrrh,  and  used  in  perfumes.  Avicenn^  calls  it  a 
gum  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  remarks  that  "some 
have  taken  Lacea  to  be  the  Cancamnm,  Dioscoridis ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks."  Upon  the  whole;  Sprengel  inchnes  to  the 
supposition  that  it  may  have  been  a  species  of  the 
Amyris  Kataf.^ 

CANICOK-E.     (Vid.  Canalis.) 

*CANIC'ULA.     (Yid.  SiRins.) 

*  CANIS  {Kvuv),  the  Dog.  "  The  parent-stock  of 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  must  always  remain  un- 
certain. Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf;  others,  that  it  is  a 
familiarized  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.  That 
there  were  dogs,  or,  rather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  in  Europe  long  ago,  we  have  evidence  from 
their  remains  ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we 
also  know.  India,  for  example,  aflbrds  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  approach 
the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com- 
petent observers,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
question.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  ad- 
vanced by  Bell,  in  his  '  History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds.' This  author  thus  sums  up :  '  Upon  the 
whole,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  afford  the  strongest  a  priori  evidence  in  its 
favour.  The  Dog  must  have  been  derived  from  an 
animal  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domes- 
tication, and  capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the  wolf. 
Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  condition  through  many  generations, 
exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
fluence of  domestication  ceases  to  act.  The  two 
animals,  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  produce 
fertile  young  ;  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same.  The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of 
the  Dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity.     The  earliest  mention  of  it  i'l  the 


1.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  56.— .aElian,  V.  H.,  xi.,  8.)— 2.  (II.  N., 
xx-vi-i.,  4,  7.)— 3.  (VeiT.,  II.,  iv.,  3.)— 4.  (i.,  23.)— 5.  (vii  ,  3  )— 
G.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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Scriptures  occurs  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt :  '  But  against  Israel  shall  not  a  dog 
move  his  tongue.'  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  dogs  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the 
Israel  itish  camp,  as  they  still  are  in  many  cities  of 
the  East :  '  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field  ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
dogs.'  A  similar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history.  The 
Dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
unclean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the 
most  contemptuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
feelings  of  many  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification,  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose.'  The  Dog  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  the 
city  of  Cynopohs,  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
honours.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  an- 
imal lost  this  high  rank  by  reason  of  its  eating  the 
flesh  of  Apis,  after  Cambyses  had  slain  the  latter 
and  thrown  it  out,  on  which  occasion  no  other  ani- 
mal would  taste  or  even  come  near  it.  But  con- 
siderable doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  story,  and 
the  idea  seems  so  nearly  connected,  as  Wilkinson 
remarks,  with  the  group  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
the  dog  is' represented  feeding  on  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ox,  that  there  is  reason  to  beheve  the 
story  derived  its  origin  from  the  Persian  idol.  The 
Egyptians,  as  appears  &om  the  monuments,  had 
several  breeds  of  dogs :  some  solely  used  for  the 
chase ;  others  admitted  into  the  parlour,  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  their  walks ;  and  some,  as  at 
the  present  day,  chosen  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
har  ugliness.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort 
of  fox-dog  and  a  hound ;  they  had  also  a  short- 
legged  dog,  not  unlike  our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
great  favourite  in  the  house.  The  fox-dog  appears 
to  have  been  the  parent-stock  of  the  modern  red 
wild  dog  of  Egypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cairo 
and  other  towns  of  the  lower  country.'" — The  Al- 
banian Dog  has  been  noticed  by  historians,  natural- 
ists, and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importance.  A  super- 
natural origin  and  infallible  powers  have  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
Procris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
prey,  and  to  this  animal  the  canine  genealogists 
of  antiquity  attributed  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
race  of  the  southeasi  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
Molossus  and  Sparta.  The  very  fine  breed  of  dogs 
now  found  verj'  plentifully  in  this  corner  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tions existing  of  its  progenitors,  indigenous  in  the 
same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  degen- 
erated. The  Mastiff  ( Canis  Anglicus,  L. )  Is  another 
fine  and  powerful  species.  This  breed  was  assidu- 
ously fostered  by  the  Romans  whils  they  had  pos- 
session of  Britain,  and  nalany  of  them  were  exported 
to  Rome,  to  combat  wild  animals  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  catuli  Melitai  were  a  small  species, 
or  a  kind  of  lap-dog.  The  modern  Maltese  dog  is 
a  small  species  of  the  Spaniel,  and  so,  perhaps,  was 
the  ancient." 

•CANNA,  a  Cane  or  Reed.  (Vid.  Cal.uius.) 
*CANN'AB1S  (Kuvva6ic:),  Hemp.  The  Kdwak^ 
rjfiepo;  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  is  evidently  the 
Cannabis  saliva,  or  Hemp.  Sprengel  agrees  with 
C.  Bauhin,  that  the  KavvaCig  uypia  is  the  Althaa 
cannaUna.* 


1.  (Penny  Cyclopajdia,  vol.  i.,  p.  57,  seqq.)— 2.  (Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs,  «fcc  ,  vol.  ]ii,,  p.  39.)— 3.  (Griffith's  Cu- 
vier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  327.)--4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  155. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  V.) 
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♦CANTH'ARIS  (iiav0apig).  From  the  ancient 
authorities  having  stated  of  the  Kavdapig  that  it  ii 
found  among  grain  (Nicander  applies  to  it  the  epi- 
thet  oLTTi^ayog),  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  could 
not  have  been  what  is  now  called  the  Canthmt,  or 
Spanish  Fly,  since  this  latter  is  found  principally 
upon  the  ash,  the  privet,  and  the  elder,  and.  seldom 
or  never  among  grain.  Sprengel  thinks  it  probable 
that  Dioscorides'  was  acquainted  with  two  species 
of  Cantharides  ;  the  one  he  pronounces  to  be  the 
Mylabris  Dioscoridis  (the  same,  probably,  as  the  My- 
labris  cichorii  of  Latreille  and  Wilson) ;  the  other  he 
is  confident  was  not  the  I/ylla  vesicatoria,  and  he 
hesitates  whether  to  call  it  the  Meloe  proscarabsus. 
Stackhouse,  again,  suggests  that  the  KavBapif  of 
Theophrastus*  was  the  Curculio  granarius.  "  To 
me  it  now  appears,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
common  KavOapig  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Mylakis 
cichorii.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East  for 
making  blistering  plasters.' 

CAN'THARUS  {xavdapo;).  I.  was  a  kind  of  drink 
ing-cup,  furnished  with  handles  (cantharus  ansa% 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  Cantharus,  who  first  made  cups  of  this 
form.'  The  cantharus  was  the  cup  sacred  to  Bac- 
chus,' who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancient 
vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  following 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  an  an- 
cient vase.' 


■"Kt,       o  o 


*II.  Cantharus  was  also  the  name  of  a  fisn, 
which  *Elian  calls  KavBapoQ  iJoXdmof.  It  is  the 
Spams  cantharus,  L.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of  the 
Gilt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualities.* 

*III.  Cantharus,  the  Beetle.  (Fid.  SoARAB.ffitis.) 
CAN'TICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
have  been  introduced,'  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  by  a  single  actor,  or, 
if  there  were  two,  the  second  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  with  the  first.  Thus  Diomedes'"  says,  "i» 
canticis  una  tanlum  debet  esse  persona,  aut  si  duafu- 
erint,  ita  debent  esse,  ut  ex  occulto  una  audiat  nee  col- 
loquatur,  scd  secum,  si  opus  fucrit,  verba  facial."    In 


1.  (ii.,  64.)— 3.  (II.  P.,  viii.,  10.)— 3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—4.  (Virg.,  Eoloft.,  vi.-,  17.)— 5.  (Athen.,  li.,  p.  474,  e.— Pollux, 
Onom.,  vi.,  96.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xjcxiv.,  19,  l>  25.)— 6.  (Macrob., 
Sat.,v.,21.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  53.)— 7.  (Millingen,  Peinlnrei 
Antiques,  pi.  53.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  13.— Adams,  Ap 
pcnd.,  s.  V.)— 9.  (Phut ,  Psoudol.,  I.,  v.,  160  )— 10.  (u.,  p.  4^. 
ed.  Putsch.) 
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me  canticum,  as  violent  gesticulation  was  required, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom,  from  the  time 
of  Livius  Andronicus,  for  the  actor  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  gesticulation,  while  another  person  sang 
the  recitative.'  The  canticum  always  formed  a 
part  of  a  Roman  comedy.  Diomedes  observes  that 
a  Roman  comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue 
and  canticum  (Lalina  comcciia  duobus  tantum  mem- 
bxis  constant,  diverhio  et  cantico).  Wolf^  endeav- 
ours to  show  that  cantica  also  occurred  in  tragedies 
and  the  AteUans  fabulffi.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  did  in  the  latter  ;  they  were  usually  com- 
posed in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  the  Greek 
language,  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  Atellane 
plays  were  written  in  Oscan.  (Vid.  Atellane 
Fabulje.) 

CAPELErON.    {Vid.  Caupona.) 

*CAPER  (rpuyoc),  the  he-Goat.  Capra  is  the 
name  for  the  female,  to  which  aif  corresponds  in 
Greek.  The  generic  appellation  in  the  Linnsean 
system  is  Capra  hircus.  The  ancients  were  like- 
wise acquainted  with  the  wild  Goat,  or  Capra  ibex; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ako  or  Akico  of  Deuterono- 
my,^ and  the  rpayc/lo^of  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.*  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  the  generative 
principle,  and  was  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  the 
land.  The  Ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  Desert,  how- 
•  ever,  was  not  sacred.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  as- 
tronomical subjects,  and  is  frequently  represented 
among  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  table  and  the 
altar,  both  in  the  Thebaid  and  in  Lower  Egypt.' 
"  It  is  a  fact  of  a  singular  nature,"  observes  Lt.  Col. 
Smith,  "  that,  as  far  as  geological  observations  have 
extended  over  fossil  organic  remains,  among  the 
multitude  of  extinct  and  existing  genera,  and  species 
of  mammiferous  animals,  which  the  exercised  eye 
of  comparative  anatomists  has  detected,  no  portions 
of  Caprine  or  Ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfacto- 
rily authenticated ;  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are 
found  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  fourth ;  and  the  ."iecond  most  certainly  ex- 
ists in  every  great  portion  of  the  earth,  New-Hol- 
land, perhaps,  excepted.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  this  class  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
to  the  stock  of  other  creatures  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  the  instruments  which  should  lead 
man  to  industry  and  peace ;  at  least  such  an  effect 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  them ;  and, 
if  not  the  first  companion,  the  Goat  may  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  the  earliest  passive  means  by 
which  mankind  entered  upon  an  improving  state  of 
existence.  The  skins  of  these  animals  were  prob- 
ably among  the  first  materials  employed  for  cloth- 
ing. Afterward  the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mix- 
ed up  with  the  short  and  soft  fur  of  other  animals, 
and,  united  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
manufactured  into  that  coarse  but  solid  felt  known 
in  Northern  Asia  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  noticed 
by  historians  and  poets.  It  was  probably  of  this 
material  that  the  Mack  war-tunics  of  the  Cimbri 
were  made,  in  their  conflicts  with  Marius ;  and  we 
know  it  was  the  winter  dress  of  the  auxiliary  co- 
horts, and  even  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
least  to  the  period  of  Constantino.  But,  long  before 
this  era,  the  gradual  advance  of  art  was  felt,  even 
in  the  depth  of  Northern  Europe ;  the  distaff  had 
reached  the  Scandinavian  nations  ;  and  the  thread, 
at  first  platted  into  ribands,  afterward  enlarged,  and 
wrought  like  matting  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
length  woven  into  narrow,  and,  last  of  all,  into  broad 
pieces  of  cloth.    In  the  riband  plat  (i.  e.,  plaid)  we 


1.  (Liv.,  viii.,  2. — Lucian,  De  Saltat.,  c.  30. — Isidor.,  Orig., 
mil.,  44.)— 2.  (De  Canticis,  p.  11.)— 3.  (xiv.,4.)-4.  (ii.,51.)-^ 
5.  (Wilkinson,  Mannera  an^  Cusfoms  of  Anc.  Esryptians,  vol.  v 
p.  190.)  ' 
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see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  common  to  most 
nations  of  northern  latitudes  during  their  incipient 
state  of  civilization  ;  for  these  were  made  by  plat- 
ting the  ribands  into  broader  and  warmer  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  South,  were 
the  same  plats  sewed  together.  That  goat's  hair 
was  the  chief  ingredient  among  the  Scandinavians, 
is  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  in  Geita 
Kurtlu.  The  domestic  goat  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Old  World  preceded  sheep  for  many  ages, 
and  predominated  whUe  the  country  was  chiefly 
covered  with  forests ;  nor  is  there  evidence  of 
wool-bearing  animals  crossing  the  Rhine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire."' 

*CAPHU'RA  (Ka^ovpa),  the  Camphor-tree.  Sy- 
meon  Seth  is  the  first  Greek  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Camphor-tree,  or  Laurus  Camphora,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  large  tree,  growing  in  India, 
the  wood  of  which  is  light  and  ferulaceous.  Cam- 
phor was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by 
the  Arabians. 

CAPILLUS.     (Vid.  Coma.) 

CAPISTRUM  {iopieia),  a  halter,  a  tie  for  horses, 
asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the  head  or 
neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous  materials. 
It  was  used  in  holding  the  head  of  a  quadruped 
which  requirfid  any  healing  operation,"  in  retaining 
animals  at  the  stall,'  or  in  fastening  them  to  the 
yoke,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  Aeateum  (p.  79). 
In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  yoke  by  ca- 
pistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  vite  capistrata  tigres  of  Ariadne,*  and  they  are 
seen  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vati- 
can representing  her  nuptial  procession.  See  the 
annexed  woodcut. 


In  plougliing  fields  which  were  planted  with  vines 
or  other  trees,  the  halter  had  a  small  basket  at- 
tached to  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  tender  shoots  {fiscellis  ca- 
pistrari^).  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  to  obtain 
milk  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  or 
capistrum,  armed  with  iron  points,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.' 

Bands  of  similar  materials  were  used  to  tie  vines 
to  the  poles  (pali)  or  transverse  rails  ijuga)  of  a 
trellis.' 

The  term  <j>opteia.  was  also  applied  to  a  contri- 
vance used  by  pipers  (ailriTal)  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  (FjcZ,  CHiEinoTA.)  This  was  said 
to  be  the  invention  of  Marsyas.' 

CAPITA'LIS.     (Fid.  Caput.) 

CA'PITE  CENSL     (7«i.  Capdt.) 


1.,  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv,,  p.  294,  seqq.)— 2.  (Columella 
Ti.,  19.)— 3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Eust.,  ii..  6.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Epist.,  ii..' 
80.— Sidon.  ApoU.,  carm.  xxii.,  23.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  49 
i  2.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  54.)— 6.  (Virj.,  (Seorg.,  iji.,  399.)— 7 
(Columella,  iv.,  20;  ri.,  2.)— 8.  (Sinionides.Bniiick  Analect.,  i. 
122.— Sophocles,  ap.  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii,,  16.— Aristoph.,  Av.,  8® 
— Vesp.,  580.— Equit.,  1147.— Schol.  ad  11.) 
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CA.PITOLroM. 


CAPNIOS. 


CA'PITIS  DEMINU'TIO.    (Vid.  Caput.) 
CAPITO'LIUM.    This  word  is  used  in  different 

significations  by  the  Latin  writers,  the  principal  of 

which  are  the  following  : 

I.  CAPiTOLinM,  a  small  temple  (sacellutn}),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Numa,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,"  situated  in  the  Re- 
gie ix.  on  the  Esquiline,  near  to  the  spot  which  was 
afterward  the  Circus  of  Flora.'  It  was  a  small  and 
humble  structure,  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected,'  and  was  not  termed  capi- 
tolium  until  after  the  foundation  of  the  one  mention- 
ed below,  from  which  it  was  then  distinguished  as 
the  Capitolium.  veins.'  Martial'  alludes  to  it  under 
the  name  of  antiquum  Jovem. 

II.  Capitolium,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  in  the  Regio  viii.  on  the  Mons  Tarpeius,' 
so  called  from  a  human  head  being  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations.'  Martial  distinguishes 
very  clearly  this  temple  from  the  one  mentioned 
above : 

"  Esquiliis  domus  est,  domus  est  iihi  colle  Diana ; 
Inde  novum,  veterem  prospicis  inde,  Jovem.^'^ 

Tarquinius  Priscus  first  vowed  during  the  Sabine 
war  to  build  this  temple,  and  commenced  the  found- 
ations.'" It  was  afterward  continued  by  Servius 
TuUius,  and  finally  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  out  of  the  spoils  collected  at  the  capture  of  Su- 
essa  Pometia,"  but  was  not  dedicated  until  the 
year  B.C.  507,  by  M.  Horatius."  It  was  burned 
down  during  the  civil  wars,  at  the  time  of  Sulla, 
B.C.  83,"  and  rebuilt  by  him,  but  dedicated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus,  B.C.  69.'*  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  faction  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  70," 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  ;  upon  whose  death  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  sumptuously  rebuilt  for 
he  third  time  by  Domitian." 

The  Capitolium  contained  three  temples  within 
the  same  peristyle,  or  three  cells  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  partition  walls  of  which  were  common, 
and  all  under  the  same  roof"  In  the  centre  was 
the  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,"  called  cella 
Jovis,"  and  hence  he  is  described  by  Ovid"°  as 
"  media  qui  sedet  aede  Deus."  That  of  Minerva 
was  on  the  right ;"'  whence,  perhaps,  the  allusion 
of  Horace,'"  "  Proximos  iUi  tamen  occupavit  Pallas 
honores ;"  and  that  of  Juno  upon  the  left ;  but  com- 
pare Livy,"  "  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  regi- 
na,  et  Minerva,"  and  Ovid,"  which  passages  are 
considered  by  some  writers  to  give  Juno  the  prece- 
dence over  Minerva.  The  representation  of  the 
Capitolium  in  the  next  woodcut  is  taken  from  a 
medal. 


ilie  exact  position  occupied  by  this  temple  has 


1.  (Vnrro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  158.)— 2.  (Vnrro,  I.e.)— 3.  (Var- 
10, 1.  c— Notit.  Imper.— P.  Victor.)— 4.  (Val.  Mux.,  iv.,  4,  Ml.) 
—5.  (VaiTo,  1.  c.)— 6.  (EpigT.,  V.,  ixii.,  4.)— 7.  (Livy,  i.,  55.)— 8. 
(Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  217.— Liv.,  1.  c— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  41.— 
gerv.,  nd  Virg.,  Xn.,  viii.,  315.)— 9.  (Epigr.,  VII.,  Ixxiii.)— 10. 
(Liv.,  i.,  38.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  ni.,  72.— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii., 
fl.)— 11.  (Tacit.,  I.  c— Liv.,  i.,  55.)— 12.  (Liv.,  ii.,  8,)- 13.  (Ta- 
cit., 1.  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  liii.,  27.— Plut.,  Sull.,  c.  27.)— 14.  (Ta- 
cit.,  1.  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.v.,  6.— Liv.,  Epit,,  08.)— 15.  (Tacit., 
1.  c— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  17.)— 10.  (Snot ,  Dom.,  0.  6.)— 17. 
(Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  24a)— 18.  (Dicmvs.,  1.  r.)_10.  (r.ol).,  vii.,  1,2. 
—Liv.,  X.,  23.)— 20.  (Ex  Pont.,  iv.,  0,  32,)— 21.  (Liv.,  vii.,3.)— 
S2.  (Caim.,  I.,  xii.,  11).)- 23.  (iii.,  17.)— 24.  (Trist.,ii.,289,293.) 
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been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Some  writen 
consider  it  to  have  been  upon  the  north,  and  some 
upon  the  south  point  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus  ;  some 
that  it  stood  upon  a  different  summit  from  the  arx 
or  fortress,  with  the  intermxmtium  between  them  ■ 
others,  that  it  was  within  the  arx,  which  is  again 
referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  the  mount  which 
overhangs  the  Tiber,  and  by  others  to  the  opposite 
acclivity.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  folly 
discussed  in  the  following  works :  MarUan.,  XJrh. 
Rom.  Topogr.,  ii.,  1,  5. — Donat.,  De  Urb.  Rmi.~. 
Lucio  Mauro,  AnticMta  di  Rmna. — Andreas  Fulvio, 
Id. — Biondo,  Roma  Restaurat. — Nardini,  Roma  An- 
tica,  v.,  14. — Bunsen  and  Plattner,  Beschreibung 
Roms. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  502,  transl. 

III.  Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
mount,  including  both  summits,  as  well  as  the  in 
termonlium,  which  was  originally  called  Mons  Sa- 
turnius,'  and  afterward  Mons  Tarpeius,"  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  killed  and  buried  there  by 
the  Sabines  ;  and,  finally,  Mons  Capitolinus,  for  the 
reason  already  stated ;  and,  when  this  last  term 
became  usual,  the  name  of  Tarpeia  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  her 
destruction,'  viz.,  the  rock  from  which  criminals 
were  cast  down.  This  distinction,  pointed  out  by 
Varro,  is  material ;  because  the  epithet  Tarpeian, 
so  often  applied  by  the  poets  to  Jupiter,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  temple  stood 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  rock,  whereas  it  only 
proves  that  it  stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline 
Mount.  At  other  times  capitolium  is  used  to  desig- 
nate one  only  of  the  summits,  and  that  one  appa- 
rently distinct  from  the  arx  ;*  which  obscurity  ia 
farther  increased,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  mount,*  and  at  eth 
ers  for  one  of  the  summits  only.* 

There  were  three  approaches  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  first  was  by  a  flight  of 
100  steps  {centum  gradus''),  which  led  directly  to  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  other  two  were 
the  clivus  Capitolinus  and  clivus  Asyli,^  one  of  which 
entered  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  intermontium,  the  former  by  the  side  of 
the  Carceres  Tulliani,  the  latter  from  the  foot  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  accesses 
on  either  side  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Consultori ;  but 
which  of  these  was  the  clivus  Capitolinus  and 
which  the  clivus  Asyli,  will  depend  upon  the  dispu- 
ted situation  of  the  arx  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus Maximus. 

The  epithets  aurea'  and  fulgcns"  are  illustrative 
of  the  materials  with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
O.  M.  was  adorned  :  its  bronze  gates,"  and  gilt  ceil- 
ings and  tiles."  The  gilding  of  the  latter  alone  cost 
12,000  talents." 

IV.  Capitolium  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
chief  temples  in  other  cities  besides  Rome.'* 

CAPIT'ULUM.     {Vid.  Columna.) 

*CAP-NIOS  or  CAPNOS  (KaTtTtof  or  kotvSs),  a 
plant  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  referring  to 
the  Fumaria  officinalis,  or  common  Fumitory.  Sib- 
thorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F.  par 
viflora.  Lam.  It  is  the  Fel  tarn  of  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus."  The  juice  of  this  plant  was  used,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmia."  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  juice,  when  spread  over  the  eyes,  af- 


1.  (VatTo,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  42.)— 2.  (M.,  v.,  41.— Dionys, 
iii.,  p.  193  ;  iv.,  p.  247.)— 3.  (Van-o,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Dionys.,  I.,  p. 
OIL- Liv.,  i.,  33  ;  ii.,  8.— Anl.  Gell.,  v.,  12.)— 5.  (Liv.,  v.,  40.) 
— 6.  (Compare  Liv.,  ii.,  49;  in.,  15;  v.,  41. — Flor.,  iii.,  21.— 
Virg:.,  .^n.,  viii.,  652.— Serv.,  ad  Virp.,  1.  c.) — 7.  (Tacit.,  Hist., 
iii.,  71.)  — 8.  (Tacit.,  L  c)  — 9.  (Virg.,  .Sin.,  viii.,  348.)  — 10. 
(Hor.,  Carm.,  IIL,  iii.,  43.)— 11.  (Liv.,  x.,  23.)— 12.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xxiiii.,  18.)— 13.  (Pint.,  Poplic,  p.  104.)— 14.  (Sil.  Ilal.,  li. 
207.— Plant.,  Cnrc.,  II.,  ii.,  10.— Suet.,  Tiber.,  40.)— 15.  (Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  v.) — 16.  (H.  N.,  iiv.,  13.) 


CAPROS. 


CAPULUS. 


fecting  them  like  smoke  (Kanvog).  Its  flower  is 
purple.  The  modern  Greeks  call  this  plant  Kairvo 
and  Kanvoyopro.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  very 
abundantly  in  cultivated  places.' 

♦CAPP'ARIS  (Kanmpif),  a  plant  which  Sprengel, 
Stackhouse,  and  Schneider  agree  in  referring  to  the 
Capparis  Spinosa,  L.,  or  Thorny  Caper-bush.  Sib- 
thorp, however,  is  in  favour  of  a  variety  of  the  C. 
Spinosa,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Capparis 
mata.'  Dioscorides  mentions  several  Idnds  from 
different  countries,  all  differing  in  their  qualities. 
The  best  came  from  Caria,  the  next  in  the  order  of 
merit  from  Phrygia.' 

»CAPRA,  the  she-Goat,  the  all  of  the  Greeks. 
(Vid.  Capek.) 

*CAP'REA,  a  wild  she-Goat,  or,  rather,  a  species 
of  wild  goat  generally.  Pliny*  speaks  of  it  as  being 
possessed  of  a  very  keen  sight,  which  may,  perhaps, 
identify  it  with  the  Dorcas,  or  Gazelle.  Guvier, 
however,  makes  Pliny's  Caprea  the  same  with  the 
Cervus  Capreolus,  L.,  or  Roebuck.    {Yid.  Dorcas.') 

*CAPRIFICATIO,  the  process  of  caprification, 
or  a  ripening  of  figs  on  the  domestic  tree  by  means 
of  insects  found  on  the  wild  fig.  The  process  is 
described  briefly  by  Eustathius,'  and  more  at  large 
by  Pliny.'  The  former,  speaking  of  the  wild  fig- 
trees,  says  that  what  are  called  i/i^vcf  ("  little  gnats") 
pass  from  them  into  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig, 
and  strengthen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
its  falhng  off  from  the  tree.  The  latter  remarks 
that  the  wild  fig-tree  engenders  small  gnats  (culi- 
ces),  which,  when  the  natal  tree  decays,  and  fails  to 
afford  them  nutriment,  betake  themselves  to  the 
domestic  tree,  and,  penetrating  by  their  bites  into 
the  fruit  of  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselves, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  the  fruit  into 
which  they  have  entered  to  ripen.  These  insects 
consume,  also,  the  milky  humour  in  the  young  fruit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  make  them  ripen  more 
slowly.  The  process  of  caprification,  as  given  by 
modern  authorities,  is  as  follows  :  "  The  operation 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  following  facts, 
namely,  that  the  cultivated  fig  bears,  for  the  most 
part,  female  flowers  only,  while  the  male  flowers 
are  abundant  upon  the  wild  fig-tree  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  flower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  inside  of  the 
receptacle  which  constitutes  the  fruit.  It  is  hence 
found  necessary  to  surround  the  plantations  and 
gardens  containing  the  figs  with  branches  and  lunbs 
bearing  male  flowers  from  the  wild  fig-tree,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  fertilizing  the  female 
flowers  in  the  garden :  and  from  these  wild  flow- 
ers the  fertilizing  pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs 
upon  the  wings  and  legs  of  small  insects  which  are 
found  to  inhabit  the  fruit  of  the  wild  flg."* 

*CAPRIFrCUS  (epweog,  ipivoi),  the  wild  fig-tree, 
the  Ficus  Carica,  L.   ( Vid.  Syce,  and  Caphificatio.) 

*GAPRIMULGTJS.    (Vid.  Aigothelas.) 

*CAPROS  (Kdnpoi),  I.  the  wild  Boar,  called  by  the 
Romans  Aper.  (Vid.  Sns.)  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people,  and  it  was 
customary  to  serve  up  whole  ones  at  table.  Hence 
the  boar  was  termed  cana  caput,  or,  as  we  would 
say,  the  "  head  dish  ;"  hence,  also,  the  language  of 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  wild  boar,  "  animal  prop- 
ter comima  natum,"  "  an  animal  born  for  the  sake 
ofhanquets.'" 

*II.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Zeus  Aper  of  Linnaeus, 
called  in  Italian  Riondo,  and  in  French  Sauglier. 
It  is  a  small  yellowish  fislj,  inhabiting  the  Mediter- 

1.  (BiUerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  178.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  94 
-Theophrast    H.  P.,  i.,  3.— jEtius,  i.,  184.-Adams,  Append.; 
^V~?'  'BiUerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  136.)^.  (H.  N.,  xi 
n      ■    '..iFf  ®,"''^,*^;,™'''  ™'-  ■'■■  P-  'I^-)-  6.  (Comment,  in 


ranean,  and  is  the  same  with  the  perca.  pusilla  of 
Brunnich.' 

CAPSA  (,dim.  CAPSULA),  or  SCRINIUM,  was 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans. 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech- wood,* 
and  were  of  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  no  doubt 
respecting  their  form,  since  they  are  often  placeiJ 
by  the  side  of  statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  an  open  capsa 
with  six  rolls  of  books  in  it,  is  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii. 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  diffei- 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  flie  scrinium,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  considerable  number  of  rolls 
(scrinia  da  magnis^).  Boxes  used  for  preserving 
other  things  besides  books  were  also  called  capsae,* 
while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writings. 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  these  book- 
chests  were  called  capsarii,  and  also  custodes  scrin- 
ioTum  ;  and  the  slaves  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  be- 
hind their  young  masters, the  books,  c&c,  of  the  soa» 
of  respectable  Romans,  when  they  went  to  school, 
were  also  called  capsarii  {Quern  sequitur  cuslot 
angustcB  vernula  capsa^).  We  accordingly  find 
them  mentioned  together  with  the  paedagogi  {con- 
stat quosdam  cum  pcedagogis  et  cagsariis  uno  prandio 
necatos'). 

When  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  was  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  and  key ;'  whence 
Horace'  says  to  his  work,  "  Odisti  claves,  et  grata 
sigilla  ptidico."' 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  of  three  different  classes 
of  slaves : 

1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  ( Vid.  Bath  s, 
p.  147.)  In  later  times  they  were  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  praefectus  vigilum.'"  2.  Of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  capss,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  (Fid.  Capsa.)  3.  Of  those  who 
carried  the  books,  &c.,  of  boys  to  school.  {Vid. 
Capsa.) 

CAP'SULA.     {Vid.  Capsa.) 

CA'PULUS  {KaTTT!,  ^air,),  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
This  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  horn,  but 
sometimes  of  ivory"  or  of  silver,"  which  was  either 
embossed"  or  adorned  with  gems  {capulis  radianli- 
bus  ensesy*  Philostratus"  describes  the  hilt  of  a 
Persian  acinaces,  which  was  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  resemble  a  branch  with  its  buds. 
These  valuable  swords  descended  from  father  to 
son."  When  Theseus  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
Athens  before  his  father  ^geus,  he  is  known  by 
the  carving  upon  the  ivory  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  is 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.l- 2.  (H 
N.,  xvi.,  84.)— 3.  (Mai-t.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iv.,  18,  «  4.— 
Mart ,  xi.,  8.)--5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  jc.,  117.)-fi.  (Snet.,  Ner.,  36.)— 
li,'™^.-'  !•'  ^^i—^-  fEpist.,  I.,  IX.,  3.)— 9.  (Becker,  Gallns,  i., 
191.— Bottiger,  Sabina,  i.,  102.)— 10.  IDig.  1,  tit.  15,  s.  3.)— 11 
(Spartiaji.,  Hadr.,  10,  iy,apro^6noi.)-li.  (apyvpfn  Kun„: 
Hom.,Il,i.,219.)-13.  (Plm.,  H.N.,xxxiii.,  12.)-14.  (Claud' 
De  Laud.  Sti;.,  u,,  88.)— 15.  (Imag.,  ii  ,  9.)-16.  (Claud.,  1.  c  ) 
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thus  saTed  from  being  poisoned  by  the  aconite 
which  Medea  has  administered.' 

The  handles  of  knives  were  made  of  the  same 
materials,  and  also  of  amber."  Of  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  workmanship  sometimes  bestowed  on 
knife-handles,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
three  specimens  here  introduced.' 


The  term  capulus  is  likewise  applied  to  the  han- 
dle of  a  plough  by  Ovid,  as  quoted  in  AEATRnM,  p.  80. 

CAPUT,  the  head.  The  term  "  head"  is  often 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  "  per- 
son" or  "human  being."*  By  an  easy  transition, 
it  was  used  to  signify  "  life  :"  thus,  capita  damnari, 
plecli,  &c.,  are  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man's  status,  or 
civil  condition ;  and  the  persons  who  were  regis- 
tered in  the  tables  of  the  censor  are  spoken  of  as 
capita,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
civium,  and  sometimes  not.'  Thus  to  be  registered 
in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as  caput  habere  : 
and  a  slave  and  a  filius  familias,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  caput.  The  sixth  class 
of  Servius  Tullius  comprised  the  proletarii  and  the 
capite  censi,  of  whom  the  latter,  having  little  or  no 
property,  were  barely  rated  as  so  many  head  of  citi- 
zens. ° 

He  who  lost  or  changed  his  status  was  said  to  be 
capite  minutus,  deminutus,  or  capitis  min&rJ  The 
phrase  se  capite  deminuere  was  also  applicable  in 
dase  of  a  voluntary  change  of  status.' 

Capitis  minutio  is  defined  by  Gaius'  to  be  status 
permutatio.  A  Roman  citizen  possessed  libertas, 
civitas,  and  familia  :  the  loss  of  all  three,  or  of  lib- 
ertas and  civitas  (for  civitas  included  familia),  con- 
stituted the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  This  capi- 
tis deminutio  was  sustained  by  those  who  refused 
to  be  registered  at  the  census,  or  neglected  the  re- 
gistration, and  were  thence  called  inccnsi.  The  in- 
census  was  liable  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  lib- 
erty ;  but  this  being  a  matter  which  concerned  citi- 
zenship and  freedom,  such  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
flicted directly,  and  the  object  was  only  effected  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  his 
freedom.  (Fjd.  Banishment,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  service  might  also  be 
Bold.'"  A  Roman  citizen  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  lost  his  civil  rights,  together  with  his 
liberty,  but  he  might  recover  them  on  returning  to 
his  country.    (Vid.  Postliminium.)    Persons  con- 


1.  (Ond,  Met.,  vii.,  423.)— S.  (^J  o5  rai  XnSai  /laYofpnit  yi- 
i/mTni :  Eustath.  in  Dionvs.,  203.)— 3.  (Montfaucon,  Aatiq.  Ex- 
pliqu^o,  iii.,  122,  pi.  61.)^J.  (Cics.,  BeU.  Gall.,  iv.,  15.)— 5. 
(LiT.,  ill.,  24  i  X.,  47.)— 6.  (GoU.,  xvi.,  10.— Cic,  De  Repub.,ii., 
Sa.)— 7.  (Ilor.,  Carm.,  Ill,,  v.,  42.)— 8.  (Cic,  Top.,  c.  4.)— 9. 
(D;g.  4,  tit.  S,  1)  1.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  Cmoina,  34.— Ulp.,  Fragm., 
xi,  11.) 
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demned  to  ignominious  punishments,  as  to  Ine 
mines,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  A. 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave,  after  no- 
tice given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  became 
an  ancilla,  by  a  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.' 

The  loss  of  civitas  only,  as  when  a  man  was  in- 
terdicted from  fire  and  water,  was  the  media  capitis 
deminutio.     {Vid.  Banishment.) 

The  change  of  familia  by  adoption,  and  by  the  in 
manum  conventio,  was  the  minima  capitis  deminu- 
tio. A  father  who  was  adrogated  suffered  the  mini- 
ma  capitis  deminutio,  for  he  and  his  children  wen; 
transferred  into  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father 
A  son  who  was  emancipated  by  his  father  also  sus- 
tained the  minima  capitis  deminutio  ;  the  cause  of 
\^■hleh  could  not  be  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
freed  from  the  patria  potestas,  for  that  made  the 
son  a  liberum  caput ;  but  the  cause  was,  or  was 
considered  to  be,  the  form  of  sale  by  which  the 
emancipation  was  effected. 

A  judicium  capitale,  or  poena  capitalis,  was  one 
which  affected  a  citizen's  caput. 

CAPUT.     (yi(£.  Interest  OF  Money.) 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  soothsayers 
(haruspices)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  coming 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims slain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  vrhich 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the  liv- 
er, the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  caput  extorum.'  Any  disease 
or  deficiency  in  this  organ  was  considered  an  unfa- 
vourable omen  ;  whereas,  if  healthy  and  perfect,  it 
was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune.  The  haras 
pices  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  caReA  familiam, 
the  other  hostilis :  from  the  former  they  foretold 
the  fate  of  friends,  from  the  latter  that  of  enemies 
Thus  we  read'  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  mnti- 
lated  by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  "  familiar" 
part  (caput  jecinoris  a  familiari  parte  casum),  which 
was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word  "caput" 
here  seems  of  doubtful  application  ;  for  it  may  des- 
ignate either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the  liver,  or 
one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes  which 
form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part.  It  is, 
however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  understand 
by  it  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two  prom- 
inences, called  the  great  and  smaU,  or  right  and  left 
lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a  bad  sign 
{nihil  tristius  accidere  potuit) ;  if  well  defined,  or 
double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.* 

♦CARA,  a  plant.     (Yii.  Carehm.) 

*CAR'ABUS  (/ca/)a6of),  a  crustaceous  animal,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  classics.  It 
is  the  Locusta  of  Pliny,  in  French  langouste.  There 
is  some  difficulty,  remarks  Adams,  in  determining 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  applies.  Schneider 
thinks  it  was  certainly  not  the  Cancer  homans; 
and  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  C.  eh 
phas.^ 

CARACA'LLA  was  an  outer  garment  used  in 
Gaul,  and  not  unhke  the  Roman  lacerna.  {Vii.  Li 
cERNA.) .  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  th9 
Emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com 
pelled  all  the  people  that  came  to  court  to  wear  it, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Caracalla. 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  does  not  appear.ti 
have  reached  lower  than  the  knee,  but  Caracalls 
lengthened  it  so  as  to  reach  the  ankle.  It  after 
ward  became  common  among  the  Romans,  and  gar 
ments  of  this  kind  were  called  caracallae  Antoniante 

1.  (Ulp.,  Fraf.,  xi.,  11.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  53,all« 
Suet.,  Vesp.,  II.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  37,  s.  73.)— 3.  (Lit, 
viii.,  9.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  ii.,  12,  13.— I.iv.,  ixvii.,  26>-5 
(Schneider,  ad  Aristot.,  II  A  ,  iv.,  3. — Adams,  'Vppend.,  8.T.H 
6.  (Aurel.  Vict.,  Epit,,  21  J 
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to  distinguish  them  from  the  Gallic  caracalla.'  It 
usually  had  a  hood  to  it,  and  came  to  be  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome'  speaks  of  "palliolum  mircc  pul- 
chritudinis  in  modum  caracallarum  sei  absque  cucul- 
lis." 

CARBA'TINA.    (Vid.  Pero.) 

*CARBUNC'ULUS  (uvBpa^),  the  Carbuncle,  a 
precious  stone,  deriving  its  name,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  small  ignited 
coal.  The  ancients  called  by  these  two  names  all 
the  red  transparent  gems,  which  have  since  been 
distinguished  by  the  different  appellations  of  Ruby, 
Garnet,  &c.,  all  of  which  they  regarded  merely  as 
species  of  the  Carbuncle.  Theophrastus  and  Stra- 
bo  enumerate  the  Carthaginian  and  Garamantian 
carbunculi  among  those  most  in  repute.  "  Those 
carbuncles,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "which  Pliny 
calls  Alabandic,  because  they  were  cut  and  polish- 
ed at  Alabanda,  were  precious  garnets,  still  called 
by  some  mineralogists  Alabandines  or  Alamandines. 
What  he  afterward  says  of  Alabandic  carbuncles, 
which  were  darker  coloured  and  rougher  than  oth- 
ers, may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  near  Ala- 
banda both  precious  and  common  garnets  were  ob- 
tained." The  term  Carbunculiis  was  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  black  marble,  on  account  of  its  like- 
ness to  a  quenched  coal,  and  out  of  which  mirrors 
were  sometimes  made.' 

CARCER.  Career  {kerker,  Ger.,  yopyvpa,  Greek) 
is  connected  with  ipnoi  and  elpja,  the  guttural  be- 
ing interchanged  with  the  aspirate.  Thus  also  Var- 
ro,*  "  Career  a  coercendo  quod  prokihentur  exire.^* 

Caecer  (Greek).  Imprisonment  was  seldom 
used  among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
offences  ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement.  We  do,  in- 
deed, find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
by  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  used  as  a  punishment.  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  Uable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a  speci- 
fied time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  defaulters,  and  to  ensure  regularity  of 
payment.'  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.'  The  arifioi  also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  were  subject  to  the  same  consequen- 
ces.' Moreover,  we  read  of  a  (Jeo/iof  for  theft  ;  but 
this  was  a  TzpoarifiTi/ia,  or  additional  penalty,  the  in- 
fliction of  which  was  at  the  option  of  the  court 
which  tried  the  case ;  and  the  deo/iof  itself  was  not 
an  imprisonment,  but  a  public  exposure  in  the  ?ro- 
doKuKicri,  or  stocks,  for  five  days  and  nights — the  to 
ev  ^vhp  dsSioBai.  We  may  here  observe,  that  in 
most  cases  of  theft  the  Athenians  proceeded  by 
"  civil  action ;"  and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
defendant  (el  rig  Idiav  diarjv  K^onijg  aloirj),  he  had 
to  pay,  by  way  of  reparation,  twice  the  value  of  the 
stolen  property:  this  was  required  by  laio.  The 
irpoarifiTj/ia  was  at  the  discretion  oftlie  courts  Still 
the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  se,  as  a  punishment, 
was  not  strange  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  we  find 
that  Plato'  proposes  to  have  three  prisons :  one  of 
Ihese  was  to  be  a  au(j>povwrnpi,ov,  or  penitentiary ; 
(mother  a  place  of  punishment — a  sort  of  penal  set- 
tlement away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
different  names  :  thus  there  was  the  'kvayKalov,  in 
BcEotia;  the  Keddaf,  at  Sparta;  the  Kepa/ioc,  at 
Cyprus;  the  Kwf,  at  Corinth  ;  and,  among  the  loni- 

1  (Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Cajs.,  21.-Spartian.,  Sev.,  2I.-Anton., 
^^i',?-^T?-  '^.P-'  128.)-3.  (Theophrast.,  De  LapH.,  c.  31,  32! 
-HiU,  ad  oc.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  156.— Adams,  Append., 
«  "/A  S"  '■'".f -.'''"■V'^-  ^^i-^-  (BSckh,  ii.,  57,  transl.)-! 
?;  P^osth-,  c.  Mid.,  529,  26.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr  730 
•'.)—«.  (Demoslh.,c.  Timocr.,  736.)— 9.  {Leg.,  X.,  15.)  ' 
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ans,  the  yopyvpa,  as  at  Samos.'  The  prison  at 
Athens  was  in  former  times  called  iea/xur^piov,  and 
afterward,  by  a  sort  of  euphemism,  oMT/fia.  It  was 
chiefly  used  as  a  guardhouse,  or  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public  ofHceri 
called  the  eleven,  ol  hdeKO.  One  gate  in  the  prison, 
through  which  the  condemned  were  led  to  execu- 
tion, was  called  ro  Xapavelov.' 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  delv. 
Thus,  in  the  oath  of  the  povXevrai,  or  senators,  oc- 
curs the  phrase  ov6e  Sijau  'Adijvaiuv  oiSeva.  Hence 
we  have  the  phrase  uSea/jog  (jiviaKjj,'  the  "libera 
custodia"  of  the  Romans,  signifying  thai  a  party 
was  under  strict  surveillance  and  guard,  though  not 
confined  within  a  prison. 

Caroer  (Roman).  A  career  or  prison  was  first 
built  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius,  overhanging  the 
Forum.*  This  was  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  added  to  it  a  souterram  or  dungeon,  called 
from  him  the  Tullianum.  Sallust'  describes  this  as 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonework.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,'  being,  in  fact, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which  was 
sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  conspiracies.' 
Varro'  tells  us  that  the  Tullianum  was  also  named 
"  Lauturaiae,"  from  some  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  or,  as  others  think,  in  allusion  to  the  "  Lau-_ 
tumiae"  of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  solid' 
rock.  In  later  times  the  whole  building  was  called 
the  "  Mamertine."  Close  to  it  were  the  Scalse  Ge- 
moniaB,  or  steps,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo- 
rum, to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.' There  were,  however,  other  prisons  besides 
this,  though,  as  we  might  expect,  the  words  of  Ro- 
man historians  generally  refer  to  this  alone.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  decem- 
vir, and  in  it  he  was  himself  put  to  death.'" 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  and  also  as  a  place 
of  execution,  to  which  purpose  the  Tullianum  was 
specially  devoted.  Thus  Sallust"  tells  us  that  Len- 
tulus,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was  strangled  there. 
Livy  also"  speaks  of  a  conspirator  being  delegatus  in 
Tullianum,  which  in  another  passage"  is  otherwise 
expressed  by  the  words  in  inferiorem  demissus  car- 
cerem,  necatusque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  "  ro- 
bur,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of  Festus  ; 
"  Robur  in  carcere  dicitur  is  locus,  quo  prtscipitalur 
rmleficorum  genus."  This  identity  is  farther  shown 
by  the  use  made  of  it ;  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  the  following  passages  :  "  In  robore 
et  tenebris  exspirare."^*  "Robur  el  saxum  (sc.  Tar- 
peium)  minitari."^^  So  also  we  read  of  the  "  catenas 
— et  Italum  robur."" 

CAR'CERES.     (,Vid.  CiEons.) 

*CARCHARTAS  (napxapiag),  a  species  of  fish, 
called  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  French 
Requin.  The  scientific  name  is  Squalus  carcharias, 
L.,  or  Carcharias  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  The  Carchari- 
as is  the  same  with  the  Lamia  of  Aristotle,"  Galea, 
and  Pliny ;"  the  Idjivri  of  Oppian ;  the  midv  ^alar- 
Tto(  ("  sea-dog")  of  ^lian ;"  and  the  xapxapog  kv6v 
of  Lycophron."    It  has  also  been  called  by  some 


1.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  45.1—2  (Pollux 
Onom.,Tiii.,  103.— Wachsmuth,Hellen.Alterth.,  ii  I '(,95  Ml 
-3.  (Thucjrd.,  iii.,  34.)^.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.)-5.  (Cat.'  65.)-6 
(Juv.  Sat,,  m.,  312.)-7.  (LiT.,xxvi.,  27  ;  xEtii.,  26.)-8.  (1.  c.) 
-9  (Cramer  Anc  Italy,  i.,  430.)-10.  (Liv.,  iii.,  57.-Plin. 
H  N.  vu.,  36.)-Il.  (1.  c  )--12.  (xxix.,  22.)-13. '(x«iv.,  44 
^n,  Liv.,  xxx™,.,  59.--Sallust,  L  c.)-15.  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  iv, 
29.)— 16.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  x  1  .,  18,)— 17.  (II  A  v  5  \—%S 
(H.  N.,  ix„  24.)-19.  (N.  A.,  i,,  17.)-l20:  (C^sand.,  34^ 
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Piscis  JmuE,  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be 
tlie  fish  which  swallowed  Jona.' 

CARCHE'SIUM  (.Kapxnaiov),  a  beaker  or  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Ju- 
piter to  Alcmena  on  the  night  of  his  visit  to  her." 
It  was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.'  It 
was  much  employed  in  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
anl  honey.*  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a 
magnificent  carchesiura,  which  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and  richly  engraved 
with  representations  of  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  considerably  more  than  a  pint,  and  its  handles 
were  so  large  as  easily  to  admit  a  man's  hand. 


The  same  term  was  used  to  designate  the  tops  of 
a  ship,  that  is,  the  structure  surrounding  the  mast 
immediately  above  the  yard  (»irf.  Axtexxa),  into 
which  the  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
I  lie  sail,  to  obtain  a  distant  view,  or  to  discharge 
missiles  (hie  summi  superat  carchesia  rruiM?).  This 
was  probably  called  "  carchesium"  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  cup  of  that  name.  The 
ceruchi  or  other  tackle  may  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  to  the 
handles  of  the  cup  (summilas  mali,  per  quam  funes 
trajiciunt ;'  foramina,  qua  summo  mali  funes  reeipi- 
v.nt'').  Pindar'  calls  the  yard  of  a  ship  "  the  yolie  of 
its  carchesium,"  an  expression  well  suited  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts. 

The  carchesia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  man  in  the  smallest.  Breastworks  (^apa- 
Kia)  were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  (rpoxn- 
Xlai,  trochlea)  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.'  The  continuation  of  the  mast  above 
the  carchesium  was  called  "  the  distaflT"  {rjlamTri), 
corresponding  to  our  topmast  or  topgallant-mast." 
This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel  was  sometimes  made 
to  produce  a  gay  and  imposing  effect  when  seen 
from  a  distance  (lueiia  qua  splendent  summi  carche- 
sia mali^^).  The  carchesium  was  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  (versatile"),  so  that  by  means 
of  its  apparatus  of  pulleys  it  served  the  purposes  of 
a  crane. 

*CARCIN1UM  (icapKiviov),  according  to  Pennant, 
^  species  of  shellfish,  the  same  with  the  Cancer 
Bernardus,  Linn.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  say  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
aame  Carcinion  generically  to  the  parasite  crusta- 

1.  (Adams,  AppGnd.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (PhoTccydes,  p.  97-100,  ed. 
etuiz.) — 3.  (Athenieus,  xi.,  49.— Macro!).,  Sat.,  v.,  21.) — 4. 
(Sappho,  FraB.— Virg.,  GcorR.,  iv.,  380.— .^En.,  v.,  77.— Ovid, 
Met.,  vii.,  246.— Stat.,  Aohill.,  il.,  6.— AthouiDUS,  v.,  28.)— 5. 
'Lucil.,  Sat.,  iii.— Eurip.,  Hoc,  1237.— Schol.,  ad  loc.)— D. 
■,Sorv.  in  jEn.,  v.,  77.)—".  (Nonius,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Nem.,  v.,  04  , 
—9.  (Moscliion,  ap.  Athon.,  v.,  43.)— 10.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.,  i., 
555.— Schol.,  ad  loc— Athenmus,  xi.,  49.)— 11.  (Catullus,  ap. 
Non.— Apuloius,  Met.,  li.)— 12.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  2,  10.— Schneider, 
ad  loc.) 
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cea  which  lodge  themselves  in  the  empty  shells  pt 
the  mollusca,  and  which  the  Latins  designated  by 
the  synonymous  appellation  of  Cancelli.  Aldrovan- 
dus,  Gesner,  Rondelet,  Swammerdam,  and  othei 
modem  naturalists,  preserve  this  last  denomina 
tion ;  but  Fabricius  has  bestowed  that  of  Pagurut 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  which  the  anc.ents  des- 
ignated a  sort  of  crab,  or  one  of  the  biachyurous 
Crustacea.  Aristotle  mentions  the  fact,  now  sc 
well  established,  that  the  shell  serving  as  an  habi- 
tation  to  the  Carcinion  or  Pagurus  was  not  of  its 
own  formation ;  that  it  had  possessed  itself  of  it  af 
ter  the  death  of  the  molluscous  animal  which  had 
formed  it ;  and  that  its  body  was  not  adherent  to 
it,  as  is  that  of  the  last-mentioned  animal.' 

»CAR'CINUS  (/cap/ct'vof),  the  genus  Cancer  ox  Crah, 
of  which  many  species  are  described  by  Aristotle. 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  the  Velvet 
crab,  or  Cancer  velutinus,  L."  The  Kapnivo^  ttotu- 
jiiof  belongs  to  the  genus  Thelphusa.  "  This  species 
of  crab  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  among  the  Greeks, 
and  we  see  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
where  it  is  represented  with  so  much  truth  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Particular  mention  is 
made  of  this  crustaceum  in  the  writings  of  Phny, 
Dioscorides,  Nicander,  and  others.  It  is  the  Grari- 
cio  or  Granzo  of  the  Italians.  It  was  believed  that 
the  ashes  of  this  species  were  useful,  from  their 
desiccative  qualities,  to  those  who  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  either  by  employing  those  ashes 
alone,  or  mixed  with  incense  and  gentian.  Accord- 
ing to  JElian,  the  fresh-water  crabs,  as  well  as  the 
tortoises  and  crocodiles,  foresaw  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  and,  about  a  month  previously  to  that 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  Crustacea  termed 
by  modern  naturalists  Ocypode  is  probably  the  same 
of  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  which  the 
Greeks,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements, 
designated  as  the  Hippeus  ('IinrCTf),  or  "Horseman." 
— With  regard  to  the  Cancer  Pinnotheres,  or  small 
Crab,  vid.  PlN^-opHYLiX.' 

♦CARDAM'INE  {KapSa/iivji),  the  second  species 
of  'Siav/iCpwv.  The  term  is  apphed  by  modem 
botanists  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Cresses. 
{Vid.  Sisymbrium.)* 

♦CARDAMO'JIUM,  according  to  Pliny,'  a  species 
of  aromatic  shrub,  producing  a  seed  or  grain  of  the 
same  name  with  the  parent  plant.  This  seed  was 
used  in  unguents.  The  Roman  writer  mentions 
ibur  kinds  of  this  seed  :  the  first,  which  was  the 
best,  was  of  a  very  bright  green,  and  hard  to  break 
up ;  the  second  was  of  a  whitish-red  colour ;  the 
third,  smaller,  and  of  a  darker  hue ;  the  fourth  and 
worst,  of  different  colours,  having  little  odour,  and 
very  friable.  The  Cardamomum  had  a  fragrance 
resembling  that  of  Coslus,  or  Spikenard.  The  Car- 
damomum of  the  shops  at  the  present  day  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
fruit  or  seed  of  the  Amomtim  Cardamomutn.  It 
comes,  not  from  Arabia,  as  Pliny  says  the  ancient 
kinds  did,  but  from  India ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in 
this  way  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  obtained 
theirs,  by' the  Red  Sea,  and  the  overland  trade 
through  Arabia.  Only  three  kinds  are  known  at 
the  present  day,  the  large,  medium,  and  small  sized. 
M.  Bonastre  thinks  that  cardamomum  means  "  am(>- 
mum  in  husks,"  or  "  husk-amomum"  (amomt  a  sUi- 
qucs),  the  Egyptian  term  kardh  meaning,  as  he  says, 
"a  husk."  Other  etymologists,  however,  make 
the  term  in  question  come  from  KapSia,  "a  heart," 
and  afiujiov,  and  consider  it  to  mean  "  strengthen- 
ing, exhilarating,  or  cardiac  amomum."' 

1.  (Griffith's  Cuvler,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  304.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append., 
a.  v.^ — 3.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  278,  seqq.) — 4.  (Adams, 
Append.,  B.  V.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  xri.,  13.)— 6.  (Fie,  ad  Phn.,  1.  c.) 
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•OARD'AMUM  (xdpda/iov),  a  species  of  plant. 
Schneider  remarks  that  Sprengel  holds  it  to  be  the 
Levidmm.  sativum,  or  caltivated  Pepper-wort ;  Stack- 
house,  however,  is  for  the  Sisymbrium  nasturtium, 
or  Water-cress  ;  while  Coray  thinks  it  is  either 
the  Lepidium  perfoliatum,  or  Vrientaie,  Tournefort. 
"There  can  be  little  doubt,"  observes  Adams, 
"  that  it  was  a  sort  of  Cress,  but  the  species  cannot 
be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty.'" 

CARDO  (iJoipof,  ari^ifevs,  arpofiy^,  ycyylvjio^), 
a  hinge,  a  pivot. 

The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  general  form  of  a  door,  as  we 
find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the  top  and  bottom  (a,  i)  in 
ancient  remains  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  bronze. 
The  second  figure  represents  a  bronze  hinge  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum:  its 
pivot  (6)  is  exactly  cylindrical.  Under  these  is 
drawn  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  other  large  edi- 
fice, with  the  plan  of  the  folding-doors.  The  pivots 
move  in  holes  fitted  to  receive  them  (i,  J),  each  of 
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which  is  in  an  angle  behind  the  antepagmentum 
{marmoreo  izratus  stridens  in  limine  cardo^).  This  rep- 
resentation illustrates  the  following  account  of  the 
breaking  down  of  doors  :  "  JanucR  evulsis  funditus 
cardinibus  prosternuntur."^  When  Hector  forces  the 
gate  of  the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  it  by  breaking 
both  the  hinges  (afKpoTcfiovc  ■&ai.pov(*),  i.  e.,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiasts,  the  pivots  {arpofiyya;)  at 
the  top  and  bottom.    (Vid.  Cataracta.) 

According  to  the  ancient  lexicons,  "  cardo"  de- 
noted not  only  the  pivot,  but  sometimes  the  socket 
{foramen)  in  which  it  turned.  On  this  assumption 
we  may  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  such  expressions 
as  Pastes  a  carding  vellit,  and  Emoti  procumbunt  car- 
dine  pastes  ;^  ^acpuv  i^epvaavre^.^  In  these  instan- 
ces, "postis"  appears  to  have  meant  the  upright 
pillar  {a,  b)  in  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  whole 
of  this  "  post,"  including  the  pivots,  appears  to  be 
called  aTpo(j>ev(  and  "  cardo"  by  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  who  say  that  it  was  best  made  of  elm,  be- 
cause elm  does  not  warp,  and  because  the  whole 
door  will  preserve  its  proper  form,  if  this  part  re- 
mains unaltered.' 

To  prevent  the  grating  or  creaking  noise*  (stri- 
dor,' strepilus^')  made  by  opening  a  door,  lovers  and 
others  who  had  an  object  in  silence  {cardine  taciio'-^) 
poured  water  into  the  hole  in  which  the  pivot 
moved.'" 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  used  hinges  exactly 
like  those  now  in  common  use.  Four  Roman  hin- 
ges of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
shown  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  proper  Greek  name  for  this  kind  of  hinge 
was  yiyy'Xviioc  :  whence  Aristotle"  applies  it  to  the 


joint  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatomists  call 
those  joints  of  the  human  body  ginglymaid  which 
allow  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  as  the  elbow 
joint.  Of  this  kind  of  hinge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  through  a  series  of  rings  locking  into  one  an- 
other, we  have  examples  in  helmets  and  cuirasses.' 
The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
veying land  was  called  "  cardo"  (vid.  Ageimenso- 
EEs) ;"  and  it  farther  explains  the  application  of  the 
same  term  to  the  North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on 
which  the  heavens  revolved.  =  The  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon 
another  pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;•  and  the  conception  of  these  two 
principal  points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to 
the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the  east  and 
west  also.'  Hence  our  "  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass" are  called  by  ancient  writers  guatuor  cardines 
orbis  terrarum,  and  the  four  principal  winds,  N.,  S., 
E.,  and  W.,  are  the  cardinales  venti.' 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
for  hinges  on  a  door  may  be  traced  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  terms  to  various  contrivances 
connected  with  the  arts  of  life,  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  tenon  {cardo,  arpdipiyf)  and  mcitise 
{foramen,  /Jairtf)  in  carpentry  ;'  tignum  cardina- 
tum  ;'  cardines  securiculati,'  i.  e.,  dove-tailed  ten- 
ons, called  securiculati  because  they  had  the  sh?^)e 
of  an  axe  (securicula).  We  also  find  these  terms 
apphed  to  the  pivot  which  sustained  and  moved  the 
hand  on  the  dial  {orbis)  of  an  anemoscope-,"  to  the 
pins  at  the  two  ends  of  an  axle,  on  which  it  re- 
volves ;"  and  to  cocks  used  for  drawing  fluids 
through  pipes  {bronze  cock  in  the  Museum  at  Naples"). 

Lastly,  "  cardo"  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  affairs,'^  and  a  defi- 
nite age  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  {turpes  extremi 
cardinis  annos^*).  , 

♦CARDUE'LIS,  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this- 
tles, whence  its  Latin  name,  from  carduus,  "a  this- 
tle." It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Acanthis 
of  Aristotle."     {Vid.  Acanthis.) 

*CARD'UUS,  the  Thistle,  of  which  several  kinds 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  "KevKaKavBog  of 
Theophrastus"  {uKavda  Ti-evnii  of  Bioscorides")  is 
the  Carduus  leucographus  of  modern  botanists :  the 
UKavda  ^a'kKsla  is  the  Carduus  cyanmdes,  L.  The 
Kipaiov  of  Dioscorides,  so  called  because  reputed  to 
heal  in  varicose  complaints  {xipao;,  varix),  is  the 
C.  Marianus,  or  St.  Mary's  'Thistle.  The  modem 
Greek  name  is  Kov(j>ayKado.  Sibthorp  found  it  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  Constan- 
tinople. It  grows  wild,  according  to  Billerbeck, 
throughout  Europe."    The  aKoXv/io;  is  a  species  of 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Ciris,  222. — Eurip.,  Phcen., 
114-116.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 3.  (Apuleius,  Met.,  i.)— 4.  (11.,  lii., 
45!t.)— 5.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  ii.,  480,  493.)— 6.  (Quiat.,  Smym.,  x., 
388.)— 7.  (Thenplirast.,  H.  P.,  v.,  3,  5.— PUn.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  77.) 
—8.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  449.)— 9.  (Orid,  Met.,  xi.,  608.)— 10.  (Id. 
ib.,  xiT.,  782.)— 11.  (TibuU.,  I.,  vi.,  20.— Propert.,  I.,  xii.,  25.) 
-'2    (Plaut.,  Cuicul.,  I.,  ui.,  l-4.)-13.  (H.  A.,  iv.,  4.) 


1.  (Bronzes  of  Siris  in  Brit.  Museum.  — Xon  ,  De  Re  Equestr., 
xii.,  6.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Decumauus. — Tsid.,  Orig.,  xv.,  14.) — 
3.  (Varro,  De  Ee  Bust.,  i.,  2.— Ovid,  Ep.  Ex  Pom.,  ii.,  10,  45.) 
— 4.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  41.— Vitruv.,  vi.,  1  ;  ii.,  1.)— 5. 
(Lucan,  v.,  71.) — 6.  (Servius,  ad  .ffin.,  i,,  85.) — ''.  (Josejihus, 
Ant.  Jud.,  111.,  vi.,  3.)— 8.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  15.)— 9.  (x.,  10.)— 10. 
(Varro,  De  Ee  East.,  iii.,  6.)— 11 .  (Vitruv.,  x.,  32.,^12.  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.,  Av.,  450.)— 13.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  i.,  672.)— 14.  (Lu 
can.  Til.,  381.1—15.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  1.)— 16.  (H.  P.,  vi.,  4.)  17 
(iii.,  14.— Sprongel,  R  H.  H.,  vol.  i.,  p.  185.)— 18.  (Flora  Classi 
ca,  p.  208.) 
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edible  thistle,  and,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  the  same 
with  the  Scolymus  Hispanims ;  Schneider,  however, 
is  in  favour  of  the  Cynara  carduneulus,  or  Cardon 
Artichoke.'     {Vid.  Acantha.) 

♦CAR'EUM  (icdpog),  the  plant  called  Carroway, 
the  Carum  carui,  L.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
country  of  Caria,  where  the  best  grew,"  and  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  an  adjective,  there  being  an  ellip- 
sis of  cuminum ;  for  the  Careum  is,  in  truth,  the  Cu- 
minum  sylvestre.  BiUerbeck  thinks^  that  the  Chara 
or  Cara  which  the  soldiers  of  Caesar*  ate  with  milk, 
and  which  they  also  made  up  into  bread  during  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  prevailed  in  the  camp 
of  the  latter  at  Dyrrhachium,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  the  Careum.  Cuvier,'  however,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  (une  espece  de  chau,  sauvage),  of  which 
Jacquin  has  given  a  description  under  the  title  of 
Crambe  Tartaria.  The  Chara  of  modern  botanists  is 
quite  different  from  this,  being  a  small  aquatic  herb. 

*CAREX,  a  species  of  Rush.  The  Carex  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil'  with  the  epithet  acuta,  and  Martyn' 
remarks  of  it  as  follows  :  "  This  plant  has  so  little 
said  of  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  species 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  name.  It  is  called 
'  sharp'  by  Virgil,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  is  no  more  than  what  Ovid  has  said  of 
the  Juncas,  or  common  Rush.  It  is  mentioned  also 
in  another  passage  of  Virgil,'  '  tu  post  carccta  late- 
bas,'  from  which  we  can  gather  no  more  than  that 
these  plants  grew  close  enough  together  for  a  per- 
son to  conceal  himself  behind  them.  Catullus 
mentions  the  Carcx. together  with  Fern,  and  tells 
what  season  is  best  to  destroy  them.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  diflBcult  to  determine  what  the  Carex  is 
from  ancient  authorities,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
account  of  Anguillara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
Padua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush  Ca- 
reze,  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  Carex  modern- 
ized. Caspar  Bauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush 
which  he  has  called  Juncus  acutus  panicula  sparsa. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  common  hard  rush,  which 
grows  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil. 
It  is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than 
our  conunon  soft  rush,  which  seems  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Juncits."' 

*OARIS  (Kapig),  a  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crus- 
tacea According  to  Adams,  it  is  the  Squilla  of 
Cicero  and  Phny,'°  a  term  that  has  been  retained  in 
the  Linnaean  nomenclature.  It  is  the  Cancer  squil- 
la, L.  The  larger  kind  of  Squilla,  he  adds,  is  called 
White  Shrimp  in  England ;  the  smaller.  Prawn. 
The  (copif  Kv(^fi  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  the  Can- 
cer squilla,  called  in  French  Crcvette.  In  the  sys- 
tems of  Latreille  and  Fleming,  the  term  Carides  is 
applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Crustacea.  In  these 
systems,  the  Prawn  gets  the  scientific  name  of 
Palamon  serrdtus,  the  common  Shrimp  that  of 
Crangon  vulgaris."^^ 

CARINA.     {Vid.  Navis.) 

CARMENTA'LIA.  Carmenta,  also  called  Car- 
mentis,  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Evander,  who  came  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
and  settled  in  Latium  ;  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  the  Latin 
alphabetical  characters  as  distinguished  from  the 
Etruscan."  In  honour  of  this  Carmenta,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  more  than  human,"  were  celebrated 
the  Carmenta.Ua,*  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 


1.  (BiUerbock,  I.  c,  and  p.  205.)— 5.  (Pliu.,  II.  N.,  xix.,  8.— 
BiUcrbeok,  Flora  Classirii,  ]>.  29.)— 3.  (F.  C,  p.  80.)— 4.  (Uell. 
Civ.,  iii.,  48.) — 5.  (aJ  Cjcs.,  1.  c,  Leinaire's  cd.) — 6.  (Georg.,  iii.. 
All,)— 7.  (ad  Virg.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Eclos.,  iii.,  20.)— 9.  (Martyn,  1. 
I!.)— 10.  (Cic,  Do  Nat.  Door.,  ii.,  4H.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  ix.,  42.)- 
11.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 12.  (Niobuhr,  Hum.  Hist.,  i.,  p. 
67,  transl.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  li.,  14,)— 13.  (Liv.,  i,,  71.)— 14.  (Vai- 
ru,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.) 
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Romulus,  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Plii. 
tarch."  These  were  feriae  stativas,  i.  e.,  annuity 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  11th  of  January  ;  and  an 
old  calendar'  assigns  to  them  the  four  following 
days  besides ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  confir- 
mation in  Ovid.'  A  temple  was  erected  to  the 
same  goddess  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  afterward  called  Scel- 
erata.*  The  name  Carmenta  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  her  from  her  prophetic  character,  carmens 
or  carmentis  being  synonymous  with  vates.  The 
word  is,  of  course,  connected  with  carmen,  as 
prophecies  were  generally  delivered  in  verse.  Her 
Greek  title  was  Oi/xtc-^  Plutarch'  tells  us  that 
some  supposed  Carmenta  to  be  one  of  the  Fates 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men :  we  know, 
moreover,  that  other  divinities  were  called  by  the 
same  name  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Carmenta  Post- 
verta  and  Carmenta  Prorsa  were  invoked  in  cases 
of  childbirth ;  for  farther  information  with  respect 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  GelL,  xvi.,  6  ;  Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  634. 
.  CARNEIA  (Kapvcla),  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo  Car- 
neios,  which,  according  to  Sosibius,'  was  instituted 
Olymp.  26 ,  although  Apollo,  under  the  name  of 
Carneios,  was  worshipped  in  various  places  of  Pel- 
oponnesus,  particularly  at  Amycte,  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian  migration.' 
Wachsmuth,'  referring  to  the  passage  of  Athenaeus 
above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Carneia  had  long  be- 
fore been  celebrated ;  and  that  when,  in  Olymp. 
36,  Therpander  gained  the  victory,  musical  con- 
tests were  only  added  to  the  other  solemnities  ol 
the  festival.  But  the  words  of  Athenaeus,  who  is 
the  only  authority  to  which  Wachsmuth  refers,  do 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretation,  for  no  distinc- 
tion is  there  made  between  earlier  and  later  solem- 
nities of  the  festival,  and  Athenasus  simply  says 
the  institution  of  the  Carneia  took  place  Olymp. 
26  ('Eyevero  de  rj  ^iatg  rurv  Kapveccjv  Kara  ttjv 
^icT7]V  Kol  eiKoaTrjv  ''D'h^firzLdda,  tjf  2tj(7i6iOf  (^olv,  h 
TU  nepl  xpovav).  The  festival  began  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  of  Carneios^Metageitnion  of  the 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.'"  It  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the 
Attic  Boedromia.  During  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion, nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each 
of  which  nine  men  lived  in  the  manner  of  a  mihtary 
camp,  obeying  in  everything  the  commands  of  a 
heradd.  Miiller  also  supposes  that  a  boat  was  car- 
ried round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Carneian 
Apollo  {'AnoM.ov  aTcpiiariaci),  both  adorned  with 
lustratory  garlands,  called  SUrilov  oTEuuanaiov,  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naupac- 
tus  into  Peloponnesus."  The  priest  conducting  the 
sacrifices  at  the  Carneia  was  called  'AyriT^;,  whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name 
'AyrjTopia  or  'Ayijropciov ;'"  and  from  each  of  the 
Spartan  tribes  five  men  (Kapvcdrai)  were  chosen 
as  his  ministers,  whose  office  lasted  four  years,  du- 
ring which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry." 
Some  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Sra^D/lodpd/joi." 
Therpander  was  the  first  who  gained  the  prize  in 
the  nmsical  contests  of  the  Carneia,  and  the  musi- 
cians of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  compet- 
itors for  the  prize  at  this  festival,"  and  the  last  ol 
this  school  who  engaged  in  the  contest  was  Periclei- 
das."     When  we  read  in  Herodotus"  and  Thucyd- 


1.  (Romul..  c.  21.)— 2.  (Grut.,  p.  133.)— 3.  (Past.,  i.,  467.)- 
4.  (Liv.,  ii.,49.)— 5.  (Dionys.,  i.,  31.)— 6.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (ap.  Athen., 
xiv.,  p.  635.)— 8.  (Mailer's  Dorians,  i.,  3,  4  8,  and  li.,  8,4  15.)— 
9.  (Ilellcn.  .AHcrthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  257.)— 10.  (Athcasus,  iv.,  P 
141. — Eustalli.  ad  II.,  xxiv.,  sub  fin. — Pint.,  Symp.,  viii.,  1.)— 
11.  (Dorians,  i.,  3,  4  8,  noto  s.)— 12.  (Hcsych.,  s.  v.  'Ayi^riipa 
ol'.)— 13.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  Kaprcdrai.) — 14.  (Ilesvrh.,  s  v. — Com 
pare  Bckker,  Anocdot.,  p.  2115.)— 15.  (Mullcr,'Dor.,  iv.,  6,  4  3,1 
—16.  (Pint.,  De  Mus.,  6.)— 17.  (vi.    106  :  vii.,  206.1 


CARPENTUM. 


KARPOU  DIKE. 


ides"  that  the  Spartans,  during  the  celebration  of 
this  ftstival,  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field 
against  an  enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
striction v.as  not  peculiar  to  the  Carneia,  but  com- 
mon to  all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Greeks  ;  traces 
of  it  are  found  even  in  Homer." 

Carneia  were  also  celebrated  at  Gyrene,'  in  The- 
ra,'  in  Gythion,  Messene,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris.' 

CAR'NIFEX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
who  executed  slaves  and  foreigners,'  but  not  citi- 
zens, who  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
slaves.  It  was  also  his  business  to  administer  the 
torture.  This  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city,' 
but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esquilina,' 
near  the  place  destined  for  the"  punishment  of 
slaves,'  called  Sestertium  under  the  emperors." 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Plautus,"  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
the  prison  under  the  triumviri  capitales ;  but-there 
does  not  appear  sufficient  authority  for  this  opinion.'" 

*C  \RO'TA,  the  wild  Carrot,  called  by  the  Greeks 
6avK0(^.    (Vid.  Daucus.) 

CARPENTUM,  a  cart ;  also  a  rectangular  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  enclosed,  and  with  an  arched  or 
sloping  cover  overhead. 

The  cai^entum  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
matrons  in  the  public  festal  processions  ;"  and,  as 
this  was  a  high  distinction,  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
a  carpentum  on  such  occasions  was  allowed  to  par- 
ticular females  by  special  grant  of  the  senate.  This 
was  done  on  behalf  of  Agrippina  (ra  icaprnvTu  h 
Tali  navrjyvpcai  xpn<j6ai}*),  who  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  so  far  as  even  to  enter  the  Capitol  in 
her  carpentum.'*    A  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 


cut) to  commemorate  this  decree  of  the  senate  in 
her  favour.  When  Claudius  celebrated  his  triumph 
at  Rome,  he  was  followed  by  his  empress  Messali- 
na  in  her  carpentum." 

This  carriage  contained  spats  for  two,  and  some- 
times for  three  persons,  besides  the  coachman."  It 
was  cof^imonly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  (.carpentum 
mulare^"),  but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
sometimes  by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For 
grand  occasions  it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrip- 
pina's  carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  paint- 
ing or  carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  is  sup- 
ported by  Caryatides  at  the  four  corners. 

The  convenience  and  stateliness  of  the  carpen- 
tum were  also  assumed  by  magistrates,  and  by  men 
of  luxurious  habits,  or  those  who  had  a  passion  for 
driving." 

When  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  solem- 

1.  (v.,  54,  and  iir  other  places.)— 2.  (Od.,  xxi.,  268,  &c.)—3 
(CalUm.,  Hymn,  in  ApoU.,  72,  seq.)^.  (Callim.,  1.  c— Pindar 
Pyth.,  T.,  99,  seq.)— 5.  (Pans.,  lii.,  21,  7,  and  24,  5  ;  iv.,  33,  5  ■ 
1,';',  '  ?  —?''="'='■''■.  v.,  83.— Compare  Muller's  Orchomenus,  n! 
ia:.;— 6.  (Plaut.,  Bacch.,  IV.,  iv.,  37.— Capt.,  V.,  iv.,  22  )--7 
.  (Cic.,ProRabir.,  5.)— 8.  (Plant ,  Psend.,  I.,  iii.,  98.)— 9.  (Plant.! 
S^7™'-'  "•'  2.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv,,  60.— Hor.,  Epod.,  v.,  99.)— 
10.  (Pint.,  Galb.,  20.)-ll.  (Rud.,  III.,  vi.,  I9.)-12.  (Lipsius, 
Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  32.)— 13.  (Liv.,  v.,  25.— Isid.,  Ori^ 
fj'',!.^'~'*-  'D'""  Cass.,  Ix.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  42.)— 
16.  (Suet.  Claud.,  17.)-17.  (Liv.,  i.,  34.)-18.  (Lamprid.,  He- 
Bg.,  4.)-I9.  (Jnv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  146-152.)  i-      .  "e 
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nities  in  honour  of  his  deceased  mother  Agrippinii, 
her  carpentum  went  in  the  procession.'  This  prac- 
tice, so  similar  to  ours  of  sending  carriages  to  a 
funeral,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  alto-relievo 
here  represented,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close  carpentum  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses. Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  llades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
their  horses,  on  the  side  panel. 


The  coins  of  Ephesus  show  a  carpentum,  proving 
that  it  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  Diana.  It  probably  carried 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  some  of  the  symbols  of 
her  attributes  and  worship. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  ysed  by 
our  ancestors  the  Britons,  and  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Cimbri,  the  AUobroges,  and  other  northern  nations." 
These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the  more  common 
form,  including  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  term  carri  or  carra, 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  termination. 
The  Gauls  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
them  on  their  mihtary  expeditions ;  and,  when  th(!y 
were  encamped,  arranged  them  in  close  order,  so  as 
to  fonn  extensive  lines  of  circuravallation.^ 

The  agricultural  writers  use  "  carpentum"  to  de- 
note either  a  common  cart*  or  a  cart-load,  e  g., 
xxiv.  stercoris  carpenta.' 

*CARPE'SIUM  {KapTT^aiov),  an  aromatic  some- 
times used  in  place  of  Cassia.  Galen  describes  it 
as  resembling  Valerian.  Some  of  the  eariier  com- 
mentators, and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  supposed  it  Cubebs ;  but  this  opin- 
ion is  rebutted  by  Matthiolus  and  C.  Bauhin.  Dr. 
Hill  says  of  it,  "  If  the  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  our  Cubebs  at  all,  it  appears  that,  not  knovping 
what  the  Carpesium  and  Ruscus  were,  they  igno- 
rantly  attributed  the  virtues  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  medicines  to  the  Cubebs."" 

*CARPI'NUS,  a  species  of  Maple,  caUed  also  the 
Hornbeam,  or  Yoke-elm.  It  is  a  tree  that  loves 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Phny  as  having 
its  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  easy  to  cleave,  and 
covered  with  a  livid  and  rugged  bark.  It  was  called 
■Zyg^'a  (^vyia)  by  the  Greeks,  because  often  used  to 
make  yokes  (fi/ya)  for  oxen.  The  scientific  name 
is  Carpinus  betulus.'' 

KAPnOT  AI'KH  {KapwoC  diKri),  a  civil  action  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae,  might  be 
instituted  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  payment 
of  rent.*  It  was  also  adopted  to  enforce  a  judicial 
award  when  the  unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  land  to  his  opponent,'  and  might  be  used 
to  determine  the  right  to  land,"  as  the  judgment 
would  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  could  claim 
rent  of  the  defendant. 


I.  (Suet    (:alig.,15.)-2  (Floras,!.,  18  ;  iii.,  2,  3,  and  10.)- 

Prin  !;  ^P  i,  ,'^"  '■;  ^K^-t^-  ^"'^set.  Mnlomed.,  ,ii., 
Pnef.)-5.  (Pallad.,  x.,  l.)-6.  (Paul.  X^m.,  vii.,  3.-Adams 
Append.,  s.  v.)-7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  fs,  18,  lo.-Compnri 
',T-'  ,'VJ  Hr^-  "*'°'">  Att.  Process  531.) -9.  (Hndt 
wdcker,!44  -Meier,  Att  Process,  750.)-10.  (Harpocrat ,  ,  v 
and  Obcias  di^t].)  '  ' 
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CARYAIIS. 

CARR'AGO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  wagons  placed  round  an 
army.  It  was  employed  by  barbarous  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Scythians,'  Gauls  (vid.  Caepen- 
thm),  and  Goths.' 

Carrago  also  signifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  army." 

CARRU'CA  was  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
only  occurs  under  the  emperors.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  species  of  rheda  {md.  Rheda),  whence  Mar- 
tial, in  one  epigram,*  uses  the  words  as  synony- 
mous. It  had  lour  wheels,  and  was  used  in  trav- 
elling. Nero  is  said  never  to  have  travelled  with 
less  than  1000  carrucae.'  These  carriages  were 
sometimes  used  in  Rome  by  persons  of  distinction, 
like  the  carpenta  {md.  Garpentum),  in  which  case 
they  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold,  which  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  embossed  work.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  senators  at  Rome  to  use  carrucae 
and  rhedae  plated  with  silver  ;'_  ana  Martial'  speaks 
of  an  aurea  carruca  which  cost  the  value  of  a  farm. 
We  have  no  representations  of  carriages  in  ancient 
works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to  be  carru- 
cae, but  we  have  several  delineations  of  carriages 
ornamented  with  plates  of  metal.'  Carrucae  were, 
also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  drawn  by  mules,' 
whence  Ulpian'"  speaks  of  mula  carrucarite. 

CARRUS.     (Ytd.  Cakpentitm.) 

CAR'YA  or  CARYA'TIS  {Kapva  or  Kapvark), 
a  festival  held  at  Caryae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour 
of  Artemis  Caiyatis."  It  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  Lacedaemonian  maidens  (KapvarMcf)  with 
natipnal  dances  of  a  very  lively  kind,"  and  with  sol- 
emn hymns. 

CARYA'TIS  {Kapv&Tii),  pi.  CARYATIDES. 
From  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
thors, we  may  gather  the  following  account :  That 
Caryae  was  a  city  {cimtas)  in  Arcadia,  near  the  La- 
conian  border ;  that  its  inhabitants  joined  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  ;"  that  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  the  allied  Greeks  destroyed 
the  town,  slew  the  men,  and  led  the  women  into 
captivity  ;  and  that,  as  male  figures  representing 
Persians  were  afterward  employed  with  an  histori- 
cal reference  instead  of  columns  in  architecture 
{vid.  ArLANTEs,  Pees.«),  so  Praxiteles  and  other 
Athenian  artists  employed  female  figures  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  them  to  express  the  garb, 
and  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the  Caryatides, 
or  women  of  Caryae."  This  account  is  illustrated 
by  a  bas-relief  with  a  Greek  inscription,  mentioning 
the  conquest  of  the  Caryatae,  which  is  preserved  at 
Naples,  and  copied  in  the  following  woodcut. 

In  allusion  to  the  uphfted  arm  of  these  marble 
statues,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  ruinous  house,  observed,  "  Here  we  must  dine 
with  our  left  hand  placed  under  the  roof,  like  Ca- 
ryatides." {Vid.  Caepentdm.)  The  Caryatides 
executed  by  Diogenes  of  Athens,  and  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  above  the  sixteen  columns  which 
surrounded  the  interior,  may  have  resembled  those 
which  are  represented  in  a  similar  position  in  one 
of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus." 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Lessing,  and  various 


1.  (Treboll.Poll.,Gallion.,  13.)— 2.  {Amm.  MiircoU.,  mi.,  20. 
-Compare  Vegot.,  iii.,  10.)— 3.  (Trobell.  PoU.,  Clattd.,  8  — Vo- 
pi«c.,  Aurelian,  II.) — 4.  (iii.,  47.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Nor.,  30.)— 0. 
(Lamp.,  Alex.  Sot.,  43.)— 7.  (iii.,  72.)— 8.  (See  Inghirami,  Mo- 
num.  Etrusch.,  iii.,  18,  23.— Millingon,  Uned.  Mou.,ii.,  14.)— 9. 
(Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  8.  13.)  — 10.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  s.  38,  I,  8.)  — 11. 
(Hesycli.,  B.  v.  Knpiioi.)- 12.  (Paus.,  iii.,  10,  4  8 ;  iv.,  16,  I)  5.— 
Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  104.) — 13.  (Herod.,  viii.,  26. — Vitruv.,  i.,  1, 
5.)— 14.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.  —  Plin.,  11.  N.,  xxxvi.,  45  and  11.)  — 1.^ 
(Dcscr.  des  Bains  do  TLtus,  pi.  10.  —  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Mu- 
suum,  I.,  tab.  3,  fig.  5.) 
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writers  after  him,  treat  the  preceding  account  aa 
fabulous. 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Caryatae,  their  terri 
tory  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  fortress  (xu- 
piov^)  had  been  consecrated  to  Artemis,^  whoss 
image- was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose  annual 
festival  {Kapvari^  ioprrj^)  the  Laconian  virgins  con- 
tinued, as  before,  to  perform  a  dance  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  the  execution  of  which  was  called  Kapvan(civ. 
Blomfield  thinks  that  the  Caryatides  in  archiiectnre 
were  so  called  from  these  figures  resembUng  the 
statue  of  'ApTcjui  Kapvd-i(,  or  the  Laconian  virgins 
who  celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple.' 

♦CAR'YON  {Kdpvov),  the  Walnut.  "  By  itself," 
observes  Adams,  "  the  Kapvov  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
generally  taken  for  the  Juglmis  regia,  or  common 
Walnut.  I  am  farther  disposed  to  agree  with  Stack- 
house  in  holding  the  Kupva  EiBolxd,  Uepaiicd,  and 
BaaiTiiKa  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same.  The  no- 
pvov  HovTiKov  or  TiETiTo-Kupvov,  of  Dioscoridcs  and 
Galen,  is  as  certainly  the  Nvx  Avellana,  or  Filbert 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Corylus  Avellana,  or  Hazel 
nut."*     (Firf.  AVELLAN.E  NtrcEs.) 

*CARIOPHYLL'ON  {KapvoijmXKov),  Cloves,  w 
the  flower-buds  of  the  CaHofhyllus  aromatiais  {Eu 
genia  Caryophyllala  of  the  London  Dispensary) 
They  are  first  noticed  by  Paul  of  .^gina.'  Symeoi 
Seth'  likewise  gives  a  short  account  of  cloves.  Ther( 
is  no  mention  of  .the  clove  in  the  works  of  Dioscori- 
des,  Galen,  Oribasius,  or  Aetius,  but  it  is  regularly 
noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  all  the  Arabian 
physicians.' 

*CASIA  or  CASSIA  {naala,  Kaaaia^),  Cassia. 
Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  tree  called  Cassia 
is  almost  like  that  which  bears  the  Cinnamon. 
These  two  barks,  though  borne  by  different  trees, 
are  boiled  and  dried  after  the  same  manner,  and 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almost  alike."  "  I  can 
see  no  difficulty,"  observes  Adams,  "  about  recog- 
nising it  as  the  Lauras  Cassia."  Stackhnuse,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Lauras  gracilis,  but  upon  what  au- 
thority he  does  not  explain.  The  KoaaLa  avpiy^  and 
fu^o/cacria  are  thus  explained  by  Alston :  "  The 
Cassia  lignea  of  the  ancients  was  the  larger  branch- 
es of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  off  with  their  bark,  and 
sent  together  to  the  druggists  ;  their  Cassia  fistuia, 
or  Syrinx,\vas  the  same  cinnamon  in  the  bark  only, 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  and  roll- 
ed up  into  a  kind  of  Fisiula,  or  pipes."  The  Greeks 
then  were  unacquainted  with  ow  Cassia  fistula, 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  bj 
the  Arabians.'" 

♦CASSIT'EROS.     {Vid.  Plumbum.) 

*CASTA'NEA  {Kaararra,  Kaaravm,  or  Kuarai-a), 
the  Chestnut-tree,  or  Fagus  Castanea,  L.  Its  fruit 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Castanea  nux,  and 


1.  (Steph.  B\-z.)— 2.  (Diana  Carj-atis. — Serv.  in  Virg.,  Eclog., 
viii.,  30.)— 3.  (Sesycli.)— 4.  (Mus.  Crit.,  vol.  ii.,p.402.— Pans, 
iii.,  10,  8  ;  iv.,  16,  5. — Lucian,  De  Salt. — Plutarch,  Artax.)— 5. 
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Hiso  simply  Castanea.  Among  the  Greeks,  on  iIm 
other  hand,  chestnuts  had  various  names.  They 
are  called  Awf  pdlavoi  by  Theophrastus  ;'^  Sap6ia- 
vai  pdXavoL  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  ;  Ximfia  ko.- 
pva  by  Nicander  ;"  and  Kufnia  simply  by  Xenophon,^ 
who  mentions  that  the  nation  of  the  MosyncEci 
lived  entirely  on  them.'  The  Chestnut-tree  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  situations  where 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  have  been  planted.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
soon  spread  over  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  latter  continent,  chest- 
nuts girow  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  who,  be- 
sides eating  them  both  raw  and  roasted,  form  them 
into  puddings,  and  cakes,  and  even  bread.'  The 
name  Castanea,  is  derived  by  Vossius  from  that  of 
the  town  of  Castansa  in  Thessaly,  where  this  tree 
grew  very  abundantly.  This  etymology,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

CASSIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Tabellaria.) 

CASSIS.    {Vid.  Galea,  Rete.) 

CASTELLUM  AQUiE,  a  reservoir,  or  building 
constructed  at  the  termination  of  an  aquaeduct,  when 
it  reached  the  city  walls,'  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  head  of  water,  so  that  its  measure  might  be 
taken,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  city  in  the 
allotted  quantities.  The  more  ancient  name  in  use, 
when  the  aquaeducts  were  first  constructed,  was 
dividiculum.'' 

The  castella  were  of  three  kinds,  public,  private, 
and  domestic. 

I.  Castella  Poblica.  Those  which  received 
the  waters  from  a  public  duct  to  be  distributed 
through  the  city  for  public  purposes  :  1.  Gastra,  the 
praetorian  camps.  2.  The  fountains  and  pools  in 
the  city  {locus).  3.  Munera,  under  which  head  are 
comprised  the  places  where  the  pubUc  shows  and 
spectacles  were  given,  such  as  the  circus,  amphi- 
theatres, naumachiae,  &c.  4.  Opera  puhlica,  under 
which  were  comprised  the  baths,  and  the  service  of 
certain  trades — the  fullers,  dyers,  and  tanners — 
which,  though  conducted  by  private  individuals, 
were  looked  upon  as  public  works,  being  necessary 
to  the  comforts  and  wants  of  the  whole  community. 
5.  Nomine  Ccesaris,  which  were  certain  irregular 
distributions  for  particular  places,  made  by  order  of 
the  emperors.  6.  Beneficia  Principis,  extraordinary 
grants  to  private  individuals  by  favour  of  the  sover- 
eign. Compare  Frontinus,  ^  3,  78,  in  which  the 
respective  quantities  distributed  under  each  of  these 
denominations  are  enumerated. 

IL  Castella  Privata.  When  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  water,  they  clubbed  together 
and  built  a  castellum,'  into  which  the  whole  quan- 
tity allotted  to  them  collectively  was  transmitted 
from  the  castellum  ■publicum.  These  were  termed 
privata,  though  they  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
were  under  the  care  of  the  curatores  agtiarum. 
Their  object  was  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
proper  quantity  to  each  person,  and  to  avoid  punc- 
turing the  main  pipe  in  too  many  places ;'  for  when 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  aquaeducts  was  first 
granted  for  private  uses,  each  person  obtained  his 
quantum  by  inserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into 
the  main ;  which  was  probably  the  custom  in  the 
age  of  Vitravius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private 
reservoirs.  Indeed,  in  early  times,"  all  the  water 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aquaeducts  was  applied  to 


1.  (H.  P.,  iii.,  8.)— 2.  (Ap.  Athen.,  ii.,  43.)— 3.  (Anab  ,  t  ,  4, 
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public  purposes  exclusively,  it  bemg  forbidden  10 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  o\vn 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  agua  caduca.^  But  as 
even  this  permission  opened  a  door  for  great  abuses 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aquarii,  who 
damaged  the  ducts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
aqua,  caduca,  a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institution 
of  castella  privata,  and  the  pubhc  were  henceforward 
forbidden  to  collect  the  aqua  caduca,  unless  permis- 
sion was  given  by  special  favour  (bmeficium)  of  the 
emperor.^  The  right  of  water  (jus  aquce  impetrata) 
did  not  follow  the  heir  or  purchaser  of  the  property, 
but  was  renewed  by  grant  upon  every  change  in 
the  possession.' 

III.  Castella  Domestica,  leaden  cisterns,  which 
each  person  had  at  his  own  house  to  receive  the 
water  laid  on  from  the  castellum  privatum.  These 
were,  of  course,  private  property. 

The  number  of  public  and  private  castella  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Nerva  was  247.' 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  castellum  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former  was 
called  modulus  acceptorius,  the  latter  erogatorius. 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare;  the 
distribution,  erogatio ;  the  size  of  the  tube,  fistula- 
rum,  or  modulorum  capacitas,  or  lumen.  The  small- 
er pipes,  which  led  from  the  main  to  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  were  called  puncta ;  those  inserted 
by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  after 
it  had  left  the  castellum,  fislulce  illicitce. 

The  erogatio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called  tc',.x, 
of  the  diameter  required,  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  each  pipe  where  it  entered  the  castellum ;  it 
was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  such 
only  being  mentioned  by  hun ;  but  was  made  of 
bronze  (aneus)  when  Frontinus  wrote,  in  order  to 
check  the  roguery  of  the  aquarii,  who  were  able  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  compressing  or  extending  the  lead. 
Pipes  which  did  not  require  any  calix  were  termed 


The  subjoined  plans  and  elevation  represent  a 
ruin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
"  Trophies  of  Marius,"  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  the  castellum  of  an  aquaeduct 
It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  sufficiently  en- 
tire about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gamucci,' 
from  which  this  restoration  is  made.   The  trophies, 


then  remaming  m  their  places,  from  which  the 
monument  derives  its  modern  appellation,  are  now 
placed  on  the  Capitol.    The  ground-plans  are  given 
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ft-om  an  excavati(/n  made  some  years  since  by  the 
students  of  the  French  Academy  ;  they  explain 
part  of  the  internal  construction,  and  show  the  ar- 
'.  ingement  adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous 
water  of  an  aquaeduct,'  and  how  works  of  this  na- 
'.ure  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  embellishment 
and  comforts  of  the  city.  The  general  stream'  of 
water  is  first  divided  by  the  round  projecting  but- 
tress into  two  courses,  which  subdivide  themselves 
into  five  minor  streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  res- 
ervoir in  the  manner  directed  by  Vitruvius,'  "  im- 
missarium  ad  recipiendum  aquam  castcUo  conjunc- 
tum."  Thus  the  structure  affords  also  an  example 
of  that  class  of  fountains  designated  by  the  Ro- 
mans CTnissaria. 

♦CASTOR  (/cuarup),  the  Beaver,  or  Castor  Fiber. 
It  is  also  called  kvuv  noTa/iioc.  The  nuaropoq  opxtc, 
or  Kaaropiov,  is  Castor,  but  this  substance  is  not 
the  testicles  of  the  animal,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients,  but  a  peculiar  gland,  placed 
in  the  groin  of  the  beaver  of  both  sexes.  The  an- 
cients had  a  story  prevalent  among  them,  that  the 
Beaver,  when  closely  pursued,  bit  off  its  testicles, 
and,  leaving  these  to  the  hunters,  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape.^ 

♦CASTOR'EtTM.     {Vid.  Castoe.) 

CASTRA.  The  system  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic, 
was  one  of  singular  regularity  and  order  ;  but  any 
attempt  to  trace  accurately  the  steps  by  which  it 
reached  this  excellence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task,  in  which  we  shall  not  engage.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Rome  with 
the  neighbouring  petty  states,  the  want  of  a  regular 
camp  would  seldom  be  felt,  and  that  the  later  form 
of  encampment,  which  was  based  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  legion,  would  not  have  been  apphcable 
to  the  Roman  army  under  the  kings  and  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Repubhc,  when  it  was  arranged  as  a 
phalanx.  We  read,  indeed,  of  stativa  castra,  or  sta- 
tionary camps,  in  the  wars  with  the  jEqui  and  Vol- 
sci,  and  of  winter-quarters  being  constructed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  siege  of  Veil  (B.C.  404-395*;, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  Samnite  war 
(B.C.  343-290)  led  to  some  regular  system  of  en- 
campment. This  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
against  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  280-275),  whose  superior 
tactics  and  arrangement  of  his  forces  were  not  like- 
ly to  be  lost  upon  the  Romans.  The  epoch  of  the 
first  Punic  war  (B.C.  264^-241),  in  which  Rome  had 
to  contend  against  various  mercenary  forces,  was 
succeeded  by  the  long  struggle  against  the  Cisal- 
pine Gauls,  and  in  both  these  contests  the  Romans 
foimd  ample  opportunities  for  improving  themselves 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  second  Punic  war  followed 
(B.C.  218-201),  in  which  Hannibal  was  their  ad- 
versary and  teacher.  After  its  conclusion,  their 
military  operations  were  no  longer  confined  to  Italy, 
but  directed  against  more  distant  enemies,  the  Ma- 
cedonian and  Syrian  kings  (B.C.  200-192).  These, 
of  course,  required  a  longer  absence  from  home,  and 
often  exposed  them  to  enemies  of  superior  forces, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  protect  themselves, 
Itoth  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  by  superiority  in 
discipline  and  skill.  Shortly  after  these  times  flour- 
ished Polybius,  the  historian  of  Megalopolis  (a  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger), 
who  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  system 
of  encampment,  and  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  study.'  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  camp  of  his  day  is  remarkably 
clear ;  we  proceed  to  give  it  with  the  accompany- 
ing plan. 


1.  (CompnroPlin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,24,  3.)— 2.  (viii.,  7.)— 3    (Ar- 
iBlot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  -.— Adanis,  Append  ,  s.  v.  kouv  Trorduioc.)— 
J.  (Liv.,  lii,,  2  ;  v.,  2.)— 5.  (Hist.,  vi.,  24,  od.  Oron.) 
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A,  praetorium.  B,  tents  of  the  tribunes.  C,  tents 
of  the  prsefecti  sociorum.  D,  street  100  feet  wide. 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  streets  50  feet  wide.  L,  select 
foot  and  "volunteers.  K,  select  horse  and  volun- 
teers. M,  extraordinary  horse  of  the  allies.  N, 
extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies.  0,  reserved  for 
occasional  auxiliaries.  Q,  the  street  called  Quin- 
!ana,  50  feet  wide.  V.,  P.,  Via  Principalis,  100  feet 
wide. 

N.B.  The  position  assigned  to  the  praefecti  soci- 
orum is  doubtful. 

The  duty  of  selecting  a  proper  situation  for  the 
camp  {castra  metari)  devolved  upon  one  of  the  trib- 
unes and  a  number  of  centurions  who  were'  speci- 
ally appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  advance 
whenever  the  army  was  about  to  encamp ;  they 
were  called  metatores,  from  their  office.  After  fix- 
ing  on  a  proper  locality,  they  then  chose  and  dis- 
tinguished with  a  white  flag  a  place  for  the  praetori- 
um (A)  or  general's  tent  —  praetor  being  the  old 
name  of  the  consul."  This  was  fixed,  if  possible, 
on  an  elevation,  so  as  to  secure  an  extensive  pros- 
pect, and  afford  every  convenience  for  giving  ordere. 
About  it  was  measured  out  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  100  feet  distant  from  the  white  flag,  and 
therefore  200  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  whole  area 
amounted  to  four  plethra,  or  40,000  square  feet. 
(Vid.  Arura.)  The  two  legions  of  tlie  consular 
army  were  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  praetorium 
which  commanded  the  best  supply  of  forage  and 
water,  and  which  we  may  call  the  front,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Fifty  feet  distant  from  the  hne  of  the  front  side 
of  the  square  just  mentioned,  and  parallel  to  it,  were 
arranged  the  tents  (B)  of  the  twelve  tribunes  of  the 
two  legions.  The  intermediate  space  of  fifty  feet 
in  breadth  was  appropriated  to  their  horses  and 
baggage ;  and  their  tents  were  arranged  at  such  in- 
tervals one  from  the  other  as  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  legions  whose  encampment  they  faced.  On  the 
right  and  left  of,  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  seem  to  have  been  placed  those  of 
the  praefecti  sociorum  (C),  covering  and  fronting 
the  flank  of  the  allies,  as  the  former  did  that  of  the 
legions.  The  spaces  lying  immediately  behind  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
praetorium,  were  occupied  by  the  forum  and  quaes- 
torium ;  the  former  a  sort  of  market-place,  the  lat- 
ter appropriated  to  the  quaestor  and  the  camp  stores 
under  his  superintendence. 

On  the  sides  of,  and  facing  the  forum  and  quasto- 
rium,  were  stationed  select  bodies  of  horse  (K), 
taken  from  the  extraordinaries  (cn-i^tKroi  -uv  iao- 
TiiKTav,)  with  mounted  volunteers,  who  served  out 
of  respect  to  the  consul,  and  were  stationed  near 
him,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  also  on  the  line  of 
march  and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  do  any  service  for  him  as  well  as  the 
quaestor. 

Behind,  and  parallel  to  these,  but  facing  the  sides 
of  the  camp,  were  posted  similar  bodies  of  foot-sol- 
diers (L).  Again,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
tribunes'  tents,  and  stretching  behind  the  praetorium, 
the  quaestorium,  and  the  forum,  ran  a  street  or  via 
(D),  100  feet  broad,  from  one  side  of  the  camp  to 
the  other.  Along  the  upper  side  of  this  street  was 
ranged  the  main  body  of  the  "  extraordinary"  horse 
(M),  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  line  of  the  tribunes' 
tents  :  they  were  separated  into  two  equal  parts  by 
a  street  fifty  feet  broad  (E),  perpendicular  to  their 
front,  and  leading  from  the  praetorium  to  the  higher 
or  back  gate  of  the  camp,  the  Porta  Decumana.  At 
the  back  of  this  body  of  cavalry  was  posted  a  simi- 
lar body  of  infantry  (N),  selected  from  the  allies, 
and  facing  the  opposite  way,  ;.  c,  towards  the  ram- 
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pari .  >> '  iiw.  camp.  The  vacant  spaces  (0)  on  each 
side  iJiie.io  troops  were  reserved  for  "  foreigners" 
{u?^X6pvljL)  £.nd  occasional  auxiliaries. 

The  upper  part  of  the  camp,  which  we  have  just 
described,  formed  about  a  third  of  the  whole,  the 
remaining  two  thirds  being  appropriated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  forces,  both  legionary  and  allied, 
whose  arrangement  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 
The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  divided  from  the 
upper  by  a  street,  called  the  Via  Principalis  (V.  P.), 
100  feet  broad,  running  parallel  to  and  in  front  of 
the  tribunes'  tents  :  this  was  cut  at  right  angles  by 
another  road  (F),  50  feet  broad,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  camp,  and  dividing  the  lower  part  into  two 
equal  spaces.  On  each  side  of  this  street  (F)  were 
ranged  the  horse  of  the  two  legions,  the  ten  turmse 
of  each  being  on  different  sides,  and  facing  each 
other :  the  turma  consisted  of  30  men,  and  occu- 
pied a  square  whose  side  was  100  feet  long.  At 
the  back  of  these  turmae,  and  facing  the  contrary 
way,  namely,  towards  the  sides  of  the  camp,  stood 
the  triarii,  each  maniple  corresponding  to  a  turma, 
and  occupying  a  rectangle  100  feet  in  length  by  50 
in  width.  These  dimensions  would,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  component  parts  of  the  legion. 
Opposite  to  the  two  lines  of  triarii,  but  separatefJ 
from  them  by  a  wide  street  (G),  also  50  feet  wide, 
stood  the  principes ;  they  were  double  the  triarii  in 
number,  and  had  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
appropriated  to  each  maniple.  Behind  these  again, 
and  in  close  contact  with  them,  stood  the  ten  mani- 
ples of  the  hastati,  with  their  backs  turned  the  op- 
posite way,  having  the  same  space  for  each  maniple 
as  the  principes     As  the  whole  legion  was  divi- 


ded into  thirty  maniples  of  foot,  ten  of  each  class, 
the  whole  arrangement  was  therefore  perfect)* 
symmetrical,  the  fifty-feet  roads  of  which  we  have 
spoken  commencing  from  the  Via  Principalis,  and 
terminating  in  the  open  space  by  the  ramparts. 
The  whole  legionary  army  thus  formed  a  square, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  encamped  the  allies  at 
a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  hastati,  and  preseut- 
ing  a  front  parallel  to  theirs.  The  allied  infantry 
was  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  legions,  the  cav- 
alry twice  as  great :  a  portion  of  each  (a  third  pari 
of  the  latter  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  former)  was 
posted  as  "  extraordinaries"  in  the  upper  part  of  thg 
camp ;  so  that,  to  make  the  hue  of  the  allies  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  former  a  greater  depth  of  encampment. 
The  cavalry  of  the  allies  faced  the  hastati,  and  the 
infantry  at  their  back  fronted  the  ramparts.  The 
several  front  lines  of  the  legionaries  and  allies  were 
bisected  by  a  road  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis, 
and  called  the  Quintana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniples  into  two  sets  of  five  each :  it  was  50 
feet  in  breadth.  , 

Between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents  was  left  » 
vacant  space  of  200  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 
useful  for  many  purposes  :  thus  it  served  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  booty  that  was  taken,  and  facilitated 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  army.  Besides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  missiles  that 
might  be  thrown  into  the  camp,  as  it  placed  thf 
tents  and  the  soldiers  out  of  their  reach. 

From  the  description  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  perceive  tiat  the  camp  was  a  square  in  form, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Via  Principalis,  the 
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lower  portion  being  cut  lengthways  by  five  streets, 
and  crossways  by  one  :  so  that,  as  Polybius  re- 
marks, the  whole  was  not  unlike  a  city,  with  rows 
«>f  houses  on  each  side  of  the  streets. 

The  arrangements  we  have  explained  were  adapt- 
ed for  a  regular  consular  army ;  but  in  case  there 
was  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  allies,  they  had 
assigned  to  them  either  the  empty  space  about  the 
prsetorium,  increased  by  uniting  the  forum  and 
quaestorium,  or  an  additional  row  of  tents  on  the 
sides  of  the  Roman  legions,  according  as  they  were 
fresh  comers,  or  had  been  in  the  camp  from  its  first 
formation.  If  four  legions  or  two  consular  armies 
were  united  and  enclosed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  then  formed  an  oblong  rectangle, 
the  back  of  each  single  camp  being  turned  to  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  "  extraor- 
dinaries"  were  posted,  so  that  the  whole  perimeter 
was  three  halves  of,  and  the  length  twice  that  of, 
the  single  camp. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  the  top  or 
back  gate  (ab  tergo,  or  maxime  aversa  ah  hoste^)  was 
called  the  Decuman  ;  the  bottom  or  the  front  gate 
was  the  Praetorian ;  the  gates  of  the  sides  were  the 
Porta  Principalis  Dextra  and  the  Porta  Principalis 
Sinistra.  The  whole  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  (fossa),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve 
broad,  ind  a  rampart  (vallum)  made  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  up  (agger),  with  stakes  (valli)  fixed 
at  the  top  of  it.  The  labour  of  this  work  was  so 
divided  that  the  allies  completed  the  two  sides  of 
the  camp  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Roman  legions  the  rest ;  the  centurions  and 
tribunes  superintended  the  work  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  proefects  of  the  allies  seem  to  have 
done  the  same  for  them. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 
After  choosing  the  ground  (loca  capere),  the  proper 
officers  marked,  by  flags  and  other  signals,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters ;  so  that,  as  Polybius 
observes,  the  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  pro- 
ceeded to  their  respective  stations  like  troops  en- 
tering a  well-known  city,  and  passing  through  the 
streets  to  their  several  quarters.  The  tribunes  then 
met,  and  administered  to  all,  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  an  oath  to  the  effect  "  that  they  would  steal 
nothing  from  the  camp,  and  bring  whatever  they 
might  find  to  the  tribunes."  After  this,  two  mani- 
ples were  chosen  from  the  principes  and  hastati  of 
each  legion,  to  keep  clean  and  in  good  order  the 
Via  Principalis,  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  re- 
maining eighteen  maniples  of  the  principes  and  has- 
tati were  assigned  by  lot,  three  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  to  perform  for  them  certain  du- 
ties, such  as  raising  their  tents,  levelling  and  paving 
the  ground  about  them,  and  fencing  in  their  bag- 
gage when  necessary.  These  three  maniples  also 
supplied  two  regular  guards  of  four  men  each,  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tribunes'  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  triarii  and 
velites  were  exempt  from  this  duty ;  but  each  mani- 
ple of  the  former  had  to  supply  a  guard  of  men  to 
the  tunma  of  horse  that  was  at  their  back ;  their 
chief  duty  was  to  look  after  the  horses,  though  they 
als.  I  attended  to  other  things.  IVIoreover,  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples  of  foot  kept  guard  in  turn  about 
the  consul,  both  as  a  protection  and  a  guard  of  hon- 
our. The  general  arrangements  of  the  camp  were 
under  the  direction  of  two  of  the  tribunes,  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
for  two  months.  The  prasfects  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  in  the  same  way,  but,  in  all 
probability,  over  their  own  troops  only. 
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We  may  now  observe,  that  every  morning  at 
daybreak  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presentei 
themselves  to  the  tribunes.  The  latter  then  went 
to  the  consul  and  rtceived  his  orders,  which  were 
conveyed  through  the  former  to  the  soldiers.  The 
watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-corner- 
ed piece  of  wood,  and  therefore  called  tessera,  was 
given  out  in  the  following  way :  A  soldier  in  every 
tenth  maniple,  posted  farthest  off  from  the  tribune's 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  duty,  and  presented 
himself  at  sunset  before  the  tribune,  from  whom  ha 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  it  to 
the  centurion  of  number  nine ;  it  was  passed  on  bj 
him  to  the  centurion  of  number  eight,  and  so  on, 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.  Besides  the  guards 
(excubia;)  of  the  tribunes,  &c.,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  also  several  night- 
watches  (mgilia) :  thus  there  were  generally  three 
about  the  quaestorium,  and  two  for  each  of  the  lega 
ti ;  each  division  (rdy/ia)  also  set  a  watch  for  itself 
The  velites  were  stationed  by  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
part, and  supplied  the  posts  or  pickets  at  the  gates 
(siationes  ante  -portal  agebant). 

We  will  now  describe  the  arrangements  for  the 
inspection  of  the  night-watches,  first  observing  thai 
the  night  was  divided  into  four,  each  of  three  hours' 
length ;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows :  The 
soldiers  of  the  watch-companies,  supplied  by  the 
different  maniples  who  were  to  furnish  the  guards 
during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  received  from 
the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets  (fi;/l^0ia)  with 
certain  marks  upon  t'.-m,  and  then  went  to  their 
respective  posts.  The  duty  of  visiting  these  posts, 
and  making  the  nightly  rounds  of  inspection,  de- 
volved upon  the  horsemen.  Four  of  these,  who 
were  selected  for  this  duty  every  day,  according  to 
a  regular  cycle,  received  from  the  tribune  written 
instructions  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  to  visil 
each  post,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  be  visited: 
they  were  callPil  circuitores  (ircpiVoAoj),  and,  in  the 
time  of  Vegeiiuo,  circitores.  After  receiving  theii 
orders,  they  went  and  posted  themselves  by  the 
first  maniple  ol'  the  triarii,  the  centurion  of  which 
was  required  to  see  that  the  hours  of  the  watch 
were  properly  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet; 
then,  when  the  time  came,  the  circuitor  of  the  first 
watch  proceeded  on  his  rounds  to  all  the  posts ;  il 
he  found  the  guards  awake  and  on  duty,  he  toot 
their  tablets ;  if  he  found  them  asleep,  or  any  one 
absent  from  his  post,  he  called  upon  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him  to  witness  the  fact,  and  so 
passed  on  to  the  next  post.  The  same  was  don( 
by  the  circuitores  of  the  other  watches.  The  next 
morning,  all  the  inspectors  appeared  before  the 
tribunes,  and  presented  the  tablets  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  any  guard  whose  tablet  was  not  produced, 
was  required  to  account  for  it.  If  the  faalt  lay 
with  the  circuitor,  he  was  liable  to  a  stoning,  which 
was  generally  fatal.  A  regular  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp,  ailei 
describing  which,  Polybius  gives  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  methods  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

The  latter,  he  says,  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  natural  advantages  afforded  by  anj 
ground  they  could  seize  upon,  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  intrenchment,  and  securing,  as  thej 
thought,  greater  safety  than  any  artificial  defence 
would  have  given  them.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  they  had  no  regular  form  of  camp,  and 
the  dilTerent  divisions  of  an  army  had  no  fixed  place 
to  occupy. 

In  describing  the  Roman  camp  and  its  internal 
arrangements,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  in- 
formation given  by  Polybius,  which,  of  course,  af 
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plies  only  to  his  age,  and  to  armies  constituted  like 
those  he  witnessed.  Wlien  the  practice  of  drawing 
•jp  the  army  according  to  cohorts,  ascribed  to  Ma- 
rius  or  Caesar  (vid.  Akjiy,  p.  104),  had  superseded 
the  ancient  division  into  maniples,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  triarii,  &c.,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  camp  must  have  been  changed  accordingly. 
So,  also,  was  the  outward  form ;  for  we  learn  from 
Vegetius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  (A.D.  385),  that  camps  were  made 
square,  round,  or  triangular,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  that  the  most  approved  form  was 
the  oblong,  with  the  length  one  third  greater  than 
the  breadth.'  He  also  distinguishes  between  camps 
made  only  for  a  night  or  on  a  march,  and  those 
which  were  slativa,  or  built  strongly  for  a  station- 
ary encampment.  Another  author  also"  alludes  to 
places  in  the  camp  which  Polybius  does  not  men- 
tion, e.  g.,  the  valelvdinarium,  or  infirmary ;  the  vet- 
erinarium,  or  farriery ;  the  fahrica,  or  forge  ;^  the 
tabulinum,  or  record-office.  Besides  this,  we  read 
of  a  great  variety  of  troops  under  the  emperors 
which  did  not  exist  under  the  Republic,  and,  of 
course,  had  their  respective  stations  assigned  them 
in  the  camp. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  will  mention  some 
points,  a  previous  notice  of  which  would  have  in- 
terrupted the  order  of  description 

We  learn  from  Tacitus*  that  a  part  of  the  prasto- 
num  was  called  the  augurale,  the  auguries  being 
there  taken  by  the  general. 

The  quaestorium,  in  former  times,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  back  gate,  or  Porta  Decumana,  hence 
called  quasstoria.'  The  same  author'  tells  us  that 
the  tribunes  formerly  inspected  (circumibant)  the 
night-watches.  In  the  principia,  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  was  erected  the  tribunal  of  the  gen- 
eral, from  which  he  harangued  the  soldiers.'  The 
tribunes  administered  justice  there. °  The  princi- 
pal standards,  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  ima- 
ges of  the  emperors,  were  also  placed  there.' 

From  the  stationary  camps,  or  castra  stativa, 
arose  many  towns  in  Europe  ;'"  in  England,  espe- 
cially those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  present  day  are  at  Ardoch  and  Strat- 
hcrn,  in  Scotland.    Their  form  is  generally  oblong. 
The  castella  of  the  Romans  in  England  were 
places  of  very  great  strength,  built  for  fixed  stations. 
Burgh  Castle  in  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garanomium, 
arid  Richborough  Castle,  the  Rutupiae  of  the  Ro- 
mans, near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  are  still  standing ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  model 
of  the  castra.    For  information  on  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  the  leader  is  referred  to  Gen- 
eral Roy's  Military  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain. 
CATAGRAPHA.     {Vid.  PicTCRi.) 
CATALO'GIA.     (Fid.  Analogli.) 
CATALO'GION.     (Vid.  CiDPONA.) 
CATAI'TYX.     (Vid.  Galea.) 
CATA'LOGOS,  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  in 
Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular  military  service. 
A.t  Athens,  those  persons  alone  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  property  were  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  regular  infantry,  while  the  lower  class,  the 
thetes,  had  not  this  privilege.    (7id.CENSDs.)   Thus 
the  former  are  called  ol  kK  KaraT^-yov  aTparevovTE^^ 
and  the  latter  oi  ?fu  tov  Ka-aXoyou."     Those  who 
were  exempted  by  their  age  from  military  service 
are  called  by  Demosthenes"  oi  imp  tov  naraXoyov. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  generals 
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F>st.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Casnub.  ad  Sueton.,  Octav.,  18.)— 11.  (Xen., 
IMlen.,  ii.,  3,  2U.)— 12.  (De  Synt.,  p.  167,  c.  2.) 


CATAPIRATER. 

(aTparriyoi)  to  make  out  the  list  of  persons  liable  ta 
service  (vid.  ASTPATEIAS  rPA*H),  in  which  duty 
they  were  probably  assisted  by  the  demarchi,  and 
sometimes  by  the  ^ovXevrai.^ 

KATAAT'2EQS  TOT  AHMOT  TPA'l'H  (Kara- 
Atiueuf  Toa  drjfiov  ypaf^)  was  an  action  brought 
against  those  persons  who  had  altered,  or  attempt- 
ed to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  government  at 
Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to  this  action 
who  held  any  public  office  in  the  st^te  after  the 
democracy  had  been  subverted."  This  action  ia 
closely  connected  with  the  irpoSoaiac  ypa^ri  {km 
•KpoSoaicf.  rfiQ  Tro/tewf,  r/  hrrV  aaraXvaec  tov  &Tifiov^\ 
with  which  it  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
almost  identical.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  the 
same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by  elaayyclia.  In  the 
case  of  KaToXvceag  tov  Stj/iov,  the  punishment  was 
death ;  the  property  of  the  offender  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.' 

CATAL'USIS.     {Vid.  Caupona.) 

♦CATANANKE  {Karavayicv).  "  There  are  few 
plants  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  of  the  ancients,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  about  which  there  is  such  a  diver 
sity  of  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  first  species  is  the  Ornithojpus  com- 
pressus,,  and  the  other  the  Astragalus  magniformis, 
Herit." 

CATAPHRACTA.     {Vid.  Lorica.) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  {KaTd<ppaicToi).  This  word  was 
used  in  two  different  significations  : 

I.  It  was  the  name  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered  with  defen 
sive  armour,'  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux' 
TTcptKeijipayiievoi.  The  armoar  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names,  according  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux'  speaks 
of  the  TrpofieTUTridiov,  napuKtov,  irapr/iov,  Trpocrepvl- 
diov,  TrapaTiXevptdiOv,  napafi-^pldcov,  irapaKVTjfjLldiov. 
Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  placed 
their  chief  dependance  upon  their  cavalry,  we  find 
horses  protected  in  this  manner ;  but  among  the 
Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any  troops  of  this  de- 
scription till  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  destroyed,  and  the 
chief  dependance  began  to  be  placed  on  the  caval- 
ry. When  Postumus  leaves  Rome  for  the  Eastern 
wars,  Galla  prays, 

"  Neve  tua.  Medz  IcEtentur  cade  sagitt<E, 

Ferreus  armato  neu  cata])hractus  equo.^^^ 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  times,  from  whom  it 
was  adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.'  In 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophonsays"  that  the  horses 
were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead  and 
chest  (7rpo/iETai7ri(5ioif  /cat  T^pooTepviStoif) ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother)".  Troops 
of  this  description  were  called  clibanani  by  the  Per- 
sians (cataphracti  cquites,  quos  clibanarios  dictitani 
Persa}').  We  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  the  Roman 
army  in  the  time  of  Constantine." 

II.  The  term  Cataphracti  was  applied  to  ships 
which  had  decks,  in  opposition  to  aphracti.    (Vid. 

APHRACTCS.) 

CATAPIRA'TER  (KaTairecpaTripia,  ^oTii;),  the 
lead  used  in  sounding,  or  fathoming  the  depth  of 
water  in  navigation. 


1.  (Demosth.,c.Polyd.,  p.  1208.)— 2.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  48.) 
— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  748.) — 4.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  48.) — 
5.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  xi.,  771.)— 6.  (Onom.,  i.,  140.)— 7.  (1. 
c.)— 8.  (Propert.,  III.,  i.,  11.)— 9;  (Liv.,  xixv.,  48;  xxxvii.,  40.) 
—10.  (Cyrop.,  yi.,4,1.)— 11.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,8,  7.)— 12.  (Amm. 
Marcell..  ivi.,  10.— Compare  Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  56.)— 15. 
(Amm.  Marcell.,  1.  c.) 
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CATARACTA. 


CATENA. 


The  mode  of  employing  this  instrument  appears 
:o  have  undergone  no  change  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
:he  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melite.'  A  cylindrical  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  into 
the  water  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  and  to  sink  rap- 
idly to  the  bottom,  the  line  being  marked  with  knots 
at  each  fathom  to  measure  the  depth.'  By  smear- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  tallow  (uncturn}), 
specimens  8f  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  clay,*  gravel,  or  hard  rock. 

CATAPUL'TA.     (Vid.  Tokmentum.) 

CATARA'CTA  (/cara/4/5dKT;?r),  a  portcullis,  so 
called,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise. 

According  to  Vegetius,'  it  was  an  additional  de- 
fence, suspended  by  iron  rings  and  ropes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
enemy  had  come  up  to  the  gates,  the  portcullis 
might  be  let  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in,  and  to  en- 
able the  besieged  to  assail  them  from  above.  In 
'  "■  accompanying  plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to 


Pompeii,  there  are  two  sideways  for  foot-passengers, 
and  a  road  between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
carriages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A,  turning 
on  pivots  (,vid.  Cakdo),  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  m 
the  pavement,  which  still  remain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  nearest  to  the  town ;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  road  led  into  the  country.  The  port- 
•  iUis  was  at  B,  B,  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
cut  in  the  walls.  The  sideways,  secured  with 
smaller  gates,  were  roofed  in,  whereas  the  portion 
of  the  main  road  between  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to  the  sky.  When, 
therefore,  an  attack  was  made,  the  assailants  were 
either  excluded  by  the  portcullis,  or,  if  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attempted  to  break 
down  the  gates,  the  citizens,  surrounding  and  at- 
tacking them  from  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  for  impeding  and  destroying  them.  Vege- 
tius  speaks  of  the  "  cataracta"  as  an  ancient  contri- 
.  vance ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  .lews  at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  lime  of 
David.* 


1,  (Ap;%  x.-"ii.,  28.) -2.  (Tsit',.,  Orij.,  xix.,  4.— Eustath.  in 
1.,  v.,  TOO.) -3.  (Luc'Mu. ,  ap,  'sid.,  1.  c)— 4.  (Herod.,  ii.,  5.)— 
).  (Dp  R.,  Ml..,  iv.,  *.)-  "i.  i^'sal.  ^\iy.,  7,  9.— Conn>;ie  Jei'.,  ii., 
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A  sluice  constructed  in  a  watercourse,  and  made 
to  rise  and  fall  like  a  portcullis,  was  called  by  its 
name  (cataractis  aqua  cursum  temperare^).  RutUius" 
mentions  the  use  of  such  sluices  in  salt-works. 
{Vid.  Salin.^.) 

The  term  "  cataracta;"  was  also  applied  to  those 
natural  channels  which  were  obstructed  by  rocky 
barriers,  producing  a  rapid  and  violent  descent  of 
the  water,  as  in  the  celebrated  "  cataracts"  of  the 
Nile. 

*CATARACTES  (/tarapu/tn/f),  the  name  o  a 
bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.^  Schneider  (who  reads 
KaTal)j)aKT7i()  pronounces  it,  upon  the  authority  of 
CEdmann,  to  be  the  Pelhcanus  hassanus,  L.,  or  the 
Gannet.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  the  name  o( 
the  Solan  Goose.* 

KATASKOnHS  rPA*H  (/carawoTr^f  Tpa^^),  an 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens.  ("Av  /m 
upa  ■KE'Ktpi  Tt^  fp^pv  ^ptuf^evog,  ^TpE6Xovv  jpu^ai 
Tovrov  (jf  KaTdcncoirav.^)  If  a  spy  was  discovered, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  him,  and  afterward  put  to  death.'  It  ap- 
pears that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this  action, 
since  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  were 
liable  to  the  npodoaia;  ypa^. 

CATEN'GYAN  {naTeyyvdv).     {Vid.  Engye.) 

CATEGOR'IA  (Karriyopia).     {Vid.  Geaphe.) 

CATEr.4,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Germans, 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,'  supposed 
to  resemble  the  Aclis.'  It  probably  had  its  name 
from  cutting ;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  catoi,  a 
weapon,  cateia,  to  cut  or  mangle,  and  calau,  to  fight, 
are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

GATELLA.     {Vid.  Catena.) 

CATE'NA,  dim.  CATELLA  {alvaig,  dim.  af.i- 
ctov,  aAvCTtdiov),  a  chain, 

Thucydides'  informs  us  that  the  Platasans  made 
use  of  "long  iron  chains"  to  suspend  the  beams 
which  they  let  fall  upon  the  battering-rams  of  theii 
assailants.  (Fid.  Aries.)  Under  the  Romans,  pris- 
oners were  chained  in  the  following  manner :  The 
soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  a  particular  cap- 
tive had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  left 
hand,  the  right  remaining  at  liberty.  The  prisoner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  dexlras  imertare  catcnis 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  ;'°  Icviorem  in  sinistra 
catenam.^^  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier  who  had 
the  care  of  him  {custos)  were  said  to  be  tied  to  one 
another  {alligali ;'"  latro  et  coUigatus").  Sometimes, 
for  greater  security,  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  two 
soldiers,  one  on  each  side  of  him  {a7.vacai  dvu?'). 
If  he  was  found  guiltless,  they  broke  or  cut  asun- 
der his  chains  (tteXckk  SiiKotpe  rijv  aUaiv").  In- 
stead of  the  common  materials,  iron  or  bronze,  An- 
tony, having  got  into  his  power  Artavasdes,  king  of 
the  Armenians,  paid  him  the  pretended  compliment 
of  having  him  bound  with  chains  of  gold.'' 

Chains  which  were  of  superior  value,  either  on 
account  of  the  material  or  the  workmanship,  are 
commonly  called  catclla  {akiaia),  the  diminutive 
expressing  their  fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  as 
their  minuteness.  The  specimens  of  ancient  chains 
which  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  scales  {vii.  L-- 
bra),  and  in  ornaments  for  the  person,  especiallj 
necklaces  {vid.  Monile),  show  a  great  variety  of  el- 
egant and  ingenious  patterns.     Besides  a  plain  cir- 


1.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  69.)— 2.  (Kin.,  i.,  481.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  il-. 
13.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Antiplianes,  ap.  Allien., 
ii.,  66,  D,  where  ypdtpoxiai  sigTiifies,  as  it  does  frequentl)f,  "ne- 
cuse.")— 6.  (Antiphanes,  1.  c— Demosth.,  Ds  Cor.,  272.— ..Es- 
chin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  616.— Plut.,  Vit.  dec.  Oral.,  p.  848,  A.)-'- 
(Virg.,  .ain.,  vii.,  741.— Val.  Flaec,  vi.,  63.— Aul.Gell.,  v.,  25.1 
—8.  (Sei-viui  in  JErL.,  1.  c— Isid.,  Onj.,  .\viii.,  7.)— 9.  (ii.,  76.) 
—10.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  xii.,  460.)— 11.  (Seneca,  De  Tranquill.,  i.i 
10.)— 12.  (Son.,  I.  c.)— 13.  (Aujustine.)— 14.  (Acts,  xii.,  6,7; 
xxi.,  33.)— 15.  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  r.,  10  )— 16.  (Velleius  P» 
terculns,  ii.,  82.) 


CATOBLEPAS. 

ele  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is  often  shaped  like  the 
figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a  circle  at  each  end,  or  as- 
sumes other  forms,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 
The  linte  are  also  found  so  closely  entwined,  that 
the  chain  resembles  platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the 
gold  chains  now  manufactured  at  Venice.  This  is 
represented  in  the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


fhise  valuable  chains  were  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  to  the  soldiers  ;'  but  they  were  commonly 
worn  by  ladies,  either  on  the  neck  (ircpi  tov  rpdxv- 
Tiov  uMatov'),  or  round  the  waist ;'  and  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  oi  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lock- 
ets, and  other  trinkets. 

CATERVA'RII.  {Vid.  Gladiatokes.) 
CATHEDRA,  a  seat ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  women, 
whereas  sella  signified  a  seat  common  to  both  sex- 
es {inter  femineas  cathedras*).  The  cathedrae  were, 
no  doubt,  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  but  they  usu- 
ally appear  to  have  had  backs  to  them,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  one  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
work  on  Greek  vases.  On  the  cathedra  is  seated  a 
bride,  who  is  being  fanned  by  ,i  female  slave  with  a 
fail  madeof  pracock's  featliers. 


V\onien  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
aoroaJ  in  these  cathedra  instead  of  in  lecticse, 
which  practice  was  sometimes  adopted  by  effemi- 
nate persons  of  the  other  sex  {sexta  cervice  feratur 
calheirji^).  The  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
the  chair  or  pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.' 

*CATO'BL£PAS  (KaTu6Xmag  or  to  kutu  ^li- 
Tov)  «  v''A  animal  dwelling  in  .ilthiopia,  near  the 
sourcos  o''the  Nile.  Pliny'  describes  it  as  of  mod- 
erate size  in  every  respect  except  the  head,  which 
B  so  heavy  that  the  sreature  bears  it  with  difficul- 
ty. Hence  it  holds  the  head  always  towards  the 
ground  ;  and  from  ihe  circumstance  of  its  thus  al- 
ways looking  downward,  it  gets  the  name  of  Cato- 
Dlepas  {(caru,  "  downward,"  and  /JAotu,  "  to  look"). 
It  is  well  for  the  human  race,  it  seems,  that  the  an- 
imal has  this  downcast  look,  since  otherwise  it 


1.  (Lit.,  xxxiv.,  31.) — 2.  (Menander,  p.  92,  ed.  Mein.) — 3. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxiii  ,  12.)^4.  (Mart.,  iii.,  63 ;  ir.,  79.— Hor., 
Sat.,  I.,  I.,  91  — Propert.,  IV.,  v.,  37.)— 5.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  i.,  65.— 
Compare  ix.,  SI.)— d.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  Tii.,  203.— Mart.,  i.,  77.— 
Compare,  on  this  V.^.*  subject,  Biittiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  35. — 
S  '.heffer,  De  Re  Vt'jjr  ,  ii.,  4.— Ruperti,  ad  Jut.,  i.,  65.)— 7.  (H. 
N.viii    21.) 
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CAUCALIS. 

would  annihilate  them  all ;  for  no  one,  says  Pliny, 
can  catch  its  eye  vrithout  expiring  on  the  spot! 
yElian'  makes  the  Catoblepas  resemble  a  bull,  but 
with  a  more  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes, 
according  to  him,  are  red  with  blood,  but  are  small- 
er than  those  of  an  ox,  and  surmounted  by  large 
and  elevated  eyebrows.  Its  mane  rises  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
covers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  its 
aspect.  It  feeds,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  on 
deadly  herbs,  which  render  its  breath  so  poisonous, 
that  all  animals  which  inhale  it,  even  men  them- 
selves, instantly  perish.  Modern  naturalists  have 
formed  the  Germs  Catoblepas,  in  one  of  the  species 
of  which  they  place  the  Gnu,  an  animal  that  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  some  of  these  marvel- 
lous tales.  Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  the  Gnu 
could  well  give  rise  to  so  many  singular  ideas 
There  is  none  that  has  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  principal- 
ly, of  its  long  white  eyebrows,  and  the  hair,  or,  rath- 
er, mane  on  its  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  in 
any  other  species  of  Antelope.' 

*CATOGHrTIS  {KaToxlrrji  IWoi),  a  species  of 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  the 
hand  hke  gum.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen.' 

CATRINOS  (mrpivos)  is  a  genuine  Greek  word, 
with  an  exact  and  distinct  signification,  although  it 
is  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  authors,  viz., 
Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  as  quoted  in  Aeatedm,  p.  79, 
who  gives  the  figure  of  the  agricultural  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
implement,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod'9 
Works  and  Days.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  kclt- 
pLvos  had  a  Latin  name ;  for  Pliny*  describes  it  by 
a  periphrasis  :  "  Purget  vomerem  subinde  stimulus 
cuspidatus  ratio."  But  his  remark  proves  that  it 
was  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  accompanying  representation,  from 
a  very  ancient  bronze  of  an  Etruscan  ploughman 
driving  his  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  Kurpivo^  in  his 
hand.' 


It  cannot  be  doubled  that,  if  the  traveller  were  tc 
visit  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
and  take  time  to  study  the  language  and  habits  ol 
the  people,  he  would  find  many  other  curious  and 
instructive  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

•CATUS.    (Vid.  Felis.) 

*CAU'CALIS,  a  species  of  plant  mentioned  by  Dl 
oscorides,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  which 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  to  the  characters 
of  the  Caucalis,  L.,  or  Hedge  Parsley.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  it  to  the  Caucalis  maritima,  Lam. 
Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  the  Tordylium  officinale, 
an  opinion  in  which  Billerbeck  appears  to  coincide.' 


1.  (N.  A.,  TU.,  5.)— 2.  (Griffith's  CuTJer,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  366.— G 
CuTier,  ad  Plin.,  1  c  )~3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxrii.,  10.— Moored 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  182.)— 4.  (Palieogr.  Gr.,  p.  9.)— 5.  (H.  N , 
iTiil.,  49,  2.)— 6.  (Micab,  Italia  aTanti  il  Dom.  dei  Rom.,  t.  L.) 
—7.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  168.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  Tii.— Thecphrart 
H.  P.,  Tii.,  7. — ^Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) 
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CAUPONA. 


CAUSIA. 


♦CAUDA  EQUI'NA.     (Vid.  HiPPonRis.) 
CAV^DIUM.     (Vid.  HoosE.) 
CAVEA.     (Vid.  Theatkum.) 
CAUPO'NA  was  used  in  two  different  significa- 
tions : 

1.  It  signified  an  inn,  where  travellers  obtained 
food  and  lodging;  in  which  sense  It  answered  to 
the  Greek  words  navSoicelov,  Karayuyiov,  and  xard- 
hjaic- 

2  It  signified  a  shop  where  wine  and  ready-dress- 
ed meat  were  sold,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the 
Greeli  KaTjiXelov.  The  person  who  kept  a  caupona 
was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  cauponae  and  ■KavSoK.ela  were  mere  houses  of 
shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such,  howev- 
er, was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the' 
classical  authors  wUl  sufficiently  show ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their  houses 
of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond,  either 
in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in  modern 
times.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hospitality  of  the  an- 
cients rendered  such  houses  less  necessary  than  in 
modem  times  ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  public  ambas- 
sadors of  Athens  were  sometimes  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  of  such  houses,' 
as  well  as  private  persons."  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festi- 
vals which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns 
of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
must  have  required  a  considerable  number  of  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
wliere  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
oads  leading  to  those  places. 

A  mong  the  Romans,  the  want  of  such  houses  of 
public  entertainment  would  be  less  felt  than  among 
the  Greeks ;  because,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  emperors,  most  Romans  of 
respectability  had  friends  or  connexions  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  could  accom- 
modate them  in  their  own  houses.  They  were, 
however,  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  inns.' 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  caupona,  but  also  ta- 
berna  and  taberna  diversoria,*  or  simply  diversorium 
or  deversorium. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  caupona  also 
signified  a  place  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
provisions  were  sold,'  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  na-KriXElov.  In  Greek  /coTn^iof  signifies,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  ■KoKiyKa- 
nriXoc,  and  his  business  na^LynaTrrileieiv.'  The 
word  Ko.TTTi'Xoc,  however,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dressed  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Plato.'  When  a  retail 
dealer  in  other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed  ;  thus  we  read  of 
irpo6aT(j/ca7n;/lof,'  SttAwv  KuTTj/Xof,'  daTricSuv  /cdiri/^of,"' 
^liXiona-KTjXoQ,  &.C.  In  these  Kair-qleia  only  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustomed  to  eat 
and  drink  (h>  Kan-qltit^  Sh  <paytlv  ij  vulv  ovdet(  oid" 

In  Rome  itself  there  were,  no  doubt,  inns  to  ac- 
commodate strangers ;  but  tliese  were  probably  only 


frequented  by  the  lower  classes,  since  all  person.i 
in  respectable  society  could  easily  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  houses  of  their  friends.  There  were, 
however,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  numerous  houses 
where  wine  and  ready-dressed  provisions  were  sold. 
The  houses  where  persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  usually  called  popinae,  and  not  cauponae; 
and  the  keepers  of  them,  popae.  They  were  princi- 
pally frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes,' 
and  were,  consequently,  only  furnished  with  stools 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martial' 
calls  these  places  sellariolas  popinas.  This  cir-' 
cumstance  is  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  at  Pom- 
peii in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drinking-scene. 
There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools  round  a 
tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  re- 
markable for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  fishermen 
of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups  made  of  horn 
instead  of  glasses,  and,  from  their  whole  appear- 
ance, evidently  belong  to  the  lower  orders.  Above 
them  are  different  sorts  of  eatables  hung  upon  a 
row  of  pegs. 


1.  (.Eschin.,  De  Fals.  Log.,  p.  2T3.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i., 
ST.— Inv.,  ii.,  4.)— 3.  (Hor.,  EpUt.,  I.,  xi.,  12.— Cic,  Pro  Clu- 
eiit.,  59.— Phil.,  li.,  31.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  MeniEchra.,  II.,  lii.,  81.)— 
5.  (Mart.,  i.,  57  ;  ii.,  48.) — 6.  (Domosth.,  c.  Dionysodor.,  p. 
1285.  —  Aristoph.,  Plu(.,  1156. —Pollux,  Onom.,  vil.,  12.)— 7. 
(Gorj.,  c.  156,  p.  518.)— 8.  (Plutarrli,  Poric,  24.)— 9.  (Ans- 
loph..  Pax.,  1175.)- 10.  (H  ,43U.)— 11.  (Isocr.,  Areiop.,  c.  18.) 
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The  thermopolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  arti- 
cle Galida,  appear  to  ha^e  been  the  same  as  the 
popinae.  Many  of  these  popinae  seem  to  have  bees 
little  better  than  the  lupanaria  or  brothels  ;  whence 
Horace'  calls  them  immundas  popinas.  The  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  described  above 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house  of  this  de- 
scription ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  is  an  inner 
chamber  painted  with  every  species  of  indecency.' 
The  ganea,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  popinae,'  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  classed  with  the  lustra.'  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the 
popinae,  but  apparently  with  Uttle  success.  Tibe- 
rius forbade  all  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in  these 
shops ;'  and  Claudius  commanded  them  to  be  si  Jt 
up  altogether."  They  appear,  however,  to  ha?e 
been  soon  opened  again,  if  they  were  ever  closed; 
for  Nero  commanded  that  nothing  should  be  sold  in 
them  but  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vegeta- 
bles ;'  and  an  edict  to  tlie  same  effect  was  also 
published  by  Vespasian.'" 

All  persons  who  kept  inns,  or  houses  of  public 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  estima 
tion,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  They 
appear  to  have  fully  deserved  the  bad  reputatioa 
which  they  possessed ;  for  they  were  accustomed 
to  cheat  their  customers  by  false  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  whence 
Horace  calls  them  pcrfidos^'  and  malignos." 
CAUS^  PROBA'TIO.     (Vid.  Civitas.) 
CAUSIA  (Kavaia),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  which 
was  made  of  felt,  and  worn  by  the  Macedonian 

1.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  24.)— 2.  (v.,  70.')— 3.  (Sat.,  II.,  iv.,  62-)- 
4.  (Cell's  Pnmpeiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  34.)— » 
(Liv.,  xiTi.,  2.— Cic,  Phil.,  xiii.,  11.— Pro  Sext.,  9.)— 7.  (Suet , 
Tib.,  34.)— 8.  (Dion  Ca»s.,  Ix.,  6.)— 9.  (Suet.,  Ncr.,  16.— Uio" 
Cass.,  liii.,  14.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixvi.,  10.)— 11.  (Theonhr., 
Char.,  6.— Plat.,  Logs.,  ti-,  P-  918,  919.)— 12.  (Sat.,  I.,  i.,  29.)— 
13.  (.Sat.,  I.,  r.,  4.— Zell,  Die  Wirthsh»user  d.  Alton.- Slosfc 
m>.M,  Do  Popims.— Bhcker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  227-230.) 


CAUTIO. 

nngs.'    Its  form  is  seen  in  the  annexed  figures, 
which  are  taken  from  a  fictUe  vase,  and  from  a 


medal  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon.  The  Romans 
adopted  it  from  the  Macedonians,"  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  used  to  imitate 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  costume.^ 

CAU'TIO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jurists,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tions, according  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  general  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
by  one  person  to  another,  or  security  which  one 
person  obtains  by  the  advice  or  assistance  of  an- 
other. The  general  term  (cautio)  is  distributed  into 
Its  species  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  the 
secarity,  which  may  be  by  satisdatio,  by  a  fidejus- 
sio,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The  general  sense 
of  the  word  cautio  is  accordingly  modified  by  its 
adjuncts,  as  cautio  fidejussoria,  pigneraticia,  or  hy- 
pothecaria,.  and  so  on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express 
both  the  security  which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex 
may  require  one  party  to  give  to  another,  which  ap- 
plies to  cases  where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of 
which  a  court  has  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the 
security  which  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  par- 
ties not  in  litigation.  The  words  cautio  and  cavere 
are  more  particularly  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypotheca  ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
surety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fidejus- 
soria.* 

The  cautio  was  most  frequently  a  writing,  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
ingly, the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
strument {chirographum  or  instrumentum)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  secure.'  Cicero'  uses  the  expression  cautio 
<:hirograj}hi  mei.  The  phrase  cavere  aliquid  alicui 
expressed  the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to 
another  as  to  some  particular  thing  or  act.' 

Ulpian'  divides  the  prEetorias  stipulationes  into 
three  species,  judiciales,  cautionales,  communes  ; 
and  he  defines  the  cautionales  to  be  those  which 
are  equivalent  to  an  action,  and  are  a  good  ground 
for  a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis, 
tutela,  ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum. 
Cautiones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  stipula- 
tiones, were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of 
actions.  The  following  examples  will  explain  the 
passage  of  Ulpian. 

In  many  cases  a  heres  could  not  safely  pay  lega- 
cies, unless  the  legatee  gave  security  (cautio)  to  re- 
fund in  case  the  will  under  which  he  claimed  should 
turn  out  to  be  bad.'  The  Cautio  Muciana  was  the 
engagement  by  which  the  heres  bound  himself  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  testator's  will,  or  to  give 
up  the  inheritance.  The  heres  was  also,  in  some 
cases,  bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


CEDRLTS. 

legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  Bono- 
rum  Possessio.  Tutores  and  curatores  were  re- 
quired to  give  security  (satisdare)  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unless 
the  curator  was  a  curator  legitimus.'  A  psocura- 
tor  who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party  might 
be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent  party 
would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of  hia 
procurator;'  this  security  was  a  species  satisda- 
tionis,  included  under  the  genus  cautio.'  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  call  for 
security  on  the  person  threatening  the  mischief* 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  that,  if  any 
person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a  better 
title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  purchaser  ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  cautio  was  for  double  the  value 
of  the  thing.'    This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis- 
fying his  demand :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  modern  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.'  Thus  cavere  ab  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usus 
fructus  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  prop- 
erly, and  not  waste  it.' 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lavpyer  to  his  cUent  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.* 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law  by  which 
anything  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
*'  Cautum  est  lege,  principalibus  constitutionilms"  &c. 
It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will  by 
which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  certain 
things  should  be  done  after  his  death.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  farther  the  spe- 
cies of  cautio,  as  they  belong  to  their  several  heads 
in  the  law. 

CE'ADAS  or  CAI'ADAS  {KEa&ag  or  Kaia6ag)  was 
a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  l3dpadpov  at  Athens, 
into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  thrust 
persons  condemned  to  death.' 

♦CEBLE'PYRIS  {KeS^irific),  a  species  of  bird, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  the  Red-pole,  or  Fringilla  Linaria, 
L."  ' 

CEBIT  DIES.  (,Vid.  Legatum.) 
*CEDRUS  {/££(5pof  and  Kcdpi(),  the  Cedar,  as  we 
commonly  translate  it.  According  to  the  best  bo- 
tanical writers,  however,  the  KiSpo;  of  the  Greeks 
and  Cedrus  of  the  Romans  was  a  species  of  Juni- 
per. The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Theophrastus,  according  to  Martyn,  appears  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
his  History  of  Plants,  where  he  says  that  the  ce- 
dars grow  to  a  great  size  in  Syria,  so  large,  in  fact, 
that  three  men  cannot  encompass  them.  These 
large  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, which  Martyn  believes  Theophrastus  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Lycian  cedars,  only  larger  ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  he  de- 


1.  (Val  Max.,  v.,  1,  4.— Pans.,  ap.  Eiistath.  ad  II.,  ii.,  121.)— 
a.  (Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  IV.,  iv.,  42.— Pers.,  I.,  iii.,  75.— Antip, 
Thcss.  in  Urunckii  Analect.,  ii..  111.) — 3.  (Herodian,  IV.,  viii., 
5.)-4.  (Dig.  37,  tit.  6,  s.  1,  «  9.)— 5.  (Dig.  47,  tit  2,  s.  27.)— 6. 
(Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  18.)— 7.  (.Dij.  29,  tit.  2,  s.  97.)— 8.  (Dig.  46, 
tit.  5.)-  -9.  (Dig.  5,  tit.  3,  s.  17.) 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  199.)— 2.  (Id.,  iv.,  99.)— 3.  (Dig.  46,  tit.  8,  8.  3, 
13,  18,  <fcc.)— 4.  (Cic,  Top.,  4.— Gaius,  iv.,  31.— Dig.  43,  tit.  8, 
s.  5.)— 5,  (Dig.  21,  tit.  2,  s.  60.)— 6.  (Cic,  Brut.,  5.— Dig.  46, 
tit.  3,  s.  69,  94.)— 7.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  9.)— 8.  (Cic.,Ep.ad  Fam.,iii.. 
1  ;  vii.,  6.— Pro  Munena,  c.  10.)— 9.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  134.— Strab.l 
Tiii.,p. 367.— Paus., iv.,  18,  l>  4.— Suidas,  s.  v.  BdpaOpov,  Kaidias, 
KcdOas.)- 10.  (Aiistoph.,  Ayes,  301.— Adams.  Append.,  s  v.) 
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scribes  the  Cedar  particularly,  he  says  the  leaves 
nre  like  those  of  Juniper,  but  more  prickly ;  and 
adds  that  the  berries  are  much  alike.  The  cedar 
described  by  Theophrastus,  therefore,  cannot,  as 
Martyn  thinks,  be  that  of  Lebanon,  which  bears 
cones,  and  not  berries.  He  takes  it  rather  for  a 
sort  of  Juniper,  called  Juniperus  major  bacca  rufes- 
cente  by  Bauhin,  Oxycedrus  by  Parkinson,  and  Ox- 
yccdrus  Phcenicea  by  Gerard.'  Dioscorides"  de- 
scribes two  species,  of  which  the  first,  or  large 
Cedar,  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Juiiiperus  Phm- 
nicea,  and  the  smaller  to  the  Juniperus  atmmunis. 
Stackhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the  common 
KcSpog  of  Theophrastus  to  the  Juniperus  Oxycedrus, 
and  the  KcSpic  to  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  or  Savin. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
is  a  Pine,  and  is  hence  named  Pinus  Cedrus  by 
modern  botanists.  The  xeSpti  of  the  medical  au- 
thors is,  according  to  Adams,  the  resin  of  the  Ju- 
niper.    Nicander  calls  it  KiSpow  aKcvdi;.' 

♦CELASTRDM  (iifi2.aaTpov),  a  species  of  plant, 
about  which  the  botanical  writers  are  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Sprengel  marks  it,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  R.  H.  H.,  as  the  lAgustrum  vulgare,  or  Privet, 
and  in  the  second  as  the  Ilex  Aquifolium,  or  HoUy. 
Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Celastrus.  Clusius  and 
Bauhin  are  in  favour  of  the  Rliamnus  alaternus,  or 
ever-green  Privet,  an  opinion  which  Billerbeck  also 
espouses,  and  which  probably  is  the  true  one.* 

CECRYPH'ALOS  iKeicpv(j>a?ioi).     (Vid.  Calan- 

TICA.) 

CE'LERES,  according  to  Livy,'  were  three  hun- 
dred Roman  knights  whom  Romulus  established  as 
a  body-guard ;  their  functions  are  expressly  stated 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.'  There  can  be 
httle  doubt  but  that  the  celeres,  or  "  horsemen"  (like 
the  Greek  KcXTjres),''  were  the  patricians  or  burghers 
of  Rome,  the  number  300  referring  to  the  number 
of  the  patrician  houses  ;  "  for,"  as  Niebuhr  re- 
marks,' "  since  the  tribunate  of  the  celeres  is  said 
to  have  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
palpably  absurd  to  regard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  any  such  body-guard, 
it  must  assuredly  have  been  formed  out  of  the  nu- 
merous clients  residing  on  their  demesnes."  We 
know  that  the  patrician  tribes  were  identical  with 
the  six  equestrian  centuries  founded  by  L.  Tarquin- 
ius,'  and  that  they  were  incorporated  as  such  in 
the  centuries."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these 
horsemen,  as  a  class,  were  the  patricians  in  general, 
so  called  because  they  could  keep  horses  or  fought 
on  horseback,  and  thus  the  name  is  identical  with 
the  later  Latin  term  equites,  and  with  the  Greek 

/TTTT^f,  iTTirodafioi,  inTycBoTai}^ 

CELLA.  In  its  primary  sense  cella  means  a 
storeroom  of  any  kind  :  "  Ubi  quid  conditum  esse 
valebant,  a  celando  cellam  appellarunt."^'  Of  these 
there  were  various  descriptions,  which  took  then: 
distinguishing  denominations  from  the  articles  they 
contained ;  and  among  these  the  mxist  important 
were :  1.  Penuaria  or  penaria,  "  ubi  penus,"^'  where 
all  the  stores  requisite  for  the  daily  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  household  were  kept  ;'*  hence  it  is 
called  by  Plautus  promptuaria.^'  2.  Olearia,  a  re- 
pository for  oil,  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
consult  Vitruvius,"  Cato,"  Palladius,"  and  Colu- 
mella."    3.   Vinaria,  a  wine-Store,  which  was  situ- 


1.  (Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  443.)— 2.  (i.,  106.)— 3.  (The- 
ophrast.,  1.  c. — Celsius,  Ilierobtit.,  i.,  p.  82. —  Nicand.,  Ther., 
SyS. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  3,  9  ; 
ill.,  3,  (tc— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.— Billorbeck,  Flora  Classica, 
p.  53.)— 5.  (i.,  15.)— 6.  (ii.,  p.  262,  &c.)— 7.  (Vid.  Virg.,  JEn., 
li.,  003.)— 8.  (Hist.  Horn.,  i,,  p.  325.)— 9.  (Niobuhr,  Hist.  Rom,, 
i.,  p.  391,  &c.)— 10.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  427.)— 11.  (Vid. 
Herod.,  v.,  77.)— 12.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  152,  od.  MUller.) 
—13.  (Varro,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  c,  0.)— 15.  (Amph.,  I., 
i.,  4.)— 10.  (vi.,9.)— 17  (DeKeRust.,0. 13.)— 18.  (i.,20.)— 19. 
(xii.,  60.) 
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ate  at  the  top  of  the  house.'  Our  expression  9 
bring  up  the  wine,  the  Latin  one  is  bring  down.' 
The  Romans  had  no  such  places  as  wine  cellars,  m 
the  notion  conveyed  by  our  term,  that  is,  undei 
ground  cells  ;  for  when  the  wine  had  not  sufficient 
body  to  be  kept-  in  the  cella  vinaria,  it  was  put  into 
casks  or  pig  skins,  which  were  buried  in  the  ground 
itself"  For  an  account  of  the  cellce  vinaria,  consult 
Pliny,*  Vitruvius,''  and  Columella.' 

The  slave  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  stores 
was  intrusted  was  called  ccllarius,''  or  pramus,' ot 
condus,  "  quia  promit  quod  conditum  est,"^ .  and 
sometimes  promus  -  condus  and  procurator  pent." 
This  answers  to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb"  were  also  termed 
cellcE ;  hence  the  dormitories  of  slaves  and  menials 
are  called  cellce,^'  and  cellce  famikariciz,"  in  distinc- 
tion to  a  bedchamber,  which  was  cubiculum.  Thus 
a  sleeping-roam  at  a  public  house  is  also  termed  crf- 
la.^*  JFor  the  same  reason,  the  dens  in  a  brothel  are 
cella.^^  Each  female  occupied  one  to  herself,"  over 
which  her  name  was  inscribed ;"  hence  cella  inscrip- 
ta  means  a  brothel."  Cella  ostiarii,"  or  janiloris," 
is  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths,  the  cella  caldaria,  tepidaria,  and 
frigidaria  were  those  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.     (Vid.  Baths.) 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is,  the  part  inclu- 
ded within  the  outside  shell,  (ri?/cdf  (see  the  lower 
woodcut  in  ANT.a:),  was  also  called  cella.  There 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  ceUa  within  the  same 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof ;  in  which  case 
they  were  either  turned  back  to  back,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble, or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximns  in  the  Capitol.  In  such 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  Cella  Jovis,  CcUa  Ju 
nonis,  Ce/ia  Minervae.     (Vid.  Capitolium.) 

CELLA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Cella.) 

*CENCHRIS  (.Keyxpk),  a  species  of  Hawk,  ati- 
swering  to  the  modern  Kestrel,  or  Falco  tinnunculus. 

(Vid.  HiERAX.) 

*CENCHROS  (liiyxpoi),  I.  A  species  of  Grain, 
the  same,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  with 
Panicum  miliaceum,  or  Millet."  —  II.  Called  also 
Cenchki'nes  (Keyxpivric),  a  species  of  Serpent,  which 
some  confound  with  the  axovTia;,  but  which  Gesner 
regards  as  a  different  kind.  "  It  is  more  probable, 
however,"  says  Adams,  "  that  both  were  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  Coluber  berus,  or  Viper.  I  may  men- 
tion here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  berus  and  the  C. 
prester  are  the  only  venomous  serpents  which  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  many  naturalists 
hold  them  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species."*' 

CENOTA'PHIUM.  A  cenotaph  (ksvoq  and  ri- 
^f)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  else- 
where, or  not  found  for  burial  at  all. 

Thus  Virgil  speaks  of  a  "  tumulus  inanis"  in 
honour  of  Hector,  "  Manesque  vocabat 

Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quctji  ccspite  inancm ; 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrymis,  sacravcrai  aras.'^" 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  17,  with  Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  iivii;., 
7.) — 2.  (Hor.  ad  Ainphoram,  Carm.,  III.,  xxi.,  7:  "Descends, 
Corvino  jubente.")— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iriv.,27.)— 4.  (I.e.)— 5.0., 
4,  p.  25,  ed.  Bipont.— Id.,  vi.,  9,  p.  179.)— 6.  (Colum.,  i.,  6.)— 7. 
(Plant.,  Capt.,  IV.,  ii.,  115.— Senec,  Ep.,  122  )— 8.  (Colum  . 
xii.,  3.) — 9.  (Compare  Hor-at.,  Carm.,  I.,  ix..,  7 ;  HI.,  xxi.,  8.)— 
10.  (Plant.,  Pseud.,  II.,  ii.,  14.)— 11.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  164  )- 
12.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  27.— Columella,  i.,  6.)- 13.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  10, 
p.  182.)— 14.  (Petron.,  c.  55.)— 15.  (Potron.,  e.  8.— Jut.,  Sat., 
vi.,  128.)— 16.  (Ibid.,  122.)— 17.  (Seneca,  ControT.,  i.,  2.)— 18 
(Mart.,  xi.,  45,  1.)— 19.  (VitruT.,  vi.,  10.— Petron.,  c.  29.)— 20. 
(Suet.,  Vitell.,  c.  16.)— 21.  (Theophrast.,  viii.,  9.— Dioscor.,  ii., 
119.)— 22.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 23.  (^n.,  iii.,  303.- Cora 
pare  Thucyd.,  ii.,  34.) 


CENSORES. 

Cenotaphia  were  considered  as  religiosa,  and 
therefore  dhini  juris,  till  a  rescript  of  the  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Verus,  the  divi  fratres,  pronounced 
them  not  to  be  so.' 

CENSO'RES,  two  magistrates  of  high  rank  m 
the  Roman  Republic.    They  were  first  created  B.C. 
442,  and  were  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitu- 
tion then  established.    They  were  elected  by  the 
curiffi  and  confirmed  by  the  centuries  ;   and  thus 
were  not  merely  elected  from,  but  also  by  the  pa- 
tricians.    At  first  they  held  their  office  for  five 
years;  but  Mamercus.(Emilius, the  dictator, passed 
a  law  in  B.C.  433,  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
office  was  limited  to  18  months,  the  election  stUl 
taking  place,  as  before,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  so 
that  the  office  was  vacant  for  three  years  and  a  half 
at  a  time.    The  censors  were  always  patricians  of 
consular  rank  till  B.C.  350,  when  a  plebeian,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilius,  who  had  also  been  the  first  plebe- 
ian dictator,  was  elected  to  the  office.   Subsequently, 
the  censors  might  be,  both  of  them,  plebeians,'  and 
even  persons  who  had  not  filled  the  consulship  or 
prajtorship  might  be  elected  to  this  magistracy ;  but 
this  was  very  uncommon,^  and  was  put  a  stop  to 
after  the  second  Punic  war.    The  censorship  was 
merged  in  the  imperial,  rank.     The  duties  of  the 
censors  were,  at  the  first,  to  register  the  citizens 
according  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  state  and  of  the  public 
works,  and  to  keep  the  land-tax  rolls.    In  fact,  they 
constituted  an  exchequer-chamber  and  a  board  of 
works.'    It  was  the  discretionary  power  with  which 
they  were  invested  that  gave  them  their  high  dig- 
nity and  influence.    As  they  drew  up  the  lists  of 
Roman  citizens,  according  to  their  distribution  as 
senators,  equites,  members  of  tribes,  and  serarians, 
and  as  their  lists  were  the  sole  evidence  of  a  man's 
position  in  the  state,  it  of  course  rested  with  them 
to  decide  all  questions  relative  to  a  man's  political 
rank.    And  tlius  we  find  that,  in  effect,  they  could, 
if  they  saw  just  cause,  strike  a  senator  off  the  list, 
deprive  an  eques  of  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  citizen 
to  the  rank  of  the  asrarians.     The  offences  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  these  degradations  were, 
ill  treatment  of  his  family,  extravagance,  following 
a  degrading  profession,  or  not  properly  attending  to 
his  own,  or  having  incurred  a  judicium  turpe*  The 
power  of  the  censors  even  extended  to  a  man's 
property.    Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  in  to 
the  censors  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
property,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
notaries,  so  that,  as  Niebuhr  says,  there  must  have 
been  an  enormous  quantity  of  such  documents  and 
reports  in  the  register-office."    But  the  censors  had 
unlimited  power  in  estimating  the  value  or  fixing 
the  taxable  capital :  thus  cases  are  known  in  which 
they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  some  articles  of 
property,  as  high-priced  slaves,  at  ten  times  the 
purchase-money."    And  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
even  fixed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it.    The  cen- 
sors also  managed  the  farming  of  the  vectigalia  or 
standing  revenues,  including  the  state  monopoly  on 
salt,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  them.'    They 
also  agreed  with  contractors  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs of  the  public  buildings  and  roads.    The  care 
of  the  temples,- &c.,  devolved  on  the  praetor  urbanus 
when  there  was  no  censor ;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  reason  for  concluding,  with  Niebuhr,' 
that  the  offices  of  prastor  and  censor  were  ever 
combined.    The  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  con- 
sular dignity  except  the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe 
entire!}'  scarlet.'    If  a  censor  died  in  office,  he  was 


cE.Nsas 

not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigned.'  A  wt. 
sor's  funeral  was  always  very  magnificent. =  (Fo? 
farther  details  with  regard  to  the  censors,  see  Nie- 
buhr, Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  324,  &c.,  and  Arnold,  Hist 
Rom.,  i.,  p.  346,  &c.) 

CENSUS,  or  register  of  persons  and  property, 
constituted  a  man's  actual  claim  to  the  rights  oi 
citizenship  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Census  at  Athens  seems  to  date  from  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  fouj 
classes  {Ttfir/fiaTa,  r'tkri).  1.  Pentacosiomedimni,  or 
those  who  received  500  measures,  dry  or  liquid, 
from  their  lands.  2.  Knights,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measures.  3.  Zeugita,  whose  income  was 
150  measures.  4.  Thetes,  or  capite  censi.  The 
word  Ti/iijfia,  as  used  in  the  orators,  means  the  val- 
uation of  the  property;  i.  e.,  not  the  capital  itself, 
but  the  taxable  capital.'  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  income  was  that  given  in  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  just  mentioned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  at 
the  valuation  of  the  capital  implied.  Solon  reckon- 
ed the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachma.* 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the  land,  on  the 
same  principle  which  originated  the  unciarium  fa- 
nus,  or  81  per  cent,  at  Rome  ;'  if  so,  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  a  pentacosiomedimnus  was  reckoned  at  a  tal- 
ent, or  12x500=6000  drachmas;  that  of  a  knight 
at  12  X300=8600  dr. ;  and  that  of  a  zeugites  at  12  X 
150=1800  drachmas.  In  the  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  as  taxable  capital ;  but  in 
the  second  only  |ths,  or  3000  drachmas ;  and  in  the 
third,  |ths,  or  1000  drachmas  ;  to  which  Pollux  al- 
ludes when  he  says,  in  his  blundering  way,  that  the 
first  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  public  ac- 
count ;  the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  third,  10  minas ; 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  should  be  entered  on  the  register  (kjto- 
ypai^ri),  he  returned  a  valuation  of  his  property,  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  to  the  check  of  a  counter-valuation 
(vTroTiiujnig).  The  valuation  was  made  very  fre- 
quently ;  in  some  states,  every  year  ;  in  others,  ev- 
ery two  or  four  years."  The  censors,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  the  nau- 
crari,  but  afterward  the  demarchs  performed  the  of- 
fice of  censor.  Although  this  institution  of  Solon's 
seems  particularly  calculated  for  the  imposition  of 
the  property-tax  {ehipopd),  Thucydides,'  speaking 
of  the  year  428  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  a  property-tax  of  200  talents. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  con- 
stituted its  singularity ;  for  certainly  property-taxes 
were  common  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in  the  rest'  of 
Greece,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,'  and  Anti- 
pho  expressly  says  that  he  contributed  to  many  of 
them.'  In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (Olym. 
100,  3 ;  B.C.  378)  a  new  valuation  of  property  took 
place,  and  classes  {av/ifiopiai,)  were  introduced  ex- 
pressly for  the  property-taxes.  The  nature  of  these 
classes,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,'"  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity." Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated, 
that  they  consisted  of  1200  individuis,  120  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, advanced  the  money  for  others  liable  to  the 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  legal  pro- 
cesses. In  a  similar  manner  classes  were  subse- 
quently formed  for  the  discharge  of  another  and 
more  serious  liturgy,  the  trierarchy ;  and  the  strat- 
egi,  who  nominated  the  trierarchs,  had  also  to  form 


1.  (Heinecc,  Ant.  Rom.,  ii.,  1.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
iii.,  p.  345.)— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Kom.,  ii.,  p.  395.)— 4.  (Cic, 
Pro  Clueut.,  42.— Garas,  iv.,  i  182.)— 5.  (Hist.  Rom.,  iii.,  p. 
350.) -6.  (Liv.,  xixiv.,  44.1—7.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  37.)— 8.  (Hist. 
Rom.j  iii.,  p.  356.)— 9.  (l^o'lybius,  vi.,  53.) 


1.  (Liv.,  rxiv.,  43.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  15  )— 3.  (Bocih, 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  270.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  23.)— 5.  (Nie- 
buhr, Hist.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  66.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  8.)— 7.  (in  , 
19.)— 8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  141.)— 9.  (Tetral.,  i.,  ff.  12.— Vid.  Titt- 
mann,  Darstell.  d.  Griech.  Staatsverf.,  p.  41.)— 10.  (ad  De- 
mosth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  33,  E.)— 11.  (Vid.  the  discussion  in 
Biiclth's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  285-307.) 
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CENTRITE. 


CENTUMVIRI. 


tne  symmorias  for  the  property  taxes.'  'Wliat  we 
have  here  said  of  the  census  at  Athens  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  spealc  of  the  similar  registrations  in 
other  states  of  Greece.  When  the  constitution  es- 
sentially depended  on  this  distribution  according  to 
Iiroperty,  it  was  called  a  timocracy,  or  aristocracy 
of  property  (jijioKpaTta,  imb  n/iij/idTuv  ■KokLTeia). 

II.  The  Censds  at  Rome  took  place  every  five 
years,  and  was  attended  by  a  general  purification, 
whence  this  period  of  time  got  the  name  of  a  lus- 
trum. The  census  was  performed  in  the  Campus, 
where  the  censors  sat  in  their  curule  chairs,  and 
cited  the  people  to  appear  before  them,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  property.  When  the  census  was 
finished,  one  of  the  censors  offered  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  (histrum  condidit)  of  swine,  sheep,  and  bul- 
locks (hence  called  suovetaurilia),  by  which  the  city 
was  supposed  to  be  purified.  The  census  origina- 
*ed,  like  that  of  Athens,  in  a  distribution  of  the  cit- 
izens into  classes  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  which 
distribution  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius.  ( Vid. 
CoMiTiuM.)  But  this  old  constitution  was  never 
completely  established,  was  very  soon  overthrown, 
and  only  gradually  and  partially  restored.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  the  modes 
of  valuation  at  Rome  and  Athens.  In  the  latter 
city,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  property  was  val- 
ued ;  but  the  taxable  capital  seldom  amounted  to 
more  than  a  part  of  it,  being  always  much  smaller 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whereas  at 
Rome  only  res  mancipi  were  taken  into  the  account, 
estates  in  the  public  domains  not  being  returned  to 
the  censors,'  and  some  sorts  of  property  were  rated 
at  many  times  their  value ;  nor  was  any  favour 
shown  to  the  poorer  classes  when  their  property, 
liowever  small,  came  within  the  limits  of  taxation. 
The  numbers  of  persons  included  in  the  censuses 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  comprehend  not  only 
the  Roman  citizens,  but  also  all  the  persons  con- 
nected with  Rome  in  the  relation  of  isopohty ;  they 
rsfer,  however,  only  to  those  of  man's  estate,  or 
.■>ble  to  bear  arms.^ 

♦CENTAUREA  or  -EUM  {Kevravpiov  and  -if), 
the  herb  Centaury,  so  called  from  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron, who  was  fabled  to  have  been  thereby  cured  of 
a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules.* It  was  also,  from  this  circumstance,  styled 
Chironm  and  Xeipovoc  jyi^a.^  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Centaury,  the  greater  and  the  less,  which  have 
no  other  similitude  than  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
taste.  The  less  is  also  called  Xi/ivalov,'  from  its 
loving  moist  grounds.  "  It  grows  wild  in  England," 
says  Martyn,  "in  many  places,  and  is  the  best 
known.  The  greater  is  cultivated  in  gardens.'" 
The  Kevravptov  fieya  is  referred  by  Sprengel  and 
Matthiolus  to  the  Centaurea  Centaurium,  L.,  and  k. 
fUKpuv  to  the  Erythrca.  Centaurium,  Pers.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  k.  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  Cen- 
taurea Centaurium.^  The  less  is  called  in  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  Oep/ioxoprov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
everywhere  in  Greece  in  the  level  country.' 

*CENTRISCUS  {aevTpicKog),  a  species  of  fish 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  According  to  Wil- 
loughby,  it  was  a  species  of  Gastcrosteus,  called  in 
English  Stickleback  or  Bamstackle.'" 

*CENTRI'TE  (ncvrpirn),  a  species  of  fish  men- 
tioned by  jElian,  and  called  Kivrpivij  by  Athenseus 
and  Oppian.  It  is  the  Squalus  Centrina,  in  Italian 
Pesce  porco.  Rondelet  says  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sow,  and  delights  in  filth." 


»CENTROMYRRH'INE  {icevTpoiiv^(>ivn),  tne 
Ruscus  Aculeatus,  common  Knee-holly,  or  ]3utch- 
er's  Broom.  The  Greek  name  means  "  prickly  myr- 
tle." Another  appellation  is  Oxymyraine  (fl^fivpai- 
vTj),  or  "  sharp-pointed  myrtle."  Dioscorides,  again, 
describes  this  same  plant  under  the  name  o[  /nvpaivri 
aypia,  or  "  wild  myrtle."  He  says  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  myrtle,  but  broader,  pointed  like  a  spear, 
and  sharp.  The  fruit  is  round,  growing  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leaf,  red  when  ripe,  and  having  a  bony 
kernel.  Many  stalks  rise  from  the  same  root,  a 
cubit  high,  bending,  hard  to  break,  and  full  of  leaves. 
The  root  is  like  that  of  dog's  grass,  of  a  sour  taste, 
and  bitterish.  "  The  Butcher's  Broom  is  so  called," 
observes  Martyn,  "  because  our  butchers  make  use 
of  it  to  sweep  their  stalls.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
bushy  places.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  brooms 
of  it.'" 

CENTU'MVIRI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  centumviri  are  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  combine 
and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Roman  wri- 
ters, so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  HoUweg,  Ueber  die  Compen- 
tenz  des  Centumviralgcrickts,'  and  the  essay  of  Ti* 
gerstrom,  De  Judicibus  apud  Romanos,  contain  all 
the  authorities  on  this  matter ;  but  these  two  es- 
says by  no  means  agree  in  all  their  conclusions. 

The  centumviri  were  judices,  who  resembled  oth- 
er judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided  cases 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistratus  ;  but  they  dif- 
fered from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite  body  or 
collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each  of  which  sometimes  sat 
by  itself  The  origin  of  the  court  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  jEbutia,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except  in  the  matter 
of  Damnum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causae  centumvi. 
rales.'  According  to  Festus,*  three  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  num- 
ber out  of  the  35  tribes  would  be  105,  who  in  round 
numbers  were  called  the  hundred  men ;  and  as 
there  were  not  35  tribes  till  241  B.C.,  it  has  been 
sometimes  inferred  that  to  this  time  we  must  assign 
the  origin  of  the  centumviri.  But,  as  it  has  been, 
remarked  by  HoUweg,  we  cannot  altogether  rely  on 
the  authority  of  Festus,  and  the  conclusion  so  drawn 
from  his  statement  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If 
the  centumviri  were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this 
seems  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  court. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  civil  matters, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentura. 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata, 
consisted  of  two  parts,  in  jure,  or  before  the  prastor, 
and  in  judicio,  or  before  the  centumviri.  The  prsa- 
tor,  however,  did  not  instruct  the  centumviri  by  the 
formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  farther  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  prjetor  presided  in  the  ju- 
dicia centumviralia.' 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  cen- 
tumviri were  limited  to  Rome,  or,  at  any  rate,  tc 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  passages,'  from 
which  it  appears  that  crimina  came  under  their 
cognizance.  The  substitution  of  aut  for  ut  in  the 
passage  of  Quintilian,'  even  if  supported  by  good 
MSS.,  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defended. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 


1.  (Deinosth.,  ndBooot.,  p.  997, 1.)— 2.  (Niobuhr,  Hist.  Horn., 
i.,  p.  448.)— 3.  (Vid.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p,  76.)— 4.  (Plin., 
II.  N.,  XXV.,  (i.)— 5.  (NicanJ.,  Ther.,  500,)— 6.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  8, 
9.)— 7.  (ad  Vire.,  Gooi-gr.,  "'.,  270.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
-■9.  (BiUerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  ]).  52.)— 10.  (Adams,  Append., 
r  vl— 11.  (jElinn,  N.  A.,  i.,  55;  ii.,  8.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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1.  (Theoplirast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  17. — Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii., 
413.)— 3.  (Zeitschrifl,  &c.,  v.,  358.)— 3.  (Gains,  iv.,  31,— Gell. 
xvi.,  10.) — 4.  (s.  V.  Centumviralia  Judicia.) — 5.  (Plin.,  Epist., 
v.,  21.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Tnst.,  ii.,  91.— Phiedr.,  HI.,  x.,  35,  &c.)-7 
(Inst,,  iv.,  1,  37.) 


CENTUMTIRI. 


CENTURIO. 


Many  ol  them  (though  we  have  no  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a  well- 
known  passage.'  HoUweg  mentions  that  certain 
matters  only  came  under  their  cognizance,  and  that 
other  matters  were  not  within  their  cognizance ; 
and,  farther,  that  such  matters  as  were  within  their 
cognizance  were  also  within  the  cognizance  of  a 
single  judex.  This  writer  farther  asserts  that  ac- 
tiones  in  rem,  or  vindicationes  of  the  old  civil  law 
(with  the  exception,  however,  of  actiones  priejudioi- 
ales  or  status  quaistiones),  could  alone  be  brought  be- 
fore the  centumviri ;  and  that  neither  a  personal  ac- 
tion, one  arising  from  contract  or  delict,  nor  a  status 
queestio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa  centumviralis. 
Jt  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the  place 
where  the  centumviri  were  sitting,  and,  accordingly, 
the  word  hasta,  or  hasta  centumviraUs,  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  words  judicium  centumvi- 
rale."  The  spear  was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  own- 
ership :  for  "  a  man  was  considered  to  have  the 
best  title  to  that  which  he  took  in  war,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  spear  is  set  up  in  the  centumviralia  judlbia.'" 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman  jurists  of 
the  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  from  which,  it  is  ar- 
gued, it  may  at  least  be  inferred,  that  the  centum- 
viri had  properly  to  decide  matters  relating  to  qui- 
ritarian ownership,  and  questions  connected  there- 
with. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex ;  but  it  as  conjec- 
tured by  HoUweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  ./Ebutia  Lex.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  court  of  the  centumviri  was  established 
in  early  times,  for  the  special  purpose  of  deciding 
questions  of  quiritarian  ownership ;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Roman  citizens  were  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  quiritarian  property  ;  that  on  their  ra- 
ting depended  their  class  and  century,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  share  of  power  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. No  private  judex  could  decide  on  a'  right 
which  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  only  a  tribunal  elected  out  of 
all  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  find  not  only  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri,  but  also  the  hereditatis 
petitio  and  actio  confessoria.  HoUweg  is  of  opin- 
ion that,  with  the  .(Ebutia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  centumviri  commences ;  the  legis  ac- 
tiones were  abolished,  and  the  formula  (vid.  Actio) 
was  introduced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  the  causa 
centunwirales*  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapt- 
ed only  to  personal  actions,  but  it  appears  that  it 
was  also  adapted  by  a  legal  device  to  vindicationes; 
and  Hollweg  attributes  this  to  the  jEbutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced :  1.  per  legis  actionem  apud  centumvi- 
ros ;  2.  per  formulam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such  ac- 
tions were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  Hollweg,  the  func- 
tions of  the  centumviri  were  so  far  modified,  that 
the  more  important  vindicationes  were  put  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  centumviri,  and  the  less  impor- 
tant were  determined  .per  sponsionem  and  before  a 
judex.  Under  this'emperor  the  court  also  resumed 
its  former  dignity  and  importance  ' 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court,' 
.makes  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  letters. 


1.  (De  Orat.,  i.,  38.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  36.— Quinlil.,  Inst 
IT.,  2,  4  1.)— 3.  (Gains,  iv.,  16.)— 4.  (Gains,  iv.,  30,  31.— Cell., 
rvi.,  10.)— 5.  (Dial.  De  Caus.  Corrupt.  Elog.,  c.  38.)— 6.  (Ep., 
ii.,  14.) 


The  foregoing  notice  is  founded  on  Hollwc-^  s  in 
genious  essay ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  , 

CENTU'RIA.     (Fid.  Centurio,  Comitium.) 

CENTU'RIO,  the  conunander  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  varying  in  number  with  the  legion.  If 
Festus  may  be  trusted,  the  earlier  form  was  ccntu- 
rionns,  like  decurio,  decurimus.  Quintdian'  tells  ts 
that  the  form  chenturio  was  found  on  ancient  in- 
scriptions, even  in  his  own  times. 

The  century  was  a  military  division,  correspond- 
ing to  the  civil  one  curia ;  the  centurio  of  the  one 
answered  to  the  curio  of  the  other.  From  analogy,' 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  century  originally 
consisted  of  thirty  men,  and  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
the  influence  of  this  favoured  number  may  be  traced 
in  the  ancient  array  of  the  Roman  army.  In  later 
times  the  legion  (not  including  the  veliies)  was  com- 
posed of  thirty  maniples  or  sixty  centuries  :'  as  its 
strength  varied  from  about  three  to  six  thousand, 
the  numbers  of  a  century  would  vary  in  proportion 
from  about  fifty  to  a  hundred. 

The  duties  of  the  centurion  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  regulations  of  his  own  corps,  and  the  care  of 
the  watch.'  He  had  the  power  of  granting  vaca- 
tioncs  muncrum,  remission  of  service  to  the  private 
soldiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
this  plea  were  one  cause  of  the  sedition  in  the  army 
of  Blaesus,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.'  The  vitis  was 
the  badge  of  office  with  which  the  centurion  pun- 
ished his  men.'  The  short  tunic,  as  Quintilian* 
seems  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction  : 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  the 
helmet.'  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  represents  a  centurio  with  the  vitis 
in  one  of  his  hands. 


The  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,'  subject,  probably,  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  consul.  There  was  a  time,  according  to 
Polybius,'  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  milita- 
ry rank ;  but,  under  the  emperors,  centurionships 
were  given  away  almost  entirely  by  interest  or  per- 
sonal friendship.  The  father  in  Juvenal"  awakes 
his  son  with  Vilem  posce  libello,  "petition  for  the 
rank  of  centurion  ;"  and  Pliny"  tells  us  that  he  had 
made  a  similar  request  for  a  friend  of  his  cwn, 
"Huic  ego  ordines  impetraveram.""  Dio  Cassius," 
when  he  makes  Maecenas  advise  Augustus  to  fill  up 
the  senate,  h  tuv  a%'  apx^g'  iKaTovTapxnmvTuv, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  were  appointed  to  this 


1.  (1.,  5,  20.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  32.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xy 
30.)^.  (Ann.,  i.,  17.)— 5.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  viii.,  247.— Plin.,  H  N" 
"""d'  }-'~J;  <"'•,. '39->-'-  (Veget.,  ii.,  13.)-8.  (Liv.,  xlii.,  34.') 
—9.  (VI.,  24.)— 10.  (Sat.,  xiv.,  193.)— 11.  (Ernst.,  vi.,  25  )— 12 
(Compare  Vegetius,  ii.,  3.)— 13.  (lii.,  p.  481,  c.) 
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CEPHALUS. 


CERASUS 


■ank  at  once,  without  previously  serving  in  a  lower 
capacity. 

Polybius,  in  the  fragments  of  the  6th  boolc,  has 
left  an  accurate  account  of  the  election  of  centuri- 
ons. "  From  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  legion," 
i.  e.,  hastati,  principes,  triarii,  "  they  elect  ten  men 
in  order  of  merit  to  command  in  their  own  division. 
After  this,  a  second  election  of  a  hke  number  takes 
place,  in  all  sixty,  who  are  called  centurions  (rafi- 
apxot,  i.  e.,  ordinum  ductores).  The  centurions  of 
the  lirst  election  usually  command  the  right  of  the 
maniple ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  is  absent,  the 
whole  command  of  the  maniple  devolves  on  the 
other.  Ail  of  them  elect  their  own  uragi  (opliones), 
and  two  standard-bearers  for  each  maniple.'  He 
•  who  is  chosen  first  of  all  is  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  the  general  {primipilus)." 

From  the  above  passage  (which  is  abridged  in  the 
translation),  it  appears  that  the  centurion  was  first 
chosen  from  his  own  division.  He  might,  indeed, 
rise  from  commanding  the  left  of  the  maniple  to 
command  the  right,  or  to  a  higher  maniple,  and  so 
on,  from  cohort  to  cohort,  until  the  first  centurion 
of  the  principes  became  primipilus  ;"  but  it  was  only 
extraordinary  service  which  could  raise  him  at  once 
to  the  higher  rank.  Thus  Livy,'  "  Hie  me  imperator 
dignum  judicavit,  cui  primum  hastalum  prioris  centu- 
ritB  assignaret,"  i.  e.,  "  appointed  me  to  be  first  cen- 
turion {sc.  of  the  right  century)  in  the  first  maniple 
of  hastati." 

The  optiones,  according  to  Festus,  were  originally 
called  accensi :  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  the 
centurion  (probably  the  same  with  the  succenturiones 
of  Livy) ;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,*  his  deputies 
during  illness  or  absence.  Festus  confirms  the  ac- 
count of  Polybius,  that  the  optiones  were  appointed 
by  their  centurions,  and  says  that  the  name  was 
given  them  "  ex  quo  tempore  quern  velint  permissum 
est  cerUurionibus  optare.^* 

Tlie  primipilus  was  the  first  centurion  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  triarii,  also  called  "  princeps  centu- 
rionum,"  primi  pili  centurio.^  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  eagle,'  and  had  the  right  of  at- 
tending the  councils  of  the  general. 

"  Ut  locupletem  aquilam  tibi  sexagesimus  annus 
Afferat," 
says  Juvenal,  hyperbolically  (for  military  service 
expired  with  the  fiftieth  year),  intimating  that  the 
rewards  were  large  for  those  who  could  wait  for 
promotion.  The  primipili  who  were  honourably 
discharged  were  called  primipilares. 

The  pay  of  the  centurion  was  double  that  of  an 
ordinary  soldier.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,'  the  lat- 
ter was  about  ten  denarii,  or  seven  shillings  and  a 
penny  per  month,  besides  food  and  clothing.  Under 
Domitian  we  find  it  increased  above  tenfold.  Ca- 
ligula cut  down  the  pensions  of  retired  centurions 
to  six  thousand  sesterces,  or  45Z.  lis.  6d.,  probably 
about  one  half.' 

»CEPA.     (Yid.  Cjepa.) 

*CEP.(EA  (/ojTTote),  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Stephens  seeks  to  identify  with  the  Water  Purslain, 
but  which  Sprengel  holds  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Scdum  Cepcea,  one  of  the  Houseleek  tribe.  In  this 
latter  opinion  Billerbeck  coincides.  Some,  howev- 
er, have  supposed  the  Cepaea  to  be  the  Anagallis 
aquatica  (Veronica  anagallis),  or  Water  Speed- 
well." The  Cepsa  is  called  Kpo/ifivov  by  the  mod- 
ern Greeks." 

♦CEPHALUS  (Xi^aloi),  the  Mullet.  Linnaeus 
and  several  of  his  successors  have  confounded  all 


1.  (7t(i.  Liv.,  viii.,  8.)— 2.  (Vejet.,  ii.,  8.)— 3.  (xlii.,  34.)— 4. 
(ii.,  7.)— 5.  (Liv.  .;,27.)— 6.  (Juv.,  Sat.,xiv.,  1B7.)— 7.  (I'olyb., 
vi.,  37.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  44.)— 0.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  157.— Alston, 
Wat  Mod.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 10.  (Billerbeck,  Flora 
Classica,  p.  115.) 
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the  European  mullets  under  a  single  species,  theu 
Mugil  Cephalus.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  ;t;E/l/l.ui',  vfiaTig,  fw^Lvoc,  and  (^ipatog  of 
Athenaeus'  must  have  been  merely  varieties  of  it, 
Cuvier,  however,  admits  several  species,  placing 
the  M.  Cephalus,  or  common  Mullet,  at  the  head. 
"  The  genus  Mugil,"  observes  Griffith,  "  is  suppo- 
sed to  derive  its  name  from  the  contraction  of  two 
Latin  words  signifying  '  very  agile'  (multum  agilis). 
The  hearing  of  the  common  Mullet  is  very  fine,  as 
has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  It  appears  to  be  of 
a  stupid  character,  a  fact  which  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  since  that  author  tells  us  that  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  disposition  of  the  mul- 
lets, for  if  they  are  afraid  they  conceal  their  heads, 
and  thus  imagine  that  they  are  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  The  an- 
cients had  the  flesh  of  the  Mullet  in  great  request, 
and  the  consumption  of  it  is  still  very  considerable 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  According  to 
Athenseus,  those  mullets  were  formerly  in  very  high 
estefai  which  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinope  and  Abdera;  while,  as  Paulus  Jovius  in- 
forms us,  those  were  very  little  prized  which  had 
lived  in  the  salt  marsh  of  Orbitello,  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  lagunes  of  Ferrara  and  Venice,  in  those  of 
Padua  and  Chiozzi,  and  such  as  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Commachio  and  Ravenna.  All 
these  places,  in  fact,  are  marshy,  and  the  streams  by 
which  they  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  fish  which  they  support  the  odour  and 
the  flavour  of  the  mud."=  The  ancients  believed 
the  Mullet  to  be  a  very  salacious  kind  of  fish,  which 
circumstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  the 
custom  alluded  to  by  JuvenaL^ 

*CEPHEN  (,Kijij>7iv),  the  Drone,  or  male  Bee.  The 
opinion  that  the  male  bee  and  drone  were  identical 
77as  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  naturalists 
also,  but  was  not  generally  received.  For  a  full 
exposition  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject, 
see  Aldrovandus.* 

*OEP'PH0S  (/cfe^of),  a  species  of  Bird.  Eras- 
mus and  others  take  it  for  the  Gull  or  Sea-mew ; 
but,  as  Adams  remarks,  Aristotle  distinguishes  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mpof.  It  may,  however,  as  the 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  species  of  Gull  called 
Dung-hunter,  or  Larus  parasiticus,  L.  Ray  makes 
it  the  Cataracta  cepphus.^ 

•CERACHA'TES  {Kvpaxdrrjc),  an  agate  of  the 
colour  of  wax  {Kripoi),  mentioned  by  Pliny.  {Yid. 
Achates.) 

♦CERASTES  (.KcpatjTvf),  the  Homed  Serpent,  so 
called,  according  to  Isidorus,  because  it  has  horns 
on  its  head  like  those  of  a  ram.  Dr.  Harris  thinks 
that  it  was  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind.  It  is  the 
Shephephon  of  the  Hebrews.  "  Sprengel,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hsemorrhus, 
referring  both  to  the  Coluber  Cerastes,  L. ;  and, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  Haemorrhus,  and  of  the  Cerastes,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  jEguie- 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  althougl" 
unsupported  by  the  other  authorities."    {Vid.  Ai- 

MOBRHOS.)' 

♦CER'ASUS  (Kipamc),  the  Cherry-tree,  or  Pru- 
nes Cerasus,  L.  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Cerasus  in 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  very  abundantly ;'  vphile 
others  make  the  city  to  have  been  called  after  the 
tree.'      LucuUus,  the  Roman  commander,  is  said 


1.  (vii.,  c.  77,  seqq.) — 2.  (Griffith's  Cuvier, vol.  x.,p.365.)— 3. 
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UERCOPITHECUS. 

JO  have  first  brought  the  Cherry-tree  into  Italy,' 
and  hence  the  terms  cerasus  and  ceraswm  (the  lat- 
ter signifying  the  fruit)  were  introduced  into  the 
Roman  tongue.  Servius,  indeed,  says"  that  cher- 
ries were  known  before  this  in  Italy ;  that  they 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  were  called  corna ; 
and  that,  subsequently,  this  name  was  changed  into 
corna-cerasa.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
denies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Lucullu3.=  In  Greece,  however,  they 
were  known  at  a  much  earlier  period,  having  been 
described  by  Theophrastus*  and  the  Siphnian  Di- 
phylus.'  This  latter  writer,  who  is  quoted  by 
Atheneeus,  speaks  of  cherries  as  being  stomachic, 
though  not  very  nutritive.  He  makes  the  very  red 
kind,  and  another  called  the  Milesian,  to  have  been 
the  best,  and  to  have  been  also  good  diuretics. 
Pliny  enumerates  various  species  of  cherries,  such 
as  the  Apronian,  of  a  very  red  colour  ;  the  Luta- 
tian,  of  a  very  dark  hue  ;  the  round  or  Caecilian ; 
and  the  Junian,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  so  ten- 
der that  they  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  not  bear- 
ing transportation  to  any  distance  from  the  parent 
tree.  The  best  kind  of  all,  however,  were  the  Du- 
racinian,  called  in  Campania  the  Plinian.  The 
Cherry-tree  could  never  be  acclimated  in  Egypt.' 
According  to  modern  travellers,  the  hills  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Cerasus  are  still  covered  with  cher- 
ry-trees, growing  wild.' 

*CERATIA  (/ccpdrm),  the  Carob-tree,  or  Cerato- 
nia  siliqua.  "  Horace,"  observes  Adams,  "  speaks 
of  Carob-nuts  as  being  an  inferior  kind  of  food ; 
and  so  also  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  was  upon  Carobs,  and  not  upon  Lo- 
custs, that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
This  point  is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Olaus 
Celsius,  in  his  Hieroiotanicon.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  generally  received  opinion  is  the  more 
probable  one  in  this  case.'" 

♦■CERAU'NION  (_K.epavviov),  a  variety  of  the 
Truffle,  or  Tuber  Ciharium.' 

*CERCIS  (KepKic;),  according  to  Stackhouse,  the 
Judas-tree,  or  Cercis  siliquastrum.  Schneider,  how- 
ever, rather  inclines  to  the  Aspen-tree,  or  Pcrpulus 
tremula.^° 

♦CERCOPITHE'CUS  (,KepKomevKO(),  a  species  of 
Monkey,  with  a  long  tail,  from  which  circumstance 
the  Greek  name  has  originated  (KipKog,  "  a  tail," 
and  iri'fli/Kof,  "  a  monkey")."  Pliny  describes  the 
animal  as  having  a  black  head,  a  hairy  covering  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ass,  and  a  cry  diiferent  from 
that  of  other  apes.  Hardouin  refers  it  to  the  Mar- 
mot, but  this  is  very  unprobable.  Cuvier"  states, 
that  among  the  monkeys  in  India  there  are  some 
with  long  tails,  grayish  hair,  and  the  face  black  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Simia  entellus  and  the  Simiaf  an- 
nus. None,  however,  are  found,  according  to  him, 
in  this  same  country  with  grayish  hair,  and  the 
whole  head  black."  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin- 
son'* states  that  Phny's  description  of  the  Cerco- 
pithecus,  with  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  spe- 
cies of  monkey  stiU  found  in  Ethiopia.  The  Cer- 
copithecus  was  worshipped,  according  to  Juvenal,'* 
in  Thebes,  the  old  Egyptian  capital,  and,  as  Wilkin- 
son states,  would  seem  to  have  been  embalmed,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  also  in  other  places  in  Egypt. 
It  was  frequently  represented  as  an  ornament  in 
necklaces,  in  common  with  other  animals,  flow- 
ers, and  fanciful  devices ;  and  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
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CEREVISIA. 

tie  was  sometimes  decorated  with  two  sitting  mon 
keys. 

CEREA'LIA.  This  name  was  given  to  a  festi- 
val celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter  Proser- 
pine were  represented  by  women,  clothed  in  white, 
running  about  with  lighted  torches.'  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maxiraus,"  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  in 
white  ;^  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning, 
the  games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all, 
as  the  matrons  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in 
white.*  The  day  of  the  Cerealia  is  doubtful; 
some  think  it  was  the  ides,  or  13th  of  April ;  others 
the  7th  of  the  same  month.' 

CEREVrSIA,  CERVI'SIA  (fufof),  ale  or  beer, 
was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient, 
as  it  is  to  the  modem,  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  generally  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  whose  soil  and  climate  were  less 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines  {in  Gallia,  aliisque 
prminciis').  According  to  Herodotus,'  the  Egyp. 
tians  commonly  drank  "  barley-wine,"  to  which 
custom  ^Eschylus  alludes  {in  upSCiv  fzidv  :'  Pelusi- 
aci  pocula  zythi').  Diodorus  Siculus'"  says  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in 
strength  and  flavour.  The  Iberians,  the  Thracians, 
and  the  people  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead 
of  drinking  their  ale  or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it 
before  them  in  a  large  bowl  or  vase  (Kpa-rjp),  which 
was  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver.  This  being  full 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  well  as  the  fennent- 
ed  liquor,  the  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth- 
er, drank  together  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping 
down  to  it ;  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship 
was  not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined 
method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of 
cane."  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations, 
offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer,  and  expected 
that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of  Odin  would  be 
among  the  delights  of  Valhalla.'"  Bpinv,  one  of 
the  names  for  beer,'^  seems  to  be  an  ancient  passive 
participle,  from  the  root  signifying  to  brew. 

*"For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ales,"  says 
Adams,  "  consult  Zosimus  Panopolita,  de  Zytharum 
cmfectime  (Salisbech,  1814,  ed.  Gruner).  The  word 
fiflof  is  derived  from  feu,  ferveo.  Ale  is  called 
olvof  KpiBcvoc;  and  olvos  f/c  xpiBuv  by  Herodotus 
and  Athenaeus ;  vlvov  by  Aristotle ;  jSpvrov  by 
Theophrastus,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  &c. ;  (poixag 
by  Symeon  Seth;  but  its  first  and  most  ancient 
name  was  fiflof  or  Qi6i.ov.  Various  kinds  of  Ale 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  :  1.  The  Zythus 
Hordeaceus,  or  Ale  from  barley  ;  of  which  the  mvov, 
Ppvrov,  the  Curmi,  Curma,  Corma,  and  Curmcm, 
mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscoridae  ;  the  Cere- 
visia,  a  teriji  of  Celtic  origin,  applied  to  an  ale  used 
by  the  Gauls  (compare  the  Welsh  crw) ;  the  (^oiaa^ 
of  Seth  ;  the  Alfoca  and  Fuca  of  the  Arabs,  noticed 
by  Symeon  Seth,  Rhases,  and  Haly  Abbas,  are  only 
varieties. —  2.  The  Zythus  triticeus,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  the  Cmlia  or  Ceria  of  Pliny, 
Florus,  and  Orosius,  and  the  Corma  of  Athena;us.'* 
— 3.  The  Zythus  succedaneus,  prepared  from  grain  of 
all  kinds,  oats,  millet,  rice,  panic,  and  spelt ;  also 
from  services." — i.  The  Zythus  Dizythium,  or  Don 
ble  Beer,  called  by  Symeon  Seth  fovKoi  am  upri. 
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CESTUS. 


(laiTi  ( Phucas  compositus).  This  was  a  stronger  kind 
of  Ale,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  hops  (humulus  lupulus)  in  the  com- 
position of  their  ales.'" 

*CERINTHA  or  -E  (Kiipivdri),  a  plant,  which 
Stackhouse  and  Sprengel  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  Honey-wort,  or  Cerinthe  aspera.  Virgil  speaks 
of  it  as  "  CerinlhtB  ignobile  gramen,'"  which  Mar- 
tyn  explains  by  saying  that  it  grows  common  in 
Italy.  It  is,  in  fact,  met  everywhere  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Philargyrius  says  it  derives  its  name 
from  Cerinthus,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  where  it  grew,  in 
ancient  times,  in  great  plenty ;  the  better  deriva- 
tion, however,  is  that  which  deduces  it  from  Kijplov, 
"  a  honey-comb,"  because  the  flower  abounds  with 
a  sweet  juice  like  honey.  The  bees  were  very  fond 
of  it.'  It  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with 
the  K-^pivdoc  or  tpiBdim  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  bees'-bread,  being  com- 
posed of  the  pollen  of  vegetables  kneaded  with 
honey.  Botanical  writers  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
Cerintha,  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  the  Jatter  of 
which  is  the  T^TiEfmv  of  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp 
found  this  in  Greece  in  the  cultivated  grounds,  and 
particularly  among  the  vines  in  the  spring,  accord- 
ing in  this  with  the  account  given  by  Dioscorides.' 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITA'TEM.     (Vid.  Heees.) 

CERO'MA  (K^pu/ia)  was  the  oil  mixed  with  wax 
{KTipoc)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed.  After 
they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they  were 
covered  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand ;  whence  Seneca' 
says,  "  A  ceromatc  nos  kaphe  (df^)  excepit  in  crypta 
Neapolilana." 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
were  anointed  (the  daothesium'),  and  also,  in  later 
times,  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  connexion  with  palmstra,''  but  we  do 
not  know  in  what  respect  these  places  differed. 
Seneca'  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a  place  which  the 
idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  in  order  to  see  the 
gymnastic  sports  of  boys  {qui  in  ceromale  spectator 
puerorum  rixantium  sedet).  Arnobius'  informs  us  that 
the  ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 

CERTA'MINA.     (Firf.  Athletje.) 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  given  by  some  modern  writers,  perhaps  with- 
out good  reason,  to  those  actions  in  which  a  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate  sum,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  mentioned  in  the  formula  {condemnatio  cert<z  pe- 
cuniae vel  incertce^"). 

CERYKEION  {Kripmeiov).     (Yid.  Caduceds.) 

CERU'CHI  {Kepovxoi-)-,  the  ropes  which  supported 
the  yard  of  a  ship,  passing  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 


mast.  The  woodcut,  p.  62,  shows  a  vessel  v,A\ 
two  ceruchi.  In  other  ancient  monuments  we  see 
four,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  onqof 
the  pictures  in  the  MS.  of  Virgil,  which  was  giveD 
by  Fulvius  Ursinus  to  the  Vatican  library.  (VH 
Antenna,  CAECHESinia.) 

*CERVUS,  the  Stag.  (Vid.  Elaphus.) 
*CERUSSA  (Tpifiieiov),  White  Lead,  or  Plutnbi 
sul-carbonas.  The  ancient  Ceruse,  like  the  mod- 
ern, was  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  the  vapours 
of  vinegar.  The  ancient  process  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  :'  "Lead  is  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  over  sharp  vinegar,  and  after  it  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  rust  of  some  thickness,  which  it 
commonly  does  in  ten  days,  they  open  the  vessels, 
and  scrape  from  it  a  kind  of  mould.  They  then 
place  the  lead  over  the  vinegar  again,  repeating 
again  and  again  the  same  method  of  scraping  it  till 
it  is  wholly  dissolved.  What  has  been  scraped  oS 
they  then  beat  to  powder  and  boil  for  a  long  time ; 
and  what  at  last  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel is  the  ceruse."  Similar  processes  are  described 
by  Dioscorides  and  Vitravius.  "The  substance 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  as  a 
native  ceruse,  found  at  Smyrna  on  the  farm  of 
Theodotus;  appears  to  have  been  that  greenish 
earth  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  occurring  in  many 
places,  but  the  best  near  Smyrna  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  ^eodonov,  from  the  name  of  the  person, 
Theodotus,  upon  whose  farm  it  was  first  discovered. 
From  the  fact  that  this  greenish  earth  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  ceruse,  we  might  infer  that  the  ceruse  of 
the  ancients  was  not  always  of  a  very  pure  white,"' 
♦CE'RYLUS  {KJipvloc;),  a  species  of  Bird ;  the 
same,  according  to  Suidas  and  Tzetzes,'  with  the 
male  King-fisher,  .^lian  and  Moschus,  however, 
as  Adams  remarks,  appear  to  consider  it  a  diiferert 
bird.  Gesner  and  Schneider  are  undecided.' 
CERYX  {icrifni^).  (Vid.  Caduceus,  Fetialis.) 
*CERYX  {KTipvTi,  "A  genus  of  Teslacea,  noiv 
placed,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  the  MoUusca  by  nat- 
uralists. It  is  the  Murex  of  the  older  authorities. 
The  two  principal  species  are  the  Buccinum  and 
Purpura,  which  Sprengel  refers  to  the  Buuinum 
harpa,  L.,  and  B.  lapillus.  Dr.  Coray  remarks,  that 
the  Greek  writers  often  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  K^pv^  and  the  ■Kop(pvpa,  but  modern  natu- 
ralists distinguish  between  the  Murex  and  the  Pur- 
pura."    (Firf.  Murex.)' 

CE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.     (r,rf.  Bonoeom  Cessio.) 
CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.     (Vid.  In  Joke  Cessio.) 
CESTIUS  PONS.     (Vid.  Bridge,  p.  174.) 
♦OESTRUM  (Kearpov),  I.  a  species  of  Betony. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H  ,  was  inclined  to  make  it 
the  Betonica  officinalis ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dalechamp,  who 
proposed  the  Betonica  alopccurus.     Dioscorides  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  in  very  cold  places,  and  Sib- 
thorp accordingly  found  the  B.  alopecunis  growing 
plentifully  on  Parnassus,  one  of  the  coldest  regions 
of  Livadia.' — II.  (TV.  Pictura.) 
CESTUS  was  used  in  two  significations : 
I.  Cestus  signified  the  thongs  or  bands  of  leather 
which  were  tied  round  the  hands  of  boxers  in  order 
to  render  their  blows  more  powerful.    These  bands 
of  leather,  which  were  called   Ifidvre^,  or  liiivref 
nvKTiKol,  in  Greek,  were  also  frequently  tied  round 
the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  statue  of  a  boxer,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.' 

The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
times.     When  Epeius  and  Euryalus,  in  the  BiiA*^ 


I.  (Adamfl,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Goorg.,  iv.,  03.) — 3.  (Martyn 
«d  Virg.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Billerbock,  Flora  Cla.ssica,  p.  40.)— 5.  (Ep., 
57.)— 6.  (Vitmv.,  v.,  11.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxv.,  2.)— «.  (Do 
Brev.  Vit.,  12.)— 9.  (Adv.  Gent.,  iii.,  23.)— 10.  (Gaius,  iv.,  49, 
&c.) 
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I.  (Do  Lapiil.,  101.)— 2.  (Anc.  Mineral..  69.)--3.  (ad  Lj 
cophr.,  749.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Aristot.,  II.  Ai 
iv.,  2;  v.,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (I)ioscor.,  iv.,  1- 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  O'id.  Clainc,  Muste  d.  Sculpt.  Anl 
et  Mod.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  327,  n.  2042,)— 8.  (jmii.,  684.) 
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prepare  lliemselves  for  boxing,  they  put  on  their 
hands  thongs  made  of  ox-hide  {iimfTai  evT/i^rovg 
(3oof  liypaiXoLo) ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  cestus,  in  heroic  times,  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted merel)'  of  thongs  of  leather,  and  differed  ma- 
terially from  the  frightful  weapons,  loaded  with  lead 
and  iron,  which  were  used  in  later  tunes.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cestus  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in 
later  times  fietVcxai-j  aireipai,  (3oeiaCj  c<patpaty  and 
pipjiriKeg :  of  which  the  iieMxai  gave  the  softest 
blows,  and  the  /ivp/ajKs;  the  most  severe.  The 
fisiMxai.,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  are  described 
by  Pausanias'  as  made  of  raw  ox-hide  ci:t  into  thin 
pieces,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  manner ;  they  were 
tied  under  the  hollow  or  palm  of  the  hand,  leaving 
the  fingers  uncovered.  The  athletee  in  the  palaes- 
trae at  Olympia  used  the  /leiMxac  in  practising  for 
the  public  games  {i/xdvTuv  tuv  fiaTiUKUTepav') ;  but 
ia  the  games  themselves  they  used  those  which 
gave  the  severest  blows. 

The  cestus  used  in  later  times  in  the  public 
games  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  frequently  covered  with 
knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron  ; 
whence  Virgil,'  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 

"  Ingentia  septem 
Terga  bourn  plumho  insuto  fcrroque  rigebant." 
Statins*  also  speaks  of  nigrantia,  plumho  tegmina. 
Such  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  boxer, 
must  have  frequently  occasioned  death.  The  /ivp- 
firiKec:  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  yvioropot,  or 
"limb-breakers."  Lucilius'  speaks  of  a  boxet 
whose  head  had  been  so  battered  by  the  nvpiirinsi 
as  to  resemble  a  sieve. 

Figures  with  the  cestus  frequently  occur  in  an- 
cient monuments.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
various  forms,  as  appears  by  the  following  speci- 
mens, taken  from  ancient  monuments,  of  which 
drawings  are  given  by  Fabretti." 


1  (viii.,  40,  t,  3.)— 2.  (Pausi.,  vi.,  23,  i,  3.)— 3.  ( JJn.,  v.,  405.) 
— *.  (Theb.,  VI.,  732.)— 5.  (Aiith.,  xi.,  78,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344,  ed. 
Jac.)— 6.  (De  Column.  Traj.,  p.  261.) 
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II.  Cestus  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  of  any 
kind  ;'  but  the  term  was  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented everything  that  could  awaken  love.'  When 
Juno  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  Jupiter,  she 
borrowed  this  cestus  from  Venus  f  and  Venus  her- 
self employed  it  to  captivate  Mars.* 

The  scholiast  on  Statins'  says  that  the  cestus 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage-girdle,  which 
was  given  by  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hus- 
band ;  whence  unlawful  marriages  were  called  in- 
cesta.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Pitiscus,"  in  which  a  matrona  dedi- 
cates her  cestus  to  Venus. 

*CETE  {.KTjTTi),  a  plural  term  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, of  Greek  origin,  and  applied  generally  to  any 
very  large  kind  of  fishes.  Adams,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  word  Kfiro^,  observes  as  follows :  "This 
term  is  applied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  ail  fishes 
of  a  very  large  size,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Bal- 
ance-fish, the  Dolphin,  the  Porpoise,  the  great  Tun- 
nies, all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  also  the  Crocodile,  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  some  others  which  cannot  bi; 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
Celacea  with  Fishes,  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolphins,  and  some  others  are  viviparous, 
and  respire  air  like  the  Mammalia.  With  regard 
to  the  Tj-yifiuv  TUV  kt/tuv,  which  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  Gasterosleus  ductor,  L., 
or  Pilot-fish."' 

CETRA  or  C^TRA  {Kairpea?),  a  target,  i.  e., 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  the  hide  of  a  quadru- 
ped.' It  formed  part  of  the  defensive  armour  of 
theOsci."  (Vid.  keiAs.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania."  By  the  latter 
people  it  was  sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
elephant."  From  these  accounts,  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  Tacitus''  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Britons,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  cctra 
with  the  target  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which 
many  specimens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence.  It  is  seen  "  covering  the  left  arms"'* 
of  the  two  accompanying  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  Prudentius,  probably  written  in  this 
country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century." 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  woic 
the  cetra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  the  pelta  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shield  {cctratos,  quos  pdtastas  vocant^^). 

1.  (Vano,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.  8.)— 2.  (II.,  xiv.,  214.— Val.  Flacc, 
vi.,  470.)— 3.  (II.,  1.  c.)^.  (Mart.,  y:.,  13  ;  xiv.,  206,  207.)— 5 
(Theb.,  ii.,  283  ;  v.,  63.)— 6.  (s.  v.  Cestus.)- 7.  (Galen,  Be 
Alim.  Facult.— JElian,  N.  A.,  i\.,  49 ;  ii ,  13.— Adams,  Append., 
s.v.)— 8.  (Hesych.)— 9.  (Isid.,  Orier.,xviii.,  12.— Q.  Curtms.iii., 
4.— VaiTO,ap.  Nonium.)— 10.  (Virg.,^n.,vii.,732.)— 11.  (Isid., 
1  c— Servius  m  Virg.,  1.  c  — Caes.,  Bel).  Civ.,  i,,  39.)— 12 
(Strab.,  xvii.,  3,  7.)— 13.  (Agnc,  36.)— 14.  (Virgil,  1.  c.)— 15 
(Cod.  Cotton.  Cleop.,  c.  8.)— 16.  (xxii.,  36.) 
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CHALCIS. 


*CHAI,B'ANE  (x<^Uav7i)  appears  to  have  been 
the  well-known.  Gum-resin,  which  exudes  from  the 
Bubon  Galbanum.  Pliny,  in  describing  it,  says, 
•'  Quad  maxime  laudant,  carlilaginosum,  purum,  ad 
iimilitudinem  Hammoniaci.'"-  In  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensary  it  is  said  that  "Galbanum  agrees  in 
virtue  with  gum  Ammoniacum."  Hence  Adams 
concludes  that  the  ancient  Galbanum  was  identical 
with  the  modern." 

*CHALCANTHUS  (;i;aXKnj;9of),  according  to 
Pliny,^  the  same  with  the  "  Atramentum  sutorium" 
of  the  Romans,  so  called  because  used  to  blacken 
leather.  The  account  of  the  Roman  writer  is  as 
follows  :  "  GrtEci  cognationem  arts  nomine  fecerunt 
et  atramento  sutorio,  appellant  enim  Chalcanthum. 
Color  est  caruleus  perquam  spectabili  nitore,  vitrum- 
que  esse  creditur."  From  this  language  of  Pliny 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hardouin  was  correct  in 
making  it  to  be  Copperas,  or  Blue  Vitriol  {chalcan- 
thus,  i.  e.,  ftos  (zris).  "  Yet,"  continues  Adams, 
"  both  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,*  and 
Dr.  Milligan,  in  his  Annotations  on  Celsus,  call  it 
a  natural  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water. 
The  quotation  from  Pliny  proves  that  it  was  a  vit- 
riol, the  word  vitriol  being,  in  fact,  formed  from 
vitrum.  And,  farther,  Dioscorides'  description  of 
its  formation  agrees  very  well  with  Jameson's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  copperas.  The  ancients, 
however,  as  Dr.  Hill  states,  were  also  acquainted 
with  a  factitious  vitriol,  which  they  called  Pcctum 
and  Ephthum,  obtained  by,  boiling  some  of  the  vit- 
riolic ores  in  water."' 

CHALKEIA  ^x<^lKela),  a  very  ancient  festival  cel- 
ebrated at  Athens,  which  at  different  times  seems 
to  have  had  a  different  character,  for  at  first  it  was 
solemnized  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed  Ergane, 
and  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  whence  it  was 
called  'XB-ijvaia  or  navSruioc.'  At  a  later  period, 
however,  it  was  celebrated  only  by  artisans,  espe- 
cially smiths,  and  in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence 
its  name  was  changed  into  XaA/ccia.'  It  was  held 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion.'  Me- 
nander  bad  written  a  comedy  called  Xa^Ksca,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  Athenasus.' 

CHALCI'DIGUM.  A  variety  of  meanings  have 
been  attached  to  this  word,  which  is  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  inscriptions,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.'" 

The  meager  epitome  of  Festus  informs  us  merely 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  edifice  (genus  cedijicii),  so  call- 
ed from  the  city  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is  not 
explained ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  passages 
cited  below  give  any  description  from  which  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  form,  use,  and  locality  of  such 
buildings  can  be  positively  afl^rmed. 

Chalcidica  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
basilica,^^  in  reference  to  which  the  following  at- 
tempts at  identification  have  been  suggested  :  1.  A 
mint  attached  to  the  basilica,  from  ^Q'^.tof  and  diKj;, 
which,  though  an  ingenious  conjecture,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  classical  authority.  2.  That 
part  of  a  basilica  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the 
tribune,  corresponding  to  the  nave  in  a  modern 
church,  of  which  it  was  the  original,  where  the 
lawyers  stood,  and  thence  termed  navis  causidica.^' 
3.  An  apartment  thrown  out  at  the  back  of  a  basili- 
ca, either  on  the  ground-floor  or  at  the  extremity 


].  (H.  N.,  xii.,  25.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 3.  (II.  N., 
xxxiv.,  32.)— -4.  (v.,  114.)— 5.  (Aduras,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Sui- 
ias,  B.  v.— Etymol.  Magn.— Eustath.  ad  11.,  ii.,  p.  284,  36.)— 7. 
(Pollux,  vii.,  105.)— 8.  (Suidas.—Harpocrat.— Eustath.,  I.e.) — 
B.  (li.,  p.  502.)— 10.  (Insciip.  ap.  Giul.,  p.  232.— Ap.  Muratori, 
p.  469,  480.— Dion  Cass.,  li.,  22.— Hygin.,  Fab.,  184.— Auson., 
Perioch.  Odyss.,  xxiii. — Arnob.,  Advors.  Gent.,  iii.,  p.  105,  149. 
^Vitruv.,  v.,  1,  ed.  Dipont. — Festus,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.) — 
12  (liarbni-.  and  Philan/  ,  ad  Vitruv.,  1.  c— Donat.,  De  Urb. 
Kom.,  iy.,  2.) 
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of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the  form  of  a  balcony.'  4 
Internal  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  tribune  for 
the  convenience  of  the  judices,  as  in  the  basilica  of 
Pompeii.  (FiA  Basilica,  p.  141.)'  5.  Theresti. 
bule  of  a  basihca,  either  in  front  or  rear ;  which  in- 
terpretation  is  founded  upon  an  inscription  discoy. 
ered  at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated  to  the 
fullers  of  cloth  (fullonica) : 
EuMACHiA.  L.  F.  Saceed.  Pub.  <  *  *  * 
******  Chalcidicum.  Ceyptam  Poeticus 

♦  *  *  SOA.   PeQUNIA.  fecit.  EADEMQUE.  DEDICATI7. 

By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  this 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  men- 
tioned can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibulf.  Itj 
decorations  likewise  corresponded  in  richness  and 
character  with  the  vestibule  of  a  basilica  described 
by  Procopius,^  which  is  twice  designated  by  tlit 
term  x<'-'^i^V-''  The  vestibule  of  the  basilica  at  Pom. 
peii  is  shown  upon  the  plan  on  page  141. 

In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonyme 
with  cxnaculum.  "  Scribuntur  Dii  vestri  in  tricliniis 
ccelestibus  atque  in  chalcidicis  aureis  ccenitare."' 
These  words,  compared  with  Homer, 

TpTjvc  6'  ££f  virep^*  uveSTJoaro  Kayxo-'^otuca,^ 
and  the  translation  of  ivepuov  by  Ausonius,' 

"  Chalcidicum  gressu  nutrix  superabat  anili," 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancienl 
cmnacula,  seem  fully  to  authorize  the  interpretation 
given.' 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  manianum,  a  balcony.' 

CHALCIOE'CIA  (;);oX/tioi/cia),  an  annual  festival, 
with  sacrifices,  held  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Athena, 
surnamed  XaA/ciotKOf,  i.  e.,  the  goddess  of  the  bra- 
zen-house.'°  Young  men  marched  on  the  occasion 
in  full  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess ;  and  ik 
ephors,  although  not  entering  the  temple,  hut  re- 
maining within  its  sacred  precincts,  were  obliged  to 
take  part  in  the  sacrifice." 

*CHALCIS  (xaX/ci'f),  I.  a  species  of  Bird,  de- 
scribed as  inhabiting  mountains,  rarely  seen,  and 
of  a  copper  colour  (from  which  comes  the  name,  or 
else  from  its  shrill  cry'°).  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  Falcon  tribe,  and  is  considered  by  some  identi. 
cal  with  the  vrj-tlj-f,  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorJj 
determined  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  was.  An 
other  name  for  this  bird  is  KVfiivSig,  in  Homer  and 
Ionic  authors.  Both  names  occur  in  the  Mthbooli 
of  the  Ihad,'^  where  it  is  noted  that  x"^"'!  ^  ""^ 
older  name.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  represented  by 
KiKKadav^* 

II.  A  species  of  Lizard,"  so  called  from  hanng 
copper-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is  termed 
in  (jreek,  not  only  ^o^fC,  but  also  aavpaXaTiKiiail- 
Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  call  it  arhp"  ai"l  'l"^ 
French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
Le  Seps,  but,  according  to  Buffon,  improperly.  It 
is  the  Chalcis  Vitiatiis,  L.  Cuvier  thinks  it  very 
probable  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name 
the  Seps  with  three  toes  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
Abbe  Bonneterre  says  of  it,  "  I  regard  the  lizard 
called  Chalcis  by  Linnaeus  as  forming  a  variety  of 
the  Seps."  Buffon  remarks,  "  It  appears  to  bear  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  viper,  and,  like  that  animal 
its  bite  may  be  dangerous."    Dr.  Brookes  says, 


1.  (Galiano  and  Stratico,  ibid.)— 2.  (Maiquez,  Delle  Case  di 
Roinani.— Rhode  ad  Vitruv.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (De  ^dific.  Justin.,  l., 
lD.)^t.  (Bcchi,  del  Chalcidico  e  della  Crypla  di  Eumachia.- 
Marini  ad  Vitruv.,  v.,2.)— 5.  (Arnobius,  p.  149.)— 6.  (Od.,xiiii., 
I.)— 7.  (Perioch.,  xiii.,  Odyss.)— 8.  (Tumeb.,  Adveis.,  xviii-i 
34.— Salinas,  in  Spart.,  Pescen.  Nif^.,  c.  12,  p.  677.)— 9- JIs™-! 
Orig. — Rcinesius,  Var.  Lcct.,  iii,,  5.)— 10.  (Pans.,  iii.,  17,  ^'t 
seqq.;  x.,  5,«  5.— Gailor  ad  Thucyd..  i.,  128.)— 11.  (Pnlyli.,n; 
.35,  «  2  )— 12.  (Proclus  ad  Cratvl.,  xxxviii.)— 13.  (v.,  291.)-!* 
(Comic,  ap.  Plat.,  Cratyl.,  p.  270,  ed.  Francof.— Donncgan,  I«l't 
ed.  1842,  s.  v.)— 15.  (Aristot.,  H  A.,  viii ,  23  )— 16  (Schi'l.  « 
Nicandr.,  Theriac.,  v  ,  817.) 


CHALCOS. 

"  The  Seps,  or  the  Chalcidian  Lizard  of  Aldroran- 
dus,  is  rather  a  serpent  than  a  hzard,  though  it  has 
four  small  legs,  and  paws  divided  into  feet.'" 

III.  A  species  of  Fish,"  incorrectly  made  by  some 
to  be  the  Clufea,  Harengus,  L.,  or  Herring.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  Clupeafinta,  Cuv.,  belonging,  however, 
to  the  great  Herring  tribe.  The  ancients  speak  of 
their  Chalcis  as  resembling  the  Thryssm  and  Sar- 
dines. According  to  them,  it  moved  in  large  num- 
bers, and  inhabited  not  only  the  sea,  but  also  fresh 
water.  "Wo  find  nothing,"  observes  Griffith,  "in 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  these  nations  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Herring.  The  fishes  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean must,  in  fact,  have  been  nearly  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  class  which  they  could  observe  or  procure 
with  facdity,  and  the  Herrings  are  not  among  the 
number  of  these.  This  fish,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  halec  or  hzlex,  nor  the  manis,  nor  the  bucomanis, 
nor  the  genis  of  Pliny.  The  fiai.vk.oi  Aristotle, 
named  alec  by  Gaza,  and  the  mana  of  Pliny,  belong 
to  the  menides  of  the  animal  kingdom.'" 

*GHALCI'TIS  \x<^lKlTit),  called  also  Sori  and 
Misy  (aupi,  /iitni*),  a  fossil  substance  impregnated 
with  a  salt  of  copper,  and  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
styptic  application.  Dioscorides  says,  "the  best 
Ckdcitis  resembles  copper,  is  brittle,  free  from 
stones,  not  old,  and  having  oblong  and  shining 
veins."  " Sprengel  thinks,"  observes  Adams,  "that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Chalcitis  of  Pliny 
and  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  latter  he  looks  upon 
to  be  a  sulphate  of  iron ;  the  other  an  arseniate  of 
copper.  In  his  History  of  Medicine,  he  calls  the 
Xu'^K.avdoi:,  Blue  Vitriol ;  the  ;ra/lKirif,  Red  Vitriol ; 
and  the  iiiav,  Yellow  Vitriol.'  The  following  ac- 
count of  these  substances  is  from  a  person  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them. 
'  Chalcilis,  Misy,  and  Sori  are  fossil  substances, 
veiy  much  resembling  each  other  both  in  original 
and  virtues.  Galen  says  he  found  these  things  in 
the  mines,  lying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
lowest  stratum  being  Sori,  the  middle  the  Chalcitis, 
and  the  uppermost  the  Misy.  These  fossil  sub- 
stances are  now  rarely  found  in  apothecaries'  shops, 
being  to  be  had  nowhere  else  but  in  Cyprus,  Asia 
Minor,  or  Egypt.' '"  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Chalcitis  is  properly  a  mixed  ore  of  cupreous  and 
ferruginous  vitriols,  still  very  frequent  in  Turkey, 
where  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic.  The 
Misy,  he  says,  differs  from  it  in  containing  no  cu- 
preous vitriol,  but  only  that  of  iron.  The  Sori, 
called  Rusma  by  the  modems,  he  says,  is  an  ore  of 
vitriol  of  copper,  and  contains  no  iron.' 

*GHALCOS  ixaT^KOf),  the  same  with  the  J3s  of 
the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  a  sort  of  Bronze.  (Vid. 
JEs.)  The  term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  na- 
tive copper.'  Dr.  Watson  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  Orichorlcum.  {bpcixa^Kov)  was  brass,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  zinc,  made  by  the  union  of  ces 
and  Cadmia.'  The  ;^aAKOf  Kekavftivo;  of  Dioscori- 
des, according  to  Geoffrey,  is  copper  calcined  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  ThejaXicof  OKupla,  Squama 
am,  or  flakes  of  copper,  he  adds,  is  little  else  than 
the  ffis  ustum,  being  only  the  particles  of  burned  cop- 
per which  fly  off  when  it  is  hammered.  The  avBog 
Xa^Kov,  or  Flos  teris,  was  fine  granulated  copper.'" 
■The  following  is  Geoffrey's  description  of  it,  which, 
says  Adams,  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  Dioscorides'  account  of  the  process.  "  It  is  no- 
thing but  copper  reduced  to  small  grains  like  millet- 
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seed,  which  is  done  by  pouring  cold  water  upon 
melting  copper,  which  thereupon  flies  everywhere 
into  grains."  From  this  description  of  it,  remarks 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  the  following  account  of 
the  Flos  oris,  given  by  ICidd,  is  inaccurate,  and  we 
give  it  merely  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  misled 
even  by  such  a  high  authority :  "  In  the  spontane- 
ous formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  pyrites  first 
loses  its  splendour,  then  swells  and  separates  into 
numerous  fissures.  After  this,  its  surface  is  partial- 
ly covered  with  a  white  efflorescing  powder,  which 
is  the  Flos  mris  of  Pliny."' 

*CHALCOPHO'NOS  {.x^-fMo^rn'og),  a  dark  kind 
of  stone,  sounding,  when  struck,  like  brass. .  Tra- 
goedians  were  recommended  to  carry  one.  It  was 
probably  a  species  of  clink-stone." 

♦CHALGGSMARAG'DUS  (,x<''>Moaiiapay6o;),  ac- 
cording to  PUny,  a  species  of  Emerald,  with  veins 
of  a  coppery  hue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Di- 
optase  (Achirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  pyrites.' 

♦CHALYBS  (jcdXvip),  Steel,  so  called,  because 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  from  the  country  of 
the  Chalybes.  "The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  probably,"  observe.' 
Dr.  Moore,  "  of  the  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  name  ofwootz ;  and  the /crra/n  candidum, 
of  which  Quintus  Curtius  says  the  Indians  present- 
ed to  Alexander  a  hundred  talents,  may  have  been 
the  same ;  for  wootz,  when  polished,  has  a  silvery 
lustre.  The  Parthian  Steel  ranks  next  with  Pliny, 
and  these  two  kinds  only  'mera  acie  temperantur.' 
Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexandei 
the  Great,  speaks  of  four  different  kinds  of  steel, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  severally  suited. 
These  kinds  were  the  Chalybdie,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Lydian,  and  the  Laoedsmonian.  The  Chalybdie  was 
best  for  carpenters'  tools;  the  Lacedaemonian  for 
files,  and  drills,  and  gravers,  and  stone-chisels ;  the 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  for  files,  and  for  knives, 
and  razors,  and  rasps."*  According  to  Tychsen,' 
nothing  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  hardening  of  iron,  and  the  quenching 
of  it  in  water.  Iron  (barzel)  often  occurs,  and  in 
some  passages,  indeed.  Steel  may,  he  thinks,  be 
understood  under  this  name.  For  example,  in  Eze- 
kiel,'  ferrum  fabrefattum,  or,  according  to  Michaelis 
and  others,  sabre-blades  from  Usal  (Sanaa  in  Ye- 
men). A  pretty  clear  indication  of  steel  is  given 
in  Jeremiah,'  "  Iron  from  the  North,"  which  is  there 
described  as  the  hardest.  It  appears  that  the  He- 
brews,had  no  particular  name  for  Steel,  which  they 
perhaps  comprehended,  as  the  same  writer  conjec- 
tures. Under  the  term  harzel,  or  distinguished  it  only 
by  the  epithet  "Northern."  Among  the  Greeks, 
Steel  was  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and, 
besides  Chalybs,  it  was  very  commonly  called  sto- 
nwma  {arofiufia),  which,  however,  did  not- so  much 
denote  Steel  itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. Adamas,  also,  was  frequently  used  to  indi- 
cate Steel.  (Vid.  AD.iMAS.)  "The  Romans,"  ob- 
serves Beckmann,'  "  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
tlje  word  chalybs ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  many  believe  that  they  gave  also  to  Steel 
the  name  of  acies,  from  which  the  Italians  made 
their  acciajo,  and  the  French  their  acier.  The  word 
acies,  however,  denoted  properly  the  steeled  or  cut- 
ting part  only  of  an  instrument.  From  this,  in 
later  times,  was  formed  aciarium,  for  the  Steel 
which  gave  the  instrument  its  sharpness,  and  also 
aciare,  'to  sted.'  The  preparation  by  fusion,  as 
practised  by  the  Chalybes,  has  been  twice  described 
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ay  Aristotle.'  The  Steel  of  the  ancients,  however, 
m  consequence  of  not  being  cemented,  suffered  it- 
self to  be  hammered,  and  was  not  nearly  so  brittle 
as  the  hardest  steel  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singular  meth- 
od of  preparing  steel  employed  by  the  Celtiberians 
in  Spain,  deserves  to  be  here  described.  According 
to  the  account  of  Diodorus"  and  Plutarch,'  the  iron 
was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  left  in  that  situation 
till  the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into  rust. 
Wliat  remained  without  being  oxydated  was  after- 
ward forged  and  made  into  weapons,  and  particu- 
larly swords,  with  which  they  could  cut  asunder 
bones,  shields,  and  hehnets.  The  art  of  hardening 
steel  by  immersing  it  suddenly,  when  rod-  hot,  into 
cold  water,  is  very  old ;  Homer  says,  that  when 
Ulysses  bored  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a 
burning  stake,  it  hissed  in  the  same  manner  as 
water,  when  the  smith  immerses  in  it  a  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  in  order  to  harden  it.*  Sophocles  uses 
the  comparison  of  being  hardened  lilce  immersed 
iron ;'  and  Salmasius'  quotes  a  work  of  some  old 
Greek  chemist,  who  treats  of  the  method  of  hard- 
ening iron  in  India.  It  is  also  a  very  ancient  opin- 
ion, that  the  hardening  depends  chiefly  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  water.  Many  rivers  and  wells  were 
therefore  in  great  repute,  so  that  steel-works  were 
often  erected  near  them,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines.  The  more  delicate  arti- 
cles of  iron  were  not  quenched  in  water,  but  in 
oil.'" 

CHALKOUS.     (Vid.JEs.) 

*CHAM^AC'TE  (xofiaiaKTrj),  the  Dwarf-elder. 
(Vid.  AcTE.) 

•CHAMiE'DRYS  (xafiaiSpvs),  the  Wall  German- 
der, or  Teucrium  Chamcedrys.  Apuleius  makes  the 
Chamadrys  a  synonyme  of  the  Teucrium.^ 

*CHAM/ECER'ASUS  (x'^/j.aiKepaao(),  supposed 
by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Conval- 
laria  majalis.^ 

»CHAM^E'LEON  {xafiatXtav),  I.  a  species  of 
jlant,  so  called  from  tlie  changeable  colour  of  its 
leaves.  Gesner  and  Humelbergius,  according  to 
Adams,  can  oniy  refer  it  in  general  terms  to  the 
Thistle  tribe.  Stephens,  Schulze,-  and  Stackhouse 
hold  that  the  ;t;a/iaiAc6)v  XevKoc;  is  the  Carlina  acau- 
lis,  and  Adams  thinks  that  the  description  of  the 
xafiaMav  by  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Carline  thistle.  Yet  Sprengel,  although  formerly 
an  advocate  of  this  opinion,  and  Dierbach,  both  in- 
cline to  think  it  the  Acarna  gummifera,  Willd. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  agree  in  referring  the  x"-- 
uatTieuv  (lE^at;  to  the  Carthamus  corymbosus }° 

II.  The  Chamaeleon,  or  Chamaleo  JSg-yptius,  L. 
The  ancient  naturalists  describe  this  species  of  liz- 
ard accurately,  and  mention,  in  particular,  its  re- 
markable property  of  changing  colour."  These  col- 
ours, in  fact,  change  with  equal  frequency  and  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  stated  by  Sui- 
das  and  Philo,  that  the  animal  can  assimilate  its 
hue  to  that  of  any  object  it  approaches.  Neither  is 
it  true,  as  asserted  by  Ovid"  and  Theophrastus,  that 
it  lives  upon  air  and  dew,  for  it  eats  flies.  In  the 
Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  called  Alharbe. 
"  It  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  no  ani- 
n:ial  was  so  timid  as  the  Chaniffileon  ;  and,  in  fact, 
not  having  any  means  of  defence  supplied  by  nature, 
and  being  unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears  and  agi- 
tations more  or  less  considerable.     Its  epidermis  is 

1.  (Bockmann  ad  Arislot.,  Auscult.  Mirab.,  o.  49,  p.  94.)— 2. 
(v.,  33.)— 3.  (Do  Gamil.,  ed.  Francof.,  1620,  ii.,  p.  510.)— 4. 
(Od.,  ix.,  391.)— 5.  (Ajiis,  720.)-6.  (liiorc,  Plin.,  p.  763.)— 7. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  y. — Beckmann,  1.  r.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  iii., 
102.— TheoplirasV,  II.  P.,  ii.,  9.>— 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.v.)— 
10.  (Diosoos.,  iii.,  iO.— Thenphrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4.)  — 11.  (Aiis- 
vot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  T.)— 12.  (Met.,  xv.,  411.) 
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transparent ;  its  skin  is  yellow,  and  its  blood  ol  a 
lively  violet  blue.  From  this  it  results,  that  whep 
any  passion  or  impression  causes  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  to  the  extremities,  the  mixture  of  bine 
violet,  and  yellow  produces,  more  or  less,  a  number 
of  different  shades.  Accordingly,  in  its  natural 
state,  when  it  is  free  and  experiences  no  disquie- 
tude,  its  colour  is  a  fine  green,  with  the  exception 
of  some  parts,  which  present  a  shade  of  reddish 
brown  or  grayish  white.  When  in  anger  its  colour 
passes  to  a  deep  blue  green,  to  a  yellow  green,  and 
to  a  gray  more  or  less  blackish.  If  it  is  unwell  its 
colour  becomes  yellowish  gray,  or  that  sort  of  yel. 
low  which  we  see  in  dead  leaves.  Such  is  the  col- 
our of  almost  all  the  chamaeleons  which  are  brought 
into  cold  countries,  and  all  of  which  speedily  die. 
In  general,  the  colours  of  the  Chamaeleons  are  mucli 
the  more  lively  and  variable  as  the  weather  is  warm- 
er, and  as  the  sun  shines  with  greater  brilliancy. 
All  these  colours  grow  weaker  during  the  night.'" 

*CHAMiEME'LON  {xanaiij.7i\ov),  the  herb  Cham- 
omile. The  Greek  name  means  "ground  apple," 
from  the  peculiar  apple-perfume  of  the  flowers. 
The  term  comprehends  the  Anthemis  nobilis,  and 
probably  some  other  species  of  Chamomile.'  In 
modern  Cyprus  this  plant  is  called  nairoivi.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  islands,  and  flowers  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  according  to  Sibthorp.' 

♦CHAILE'PITYS  (xa/iaim-vs),  the  herb  Ground- 
pine.     {Vid.  Abiga.) 

*CHAMEL^.A  (xa/iiXaia).  "  Dodonaeus  states 
correctly,"  observes  Af'ams,  "that  Scrapie  and  Av- 
icenna confounded  both  the  ChameUea  and  Chama- 
leon  together,  under  the  name  of  Maxerion ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  learned  commentators 
on  the  Arabiau  medical  authors  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  remove  this  perplexity.  According  to 
Sibthorp,  the  Dafhne  oleoides  is  the  species  which 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
Chamelaa.  Ma'ihiolus,  and  the  writer  of  the  arti 
cle  on  Botany  m  ihe  Ericydtrpedie  Metkodique,  refei 
it  to  the  Cneonim  iricoccon.''^* 

♦CHARAD'i;  lUS  (;fapa(5p(of),  the  name  of  a  sea 
bird  described  by  Aristotle*  and  jElian.'  It  is  sup- 
posed .to  have  been  the  Dalwilly,  or  Ring  Plover, 
the  Charadrius  hiaticula,  L.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Plutarch.  The 
scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  the  sight  of  it  was  be- 
lieved to  cure  the  jaundice.' 

»CHELIDON'IUM  (x^T^iSoviov),  a  plant  of  which 
two  kinds  are  mentioned,  the  Ghdidonium  majus,or 
Greater  Celandine,  and  the  C.  minus,  or  Ranmcur 
lusjicaria,  the  Figwort,  popularly  called  the  Lesser 
Celandine,  under  which  nanre,  says  Adams,  it  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.' 

♦CHELI'DON  (x^?,i6uv).  I.  the  Swallow.  {Vid. 
HiRUNDo.)    II.  The  Flying-fish,  or  Tn^/fl  tJoittaM, 

»CHELO'NE  ix^T^avri),  the  Tortoise.    ( Vid.  Tss- 

TUDO.) 

CHARIS'TIA.  The  charistia  (from  x^P'^"!^- 
to  grant  a  favour  or  pardon)  was  a  solemn  feast,  to 
which  none  but  relatives  and  members  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  in  order  that  any  quarrel  or 
disagreement  which  had  arisen  among  them  might 
be  made  up,  and  a  reconciliation  effected.'"  The 
day  of  celebration  was  the  viii.  Cal.  Mart.,  or  the 
19th  of  February,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Ovid ; 
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•  Proxima  cognati  dixere  charistia  cari, 

Et  ventt  ad  sodas  turba  propinjua  dapes."^ 
CHEIRONO'MIA  (xetpovo/iia),  a  mimetic  move- 
ment of  the  hands,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  art 
of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The 
word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  both  for  the  art 
of  dancing  in  general,  and  for  any  signs  made  with 
the  hands  in  order  to  convey  ideas.    In  gymnastics 
it  was  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  pugilistic  combat.'' 
CHEIROTONEIN,    CHEIROTONIA    (xfiporo- 
vclv,  xeipoTovia).    In  the  Athenian  assemblies  two 
mode's  of  voting  were  practised,  the  one  by  pebbles 
(vid.  PsEPHizEsTHAi),  the  other  by  a  show  of  hands 
irstpoTovdv).    The  latter  was  employed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  magistrates  who  were  chosen  in  the 
public  assemblies  (vid.  Arohaieesui),  and  who  were 
hence  called  xetporovnToi,  in  voting  upon  laws,  and 
in  some  kinds  of  trials  on  matters  which  concerned 
the  people,  as  upon  ■KpaioXai  and  claayyeMai.    We 
frequently  find,  however,  the  word  TpTjipi^eaBat  used 
where  the  votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.' 
The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is  said 
by  Suidas*  to  have  been  as  follows :    The  herald 
said,  "Whoever  thinks  that  Mid  las  is  guilty,  let 
him  lift  up  his  hand."    Then  those  who  thought  so 
stretched  forth  their  hands.    Then  the  herald  said 
again, "  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  not  guilty,  let 
him  lift  up  his  hand ;"  and  those  who  were  of  this 
opinion  stretched  forth  their  hands.   The  number  of 
hands  was  codnted  each  time  by  the  herald  ;  and  the 
president,  upon  the  herald's  report,  declared  on  which 
side  the  majority  voted  {avayopevciv  Tagx^'-po'''ovcas'). 
It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com- 
pounds of  this  word.    A  vote  condemning  an  ac- 
cused person  is  narax^ipoTOvia ;  one  acquitting  him, 
unox£ipoTovia  f   kTTix^ipoToveiv  is  to  confirm  by  a 
majority  of  votes ;'  tinxeipoTovia  tuv  vo^uv  was  a 
revision  of  the  laws,  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year ;  iizixeipoTovla  tuv  upxuv  was  a 
vote  taken  in  the  first  assembly  of  each  prytania 
on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  ;  in  these  cases, 
those  who  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were 
said  iwixstpoTovdv,  those  on  the  other  side,  a-n-oxei.- 
poTovelv ;'   diaxsiporovia,  is  a  vote  for  one  of  two 
alternatives  ;'   avTLxeipoTovziv,  to  vote   against   a 
proposition.     The  compounds  of  TpTjfi^eadai  have 
simUar  meanings.'" 
CHEIROTONE'TOI.     (Vid.  Aeohaieesiai.)  • 
CHELIDO'NIA  (xs^Mvia),  a  custom  observed 
in  the  island  of  Rhodus  in  the  month  of  Boedromion, 
the  time  when  the  swallows  returned.     During  that 
season,  boys,  called xeAidoviffrai,  went  from  house  to 
house  collecting  little  gifts,  ostensibly  for  the  return- 
ing swallows  (,xe2t6ovi(etv),  and  singing  a  song  which 
is  still  extant."  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Cleobulus  of  Lindus  at  some  period  when  the  town 
was  in  great  distress.    The  chelidonia,  which  have 
sometimes  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  have  been 
nothing  hut  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  swallows,  was 
carried  on  by  boys  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
Many  analogies  may  still  be  observed  in  various 
countries  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
CHEME  (xniiri)^  a  Greek  liquid  measure,  the  capa- 
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city  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  smaller 
measures)  is  differently  stated  by  different  authori- 
ties. There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  contained 
two  cochlearia  or  two  drachmae,  and  was  the  sev- 
enty-second part  of  the  cotyle,  =:-0068  of  a  pint 
English.'  The  large  cheme  was  to  the  small  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  3.  Other  sizes  of  the  cheme 
are  mentioned,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  we 
cannot  tell  with  certainty  what  they  really  were." 

•CHENALO'PEX  tovaAom/f),  a  species  ot 
aquatic  fowl.     (Yid.  Anas.) 

CHENI'SCUS  {xvvi(yicoc)  was  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  oKpoarnhov  of  a  ship,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose 
(,X^v)  or  other  aquatic  bird.  This  ornament  was 
probably  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intended  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.'  We  are  informed 
that  a  ship  was  sometimes  named  "  The  Swan" 
(/tij/tfof),  having  a  swan  carved  upon  the  prow.* 
Though  commonly  fixed  to  the  prow,  the  cheniscus 
sometimes  adorned  the  stern  of  a  ship.  It  was  often 
gilt.'  A  cheniscus  of  bronze  is  preserved  in  the  Roy^ 
Library  at  Paris.'  Not  unfrequently  we  find  the  che- 
niscus represented  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercu 
laneum,  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  in  that  at  p.  62 


1.  (Past.,  ii.,  617.)— 2.  (Athen,,  xiv.,  27,  p.  629,  6.— Hesych., 
rd.  ii.,  p.  1547,  ed.  Alberti.— .^lian,  V.  H.,  jciv.,  22.— Dio 
Ciss.,  uavi.,  13.— Paus.,  in.,  10,  1)  1.)— 3.  (Vid.  Lysias,  c.  Era- 
tosth.,  p.  124,  16,  andp.  127, 8,  ed.Steph.— Demosth.,  Olyiith., 
i.,  p.  9.)— 4.  (s.  V.  KaT£XHpo7-iivi)(7Er.)— 5.  (.a3scli.,o.  Ctes.,  42.) 
-6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Midias,  p.  516,  553,  583.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  De 
Cor.,  p.  235,  201.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoor.,  p.  700.— Hai-po- 
crat.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Kvpia  iKKXrjuia. — Demosth.,  c.  Theocrin., 
g.  1330.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androtion.,  p.  596. — c.  Timocr.,  p. 
/07.— c.  Neicr.,  p.  1340,)— 10.  (Schomatin,  De  Comitiis  Atheni- 
ensium,  p.  120,  125,  231,  251,  330.)— 11.  (Athenaius,  viii.,  p. 
360.— Compare  Ugen,  Opusc.  Phi].,  i.,  ^.  16^,  and  Eustath.  ad 
Od.,  xxii.,  sub  fin.) 


*CHENOPOD'IUM  ix-nvoitodiov)  and  CHEN'O 
PUS  {xvvovovc),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
the  Goosefoot.  Dioscorides'  and  Pliny'  mention 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  domestic  (sylvestre  and 
sativum),  the  former  of  which  is  the  same  with  the 
i-Tpdipa^t;  or  drpu^afuf,  the  latter  the  Atrifhx  hor- 
iensis,  or  Orach  (the  xP^'^O'^X^^o"  "^  Theophras 
tus').  The  modem  Greeks  use  the  Chenopodium 
as  a  good  remedy  for  wounds,  and  call  it  TtavuKta}^ 
The  Chenopodium  botrys  has  a  balsamic  perfume, 
and  yields  an  essential  oU,  which  renders  it  tonic 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthorp  found  it  between  Smyr- 
na and  Brousa,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams."  The 
seed  resembles  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  smell,  whence  the  name  botrys  (Jiorpv;,  "  a 
cluster").  The  most  important  property  possessed 
by  the  Goosefoot  tribe  is  the  production  of  soda, 
which  some  of  them  yield  in  immense  quantities." 

CHERNIPS,  CHERNIBON  (.xepvtf,  x^P^i-^ov, 
from  x^tp  and  viwra),  signifies  the  water  used  for 
ablution  and  purification,  or  the  vessel  which  con 
tained  it." 

A  marble  vase  containing  lustral  water  was  pla- 
ced at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
which  was  applied  to  several  purposes.  The  priest 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  branch  of  laurel'* or  olive 


1.  (Rhemn.  Faiin.,  v.,  77.) — 2.  (Hussey,  Anc.  Weights, 
Money,  &c.— Wurm,  De  Pond.,  &c.)—S.  (Etym.  Mag-.)— 4 
(Nicostratus,  ap.  Athen.,  xi.,  48. — Etym.  Mag.,  s.  t.  Kvkvos.)^ 
5.  (Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.,  41.— Jup.  Trag.,  47.)— 6.  (Millin,  Diet 
des  Beaux  Arts.)— 7.  (ii.,  145.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xx.,  20.)— 9.  (H.P.. 
vii.,  1.)— 10.  (Billerheck,  Flora  Gneca,  p.  62  )— II  (Billnrlieclr 
1.  c.)— 12.  (Lindley's Botany,  p.  165.)— 13.  (Pluvorin'fs.— Elyra 
Mag.,  s.  T.  Aj'Sijj.- Hesycb  y— 14.  (Ovid,  Fant.,  v.,  679.) 
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tree'  in  his  hand,  which  he  dipped  into  the  water, 
and  sprinlded  as  a  purification  over  all  who  entered. 
Instead  of  these  branches,  the  Romans  used  an  in- 
strument called  aspergillum  for  the  purpose,  the 
form  of  which  is  frequently  met  with  upon  medals 
and  bas-reliefs. 

Another  Greek  rite  was  performed  by  the  priest 
taking  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip- 
ped into  the  lustral  water  (x^P''i-i'\  atKi  then  sprin- 
kled it  over  the  by-standers.'  Water  was  also  sprin- 
kled over  the  head  of  the  victim  as  an  initiation  to 
the  sacrifice ;  hence  the  expression  x^pviSac  vi/j.ei.v,^ 
"  to  perform  a  sacrifice,"  and  ;t;o(r!ji'  d//^t  uriv  x^p- 

The  vessel  which  the  Romans  used  was  of  the 
kind  called  labrum-,^  resembling  those  still  employed 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  in  the  Roman 
churches,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  Laconicum 
at  Pompeii.     (Fid.  Baths,  p.  150.) 

But  the  word,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  origin  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom, common  to  both  nations,  of  washing  their 
hands  before  meals,  is  used  with  the  same  double 
meaning  above  mentioned.'  Iq  the  first  passage 
cited  from  Homer,  x^P'>"-i'  is  put  for  the  water  it- 
self.; in  the  second,  x^P^i-^"'"  is  used  for  the  vessel 
which  receives  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
poured  out  of  a  jug  {■npoxooc),  and  the  two  together 
correspond  with  our  term  a  basin  and  ewer. 

*CHERNI'TES  {x^pvirrK),  a  species  of  Stoae, 
which  Pliny,'  after  Theophrastus,*  says  was  very 
like  ivory,  and  in  a  coffin  of  which  the  body  of  Da- 
rius lay.  The  French  commentators  on  Pliny  make 
it  and  the  porus,  mentioned  by  the  same  writers  as 
resembling  in  colour  and  hardness_  Parian  marble, 
to  have  been  varieties  of  calcareous  tufa  ("  carbon- 
ate de  chaux  sedimentaire,  ou  craie  grossiere  et 
compacte,  cbloriteuse,  renfermant  des  silex  blonds 
et  des  gryphites").' 

GHEROS'TAI.     (Vid.  Heees.) 

*CHERS'YDRUS  (^x^pavdpog),  aspecies  of  Snake, 
living,  as  the  name  imports,  both  on  land  and  in  the 
water  (;t;£'p(70f,  "  land,"  vdup,  "  water").  A  good 
description  of  its  form  and  nature  is  given  by  Vir- 
gil." According  to  the  poet,  it  was  marked  with 
large  spots  on  the  belly.  Under  the  head  of  Clicrs- 
ydrus,  at  the  present  day,  Cuvier  ranks  the  Oular- 
limpe  (^Acrochordus  Fasciatus,  Sh.),  a  very  venomous 
serpent  which  inhabits  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  of 
Java. 

*CHTA  TERRA  (Xia  yij),  a  species  of  Earth  ob- 
tained from  the  island  of  Chios.  The  ancients 
used  it  internally  as  an  astringent ;  but  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  cosmetic,  it  being  highly  valued  for  clean- 
sing the  skin  and  removing  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
it  was  an  earth  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  a  bright, 
clear  white,  and  that  it  was  brought  in  flat  pieces ; 
and  Dioscorides  says  it  was  whitish,  but  tending  to 
ash  colour."  "  Like  the  Selinasian  and  Pnigitic 
earths,"  observes  Adams,  "  it  is  an  argQ  more  or 
less  pure." 

CHIRAMA'XIUM  {xeipa/iu^iov,  from  x^^^P  and 
afia^a,  a  sort  of  easy-chair  or  "  go-cart,"  used  for 
invalids  and  children."  It  differed  from  the  sella 
geslaloria,  wliich  answers  to  our  sedan-chair,  in 
which  the  person  was  carried  by  his  slaves  or  ser- 
vants, since  it  went  upon  wheels,  though  moved  by 
men  instead  of  animals.  Doubts  are  entertained 
whether  this  small  vehicle  was  drawn  or  propelled, 


1.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  Ti.,  230,)_2,  (Alhcn.,  ii.,  76.— Eurip.,  Here. 
Fur.,  931.)— 3.  (Soph.,  OSd.  T.,  210.)— 4.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  Tauv., 
622.)— 5.  (Lit.,  ijtxvii.,  3.)— 6.  (Horn.,  0(1.,  i.,  136.— II.,  xxiv., 
304.— jEsch.,  Agnm,  1004.— Ch.«ph.,  653.— AthoniBus,  ix.,  80; 
and  compare  Yirg.,  JEn.,  i.,  701.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  28.)— 8. 
{Do  Lapid.,  c.  15.)— 9.  (ad  Win.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Gcorg.,iii.,  425.)— 
II  (llill'S  Hist,  of  Fossils,  &C.,  p.  40.)— 12.  (Petron.,  c.  28.— 
Compare  Aurelian,  Mod.,  i.,  5;  ii.,  1.) 
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as  it  is  observed  that  men  draw  from  the  neck  and 
shoulders,'  and  push  with  their  hands,  which  latter 
method  is  clearly  the  one  intended  by  Aurelian' 
"  vehiculo  Treamto  ac^o." 

CHIRIDO'TA  (xeipiduTo^,  from  x^vk,  manica) 
a  tunic  with  sleeves.  The  tunic  of  the  Egyptians' 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  originally  without  sleeves 
(vid.  ExoMis),  or  they  only  came  a  little  way 
down  the  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  and 
Celtic  nations  wore  long  sleeves  sewed  to  their  to- 
nics, together  with  trousers  as  the  clothing  of  their 
lower  extremities,  so  that  these  parts  of  attire  are 
often  mentioned  together.^  (Woodcuts,  pages  15 
171.)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tunics  with  sleeves 
to  females  (woodcut,  p.  188),  although  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Latins  indecorous  when  they  were 
worn  by  men.*  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  great  re- 
proach to  Catiline  and  his  associates  that  they  wore 
long  shirts  with  sleeves  {manicatis  et  lalarihw  imi- 
cis^).  Caligula,  nevertheless,  wore  sleeves,  togeth- 
er with  other  feminine  ornaments  {mamtlealu^). 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragic  actors 
(;feipj(5ef') ;  and  they  were  used  by  shepherds  and 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  garment,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  severities  of  the  weather  (pelliha 
manicatis').     {Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  112,  132.) 

All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  show  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  wrist. 
We  now  insert  from  an  Etruscan  vase  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  whose  sleeves  reach  only  to  the  elbow, 
and  who  wears  the  capistrum  to  assist  her  in  blow 
ing  the  tihite pares.'     {Vid.  Manica,  Tonica.) 


CHIRO'GRAPHUM  ixf^^poypafov)  meant  first,  as 
its  derivation  implies,  a  handwriting  or  autograpli. 
In  this  its  simple  sense,  x^i^P  in  Greek  and  muma 
in  Latin  are  often  substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to'  a  ivill  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the  debt 
might  be  proved  in  some  other  way) ;  it  was  only 
a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius,'"  chirograpkum,  in  tie 
sense  of  a  note  of  hand,  was  distinguished  from 
syngrapha  ;  the  former  was  always  given  for  mon- 
ey actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be  a  mere  sham 
agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of  accommodation, 


I.  (Virg.,  .Eu.,  ii.,  236.)— 2.  (11.  cc.)— 3.  (Herod.,  vii.,  61.- 
Strabo,  xv.,  3, 19. — raAariKU?  ava\vpht  Koi  vcipmr  dvMJcn"'' 
fihoi:  Plutarch,  Otho,  6.)— 4.  (Aul.Gell.,™.,  12.— Vilg.,.«»-i 
ix.,  616.)— 5.  (Orat.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— 6.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,!*-) 
—7.  (Lucian,  Jov.  Tra?.)— 8.  (Colum.,  i.,  8  ;  li.,  1.)— 9.  (H<r 
canville.  Ant  Etrasq.,  t.  ii.,  p.  113.)— 10-  (in  Vetr.,  iii.,  M ' 
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thougli  with  a  different  object)  to  pay  a  debt  which 
had  never  been  actually  incurred.  The  chirogra- 
phum  was  kept  by  the  creditor,  and  had  only  the 
debtor's  signature  ;  the  syngrapha,  on  the  contrary, 
was  signed  and  kept  by  both  parties. 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,'  ckirographum 
was  used  to  signify  tribute  collected  under  the  sign- 
manual  of  a  person  in  authority,  similar  to  the  briefs 
and  benevolences  of  former  times  in  our  own  coun- 
try. It  was  also  used,'  till  very  lately,  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  an  indenture.  Duplicates  of  deeds  were 
written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  word 
cMrographum  between  them,  which  was  cut  in  two 
in  a  straight  or  wavy  hne,  and  the  parts  given  to 
the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  By  the  Canon- 
ists, Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  syngrapka  or 
syngraphus  was  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
hence  gave  its  name  to  these  kinds  of  vnriting. 

CHIRUTIGIA  {xeipovpyia).  The  practice  of  sur- 
gery was  for  a  long  time  considered  by  the  ancients 
to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician's  duty ;  but,  as  it 
is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to  be  a  separate 
branch  of  the  profession,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a  separate  head.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  disputed 
questions,  which  is  the  more  ancient,  or  which  is 
the  more  honourable  branch  of  the  profession  ;  nor 
even  to  try  to  give  such  a  definition  of  the  word 
chirurgia  as  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  present  day  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  by  the  ancients ;  and  then,  adhering  close- 
ly to  that  meaning,  to  give  an  account  of  this  divis- 
ion of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  as  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticle Medicina  for  farther  particulars. 

The  word  chirurgia  is  derived  from  x^^p,  the 
hand,  and  Ipyov,  a  work,  and  is  explained  by  Gel- 
sus'  to  mean  that  part  of  medicine  quce  manu  curat, 
"  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  ;"  in 
Diogenes  Laertius*  it  is  said  to  cure  (Sid  tov  rifiveiv 
leal  icaieiv,  "  by  cutting  and  burning  ;"  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  .^sculapius, 
Chiron,  &.C.,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  estabUshment  of  the 
republics  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  There  it  appears  that  surgery  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds ; 
and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment  was  join- 
ed with  the  use  of  topical  applications."  The 
Gieeks  received  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and, 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of  sci- 
ence who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears  that  there  are  documents 
fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this  extra- 
ordinary people  had  made  a  degree  of  progress  of 
which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception  : 
upon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ten- 
tyra,  Karnac,  Luxor,  &c.,  basso-rehevos  are  seen, 
representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off  with  in- 
struments very  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  for  amputations.  The 
same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  operations 
may  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  proofs  of  the 
skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch  of  med- 
ical science." 
The  earliest  remaining  surgical  writings  are  those 


1.  (Vid.  Da  Fresnc,  s.  t.)— 2.  (Vid.  Blackstono,  b.  ii.,  c.  20.) 
—3  (De  Med.,  lib.  vii.,  Prafet.)— 4.  (De  Vit.Philos.,  iii.,  1,  6 
85.)-5.  (H.,  iii.,  218  i  xi.,  515,  828,  843,  4-c  )— fi.  (Larrey,  quo- 
ted in  Cooper's  Suts.  Diet.) 
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of  Hippocrates,  who  was  born,  according  to  ChD 
ton,'  01.  80,  1,  B.C.  460,  and  died  01.  105,  4,  B.O 
357.  Among  his  reputed  works  there  are  ten  treat 
ises  on  this  subject,  viz. :  1.  Kaf  'Irjrpeiov,  De  Of 
ficina  Medici ;  3.  Repl  'kyfiCrv,  De  Fracturis ;  3. 
nepl"Ap6pai',DeAriiculis;  4.  Mox^i-koc:,  Vectiarius ; 
5.  Xiepl  'Y/KkHv,  De  Vlcerilus  ;  6.  tiepl  ^vpiyyav,  De 
Fislulis;  7.  Tiepl  kifio^f>otd(jiii,  De  Hamorrhoidilnia  ; 
8.  Hept  Tuv  ev  KetfiaX^  TpufitiTuv,  De  Capitis  VnU 
neribus ;  9.  Ilepi  'Ey/cararo/z^f  ''EfiGpvov,  De  ReseC' 
tione  Foetus  ;  and,  10.  Xlepl  'AvarofiTjg,  De  C&rporum 
Resectione.  Of  these  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
only  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine  ; 
though  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  not 
written  by  Hippocrates  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  early  age."  Hippocrates  far  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  most  of  his  success- 
ors) in  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations  ; 
and,  though  the  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy  pos- 
sessed in  those  times  prevented  his  attaining  any 
very  great  perfection,  still  we  should  rather  admire 
his  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
blame  him  because,  with  his  deficient  information, 
he  was  able  to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  his 
works,  De  Fracturis,  De  Articulis,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  Haller,'  and  he  was  most  probably  the 
inventor  of  the  amhe,  an  old  chirurgical  machine  for 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  which,  though  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  De  Capitis  Vulneribus  he 
gives  minute  directions  about  the  time  and  mode 
of  using  the  trephine,  and  warns  the  operator 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  deceived  by  the 
sutures  of  the-  cranium,  as  he  confesses  happened 
to  himself*  On  this  Celsus  remarks  .  "  More  scili- 
cet magnorum  virorum,  et  Jiduciam  magnarum  rerum 
habentium.  Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
nihil  sibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  maltaque  nihilo- 
minus  habituro,  concenit  etiam  simplex  veri,  erroris 
confessio ;  prwcipueque  in  eo  ministerio,  quod  utilita- 
lis  causa  posteris  traditur ;  ne  qui  decipiantur  eadem 
ratione,  qua  quis  ante  deceptus  est."^  'The  author  of 
the  Oatli,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  binds 
his  pujiils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to  it  (epydr^a. 
avdpdai  Tzpij^wc  TTjaSe) ;  from  which  it  would  appeal 
as  if  ceitain  persons  confined  themselves  to  partic- 
ular operations.  Avenzoar  also,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled Teiser,  "  Rcctificatio  Regiminis,"  refused  to  per- 
form this  operation ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  from 
religious  motives,  and  because,  being  a  Jew,  he 
thought  it  unlawful  to  look  upon  another's  naked- 
ness. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aiitius,  &c.,  all 
their  writings  have  perished.  Archagathus  do- 
serves  to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  su^eon  that  settled  at  Rome 
A.U.C.  535,  B.C.  219.'  He  was  at  first  very  weL 
received,  the  jus  Quiritium  was  conferred  upon  him, 
a  shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense' 
and  he  received  the  honourable  title  of  Vulnerarius 
This,  however,  on  account  of  liis  frequent  use  Oi 
the  knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the 
Romans  (who  were  unused  to  such  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice) into  that  of  Carnifex.  Asclepiades,  who  <ived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.U.C.,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  proposed  the 
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operation  of  bronchotomy,  though  he  himself  never 
performed  it  ;^  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandrea,  sur- 
named  AiBord/io;,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  Lithotrily,  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  vphen  found  to  be  too  large  for  safe 
extraction.  Celsus  has  minutely  described  his 
mode  of  operating,"  which  very  much  resembles 
that  lately  introduced  by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup, 
and  vphich  proves  that,  however  much  credit  they 
may  deserve  for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion 
into  public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  "  A  hook," 
says  Celsus,  "is  to  be  sq  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened  to- 
wards the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which,  being  placed 
against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  farther  end, 
cleaves  it ;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  injured  by 
the  instruments,  nor  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fall 
back  into  it."  Avenzoar  also'  mentions  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  a  calculus,  though  he  does  not  de- 
scribe the  operation  so  minutely  as  Celsus.  The 
next  surgical  writer  after  Hippocrates,  whose  works 
are  still  extant,  is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  who  has  given 
up  the  last  four  books  of  his  work,  De  Medicina, 
and  especially  the  seventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to 
surgical  matters.  It  appears  plainly  from  reading 
Celsus,  that,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  surgery 
had  made  very  great  progress,  and  had,  indeed, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first 
author  who  gives  directions  for  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,*  and  the  method  described  by  him  (called 
the  apparatus  minor,  or  Celsus's  method)  continued  to 
be  practised  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  performed  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  places  in  France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages, 
even  as  late  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
a  modern  author'  recommends  it  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  boys  under  fourteen."  He  describes'  the 
operation  of  Infibulalio,  which  was  so  commonly 
performed  by  the  ancients  upon  singers,  &c.,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  classical  authors."  He  also  de- 
scribes' the  operation  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,'"  jrcpi- 
TeTfajfiivof  rif  iKXijBri :  fif/  kTrco'irdadu.  Compare 
PaulusJEgineta,"  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a 
second  method  of  performing  the  operation.  See 
also  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  and  the  references  there 
given. 

The  following  description,  given  By  Celsus,  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted  :  "  A  surgeon,"  says  he,"  "  ought  to 
be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  old  ;  his  hand 
should  be  firm  and  steady,  and  never  shake ;  he 
should  be  able  to  use  his  left  hand  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  eyesight  should  be  acute 
and  clear ;  his  mind  intrepid,  and  so  far  subject  to 
pity  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his 
patient,  but  not  so  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
moved  by  his  crjes  ;  he  should  neither  hurry  the 
operation  more  than  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less 
than  is  necessarj',  but  do  everything  just  as  if  the 
other's  screams  made  no  impression  upon  him." 
The  reading  of  Targa's  edition,  misericors,  has  been 
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followed  in  this  passage  of  Celsus,  though  immii  ■ 
ericors  will  also  admit  of  a  very  good  sense ;  for, 
as  Richerand  has  observed,'  Celsus  did  not  mean 
by  it  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
pity  ;  but  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
tion, this  passion  ought  not  to  influence  him,  as  alj 
emotion  would  then  be  weakness. 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quoting 
from  Aretaeus,  who  lived  in  the  flrst  century  A.D., 
is,  that  he  condemns  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  "  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an  in- 
flammation, cough,  and  strangling  ;  and  that,  if  the 
danger  of  being  choked  could  be  avoided  by  this 
method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being  car- 
tilaginous."" 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
ranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Caslius  Au- 
relianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  in  whose 
works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to  surgery, 
though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original.  He  re- 
jected as  absurd  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.' 
He  mentions  a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by 
paracentesis,*  and  also  a  person  who  recovered  af- 
ter being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow.' 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  valuable  medical  vpriter  of  antiquity, 
is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anato- 
mist and  physician.  He  appears  to  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergamus  ;  but,  upon  his  removal  to 
Rome  (A.D.  165),  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
medicine,  following,  as  he  says  himself,'  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place.  This  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  the  custom  among  the  Arabians,  as  Avenzoar 
says'  that  a  physician  ought  to  he  able  to  perform 
operations,  but  should  not  do  so  except  in  cases  of 
necessity.  Galen's  writings  prove,  however,  that 
he  did  not  entirely  abandon  surgery.  His  Commen- 
taries on  the  Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Officine 
Medici,  and  his  treatise  Hepi  ruv  'Emdia/iuv,  Be 
Fasciis,  show  that  he  was  well  versed  even  in  the 
minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no  great  surgical  in- 
ventions are  attributed  to  him.  His  other  surgical 
writings  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates, 
Pe  Fracturis  and  Ve  Articulis ;  besides  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  his  larger  works,  De  3Iethodo 
Medcndi  and  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen  and 
Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  directions 
for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  extant,  tbough 
the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was  proposed 
by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  years  before. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Antyllus 
remain,  and  among  them  the  following  passage  is 
preserved  by  Paulus  .^Egineta  ;'  "  Our  best  sur- 
geons have  dlsoribed  this  operation,  Antyllus  par- 
ticularly, thus  :  '  We  think  this  practice  useless, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  where  all  the  arteries  and 
the  lungs  are  affected  (by  the  word  apriipiai  here, 
he  means  the  bronchia,  or  ramifications  of  the  tra- 
chea. Vid.  Akteria)  ;  but  when  the  inflammation 
lies  chiefly  about  the  throat,  the  chin,  and  the  ton- 
sils which  cover  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
artery  is  unaffected,  this  experiment  is  very  ration- 
al, to  prevent  the  danger  of  suffocation.  When  we 
proceed  to  perform  it,  we  must  cut  through  some 
part  of  the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would 
be  dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  commo- 
dious, because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and 
because  it  has  no  vessels  near  it.    Therefore,  bend- 


1.  (NosogT.  Chir.,vol.  i.,  p.  42,  edit.  2.)— 2.  (De  Morb.  Acat 
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ing  the  head  of  the  patient  backward  so  that  tlie 
windpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
malce  a  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case,  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  encloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by  a 
book  ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and  separ- 
al.ng  the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he  must 
make  the  incision.'  Thus  far  Antyllus,  who  thought 
of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when  it  was, 
I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air  rushed 
through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the  voice 
was  interrupted.  When  the  danger  of  suffocation 
is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united  by  su- 
ture, that  is,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  not  the  carti- 
lage ;  then  proper  -vulnerary  medicines  are  to  be 
applied.  If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incarnant 
must  be  used.  The  same  method  must  be  used 
with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
committing  suicide."  This  operation  appears  to 
have  been  very  seldom,  if  ever,  perfoitned  by  the 
ancients  upon  a  human  being.  Avenzoar'  tried  it 
upon  a  goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without 
much  danger  or  difficulty ;  but  he  says  he  should 
not  like  to  be  the  first  to  try  it  upon  a  man. 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (A.D. 
361 ),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler ;  and 
though  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  Swa- 
ynyal  'larpiKai,  Collecta  Meiidnalia,  much  surgical 
matter,  there  is  nothing  original.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Aetius  and  Alexander  Trallianus,  both  of 
whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.,  and  are  not  famous  for  any  surgical  inven- 
tions. Paulus  MgvaeXa.  has  given  up  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books  of  his  work,  De  Re  Medica,  entirely 
to  surgery,  and  has  inserted  in  them  much  useful 
matter,  the  fruits  chiefly  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  He  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases, 
and  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the  Arabians, 
Al-Kawabeli,  "  the  Accoucheur.'"  Two  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  1768  at  Gottingen,  4to,  by 
ilud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  De  Pauli  £ginelce  Men- 
tis in  3[edici7mm,  imprimis  que  Ckirurgiam.  Paulus 
^gineta  Uved  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century  A.D.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  medical  writers  whose  surgical 
works  remain.  The  names  of  several  others  are 
recorded,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
require  any  notice  here.  For  farther  information 
on  the  subject  both  of  medicine  and  surgery,  see 
Medicina  ;  and  for  the  legal  qualifications,  social 
rank,  &c.,  both  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Medicus. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying engravings  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
physician  of  Petersburg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  Consularis  (Slrada  Consulare),  in 
a  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
surgeon.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were  originally  pubhshed  in 
the  Reme  Midicale  for  1821,  vol.  iii.,  p.  427,  &c. 
They  wore  afterward  inserted  in  Froriep's  Nolizen 
aus  dem  Gebiele  der  Natur-und-Heilhinde  for  1822, 
vol.  ii,,  n.  26,  p.  57,  &c.  The  plate  containing 
these  instruments  is  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 
Revue  Medicale  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, so  that  the  accompanying  figures  are  copied 
from  the  German  work,  in  which  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  drawn  very  badly.  Their  authenticity 
was  at  first  doubled  by  Kiihn,'  who  thought  they 


1.  (p.  13.)— a.  (Abulpharaj,  Hist.  Dynast.,  p.  161,  ed.  Po- 
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were  the  same  that  had  been  described  by  Bayardi 
in  his  Catal.  Antig.  Monument.  Herculani  effos.,  Nap., 
1754,  fol ,  n.  236-294;  when,  however,  his  disser- 
tation was  afterward  republished,'  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  completely  satisfied  on  this  point,  and 
has  given,  in  the  tract  refen-ed  to,  a  learned  and  in 
genious  description  of  the  instruments  and  Iheii 
supposed  uses,  from  which  the  following  account  is 
chiefly  abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  onc& 
that  the  form  of  most  of  them  is  so  simple,  and 
their  uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  explanation  j 
necessary. 


1,  2.  Two  probes  (speciUum,  /j^Xri)  made  of  iron  ; 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
half.  3.  A  cautery  (Kavrfipiov)  made  of  iron,  rathei 
more  than  four  inches  long,  4,  5.  Two  lancei? 
(scalpellum,  (T/iiXri),  made  of  copper,  the  former  tn  o 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three  inches,  il 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  used  for  blood- 
letting, or  for  opening  abscesses,  &c.  6.  A  knife, 
apparently  made  of  copper,  the  b'.ada  of  which  ia 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  m  the  broadest  part 
one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  back  is  straight  and  thick, 
and  the  edge  much  curved ;  i\>e  handle  is  so  short 
that  Savenko  thinks  it  must  have  been  broken.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  particulsir  purpose  it  was  used : 
Kiihn  conjectures  that'(if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument 
at  all)  it  may  have  been  made  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  and  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes,  &c.  7.  Another  knife,  apparently  made  of 
copper,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inches  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines 
in  breadth ;  the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad, 
and  this  breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  point, 
which,  therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort 
of  button.  Kiihn  thinks  it  may  have  been  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  &c.,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  blunt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  three  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  scull),  made  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  very  much  resembling  those  made  use  of  at  the 
present  day.  10-14.  {vid.  next  cut)  Different  kinds 
of  forceps  {vulsella).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
11  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  12  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  sides  are  narrow  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees  towards 
the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forceps 
employed  at  the  present  day.    No.  13  was  used  for 


1.  (Opuso.  Academ.  Med.  et  PhiloM.,  Lips.,  Ii27,  1828,  Svo, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  S09.)— 2.  (De  Med.,  vii.,  26,  «  1,  p.  429.) 
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[JtiUing  out  hairs  by  the  roots  {Tpixo%a6k).  No.  14 
is  six  inches  long,  and  is  bent  in  the  middle.  It 
was  probably  used  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  that 
had  stuck  in  the  oesophagus  (or  gullet),  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wound.  15.  A  male  catheter  ^cenea 
fstula),  nine  inches  in  length.  The  shape  is  re- 
markable, from  its  having  the  double  curve  hke  the 
letter  S,  which  is  the  form  that  was  reinvented  in 
the  last  century  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit.  16.  Probably  a  female  catheter,  four 
inches  in  length.  Celsus  thus  describes  both  male 
and  female  catheters  :'  "  The  surgeon  should  have 
three  male  catheters  {aneas  fistulas),  of  which  the 
longest  should  be  fifteen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
shortest  nine  inches  in  length  ;  and  he  should  have 
two  female  catheters,  the  one  nine  inches  long,  the 
other  six.-  Both  sorts  should  be  a  little  curved, 
but  especially  the  male ;  they  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin."  17. 
Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting teeth  (bdovrd-ypa') ;  but  Kiihn,  with  much 
more  probability,  conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument 
used  in  amputating  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Celsus,^  who  says  that  "  no  method  of  op- 
erating is  more  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the 
uvula  with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  much  as  is  necessary."  18,  19.  Probably  two 
spatulae. 

CHITON  (xiTuv).    {Vid.  Tunica.) 

CHITONTA  {xiTuvia),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
sumamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia.*  The  Syracusans 
also  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
flute.' 

•CHIUM  MARMOR  (Xiof  riBo^),  a  species  of 
Marble  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios.  Hill  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  very  fine  and  elegantly-smooth 
stone,  of  a  close,  compact  texture,  very  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  glossy  black,  perfectly  smooth  where  bro- 
ken, bat  dull  and  absolutely  destitute  of  splendour." 
It  is  capable,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish  of  perhaps  any  of  the 
marbles.  It  was  famous  among  the  ancients  for 
mailing  reflectiiig  mirrors,  for  which  the  high  polish 

1.  (De  Med.,  yii.,  26,  i  1^  p.  429.)  — 2.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  iv.,  ^ 
181.)— 3.  (Do  Mod.,  vii.,  12,  t)  3,  p.404.)-4.  (Schol.od  Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Artom.,  78.)  —  5    (AtKonffius,  xiv.,  p.  629.  —  Steph. 
Byz.,  s.  V.  XtTiivtj.) 
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of  which  it  is  susceptible  rendered  it  pecnliarij 
proper.  The  Chian  marble  would  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  Obsidian  kind,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  some- 
times called  "  Lapis  Obsidianus  Antiguorum."^  The 
name  Obsidianus  would  seem  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion from  Opsianus  (b^iavbg,  airb  TTjg  afeug).' 

•CHIUM  VINUM  (X(of  olvoc),  Chian  Wine,  a 
Greek  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Chios  (the  modem 
Scio).  It  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  thick, 
luscious  wine ;  and  that  which  grew  on  the  craggy 
heights  of  Ariusium,  extending  three  hundred  stadia 
along  the  coast,  is  extolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best 
of  all  Greek  wines.  From  Athenaeus  we  learn  that 
the  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usually 
divided  into  three  distinct  species :  a  dry  wine,  a 
sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peculiar  quali- 
ty, thence  termed  avToKpanv.  All  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  terms  of  the  highest  commend- 
ation. The  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Virgil  as 
the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the  product  of  the  same 
island.  The  Saprian  wine,  so  remarkable  for  its 
exquisite  aroma,  was  probably  Chian  matured  by 
great  age.^ 

CHLAINA  (jc^alva).  (Vid.  Ljena.) 
CHLAMYS  (;i;Xa/ii5f,  dim.  ;tf^o/ii;i5ioj'),  a  scarf. 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  thb 
amictus,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was,  in  general, 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Oriental 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  lacerna  and  paludamentum  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  Itself,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  woollen ;  and  it  differed  from  the  blanket 
{i/iariov),  the  usual  amictus  of  the  male  sex,  in 
these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller ;  also  filler, 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament.  It  moreover  differed  in  being 
oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length  being  generally 
about  twice  its  breadth.  To  the  regular  oblong,  a, 
b,  c,  d  (see  woodcut),  gores  were  added,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  a,  e,  f,  producing 
the  modification  a,  e,  g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  Mercury,  or  of  an  obtuse-angled 


triangle,  a,  c,  I,  producing  the  modification  a,  e,  b,  c, 
g,  d,  whicli  is  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  a  youth 
from  the  Panathenaic  frieze  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  gores  were  called  TiTepiye^,  wings,  and  the 
scarf  with  these  additions  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Thessalian  or  Macedonian.*  Hence  the 
ancient  geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited earth  (^  olKovfiivri)  to  that  of  a  chlamys.' 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given,  with  its 
brooch,  to  Tiberius  Caesar  in  his  infancy.'  It  was 
generally  assumed  on  reaching  adolescence,  and 
was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from  about  seventeea  to 

1.  (History  of  Fossils,  &c.,  p.  466.)— 2.  (Id.ib)— 3.  (Hend«f 
son's  History  of  Wines,  p.  77.) — 4.  (Etym.  Mag. — Luciaji,  DiM- 
Mort.) — 5.  (Strabo,  ii.,  5. — Macrobius,  De  Somu.  Scip.,  ii.J— <J 
(Suot.,  Tib.,  6  ) 
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iwenty  years  of  age.'  It  was  also  worn  by  the  mll- 
(tary,  e.:pecijllj  of  high  rank,  over  their  body-armour 
(woodcat,  p.  133'),  and  by  hunters  and  travellers, 
more  particularfy  on  horseback.^ 
.The  scarfs  worn  by  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
hunters  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
to  theii  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearer.  The  ;i;^a/itif  ^Sikj?  was  probably  yellow  or 
saffron- joloured,  and  the  x^^f-^C  aTpaTwriK^,  scarlet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  commonly  went  out 
in  a  scarf  of  a  dull,  unconspicuous  colour,  as  best 
adapted  to  escape  the  notice  of  wild  animals.*  The 
more  ornamental  scarfs,  being  designed  for  females, 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  a  border  (limbus,' 
mcsander')  ;  and  those  worn  by  Phoenicians,  Tro- 
jans, Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics  were  also  em- 
broidered, or  interwoven  with  gold.'  Actors  had 
their  chlamys  ornamented  with  gold.'  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  imitating  the  utmost  splen- 
dour of  the  Asiatics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 
represented  in  gold  thread  the  stars  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac' 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  fasten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  (^fibula),  either 
over  the  breast  (woodcuts,  p.  47  186),  in  which 
case  it  hung  down  the  back,  reaching  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  of  the  young 
Athenian,  or  even  to  the  heels ;'°  or  over  the  right 
shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  figure  of  Mercury,  in  the  woodcut  to 
Causia,  and  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Bel- 
videre  Apollo.  In  other  instances  it  was  made  to 
depend  gracefully  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  which 
the  bronze  Apollo  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
annexed  woodcut)  presents  an  example  (fuer  nudus, 
nm  quad  ephebica  chlamyde  sinistrum  tegebat  hume- 
'ru.m- ) ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind  the  back, 


CHLOREUS. 

"  CMamydemgue,  ut  pendeat  apte, 
Collocat :  ut  limhus,  totumque  appareat  aurum,} 
The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in  every 
possible  form  round  tha-body,  made  ft  useful  even 
for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap  his  chlamys 
about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild  animals,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them  '  Alcibiades  died  fight- 
ing with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  left  hand  instead 
of  a  shield.'    The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  fig 


and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or  shoulder,  or  over 
both  (see  the  second  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  ta- 
ken from  Hamilton's  Vases,  i.,  2) ;  or,  lastly,  it  was 
laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  behind  the  neck,  and 
crossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig- 
ure of  Achilles  (p.  133),  and  sometimes  its  extrem- 
ities were  again  brought  forward  over  the  arms  or 
shoulders.  In  short,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  of 
every  description  show  in  how  high  a  degree  the 
scarf  contributed,  by  its  endless  diversity  of  arrange- 
ment, to  the  display  of  the  human  form  in  its  great- 
est beauty  ;  and  Ovid  has  told  us  how  sensible  the 
ephebl  were  of  its  advantages  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  his  at- 
tire by  Mercury : 


I.  (Philemon,  p.  367,  ed.  Meineke. — "  Ephebica  chlamyde  ;" 
Apuleius,  Met.,  x.— Heliod.,  M(h.,  i.— Plutarch,  De  Mul.  Virt. 
— Pollui,  Onom.,  x.,  164.)— 2.  (iEhan,  V.  H.,  xiv.,  10.— The- 
ELjt.,  Orat.,  X.— Plaut.,  Pseud.,  11.,  iv.,  45.— Epid.,  lll.,iii.,  55.) 
—3.  (Plaut.,  Pojn.,  Ill.,iii.,  6,  31.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  v.,  18.) 
—5.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  137.)— 6.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  v.,  251.)— 7.  (Virg,, 
II.  CO. ;  lii.,  483, 484  ;  xi.,  775.— Ovid,  Met.,y.,  51.— Val.  Place, 
■n.,  228.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  116.)— 9.  (Athenieus,  xii.,  p. 
535  F.  i  536,  A.)— 10.  (Apuleius,  Met.,  xi.)— 11.  (Apuleius,  x.) 


ure  of  Neptune  armed  with  the  trident  in  his  right 
hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  from  a  rhedal  which  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  Demetri- 
us Poliorcetes,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  Neptune's  succour  in  the  conflict. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she  does  not  re- 
quire her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence,  she  draws 
it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twists  it 
round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her  quiver  pass- 
es across  it,  as  shown  in  the  statues  of  the  goddess 
in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut),  and  described  by  Ne- 
mesianus.    (Yid.  Balteds.) 

It  appears  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vases 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the  chla- 
mys, as  the  modern  Greeks  still  do  by  their  scarfs 
or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  another's 
hands.  In  hke  manner.  Mercury,  when  he  is  con- 
ducting Plutus  in  the  dark,  bids  him  to  take  hold  of 
his  chlamys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps.*  The  scarf 
admitted  also  of  being  used  to  rechne  upon.  Thus 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  in  the  description  of  Lucian,' 
sleeping  on  his  chlamys,  which  is  spread  upon  a 
rock.     (Vid.  Pileus.) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
with  gold.'  Alexander  Severus,  when  he  was  in 
the  country  or  on  an  expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed 
with  the  coccus  {chlamyde  coccinea?). 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (KloeLa  or  'Kloid),  a  fes 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demeter 
Chloe,  or  simply  Chloe,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.'  It  was  solemnized  in  spring,  on  the 
sixth  of  T'hargelion,  when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap- 
pear (hence  the  names  x^^V  and  ;i;/ld£m),  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ram,  and  much  mirth  and  rejoicing.' 

*CHLOREUS  or  CHLORTON  (x^P^C,  X^^p- 
iuv),  two  names  belonging,  probably,  to  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Oriole,  or  Oriolus  galbula,  L 
.(Ehan  errs  when  he  calls  the  female  x^pk  and 
the  male  ;(/l(jpi'uv,  and  his  error  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  his  copying  Aristotle  carelessly.'" 


1.  (Met.,  ii.,  735.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  v.,  iS.—ncpu\ilavra 
3  iii-rrex^Tai  TTipt  T^  x.E'Pa :  Xen.,  Cyneg.,  vi.,  17.) — 3.  (Pint., 
Alcib.) — 4.  (Lucian,  Timon,  30.)— 5.  (Dial.,  vol.  i.,  p.  232,  ed. 
Hemsterh.)- 6.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  19.)— 7.  (Lamprid.,  Al.  Sev.,  40, 
—Compare  Matt.,  xxvii,  28,  31.)— 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  XAoid.— 
Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  618.— Sophocl.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1600,  with  the  scho- 
liast.—Pans.,  i.,  22,  «  3.)— 9.  (Eupolis,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed. 
Col.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  2.— .ffilian,  N  A.,  iv.,  47 
— Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) 
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*CHLORIS  (A;Aupif)  the  name  of  a  Bird  descri- 
bed by  Aristotle.  Gesner,  upon  the  authority  of 
Turner,  holds  it  to  be  the  Greenfinch,  or  Fringilla 
Moris,  Temminck.' 

CHOES  (Xdcf).     {Vid.  t)ioNYsiA.) 

CHCENIX  (xotvi^),  a  Greek  measure  of  capaci- 
ty, the  size  of  which  is  differently  given ;  it  was 
probably  of  different  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux,"  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  fragments  of 
Galen,'  make  it  equal  to  three  cotylae  (=1-4866  pints 
English) ;  another  fragment  of  Galen*  and  other  au- 
thorities" make  it  equal  to  four  cotyte  (=1-9821 
pints  English)  -,  Rhemnius  Fannius'  and  another 
fragment  of  Galen'  make  it  eight  cotylae  (=3  9641 
pints  English)." 

*XOIPOS  nOTAM'102  {xo'Vi  ^oTa/uoc),  a  spe- 
cies of  Fish,  probably  the  Ruffe,  or  Perca  cernua,  L. 
_  It  is  a  small  fish,  of  good  flavour ;  rather  olive,  and 
spotted  with  brown." 

CHORA'GUS,  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  choragia,  one  of  the  regularly-recur- 
ring state  burdens  {kyKVKXioi  'XeiToivpyiai.)  at  Athens. 
Originally  (as  is  shown  in  the  article  Chorus)  the 
chorus  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  state. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  the  distinction  of  spectators  and  perform- 
ers arose  ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  chorus  ;  paid  performers  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  at  last  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  wor- 
ship devolved  upon  one  person,  selected  by  the  state 
to  be  their  representative,  who  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses which  were  incurred  on  the  different  occa- 
sions. This  person  was  the  choragus.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  (imjickriTm.  ^uX^f) 
to  which  a  choragy  had  come  round,  to  provide  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ;  and  the  person 
appointed  by  them  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
chorus  in  all  plays,  tragic  or  comic  {rpayuSol^,  Ka- 
uijjfoff ),  and  satirical ;  and  of  the  IjTric  choruses  of 
men  and  boys,  the  pyrrhichistse,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  {xopriyelv  dvSpdai,  or  avSpmol;  x"- 
tolg,  TvacSiKolc  ;topoif ,  Trv^i!}ixioTaLc,  kvkXIu  x^P^t  <^^- 
ArjTali  aySpdaiv),  &c.  He  had  first  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  {xopo&idaana- 
Aof),  whom  he  paid  for  instructing  the  choreuts. 
The  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teach- 
ers ;  for  as  their  credit  depended  upon  the  success 
of  their  chorus  in  the  dramatic  or  lyric  contests,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  them  whose  assistance 
they  secured.'"  When  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
boys,  the  choragus  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
press  children  for  it,  in  case  their  parents  were  re- 
fractory." The  chorus  were  generally  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  instruction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  such 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  singers  (01  6e  xopiyot  role  x"?^- 
Talg  iyxOita  KoX  ^piduKta  aal  oKelXldag  Kal  fiveXov 
napaTiBsvTE^,  ei^xovv  knl  noXvv  xp^vov,  ipuvauKov- 
fievov;  Kal  rpv^uvraf ").  The  expenses  of  the  differ- 
ent choruses  are  given  by  Lysias"  as  follow :  Cho- 
rus of  men,  20  minae ;  with  the  tripod,  50  minse ; 
pyrrhic  chorus,  8  minae ;  pynhic  chorus  of  boys,  7 
minaj;  tragic  chorus,  30  minse ;  comic,  16  minae; 
cyclian  chorus,  300  minse.  According  to  Demos- 
thenes,'* the  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  tragic  chorus.  The  choragus  who 
exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, received  as  a  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  had 
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the  expense  of  consecrating,  and  sometimes  he  had 
also  to  build  the  monument  on  which  it  was  placed. 
There  was  a  whole  street  at  Athens  formed  by  the 
line  of  these  tripod-temples,  and  called  "  The  Street 
of  the  Tripods."  The  laws  of  Solon  prescribed  4u 
as  the  proper  age  for  the  choragus,  but  this  law  wis 
not  long  in  force. 

On  the  subject  of  the  choragia,  see  Bockh's  Publ. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  207,  &c. 

CHORE'GIA  (xopj/ym).     (Vid.  CnoRAGns.) 

XlQ'PIOT  AiKH  (xapiov  Sikti),  a  suit  to  recover  ► 
land,  was  a  diadicasia  -within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmothetaB.  The  parties  to  a  suit  of  this  kind 
were  necessarily  either  Athenian  citizens,  or  such 
favoured  aliens  as  had  had  the  power  of  acquiring 
real  property  in  Attica  (yijc  Kal  oiidaf  iyKTijai;)  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  special  grant  of  the  people. 
Of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus  and  Lysias  in  causes  of 
this  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  survive. 

CHORUS  (xopdg),  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers, 
engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  some  divinity. 
This  is,  however,  only  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word.  The  word  ;fo/)df,  which  is  con- 
nected with  x'-'Po^'  X"P<'^  properly  denoted  the 
market-place,  where  the  chorus  met.  Thus  Homer 
calls  the  dancing-place  the  ;(op6f ;  Itifivav  Si  xopov :' 
Ttin'Xriyov  de  xopov  ^elov  nociv  :'  oBl  t"  'Htmf  ripiycva- 
L7}^  otKca  Kal  x^P^^  ^i-^^  •*  £v6a  &  eaav  'Nvfiipiuv  Ka}jot 
xopol  ijSi  ^ooKot.'  Now  the  dancing-place  for  the 
public  chorus  in  a  Greek  town  would  naturally  be 
the  largest  space  which  they  had,  i.  e.,  the  market- 
place, which  \vas  called  by  the  more  general  name 
of  "  the  place"  or  "  the  space"  (xopog).  Thus  the 
dyopd  at  Sparta  was  called  the  Afooof.'  And  tipi- 
xopof  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  large  city  :  thus 
Sparta'  and  Athens'  are  both  called  cipixopo^, 
which  either  meant  "having  a  wide  chorus  or  mar- 
ket," or,  generally,  "extensive"  (cipvxupoc),  as 
when  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  'Aaia  in  Pindar.' 
Thus,  also,  the  king  says  to  the  chorus,  in  the  Suf- 
■plices  of  .^schylus,'*  "^adv  kv  x^PV  Tdaaeade. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  ;top6f  is  important, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho- 
rus. In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  -who  met  in  the 
public  place  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  to  their  coun- 
try's god,  by  singing  hymns  and  performing  corre- 
sponding dances.  The  hymn,  however,  was  not 
sung  by  the  chorus,  but  some  poet  or  musician  sang 
or  played  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  formed 
the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  to  be 
guided  by  the  poem  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, was  said  to  "  lead  off  the  dance"  (i^dpxsiv 
fioXiT^l),  and  this  was  said  not  merely  of  the  poet," 
but  also  of  the  principal  dancers ;'"  and  even  the 
leader  of  a  game  at  ball  is  said  upxeaBw.  /ioXinjf. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  fiB^moBai 
and  fio^n^,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old  chorus, 
imply  the  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dan- 
cers ;"  and  the  eumolpids  were  not  singers  of  hymns, 
but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
This  old  chorus,  or  the  chorus  proper,  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  cithara,  the  lyre,  or  the  pkor- 
minx,  which  were  different  kinds  of  stringed  instru- 
ments ;  when  the  accompaniment  was  the  flute,  it 
was  not  a  choras,  but  an  ayXata  or  a  kCi/mo^,  a  much 
more  riotous  affair,  which  was  always  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  procession  than  of  a  dance,  and  in  which 
there  was  often  no  cxarchus,  but  every  one  joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  his  pleasure.    Such  a 
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omus  was  the  hymenaeal  or  bridal  procession, 
tliough  this  seoms  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the 
ckoms  and  the  cohms,  for  the  harp  and  a  chorus  of 
damsels  are  meiilnmed  in  the  descriptions  of  it  by 
Homer  and  I  Irsmd.  The  former  merely  says,'  "  A 
loud  hymei.ce.ns  aiose;  young  men  skilled  in  the 
dance  movuii  aiuMud;  and  among  them  flutes  and 
harps  resouiidpd"  (ailol,  fbpfuyyH  tc).  Hesiod's 
description  is  much  more  elaborate  :'  "  The  inhab- 
itants (of  the  forlilied  city  which  he  is  describing) 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  festivities  and  dan- 
ces (,iyXataii  re  xopok  ") :  the  men,  (i.  e.,  the  Kiifio;) 
were  conducting  the  bride  to  her  husband  on  the 
well-wheeled  mUle-car ;  and  a  loud  hymenaus  arose ; 
from  afar  was  seen  the  gleam  of  burning  torches 
sarried  in  the  hand  of  slaves ;  the  damsels  (i.  e:,  the 
xopog)  were  moving  forward  in  all  joy  and  festivity 
(fiyXatTj  redaXvlai) ;  and  they  were  both  attended  by 
.sportive  choruses.  The  one  chorus,  consisting  of 
men  (the  fcu/iof),  were  singing  with  youthful  voices 
lo  the  shrill  sound  of  the  pipe  (i.  e.,  avpiy^) ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  the  damsels  (the  x<>P°s)t  ^^^^ 
leading  up  the  cheerful  chorus  (i.  e.,  were  dancing) 
to  the  notes  of  the  harp  {i^opjity^)."  This  account 
uf  the  hymenaus  is  immediately  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  comus  proper,  i.  e.,  a  riotous  pro- 
jesssion  after  a  banquet.  "  On  another  side,  some 
/oung  men  were  moving  on  in  the  cmms  {iKu/ia^ov) 
lO  the  sound  of  the  flute ;  some  were  amusing  them- 
(,elves  with  singing  and  dancing ;  others  moved  on 
.  aughing,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a j^iife-player 
viTT"  avXriTfipi,  UauTog).  The  whole  city  wasfilled 
with  joy,  and  choruses,  and  festivity"  (iJaAi'oj  fs 
■^opol  Te  ayTi^atac  tc). 

The  chorus  received  its  first  full  development  in 
the  Doric  states,  and  in  them  it  was  particularly 
connected  with  their  military  organization.  The 
Dorian  chorus  was  composed  of  the  same  persons 
who  formed  their  battle-array:  the  best  dancers 
and  the  best  fighters  were  called  by  the  same  name 
(Trpv'Mei) ;  the  back  rows  in  each  were  called  "  un- 
equipped" (ipiXelr),  and  the  figures  of  the  dance 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  evolutions  of 
the  army.'  The  Doric  deity  was  Apollo ;  conse- 
quently, we  find  the  Doric  chorus,  which  was  prop- 
erly accompanied  by  the  lyre,  and  of  which  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  the  legitimate  offspring, 
immediately  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre.  T'he  three  principal  Doric 
choruses  were  the  pyrrhie,  the  gymnopadic,  and  the 
hyporchematic.  These  were  afterward  transferred 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  appear  as  the  three 
varieties  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  which  celebrated 
the  worship  of  that  divinity :  the  emmeleia,  or  tragic 
dance,  corresponded  to  the  gymnopcedic,  the  comic 
dance  to  the  hyporcheme,  and  the  satyric  to  the 
pyrrhie.  All  these  dances  were  much  cultivated 
and  improved  by  Thaletas,  who  introduced  a  com- 
bination of  the  song  and  dance  for  the  whole  chorus, 
of  which  Lucian  speaks  when  he  says,  bv  way  of 
contrast  to  the  pantomimic  dancers  of  more  modern 
times  ;*  lidlai  y-Ev  yap  ol  avrol  Kal  ydov  koX  upxovv- 
-0,  "  in  older  times  the  same  performers  both 
sang  and  danced."  This  extension  of  the  song  of 
the  exarchus  to  the  whole  chorus  seems  to  have 
given  rise  almost  naturally  to  the  division  of  the 
chorus  into  strophes  and  antistrophes,  which  Ste- 
sichorus  farther  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  epode, 
thus  breaking  through  the  monotonous  alternation 
of  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  insertion  of  a 
stanza  of  a  different  measure.  This  improvement 
is  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  Ov6e  to.  rpia  Zrijui- 
Xopm  yiyvanKu^.      The   choruses   of  Stesichorus 
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consisted  of  combinations  of  rows  of  eight  dancers, 
and,  from  his  partiaUty  to  the  number  8,  we  have 
another  proverb,  the  ■Ku.vra  oktu  of  the  gramma 
rians. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  histpry  of  Greek 
choral  poetry  was  the  adaptation  of  the  dithyramb, 
or  old  Bacchic  song,  to  the  system  of  Doric  chorus 
es  ;  for  it  was  to  this  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a 
Kujios  :  it  was  sung  by  a  band  ol  revellers  to  a  flute 
accompaniment ;    and  in  the  time  of  Archilochus 
had  its  leader,  for  that  poet  says  that  "  he  knows 
how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  ol 
Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine :"' 
"Bf  Atoiwaor  uvanTog  KaXbv  l^dp^ai  /leXoQ 
olda  6t6vpafj.6ou  otv^  cvyKspavvudelg  fpevag. 
Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  the  cithara,  was  tl  e 
first  to  practise  a  regular  chorus  in  the  dithyramb,, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  cithara.    This  he  did  at  Car 
inth,  a  Doric  city ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose 
that  he  subjected  his  dithyramb  to  all  the  conditions 
of  Doric  choral  poetry.    The  dithyramb  was  danced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chol^is  of  50  men  or 
boys  ;  hence  it  was  called  a  circular  chorus  (icvkXio; 
Xop6() ;  the  dithyrambic  poet  was  calle.d  kvk7m6i- 
SdaKoXoi,  and  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Cycleus. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  from  the  re- 
citations of  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb  (dm  tC>v 
i^apxovTuv  Tuv  StdvpafiSuv') ;  and  we  know  from 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  style 
(jpayiKoi  rpoKov  Evperij^^).  This  latter  statement 
seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dithyramb ;  for  the  satyrs  were  also 
called  rpuyoi,*  so  that  Tpay<iidiu,  "  the  song  of  the 
satyrs,"  is  the  same  as  "  the  satyric  drama."  This 
tragic  or  satyric  drama  arose  from  the  leaders  of 
the  dithyrambic  chorus,  as  arranged  by  Arion.  If 
we  examine  the  use  made  of  this  dithyrambic  cho- 
rus by  ^schylus,  we  shall  easily  see  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle's  statement.  In  the  tragic 
trilogies  of  .iEschylus  we  find  a  chorus  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  from  the  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  the  first  beginning  would  be  when  the 
poet  Thespis,  as  leader  of  his  dithyrambic  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  narrative  speeches,  oi 
conversed  with  his  chorus.  The  improvement  of 
jEschylus,  then,  was  to  introduce  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  of  the  exarchi,  who  would  thus  become 
actors.  Consequently,  we  should  expect  that  in  the 
time  of  jEschylus  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  50 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  If 
we  examine  the  extant  trilogy — the  Orestea — we 
find  that  the  Agamemnon  has  a  chorus  of  12  old 
men ;  the  Choepho^ce,  a  chorus  of  either  12  or  15 
women  ;  and  the  Eumenides,  a  chorus  of  15  furies  : 
this  would  leave  9  or  6  for  the  chorus  of  the  satyric 
drama  appended  to  the  trilogy,  according  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  number  for  the  chorus 
in  the  Cho'ephoros.  It  seems  more  probable  that  we 
should  take  the  larger  number ;  for  it  is  probable 
that,  in  most  cases,  ^Eschylus  would  divide  the 
main  chorus  of  48  into  four  subcHonises  of  12  ;  ibi 
24  was  the  number  of  the  comic  clioras ,  and  as 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plays,  it  is' not  ur.. 
likely  that  they  would  assign  to  a  comic  poet  double 
the  chorus  used  by  the  tragedian  in  his  single  plays, 
or  half  his  whole  chorus.  If  so,  the  satyric  drama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  with  half  the 
ordinary  tragic  chorus,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  increase  the  chorus 
from  12  to  15  in  one  or  more  of  the  individual  plays. 
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Besides,  if  the  chorus  of  Stesichorus,  which  was 
antistrophic,  and  therefore  quadrangular,  consisted 
of  48,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  and  this  chorus  of  48 
Was  divided  into  rows  of  eight  (as  in  Travra  oktu), 
six  would  be  an  element  of  the  regular  chorus,  and, 
therefore,  a  fit  number  to  represent  its  least  impor- 
tant part.  See  on  this  subject  Miiller,'  from  whose 
view  the  account  here  given  differs  in  some  par- 
ticulars. 

The  tragic  chorus,  though  quadrangular,  still 
mustered  around  the  thymele,  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
the  theatre,  thereby  showing  some  last  traces  of  its 
dithyrambic  origin  ;  and  though  the  lyre  was  its 
general  accompaniment,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
repudiate  the  flute,  the  old  accompaniment  of  the 
dithyramb.  When  the  chorus  consisted  of  15,  it 
entered  the  orchestra  either  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  in  files  five  abreast ;  in  the  former  case  it  was 
said  to  be  divided  Kara  fyya,  in  the  latter  Kara  aroi- 
Xov^-  No  doubt  a  similar  distinction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  chorus  of  12. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  Choragus,  was  defrayed  by  the  choragus, 
who  was  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  archon.  In 
the  case  of  a  dramatic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in- 
tended to  represent  at  the  Lensea,  applied  to  the 
king  archon  ;  if  at  the  great  Dionysia,  to  the  chief 
archon,  who  "  gave  him  a  chorus"  if  his  play  was 
thought  to  deserve  it ;  hence  x^P^  6i&6vai  signifies 
"  to  praise  or  approve  a  poet."'  The  successful 
poet  was  said  to  "  receive  the  chorus."^  The  comic 
dance  was  not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
chorus,  but  the  chorus  in  that  species  of  drama  was 
at  first  performed  by  amateurs  {WeXovTai*),  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  dithyramb  in  later  times.* 

CHOUS  or  CHOEUS  (xov;,  or  xoeic),  a  Greek 
measure  of  liquids,  which  is  stated  by  aU  the  author- 
ities to  be  equal  to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  con- 
tain six  ^iarai  or  sextarii  (=r5-9471  pints  English). 
Suidas  alone  makes  a  distinction  between  the  x°^S 
and  the  ;t;t/n'f,  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sex- 
tarii, and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we 
remember  that  the  ;t;oiif  was  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments ;'  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  x°cc  {vid.  Dionysia),  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  person  who  first  drank  off  his  x'^'^Ci 
and  that  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three 
Xoec  of  wine  at  a  draught,'  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  large  xo^f  mentioned  above  could 
be  meant.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there 
was  also  a  smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining, as  Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  =1-9823 
pints  English.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to 
Crates,'  the  x°^C  had  originally  a  similar  form  to 
the  Panathenaic  amphora,  and  was  also  called 
Tre?uK7j.^ 

XPEOTS  AIKH  (;t;pEoiJf  (5i'k);),  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases  arising  upon 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  thesmothetae  when  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion amounted  to  more  than  ten  drachmae.  If  oth- 
erwise, it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  those  itiner- 
ant magistrates,  who  were  originally  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  styled,  accordingly,  ol  rpiuKOvra :  but  af- 
terward, in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to 
this  name,  which  had  also  served  to  designate  the 
oligarchic  tyrants,  received  an  accession  often  col- 
leagues and  a  corresponding  change  of  title."  If 
the  cause  could  be  classed  among  the  Iji/iiivoi  SUai, 


1.  (Eumeniden,  i)  1,  ic.)— 2.  (Plato,  Bep.,  p.  383,  0.)— 3. 
(AiiBtoph.,  Rail.,  9'1.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  Poet., 5.)— 5.  (Vtd.  Alistot., 
ProM.,  XV  ,  9.— Wiet.,  iii.,  0.)— 6.  (Anstoph.,  Acham.,  v.,  1086, 
ed.  Dind.)— 7.  (Athcn.,  lib.  x.)— 8.  (Athon.,  xl.,  p.  496.)— 0. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,-  X.,  73.— \Vurm,  Do  Pond.,  <Stc.,  p.  127,  136, 
HI,  198. — Hussey  on  Anc.  Money,  i\Ioiisuics,  i-c,  p.  211-213.) 
—10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ifill.,  100.) 
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as,  for  instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mer- 
cantile transaction,  the  thesmotheta;  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  ahen ;  otherwise  it  seems  that  when 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.'  If  the  cause  were 
treated  as  a  (5i/t)/  'E/ivopix^,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
plaintiff  would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  con- 
tested upon  failing  to  obtain  one  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts ;'  but  we  are  not  informed  whether 
this  regulation  was  applicable,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  all  prosecutions  for  debt.  The  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timotheus  was  made  in  a 
cause  of  this  kind. 

♦CHROMIS  or  CHREMPS  ixp6/ii(,  xp<^m,  or 
Xpe/iip),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Spams 
Chromis,  L.,  and  called  in  French  Marron.  Ron- 
delet  says  it  is  a  small  fish,  and  httle  esteemed. 
According  to  Cuvier,  it  is  a  chestnut-brown  fish, 
taken  by  thousands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  call  it  Caslagno,  on 
account  of  its  chestnut  colour.  The  Chromis  Nilol- 
ica,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  is  considered  the  best  fish  in  the  Nile.^ 

*CHRYS'ALIS  or  CHRYSALLIS,  a  name  ap- 
phed  to  the  first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or 
maggot,  of  any  species  of  insect.  In  a  special 
sense,  it  denotes  the  "  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."  The  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  golden  colour  (xpvaS^,  "gold")  which  the 
chrysaUs  generally  assumes.* 

*CHRYSANTH'EMUM  (xpvaaveefwv),  the  Com 
Marygold,  or  Chrysanthemum  cortmarium  The 
Greek  name  has  reference  to  its  golden-hued  flow 
ers.  Another  appellation  is  Pov^8alpov,  though  this 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  or 
Chrysanthemu  m  leucanthemum.  Feethinksthat  Vir- 
gil means  the  C.  coronarium  by  the  Chrysanthus  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Culex.*  The  modern  Greeks 
caU  this  plant  T^ir^i/iBoXa,  and  in  the  Archipelago, 
MavraMva.  Sibthorp  found  it  among  the  vdlages, 
and  by  the  margins  of  roads.' 

»CHRYSELECTRUM  (xpv<T^y.eK:7pm),  a  variety 
of  Amber.  Fourcroy  calls  it  "transparent  amber 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour."' 

*CHRYSELECTRUS  {xpv^^n-poc).  a  name 
applied  to  the  Indian  ChrysoUths  (Yellow  Sapphire, 
or  Oriental  Topaz),  having  a  foil  of  brass  laid  under 
them,  and  hence  approaching  in  their  colour  to 
amber,  or  electrum.' 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  dishes  used  by  the 
Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are  men- 
tioned several  times  by  Martial,'  and,  from  the  epi- 
thet Jlava  which  he  applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  analogy  of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  silver,  with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero"  men- 
tions vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their  golden 
ornaments  in  general  sigilla,  but  again  distinguish- 
es them  as  crusta  and  ernblemata  -,^'  the  former  were 
probably  embossed  figures  or  chasings  fixed  on  to 
the  silver,  and  the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it." 
The  embossed  work  appears  to  be  referred  to  by 
Paullus  {cymbia  argenuis  crustis  illigata''),  and  the 
inlaid  ornaments  by  Seneca  {argentum,  in  quod  solidi 
auri  ca:latura  descenderit^*). 

♦CHRYSITES  (xp^a^rjic),  another  name  for  the 
Dasanites  lapis,  or  Touchstone,  from  its  use  in  test- 
ing gold." 
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CHRYSOPHRYS. 

♦CHRYSI'TIS  (;i;p«mT<f),  supposed  to  have  been 
the  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
ancients,  and  forming  one  of  the  three  varieties  of 
litharge  (Wapyvpo;)  described  by  Dioscorides'  and 
Pliny."  Its  name  was,  in  all  likehhood,  derived  from 
its  yellow  and  shining  colour,  resembling  that  of 
gold.' 

*CHRYSOCO'LLA  (xP^mKona).  "The  an- 
cients," remarks  Adams,  "  applied  this  term  to  two 
distinct  substances :  First,  to  a  mineral  called  Chry- 
socolli  by  Aiken,  Malachite  by  Kidd,  and  Copper 
Green  by  Jameson  and  Cleaveland.  It  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  oxide  of  copper  and  silex, — Second, 
to  a  factitious  substance  prepared  from  soda  and 
copper  in  the  manner  described  by  Pliny.*  It  is 
often  confounded  with  the  Borax,  or  Soda  Boras  of 
the  moderns,  from  its  being  used  like  Borax  in  sol- 
dering gold.  There  is  much  misapprehension  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  ChrysocoUa  given  by 
Matthiolus,  Agricola,  MiUigan,  and  most  of  the  mod- 
ern commentators,  which  it  is  proper  to  caution  the 
student  of  ancient  science  not  to  be  misled  by."" 

♦CHRYSOC'OME  (xP^aoKOjirt),  a  species  of 
Toadflax,  the  Linaria  Linosyris  of  Bauhin,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  Chrysocome  Linosyris,  L.  Pliny 
says  it  wants  a  proper  appellation  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Anguillara  and  Matthiolus  were  unable  to 
determine  what  kind  of  plant  it  was.' 

•CHRYSO'LITHUS  {xpvmWo(),  a  Precious 
Stone,  the  same  with  the  modern  Topaz.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  yellow,  whence  the  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  TpevSoxpvaoXtdoc  was  stained  crystal.' 
"  The  name  Chrysolithus,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
indents,  as  the  modern  term  is,  to  a  great  variety 
of  minerals.  The  Chrysolites  obtained  from  Ethi- 
opia were  '  aareo  fulgore  transluccntes ;'  but  to  these 
were  preferred  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
the  yellow  sapphire,  or  Oriental  topaz.  The  best 
were  set  open.  Underneath  others  a  foil  of  brass 
was  laid.  These  were  called  chryselectri,  whose 
colour  approached  to  that  of  amber  (electrum). 
Those  of  Pontus  might  be  distinguished  by  their 
lightness.  They  were,  perhaps,  yellow  quartz,  the 
Bohemian  topaz ;  or  yellow  fluor  spar,  the  false  to- 
paz ,  whose  specific  gravities  are  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
ental topaz  as  three  and  four  respectively  to  five. 
The  Chrysolite  obtained  in  Spain,  from  the  same 
locaUty  with  rock-crystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yel- 
low quartz.  Such  as  had  a  white  vein  running 
through  them,  called  hence  leucochrysi,  were  proba- 
bly agate ;  yellow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
and  the  capnice  we  may  translate  smoke-topaz. 
Some  resembled  glass  of  a  bright  saffron  colour ; 
and  those  made  of  glass  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  sight,  but  might  be  detected  by  the  touch  (of 
the  tongue,  no  doubt),  as  being  warmer."' 

♦CHRYSOME'LUM  (xpvmjijilov),  according  to 
Billerbeck,  the  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  species  of 
Quince,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  Citrus  Aurantium,  L.° 

*CHRYSO'PIS  {xpyai^mO,  a  species  of  Precious 
Stone,  having,  according  to  Pliny,  the  appearance 
of  gold.    Dalecamp  takes  it  for  Hyacinth.'" 

*CHRY'SOPHRYS  {xpvmi^piii),  a  large  species 
of  Fish,  answering  to  the  Gilt  Head  or  Gilt  Poll,  the 
Spams  aurata,  L.  The  Greek  name,  which  means 
"  golden  eyebrow,"  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  a 
crescent-shaped  band  of  a  golden  hue  extending 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Du  Hamel  says  its 
flesh  is  delicate,  but  rather  dry ;  according  to  Xen- 
ocrates,  it  is  firm  and  nutritious.     "  With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  bright  band  between  the  eyes,  we  ijan 
find  nothing  in  the  Chrysophrys  of  the  ancients," 
observes  Griffith,  "  that  is  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  modern  fish  of  the  same  name  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  which  can  give  rise 
to  exclusion.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  chryso- 
phrys has  two  pairs  of  fins  ;  its  pyloric  appendages 
are  few  in  number ;  it  remains  close  to  the  coasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pools  ;  it  spawns  in  summer, 
and  deposites  its  eggs  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  conceal  itself ;  the  cold  also 
causes  it  to  suffer  ;  it  is  carnivorous,  and  the  fish- 
ermen take  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleep,  ^lian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
fishes  :  some  branches  of  poplar,  implanted  in  the 
sand  during  a  reflux,  so  terrified  the  chrysophrys 
which  were  brought  back  by  the  flood,  that  on  the 
succeeding  reflux  they  did  not  dare  to  move,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  That 
the  Aurata  of  the  Latins  was  the  same  fish  as  the 
Chrysophrys  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  Aris- 
totle, and  where  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  second.  Columella  tells  us  that  the 
Aurata  was  of  the  number  of  those  fishes  which  the 
Romans  brought  up  in  their  vivaria ;  and  even  the 
inventor  of  vivaria,  Sergius  Grata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  f5sh  the  surname  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  left  to  his  branch  of  the  family.  It 
was,  above  all,  the  Aurata  of  the  Lucrine  lake  that 
the  Romans  esteemed  ;  and  Sergius,  who  obtained 
nearly  entire  possession  of  that  lake,  in  all  probabil- 
ity introduced  the  species  there."' 

*CHRYSOPRAS'IUS  LAPIS  (xP^aoTrpaaos),  the 
Chrysoprase,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  {rrpdaov),  but  with  somewhat 
of  a  golden  tinge  (xP^'^'Ct  "  gold"),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  What  is  now  called  Chrysoprase, 
however,  by  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hardly,  as 
Adams  thinks,  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  it  is  iound  only  in  Lower  Silesia.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  silex,  with  a  small  admix 
ture  of  nickel,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  The 
Chrysoprase  of  the  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
most  probably  a  variety  of  the  Prasus.' 

CHTHONTA  (XSovta),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Hermione  in  honour  of  Demeter,  surnamed  Chtho- 
nia.  The  following  is  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Pausanias  :'  "  The  .inhabitants  of  Hermione  cel- 
ebrate the  Chthonia  every  year,  in  surhmer,  in  this 
manner:  They  form  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  the  year,  who  are  follow- 
ed by  men  and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is 
customary  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession.  They  wear  white  garments,  and  on 
their  heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  imaiJ,oaavSa2,oi,  which,  however,  from  their  size 
and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  inscribed  on 
them,  recording  the  premature  death  of  Hyacinthus, 
seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind  the  procession 
there  follow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  drag  it  into  the 
temple,  where  four  old  women  perform  the  sacrifice, 
one  of  them  cutting  the  animal's  throat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  which  durmg 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  thrown  open,  and 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  lead 
in  a  second  heifer,  then  a  thurd  and  a  fourth,  all  of 
which  are  sacrificed  by  the  matrons  in  the  manner 
described.  A  curious  circumstance  in  this  solem- 
nity is,  that  all  the  heifers  must  fall  on  the  same 
side  on  which  the  first  fell."  The  splendour  and 
rich  offerings  of  this  festival  are  also  mentioned 
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by  yElian,'  who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  but  says 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed  by 
the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  the  worship  of  De- 
meter  Chtlionia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia ;'  hence 
we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated  either  the  same 
festival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans,  or  one  similar 
to  it. 

CHYTRA  (x^Tpa),  an  earthen  vessel  for  common 
use,  especially  for  cooking.  It  was  commonly  left 
unpainted,  and  hence  all  unprofitable  labour  was  de- 
scribed by  the  proverb  xvrpav  iromMetv.^ 

♦CICA'DA  (tetti^),  a  species  of  Insect,  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  the  classical  writers.  According 
to  Dodwell,*  it  is  formed  like  a  large  fly,  with  long 
transparent  wings,  a  dark  brown  back,  and  a  yellow 
belly.  It  is  originally  a  caterpillar,  then  a  chrysa- 
lis, and  is  converted  into  a  fly  late  in  the  spring. 
Its  song  is  much  louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the 
grasshopper,  as  Dodwell  terms  the  latter.  This  wri- 
ter says  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their  note  ; 
nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tiresome  and  inhar- 
monious ;  and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
cially the  poets,  praise  the  sweetness  of  their  song ; 
and  Plutarch'  says  they  were  sacred  to  the  Mu- 
ses. According  to  .lElian,'  only  the  male  Cicada 
sings,  and  that  in  the  hottest  weather.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  naturalists. 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  being 
called  in  some  parts  "  the  Harvest-fly,"  and  in  oth- 
ers, very  erroneously,  "  the  Locust."  The  Cicada 
has  a  sucker  instead  of  a  mouth,  by  which  it  lives 
entirely  on  liquids,  such  as  dew  and  the  juices  of 
plants.  The  song  of  the  Cicada,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  made  by  the  males  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing to  their  females  in  the  season  of  reproduction, 
and  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles 
upon  two  membranes,  turned  in  the  form  of  a  ket- 
lle-drum,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Sev- 
eral species  of  Cicada  are  described  by  Aristotle,' 
Suidas,  and  ^lian,'  but  more  especially  two,  name- 
ly, ol  fityOXoL  TeTTiyc;,  ol  jzdovrcf,  called  also  dxETai, 
and  oi  fUKpoi,  called  also  TsTTiyovia.  The  former 
would  appear  to  be  the  Cicada  ■plebeia,  the  latter 
the  Cicada  orni.  This  insect  is  called  Cicale  in 
Italian,  and  Cigale  in  French.  "  The  Tettix,"  ob- 
serves Kirby,  "  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  every  Grecian  bard,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  dew,  they  were  addressed  by 
the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as 
all  but  divine.  So  attached,  indeed,  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  fasten  golden  images  of  them  in  their 
hair,  implying,  at  the  same  time,  a  boast,  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicada;,  were  '  tencB 
filii,'  or  children  of  the  earth."'  Anacreon,  in  one 
of  his  odes,'°  says  of  the  Tettix,  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away.  In  this  he  has  reference  to  the 
fable  of  Tithonus,  the  favourite  of  Aurora,  who, 
having  wished  for  immortality,  without  having 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  for  perpetual  youth,  be- 
came so  decrepit,  that  Aurora,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  him  into  a  tettix,  because  this  insect,  as 
the  ancients  believed,  laid  aside  its  skin  every  sum- 
mer, and  thus  renewed  its  youth.  The  truth  is,  the 
Tettix  or  Cicada,  like  all  the  other  species  of  the 


1.  (H.  A.,  xi.,  4.)— 2.  (Paus.,  iii.,  It,  }  6.)— 3.  (Atlion.,  ix.,  p. 
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Gryllus,  though  existing  but  for  a  single  season, 
since  it  dies  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  casts 
its  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpillar, 
and  deposites  in  the  fields  a  membrane  so  accurate- 
ly true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
at  first  sight,  for  the  Tettix  itself.  The  belief  that 
this  insect  was  indigenous,  or,  in  other  words 
sprang  from  the  very  earth,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  large  numbers  being  seen 
immediately  after  showers,  though  not  visible  pre- 
viously. 

♦CICER.    { Vid.  Erebinthus.) 

*CICHORIUM.    (Vid.  Intybum.) 

*CICI  (KLKi),  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  l-iurna 
Christi  or  Ricinus  communis.  "  This  plant,"  ob- 
serves Woodville,  speaking  of  the  Palma  Christi, 
"  appears  to  be  the  kIki,  or  aporuv  of  Dioseorides," 
who  observes  that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathar- 
tic :  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius,  Paulus  iEgineta, 
and  Pliny."' 

*CICONIA,  the  Stork.     {Vid.  Pelakgos.) 

♦CICU'TA,  Hemlock.     (,Vid.  Coneion.) 

CI'DARIS.     ( Vid.  Tiara.) 

CILI'CIUM  (.iepfitg),  a  Haircloth.  The  material 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost  universal- 
ly made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair  of  goats.  ' 
The  Asiatics  made  it  of  camel's-hair.  Goats  were 
bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia ;  and  from  this 
country  the  Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derived. 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  produced  tht 
same  article.  The  cloth  obtained  by  spinning  and 
weaving  goat's-hair  was  nearly  black,  and  was  used 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fishermen 
wore,  as  it  was  the  least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by 
being  wet ;  also  for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and 
bags  to  hold  workmen's  tools  (fabrilia  vasa),  and  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  military  engines,  and  the; 
walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden 
the  force  of  the  ram  (vid.  Aries),  and  to  preserve 
the  woodwork  from  being  set  on  fire. ' 

Among  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  which  was  with 
them  always  haircloth,  was  worn  to  express  morti- 
fication and  grief.  After  the  decUne  of  the  Roman 
power,  it  passed  from  its  other  uses  to  be  so  em- 
ployed in  Europe  also.  Monks  and  anchorites  al- 
most universally  adopted  the  cilicium  as  fit  to  be 
worn  for  the  sake  of  humiliation,  and  they  sup- 
posed their  end  to  be  more  completely  attained 
if  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  never  washed. 
Hence  Jerome,'  describing  the  life  of  the  monk  Hi- 
larion,  says  of  his  hair  shirt,  "  Saccum,  quo  s:md 
fuerat  indutu-s,  nunquam  larans,  ct  superjiuum  esse 
dicens,  mundifias  in  cilicio  quarere.'*^ 

*CIiMEX  (Kopi;),  the  Bug,  under  which  name 
many  species  are  included  by  the  ancients,  which 
modern  naturalists  have  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Aristotle  makes  the  Kopif  to  be  engen- 
dered by  the  vapory  secretions  from  the  skins  of 
animals.  Pliny,*  after  calling  the  Cimcx  "  animai 
foedissimum,  ct  diclu  quoque  fastidicTidum"  (where 
he  evidently  alludes  to  the  Cimez  lectularias,  oi 
bedbug),  goes  on  to  state  some  marvellous  use* 
of  this  insect  in  the  healing  art.  It  was  considered 
an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents, 
and  especially  of  asps  ;  fumigations  made  with 
cimiccs  caused  leeches  to  loosen  their  hold ;  and 
if  any  animal  had  swallowed  leeches  in  drinking, 
cimiccs,  taken  internally,  served  as  a  cure.  Thej 
were  good  for  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  salt  and 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  for  complaints  of  the  ears 
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when  mingled  with  honey  and  oil  of  roses.  Nu- 
merous other  medical  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
them,  which,  lilte  the  preceding,  were  purely  fabu- 
lous, although  Guettard,  in  modern  times,  recom- 
mends them  in  hysterical  cases.' 

*CIMOL'IA  TERRA  (HiiioXia  yij),  Cimolian 
Earth,  so  called  from  the  island  Cimolus,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  whence  it  was  principally  obtained,  al- 
though found  also  in  other  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
particularly  Siphnus.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
(fleaning  their  clothes,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
as  fuller's  earth  is  now  employed.  The  ancients 
used  it  likewise  in  medicine :  Galen  speaks  of  it  as 
good  in  St.  Anthony's  fire  ;=  and  Dioscorides^  high- 
ly commends  it,  mixed  with  vinegar,  in  swellings, 
inflammations,  and  many  other  external  affections. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  two  kinds  of  Cimolian 
Earth,  a  white  and  a  purplish.  Galen  says  that  the 
white  kind  was  dry,  and  the  purple  fattish,  and  that 
the  purple  was  accounted  the  better  of  the  two. 
Diosoorides  says  that  the  purple  kind  was  cold  to 
the  touch,  a  particular  very  observable  in  steatites. 
"  Many  authors,"  remarks  Sir  John  Hill,  "  have 
ranked  Cimolian  Earth  among  the  clays,  and  Tour- 
nefort  makes  it  a  chalk ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  neither  of  these,  but  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly a  marl.  Many  have  imagined  our  fuller's 
earth  to  have  been  the  Cimolian  of  the  ancients, 
but  erroneously ;  the  substance  which  comes  near- 
8st  it  of  all  the  now  known  fossils,  is  the  steatite 
of  the  soap  rock  of  Cornwall."* 

♦CIN'ARA  {KLvapa),  the  Artichoke.  The  Cinara 
scolymus,  our  common  artichoke,  is  described  in  dis- 
ti-nct  terms  in  Columella,  and  he  is  the  only  ancient 
author  that  has  done  so.' 

CI'NCIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  trib- 
une M.  Cincius  AUmentus  (B.C.  204),  and  entitled 
De  Donis  et  Mururihus.^  One  provision  of  this 
[aw,  which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for 
his  pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Taci- 
tus,^ "  Ne  quis  oh  causam  orandaTn  pecuniam  donumve 
xccifiat."  In  th<3  time  of  Augustus,  the  lex  Cincia 
was  confirmed  by  a  senatus  consultum,"  and  a  pen- 
alty of  four  times  the  sum  received  was  imposed  on 
the  advocate.  This  fact  of  confirmation  will  explain 
a  passage  in  Tacitus.'  The  law  was  so  far  modified 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  an  advocate  was  allow- 
ed to  receive  ten  sestertia ;  if  he  took  any  sum  be- 
yond that,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  repe- 
tundas  (rej-ehmdarum  tenebatur^").  ( Vid.  Repetun- 
DJE.)  It  appears  that  this  permission  was  so  far  re- 
stricted in  "Trajan's  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be 
paid  till  the  work  was  done." 

So  far  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty; 
but  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
plied, also,  to  gifts  in  general ;  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts  to 
be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject  are,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny .-'" 
"  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  or 
by  tradition :  small  gifts,  consequently,  were  left  to 
1  person's  free  choice,  as  before  ;  but  large  gifts  (ex- 
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cept  in  the  case  of  near  relatives)  were  to  be  ac- 
companied with  certain  formalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  according  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  ami  hasty  gifts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring  that 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both  of  which 
required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so  allowed 
the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  he  was 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed, 
except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  which  was 
an  additional  security  against  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  was  not  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  most  valuable  of  things,  nee  mancipi, 
namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of  which  bare 
tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  one  that  peo- 
ple of  all  gifts  are  least  likely  to  make.  The  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations ;  that  is,  mere  promises  to  give  with- 
out an  actual  completion  of  the  promise  at  the  time. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny's  letters,'  that  the  Cincian  law  origi- 
nally contained  no  exception  in  favour  of  relatives, 
but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount  required 
the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in  favour 
of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  collateral  kins- 
men. It  appears  that  this  exception  was  subse- 
quently abolished,^  but  was  restored  by  ConstE^tiine 
(A.D.  319)  so  far  as  it  was  in  favour  of  parents  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cincian  law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  Zeilschrift,  &c.,  iv.,  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse,^  which,  together  w;tb 
the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
all  the  necessary  references  and  materials  for  in- 
vestigating this  obscure  subject.  Anything  farther 
on  the  matter  would  Jbe  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis- 
ions seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  gifts.  In  our 
own  systeirt  gifts  are  valid  as  against  the  giver; 
and  though  the  general  rule  be  that  an  agreement 
to  give  cannot  be  enforced,  this  rule  is  subject  to 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  persons  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  giver. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  one  object  of  the 
Cincian  law  was  to  prevent  debtors  from  cheating 
their  creditors  by  gifts  of  their  property,  or  by  pre- 
tended gifts ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  this  point  satisfactorily  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CINCTUS  GABI'NUS.     {Vid.  Toga.) 

CI'NGULUM.     (Vid.  Zona.) 

CINERA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Calamistrum.) 

CI'NERES.     {Vid.  FuNos.) 

CI'NIFLO.     {Vid.  Calamistrum.) 

*CINNAB'AR1S  {mmaddpig,  or  -t),  Cinnahar. 
Martyn*  writes  thus  concerning  it:  '^Minium  is 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  ore  out  of  which  the  quick- 
silver is  drawn.  Minium  is  now  commonly  used  to 
designate  red  lead ;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  tl  e 
Minium  of  the  Romans  was  the  Miltos  or  Cinnaburi 
of  the  Greeks."  Woodville  says  of  it,  "  the  Cinnaba- 
ris  and  Sanguis  Draoonis  seem  to  have  signified  the 
same  thing  with  the  Greeks."  Adams  thinks  that 
the  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar :  1st,  the 
Vegetable  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draconis,  being  the 
resin  of  the  tree  called  Dracana  Draco ;  2d,  the  Na- 
tive Cinnabar,  or  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver ;  and,  3d, 
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the  Sil  Atticum.  or  Factitious  Cinnabar,  which  was 
very  different  from  ours,  being  a  preparation  of  a 
shining  arenaceous  substance.' 

♦CINNAMO'MUM  (KtwdfiUfio^),  the  Cinnamon- 
tree,  and  also  Cinnamon  itself.^  It  is  supposed  by 
many  that  the  Kivvufioi/ioc  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  The  only  objection  to  this 
opinion,  as  Adams  remarks,  is,  that  the  latter  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  (the  ancient  Taprobane),  and  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  they  could  have 
been  so  familiar  with  a  production  of  that  island,  as  it 
appears  they  were  with  their  own  Cinnamon.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the  authorities,  as,  for 
example,  Sprengel  and  Dierbach,  hold  it  to  be  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Laurus  Cassia  was  often  confounded  with 
it.^  Various  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  such  as  the  fioav^ov,  which  was 
the  best,  of  a  dark  wine  colour,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
gray,  the  bark  smooth,  the  branches  small  and  slen- 
der, and  having  many  knots  ;■  pungent  in  taste,  and, 
when  warmed,  somewhat  saltish :  the  bpeivov,  or 
mountain  Cinnamon;  the  fie?Mv,  or  "black;"  the 
^evKov,  or  "  white ;"  the  vw6ki(i()ov,  or  "  yellowish ;" 
to  which  some  add  the  xylo-cinnamomum  and  the 
pseudo-cinnamomum.  The  main  difference  between 
the  Kimd/iufio^  and  Kaaaia  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  former  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  odour  and 
taste  ;  and,  in  fact,  Galen  remarks  that  the  highest 
kind  of  cassia  did  not  differ  much  from  the  lowest 
kind  of  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnamon  was  ob- 
tained from  the  nest  of  a  species  of  thrush  (Turdus 
Zeilonicus),  which  always  built  with  it,  and  hence 
was  called  Kima/iuUyo^,  or  "cinnamon-collector."* 
(Vid.  Casia.) 

CIPPUS  was  a  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular.  Cippi  were  used 
for  various  purposes;  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  sometimes  inscribed  upon  them;  and,  with 
distances  engraved  upon  them,  they  also  served  as 
milestones.  They  were,  however,  more  frequently 
employed  as  sepulchral  monuments.'  Several  of 
such  cippi  are  in  the  To wnly 'collection  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  woodcut 
annexed.     The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of 


Viria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Viriuf  Helius, 
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who  died  a*  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  one  month, 
and  twenty-four  days.  Below  the  tablet,  a  festoon 
of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from  two  rams' 
heads  at  the  corners  ;  and  at  the  lower  comers  are 
two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in  the  area  be- 
tween them. 

On  several  cippi  we  find  the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L 
that  is,  Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  whence  Persius,  in  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  says,  "  Non  Uviar  dp- 
pus  nunc  imprimit  ossa." 

It  was  also  usual  to  place  at  one  corner  of  the 
burying-ground  a  cippus,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
burying-ground  was  marked,  towards  the  road  (» 
fronte),  and  backward  to  the  fields  (in  agrum}) 

CIRCE'NSES  LUDI.     (Vid.  Cirods.) 

CI'RCINUS  (_Sia&>JTTig),  a  Compass.  The  compass 
used  by  statuaries,  architects,  masons,  and  carpen- 
ters, is  often  represented  on  the  tombs  of  such  artif- 
icers, together  with  the  other  instruments  of  their 
profession  or  trade.    The  annexed  woodcut  is  cop. 


led  from  a  tomb  found  at  Rome."  It  exhibits  two 
kinds  of  compasses,  viz.,  the  common  kind  used  for 
drawing  circles  and  measuring  distances,  and  one 
with  curved  legs,  probably  intended  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  columns,  cylindrical  pieces  of  vpood,  or 
similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is  described  bj 
the  schohast  on  Aristophanes,^  who  compares  its 
form  to  that  of  the  letter  A.  The  mythologists  top 
posed  this  instrument  to  have  been  invented  by  Per- 
dix,  who  vas  the  nephew  of  Dsedalus,  and,  throng! 
envy,  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of  the  Aths 
nian  acropolis.*  Compasses  of  various  forms  were 
discovered  in  a  statuary's  house  at  Pompeii 
CIRCITO'RES.  (7t<2.  Castea,  p.  222.) 
CIRCUMLI'TIO.  (Vid.  PicTDKA.) 
CIRCUMLU'VIO.  (Fii.  Allhvio.) 
CIRCUITO'RES.  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 
CIRCUS.  When  Tarquinius  Prisons  had  taken 
the  town  of  Apiolae  from  the  Latins,  as  related  in 
the  early  Roman  legends,  he  commemorated  his 
success  by  an  exhibition  of  races  and  pugilistic  con- 
tests in  the  Murcian  valley,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills ;  around  which  a  number  of  tem- 
porary platforms  were  erected  by  the  patres  and 
equites,  called  speclacula,  fori,  or  fomli,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  each  one  raising 
a  stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  view 
the  games."  This  course,  with  its  surrounding 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  circus ;  either  because  the 
spectators  stood  round  to  see  the  shows,  or  be- 
cause the  procession  and  races  went  round  in  a 
circuit.'  Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  a  permanent  building  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  with  regular  tiers  of  seats,  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.'  To  this  the  name  of  Circus  Masiraus 
«as  subsequently  given,  as  a  distinction  from  the 
Flaminian  and  other  similar  buildings,  which  it  sur- 
passed in  extent  and  splendour;  and  hence,  like  the 
Campus  Martins,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Circus, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
Of  the  Circus  Maximus  scarcely  a  vestige  now 


1.  (Hor.,  Sal.,  I.,  viii.,  12.)— 2.  (Grutcr,  Cnrp.  Inscript.,  I.  i.i 
part  li.,  p.  644.)— 3.  (Nub.,  178.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  241-3510 
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remains  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  site  it 
occupied,  and  a  few  masses  of  rubble-work  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  which  may  be  seen  under  the  walls  of 
some  houses  in  the  Via  de'  Cerchi,  and  which  retain 
traces  of  having  supported  the  stone  seats'  for  the 
spectators.  This  loss  is,  fortunately,  supplied  by 
the  remains  of  a  small  circus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
commonly   called    the    Circus   of   Caracalla,  the 


ground-plan  of  which,  together  with  much  of  tne 
superstructure,  remains  in  a  state  of  considerable 
preservation.  The  ground-plan  of  the  circus  in 
question  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ; 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of  all  others, 
since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature,  both  of  gen- 
eral outline  and  individual  parts,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Circus  Maximus  given  by  Dionysius.' 


eq; 


i^DE 


^ 


M  to 

Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
the  seats  (gradus,  sedilia,  subsellia),  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed,  collectively,  the  cavea,  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  podium,  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  prcBcinctiones, 
and  diagonally  into  cunei,  with  their  vomitoria  at- 
tached to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  up- 
per branch  of  the  cavea,  the  general  outhne  is  bro- 
ken by  an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably  the 
■pulmnar,  or  station  for  the  emperor,  as  it  is  placed 
in  the  best  situation  for  seeing  both  the  commence- 
ment and  end  of  the  course,  and  in  the  most  prom- 


=^= 


inent  part  of  the  circus.'  In  the  opposite  branch  is 
observed  another  interruption  to  the  uniform  hne 
of  seats  (0),  betokening  also,  from  its  construction, 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games 
were  given  (editor  speciaculonim). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D),  run- 
ning lengthways  down  the  course,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in 
the  human  frame,  was  termed  spina.'  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  an- 
cient bas-relief. 


At  «ach  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed,  upon 
a  base  (E,  E),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a  conical 
shape,  like  cypress-trees  {metasque  imitata  cupres- 
sus"),  which  were  called  mete— the  goals.  Their 
situation  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut, but  theii  form  is  more  fully  developed  in  the 


I.  llMor.}-!  ,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  106.— Compare  Plin., 
H.N.,  iTi.,  «>.) 


one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the  Britisn 
Museum.* 

The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  spina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ova.^  These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectators 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run  ; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa,'  though  Livy  speaks  of  them 
long  before.'  They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  num- 
ber, such  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
each  race ;  and,  as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the 
ova  was  put  up'  or  taken  down,  according  to  Varro.' 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux."  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
spina  were  two  similar  columns  (G),  represented 
also  in  the  woodcut  oyer  the  second  chariot,  sus- 
taining seven  dolphins,  termed  delphina,  or  delphi- 
narum  cdlumnd,"  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of  Neptune." 
In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  to  be  noticed, 
the  delpUna  are  represented  as  fountains  spouting 


1.  (iii.,  p.  192.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  4.)— 3,  (Cassiodor.,  Yar. 
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water ;  but  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Palazzo  Barberi- 
ni,'  a  ladder  is  placed  against  the  columns  which 
support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down.  Some  wri- 
ters suppose  the  columns  which  supported  the  ovia 
and  delphince  to  be  the  phala  or  fala  which  Juvenal 
mentions.'  But  the  phala  were  not  columns,  but 
towers,  erected,  as  circumstances  required,  between 
the  metie  and  euripas,  or  extreme  circuit  of  the  area, 
when  sham-fights  were  represented  in  the  circus.' 
Besides  these,  the  spina  was  decorated  with  many 
other  objects,  such  as  obelisks,  statues,  altars,  and 
temples,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fixed 
locality. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  the  metce  and  spina,  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess :  and  several  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afford  similar  examples.  This  might 
have  been  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
offices  of  religious  worship,  with  which  the  games 
commenced  ;  particularly  as  small  chapels  can  still 
be  seen  under  the  metce,  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divinities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was 
probably  under  the  first  of  these  spaces  that  the  al- 
tar of  the  god  Consus  was  concealed,*  which  was 
excavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.' 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  cavca  terminate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  commonly  called 
carceres  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  Varro  ; 
but  more  anciently  the  whole  line  of  buildings  which 
confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was  termed  oppidum, 
because,  with  its  gates  and  towers,  it  resembled 
the  walls  of  a  town,'  which  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  circus  under  consideration,  where  the  two 
towers  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the  carceres  are  still 
(Standing.  The  number  of  carceres  is  supposed  to 
have  been  usually  twelve,'  as  they  are  in  this  plan ; 
but  in  the  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
lished by  Artaud,'  there  are  only  eight.  This  mo- 
saic has  several  peculiarities.  Most  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  is  a  double  set  of  ova  and  dcl- 
fihiniE,  one  of  each  sort  at  each  end  of  the  spina ; 
and  eight  chariots,  that  is,  a  double  set  for  each 
colour,  are  inserted.  They  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  (cancelli),  which 
were  opened  simultaneously  upon  the  signal  being 
given,'  by  removing  a  rope  {iioKXriY?')  attached  to 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Herma,  placed  for  that 
purpose  between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of 
men,  probably  the  armentarii,  as  represented  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious  mar- 
blf  in  the  Museo  Borgiano  at  Velletri ;  which  also 
rpiiresents  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  above 
BBjentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  carceres. 


In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 

1.  (Fabrolh,  Syntagm.  do  Column.  Trajam,  p.  M4.)— 2.  (1.  c.) 
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apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rope  (JcirXi/yfl 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius.'  The  cii! 
below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,' represents  a  set  of  four  carceres,  with  their 
Herma  and  cancelli  open,  as  left  after  the  chariot! 


had  started,  in  which  the  gates  are  made  to  open 
inward. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  words 
by  which  the  carceres  were  designated  in  poetical 
language,  namely,  claustra,'  crypta,*  fauces,'  oslia,' 
fores  carceris,''  repagula,^  limiyia  equorum.^ 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  fine  of  the 
carceres  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spina,  but 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  whicli 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  distance 
to  pass  over  between  the  carceres  and  mouth  of  the 
cotirse.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the  circus  are 
not  parallel  to  each  otl).r,  nor  the  spina  to  either  of 
them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that  the  course  di- 
minishes graduaUy  from  the  mouth  at  (J),  until  it 
reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spina  (K),  where  it  is  narrower  by  thhty-two 
feet.  This  might  have  proceeded  from  economy, 
or  be  necessary  in  the  present  instance  on  account 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circus  ;  for  as  all  the 
four  or  six  char  nts  would  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
course  nearly  uij.east,  the  greatest  width  would  be 
required  at  that  spot  ;  but  as  they  got  down  the 
course,  and  one  or  more  tOi)k  the  lead,  the  same 
width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  carceres  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  sil 
each,  accurately  described  by  Cassiodorus'"  as  iis- 
sena  ostia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L),  called 
Porta  Pompa ;  because  it  was  the  one  through 
which  the  Circensian  procession  entered,  and  which, 
it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,"  was  al- 
ways open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  cir- 
cus. Besides  this  entrance,  there  were  four  others, 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  ca- 
vea  and  the  oppidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
fourth  at  (0),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porla  Triumpkalis,  to  which  its  situation 
seems  adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Porla 
Lihilincnsis,"  so  called  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  in  the 
games  were  carried  out." 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as  far 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  The  area  had 
also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular  purpos 
OS,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached  to  each 
Tlie  space  immediately  before  the  oppidum  wai 
termed  circus  primus ;  that  near  the  meta  pritm, 
circus  interior  or  intimus,^*  which  latter  spot,  in  tht 
Circus  Maximus,  was  also  termed  ad  Murcim  or  ai 
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IfunAam,  from  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia  or  Murcia, 
placed  there.'  The  term  arena  belongs  to  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was 
applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open  space  be- 
tween the  carceres  and  prima  meta,  when  the  circus 
was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic  games,  for 
which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted;  but  in  Sil- 
ius  Italicus'  it  is  put  for  the  part  down  the  spina. 
When  the  circus  was  used  for  racing,  the  course 
was  termed  sfatiuvi'  or  spaiia,  because  the  match 
included  more  than  one  circuit.*  It  is  also  called 
campus,''  and  poetically  cejHor." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pedestals 
(hermuli)  on  each  side  of  the  podium,  to  which  was 
attached  a  chalked  rope  (.alba  linea'),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  start  fair,  precisely  as  is  prac- 
tised at  Rome  for  the  horse-races  during  Carni- 
val. Thus,  when  the  doors  of  the  carceres  were 
thrown  open,  if  any  of  the  horses  rushed  out  before 
Ihe  others,  they  were  brought  up  by  this  rope  until 
the  whole  were  fairly  abreast,  when  it  was  loosened 
from  one  side,  and  all  poured  into  the  course  at 
once.  In  the  Lyons  mosaic  the  alba  linea  is  dis- 
tinctly traced  at  the  spot  just  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  chariots  is  observed  to  be  upset  at  the  very 
place,  while  the  others  pursue  their  course.  A  sec- 
ond alba,  linea  is  also  drawn  across  the  course,  ex- 
actly halfway  down  the  spina,  the  object  of  which 
has  not  been  explained  by  the  publisher  of  the  mo- 
saic. It  has  been  observed  that  this  is  a  double 
race ;  and  as  the  circus  represented  was  probably 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  eight  chariots  starting 
abreast,  it  became  necessary  that  an  alha  linea 
should  be  drawn  for  each  set ;  and,  consequently, 
one  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  accident  alluded  to  above  happen  at  Rome, 
when  an  over-eager  horse,  rushes  against  the  rope 
and  gets  thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obvious 
reason,'  was  also  called  calx  and  creta,"  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius,'"  cretata  am- 
bitio.  The  meta  served  only  to  regulate  the  turn- 
ings of  the  course  ;  the  alba  linea  answered  to  the 
starting  and  winning  post  of  modern  days  :  "perac- 
tolegitimo  cursu  ad,  cretam  stetere.""  Hence  the 
metaphor  of  Cicero,'^  "  quasi  decurso  spatio  ad  car- 
ceres a  cake  revocari ;"  and  of  Horace,"  "  mors 
Mltima  linea,  rerum.'"* 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  differ- 
ed little,  except  in  size  and  magnificence  of  embel- 
lishment. But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal,  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium,  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sa'  there,'^  which  was 
removed  by  Nero,"  but  subsequently  restored  by 
other  princes."  It  possessed  also  another  variety 
in  three  open  galleries  or  balconies,  at  the  circular 
end,  called  meniana  or  ma:niana}^  The  numbers 
which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing are  computed  at  150,000  by  Dionysius,"  260,000 
by  Pliny,M  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor,'^'  all  of  which 
are  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to  different 
periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  great  extent  is  in- 
liicated  by  Juvenal.^  Its  length  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar  was  three  stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 
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xiv.,  9.— Compare  Sil.  Ital.,  xvi.,  336.)— 5.  (Sil.  Ital.,  xvi.,  391.) 
-6.  (Id.,  414.)— 7.  (Cassiodor.,  1.  c.)  — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv., 
58.)-9.  (Cic,  De  Am.,  27.  — Seneca,  Epist.,  108.)  — 10.  (Sat., 
'.,  177.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  65,  and  compare  xixv.,  58.)— 
12.  (Senect.,  23.)— 13.  (Epist.,  I.,  xvi.,  79.)  — 14.  (Compare 
I'Vlcret.,  VI.,  92.)— 15.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  192.— Suet.,  Jul.,  39.)— 
!6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  viii.,  7.)— 17.  (Lamprid.,  Heliogab.,  23.)— 18. 
(S.iet.,  Cal.,  18.)— 19.  (iii.,  p.  192.)— 20  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24.)— 
"I-  (Kcgio  xi.)— 22.  (Sat.,  xi.,  195.) 


depth  of  the  buildings  occupied  half  a  stadium, 
which  is  included  in  the  measurements  given  by 
Dionysius,"  and  thus  exactly  accou.its  for  the  vari- 
ation in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanentlv 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
curiee  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it  ;'„  which 
separation  of  the  orders  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Circus 
Flaminius,  which  he  thinks  was  designed  for  the 
games  of  the  commonalty,  who  in  early  times  chose 
their  tribunes  there,  on  the  Flaminian  Field.*  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
these  invidious  distinctions  were  lost,  and  all  class- 
es sat  promiscuously  in  the  circus.'  The  seats 
were  then  marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or 
groove  drawn  across  them  {linea),  so  that  the  space 
included  between  the  two  lines  afforded  sitting- 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  allusion  of  Ovid  :' 

"  Quid  frustra  refugis  ?  cogit  nos  linea  jungi." 
As  the  seats  were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made 
use  of  a  cushion  (pulvinus)  and  a  footstool  {scam- 
num,  scabellum''),  for  which  purpose  the  railing 
which  ran  along  the  upper  edge  of  each  prcecinctio 
was  used  by  those  who  sat  immediately  above  it." 
But  under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes 
by  privileges'  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  again  sep- 
arated the  senators  and  equites  from  the  commons.' 
The  seat  of  the  emperor,  puhinar,^"  cuiiculum,^^  was 
most  likely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Max- 
unus  as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  gen- 
erally upon  the  podium,  unless  when  he  presided 
himself,  which  was  not  always  the  case  ;''  but  then 
he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the  president 
(suggestus),  over  the  Porta  Fompa.  The  consuls 
and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carceres,"  indi- 
cations of  which  seats  are  seen  in  the  first  wood- 
cut on  page  254.  The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  musicians  and  persons  who 
formed  part  of  the  pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments.'* 
Within  the  portico  were  ranges  of  dark  vaults, 
which  supported  the  seats  of  the  cavca.  These 
were  let  out  to  women  of  the  town." 

The  Circensian  games  (Ludi  Circenses)  were  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives,"  and  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Census,  or  Neptunus  Equestris,  from  whom 
they  were  styled  Consuales}''  But  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Circus  Maximus  they  were  called 
indiscriminately  Circenses,'-^  Romani,  or  Magni.^' 
They  embraced  six  kinds  of  games  :  I.  Cdksus  • 
11.  Lonns  Teojje  ;  III.  Pugna  Equestris  ;  IV 
Certamen  Gymnicum  ;  V.  Vi:natio  ;  VI.  Nauma- 
CHIA.  The  last  two  were  not  pecuhar  to  the  circus, 
but  were  exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  procession 
(Pompa  Circensis),  in  which  all  those  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 


1.  (Plin.,  I.  c.)— 2.  (iii.,  p.  192.)— 3.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  192.)— 
4.  (Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  426,  transl.)  —  5.  (Suet.,  Ootav.,  44.) 
—6.  (Amor.,  HI.,  ii.,  19.  —  Compare  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  141.) 
7.  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  160,  162.)  —8.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  Ill  ,  ii , 
64.)— 9.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  44.— Claud.,21.— Nero,ll.— Domit,,8) 
—10.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  45.— Claud.,  4.)— 11.  (Id.,  Nero,  12.)— 12. 
(Suet.,  Nero,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Sidon.,  Carm.,  xxiii.,  317.)— 14.  (Dio- 
nys., iii.,  p.  192.) — 15.  (Juv.,  Sat.,iii.,65.— L.-.mprid.,  Heliogab., 
26.)— 16.  (Val.Max.,ii.,4,  i  3.)— 17.  (Liv.,  i.,  9.)— 18.  (Servius 
ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  18.)— 19.  (Liv.,  i.,  ?5.) 
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(Iistinotion,  bore  a  part.  The  statues  of  the  gods 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show, 
and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms,  called 
fercrtia  and  thensa}  The  former  were  borne  upon 
the  shoulders,  as  the  statues  of  saints  are  carried 
in  modern  processions ;"  the  latter  drawn  along 
upon  wheels,  and  hence  the  thensa,  which  bore  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  is  termed  Jovis  plaustrum  by  Ter- 
tuUian,^  and  Aiof  oxos  by  Dion  Cassius.*  The  for- 
mer were  for  painted  images,  or  those  of  light 
material,  the  latter  for  the  heavy  statues.  The 
whole  procession  is  minutely  described  by  Dio- 
nysius.' 

I.  CnRsns,  the  races.  The  carriage  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  circus  was  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses  {biga,  quadriga).     (Vid.  Biga,  Bigatus.) 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for 
each  race  was  four.  The  drivers  (aurigtz,  agitalores) 
were  also  divided  into  four  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  different  colour,  to  represent  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a  factio  .•'  thus  factio 
prasina,  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence' 
"  Eventum  viridis  quo  coUigo  panni ;"  factio  russa- 
ta,  red,  the  summer ;  factio  veneta,  azure,  the  au- 
tumn ;  and  factio  alba  or  albata,  white,  the  winter.' 
Originally  there  were  but  two  factions,  albata  and 
russata,'  and,  consequently,  only  two  chariots  start- 
ed at  each  race.  Domitian  subsequently  increased 
the  whole  number  to  six,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  factions,  aurata  and  purpurea;^'  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  not  in  general  use.  The  driver  stood  in 
his  car  within  the  reins,  which  went  round  his  back. 
This  enabled  him  to  throw  all  his  weight  against 
the  horses,  by  leaning  backward  ;  but  it  greatly  en- 
hanced his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  taused 
the  death  of  Hippolytus."  To  avoid  this  peril,  a 
sort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried  at  the  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency, as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  ancient  reliefs,  and 
is  more  clearly  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


copied  from  a  fragment  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Negroni,  which  also  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
dress  of  an  auriga.  The  torso  only  remains  of  this 
statue,  but  the  head  is  supplied  from  another  an- 
tique, representing  an  auriga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

I.  (Sact,  Jul.,  75.)— 2.  (Cic.  Do  Off.,  i.,  36.)— 3.  (Do  Spcc- 
tnc,  7.)-4.  (p.  B08.)-5.  (vii.,  457, 458.— Compare  Ovid,  Amor., 
III.,  ii.,  43,  <!cc.)— 6.  (Fcstus,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  xi.,  196.)— 8. 
(Tortull.,  Do  Spectac.,  9. — Compare  authorities  quoted  by  Ru- 
perti,  nd  Juv.,  vii.,  112.)  — 9.  (Tertull.,  1.  c.)  — 10.  (Suet., 
Dom.,  7.)— II.  (Eurip.,  Ilippol.,  1230,  ed.  Monk. — Compare 
Ovid,  Met.,  IV.,  524.) 
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When  all  was  ready,  the  doors  of  the  carcerea 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  formed 
abreast  of  the  alba  linea  by  men  called  moraiares 
from  their  duty  ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  then 
given  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games 
sometimes  by  sound  of  trumpet,'  or  more  usually 
by  letting  fall  a  napkin,'  whence  the  Circensian 
games  are  called  spectacula  mappce.'  The  origin  of 
this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story  that  Nero,  while 
at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who 
were  clamorous  for  the  course  to  begin,  threw  down 
his  napkin  as  the  signal.*  The  alba  linea  was  then 
cast  off,  and  the  race  commenced,  the  extent  of 
which  was  seven  times  round  the  spina,'  keeping 
it  always  on  the  left.'  A  course  of  seven  circuits 
was  termed  unus  missus,  and  twenty-five  was  the 
number  of  races  run  in  each  day,  the  last  of  which 
was  called  missus  ararius,  because  in  early  timea 
the  expense  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a  collection  of 
money  (as)  made  among  the  people.'  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  missus  in 
one  day."  The  victor  descended  from  his  car  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and  ascended  the  spina, 
where  he  received  his  reward  (bravium,  from  the 
Greek  ^paSclov') :  this  consisted  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,"  and  accounts  for  the  great  wealth 
of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  sepulchral 
inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  keXw  of  the 
Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of  whicl 
seems  to  have  been  twofold  ;  to  assist  his  compan- 
ion by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands  wert 
occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  ride  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen  in  the 
cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the  m«/a, 
which  duty  Cassiodorus''.  assigns  to  him,  with  the 
title  of  equus  desvltorius.  Other  writers  apply  thai 
term  to  those  who  practised  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  the  circus,  leaping  from  one  to  another  when  at 
their  speed."  In  other  respects,  the  horse-racing 
followed  the  same  rules  as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  (libella), 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the  dri- 
vers, were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made 
upon  each  faction ;"  and  sometimes  the  contests 
between  two  parties  broke  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  last  the  disputes  which 
originated  in  the  circus  had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor 
Justinian  his  crovm." 

II.  LuDus  Teoj^,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  -'Eneas,  performed  by  young 
men  of  rank  on  horseback,"  often  exhibited  by  Au- 
gustus and  succeeding  emperors,"  which  is  descri- 
bed by  Virgil." 

III.  PuGNA  Equestbis  et  Pedestris,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  circus." 

IV.  Certamen  Gymniccm.  Vid.  ATHLET.aE,  and 
the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  (Ft'd.  Ven.vtio.)         VI.  (T'irf.  N.injiACHiA.) 
The  pompa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Constan- 
tino, upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity  ;  and  the 


1.  (Ovid,  Mot.,  I.,  652.  — Sidon.,  Cann.,  xiiii.,  341.)— 2. 
("mappa,"  Suet.,  Ncr.,  22.— Mart.,  Ep.,  XII.,  ixii.,  9.)— 3. 
(Juv.,- Sat.,  li.,  191.)— 4.  (Cassiodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)— 5. 
(Varro,  ap.  Cell.,  III.,  i.,  6.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  III.,  ii.,  72.- 
Sil.  Ital.,  xvi.,  362.)— 7.  (Servius  ad  Virg.,  Georj;.,  iii.,  18.- 
Corapare  Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  p.  908.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  4.)— 9 
(1  Cormtli.,  i.v.,  24.)— 10.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vii.,  113,  114,  243.— Suet., 
Claud.,  ai.)— 11.  (Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)— 12.  (Compare  Suet.,  Jul., 
39.— Cic.,  Pro  Munon.,  27.— Dionj^.,  p.  462.— Panvin,  Do  Lai 
Circens.,  i.,  9.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  lOT,  168.— Juv,  Sat., 
xi.,  200.— Mart.,  Ep.,  XI.,  i.,  15.)— 14.  (Gibbcu,  c.  40.)— 15.  (Ta- 
cit., Ann.,  XI.,  11.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Ort.av.,  43.— Nero,  7.)— 17.  (.Sn., 
v.,  553,  &c.)— 18.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  39.— Dom,  4) 
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othei  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths  (A.D.  410) ; 
but  the  chariot  races  continued  at  Constantinople 
until  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  (A.D. 
1204).' 
CIRCUMVALLA'TIO.  (Vid.  Vallum.) 
*CIRIS,  a  species  of  Lark,  according  to  some, 
while  others  think  it  is  a  solitary  bird  with  a  purple 
crest,  which  continually  haunts  the  rocks  and  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that  ScyUa,  daughter 
of  Nisu3,  was  changed  into  this  bird.' 

*CJRSIUM  (Ktpatov).  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole, 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  Slender  This- 
tle, or  Carduus  Unuiflorus.'    ( Vid.,  however,  Cae- 

DHUS  ) 

♦CIS  (Ki'f ),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus' 
as  injurious  to  grain.  Aldrovandus  decides  that  it 
is  the  same  with  the  Curculio,  which  infests  wheat 
and  barley,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Curculio  grana- 
rius,  L.,  or  Weevil.  The  Tjiwf  was  a  species  of  Cur- 
•  culio  which  infests  pulse :  Scaliger  remarks  that  it 
is  also  called  /iWof  by  Theophrastus.' 

CrSIUiVf,  a  gig,  i.  e.,  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on  the 
monumental  column  at  Igel, 
near  Treves  (see  woodcut).  It 
had  a  box  or  case,  probably  un- 
der the  seat.'  The  cisia  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mules  (cisi 
volantis'').  Cicero  mentions 
the  case  of  a  messenger  who 
travelled  56  miles  in  10  hours  in  such  vehicles, 
which  were  kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the 
great  roads ;  a  proof  that  the  ancients  considered 
six  Roman  miles  per-  hour  as  an  extraordinary 
speed."  The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were 
called  cisiarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
less or  dangerous  driving.' 

♦CISSA  or  CITTA  {Kiaaa,  Kirra),  a  species  of 
Bird,  which  Havdouin  and  most  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators hold  to  be  the  Magpie,  or  Corvus  Pica,  L. 
Schneider,  however,  thinks  the  Jay,  or  Corvus  glan- 
dularius,  more  applicable  to  the  Kiaaa  of  Aristotle. 
The  latter  is  certainly  the  bird  described  by  Phny 
under  this  name.'" 

♦CISSE'RIS  (Kiaaiipig),  Pumice.  Theophrastus" 
was  well  aware  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  He  speaks  of  various  kinds,  specifying 
particularly  the  pumices  of  Nisyrus  and  Melos ;  the 
former  of  which,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices, 
according  to  Hill,  but  Tophi.  The  island  of  Melos 
has  always  been  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
and  those  of  the  very  finest  kind.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Theophras- 
tus,  as  appears  by  his  description  of  their  being  light 
and  sandy,  or  easily  rubbed  into  powder.'" 

♦CI'SSOS  or  CI'TTO?  (iciaao;,  uTToi),  the  com- 
mon Ivy,  or  Hedera  helix.  The  three  .species  of  it 
described  by  Dioscori''  es"  and  other  ancient  writers 
are  now  looked  uf  jn  as  mere  varieties.  Theo- 
phrastus,'*  for  example,  says  that  the  three  princi- 
pal sorts  are  the  white,  the  black,  and  that  which  is 
called  helix  (J/lif).  Tlie  black  is  our  common  ivy, 
and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only  the  same  plant  be- 
fore it  has  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit.  "  That 
the  helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state,"  observes 
Martyn,  "is  plain  from  the  account  which  Theo- 
phrastus  gives  of  it ;  he  says  the  leaves  are  angu- 
lar, and  more  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  has 


1.  (Nieiipoort,  Kit.  Rtim.,  ir.,  5,  I)  2.)— 2.  (Martyn  ad  Virg., 
Geor^.,  i.,  405.— Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  150.J— 3.  (Dipscor.,  iv.,  117. 
—Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (C.  PL,  iv.,  15.) — 5,  (Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.) — 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Ploxinum.) — 7;  ('Virg.,  Catal., 
viii.,  3.— Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  31 .)— 8.  (Pro  Roscio  Amer,,  7.>— 9.  (Ut 
pian,xiii.) — 10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix..,  14. — Adams,  Append.,  s. v.) 
II  (De  Lapid.,  c.  xxiiii.,  <tc.)— 12.  (Hill  ad  Theophtast.  1.  c) 
-13.  (v.,  124.)— 14  (H  P.,i,,  3  ;  -ii.  18.), 
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them  ijunder  and  more  simple.  He  adds,  moreo- 
ver, that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seems 
to  be  unknown  to  us,  Some,  indeed,  imagine  it  to 
be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are  variegated 
with  white.  But  Theophrastus  expressly  mentions 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny'  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  cistus,  being  deceived  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names,  that  of  ivy  being  xiacot  or 
KtTToi,  and  that  of  the  cistus,  k'wto(."  Fee'  thinks 
that  the  white  ivy  is  the  Azarina  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  other  words,  the  Antirrhinum  asarinum,  L. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  helix ;  "  solet  enim,"  he  observes,  "  quando- 
que  foli-a  habere  nervis  albis  palleniia.^^ — The  bota- 
nists of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  species  of 
Ivy,  under  the  name  o{  arborea,  a  variety  which  the 
moderns  merely  distinguish  by  the  epithet  "  corym- 
bosa."  It  is  the  same  with  that  of  which  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  third  Eclogue,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Georgics,'  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precision  in  a  passage  of  the 
Culex.*  The  Hedera  nigra  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Eclogues*  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
"  Dionysia,"  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  the  Hedera  poetica  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigra 
has  reference  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  leaves.'  Sibthorp,  speak- 
ing of  the  Hedera  helix,  as  found  at  the  present  day 
in  Greece,  remarks,  "  This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  ol 
Pendeli.    The  leaves  are  used  for  issues.'" 

CISTA  (jiiarrt)  was  a  small  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied,  especially  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  small  boxes  which  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  the  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the 
public  processions,  contained  sacred  things  connect- 
ed with  the  worship  of  these  deities.' 

In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  proces- 
sions, which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cistae  are 


constantly  introduced.  From  one  of  these  paint- 
ings, given  by  Millin  in  his  Pcinlures  de  Vases  An- 
tiques, the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken;  and  a  simi- 
lar figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  on  page  188. 


1.  (H.  N.,  s»i.,  34.)— 2.  (Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  Ixiv.)— 3.  (Ee- 
log.,  iii.,  39.— Georg.,  ii.,  2S8.)— 4.  (v.,  140.)— 5.  (vii.,  36  ;  viii. 
12.)— 6.  (FSe,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  liiii.)— 7  (Walpole's  Me- 
moirs, vcj,  i„  p.  240.)— 8.  (Ovid,  De  Art.  Amat.,  ii.,  609— C> 
luIL.lwT    %n_T)bull.Uvii.,48.) 
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*CISTHUS  or  CISTUS  (dadoc,  Ktarog).  The 
connjion  KiVrof  of  the  Greeks  was  either  the  Cistus 
Creticus  or  C.  ladaniferus.  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  the  famous  gum  Ladanum.  (Fid.  Lada- 
NUM.)  Sibthorp  makes  the  /ti'trrof  i^^/luf  of  Dioscor- 
ides  to  be  the  Cistus  sahifolius} 

CISTO'PHORUS    (jii.aTO(^6pot),    a    silver   coin, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Rhodes,  and  which 
was  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans." 
It  took  its  name  from  the  device  upon  it,  which  was 
either  the  sacred  chest  {cista)  of  Bacchus,  or,  more 
probably,  a  flower  called  kwtoq.    Its  value  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  as  the  only  information  we  pos- 
sess on  the  subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus, 
which  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
certainly  one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt." 
Mr.  Hussey  (p.  74,  75),  from  existing  coins  which 
he  takes  for  cistophori,  determines  it  to  be  about  | 
of  the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of 
the  Republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  74<Z. 
CI'THARA.     (Yii.  Lyra.) 
*CITRUS  (jiiTpia  or  Kirpea),  the  Citron-tree.    For 
&  long  period,  as  Fee  remarks,*  the  Citron  was  with- 
out any  specific  name  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.    Theophrastus  merely  calls  it  /zj/Aeo  M17- 
dtKri  fj  UepaiK^.    Pliny'  styles  it  the  Median  or  As- 
syrian Apple-tree,  "  Mains  Medica  sive  Assyriaca." 
At  a  later  period,  /irj^ia  Ilepmiiri  became  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  the  Peach-tree,  while  "  malus  Assyri- 
aca" ceased  to  be  used  at  all :  the  designation  of 
the  Citron-tree  then  became  more  precise,  under 
the  appellation  of  malus  Medica  or   Citrus  (foj^^ia 
iijiSiicfi,  KiTpia).     Of  all  the  species  of  "  Citrus," 
that  which  botanists  term,  par  excellence,  the  Citron- 
tree  of  Media,  was  probably  the  first  known  in  the 
West.    Virgil'  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  it, 
Btyhng  the  fruit  "  felix  malum."    This  epithet  felix 
k  meant  to  indicate  the  "happy"  employment  of 
the  fruit  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions ;  while  the  tristes 
sued  indicate,  according  to  Fee,  the  bitter  savour 
of  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind  that  the  poet  here 
points  out,  as  he  thinks,  the  medical  use ;  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  refreshing  effects  of  the  citron, 
but  only  to  its  tonic  action ;  and  this  latter  could 
not  refer  to  the  juice,  the  properties  of  which  were 
not  as  yet  well  known.     Some  commentators  think 
that,  when  Josephus  speaks  of  the  apple  of  Persia, 
which  in  his  time  served  as  "  hadar,"  he  means  the 
citron.    This,  however,  cannot  be  correct.    It  would 
seem  that  he  merely  refers  to  a  remarkable  and 
choice  kind  of  fruit,  which  was  to  be  an  offering  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  hadar  cannot  be  the  Hebrew  for 
the  citron- tree  or  its  produce.'    Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Moses  were  acquainted  with  this  tree.' — Virgil' 
Bays  that  the  fruit  of  the  citron  was  a  specific  against 
poison,  and  also  that  the  Medes  chewed  it  as  a  cor- 
rective of  fetid  breaths,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma.    Athenfeus"  relates  a  remarkable  story  of 
the  use  of  citrons  against  poison,  which  he  had  from 
a  friend  of  his  who  v^as  governor  of  Egypt.     This 
governor  had  condemned  two  malefactors  to  death 
by  the  bite  of  serpents.     As  they  were  being  led  to 
execution,  a  person,  taking  compassion  on  them, 
gave  them  a  citron  to  eat.    The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  though  they  were  exposed  to  the  bite  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents,  they  received  no  in- 
jury.   The  governor,  being  surprised  at  this  extraor- 


1.  (Theophroat.,  vi.,  2, — Dioscor.,  i.,  128. — Adams,  Append., 
1.  V.)— 2.  (Liv.,  xiivii.,  46,  58  ;  xxxix.,  7.— Cic.  ad  Alt.,  ]i.,  6  ; 
xi.,  1.) — 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Euboicum  Talentum,  and  Talentorum 
non,  Src.—  Vid.  MUller's  notes.)— 4.  (Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  cvi.) — 
5.  (11.  N.,  IV.,  14.)— 6.  (Uoorif.,  ii.,  126,  seqq.)— 7.  (Fiie,  1.  c.) 

b    (FiSe,  1.  c.)— 9.  fl.  c.|.  -10.  (hb.  iii.,  c.  28.) 
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dinary  rtsult,  inquired  of  the  soldier  who  guarded 
them  what  they  had  eaten  or  drunk  that  day,  and 
being  informed  that  they  had  only  eaten  a  citron, 
he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  should 
eat  citron  and  the  other  not.  He  who  had  not  tast 
ed  the  citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bitter ; 
the  other  remained  unhurt ! — Palladius'  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  cultivated  the  citron  with 
any  success  in  Italy.  He  has  a  whole  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seems,  by  his  account, 
that  the  fruit  was  acrid,  which  confirms  what  The- 
ophrastus and  Pliny  have  said  of  it,  that  it  was  not 
esculent.  It  may  have  been  meliorated  by  culture 
since  his  time." 

CIVI'LE  JUS.     {Vid.  Jtrs  Civile.) 
CIVI'LIS  ACTIO.     (Fid.  Actio,  p. -17.) 
CIVIS.     {Vid.  CiviTAS.) 

CrVITAS  (GREEK)  (noTnTeia).  In  the  third 
book  of  the  PoUtics,  Aristotle  commences  his  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  states  with  the  question, 
"  What  constitutes  a  citizen  V  {noTurriQ.')  He  de- 
fines a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  power  {p-iroxog  Kpiaeu;  nal 
apxfic)-  No  definition  will  equally  apply  to  all  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  state  at 
different  times ;  the  above  seems  to  comprehend 
more  or  less  properly  all  those  whom  the  common 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  government 
of  a  prince  ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  and  de- 
rived all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  religious, 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  the  notions  of  those  times  than 
the  ideas  respecting  the  natural  equality  of  freemen 
which  were  considered  selPevident  axioms  in  the 
democracies  of  an  after  period.  In  the  early  gov- 
ernments there  were  no  formal  stipulations ;  the 
kings  were  amenable  to  the  gods  alone.  The 
shadows  of  a  council  and  assembly  were  already  in 
existence,  but  their  business  was  to  obey.  Com- 
munity of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  legal  rights, 
as  far  as  they  then  existed,  was  the  bond  of  union; 
and  their  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  were  read- 
ily granted  to  naturalized  strangers.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  the  no- 
tion of  citizenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  class  gradually  overthrew 
the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such  a  class, 
the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  privileges,  the  possession 
of  land,  and  the  performance  of  military  service. 
To  these  characters  the  names  yd/iopoi,  l--sl(,  ev 
■narpiSai,  &c.,  severally  correspond.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, these  were  the  only  citizens ;  yet  the  lower 
class  were  quite  distinct  from  bondmen  or  slaves. 
It  commonly  happened  that  the  nobiUty  occupied 
the  fortified  towns,  while  the  d^/JOf  hved  in  the 
country  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits:  when- 
ever the  latter  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  and 
became  seamen  or  handicraftsmen,  the  difference 
of  ranks  was  soon  lost,  and  wealth  made  the  only 
standard.  The  quarrels  of  the  nobility  among 
themselves,  and  the  admixture  of  population  arising 
from  immigrations,  all. tended  to  raise  the  lower 
orders  from  their  political  subjection.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  possession  of  domestic 
slaves,  if  it  placed  them  in  no  new  relation  to  the 
governing  body,  at  any  rate  gave  them  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  lhu» 
served  to  increase  their  political  efficiency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  heroic 
ages,  naturahzation  was  readily  granted  to  all  who 
desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  citizenship  increased,  it 

1.  (Mortyn  ad  Virg^.,  Georg.,  ii.,  134  ) — 2.  (Martyn,  1.  c.) 
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was,  of  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed.  The  ties 
of  hospitality  descended  from  the  prince  to  the  state, 
and  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Homeric  heroes 
were  exchanged  for  the  npo^eviai.  of  a  later  period. 
In  poUtical  intercourse,  the  importance  of  these 
last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  jrpofevof  at  Ath- 
ens, in  after  times,  obtained  rights  only  inferior  to 
actual  citizenship.  (Vid.  Peoxenos.)  The  isopo- 
hte  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended scale.  Sometimes  particular  privileges  were 
granted :  as  imya/iia,  the  right  of  intermarriage  ; 
eyKTrjaig,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property  ; 
uriKeta,  immunity  from  taxation,  especially  uHXna 
/iCTomov,  from  the  tax  imposed  on  resident  aliens. 
All  these  privileges  were  included  under  the  gen- 
eral term  iaore'Kua  or  iaono^iTsia,  and  the  class 
who  obtained  them  were  called  lcloTe/^eic.  They 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  the  citizens,  and  could 
plead  in  the  courts  or  transact  business  with  the 
people  without  the  intervention  of  a  Trpodrari/f.' 
If  the  right  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  services 
done  to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  irpoeSpia  or  evep- 
yeaia  might  be  added.  Naturalized  citizens,  even 
of  the  highest  grade,  were  not  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  citizen  by  birth,  although  it  is 
not  agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some 
think  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly,' 
others  that  they  were  only  ineligible  to  offices,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  archonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  as- 
semblies, at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thou- 
sand citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he 
succeeded,  his  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
was  liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  ypa^ii  napavo- 
/iuv.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme,  but 
not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos  ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  archon  or  priest,  because  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sacred  rites  of  'AiroUav  Ilarpuof  or 
Zevt:  'Ep/cciof. . 

Thd  object  of  the  phratriae  (which  were  retained 
it  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  when  their  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  Aristotle  says^  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  define  a  citizen 
as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen,  and  the  register 
of  the  phratriae  was  kept  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  parents.  If  any  one's  claim  was 
disputed,  this  register  was  at  hand,  and  gave  an 
answer  to  all  doubts  about  the  rights  of  his  parents 
or  his  own  identity.  Every  newly-married  woman, 
herself  a  citizen,  was  enrolled  in  the  phratriae  of  her 
husband,  and  every  infant  registered  in  the  phratria 
and  genos  of  its  father.  AU  who  were  thus  regis- 
tered must  have  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
parents  who  were  themselves  citizens  ;  indeed,  so 
far  was  this  carried,  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the 
requisite  formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, might  place  the  offspring  under  serious  disa- 
bilities. This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in  its 
utmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian  citizen- 
ship was  most  valuable.  In  Solon's  time,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  offspring  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for- 
eign woman  incurred  any  civil  disadvantage ;  and 
even  the  law  of  Pericles,'  which  exacted  citizen- 
ship on  the  mother's  side,  appears  to  have  become 
obsolete  very  soon  afterward,  as  we  find  it  re-en- 
acted by  Aristophon  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
B.C.  103.» 


I.  (BOckh,  Public  Ecim.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  316,  318.— Niebuhr, 
Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  50. — Ilennann,  Manual.,  c.  vi.) — 2.  (Niebuhr, 
Hist.  Horn.,  ii.,  p.  60.)— 3.  (Pol.,  iii.,  2.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  c. 
'7  1—5.  (AtheuiBus,  xiii.,  p.  577,  6.) 


It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  object  of  the 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  not 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  reason  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  whc 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  of  theii 
maternal  grandfather.'  Still  an  additional  safe- 
guard was  provided  by  the  registry  of  the  deme. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  re- 
quired to  devote  two  years  to  the  exercises  of  the 
gj'mnasia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  was 
enrolled  in  his  deme  ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of 
a  citizen,  was  armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bly. He  was  then  of  age,  and  might  marry ;  but 
was  required  to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  trepino- 
Aof  in  frontier  service  before  he  was  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  phratria  and  deme  were  alike  at- 
tended with  oaths  and  other  solemn  formalities : 
when  a  doKi/iaala  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims 
of  citizens  took  place,  it  was  intrusted  to  both  of 
them ;  indeed,  the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the 
only  check  upon  the  naturalized  citizen. 

These  privileges,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  kmniiog :  in  other  words,  did 
not  incur  any  sort  of  arijiia.  'An^ia  was  of  two 
sorts,  either  partial  or  total.  In  the  former  case, 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  forfeited  for  a  time 
or  in  a  particular  case  ;  as  when  public  debtors,  for 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  assembly  and 
courts  untU  the  debt  was  paid;"  or  when  a  plaintiff 
was  subjected  to  art/iia,  and  debarred  from  institu- 
ting certain  public  suits  if  be  did  not  obtain  a  fifth 
part  of  the  votes.^  Total  ari/iia  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  of  crimes,  such  as  bribery,  embez- 
zlement, perjury,  neglect  of  parents,  &c.*  It  did 
not  affect  the  property  of  the  delinquent,  but  only 
deprived  him  of  his  political  rights  :  perhaps  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  dishonour,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  the  punishment  of  an  offence.  The 
punishment  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  the  family 
of  the  offender,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may 
have  done  so.' 

Recurring,  then,  to  Aristotle's  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citi- 
zen in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magistrates, 
in  the  SoKtfiaala,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contained  was  the  ycvof  or  clan ;  its  members  were 
termed  yevvTJTac  or  ofioyaXaKTeg.  Thirty  yivrj  form- 
ed a  (fiparpia,  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ- 
ed above,  continued  to  subsist  long  after  the  four 
tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratries  anciently  cor- 
responded, had  been  done  away  by  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  divisions  originated  in  the  common  descent 
of  the  persons  who  were  included  in  them,  as  they 
certainly  did  not  imply  any  such  idea  in  later  times. 
Rather  they  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  political 
unions,  yet  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  ties 
of  the  patriarchal  system. 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  imbodied  in  the  word  vro/lif,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  a  state.  With  us,  practically,  if 
no't  in  theory,  the  essential  object  of  a  state  hardly 
embraces  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  every  part 
of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some  great  end,  to 
which  all  other  duties  were  considered  as  subordi- 
nate. Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was  said  to  be 
liberty;  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  education,  of  ar- 


1.  (Isms,  De  Apol.  Hiered.,  c.  15.)— 2.  (Hermann,  Manual- 
«  124.)— 3.  (Biickh,  PuW.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  111.)— 4.  (Air 
doc,  p.  10,  22.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c,  Mvl.,  c.  32.) 
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istocracy.  In  all  governments  the  endeavour  was 
to  draw  the  social  union  as  close  as  possible,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  this  view  that  Aristotle 
laid  down  a  principle  which  answered  well  enough 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  Grecian 
states,  that  a  iroAjf  must  be  of  a  certain  size  (Oi 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fully  car- 
ried out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  Do- 
rian state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  govern- 
ments. Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their  es- 
sential parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single  master- 
mind, or  the  result  of  circumstances  modified  only 
by  the  genius  of  Lycurgus,  their  design  was  evi- 
dently to  unite  the  governing  body  among  them- 
selves against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  subject 
population.  The  division  of  lands,  the  syssitia,  the 
education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to  this  great 
object.  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  subject  class, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  government  confer- 
ring some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  Helots. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Helots  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  any  political  rights  ;  yet,  being  serfs  of  the  soil, 
they  were  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country 
even  by  the  state  itself  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal  way  was  open 
to  them,  by  which,  through  many  intermediate  sta- 
ges, they  might  attain  to  liberty  and  citizenship." 
Those  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence  ;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-armed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty.  The 
SeanoaiovavTai,  by  whom  the  Spartan  fleet  was  al- 
most entirely  manned,  were  freedmen,  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  probably 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state. 
After  they  had  been  in  possession  of  their  liberty 
for  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  veo- 
Saftudii^,^  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  citizens.  The  ftuSuvcc  or  /ioSaKec  (as 
their  name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  Helots  ; 
their  descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and 
Gylippus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.*  We  cannot 
suppose  that  they  passed  necessarily  and  of  course 
into  the  full  Spartan  franchise ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  at  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  intermarriage 
with  citizens  might  at  last  entirely  obliterate  the 
badge  of  former  servitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separa- 
ted by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged,'  and  which 
would  hardly  have  been  called  iriXeif  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  independent  bodies.  In 
the  army  they  commonly  served  as  hoplites,  and 
we  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this 
class.'  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the  di- 
vision of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

What  confirms  the  view  here  taken  is  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class 
was  ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 

1.  (Pol.,  vii.,  4.— Nic.  Eth.,  ix.,  10.)— 2.  (Mdller,  Dorians, 
hi.,  3,  «  5.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  Vli.,  58.)— 4.  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.,  3, 
t  6,)— 5.  (MaUor,  Dorians,  iii.,  2, 1)  4.)— 6.  (Thuoyd.,  viii.,  22.) 
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to  look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Evei 
their  exclusion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  view- 
ed in  this  hght ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  privi- 
lege,  their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de- 
barred them  from  its  exercise.  It  only  remains  to 
consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  first  place, 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  and  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  magistracies,  he  was 
possessed  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus  ex- 
empt from  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
secondly,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  always  served 
among  the  hoplites  ;  thirdly,  he  participated  in  the 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian  institu- 
tions, both  civil  and  religious.  The  reluctance 
which  Sparta  showed  to  admit  foreigners  was  pro 
portioned  to  the  value  of  these  privileges  :  indeed, 
Herodotus'  says  that  Sparta  had  only  conferred  the 
full  franchise  in  two  instances.  In  legal  rights  all 
Spartans  were  equal ;  but  there  were  yet  several 
gradations,  which,  when  once  formed,  retained  theii 
hold  on  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  people.' 
First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  the  Heraclide  families  ;  and,  connected 
with  this,  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the  Hyllean 
tribe.  Another  distinction  was  that  between  the 
ofioioi  and  viro/iefovc^,  which  in  later  times  appears 
to  have  been  considerable.  The  latter  term  proba- 
bly comprehended  those  citizens  who,  from  degen- 
eracy of  manners  or  other  causes,  had  undergone 
some  kind  of  civil  degradation.  To  these  the  o/mwt 
were  opposed,  although  it  is  not  certain  in  what  the 
precise  difference  consisted.  It  need  hardly  be  add- 
ed, that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  the  union  of  wealth 
with  birth  always  gave  a  sort  of  adventitious  rank 
to  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spartan  citizens  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dymanes  or  Dymanatae,  and 
Pamphilians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into  ten 
obes  or  phratries.  Under  these  obes  there  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  lesser  sub- 
division, which  Miiller,  with  great  probability,  sup- 
poses to  have  been  termed  rpiaicdc.  The  citizens 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owners, although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  hmits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  so 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship.  What 
perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  according 
to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  es- 
sential notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question  which,  fol- 
lowing Aristotle's  example,*  we  may  be  content  to 
leave  undecided.  He  who,  being  personally  free, 
enjoyed  the  fullest  political  privileges,  participated 
in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  judicature,  was  eli- 
gible to  the  highest  offices,  and  received  all  this  by 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  most  entirely  satis- 
fied the  idea  which  the  Greeks  expressed  in  the 
word  TroXirri^. 

CI'VITAS  (ROMAN).  Civitas  means  the  whole 
body  of  cives  or  members  of  any  given  state.  It  is 
defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  "  concilium  coetusque  horn- 
inum  jure  sociati."  A  civitas  is,  therefore,  properly 
a  political  community,  sovereign  and  independent. 
The  word  civitas  is  frequently  used  by  the  Roman 
wrilers  to  express  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  persons  not  Ro- 
man citizens,  as  in  the  phrases  dare  civitaiem,  dona- 
re  civitate,  usurpare  civitatcm. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the  world,  we 
can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  member  of  this  civitas,  which  are  not 


1.  (ix.,  35.)— 2,  (MOllor,  Dorians,  iii    c  5,  «  7.)— 3.  (Pol.,iih 
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nglits  and  duties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  this  civiias.  If  any  rights  and  dnties  which  be- 
long to  a  member  of  this  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  person  not  a  member  of  this  civitas,  are 
omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an  incomplete 
enumeration  ;  for  the  rights  and  duties  not  express- 
ly included  must  be  assumed  as  common  to  the 
members  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world.  Hav- 
ing enumerated  all  the  characteristics  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  given  civitas,  we  have  then  to  show 
how  a  man  acquires  them,  and  the  notion  of  a 
member  of  such  civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  {cives) 
may  have  more  political  rights  than  others  ;  a  prin- 
ciple by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny'  has  expressed 
briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  Roman  citizens  under  the  Repub- 
lic :  "  In  the  free  Republic  there  were  two  classes 
of  Roman  citizens,  one  that  had,  and  another  that 
had  not,  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  {optimo 
jure,  non  optimo  jure  cives).  That  which  peculiarly 
distinguished  the  higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  tribe,  and-  the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy 
{suffragium  et  honores)."  According 'to  this  view, 
the  jus  civitatis  comprehended  that  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  most  par- 
ticularly, that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The 
jus  privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connubii  and 
jus  commercii,  and  those  who  had  not  these  had 
no  citizenship.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suffra- 
giorum  and  jus  honorum  had  the  complete  citizen- 
ship, or,  in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure 
lives.  Those  who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  the 
publicum  jus,  were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  jns  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romana 
CO  the  jus  publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes 
Snd  the  jus  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana 
civitas."  Livy'  says  that,  until  B.C.  188,  the  For- 
miani,  Fundani,  and  Arpinates  had  the  civitas  with- 
out the  suffragium. 

Ulpian*  has  stated,  with  great  clearness,  a  distinc- 
tion, as  existing  in  his  time  among  the  free  persons 
who  were  within  the  political  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
clearly.  The  distinction  probably  existed  in  an 
early  period  of  the  Roman  state,  and  certainly  ob- 
tained in  the  time  of  Cicero.  There  were  three 
classes  of  such  persons,  namely,  cives,  Latini,  and 
peregrini.  Gains'  points  to  the  same  division  where 
he  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  free,  might  be- 
come a  civis  Romanus  or  a  Latinus,  or  might  be  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii,  according  to 
circumstances.  Civis,  according  to  Ulpian,  is  he 
who  possesses  the  complete  rights  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen. Pcregrinus  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  commercium  and  connubium,  which  were 
the  characteristic  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but 
he  had  a  capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 
which  were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.  The 
Latinus  was  in  an  intermediate  state ;  he  had  not 
the  connubium,  and,  consequently,  had  not  the 
Datria  potestas,  nor  rights  of  agnatic ;  but  he  had  the 
commercium,  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
awnership,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
incident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
jure  cessio,  mancipatio,  and  testamenti  factio, 
which  last  comprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in 
Roman  form,  and  of  becoming  heres  under  a  will. 
These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a  Latinus  and 
peregrinus ;  but  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus  might 
obtain  by  special  favour  certain  rights  which  he  had 
not  by  virtue  of  his  condition  only.    The  legitima 

I.  (Geschichte  des  R3ra.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  c.  ii.,  p.  22.) 
—2.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  X.,  4,  22  —"Dip.,  Fraj.,  tit.  3,  i  2.)— 3.  (xxxviii., 
16.)— 4.  (Frag.,  tit.  5,  Hi  19,H;  20,^8;  11,4  6,1—5  {:.,  12.) 


hereditas  was  not  included  in  the  testamenti  tactiti, 
for  the  legitima  hereditas  presupposed  agnatio,  and 
agnatic  presupposed  connubium. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  and 
civitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patricii  and 
the  plebes  as  one  state.  The  peregrinitas,  in  the 
sense  above  stated,  originated  in  the  conquest  of  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered  state  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas ;  and  he  conjectures  that  the 
notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally  to  all 
citizens  of  foreign  states  who  had  a  foedus  with 
Rome. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person  being 
born  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens.  A  pa- 
ter familias,  a  filius  famiUas,  a  mater  familias,  and 
filia  familias,  were  all  Roman  citizens,  though  the 
first  only  was  sui  juris,  and  the  rest  were  not.  If  a 
Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  peregrina,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begot  a  child, 
this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus,  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother ;  and  no  child  followed 
the  condition  of  his  father  unless  there  was  connu- 
bium between  his  father  and  mother.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  the  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  (causam  eiroris  proiare) ;  and,  on  this 
being  done,  both  the  mother  and  the  child  became 
Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  in  the  power  of  the  father.'  Other  cases  rela- 
ting to  the  matter,  called  causae  probatio,  are  stated 
by  Gaius,'  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were  gradually  ex- 
tended.' 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manumis- 
sion (mndicta),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testamen- 
tum,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it  de- 
pended on  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  wheth- 
er he  became  a  civis  Romanus,  a  Latinus,  *or  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii.     (Vid.  Man- 

DMISSIO.) 

The  civitas  could  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  case  of  Archias,  who  was  a  civis  of 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  had  a  foedus  with  Rome, 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89.*  By 
the  provisions  of  this  lex,  the  person  who  chose  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it  was  requured,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
prffitor  his  wish  and  consent  to  accept  the  civitas 
{profiteri).  Cicero*  speaks  of  the  civitas  being  giv- 
en to  all  the  Neapolitani ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
Balbo'  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B.C.  90),  by 
which  the  civitas  was  given  to  the  socii  and  Latini ; 
and  he  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  opposition  to  this 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Rome 
as  civitates  fcederatae  (fceieris  sui  liberttUem)  to 
the  Romana  civitas.  The  lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de- 
fect in  the  Julia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  under 
certain  limitations,  to  foreigners  who  were  citizens 
of  fcederate  states  {fmderalis  civitaiibus  adscripti) 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  obtained  tht 
civitas,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former  civitates 
fcederatae  were  extended  to  the  provinces,  fii-st  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  under  the  name  of 
Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas.  This  Latinitas  gave  a  man 
the  right  of  acquiring  the  Roman  citizenship  by 
having  exercised  a  magistratus  in  his  own  civi- 
tas ;  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  fcederatae 
civitates  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  the  Roman 


1.  (Gaius,  1.,  67.)— 2  (i.,  29,  &c. ;  i ,  66,  ic.)— 3.  (See  aln 
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civitas.  It  probably  also  included  the  Latinitas  of 
LHpian,  that  is,  the  commercium  or  individual  privi- 
lege.' 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  rights  of  Roman  citizens  became  in- 
significant, and  the  commercium  and  the  more  easy 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  civitas  that  Vifere  valuable.  The 
constitution  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  applied  only  to  com- 
munities, and  not  to  individuals  ;  its  effect  was  to 
make  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  municipia,  and  all 
Latini  into  cives.  The  distinction  of  cives  and  La- 
tini,  from  this  time  forward,  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals, namely,  to  freedmen  and  their  children.  The 
peregrinitas,  in  like  manner,  ceased_  to  be  applica- 
ble to  communities,  and  only  existed  in  the  dedi- 
ticii  as  a  class  of  individuals.  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
this  ancient  division  into  classes,  and  the  only  di- 
vision of  persons  was  into  subjects  of  the  Cassar 
and  slaves. 

The  origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian  is  referred 
by  Savigny,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture,  to  the 
.year  B.C.  209,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
colonies  remained  true  to  Rome  in  their  struggle 
against  Hannibal,  while  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished ;  and  it  is  a 
conjecture  of  Savigny,  and,  though  only  a  conjec- 
ture, one  supported  by  strong  reasons,  that  the 
eighteen  loyal  colonies  received  the  commercium 
as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  and  that  they  are  the 
origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian.  This  conjecture 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cicero's  oration," 
i:-.  which  he  speaks  of  nexum  and  heiedita?  as  the 
rights  of  the  twelve'(eighteenl)  colonies. 

The  word  civitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
UTiters  to  express  any  political  community,  as  Civ- 
itas Antiochiensium,  &;c. 

(Savigny,  Zeitschrift,  v.,  &c.,  Ueler  die  Entste- 
,hung,  &c.,  der  Latinilat ;  Heinecc,  Syntagma,  ed. 
Haubold,  jB^!cmz>  ;  Rosshirt,  Grundlinien  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  Einleitung ;  and  vid.  Banishment,  and  Ca- 
put.) 

CLARIGA'TIO.     {Yid.  Fetiales.) 

CLASSES.     {Vid.  Caput,  Comitia.) 

CLA'SSICUM.     (Vid.  CoRNu.) 

CLAVA'RIUM.     (Vid.  Clavds.) 

CLAVIS  (KTi.eig,  dim.  K^eLdlov),  a  Key.  The  key 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  ;  although  Eu- 
stathius'  states  that  in  early  tjmes  all  fastenings 
were  made  by  chains,  and  that  keys  were  compar- 
atively of  a  much  later  invention,  which  invention 
he  attributes  to  the  Laconians.  Pliny*  records  the 
name  of  Theodorus  of  Samos  as  the  inventor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  and  iron  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias.     (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  178  ) 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  materials  of 
which  the  Greeks  made  their  keys,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were  made 
of  iron.  Those  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  else- 
where are  mostly  of  bronze,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  of  a  better  description,  such  as  were  kept  by 
the  mistress  (matrona)  of  the  household.  In  ages 
still  later,  gold  and  even  wood  are  mentioned  as 
materials  from  which  keys  were  made.' 

Among  the  Romans  the  key  of  the  house  was 
consigned  to  the  porter  (janitor^),  and  the  keys  of 
the  other  departments  in  the  household  to  the  slave 
upon  whom  the  care  of  each  department  devolved,' 

I.  (Strnb.,  v.,  187,  ed,  Casaub.)  — 2.  (Pro  CiBcinn,  35.)  — 3. 
(ad  Uom.,  Od.,  ii.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 5.  (Augustin.,  De 
Doctrin.  Christ.,  iv.,  2.)— 6.  (Apuleius,  Mot.,  i.,  p.  53,  ed. 
Oudendorp.— Chrysost.,  Sorn  ,  172.)— 7.  (Senec,  De  Ira,  ii., 
S5.) 
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upon  a  knowledge  of  which  custom  the  point  of  tne 
epigram  in  Martial'  turns. 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her  hus- 
band's house  after  marriage,  the  keys  of  the  store.s 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  when  a  wife  was 
divorced,  the  keys  were  taken  from  her;'  and  when 
she  separated  from  her  husband,  she  sent  him  back 
the  keys.'  The  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  were,  how- 
ever, not  given  to  the  wife,  according  to  Pliny,*  who 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabius  I'ictor, 
of  a  married  woman  being  starved  to  death  by  her 
relatives  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  the  closet  in 
which  the  keys  of  the  cellar  were  kept. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  key  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples, the  size  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  used  as 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  with  an  eye  in  it,  which 
projects  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  served  to 
suspend  it  from  the  porter's  waist. 


The  expression  suh  clavi  esse^  corresponds  with 
the  English  one,  "  to  be  under  lock  and  key ;"  but 
clavis  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Latin  authors  to 
signify  the  bolt  it  shoots.* 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,'  like  those 
of  our  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  sort  of  key,  or,  rather,  a  key  fitting  an 
other  sort  of  lock,  which  Plautus  calls  clavis  Lato- 
nica,'  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  with  locks  which 
could  only  be  opened  from  the  inside,  such  as  are 
stated  to  have  been  originally  in  use  amcng  the 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  (oii  yap,  uq  vvv,  ektoj-  ^aav 
at  Kyielde^,  dXX  Evdov  to  iraXatov  Trap'  AiyvKriot^, 
nal  AdKuai,').  These  are  termed  xXctdia  Kpv^rd  by 
Aristophanes,'"  because  they  were  not  visible  on  the 
outside,  and  in  the  singular,  clausa  clavis,  by  Vir- 
gil ;"  but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  very  doubt- 
ful.'=.  Other  writers  consider  the  KXctSia  /tpuaro 
and  claves  Laconica  to  be  false  keys,  such  as  we 
now  call  "  skeletons,"  and  the  Romans,  in  famiUar 
language,  adulterina  ;"  wherein  consists  the  wit  of 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 

"  Nomine  cum  doceat,  quid  agamus,  adultera  cZarw.'"* 
The  next  woodcut  represents  one  of  two  similar- 
ly formed  keys,  which  were  discovered  in  Holland, 
and  puMished  by  Lipsius."  It  has  no  handle  to  act 
as  a  lever,  and,  therefore;  could  not  have  been  made 
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for  a  lock  with  wards,  which  cannot  be  turned  with- 
out a  certain  application  offeree  ;  but,  by  inserting 
the  thumb  or  forefinger  into  the  ring,  it  would  be  ain- 
ply  sutlicient  to  raise  a  latch  or  push  back  a  bolt : 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  kevs  termed  /tpuTr- 
rai  seems  to  be  identified  with  the '"  latch-keys"  in 
use  among  us  ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  keyhole 
(clavi  immittenda  foramen"),  it  would  be  almost  en- 

1.  (v.,  35.)— 2.  (Cic,  Philipp.,  ii.,  28.)-3.  (Ambros.,  Epist., 

l'\h\~i-  <P-  '*"  '''"'■'  '■*■'-*•  (^""To,  De  Re  Bust.,  i.,  22.)- 
b.  (TibulL,  I.,  ^^.,  34  j  II.,  iv.,  31.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  24.)-8. 
(Most.,  II.,  1.,  57.)— 9.  (Theon.  ad  Anitum,  192.)  —  10.  (Thcs- 
moph.,421,ed.  Brunck.)— 11.  (Moret.,  15.)  — 12.  (IIp%-iie,  nJ 
loo.)  —13.  (Sail.,  Jujurth.,  12.)  —  14.  (Art.  Araat.,  iii.,  MS.) 
15.  (Excurs.  ad  Tuc,  Ann.,  ii.,  2.)— 16,  (Apul.,  it.,  p.  259,  ed 
Oudcudoip.)  r     >      ,  1- 


CLAVUS. 

tirely  ouried  in  it,  the  ring  only,  wliich  lies  at  right 
angles  to  the  wards,  and  that  scarcely,  being  visible 
without. 

CLAVUS  (f/lou  y6/i(l)oc),  a  Nail.  In  the  subterra- 
neous chamber  at  Mycenae,'  supposed  to  be  the 
treasury  of  Atreus,  *  view  of  which  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  Cell's  Itinerary  ol  Greece  (plate  vi.),  the  stones 
of  which  the  cylindrical  dome  is  constructed  are 
perforated  by  regular  series  of  bronze  nails,  running 
in  perpendicular  rows,  and  at  equal  distances,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  served  to  attach  thin  plates  of  the  same 
metal  to  the  masonry,  as  a  coating  for  the  interior 
of  the  chamber  ;  and.  hence  it  is  that  these  subter- 
ranean works,  which  served  for  prisons  as  well  as 
treasuries,  like  the  one  in  which  Danae  is  said  to 
have  been  confined,  were  called  by  the  poets  brazen 
chambers.'  Two  of  these  nads  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  of  two  thirds  the  real  size  ; 
they  consist  of  88  parts  of  copper  to  12  of  tin. 


The  writer  was  present  at  the  opening  of  an 
Etruscan  tomb  at  Care,  in  the  year  1836,  which  had 
never  been  entered  since  the  day  it  was  closed  up. 
The  masonry  of  which  it  was  constructed  was 
studded  with  naUs  exactly  similar  in  make  and  ma- 
terial to  those  given  above,  upon  which  were  hung 
valuable  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  entombed, 
according  to  custom,  with  their  deceased  owner. 

Nails  of  this  description  were  termed  traiales  and 
ialmlares'  by  the  Romans,  because  they  were  used, 
in  building,  to  join  the  larger  beams  ((raici)  together. 
Hence  the  allusion  of  Cicero,*  "  Ut  hoc  beneficium 
clavo  trabali  figeret ;"  and  Horace  arms  Necessitas 
with  a  nail  of  the  same  kind,'  or  of  adamant,' 
wherewith  to  rivet,  as  it  were,  irrevocably  the  de- 
crees of  Fortune.  Thus  Atropos  is  represented  in 
the  subjoined  woodcut,  taken  from  a  cup  found  at 


Perugia,  upon  which  the  story  of  Meleager  and  At- 
alanta  is  imbodied,'  with  a  hammer  in  her  right 


1.  (Pans.,  ii.,  16,  4  5.)  — 2.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  lU.,  i-vi.,  1.)— 3. 
'•'etron  ,  75.)— 4.  (Verr.,  vi.,  21.)— 5.  (Carm.,I.,xxxy.,  18.)— 6. 
id..  III.,  xxiv.,  5  )— 7.  (Vennig:lioli,  Antic.  Inscriz.  di  Perugia, 
*bJi  1.  V.  43.) 


CLAVUS  GUBERNACULI. 

hand,  driving  a  nail  which  she  holds  against  the 
wall  with  her  left. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  nail  of  Roman  work- 
manship,' which  is  highly  ornamented  and  very  cu- 
rious. Two  of  its  faces  are  given,  but  the  pattern 
varies  on  each  of  the  four. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  use  this  nail  was  ap- 
phed.'  The  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  driven  by  the  hammer ;  nor 
would  any  part  but  the  mere  point,  which  alone  is 
plain  and  round,  have  been  inserted  into  any  extra 
neous  material.  It  might  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  hair,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut on  page  21. 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship-building,'  and  to 
ornament  doors,  as  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  ;  in  which  case  the  head  of  the  nail 
was  called  bulla,  and  richly  ornamented,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  at  page  181. 

The  soles  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
dier were  also  studded  with  nails,  thence  called 
"clavi  caligarii."  (Vid.  Caliga).  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hob-nails,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  but  sharp-pointed  ones, 
in  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  firmer  footing  on  the 
ground ;  for  so  they  are  described  by  Josephus,' 
'Tirod^/iaTa  TTE-irapfiiva  Trvicvolg  ko).  b^iav  ^Aotf.  The 
men  received  a  donative  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding themselves  with  these  necessaries,  which  was 
thence  called  clavarium* 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
which  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  praetor  Max- 
imus.' In  after  ages  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marking  dates,  down 
to  a  very  late  period.'  Upon  some  occasions  a  dic- 
tator was  created  tn  drive  the  nail ;  but  then  it  was 
not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  marking  the  year,  but 
from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  any  gi'eat  calamity, 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  afflict  the  city,  wo.uld 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
another  than  the  usual  officer.' 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI,  the  handle  or  shaft 
of  a  rudder,'  which  Vitruvius'  appropriately  terms 
"  ansa  gubemaculi,  quod  ota^  a.  Gracis  appellatiir" 
The  rudder  itself  is  gubernaculum  ;  in  Greek,  TTT^tSa- 
Aiov.  Both  the  words  are  accurately  distinguished 
by  Virgil,'" 
"  Ipse  guiernaculo  rector  subit,  ipse  magister, 

Hortaturque  mros,  clavumque  ad  liltora  torquet,' 
and  by  Cicero."    But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
rudder  itself,  as,  for  instance,  by  Ennius : 

"  Ut  clavum  rectum  teneam,  nammque  gubernem."'-' 

Omf  is  also  used  in  both  senses,  and  in  the  same 
way."  The  true  meaning  o'  the  word  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  the  vi  oodcut  at  page  58  in 
which  a  ship  with  its  rudder  is  represented :  the. 


1.  (Caylus,  Recaeil  d'Antiq.,  torn,  v.,  pi.  96.)— 2.  (Veget.,iv., 
34.)— 3.  (Bell.  Jad.,VI.,  i.,  7.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  iu.,  50.)-5. 
(Festus,  s.  V.  Clav.  Annal. — LiT.,Tii.,  3. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  15.) 
—6.  (Petron.,  c  135.)  —7.  (Liv.,  vii.,  3  ;  vili.,  18  ;  ix.,  28.)— 8 
(Serr.  ad  Virj.,  iCn.,  v.,  177.)— 9.  (x.,  8.)— 10.  (jEn.,  v.,  176.) 
—11.  (Pro  Sext.,  9.)  — 12.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  15  )- 
13.  (Thomas  Magist.,  s.  v.) 
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CLAVUS  LATUS. 


CLAVUS  LATUS 


pole  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  is  the 
clavus.     {Vid.  Gubernaculdm.) 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  modern  writers.  Sca- 
liger'  considered  the  clavus  to  have  been  an  orna- 
ment detached  from  the  dress,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  like  a  bulla.  (Kid.  Bulla.)  Ferrarius  suppo- 
sed it  to  be  a  scarf  or  band  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
ders, the  ends  of  which  hung  down  in  front.  Some 
writers  consider  it  to  have  been  a  round  boss  or 
buckle,  resembling  the  head  of  a  nail,  fastened  to 
the  front  part  of  the  tunic  which  covered  the  chest ; 
others  the  hem  of  the  dresr .  either  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  bottom ;  and  others,  igain,  the  dress  itself 
checkered  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  with  ornaments 
resembling  nails,  either  sewn  on  to,  or  woven  in,  the 
fabric,  such  as  in  modern  language  would  be  termed 
figured.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  of 
the  ancient  statues,  representing  persons  of  senato- 
rian,  consular,  or  equestrian  rank,  contain  the  slight- 
est trace  in  their  draperies  of  anything  resembling 
the  accessories  above  enumerated ;  some  indica- 
tions of  which  would  not  have  been  constantly  omit- 
ted, if  the  clavus  had  been  a  thing  of  substance  ei- 
ther affixed  to  the  dress  or  person.  But  if  it  form- 
ed only  a  distinction  of  colour,  without  producing 
any  alteration  in  the  form  or  mass  of  the  material 
wherewith  the  garment  was  made,  such  as  a  mere 
streak  of  purple  interwoven  in  the  fabric,  or  em- 
broidered or  sewed  on  it,  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  principles  of  art,  that 
the  sculptor,  who  attends  only  to  form  and  mass, 
would  never  attempt  to  express  the  mere  accidents 
of  colour ;  and,  consequently,  that  such  a  clavus 
would  not  be  represented  in  sculpture.  But  in  paint- 
mg,  which  long  survived  the  sister  art,  we  do  find 
examples  in  some  works  executed  at  a  very  late  pe- 
nod,  some  of  which  are  subsequently  inserted,  in 
which  an  ornament  like  the  clavus,  such  as  it  is  im- 
plied to  be  by  the  words  of  Horace,'  latum  demisit 
pectore  clavum,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  repre- 
sented. 

The  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  clavus  was  merely  a  band  of  purple 
colour,*  hence  called  lumen  purpura,'  either  sewed 
to  the  dress'  or  interwoven  in  the  fabric' 

Clavus  Latus.  The  clavus  worn  by  the  Romans 
was  of  two  fashions,  one  broad  and  the  other  nar- 
row, denominated  respectively  clavus  latus  and  cla- 
vus angustus.^  The  vest  which  it  distinguished 
properly  and  originally  was  the  tunic  (vid.  Tunica), 
called  therefore  tunica  laticlavia  and  tunica  angusti- 
clavia ;'  and  hence  the  word  clavvts  is  sometimes 
used  separately  to  express  the  garment  itself"  The 
former  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  senatorian 
order,"  and  hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial 
dignity,"  and  laliclavius  for  the  person  who  enjoys 
it."  It  consisted  in  a  single  broad  band  of  purple 
colour,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunic,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  of  Rome  personified,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Darberini  family,  the  execution  of 
which  is  of  a  very  late  period. 

The  position  of  the  band  in  the  centre  of  the  chest 
i  i  identified  w  ith  the  latus  clavus,  because  ficaomp- 


1.  (ad  VaiTon.,  De  Linff.  Lat.,  viii.)  —  2.  (Forrarius,  Do  Re 
Vostiaria,  iii.,  12.— Rubonius,  Id.,  i.,  1  0—3.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  28.)— 
4.  (Aero  in  lior..  Sat.,  I.,  v.,  35,  '*  Latum  clavum  purpuram  di- 
tlt.")— 5.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  IV.,  v.,  42.— Quintil.,  viii.,  5,  28.)— (). 
(Ilor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  16.)— 7.  (Fostus,  a.  v.  Claviit.— Quiiitil.,  1.  o. 
— Votus  Lexicon  Grirc.  Latin.,  Tlop(l>v(ia  hv^iatjuhrj,  Clavus. — 
Hcsych.,  naflu0»7,  hlv  tm  xitSivi  Trop^tJna.)— 8.  (Pitisc,  Lex. 
Antiii.)— 9.  (Val.  Max.,  v.,  I,  7.)— 10,  (Suet.,  Jul.,  45.)  — U. 
(Aero.,  1.  c— Ovid,  Trial.,  IV.,  x.,  35.)— 12.  (Suet  Tib  .  35.— 
Vesp  ,  2,  4.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  38.) 
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0fpa,'  in  the  Septuagint,  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
tunica  clcecatce  purpuric ;  and  the  converse,  x'™i'o 
■Kopfvpovv  fiea6?ievKov,'  is  thus  interpreted  by  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,'  "  Purpurea  tunica  medium  album  intcx- 
tum  erat."  In  distinction  to  the  angustus  clavus,  it 
is  termed  purpura  major,*  purpura  latior,'  and  the 
garment  it  decorated,  tunica  potens,^  or  ;i;iruu  jrPj^ 
Tvffijfiog.'' 

The  tunica  laticlavia  was  not  fastened  round  the 
waist  like  the  common  tunic  which  is  worn  by  the 
centurion  (p.  231),  but  left  loose,  in  order  that  the 
clavus  might  lie  flat  and  conspicuously  over  the 
chest,'  which  accounts  for  the  allusion  of  SyUa, 
when  he  termed  Julius  Caesar  male  pracinctum  pu- 
erum ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius'  that  he 
was  the  cnly  person  ever  known  to  wear  a  girdle  to 
his  laticlave. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  latus 
clavus  was  not  worn  in  childhood,  that  is,  with  the 
toga  praetexta ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  whether,  du- 
ring the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic,  it  was  assumed 
with  the  toga  virilis,  or  only  upon  admission  into 
the  senate.  Probably  the  practice  was  different  at 
different  periods." 

The  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus  was  also 
given  to  the  children  of  equestrians,"  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the  sen- 
ate-house. This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right ;  for  it 
was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient  family 
and  corresponding  wealth,"  and  then  by  special 
favour  of  the  emperor,"  In  such  cases  the  latus 
clavus  was  assumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and  worn 
until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young  equestrian 
was  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it  was  relin 
quished  and  the  angustus  clavus  resumed,  if  a  dis 
inclination  on  his  part,  or  any  other  circumstances, 
prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as  was  the 
case  with  Ovid  :'* 

"  Curia  restabat ;  clavi  mcnsura  coacta  est; 
Majus  erat  nostris  viribiis  illud  optts." 
But  it  seems  that  the  latus  clavus  could  be  again 
resumed  if  the  same  individual  subsequently  wished 
to  become  a  senator,"  and  hence  a  fickle  charactei 
is  designated. as  one  who  is  always  changing  his 
clavus :" 


1.  (Esai.,  ill.,  21.)— a.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3.  4  13.)— 3.  (III. 
iii.,  28.)— 4.  (Juv.,Sat,,  i.,  106.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  7.| 
—6.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  V.,  ii.,  29.)— 7.  (Died.  Sic,  Eclog.  SB,  p.  535, 
od.  Wessoling:.— Strab.,  i'i-,  5,  p,  448,  ed.  Siebenk.) — 8.  (Quintd., 
xi.,  3,  138,)— 9,  (Jul,,  45.)— 10,  (Compare  Suet,,  Octav.,  38, 94,| 
—11.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  IV.,  x.,  29.)— 13,  (Stat,,  Sylv.,  iv.,  8,  59.- 
Dig.  24,  tit.  1,  s.  42.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Vesp.,  2.— Tacit.,  Ann,,  xvi. 
17.— Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,9.)— 14.  (Compare  Tiisi.,  IV.,  i.,  27,\vit» 
35  )— 15.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  \i.,  25.)— 18.  (Tlor  ,  Sat .  II ,  vii.,  10  > 


CLAVUS  ANbUSTUS. 

"  Yixit  inaqualis,  clavum  mutabaJ  in  horas." 

The  latus  clavus  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  of 
Saturn  at  Canhage,'  and  by  the  priests  of  Hercules 
at  Cadiz ;'  and  napkins  were  sometimes  so  decora- 
ted,' as  well  as  table-cloths,  and  coverlets  {loralia) 
for  the  couches  upon  which  the  ancients  reclined  at 
their  meals.* 

The  latus  clavus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
at  Rome  by  TuUus  HostUius,  and  to  have  been 
adopted  by  him  after  his  conquest  of  the  Etrus- 
cans ;'  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
any  particular  class  during  the  earlier  periods,  but 
to  have  been  worn  by  all  ranks  promiscuously.'  It 
was  laid  aside  in  public  mourning.' 

Clavus  Angustos.  This  ornament  is  not  found, 
any  more  than  the  latus  clavus,  upon  any  of  the 
works  executed  before  the  decline  of  the  arts  ;  and 
therefore  the  same  difficulties  occur  in  attempting 
to  define  its  form  and  fashion.  That  it  was  nar- 
rower than  the  other  is  evident  from  the  name 
alone,  as  well  as  from  other  epithets  bestowed  upon 
it — "pauper  clavus,'"  "  arctum  purpurse  lumen  ;"° 
and  that  it  was  of  a  purple  colour,  attached  to  a  tu- 
nic girt  at  the  waist,  is  also  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages of  Statius  ana  Quinctilian"  already  cited. 
There  is,  moreover,  leason  for  supposing  that  the 
angustus  clavus  consisted  in  two  narrow  stripes 
instead  of  one  broad  one ;  for  it  is  observed  that 
the  word  clavus  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  when  the  tunica  laticlavia  is  referred  to, 
whereas  the  plural  number  (clavi)  is  often  met  with 
in  reference  to  the  angusticlavia ;  as  in  the  passage 
of  Quinctilian  just  mentioned,  purpura  is  applied  to 
the  former,  and  purpura  to  the  latter  of  these  gar- 
ments. It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  an- 
gusticlave  was  distinguished  by  two  narrow  purple 
stripes,  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
in  the  manner  represented  by  the  three  figures  in- 
trodi*;ed  below,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  sepul- 
chral paintings  executed  subsequently  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  at  Rome.  The  female  figure 
on  the  left  hand,  which  is  copied  from  Buonarotti," 
represents  the  goddess  Moneta,  and  she  wears  a 
regular  tunic.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from 
a  cemetery  on  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre 
sents  Priscilla,  an  early  martyr;  it  is  introduced 
.0  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  clavi ;  but  the 
iress  she  wears  is  not  the  common  tunic,  but  of 
;he  kind  called  Dalmulica,  the  sleeves  of  which  are 
Ah.0  clavatae. 


The  next  figure  is  selected  from  three  of  a  sim- 
ilar  kind,  representing   Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 


1.  (rertull.,  De  Pall.,  c.  4.)— 2.  (Sil.  Ital.,  iii.,  27.)— 3. 
(Mart.,  Ep.,  IV.,  ilvi.,  17.— Petron.,  32.)— 4.  (Amm.  Marcell., 
XVI.,  vii].,  8.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  63.)-6.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxiiii.,  7.)— 7.  (Liv.,  ix.,  7.)— 8.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  V.,  ii.,  18.)— 9. 
(Id.,  IV.,  v.,  42.)— 10.  (XI.,  iii.,  138.)— II.  (Osservazioni  sopra 
al'iuni  Framraenti  di  Vasi  untichi  di  Vetro,  Tav.  xxu.,  fig  1.) 
L  i. 


CLERU(Jili. 

Abednego,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Ciillisto  on  (he 
Via  Appia ;  all  three  wear  the  ordinary  tunic  girt 
at  the  waist,  as  indicated  by  Quinctilian,  but  with 
long  sleeves,  as  was  customary  under  the  Empire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  it  to  afford  a  correct  example 
of  the  tunica  angusticlavia. 


This  decoration  belonged  properly  to  the  eques- 
trian order ;'  for,  though  the  children  of  equestrians, 
as  has  been  stated,  were  sometimes  honoured  by 
permission  to  wear  the  latus  clavus  at  an  early  age, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  did  not  en- 
ter the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
for  some  time  after  the  Augustan  period  ;  for  it  is 
stated  by  Lampridius"  that  Alexander  Severus  dis- 
tinguished the  equites  from  the  senatores  by  the 
character  of  their  clavus,  which  must  be  taken  as 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  not  an 
innovation  then  first  adopted. 

*CLEM'ATIS  or  CLEMATI'TIS  (/t27?,uoT(f,  kXi/- 
/iartrie),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  identified 
with  the  Winter-green  or  Periwinkle.  DioScorides' 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  first  of  these  Sprengel 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Vinca  major  or 
minor ;  the  other,  which  is  properly  called  KXe/iarl- 
Ti(,  he  is  disposed  to  follow  Sibthorp  in  referring  to 
the  Clematis  cirrhosa.  The  term  K2.jjfiaTtg  is  derived 
from  K7Jjfia,  "  a  tendril"  or  "  clasper,"  and  has  ref- 
erence to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plant.  The 
epithets  Sai^voei8^(  ("  laurel-like")  and  afivpvoetS^g 
("  myrrh-hke")  are  sometimes  given  to  the  /cA)?|Ua- 
Tff,  as  well  as  that  of  TroiluyovocicJ^c,  "resembling 
^oMyovov,  or  Knot-grass."*  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  vinea  from  vincire,  "  to  bind"  or  "  encom- 
pass," in  allusion  to  the  Winter-green's  encircling 
or  twining  around  trees.'  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  various  medical  uses  of  this  plant,  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  fluxions  of  the  eyes,  heemorrhoides,  the 
bite  of  serpents,  &c.  It  is  found  sometimes  with 
white  flowers,  less  frequently  with  red  or  purple 
ones.'  The  name  of  this  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  aypMir^a.     Sibthorp  found  it  in  Elis  and  Argohs.' 

CLEPSY'DRA.     {Vid.  Hoeologium.) 

CLERU'CHI  (Klripoixoi).  Athenian  citizens  who 
occupied  conquered  lands  were  termed  Klripoixoi, 
and  their  possession  Kkripovxia.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample to  which  the  term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable, is  the  occupation  of  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian  knights  (LnitoSoTai)  by  four  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  B.C.  b06.' 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  this 
system  of  colonization,  we  must  remember  that  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  land  had  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian  states. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the  Greek 
should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 


1.  (Paterc,  ii.,  88.— Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  27.)— 2.  (1.  c.)— 3 
(iT.,  7.)— 4.  (Biosrar.,  I.  c— Billerberk,  Flora  Classica,  p.  60  ) 
5.  (H.  N..  xxi.,  27.— Apul.,  De  Herb  ,  58.)— 6.  (B]Uerbeck,  1.  c  1 
—7.  (BiUertec't,  1.  c.)-S    (Ilerod.,  t.,  77.)  ' 
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harshness.  Such  a  system,  however,  was  more 
rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet  the  Dorians, 
in  tl^eir  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  still  more 
remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  had  set 
an  example.  In  what,  then,  did  the  Athenian  kXti- 
povxiai  differ  from  this  division  of  territory,  or  from 
the  ancient  colonies  ]  In  the  first  place,  the  name, 
in  its  technical  sense,  was  of  later  date,  and  the 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  Klripovxiai  of 
Lycurgus,  any  more  than  the  Roman  of  the  "  Agra- 
lian  laws"  of  Romulus  or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we 
should  remember  that  the  term  was  always  used 
with  a  reference  to  the  original  allotment :  as  the 
lands  were  devised  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  lost  sight  of,  it  would  gradually 
cease  to  be  applied.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween KlripovxoL  and  uKoiKot  was  not  merely  one 
of  words,  but  of  things.  The  only  object  of  the 
earlier  colonies  was  to  relieve  surplus  population, 
or  to  provide  a  htime  for  those  whom  internal  quar- 
rels had  exiled  from  their  country.  Most  usually 
they  originated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
independent  of,  and  lost  their  interest  in,  the  parent 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  essential  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  Kkr^povxla  that  it  should  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  should  always  retain  a  connexion 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Athens  herself  The 
word  KXripovxia,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed, 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated  ;  whereas  the  airowoi  of  an- 
cient times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already  con- 
quered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lesbos,'  the  holders  of  land  did 
not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  at 
Athens.  The  condition  of  these  kXtipovx"!-  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  es- 
tates in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they  not 
only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in  the 
capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have  borne 
any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case  was 
where  the  Klijpovxoi  resided  on  their  estates,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants,  formed 
a  new  community.  These  stiU  retained  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance  only  precluded 
them  from  exercising :  they  used  the  Athenian 
courts  ;  and  if  they  or  their  children  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  naturally  and  of  course  they  re- 
gained the  exercise  of  their  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof:'  as  the  sole 
object  of  these  KXripovxiat  was  to  form  outposts  for 
the  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as 
kindly  as  possible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
individuals  would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  might  grad- 
ually dissolve,  and  the  KXripoixoi  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from  the 
mother-country.  In  iEgina,  Scione,  Potidffia,  and 
other  places,  where  the  original  community  was 
done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect :  either 
the  new-comers  would  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  above,  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants might  make  the  colonists  more  entirely 

1.  (Thucyd.,  iii.,  50.)— 3.  (Yid.  BBckh,  Pub.  Econ.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
176,  tiansl.) 


dependant  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems  impossv 
ble  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopolite  relation 
with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although  such  casei! 
undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
K%iripovxoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaries 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that  col- 
onies which  were  established  as  military  outposts, 
in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would  beai 
such  a  burden :  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  improb. 
able  that  the  state  would  unnecessarily  forego  the 
tribute  which  it  had  previously  received,  where  the 
lands  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributary  allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her  colonial 
settlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity  of 
Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  class  of  persons 
the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed ;  the  state  pro- 
vided them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  journey.  The  principle  of  division  doubt- 
less was,  that  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  ad- 
venture applied  voluntarily ;  it  was  then  determined 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a  share. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  appointed,  who,  after 
death,  received  all  the  honours  of  the  founder  of  a 
colony  (olmBTTii). 

The  Cleruchiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Jigos- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  of 
Athenian  power.  For  a  full  account  of  them,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Historical  Antiquities,  Ij  56,  6 ;  Bockh, 
Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  iii.,  18  ;  and  the  references 
in  Herman's  Manual,  vi.,  117. 

CLETE'RES  or  CLET'ORES  ((ci^T/TTJpcf  or  KTiij- 
Tape;).  The  Athenian  summoners  were  not  official 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to  the  prosecutoi 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  notice  of 
the  action  brought  against  hun,  and  the  day  upon 
which  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  appear  before 
the  proper  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  first  exam- 
ination of  the  case  might  commence.'  In  Aris- 
tophanes" we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  number.'  The  names  of 
the  summoners  were  subscribed  to  the  declara- 
tion or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  validity  of  all  proceedings  founded 
upon  it.  What  has  been  hitherto  stated  applies  in 
general  to  all  causes,  whether  cSi/cat  or  -ypa^ai:  but 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  infonnation  laid 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  the  accused  in 
consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an  Evdafif  or  daay- 
yeUa),  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  summons, 
nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.  In  the 
thdmai  and  SoKi/iaaiai  also,' when  held  at  the  reg- 
ular times,  no  summons  was  issued,  as  the  persons 
whose  character  might  be  affected  by  an  accusation 
were  necessarily  present,  or  presumed  to  be  so ;  but 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day  pass,  and 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  evdivri  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year  in  which  the  defendant  was  Uable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  office 
(vvevdvvo^),  the  agency  of  summoners  was  as  re- 
quisite as  in  any  other  case.  Of  the  SoKifiaaiai, 
that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no  fixed  time ;  but 
the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  usual  legal 
summons  (irpdcrK^i/ffif),  but  an  announcement  froiii 
the  prosecutor  to  tlie  accused  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.* 

In  the  event  of  persons  subscribing  themselves 
falsely  as  summoners,  they  exposed  themselves  to 
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CLIENS. 

«n  action  {ijievSoiiliiTeiai)  at  the  suit  of  the  party 
aggrieved. 

*CLETHRA  {KXridpa),  the  Alder.    {Vid.  Alnus.) 

CLIBANA'RII.     (Vid.  Catapheacti.) 

CLIENS  is  said  to  contain  the  same  element  as 
the  verb  cluere,  to  "hear"  or  "obey,"  and  is  accord- 
ingly compared  by  Niebuhr  with  the  German  vrord 
hoeriger,  "  a  dependant." 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patronus  in  the 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
cliens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
consultor ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  refer- 
red, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of  the 
patronus.'  The  relation  of  a  master  to  his  libera- 
ted slave  {libertus)  was  expressed  by  the  word  pa- 
tronus, and  the  libertus  was  the  cliens  of  his  pa- 
tronus. Any  Roman  citizen  who  wanted  a  protec- 
tor might  attach  himself  to  a  patronus,  and  would 
thenceforward  be  a  chens.  Distinguished  Romans 
were  also  sometimes  the  patroni  of  states  and  cit- 
ies, which  were  in  a  certain  relation  of  subjection 
or  friendship  to  Rome ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or  persons 
among  us  who  are  employed  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mother-country,  except  that  among  the 
Romans  such  services  were  never  remunerated  di- 
rectly, though  there  might  be  an  indirect  remuner- 
ation.' This  relationship  between  patronus  and 
cliens  was  indicated  by  the  word  clientela,^  which 
also  expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man's  clients.* 
In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history,  patronus 
is  represented  by  irpoaTarj]^,  and  cliens  by  ireTidTjjg. 

The  clientele,  but  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
far  back  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman  his- 
tory extend ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice  of 
its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius,'  in 
which  the  writer's  terms  are  kept : 

Romulus  gave  to  the  eiiTraTpidai  the  care  of  reli- 
gion, the  honores  {apxeiv),  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  671- 
jioTiKoi  (whom,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  ex- 
plained to  be  the  Tr/li^fofoi)  had  none  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  they  were  also  poor ;  husbandry  and  the 
necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation.  Rom- 
ulus thus  intrusted  the  SrinonKoi  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  ■KarplxiOL  (who  are  the  nmaTpiSm),  and  per- 
mitted each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron.  This  re- 
lationship between  the  patron  and  the  client  was 
called,  says  Dionysius,  patronia.' 

The  relative  rights  and  duties  of  patrons  and  cli- 
ents were,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  following : 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cliens  ; 
he  was  the  client's  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children ; 
he  maintained  the  client's  suit  when  he  was  wrong- 
ed, and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  by  hint :  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  of  the  client's  interests,  both  private 
and  public.  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  patron's  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 
poor,  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
they  were  taken  prisoners  ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of  any 
penalty  in  which  he  was  condemned ;  he  bore  a 
part  of  the  patron's  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis- 
charging public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable  pla- 
ces in  the  state.  Neither  party  could  accuse  the 
other,  or  bear  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 
his  vote  against  the  other.  This  relationship  be- 
tween patron  and  client  subsisted  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  resembled  in  all  respects  the  relation- 
ship by  blood.    It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  fami- 


1.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  i.,  88.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  i.,  10.— Epist.,  I., 
f.,  31 ;  II.,  i.,  104.)— 2.  (Cic,  Div.,  20.— Pro  Sulla,  c.  21.— Tacit., 
Or.,  36.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiv.,  12.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  61.) 
—4   (Antiq.  Rom.,  ii.,  9.)— 6.  (Compare  Cic,  Hep.,  ii.,  9.) 


CLIENS. 

lies  to  have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  numbei 
transmirted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  tho 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  drifwrLKol :  the  colo 
nies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by  alii 
ance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states,  had 
their  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  frequently 
referred  the  disputes  between  such  states  to  theii 
patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

The  value  of  this  passage  consists  in  its  contain- 
ing a  tolerably  intelligible  statement,  vrhether  tnio 
or  false,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and  client. 
What  persons  actually  composed  the  body  of  cli 
ents,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of  the 
clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dionysius 
understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally  consisting 
of  patricii  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  said  that  the  cli- 
ents were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears,  from  his  own 
writings  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were  clientes 
who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  in  other  words,  clientes 
and  plebs  were  not  convertible  terms.  This  pas- 
sage, then,  may  have  little  historical  value  as  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  the  clients ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  clientela  being  voluntary  is  improba- 
ble. Still  something  may  be  extracted  from  the 
passage,  though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  alto- 
gether with  all  other  evidence.  The  clients  were 
not  servi :  they  had  property  of  their  own,  and  free- 
dom {libertas).  Consistently  with  this  passage,  they 
might  be  Roman  citizens,  enjoying  only  the  com- 
mercium  and  connubium,  but  not  the  suffragium  and 
honores,  which  belonged  to  their  patroni.  {Vid. 
CiviTAs.)  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Dionysius,  that  there  were  free  men  in  the 
state  who  were  not  patricii,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  clientes ;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in  the  ear- 
hest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  la- 
boured under  great  civil  disabilities,  and  this,  also, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  history,  nor 
is  it  improbable.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must 
have  been  powerless ;  but  such  a  body  might  in 
various  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
grow  up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterward 
was.  The  body  of  clientes  might  include  freedmen, 
as  it  certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of 
what  requires  proof  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  hisfreedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  chent ;  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves ;  and  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  oivitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son.  The  body  of  clientes 
might,  consistently  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
peregrin!,  who  had  no  privileges  at  all ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who  had  the 
commercium,  if  the  commercium  existed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  state.  (Vid.  Civitas.)  The  lat- 
ter class  of  persons  would  require  a  patronus,  to 
whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and  de- 
fend them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here  as- 
sumed) inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their  own 
nameintheearly agesof Rome.    {Vid. Banishment.) 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  cliens,  as  rep- 
resented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronus  is  con- 
sistent with  this. 

It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  that  "if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen ;  the  power  of  the 
patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been  found- 
ed originally  on  the  general  patronal- right."  This 
statement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent  witis 
the  quasi  patria  potes'''  i  (."  *i«  pati-onus. 
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Bui  if  a  cliens  died  icith  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
Willi  and  if  he  died  wilkoul  heirs,  could  he  not  diS' 
pose  of  his  property  by  will  1  and  if  he  could  not 
make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs,  who 
must  they  bel  must  they  be  sv,i  heredes  ?  had  he  a 
familia,  and,  consequently,  agnatil  {vid.  Cognati) 
had  he,  in  fact,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  acquire  the  patria  potestasi  He  might 
have  all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Di- 
onysius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  optima  jure ;  for 
ho  had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patricii,  and,  consistently  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  he  could  not  vote  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  a 
cliens  had  all  this,  and  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his  rights  re- 
ally were.  So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities 
show,  the  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its  true  char- 
acter, were  unknown  to  them.  This  seems  cer- 
tain ;  there  was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  pa- 
trician nor  client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not, 
but  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  pow- 
er :  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  the  an- 
cient clients  must  remain  inexact,  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  in  amount,  and  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy'  that  the  clientes  had  votes 
in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :  they  were  therefore 
registered  in  the  censors'  books,  and  could  have 
quiritarian  ownership.  (Yid.  Centumtiei.)  They 
had,  therefore,  the  commercium,  possibly  the  con- 
nubium, and  certainly  the  sufTragium.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dionysius  understood  them  to  have 
the  sutfragium  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  but,  if 
such  was  the  legal  status  of  a  cliens,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  exposition  of  their  relation  to  the  patri- 
cians, as  given  by  some  modern  writers,  can  be  al- 
ogether  correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
patronus  and  patricius  were  originally  convertible 
terms,  at  least  until  the  plebs  obtained  the  honores. 
From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons  for  a  petson 
being  a  cliens  of  a  patricius  would  cease  ;  for  the 
plebeians  had  acquired  political  importance,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  competent  to  advise  their  clients. 
This  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  transi- 
tion to  the  clientela  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Repub- 
lic.' 

Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and  the 
old  clientes  to  be  fully  established,  there  is  still  room 
for  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
clientes,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  state 
before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was  made  equal  to  that 
of  the  patricians. 

This  question  is  involved  in  almost  inextricable 
perplexity,  and  elements  must  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation which  have  hitherto  hardly  been  noticed. 
Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  must  be  pre- 
faced or  followed  by  an  apology. 

CLIENTE'LA.     {Vid.  Chens.) 

CLI'MAX.       {Vill.  TOEMENTUM.) 

♦JLINOPOD'IUM  (iiki.voTt6di.ov),  a  plant  deriving 
its  tame  from  the  resemblance  which  its  round  flow- 
er bears  to  the  foot  of  a  couch  {kUvj;,  "  a  couch," 
and  TToiif,  -d(!of,  "  a  foot.")  It  is  most  probably  the 
Clinopodium  vulgarc,  or  Field  Basil,  as  Bauhin  and 
others  think.  According  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  how- 
evor,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Satureia  Grtcca.  Sib- 
tb.orp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  in 
the  island  of  Crete." 

CLrPEUS'(a(ii«'c),  the  large  shield  worn  by  the 


1.  (ii.,  56.)— 2.  (Huso,  Lchrbuch,  &c.,  i.,  458.)— 3.  (Dioscor. 
^J^    99.— niUorbeck,  Flora  Classioa,  p.  154.) 
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Greeks  an".  Romans,  which  was  originally  of  a  cu. 
cular  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Prcetus  and  Acrisius  of  Argos,'  and  therefore  is 
called  dipeiis  Argolicus,'  and  likened  to  the  sun 
(Compare,  alsr,  uaniSa  iravToa'  Hariv,'  afsmda;  ri 
TO/cXouf.')  But  the  clipeus  is  often  represented  in 
Roman  sculpture  of  an  oblong  oval,  which  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  common  buckler  and 
that  of  Argos. 

It  was  sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  togeth- 
er,' and  therefore  is  called  trt'a,^  or  of  wood.  The 
wood  or  wicker  was  then  covered  over  with  ox- 
hides of  several  folds  deep,'  and  finally  bound 
round  the  edge  with  metal." 

The  outer  rim  is  termed  avrv^,'  jruf,'"  ■Kepi^cpeia, 
or  KVKkoc  (vid.  Antyx)."  In  the  centre  was  a  pro- 
jection called  b/z<jia/.6(  or  /leaofifuT^iov,  umbo,  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  weapon  by  itself  (cunotos  urn- 
bone  repellif-'),  or  caused  the  missiles  of  the  enemy 
to  glance  ofT  from  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A  spike,  or 
some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  b/ifaUs,  which  waa  called  the 
k7rou6d?t.tov. 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  used  a  belt  to 
support  the  shield ;  but  this  custom  was  subse- 
quently discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great  in 
convenience  (Md.'BALTEas,  p.  133),  and  the  follow- 
ing method  was  adopted  in  its  stead :  A  band  m 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  Kavuv,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affi-xed  a  number  of  small 
iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below  the 
inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to  steady 
the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Carians,"  was  termed  oxavov 
or  i5;t;avi/.  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  leather 
thong  (izdfiva^),  fixed  by  nails  at  certain  distances, 
so  that  it  formed  a  succession  of  loops  all  round, 
which  the  soldier  grasped  with  his  hand  (ififioXwn 
■KbpizauL  yevvaiav  ;f^pa'*).  The  annexed  woodcut, 
which  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this 
account  intelligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
terra  cotta  vases  published  by  Tischbein." 


1.  (Paus.,  ii.,  25,  6.)— 2.  (Virg.,  .Sn.,  iii.,  637.)— 3.  (Horn, 
II.,  iii.,  347  ;  v.,  453.)— 4.  (II.,  xiv.,  426  )— 5.  (Virj.,  JEn.,  »il.i 
632;  viii.,  625.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Supp.,  697.- Troad,  1201.  — Cy- 
clops, 7.)— 7.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  xii.,  925.)— S.  (Horn.,  U.,  in.,  295.— 
Liv.,  xlv.,  33.)— 9.  (Il.,xviii.,479.)— 10.  (Eurip.,  Troad,  1205.)- 
11.  (II..  xi.,  33.)  — 12.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  III.,  xlvi.,  5.)— 13.  (Herod, 
i.,  171.)— 14.  (Eurip.,  Hel.,  1390.)— 15.  (vol.  iv.,  tab.  20.) 
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At  the  close  of  a  war  it  was  customary  for  the 
Greeks  to  suspend  their  shields  in  the  temples, 
when  the  vop-naices  were  taken  off,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  imserviceable  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  which  custom  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristopha- 
nes,' when  he  saw  them  hanging  up  with  their 
handles  on. 

According  to  Livy,"  when  the  census  was  insti- 
tuted by  Servius  TuUius,  the  first  class  only  used 
the  clipeus,  and  the  second  were  armed  with  the  scti- 
tum  (vid.  Scutum)  ;  but  aflter  the  Roman  soldier  re- 
ceived pay,  the  clipeus  was  discontinued  altogether 
lor  the  Sabine  scutum.^  Diodorus  Siculus*  asserts 
that  the  original  form  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
square,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  changed  for 
that  ef  the  Tyrrhenians,  which  was  round. 


CLOACA. 

his  own,  when  the  order  was  given  to  unpile  arms;' 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  commander  under 
whom  he  fought.^ 

The  clipeus  was  also  used  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vapour  bath.     {Vid.  Baths,  p.  150.' 

CLITE'LLiE,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  therefort 
only  used  in  the  plural  number.'  In  Italy  the) 
were  commonly  used  with  mules  or  asses,*  but  it 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  o 
vvhich  an  instance  is  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
from  the  column  of  Trajan  ;  and  PlautiLss  figura 
lively  describes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  a  load 
of  any  kind,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  charged, 
as  homo  clitellarius. 


/^Vi'i 


The  Roman  shields  were  emblazoned  with  va- 
rious devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 
as  the  heroic  feats  of  their  ancestors ;'  or  with 
their  portraits,'  which  custom  is  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  beautiful  gem  from  the  antique,  in  which 
the  figure  of  Victory  is  represented  inscribing  upon 
a  clipeus  ihe  name  or  merits  of  some  deceased  hero. 

Each  soldier  had  also  his  own  name  inscribed 
upon  hia  shield,  in  order  that  he  might  readily  find 

1.  (T..S59.)— 2.  (i.,43.)— 3..(Liv.,Tiii.,8.— Compareii.,19.— 
Plutarch,  Kom.,  21,  p.  123.)— 4.  (Eclog.,  xxiii.,  3.)— 5.  (Viig., 
Sn.,  viii..  658.— Sil.  Ital.,  viii.,  386.1—6.  (Id.,  xvii.,  398.) 


A  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which,  from  theii 
undulations  in  hdl  and  valley,  were  thought  to  re- 
semble the  flowing  line  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  chtellae." 

GLOA'CA.  The  term  cloaca  is  generally  used 
by  the  historians  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
subterraneous  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
through  which  the  foul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aquee- 
ducts,  finally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber  • 
but  it  also  includes  within  its  meaning  any  smailei 
drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes,'  with 
which  almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  furnished, 
to  carry  off  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit.' 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny' 
as  urhs  pensilis. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,"  and  which  was  formed  to 
carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the  Fo- 
rum. The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  ol 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  woik  ;  it  is  not  the  pep- 
erino  of  -Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the 
common  building-stone  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  it  is  the  "  tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  many 
places  in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterward  supplant- 
ed in  pubUc  buildings  by  the  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino."  This  cloaca  was  formed  by  three  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  ol 
wliich  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
about  14  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  7i  palms  long  and  4J-  high,  and  joined  to- 
gether without  cement.  The  manner  of  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  on  the 
spot,  where  a  part  of  it  is  uncovered  near  the  arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  insula   Tiherina, 


1.  (Veget.,  il.,  17.)— 2.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex.,  68)— 3.  (Hot 
Sat.,  I.,  v.,  47.— Plaut.,  Most.,  III.,  i!.,  91.)— 4.  (Hor.,  1.  c- 
Plaut.,  lb.,  93.)— 5.  (ib.,  94.)— 6.  (Festus.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Ulpian, 
Dig.  43,  tit.  23,  s.  1.)— 8.  (Strab.,  v.,  8,  p.  167,  ed  S:ebenk.)-- 
9.  (H.  N.,  xxivi.,  24,  3.)— 10.  (Liv.,  i.,  38.— Pliti.— Dionys.- II 
cc.)— 11    (Arnold,  Hist.  Kom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  52.) 
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Btill  remains  in  the  state  referred  to  by  Pliny.'  It 
is  r(!presented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  the 
adjacent  buildings  as  thty  still  exist,  the  modern 
fabrics  only  which  encumber  the  site  being  left  out. 


Tlie  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
that  a  cart  {afta^a,  vehes)  loaded  with  hay  could 
pass  down  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this 
stupendous  work ;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassius  also  states" 
that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed 
through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which  Pliny^  probably 
alludes  in  the  expression  urhs  suiter  navigata  ;  and 
their  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  embouchures  through  which  the  waters  poured 
into  them  {vid.  Canalis),  are  still  farther  testified  by 
the  exploits  of  Nero,  who  threw  down  the  sewers 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly  riots.* 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  formed  by  Tarquin  extended 
only  from  the  Forum  to  the  .river,  but  was  subse- 
quently continued  as  far  up  as  the  Subura,  of  which 
branch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1742.'  This  was  the  crypta  Suburcc  to  which  Juve- 
nal refers.' 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
cloacce  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
partly  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an  assessment 
called  cloacarium.''  Under  the  Republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  intrusted  to  the 
censors  ;  but  under  the  Empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  cloacarum  curalorcs, 
mention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions,"  who 
employed  condemned  criminals  in  the  task.' 

KAOriHS  AIKH  {kXotzk  'ilKri),  the  civil  action 
for  theft,  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
disEtetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier"  in- 


1.  (I.e.)— 2.  (xlii.,43.)— 3.  (II.N.,iixvi.,24,3.)— 4.  (Suet., 
Nero,  26.— Compare  Uiunys.,  x.,  53.— Cic,  Pro  Sext.,  35.) — 5. 
(Venuti,  Antichitd  di  Roma,  torn,  i.,  p.  98. — Ficoroni,  Vestigie  di 
Jloma,  p.  74,  75.)— 6.  (Sjt.,  v.,  100.)— 7.  (Ulpi.-in,  Dig.  7,  tit.  1, 
e.  27,  tf  3.)— 8.  (ap.  Grut.,  p.  cxcvii.,  5  ;  p.  cxcviii.,.2,  3, 4,  5  ;  p. 
cclii.,  1.— tJlpian,  DiK.43,tit.23,  S.2.)— 9.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  41.) 
•-10.  (AU.Proccas,07.) 
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ters  to  have  been  under  the  presidency  of  the  thes- 
motheta;,  whether  the  prosecutor  preferred  his  ac- 
cusation by  way  of  ypafi;  or  Hkti.  We  learn  from 
the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes,'  that  the  criminal, 
upon  conviction,  was  obliged  to  pay  twice  the  value 
of  the  theft  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  latter  recovered 
the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that,  failing  of  this,  he 
was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that  the  court 
might  inflict  an  additional  penalty,  and  that  the 
criminal  might  be  confined  in  the  stocks  (jrodo/cdft/oj) 
five  days  and  as  many  nights.  In  some  cases,  a 
person  that  had  been  robbed  was  permitted  by  the 
Attic  law  to  enter  .the  house  in  which  he  suspected 
his  property  was  concealed,  and  institute  a  seareli 
for  it  Ifupfv)  ■'  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
powers  he  was  supplied  with  to  enforce  'this  right. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor 
might  proceed  by  way  of  ypafq,  and,  when  the  de- 
linquent was  detected  in  the  act,  by  aizayayri  or 
e<j)r/-y7iatg.  To  these,  however,  a  penalty  of  lOOO 
drachmas  was  attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed 
in  establishing  his  case  ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintifl 
would  often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of 
obtaining  redress.^  In  the  aggravated  cases  of  steal- 
ing in  the  daytime  property  of  greater  amount  than 
50  drachmae,  or  by  night  anything  whatsoever  (and 
upon  this  occasion  the  owner  was  permitted  to 
wound,  and  even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight), 
the  most  trifling  article  from  a  gymnasium,  or  any- 
thing worth  10  drachmae  from  the  ports  or  public 
baths,  the  law  expressly  directed  an  aTrayuyr/  to 
the  Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
oifender,*  If  the  yi>a<^fi  were  adopted,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  punishment  was  fixed  by  the  court; 
but  biith  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a 
A'/£77,  besides  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the 
disfranchisement  (un/iia)  of  the  criminal  would  be 
a  necessary  incident  of  conviction.' 

♦CLYMTNON  {KXvfievov),  a  plant,  about  whicli 
the  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Sprengel, 
in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  adheres  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Fabiiis  iJulumna,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
ScovpiuTus  verwicidatus.  Sibthorp,  however,  con- 
tends for  the  Cunvolvulus  scpiujjij  or  Great  Bind- 
weed.' 

'CLUP'EA,  a  very  small  species  of  Fish,  found, 
according  to  Pliny,'  in  the  Po,  and  which,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  destroys  a  large  kind  of  fish  named  At- 
tilus  (a  species  of  sturgeon),  by  attaching  itself  to  a 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  PUny  very  probably 
refers  to  one  of  those  numerous  parasitical  animals 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  branchiae  of  othei 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood  ;  perhaps  to  a  species  ol 
small  lamprey.'  In  modern  ichthyology,  the  name 
Clupca  has  been  assigned  by  Linnasus  to  the  whole 
herring  family.' 

CNAPHOS  (Ki-a^of).     (TjW.  Toemen-tum.) 

*CNEO'RUM  (Kviupov),  according  to  Stackhouse 
and  Sprengel,  the  Daphne  Cneorum.  Galen  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  nvijaTpov  of  Hippocrates.  Two 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  wniters,  the 
white  and  black,  of  which  the  former  was  the  more 
remarkable  for  its  perfume.  The  Cneorum  is  the 
Casia  spoken  of  in  the  Georgics  of  VirgU  among 
the  food  for  bees.  The  whole  question  is  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Martyn." 

♦CNICUS  or  GNECUS  (Kv/xof,  kvtjko^),  a  species 
of  plant,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  Carduvs 
Bcncdictus,  but  which  the  commentator  on  Mesue, 
the  translator  of  Avicenna,  Dodonaeus,  Aliston,  and 


1.  (c.  Timocr.,  733.)— 2.  (Anstoph.,  Nubes,  497.— Plato,  De 
Lefr.,  xii.,  954.)— 3.  (Demosth.,c.  Androt.,  601.)— 4.  (Demosth., 
c.  Timocr.,  736,  1.)^^.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  358.)— 6.  (Dioi 
cor.,  iv.,  13.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  ix.,  15.)— 8- 
(Plin.,  ed.  Panckoucke,  vol.  vii.,  p,  161.)— 9.  (GrifRth's  Caviel, 
vol.  X.,  p.  434.)  — 10.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10  ;  vi ,  I,  *<• 
-Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  213.) 
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^pre^gel,  concur  in  setting  down  for  the  Carlhamus 
tinctarius,  or  Bastard  Saffron.' 

*CNIDE  (/cvWi;).     {Vid.  Acalephe.) 

*CNIPS  or  SGNIPS  (,Kviip,  mvif),  a  numerous 
genus  of  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees.  They  form  the  Aphis,  L.  The  Cnips  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  Kuvuf.' 

♦CNIPOL'OGUS  (oiTToAoyof),  the  name  of  a 
bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.^  According  to 
Gesner,  it  is  the  white  Wagtail,  or  Motacilla  alba. 
Aristotle  describes  it  as  of  an  ashy  colour  (sTrodoei- 
Stis),  and  marked  with  spots  {na-acTiKToq),  and  as 
having  a  little  cry  (^uvet  6i  /uKpov).  This  account 
suits  very  well  the  Motacilla  A.,  and  its  cry  of  guit, 
giiit.  It  is  ranked  by  the  Greek  naturalists  among 
the  aKvmo^uya,  and  the  Motacilla,  it  is  well  known, 
makes  as  much  havoc  among  ilies,  gnats,  and  small- 
er insects  as  either  the  fly-catchers  or  swallows.* 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  robe,  is  mentioned  by 
various  Latin  authors,  but  most  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.'  From 
their  expressions  we  learn  that  it  had  a  great  de- 
gree of  transparency,  that  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by  women  of  loose  reputa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  en- 
ricjhed  with  stripes  of  gold.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was 
spun  and  woven  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  high  celebrity  for  the  manufactures  of  that 
island."     The  annexed  woodcut  is  from  a  painting 


discovered  at  Pompeii.'  It  represents  a  lady  wear- 
ing a  tunic  of  almost  perfect  transparency,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  Coa  vestis. 
Her  headdress  is  of  the  kind  called  ncKpiKpaloc;  in 
Greek,  and  reticulum  in  Latin,  which  also  occurs  in 
a  figure  on  page  187. 

COA'CTOR.  This  name  was  applied  to  collect- 
ors of  various  sorts,  e.  g.,  to  the  servants  of  the 
publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them ;'  also  to  those  who 
collected  the  money  from  the  purchasers  of  things 
sold  at  a  public  auction.  Horace'  informs  us  that 
his  father  was  a  coactor  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
the  servants  of  the  money-changers  were  so  called, 
from  collecting  their  debts  for  them."  The  "  coac- 
tores  agminis"  were  the  soldiers  who  brought  up 
the  rear  of  a  line  of  march. 

•COCALIS  {Koxali^  tov  airov),  the  Agrostemma 


1.  (Theophrast.,  i.,  13  ;  vi.,  4.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  187.— Adams, 
Ap[iena.,  s.  V.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  ".—Adams,  Append., 
'■  v.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 4.  (Compare  Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol. 
m.,p.52.)— 5.  (Tibull.,  ii.,  4 ;  ii.,  6.— Propert.,  i.,  2  ;  ii.,  1  :  i?., 
2;  iv.,  5.— Ilor.,  Carm.,  IV.,  jiii.,  13.— Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  101.— Ovid, 
Ak  Am.,  ii.,  298.)— 6.  (Aristotle,  II.  A.,  v.,  19.)— 7.  (Mus.  Bor- 
bomco,  viii.,  5.)— 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Rab.  Post.,  11.)— 9.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi., 
M.)— 10.  (Cic.,  Pro  CtaeDt    64.) 


Githago.  Its  English  name,  Com-Cockle,  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  ancient  appellation,  as  Ad- 
ams remarks.' 

♦COCCUM,  or  COCCI  GRANUM,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  t  pe- 
des of  grain,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  crim:ion 
colour,  but  which  modem  naturalists  have  discov- 
ered to  be  a  kind  of  insect  (kermes).  The  Quercus 
cocci/era  is  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them, 
and  it  is  from  their  name  (coccum,  coccus)  that  the 
term  cochineal  has  been  derived.  The  coccus  of  the 
ancients  came  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa." 

*COCCYG'EA  {KOKKvyca),  a  species  of  plant  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,  and  which,  according  to 
Schneider,  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Rhus 
cotinus,  L.  It  appears  from  Sibthorp  that  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  make  a  flame-red  colour  from  it.^ 

*COCCYME'LEA  (KOKuvfiTj^ia),  a  kind  of  Plum. 
Isidorus  says,  '*  Coccymela,  quam  Latini  oh  colorcm 
prunum  vacant,  cujus  generis  Damascena  mclior." 
Sprengel  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Prunus 
insiticia,  or  Bullace-tree,  a  well-known  species  of 
plum.  Sibthorp's  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  Pru- 
nus domestica.  The  Damask  plums,  or  ra  Kara  rriv 
Aaftaaxrivov,  of  Galen,  are  much  commended  by  an- 
cient authors.* 

♦COCCYX  (kokkv^.  I.  The  Cuckoo,  or  Cuculus 
canorus.  Its  history  is  correctly  given  by  Aristo- 
tle.' "  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modern  naturalists,"  observes  Griffith,  "we  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greatest  absurdity  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  cuckoo.  It  would  seem  that 
everything  the  most  monstrous  in  fable,  or  the  most 
odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these 
inoffensive  birds  :  and  this,  because  men  could  not 
discover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  has  em- 
ployed to  give  to  this  species  manners,  habits,  and 
a  model  of  life  altogether  opposite  to  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckoos  a 
distinguishing  character  from  all  other  known  ani- 
mals.'" The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuckoo 
in  high  estimation,  as  do  also  the  modem  Italians. 

*II.  A  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Trigla 
Cuculus,  L.  It  is  the  Red  Gurned,  or  Rotchet ;  in 
French,  Rouget  or  Refait.'' 

*COCCO'NES  {KOKKuve;),  the  seed  of  the  Punica 
granata,  or  Pomegranate.' 

*COCH'LEA  (KoxViai),  the  SnaU,  a  genus  of 
Mollusca.  Of  snails  there  are  three  sorts,  the  Sea, 
the  River,  and  the  Land.  The  last  are  the  Helices, 
one  of  which,  the  Helix  pomalia,  or  edible  snail, 
was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  ancients,  as  Adams  remarks, 
must  have  been  also  well  acquainted  with  the  Helix 
fruticum  and  the  H.  arbustm-um.'  "  The  uses  of 
the  Helices,  or  Snails,"  observes  Grifiith,  "  are  not 
very  numerous.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  lar- 
ger species,  and  especially  the  garden-snails  (i/.  po- 
matia,  L.),  serve  for  the  aUment  of  man  in  many 
countries.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,"  con- 
sumed great  quantities  of  them ;  and  they  must  have 
been  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  since  that  au- 
thor has  thought  fit  to  give,  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  name  of  him  who  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  these  animals  in  sorts  of  parks  or  de- 
pots, and  of  fattening  them  with  particular  substan- 
ces.   The  best  came  from  the  island  of  Astvpalaja 


1.  (Myrepsus,  iv.,  2.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Theo- 
plrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  16.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  48.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ivi.,  12.> 
—3.  (Theophrast.,  iii.,  16.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Theo- 
phrast., i.,  11.— Dioscor.,  i.,  174.— Geopon.,  x.,  73.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  ix.,  20.)— 6.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  520.)— 7.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  9.— .a;iian,  N.  A.,  x.,  11 
—Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Harpocr.,  Morb.  Mulier,,  1  )— 9 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  56  ) 
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one  of  the  Cyclades ;  the  smallest  from  Reate,  in 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  the  largest  from  lUyria. 
The  Romans  also  greatly  esteemed  the  snails  of  Si- 
cily, of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  island  of  Ca- 
prea.  They  shut  them  up  in  sorts  of  warrens,  and 
fattened  them  there  with  cooked  meat,  flour,  &c 
It  was  Fulvius  Hirpinas  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar.  He  carefully  separa- 
ted each  species,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  indi- 
viduals whose  shells  contained  ocloginta  guadranies, 
about  ten  quarts.  All  this  history  is  taken  from 
Pliny ;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  confu- 
sion in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  produ- 
ced by  education ;  for  Varro,'  after  whom  he  writes, 
says  the  same  only  concerning  the  African  species, 
which  naturally  attained  to  these  dimensions.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of  educating  snails 
was  practised  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  Ma- 
crobius  says  nothing  about  it.'" 

CO'CHLEA  (Kox?iia(),  which  properly  means  a 
snail,  was  also  used  in  several  other  significations. 

I.  It  signified  a  screw,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  so  named  from  its  spiral  form,  which  re- 
sembles the  worming  of  a  shell.  The  woodcut  an- 
nexed represents  a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting 


on  the  wall  of  the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia,  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
(cochlea:)  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
linen  presses. 

A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used  in 
oil  and  wine  presses.'  The  tliread  of  the  screw,  for 
which  the  Latin  language  has  no  appropriate  term, 
is  called  nepiKox^iov  in  Greek. 

II.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  pump 
for  raising  water,  invented  by  Archimedes,*  from 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Archime- 
dean screw.    It  is  described  at  length  by  Vitruvius." 

A  pump  of  this  kind  was  used  for  discharging  the 
bilge-water  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  which  was  built 
under  the  directions  of  Archimedes.* 

III.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  door,  through  which  the  wild  beasts  passed 
from  their  dens  into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre.' 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  cage,  open  on  one  side  like 
a  lantern,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot  and  within  a 
shell,  like  the  machines  used  in  the  convents  and 
foundling  hospitals  of  Italy,  termed  rote,  so  that  any 
particular  beast  could  be  removed  from  its  den  into 
the  arena  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 


1.  'VaiTo,  R.  K.,  iii.,  14.)— 2.  (Grimth's  Cuvior,  vol.  xii.,  p. 
339.)~-j.  (Vitniv.,  vi.,  9,  p.  180,  eU.  Bipont.— Palladius,  IV.,  x., 
10;  II.,  xix.,  1.)  —  4.  (Diod.  Sic,  i.,  34;  v.,  37.  —  Compare 
St.ab.,  xvii.,  30.)— 5.  (x.,  11.)— 6.  (Athon.,  v.,  43.)— 7.  (Varro, 
n  K.,  iii.,  6,  J  3.) 
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same  time;  and  therefore  it  is  recommended  by 
Varro'  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  aviary,  so  that 
the  person  could  go  in  and  out  without  affording 
the  birds  an  opportunity  of  flying  away.  Schneider » 
however,  maintains  that  the  cochlea  in  question  was 
nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  (cataphracta)  raised 
by  a  screw,  which  interpretation  does  not  appear  sc 
probable  as  the  one  given  above. 

CO'CHLEAR  (Kox?uapwv)  was  a  kind  of  spoon 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  a  point  ai 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  hollow  lik( 
our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  used  foi 
drawing  snails  (cochlea)  out  of  then  shells,  and  eat 
ing  them,  whence  it  derived  its  i.ame ;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  &c.  Martial'  men- 
tions both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear  : 

"  Sum  cochleis  habilia  nee  sum  minus  utilis  ovis."' 

Cochlear  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  smaD 
measure  like  our  spoonful.  According  to  Rhemni- 
us  Fannius,  it  was  J^  of  the  cyathus. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  caudex,  as  Claudius  and 
Clodius,  clausirum.  and  clostrum,  cauda  and  coda. 
Cato'  still  used  the  form  caudex  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  afterward  codex  was  used  exclusively.'  Tbe 
word  originally  signified  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,' 
and  was  also  applied  to  designate  anything  composed 
of  large  pieces  of  wood,  whence  the  small  fishing 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  which  may  originally 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  construct- 
ed of  several  roughly-hewn  planks  nailed  together 
in  a  rude  and  simple  manner,  were  called  naves  can- 
dicaria,  or  codicaria,  or  caudicea.'  The  surname  ol 
Caudex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be  traced 
to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex  was  es- 
pecially applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound  together 
and  hned  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the  purpose  cf 
writing  upon  them ;  and  when,  at  a  later  age,  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  or  other  materials  were  substituted 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
the  name  of  codex  was  still  applied  to  them.'  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  tab- 
let on  which  a  bill  was  written ;  and  the  tribune 
Cornelius,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  forbade  his 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himself 
(legit  codicem  suum").  At  a  still  later  period,  during 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  word  was  used  to  ex- 
press any  collection  of  laws  or  constitutions  of  the 
emperors,  whether  made  by  private  individuals  or 
by  public  authority.     See  the  following  articles. 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMOGENI- 
A'NUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  if  tbis 
title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collections.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  were  two 
codices,  compiled  respectively  by  Gregorianus  and 
Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes,  though,  as  it 
seems,  incorrectly,  called  Gregorius  and  Hermoge- 
nes.  The  codex  of  Gregorianus  consisted  of  thir- 
teen books  at  least,  which  were  divided  into  titles 
The  fragments  of  this  codex  begin  with  constitu- 
tions of  Septimius  Severus,  and  end  with  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  The  codex  of  Hermogenianus,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  only  quoted  by  titles,  and  it 
also  contains  constitutions  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian ;  it  may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  of  one  boolt 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  supplement  or 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  of,  the  other.  The 
name  Hermogenianus  is  always  placed  after  that  o( 
Gregorianus  when  this  code  is  quoted.    According 


1.  (1.  0.)— 2.  (in  hid.  Script.  R.  R.,  s.  t.  Cavea.)— 3.  (xiv., 
121.)— 4.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  4.— Patron.,  33.)-5. 
(ap.  Front.,  Epist.  ad  M.  Anton.,  i.,  2.) — 6.  (Compai-e  Ovid,  Met., 
xii.,432.)— 7.  (Virg.,  Geoig.,  ii.,  30.— Cnlamdla,  xii.,  19.-Plin., 
II.  N.,  xvi.,  30.) — 8.  (Fest.  and  Varro,  ap.  Nonium,  liii.,  12.— 
Gellius,  X.,  25.)— 9.  (Cic,  Verr.,  ii.,  1,  36.— Dig.  32,  lit  1,  » 
52.— Sucton.,  Orta-.,  101.)— 10.  {Vid.  Cic.  in  Vat,  2.— Ascol 
Pod.  in  Argiun.  ad  Cornbl.,  p.  58,  ed.  Orclli.) 


CODEX  JUSllNIANEUS. 

to  the  Consultationes,  the  Codex  of  Hermogenianus 
also  contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
linian  II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  dowri  the 
compiler  to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  he  wrote.  These  codices 
were  not  made  by  imperial  authority,  so  far  as 
we  know  :  they  were  the  work  of  private  individu- 
als, but  apparently  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indirectly 
by  the  fact  of  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
leing  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregoria- 
lus  and  Hermogenianus.' 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'US.  In  February  of  the 
I  ear  A.D.  538,  Justinian  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  to  make  a  new  collection 
of  imperial  constitutions.  Among  these  ten  were 
Tribonianus,  who  was  afterward  employed  on  the 
Digesta  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Theophilus,  a 
teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The  commission 
was  directed  to  compile  one  code  from  those  of 
Gregorianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  and 
also  from  the  constitutions  of  Theodosius  made 
subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  success- 
ors, and  from  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  himself 
The  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  em- 
powered them  to  omit  unnecessary  preambles,  repe- 
titions, contradictions,  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex- 
press the  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned  in  brief  language,  and  to  place  them 
under  appropriate  titles ;  to  add  to,  take  from,  or 
vary  the  words  of  the  old  constitutions,  when  it 
might  be  necessary,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  time 
in  the  several  constitutions,  by  preserving  the  dates 
and  the  consuls'  names,  and  also  by  arranging  them 
under  their  several  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  collection  was  to  include  rescripts  and  edicts, 
as  well  as  constitutiones  properly  so  called.  Four- 
teen months  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
code  was  completed  and  declared  to  be  law,  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derive!  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
as  of  legal  authority.' 

The  Digest  or  Pandect,  and  the  Institutiones, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which,  fifty  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  accordingly,  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianus  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phceni- 
cia,  and  three  others.  The  new  code  was  promul- 
gated at  Constantinople  on  the  16th  of  November, 
534,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  consti- 
tutiones, and  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus 
Codex,  was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  {secun- 
da  edito,  repclita  prcslectio,  Codex  repetita  prtelectio- 
nis)  is  the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve 
books,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  the  first  edition  con- 
tained. The  constitutiones  are  arranged  under 
their  several  titles,  in  the  order  of  time  and  with 
the  names  of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were 
respectively  made,  and  their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  farther 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ;  a 
circumstance  owing,  in  part,  to  the  use  made  of 
the  earlier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 


1.  (Zimmem,  Geschichte  des  Rflmischen  Pnvatrechts,  Heidelb., 
1826. — Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichto  des  Rom,  Rechts,  Ber- 
lin, 1832.— Frag.  Cod.  Greg,  et  Hermog.,  m  Schulting's  Juris- 
pradentia  Vet.,  <tc.,  and  in  the  Jus  Civile  Antejustin.,  Berol., 
1815.) — 2.  (Constit.  de  Justin.  Cod.  Confirmando.) 
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Code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  their  earliei 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  ivritings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.' 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and,  consequently,'  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  Code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fact  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  The- 
odosian code  and  the  Novelise.  The  order  of  the 
subject  matter  in  this  Code  corresponds,  in  a  certain 
way,  with  that,  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the  seven 
parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the  Digest  are 
distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code.  The  matter  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  is  placed  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  which,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Digest ;  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Code.  The  following  books  of 
the  Code,  the  ninth  included,  correspond  respective- 
ly, in  a  general  way,  to  the  following  parts  of  the 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  and  are  referred  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  in  the  second 
edition."  Several  constitutions,  which  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  have  been  restored 
by  Charondas,  Cujacius,  and  Contius,  from  the 
Greek  version  of  them.  For  the  editions  of  the 
Code,  see  Corpus  Jueis.^ 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year  429, 
Theodosius  II.,  commonly  called  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  generates  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus  {ad  simititudinem  Gregoriani  ct 
Hermogeniani  Codicis).  In  435,  the  instructions 
were  renewed  or  repeated  ;  but  the  commissioners 
were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
the  head  of  both  commissions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  originally  the  design  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  make  a  code  which  should  be  supple- 
mentaiy  to,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  Codex  Gre- 
gorianus and  Hermogenianus,  but  also  to  complete 
a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the  classical  jurists, 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Constantine! 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  commission  did 
not  accomphsh  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  was  compiled  by  the  second  commis- 
sion. This  code  was  completed,  and  promulgated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  438,  and  declared 
to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  constitutions  made 
since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(438)  the  Code  was  forwarded  to  Valentinian  III., 
the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Theodosi- 
us forwarded  to  Valentinian  his  new  constitutions 
(novellcB  constitutiones),  which  had  been  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  Code  ;  and  these,  also,  were 
in  the  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
Western  Empire.  So  long  as  a  connexion  existed 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  name  NoveUee 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  Theodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novellaj 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  of  the  time  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  De  Bonis  Vacantibus,  A.D.  468. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his  No- 


1.  {Constit.  de  Emendatione  Cod.  Dom.  Jastin.)— 2.  (Instil 
2,  tit.  20,8.27;  4,  tit.  6,  s.  24.)— 3.  (Zimmern,  &c.— Hugo,Lehl' 
buch  der  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts,  &g.) 
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Tellffi,  exist  in  ;heir  genuine  state.  The  boolcs  are 
divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdivided  into 
sections  or  laws.  The  valuable  edition  of  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  (6  vols,  fol.,  Lugd.,  1665,  re-edited  by  Rit- 
ter,  Lips.,  1736-1745,  fol.)  contains  the  Code  in  its 
complete  form,  except  the  first  five  books  and  the 
begmning  of  the  sixth,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  {vid. 
Breviarium).  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edi- 
tion of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jus  Civile  Ante- 
justinianeum.  But  the  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Breviarium  at  Milan  by  Clossius,  and  of  a  Pa- 
limpsest of  the  Theodosian  Code  at  Turin  by  Pey- 
ron,  has  contributed  largely  both  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this  code,  and  has 
added  numerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first 
five  books,  particularly  to  the  first.  Hanoi's  dis- 
coveries, also,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
later  books. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
the  Breviarium  is  very  scanty ;  262  laws,  or  frag- 
ments of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
(if  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  reduced  to  200. 

The  Novellae  Constitutiones  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  in  the  Jus 
Civile  Antejustininnewm. 

The  commission  of  Theodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  constitutiones  according  to  their 
subject,  and  under  each  subject  according  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  separate  those  which  contained 
different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  notr  essen- 
tial or  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecclesiasticum 
in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodosius  in  the 
first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices  ;  and  the  second, 
bird,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  treat 
of  jus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a 
model,  was  the  order  of  the  praetorian  edict,  and  of 
the  writers  on  the  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains 
the  laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
that  relating  to  the  jus  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
begins  with  crimes.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  former. 
The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  it  was 
epitomized,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the  Visigoth 
Lex  Romana  {vid.  Breviaeium)  ;  and  the  Burgun- 
dian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani  Liber 
Responsorum,  was  founded  upon  it. 
CODICI'LLUS.  (Vid.  Testamentdm.) 
COE'MPTIO.  (Vid,.  Marriage.) 
CCENA.  As  the  Roman  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 
of  all  under  the  most  important  one.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  designed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
familiar  day  of  the  Romans.  No  one  who  remem- 
bers the  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
in  our  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
expect  the  same  description  of  domestic  manners 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  period  of  time.  It  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Augustai.  age,  noticing  incidental- 
ly the  most  remarkable  deviations,  either  on  the 
side  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
gan the  day  was  the  jentaculum,  a  word  derived,  as 
Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  a  jejunio  solvendo, 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  aKpana/io;.  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prandicula  or  silatum. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of  children, 
or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as  Nonius 
adds,"  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meal  (if  we 
may  so  express  it)  was  not  likely  to  have  any  very 
regular  time  :  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  however, 
seem  to  fix  the  hour  at  about  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.'  Bread,  as  we  learn  from  the  epi- 
gram just  quoted,  formed  the  substantial  part  of  this 
early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese,'  or  dried  fruit,  as 
dates  and  raisins,*  was  sometimes  added.  'The 
jentaculum  of  Vitellius'  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character  ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prandium  or  luncheon,  with 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal : 
"  Quantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare."' 
As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place,' 
"  Cum  sale  panis 
Lalrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet," 
agreeably  with  Seneca's  account,'  "Panis  deinie 
siccus  et  sine  mensa  prandium,  post  quod  nan  sunt  la- 
vanda  manus."  From  the  latter  passage  we  learn 
incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty  meal,  such  as  sail- 
ors' and  soldiers'"  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  prandium  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  hfe  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny"  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  following  the 
ancient  custom  in  taking  luncheon  ;  but  again,"  in 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfashioned  person, 
he  mentions  no  other  meal  but  the  carta.  The  fol- 
lowing references"  seem  to  prove  that  luncheon 
was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  there  were  many  who,  like  Vitellius,  could 
avail  themseVes  of  all  the  various  times  which  the 
different  fasliions  of  the  day  allowed  ('•  epulas  trifw- 
riam  semper,  interdum  quadrifariam  dispertiebat,  in 
jentacula  et  prandia,  et  coenas,  comissationcsque ;  Jor 
die  omnibus  sufficiens,  vomitandi  consueludine"").  It 
would  evidently  be  absurd,  however,  to  lay  down 
uniform  rulps  for  matters  of  individual  caprice,  or 
of  fashion  at  best. 

The  prandium,  called  by  Suetonius"  cibus  meridi- 
anus,  was  usually  taken  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock.^'  For  the  luxjirious  palate,  as  we  gather 
incidentally  from  Horace's  Satires,  very  different 
provision  was  made  from  what  was  described  above 
as  his  own  simple  repast.  Fish  was  a  requisite  of 
the  table :" 

"  Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendcns  pisces  hyemat  mare  ;" 
to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added : 

"  Nisi  Hymeltia  mclla  Falcrno 
Ne  biberis  diluta  ,-" 
which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer,"  who  recommends  a  weaker  mixture, 

"  Leni  pracordia  mulso 
Prolucris  melius," 
and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresh 
gathered  in  the  morning." 

The  words  of  Festus,  "  coma  apud  antiques  dice- 
batur  quod  nunc  prandium,"  have  given  much  trouble 
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to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  If  we 
translate  cana,  as,  according  to  our  notions,  we  ought 
to  do,  by  "  dinner,"  they  describe  exactly  the  alter- 
ation of  our  own  manners  during  the  last  century. 
The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  delrrmv,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Athenseus,  was  used  in  a  similar  way  for 
apianv,  also  affords  assistance.  Another  meal, 
termed  merenda,  is  mentioned  by  Isidore  and  Fes- 
tus,  for  which  several  refined  distinctions  are  pro- 
posed ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  differed 
from  the  prandium. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple-wood, 
or  even  of  ivory,'  was  covered  with  a  mantele,  and 
each  of  the  different  courses,  sometimes  ainounting 
to  seven,"  served  upon  a  ferculum  or  waiter.  In 
the  "  munda  supellex"  of  Horace,  great  care  was 
taken. 

"  Ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  map-pa, 
Comiget  Tiares ;  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Ostmdat  iibi  le."^ 
And  on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  vegetables,  was  served  up  on  a  single 
platter.' 

To  return  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usually 
consisted  of  three  courses  :  first,  the  promulsis  or 
antecana,^  called  also  gustalio,'  made  up  of  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  descri- 
bed by  Horace, 
"  Rapula,  lacluca,  radices,  qualia  lassum 

Perveilunt  stomachum,  siser,  alec,fiecula  Coay 
ilggs  also*  were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course 
that  they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  {ab  mo  Usque  ad 
mala).  In  the  promulsis  of  Trimalchio's  supper' — 
probably  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  Emperor  Nero 
— an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is  introduced,  bearing 
two  panniers,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  black  ol- 
ives, covered  with  two  large  dishes  inscribed  with 
Trimalchio's  name.  Next  come  dormice  (glires) 
on  small  bridges  sprinkled  with  poppy-seed  and 
honey,  and  hot  sausages  {tomacula)  on  a  silver  grid- 
iron (craticula),  with  Syrian  prunes  and  pomegran- 
ate berries  underneath.  These,  however,  were 
imperial  luxuries  ;  the  frugality  of  Martial  only  al- 
lowed of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives ;  indeed,  he 
himself  tells  us  that  the  promulsis  was  a  refinement 
of  modern  luxury.'"  Macrobius"  has  left  an  authen- 
tic record  of  a  cana,  pontificum,"  given  by  Lentulus 
on  his  election  to  the  office  of  flamen,  in  which  the 
first  course  alone  was  made  up  of  the  following 
dishes :  Several  kinds  of  shell-fish  (echini,  oslrece 
crudce,  pelorides,  spondyli,  glycomarides,  murices  pur- 
pura, balani  albi  ct  nigri),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
fatted  hen  (gallina  ahilis),  beccaficoes  (ficedulce), 
nettles  {urticee),  the  haunches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar 
{lumhi  capragini,  aprugni),  rich  meats  made  into 
pasties  (altilia  ex  farina  involuta),  many  of  which  are 
twice  repeated  in  the  inventory. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  even 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
course  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengerus.'^  Of 
birds,  the  Guinea-hen  (Afra  avis),  the  pheasant  {Pha- 
siana,  so  called  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 
the  thrush,  were  most  in  repute ;  the  liver  of  a  ca- 
pon steeped  in  milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  {ficedu- 
la.)  dressed  with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.'*  The 
peacock,  according  to  Macrobius,"  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at  an  inaugural 
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supper,  and  acquired  such  -^lute  among  the  Romai 
gourmands  as  to  be  comononly  sold  for  fifty  denarii 
Other  birds  are  mentioned,  as  the  duck  (anas^),  es- 
pecially its  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock  {attar 
gen),  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  {phmnicopterus"),  ths 
tongue  of  which.  Martial  tells  us,  especially  com 
mended  itself  to  the  delicate  palate.  Of  fish,  the 
variety  was  perhaps  still  greater :  the  charr  (sea- 
ms), the  turbot  (rhombus),  the  sturgeon  (acipenscr), 
the  mullet  (muUus),  were  highly  prized,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of 
Nasidienus,  an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns 
swimming  in  the  sauce.'  Of  solid  meat,  pork 
seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish,  especially 
sucking-pig  ;*  the  paps  of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk 
(sumen^),  the  flitch  of  bacon  (petaso'),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (vulva'),  are  all  mentioned  by  Martial.  Boar's 
flesh  and  venison  were  also  in  high  repute,  espe- 
cially the  former,  described  by  JuvenaP  as  animal 
propter  convivia  natum.  Condiments  were  added  to 
most  of  these  dishes  :  such  were  the  muria,  a  kind 
of  pickle  made  from  the  tunny-fish ;'  the  garum  so- 
ciorum,  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  mackerel 
(scomber),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
alec,  a  sort  of  brine ;  ftex,  the  sediment  of  wine, 
&c.,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we  must  again  refer 
the  reader  to  Catius's  learned  instructer.'"  Sever- 
al kinds  of  /ung't"  are  mentioned,  truffles  (bolcti), 
mushrooms  (tuberes),  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  for  larger 
dishes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  artistes  of  impe- 
rial Rome  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the  prep- 
aration and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a  large 
household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this  important 
part  of  domestic  economy  was  intrusted  weie  four, 
the  butler  (promus),  the  cook  (archimagirus),  the 
arranger  of  the  dishes  (structor),  and  the  carvei 
(carptor  or  scissor).  Carving  was  taught  as  an  an, 
and,  according  to  Petronius,"  performed  to  the  sound 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gesticulations, 
"  Neque  enini  minima  discrimine  refert 
Quo  vultu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur."" 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
(ferculum,  repositorium)  is  brought  in,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each  of  which 
the  artiste  (structor)  had  placed  some  appropriate 
viand  :  a  goose  on  Aquarius ;  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
tarts  (scriblitcE)  and  cheesecakes  (placenta)  in  each 
scale,  on  Libra,  &c.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
slaves  come  forward,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish  ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats :  a  hare  with 
wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  the  middle  ;  and  four 
figures  of  Marsyas  at  the  corners,  pouring  hot  sauce 
(garum  piperatum)  over  the  fiSh  that  were  swim- 
ming in  the  Euripus  below.  So  entirely  had  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  shame  of  luxury,  since  the  days  when 
Cincius,  in  supporting  the  Fannian  law,  charged  his 
own  age  with  the  enormity  of  introducing  the  por- 
cus  Trojanus  (a  sort  of  pudding  stuffed  with  the 
flesh  of  other  animals'*). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigelhus  ab  ovo  Usque  ad  mala  cit- 
aret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans  usually 
ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (amygdala),  dried 
grapes  (uva  passes),  dates  (palmula,  laryota,  dactyli) ; 
of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called  edulia  mellila, 
dulciaria,  such  as  cheesecakes  (cupedice,  crustula,  li- 
ba,  placenta,  artologani),  almond-cakes  (cop/a),.  tarts 
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'^scnblitiB),  whence  the  maker  of  them  was  called 
pistor  dulciarius,  placenlarius,  libarius,  &c. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  with  his  Tnappa  or  napkin,' 
and  in  his  dinner-dress,  called  coenataria  or  cubitoria, 
usually  of  a  bright  colour,"  and  variegated  with 
flowers.  First  they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of 
soihng  the  couch,^  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
ivory  or  tortoise-shell,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,*  the  head  rest- 
ing on  the  left  elbow,  and  supported  by  cushions.' 
There  were  usually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the 
same  couch,'  the  middle  place  being  esteemed  the 
most  honourable.  Around  the  tables  stood  the  ser- 
vants (ministri),  clothed  in  a  tunic,'  and  girt  with 
napkins  :'  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  (gauaape^) ;  others  gave 
the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  or  cooled  the  room 
with  fans.'"  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth"  behind 
his  master's  couch,  ready  to  answer  the  noise  of 
the  fingers  {digiti  crepitus"),  while  others  bore  a 
large  platter  {mazonomum)  of  different  kinds  of  meat 
to  the  guests." 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  times,  the  coena  in  Cicero's  day" 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal.  It  was  usual 
to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine  at  three,  hours 
which  seem  to  have  been  observed,  at  least  by  the 
higher  classes,  long  after  the  Augustan  age."  When 
Juvenal  mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he 
evidently  means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  per- 
son named," 

"  Exul  ah  octavo,  Marius  hibit." 
In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 
"  Nam  mihi  qiKzrenti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 
De  medio  potare  die.^^ 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late  hour, 
about  sunset."  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  rec- 
onciled by  supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with 
ourselves,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the 
different  ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  canatio  or 
dicela  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  Ro- 
man ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our  dining- 
room  and  parlour).  The  cmnatio,  in  rich  men's 
houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence." 
Suetonius"  mentions  a  supper-room  in  the  Golden 
Palace  of  Nero,  constructed  like  a  theatre,  with  shift- 
ing scenes  to  change  with  every  course.  The  gar- 
ret of  the  poor  man  was  termed  caenaculum."  In 
the  midst  of  the  ccenatio  were  set  three  couches 
{triclinia),  answering  in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the 
long  semicircular  couches  (sigmata)  did  to  the  oval 
tables.  An  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couch- 
es, and  of  the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is 
given  in  the  article  TRicLiNirM. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting  at  their  meals.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville"  also  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank  used  to  sit  together  at  an  inferior  table,  while 
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their  fathers  and  elders  reclined  on  couches  at  thf 
upper  part  of  the  room.' 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  sitting  ai 
table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had  become 
common  with  the  other  sex.»  It  appears  to  hava 
been  considered  more  decent,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  manners,  for 
women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  many  persons  were 
present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  cases  ol 
women  reclining,  where  there  was  conceived  to  be 
nothing  bold  or  indehcate  in  their  posture.  In  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  visit  of  Bacchus 
to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  couch, 
recUnes  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  Ju- 
venal" a  bride  reclines  at  the  marriage-supper  on 
the  bosom  of  her  husband,  which  is  illustrated  bj 
the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Montfaucon.* 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perfeoi 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  recline 
on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged  table  in 
spread  with  viands  before  them.  Then-  two  sons 
are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sitting,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  stool,  and  play- 
ing with  the  dog.  Several  females  and  a  boy  arc 
performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  married  pair. 

Before  lying  down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  ta- 
ken off,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  the  attend- 
ants.' In  all  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-reliefs 
illustrative  of  this  subject,  we  see  the  guests  recli- 
nmg  with  naked  feet ;  and  in  those  which  contain 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Ica- 
rus, we  observe  a  faun  performing  for  Bacchus  tliis 
office.    The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 
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cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  this  sub 
ject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who  haj 
partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcome  his 
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guest,  ar.d  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  of  his  feet  al- 
ready naked,  while  the  faun  is  in  the  act  of  remo- 
ving the  shoe  from  the  other. 

For  an  account  of  Greek  meals,  see  the  article 
Deipnon. 
CCENA'CULUM.    (FiiCcENAO 
COENA'TIO.     (Fi(2.  GcENA.) 
COGNA'TI.    The  following  passage  of  Ulpian' 
will  serve  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  while  it  shows  on  what  occasions  ques- 
tions involving  cognatio  and  agnatic  arose : 

"  The  hereditates  of  intestate  ingenui  belong  in 
the  first  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren,  for 
instance) ;  if  there  are  no  sui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  consanguinei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  father  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
consanguinei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  and  near- 
est agnati,  that  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex, 
who  trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of 
the  same  familia.  And  this  is  provided  by  the  fol- 
lowing law  of  the  Twelve  Tables :  '  Si  intestato  mo- 
rituT  cui  SU.US  heres  nee  escit,  agnatus  proximus  fa- 
miliam  habeto.^  " 

The  foundation  of  cognatio  is  a  legal  marriage. 
The  term  cognatus  (with  some  exceptions)  compre- 
hends agnatus :  an  agnatus  may  be  a  cognatus,  but 
a  cognatus  is  only  an  agnatus  when  his  relationship 
by  blood  is  traced  through  males. 

The  following  will  give  a  correct  notion  of  agna- 
tus and  cognatus.  Familia  means  all  those  free  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  power  of  the  same  paterfamilias, 
or  head  of  a  famiha ;  and  in  this  sense  familia  sig- 
nifies all  the  agnati,  or  all  those  who  are  united  in 
one  body  by  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potestas. 
•The  cognatio,  as  already  said,  was  the  relationship 
of  blood  which"  existed  between  those  who  were 
sprung  from  a  common  pair,  and  it  therefore  (with 
some  exceptions)  contained  the  agnatic.  But  legiti- 
mate grandchildren  of  sons  who  were  not  emanci- 
pated were  also  in  the  patria  potestas,  consequently 
formed  part  of  the  familia,  and  were  agnati.  Adopt- 
ed children  were  also  in  the  father's  power,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  agnati,  though  they  were  not  cog- 
nati. The  paterfamilias  maintained  his  power  over 
his  familia  so  long  as  he  lived,  except  over  those 
who  were  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fa- 
milia, or  in  any  way  sustained  a  deminutio  capitis. 
On  his  death,  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potes- 
tas was  dissolved,  and  his  sons  became  respectively 
heads  of  families  ;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
their  power,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
agnati.  But  all  these  persons  continued  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  familia ;  that  is,  they  were  still  ag- 
nati, and,  consequently,  the  agnatio  subsisted  among 
persons  so  long  as  they  could  trace  back  their  de- 
scent through  males  to  one  common  paterfamilias. 
Agnati,  then,  are  those  "  who  would  be  in  the  pa- 
tria potestas,  or  in  jus,  as  a  wife  in  manus  viri,  or  in 
the  manus  of  a  son  who  is  in  the  father's  power,  if 
the  paterfamilias  were  alive ;  and  this  is  true  wheth- 
er such  persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not."" 

We  must  suppose,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
notion  of  agnatio,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
agnati  claun  a  common  descent  were  alive,  and 
they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his  manus,  or  in 
the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his  power,  they 
would  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then,  that  agnatio 
may  subsist  between  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
the  descent  is  claimed  must  have  lost  his  patria  po- 
testas by  death  only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  demi- 
nutio, and,  consequently,  not  by  any  of  his  children 
passing  into  any  other  patria  potestas,  or  into  the 

1    (Frag.,  tit.  26,  H.)— 2.  (Hujo,  Lehrbuch,  (tc.) 


manus  viri,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  passing  int« 
another  agnatio ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  sama 
time  be  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  different  fam- 
ilies. Accordingly,  adoption  destroyed  agnatio,  and 
the  emancipation  of  a  son  by  his  father  took  away 
all  his  rights  of  agnatio,  and  his  former  agnati  lost 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

"  The  patricians,  as  gentiles,  gained  what  others 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  kept  as  gentiles  what  they 
themselves  lost  as  agnati ;  and  this  strict  doctrine 
of  the  complete  loss  of  the  agnatio  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  originated  with  them.'" 

Persons  of  the  same  blood  by  both  parents  were 
sometimes  called  germani ;  and  consanguinei  were 
those  who  had  a  common  father  only,  and  uterini 
those  who  had  a  common  mother  only. 
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This  table  shows  all  the  degrees  of  cognatio  in 
the  Roman  law,  and,  of  course,  also  the  degrees  of 
agnatio.  The,  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given 
person  in  this  stemma,  to  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  relationship  is  inquired  after  (is  eave, 
&c.),  is  indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the  sev- 
eral words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  de- 
gree of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  England, 
in  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  collateral  degree  is  always  the 
greater  of  the  two  numbers  (when  they  are  differ- 
ent) which  express  the  distance  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor ;  but  in  the  civil  law, 
the  degree  of  relationship  is  ascertained  by  count- 
ing from  either  of  the  two  persons  to'  the  other 
through  the  common  ancestor.  All  those  words  on 
which  the  same  Roman  or  the  same  Arabic  numer- 
als occur,  represent  persons  who  are  in  the  same 
degree  of  cognatio,  according  to  these  respective 
laws,  to  the  person  is  eave,  &c.' 

CO'GNITOR.     (Vid.  Actio.) 

COGNO'MEN.     (Vid.  Nomen.) 

COHORS.     {Vid.  Aemy,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

*COIX  (Koif),  a  species  of  Egyptian  Palm-tree, 
of  the  leaves  of  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  Stackhouse  sets  it  down  for  the  Coix  lack- 
ryma  Joli.  Bauhin  mentions  that  some  had  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  Lilhospermum.  The  term  m/caf 
in  Theophrastus,  out  of  which  some  would  make 
the  Cycas  revoluta,  or  Japanese  Sago-palm,  is  mere- 
ly the  accusative  plural  for  KoiKai,  from  Koif,  just 
as  some  read  cycas  for  cdcas  in  Pliny." 

♦COL'CHICUM  {KoXxiicov),  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
or  Colchicum  Autumnale.  Pliny'  merely  mentions 
it  as  a  poisonous  plant,  but  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a 
physician  of  the  sixth  century,  prescribes  it  in  cases 
of  gout,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  rheumatism  and 
neuralgic  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  valuable  med- 
icine at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specific 
for  gout,  known  by  the  name  oi  Eav,  Medicinale 
d'Hyssop,  is  said  to  be  the  vinous  infusion  of  Col- 
chicum. Indeed,  the  vinous  infusion  of  this  plant 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  gout  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  It  very  rarely  fails  in  such  com- 
plaints to  break  up  the  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  the  bowels,  at  other  times  on  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  and  often  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
effect.  It  is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that  the 
most  judicious  writers  on  gout  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous medicine  ultimately.*  {Vid.  Ephemeron  and 
Hermodactylds.) 

COLLA'TIO  BONO'RUM.    (Fi,i.  Bonobhm  Col- 

l.ATIO.) 

COLLE'GIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  a  col- 
legium were  called  cuUegBe  or  sodales.  The  word 
collegium  properly  expressed  the  notion  of  several 
persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  for  any  com- 
mon purpose  i'  it  afterward  came  to  signify  a  body 
of  persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  togeth- 
er.    The  collegium  was  the  haipla  of  the  Greeks. 

The  legal  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows  : 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  persons  at  least.'  Persons  who 
legally  formed  such  an  association  were  said  corpus 
habere,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  being 
incorporated  ;  and  in  later  times  they  were  said  to 
be  corporati,  and  the  body  was  called  a  corporatio. 


1.  (Hugo,  Lohrbuch,  &c. — Marezoll,  Lehrbucli,  &c. — Diff.  38, 
lit.  10,  De  Gvadibus,  &o.— Ulp.,  Frap;.,  cd.  BUoking.)— 2.  (Thoo- 
nhrost.,  H.  P.,  i.,  16  ;  ii.,  8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  4.— Billerbock, 
Flora  Classica,  p.  228.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xjcviii.,  9.)^.  (Macauley, 
Med.  Diet.,  p.  137.)— 5.  (I.iv.,  x.,  13,  22.— Tacit  Ann,,  iii., 
31  1—6.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  10,  s.  85.) 
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Those  who  farmed  the  public  revenues,  mmes,  u; 
salt-works  {salince)  might  have  a  corpus.  The 
power  of  forming  such  a  collegium  or  societas  (for 
this  term  also  was  used)  was  limited  by  various 
leges,  senatus  consulta,  and  imperial  constitutions.' 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled  to 
have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  common ; 
they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists  remark, 
just  as  the  state  held  property  {res  communes). 
These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and  could  sue 
and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor.  Such  a 
body,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  a  universi- 
tas,  was  a  legal  unity.  That  which  was  due  to  the 
body  was  not  due  to  the  individuals  of  it,  and  that 
which  the  body  owed  was  not  the  debt  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  common  property  of  the  body  was 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  debts  of  the 
body.  The  collegium  or  universitas  was  governed 
by  its  own  regulations,  which  might  be  any  regula- 
tions that  the  body  agreed  upon,  provided  they  were 
not  contrary  to  law :  this  provision,  as  Gaius  con- 
jectures," was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon,  which 
he  quotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted,  though  all 
the  original  members  were  changed :  it  had,  as  our 
law  expresses  it,  perpetual  succession.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  notion  of  a  collegium  is  precisely  that 
of  our  modern  incorporations,  the  origin  of  which  is 
clearly  traceable  to  these  Roman  institutions. 

A  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legitimum. 
Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected  to  act  as 
collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  law,  were  called 
illicita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  formed,  ex- 
cept that  some  were  specially  established"  by  legal 
authority.*  Other  collegia  were  probably  formed 
by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals,  under  the 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  authority,  such  as 
those  of  the  publicani.  This  supposition  would  ac- . 
count  for  the  fact  of  a  great  nunAer  of  collegia 
being  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  many  of 
them  being  occasionally  suppressed  as  not  legitima 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resembled  our 
companies  or  guilds ;  such  were  the  fabrorum,  pis- 
torum,  &c.,  collegia.  Others  were  of  a  religious 
character ;  such  as  the  pontificum,  augurum,  fra- 
trum  arvalium  collegia.  Others  were  bodies  con- 
cerned about  government  and  administration  ;  as 
tribunorum  plebis,'  quasstorum,  decurionum  colle- 
gia. The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia  may  be 
collected  from  the  Roman  \vriters  and  from  inscrip- 
tions. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  the 
consuls,  being  only  two  in  number,  were  not  a  colle- 
gium, though  each  was  called  collega  with  respect 
to  the  other,  and  their  union  in  office  was  called 
collegium.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans 
ever  called  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  filled 
an  office  of  perpetual  continuance,  a  universitas  or 
collegium  :  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  terms,  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times  to  introduce, 
under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole.  But  the  no- 
tion of  a  person  succeeding  to  all  the  property  and 
legal  .rights  of  a  predecessor  wis  famihar  to  the 
Romans  in  the  case  of  a  heres,  \\  ho  was  said  to 
take  per  universitatem,  and  the  same  notion,  no 
doubt,  always  existed  with  respect  to  individuals 
who  held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  re- 
duced to  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
rights  which  once  belonged  to  the  body,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  coUegi' 


1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  22.)— 3.  (Liv.,  v.,  50,  52.) 
—4.  (Liv.,  v.,  50,  52.— Suet  ,  In' ,  42.— Octav,,  32.— Dig.  3,  lit 
4,  s,  1.)— 5.  (Liv.,  42,  32.) 
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am,  he  was  said  co-o-ptari,  and  the  old  members 
were  said  with  respect  to  him,  recipere  in  collegium. 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent collegia.  The  statement  of  their  rules  be- 
longs to  the  several  heads  of  Auqdb,  &c.,  which 
are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

Civilates,  and  res  pubUcs  (civil  communities),  and 
municipia  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term)  were 
viewed,  in  a  manner,  as  corporations,  though  they 
were  not  so  called  :  they  could  have  property  in 
ciimmon,  and  in  some  respects  act  as  corporations ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  legally  con- 
sidered as  corporations,  because  they  consisted  of 
an  indeterminate  number  of  individuals. 

According  to  Pliny,'  res  publicae  and  municipia 
could  not  take  as  heres  ;  and  the  reason  given  is, 
that  they  were  a  corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not 
cernere  hereditatem ;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a 
heres  must  do  in  order  to  show  that  he  consents  to 
be  a  heres.  Universitates,  generally,  are  also  con- 
sidered by  modern  writers  to  be  within  this  rule, 
though  they  are  clearly  not  within  the  reason  of  it ; 
for  a  collegium,  which  consisted  of  a  determined 
number  of  individuals,  was  no  more  a  corpus  incer- 
tum than  any  other  number  of  ascertained  individu- 
als, and  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  them 
would  be  the  consent  of  all.  Municipia  could,  how- 
ever, acquire  property  by  means  of  other  persons, 
whether  bond  or  free ;'  and  they  could  take  fidei- 
commissa  under  the  senatus  consultum  Aproniaunm 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  ex- 
tended to  licita  collegia  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.' 
By  another  senatus  consultum,  the  liberti  of  munici- 
pia might  make  the  municipes  their  heredes.  The 
gods  could  not  be  made  heredes,  except  such  deites 
as  possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatus  con- 
sulta  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter  Tar- 
peius,  &c.*  By  a  constitution  of  Leo,'  civitates 
could  take  property  as  heredes.  In  the  time  of 
Paulus  (who  wrote  between  the  time  of  Caracalla 
and  Alexander  Severus),  civitates  could  take  lega- 
cies of  particular  kinds. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  Empire  could 
not  receive  gills  by  will,  yet  independent  states 
could  receive  gifts  in  that  way,  a  case*  which  fur- 
nishes no  objections  to  the  statement  above  made 
by  Pliny  and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way,  the  Roman 
state  accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  for- 
eigner. The  Roman  lawyers  considered  such  a 
gift  to  be  accepted  by  the  jus  gentium. 

*COLOCA'SIA  and  -lUM  (KoXoKaaia  and  -lou), 
the  edible  root  of  the  Egyptian  Bean  {Kva/io;  6  Ai- 
yvTiTiof).  It  grew,  according  to  Dioscorides,'  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  but  was  found  also  in  the  lakes  of  Asia. 
"  It  has  leaves,"  says  the  same  authority,  "as  large 
as  a  petasus  ;  a  stalk  a  cubit  in  length,  aad  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger  ;  a  rosaceous  flower  twice  as 
large  as  a  poppy.  Wlien  the  flower  goes  off,  it  bears 
husks  like  little  bags,  in  which  a  small  bean  appears 
beyond  the  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is 
called  ciborion  or  cibotion  {nL6C>piov  ^  klGutiov)^  i,  e., 
a  little  coffer  or  ark,  because  the  bean  is  sown  on 
the  moist  earth,  and  so  sinks  into  the  water.  The 
root  is  thicker  than  a  reed  ;  it  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  boiled,  and  is  called  Colocasia.  The  bean  is  eat- 
en green,  and  when  it  is  dried  it  turns  black,  and  is 
larger  than  the  Greek  Bean.'"  Theophrastus,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Bean, 
does  not  in  the  least  hint,  as  Martyn  remarks,  that 
any  part  of  the  plant  was  called  Colocasia ;  Pliny,' 
however,  agrees  with  Dioscorides  in  making  them 
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the  same.  He  mentions  the  stalk  as  the  part  thai 
is  eaten  ;  says  the  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  to 
drink  out  of;  and  adds,  that  in  his  time  it  was  plant- 
ed in  Italy.  "  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  Dc 
Planlis  JSgyjiti,  assures  us  that  the  modern  -■Egyp- 
tian name  of  this  plant  is  Culcas,  which  the  Greek 
writers  might  easily  change  to  the  more  agreealde 
sound  of  Colocasia.  He  says  no  plant  is  better 
known,  or  is  in  more  use  among  them,  the  root  of 
it  being  eaten  as  commonly  as  turnips  among  us. 
The  Colocasia  began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  Vir- 
gil's time  ;  and  when  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  that 
poet  (in  which  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written, 
it  was  a  rarity  newly  brought  from  ^gypt,  and 
therefore  the  Mantuan  bard  speaks  of  its  growing 
commonly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gold- 
en age  which  was  now  expected  to  return.'"  For 
farther  information  respecting  the  Colocasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee's  Flore  de  Virgile.  Ac- 
cording to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
frequently  confounded  the  Nymphaa  Lotus  and  the 
Arum  Colocasia  under  the  common  name  of  Coloca- 

SlUJTl.  ' 

*COLOCYNTHE  {KoloKvvftij,  -6a,  and-n?),  the 
Gourd.  •'  Even  in  the  days  of  Atheneeus,"^  says 
Adams,  "  the  savans  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  summer  fruits  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  names  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  them. 
Thus  Nicander  applied  the  term  aiKva  to  what  was 
the  KoXoKvvda  of  later  writers  ;  and  it  is  farther  de- 
serving of  remark,  that  Galen  applies  the  term  ck- 
irof  to  the  KoXoKvvBa  of  Dioscorides,  i.  e.,  to  the  Cu- 
curms  sativus,  or  common  Cucumber,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  (Galen's)  aoTioumdri  was  the  Cucurhita, 
or  Gourd.  In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
terms  aiicvoc  and  KoXoKvvBti  are  generally  used  by 
the  writers  on  Dietetics,  namely,  the  former  is  the 
Cucumber,  and  the  latter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar- 
deners.' Theophrastus  did  not  define  accurately 
the  character  of  his  KoloKivBr;,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Athenaeus,  he  described  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  he  generally 
applied  it  to  the  Cucumis  Colocynthis,  i.  e.,  the  Col- 
oquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple,  as  Stackhouse  repre- 
sents."'" 

•COLOCYNTHIS  (noloKmBk),  I.  The  Bitter 
Apple  (Coloquintida),  or  Cucumis  C  tocynthis .^ — II. 
The  common  Cucumber,  or  Cucumis  sativus.' 

*COLIAS  (/to/liac),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioned  by  Pollux,  Aristotle,  Athenasus,  and 
^lian.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  of 
the  Mackerel,  or  Si^omhcr  scomber.'' 

*COLOIOS  (KoAoi'of).     (Yid.  Geaculus.) 

COLO'NI.     (Vid.  Pkjediom.) 

COLO'NIA.  This  word  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  colere,  "  to  cultivate,"  and  as  the 
word  colonus,  which  probably  originally  signified  a 
"  tiller  of  the  earth."  The  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonization  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popula- 
tion, with  arms  in  their  hands  {kpi.  veoTjjg),  to  seek 
for  a  new  home.'  But  these  were,  apparently,  mere 
bands  of  adventurers,  and  such  colonies  rather  re- 
sembled the  old  Greek  colonies  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  far 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  citv  extend, 


1.  (Ep.,  v.,  7.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  22,  s.  5.)— 2.  (Dig-.  41,  tit.  2, 
s.  1,  «  22.)— 3.  (Di^.  34,  tit.  5,  s.  21.)— 4.  (Ulp.,  Fragm.,  tit.  22, 
«.  B.)— 5.  (Cod.  6,  tit.  24,  s.  12.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  43.)— 7. 
(ii.,  126.)-8.  iH.  P.,  iv.,  4.)— 9.  (H.  N,,  xxi.,  15.) 


1.  (Virjil,  Eclog.,iv.,  20.— Martyn,  ad  loc.)- 2.  (ij.,  c.  14.)— 
3.  (Adams,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  jEgina,  p.  103.)— 4  (Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  175.— Galen,  De  Simpl, 
vii.)— 6.  (Hippocr.,  AfTect.)- 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8 
(Dionys.  Hal.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  i.,  16.) 
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and  the  practice  was  continued,  without  intermis- 
sion, during  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire. 
Sigonius'  enumerates  six  main  causes  or  reasons 
which,  from  time  to  time,  induced  the  Romans  to 
send  out  colonies  ;  and  these  causes  are  connected 
with  many  memorable  events  in  Roman  history. 
Colonies  were  intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer- 
ed people,  and  also  to  repress  hostile  incursions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Narnia,'  which  was 
founded  to  check  the  Umbri ;  and  Minturnae  and 
Sinuessa,^  Cremona  and  Placentia,*  which  were 
founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero'  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  "  propugnacula  imperii ;" 
and  in  another  passage"  he  calls  Narbo  Martius 
(Narbonne),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Gallia, 
"Colonia  nostrorum  civium,  specula  populi  Romani 
et  propugnaculum."  Another  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  popu- 
lation.' Sometimes  the  immediate  object  of  a  col- 
ony was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent  and  dis- 
contented persons.  Colonies  were  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers,  a 
practice  which  was  begun  by  Sulla,  and  continued 
under  the  emperors :  these  coloniae  were  called  mil- 
itares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo,'  when  speaking  of  the 
Roman  colonies  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  places  were  retained,  and  that, 
though  the  people  in  his"  time  were  all  Roman,  they 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  previous  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  old  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered 
towns,  and  the  colonists  had  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered territory  (usually  a  third  part)  assigned  to 
them.  The  inhabitants  retained  the  rest  of  their 
lands,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who 
alone  composed  the  proper  colony.'  The  conquer- 
ed people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  colonia  by  Gellius'"  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact :  "  Ex  civitate 
quasi  propagattz — populi  Romani  quasi  effi.gies  parvtz 
simulacraque." 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plebis- 
citum,  or  senatus  consultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of  ad- 
venturers, but  had  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa- 
rent state.  A"  lording  to  an  ancient  definition  quo- 
ted by  Niebuhr,"  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of 
that  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act, 
not  by  any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  re- 
late to  the  establishment  of  colonise  were  leges  agra- 
riss,  or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  pub- 
lic lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion (coloniam  deducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  {trium- 
viri ad  colonos  deducendos^').  We  also  read  of  du- 
umviri, quinqueviri,  vigintiviri  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was 
to  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  No  Roman  could  be  sent  out  as  a 
colonist  without  his  free  consent,  and  when  the 
colony  "a3  not  an  inviting  one,  it  was  difficult  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  volunteers." 

1  (De  Antiquo  Jure  Italiio,  p.  215,  &c.)~2.  (Liv.,  x.,  10.) — 
3.  (I.,  21.)— 4.  (xxxvii.,  40.)— 5.  (2  Do  Leg.  Agr.,  c.  27.)— «. 
(Pro  Font.,  c.  1.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  9.)_8.  (p.  216,  od.  Casaub.) 
■  -9.  (Dionys.,  Autiii.  Roman.,  ii.,  53.)— 10.  (xvi.,  13.)— II.  (Scrv. 
ad  jEn.,  i.,  12.)— 12.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  46.)- 13.  (Liv.,  i.,  21.) 
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Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 
membeis  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome. 
Cicero'  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to 
become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  volun- 
tarily {auctores  facti),  for  this  was  a  capitis  deminu- 
tio  ;  and  in  another  passage"  he  alleges  the  fact  of 
Roman  citizens  going  out  in  Latin  colonies  as  a 
jiroof  that  loss  of  civitas  must  be  a  voluntary  act. 
it  IS  true  that  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony  would 
sustain  no  capitis  deminutio,  but  in  this  case,  also, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  evei 
joined  such  a  colony  without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destinatiOD 
in  the  form  of  an  army  (suh  vexillo),  which  is  indi- 
cated on  the  coins  of  some  coloniae.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  by  a 
plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not,'  was  at  least 
marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Thus  the  urbs 
and  territory  of  the  colonia  respectively  corre- 
sponded to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its  territory.  Reli- 
gious ceremonies  always  accompanied  the  founda- 
tion of  th's  colony,  and  the  anniversary  was  after 
ward  observed.  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a  colony 
had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  (auspicate  dedut- 
ta).  This  merely  means  that,  so  long  as  the  colony 
maintained  its  existence,  there  could  be  no  new 
colony  in  the  same  place ;  a  doctrine  that  would 
hardly  need  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied  a  new 
assignment  of  lands  ;  but  new  settlers  {novi  adscrip- 
ti)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not  al- 
ready assigned.'  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
colony  to  receive  additions ;'  and  a  colony  might 
be  re-established,  if  it  seemed  necessary  from  any 
cause  ;  and  under  the  emperors  such  re-establish- 
ment might  be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify 
personal  vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.' 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  col- 
ony had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  settlement  gave  employment 
to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom  Cicero 
enumerates  apparitores,  scribte,  librarii,  preecones, 
architect!.  The  foundation  of  a  colony  might  then, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere  party  measure, 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  but  it 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportunity  of  provi 
ding  places  for  many  of  their  friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
had  a  respublica ;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy'  the  question  was,  whether 
Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civium  Romanorum  or 
a  Latina  colonia  ;  a  question  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  persons  who  should  form  the  colony,  but  to 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome  as  mem- 
bers of  tne  colony.  The  members  of  a  Roman  col- 
ony {colonia  civium  Romanorum)  must,  as  the  term 
itself  implies,  have  always  had  the  same  rights, 
which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have  had  at  Rome. 
They  were,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  in  the  old  Roman 
colonies,  "  the  populus ;  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
commonalty."  These  two  bodies  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed  one ;  but  there 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  old 
inhabitants  obtained  the  commercium  and  connubi- 
um,  in  other  words,  the  civitas ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  among  the  various  causes  which  weakened 
the  old  colonies,  and  rendered  new  supplies  of  col- 
onists necessary,  we  should  enumerate  the  want  of 
Roman  women  ;  for  the  children  of  a  Roman  were 


1.  (Pro  Dom.,  c.  30.)— 2.  (Pro  Ciecin.,  33.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pliil., 
ii.,  40.)— 4.  (Cic,  PhiL,  ii.,  40.)— 5.  (T.icit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  27.)— 
6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  27,  Puleoli ;  and  the  note  in  Olj<irlia'a 
Tacitus.)— 7.  (xxiix.,  55.) 
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not  Roman  citizens  unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman, 
or  unless  she  belonged  to  a  people  with  which  there 
was  connubiura. 

It  is  important  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  re- 
lation of  an  ancient  Roman  colonia  to  Rome.  That 
the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the  rights 
nf  Roman  citizens,  is  a  fact  capable  of  perfect  dem- 
onstration ;  though  most  writers,  following  Sigoni- 
us,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by  becoming 
members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  the  sufFragium 
and  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them  till  after  the 
passing  of  the  Julian  law.  Such  an  opinion  is  in- 
consistent with  the  notion  of  Roman  citizenship, 
which  was  a  personal,  not  a  local  right ;  and  it  is 
also  ii.consistent  with  the  very  principle  of  Roman 
polity  apparent  in  the  establishment  of  Roman  col- 
onies. Farther,  the  loss  of  the  suffragium  and 
honores  would  have  been  a  species  of  capitis  demi- 
nutio ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  what  Cicero  says  of  the 
consequtrces  of  a  Roman  voluntarily  joining  a  Latin 
colony,  til  It  no  such  consequences  resulted  from 
becoming  ;i  member  of  a  Roman  colony.  If  a  Ro- 
man ever  became  a  member  of  a  Roman'  colony 
without  hiii  consent,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
ages  of  tho  state,  when  the  colonies  still  retained 
their  garrison  character,  and  to  join  a  colony  was  a 
kind  of  military  service ;  but  such  a  duty  to  protect 
the  state,  instead  of  implying  any  loss  of  privilege, 
justifies  quite  a  different  conclusion. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  were,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  a-id  in  a  sense  they  were  cives,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  not  the  sufFragium,  and,  perhaps, 
originally  not  the  connubiura.  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  the  commercium,  but  even  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  civitas 
without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing their  precise  condition  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  word  civitas  being  used  loosely 
by  the  Ronan  writers.  If  they  were  cives  in  a 
sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege ;  for  it  is 
certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  conquered  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and  they 
were  subject  to  military  service  and  taxation.  They 
lost  all  jurisdjctio,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
brought  entirely  within  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
the  Roman  Uw,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable. 
Even  the  commercium  and  connubium  with  the 
people  of  their  own  stock  were  sometimes  taken 
from  them,'  and  thus  they  were  disunited  from  their 
own  nation,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state. 
So  far,  then,  was  the  civitas  (without  the  suffragi- 
um)  from  being  always  a  desirable  condition,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed,  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  badge  of  servitude  ;  and  some  states  even  pre- 
ferred their  former  relation  to  Rome  to  being  in- 
corporated with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It  appears 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  praefectus  juri  dicun- 
do  was  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice  among 
the  conquered  people,  and  between  them  and  the 
coloni.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
numerous  instances,  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered people  among  whom  a  colony  was  sent  was 
not  originally  always  the  same  ;  something  depend- 
ed on  the  resistance  of  the  pepple,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  sur- 
render. Thus  the  conquered  Italian  towns  might 
originally  have  the  civitas  in  different  degrees,  untU 
they  finally  obtained  the  complete  civitas  by  receiv- 
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ing  the  suffragium  ;  some  of  them  obtained  it  before 
the  social  war,  and  others  by  the  Julian  law. 

The  nature  of  a  Latin  colony  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently from  what  is  said  here,  and  in  the  article 
Civitas. 

Besides  these  coloniae  there  were  colonia:  Italici 
juris,  as  some  writers  term  them;  but  which,  in 
fact,  were  not  colonies.  Sigonius,  and  most  sub- 
sequent writers,  have  considered  the  jus  Italicum 
as  a  personal  right,  like  the  civitas  and  Latinitas ; 
but  Savigny  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  jus  Italicum  was  granted  to  favoured 
provincial  cities  ;  it  was  a  grant  to  the  community, 
not  to  the  individuals  composing  it.  This  right 
consisted  in  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (com- 
mercium), and  its  appurtenant  capacity  of  mancipa- 
tio,  usucapion,  and  vindicatio,  together  with  freedom 
from  taxes ;  and  also  in  a  municipal  constitution, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  tov/ns,  with  duum- 
viri, quinquennales,  aediles,  and  a  jurisdictio.  Many 
provincial  towns,  which  possessed  the  jus  Italicum, 
have  on  their  coins  the  figure  of  a  standing  Silenus, 
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iv,  11,  12)  in  theThra- 
cian  Chersonesus. 
with  the  hand  raised,  which  was  the  peculiur  sym- 
bol of  municipal  liberty.  Pliny'  has  mentioned 
several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum  ;  and  Lug- 
dunum,  Vienna  (in  Dauphine),  and  colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows,  from  the  nature 
of  this  privilege,  tl\at  towns  which  had  the  Latinilas 
or  the  civitas,  which  was  a  personal  privilege, 
might  not  have  the  jus  Italicum ;  but  the  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be  any 
other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or  Latinitas, 
and  wc  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ever  given  to  a 
town  of  Peregrini. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power :  "  By  the  colo- 
nies the  empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of 
population  checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  language  diffused."^'  The  countries  which  the 
Romans  conquered  within  the  limits  of  Italy  were 
inhabited  by  nations  that  cultivated  the  soil  and  had 
cities.  To  destroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos- 
sible nor  politic ;  but  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  take 
part  of  their  lands,  and  to  plant  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  also  Latinae  coloniae,  among  the  con- 
quered people.  The  power  of  Rome  over  her  col- 
onies was  derived,  as  Niebuhr  has  well  remarked, 
"  from  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state,  to  which 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons  in  a  Roman  family, 
even  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  continued 
unalterably  subject."  In  fact,  the  notion  of  the 
patria  potestas  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  institutions  of  Rome. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Republic  had  in  main- 
taining her  colonies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
appears  from  numerous  passages;  and  the  difficulty 
was  not  always  to  protect  them  against  hostile  ag- 
gression, but  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  tho 
Roman  state.  The  reasons  of  this  difficulty  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said. 


1.  (iii.,  3and2I.)— 2.  (Machiayelli,  qu-  -d  by  Niebuhr.) 
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The  principles  of  the  system  of  colonization  were 
fully  estabUshed  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome ;  but  the 
eolonies  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  at 
which  time,  also,  colonies  began  to  be  established 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  as  in  the  ease  of  Nar- 
bonne,  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  case  of  Ne- 
mausus  (Nimes),  which  was  made  a  colony  by 
Augustus,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  by 
medals,'  and  an  extant  inscription  at  Nimes.  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of  the 
numerous  colonies  established  by  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscriptions. 


m  which  COL.,  the  abbreviation  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates this  fact.  The  prodigious  activity  of  Rome 
in  settling  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frontinus,''  most  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  old  towns,  which  were  either  walled  when 
the  colony  was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new 
defences. 

Colonies  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
Empire  with  circumstances  of  great  oppression,  and 
the  lands  were  assigned  to  the  veterans  without 
strict  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority  being 
f^en  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
was  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and  often  merely  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  some  favoured  spot. 
Thus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonia  the 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus, 
where  his  wife  Faustina  died.^  The  old  military 
colonies  were  composed  of  whole  legions,  with  their 
tribunes  and  centurions,  who,  being  united  by  mu- 
tual affection,  composed  a  political  body  (respuilica) ; 
and  it  was  a  complaint  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that 
soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another,  with- 
out any  head,  without  any  bond  of  union,  were 
suddenly  brought  together  on  one  spot,  "  numems 
magis  quam  colonia.'"'  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty  years, 
were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote  parts  ; 
where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a  grant  of 
lands  (per  nomen  agrorum),  swampy  tracts  and  bar- 
ren mountains.' 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organized  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of  the 
communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This  free 
municipal  constitution  was  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  Italy  ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitutions,  nm- 
nicipia  and  coloniae.     That  distinction  which  made 


1.  (Rascho,  Lexicon  Rei  NuinantD.)— 2.  (Do  ColoniiB.)— 3. 
(Jul,  Capitol.,  M.  Ant.  Philos.,  c.  26.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ami.,  xiv., 
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a  place  into  a  praefectura  is  mentioned  afterward 
and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella,  are  merely  smaJlei 
communities,  with  an  incomplete  organization.'" 
As  in  Rome,  so  in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assem- 
bly had  originally  the  sovereign  power ;  they  chose 
the  magistrates,  and  could  even  make  laws.'  When 
the  popular  assembhes  became  a  mere  form  in 
Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  by  Tiberi- 
us to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
colonies,  whose  senates  then  possessed  whatever 
power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

T^e  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curionum ;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia ; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curiales. 
Thus,  in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  foraier  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  histori- 
ans, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records ;  as,  foi 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contain- 
ed a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magistra- 
tus ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratus,  and 
the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this  practical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  in  Italy. 
All  the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  at  Rome, 
but  such  a  privilege  would  be  useless  to  most  of  the 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  Rome. 
Augustus'  devised  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  de- 
curiones sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal, 
to  Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Thougl' 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberiui 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the  pop 
ular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of  Au 
gustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the  pr^ 
eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of  thi 
popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  tli' 
duumviri*  or  quattuorviri,  so  called,  as  the  numberi 
might  vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  witt 
those  of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establish 
ment  of  the  praetorship.  The  name  duumviri  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principa' 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  ac 
cordingly,  we  find  on  inscriptions  "  Duumviri  J.  D.' 
(juri  dicundo),  "  Quattuorviri  J.  D."  They  wern 
styled  magistratus  pre-eminently,  though  the  name 
magistratus  was  properly  and  originally  the  most 
general  name  for  all  persons  who  filled  similar  situ- 
ations. The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions to  denote  this  chief  magistracy ;  and  even 
dictator  and  preetor  occur  under  the  Empire  and  un- 
der the  Republic.  The  office  of  the  duumviri  lasted 
a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  Republic  the 
jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil  matters  was  un- 
limited, and  that  it  was  only  under  the  Empire  that 
it  was  restricted  in  the  manner  which  appears  from 
the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Itahan  towns  there  was  a  prsefectus  juri 
dicundo  ;  he  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  coexistent 
with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ;  but  the  prae- 
fectus  was  appointed  annually  in  Rome,'  and  sent 
to  the  town  called  a  pra;fectura,  which  might  be  ei 
ther  a  municipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in 
the  matter  of  the  prsefectus  that  a  town  called  a 
praefectura  diflfered  from  other  Italian  towns.  Ai- 
pinum  is  called  both  .a  municipium  and  a  praefectu- 
ra ;'  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place,  obtained  the 
highest  honours  that  Rome  could  confer. 
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The  censor,  curator,  or  quinquennalis,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  functionary,  was  also  a  mu- 
nicipal magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the  censor 
at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to  the  quajs- 
tor  also.  Censors  are  mentioned  in  Livy'  as  ma- 
gistrates of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies.  The  quin- 
quennales  were  sometimes  duumviri,  sometimes 
quattuorviri ;  but  they  are  always  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  duumviri  and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ; 
and  their  functions  are  clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to 
have  been  those  of  censors.  They  held  their  office 
for  one  year,  and  during  the  four  intermediate  years 
the  functions  were  not  exercised.  The  office  of 
censor  or  quinquennahs  was  higher  in  rank  than 
that  of  the  duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  fill- 
ed by  those  who  had  discharged  the  other  offices  of 
the  municipality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  organization 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
Empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable  chap- 
ter in  Savigny,"  from  which  the  above  brief  notice 
is  taken. 

The  terms  municipium  and  municipes  require  ex- 
planation in  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  and 
the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  nature  of  a 
praefectura  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  municipium 
was  a  body  of  persons  who  were  nofi  Roman  citi- 
zens, but  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
except  the  suffragium  and  the  honores.  But  the 
comnmnities  enumerated  as  examples  of  this  kind 
of  municipium  are  the  Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani, 
Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tusculani,  which  were 
conquered  states,*  and  received  the  civitas  without 
the  suffragium ;  and  all  these  places  received,  the 
complete  civitas  before  the  social  war,  or,  as  Festus 
expresses  it.  "  Post  aliquot  annos  cives  Romani  ef- 
fecti  sunt."  It  is  singular  that  another  ancient  def- 
inition of  this  class  of  municipia  says,  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except 
I  he  honores,  were  cives ;  and  among  such  commu- 
nities are  enumerated  the  Cumani,  Acerrani,  and 
Ateliani.  This  discrepancy  merely  shows  that  the 
later  Roman  writers  used  the  word  civis  in  a  very 
loose  sense,  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  at,  as 
they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these  distinctions  had 
ceased.  Another  kind  of  municipium  was,  when  a 
civitas  was  completely  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anagnini,'  Casrites,  and 
Aricini,  who  completely  lost  all  internal  administra- 
tion of  their  cities ;  while  the  Tusculani  and  Lanu- 
vmi  retained  their  internal  constitution,  and  their 
magistrate  called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  mu- 
nicipia was  those^whose  inhabitants  possessed  the 
full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  their  own  cities,  as  the  Ti- 
burtes,  Praenestini,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bo- 
nonienses,  Placentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  and  Lu- 
crenses  (Lucensesl).  The  first  five  of  these  were 
civitates  sociorum,  and  the  second  five  coloniae  Lati- 
na8 ;  they  all  became  municipia,  but  only  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Julia  Lex,  B.C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  praefectura 
was  so  caUed  from  the  circumstance  of  a  prsefectus 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  from  Rome.  Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  prsefecturas,  says  Festus,  "In 
quibus  et  jus  dicebatur  et  nundinae  agebantur,  et 
erat  qusedam  earum  respublica,  neque  tamen  ma- 
gistratus  suos  habebant;  in  quas  legibus  praefecti 
mittebantur  quotannis,  qui  jus  dicerent."  Thus  a 
praefectura  had  a  respublica,  but  no  magistratus. 
He  then  makes  two  divisions  of  praefecturae.  To 
the  first  division  were  sent  four  praefecti  chosen  at 
Rome  {poj>uli  suffragio);  and  he  enumerates  ten 

1.  (ixix.,  15.)— 2.  (Geschichte  des  Eom.  Eechts,  etc.,  i.,  16, 
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places  in  Campania  to  which  these  quattuorviri 
were  sent,  and  among  them  Cumae  and  Acerra, 
which  were  municipia;  and  Volturnum,  l.iternum, 
and  Puteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies  establish- 
ed after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  second  divis- 
ion of  praefectura;  comprised  those  places  to  which 
the  praetor  urbanus  sent  a  praefectus  every  year, 
namely,  Fundi,  Formia;,  Care,  Venafrum,  Allifa;, 
Privernum,  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Reate,  Saturnia,  Nur- 
sia,  Arpinum,  ahaque  complura.  Only  one  of  them, 
Saturnia,  was  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens ;'  the 
rest  are  municipia.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt, 
that  all  the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  complete  civitas  was  giv- 
en to  the  Latini  and  the  socii,  were  praefecturae, 
and  that  some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens 
were  also  praefecturae.  Now  as  the  praefectus  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(juri  dicundo),  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad- 
mirable parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
formity of  law  and  procedure.  The  name  praefec- 
tura continued  after  the  year  B.C.  90  ;  but  it  seems 
that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary  ceas- 
ed to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  various  praefecturae 
acquired  the  privilege  of  having  magistratus  of  their 
own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli,  B.C  63.= 
The  first  class  or  kind  of  prsefecti,  the  quattuorviri 
who  were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by 
Augustus,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tenour  ot 
his  pohcy,  B.C.  13.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  receiv 
ed  the  Roman  civitas  still  retained  their  internal 
constitution;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome,  were  all 
included  under  the  name  of  municipia  :  thus  Tibur 
and  Praeneste,  which  were  Latinae  civitates,  then 
became  Roman  municipia.  On  the  other  hand,  Bo- 
nonia  and  Luca,  which  were  originally  Latinae  co- 
loniae, also  became  Roman  municipia  in  consequence 
of  receiving  the  Roman  civitas,  though  they  retain- 
ed their  old  colonial  constitution  and  the  name  of 
colonia.  Thus  Cicero^  could  with  propriety  call 
Placentia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it  was 
a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Sext*  he 
enumerates  municipia,  coloniae,  and  praefecturae  as 
the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  communities  under 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
The  testimony  of  the  Heracleotic  tablet  is  to  the 
hke  efiect ;  for  it  speaks  of  municipia,  coloniae,  and 
praefecturae  as  the  three  kinds  of  places  which  had 
a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to  which  enumeration 
it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  as  comprehending  all 
the  kinds  of  places  in  which  bodies  of  Roman  citi- 
zens dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  municipium,  which 
originally  had  the  meanings  already  given,  acquired 
a  narrower  import  after  B.C.  90,  and  in  this  nar- 
rower import  signified  the  civitates  sociorum  and 
coloniae  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was  then  re- 
ally no  difference  between  these  municipia  and  the 
coloniae,  except  in  their  historical  origin,  and  in  their 
original  internal  constitution.  The  Roman  law  pre- 
vailed in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  The 
old  Roman  colonies  (civium  Komanomm)  were  pla- 
ced in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  continu- 
ed to  be  Roman  citizens.  These  colonies  were  near 
Rome,  and  few  in  number.  Probably  some  of  the 
old  Latinae  coloniae  were  established  by  the  Romans 
in  conjunction  with  other  Latin  states  (Antium) 
After  the  conquest  of  Latium,  Latinae  coloniae  were 
estabhshed  by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
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Tlieso  colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
colonies  civium  Ilomanorum,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
sometrmes  called  colonias  populi  Romani,  though 
they  were  not  coloniae  civium  Romanorum.'  Ro- 
man citizens  who  chose  to  join  such  colonies,  gave 
up  their  civic  rights  for  the  more  solid  advantage  of 
a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established,  few 
Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  201),  and  these  few 
were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  (Anxur,  &c.).  These 
Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and  part  of  the  Ro- 
man state  ;  but  they  had  not  the  civitas  :  they  had 
no  political  bond  among  themselves ;  but  they  had 
the  administration  of  their  internal  affairs.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  commercium,  Savigny's  conjecture 
has  been  already  stated.  (Ftd.  Civitas.)  The  col- 
onies of  the  Gracchi  were  Roman  colonies ;  but 
their  object,  like  that  of  subsequent  Agrarian  laws, 
was  merely  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens :  the 
old  Roman  and  the  Latin  colonies  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  extension  and  conservation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Italy.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  JuUa, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  the  socii  and  the  Latin 
colonies,  the  object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin 
colonies  ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thence- 
forward settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperors, 
in  the  provinces.  These  military  colonies  had  the 
civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  but  their  internal  or- 
ganization might  be  various. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  is  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  complete  view  of  this  interesting 
subject.  The  following  references,  in  addition  to 
those  already  given,  wiU  direct  the  reader  to  abun- 
dant sources  of  information  :  Sigonius,  De  Jure  An- 
tiquo,  &c. ;  iN'iebuhr,  Roman  History ;  Savigny,  Ue- 
ber  das  Jus  Jtalicum,  Zeitschr.,  vol.  v. ;  Tabula  He- 
racleenses.  Mazochi,  Neap.,  1754 ;  Savigny,  Der  Ro- 
mische  VolksscUuss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea;  and 
Rudorff,  Ueber  die  Lex  Mamiliade  Coloniis,  Zeitsch.^ 
vol.  ix. ;  Rudorff,  Das  Ackergesetz  von  Sp.  Thorius, 
and  Puchta,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  Zeitschr. ,  vol.  x. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  after  part  of 
it  was  printed,  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  two  excellent  essays  :  De  Jure  et  Con- 
dicione  Coloniarum  Populi  Romani  Quastio  historica, 
Madvigii  Opuscula,  HauniiB,  1834 ;  and  Ueber  den 
Unterschied  den  Benennungen  Municipium,  Colonia, 
Prafectura,  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840.  With  the  help 
of  these  essays,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  some 
important  additions.  But  the  subject  is  incapable  of 
a  full  exposition  within  narrow  limits,  as  the  his- 
torical order  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  Roman  co- 
lonial system.  The  essay  of  Madvig  has  establish- 
ed beyond  all  dispute  several  most  important  ele- 
ments in  this  inquiry  ;  and,  by  correcting  the  errors 
of  several  distinguished  writers,  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  polity. 

Greek  Colonies.  The  usual  Greek  words  for  a 
colony  are  tiiroi/tta  and  K^ripovxia.  The  latter  word, 
which  signified  a  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
Athenian  citizens,  and  which  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  Roman  colonia  and  our  notions  of  a 
modern  colony,  is  explained  in  the  article  Cle- 
Kucni. 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies,  called  uttoikIci,  were 
usually  composed  of  mere  bands  of  adventurers, 
who  left  their  native  country,  with  their  families 
and  property,  to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence 
of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken 


without  any  formal  consent  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  ;  but  usually  a  colony  was  sent  ont  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  and  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  (okio-r^f)  appointed  by 
it.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
colony,  it  was  always  considered,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  independent  of  the  mother-country 
(called  by  the  Greeks  /^jj-poTToXic),  and  entirelj 
emancipated  from  its  control.  At  the  same  time, 
though  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection  to  its 
parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties  of  filial 
affection  ;  and,  according  to  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the  parent  state 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother.' 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the  col- 
ony gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  colony  (oiicicrr^f ),  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  parent  state, 
was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a  hero.' 
Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its  turn  a  parent, 
it  usually  sought  a  leader  for  the  colony  which  it 
intended  to  found  from  the  original  mother-coun 
try  f  and  the  same  feeling  of  respect  was  manifest- 
ed by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  honour  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  parent  state,*  and  also  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour  and  other  marks  of  re- 
spect upon  the  ambassadors  and  other  members  of 
the  parent  state,  when  they  visited  the  colony  at 
festivals  and  similar  occasions.'  The  colonists  also 
worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the  same  dei- 
ties as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their 
native  country ;  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  pubUc  hearth,  was 
taken  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city  ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  the  priests  who  minis- 
tered to  the  gods  in  the  colony  were  brought  from 
the  parent  state."  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother-coun- 
try and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another' 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother-country  is  sup- 
ported by  the  history  which  Thucydides  gives  us  of 
the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth.  Corcy- 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnus  a  colo- 
ny of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  {o'naarfi^)  of  Epi 
damnus  was  a  Corinthian,  who  was  invited  froni 
the  metropolis  Corinth.  In  course  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  the  Epidamnians  apply  for 
aid  to  Corcyra,  but  their  request  is  rejected.  They 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides, 
that  the  colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  the  Corcy- 
raeans' :  and  also  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred 
of  the  Corcyrsans,  because  they  neglected  them 
though  they  were  colonists ;  for  they  did  not  give  to 
the  Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  defer- 
ence in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices  that 
the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  Corcyraeans,  who  had  become  veiy 
powerful  by  sea,  took  ofrence  at  the  Corinthians  re- 
ceiving Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the 
result  was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Connth. 
The  Corcyi-Beans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  "  that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother-country  ;  hut  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those  that 
remain  at  home.'" 
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It  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athens, 
gometimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states,  at- 
tached to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy  and 
common  descent,  but  no  farther.  The  case  of  Po- 
tidBea,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually  the 
chief  magistrates  {drijitovpyoi),  appears  to  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.' 

COLOTIES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as  pig- 
ments. Book  vii.  of  Vitruvius,  and  several  chap- 
ters of  books  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  and  xxxv,  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  contain  much  interesting  matter 
upon  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and  these 
works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in  book  v. 
of  Dioscorides,  and  some  remarks  in  Theophrastus," 
constitute  the  whole  of  our  information  of  any  impor- 
tance upon  the  subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From 
these  sources,  through  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy"  on  some  remains  of 
ancient  colours  and  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus 
and  of  Livia,  and  in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we 
are  enabled  to  collect  a  tolerably  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  colouring  materials  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture  ; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion, and  a  very,  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself,  who 
says,*  ■'  QuatuoT  coloribus  solis  immortalia  ilia,  opera, 
feccre,  ex  albis  Mclino,  ex  silaceis  Attico,  ex  rubris 
Sinopide  Pontica,  ex  nigris  atramento,  Apeltes,  EcMon, 
MelanthiuSj  Nicomachus,  clarissimi  pictores ;"  and^ 
"  Legentes  meminerint  omnia  ea  quatuor  coloribus 
facta."  This  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero,^  which,  however,  di- 
rectly contradicts  the  statement  of  Pliny  :  "  Inpic- 
tura  Zcuxim  ci  Polygnotum,  ct  Timanthem,  et  earum, 
qui  non  sunt  usi  plusquam  quattuor  coloribus,  for- 
mas  et  lineamenta  laudamus  :  at  in.  Echione,  Nicoma- 
cho,  Protogcne,  Apelle  jam  perfecta  sunt  omnia." 
Here  Cicero  extols  the  design  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
notus,  Zeuxis,  and  Timanthes,  and  those  who  used 
but  four  colours;  and  observes  in  contradistinc- 
tion, that  in  Echion,  Nicomachus,  Protogenes,  and 
Apelles,  all  things  were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  that  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicom- 
achus used  but  four  colours,  including  both  black 
and  white  to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we 
understand  by  "  ex  nigris  atramento"  black  and  in- 
digo), is  evidently  an  error,  independently  of  its  con- 
tradiction to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
some  from  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
early  Greek  painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four 
pigments,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny 
himself  speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the 
four  in  question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
painters ;  the  testa-trita''  and  cinnaharis  or  vermil- 
ion, which  he  calls  also  minium.*  He  mentions 
also'  the  Eretrian  earth  used  by  Nicomachus,  and 
the  elephantium,  or  ivory-black,  used  by  Apelles," 
thus  contradicting  himself  when  he  asserted  that 
Apelles  and  Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours. 
The  above  tradition,  and  the  simplex  color  of  Quin- 
tilian,''  are  our  only  authorities  for  defining  any 
limits  to  the  use  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks  as 
applied  to  painting ;  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 
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any  remarkable  way  in  their  acquaintance  with 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  department 
of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent  with 
experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstration  , 
but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to  four  pig- 
ments, is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition,  and  is  op- 
posed to  both  reason  and  evidence.  (Vid.  Pictdra.) 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analyzed  the  colours  of  the  so- 
called  "  Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reds  and 
yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres ;  the 
blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper;  the 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous  ;  the  browns,  mixtures  of 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  of 
manganese ;  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of  hme. 

The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(minium),  and  two  iron  ocUres  of  different  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same  tint 
as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Sir 
H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit,  made  by  means  of  soda, 
and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper,  approaching  ul- 
tramarine in  tint,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  frit 
of  Alexandrea ;  its  composition,  he  says,  was  per- 
fect :  "  that  of  imbodying  the  colour  in  a  composition 
resembling  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the  decomposing  action  of  ' 
the  elements ;  this  is  a  species  of  artificial  lapis-laz- 
uli,  the  colouring  matter  of  wnich  is  naturally  in- 
herent in  a  hard  silicious  stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mi.xed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  of 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or  hy- 
drated  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  sepia 
ofBcinahs,  or  cuttle-fish.  The  transparent  blue  glass 
of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained  with  oxide  of 
cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  following  Ust,  compiled  from  the  different 
sources  of  our  information  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  resources  of  the  gi'eat  Itahau  painters  in  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Red.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous. 
KivvdSapi,  /iiXroc:,  cinnabaris,  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called  also  by  Phny  and 
Vitruvius  minium. 

The  KtwdSapL  'IvdcKov,  cinnaharis  Indica,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  what  is  vul- 
garly called  dragon's-blood,  the  resin  obtained  from 
various  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

MUrof  seems  to  have  had  various  significations  ; 
it  was  used  for  cinnabaris,  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubrica,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds  of 
rubrica,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  Lemnian ;  all  were,  however,  red  iron 
oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the  Lemnian,  from 
the  i3le  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cappadocian,  called  by 
"the  Roi'  ms  rubrica  Sinopica,  by  the  Greeks  Sivu- 
m'f,  from  Sinopt  in  Paphlagonia,  whence  it  was  first 
brought.  There  vas  also  an  African  rubrica  called 
cicercalum. 
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Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  cerussa  usta,  and,  according  to  Vitrn- 
vius,  sandaracha ;  by  the  Greeks,  /ii'/lrof,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides,'  aavSapaKt}.  Pliny  tells  us 
tliat  it  was  discovered  through  the  accidental  cal- 
:;„iation  of  some  cerussa  (white  lead)  by  a  fire  in 
the  Pirasus,  and  was  first  used  as  a  pigment  by  Ni- 
cias  of  Athens,  about  330  B.C. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  had  va- 
rious significations,  and  it  is  evidently  used  differ- 
ently by  the  Greelc  and  Roman  writers.  Pliny 
speaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha,  the  pale 
or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a  mixture  of 
the  pale  with  minium ;  it  apparently  also  signified 
realgar  or  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  :  there  was 
also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandara- 
cha and  rubrica  calcined,  called  sandyx,  advSv^. 
Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  approach  our 
crimson  in  tint ;  in  painting  it  was  frequently  glazed 
with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of  Sy- 
ros,  which  he  calls  Syricum  ;  but  he  says  also  that 
it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrica  Sino- 
pica. 

Yellow,  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  sil  of  the  Romans,  the  uxpa  of  the  Greeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows,  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  oflime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  different  parts ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at  Ath- 
ens, about  460  B.C. 

'A-paevcKoVj  auripigmentum,  orpiment  (yellow  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yellow  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  ancient 
paintings.  (Vid.  Aesenicon.)  The  sandaracha  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Green.  Chrysocolla,  xp^c"KoMa,  which  appears 
to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite 
(green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  approved  of 
by  the  ancients  ;  its  tint  depended  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  oflime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (diace- 
tate  of  copper),  arugo,  lb;,  log  ^aX/cov,  cypria  anigo, 
and  aruca,  and  a  particular  preparation  of  verdigris 
called  scolecia.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  the  ancients 
to  have  used,  also,  acetate  of  copper  (distilled  verdi- 
gris) as  a  pigment.  Besides  the  above  were  sev- 
eral green  earths,  all  cupreous  oxides  :  Theodolion 
(QeodoTiov),  so  called  from  being  found  upon  the 
estate  of  Theodotius,  near  Smyrna;  Appianum;  and 
the  creta  viridis,  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blde.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very  numer- 
ous ;  the  principal  of  these  was  caruleum,  Kvavo(, 
azure,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, of  which  there  were  many  varieties.  It  was 
generally  mixed  with  carbonate  oflime.  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrean,  the  Cyprian, 
and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrean  was  the  most 
valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to  ultramarine.  It 
was  made  also  at  Pozzuoli  by  a  certain  Vestorius, 
who  had  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  in 
Egypt ;  this  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ccs- 
lon.  There  was  also  a  washed  cteruleum  called 
lomcnlum,  and  an  inferior  description  of  this  called 
trifum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis-lazuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 
nium,  'Ap/ihiov,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was  pro- 
cured. Sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  lapis-lazuli,  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of  Tu- 
bingen. 

Indigo,  Indkum,  'IvStKov,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients. 

Cobalt.     The  ancient  name  for  this  mineral  is 


not  known ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
xa2,K.o(  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  was 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
painting. 

Pdeple.  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds  of 
purple,  purpurissum,  oitrwm,  hysginum,  and  various 
compound  colours.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
was  the  purpurissum,  prepared  by  mixing  the  crtlai 
argentaria  with  the  purple  secretion  of  the  mures 
(■Kopipipa). 

Hysginum,  vayivov  {iayri,  woad'!),  according  to 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  oslrum  was  a  compound  of  red  ochre 
and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  ochra  usta  with  wine  vinegar. 

Rulia  radix,  madder-root. 

Bbown.  Ochra  usta,  burned  ochre.  The  browna 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga 
nese,  and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atramentum,  jjizXav.  The  ancient  blacks 
were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for  the  pur- 
poses of  painting  were  tlephantinum,  k^eipuv-ivm, 
ivory-black  ;  and  tryginum,  rpvytvov,  vine-black, 
made  of  burned  vine  twigs.  The  fonner  was  used 
by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon. 

The  atramentum  Indicum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian  ink. 
The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  -black  woad,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

■  White.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  mdi- 
num,  /i(7^icif,  an  earth  from  the  Isle  of  Melos ;  for 
fresco  painting,  the  best  was  the  African  paratoni- 
um,  uapaiTovLov,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  ori- 
gin on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Egypt. 
There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  the 
annularian  white,  creta  anularia  or  anulare,  made 
from  the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  the 
poor. 

Carbonate  o*"  '"ad  or  white  lead,  cerussa,  ^ijii- 
6iov,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters  ;  it  was  nowhere  found  among  the  Roman 
ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  aziu-e,  the  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not  under- 
gone any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the  ancient 
fresco  paintings ;  but  that  many  of  the  greens,  which 
are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were  originally  laid  on 
in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  colorcs  Jhridi  and 
colores  austeri;'  the  colores  floridi  were  those  which, 
in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the  employer  to  the 
painter,  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  to  secure 
their  being  genuine ;  they  were  minium,  Armenium, 
cinnabaris,  chrysocolla,  Indicum,  and  purpurissum; 
the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

Both  Pliny"  and  Vitruvius'  class  the  colours  into 
natural  and  artificial ;  the  natural  are  those  obtain- 
ed immediately  from  the  earth,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  are  Sinopis,  rubrica,  partetonium,  mclinura, 
Eretria,  and  auripigmentum ;  to  these  Vitruvius 
adds  ochra,  sandaracha,  minium  (vermilion),  and 
chi7SOcolla,  being  of  metallic  origin.  The  others 
are  called  artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  some 
particular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

To  the  above  list  of  colours  more  names  might 
still  be  added  ;  but,  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space,  without  giv 
ing  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  painters  ;  those  which  we  have  ahead) 
enumerated  are  suiBcient  to  form  an  infinite  varie 
ty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove  that  the  ancient 
painters,  if  they  had  not  more,  had  at  least  equal 
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COLOSSUS. 


COLUMBARIUM. 


lesouroes  in  this  most  essential  branch  of  painting 
with  the  artists  of  our  own  times. 

COLO'SSUS  (fcoXoffffof).  The  origin  of  this  word 
is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  grammarians 
being  either  ridiculous,  or  imperfect  in  point  of  ety- 
mology.' It  is,  however,  very  ancient,  probably  of 
Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the  Attic  wri- 
ters." It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life,'  and  thence  a 
person  of  extraordiuary  stature  is  termed  colosse- 
ros  ■*  and  the  architectural  ornaments  in  the  upper 
members  of  lofty  buildings,  which  require  to  be  of 
large  dimensions  in  consequence  of  their  remote- 
ness, are  termed  colossicotera  {noTkoaamuTEpa^). 
Statues  of  this  kind,  simply  colossal,  but  not  pre- 
posterously large,  were  too  common  among  the 
Greeks  to  excite  observation  irsrely  from  their 
size,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  referred  to  as  such, 
the  word  being  more  frequently  applied  to  designate 
those  figures  of  gigantic  dimensions  (moles  statua- 
rum,  turribus  pares')  which  were  first  executed  in 
Egypt,  and  of  which  some  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  colossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  bronze  colossus  at  R,hodes,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  which  was  commenced  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  apupilofLysippus,  and  terminated,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years,  by  Laches,  of  the  same 
place,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents.  Its  height  was  90 
feet  according  to  Hyginus,'  70  cubits  according  to 
Pliny,  or  105  according  to  Festus.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erec- 
tion.'    It  is  to  this  statue  that  Statins  refers  ' 

Another  Greek  colossus,  the  work  of  Calamis, 
which  cost  500  talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  ApoUonia,  was 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Lucul- 
lus.'"  Some  fragments  in  marble,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  this  statue,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Museo  Capitolino. 

There  were  two  colossal  statues  in  bronze,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  at  Tarentum  :  one  of  Jupiter ; 
the  other  and  lesser  one  of  Hercules,  by  Lysippus, 
which  was  transplanted  to  the  Capitol  by  Fabius 
Maximus." 

Among  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  frequently 
alluded  to  are  the  following:  1.  A  statue  of  Jupiter 
upon  the  Capitol,  made  by  order  of  Sp.  Carvilius, 
from  the  armour  of  the  Samnites,  which  was  so 
large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban  Mount.'^ 
2.  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at  the  Palatine  Libra- 
ry," to  which  the  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  probably  belonged.  3.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Forum,  which  bore  his  name.'* 

4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
Zenodorus  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by  Pliny 
in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was  then  lost. 
Its  height  was  110  or  120  feet."  It  was  originally 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  domue  aurea,"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon 
which  it  stood  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the 
contiguous  amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  "  Colosseum."  Twenty-four  elephants 
were  employed  by  Hadriar  to  remove  it,  when  he 
was  about  to  build  the  Temple  of  Rome."    Having 

1.  (Etym.  Mag.,  p.  526,  16.— Festus,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Blomf.,  Gloss, 
ad  JSsch.,  A^memnon,406.)— 3.  (Hesych.,s.v.— .S^sch.,  Agam 
406.— Schol.  ad  Juv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  230.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Calij.  35.)— 

5.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3,  p.  98,  ed.  Bipont.— Compare  Id.,  x.,  4.)— fi 
(PUn.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  18.)— 7.  (Fab.,  233.)— 8.  (Pliu.,  H,  N 
uxiv.,  18.— PolyB.,  T.,  88.— Festus,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Sylv.,  I.,  i.,  103.) 
—10.  (Strab.,  -rii,^  6,  4  1.— Plin.,  1.  c— P.  Victor,  Regio  Tiii.)— 
11.  (Strab.,  v.,  3,  i  1.— Plin.,  1.  c— Plutarch,  Fab.,  3tiii.,p.  722 
Jj.  Reiske.l— 12.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Mart. 
Ep.,TOi.,4-l,  7.)— 15.  (Plin.,1.  c— Suet.,  Nero,  31.)-16.  (iHart., 
SpBct,n.,l  -Ep  ,i.,ri,7.— DionCass.,liri.,  15.)— 17.  (Span., 
Hadr. ,  19 )  *-      J 


suffered  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Golden 
House,  it  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  him 
converted  into  a  statue  of  the  Sun.'  5.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum." 

*COLO'TES  (/c6)Piijr)7f),  another  name  for  the  aa- 
KaXaduTtig,  or  Spotted  Lizard.  { Vid.  Ascalabotes.) 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  part,'  would  seem  to  ap- 
ply it  to  some  other  animal  than  this.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  a  bird  ;  while  Scaliger  rather  thinks  it 
was  a  species  of  Scarabtcus.* 

*COLOU'TEA  (icoXovTia),  a  plant,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Colytea,  L.,  or  Bladder- 
Senna.  Three  species  are  described  by  Theophras- 
tus,  namely,  'Idaia,  Tzspl  Antapav,  and  ^pvyavuSTjc' 

*COL'UBER,  a  species  of  Serpent,  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Boas  of  Pliny.  ( Vid. 
Draco.) 

*COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon.     (Vid.  Peristera.) 

COLUM  {7id/j.6(),  a  strainer  or  colander.  Various 
specimens  of  this  utensil  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  plan  and 
profile  of  one  which  is  of  silver.' 


Wine-strainers  (iid.ivia)  were  also  made  ot 
bronze,'  aod  their  perforations  sometimes  formed 
an  elegant  pattern.  The  poor  used  linen  strain- 
ers ;*  and,  where  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  of  rushes.'  The  Romans 
filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  (cola  nivaria)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bone  of  the  nose,  which 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  was  called  TjS/iSg,  the  ethmoid  bone; 
from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer. 

COLUMB.A'RIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  Pigeon-house. 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, all  of  which,  however,  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dovecote. 

I.  In  the  singular,  Coldmbarium  means  one  of 
those  sepulchral  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  dependants  of  great 
families  ;  and  in  the  plural,  the  niches  in  which  the 
cinerary  urns  (oZte)  were  deposited.  Several  of 
these  chambers  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1822,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  niches  contained  a  pair  of  urns,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  they  contain- 
ed inscribed  over  tiiem.    The  use  of  the  word,  and 


1.  (Hieronym.  in  Hab.,  c.  3.— Suet.,  Vesp.,  18.— Plin.,  1.  c— 
Compare  Lamprid.,  Commod.,  17. — Dion  Cass.,  lixii.,  15.)— 2. 
(Stat.,  SylT.,  1.,  i.,  1.— Mart.,  Ep.,  i.,  71,  6.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  is.,  8.) 
— 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  14, 
17.— Adams,  Append.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Mus.  Bovb.  T.,™i.,  14,  flg.  4, 
5.)— 7.  (Athen.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  104.)- 9.  (Colum.,  De  Ke 
Bust.,  xii.,  19.) 
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mode  of  occupation,  is  testified  in  the  following  in- 
( i'  'iption  : 

L.  Abucics  Hermes  in  hoc 

OEDINE   AB  IMO  AD   SnMMHM 

C0LU5IBAKIA  IX.    OLI.M  XVIII. 

SIBI  POSTERISQUE  SUIS. 


II.  In  a  machine  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,"  the 
vents  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  receiving  trough  were  termed  Columbaeia. 
This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut 
at  p.  65.  (Vid.  Antlia.)  The  difference  between 
that  representation  and  the  machine  now  under 
consideration  consisted  in  the  following  points : 
The  wheel  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  {tympcmum) 
instead  of  radiated  {rota),  and  was  worked  as  a 
treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platforms  pro- 
jecting from  the  flat  sides  instead  of  being  turned 
by  a  stream.  Between  the  intervals  of  each  plat- 
form a  series  of  grooves  or  channels  (.columbaria) 
were  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  through 
which  the  water  taken  up  by  a  number  of  scoops 
placed  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wheel,  like  the 
jars  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was  conducted  into  a 
wooden  trough  below  {lairum  ligneum  suppositum'). 

III.  The  cavities  into  which  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  beams  upon  which  a  roof  is  supported  (tigno- 
rum  cubilia),  and  which  are  represented  bytriglyphs 
in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Columbaria  by  the 
Roman  architects  ;*  that  is,  while  they  remained 
empty,  and  until  filled  up  by  the  head  of  the  beam.' 

COLUMNA  (kcuv,  dim.  kcovic;,  kcovlov,  KioviaKog' 
rrrCXoc,  dim.  crvVis,  cTvliaKo^),  a  Pillar  or  Column. 

The  use  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright  for 
supporting  buildings,  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  supports  wrought  in  stone.  Among 
the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  modes 
of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little  change  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  observed  an 
exact  conformity  of  style  and  arrangement  between 
the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  by  the  peasantry,  of 
one  of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch"  (see  woodcut). 


o>-g  rxja^axrij.xJxrjJsrijXi..'?T 


and  the  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 


1.  (Spon.,  Misc.  Ant.  Eradit.,  ii.,  p.  287.)— 2.  (x..  9.)— 3.  (Vi- 
Irviv.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Vitnlv.,  iv.,  2,  p.  110,  ed.  Bipont.)  —  5.  (Mar- 
^uez,  Deir  Ordme  Doiico,  vii.,  37.)— 6.  (Journal,  j-.  234.) 
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hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants. We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pausanias'  describes  a  very  ancient 
monument  in  the  market-place  at  Elis,  con^ting 
of  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of  oak.  A  temple  of 
Juno  at  Metapontum  was  supported  by  pillars  made 
from  the  trunks  of  vines."  In  the  Egyptian  irchi- 
tecture,  many  of  the  greatest  stone  columns  are 
manifest  imitations  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm.' 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  flat  square 
stone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similar  form 
fixed  on  its  summit  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  so 
the  column  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was 
covered  with  an  abacus.  (Vid.  Abacus.)  Hence 
the  principal  parts  of  which  every  column  consists 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Greek 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  columns  jn 
the  same  row  as  having  one  common  base  {podium), 
whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  column 
has  a  separate  base,  called  arrupa.  {Vid.  Spiea.) 
The  capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  show,  on 
comparison  with  the  Doric,  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
complexity  and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is  far- 
ther obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender  shaft, 
its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  inspection  of  the  three  ac- 
companying specimens  of  pillars,  selected  from  each 
of  the  principal  orders  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
first  is  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at 
p.  9.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced  at  p.  110. 
The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Labranda. 


In  all  the  orilers,  the  shaft  {scapus)  tapers  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the  nat- 
ural form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all  upright 
bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made  with  a 
slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was  called  the 
entasis.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  universally,  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  channelled  or  fluted,  t.  c, 
the  outside  was  striped  with  incisions  parallel  to 
the  axis.*  These  incisions,  called  stria,  were  al- 
ways worked  witli  extreme  regularity.  The  sec- 
tion of  them  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  was,  in 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle ;  in 


1.  (vi.,  24,  i  7.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiiv.,  1.)— 3   (Herod.,  ii, 
160.)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  iv  ,  4.) 
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the  Doric,  it  was  an  are  much  less  than  a  semicir- 
cle Their  number  was  20  in  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  above  represented ;  in  other  instances, 
24,  28,  or  32.  ^^  , 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
bljck  of  stone,  the  shaft  consisting  of  several  cylin- 
drical pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When  the  col- 
umn was  erected,  its  component  parts  were  firmly 
joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement,  but  by 
iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an  engraving  m 
Swinburne's  Tour  in  the  Two  Sicihes,'  and  repre- 
sents a  Doric  column,  which  has  been  thrown  pros- 
trate ill  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying 
separate,  and  the  five  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four 
feet  long,  with  the  holes  for  the  iron  cramps  by 
which  they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  size  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into  the 
requisite  form,^  and  was  then  rolled  over  the  ground, 
or  moved  by  the  aid  of  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances, and  by  immense  labour,  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  set  up.  The  traveller  now  sometimes 
views  with  wonder  the  unfinished  pillars,  either  oc- 
cupying their  original  site  in  the  quarry,  or  left  after 
having  performed  one  half  their  journey,  while  he 
finds  other  shafts  arranged  in  their  intended  posi- 
tion, and  consisting  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marble, 
alabaster,  porphyry,  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei- 
ther corroded  by  time,  or  retains  its  polish  and  its 
varied  and  beautiful  colours,  according  to  the  situa- 
lion  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  or  the  durability 
of  its  substance.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  a  circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  serves  as  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  was  sur- 
rounded by  Ibrty-eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constan- 
line,  some  of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  inte- 
rior of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  the  working  and  erection  of  these  noble 
columns,  the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
nificent individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
senting them  to  public  structures  Thus  Croesus 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.^  In  the  ruins  at  Labranda,  now 
called  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tablets  in  front  of  the  col- 
umns record  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  is  shown 
in  the  specimen  of  them  above  exhibited. 

*"  The  capitals  used  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,"  observes  Stuart,'  "  though  with  number- 
less minute  variations  of  ornaments  and  propor- 
tions, arrange  themselves  into  three  general  classes, 
and  oflfer  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the 
orders.  The  Doric  capital,  which  preserves  more 
of  the  primitive  type  than  any  other,  is  extremely 
plain,  but  its  simplicity  is  not  without  beauty.  It 
consists  of  a  broad  and  massy  abacus,  an  ovolo  un- 
der the  abacus,  from  three  to  five  fillets  under  the 
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ovolo,  and  under  these  a  neck  called  the  frieze  of 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  there  is  great  in- 
vention, and  a  particular  character  is  displayed  ;  in- 
deed, so  much  so,  that  it  never  fails  to  distinguish 
itself,  even  on  the  most  slight  and  careless  observa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  small  and  moulded  abacus, 
below  which  depend  to  the  right  and  left  two  spiral 
volutes ;  it  has  also  an  echinus,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  enriched,  and  a  bead.  The  Corinthian  cap- 
ital is  most  richly  ornamented,  and  diflfers  extreme- 
ly from  the  others.  In  this  the  abacus  is  hollowed, 
forming  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  concave  sides, 
the  angles  of  which  are  generally  truncated.  Some- 
times the  abacus  is  enriched,  but  more  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  flower  in  the  middle.  Below 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  form  of  a  vase  or 
bell,  surrounded  with  two  tiers  of  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  those  of 
a  species  of  the  acanthus  plant.  Under  each  angle 
of  the  abacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  the  flow- 
er in  the  centre  of  the  abacus  there  are  cauliculi. 
With  regard  to  the  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  no 
authenticated  remains  of  the  order;  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius  on  this  head  are  so  very  obscure, 
that  the  modern  compUers  of  systems  of  architec- 
ture have,  of  course,  varied  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
signs ;  the  order,  therefore,  that  passes  under  this 
name  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  modern  than  an 
ancient  invention.  It  has  been  made  to  differ  from 
the  modern  Doric  by  an  air  of  poverty  and  rudeness, 
by  the  suppression  of  parts  and  mouldings.  But, 
though  the  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  well  becomes  that  column  whose 
character  is  strength.  The  Composite  capital  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  bell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
acanthus  leaves,  with  some  small  shoots,  a  fillet, 
astragal,  ovolo,  four  volutes,  and  a  hollowed  abacus 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre." 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  buildings, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling. 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  often 
of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the  columns 
were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in  proportion, 
not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  ruins,  had  four 
columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A  common  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  buildings  of  an  oblong  form,  was 
to  have  two  rows  of  columns  parallel  to  the  two 
sides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  row 
of  columns  being  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  rows  themselves.  This  construction  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  temples,  but  in  palaces  (oIkoi),  i.  e., 
in  houses  of  the  greatest  size  and  splendoui  The 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  tliat  of  the  palace 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,'  are  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  seats  of  honour  both  for  me 
master  and  mistress,  and  for  the  more  distinguished 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  foot  of  certain  pillars  ' 
In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Honiei  ic  a;ra,  we  are  also 
led  to  imagine  the  pillais  decorated  with  arms. 
When  Telemachus  enters  his  father's  hall,  he  places 
his  spear  against  a  column,  and  "  within  the  doI- 
ished  spear-holder,"  by  which  we  must  understand 
one  of  the  striae  or  channels  of  the  shaft.'  Around 
the  base  of  the  columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  the 
warriors  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  incliim 
their  spears  ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
they  suspended  their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or 
hooks.*  The  minstrel's  lyre  hung  upon  its  peg  from 


1.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  301.)— 2.  (Virg.,  ^ii.,  i.,  428.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i., 
12.)— 4.  {Dictionary  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.,  s.  v.  Capital.) 
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1.  (Eurip.,  Here.  Fur.,  975-1013.)— 2.  (OJ.,  vi.,307  ;  viii.,66 
473,-  ixiii.,  90.)  — 3.  (Od.,  i,,  127-129;  xvii.,  29.— Vir j.,  ^a, 
xii.,  92.)— 4.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Ap.,  8.) 
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another  column  nearer  the  top  of  the  room.'  The 
columns  of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged  or  otherwise  tormented.' 
According  to  the  description  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
beams  of  the  hall  of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-fir  ;  in 
such  a  case,  the  apartment  might  be  very  spacious 
without  being  overcrowded  with  columns.^  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae  :  "  Fulget  turba  cwpax  Immane  tectum,  cu- 
jus  auratas  trades  Variis  columns  nobiles  maculis  fe- 
runt."* 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky.  Beams 
supporting  ceilings  passed  from  above  the  columns 
to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  passa- 
ges or  ambulatories  {oroai).  Such  a  circuit  of  col- 
umns was  called  a  peristyle  (nepiarvXov),  and  the 
Roman  atrium  was  built  upon  this  plan.  The  lar-' 
gest  and  most  splendid  temples  enclosed  an  open 
space  like  an  atrium,  which  was  accomplished  by 
placing  one  peristyle  upon  another.  In  such  cases, 
the  lower  rows  of  columns  being  Doric,  the  upper 
were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  the  lighter  be- 
ing properly  based  upon  the  heavier.'  A  temple  so 
constructed  was  called  hypathral  {viraidpoc). 

On  the  outside  of  buildings  columns  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  But  the  chief  design 
m  erecting  them  was  the  attainment  of  grandeur 
and  beauty ;  and,  to  secure  this  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  their  form,  proportions,  and 
arrangement  was  studied  with  the  utmost  nicety 
and  exactness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  list  of 
terms,  which  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  temples.' 

I.  Terms  describing  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns. 

I.  'AffTD/lof,  astyle,  without  any  columns.' 

3.  'Ev  napaaraai,  in  antis,  with  two  columns  in 
froqt  between  the  antae.'    (Woodcut,  p.  61.) 

3.  UpoaTvXoc,  prostyle,  with  four  columns  in  front. 

4.  'A/i(j>i7rp6aTv?M;,  amphiprostyle,  with  four  col- 
umns at  each  end. 

5.  llepiTZTepo^  or  a/ifiKiuv,'  peripteral,  with  col- 
umns at  each  end  and  along  each  side,  the  side  being 
about  twice  as  many  as  the  end  columns,  including 
two  divisions,  viz. ; 

a.  'EfaffTTj^of,  hexastyle,  with  six  columns  at  each 
end,  and  either  nine  or  eleven  at  each  side, 
besides  those  at  the  angles.  Example,  the 
Theseum  at  Athens. 

h.  'OKTaoTvAof,  octastyle,  with  eight  columns  at 
each  end,  and  fifteen  at  each  side,  besides 
those  at  the  angles.  Example,  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens. 

6.  AiTTTEpof,  dipteral,  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
{irrepd)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  "ievSoSlirTepo;,  pseudoiipteral,  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
cella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  SiwTepoc. 

8.  AeKaaTvXo(,  decastyle,  with  ten  columns  at  each 
end,  which  was  the  case  only  in  hypsthral  temples.'" 

II.  Terms  describing  the  distance  of  the  columns 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

1.  nuKvooTt/lof,  pycnostyle,  the  distance  between 
the  columns  a  diameter  of  a  column  and  half  a  di- 
ameter. 

2.  Si5(TniXoc  systyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 


I.  (0(1.,  viii.,  67.— Find.,  01.,  i.,  17.)— 2.  (Soph.,  Ajax,  108. 
— Lobcck,  ad  U.c.— Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,  21. — Hesiod.,  Thoog.,  521.) 
-3.  (Od.,  xix.,  38  1  ixii.,  176   193.)— 4.  (Sen.,  Thyest.,  iv.,  1.) 

5.  (PauB.,  v.li.,  45,  It  4.)— 6  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  2,  3.)  —7.  (Leoni- 
das  Tar.  in  B'  inck.  Analect.,  i.,  237,- Plin.,  II.  N.,  M\iv,,  8.) 
—8.  (Pind.,  01 ,  vi.,  1.)— 9.  (S  jph.,  Antlg.,  285.)— 10.  (Vitruv., 
ill.,  1-) 
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3.  Eti(jrvA.of,  eustyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  where 
each  intercolumniation  {intereolumnium)  was  threo 
diameters,  called  eustyle,  because  it  was  best  adapt 
ed  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  AiaffruAof,  diastyle,  the  intercolumniation,  oi 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

5.  'ApafoffTuAof,  araeostyle,  the  distances  excess- 
ive, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistyle 
(kmarvTiLov),  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timber. 

Columns  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey  water 
in  aqueducts,'  and  single  pillars  were  fixed  in  har- 
bours for  mooring  ships.'  Some  of  these  are  found 
yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  to  commemo- 
rate persons  or  events.  Among  these,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  colnmnce  rostratce,  called 
by  that  name  because  three  ship-beaks  proceeded 
from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to  record  suc- 
cessful engagements  at  sea  {navali  surgentes  an 
columnce.').  The  most  important  and  celebrated  of 
those  which  yet  remain  is  one  erected  in  honour  of 
the  consul  C.  Duillius,  on  occasion  of  his  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  B.C.  261  (see  the  an- 
nexed v,'oodcut).     It  was  originally  placed  in  the 


Forum,'  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  part 
effaced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  tc  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.'  When  statues  were  raised 
to  ennoble  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games, 
or  to  commemorate  persons  who  had  obtained  any 
high  distinction,  the  tribute  of  public  homage  was 
rendered  still  more  notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing 
their  statues  upon  pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  as 
Pliny  observes,'  to  be  raised  above  other  mortals. 

But  coliimns  were  much  more  commonly  used  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they  va- 
ried in  size,  from  the  plain  marble  pillar  bearing  a 
simple  Greek  inscription,'  to  those  lofty  and  elabo- 
rate columns  which  are  now  among  the  most  won- 
derful and  instructive  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  column  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  last  woodcut, 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with  his  co- 
lossal statue  in  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a  door, 
which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  ascending  to 


1.  (Crates,  Qp.Athon.,Ti.,94.)— 2.  (Od.,xxii.,466.)— 3.  (Virg., 
Georg.,  iii.,  29.— Servius,  ad  loc.) — 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  11) 
—6.  (Quinlil.,  i.,  7.)— 6.  (H.  N.,  iixiv.,  12.)— 7.  (Leon.  Tar  i« 
fiiniQck.  Anal.,  i.,  239.) 
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the  summit.  Light  is  admitted  to  the  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-rehef  is 
folded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  em- 
peror's victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  authorities  for  archaeological  inqui- 
ries. Including  the  statue,  the  height  of  this  monu- 
ment, in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  de- 
posited, was  not  less  than  130  feet.  A  similar  col- 
omn,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine  column.  After 
the  death  of  Julius  Ciesar,  the  people  erected  to 
his  memory  a  column  of  solid  marble,  20  feet  high, 
in  the  Forum,  with  the  inscription  paeenti  patei^.' 
Columns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to  other  emperors. 

COMA  (fc6/i)?),  the  hair  of  the  head.  Besides  this 
general  term,  there  are  various  other  words,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  signifying  the  hair,  each  of 
which  acquires  its  distinctive  meaning  irom  some 
physical  property  of  the  hair  itself,  or  from  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  mode  of  arranging  it,  the  principal 
of  which  are  as  follow :  1.  'Eeeipa,'  a  head  of  hair 
when  carefully  dressed.^  3.  Xairi?,  properly  the 
mane  of  a  horse  or  lion,  is  used  to  signify  long  flow- 
ing hair.'  3.  $0677,  when  accurately  used,  implies 
the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  state  of  disorder  incident 
to  a  person  under  a  sense  of  fear.'  4.  Jlomg,  from 
rninu  or  irixu,^  the  hair  when  combed  and  dressed.' 
5.  epi'f,  a  general  term  for  hair,  from  the  plural  of 
which  the  Romans  borrowed  their  word  tricce :'  rpi- 
tuffif  and  TpixufMa  are  used  in  the  same  sense.'  6. 
Viopari  (Att.  K6/>/yii),  from  the  old  word  Kop,  the 
head,'"  signifies  properly  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  and  hence  a  particular  fashion  of  arranging 
the  hair  among  the  Greek  women  was  termed  ko- 
pu/iSof ;"  or,  when  worn  in  the  same  style  by  the 
men,  it  was  designated  by  another  derivative  from 
the  same  word,  KpufiuAoc.'"  To  produce  this  effect, 
the  hair  was  drawn  up  all  round  the  head  from  the 
front  and  back,  and  fastened  in  a  bow  on  the  top, 
as  exemplified  in  the  two  following  busts,  one  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  other  of  Diana,  from  the 
British  Museum." 
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Hercules,  one  of  which  is  subjoined  from  a  speei- 
men  in  the  British  Museum.' 


Instead  of  a  band,  the  people  of  Athens  fastened 
the  bow  with  an  ornamental  clasp,  fashioned  like  a 
grasshopper,  to  show  that  they  were  aborigines." 
KpiiSivlof  is  also  used  for  a  cap  of  network,  like  that 
represented  at  p.  187,  271.  (Vid.  Galantica.)  7. 
MaX/lof,  which  properly  means  wool,  was  also  used 
for  the  short,  round,  curly  hair,  which  resembles 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
early  Greek  sculptures,  particularly  in  the  heads  of 

1.  (Suet,  Jul.,  85;— 2.  (Horn.,  11.,  ivi.,  795.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad 
Thccyjr.-,  IJyll.,  i.,  34.)— 4.  (Hom.,  II.,  Miii.,  141.)— 5.  (Soph., 
(Ed.  Col.,  1465.— Aotig.,  419.)— 6.  (Hesych.)— 7.  (Aristoph., 
Thesm.,  547.)— 8.  (Nonius,  s.  v.)— 9.  (.aisch.,  Sept.  c.  Theb., 
663.— Eurip.,  Iph.  Taur.,  73.)— 10.  (Blomf.,  Gloss,  ad  .Slsch., 
Peis.,  664.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  6.)— 12.  (Schol.  ad  Thucyd.,  1.  c.) 
—13.  (Chamter  lu..  No.  19.)— 14.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  6.— Virg.,  Ciris, 
128.) 


8.  Kepof  (xepf  ay?Mi'),  a  term  used  when  tne 
hair  was  combed  up  from  the  temples  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  two  horns,  as  is 
seen  in  the  heads  of  fawns  and  satyrs,  and  in  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  introduced  below.  9.  Kikivvo;,' 
7rXdxii6(,*  x^'^oi,'  the  hair  which  falls  in  ringlets, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  was  sometimes 
called  ^oarpvxoi  and  v^oKa/io;.'  All  these  terms, 
when  strictly  appropriated,  seem  to  designate  that 
singular  style  of  coiffure  which  is  observable  in 
Etruscan  and  early  Greek  works,  and  common  to 
both  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  casts  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  generic  coma,  the  Romans  made  use 
of  the  following  terms,  expressive  of  some  peculiar 
qualities  in  the  hair,  or  particular  mode  of  arrange, 
ment :  1.  Capillus,  according  to  the  old  etymolo- 
gists, quasi  capitis  pilus.  2.  Crinis,  the  hair  when 
carefully  dressed.'  3.  Cmsaries,  which  is  said, 
though  without  much  probability,  to  be  connected 
with  c<zdo,  the  hair  of  the  male  sex,  because  they 
wore  it  short,  whereas  the  women  did  not.  4.  Cin- 
cinnus,  KiKimof,'  the  hair  when  platted  and  dress- 
ed in  circles,  like  the  head  on  page  21  {md.  Acus), 
as  it  is  still  worn  by  the  women  of  Mola  di  Gaieta 
(Formice.).  Martial'  terms  these  circles  annuli,  and 
Claudian"  orhes.  5.  Cirrus,  a  lock  of  curly  hair 
The  locks  which  fell  over  the  forehead  were  termed 
caprontE,^^  quasi  a  capite  proruB,"  Trponofuov  ;'^  those 
which  fell  from  the  temples  over  the  ears,  antia}^ 
Both  the  antia  and  cccprona  are  accurately  traced  in 
the  figure  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  ta- 
ken." 


All  the  Greek  divinities  are  distinguished  by  a 
characteristic  coiffure,  modified  in  some  respects  as 
the  arts  progressed,  but  never  altered  in  character 
from  the  original  model ;  so  that  any  person  tolera- 
ably  conversant  with  the  works  of  Greek  art  may 
almost  invariably  recognise  the  deity  represented 
from  the  disposition  of  the  hair.  We  proceed  to 
specify  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

The  head  of  the  lion  is  the  type  upon  which  that 


1.  (Chamber  ii..  No.  12.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  II.,  li.,  385.— Com- 
pare Juv.,  Sat.,  xiii.,  165. — Virg.,  .ffin.,  xii.,  89.) — 3.  (Aristoph., 
Vesp,,  1069.)— 4.  (II.,  ryii.,  52.)— 5.  (Soph.,  Electr.,  52.)— 6. 
(PoUui,  Onom.,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Her.,  Carm.,  I.,  xt.,20.)— 8  (Cic, 
c.  Pison.,  11.— Plaut.,  True.,  II.,  ii.,  32.)— 9.  (Ep.,  ii.,  66,  2.)— 
10.  (Proserp.,  xxxv.,  15.)— 11.  (Apul.,  Met.,  i.,  p.  14,  ed.  (3u- 
dendorp.)— 12.  (Nonius,  s.  v. — Lucil.,  Sat.,  iv.) — 13.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  vii.,  95  ;  x.,  170.)— 14.  (Apul.,  1.  c— Isidor.,  Orig.,  six  , 
31.)— 15.  (Chamber  ii.,  No.  22.— Compare  xi.,  23.) 
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of  Jupiter  is  formed,  particularly  in  the  disposition 
of  the  hair,  which  rises  from  the  forehead,  and  falls 
back  in  loose  curls  down  the  sides  of  the  face,  until 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  beard.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  next  two  woodcuts,  one  of  which  is 
ftom  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Phidian  Jove  ;  and  the  other  is  a 
lion'  3  head,  from  the  British  Museum.*    The  same 


disposition  of  the  hair  is  likewise  preserved  in  all 
the  real  or  pretended  descendants  from  Jupiter, 
such  as  .(Esculapius,  Alexander,  &c. 

Pluto  or  Serapis  has  the  hair  longer,  straighter, 
and  lower  over  the  forehead,  in  order  to  give  sever- 
ity to  the  aspect,  and  with  the  modius  on  his  head, 
as  represented  in  the  next  drawing,  from  the  British 
Museum.'  The  modius  is  decorated  with  an  olive 
branch,  for  oil  was  used  instead  of  wine  in  sacri- 
fices to  Pluto.' 


The  hair  of  Neptune  is  cut  finer  and  sharper 
Jhan  that  of  Jupiter.  It  rises  from  the  forehead, 
and  then  falls  down  in  flakes,  as  if  wet,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  head,  from  the 
British  Museum.* 


Apollo  is  usually  represented  with  the  KpMvXo; ; 
but  when  the  hair  is  not  tied  up  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  it  is  always  long  and  flowing  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut. 


1    (Chamber  ii..  No.  13.)— 2.  (Chamber  vii.,  No.  68.1—3. 
CVirg.,  iEn.,  vi.,  254.)— 4.  (Chamber  xi..  No.  27.) 
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the  British  Museum.-     H«!nce  he  is  called  inlonsua 
and  aicepaeiio/iric.' 

Bacchus  also  wears  Iiis  hair  unshorn  ;  for  he,  as 
well  as  Apollo,  is  typical  of  perpetual  youth : 

"  Solis  aterna  est  Phmbo  Bacchoque  juvenlas, 
Nam  decet  intonsus  crinis  utrumqiie  Deum.'" 

In  the  mature  age  of  Greek  art.  Mercury  has 
short  curly  hair,  as  represented  by  the  head  on  the 
left  hand  in  the  woodcut  below,  from  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  for  a  long  time  falsely  ascribed 
to  Antinous  ;  but  in  very  early  Greek  works  he  is 


represented  with  braided  hair,  in  the  Etruscan  style, 
and  a  sharp-pointed  beard  (see  the  right  hand  wood- 
cut, from  an  altar  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitjl  at 
Rome),  whence  he  is  termed  a^TjvoTiuyav.'' 

Hercules  has  short,  crisp  hair,  like  the  curls  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  bull,  the  head  of  which  animal 
formed  the  model  for  his,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
subjoined  drawings,  one  being  the  head  of  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  the  other  that  of  a  bull,  from  a  bas- 
rehef  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
Hercules,  the  small  head,  thick  neck,  and  particular 
form  of  the  hair,  are  strongly  preserved. 


^v 


The  hair  of  Juno  is  parted  in  the  front,  ancfcn  tho 
top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  diadem,  called  in  Latin 
corona,  mi  in  Greek  a^evSovrj,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  sling,  the  broad  part  of  which  is  placed  above 
the  forehead,  while  the  two  lashes  act  as  bands  to 
confine  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  fasten 
it  behind,*  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  British  Museum.' 


1.  (Chamber  ir.,  No.  2.)— 2.  (Hom.,  Hymn,  ad  ApoU.,  134.— 
Compare  450.)— 3.  (Tibull.,  I.,  iv.,  38.— Compare  Eurip.,  Bacch., 
455.— Seneoa,  Hippol.,  752— Id.,  (Ed.,  416.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Oaom., 
iy.,  143,  145.— Compare  Paus.,  vii.,  22,  I)  2.)— 5.  (Eustath.  M 
Dipnys.  Poriegel..  v.  7.)— 6.  (Chamber  lii.,  No.  1  ) 
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Pallas  is  rarely  seen  without  her  helmet ;  but 
when  poitrayed  with  her  head  uncovered,  the  hair 
is  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  some  distance  from  the  head, 
and  then  falls  from  the  band  in  long  parallel  curls. 

Venus  and  Diana  are  sometimes  adorned  with 
the  KdpvjiSoi;  (woodcut,  p.  291);  but  both  these  di- 
vinities are  more  frequently  represented  with  their 
hair  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  the  young  Greek 
girls,'  whose  hair  is  parted  in  front,  and  conducted 
round  to  the  back,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  part 
of  the  ears.  It  is  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  less 
frequently,  at  the  top  of  the  head ;  both  of  which 
fashions  are  represented  in  the  two  woodcuts  sub  - 
joined ;  one,  that  on  the  left,  a  daughter  of  Niobe, 
and  the  other  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


For  the  other  styles  of  Venus  and  Diana,  see  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  British  Museum,  Chamber  ii.. 
No.  8  ;  iii.,  13  ;  iv.,  U  ;  xii.,  19  ;  and  Venus  of  the 
central  saloon  :  the  other  ornaments  sometimes 
seen  in  statues  of  Diana  are  works  of  a  later  age. 

Fair  hair  was  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  hence,  in  some  of  the  statues,  the  hair 
was  gut,  remains  of  -which  are  discernible  in  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  in  the  Apollo  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  both  sexes  dyed  their  hair  when  it  grewgray." 

False  hair,  or  wigs,  (pevaKii,  iirivUri,  Ko/iai  TrpoaBi- 
rai,  rpixk  ■KpocBeTai,  'galerus,  were  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  both  countries.^ 

In  very  early  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair 
long,  as  was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  during 
the  age  of  Varro,*  and  hence  the  Romans  of  the 
Augustan  age  designated  their  ancestors  intmsi' 
and  capillati.^  But  this  fashion  did  not  last  after 
the  year  B.C.  300,  as  appears  by  the  remaining 
works  of  art.  The  women,  too,  dressed  their  hair 
with  simplicity,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, and  probably  much  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Greece  ;  but  at  the  Augustan  period  a  va- 
riety of  different  head-dresses  came  into  fashion, 
many  of  which  are  described  by  Ovid.'  Four  spe- 
cimens of  different  periods  are  given  below.    The 

1.  (Compare  Paus.,  viii.,  20,  ^  2;  x.,  25,  t)  2.)— 2.  (Aristoph., 
BcclcB., 736.— Mart.,  Epij.,iii.,  43.— Propert.,  II.,  xviii.,  24, 28.) 
-3.  (PoUm,  Onom.,  ii.,  30;  x.,  170.— Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v. 
Aia:TtjvtKKbi  and  •ifEvaKwBfVTS^.—X.ea.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  3,  ^  2. — Polyb., 
lii.,  78.- Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.,  120.)— 4.  (De  Re  Rust.,  II.,  xi.,  10.)— 
5.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  30.)— 6.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.,  30.)— 7.  (Art.  Am., 
iii..  136,  &c.) 


first  head  on  the  left  represents  Octavia,  the  niece 
of  Augustus,  from  the  museum  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome ;  the  next,  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  ;  the  one  below,  on  the  left,  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  next,  Plautilla,  the 
wife  of  Caracalla,  which  three  are  from  the  British 
Museum.' 


Both  countries  had  some  peculiar  customs  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  illustrative 
of  their  moral  or  physical  conditions.  The  Spartans 
combed  and  dressed  their  heads  with  especial  care 
when  about  to  encounter  any  great  danger,  in  which 
act  Leonidas  and  his  followers  were  discovered  by 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Thermopy- 
lae." The  sailors  of  both  nations  shaved  off  their 
hair  after  an  escape  from  shipwreck  or  other  heavy 
calamity,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods.'  In  the  ear- 
lier ages,  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  cut  their  hair 
close  in  mourning  ;*  but,  subsequently,  this  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
men  leaving  theirs  long  and  neglected,'  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  Romans.' 

In  childhood,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  suffered  to  grow  long  among 
both  nations,  when  it  was  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deity,  from  thence  called  KovpoTpSiboi 
by  the  poets,'  and,  therefore,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
means  to  take  the  toga  virihs.'  At  Athens  this 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
festival  Apaturia,  which  is  therefore  termed  Kovpe- 

CJTIf, 

In  both  countries  the  slaves  were  shaved  as  a 
mark  of  servitude.' 

The  vestal  virgins  also  cut  their  hair  short  upon 
taking  their  vows  ;  which  rite  still  remains  in  the 
Papal  Church,  in  which  all  females  have  their  hair 
cut  close  upon  taking  the  veil. 


1.  (Chamber  vi.,  Nos.  65,  58,  39.)— 2.  (Herod.,  vii.,  209.)— 3. 
(Anthol.,  EpigT.  Lucian,  15. — Juv.,  Sat.,  xii.,  81.) — 4.  (CM.,  iv.. 
198.— II.,  xxiii.,  141.— Soph.,  Aj.,  1174.— Eurip.,  Elect,  ,  148, 
241,337.— Phren.,  383.— Iph.  Aul.,  1448.— Troad,  484.— Helen.. 
1096,  1137, 1244.)— 5.  (Plutarch,  QuKst.  Rom.,  p.  82,  ed.  Reiskc-.) 
—6.  (Ovid,  Epist.,  X.,  137.— Virg-.,  jEn.,  iii.,  65;  xi.,  35.)— 7. 
(Anthol.,  Epig.  Antiph.  Th.,  21.— Mart.,  Epig.,  I.,  xxiii.,  I. 
IX.,  xvii.,  1.)— 8.  (Id.,  IX.,  xxxvii.,  11.)— 9.  (Ai  stoph.,  Avrs 
911.— Plant.,  Amph.,  I.,  i.,  306.— Compare  Lncai. ,  i.,  442.— Po 
lyb.,  Eclog.,  xcvii.— Appian,  Mithradat.,  p.  296,  ed.  Tollius  ) 
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♦COM'AROS  (Ko/tapof),  the  wild  Strawberry-tree, 
or  Arhutus  Unedo.     (Yid.  Aebbtus.) 

♦COMBRE'TUM,  s  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny," 
who  makes  it  closely  resemble  the  Bacchar.  Mod- 
ern botanists,  however,  taking  Pliny's  own  descrip- 
tion as  their  guide,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opin- 
ion on  this  head.  Caesalpinus  makes  the  Combre- 
lum  (written  sometimes  Comietum)  to  be  the  same 
with  a  species  of  rush,  called  in  Tuscany  Herba  la- 
■ziola,  and  which  has  tjeen  referred  to  the  Luzeola 
maxima,  h.' 

♦COME  (KOjiri),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  rpayo- 
vuyov,  or  Crocifolium  Tragopogon,  so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Crocus.  Sibthorp 
found  it  growing  in  Cyprus." 

COMES.  The  word  comes  had  several  meanings 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  Du  Fresne's  Glossary  and  Supple- 
ment, s.  B.  In  classical  writers,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  the'  fourth  century,  its  senses  are  compara- 
tively few. 

First  it  signified  a  mere  attendant  or  companion, 
distinguished  from  socius,  which  always  implied 
some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons  mention- 
ed. Hence  arose  several  technical  senses  of  the 
word,  the  connexion  of  which  may  be  easily  traced. 
It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius.*  In  Hor- 
ace's time°  it  was  customary  for  young  men  of  feun- 
ily  to  go  out  as  contubemales  to  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  commanders-in-chief,  under  whose  eye 
they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  This  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  for  the  introiuction  of  the  co- 
mites  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  whom  was,  in 
Horace's  opinion,'  one  of  the  misejries  of  wealth. 
Hence  a  person  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was 
termed  comes.  As  all  power  was  supposed  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  various  offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
provinces  (comites  palatini,  promnciales).  About  the 
time  of  Constantine  it  became  a  regular  honorary 
*itle,  including  various  grades,  answering  to  the  co- 
mites ordinis  primi,  secundi,  tertii.  The  power  of 
these  officers,  especially  the  provincial,  varied  with 
time  and  place ;  some  presided  over  a  particular 
department  with  a  hmited  authority,  as  we  should 
term  them,  commissioners;  others  were  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
praetors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  them- 
selves :  Comes  Orientis  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other),  comes 
Egypti,  comes  Britannia,  comes  Africa,  comes  rei 
militaris,  comes  porluum,  comes  stabuli,  comes  domes- 
ticorum  equitum,  comes  clibanarius,  comes  lintece  ves- 
lis  or  vestiarii  (master  of  the  robes).  In  fact,  the 
emperor  had  as  many  comites  as  he  had  duties : 
thus,  comes  consistorii,  the  emperor's  privy-council- 
lor 1  comes  largitionum  privatarum,  an  officer  who 
managed  the  emperor's  private  revenue,  as  the  co- 
mes largitionum  sacrarum  did  the  pubhc  exchequer. 
The  latter  office  united,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
functions  of  the  sdile  and  quaestor.  The  four  comi- 
tes commerciorum,  to  whom  the  government  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  silk  with  bar- 
barians, were  under  his  control. 

COMISSA'TIO  (derived  from  Kufio;''),  the  name 
of  a  drinking  entertainment,  which  took  place  after 
the  coena,  from  which,  however,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after 
they  had  taken  their  cosna  in  his  own  house,  "  Quin 
commissatum  ad  fratrem  imus  ?'"  and  when  Habin- 


nas  comes  to  Trimalchio's  house  after  taking  hi» 
ccena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  "  Comissativ  intra- 
vit.'"-  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  par^ 
take  of  some  food  at  the  comissatio,'  but  usually 
only  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comissatio  was  freque  itly  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night ;'  whence  the  verb  comissari 
means  "  to  revel,"*  and  the  substantive  comissator 
a  "  reveller"  or  "  debauchee."  Hence  Cicero*  calls 
the  supporters  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  comissatoru 
conjurationis.^ 

COMFTIA,  or  public  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people  (from  crnn^eo  for  coeo),  at  which  all  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state  was  transacted,  such 
as  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
public  crimes.  There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia, 
according  to  the  three  different  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

I.  The  Comitia  Cukiata,  or  assembly  of  the  cu- 
rice,  the  institution  of  which  is  assigned  to  Romulus. 

II.  The  Comitia  Centdriata,  or  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  in  which  the  people  gave  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  instituted  by  Servius 
TuUius. 

III.  The  Comitia  Teibuta,  or  assembly  of  the 
people  according  to  their  division  into  the  local 
tribes.  The  first  two  required  tlje  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  taking  the 
auspices;  the  comitia  tributa  did  not  require  these 
sanctions.  AVe  shcdl  consider  the  three  assemblies 
separately. 

I.  Comitia  Cubiata.  This  primitive  assembly 
of  the  Romans  originated  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  second  order  of  the  state.  It  was  a  meeting  of 
the  populus,  or  original  burgesses,  assembled  in  their 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  member  of  the  plebs  could 
vote  at  such  a  meeting.  The  ancient  populus  ot 
Rome  consisted  of  two  tribes  :  the  Ramnes  or  Raw.- 
nenses,  and  the  Titienses  or  Tities,  called  after  the 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  the  state.  Ramus,  Remu^, 
01  Romulus,  and  Titus  Tatius ;  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  a  third  tribe,  the  Luceres  or  Lucer- 
enses.  Of  these  last  Festus  says,  in  a  passage  of 
some  interest  and  importance,  "  Lucereses  et  Luce- 
res,  quce  pars  tertia,' populi  Romani  est  distributa.  a 
Tatio  et  Romulo,  appellati  sunt  a  Lucero,  Ardea  rege, 
qui  auxilio  fuit  Romvlo  advcrsus  Tatium  hellanli." 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  Tities 
were  Sabines,  and  the  Ramnes  the  Romans  proper, 
so  the  Luceres  were  Latins  or  of  a  Tyrrhenian  stock. 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  passage  of  Fes- 
tus the  name  of  Tatius  is  placed  first ;  so,  also,  in 
the  same  author'  we  have,  "  Quia  civiias  Romana 
in  sex  est  distributa  partis,  in  prrimos  secundosque 
Titienses,  Ramnes,  Luceres."  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  tradition  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
precedency  of  "  the  haughty  Ramnes"  (celsi  Ram- 
nes'). 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  of 
them  their  own  regulative  political  number,  or  nu- 
merical basis  ;  and  as  3x4  was  this  basis  with  the 
Ionian  tribes,  so  3X10  seems  to  have  been  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Roman  state-system.'  The  Athenian  so- 
lar year  consisted  of  365  days  ;  the  Roman  cyclic 
year  of  304 ;  and  360,  the  number  of  the  houses  oi 
clans  at  Athens,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  for- 
mer year  that  300,  the  number  of  Roman  houses, 
does  to  the  latter.  The  three  original  tribes  of  the 
populus  or  patrcs  were  divided  into  30  curia,  and 
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each  of  these  into  ten  houses ;  and  this  number  of 
the  houses  also  corresponded  to  the  number  of  coun- 
cillors who  represented  them  in  the  senate.  The 
division  into  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  that  the  appropriate  ancient  term  to  des- 
ignate that  order  was  a  circumlocution,  the  patrician 
gentes  {gentes  patriciiE).  "  Plebes  dicitur,"  accord- 
ing to  Capito,  "  in  qua  gentes  civium  patricia  nan  in- 
sunt."^  The  derivation  of  curia  from  cura,  which 
is  given  by  Festus  and  Varro,  is  altogether  inadmis- 
sible. It  is  obvious  that  curia  means  "  the  assem- 
bly of  the  mosier-burgesses,"  "  the  free  household- 
ers," "the  patrmi;"  the  word  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  Greek  Kvpioc,  Kovpoc,  icovpidiog,  Kopoi, 
Kotpavoc,  Kvp6ac,  dec,"  which  element  also  appears 
in  the  Latin  quirites,  curiates,  curiatii,  &c.  The 
word  quirites  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
KoipriTec,  which  signifies  "  noble  warriors ;"  as  in 
Homer,^  itptvd/ievof  Kovptirat  apiaTrja;  Uavaxatuv. 
The  same  root  is  also  contained  in  the  Sanscrit  gi- 
ras,  "a  hero."  In  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
used  xvptoc  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  Romans 
spoke  of  the  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  patronus 
and  matroTia  in  reference  to  their  children,  servants, 
and  clients.'  These  last,  so  called  from  ctuere — the 
clientes,  the  horigern,  the  "  hearers"  or  dependants 
— were  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  aliens,  natives 
of  cities  having  an  isopolitan  relation  with  Rome, 
who  had  taken  up  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
the  jus  exsulandi  and  the  jus  applicationis ;  and  most 
likely  their  relation  to  the  patronus,  or  man  of  the 
curia,  was  analogous  to  that  subsisting  between  the 
resident  alien  and  his  TzpoaTaTTic  in  a  Greek  state. 
These  clients  belonged  to  the  gentes  of  their  pa- 
trons ;  as,  however,  the  clients  and  the  descendants 
of  freedmen  were  classed  among  the  aerarians  in 
reference  to  the  franchise  at  the  comitia  majora,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
their  patroni  at  the  comitia  curiata.  From  the  num- 
ber of  houses  which  they  contained,  the  patrician 
tribes  were  called  centuries ;'  and  the  three  new 
centuries  formed  by  Tarquinius  were  tribes  of 
houses  who  voted  in  the  comitia  curiata  like  the 
original  patricians.  They  were  united  with  the  old 
tribes  under  the  name  of  the  sex  suffragia,  or  "  the 
six  votes" — "  Sex  suffragia  appellantur  in  equitum 
centuriis,  qua  sunt  adfecta  ci  numero  centuriarum, 
quas  Priscus  Tarquinius  rex  constituit.^'^  But  the 
number  of  curia  continued  the  same,  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  following  solutions  which  Nie- 
buhr  has  suggested:  1.  The  300  houses  may  have 
been  stiU  complete,  and  300  new  houses  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  tribes,  so  as  to  assign  20  houses  to 
each  curia ;  the  number  of  the  curiae  continuing  un- 
altered, but  5  curiae  instead  of  10  being  reckoned  to 
the  century.  2.  But  more  probably  the  houses  had 
fallen  short.  Suppose  there  were  now  only  5  to 
the  curia.  Then,  if  the  150  houses  were  collected 
into  half  the  number  of  curiae,  the  remaining  15  cu- 
riae might  be  filled  up  with  newly-adopted  houses, 
the  ancient  proportion  of  10  houses  to  a  curia  re- 
maining undisturbed.  "  This  latter  hypothesis," 
says  Niebuhr,'  "  is  confirmed,  and  almost  establish- 
ed, by  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
senate,  raising  the  number  from  150  to  300 ;  only 
here  two  changes  are  confounded,  between  which 
a  considerable  interval  would  probably  elapse  "  Al- 
though the  number  of  patrician  curiee  remained  un- 
changed by  this  measure  of  Tarquinius,  it  seems  in- 
dubitable that  it  was  considered  as  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  houses,  as,  in- 
deed, the  name  imphes,  and  as  Festus,'  quoted 
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above,  most  expressly  states;  the  new  and  old 
tribes  being  distinguished  as  first  and  second  Titles, 
Ramnes,  and  Luceres. 

The  ccmitia  curiata,  which  were  thus  open  to  the 
original  burgesses  alone,  were  regarded  as  a  meet- 
ing principally  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  or- 
dinance of  the  senate :  a  senatus  consullum  was  an 
indispensable  preluninary ;  and  with  regard  to  elec- 
tions and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  power  of  con- 
firming or  rejecting  what  the  senate  had  already 
decreed.'  The  two  principal  reasons  for  summon- 
ing the  comitia  curiata  were,  either  the  passing  of  a 
lex  curiata  de  imperio,  or  the  elections  of  priests. 
The  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  auctoritas  patrum,'  was  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  upon  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  other  magis- 
trates the  impcrium,  or  military  command  ;  without 
this  they  had  only  a  potestas,  or  civil  authority,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs. 
And  thus  Livy  makes  CamiUus  speak  of  the  comitia 
curiata,  qua  rem  militarem  continent,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  "  comitia  centuriata,  quihus  consules  trih- 
unosque  mililares  creatis."^  The  comitia  curiata  were 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
form  of  adoption  called  adrogatio,  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  wills,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  detes- 
tatio  sacrorum.  They  were  held  in  that  part  of  the 
Forum  which  was  called  comitium,  and  where  the 
tribunal  (suggestum)  stood.  The  patrician  magis- 
trates properly  held  the  comitia  curiata ;  or,  if  the 
question  to  be  proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  rights, 
the  pontifices  presided.  They  voted,  not  by  houses, 
but  by  curiie;  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Tarquinius  was  careful  not  to  alter  the  number  of 
the  curiae  when  he  increased  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  In  after  times,  when  the  meetings  of  the 
comitia  curiata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
form,  their  suffrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
hctors  of  the  curia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon 
the  curia  when  the  meetings  actually  took  place, 
just  as  the  classes  in  the  comitia  centuriata  were 
summoned  by  a  trumpeter  {cornicen  or  classicus). 
Hence,  when  the  comitia  curiata  were  held  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  flamen,  for  the  making  of  a  will, 
&c.,  they  were  called  specially  the  comitia  calata, 
or  "  the  summoned  assembly." 

II.  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  the  comitia  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The  object  of  this 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  populus  or  patricians — the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  plebs  or  pale-burghers — the 
commonalty  who  had  grown  up  by  their  side,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and 
numbers  rather  than  to  birth  and  family  preten- 
sions. With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  a  plan,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  according  to  their  equipments  when 
on  military  service,  and  according  to  the  position 
which  they  occupied  in  the  great  phalanx  or  arm.y 
of  the  city  :  in  other  words,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  for  it  was  this  which  enabled  them  to  equip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescribed  method.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  states  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  full 
franchise ;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  history 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga- 
tives, from  putting  the  arms  of  a  full  citizen  into  the 
hands  of  the  commonalty;  so  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  the  votes  in  the  state  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  army  of  the  state,  was  not  pecu 
liar  to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  This  arrange 
ment  considered  the  whole  state  as  forming  a  reg 
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Jiar  army,  with  its  cavalry,  heavy-armed  infantry, 
reserve,  carpenters,  musicians,  and  baggage-train. 
The  cavalry  included,  first,  the  six  equestrian  cen- 
'-uries,  or  the  sex  suffragia,  which  made  up  the  body 
of  the  populus,  and  voted  by  themselves  in  the  comi- 
tia  curiata ;  to  which  were  added  twelve  centuries 
of  plel)eian  knights,  selected  from  the  richest  mem- 
bers of  the  commonalty.  The  foot-soldiers  were 
organized  in  the  following  five  classes :  1.  Those 
wliose  property  was  at  least  100,000  asses,  or4)ounds' 
weight  of  copper.  They  were  equipped  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  bronze  annour.  In  order  to  give  their 
wealth  and  importance  its  proper  political  influence, 
they  were  reckoned  as  forming  80  centuries,  name- 
ly, 40  of  young  men  (juniores)  from  17  to  45,  and 
40  of  older  men  {seniores)  of  45  years  and  upward. 
2.  Those  whose  property  was  above  75,000  and 
under  100,000  asses,  and  who  were  equipped  with 
the  wooden  scutum  instead  of  the  bronze  clipeiis, 
but  had  no  coat  of  mail.  They  made  up  20  centu- 
ries, 10  of  juniores  and  10  of  seniores.  3.  Those 
whose  property  was  above  50,000  asses  and  below 
75,000,  and  who  had  neither  coat  of  mail  nor  greaves. 
They  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  centuries  as 
the  second  class,  similarly  divided  into  juniores  and 
seniores.  4.  Those  whose  property  was  above  25,000 
asses  and  below  50,000,  and  who  were  armed  with 
the  pike  and  javelin  only.  This  class  also  contain- 
ed 20  centuries.  5.  Those  whose  property  was 
between  12,500  and  25,000  asses,  and  who  were 
armed  with  slings  and  darts.  They  formed  30  cen- 
turies. The  first  four  classes  composed  the  pha- 
lanx, the  fifth  class  the  light-armed  infantry.  Those 
citizens  whose  property  fell  short  of  the  qualification 
for  the  fifth  class  were  reckoned  as  supernumera- 
ries. Of  these  there  were  two  centuries  of  the  ac- 
censi  and  velali,  whose  property  exceeded  1500  as- 
ses ;  one  century  of  the  proletarii,  whose  property 
was  under  1500  asses  and  above  375 ;  and  one  cen- 
tury of  the  capite-censi,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
375  asses.  All  these  centuries  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  property :  but,  besides  these,  there 
were  three  centuries  which  were  classed  according 
to  their  occupation  :  the  fairi,  or  carpenters,  attach- 
ed '.0  the  centuries  of  the  first  class ;  the  cornicines, 
or  horn-blowers,  and  the  tubicines  or  liticincs,  the 
trumpeters,  who  were  reckoned  with  the  fourth 
class.  Thus  there  would  be  in  all  195  centuries, 
18  of  cavalry,  140  of  heavy  infantry,  30  of  light  in- 
fantry, four  of  reserve  and  camp-followers,  and  three 
of  smiths  and  musicians.  In  voting,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights  a  prepon- 
derance over  the  rest  of  the  centuries,  and  this  was 
effected  as  we  have  just  mentioned ;  for  the  first 
class,  with  the  knights  and  the  fabri,  amounted  to 
99  centuries,  and  the  last  four  classes,  with  the 
supernumeraries  and  musicians,  to  96  centuries, 
who  were  thus  outvoted  by  the  others,  even  though 
they  themselves  were  unanimous.  See  the  remark- 
able passage  from  Cicero,'  most  ingeniously  re- 
stored by  Niebuhr.'  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
fabri  were  expected  to  vote  rather  with  the  lower 
classes  than  with  the  first  class  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  the  first  class,  with  the  knights,  would 
still  have  a  majority  of  one  century.  The  same 
principle  was  observed  when  the  army  was  serving 
in  the  field.  As  the  centuries  of  seniores  consisted 
of  persons  beyond  the  military  age,  the  juniores 
alone  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  here.  The 
first  class  sent  its  40  CLMituries  of  juniores,  of  which 
30  formed  the  principc.s,  and  10  were  posted  among 
the  triarii,  who,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  probably  owed 
their  name  to  the  fact  tliat  they  were  made  up  out 
of  all  the  three  heavy-armed  classes  ;  the  second 
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and  third  classes  furnished  20  centuries  apiece,  t. «., 
twice  the  number  of  their  junior  votes,  and  10  from 
each  class  stood  among  the  triarii,  the  rest  being 
hastati  with  shields ;  the  fourth  class  supplied  10 
centuries,  the  number  of  its  junior  votes,  who  form- 
ed the  hastati  without  shields ;  the  fifth  class  fur- 
nished 30  centuries,  twice  the  number  of  its  junior 
votes,  who  formed  the  30  centuries  o  rorarii.  To 
these  were  added  10  turma  of  cavaliy,  jr  300  men. 
This  was  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  army 
as  a  legion.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  vote  in 
the  camp,  they  would,  of  course,  revert  to  the  prin- 
ciples  which  regulated  the  division  of  the  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  home,  and  would  re- 
unite the  double  contingents.  In  this  way,  we  have 
85  centuries  of  junior  votes,  or  90  with  the  five 
unclassed  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  again 
3x30,  the  prevailing  number  in  Roman  institutions. 
Of  these,  the  first  class  with  the  fabri  formed  41 
centuries,  leaving  49  for  the  other  centuries ;  hut 
with  the  first  class  the  10  turmm  of  the  cavalry 
would  also  be  reckoned  as  ten  centuries,  and  the 
first  class  would  have  51,  thus  exceeding  the  other 
moiety  by  2. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  classification  ol 
the  centuries,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Niebuhr. 
Their  comilia  were  held  in  the  Campus  Marlins 
without  the  city,  where  they  met  as  the  exerdtus 
urbanus,  or  army  of  the  city ;  and,  in  reference  to 
their  military  organization,  they  were  summoned 
by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  not  by  the  voice  of 
the  lictors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  comitia  curi- 
ata. 

On  the  connexion  of  this  division  into  centuries 
with  the  registration  of  persons  and  property,  see 
Censors  and  Censds.  The  general  causes  of  as- 
sembling the  comitia  centuriata  were,  to  create  ma- 
gistrates, to  pass  laws,  and  to  decide  capital  causes 
when  the  offence  had  reference  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  not  merely  to  the  rights  of  a  particular 
order.  They  were  summoned  by  the  king,  or  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  Republic  who  represented 
some  of  his  functions,  that  is,  by  the  dictator,  con 
suls,  prsetors,  and,  in  the  case  of  creating  magis- 
trates, by  the  interrex  also.  The  prajtors  could 
only  hold  the  comitia  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
or,  if  these  were  present,  only  with  their  permis- 
sion. The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  successors,  of  the  praetors,  and  of  the 
censors.  It  was  necessary  that  seventeen  days' 
notice  should  be  given  before  the  comitia  were  held. 
This  interval  was  called  a  trinundinum,  or  "the 
space  of  three  market-days"  {trcs  nundina,  "  three 
ninth-days"),  because  the  country  people  came  to 
Rome  to  buy  and  sell  every  eighth  day,  according 
to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  and  spent  the  interval  of 
seven  days  in  the  country  {rcliquis  septem  rura  cote- 
banf-).  The  first  step  in  holding  the  comitia  was  to 
take  the  auspices.  The  presiding  officer,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  augurs  (augure  adhibilo),  pitch- 
ed a  tent  (tabernaculum  cepil)  without  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  auspices.  If,  the  tent 
was  not  pitched  in  due  form,  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  comitia  were  utterly  vitiated,  and  a  magistrate 
elected  at  them  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  of- 
fice, as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy,'  "  Non  lamen 
pro  firmato  stetit  magistratus  ejus  jus:  quia  tertio 
mense,  quam  inierunt,  augurum  decreto,  perinde  ac 
vitio  crcati,  honors  abierc :  quia  C.  Curlius,  qui  comi- 
liis  eorum  praifuerat,  parum  recte  tabernaculum  ce- 
pisset.'"  The  comitia  might  also  be  broken  off  by  a 
tempest ;  by  the  intercession  of  a  tribune  ;  if  the 
standard,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Janiculura,  was 
taken  down  ;  or  if  q,ny  one  was  seized  with  the  cpi 
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lepsy,  which  was  from  this  circumstance  called  the 
morbus  comitialis. 

The  first  step  taken  at  the  comitia  centuriata  was 
for  the  magistrate  who  held  them  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  form  of  prayer  after  the  augur.  Then, 
in  the  case  of  an  election,  the  candidates'  names 
were  read,  :r,  in  the  case  of  a  law  or  a  trial,  the 
proceedings  jr  bills  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif- 
■ferent  speakers  were  heard  on  the  subject.  The 
question  was  put  to  them  with  the  interrogation, 
"Veiitis,  jubeatis,  Quiritcs?"  Hence  the  bill  was 
called  rogatio,  and  the  people  were  said  juhcre  legem. 
•  The  form  of  commencing  the  poll  was :  "  Si  voUs 
mdetur,  discedile,  Quiritcs,'"  or  "  Ite  in  suffragium, 
bene  jurantibus  diis,  et  qua  patres  eensuerunt,  vos 
jubete.'"-  The  order  in  which  the  centuries  voted 
was  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  which  gave  its  vote 
first  was  called  the  cenluria  prcerogativa.'  The  rest 
were  called  jure  vocattc.^  In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
ple were  polled,  as  at  our  elections,  by  word  of 
mouth.  But  at  a  later  period  the  ballot  was  intro- 
duced by  a  set  of  special  enactments  (the  leges  tah- 
ellariie),  having  reference  to  the  different  objects  in 
voting.  These  laws  are  enumerated  by  Cicero :' 
'■  Sunt  enim  quattuor  leges  tabellariae  :  quarum  pri- 
ma de  magistratibus  mandandis ;  ea  est  Gabinia, 
lata  ab  homine  ignoto  et  sordido.  Secuta  biennio 
post  Cassia  est,  de  populi  judicio,  a  nobili  homine 
lata  L.  Cassio,  sed  (pace  familise  dixerim)  dissidente 
a  bonis  atque  omnes  rumusculos  populari  ratione 
aucupante.  Carbonis  est  tertia,  de  jubendis  legibns 
et  vetandis,  seditiosi  atque  improbi  civis,  cui  ne  re- 
ditus  quidem  ad  bonos  salutem  a  bonis  potuit  afFerre. 
Uno  in  genere  relinqui  videbatur  voeis  suffragium, 
quod  ipse  Cassius  exceperat,  perduellionis.  Dedit 
huic  quoque  judicio  C.  Calius  tabellam,  doluitque 
quoad  vixit,  se,  ul  opprimeret  C.  Popilium,  nocuisse 
reipublica;."  The  dates  of  these  four  bills  for  the 
mtraduj^lion  of  ballot  at  the  comitia  centuriata  are  as 
follow :  1 .  The  Gabinian  law,  introduced  by  Gabin- 
lus,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  140.  2.  The  Cassian  law, 
-■ap.  138.  3.  The  Papirian  law,  introduced  by  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  132.  4.  The 
Ceelian  law,  B.C.  108.  In  voting,  the  centuries 
were  summoned  in  order  into  a  boarded  enclosure 
(septum  or  ovile),  into  which  they  entered  by  a  nar- 
row passage  (pons)  slightly  raised  from  the  ground. 
There  was  probably  a  different  enclosure  for  each 
century,  for  the  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of 
them  in  the  plural.  The  taielltE  with  which  they  had 
to  ballot  were  given  to  the  citizens  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pons  by  certain  persons  called  diribitores;  and 
here  intimidation  was  often  practised.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  were  an  election,  the  tabell<z  had  the 
initials  of  the  candidates.  If  it  were  the  passing  or 
rejection  of  a  law,  each  voter  received  t\vo  tabdla  : 
one  inscribed  U.  R.,  i.  e,,  uti  rogas,  "  I  vote  for  the 
law ;"  the  other  inscribed  A.,  i.  e.,  antiquo,  "  I  am  for 
the  old  law."  Most  of  the  terms  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Cicero :'  "  Quu.n  dies  venisset 
rogationi  ex  S.  C.  ferendae,  concursabant  barbatuli 
juvenes,  et  populu'm,  ut  antiquaret,  rogabant.  Piso 
autem  consul,  lator  rogationis,  idem  erat  dissuaspr. 
Operae  Cloimx  pontes  occuparant :  tabella  ministra- 
bantur,  ita  ut  nulla  daretur  uti  rogas."  In  the  old 
system  of  polling,  each  citizen  was  asked  for  his 
vote  by  an  oflScer  called  rogator,  or  "the  polling- 
clerk."^  Under  the  ballot  system  they  threw  which- 
ever tabella  they  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
of  the  booth,  and  certain  officers,  called  custodes, 
were  standing  to  check  off  the  votes  by  points 
(puncla)  marked  on  a  tablet.  Hence  punctum  is 
used  metaphorically  to  signify  "  a  vote,"  as  in  Hor- 
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ace,'  "  Discedo  Alcasus  puncto  illius  ;"  and  we  have 
the  metaphor  at  greater  length, 

"  Centuria  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  , 
Celsi  prsetereimt  austera  poemata  Ramnes  ; 
Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.'" 

The  diribitores,  rogatores,  and  custodes  were  gener- 
ally friends  of  the  candidates,  who  voluntarily  un- 
dertook these  duties.^  But  Augustus  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  the  latter  offices. 
The  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the  centuriata  comitia 
did  not  acquire  full  force  till  after  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  comitia  curiata,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  capital  offence  against  the  whole  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone.  The  plebeians  originally  made 
their  testaments  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  as  the  pa- 
tricians did  theirs  at  the  comitia  curiata ;  and  as  the 
adrogatio  required  a  decree  of  the  curia:,  so  the 
adoption  of  plebeians  must  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  centwrice ;  and  as  the  lictors  of  the  curia  rep- 
resented them,  so  those  transactions  which  re- 
quired five  witnesses  were  originally  perhaps  car- 
ried into  effect  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  the  five 
classes  being  represented  by  these  witnesses.* 

III.  ThS  CoMiTu  Teibota  were  not  established 
till  B.C.  491,  when  the  plebs  had  acquired  some 
considerable  influence  in  the  state.  They  were  an 
assembly  of  the  people  according  to  the  local  tribes, 
into  which  the  plebs  was  originally  divided  :  for  the 
plebs  or  commonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formation 
of  a  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
munity or  pale-burghers  were  necessarily  local,  that 
is,  they  had  regions  corresponding  to  each  of  them  , 
therefore,  when  the  territory  diminished,  the  num- 
ber of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Fabius,  there  were  originally  30  tribes  of 
plebeians,  that  is,  as  many  plebeian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  curies.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  26  rustic  tribes.  But  at  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Crustumine  tribe  there  were  only  20  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  the  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsena  also  diminished  the 
number  of  tribes  by  one  third.'  It  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr's,  that  the  name  of  the  30  lo- 
cal tribes  was  perhaps  originally  different,  and  that 
only  10  of  them  were  called  by  the  name  tribus ; 
hence,  after  the  diminution  of  their  territory,  there 
would  be  only  two  tribes,  and  the  two  tribuni  plebis 
would  represent  these  two  tribes.' 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  no 
qualification  of  birth  or  property  was  requisite  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  comitia  tributa;  who- 
ever "belonged  to  a  given  region,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, registered  in  the  corresponding  tribe,  had  a 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  tribuni  plebis,  who  were  also  the  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, if  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called 
was  the  election  of  tribunes  or  aediles  ;  but  consuls 
or  praetors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tributa,  if 
they  were  called  for  the  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  quaestor,  proconsul,  or  pro- 
praetor, who  were  also  elected  at  these  comitia. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  be 
the  Campus  Martius,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comitia 
majora,  the  Forum,  or  the  Circus  Flamininus.  Their 
judicial  functions  were  confined  to  cases  of  lighter 
importance.  They  could  not  decide  in  those  refer- 
ring to  capital  offences.  In  their  legislative  capa- 
city they  passed  ^fciiscite,  or  "decrees  of  the  plebs," 
which  were  originally  binding  only  on  themselves. 
At  last,  however,  the  plebiscita  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  leges,  by  the  Lex  Hortensia 
(B.C.  288),  and  from  this  time   they  could  pass 
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whatever  legislative  enactments  they  pleased,  with- 
out or  against  the  authority  of  the  senate.' 

COMMEA'TUS,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army  for  a  certain  time."  If  a  soldier  ex- 
ceeded the  time  allowed  him,  he  was  punished  as 
a  deserter,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  been 
detained  by  illness,  or  some  other  cause,  which  ab- 
solutely prevented  his  return.' 

COMMENTA'RIUS  or  COMMENTA'RIUM 
meant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandum-book, 
whence  the  expression  Caesaris  Commentarii  (Hinc 
Ccesar  lihros  de  bellis  a  se  gestis  commentarios  in- 
scrifsit,  guod,  nudi  essent  omm  arnalu,  orationis,  tan- 
quam  veste  detracto*).  Hence  it  is  used  for  a.  law- 
yer's brief,  the  notes  of  a  speech,  &c.' 

In  the  Digest  the  word  commentariensis  firequent- 
ly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  recorder  or  registrar ; 
sometimes,  as  Valerius  Maximus'  uses  it,  for  a  re- 
gistrar of  prisoners  ;  in  other  words,  a  jailer.'  A 
military  officer  so  called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius," 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is  also 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary  of 
any  sort. 

Most  of  the  religious  colleges  had  books  called 
Commentarii,  as  Commentarii  Augurum,  Ponlificum. 
( Vid   Fasti  ) 

COMME'RCIUM.     (Fid.  Civitas,  Roman.) 

COMMI'SSUM.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  that 
of  "  forfeited,"  which  apparently  is  derived  from 
that  sense  of  the  verb  committere,  which  is  "  to 
commit  a  crime,"  or  "  to  do  something  wrong." 
Asconius  says  that  those  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for  some 
act  of  commission  or  omission.  Cicero'  speaks  of 
an  hypothecated  thing  becoming  commissa  ;  that  is, 
becoming  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor  for 
iefault  of  payment.  A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said 
in  commissum  incidere  or  cadere.  Commissum  was 
also  appHed  to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vec- 
tigal  was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the 
publioani.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  {vectigalium  nom- 
ine) ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner,  and 
was  forfeited,  under  the  Empire,  to  the  fiscus." 

COMMISSO'RIA  lex  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by  which 
a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  re- 
scinding the  sale  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay  his 
purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The  lex 
commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a  condi- 
tional purchase ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  property 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and 
damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser,  by  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money  at  the  time  agreed  on,  would 
fail  to  perform  the  condition ;  but  it  was  an  abso- 
lute sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vendor  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  and,  consequently,  if  after  this  agreement 
the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor, 
and  was  lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on 
for  payment,  the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the 
purchaser  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex 
commissoria,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  de- 
clare his  intention  as  soon  as  the  condition  was 
agreed  on.  If  he  received  or  claimed  any  part  of 
the  purchase-money  after  the  day  agreed  upon,  it 
was  held  that  he  thereby  waved  the  advantage  of 
the  lex  commissoria.     {Vid.  Pionus.)" 
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COMMU'NI  DIVIDU'NDO  A'CTIO  is  one  o 
those  actions  which  are  called  mixtae,  from  the  cij 
cumstance  of  their  being  partly  in  rem  and  partly  a 
personam ;  and  duplicia  judicia,  from  the  circum 
stance  of  both  plaintifT  and  defendant  being  equall> 
interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit,'  though  the  per 
son  who  instituted  the  legal  proceedings  was  proper 
ly  the  actor.  This  action  was  maintainable  betweei 
those  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  corporeal  thing 
which  accordingly  was  called  res  communis ;  an< 
it  was  maintainable  whether  they  were  owners 
(domini),  or  had  merely  a  right  to  the  publiciana 
actio  in  rem ;  and  whether  they  were  socii,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  purchase ;  or  not  socii,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  (legala)  by  a 
testament ;  but  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  an  hereditas.  In  this  action  an 
account  might  be  taken  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
common  property,  or  anything  expended  on  it,  or 
any  profit  received  from  it,  by  any  of  the  joint  own- 
ers. Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
slave,  might  be  the  subject  of  this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  generally  effected 
by  a  sale ;  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the  ju- 
dex would  adjudicate  {adjudicare)  them  severally' 
to  the  several  persons,  and  order  {condemnare)  the 
party  who  had  the  more  valuable  thing  or  things  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  other  by  way  of  equality 
of  partition.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  things 
must  have  been  valued ;  and  it  appears  that  a  s^e 
might  be  made,  for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make 
partition  in  the  way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  joint  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
agreed  that  partition  should  be  made ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing, 
which  was  common  property,  before  the  ;.idex.  & 
the  thing  was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  adjudica 
ted  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the 
parties.  This  action,  and  that  of  familiae  erciscun- 
dse,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  now  abolished 
English  writ  of  partition,  and  to  the  bill  in  equity 
for  partition.' 

COMMODA'TUM  is  one  of  those  obligationes 
which  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to  anothei 
a  thing  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  enjoyed  and  used 
under  certain  conditions,  without  any  pay  or  reward, 
is  called  commodans ;  the  person  who  receives  the 
thing  is  called  commodatarius  ;  and  the  contract  is 
called  commodatum.  It  is  distinguislied  fi'om  rau- 
tuum  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one  of  those 
things  qua  pondere,  numcro,  mensurave  constant,  as 
wine,  corn,  &c. ;  and  the  thing  commodata  does 
not  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  who  is 
therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing.  It  dif- 
fers from  locatio  et  conductio  in  this,  that  the  use 
of  the  thing  is  gratuitous.  The  commodatarius  is 
liable  to  the  actio  commodati  if  he  does  not  restore 
the  thing  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  good  all  injury 
which  befalls  the  thing  while  it  is  in  his  possession, 
provided  it  be  such  injury  as  a  careful  person  could 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  b5  any  injury  which 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  used  contrary  to 
the  conditions  or  purpose  of  the  lending.  In  some 
cases  the  commodatarius  had  an  actio  contiaria 
against  the  commodans,  who  was  liable  for  any  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  commodatarius  through  his 
dolus  or  culpa ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  knowingly 
lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wine  or  oil  of  the  com- 
modatarius was  thereby  lost  or  injured.* 

COMCEDIA  (,Kufi<i}6la),  a  branch  of  dramatic  po- 
etry, which  originated  in  Greece,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Italy. 
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I.  Gkeek  Comcdy,  like  Greek  tragedy,  arose 
from  the  worship  of  I3acchus  ;  but  comedy  sprang 
from  a  more  ancient  part  of  Bacchic  worship 
thaa  tragedy.  A  band  of  Bacchic  revellers  natu- 
rally formed  a  comus  {kujio^)  ;  their  song  or  hymn 
was  properly  a  Ku/iuSia,  or  "  comus-song,"  and  it 
was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the 
Bacchic  ode  or  dithyramb  was  performed  by  a  reg- 
ular chorus.  From  this  regular  chorus  the  Tragedy 
of  Greece  arose  (vid.  Chords)  ;  and  to  the  old  co- 
mus of  the  Bacchic  or  phallic  revellers  we  may  as- 
sign the  origin  of  comedy.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle 
.  derives  comedy  from  (iu/iJ/,  "  a  village ;"  so  that 
KufiuMa  is  "  the  village  song  :''  but  this  etymology, 
like  so  many  others  proposed  by  Greek  authors,  is 
altogether  inadmissible,  however  much  it  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  Bacchic  comus 
did  go  about  from  village  to  village — it  was  a  village 
or  country  amusement;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Athenian  vrriters  speak  of  this 
Bacchic  procession,  that  it  was  a  comus ;  thus,  in 
an  old  law,  quoted  by  Demosthenes,'  'O  fcu^uof  koX 
ol  Kcjfu,>6oi,  and  Aristophanes,''  <taX^i,  halpe  Bok- 
Xiov,  (iiyicu/is :  and  as  the  tragedy  sprang  from  the 
recitations  of  the  leaders  (oi  E^apxovTci)  in  the  dith- 
yramb, so  this  comus-song,  as  a  branch  of  dramatic 
poetry,  seems  to  be  due  to  analogous  effusions  of 
the  leaders  in  the  phallic  comus  ;  and  thus  Antheas 
the  Lindian,  according  to  Athenaeus,^  Kal  KufUfidiof 
ETTokt  Koi  aXka  ■KoXkix  iv  Toira  tCi  rpoTrp  tuv  iroitj- 
ftdrcjv,  a  k^ijpxG  Tolc;  fzET'  aVTOv  iffa?.?-0{liopQvac. 

This  branch  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
by  the  Icarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  in 
Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  Greece  ; 
and  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megaris, 
was  the  first  to  win  the  prize — a  baslcet  of  figs  and 
a  jar  of  wine — which  was  given  to  him  as  the  suc- 
cessful leader  of  a  comus  of  Icarian  "  glee-singers" 
(Tpvyudoi),  so  called  because  they  smeared  their  fa- 
ces with  the  lees  of  wine ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  mask  worn  by 
the  KUjjufSoi,  when  they  afterward  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  chorus.  The  Dorians  of  Megara  seem 
to  have  been  from  the  first  distinguished  for  a  vein 
of  coarse  jocularity,  which  naturally  gave  a  pecu- 
liar turn  to  the  witticisms  of  the  comus  among 
them;  and  thus  we  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  first  came  into  being  among  the 
Megarians  and  their  Sicilian  colonists.*  Susarion 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon,  a  little  before  Thes- 
pis,  but  he  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy,  with  its  bold 
spirit  of  caricature,  could  have  thriven  much  during 
the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratidae,  which  followed 
so  close  upon  the  time  of  Susarion.  The  very  same 
causes  which  might  have  induced  Peisistratus  to 
encourage  tragedy,  would  operate  to  the  prevention 
of  comedy ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  comedy  did 
not  thoroughly  estabUsh  itself  at  Athens  till  after 
the  democratical  element  in  the  state  had  com- 
pletely asserted  its  pre-eminence  over  the  old  aris- 
tocratic principles,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  first  of  the  Attic  comedians,  Chionides,  Ec- 
phantides,  and  Magnes,  flourished  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war ;  and  were  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  by  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and 
Aristophanes,  whom  Horace  justly  mentions  as  the 
greatest  authors  of  the  comedy  of  caricature.'  This 
branch  of  comedy  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
descendant  of  the  satiric  iambography  of  ArchUo- 
chus  and  others  :  it  was  a  combination  of  the  iam- 
bic lampoon  with  the  comus,  in  the  same  way  as 


1.  (c.  Mid.,  p.  517.)— 3.  (Acham.,  263.)  — 3.  (p.  445,  B.)— 4, 
(See  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.,  p.  20,  &c.)— 5.  (Sat.,  I., 
iv.,  1-5 ) 


tragedy  was  a  union  of  the  epic  rhapsody  with  the 
dithyrambic  chorus.  This  old  comedy  ended  with 
Aristophanes,  whose  last  productions  are  verj  dif- 
ferent from  his  early  ones,  and  approximate  rather 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  naturally  from  the  old,  when  the  free  demo 
cratic  spirit  which  had  fostered  its  predecessor  was 
broken  and  quenched  by  the  events  which  followed 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  the  wild 
license  of  political  and  personal  caricature.  The 
middle  Attic  comedy  was  employed  rather  about 
criticisms  of  philosophical  and  literary  pretenders, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  whole 
classes  and  orders  of  men,  than  about  the  personal 
caricature  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  old  com- 
edy. The  writers  of  the  middle  comedy  flourished 
between  B.C.  380  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  branch  of  comedy  arose,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Menander 
and  Philemon.  The  comedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  a  step  farther 
than  its  immediate  forerunner :  instead  of  criticising 
some  class  and  order  of  men,  it  took  for  its  object 
mankind  in  general ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  comedy  of 
marMcrs,  or  a  comedy  of  character,  like  that  of  Far- 
quhar  and  Congreve ;  the  object  of  the  poet  was, 
by  some  ingeniously-contrived  plot  and  well-ima- 
gined situations,  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  life  of  Athens  as  it  went  on  around  him  in  its 
every-day  routine ;  hence  the  well-known  hyberbole 
addressed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  comedians  • 
(3  JiivavSpe  Kal  fiU, 
Tzorepog  up'  vftdv  iroTspov  kuifiijcaTo. 

The  middle  and  new  comedy,  though  approachmg 
much  more  nearly  to  what  we  understand  by  the 
name  comedy,  could  scarcely  be  called  by  the  name 
Kuii(fiSia  with  any  strict  regard  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ;  they  had  nothing  in  them  akin  to 
the  old  revelry  of  the  Kfitfiog :  in  fact,  they  had  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  had  succeeded  and 
superseded  the  Ku/iog,  but  only  marked  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  by  some  musical  voluntary 
or  interlude.  It  belongs  to  a  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comedy  passed 
from  its  original  boisterous  and  almost  drunken 
merriment,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav- 
agant indecency,  to  the  calm  and  refined  rhetoric 
of  Philemon,  and  the  decent  and  good-tempered 
Epicureanism  of  Menander ;  still  less  can  we  enter 
here  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  whose  peculiar  tendencies  had  so  much 
influence  on  the  progressive  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  suflScient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  point  out  generally  the  nature  of  Greek 
comedy,  as  we  havo  done  above,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  out- 
ward features  of  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  dance  of  the  comic  chorus  was  called  the 
KopSa^,  and  was  of  the  most  indecent  description  ; 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  the  cho- 
reutae,  were  such  that  even  the  Athenians  consid- 
ered it  justifiable  only  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
when  every  one  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  hon- 
our of  the  god  ;  for,  if  an  Athenian  citizen  danced 
the  cordax  sober  and  unmasked,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  alto 
gether  his  character  for  respectability.'  Aristopha- 
nes himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  at  violating 
conunon  decency,  claims  some  merit  for  his  omis- 
sion of  the  cordax  m  the  Clauds,  and  for  the  more 
modest  attire  of  his  chorus  p  that  play."  Accord- 
ing to  Athenffius,'  the  cordax  was  a  sort  of  hypor- 


1.  (Theoplirast.,Chiu:act.,6.)— 2.  (v.,537,  &c.)— 3.  (p.630,D.) 
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(Aeme,  or  imitative  dance,  in  which  the  choreutae 
expressed  the  words  of  the  song  by  merry  gesticu- 
lations.' Such  a  dance  was  the  hyporcheme  of  the 
Spartan  deicdicta  ;  a  sort  nf  merry-andrews,  whose 
peculiar  mimic  gestures  seem  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Dorian  comedy,  which  prevailed,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  Megaris,  and  which  probably  was  the 
parent  stock,  not  only  of  the  Attic,  but  also  of  the 
Sicihan  and  Italian  comedy.- 

The  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons, i.  «.,  of  half  the  number  of  the  full  tragic  cho- 
rus ;  and  as  the  comedians  did  not  exhibit  with 
tetralogies  as  the  tragedians  did,  this  moiety  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  undivided,  so  that  a  comedy 
had,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over 
a  tragedy.  The  chorus  entered  the  stage  in  rows 
of  six,  and  singing  the  parados  as  in  tragedy  ;  but 
the  parados  was  generally  short,  and  the  stasima 
still  less  important  and  considerable.  The  most 
important  business  of  the  chorus  in  the  old  comedy 
was  to  deliver  the  parabasis,  or  address  to  the  au- 
dience. In  this  the  chorus  turned  round  from  its 
usual  position  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage, 
where  the  choreutae  stood  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  actors,  and  made  an  evolution  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  thymele.  '  Here  they 
stood  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  specta- 
tors, and  addressed  them  in  a  long  series  of  ana- 
p«stic  tetrameters,  generally  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  comic  poet  himself.  When  the  parabasis 
was  complete,  it  consisted  of,  1.  The  KofifidTiov,  a 
short  introduction  in  trochaic  or  anapaestic  verse. 
2.  A  long  system  of  anapaestic  tetrameters,  called 
the  Kviyoc  or  the  fiaxpov.  3.  A  lyrical  strophe, 
generally  in  praise  of  some  divinity.  4.  The  ewi^- 
pTifia,  consisting,  according  to  the  rule,  of  sixteen 
trochaic  verses,  in  which  the  chorus  indulged  in 
witticisms  directed  against  some  individual,  or  even 
against  the  public  in  general.  The  parabasis,  though 
a  good  deal  refined  by  the  better  taste  of  Aristopha- 
nes, retained  much  of  the  abusive  scurrility  of  the 
old  rustic  comus  ;  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
only  living  representative  of  the  old  wagon-jests  of 
the  phaUic  procession  in  which  comedy  originated, 
and  as  the  type  of  that  predominant  element  in  the 
old  comedy  which  the  Roman  satirist  Lucilius  made 
the  object  of  his  imitation. 

II.  Italian  Comedy  may  be  traced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  rude  efforts  of  the  Dorian  comus  in 
Sicily.  It  has  been  shown  by  Miiller'  that  even  the 
Oscan  farces,  called  the  fabula  Atellance,  which 
passed  from  Campania  to  Rome,  may  be  traced  to 
a  Dorian  origin,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ing masks  in  these  farces,  such  as  Pappus,  Maccus, 
and  Sirrtus,  are  clearly  Greek  names.  The  more 
complete  development  of  the  Sicilian  comedy  by 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  regular  comic  drama  in 
Italy.  Imitations  of  Epicharmus  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia ;  and 
so  early  as  B.C.  240,  Livius  Andronicus  exhibited 
at  Rome  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com- 
edies, in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  Greek  origin  :  on  the  contrary,  from 
first  to  last,  most  of  the  Latin  comedies  were  pro- 
fessedly Greek  in  all  their  circumstances  ;  and  the 
translators  or  imitators,  though  many  of  them  were 
men  of  great  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  harlari  in  comparison  with  their 
Greek  masters,  and  called  Italy  barbaria  in  compar- 
ison with  Athens.'  The  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  namely,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  took  their  models  chiefly  from  the  new 
comedy  of  Greece.     T^ie  latter,  as  far  as  we  know. 


never  imitated  any  other  branch.of  Greek  comedy. 
But  Plautus,  though  he  chiefly  follows  the  poets  of 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sometimes  approximates 
more  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmus, 
or  to  the  iXapoTpay<i)Sia  of  Rhinthon  and  others.  I! 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Amphitryo,  which  Plautua 
himself  terms  a  tragico-comadia,  is  an  imitation  of 
Rhinthon  or  of  Epicharmus.  That  Plautus  did  imi- 
tate Epicharmus  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Horace:' 
"  Dicitur  ....  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Sicili  properare 
Epicharmi ;"  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  would  infer  from 
this  passage  alone  that  the  Amphitryo  was  borrowed 
from  some  play  by  Epicharmus,  who,  as  is  well  . 
known,  composed  comedies  on  mythical  subjects 
like  that  of  the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus. 

Although  Roman  comedy,  as  far  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  cast  entirely  in  a  Greek  mould,  the 
Romans  had  authors  who  endeavoured  to  bring  for- 
ward these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more  Roman 
than  Grecian.  Comedies  thus  constructed  were 
called  fabulte  togata  (from  the  Roman  garh,  the 
toga,  which  was  worn  by  the  actors  in  it),  as  op- 
posed to  the  fahulce  palliatce,  or  comedies  represent 
ed  in  the  Greek  costume.  From  the  words  of 
Horace  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  fabula  togata  was  only  an 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  clothed  in  a 
Latin  dress :  "  Dicitur  Afrani  toga  comenisse  Me- 
nandro.'"  Not  that  the  writers  of  these  comedies 
absolutely  translated  Menander  or  Philemon,  like 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  the  argument  or  story  seems 
to  have  been  Roman,  and  it  was  only  in  the  method 
and  plan  that  they  made  the  Greek  comedians  their 
model.  For  this,  also,  we  have  Horace's  testimonv  ' 

*'  Nil  intcntatum  nostri  liquere  poettz : 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Graca 

Ausi  deserere,  et  celcbrare  domestica  facta, 

Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas." 

The  pratextata  fabula  alluded  to  here  was  a  sort  of 

history. 

"  The  pratextata  merely  bore  resemblance  to  a 
tragedy  :  it  represented  the  deeds  of  Roman  kings 
and  generals  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  tragedy— 
that  it  was  a  history,  like  Shaksp'eare's."*  The 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  pratextata  as 
a  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  The 
clearest  statement  is  that  of  Euanthius  {de  fabula): 
"  lUud  vero  tenendum  est,  post  viav  Ku/iuiiav  Lati- 
nos multa  fabularum  genera  protulisse  :  ut  logaias, 
a  scenicis  atque  argumentis  Latinis ;  pratextaias,  ab 
dignitate  personarum  et  Latina  historia ;  Atelknas, 
a  civitate  Campaniae,  ubi  actae  sunt  plurimae ;  Rhin- 
thonicas,  ab  auctoris  nomine ;  tabemarias,  ab  hurail- 
itate  argumenti  et  styli ;  mimos,  ab  diutuma  imita- 
tione  rerum  et  levium  personarum."  But  even 
here  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  ;  for  the  mi- 
mus  was  entirely  Greek,  as  the  name  shows;  the 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the  planipes. 
Hermann"  has  proposed  the  following  classification 
of  Roman  plays,  according  as  they  strictly  followed 
or  deviated  from  their  Greek  models : 
Argumentum. 
Gracum.  Romanum. 

Crepidata  {rpayudia),        Pratextata. 
Paltiala  (KU/iij)i<a),  Togata,  cujus  alia  trahti- 

ta,  alia  tabemana. 
Satyrica  {aurvpoi),  Atellana. 

Mimus  (/li/ioc),  Planipes. 

Neukirch*  gives  a  wider  extent  to  Roman  comedy, 
so  that  it  includes  all  the  other  species  of  drama, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crcpidata  anithepratcxtata. 


1.  (Compare  AthcnjEus,  p.  21,D.)— 2.  (His"  Lit.  Gr.,  c.xiix., 
J  4-)— 3.  ( Vid.  Festus,  p.  36,  372,  ed.  MUUer 
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1.  (Epist.,  II.,  i.,  58.)— 2,  (Hor.,  Epist.,  11.,  i.,  57.)— 3.  (Epist 
ad  Pison.,  285,  <fcc.)— 4.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Hum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  511 
a.)— 5.  (Opuscula,  v.,  p.  260.)— 6.  (De  Fabula  Romanorum  t» 
gata,  p.  58.) 


COMPITALIA. 

I.  Gr^ci  abodmenti. 

1.  Comadia  sive  palliata,  quae  proprle  dicitur. 

2.  Tragico-commiia  sive  Rhinthonica,  Grsecis,  tta- 

porpoyyiSm,  sive  'Iro^i/tv  KUftaSia- 

3.  JtfimMs,  qui  proprie  dicitur. 

II.  Latini  arohmenti. 

1.  Trabeata. 

2.  Togata  quae  proprie  dicitur,  sive  tabernaria. 

3.  Atellana, 

4.  Planipedia,  sive  planipedaria,  sive  planipes  {ri- 

ciniata). 
And  he  places  the  satirical  drama  in  a  third  class 
bv  itself.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion  on  this  subject,  which  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity ;  the  want  of  materials  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves,  and  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  the  scholiasts  and 
other  grammarians  who  have  written  upon  it,  leave 
the  classification  of  Roman  comedies  in  great  un- 
certainty, and  we  must  rest  content  with  some  such 
approxi.aations  as  those  which  are  here  given. 

COMOS  {Ku/wg).  {Yid.  Comcedia,  p.  299;  Chb- 
Eos,  p.  247.) 

COMPENSA'TIO  is  deBned  by  Modestinus  to  be 
debiti  et  crediti  inter  se  contributio.  Compensatio, 
as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (pend-o),  is  the 
act  of  making  things  equivalent.  A  person  who 
was  sued  might  answer  his  creditor's  demand,  who 
was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  compensatio  (si 
paratus  est  compensare),  which,  in  effect,  was  an 
offer  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any,  which  should 
appear  on  taking  the  account.  The  object  of 
the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary  suits 
and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party  a 
balance  was  due.  Originally,  compensatio  only 
took  place  in  bonae  fidei  judiciis  and  ex  eadem  cau- 
sa ;  but,  by  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius,  there  could  be 
compensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  and  ex  dispari 
causa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in  right  of 
another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupillus,  the  debt- 
or could  not  have  compensatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
due  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  his  own  account.  A 
fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called  upon  to  pay  his 
principal's  debt,  might  have  compensatio,  either  in 
respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  claimant  to  himself  or 
to  his  principal.  It  was  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that 
there  could  be  no  compensatio  where  the  demand 
could  be  answered  by  an  exceptio  peremptoria  ;  for 
the  compensatio  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
the  proper  deduction,  whereas  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ceptio was  to  state  something  in  bar  of  the  demand. 
Set-off  in  English  law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch 
law,  correspond  to  compensatio.' 

COMPITA'LIA,  also  caUed  LUDI  COMPITA- 
LIGII,  was  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  ("  Compitalia,  dies  attributtis  laribus  compitali- 
bus ;  idea  ubi  vicz  competunt,  turn  in  competis  sacrijl- 
catur.  Quotannis  is  dies  concipitur'").  This  festival 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  miracle 
attending  the  birth  of  Servius  TuUius,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris."  We 
learn  from  Macrobius*  that  the  celebration  of  the 
compitalia  was  restored  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
who  sacrificed  boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
lares  ;  but  this  practice  was  changed  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tdrquins,  and  garlic  and  poppies 
offered  in  their  stead.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  Inii  compitalicii  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
were  restored  by  him.' 

The  compitalia  belonged  to  the  ferice  conceptivcB, 


1.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  2.)— 2.  (Varro,  Be  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  25,  ei. 
MiiUer.— Festus,  s.  t.)— 3.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  iiiyi.,  70.)— 4.  (Sat., 
'.:7.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  31.) 
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that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on  days  ap 
pointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  The 
exact  day  on  which  this  festival  waa  celebrated 
appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  the 
winter.  Dionysius'  says  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero'  that  it 
feU  on  the  Kalends  of  January  (the  old  editions 
read  iii.  Kal.  Jan.) ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus'  he  speaks  of  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  before 
the  nones  of  January.  The  exact  words  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  day  on  which  the  compi- 
talia was  to  be  kept,  are  preserved  by  Macrobius* 
and  Aulus  Gellius :'  "  Die  Noni  ■  (i.  e.,  nemo) 
PopoLO  •  Romano  ■  Qcjikitibus  •  Compitalia  • 
Erunt  ■  Qdando  •  CoNCEPTA  '  FovEEiNT  '  (or  fue- 
ruit)  Nefas. 

COMPLU'VIUM.     (Vid.  House.) 

CONCHA  (Koyxv),  a  Greek  and  Roman  hquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathus  (=0412  of  a  pint 
English) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxybaphum,  was  three  times  the  former  (=-1238 
of  a  pint).* 

*CONCHA  (Koyxv)^  a  term  frequently  applied, 
like  cmr.hyliwm,  to  shell-fish  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  Chamce.  Horace,  it  is  probable, 
means  the  Chama  in  the  following  line  :  "  Mitulus 
et  vites  pellent  obstantia.  conchtB."'' 

♦CONCHYLTUM  (  Koyx^^i"--' )■  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  lax  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
Teslacea  in  general,  or  to  their  shells  separate  from 
their  flesh.*  Xenocrates  uses  Ko-yxi'^"'^'!^  >"  the 
same  sense.'  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Purpura  in 
particular,  and  likewise  to  the  purple  colour  formed 
from  it.  According  to  Aldrovandus,  Horace  applies 
it  to  oysters  in  the  following  line  :  "Miscveris  eliza 
simul  eonchylia  turdis^^^ 

CONCILIA'BULUM.     (Yid.  Colonia.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (GREEK).  The  -KaWaKlj  oi 
■KaXkanig  occupied  at  Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  wife  and  the  harlot  (iraipa).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  kraipa^  naTXaKi],  and  legal  wife 
is  accurately  described  by  Demosthenes  :"  rhq  \ih> 
yap  iraipac  Tjdovrjq  Hen'  ix^f^^'  ^^C  ^^  TraAXa/caf,  r^f 
Kod'  ijfiepav  ^epairetac  tov  cufiarog :  raf  de  yvvatKa(;y 
Tov  iraidoTTOtSLffdat  yvjjalug  Kal  ruv  Ivdov  ^vXaKa  TCio- 
TTiv  ix^Lv.  Thus  Antiphon  speaks  of  the  ira?i?.aK^ 
of  Philoneos  as  following  him  to  the  sacrifice,"  and 
also  waiting  upon  him  and  his  guest  at  table."  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penaltj 
was  exigible  from  the  ravisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quasi-husband  in  the  act  of  crimi 
nal  intercourse  with  his  iraAAa/f^,  might  be  slain  by 
him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  case.'*  (Yid. 
Adulteeium.)  It  does  not,  however,  appear  very 
clearly  from  what  political  classes  concubines  were 
chiefly  selected,  as  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  (feVj?) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,'*  and  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  state  for  virgins  of  Attic  fami- 
lies must  in  most  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  condition.  Sometimes,  certainly,  where 
there  were  several  destitute  female  orphans,  this 
might  take  place,  as  the  next  of  kin  was  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  more  than  one ;  and  we  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  famihes  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry.'*  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the 


1.  (iv.,  p.  219.)— 2.  (in  Pison.,  c.  4.)— 3.  (vii.,  7.)— 4.  (Sat., 
i.,  4.)— 5.  (I.,  24.)— 6.  (Hussey,  p.  207,  209.— Warm,  p.  129  )— 
7.  (Sat,  ii.,  4,  28.)— 8.  (Hippocr.,  De  Diait.)- 9.  (De  Aliment, 
ex  Aquat.)— 10.  (Sat.,  ii.,  2,  74.)— 11.  (c.  Neair.,  p.  1386.)— IS. 
(Ace.  de  Venef.,  p.  613.)— 13.  (Id.,  p.  614.— Fid.  Decker,  Char- 
ikies,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (Lysias,  De  Cied.  Eratosth.,  p.  95.)— 
15.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neasr.,  p.  1350.) — 16.  (Deraosth.,  c.  Neier., 
1384.— Plaut.,  Trinumm.,  III.,  ii.,  63.) 
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eornjxion  between  a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in 
a  SI  \te  of  cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage :  if 
no  dowry  had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union 
wo  .-Id  be  illegitimate  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry 
had  been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  the  female  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.'  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her  master's  bed 
acquired  any  political  rights  in  consequence;  the 
concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon'  is  treated  as  a 
slave  by  her  master,  and  after  his  death  undergoes 
a  servile  punishment.'  •  (Vid.  Het.«ea.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (ROMAN).  According  to  an  old 
definition,  an  unmarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  was  originally  called  p^lex,  but  after- 
ward by  the  more  decent  appellation  of  concubina.* 
This  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppeea,  by  which  the  concubinatus 
received  a  legal  character.  This  legal  concubina- 
tus consisted  in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an 
unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
therefore  differed  from  aduiterium,  stuprum,  and  in- 
cestus,  which  were  legal  offences  ;  and  from  con- 
tubernium,  which  was  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  with  a  slave,  or  the  cohabitation  of  a  male 
and  female  slave,  between  whom  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Jul.  et  P:  P.,  the  name  of  concubina  would  have 
applied  to  a  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married 
man  who  had  not  divorced  his  first  wife  ;'  but  this 
was  not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was 
afterward  established.  The  offence  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man 
and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stuprum.^  Heineccius'  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
could  be  concubinse  who  could  not  be  uxores  ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,'  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  a  legal  doubt  on  this  subject.' 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  such  unions  were 
not  often  made  with  ingenuae. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  power  of  their  father. 
Still  it  established  certain  legal  relations  between 
the  two  persons  who  lived  in  concubinage  and  their 
children.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  concubi- 
nage was  not  favoured,  but  it  still  existed,  as  we 
see  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  should  not  be  confounded 
with  dlieit  cohabitation.  It  rather  resembled  the 
morganatic  marriage  (ad  morganalicam),  in  which 
neither  the  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband, 
nor  the  children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal 
marriage. '"  Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, widowers  who  had  already  children,  and  did 
not  wish  to  contract  another  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  concubina,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespa- 
sian," Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.'" 

CONDEMNA'TIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

CONDl'CTIO.     (VId.  Actio,  p.  IG.) 

CONDITO'RIUM,  in  its  general"  acceptation, 
means  a  place  in  which  property  of  any  kind  is  de- 
posited— ubi  quid  conditum  est — thus  condilorium 
muralium  tormentorum"  is  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  battering-train  when  not  in  active  service. 


1.  (Petit.,  Log.  Att.,  548,  and  authors  there  quoted.)  — 2. 
(Ace.  do  Venef.)— 3.  (Id,,  p.  615.)— 4.  (Mussurius,  ap.  Paul.— 
Dig.  50,  tit.  10,  s.  144.)— 5.  (Cic,  De  Onit.,  i.,  40.)— 6.  (Dig.  48, 
til.  5,  s.  34.)— 7.  (Syntag.,  Ap.,  lib.  i.,  30.)— 8.  (Dig.  25,  tit.  5,  s, 
3.)— 9.  (Id.,  s.  l.)-10.  (Lib.  Feud.,  ii.,  29.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Vesp., 
3.)— 12.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  8.— Aurol.,  c.  29.— Dig.  25,  tit. 
7.— Cod.  T.,  tit.  20.— Paulus,  Ilecept.  Sentoiit.,  ii.,  lit.  19,  20.— 
Nov.  18,  c.  5  1  89,  c.  12.)— 13.  (Amin.  Mai-cell.,  ivii.,  9.) 
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But  thi  word  came  afterward  to  be  applied  more 
strictly  as  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  after  death  (vid. 
Bustdm),  the  ashes  only  receiving  sepultore ;  and 
as  there  could  be  no  danger  of  infection  from  these, 
the  sepulchres  which  received  them  were  all  above 
ground.'  But  subsequently,  when  this  practice  fell 
into  partial  or  entire  disuse,  it  became  necessary  to 
inter  (humare)  the  dead,  or  bury  them  in  vaults 
or  chambers  under  ground  ;  and  then  the  word 
conditorium  or  conditivum'  was  adopted,  to  express 
that  class  of  sepulchres  to  which  dead  bodies  were 
consigned  entire,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  It  is  so  used 
by  Petronius'  for  the  tomb  in  which  the  husband  of 
the  Ephesian  matron  was  laid ;  by  Pliny,*  for  the 
vault  where  the  body  of  a  person  of  gigantic  stature 
was  preserved  entire ;  and  by  Quintilian,'  for  tlie 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out,  "  cubicu- 
lum  conditorium  mortis  tua."  In  a  single  passage 
af  Pliny'  it  is  synonymous  with  monimentum,  and 
in  an  inscription,'  "  olios  vi.  minores  in  avito  condi- 
torio,"  the  mention  of  the  cinerary  olla  indicates 
that  the  tomb  alluded  to  was  of  the  kind  called  co- 
lumbarium. (Firf.  CoLUMBAEiiiM.)  The  Correspond- 
ing word  in  Greek  is  vizoyatov  or  VTzoyeiov^*  kypo- 
geum.' 

Conditorium  is  also  used  for  the  coffin  in  which 
a  body  was  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb 
and  when  used,  the  same  distinction  is  implied." 

*C0NE10-\  {kCivuov),  Hemlock,  or  Conium  mac- 
ulatum.  It  is  called  Cicuta  by  Celsus.  This  poi- 
sonous plant  possesses  highly  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous qualities,  and  an  infusion  of  it  was  given  at 
Athens  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  capital 
punishment.  By  a  decoction  of  this  kind  Socrates 
lost  his  life'.  The  effects  of  the  poison  in  his  case 
are  strikingly  described,  in  the  Phaedon  of  Plato. 
Sibthorp  found  the  Kuveiov  between  Athens  and  Me- 
gara.  It  is  not  imfrequent  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus also.    I'iic  modern  Greeks  call  it  Bpoiioxoit- 

TOV.^^ 

CONTARREA  TIO.     (Fid.  Maeeiage.) 

CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in  rem," 
by  which  a  person  claims  a  jus  in  re,  such  as  the 
use  and  enjoyment  {usus  fructus)  of  a  thing,  or 
claims  some  servitus  (jus  eundi,  agendi,  &c.).  The 
actio  negatoria  or  negativa  is  that  in  which  a  per- 
son disputes  a  jus  in  re  which  another  claims  and  _ 
attempts  to  exercise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servitus,  each  might 
bring  his  action;  if  several  claimed  as  fructuarii, 
they  must  join  in  the  action.  None  but  the  ownei 
of  the  property,  to  which  the  servitus  was  alleged 
to  be  due,  could  maintain  a  directa  actio  for  it. 
The  condemnatio  in  the  actio  confessoria  was  adapt- 
ed to  secure  to  the  fructuarius  ,his  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  if  he  proved  his  right,  and  to  secure  the 
servitus  if  the  plaintiff  made  out  his  claim  to  it. 

The  negatoria  actio  was  that  which  the  ovvTiei  of 
a  thing  had  against  a  person  who  claimed  a  servi- 
tus in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  object  of  this  action  was  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  exercising  his  alleged  right,  and 
to  obtain  security  (cautio)  against  future  attempts, 
which  security  it  was  competent  for  the  judex  to 
require.  But  this  action  was  extended  to  the  get- 
ting rid  of  a  nuisance ;  as,  if  a  man  put  a  heap  of 
dung  against  your  wall  so  as  to  make  it  damp ;  oi 

1.  (Salmas.,  Exercit.  Plin.,  p.  849.)— 2.  (Seuec,  Ep.,  60.)- 
3.  (Sal.,  C)u.,  2,  7  ;  cvii.,  3.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  16.)— 5.  (Deckm 
8,  p.  119,  ed.  Var.)— 6.  (Ep.,-ri.,  10.)— 7.  (ap.  Grut.,p.  1134,  6.) 
8.  (Hesych.)— 9.  (Pctron.,  Sat.,cii.,2.)— 10.  (Suet.,Ocla".,  IS. 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.\\ni.,  7.— Potroo.,  Sat.,  cxii.,  8,— Compare 
Strobo,  xvii.,  8.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  8.— Dioscor.,  it. 
79.— Celsus,  v.,  6.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (Gaius,  iv.,  3 
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a  neighbour's  wall  bellied  out  half  a  foot  or  more 
into  your  premises ;  or  the  wind  blew  one  of  his 
trees  so  as  to  make  it  hang  over  your  ground  ;  or  a 
man  cut  stones  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  pieces 
fell  on  yours  :  in  all  such  cases  you  had  a  negatoria 
actio,  in  which  you  declared  jus  ei  non  esse,  &c., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.' 

CONFU'SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
liquids,  or  the  fusing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  Icind  were  con- 
fused, either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
accident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  tlie  confusio  was  caused  by  one  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop- 
erty in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
perhaps  (we  may  conjecture)  of  the  same  quality, 
as,  for  instance,  wines  of  the  same  quality.  If  the 
things  were  different,  so  that  the  compound  was  a 
new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what,  by  modern  wri- 
ters, is  called  specification,  which  th"e  Roman  wri- 
ters expressed  by  the  term  novam  speciem  facere, 
as  if  a  man  made  mulsum  out  of  his  own  wine  and 
his  neighbour's  honey.  In  such  a  case  the  person 
who  caused  the  confusio  became  the  owner  of  the 
compound,  but  he  was  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
other  the  value  of  his  property. 

Commixtio  applies  to  cases  such  as  mixing  to- 
gether two  heaps  of  corn ;  but  this  is  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  either  party  acquires  property  by 
the  commixtio.  For  if  the  mixture  takes  place,  ei- 
ther accidentally  or  with  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
act  of  one  alone,  in  all  these  cases  the  property  of 
each  person  continues  as  before,  for  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  capable  of  separation.  A  case  of  com- 
mixtio arises  when  a  man's  money  is  paid  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  the  money,  when 
paid,  is  so  mixed  with  other  money  that  it  cannot 
be  recognised ;  otherwise  it  remains  the  property  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  title  confusio  does  not  properly  comprehend 
the  various  modes  of  acquisitio  which  arise  from 
two  pieces  of  property  belonging  to  different  per- 
sons being  materially  united ;  but  still  it  may  be 
convenient  to  enumerate  under  this  head  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  acquisitio  which  belong  to  the  general 
head  of  Accessio. 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  own  simply.  In  the  former  case,  such 
man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible  in 
very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original  own- 
er, but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  of  his  labour,  if  he 
had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species  could  not 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the  specificator 
in  all  cases  became  the  owner ;  .if  he  had  acted  bo- 
na fide,  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  stuff  for 
its  value  only  ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion of  theft.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cases  put  by 
Gains,'  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man's 
grapes,  oil  of  his  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his  tim- 
ber, and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sabinus  and  Cassius) 
were  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  thing  was 
not  changed  by  such  labour  being  bestowed  on  it ; 
the  opposite  school  were  of  opinion  that  the  new- 
thing  belonged  to  him  who  had  bestowed  his  labour 
on  it,  but  they  admitted  that  the  original  owner  had 
a  legal  remedy  for  the  value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  property  of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without  in- 
jury to  one  or  both  ;  in  this  case,  the  owner  of  the 
principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  accessory. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on  another 
man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the  owner 
of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit) ;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another  man's 
ground,  the  rule  was  the  same.  If  a  man  wrote, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture  paint- 
ed on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  became 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture.'  If  a  piece 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from 
one  man's  land  and  attached  to  another's  land,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly 
attached  to  it.  This  is  a  different  case  from  that  of 
Allotio.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions 
as  to  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are  sta- 
ted by  Brinkmann,  Instit.  Jut.  Rem.,  ^  398,  &c. ; 
Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  ^  245,  &c..  Accession; 
Rosshirt,  Grwndlinicn,  &c.,  ^  62. 

The  term  confusio  had  other  legal  meanings, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

*CONGER  (Koyypog),  the  Conger  Eel,  or  Murana 
conger,  L.,  called  in  Italian  Bronco.  "  The  name  of 
Conger,"  observes  Griffith,  "  was  at  first  given  to  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Mnrana  conger,  after  Aristotle 
and  Athenaeus,  who  had  called  the  sea-eel  Kdyypof. 
M.  Cuvier  has  withdrawn  this  fish  from  the  genus 
Anguilla,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  sub-genus, 
under  the  name  of  Conger.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  Propontis,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  considerable  estimation.  Those  of 
Sicyon  were  more  especially  esteemed.  The  con- 
gers are  extremely  voracious.  They  live  on  fish, 
moUusca,  and  Crustacea,  and  do  not  even  spare 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
carrion,  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  those  places 
into  which  the  carcasses  of  animals  have  been 
thrown. — Among  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  Mu- 
rana  (proper)  we  may  notice  here  the  Common  Mu- 
rana,  or  Murana  helcna.  This  fish  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  more  ;  it  weighs  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  ;  is  very  much  extended 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  held  it  in  high  estima- 
tion under  the  name  of  Murana,  which  we  com- 
monly translate  by  the  term  '  lamprey.'  These  mu- 
raenae  were  carefully  reared  in  vivaria  by  the  Ro- 
mans. As  early  as  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  multi- 
plication of  these  domestic  muraenas  was  so  great 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  that 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  his 
friends.  Crassus  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedient 
to  his  voice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  food  from 
his  hands  ;  while  the  celebrated  orator  Hortensius 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  him.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  thrown  offending  slaves  into  their  fish-ponds, 
as  food  for  these  voracious  creatures."' 

CONGIA'RIUM  (scil.  vas,  from  congius),  a  vessel 
containing  a  congius.     (Vid.  Congios.) 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
congius  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  the 
people ;'  and  thus  congiarium,  as  Quintilian*  says, 
became  a  name  for  liberal  donations  to  the  people 
in  general,  whether  consisting  of  oil,  wine,  corn,  or 
money,  or  other  things,'  while  donations  made  to 
the  soldiers  were  called  donativa,  though  they  were 


1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  5.— Brisomiu,  Be  Fo— .;ulis.)— 2.  (ii  ,  29.) 


1.  (Gains,  ii.,  73,  &c.)— 2.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  544, 
&c.)— 3.  (Liv.,  XIV.,  2.)— 4.  (vi.,  3,  52.)— 5.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  iciv., 
14,  17;  xixi.,  7,  41.— Suet.,  Octav.,  41.— Tib.,  20.— Net.,  7.— 
Pliu.,  Faneg.,  25. — Tacit.,  Aiin.,  lii.,  41 ;  xiii.,  31 .— Liv.,  ixivii., 
57.) 
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sometimes  also  termed  congiaria.^  Congiarium 
was,  moreover,  occasionally  used  simply  to  desig- 
nate a  present  or  a  pension  given  by  a  person  of 
high  rank,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends ;  and  Fabius 
Maximus  called  the  presents  vchich  Augustus  made 
to  his  friends,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  hemi- 
r.aria  instead  of  congiaria,  because  hemina  was  only 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  congitts.' 

CO'NGIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which  con- 
tained six  sestarii,'  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  am- 
phora (=5-9471  pints  Eng.).  It  was  equal  to  the 
larger  x'>''C  °^  ^^^  Greeks.  (Vid.  Chous.)  Cato 
tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  give  each  of  his  slaves 
a  congius  of  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia.* 
Pliny  relates,  among  other  examples  of  hard  drink- 
ing,' that  Novellius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  (tricongius,  a  nine-bottle-man) 
by  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

There  is  a  congius  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
gius of  Vespasian,  or  the  Farnese  congius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  75  A.D.,  according  to  the  standard  measure  in 
tJTie  Capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by  weight,  ten 
pounds  {Imp.  Ctes.  vi.  T.  Ctcs.  Aug.  F.  iiii.  Cos. 
Mensura  exacta  in  Capitolio,  P.  x.').  By  means 
of  this  congius  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  has 
been  ascertained.  {Vid.  Libra.)  This  congius 
holds,  according  to  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Hase  in  1824,  52037-692  grains  of  distilled  water. 
Now  the  imperial  gallon  of  eight  pints,  as  determin- 
ed by  act  of  Parliament  in  1824,  holds  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, or  70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.     Hence 

.....,,  .         52037692X8 

the  number  of  pints  in  the  congius:^ 


70000 

:=5-9471,  as  above.     Its  capacity  in  cubic  inches  is 
2061241. 

A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti.' 

♦CONI'LE  (KovU.ri),  a  plant,  most  prob.ibly,  as 
Sprengel  suggests,  the  Salureia  Graca,  or  Greek 
Savory.' 

CONNU'BIUM.     (Firf.  Marriage.) 

CONOPE'UM  (Kova-elov),  a  gnat  curtain,  i.  e.,  a 
covering  made  to  be  expanded  over  beds  and  couch- 
es to  keep  away  gnats  and  other  flying  insects,  so 
called  from  Kuvu^p,  a  gnat. 

The  gnat-curtains  mentioned  by  Horace'  were 
probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture  of  gauze.  The 
use  of  them  is  still  common  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
Conopeum  is  the  origin  of  the  English  word  canopy.^" 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
used  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gnat-curtains  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  fisherman,  having  through 
the  day  worked  at  his  employment  with  his  casting- 
net  (aji^itlrjaTpov),  in  the  evening  fixed  the  point  of 
it  on  the  top  of  an  upright  pole,  so  that  it  might  be 
expanded  round  him  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Under 
this  he  reposed,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which,  as  has  been  lately  proved,  will  not  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  quite  wide 
enough  to  admit  them." 

*CONOPS  (Kuvuip),  a  name  most  properly  applied 
to  the  Culex  pipiens,  or  Gnat.  Schneider,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
also  to  the  Ephemera  (Mayfly)  and  the  Phrygajiea." 

CONQUISITO'RES.  These  were  persons  em- 
ployed to  go  about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers. 


I.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xvi.,  8.— Curt.,  vi.,  2.)— 2.  (Quint.,  1.  c— 
Compura  C;o.  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  1. — Sonec,  Do  Brevit.  Vit. — De 
acnef.,  ii.,  16.~Suet.,  Vcsp.,  18.— Jul.,  27.)— 3.  (Rhem.  Fann., 
r,  72.)— 4.  (Do  Re  Rust.,  c.  57.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  liv.,  22.)— 6.  (See 
llso  Festus,  s.  V.  Publica  pondora.)— 7.  (Inscript.,  p.  536.)— 8. 
(Nicand.,  Thcr.,  020.— Dioscnr,,  iii.,  34.— Adams,  Append.)— 9. 
(Epod.ix.,  9,)— 10.  (See  Judith,x.,  21;  xiii.,  9;  xvi,,  19.— Juv., 
ri.,  80.— Varro,  Do  Re  Bust.,  ii.  10,  I)  8.)— U.  (ii.,  95.)— 12. 
'Sptiirc,  ill  Tr;ms.  of  the  Entomoln;,'ical  Society  for  1834.)— 13. 
Arikt'it.,  II.  A.,  iv.,  7.— jEliaii,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  22.) 
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when  there  was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  levy.' 
Sometimes  commissioners  were  appointed  by  a  de. 
cree  of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  con. 
quisitio.' 

CONSANGUI'NEI.     (Vid.  Cognati.) 

CONSECRA'TIO.     (Yid.  Apotheosis.) 

CONSILIA'RII.     (Vid.  Conventus.) 

CONSI'LIUM.     (Vid.  Conventus.) 

CONSTITUTIO'NES.  "  Constitutio  principis," 
says  Gains,'  "  is  that  which  the  imperator  has  con- 
stituted by  decretum,  edictum,  or  epistola ;  nor  has 
it  ever  been  doubted  that  such  constitutio  has  the 
force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by  law  the  imperator  re- 
ceives the  imperium."  Hence  such  laws  were  oftet 
called  principales  constitutiones. 

An  imperial  constitutio,  then,  in  its  widest  sense, 
might  mean  everything  by  which  the  head  of  the 
state  declared  his  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  ol 
legislation,  administration,  or  jurisdictio.  A  decre- 
tum was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicta,  so 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict,*  edictales 
leges,  generales  leges,  leges  perpetuae,  &c.,  were 
laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor's  subjects.  Under 
the  general  head  of  rescripta'  were  contained  epis- 
tola; and  subscriptiones,'  which  were  the  answers 
of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  him  either 
as  pubhc  functionaries  or  individuals.'  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtain- 
ed the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gaius.'  It 
is  evident  that  decreta  and  rescripta  could  not,  from 
their  nature,  have  the  force  of  leges  generales,  but, 
inasmuch  as  these  determinations  in  particular 
cases  might  be  of  obvious  general  application,  they 
might  gradually  obtain  the  force  of  law. 

Under  the  early  emperors,  at  least  in  the  time  oi 
Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  in  his  time, 
and  that  of  his  successors  to  about  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus  con- 
sulfa.  In  fact,  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  was  vested  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  ex- 
ercised his  power  through  the  medium  of  a  senatus 
consultum,  which  he  introduced  by  an  oratio  or 
libellus,  and  the  senatus  consultum  was  said  to  be 
made  "imperatore  auctore."  Probably,  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  senatus  consulta  became  less  com- 
mon, and  finally  imperial  constitutiones  became  the 
common  form  in  which  a  law  was  made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  declared, 
that  whatever  the  imperator  determined  (consliiuit) 
by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  (cognosccns  dccre- 
vit),  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law ;  with  this  lim- 
itation, that  those  constitutions  were  not  laws 
which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to  special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutiones  we  also 
read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Caesar  to 
his  officers. 

Many  of  these  constitutions  ar«i  preserved  in  their 
original  form  in  the  extant  co^'es.  (Vid.  Codex 
Theodosianos,  &c.) 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  fimes,  celebrated 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus,  Ovid,'  and 
others,  in  honour  of  Census,  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberation, or,  according  to  Livy,"  of  Neptunua 
Equestris.  Plutarch,"  Dionysius  of  Halicamas 
sus,*'and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however,''  say  that 
Neptunus  Equestris  and  Census  were  only  different 
names  for  one  and  the  same  deity.  It  was  solem- 
nized ei'ery  year  in  the  circus  by  the  symbolical 
ceremony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 

1.  (Hirt.,  De  Dell.  Alex.,  i.,  22.— Liv.,  xxi.,  11 )— 2.  (L-V, 
XXV.,  5.)— 3.  (i.,  5.)— 4.  (Oaius,  i.,  93.)— 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  72,  73, 
&c.)— 6.  (Gaius,  i.,  94,  96,  104.)— 7.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  x.,  2.)— 8.  (Ta- 
cit., Aim.,vi.,  9.)— 9.  (Fast.,  iii.,  199.)— 10.  (i.,  9.)— 11.  (tJuKSt. 
Rom.,  45.)  — 12.  (li.,  31.)  — 13.  (ad  Cic.  iu  Verr.,  p.  142,  ei 
Orelli.) 
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god,  which  was  buried  in  the  earth.  For  Romulus, 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  festival, 
was  said  to  have  discovered  an  altar  in  the  earth 
on  that  spot.'  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  August  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
libations  were  poured  into  the  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games, 
horses  and  mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
and  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was 
at  their  first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cient legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off." 
Virgil,'  in  speaking  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  de- 
scribes it  as  having  occurred  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Circensian  g-amc*,  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  that  the  great  Circensian  games, 
in  subsequent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Con- 
sualia,  and  that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games 
of  his  own  time  for  ancient  ones — a  favourite  prac- 
tice with  Virgil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the 
rape  took  place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the 
circus  (the  Consualia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi 
circenses,  properly  so  called. 

CONSUL,  the  Joint  president  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. "  W'ithout  doubt  the  name  consuUs  means 
nothing  more  than  simply  colleagues;  the  syllable 
sul  is  found  in  ■prmsvl  and  exsul,  where  it  signifies 
one  who  is ;  thus  consules  is  tantamount  to  conserUes, 
the  name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods."*  This 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  syllable  sul  contains  the 
root  of  the  verb  salio,  "  to  go"  or  "  come ;"  and 
con-sil-ium  is  merely  "  a  coming  togetlier,"  like  con- 
ventio,  contio.  So  consules  are  "those  who  come 
together,"  prasul  "  he  who  goes  before,"  exsul  "  he 
who  goes  out."  The  institution  of  consuls  or  joint 
presidents  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
Roman  political  system.  The  old  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  first  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
to  something  of  the  kind,  and  Servius,  in  his  Con- 
stitution, is  said  to  have  provided  for  a  restoration 
of  the  old  division  of  the  sovereign  power  between 
two  functionaries.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  existed  under  this  name  till  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquinius,  when  L.  Junius  Brutus  and 
L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus  (or  M.  Horatius')  were  ap- 
pointed chief  magistrates  at  Rome  with  this  title. 
At  first  the  consuls  were  the  only  supreme  oflicers 
at  Rome,  and  had  all  the  power  of  the  kings  whom 
they  succeeded.  Cicero'  ascribes  to  them  the  regia 
potestas  :  "  Idque  in  republica  nostra  maxima  va- 
luit,  quod  ei  regalis  potestas  praefuit — quod  et  in  his 
etiam  qui  nunc  regnant  manet."  "  Quibus  autem 
regia  potestas  non  placuit,  non  ii  nemini,  sed  non 
semper  uni  parere  voluerunt."  Their  dress  was 
regal,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
they  did  not  wear  at  all,  and  the  trahea,  which  they 
only  wore  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  They  had 
ivory  sceptres  surmounted  by  eagles  ;  in  the  public 
assemblies  they  sat  upon  a  throne  (^sella  curulis) ; 
they  had  an  elevated  seat  in  the  senate,  where 
they  presided ;  they  appointed  the  public  treasurers ; 
they  made  peace  and  contracted  foreign  aUiances  ; 
they  had  the  jurisdictio,  i.  e.,  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  in  all  suits,  whence  we  also  find  them  called 
praetores  ;  and  they  had  the  imperium,  or  supreme 
conunand  of  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  most 
prominent  outward  symbols  of  thsir  authority  were 
the  fasces,  or  bundle  of  rods  surrounding  an  axe, 
and  borne  before  the  consuls  by  twelve  lictors  or 
beadles. 

At  first  each  of  the  consuls  had  his  own  twelve 
lictors ;  but  P.  Valerius,  called  Publicola,  from  his 


1.  (Compare  Nielmhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  notes  629  and  630.) 
— S.  (Van-o,  De  Linf .  Lat,  v.,  3.— Dionys.,  i.,  2.— Cic,  De  Enp., 
ii.,  7.)  — 3.  (^n.,  Tiii.,  636.)— 4.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.  p. 
Wa.')— 5.  (Polyb.,  iii.,  22.)— 6.  (De  teg.,  iii.,  2.) 
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attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  populus,  or  original 
burgesses,  removed  the  axe  from  the  fasces,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  lictors  while  they  were  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  accensus.  This 
division  of  the  honours  was  so  arranged  that  the 
consuls  enjoyed  the  outward  distinctions  alternately 
from  month  to  month  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  consuls 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on, 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  decreed  by 
the  IjCX  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaa,  that  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  greater  num- 
ber of  children.  To  this  alternation  in  the  honours 
of  the  consulate  Horace  seems  to  refer  indirectly, 
when  he  says, 

"  Virtus,  repulsie  nescia  sordidee, 
Intaminatis  fvlgct  honoribus : 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arhitrio  popularis  aurte."^ 
WTiile  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  ol 
the  army,  the  consuls  retained  the  axes  in  the  fas- 
ces, and  each  had  his  own  lictors  as  before  the  time 
of  Valerius. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  time  chosen  only 
from  the  popidus  or  patricians,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways sided  with  their  own  order  in  the  long  strug- 
gle which  was  carried  on  between  the  patricians 
and  the  commonalty.  The  first  shock  to  their  pow- 
er was  given  by  the  appointment  of  the  iribuni  ple- 
bis,  who  were  a  sort  of  plebeian  consuls,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  comitia  tributa,  or  assemblies  of  the 
plebs,  as  the  consuls  did  at  the  other  comitia,  and 
had  the  right  of  interposing  a  veto,  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con- 
sular office  was  suspended  in  B.C.  452,  and  its  func- 
tions performed  by  a  board  of  ten  high  commission- 
ers (decemviri),  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws, 
according  to  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Terentius.  On 
the  re-estabhshment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444, 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a  serious  and  long-protracted  struggle  between  the 
two  orders,  in  the  course  of  which  the  oflice  of  con- 
sul was  again  suspended,  and  its  functions  admin- 
istered by  a  board  of  tribuni  militares,  corresponding 
to  the  OTpaTTjyol  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B.C.  366, 
the  plebeians  succeeded  in  procuring  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consuls  were  occasionally  plebeians. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori- 
ginally engrossed  by  the  consuls,  were  afterward 
divided  between  them,  and  diflerent  magistrates 
appointed  to  reheve  them  under  the  great  pressure 
of  business  introduced  by  the  increase  of  the  state. 
The  censors,  appointed  in  B.C.  442,  performed  some 
of  their  duties,  and  the  praetors,  first  elected  in  B.C. 
365,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  jurisdictio,  or 
judicial  functions  of  the  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  command  or  office  out  of 
Rome,  he  was  said  provinciam  accipere ;  and  when 
the  consul  was  appointed  to  a  foreign  command  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  call- 
ed proconsul.  In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, the  consuls  are  called  I'Taroi,  the  proconsuls 
uvdvT^aTOi.  The  consul  might  also  be  superseded 
by  the  dictator,  who  was  appointed  with  absolute 
power  for  certain  emergencies.  A  snnilar  authori- 
ty, however,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  consuls 
themselves  by  vutue  of  the  senatus  decretum,  which 
vpas  worded,  Videant  consules  ne  quid  respublica  det- 
rimenti  capiat,  i.  e.,  "  Let  the  consuls  look  to  it,  that 
no  harm  befalls  the  state." 

The  consuls  were  elected  some  time  before  thej 
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entered  upon  their  office,  and  till  then  were  called 
consules  designati.  In  later  times  they  entered  on 
their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  were  obliged 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  within  the  five  days  follow- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  they  had  to  repeat  in  an  oath 
■vhich  they  took  on  quitting  their  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  commencement  of  the  consulate 
was  always  celebrated  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  a  sacrifice  there  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  and  after  that  there  was  a  great  meeting  of 
the  senate.  By  the  Lex  Annalis  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  4.3  years  of  age.' 
But  many  were  elected  consuls  at  an  earlier  age. 
It  was  also  a  law  that  an  interval  of  ten  years 
should  elapse  between  two  elections  of  the  same 
person  to  the  office  of  consul ;  but  this  law  was  not 
strictly  observed,  and  instances  occur  of  five  or  six 
re-elections  to  this  office.  C.  Marius  was  seven 
times  consul. 

The  office  of  consul  continued  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  con- 
suls were  no  longer  elected  by  the  people,  but  were 
appointed  by  the  senate ;  and  subsequently  the  num- 
ber was  increased,  and  consuls  were  appointed  for 
a  part  of  the  year  only,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
honorary  or  complimentary  appointment.  In  these 
times  the  consuls  were  divided  into  several  classes : 
the  consules  ordinarii,  who  were  the  nearest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  consuls ;  the  consules  suffecti, 
appointed  by  the  emperors  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ; 
and  the  consules  honorarii,  who  had  only  the  name, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  apx'jv  iiruvvfioc  at  Athens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year  ;  calendars  or  annual 
registers  were  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  called 
Fasti  Consulares.  The  last  consul  EKOvvfios  was 
Basilius  junior,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.U.C. 
1294,  A.D.  541. 

CONTRACTUS.     (Vid.  Oblicition-es  ) 

CONTUBERNA'LES  (ovaKtivot).  This  word,  in 
ts  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It  is  de- 
rived from  iaherna  (afterward  tabernaculum),  which, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards  (tahdiB). 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  (contuberna- 
les),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their  head,  who 
was  called  decanus,  and  in  later  times  caput  contu- 
bernii.^ 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families, used  to  ac- 
company a  distinguished  general  on  his  expeditions 
or  to  his  province,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  under 
his  superintendence  a  practical  training  in  the  art 
of  war  or  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
contabernales.' 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  contubernalcs  was 
applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  intimate 
friendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof,*  and 
hence,  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call- 
ed contuhernales ;  and  their  connexion,  as  well  as 
their  place  of  residence,  contubernium.'  Cicero' 
calls  Caesar  the  conlubcmalis  of  Quirinus,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Cffisar  had  allowed  his  own 
statue  to  be  erected  in  tlie  temple  of  Quirinus.' 

CONTUBE'RNIUM.    {Vid.  Contdbernalks, 

CONCOBINA.) 

CONTUS  (KofTuf,  from  kcvtcu,  I  prick  or  pierce) 

1.  (Cic,  Phihpp.,  v.,  17,  47.)— 9.  (Veget.,  Do  Re  Mil.,  ii.,  8, 
1:1— Compare  Cic,  Pro  Ligar.,  7. — Hirt.,  liell.  Alrx.,  16. — Dra- 
kcnb.  ad  Liv.,  y.,  2.)  —  3.  (Cic,  Pro  Coel.,  30.— Pro  Plane,  11. 
— Succ,  Jul.,  42.  —  Tat^it.,  Agr.,  5. — Frontin.,  Stratftf.,  iv.,  1, 
11.  — Plutarch,  Pomp.,  3.)  — 4.  (Cic  ad  Fam.,  ii.,  2.  — Plin., 
Epist.,  ii.,  13.)— 5.  (Coluni.,  xii.,  1,  3  ;  i.,  8.— I'ltrou.,  Sat.,  90. 
—Tacit.,  llist.,  i.,43;  iii.,74.)— 0.  (ad  Att.,  iiii.,28.)— 7.  (,Yid. 
K(>.  ad  Att.,  xii.,  45.— Suet.,  Jul.,  76.) 
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was,  as  Nonius'  expresses  it,  a  long  and  strong 
wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a  pointed  iron  at  the 
one  end."  It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
chiefly  as  a  punt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  shallow 
water,  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pushed  on 
the  boat.'  It  also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  water.*  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  huge  lances 
or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the 
word  contus  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  weapon ; 
and  the  long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  were 
always  designated  by  this  name." 
CONVENI'RE  IN  Jt.iNUM.  (VU.  Maseiage.) 
CONVE'NTUS  (avvoihc,  avvovaia,  or  awayuyj) 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to  any  as- 
sembly of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  purpose. 
But  when  the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  coun- 
tries into  the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  conventus 
assumed  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  apphed 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  ei- 
ther permanently  or  temporarily  settled  in  a  prov- 
ince.' In  order  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called  con- 
ventus, forum,  or  jurisdictio.'  Roman  citizens  liv- 
ing in  a  province  were  entirely  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proconsul,  except  in  the  towns  which 
had  the  Jus  Italicum,  which  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  with  a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there  was,  no 
doubt,  an  app.eal  to  the  proconsul ;  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  fixed  by  the  proconsul,  they  as- 
sembled in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and  this 
meeting  bore  the  name  of  conventus  (avvodo;). 
Hence  the  expressions,  conventus  agere,  peragtre, 
convocare,  dimitlere,  ayopaiovr  (sc.  ^/jcpof)  uyuv, 
&c.'  At  this  conventus  litigant  parties  appUed  to 
the  proconsul,  who  selected  a  number  of  judges 
from  the  conventus  to  try  their  causes."  The  pro- 
consul himself  presided  at  the  trials,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  sentence  according  to  the  views  of  the 
judges,  who  were  his  assessors  (consilium  or  consil- 
iarii).  As  the  proconsul  had  to  carry  on  all  official 
proceedings  in  the  Latin  language,"  he  was  always 
attended  by  an  interpreter.'"  These  conventus  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  mifitary  affairs  of  the  provmce ;  at 
least,  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gaul,  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventiis  after  his 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 

Niebuhr"  supposes  that,  after  the  peace  of  Cau- 
dium,  and  before  any  country  had  been  made  a  Ro- 
man province,  the  name  conventus  was  appUed  to 
the  body  of  Roman  citizens  sojourning  or  residing 
at  Capua,  Cuma,  and  eight  other  Campanian  to\vns. 
CONVrVIUM.  (T'id.  Symposicm.) 
♦CONVOLVULUS,  I.  a  species  of  Caterpillar, 
mentioned  by  Pliny'*  as  doing  great  damage  to  the 
vineyards.  It  derives  its  name  from  rolling  itself 
up  in  the  leaf,  after  having  half  cut  through  the 
small  stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  vine. 
Modern  naturalists  make  it  the  same  with  the  Pyra- 
lis  vitis." 

♦II.  A  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which  several 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  The 
C.  Arvensis  is  the  cfiiXa^  of  Dioscorides,"  with  the 


1 .  (xviii.,  24.)— 2.  (Virg.,  .En.,  v.,  208.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ii., 
287.— Virg.,  1.  r.— Id.,  vi.,  302.) — 4.  (Festns,  s.  T.  Percunctatio 
— Douat.  ad  Tercnt  ,  Hec,  I.,  ii.,  2.)  —5.  (Virg.,  .Sn.,  ix.,  510. 
—Tacit.,  Hist.,  1..  44  ;  iii.,  27.— Lamprid.,  Commod.,  13.)— 6 
(T.ncit.,  Hist.,  i.,  79.— Id.,  Ann.,  vi.,  35.—  Stat.,  Achill.,  ii.,  416. 
— Val.  Flaco.,  vi.,  162,  et  al.)  — 7.  (Cic.  in  Vcrr.,  ii.,  13;  v., 
36.— Cies.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  21.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  97  )— 8.  (Cic  in 
Vcrr.,  ii.,  15.— Plin.,  Ep.,  x.,  5.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  1,  3i  v., 29.) 
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p.  732.)— 11.  (Val.  Max.,  II.,  ii.,  2.)— 12.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  iii.,  37. 
— Ep.  ad  Fam.,  iiii.,  54.)— 13.  (Hist.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  340.)— 14. 
(H.  N.,  xvii.,  28.)— 15.  (Plin.,  ed.  Paockoucke,  vol.  xi.,  p.  186.) 
—16.  (iv.,  144.) 
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epithet  of  Aem,  in  opposition  to  the  aiiila^  rpaxcTa,^ 
the  same  witli  the  Smilax  lavis  of  Pliny."  This 
species  does  great  injury  to  the  corn,  and  its  roots 
are  not  easily  eradicated.  BiUerbeck  censures  Sib- 
thorp  for  confounding  it  with  the  TrepiKM/icvov  of 
Dioscorides.^  The  C.  Scpium,  also  called  a/iila^, 
is  the  fialaKoK'-amc  of  the  Geoponica,*  and  the 
Convolvulus  of  Pliny.'  It  has  white,  bell-shaped 
flowers,  and  derives  its  name  from  growing  in 
hedges,  and  places  adjacent  to  these  ("  sepes  et  vi- 
cina  omnia  impUcat").  It  is  also  called  'laatuvr/, 
from  'Idau,  the  goddess  of  healing.'  Sibthorp  found 
it  everywhere  in  the  hedges  of  Greece.  The  C. 
Scammonia,  or  Scammony,'  is  the  plant  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  which  is  the  Scammony  of  the  shops, 
a  well-known  purgative.  This  article  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  many  peculiar  virtues  were  at- 
tributed to  it  at  that  time  :  now,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered only  as  an  active  cathartic.  The  plant  is 
spread  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
East.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
Livadia  and  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea."  The 
C.  Soldanella  is  the  KpufiSrj  SaT^aaaia,  or  Sea-Kale. ° 

♦GONUS  (/ciJvof),  a  term  applied  by  Galen"  and 
Paul  of  ^gina"  to  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  wild 
Pine.  It  is  commonly  used,  however,  to  signify  the 
Nux  Pinca,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-tree.  Athenasus 
says  that  Theophrastus  called  the  tree  t^cvktj,  and 
the  fruit  Kui/of." 

*CONY'ZA  (Kovv^a),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides.'^  "  Owing  to 
recent  changes  in  the  Botanical  terminology,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  there  is  now  considerable  difficulty 
ui  applying  scientific  names  to  these  three  species. 
The  older  authorities  referred  them  all  to  the  genus 
Cor.yza,  or  Fleabane,  and  Stackhouse  still  does  so, 
but  hesitatingly."  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  prefers 
the  following  distribution  of  them.  1.  Inula  viscosa 
Ait.  2.  Inula  saxatilis,  or  Erigeron  graveolens.  3. 
Inula  oculus  Christi.  Dierbach  makes  the  Kovvl^a 
Df  Hippocrates  the  Ambrosia  maritima}* 

COOPTA'RE.     {Vid.  Collegium.) 

CO'PHINUS  (k6<Iiivoi),  a  large  kind  of  wicker 
Basket,  made  of  willow  branches.^^  From  Aris- 
tophanes" it  would  seem  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.  The  Romans 
used  it  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  and  Columella," 
in  describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucum- 
bers, says  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well-manu- 
red soil,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Juvenal,"  when  speaking.of  the  Jews,  uses  the  ex- 
pression cophinus  et  fmnum  (a  truss  of  hay),  figura- 
tively to  designate  their  high  degree  of  poverty. 
(Vid.  Cordis.) 

*CORACrNUS  (KopaKtvoi),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  aavipSriQ,  according  to  Athenffius. 
{Vid.  Sapeeda.) 

♦CORALL'IUM  (KopaXkmv).  "From  the  brief 
notices,"  observes  Adams,  "which  Arrian,"  He- 
sychius,'"  and  Dionysius,"  all  of  whom  mention 
this  term,  supply,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  satis- 
factorily what  species  of  the  Corallina  were  known 
0  the  ancients." 

*CORALLTS,  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
brought  from  India  and  Syene.'"  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  red  coral.    The  ancients  thought  coral 
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to  grow  as  a  vegetable  underneath  the  waves,  and 
to  harden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  native 
element.' 

*CORAX  (Kopnfl.  I.  the  Raven,  or  Corvus  co- 
rax,  L.  "  This,"  remarks  Adams,  "  is  generally 
held  to  be  the  Corvus  of  Virgil ;  but  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  was  the  Rook,  or  Corvus  frugi- 
Icgus,  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  species  that  is  gre- 
garious ;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  to  flocks  of  Cc 
vi.'  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  jackdaw  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  flocks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  he  feas  seen 
flocks  of  hooded  crows,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds. Aristotle'  applies  this  term  also  to  a  water 
bird.    It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant."* 

*II.  Probably  the  Trigla  hirundo,  L.,  or  l"nD-fish 
Gesner,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  KopaKlvo^.    Coray  is  undecided." 

CORBIS,  dim.  CO'RBULA,  CORBI'CULA,  a 
Basket  of  very  pecuhar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes  ;  so  called,  according  to  Varro,"  "  Quod 
eo  spicas  aut  aliud  quid  corruebant ;"  or,  according 
to  Isidoras,'  "  Quia  curvatis  virgit  contexitur."  It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,'  and  of  a  con- 
ical or  pyramidal  shape  {itUyiiaTa  ck  Myov  Tivpa- 
fiosidij.'  A  basket  answering  precisely  to  this  de- 
scription, both  in  form  and  material,  is  stUI  to  be 
seen  in  every-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas- 
antry, which  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, "  la  corbella,"  a  representation  of  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.   The  hook  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  for  the 


purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
which  the  man  climbs  to  pick  his  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  or  figs.  The  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut" 
represents  a  Roman  farm,  in  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole 
(aaiXhx)  across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  every  respect 
the  Campanian  corhclla ;  aU  which  coincidences  of 
name,  form,  and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 
As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  often  distinguished  by  a  corresponding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied ;  as,  for  instance,  corbis  messoria.,'-  which  was 
used  in  husbandry  for  measuring  corn  in  the  cai. 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  modius,  in  whicli 


1.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  177.)— 2.  (Georg.,  i.,  410.)— 3. 
(H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxu.,  11.— Isidor.,  iii.,  6.)— 6.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  139,  ed. 
MaUer.)-7.  (Orig.,  xx.,  9.)— 8.  (Varro,  De  He  Rust.,  i.,  22,  U. 
-Isidor.,  CoIumeU.,  11.  cc.)— 9.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  v.,  7,  8.)— 
10.  (Antichiti  di  Ercolano,  torn,  iii.,  tav.  29.)— 11.  (Cic,  Prti 
Sext.,  38.— Compare  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i ,  53.— Propert.,  Eleff., 
IV.,  u.,  28-Ovul  Met.,xiv.,643.)  f      <       * , 
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the  grain  was  measured  after  thrashing ;'  corhs 
palulatoria,  which  held  a  certain  measure  of  green 
ibod  for  cattle ;'  corbis  constricta,  when  put  over 
the  noses  of  cattle  with  sore  mouths,  like  a  muzzle, 
to  prevent  them  from  rubbing  their  lips.^  These 
were  all  of  the  larger  sort,  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Plautus,*  "  Geritote  amicis  vestris  aurum 
corbibus." 

The  smaller  basket  (corbula)  was  used  for  gath- 
ering fruit"  {aliquot  corbulas  uvarum') ;  as  a  bread- 
basket (corbula  panis'') ;  for  carrying  up  viands  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  cxnaculum;'  and  when  Nero  at- 
tempted to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  corbula,  which  he  took  from  a 
soldier,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders  (Ak- 
mum  corbula  congestam'),  which  identifies  the  sort 
of  basket  termed  k6(j>ivo(  by  Josephus,"  which  con- 
stituted part  of  the  marchiag  accoutrements  of  ev- 
ery Roman  soldier. 

The  corbis  was  also  used  in  the  Roman  navy. 
Being  filled  with  stones,  it  afforded  a  substitute  for 
an  anchor  in  places  where  the  soil  was  impervious 
to,  or  not  sufficiently  tenacious  for,  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor,"  which  practice  is  not  yet  forsaken,  for  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  the  identical  "  corbella" 
delineated  above  so  applied  in  the  bay  of  Mola  di 
Gaieta. 

GO'RBITjE,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
so  called  because  they  hung  out  a  corbis  at  the  mast- 
head for  a  sign.'"  They  were  also  termed  oneraria  ; 
and  hence  Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  some  women,  says,  "  Corbitam 
cibi  comesse  possunt.""  They  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  build  and  sluggish  saihng,'*  and  carried  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  merchandise,  answering  to  the 
large  "felucca"  of  the  present  day.  Cicero  pro- 
posed to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  from 
Rhegium  to  Patrae,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarter 
class  of  packets  (actuariola^^). 

*COR'CHORUS  (K.6pxopoi'„  a  plant,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Jews'  Mallow,  or  Corchorus  olitorius. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  potherb  by  the  Jews  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  species  of  this  shrub  is  well  known  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Adams ;  but  the  Cor- 
chorus olitorius  is  seldom  cultivated." 

*CORD'YLUS  {Kop&OXo;),  an  amphibious  animal 
described  by  Aristotle."  "  From  the  discussions 
of  Belon,  Rondelet,  Gesner,  and  Schneider,  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled,"  remarks  Adams,"  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  Lizard,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Siren  La- 
certina." 

II.  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fish,  according  to  Phny. 
Modern  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  is  proba- 
ijly  a  variety  of  the  Scomber-thynnus,  L." 

*CORIANDRUM  {Kopiavmv  or  nopiov").  Cori- 
ander, or  Coriandrum  sativum.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  {xopi;,  "  a  bedbug")  which  the  seed  has 
when  fresh.  Theophrastus  says  there  were  several 
kinds.""  According  to  Pliny,"  Coriander-seed,  ta- 
ken in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di- 
gestion ;  and  the  ancients,  therefore,  generally  took 
it  after  eating.  Sibthorp  makes  the  modern  Greek 
name  to  be  KopiavSpov  or  /couirfapaf.  He  found  it 
in  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea)  and  the  island  of  Cy- 
jirus." 

1.  (Cato,  De  Ho  Rust.,  136.)— 2.  (Colum.,  VI.,iil.,5  ;  XI.,ii., 
,>9.)— 3.  (Vegct.,  Art.  Votorin.,  ii.,  33.)— 4.  (Bacch.,  IV.,  iv.,  61.) 
-5.  (Ciito,  De  Ro  Rust.,  ii.,  6.— Colum.,  XII.,  l.,8.)— 6.  (Vano, 
De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  15.) — 7.  (Citcilius,  an.  Non.,  s.  v.  Corbis.) — 8. 
(Plaut.,  Aul.,  II.,vii.,4.)— 9.  (Suot.,Noro,  19.)— 10.  (Bell.Jud., 
Ui., 5,  t)  5.) — 11.  (Arrian,  I.e. — Eunap,  ap.  Suid.,  8.  v.  Ztvvua.) 
--12.  (Festus.- Nonius,  B.  V.)— 13.  (Cas.,IV.,i.,20.)— 14.  (Lu- 
,11.  ap.  Non.,  s.  v.  Corbito).- Flaut.,  Para.,  III.,  i.,4.)— 15.  (Ep. 
ad  Att.,  xvi.,  6.)— 16.  {Theophrost.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  7. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.)— 17.  (II.  A.,  i.,  5.)— 18  (Aristot.,  viii.,  21.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  il.,  15.)— 19.  (Theophrast..  i.,  11  ;  vii.,  1.— Dioscor.,  iii., 
64  )— 20.  (H.P.,  vii.,  1.)— 21.  (H.N  ,  M.,  20.)— 22.  (BiUorbeck, 
Flora  Classica,  p.  76.) 
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*CORIS  (Koptf)  I.,  a  name  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Cimex,  or  bug.    (Vid.  Cimei  ) 

II.  A  Plant,  the  same  with  the  Hypericum  Coris 
L.' 

CORDAX.     {Vid.  CoMiEDiA,  p.  299.) 
'     CORNE'LIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Majestas,  Repetdk 

CORNE'LIA  FULVIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Ambitub.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  FALSIS.  (Vid.  Falsa.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  INJU'RIIS.     (Vid.  In. 

JURI^.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  SICA'RIIS  ET  VENE- 
FI'CIS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained 
some  provision  as  to  homicide,'  but  this  is  all  that 
we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  law  o{ 
Numa  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Festus,'  "  Si  quia  horn- 
inem  liberum  dolo  sciens  morti  duit  paricida  csto" 
was  incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the 
law  of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers ;  but  this 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provisions 
against  incantations  (rruilum  carmen)  and  poisoning, 
both  of  which  offences  were  also  included  under 
parricidium  :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was  sewed 
up  in  a  sack  (culeus  or  cuUeus)  and  thrown  into  a 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some  old 
law  that  the  senate,  by  a  consultum,  ordered  the 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (B.C.  138)  to  in- 
quire into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  {Sika 
Sila*).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C. 
82.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death  or 
fire  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persons  go- 
ing about  armed  with  the  intention  of  kilhng  or 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  for  cases  of 
poisoning,  but  contained  provisions  against  those 
who  made,  sold,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  poison 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning ;  also  against  a  magis- 
tratus  or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  per- 
son might  be  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum, 
&c.'  To  the  provisions  of  this  law  was  subse- 
quently added  a  senatus  consultum  eigainst  mala 
sacrificia,  otherwise  called  impia  sacrificia,  the 
agents  in  which  were  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  this  lex.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  this  law 
was  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  according  to 
some  modem  writers.  Marcian'  says  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  deportatio  in  insulam  et  bonorum  adem- 
tio.  These  statements  are  reconcilable  when  we 
consider  that  the  deportatio  under  the  emperors 
took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expression 
in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  times  of  the  ^vrilers 
or  the  compilers.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  lex 
was  modified  by  various  senatus  consulta  and  im- 
perial rescripts. 

The  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  parri- 
cide to  the  killing  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enumerated 
by  Marcianus ;'  this  enumeration  also  comprises 
vitricus,  noverca,  privignus,  privigna,  patronus,  pa- 
trona,  an  avus  who  kiUed  a  nepos,  and  a  mother 
who  killed  a  filius  or  filia  ;  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
a  father.  All  privy  to  the  crime  were  also  punished 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  the  crime  also  came 
within  its  provisions.  The  punishment  was  the 
same  as  that  affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sica- 
riis,' by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  punishment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  was  punished  (more  niajo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  a 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  164.— P.  .Sgin.,  vii.,  3.— Plin.,  H.N.,  iivi., 
54.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.)— 3.  (s.  v.  Parici  Qua;stores.)— 
4.  (Cic.,  Brutus,  c.  22,  ed.  H.  Meyer.)— 5.  (Compare  Cic,  Pre 
Cluent.,  c.  54,  with  Dij.  49,  tit.  8.)— 6.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  8,  s.  3.)- 
7.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  9,  s.  l.)-8.  (Dig.,  1.  c) 
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lack  with  a  dog,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea  if  the  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  constitution  of  Hadrian,  he  was  exposed  to  wild 
oeasts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Paulus,  to  be  burned.  The 
ape  would  appear  to  be  a  late  addition.  The  mur- 
derers of  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmoth- 
er only  were  punished  in  this  manner ;'  other  par- 
ricides were  simply  put  to  death.  .  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision 
against  parricide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  provisions  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  unless  there 
was  a  separate  Cornelia  Lex  de  Parricidiis.  As  al- 
ready observed,  the  provisions  of  those  two  leges 
were  modified  in  various  ways  under  the  emperors. 
It  appears  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
Pestus,"  that  a  parricida  was  any  one  who  killed 
another  dolo  malo.  Cicero^  appears  to  use  the 
word  in  its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  culleus.  In  this  limited  sense  there 
seems  no  impropriety  in  CatUina  being  called  par- 
ricida with  reference  to  his  country ;  and  the  day 
of  the  dictator  Caesar's  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ricidium,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  name  was  given.*  If  the  original  meaning  of 
parricida  be  what  Festus  says,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater  and  caedo)  is 
correct ;  for  it  appears  that  paricida  or  parricida 
meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mur- 
derer of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relationship.  If 
the  word  was  originally  patricida,  the  law  intended 
to  make  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an  offence  as 
parricide,  though  it  would  appear  that  parricide, 
properly  so  called,  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  at  least,  specially  punished  with  the  culleus, 
and  other  murders  were  not.^ 
*CORNIX,  the  Carrion  Crow.  (Vid.  Corone.) 
CORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  but  afterward  of  brass.'  According  to  Athe- 
naeus,'  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.  Like 
the  tuba,  it  differed  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  tuba 
itself  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  crosspiece  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
convenience  of  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is  called 
OTpoyyvXri  aa^iriyS.  It  had  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
adjust  the  scale  to  any  particular  mode  ;'  the  en- 
tire series  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
holes,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
lips  at  the  mouthpiece.  Probably,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
horn,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet.  The  clas- 
sicum,  which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than 
the  musical  instrument  which  gave  the  signal,  was 
usually  sounded  with  the  cornu. 

"  Sonuit  reflexo  classicum  cornu, 
Lituusque  aduTico  stridulos  cantus 
Elisit  cere."^ 


1.  (Modest.,  Dig.  49,  tit.  9,  s.  9.)— 2.  (s.  t.  Parici  Qusatores.) 
3.  (ProRos.Am.,  c.  25.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Ces.,  c.  88.)— 5.  (Dig.  49, 
tit.  8,  9.— Paulus,  Recept.  Sentent.,  v.,  tit.  24.— DiAsen,  Uebei- 
sicht,  &c.,  der  Zwolftafelgesetze,  Leipsig.) — 6.  (Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lat.,  v.,  117,  cd.  Muller.)— 7.  (iv.,  184,  A.)— 8.  (Bumey's  Hist. 
o'  .Music,  yol.  i.,  p.  518.)— 9.  (Sen.  (Ed.,  734.) 


From  which  lines  we  learn  the  distinction  between 
the  cornu  and  lituus,  as  from  Ovid'  we  learn  that 
between  the  tuba  and  cornu : 

"  Non  tuba  directi,  non  aris  cornua  flexi." 

The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Bartholini,' 
illustrates  the  above  account. 

GORO'NA  (<T-£0ffivof),  a  Crown ;  that  is,  a  circu- 
lar ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers,  worn  by 
the  ancients  round  the  head  or  neck,  and  used  as  a 
festive  as  well  as  funereal  decoration,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  talent,  military  or  naval  prowess,  and  civil 
worth.  It  includes  the  synonymes  of  the  species, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely,  nTc^avi],  arifoc, 
anipdva/ia,  corolla,  sertum,  a  garland  or  vnreath. 

The  first  introduction  of  this  ornament  is  attrib- 
uted to  Janus  Bifrons,'  the  reputed  inventor  of  ships 
and  coinage,  whence  many  coins  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  a 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  from  Homer's  silence,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  among  the  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roic ages  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  as  a  festive  dec- 
oration, for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  delicate  Phseacians  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head  of  Venus  in  the 
hymn  to  that  goddess.* 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor,'  from 
whence  it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It 
was  the  only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  gjrmnic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle.' 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns, 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
appellation,  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  the 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  Corona  Obsidionalis.  Among  the  honora- 
ry crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  military 
achievements,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  corona  obsidionalis,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  its  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,'  thence  called  corona  graminea,'  and 
graminea  obsidionalis,'  gathered  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed,"  in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party,  in  a  contest  of  strength  or  agility. 


plucked  a  handful  of  grass  from  the  meadow  where 


1.  (Metam.,  i.,  98.)— 2.  (De  Tibiis,  p.  403.)— 3.  (Athen.,  xv., 
45.)^.  (1  and  7.)— 5.  (PUa.,  H.  N.,  iv.,  39.— Pindar,  Olymp., 
IT.,  36.— Argol.  in  Panvin.,  De  Lud.  Circ.,  i.,  16.— Hamilton's 
Vases,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  47.)— 6.  (Ease,  p.  193, 200,  transl.)— 7.  (Plin  , 
H.  N.,  Jtjcii.,  7.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  mi.,  4.)— 9  (Lir.,  vii.,  37.) 
—10.  (Plan.,  1.  c,— Aul.  Gel  ,  v.,  e.-Jestus,  s.  t.  Obsidionalis.! 
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the  struggle  took  place,  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent 
as  a  token  of  victory.'  A  list  of  the  few  Romans 
who  gained  this  honour  is  given  by  Pliny.'  A  rep- 
resentation of  the  corona,  graminea  is  introduced  in 
the  preceding  woodcut." 

II.  Corona  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and  im- 
portance,* was  presented  to  the  soldier  who  had 
preserved  the  hfe  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battie,'  and 
therefore  accompanied  with  the  inscription  "  Ob 
dvem  servatum,'"  as  seen  on  the  medal  of  M.  Lep- 
idus,  introduced  in  the  next  woodcut,  in  which  the 
letters  H.  O.  C.  S.  stand  for  hostem  occidit,  civem 
seroavit-  It  was  originally  made  of  the  ilex,  after- 
ward of  the  ascuhis,  and  finally  of  the  quercus,'' 
three  different  sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which 
choice  is  explained  by  Plutarch.'  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,'  above  which  the  medal  of  Lep- 
idus,'"  just  mentioned,  is  placed. 


As  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
nonour,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very  se- 
vere regulations,''  so  that  the  following  combina- 
tions must  have  been  satisfied  before  a  claim  was 
allowed :  To  have  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  in  battle,  slain  his  opponent,  and  maintained 
the  ground  on  which  the  action  took  place.  The 
testimony  of  a  third  party  was  not  admissible ;  the 
person  rescued  must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman 
soldier  was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  ohligation  to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to 
show  him  that  deference  which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  his  preserver  if  the  claim  were  es- 
tablished.'"   Originally,  therefore,  the  corona  civica 


1.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.— Plin,,  II.  N.,  xxii.,  4.— Fostus,  s.  v.Ob- 
Biflionalis. — Sei-v.  ud  Virg,,  JEn.y  viii.,  128.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxii.,  4, 
5.) — 3.  (Guichard,  Do  Antiquis  Triuniphis,  p.  268. — Compare 
Ili.rJoiiin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  68.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  3.)— 
5.  (Aul.  GoU.,  v.,  6.)— 0.  (Sonoo.,  Clem.,  i,,  26.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xvi.,  5,)— 8.  (Ciuitst.  Eom.,  p.  151,  cd.  Rcisk.)— 0.  (Jacob  do 
Bu',  Numism.  Aurca  Imp.  Rom.,  pi.  5.) — 10.  (Goltz,  Histona 
Ciesarum  ex  Antiq.  Numismat.  Restitut.,  xxxiii.,  1.)— U.  (Plin. 
II  N  ,  xvi.,  5.)— 12.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane,  30.) 
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was  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier,'  after  the 
claim  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  trib- 
une, who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  his  evidence ;'  but  under  the  Em- 
pire, when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from  whence 
all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was  no  lon- 
ger received  from  the  hands  of  the  person  whose 
preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  prince  him- 
self,  or  his  delegate." 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  even 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  sufficient 
title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  obtained,  it 
might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who  had  ac- 
quired it  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the  senate  at 
all  the  public  spectacles ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  upon  his  entrance. 
He  was  freed  from  all  public  burdens,  as  were  also 
his  father,  and  his  paternal  grandfather;  and  the 
person  who  owed  his  life  to  him  was  bound,  ever 
after,  to  cherish  his  preserver  as  a  parent,  and  af- 
ford him  all  such  offices  as  were  due  from  a  son.to 
his  father.* 

A  few  of  the  principal  characters  who  gained 
this  reward  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  Plin.,  H.  A'.,  vii.,  29  ;  xvi.,  5. — Liv.,  vi.,  20; 
X.,  46.  L.  Gellius  Publicola  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  and  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;'  and  among  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  from 
the  top  of  his  house  ;'  hence  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
with  the  inscription  ob  cives  scrcatos,  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  reverse  of  the  Augustan  medals,  as  also 
on  those  of  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  &c., 
showing  that  they  likewise  assumed  to  themselves 
a  similar  honour. 

Other  chaplets  of  leaves  of  many  kinds  were 
used  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  but  they  are 
distinct  in  character  and  purpose  from  the  coram 
civica.  An  oak  wreath  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
Jupiter  ;'  but  that  has  no  acorns,  which  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  corona  civica ;°  and  likewise 
to  Hecate ;'  of  ivy  to  Bacchus,'"  commonly  seen  in 
his  statues,  from  which  he  is  termed  KiciffoKo/ii/v." 
Those  who  assisted  at  a  sacrifice  wore  a  crown  of 
bay,  and  the  victhn  a  wreath  of  cypress,  pine,  or 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  tree  sacred  to  the  deity 
to  whom  the  olTering  was  made."  Romulus  be- 
stowed a  crown  of  leaves  upon  Hostus  HostUius, 
as  the  first  man  who  stormed  the  city  of  Fidenas ;" 
and  the  army  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  P.  De- 
cius,  by  whoin  it  was  saved  from  destruction  during 
the  Seimnite  war.'* 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  as  characteristic 
of  Roman  manners  and  early  republican  virtue,  that 
the  two  crowns  which  were  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  held  in  tlio  highest  honour,  possessed 
no  intrinsic  value. 

III.  Corona  Navai.is  or  Rostrata,  called  also 
Classica."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
these  'were  two  distinct  crowns,  or  only  two  de- 
nominations for  the  same  one.  Virgil"  unites  both 
terms  in  one  sentence,  "  Tempora  navali  fulgent 
rostrata  corona."  But  it  seems  probable  that  tho 
former,  besides  being  a  generic  terra,  was  inferior 
in  dignity  to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  whe 


1.  (Aul.  Gel.,  v.,  6.— Polyb.,  vi.,  37.)— 2.  (Polyb.,  1.  c.)--3 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  12. — Compare  iii.,  2.) — 4.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  37.-- 
Cic.,  Pro  Plane,  30.— PUn.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  5.— Aul.  GeU.,  v.,  6) 
—5.  (Aul.  Cell.,  v.,  6.)— 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  Uii.,  16.— Val.  Max, 
ii.,  8,  fin.— Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  614 ;  iv.,  953.— Trist.,  III.,  i.,  6.— 
Scnoc,  Clem.,  i.,  26. — Suet.,  Cali^.,  19. — Compare  Claud.,  17 
—Tib.,  26.)— 7.  (Hamilton's  Vases,  vol.  iii.,  pL  I.)-8.  (Piin-i 
H.  N.)  xvi.,  5.) — 9.  (Soph.,  Fi-agm.  ap.  Vfl-kar-affr,  Diatr.  iu 
Eur.  Fn^.,  p.  167.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  4.)— 11.  (Hon, 
Hyran.inBacch.,1.— Compare  9.)— 12.  (Plin.,  I.e.)— 13.  (Plin. 
H.  N.,  xvi.,  5.)— 14.  (Liv.,  vii.,  37.)— 15.  (Palerc,  ii.,  81,)- -10 
IJEn.,  viii.,  684.) 
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first  boarded  an  enemy's  ship;'  whereas  Ihe  latter 
was  given  to  a  commander  who  destroyed  the 
whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very  signal  victory."  At 
all  events,  they  were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one, 
at  least  [rostriita),  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
ships,  like  the  rostra  in  the  Forura,=  as  seen  in  a 
medal  of  Agrippa  ;*  the  other  (navalis),  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  entire  bow,  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
ioined  woodcut.' 


rh^Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
for  naval  services,  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
the  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  order.' 

IV.  Corona  Mhr-ilis.  The  first  man  who  sealed 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented  by  his 
commander  with  a  mural  crown.'  It  was  made 
of  gold,  and  decorated  with  turrets  {mitri  pinnis'), 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut ;'  and  being 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  military  decorations, 
was  not  awarded  to  a  claimant  until  after  a  strict 
investigation.'" 


Cybele  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
npon  her  head ;"  but  in  the  woodcut  annexed'"  the 
form  of  the  crown  is  Tery  remarkable,  for  it  in- 
cludes the  whole  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
affbirding  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  style  of 
fortification. 


V.  Corona  Castrensis  or  Vallaris.  The  first 
■Mldier  who  surmounted  the  vallum,  and  forced  an 
ntrance  into  the  enemy's  camp,  was  in  like  man- 
,er  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called  corona 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvL,  3.)— 2.  (Compare  Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.— Liv., 
i^it.,  129.— Dio  Cass.,  xlix.,  14.— Seneca,  De  Ben.,  iii.,  32.— Fes- 
i  w,  ».v.  Navalis  Corona.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  -viii.,  31  ;  ivi.,  4.— Suet., 
Claud.,  17.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi..  4.)— 4.  (Tristan,  Comment. 
Historiq.  (lea  Empereurs,  torn,  i.,  p.  131.)— 5.  (Guichard,  de  An- 
tiq.  Tnumphis,  p.  267.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  de  Corona  Praif.  Nav., 
p.  278,  279,  ed.  SchajfTer.)— 7.  (Aul.  GeU.,  v.,  6,  4.— Liv.,  xxri., 
48.1—8.  (Aul.  Gell.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Guichard,  De  Antiq.  Triumph., 
p.  265.)— 10.  (Liv.,  1.  c— Compare  Suet.,  Aug.,  25.)— U.  (Lu- 
cret.,  ii.,  607,  610  —Ovid,  Fast.,  It.,  219.— Compare  Vilg.,  Sla., 
•.  253.  r  ,  '8S.)— 12.  (Caylus,  RecneU  D'Antiq.,  yoLt.,  pi.  3.) 


castrensis  or  vallaris,^  which  was  orrumentcd  .vith 
the  palisades  (valli)  used  in  forming  an  intrench 
ment,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ' 


VI.  Corona  Tridmphalis.  There  were  three 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  waa 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  his 
triumph.  It  was  made  with  laurel  or  bay  leaves,' 
which  plant  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  ancient 
coins,  both  with  the  berries  and  without  them.  It 
was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny,*  which  was 
used  in  the  triumph,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  from  a  medal  wliich  commemorates  the 


Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  ot 
Antony.'  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  three, 
it  was  termed  laurea  insignis'  and  insignis  corona 
triumphaiis. 

The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  being  too  large  and  massive  to  be 
worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph  by  a  public  officer  {servus  pullicus''). 
This  crown,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was  pre 
sented  to  the  victorious  general  by  his  army. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great  value, 
was  sent  as  presents  from  the  provinces  to  the  com- 
mander as  soon  as  a  triumph  had  been  decreed  to 
him,"  and  therefore  they  were  alsB  termed  prminci- 
ales.'  In  the  early  ages  of  republican  virtue  and 
valour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  before 
the  extinction  of  the  Republic  they  were  exacted 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  aurum  cormarium,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  tri- 
umph had  been  decreed.  (Vid.  Aurum  Coronari- 
UM.)  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crowns 
from  the  provinces  to  victorious  generals  was  like- 
wise in  use  among  the  Greeks,  for  they  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darius.'" 

VTI.  Corona  Ovalis  was  another  crown  of  less 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  merely  deserved  an  ova 
tion,  which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  duly 
declared,  or  was  carried  on  against  a  very  inferior 
force,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  laws 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates ;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodshed ;"  on  which  account 


1.  (Aul.  GeU.,  T.,  6,  5.— Compare  Val.  Max.,  i.,  8,  6.)— 2. 
(Guichard,  De  Antiq.  Triumph.,  p.  266.)— 3.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6. 
—Ovid,  Pont.,  II.,  ii.,  81.— Tibull.,  I.,  vii.,  7.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xr., 
39.)— 5.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Cais.,  ilviii.,  2.)— 6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  13.)— 7. 
(Juv.,  Sat.,x.,  41.)— 8.  (Plut.,  PauL  jEmil.,  34.)— 9.  (TerlulL, 
De  Coron.  Mil.,  c.  13.)— 10.  (Athen.,  lii.,  54.)— 11.  (Aul.  G-'J. 
T.,  6. — Featus,  a.  v  Ovalis  Corona.) 
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n  *'a=  made  of  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Venus : 
"  Quod  non  Martins,  sed  quasi  Veneris  quidam  tri- 
umphus  foret.'"  The  myrtle  crown  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  of  Augustus 
Caesar.' 


VIII.  CoEONA  Oleagina.  TWs  was  likewise  an 
honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  command- 
ers. According  to  Gellius,^  it  was  given  to  any 
person  or  persons  through  whose  instrumentality  a 
triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  the  action.  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,*  and 
was  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and  the  senate 
ucon  the  soldiery  on  several  occasions.' 


Golden  crowns,  without  any  particular  designa- 
aon,  were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
soldier  who  had  in  any  way  distinguished  himself 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  made  but  little  use  of 
crowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  earlier  and  bet- 
ter periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in  the 
athletic  contests ;  but,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trifling  feat, 
whether  civil,  naval,  or  military,'  which,  though 
lavished  without  much  discrimination  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  receiving  parties,  were 
still  subjected  to  certain  legal  restrictions  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  They  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  by 
suffrage,  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  their 
council,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  or 
by  the  iSriiibTai.  to  members  of  their  own  Sfniog.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  .^Eschines,  the  people 
could  not  lawfully  prqpent  crowns  in  any  place  ex- 
cept in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
the  senate-house ;  nor,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, in  the  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied 
by  Demosthenes  ;  nor  at  the  public  games ;  and  if 
any  crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns,  he  was  sub- 


I.  (Aul  GoU.,  1.  c— Plutarch,  Marccll.,  22.— Compare  Plin., 
H.  N.,  XV,  39.— Dionys.,  v.,  47.)— 2.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Cics.,  xvi., 
20.)— 3  (V.,  6,)— 4.  (Goltz,  Ilist.  Cms.,  xxxlii.,  5.)— 5.  (Dion 
Cass.,  I'.ii.,  14 ;  xlvi.,  40.)— 6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  10,  37  ;  x.,  44 ;  xil., 
15.) — 7.  (.^sch.,  c.  Ctes. — Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  passim.) 
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ject  to  ircftia.  Neither  could  any  person  holding 
an  office  receive  a  crown  while  he  was  inzeidvvoc, 
that  is,  before  he  had  passed  his  accounts.  But 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citizens,  which  were  termed  areijiavot 
^evLKoi,  corona  hospitaies.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  hose  cities  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the  party 
for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  undergone 
a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry.' 

The  principal  regulations  at  Rome  respecting 
these  honours  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  different  crowns  to  which  they  ap- 
plied. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at  least 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but  custom.  Of 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  Saceedotalis,  so  called  by  Ammianua 
Marcellinus."  It  was  worn  by  the  priests  ^iiuier- 
dotes),  with  the  exception  of  the  pontifex  Maximus 
and  his  minister  (camillus),  as  well  as  the  by-stand- 
ers,  when  officiating  at  the  sacrifice.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any  one  material, 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  preceding 
woodcut'),  sometimes  of  gold,'  and  sometimes  of 
ears  of  corn,  then  termed  corona  spicea,  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  among  the  Romans,'  and 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres,*  before  whose  temples  it 
was  customarily  suspended.'  It  was  likewise  le- 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  peace,'  in  which  character 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  commem- 
orates the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between  An- 
tony and  D.  Albinus  Brutus.* 


II.  Corona  Fonebris  and  Sepulchealis.  The 
Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the  dead 
with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,'"  which  was 
imitated  by  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by 
a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who 
had  acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  placed  upon 
his  head  when  carried  out  in  the  funereal  proces- 
sion." Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon 
the  bier,  or  scattered  from  the  windows  under 
which  the  procession  passed,"  or  entwined  about 
the  cinerary  urn,"  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb." 
In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly  made  of 
parsley  (trcAtvov"). 

III.  Corona  Convivialis.  The  use  of  chaplets 
at  festive  entertainments  sprung  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxication." 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  Amphitryon,"  when  he  is  about 


1.  (.ffisch.,  u.  Ctes. — Demosth.,  Do  Coron.) — 2.  (ja:x\%.,  5,  ^ 
6.)— 3.  (Stat.,  Thob.,  iii.,  466.)— 4.  (Prudent.,  Jlcpi  Sr/f,  x-, 
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(Tibull.,  i.,  10,  67.)— 9.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Uses.,  xxii.,  2.)— 10.  lEu- 
rip.,  Phffln.,  1647.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 11.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii  ,24- 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  5.)— 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  7.— Dionyi. 
li.,  39.)  —  13.  (Plutarch,  Mnrcell.,  30.  —  Demetr.,  53.)— W 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  3.— Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  ii.,  82.— Tibull,  IL 
iv.,  48.)— 15.  (Suidns,  s.  v.— Pint.,  Timol.,  26.)— 16.  (Ariitot, 
Erotic,  ap.  Athen.,  xv  .  16  )— 17.  (HI.,  iv.,  16.) 
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to  sham  drunk,  says,  "  Capiam  caronam  mihi  in 
caput,  assimilabo  me  esse  ehrium."  But,  as  luxury 
increased,  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica- 
'  tion  ;  of  roses  (which  were  the  choicest),  violets, 
myrtle,  ivy,  ■philyra,  and  even  parsley.'  The  Ro- 
mans were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in 
public,  "  in  usu  promiscuo,"  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  do  so  were  punished  with  imprisonment." 

IV.  Corona  Nhptulis:  The  bridal  wreath,  are- 
ijioc  yaiifjliov,'  was  also  of  Greek  origin,  among 
whom  it  was  made  of  flowers  plucked  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  not  bought,  which  was  of  ill  omen.* 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  made  of  verbena,  also 
gathered  by  the  bride  herself,  and  worn  under  the 
flammeum,,^  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en- 
veloped." The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplet.' 
The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise  decorated 
with  garlands,'  and  also  the  bridal  couch.' 

V.  Corona  Natalitia,  the  chaplet  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  in  the  houses  of  both 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  born.'"  At 
Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  the  crowm  was 
made  of  olive  ;  when  female,  of  wool ;"  at  Rome  it 
was  of  laurel,  ivy, -or  parsley." 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
few  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  receiv- 
ed their  names  either  from  the  materials  of  which, 
or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  composed. 
These  were : 

I.  Corona  Lonoa,"  which  is  commonly  thought  to 
resemble  what  we  call  a  festoon,  and,  as  such,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule 
chairs,  triumphal  cars,  houses,  &c.  But  the  word 
must  have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was 
probably  called  longa,  from  its  greater  size,  and 
meant  a  circular  string  of  anything,  Uke  the  "  rosa- 
ry" used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries 
to  reCiCon  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  la  corona,  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
corona  longa  of  their  -heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II  Corona  Etrusoa  was  a  golden  crown,  made 
to  imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studded  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribands  (lemnisci)  or  ties 
of  gold.'*  Any  crown  fastened  with  these  ribands, 
whether  real  or  artificially  represented,  was  also 
termed  corona  lemniscata,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  by  Caylus." 

III.  Corona  Pactilis,"  probably  the  same  as  the 
corona  plectilis  of  Plautus,"  corona  torta,"  plexa," 
arefdvot.  TrXenrot,^'^  and  Kv^tarog  GTctpdvo^.'^  It  was 
made  of  flowers,  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
flexible  material  twisted  together. 

IV.  Corona  Sutilis,  the  crown  used  by  the  Salii 
at  their  festivals."'  It  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  any  kind  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in- 
stead of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
stalks ;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the  rose 
only,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were  selected 


1.  (Mart.,  EpigT ,  liii.,  127.— Hor.,  Carm.,  11.,  vii.,  24.— Id., 
Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  256. — Id.,  Carm.,  I.,  xxxviii.,  2. — Juv.,  Sat.,  v.,  36. 
-'Virg.,  Eclog.,  vi.,  16.— Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  335,  337,  341.— Tacit., 
Ann.,  ii.,  57.— Capitolin.,  Verus,  5.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixi.,  6.— 
Compare  Hor.,  Sat.,  II,,  iii.,  256.— Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  ext.  1.)— 3. 
(Biou,  Idyll.,  i.,  88.)^.  (Alex,  ab  Alex.,  ii.,  5.)— 5.  (Festus,  s. 
'■  Corolla.)— 6.  (CatuU.,  Ixi.,  6,  8.— Cic,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  58.)— 7. 
(TertulL,  De  Coron.  Mil.,  c.  13.— Claud.,  Nupt.  Honor.  etMar., 
202.— Plaut.,  Gas.,  IV.,  i.,  9.)— 8.  (Catull.,  Ixiv.,  294.— Juv. 
Sat.,  vi.,  51,227.)— 9.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1143.)  — 10.  (Juv., 
Sat.,  ix.,  85.  — Meuisius,  Attic.  Lect.,  iv.,  10.)  —  11.  (Hesych., 
».v.  Srtifai;of.)— 12.  (Bartholin.,  De  Puerp.,  p.  127.)— 13.  (Cic, 
De  Leg.,  24.— Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  738.)— 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi,,  4  ; 
tXHii.,  4.)  — 15.  {Recueil  d'Antiq.,  vol.  v.,  pi.  57,  No.  3.)  — 16. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  8.)— 17.  (Bacch.,  I.,  i.,  37.)  — 18.  (Propert., 
»!.,  20,  18,  ed.  Kuiuoel.)— 19.  (Aul.  Gell.,  xviii.,  2.)— 20.  (Xen. 
Coloph.,  ap.  Alheii.,  xv.,  22.)  —  21.  (Eubulus,  Comicus,  1.  c.)— 
S2.  (Plin.,n.  N.,  xxl.,8.) 
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from  the  whole  flower,  .and  sewed  together  by  a 
skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chaplet.' 

V.  Corona  Tonsa  or  Tonsilis'  was  made  of 
leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  laurel  for  instance,"  and 
so  called  in  distinction  to  nexilis  and  others,  in 
which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VI.  Corona  Radiata*  was  the  one  given  to  the 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  assumed  by  some  of 
the  emperors  as  a  token  of  their  divinity.  It  may 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  Caligula,  M.  Aure 
lius,  Valerius  Probus,  Theodosius,  &c.,  and  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  of  Marc  An- 
tony.' 


VII.  The  crown  of  vine  leaves  (pampinca)  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus,"  and  considered  a  symbol 
of  ripeness  approaching  to  decay ;  whence  the  Ro- 
man knight,  when  he  saw  Claudius  with  such  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  augured  that  he  would  not 
survive  the  autumn.' 

*C0R0'NE  {Kopuvjj),  the  Corvus  Corone,  or  Car- 
rion Crow.  {Vid.  CoRAx.)  The  specific  name  of 
haXiog  Kopuvij  is  applied  by  Aristotle'  and  by  J31i- 
an°  to  a  water-bird,  which  was,  no  doubt,  some  spe- 
cies either  of  the  cormorant  or  coot.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer"  as  a  sea-bird." 

*CORO'NOPUS  (Kopuvo'TTovf),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with  the 
Buck's-hom  Plantain,  or  Plantago  Coronopus.^' 

CORPUS.     ( Vid.  Collegium.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  great 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan- 
dects, and  the  Code,  together  with  the  Novellae, 
form  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered  as  such 
by  the  glossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volumi- 
na.  The  Pandects  were  distributed  into  three  vo- 
lumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestum 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetitee  Prselectionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Authenticorum 
or  Novelise,  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Codex 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  in  the  old- 
est editions ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is,  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novellae.  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the  glossato- 
res. Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was  used  in 
the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  became  common 
from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D.  Gothofredus  of 
1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter :  Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti- 
tutions of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti- 


1.  (Plin.,  1.  c.) -2.  (Virg.,  .Sn.,  v.,  556.)— 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virff 
Georg.,  iii.,  21.)— 4.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  i.,  28.)- 5.  (Goltz,  Hist 
Cks.,  xlvi.,  3.)  —  6.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  xiv.,  20  ;  IV.,  viii.,  33.) 
—7.  (Tacit.,  Ann,,  xi.,  4.— Compare  Artemidor.,  i.,  79.)— 8 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 9.  (N.  A.,  j  ;.,  23.)  —  10.  (v.,  66.1— 
11.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (Thei,phrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  8.  - 
Id,,  C.  P.,  ii.,  5.— Dioscor,,  ii.,  156.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  ) 
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rations  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius  ;  113  No- 
vella of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under  the 
name  of  BaaiJiiKal  Aiaiixfeif,  or  Imperatorias  Con- 
stitutiones  ;  tlie  Canones  Sanctorum  et  venerando- 
rum  Apostolorum,  Libri  Feudorum,  a  constitution 
of  tlie  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  two  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  called  Extrf.vagantes,  and  a  Liber  de 
pace  Constantiae.  Some  editions  also  contain  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  prstorian 
edict,  &c. 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
with  the  glossae,  and  some  without.  The  latest  edi- 
tion with  the  glossas  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd., 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
glossae,  the  most  important  are,  that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.,  1561,  2  vols,  foho,  which  was  several  times 
reprin';ed;  Contius,  Lugd.,  1571  and  1581,  15  vols. 
12mo ;  Lud.  Charondse,  Antw.,  1575,  folio ;  Dionys. 
Gothufredi,  Lugd.,  1583,  4to,  of  which  there  are 
various  editions;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Sim.  Van 
Leuwen,  Amst.,  1663,  folio  ;  G.  Chr.  Gebaueri,  cura 
G.  Aug.  Spangenberg,  Goetting.,  1776-1797,  2  vols. 
4to  ;  Schrader,  of  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet 
published. 

♦CORRU'DA,  the  name  by  which  the  wild  As- 
paragus was  known  among  the  Romans  {aairupayoc 
aypwf,  or  Trsrpalo;).  According  to  Pliny,'  some 
called  it  Libyca;  the  Attics,  horminium.  Another 
Greek  name  was  myacanthus.  The  name  in  mod- 
ern Greece  is  airapuyyi  or  CTrapayyia.  Sibthorp 
found  it  in  Bithynia  and  the  Peloponnesus.^ 

CORTI'NA,  m  its  primary  sense,  a  large  circu- 
lar vessel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,'  and  receiving  oil  when  it  first  flows  from  the 
press.* 

II.  Cortina  also  signified  a  vase  in  which  water 
was  carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games,'  as 
some  think,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  spectators  in 
the  cama,  but  mote  probably  to  be  used  in  the 
course,  when  required  either  for  the  horses,  drivers, 
or  attendants  ;  which  interpretation  gains  confirm- 
ation from  the  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  most  of  which 
men  or  children  are  represented  with  a  water-jug  in 
iheir  hands  attending  the  course,  as  represented  in 
the  woodcut  in  page  253,  in  which  two  of  the  children 
thrown  down  by  the  horses  are  furnished  with  a 
vessel  of  this  kind. 

III.  Cortina  was  also  the  name  of  the  table  or 
hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which  the 
priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses : 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itself 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  marble  or  bronze  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Delphian  tripod,  which  they  used 
as  we  do  our  sideboards,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  plate  at  an  entertainment,  or  the  valuables 
contained  in  their  temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Cath- 
olic countries  upon  the  altars.  These  were  termed 
cor/true  Delphica,  or  Delphicce  simply.' 

IV.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  first  notion  of  the  word,  it  came  also 
to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre  over  the 
stage  {magni  cortina  theatri'),  such  as  is  in  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  the  shape  of  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerx- 
es;' and  thence  metaphorically  for  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  as  the  vault  of 
heaven  ;'°  or  of  a  circle,  as  a  group  of  listeners  sur- 
rounding any  object  of  attraction." 


1.  (ir.  N.,  IV.,  37;  iii.,4;  xx.,  10.)  — 2.  (BiUorbcck,  Flora 
Classica,  p.  93,  04.)  — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  62.)— 4.  (Cato,  De 
Ko  Rust.,  66.)— 5.  (Plain.,  Poon.,  V.,  v.,  2.)  —  6.  (Virg.,  jEn 
vi.,  347.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.— Schol.  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  I.! 
ri.,  116.— Mart.,  xii.,  66,  7.— Sunt.,  Octav.,  S2.)— 8.  (Sever,  in 
Etn.,  294.)— 9.  (Pans.,  i.,  20,  «  3 — Plutnrch,  Poricl.,  13.)— 10. 
(Eniiius  ap.  Varr.,  De  Lio^.  Lat.,  viii.,  48,  ed.  Miiller.)  — 11 
(Tacit.,  De  Oi-at.,  19.) 
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CORYBANTES  {Kopv6avTe().  The  history  and 
explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  thit  name,  in  the 
early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given  in  this 
place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  historical 
and  mythological  questions  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
Dictionary.  The  Corybantes,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priesls  of  Rhea 
or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  vita 
worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn  festivals 
they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fury  in  their 
dances  in  armour,  as  well*  as  in  the  accompanying 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drums.'  Hence  «o- 
pvtavTiajios  was  the  name  given  to  an  imaginaiy 
disease,  in  which  persons  felt  as  if  some  great  noise 
were  rattling  in  their  ears.' 

CORYBANT'ICA  (Kopv6avTtica.),  a  festival  and 
mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in  com- 
memoration of  one  Corybas,'  who,  in  common  with 
the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus,  and  concealed  him 
from  his  father  Cronos  in  that  island.  Other  ac- 
counts say  that  the  Corybantes,  nine  in  number, 
independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved  and  educated  Ze- 
us ;  a  third  legend*  states  that  Corybas  was  the  father 
of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
three  traditions  the  festival  of  the  Corybantica  ovved 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  be  best  entitled  to 
the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica  is, 
that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  formed  a 
circle  and  danced  around  him.  This  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  called  ^Spovuatc  or  ^povia/ioc.^ 

CORYMBUS  (KopvfiSoc)  was  a  particular  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  among  the  Greek  women,  which 
is  explained  in  the  article  Coma  (p.  291).  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  taken  from  MiUingen,'  represents 
a  woman  whose  hair  is  dressed  in  this  manner. 


Corymhium,  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Petio 
nius.' 

CORYS  (Kopiif).     (Vid.  Galea.) 

CORVUS,  I.  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C.  Duilius 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mylffi,  in  Sicily  (B.C.  260).  The  Romans,-we 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  theii 


I.  (Strab.,  X.,  3,  p.  367,  ed.  Tauchnitz.)  — 2.  (Plato,  Ciiton. 
p.  54,  D.,  with  Stalibaiim's  note.)— 3.  (Strabo.  x.,  3,  p.  3b5,  «i 
Tauchn.)^.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Dcor.,  iii.,  23.)— 5.  (Plato,  Euthy 
dem.,  p.  277,  D. — Diou  Chrysost.,  Orat.,  xii.,  p.  387.  —  Proclus 
Thool.  Plnt.,vi.,  13.)— 6.  (Peiutures  Antiques,  plate  40.)— 7.  It 
110.) 
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unly  chance  of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they  in- 
vented a  machine,  of  which  Polybius'  has  left  a 
minute,  although  not  very  perspicuous,  description. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round  pole  was  fixed 
perpendicularly,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter ;  at  the  top  of  this  was  a 
pivot,  upon  which  a  ladder  was  set,  thirty-six  feel 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  ladder  was 
guarded  by  crossbeams,  fastened  to  the  upright  pole 
by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned  with  the  pivot 
above.  Along  the  ladder  a  rope  was  passed,  one 
end  of  which  took  hold  of  the  corvus  by  means  of  a 
ring.  The  corvus  itself  was  a  strong  piece  of  iron, 
with  a  spike  at  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  low- 
ered by  drawing  in  or  letting  out  the  rope.  When 
an  enemy's  ship  drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned 
outward,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of 
the  assailant.  Another  part  of  the  machine,  which 
Polybius  has  not  clearly  described,  is  a  breastwork, 
let  down  (as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and 
serving  as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy's 
vessel."  By  means  of  these  cranes,  the  Carthaginian 
ships  were  either  broken  or  closely  locked  with  the 
Roman,  and  Duilius  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  word  corvus  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  corvus  demolitor, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius'  for  pulling  down  walls,  or 
the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,*  which, 
being  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  and 
suddenly  let  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 
party,  and  then,  by  a  turn  of  the  machine,  put  him 
down  within  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by  Cel- 
sus  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  all  these  meanings  have  their  origin  in  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  various  instruments  to 
the  beak  of  a  raven. 

*CORVUS,  the  Crow.     {Vid,.  Cobone.) 

*COR'YLUS  (KopuXof ),  the  Hazel-tree,  or  Corylus 
Avellana.     (Vid.  Avellana  Ndx.) 

CORyTOS  or  CORY'TUS  (yupvroi;,  aapvTOi),  a 
Bow-case.  This  was  worn  suspended  by  a  belt 
vid.  Baltehs)  over  the  right  shoulder,'  and  it  fre- 
quently held  the  arrows  as  well  as  tiie  bow  (sagitti- 
fcri  coryti').  On  this  account,  it  is  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Pharetka  or  quiver. 

It  is  generally  carried  by  the  armed  Persians, 
who  are  represented  on  the  Persepolitan  bas-reliefs ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  T*e  observe 
I  he  agreement  between  them  and  the  European  na- 
linns  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea  : 


'  In  quihus  est  nemo,  qui  non  corylm  el  arcum 

Telaque  vipereo  lurida  felle  gerat."'- 
Though  its  use  was  comparatively  rare  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhibited  in  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  PioClementino,"  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  near  Ti- 
bur.  {Vid.  Aecus.)  This  bow-case  seems  to  be 
of  leather.     See  the  preceding  woodcut. 

COSME'TjE,  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies.' 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  Bot- 
tiger  in  his  Sabina,*  have  supposed  that  the  cosme- 
ta;  were  female  slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal 
is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion  ;  for  it  was 
not  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their 
tunics  when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves 
who  were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cosmetae  ;  but  they  were  called  cosmetrim,  a  name 
which  Naevius  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  his  com- 
edies.' 

COSMI  (Koa/ioi).  The  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  Crete  were  so  completely  Dorian  in  char- 
acter, and  so  similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a 
disputed  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the 
Cretan  was  transferred  from  Laconia  to  Crete. 
The  historian  Ephorus'  expressly  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  had  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Miiller  ' 
"  that  the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a  con- 
sistent shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  ar/t;- 
quated  form  than  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period." 
■Thus  much,  at  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that 
there  were  various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the 
political  arrangements  of  which  so  clpsely  resem- 
bled each  other,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  aU.'  In  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  historical  information,  this  was  an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  three  component  bodies,  the  cosmi,  the 
gerusia,  and  the  ecclesia.  The  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle,  Ephorus,  and  Cicero' 
compared  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  Miiller,  how- 
ever,'" compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the  functions 
of  the  kingly  office  ;  which  Aristotle  (probably  allu- 
ding to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  at  one  time 
established  in  Crete.  'These  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chosen,  not  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  from  certain  yevri  or  houses,  which  were 
probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
year.  They  commanded  in  war,  and  also  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  the  state  with  the  representa- 
tives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.  With  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority  with  the 
members  of  the  yepovala,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important  nipf- 
ters."  In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, they  also  performed  certain  duties  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law- 
suits into  court  by  the  Athenian  magistrates." 
Their  period  of  office  was  a  year  ;  but  any  of  them 
during  that  time  might  resign,  and  was  also  liable 
to  deposition  by  his  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  too, 
they  might  be  indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties 
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On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  they  formed 
the  executive  and  chief  power  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  Crete. 

The  yepovaia,  or  council  of  elders,  called  by  the 
Cretans  jSovXij,  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle,' 
of  thirty  members  who  had  formerly  been  cosmi, 
and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of  (to  uAAfi 
SoKifioi  Kpcvofievot^).  They  retained  their  office  for 
life,  and  are  said  to  have  decided  in  all  matters  that 
came  before  them  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  not  agreeably  to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  been  irresponsible,  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  implies  that  they  were  independent  of 
the  "  unwritten  law"  of  custom  and  usage,  or  unin- 
fluenced by  any  fixed  principles.'  On  important 
occasions,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  were 
^v/j.6ov?iOi,  or  councillors  of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  ecclesia  was  al- 
most powerless  in  the  constitution  ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form ; 
:'or,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
■yepovTtc  and  the  Koa/ioi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its  sanction 
to  these  decrees ;  and,  though  this  may  appear  to 
imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent,  still  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent  such  an 
alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of* 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cre- 
tan constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristocracy, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degenerated  to 
what  he  calls  a  dmaarsia,  i.  e.,  a  government  vest- 
ed in  a  few  privileged  families.  These  quarrelled 
one  among  the  other,  and  raised  factions  or  parties, 
in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that,  the  constitution 
was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a  temporary  mon- 
archy, or,  rather,  anarchy,  established  on  its  ruins. 
The  cosmi  Vere,  in  fact,  often  deposed  by  the  most 
powerful  citizens,  when  the  latter  wished  to  impede 
the  course  of  justice  against  themselves  (ftr/  Sovvai 
dinac),  and  an  uKoa/iia  then  ensued,  without  any 
legal  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aristoc- 
racy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democratical  principles.'  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they  had  been  compared  by 
other  writers. 

Miiller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same  ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  governing,  i.  e.,  the  Doric,  race. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  some  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dqrian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
periceci  or  v-ktikooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
qdered  population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  districts, 
round  the  TrdAtif  of  the  conquerors ;  and,  though 
personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  privileges 
or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the  use  of  heavy 
arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  supposed,  from  a  state- 
ment in  Athenseus,'  to  have  been  an  ./Eginetic  stat- 
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er.  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  from  whom  Athe- 
noeus  quotes,  namely,  tuv  SavTiav  iKaaro;,  probably 
refers  to  the  periceci,  SovXoi  being  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  those  who  were  not  full  and  free  citizens. 

The  slaves  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
public  bondsmen  (7  koivti  SovXeia),  and  the  slaves 
of  individuals.  The  former  were  called  the  fivua, 
fivoia,  fivuta,  or  M.cvuta  avvodo^ :  the  latter,  aipaiiiCh 
rat  or  KTiapuTac.  The  a.(tia/iiuTai  were  so  named 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or  a<j)aiuai, 
assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were  therefore  ag- 
ricultural  bondsmen  (04  kut'  uypov^).  The/ivoia  was 
distinguished,  by  more  precise  writers,  both  from 
the  periceci  and  the  aphamiotae ;  so  that  it  has  been 
concluded  that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a 
public  domain,  cultivated  by  the  mnotae,  just  as  the 
private  allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  in- 
dividual proprietors.  We  would  here  observe,  with 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  the  word  fivoia  is  more  probably 
connected  with  d/iuf  than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  fivoia,  and  the  k?ji- 
puTM,  was  probably  twofold ;  for  the  analogy  of 
other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  con- 
sisted partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered  freemen 
of  the  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen  as  rose 
against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them  reduced 
to  bondage.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also  a 
class  of  household  servants  employed  in  menial  la- 
bours, and  called  x!""^'-""l'''o'-  '■  they  were,  as  their 
name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported  fromfore'^ 
countries. 

*COSS'YPHUS  or  COPSTCHUS  {Koaavijioc,  sof 
t;fof),  the  Blackbird  or  Merle,  the  Turdus  Menh, 
L.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Mcrula  vulgaris  of  the 
later  authorities  on  Natural  History.  Aristotle  also 
makes  mention  of  a  white  species  found  among  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia. 

*COSTUM  (xAffTOf),  an  aromatic  shrub,  which 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  Spikenard.  Woodville  says  of  it:  "Some have 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  koctoi;  of  Dioscori- 
des,'  the  Guiduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zerumhcl 
of  Serapion."  After  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  Adams  is  satisfied  that 
the  Zerumbct  of  Serapion  is  the  Zedoary,  but  that  it 
is  not  the  Koff-of  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  both  Serapion 
and  Rhases,  according  to  him,  treat  separately  of 
the  KoaroQ  by  name  in  another  place.  "  Geoffirey," 
remarks  Adams,  "  confesses  his  ignorance  of  it. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Costus  Ara- 
bicus  (a  plant,  by-the-way,  so  rare,  that  Linnffius 
had  never  seen  it).  Dr.  Hill,  however,  was  of  a 
different  opinion  regarding  it :  he  says, '  Our  Costus 
Arabicus  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  with  either 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.' 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  ancients  about  which  there  is 
greater  uncertainty.  We  shall  only  add  regarding 
it,  that  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Zedo- 
ary be  net  the  same  substance  as  the  ancient  Cos- 
tus, it  would  appear  that  the  one  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  other  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Mithradate.'" 

COTHU'RNUS  (/toflopvoc),  a  Boot.  This  was  a 
particular  kind  of  covering  for  the  foot,  included 
under  the  general  term  Calceds  ;  whence  Phny 
says,*  calccatus  cothumis,  »'.  e.,  wearing  boots.  Its 
essential  distinction  was  its  height ;  it  lose  above 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf 
{alte  suras  vincire  cothurno'),  and  sometimes  it  reach- 
ed as  high  as  the  knees.'  It  was  worn  principally 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of  rank  and 
authority.    The  ancient  marbles,  representing  these 
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different  characters,  show  that  the  cothurnus  was 
often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  and  elaborate 
manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients  were  laced  in 
front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so  doing  to  make 
them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  possible.  The  paws 
and  head  of  the  wild  animal  out  of  whose  hide  they 
were  made,  sometimes  turned  down  like  flaps  on 
the  side  of  the  wearer's  leg.  The  skin  or  leather 
was  dyed  purple  (purpureo  cothurno^),  or  of  other 
splendid  colours.  The  patricians  of  Rome  wore  a 
small  ivory  crescent  (km)  attached  to  their  boots. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  various  representations  of 
the  cothurnus  in  ancient  statues,  that  its  sole  was 
commonly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But  it  was 
sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual,  probably 
by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork.'  The  object  was 
to  add  to  the  apparent  stature  of  the  wearer ;  and 
this  was  done  either  in  the  case  of  women  who 
were  not  so  tall  as  they  wished  to  appear,'  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
ceamentum,  and  had  the  soles  made  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance.*  Hence  tragedy 
in  general  was  called  cothurnus.' 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  hunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  Diana.'  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus'  and  to  Mercury'.'  The  ac- 
companying woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  stat- 
ues in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.'  That  on  the 
left  hand  is  from  a  statue  of  Diana  Succincta,  i.  e., 
with  the  chlamys  girt  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
for  the  chase  {md.  Chlamys),  and  that  on  the  right 
is  from  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Roma,  agreeing 
with  the  description  of  her  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris." 


*COT'INOS  (KOTivos),  the  wild  Olive,  or  Oka  syl- 
veslris,  L.,  called  also  'ETiata  aypia,  aypuXala,  aypii- 
Tuuog,  and  Oleaster.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
modern  Greeks  is  uypoelLa,  and  by  the  Turks  Jalan 
Zeitan  Agagi.  It  is  a  wild  sort  of  olive-tree,  dif- 
fering in  some  respects  from  the  domesticated  olive, 
as  crabs  do  from  apples.  It  is  smaller  besides,  has 
prickly  branches,  a  short,  hard  leaf,  and  small,  bitter 
fruit.  According  to  Theophrastus,  it  was  but  little 
improved  by  pruning  and  transplanting.  The  crown 
given  at  the  Olympic  Games  was  made  of  it,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  being  more  enduring  than  the 
domesticated  kind.  The  legend,  however,  was,  that 
Hercules  brought  this  tree  into  Greece  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ister.    The  fvAia  of  Homer  is  a  vari- 
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ety  of  the  kStlvoc.  "  That  plant,"  observes  Martyn, 
"  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Oleaster,  is  not  an  olive.  Tournefort  refers  it  to 
his  genus  of  Elaagnus.  It  grows  in  Syria,  Ethio- 
pia, and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Crusius  observed  it 
in  great  plenty,  also,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  as  also  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Germany.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  Cappado- 
cian  Jujubes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  coronary  flowers  :  '  Zizipha,  qua  et  Cappadocia 
vocantur:  his  odoratus  similis  olearum  floribus .'  The 
flowers  of  the  Elaagnus  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Olive,  but  the  ovary  of  the  Elaeagnus  is  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  the  Olive  is  contained 
within  the  petal.  They  are  very  sweet,  and  may 
be  smelt  at  a  distance.'" 

'COTO'NEUM  MALUM,  another  name  for  the 
Cydonium  malum,  or  Quince.  (Vid.  Gvdonicm 
Malum.) 

GO'TTABUS  (KOTTaCoc,  Ionic  KoaaaSo;  or  orra- 
6o;),  a  social  game,  which  was  introduced  from  Sici- 
ly into  Greece,'  where  it  became  one  of  the  favour- 
ite amusements  of  young  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  sunplest  way  in  which  it  originally  was  played 
was  this :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob- 
let a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  spill  any  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  either 
thought  of  or  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistress,' 
and  from  the  more  or  les's  full  and  pure  sound  with 
which  the  wine  struck  against  the  metal  basin,  the 
lover  drew  his  conclusions  respecting  the  attachment 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  The  sound,  as  well  as  the 
wine  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  called  /Itiraf  or 
KorraSog :  the  metal  basin  had  various  names,  either 
KorrdStov,  or  KorraSelav,  or  Xarayuov,  or  ;i;a/l/c£iov, 
or  leKavri,  or  (JKu(pri.*  The  action  of  throwing  the 
wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself,  was  called 
ajKvlti,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the  game 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  dexterity, 
on  which  they  prided  themselves.  Hence  -■Eschy- 
lus  spoke  of  KOTTaSoi  ayKvlriToL.'  Thus  the  cotta- 
bus,  in  its  simplest  form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  discovei 
whether  their  love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent characters,  and  became,  in  some  instances,  a 
regular  contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  is  described  by  Athensus,'  and  in  the  Etymo- 
logicm.  Magnum,  and  was  called  Si'  6^v0a.<j>uv.  A 
basin  was  filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one 
after  another,  threw  the  remnant  of  thg  wine  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
drown  most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  ((corra- 
6wv),  consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
or  sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cotla- 
bus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas :'  A  long  piece  of 
wood  being  erected  on  the  ground,  another  was 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  two 
dishes  hanging  down  from  each  end;  underneath 
each  dish  a  vessel  full  of  water  was  placed,  in  each 
of  which  stood  a  gilt  brazen  statue,  called  fiuvm. 
Every  one  who  took  part  in  the  game  stood  at  a 
distance,  holding  a  cup  full  of  wine,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  in  order 
that,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  might  knock 
against  the  head  of  the  statue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.     He  who  spilled  least  of  the  wine 


■■  '•,i?'"^t '    i,^'"'*  Classica,  p.  5.-Martyn  ad  V,rg  ,  Ooorg., 
—J.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  Korrafii^a).)^.  (Pollux,  vi.,  109.— 

^i'™  BR^?!:i!   ,?-~f'l'''-'  '"••P-667,  sub  fin.)-5.  (Athen., 
IT.,  p.  667.)-«.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (s.  V.  Korra6.>.) 
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gained  the  victory,  and  thereby  knew  that  he  was 
loved  by  his  mistress.' 

A  fourth  kind  of  cottabus,  vrhich  was  called  kot- 
Ta6og  KaraiiTOQ  (otto  tov  Karuyetv  Tov  KOTTatov),  is 
described  by  Pollux,'  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph- 
anes,' and  Athenaeus.*  The  so-called  navrn  was 
placed  upon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabrum,  and 
the  dish  hanging  over  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
thence  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which, 
from  this  fall,  gave  forth  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro- 
duced the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
the  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished,  in  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  cottabus,  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill- 
ed, and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and  stron- 
gest possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game  was 
so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  various  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenaeus,'  the  Greek  lexicographers,  and,'  above 
all,  Groddeck,*  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
different  forms  in  which  it. was  played.'  Becker  is 
of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modifications 
of  two  principal  forms.' 

♦  COTTUS  (/coTTOf),  a  species  of  Fish,  supposed 
to  be  the  Zeus  Faber,  L.,  or  the  Doree.  The  name 
in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occurs  at  H. 
A.,  i"'.,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reads  /Soirof, 
and  refers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon.' 

♦COTT'YPHUS  {KOTTvipos),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
fcarae  with  the  Labrus  rmrula,  called  in  French  the 

♦COTURNIX.     {Vid.  Perdix.) 

COTY'TTIA  or  CO'TTYTES  (/conirno,  kot- 
Tt/Tcf),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Gotytto."  It  was  held  at  night,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  resembled  the  festivals  of  the 
Cabiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the  worship 
of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the  Cotyttia, 
were  adopted  by  several  Greek  states,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace.  Among 
these  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
and  Strabo"  seems  to  suggest  that  the  worship  of 
Cotys  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he 
observes,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they 
were  to  foreigners  in  general."  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  bapta; ;  but  Buttmann  has  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  utterly  groundless.  Her  festivals  were 
notorious  among  the  ancients  for  the  dissolute  man- 
ner and  the  debaucheries  with  which  they  were 
celebrated.'*  Another  festival  of  the  same  name 
was  celebrated  in  Sicily,"  where  boughs  hung  with 
cake  and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose  ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 


1.  {Vid.  Schol.  ad  Lucian.,  Lexiph.,  3,  torn,  ii.,  p.  325.) — 2. 
(Ti.,  109.)— 3.  (PiLv,  1172.)— 4.  (tv.,  p.  067.)— 5.  (xv.,  p.  666, 
&c.) — 6.  (Ueber  den  Kottabos  dor  Griechcn,  in  his  Antiquarische 
VEraucho,  I.,  Sammlunj,  1800,  p.  163-238.)— 7.  (Chariklos, 
].,  p.  476,  &c.) — 8.  (Compare  also  Fr.  Jacobs,  Ueber  den  Kotta- 
bos, in  Wieland's  Attischcs  Museum,  III.,  i.,  p.  475-496.) — 9. 
(Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxii.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  s.v.) — 10.  (Aristot., 
II.A.viii.,  15.— jfElian,  N.A.,  \.,  19.)— 11.  (Strab.,  x.,  3,  p.  362, 
eil.  Tauchnitz. — Eiipolis.  ap.  Hesych.,  s.  v. — Suidas.) — 12.  (1.  c, 
p.  364.)— 13.  (Compare  Porsms,  Sat.,  ii.,  02.)— 14.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Kiirut.- Iloral.,  Epod.,  xvii.,  56.— Tticocrit.,  vi.,  40.)— 15.  (Plul., 
Pr'tverb.) 
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of  the  licentious  practices  which  disgiaced  those  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  allusion 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sicilian 
festival.' 

CO'TYLA  (KoT0.ri)  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  also  called  hemina ;  by  the  latter,  rpvBMov  and 
ri/iiva  or  Tifii/^va.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextarius  or 
f£(7T)?c  and  contained  6  cyathi,  =  (on  Mt.  Hussey'j 
computation)  -4955  of  a  pint  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oil.  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cubic 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyla,  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cut  on 
its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  litra,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  {uncia).  This  measure 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of  ounces  it 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12  or  3  : 4.' 

*COTYLE'DON  {kotvIv^ov),  a  plant,  called  in 
Enghsh  Navelwort.  The  two  species  described  ly 
Dioscorides'  may  be  confidently  referred,  according 
to  Adams,  to  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  and  C.  serrata. 

»KOTKIO*'OPON  AENAPON  (KnvKto(j>6pm  ih- 
Spov),  a  sort  of  Palm-tree.  Stackhouse  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Palma  Thelaxea,  called 
"  Doom-tree"  in  Brace's  Travels.* 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic  kowain),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  Britons.'  The  Romans  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  covinus  a  kind  of  travelling 
carriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  all 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front.  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  traveller 
himself,  who  sat  inside.'  There  must  have  been  a 
great  sinmlarity  between  the  Belgian  scythe-chariot 
and  the  Roman  travelling  carriage,  as  the  name  of 
the  one  was  trr,  :i  ?ferred  to  the  other,  and  we  maj 
justly  conclude  that  the  Belgian  cai  was  likewise 
covered  on  all  sides  except  the  front,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man,  the  covinarius  only,  who 
was,  by  the  structure  of  his  car,  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. The  cotinarii  (this  word  occurs  only  in 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  constituted  a  regular  and 
distinct  part  of  a  British  anny.' 

COURETJS  (Koi;prif).     {Vid.  Bakba.) 

*CRAMBE.     (nrf.  Brassica.) 

•CRANGON  (Kpayyuv),  formerly  held  to  be  a 
species  of  Squilla.  "  The  term  is  now  used  in  a 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,"  observes  Adams: 
"  thus  the  common  shrimp  is  named  the  Crmgm 
vulgaris.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
Cuvier  and  Schneider  contend  that  the  Kpayyuv  of 
the  Greeks  corresponds  to  the  Cancer  digitdis"'^ 

*CRANIA  or  CRANEIA  {npavia,  Kpavaa). 
"All  agree,"  remarks  Adams,  "that  Vae  Kpivtia 
u(>(>riv  is  the  Cornus  musculo,  L.,  called  in  English 
the  Cornelian  Cherry,  or  Male  Cornel-tree."  For 
the  other,  see  Thelycraneia  (-^riTMiipavcia)} 

CRANOS.     (Hd.  Galea.) 

♦CRAT^GUS  (Kparaiy6().  Sprengel  refers  the 
tree  described  by  Theophrastus  under  this  name  to 
the  Azorola,  or  Crateegus  Azorolus,  but  Stack- 
house  to  the  C.  torminalis.    The  plant  of  this  name 


1.  (Compare  Euttmann's  Essay,  Ueber  die  Kotyttia  und  die 
Bapta;,  in  his  Mytholo^us,  vol.  li.,  p.  159.)— 2.  (Galenas,  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  per  Genera,  iii.,  3  ;  i.,  16,  17  i  iv.,  14  ;  T.,3 
6  ;  VI.,  6,  8. — Wurm.De  Pond.  Mens.,  ttc. — Ilussey  oa  Ancient 
Weights,  &c.)— 3.  (iv.,  90,  91.)— 4.  (v.,  45.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  V.)— 5.  (Mela,  iil.,  6.— Lucan,  i.,  426.— Silius,  xvii.,  422.)-6. 
(Mart.,  Epig.,  ii.,  24.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Agric,  35  and  36,  with  M.  .!■  H. 
llekker's  note. — BSttichcr's  Lexicon  Tacit.,  s.  v. — Bcci:er,  Gal 
lus,  vol.  i.,  p.  222. — Compare  the  article  Essedum.) — 8.  (.Aris- 
tot., II.  A.,  iv..  4. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (ThenDbrast., 
H.  P.,  i.,  9 ;  ill.,  4. — Dioscor.,  i.,  172.— Adams,  Appena ,    .  r,\ 
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described  by  Theophrastus  in  another  part  of  his 
work  was  most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cratago- 
•lon  (Koaraiyovovy  ,     ,     . 

*CR,ATjE'GONON  {Kparacyovov),  a  plant,  to 
which  Stephens  gives  the  French  name  of  Courage. 
Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Euphrasia  odontitis, 
now  called  Bartsia  odontitis.  Sprengel,  however, 
prefers  the  Polygonum  Persicaria.' 

CRATER  [Kpar^p,  Ionic  KpnTr/p ;  Lat.  crater  or  cra- 
lera,  from  aepamv/u,  I  mix),  a  vessel  m  which  the 
wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who 
very  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  with  water, 
and  from  which  the  cups  were  filled.  In  the  Homer- 
ic age  the  mixture  was  always  made  in  the  dinmg- 
room  by  heralds  or  young  men  [Kovpoi').  The  use 
of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  expres- 
sions so  frequent  in  the  poems  of  Homer  :  xpi/T^pa 
Kepdaaadai,  i.  e.,  olvov  xal  vSup  en  Kprir^pt  /ilayctv: 
mveiv  KpnTnpa  (to  empty  the  crater) ;  upriTiipa  arii- 
aaadai  (cratera  statuere,  to  place  the  filled  crater 
near  the  table)  ;  KprjT^pac  tTiiaTefeaBai,  noroZo  (to 
fill  the  craters  to  the  brim*).  The  crater,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  was  generally  of  silver,'  sometimes 
with  a  gold  edge,'  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt.' 
It  stood  upon  a  tripod,  and  its  ordinary  place  in  the 
uiyapov  was  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
room,  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  entrance,  and 
near  the  seat  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
guests."  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  number  of  guests  ;  for  where 
their  number  is  increased,  a  larger  crater  is  asked 
for.'  It  would  seem,  at  least  at  a  later  period  (for 
in  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  traces  of  the  cus- 
tom), that  three  craters  were  filled  at  every  feast  af- 
ter the  tables  were  removed.  They  must,  of  course, 
have  varied  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
guests.  According  to  Suidas,'"  the  first  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hermes,  the  second  to  Charisius,  and  the 
third  to  Zeus  Soter  ;  but  others  called  them  by  dif- 
ferent names  ;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  last,  was  also  designated  the  uparrip  ayadov 
6ac/iovo(,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius,''  uparrip 
vyieiof  and  /ieravinrpic  or  /icruvmrpov,  because  it 
was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled  after 
the  washing  of  the  hands.'" 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
belhshment  of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skill.  Homer"  mentions,  among  the  prizes 
proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beautifully- wrought  silver 
crater,  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Sidonians,  which, 
by  the  elegance  of  its  workmanship,  excelled  all 
others  on  the  whole  earth.  In  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  that  king 
a  brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
ornamented  with  figures  (fiidm),  and  which  was  of 
such  an  enormous  size  that  it  contained  300  am- 
phorae." Crcesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samos,  and  Herodo- 
tus" was  induced,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ship, to  think  the  same.  It  was  about  01.  35  that 
the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the  tenth  of  the 
profits  made  by  Colaeus  on  his  voyage  to  Tartessus) 
to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  brazen  crater, 
the  border  of  which  was  adorned  with  projecting 
heads  of  griffons.  This  crater,  which  Herodotus" 
calls  Argive  (from  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
Argive  ai-tists  were  celebrated  for  their  craters), 
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was  supported  hy  three  colossal  brazen  statues, 
seven  yards  long,'  with  their  knees  closed  together 
The  number  of  craters  dedicated  in  temples  seema 
everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanus,  represented  Aga- 
memnon returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  than  300i? 
craters,'  and  Cicero'  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used  on 
various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  :"  "  I  shall  offer  to  the  mu- 
ses a  crater  full  of  fresh  mUk  and  sweet  olive-oil." 
In  sacrifices  the  libation  was  always  taken  from  a 
crater  ;*  and  sailors,  before  they  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  from  a  cra- 
ter, and  pour  it  into  the  sea.'  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  aiT2.iov, 
situla,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.' 

The  Romans  used  their  crater  or  cratera  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece ; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.' 

CRATES  (Toptiof ),  a  Hurdle,  used  by  the  ancients 
for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  especially  in 
assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed  before 
or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier,  to  shield  off  the  en- 
emy's missiles.'  From  the  plutei,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  they  differed  only  in  being 
without  the  covering  of  raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  to  make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for 
examples  of  which  see  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  vii., 
81,  86.  By  the  besieged'  they  were  used  joined  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  what  Tegetius  calls  a  metella, 
and  filled  with  stones  :  these  were  then  poised  be- 
tween two  of  the  battlements,  and,  as  the  storming 
party  approached  upon  the  ladders,  overturned  on 
their  heads." 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  sui  crate  necari.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid  upon 
him,  over  which  stor.es  were  afterward  heaped." 

Crates,  called  ficariir,  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  drj-  5j-s,  grapes,  &c.,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun."  These,  as  Columella  informs  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  as 
a  sort  of  matting  to  screen  the  fruit  from  the  weath- 
er. Vu-gil'^  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag- 
riculture to  level  the  groun(Lafter  it  has  been  turn- 
ed up  with  the  heavy  rake  (rastrum).  Any  texture 
of  rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  crates. 

CRE'PIDA  (.KpyTTtc),  dim.  CREPIDULA,  a  Shp- 
per.  Shppers  were  worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with 
the  toga,  and  were  properly  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks,  though  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Hence  Suetonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius," 
"  Deposito  patrio  habitu,  redegit  se  ad  pallium  et  cre- 
pidas."  They  were  also  worn  by  the  Macedonians," 
and  with  the  chlamys."  As  the  cothurnus  was  as- 
sumed by  tragedians,  because  it  was  adapted  to  be 
part  of  a  grand  and  stately  attire,  the  actors  of  com 
edy,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other 
cheap  and  common  coverings  for  the  feet.    (Vid. 


1.  (TheophraBt.,  iii.,  15  :  ix.,  18. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) — 2. 
(Dioscor.,  iii.,  129.)— 3.  (Tid.  U.,  iii.,  269.— Od.,  vii.,  182  ;  m., 
271.)— 4.  {Vid.  Buttmann,  Lexil.,  i.,  15.)— 5.  (Od.,  ix.,  203;  i., 
356.)-«.  (Od.,  iv.,  616.)— 7.  (II.,  xxiii.,  219.)— 8.  (Od.,  xiL, 
146,  XXII.,  333,  compared  witli  341.)— 9.  (II.,  ix.,  202.)— 10.  (s. 
V.  Kparr/p.) — II.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ^Ayadov  Aaifiovoi. — Compare 
Athea.,  XV.,  p.  692,  &c.— Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  507;  Pax.,  300.)— 12. 
(Alhen..  iv.,  p.  629,  F.,  &c.)— 13.  (II.,  xxiii.,  741,  &c.)— 14. 
(Herod,,  i„  70.)— 15.  (i.,  51.)— 16.  (iv.,  152.) 


1.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  I.)— 2.  (in  Velr.,  iv.,  5S.)— 3.  (v., 
53.— Compare  Virgil,  Eclog.,  v.,  67.)— 4.  (Dcmosth.,  De  Fals. 
Leg.,  p.  431. — c.  Sept.,  p.  505. — c.  Mid.,  p.  531. — c.  Macart.,  p. 
1072.— Compare  Bekier,  Anecdot.,  p.  274,  4.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  vi., 
32.— Diod.,  iii.,  3.— Arrian,  Anab.,  vi.,  3.— Viig.,  .ffin.,  y.,  765.) 
— 6.  (Nxv.,  ap.  Non.,  xv.,  30. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  Kparrjpt^.) — 7. 
(Virg.,  jEn.,  i.,  727;  iii.,  525.— Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  522. —Hor., 
Carm.,  III.,  xviii.,  7.) — 8.  (Ammian.,  ixi.,  12.) — 9.  (Veget.,  iv., 
6.)— 10.  (Lipsins,  Pol.,  i.,  7 ;  v.,  5.— Salmas.,  Plin.  Eierc., 
1267,  A.)— 11.  (Liv.,  i.,  51  ;  iv.,  .50.— Tacit.,  Germ.,  c.  12.)— 
12.  (Colum.,  xii.,  15,  16.)— 13.  (Georg.,  i.,  94.)— 14.  (c.  13.)— 
15.  (Jacobs,  Anim.  ad  Anthol.,  2,  1,  p.  294.)— 16.  (Cic,  Pro 
Ilab.  Post.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  6,  1)  2,  3.) 
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Baxka,  Soccus.)  Also,  whereas  the  ancients  had 
thei-  more  finished  boots  and  shoes  made  right  and 
left,  their  slippers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  to 
fit  both  feet  indifferently.' 

*CRETA,  in  a  general  sense,  means  any  whitish 
earth  or  clay,  such  as  potter's  clay,  pipe-clay,  &c. 
Thus  Columella'  speaks  of  a  kind  of  Creta  out  of 
which  wine-jars  and  dishes  were  made:  Virgil* 
calls  it  "tough"  (^tenax);  and  the  ancient  writers  on 
Agriculture  give  the  same  epithet  to  marl  which 
was  employed  to  manure  land.*  In  a  more  special 
sense,  several  varieties  of  Creta  occur  in  the  ancient 
writers.  Thus  :  I.  Creta,  properly  so  called  (Terra 
Creta.,  KpnriKTi  jTj),  is  our  chalk,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  abounded. 
The  ancients  employed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  the  Terra  Chia;  and  they  were  also  acquaint- 
ed with  its  use  as  a  cleanser  of  silver  vessels.* — II. 
Creta  annularia.  "  The  earth  called  annularia,  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny  in  connexion  with  Selinusian,  and 
which  was  stained  with  woad  to  produce  an  imita- 
tion of  Indicum,'  is  probably,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  the  same  with  the  annulare  (viridum)  mentioned 
afterward'  by  the  same  writer,  and  which  was  so 
called  because  made  of  clay  coloured  with  common 
green  ring-stones.  This,  at  least,  strange  as  it  is, 
appears  to  be  the  only  sense  we  can  extract  from 
Pliny's  words,  the  meaning  of  which  Beckmann  ac- 
knowledges he  had  not  been  able  to  discover.'  The 
same  author  inclines  to  think  that  the  earth  called 
annularia  received  its  name  from  its  use  in  sealing, 
a  purpose  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an- 
ciently applied."' — III.  Creta  Cimolia.  (Vid.  Cimo- 
LiA  Terka.) — IV.  Creta  Eretria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretria,  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea.  It  is,  according  to  Hill,  a  fine 
pure  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  moderately  heavy, 
and  of  a  smooth  surface,  not  staining  the  hands, 
and  readily  crumbling  between  the  fingers,  It  burns 
*o  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hardness 
and  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  in  a  violent  fire  runs 
into  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glass.  What  distinguish- 
es it,  however,  in  a  more  marked  manner  from 
other  earths  is,  that  if  a  little  be  wetted  and  drawn 
over  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  so  as  to  mark  a 
line,  the  mark  will  in  a  little  time  appear  bluish. 
This  is  a  character  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oscorides,  and  which  Hill  explains  by  assigning  the 
earth  in  question  alkaline  property  in  a  much  strong- 
er degree  than  other  earths  possess.  In  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  of  former  d&ys,  it  was  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  sudorific.  The  ancients  mention  another 
Eretrian  earth  of  a  pure  white,  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  true  white  Bole  of  Ar- 
menia " — V.  Creta  Sarda,  a  species  of  earth  obtain- 
ed from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Pliny  calls  it  "  vi- 
lissima  omnium  cimolia:  gcnerum,"  the  cheapest  kind 
of  Cimolite.  It  was,  however,  used  in  the  first 
place  to  cleanse  garments  that  were  not  dyed, 
which  were  then  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  final- 
ly scoured  with  Cimolia  Terra." — VI.  Creta  Sclinu- 
sia,  an  earth  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seliims  in  Sicily,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  the  finest  kind, 
however,  is  the  Sicilian.  Dioscorides  describes  it 
as  of  a  very  bright  and  shining  white,  friable,  and 
very  readily  disuniting  and  ditfusing  itself  in  water. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin- 
gent, and  among  females  as  a  cosmetic." 

*CREX  (Kpif),  a  species  of  Bird  with  a  creaking 


1.  (Isid.,  Orif.,  ix.,  34.1—2.  (xii.,  43.)— 3.  (Geov^.,  i.,  179.)— 
4.  (Vorro,  II.  II.,  i.,  7,  8.— Geopoii.,  i.,  75.  12 ;  ix.,  10,  4.)— 5. 
(Hill's  History  of  Fossils,  &c.,  p.  43.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv., 
27  )— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxiv.,  30.)— 8.  (Hist.  Invmit.,  iv.,  106.)— 
9    (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p;  74.)— 10.  (Hill,  Hist.  Fossils,  Ac, 

?5.) — II.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXXV.,  57. — Mooro's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p. 
3.)— 12.  (IliU,  Hist.  Fossils,  &C.,  p,  40.) 
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note,  whence  its  name.  Some  commentators  snp. 
pose  it  the  same  as  the  bpTvyofiriTpa  of  Aristotle, 
who  treats  of  them  separately.  "  It  is  generally 
held,"  says  Adams,  "  to  be  the  Land  Rail  or  Corn 
Crake,  namely,  the  Eallus  Crex,  L.,  or  Orlygometra 
Crex  of  later  naturalists  ;  but  if  Tzetzes  was  cor 
rect  in  describing  it  as  a  sea-bird,  resembhng  the 
Egyptian  ibis,  this  opinion  must  be  admitted  to  be 
untenable.  Dr.  Trail  suggests  that  the  one  may 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  Water  Rail.'" 

CRE'TIO  HEREDITA'TIS.    (Fid.  Hereditas.) 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occurs  so  fi-e- 
quently,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
is  often  equivalent  to  accusatio  {xarrp/opia) ;  but  11 
frequently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punishable. 
In  this  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  def 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Accord 
ing  to  some  modern  writers,  crimina  are  either  pub- 
he  or  private ;  but  if  this  definition  is  admitted,  we 
have  still  to  determine  the  notions  of  public  and 
private.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  common 
language,  are  called  criminal  offences  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  this  defect  appears  In  other  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis  {mi. 
Caput),  as  murder,  &c.  ;  delictum  that  which  is  a 
private  injury  (privata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  founded 
apparently  on  Dig.  xxi.,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  <)  15. 

Delicts  (delicta)  were  maleficia,  wrongful  acts,' 
and  the  foundation  of  one  class  of  obUgations: 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gains,'  are  furtum, 
rapina,  damnum,  injuria ;  they  gave  a  right  of  action 
to  the  individual  injured,  and  entitled  him  to  compen- 
sation. These  delicts  were  sometimes  called  crim- 
ina.* Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
that  class  of  delicta  called  privata ;'  and,  accord- 
ingly, crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus,  of  which 
the  delicta  enumerated  by  Gains  are  a  species.  But 
crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes  used  as  synon- 
ymous.' In  one  passage'  we  read  of  majora  delic- 
ta (which,  of  course,  imply  minora),  which  expres- 
sion is  coupled  with  the  expression  omnia  crimina 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  of  crimen  contain- 
ing delictum  is,  so  far  as  concerns  this  passage, 
necessary  ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  comprehend  (in 
this  passage)  more  than  the  delicta  majora. 

Some  judicia  publica  were  capitalia,  and  some 
were  not.  Judicia,  which  concerned  crimina,  were 
not,  for  that  reason  only,  pubhca.  There  were, 
therefore,  crimina  which  were  not  tried  in  judicia 
publica.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  those  crimina  (dehcta)  which  were  the 
subject  of  actions.  Those  crimina  only  were  the 
subject  of  judicia  publica  which  were  made  so  by 
special  laws  ;  such  as  the  Julia  de  adulteriis,  Cor- 
nelia de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  Pompeia  de  parrici- 
diis,  Julia  peculatus,  Cornelia  de  testamentis,  Julia 
de  vi  privata,  Julia  de  vi  publica,  Julia  de  ambitu, 
Julia  repetundarum,  Julia  de  annona."  So  far  as 
Cicero'  enumerates  causns  criminum,  they  wers 
causae  publici  judicii ;  but  he  adds,'"  "  criminum  est 
multitude  infinita."  Again,  infamia  was  not  the 
consequence  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  those 
crimina  which  were  "  publicii  judicii."  A  condem- 
nation, therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  puWici  judicii, 
was  not  followed  by  infamia,  unless  the  crimen 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio,  in  which,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium,  the  condemnation 
was  followed  by  infamia ;  as  furtum,  rapina,  inju- 
rite."     Crimen,  then,  must  be  an  act  which,  if 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  2.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Dij 
47,  tit.  1,  s.  3.)— 3.  (iii.,  182.)— 4.  (Crimen  furti :  Gains,  iii., 
I'J7.)— 5.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  1,  de  Privatis  Delictis.)— 6.  (Diff.  48,  tit. 
19,  S.I.)— 7.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  5.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1.)- 
9.  (De  Oral.,  ji.,  25.1—10.  (ii.,  31.)— II.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  7.) 
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proved  against  the  ofTender,  subjected  him  to  some 
punishment,  the  consequence  of  which  was  infamia  ; 
but  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  a  crimen. 

Most  modern  writers  on  Roman  law  have  con- 
sidered delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  subdivided  into  delicta  publica  and  privata. 
The  legal  consequences  of  delicta  in  this  sense 
were  compensation,  punishment,  and  infamia  as  a 
consequence  of  the  other  two.  The  division  of  de- 
licta into  publica  and  privata  had,  doubtless,  partly 
its  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal  distinction  must 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  ob- 
taining redress  for,  or  punishing,  the  wrong.  Those 
delicta  which  were  punishable  according  to  special 
leges,  senatus  consulta,  and  constitutiones,  and  were 
prosecuted  in  judicia  publica,  were  apparently  more 
especially  called  crimina ;  and  the  penalties,  in  case 
of  conviction,  were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civ- 
itas,  and  the  consequent  infamia,  and  sometimes  pe- 
cuniary penalties  also.  Those  delicta  not  provided 
for  as  above  mentioned,  were  punishable  by  action 
(actiones  poenales),  and  were  the  subjects  of  judi- 
cia privata,  in  which  pecuniary  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  injured  party.  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  a  class  of  crimina  extraordinaria,'  which 
are  somewhat  vaguely  defined.  They  are  offences 
which  in  the  earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  actions,  but  Were  assimilated,  as  to  their 
punishment,  to  crimina  publici  judicii.  This  new 
class  of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings) must  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured. 
The  person  who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem, 
might  affix  what  punishment  he  pleased,  within 
jeasonable  hmits."  Thus,  if  a  person  intended  to 
prosecute  his  action,  which  was  founded  on  male- 
ficium  (delict),  for  pecuniary  compensation,  he  fol- 
lowed the  jus  ordinarium  ;  but  if  he  wished  to  pun- 
ish the  offender  otherwise  (extra  ordinem  ejus  rei 
pcenam  exerceri  (eT)  velit),  then  he  took  criminal 
proceedings,  "  subscripsit  in  crimen."' 

Delicta  were  farther  distinguished  as  to  the  pen- 
alties as  follows :  Compensation  might  be  demand- 
ed of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer ;  but  the  pcena 
was  personal.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  also, 
as  above  intimated,  formed  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  delicta.  Compensation  could  be  sued  for 
by  the  party  injured  :  a  penalty,  which  was  not  a  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  injured  party,  was  sued  for  by  the 
state,  or  by  those  to  whom  the  power  of  prosecu- 
tion was  given,  as  in  the  case  of  tfie  lex  Juha  de 
adulteriis,  &c.  In  the  case  of  delicta  publica,  the 
intention  of  the  doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered :  the  act,  if  Jone,  was  not  for  that  reason 
only  punished ;  nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it 
for  that  reason  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of 
delicta  privata,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  com- 
pensated, evenif  it  was  merely  culpa.    {Yid.  Culpa.) 

CRI'MINA  EXTRAORDINA'RIA.  (Vid.  Cri- 
men.) 

*CRIMNUS  or  -UM  {Kpi/ivo;  or  -ov),  the  larger 
granules  of  bruised  grains,  called  Groats  in  Eng- 
lish. Damm,  however,  says  it  was  also  applied  to 
Barley  itself  He  contends  that  Kpl  in  Homer  is 
a  contraction  fi'om  Kpifivof,  and  not  from  kplBt;.* 

•CRINANTH'EMUM  (KpivuvBe/iov),  probably  the 
Sempervivum  teciorum,  or  House-leek.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  and  Dierbach.* 

•CRlSfON  {npivov),  the  Lily.     (Yid.  Lilium.) 

♦CRIOS  (Kpiog),  I,,  a  military  engine.   {Yid.  Aei- 


1.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  11.)— 2,  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  13.)— 3.  (Dig.  47, 
tit.  1,  s.  3.) — 4.  (Damm,  Lex.  Hom.,  s.  v. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 
'.)~*.  (Hippocr.,  Morb.  Mulier.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) 
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Es.) — II.  The  Ram.  (Yid.  Ovis) — III.  (xpiof  or/tpej- 
df),  A  large  fish,  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  jElian. 
It  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.' — IV.  (icpidi 
kpeiivdoQ),  A  species  of  the  Cicer  arietanum.  ( Vid. 
Ekebinthus.)' 

CRISTA.     (Yid.  Galea.) 

CRITAI  (Kpirai),  (judges).  This  name  was  appli- 
ed  by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not  judge 
of  a  thing  like  a  SiKuarriq,  according  to  positive  laws, 
but  according  to  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty.^ But  at  Athens  a  number  of  npiraL  were  cho- 
sen by  ballot  from  a  number  of  selected  candidates 
at  every  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  and  were 
called  ol  apiTal,  /tar'  i§oxiv-  Their  office  was  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  diiferent  choruses  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  vic- 
tors.* Their  number  is  stated  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Ev 
TrivTc  KpiTuv  yovvaai)  to  have  been  five  for  come- 
dies ;  and  G.  Hermann  has  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  the  whole,  ten  Kpnai, 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  number  for  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  The  expression 
in  Aristophanes,'  vm^v  izuai  Tot(  KpiTalg,  signifies  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant. 
of  Greece,  fj  149,  n.  13. 

CRO'BYLOS.     (Vid.  Coma,  p.  291.) 

♦CROCODI'LUS  (KpoicoSuloi),  the  Crocodile. 
The  name  properly  denotes  a  smaU  species  of  Liz- 
ard, and  was  merely  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Crocodile  itself,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
latter  bore  to  this  small  creature,'  just  as  our  Alli- 
gator is  the  Portuguese  "a.1  legato"  the  Lizard. 
Hence  Aristotle  calls  the  Crocodile  nooaodeiXoi  6 
7roTd|Uiof,  and  the  Lizard  KpoKodtiT^at,  6  p^epcaiog. 
The  Egyptians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Croco- 
dile x"'f^i'V<:  ■  this,  however,  is  a  mere  corruption  in 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian  name  Msah  or  Emsooh, 
which  the  Copts  still  retain  in  Amsah,  and  from 
which  the  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  appel- 
lation Temsah.  The  ancient  writers  have  left  us 
accounts  of  this  animal,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
imperfect.  Thus  Herodotus  says'  it  is  blind  in  the 
water ;  an  evident  error,  unless  he  mean  by  the 
Greek  term  rvifilog,  not  "  blind,"  but  merely  "  dim- 
sighted,"  or  "  comparatively  weak  of  sight,"  i.  e., 
when  compared  with  its  keenness  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  again,  Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue. . 
This,  however,  is  a  popular  error :  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  animals,  but  this  is  connected  by  a 
rough  skin  with  the  lower  jaw ;  and,  not  being  ex- 
tensible, nor  easily  seen  at  first  view,  since  it  com- 
pletely fills  the  cavity  of  the  jaw  between  the  two 
rows  of  teeth,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  the  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  does  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  but 
brings  the  upper  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  truth  is  just  the  other  way .-  the  lower  jaw  alone 
is  moved,  and  not  the  upper.  The  lower  jaw  ex- 
tends farther  back  than  the  scull,  so  that  the  neck 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened.  The 
appearance  thus  produced  has  led  to  the  very  com- 
mon error  of  believing  that  the  Crocodile  moves  its 
upper  jaw,  which  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  motion, 
except  with  the  rest  of  its  body.  "  Naturahsts  de- 
scribe four  species  of  the  Crocodile,  namely,  Croco- 
dilus  alligator,  C.  cayman,  C.  gamal,  and  C.  candi- 
verbera.  The  third  of  these  being  found  only  in 
India,  and  the  fourth  being  peculiar  to  America,  it 
follows  that  the  ancients  could  have  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  species  than  the  Alliga- 


1.  (Adams.Append.,  s.T.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vfli.,  5  )_ 
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tar  and  the  Cayman.  jElian,  however,  must  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  Gavial  when  he  mentions 
the  Crocodile  of  the  Ganges.  Both  Linnsus  and 
Buffon  reckon  the  first  two  as  mere  varieties,  but 
they  are  now  generally  held  to  be  distinct  species, 
Bochart,  with  great  learning,  has  proved  that  the 
Leviathan  of  Job  is  the  Crocodile.'  Atheneeus  ranks 
the  Crocodile  and  the  Hippopotamus  with  the  k^ti;.' 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Crocodile  was  pecuharly 
sacred  to  the  god  Savak.  Its  worship,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  every  part  of  Egypt ;  some  places 
considering  it  the  representative  of  the  Evil  Being, 
and  bearing  the  most  deadly  animosity  to  it,  which 
led  to  serious  feuds  between  neighbouang  towns. 
Such  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Oinbites  and  the  Tentyrites,  as  described  by  Juve- 
nal ;  and  the  same  animal  which  was  worshipped 
at  Ombos,  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  ApoUinopolis.'  The  Crocodile  enjoyed  great 
honours  at  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  Crocodilopolis  or 
Arthribis,  in  the  Thebaid.  In  Lower  Egypt,  it  was 
particularly  sacred  at  a  place  called  the  City  of 
Crocodiles  (Crocodilopohs),  and  afterward  Arsinoe, 
the  capital  of  a  nome,  now  the  province  of  Fyoom. 
The  animals  were  there  kept  in  the  Lake  MaBris, 
and  were  buried  in  the  under-ground  chambers  of 
the  famous  Labyrinth.  The  Crocodile  is  now  sel- 
dom eaten,  the  flesh  being  bad.  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  eaten  as  a  mark 
of  hatred  towards  the  Evil  Being,  of  whom  it  was 
the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of  food.*  The  Croc- 
odile at  present  is  found  in  the  Nile  only  towards 
the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  and  where  this  animal  never  falls  into  a  lethar- 
gic state.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont  to  descend 
the  branches  of  the  river  which  water  the  Delta,  it 
used  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in  caverns, 
and  without  food.  Of  this  fact  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists. — In  the  year 
58  B.C.,  the  sedile  Scaurus  exhibited  at  Rome  five 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  ;  and  subsequently,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  had  a  circus  filled  with  water,  and 
exhibited  there  to  the  people  thirty-six  crocodiles, 
which  were  killed  by  an  equal  number  of  men  who 
vere  habituated  to  fight  with  these  animals.'" 

♦KPOKOAErAOS  (xspnaiot  or  cKiyKo^),  the 
■sTvink,  or  Land  Crocodile.  There  are  two  species 
iif  the  Skink  with  which  the  ancients  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  well  acquainted,  namely,  Scincus 
officinalis  and  S.  Algiriensis.  Moses  Charras  says 
of  them,  "  The  Skinks  are  little  animals  like  to  liz- 
ards, or,  rather,  like  to  little  crocodiles,  by  which 
name  they  are  known."" 

♦CROCODEILTUM  (KpoKoSciXiov),  a  species  of 
plant.  Matthiolus  informs  us  that  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eryngium  marinum,  or  Sea  Eringo, 
and  the  Carlina,  or  Carline  Thistle  ;  but  he  rejects 
both  these  suppositions,  admitting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  think  it  the 
EryngiuTK."^ 

•CROCUS  (xpo/cof),  the  Saffron  Crocus,  or  Cra- 
ms sativus.  The  genuine  Saffron  grows  wild  in  the 
I.evant  and  in  Southern  Europe.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  the  fields  of  Greece  and  on  the  mountains  around 
Athens.  The  flower  of  the  C.  sativus  is  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  appears  in  autumn ;  hence  the  epithet 
autumnalis.  The  best  Saffron  came  from  Corycus 
in  Cilicia  and  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  The 
Lycian  Olympus  and  the  island  of  Sicily  also  pro- 
duced a  very  good  sort.     Saffron  was  much  used 


1.  (Hioroz.,  S2,  4,  12.)— 2.  (Athcn.,  ii.,  90.— Adams,  Append., 
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by  the  Romans  as  a  condiment  in  various  articles 
of  food,  as  it  still  is  by  many  Oriental  nations.  It 
was  also  put  into  wine.  Saffron,  diluted  in  water 
or  wine,  was  sprinkled  as  a  perfume  in  the  theatre 
and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  funeral  pile.  It  * 
was  also  made  into  an  unguent  ( Crocinum  unguent- 
um).  Saffron-coloured  garments  were  also  much 
in  vogue.' 

CROCO'TA  (sc.  vestis :  Kpo/cardv,  sc.  i/idnov,  oi 
KpoKarof,  sc.  xi-™v)  was  a  kind  of  gala-dress,  chiefly 
worn  by  women  on  solemn  occasions,  and  in  Greece 
especially  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia."  It  was 
also  worn  by  the  priests  of  Cybele,^  and  sometimes 
by  men  of  effeminate  character.*  It  is  evident, 
from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its  name  was  de- 
rived from  crocus,  one  of  the  favourite  colours  of 
the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the  pictures  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  dresses  of  this  colour  were  in  Latin 
commonly  called  vestes  crocatse  or  croceae,  has  in- 
duced some  writers  on  antiquities  to  suppose  tnat 
crocota  was  derived  from  KpoKTJ  (woof  or  weit)  or 
KpoKi(  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth),  so  that  it  would  be  a  soft  and  woolly 
kind  of  dress.'  But  the  passages  above  referred  to 
are  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
crocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the  Ro 
mans  from  the  Greeks.' 

♦CROCOTTAS  (KpoKorra^),  an  animal  mention- 
ed by  the  ancient  writers,  and  said  to  be  produced 
from  the  wolf  and  dog,  but  to  be  much  more  fero- 
cious than  either  of  these  animcds.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  of  Artemidorus,'  Diodorus  Siculus,' 
and  Agatharchides.'  But  the  coupling  of  the  wolf 
and  dog,  though  easy,  and  often  effected  in  mena- 
geries at  the  present  day,  produces  no  durable  spe- 
cies. It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Cro- 
cottas  answers  to  the  Hyena,  since  the  latter  has 
very  strong  teeth,  and  breaks  bones  with  the  great- 
est ease,  as  the  Crocottas  is  said  to  have  done.  The 
earliest  passage  respecting  the  Crocottas  is  found 
in  Ctesias,  and  the  description  there  given  is  ahnost 
the  same  with  that  by  which  the  Oriental  writers 
describe  the  Hvena '" 

♦CROM'YON  or  CROMMTON  (Kpojivov,  npSji- 
fivov),  the  Allium  cepa,  or  Garlic.     {Vid.  Allium.) 

CRO'NIA  {Kpovta),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Cronos,  whose  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by  Cecrops.  He 
had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea."  The  festival 
was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of  Hecatom- 
baeon,"  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  o) 
Attica,  bore  the  name  of/iriv  Kpoviog." 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Cronos,  perhaps  the  Phoenician  Moloch,  to  whom 
human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of  criminals, 
were  offered.  This  festival  was  held  on  the  six- 
teenth of  Metageitnion.'* 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Jlomaii  Sat- 
urnalia, apply  to  them  the  name  Kpovia.'* 

CRO'TALUM,  a  kind  of  Cymbal,  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  Scaliger  and  Brodaeus  to  be  the  same  ^vit^ 
the  sistrum.    The  mistakes  of  learned  men  on  this 
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poif.t  are  refuted  at  length  by  Lampe.'  From  Sui- 
dcs  and  ihe  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane,  which  clattered 
when  shaken  with  the  hand.  According  to  Eusta- 
thius,^  it  was  made  of  shell  and  brass  as  well  as  of 
wood.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  farther  says  that  it 
wi>s  an  invention  of  the  Sicilians, 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were  termed 
crolalistriai.     Such  was  Virgil's  Copa, 

"  Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus."* 
The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  crotala  (similar 
to  castanets),  for  which  we  have  the  additional  tes- 
timony of  Macrobius.'  The  annexed  woodcut,  ta- 
kes from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient  marble  in  Spon's 
K'/.'ellanea,'  represents  one  of  these  crotalislria 
\/i  /jrming. 


The  words  RpoToko^  and  K^soTaXov  are  often  ap- 
plied, by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  a  noisy,  talkative 
person.' 

*CROTON  (Kp'oTuv),  I.  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
and  dogs,  and  sometimes  on  men,  namely,  the  Aca.- 
Tus  reduvius,  L.,  or  Tick.' — II.  According  to  Galen, 
the  same  with  the  kikl'     {Vid.  Cici.) 

CRyPTEI'A  («.fWKTtia,  also  called  Kpvnrla  or 
Kpvnrri)  was,  according  to  Aristotle,'"  an  institution 
introduced  at  Sparta  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
Its  character  was  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plu- 
tarch only  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  in  ascribing  its  introduction  to 
the  Spartan  lawgiver.  The  description  which  he 
gives  of  it  is  this  :  The  ephors,  at  intervals,  select- 
ed from  among  the  young  Spartans  those  who  ap- 
peared to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
them  in  various  directions  all  over  the  country,  pro- 
vided with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  Du- 
ring the  daytime  these  young  men  concealed  them- 
selves ;  but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the  high- 
roads, and  massacred  those  of  the  Helots  whom  they 
met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  ranged  over  the  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
and  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots. 
This  account  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
tus,"  who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
still  carried  on  in  his  own  time,  though  he  describes 
its  introduction  by  Lycurgus  only  as  a  report. 

The  crypteia  has  generally  been  considered  either 
as  a  kind  of  military  training  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  hves  of  the  Helots 
were  unscrupulously  sacrificed,  or  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening  the  power  of 
the  slaves.  But  Miiller,'"  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
the  notions  generally  current  respecting  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Helots  and  their  masters,  suppo- 
ses that  Plutarch  and  Heraclides  represent  the  in- 
stitution of  the  crypteia  "  as  a  war  which  the  ephors 
themselves,  on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office, 
proclaimed  against  the  Helots."    Heraclides,  how- 
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ever,  does  not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all, 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
crypteia.  Miiller  also  supposes  that,  according  to 
the  received  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took 
place  regularly  every  year;  and  showing  at  once 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  annual  proclamation  of 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejects 
what  he  calls  the  common  opinion  altogether,  as 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  re- 
course to  Plato  to  solve  the  problem.  But  Thirl- 
wall'  much  more  judiciously  considers  that  this 
proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether  groundless, 
but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  something  else,  and 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  crypteia.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  here  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  into  a 
proclamation  of  war  was  some  promise  which  the 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged 
to  make :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  against 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  great  an  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots — a 
promise  which  might  very  easUy  be  distorted  into  a 
proclamation  of  war — there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  institution,  by  no  means  surprising  in  a  slave- 
holding  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  number  of  free 
citizens  was  comparatively  very  small,  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  occa- 
sionalbj  to  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  in 
chase  of  the  Helots."  That  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  state  had  reason  to  fear  the  overwhelming 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authorities,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.^  It  is,  however,  probable  enough  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  have  been  earned  on 
with  some  degree  of  moderation  ;  but  after  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  them- 
selves and  put  their  masters  to  death,  as  was  the 
case  during  and  after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it 
assumed  the  barbarous  and  atrocious  character 
which  we  have  described  above.*  If  the  crypteia 
had  taken  place  annually,  and  at  a  fixed  time,  we 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  Miiller,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  were  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of 
common  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  which  this  supposition  can  rest,  does  not  say  that 
the  crypteia  took  place  every  year,  but  6ia  xpovov, 
i.  e.,  "  at  intervals,"  or  occasionally.'  The  difficul- 
ties which  Miiller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  common 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
moved, and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  Plato,'  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution, 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  known  par- 
tiality of  Plato  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  in- 
clination to  represent  them  in  a  favourable  light,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev- 
idence will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he  adopt- 
ed the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta ;  a  partial  resem- 
blance was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of  the 
Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  own 
words,  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  from  such  hardships  as  the  Kfymroi  had  to 
undergo.    But  even  Plato's  colony  would  not  have 


1.  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  311.)— 2.  (Isocr.,  Panalh.,  p.  271, 
B.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  80.)— 4.  (Compare  Plut.,  Lye,  28,  »all 
fin.)— 5.  (Hermann  ad  Viger.,  p.  856.)— 6.  (De  Leg.,  i.,  p.  633  , 
vi.,  p.  763  ) 
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been  of  a  very  humane  character,  as  his  Kfyuirroi 
were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make  free  use  of  the 
slaves. 

CRUX  {aravpoc,  aKo^-mf)),  an  instrument  of  capi- 
tal punishment  used  by  several  ancient  nations,  es- 
pecially the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The  words 
uTavpoo  and  anoXom^a  are  also  applied  to  Persian 
and  Egyptian  punishments,  but  Casaubon^  doubts 
whether  they  describe  the  Roman  method  of  cruci- 
fixion. From  Seneca'  we  learn  the  latter  to  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  less  usual  sort  being  rather 
impalement  than  what  we  should  describe  by  the 
word  crucifixion,  as  the  criminal  was  transfixed  by 
a  pole,  which  passed  through  the  back  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andreana,  because  tradition  re- 
ports St.  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  another 
was  found  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,'  who 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  sought  to  confirm  it 
by  Scripture  itself,*  that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The 
punishment,  as  is  well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted 
on  slaves  and  the  worst  kind  of  malefactors."  The 
manner  of  it  was  as  follows  :  The  criminal,  after 
sentence  pronounced,  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution :  a  custom  mentioned  by  Plutarch'  and 
Artemidorus,'  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  From 
Livy°  and  Valerius  Maximus,'  scourging  appears 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  this,  as  of  other  capital 
punishments  among  the  Romans.  The  scourging 
of  our  Saviour,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced.'" 
The  criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the  body 
on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  was  acci- 
dental ;  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  is  expressly 
remarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain  on  the  cross 
during  the  Sabbath-day.'' 

CRYPTA  (from  Kprnreiv,  to  conceal),  a  Crypt. 
Among  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vault,  wheth- 
er wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 
is  expressed  by  this  term  ;  such  as  a  sewer  {crypta 
Subura}')  {vid.  Cloaca),  the  carceres  of  the  circus 
{vid.  Circus,  p.  254),  or  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  agricultural  produce.'^ 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are  : 

I.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade,  called  more  def- 
initely crypto-porticus,  because  it  was  not  supported 
by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico,  but  closed 
at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air.'*  These  were  frequented  during 
summer  for  their  coolness.  A  portico  of  this  kind, 
almost  entire,  is  still  remaining  in  the  suburban  villa 
of  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers, who  there  rehearsed  their  parts  or  prac- 
tised their  exercises."     One  of  these  is  mentioned 

1.  (Exer.  Antibnrou.,  xvi.,  77.) — 2.  (Cons,  ad  Marc,  xx. — 
Epist.,  xiv.,  1.) — 3.  (Judic.  Vocal.,  xii.)  —  4.  (Lips.,  De  Cruce, 
i.,  0.)— 5.  (Juy.,  Sat.,vi.,219.— llor..  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  82.)— 6.  (De 
Tard.  Dei  Vind.,  'Uaaros  roiv  KOKoipyoiV  Ixtftipzi  rbv  qItov 
uTavfdv.)—!.  ('Owi(ii!<p.,  ii.,  61.)— 8.  (xiiiii.,  36.)  —  9.  (i.,  7.) 
—10.  (St.  Luke,  ixiii.,  16.-St.  John,  lijt.,  1,6.)  — 11.  (Lips., 
De  Cruce. — Caaaubon,  Exer.  Antibaron.,  ivi.,  77.)  — 12.  (Juv., 
Sat.,  v.,  106.)- 13.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  8.  — Compare  Varro,  Do  Ho 
Hust.,  i.|  57.)— 14.  (Plin.,  Epist.,ii.,  15  ;  v.,6;  Tii.,21.— Sidon., 
Epist.,  ii.,  2.) — 15.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  58.— Compare  Dion  Cass.,  lix., 
29 — Joseph.,  Antiq.,  xix.,  1,  ^  14.) 
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by  P.  Victor'  as  the  crypta  Balbi,  attached  to  tne 
theatre  built  by  Comehus  Balbus  at  the  instigation 
of  Augustus,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now 
seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberis,  between 
the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria  di  Pianto 

II.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  Ex- 
tremities, forming  what  in  modern  language  is  de- 
nominated a  "  tunnel,"  like  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo, 
well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples.  This  is  a 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  lufo  rock,  about  20  feet  high 
and  1800  long,  forming  the  direct  communication 
between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  (Puteoli),  called  by 
the  Romans  crypta  Neapelitana,  and  described  by 
Seneca'  and  Strabo.* 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  any  secret  wor- 
ship, but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  rites 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  crypta.' 

III.  Vv"hen  the  practice  of  consuming  the  body 
by  fire  was  relinquished  {vid.  Bhstum,  Conditoei- 
tjm),  and  a  number  of  bodies  was  consigned  to  one 
place  of  burial,  as  the  catacombs,  for  instance,  this 
common  tomb  was  called  crypto,.'  One  of  these, 
the  crypta  Ncpotiana,  which  was  in  the  vicvs  Patri- 
cius,  under  the  Esquiline,'  was  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  during  the  times  of  their  persecution,  as 
a  place  of  secret  worship.* 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.     (,Vid.  Ceypta.) 

*CRYSTALLTJS  or  -UM  (icpvaTa?.}Mg),  Crystal 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  crystal  was  only 
water  congealed  in  a  long  period  of  time  into  an  ice 
more  durable  than  common ;  and  Pliny'  thought  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  excessively  cold 
regions.  "  ITiat  it  is  ice  is  certain,"  says  this  wri- 
ter, "  and  hence  the  Greeks  have  given  it  its 
name."  In  accordance  with  the  etymology  here 
alluded  to,  KpyaraUog  is  thought  to  come  Irom 
Kpvo(,  "  ice,"  or  from  KpvcTaa  {upvaraivu),  "  to 
freeze."  "  This  ancient  notion,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  will  appear  less  ridiculous  if  we  consider 
that,  although  water  really  converted  into  a  sohd 
crystalline  mass,  by  exposure  to  a  very  ordinary 
degree  of  cold,  resumes  its  fluid  state  when  the 
heat  of  which  it  was  deprived  is  again  restored  ;  yet 
the  results  of  chemical  an^ysis  teach  us  that  wa- 
ter, in  a  permanently  solid  state,  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  many  crystalline  substances. 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  for  example,  it  forms 
near  one  third ;  and  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  consid- 
erably above  one  half  Rock-crystal  is  one  among 
the  very  few  minerals  whose  crystalline  form  Pliny 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkable  use 
of  crystal  in  applying  actual  cautery,  the  crystal 
having  been  used  as  a  lens.  This,  however,  was 
known  long  before,  mention  of  it  having  been  made 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  poem  of 
the  pseudo-Orpheus  on  the  properties  of  Stones.''" 

CUBEI'A.     {Vid.  Tessera.) 

CUBICULA'RII  were  slaves  who  had  the  care 
of  the  sleeping  and  dweUing  rooms.  Faithful  slaves 
were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  they  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master's  person. 
When  Julius  Ctesar  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  he 
dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and  attendants,  only 
retaining!  with  him  a  physician  and  two  cubicula- 
rii."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introduce 
visiters  to  their  master,"  for  which  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  ante-roura." 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belonging 


1.  (Rogioix.)— 2.  (Suet..  Octav., 29.— Dion  Cass.,  Ii".,  25.) 
—3.  (Epist.,  57.)  —  4.  (T.,  t  7,  p.  197,  ed.  Siebeuk.  —  Comparo 
Petron.,  Fragm.,  xiii.)  —  5.  (Petron.,  Sat.,  xvi.,  3.  —  Compare 
xvii.,  8.)  —  6.  (Salmas.,  Exercit.  Plin.,  p.  850. — Aring.,  Rom 
Subtorr.,  i.,  1,  t  9.— Prudent.,  IIcpl  Srr^.,  li.,  153.)  —7.  (Fes- 
tu8,  s.  V.  Septimontium.) — 8.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Antic,  iv.,  3.) — 9. 
(H.  N.,  ixxvii.,  9.)— 10.  (Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  140.)  — 11. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  4.)— 12.  (Cic  ad  Att.,  vi.,  2,  I)  5.— m  Verr.,  iii.,  4.) 
—13.  (Suot.,  Tib.,  21.— Dom.,16.) 
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to  the  palace  were  called  prapositi  sacro  cuiiculo, 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.' 

CUBI'CULUM  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  {vid.  Hocse),  but 
is  also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.'  It  appears  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline 
in  the  cubicula,  instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently 
the  practice,  in  a  sella  ourulis.' 

CUBISTETE'RES  (Kv6iaT7iT^pe(),  were  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  dancers  or  tumblers,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  dance  flung  themselves  on  their  heads  and 
alighted  again  on  their  feet  {aairep  ol  Kv6iaTCivTe( 
mi  el;  bpdpov  ri  cKe^Tj  ■nrepiijiepdfisvoi.  Kvdiaruai  kv- 
icXij*).  We  read  of  Kv6ta-7iTrjp£t  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer.'  These  tumblers  were  also  ac- 
customed to  make  their  somerset  over  knives  or 
swords,  which  was  called  kvSlot^v  fif  fiaxaipa;.' 
The  way  in  which  this  feat  was  performed  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  who  says'  that  a  circle  was 
made  quite  full  of  upright  swords,  and  that  the  dan- 
cer dg  Tavra  InvUcra  re  /cat  k^cKvdctjra  v-rrep  avTuv. 
We  find  many  representations  of  these  tumblers, 
both  male  and  female,  in  ancient  works  of  art.' 

KvkoTTjriipeQ  were  frequently  introduced  at  con- 
vivial entertainments  to  amuse  the  guests ;  but 
Socrates  condemns  the  practice,  as  attended  with 
too  much  danger  to  be  pleasing  on  such  occasions.' 

CU'BITUS  (.■Krjxvi),  a  Greek  and  Roman  measure 
of  length,  originally  the  length  of  the  human  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  virist,  or  to  the  knuckle  of 
the  middle  finger.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  which  would  give,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey's 
computation,  1  foot  54744  inches  Eng.  for  the  Ro- 
man, and  1  foot  6-2016  inches  for  the  Greek  cubit." 

CUBUS  ((tti^of),  a  Cube  ;  a  name  given  also  to 
a  vessel  (called  likewise  quadrantal),  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
the  top),  each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot 
long.  The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to 
the  amphora. 

"  Pes  longo  in  spatio  latoque  altoque  notetur  : 
Angulus  ut  par  sit,  quern  claudit  linea  triplex, 
Qiiaium-  et  medium  quadris  cingatur  inane : 
Amphora  fit  cubus.'"-^ 

'CU'CULUS,  the  Cuckoo.    (Vid.  Coccyx.) 

CUCULLUS,  a  Cowl.  As  the  cowl  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weath- 
er, instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 
garments  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  may  be 
conceived  from  the  woodcut  at  page  132.  It  is 
there  represented  as  worn  by  a  Roman  shepherd, 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Columella."  The 
cucullus  was  also  used  by  persons  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  when  they  wished  to  go  abroad 
without  being  known.'^ 

The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  cape  (vid. 
BiREus),  which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al- 
lowed to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus."  Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
Saintes,  in  France  (Santonico  cucullo),^'  ,ani  fVom 
the  country  of  the  Bardaei,  in  Illyria."  Those  from 
the  latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fash- 


1.  (Cod.  12,  tit.  5.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  12.— Plin.,  Paaeff.,  51.) 
-3.  (Ernesti  ad  Suet.,  1.  o.)— 4.  (Plato,  Symp.,  c.  16,  p.  190.)— 
5.  (D.,  xviii.,  605.— Od.,  iv.,  18.)— 6.  (Plato,  Euthyd.,  c.  55,  p. 
294.— Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  3,  ^  9.— Symp.,  ii.,  14.— Atheu.,  iv.,  p. 
129,  D.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  134.)— 7.  (Symp.,  ii.,  11.)— 8.  (See 
Tischbein,  EngraTinjs  from  Ancient  Vases,  i.,  60.) — 9.  (Xen., 
SjTnp.,  vii.,  3.— See  Becker,  Charikles,  vol.  i.,  p.  499  ,■  ii.,  p. 
287.)— 10.  (Wurra,  De  Pond.  Mens.,  &c.— Hussey  on  Ancient 
Weights,  Ac.)— 11.  (Ehem.  Fann.,  De  Pond.,  &c.,  v.,  59-62.) 
-12.  (De  Re  Eustica,  xi.,  1.)— 13.  (Juv.,  vi.,  330.— Jul.  Cap., 
Ver.,  4.— Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.,  p.  333.)— 14.  (Vossius,  Etym. 
Lmg.  Lat.,  s.  v.  Birrus.)— 15.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  145.— Schol.  in 
loc  )— 16.  (Jul.  Cm.,  Pertinai,  8.) 


CULIX. 

ion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  to'm  Bardocuculkit. 
"  Libumici  cuculli"  are  mentioned  by  Martial.' 

»CU'CUMIS,  the  Cucumber.  {Vid.  Colocvnthe 
and  SiCYs.) 

*CUCURB'ITA,  the  Gourd.    {Vid.  Colocykthe.) 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  Scull-cap,  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shaggy  fur  of  ary  wild  animal,' 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  velites  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies,^ and  apparently  synonymous  with  galerus* 
or  galericulus.' 

In  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  some 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  head,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  the  rest  of  the 
skin  falls  down  behind  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
as  described  by  Virgil.'  This,  however,  was  an 
extra  defence,'  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the  cudo, 
which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is,  a  particular  kind 
of  galea.  (Vid.  Galea.)  The  following  represen- 
tation of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  Choul's  Castramen. 
des  Anciens  Remains,  1581. 


CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS,  a  Roman  measure, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vine- 
yards. It  was  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Romans,  containing  20  amphoras,  or  118  gallons 
7-546  pints. 

"  Est  et,  his  decics  quern  confi^it  amphora  nostra, 
Culleus  :  hoc  major  nulla  est  mensura  liquoris.'" 
CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS.     {Vid.  Cornelia  Lex 

DE  SiCARIIS.) 

♦CULEX,  the  Gnat.    {Vid.  Conops.) 

CULI'NA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchen  of  a  private  habitation  {vid.  House),  or  the 
offices  attached  to  a  temple,  in  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  for 
the  priesthood.' 

It  signifies  also  a  convenience,  cabinet  d'aisance, 
secessum,  a(fie6puv.'^''  "  Quaedam  quotidie,  ut  cidina 
et  caprile  ....  debent  emundari ;"  unless  the  con- 
jecture of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  "  suile  et  caprile." 

Lastly,  it  is  used  for  a  particular  part  of  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  or  of  the  lustum,  on  or  in  which  the  vi 
ands  of  the  funeral  feast  were  consumed."  Com 
pare  an  anonymous  poet  in  Catalect. 

"  Ncque  in  culinam  et  uncta  compitalia 
Dapesque  ducis  sordidas ;" 

in  which  sense  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  eia- 
rpa." 

'Ej^  Tatmv  evffTpatc  KOvdvXot;  ^pfioTTofiTjv. 
CULIX  (/fuAtf,  dim.  KvXloKr],  KvMaKcov),  a  com 
mon  Greek  drinking-cup,"  called  by  the  Romans 
calix.    The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  large 


1.  (riv.,  139.)— 2.  (Sil.  Ital.,  viii.,  495  ;  xvi,,  59.)— 3.  (Polyb., 
vi.,  20.)— 4.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  vii.,  688.)— 5.  (Frontin.,  Strategem., 
IV.,  vii.,  29.)— 6.  (^n.,  vii.,  666.)— 7.  (Polyb.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Rhem 
Fann.,  De  Pond.,  <fcc.,  v.,  86,  87.)— 9.  (luscrip.  ap.  Grut.,  xlix., 
3.— ap.  Biag.  Monum.  Gr.  et  Lat.>Ius.  Nan.,  p.  188.— ap.  Mur., 
485,  8.)— 10.  (Isid.,  Gloss.  Philox.— Columell.,  li.,  15.)  — 11 
(Festus,  s.  V.  Culina  ;  and  vid.  Bustirapi,  p.  169.)— 12.  (Aril 
toph.,  Equit.,  1232,  ed.  Beki.)— 13.  (Pollux,  Onom.  vi  ,  95  | 
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Blips  or  vessels,'  but  was  generally  restricted  to 
small  drinking-cups  used  at  symposia  and  on  simi- 
lar occasions  (^k  ri/iw  ol  -rzalSeg  fUKpalc  kvXi^i  irvKva 
km^amiaaiv').  The  kvXl^  is  frequently  seen  in 
paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent  drinlcing 
scenes,  and  when  empty,  is  usually  held  upright  by 
one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut. 

Athenaeus'  informs  us  that  these  cups  were  usu- 
ally made  of  earthenware,  and  that  the  best  kind 
were  manufactured  in  Attica  and  Argolis. 


The  following  woodcut,  which  is  referred  to  ij 
several  articles,  is  taken  from  Millin,'  and  repre 
sents  a  symposium.  Three  young  and  two  older 
men  are  reclining  on  a  couch  (/tto;;),  with  their  left 
arms  resting  on  striped  pillows  (■Kpocne^aXam  O' 
VTrayKovm).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables. 
Three  of  the  men  are  holding  the  ra/lif  suspended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-linger ;  the  fourth 
holds  a  ^Lttlri  (vid.  Phiala  );  and  the  fifth  a  ^ia^.ji 
in  one  hand  and  a  /5ut6v  in  the  other.  (Vid.  Rutob  ) 
In  the  middle  Komos  is  beating  the  tympanum.' 


CULPA.  The  general  notion  of  damnum,  and 
the  nature  of  dolus  malus,  are  most  conveniently 
explained  under  this  head. 

Damnum  is  injury  done  by  one  man  to  the  prop- 
rrty  of  another,  and  done  illegally  {injuria,  i.  e.,  con- 
tra jus) ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  injuria  in  the 
actio  damni  injuriae  given  by  the  lex  Aquilia  ;*  and 
injuria,  in  this  sense,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  actio  injuriarum.'  This  damnum,  injuria  of  the 
lex  Aquilia,  is  done  by  culpa  or  by  dolus  malus ; 
for  damnum  done  without  culpa  or  dolus  malus  is 
casual  {casus),  and  the  doer  is  not  pumishable. 
Damnum,  in  fact,  implies  injuria  ;  and,  generally,  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  damage  done  by 
him  to  another  man's  property,  except  on  the  ground 
of  contract,  or  on  the  ground  of  illegal  act  where 
there  is  no  contract,  that  is  culpa  or  dolus. 

Neither  culpa  nor  dolus  can  be  taken  as  a  genus 
which  shall  comprehend  the  species  culpa  and  do- 
lus, though  some  writers  have  so  viewed  these 
terms.  Dolus  malus  is  thus  defined  by  Labeo  :• 
"  Dolus  malus  est  omnis  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
natio  ad  circumveniendum,  fallendum,  decipiendum 
alteram  adhibita."  Dolus  malus,  therefore,  has  ref- 
erence to  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  ac- 
complished to  the  injury  of  another  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilius,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  col- 
league in  the  praetorship,'  labours  under  the  defect 
•)(  the  definition  of  Servius,  which  is  criticised  by 
JLabeo."  This  seems  to  be  the  Aquilius  who,  by 
the  edict,  gave  the  action  of  dolus  malus  in  all  ca- 
jes  of  dolus  malus  where  there  was  no  legislative 
provision,  and  there  was  a  justa  causa.' 

It  is  generally  considered  that  culpa  may  be  ei- 
ther an  act  of  commission  or  omission  ;  and  that  an 
Oct  of  commission  may  fall  short  of  dolus,  as  not 
coming  within  the  above  definition,  but  it  may  ap- 
proach very  near  to  dolus,  and  so  become  culpa 
■Jolo  proxima.  But  tlie  characteristic  of  culpa  is 
omission.      It  is  true  that  the  damnum,  which  is 


1.  (Herod.,  iv.,  70.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Sympos.,  ii.,  20.)— 3.  (xi.,  p. 

480.)— 4.  (Gaiua,  iii.,  210.— Dig.  9,  tit.  2,  s.  5.)— 5.  (Gains,  iii., 

"'       6.  (DiR.  4,  tit.  3,  6.1.)— 7.  (0(r.,  iii.,  14.)— 8.  (Dig.  4,  tit. 


necessary  to  constitute  the  culpa,  is  th^  consequence 
of  some  act ;  but  the  act  derives  its  culpose  char- 
acter from  an  act  omitted  ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
casus,  or  casual  damage. 

Culpa,  then,  being  characterized  by  an  act  of 
omission  {ncgligentia),  or  oraissio  diligentis,  the 
question  always  is,  how  far  is  the  person  charged 
with  culpa  bound  to  look,afler  the  interest  of  anoth- 
er, or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  no  such  general 
obligation,  but  there  is  such  obligation  in  particular 
cases.  Culpa  is  divided  into  lata,  levis,  and  levis- 
sima.  Lata  culpa  "  est  nimia  negligenlia,  id  est, 
non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt.'"  If,  then, 
one  man  injured  the  property  of  another  by  gross 
carelessness,  he  was  always  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  {damnum  praestare).  Such  culpa  was 
not  dolus,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  de- 
sign, but  it  was  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the 
person  charged  with  it. 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaller  degree,  and 
the  responsibility  in  such  case  arises  from  contract. 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  answerable 
for  injury  caused  to  the  property  of  another  by 
some  omission,  which  a  careful  person  could  or 
might  have  prevented.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  lent  {vid.  Commodatitm),  a  man  must 
take  at  least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  man 
does  of  his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  cul- 
pa if  the  person  charged  with  it  has  done  ail-that 
the  most  careful  person  could  do  to  prevent  loss  or 
damage.  Levissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia  ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man's  property 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  such 
care  as  the  most  careful  person  would  take,  was  a 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable. 

■The  word  culpa  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lat- 
in writers  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings  ;  but  the 
characteristic  of  such  meanings  is  "  carelessness" 
or  "  neglect."  Hence  may  be  explained  the  pas- 
sage of  Horace,* 

"  Post  hoc  ludus  erat  culpa  potare  magislra  ;" 
which  means  to  have  no  magister  at  all,  or,  as  th* 
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«choliast  explains  it, "  libere  potare."  The  absurd- 
ity of  the  explanation  grafted  on  this  schoHum,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  Bentley's  emen- 
dation of  cupa  for  culpa. 

CULTER  (probably  from  cello,  percello ;  dim.  cul- 
tcllus,  Engl,  coulter ;  in  southern  Germany,  das  kol- 
ier ;  French,  couteau ;  Greek,  fidxaipa,  kottIc,  or 
a(payk),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which  formed  a 
straight  line.  The  blade  was  pointed  and  its  back 
curved.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
but  chiefly  for  killing  animals,  either  in  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, or  in  hunting,  or  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.' 
Hence  the  expressions  bovem  ad  cultrum  emere, 
"  to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  it ;'" 
me  sub  cullro  linquit,  "  he  leaves  me  in  a  state  like 
that  of  a  victim  dragged  to  the  altar  ;"'  se  ad  cul- 
trum locare,  "  to  become  a  bestiarius."*  From  some 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  would  appear 
that  the  culter  was  carried  in  a  kind  of  sheath. 
The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice  never  killed 
the  victim  himself;  but  one  of  his  ministri,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  who  was  called  either  by 
the  general  name  minister,  or  the  more  specific  popa 
or  cultrarius.^  A  tombstone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still 
extant,  and  upon  it  *wo  cultri  are  represented,' 
which  are  copied  in  tne  annexed  woodcut. 
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The  name  culter  was  also  apphed  to  razors'  and 
kitchen-knives.'  That  in  these  cases  the  culter 
was  different  from  those  above  represented,  and 
most  probably  smaller,  is  certain ;  since,  whenever 
it  was  used  for  shaving  or  domestic  purposes,  it 
was  always  distinguished  from  the  common  culter 
by  some  epithet,  as  culter  tonsorius,  culter  coquina- 
ris.  Fruit-knives  were  also  called  cultri ;  but  they 
were  of  a  smaller  kind  (cultelli),  and  made  of  bone 
or  ivory.'  Columella,  who"  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  a  falx  vinitoria,  a  knife  for  pruning 
vines,  says  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty ij  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
ing a  straight  line.  This  culter,  according  to  him, 
was  to  be  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off 
which  required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
knife.  The  name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to 
the  sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough,"  is  still 
extant  in  English,  in  the  form  coulter,  to  designate 
the  same  thing.     (FV(J.  Aeateum.) 

The  expression  in  cultrum  or  in  cultro  collocatus^^ 
eignifies  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

CULTRA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Cultek.) 

1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  48. — Scribonius,  Compos.  Med.,  13. — Suet..  Oc- 
lav.,  9.— Plaut.,  Rud.,  I.,  ii.,  45.— Virg-.,  Georg.,  iii.,  492.— Ovid, 
Fast.,  i.,  321.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  6.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Sat., 
I.,  ix.,  74.)^.  {Senec,  Ep.,  87.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Calij.,  32.)— 6. 
(Gruter,  Inscript.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  640,  No.  11.)— 7.  (Cic,  DeOff.,  ii., 
7.— Plin.,  vii.,  59.— Petrun.,  Sat.,  108.)  — 8.  (Varrn  ap.  Non., 
Hi.,  332.)— 9.  (Columell.,  xii.,  14, 45.— PUn.,  iii.,  25.— Scnbon.,  c. 
83.)-10.  (iv.,  25.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  18,  48.)— 12.  (Vi- 
trur  ,  1-.,  10,  14.) 


*CUMI'NUM  or  CYMFNUM  (kv/iivov),  '  (Jumin, 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  annual  duration,  found  wild 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic-  fruit, 
which,  like  that  of  caraway,  dill,  anise,  &c.,  possess 
es  well-marked  stimulating  and  carminative  prop 
erties."  The  seeds  were  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  what  was 
termed  thecuminalum  is  given  by  Apicius.'  Drinking 
a  decoction  of  cumin  produced  paleness,  and  hence 
the  allusion  in  Horace  to  the  "  exsangue  cuminum."' 
Pliny'  says  it  was  reported  that  the  disciples  of  Por- 
cius  Latro,  a  famous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  he  had  con- 
tracted from  his  studies.*  The  ancients  used  to 
place  cumin  on  the  table  in  a  small  vessel,  like 
salt ;  the  penurious  were  sparing  of  its  use  in  this 
way,  whence  arose  the  expressions  KVfuvo-npiaTtK, 
"  a  splitter  of  cumin-seed,"  analogous  to  KapSafioy- 
Xv(j)nc,  "a  cutter  or  scraper  of  cresses,"  and  in  Latin 
cuminisector,  to  denote  a  sordid  and  miserly  per- 
son.' It  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  according  to  Adams, 
that  the  kviiwov  f/fiepov  of  Dioscorides,  which  is  the 
only  species  treated  of  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
was  the  Cuminum  cymnmm,  L.  Of  the  two  varie- 
ties of  the  Kv/iLvov  aypiov  described  by  Dioscorides, 
the  first,  according  to  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel,  is 
the  Lagacia  cuminoides,  L. ;  the  other,  most  proba- 
bly, the  Nigella  arvensis,  or  wild  Fennel  flower. 

CU'jMEUS  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
foot-soldiers,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  line. 
The  common  soldiers  called  it  a  caput  porcinum,  or 
pig's  head. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  "  forfex"  or  shears, 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  so  as  to  receive  the  wedge  be- 
tween two  lines  of  troops."  The  name  cuneus  was 
also  applied  to  the  compartments  of  seats  In  circu- 
lar or  semicircular  theatres,  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  di 
verge  towards  the  external  walls  of  the  building, 
with  passages  between  each  compartment. 

CQNI'CULUS  (yiTovo/ioc).  A  mine  or  passage 
under  ground  was  so  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.     Thus  Martial'  says, 

"  Gaudet  in  effossis  habitare  cuniculus  aniris, 
Monstravit  tacitas  hostihus  ille  vias." 

'  Fidenae  and  Veii  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the  citadel, 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno."  Niebuhr'  ob- 
serves that  there  is  hardly  any  authentic  instance 
of  a  town  being  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Veii, 
and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose  out  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 

»GUNIC'ULUS,  the  Rabbit,  the  same  with  the 
Greek  SaffUxov^.     {Vid.  Dasypus.) 

♦CDNI'LA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds  :  1.  The  Saliva  is  also 
called  Satureia,  and  was  used  as  a  condiment.  ( Vid. 
Thymbea.)- 2.  The  Bulula  is  the  wild  Origany. 
(Vid.  Oeiganos.) — 3.  The  Gallinacea  is  the  same 
with  Cunilago,  or  Flea-bane." 

♦CUPRESSUS  (Kvirdpwaoc),  the  Cypress,  or  Cu- 
pr^ssus  Scmpervirens,  L.  The  Cypress  was  a  fune- 
real tree  among  the  ancients.  Branches  of  this 
tree  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  deceased  persons. 
It  was  consecrated  to  Pluto,  because,  according  to 
popular  belief,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grew  ag°ain, 
and  it  was  also  accustomed  to  be  placed  around 


1.  (i.,  29.)— 2.  (Epist.,i.,  19,  18.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xx.,  57.)— 4.  (1 
c.)— 5.  (Billerieck,  FloraClassica,  p.  79.)— 6.  (Veget.,  iii  19  J 
—7.  (xiii.,  60.)— 8.  (Liv.,  iv.,  22 ;  v.,  19.)— 9.  (Hist.  Horn.,  ii, 
483,  traosl.)— 10.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  8  ;  n.,  16.) 
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the  funeral  piles  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  Its 
dark  foliage  also  gave  it  a  funereal  air.' 

♦CUPRUM,  Copper.    (Vid.  JEs  and  Chalcos.) 

CURA.     {Vid.  Curator.) 

CURATE'LA.     (Vid.  Curator.) 

CURA'TIO.     {Vid.  Curator.) 

CURA'TOR.  Up  to  the  time  of  pubertas,  every 
Roman  citizen  was  incapable  of  doing  any  legal 
act,  or  entering  into  any  contract  which  might  be 
injurious  to  him.  The  time  when  pubertas  was  at- 
tained was  a  matter  of  dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  age  of  procreation,  and 
some  at  the  age  of  fourteen."  In  all  transactions  by 
the  impubes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tutor  to  be  interposed.  ( Vid.  Auctoritas,  Tu- 
tor.) With  the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained 
the  capacity  of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming 
a  paterfamilias :  he  was  liable  to  military  seiTice, 
and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia;  and,  consist- 
ently with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a 
tutor.  Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty became  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela,  which 
is  explained  in  its  proper  place.     (Vid.  Tutela.) 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception  of 
the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  Vilha.  (Vid.  ^Ediles,  p.  25.) 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some 
legal  protection  to  young  persons,  who,  owing  to 
their  tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached; 
and,  consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  this  object  was  effected  without  in- 
terfering with  the  old  principle  of  fuU  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Plaetoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of  which 
is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  law  ex- 
isted when  Plautus  wrote.'  This  law  estabhshed 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
importance,  by  forming  the  citizens  into  two  class- 
es, those  above  and  those  below  twenty-five  years 
of  age  (minores  viginti  quinque  annis),  whence  a 
person  under  the  last-mentioned  age  was  sometimes 
simply  called  minor.  The  object  of  the  lex  was 
to  protect  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
against  all  fraud  (dolus).  The  person  who  was 
guilty  of  such  a  fraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  pub- 
licum,* though  the  offence  was  such  as  in  the  cas§ 
of  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  have  been  matter 
of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the  lex  Plaeto- 
ria  was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  the  con- 
sequential punishment  of  infamia  or  loss  of  political 
rights.  The  minor  who  had  been  fraudulently  led 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract  might  protect 
himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea  of  the  lex  Plaa- 
toria  (exceptio  legis  Plcetorice).  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  farther  provided  that  any  person  who  dealt 
with  a  minor  might  avoid  all  risk  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Plsetoria  lex,  if  the  minor  was  aided  and 
assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a  curator  named  or 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  But  the  curator  did  not 
act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his 
consent  was  even  necessary  to  the  contract ;  for  the 
minor  had  full  legal  capacity  to  act,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  curator  was  merely  to  prevent  his  being 
defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  praetorian  edict  carried  still  farther  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lex  Plastoria,  by  protecting  minors  gen- 
erally agamst  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  consequences  might  be  injurious  to 
them.     This  was  done  by  the  "  in  integrum  restitu- 


I    (Plin  ,  II.  N.,  xvi.,  33.— Virj.,  JEn.,  v.,  64.— Ilorat.,  Cain 
ii.  H,  23.)— 2.  (Gmus,  i.,  190.)-   3.  (PBcudoluB,  i.,  3,  fi9.)- 
(Cic,  Do  Not.  Door.,  iii.,  30.) 
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tio :''  the  praetor  set  aside  transactions  of  this  de- 
scription, not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  but  on  a 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  the  minor  to  make  appli. 
cation  to  the  praetor,  either  during  his  minority  or 
within  one  year  after  attaining  it,  if  he  claimed  the 
restitutio  ;  a  hmitation  probably  founded  on  the  lei 
Plaetoria.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  sn 
perseded  or  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  praetor,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  very 
few  traces  of  the  Plastorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists, 

Ufpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  ado 
lescentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  being 
under  the  general  direction  and  advice  of  cura- 
tores,  as  a  notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.' 
The  establishment  of  this  general  rule  is  attribu- 
ted by  Capitolinus"  to  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. We  shall,  however,  adopt  the  explana- 
tion of  Savigny,  which  is  as  follows :  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela:  1.  That  which  was 
founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor  who 
wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another,  asked 
the  prffitor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground  or  oc- 
casion of  the  petition  (reddita  causa).  One  object 
of  the  application  was  to  save  the  other  contracting 
party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings  in  conse- 
quence of  deahng  with  a  minor.  Another  object 
was  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ;  for  no 
prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  except  with 
the  legal  security  of  thp  curator^  ("Lex  me  perdit 
quinavicenaria  :  metuunt  credere  omnes").  2.  The 
curatela,  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  man 
wasting  his  substance,  who  was  called  "  prodigus.' 
3.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound 
mind,  "  demens,"  "  furiosus."  In  both  the  last- 
mentioned  cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the 
law  or  by  the  praetor.  Curatores  who  were  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  called 
legitimi ;  those  who  were  named  by  the  praetor  were 
called  honorarii.  A  furiosus  and  prodigus,  what- 
ever might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cura 
of  their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  one.  Cuia- 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  governor  of 
a  province  (prceses),  were  not  generally  required  to 
give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having  been 
chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What  the  lex 
Plaetoria  required  for  particular  transactions,  the 
Emperor  Aurehus  made  a  general  rule,  and  all  mi- 
nors, without  exception,  and  without  any  special 
grounds  or  reasons  (non  rcdditis  causis),  were  re- 
quired to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny's  investi- 
gations into  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  consti- 
tution of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most 
consummate  sldll,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only 
received  a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose  :  he  had  the  right  of 
proposing  a  person  as  curator,  but  the  prajtor  might 
reject  the  person  proposed.  The  curator,  on  being 
appointed,  had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nor, as  complete  power  over  the  minor's  property 
as  the  tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  property,  get  in  debts, 
and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it  was 
only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted  to  him 
that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions  of  tho 
minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment ;  and  herein 
lie  differed  from  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 


1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4. — De  Minoribus  ixv.  Anoia.; — 3.  (M.  Am 
ton,  o.  10.)— 3.  (Plaut.,  Pseudolus,  i.,  3,  69.) 
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property  of  the  pupillus.  If  it  was  intended  that 
the  curator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which  the 
minor  acquired  after  the  curator's  appointment,  by 
will  or  otherwise,  a  special  apphcation  for  this  pur- 
pose was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the  property 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  curator, 
both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting  in  of 
debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
prodigus :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  matters,  with- 
out the  curator,  were  void.  But  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was  not  affected  by 
the  appointment  of  a  curator,  and  he  might  be  sued 
on  his  contract  either  during  his  minority  or  after. 
Nor  was  there  any  inconsistency  in  this  :  the  minor 
could  not  spend  his  actual  property  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  the  curator,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
property  during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  cu- 
rator's appointment.  But  the  minor  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act 
if  he  could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  contract. 
The  contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  in- 
jurious, and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  ttie  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adrogated 
(vid.  Adoptio),  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent 
of  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  extant  au- 
thorities what  was  the  form  of  proceeding  when  it 
was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  mi- 
nor by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
could  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  gave 
his  consent,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
analogous  to  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor.  But  it 
would  differ  from  the  auctoritas  in  not  being,  like 
the  auctoritas,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
legal  act,  but  merely  necessary  to  remove  all  legal 
objections  to  it  when  completed. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
for  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
ibfuriosus,  which  is  equivalent  to  demens ;  and  both 
v.ords  are  distinguished  from  insanus.  'Though /«- 
tor  implies  violence  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
mental  imlecility,  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
Insania  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding  {stul- 
titia  constantia,  id  est,  sanitate  vacans^),  and  it  was 
not  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
In  later  times,  the  praetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all 
persons  whose  infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pilla.  If,  therefore,  a  pupillus  was  of  unsound  mind, 
the  tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
curator  of  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alienating 
the  property  of  the  furiosus."  The  prodigus  only 
received  a  curator  upon  apphcation  being  made  to  a 
magistratus,  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 
pronounced  against  him  (ei  bonis  interdictum  est'). 
The  form  of  the  interdictio  was  thus :  "  Quando  tilji 
bona  paterna  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis,  hber- 
osque  tuos  ad  egestatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem  tibi 
ea  re  commercioque  interdico."  The  cura  of  the 
prodigus  continued  till  the  interdict  was  dissolved. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  interdict, 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
children;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  so. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  prop- 
erty, though  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  he  must  also 
have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
must,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his  functions, 


1.  (Cic  ,  Tusc.  Quaiat,,  iii.,  5.)— 2.  (Gains,  ii,,  64.)— 3.  (Com- 
pare Cic,  Dp  Senec,  c.  7.) 
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and  he  was  bound,  when  appointed,  to  accept  the 
duty,  unless  he  had  some  legal  exemption  {excusa- 
tio).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to  account  at 
the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  misconduct. 
The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications ; 

1.  Cura  bonoium,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a  debt 
or,  which  are  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

2.  Cura  bonorum  et  ventris,  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  3.  C-w- 
ra  hereditatis,  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  the 
heres  of  a  person,  when  his  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  hereditatis  jacentis,  in  the  case  of  a 
property,  when  the  heres  had  not  yet  declared 
whether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
5.  Cura  bonorum  absentis,  in  the  case  of  property 
of  an  absent  person  who  had  appointed  no  manager 
of  it. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  the  method,  and  the  force  and  per- 
spicuity of  the  language.' 

CURATO'RES  were  public  officers  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  Empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.''  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  as  follow : 

I.  Cdbatoees  Alvei  et  Ripjrum,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  ofBce  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian.'  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  persons  who 
filled  it  received  afterward  the  title  of  comites. 

II.  CuEATOEEs  Annon^,  who  purchascd  corn 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens,  'ifhey  were  also 
called  curatores  emcndi  frumenti  et  old,  and  airuvac 
and  eXatuvai*  Their  office  belonged  to  the  persona- 
lia munera ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expendi- 
ture of  a  person's  private  property ;  but  the  curato:  es 
received  from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  the  required  amount.' 

III.  CUKATORES  AqUARUM.   (  Fli(i.  Aqu.^  DucTUS, 

p.  75.) 

IV.  CtjRATOBEs  Kalenharii,  who  had  the  care 
.in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendaria,  that  is,  the 

books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  on  interest. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  personalia  munera.^ 
These  officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found 
in  municipal  towns.' 

V.  CtTRAToREs  LuDOEUM,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.'  In  inscrip- 
tions, they  are  usually  called  curatores  muneris  gla- 
diatorii,  &c. 

VI.  CuEATOEEs  Opeeum  Publicordm,  who  had 
the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aquaeducts,  &c.,  and  agreed  with  the  con- 
tractors for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them.  Theii 
duties,  under  the  Republic,  were  discharged  by  the 
aediles  and  censors.  {Vid.  Censoees,  p.  229.)  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.' 

VII.  Curatores  Regionum,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided 


1.  (Von  dem  Schutz  der  Minderjftbjigen,  Zeitschrift.,  x. — Sa- 
vigny, Vom  Beruf,  &c.,  p.  102.— Gaius,  i.,  197.— TJlp.,  Frag , 
xii. — Dirksen,  TJebersicht,  &c.,  Tab.  v..  Frag.  7. — Mackeldey, 
Lehrbuch  des  heutigen  Romischen  Rechts. — Thibaut,  System 
des  Pandekten-Rechts. — MarezoU,  Lehrbuch,  &c, — A,  referenco 
to  these  authorities  will  enable  the  reader  to  carry  his  investig^- 
tioiis  farther,  and  to  supply  what  is  purposely  omitted  in  the 
above  sketch.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Oc,  it.,  37.)— 3.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  15.)— 
4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  5,  s.  19,  t,  5.)— f  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9,  1)  5.)-6. 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  s.  18,  «  2 ;  tit.  8,  s.  9,  t  7.— Ileinecc..  Antiq. 
Rom.,  iii.,  15,  4.)— 7.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  3<)4(',  4491.)-  .8,  (Ta- 
cit., Ann.,  xi.,  35  ;  xiii.,  22.- Suet..  Cal  ,  27  J— 9.  (Orelli,  la- 
scrip..  No.  24,  1506,  2273.) 
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under  the  emperors,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
vent all  disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus.' There  were  usually  two  officers  of  this  kind 
for  each  district  ;  Alexander  Severus,  however, 
appears  to  have  appointed  only  one  for  each ;  but 
these  were  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  were  to 
have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  praefectus 
urbi.'  We  are  told  that  Marcus  Antoninus,  among 
other  regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the 
curatores  regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  prtefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
sons who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.^ 

VIII.  Curatores  ReipublicjE,  also  called  Lo- 
GisT^,  who  administered  the  landed  property  of 
municipia.*  Ulpian  wrote  a  separate  work,  De  Of- 
fioio  Curatoris  Reipublica. 

IX.  Curatores  Viarom.  {Vid.  Yije.) 
KYRBEIS  (/ctipSfif).  (Vid.  Axones.) 
CU'RIA.     (Vid.  Ca-RiJB.) 

CU'RI^.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  represent  the 
burghers  or  proper  citizens  (the  populus  of  the  An- 
nals) to  have. been  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.'  {Vid. 
Tribus.)  Each  of  these  tribes  was  composed  of  a 
union  of  ten  curiae  ((^parpiai)  or  wards,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  latter  was  thirty.  Again, 
each  of  these  thirty  curiae  was  formed  of  gentes  or 
houses,  the  families  constituting  which  were  not  of 
necessity  related ;  just  as  at  Athens  the  yevv^rai 
or  members  of  a  yivoi;,  also  called  d/j.oyu?.aKTE;, 
were  no  way  akin,  but  bore  this  name  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  union.'  Dionysius'  farther  in- 
forms us  that  Romulus  divided  the  curiae  into  de- 
cads,  i.  e.,  decads  of  gentes  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  officers  called  decurions :  each  of 
the  three  tribes,  therefore,  was  originally  composed 
of  one  hundred  gentes  {vid.  Gens)  ;  and  as  in  the 
old  legion  the  three  centuries  of  horse  corresponded 
to  the  three  tribes,  so  did  the  thirty  centuries  of 
foot  represent  the  same  number  of  curiae.  We 
need  not,  however,  infer  from  this  that  the  number 
rf  soldiers  in  each  century  was  always  a  hundred.' 

The  curiae  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
ire  only  seven :  the  Forensis,  Rapta,  Faucia  or 
Saucia,  Tatiensis,  Tifata,  Vehensis,  and  Velita. 
According  to  Livy,'  these  names  were  derived  from 
the  Sabine  women  carried  off  during  the  consualia; 
according  to  Varro,'°  from  their  leaders  {avSpec  Tjyi- 
fiovec),  by  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Eponymi ;" 
others,  again,  connect  them  with  the  neighbouring 
places.'"  The  poetical  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine women  probably  indicates,  that  at  one  time  no 
connulium,  or  right  of  intermarriage,  existed  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  till  the  former  extorted 
it  by  force  of  arms.  A  more  intimate  union  would, 
of  course,  be  the  consequence. 

Each  of  these  thirty  curiae  had  a  president  {cmio), 
who  performed  the  sacred  rights,  a  participation  in 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers." The  curiones  themselves,  forming  a  college 
of  thirty  priests,  were  presided  over  by  the  curio 
mazimus.  Moreover,  each  of  these  corporations 
had  its  common  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  the 
citizens  met  for  religious  and  other  purposes.'*  But, 
besides  the  lalls  of  the  old  corporations,  there  were 
also  other  curite  at  Rome  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses :  thus  we  read  of  the  Curia  Saliorum,  on  the 


1.  (Suet.,  Ortav.,  30.)  — 2.  (Lnmprid.,  Alox.  Sev.,  S3.)— 3. 
(Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anion.,  12.)— 4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9,  J  2;  2, 
tit.  14,  s.  37.)— 5.  (Liv.,  I.,  C.)— a.  (l^iehulir.  Hist.  Rom.,  i., 
311,  transl.)— 7.  (ii.,  7.1^8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  iv.— Ar- 
nold, Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p  25.)— 9.  (i.,  13.)— 10.  (Dionys.,  ii., 
47.)  — 11.  (Nicbuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  313,  transl.)  — 12.  (Plut., 
Kom.)— 13.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  7,  64.)— 14.  (Dionys,,  ii.,  23.) 
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Palatine  ;'  of  the  Curia  Calabra,  on  the  Capitoline 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  cnlare,  because  the 
pontifex  minor  there  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
number  of  days  between  the  kalends  and  the  nones 
of  each  month."  But  the  most  important  of  all  was 
the  curia  in  which  the  senate  generally  met ;  some- 
times simply  called  curia,  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  HostiUa,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  This,  however,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  in  its  place  Augustus  erected 
another,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Curia  Julia, 
though  it  was  still  occasionally  called  the  Curia 
Hostiha.' 

The  reader  of  Niebuhr  will  be  aware  that  the 
curiae  (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  corporatiiuisj 
were  formed  of  the  original  burghers  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes,  whose  general  assembly  was  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  whose  representatives  original- 
ly formed  the  smaller  assembly  or  senate.  They 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  exclusive  bodies,  in  whose 
hands  were  the  whole  government  and  property  ot 
the  state ;  for  the  plebs  which  grew  up  around  them, 
formed  as  it  was  of  various  elements,  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  curiffi,  had  for  a  long  time  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state  or  its  property.  Our 
own  country,  before  the  alteration  in  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  franchise  and  municipal  government,  ex- 
hibited a  parallel  to  this  state  of  things.  The  free- 
men in  many  instances  enjoyed  the  franchise,  and 
possessed  the  property  of  their  respective  boroughs, 
though  their  unprivileged  fellow-citizens  often  ex- 
ceeded them  both  in  numbers  and  influence.  But  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  exclusive  corporations  to  decline 
in  power  and  everything  else :  and  so  it  was  at 
Rome  ;  for  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the 
curiae  and  their  comitia  were  httle  more  than  a 
name  and  a  form.  The  ablatio  curia,  under  the  em- 
perors, seems  to  show  that  to  belong  to  a  curia  was 
then  no  longer  an  honour  or  an  advantage,  but  a 
burden.' 

In  later  ages,  curia  signified  the  senate  of  a  colo- 
ny in  opposition  to  the  senatus  of  Rome.  {Yii. 
CoLONiA,  p.  282.)  Respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  see  Comitia,  p.  295. 

CURIA'TA  COMI'TIA.     {Vid.  Comitia) 

CURIO.     {Vid.  Curi^.) 

KYRTOS  (ffvpsof)  signifies  generally  the  person 
that  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such  mem- 
bers of  a  family  as  the  law  presumes  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  mi- 
nors and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest  male 
relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families,  would 
all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious  func- 
tions exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications  of  all 
these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  combined  in 
one  class,  designated  by  the  term  Kvpioc,  were  the 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom,  and,  when 
citizens,  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise  (tem/uo) 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law-courts  as  plain- 
tiffs or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their  several  char- 
ges ;  in  the  case  of  the  Ki'piof  being  a  resident 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  be  supplied 
by  his  Athenian  patron  (n-poorar^f).  The  duties  to 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  performance, 
the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings as  to  their  appointment,  are  mentioned  un- 
der their  more  usual  title.     {Vid.  Epitropoi.) 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  especially 
designated  icvpiai  in  the  Attic  laws  was,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  wid- 
ows, or  persons  separated  from  their  husbands.  K 
a  citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 


1.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  11.)— 2.  (Facciol.,  s.  v.) 
Italy,  vol.  i.,  p.  402.)— 4.  (Heinecc,  x.,  24.) 
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the  son,  or  the  father,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  marriage  ;  and  take  care,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a  prop- 
er settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride  brought 
him  in  the  way  of  dower  (anori/iiiiia,  Harpocr.)-  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  of  a  di- 
vorce, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Kvpio;  that  had  be- 
trothed her  to  receive  her  back  and  recover  the 
dowry,  or,  at  all  events,  alimony  from  the  husband 
or  his  representatives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman 
had  died  intestate,  without  leaving  such  relations  as 
above  mentioned  surviving,  these  duties  devolved 
upon  the  next  of  kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of 
marrying  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
her,  whether  it  were  great  or  small.'  If  the  fortune 
were  small,  and  he  were  unwilling  to  marry  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  accord- 
ing to  a  regulation  of  Solon  ;'  if  it  were  large,  he 
might,  it  appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away 
•lom  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in 
?[te  lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe- 
male oi-phans  against  the  neglect  or  craelty  of  their 
kinsmen ;  as  one  of  Solon's,'  whereby  they  could 
compel  their  kinsmen  to  endow  or  marry  them  ;  and 
another,  which,  after  their  marriage,  enabled  any 
Athenian  to  bring  an  action  kokuscu^,  to  protect 
them  against  the  craelty  of  their  husbands  ;*  and  the 
archon  was  specially  intrusted  with  power  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf  upon  all  occasions.'  {Yid.  Ca- 
cosis.) 

*CURMA,  CURMI,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
species  of  Ale  mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscor- 
ides.     {Vid.  Cerevisia.) 

CURSO'RES  were  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
run  before  the  carriage  of  their  musters,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  They  were  not 
used  during  the  times  of  the  Republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  slaves  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  frequent- 
ly been  Numidians.'  The  word  cursores  was  also 
applied  to  all  slaves  whom  their  masters  employed  in 
carrying  letters,  messages,  (Sec' 

CURSUS.     (Vid.  CiKcus,  p.  256.) 

»CURU'CA  or  CURRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  under  the  name  of  iTToAaif.'  Gaza  trans- 
lates this  Gieek  term  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anthus  pra- 
tcnsis,  Bechstein. 

CURU'LIS  SELLA.     (Fiii.  Sella  Chkulis.) 

CURRUS,  dim.  CURRI'CULUM  (ap^n),  a  Char- 
iot, a  Car.  These  terms  appear  to  have  denoted 
those  two-wheeled  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons which  were  open  overhead,  thus  differing  from 
the  carpentum,  and  closed  in  front,  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  cisium.  One  of  the  most  essen- 
tial articles  in' the  construction  of  the  currus  was 
the  uvTv^,  or  rim ;  and  it  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
the  chariots  which  are  represented  either  in  this  ar- 
ticle, or  at  p.  66, 209,  253.  ( Vid.  Antyx.)  Another 
indispensable  part  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  (^fiyi- 
KOf  afuv'),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm.'° 
The  cars  of  Juno  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
{tTtdripio;,  xi^tcof  dfuf").  One  method  of  making 
a  chariot  less  hable  to  be  overturned  was  to  length- 
en its  axle,  and  thus  to  widen  the  base  on  which  it 
stood.    The  axle  was  firmly  fixed  under  the  body 


1.  (Bnnsen,  De  Jure  Hseved.  Athen.,  p.  46.)— 2.  (Deraosth., 
c.  Macart.,  1068.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic,  xii.,  p.  298.)— 4.  (Petit.,  Leg. 
Alt.,  543.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  o.  Macart.,  1076.)— 6.  (Senec,  Ep., 
87, 126.— Mart.,  iii.,  47;  xii.,  24.— Petron.,  28.)— 7.  (Suet.,Ner., 
19.-Tit.,  9.— Tacit.,  Agrric.,  43.)— S.  (H.  A.,  Ti.,  7.)— 9.  (Horn., 
11.,  v.,  838;  imitated  by  Virgil,  "fagiuus  axis;"  Georg.,  iii., 
172.)— 10    (Plin.,  H.  N.,3tvi.,84.)— 11.  (Horn.,  U.,  v.,723  ;  xiu.. 


of  the  chanot,  which,  in  reference  to  this  circum- 
stance, was  called  vneprspia,  and  which  was  often 
made  of  wicker-work,  enclosed  by  the  avrvf-  Fat 
(AjTTOf')  and  pressed  olives  (amurca?)  were  used  to 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  (kvkXo,  rpoxoi,  rota)  revolved  upon 
the  axle,*  as  in  modern  carriages  ;  and  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of  pins 
(iliioloi)  into  the  extremities  of  the  axle  (JiKpa^ovia). 
Pelops  obtained  his  celebrated  victory"  over  CEno- 
maus  through  the  artifice  of  Hippodamia,  who, 
wishing  to  marry  Pelops,  persuaded  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  his  adversary,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  his  ear,  or  to  insert 
one  of  wax.'  She  thus  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  CEnomaus,  and  then  married  the 
conqueror  in  the  race. 

Sir  W.  Gell  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  the 
wheels  of  three  cars  which  were  found  at  Pompeii : 
"  The  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  hke  the  mod- 
ern, 4  feet  3  inches  diameter,  10  spokes,  a  little 
thicker  at  each  end.'"  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  From 
Xenophon  we  learn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
battle.  After  each  excursion  the  wheels  were  ta- 
ken off  the  chariot,  which  was  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  wee  put  on  agnin 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  use.' 

The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as  follows  : 

(a.)  'The  nave,  called  ■kXtdivt)?  X""""'?,  modiolus.' 
The  last  two  terras  are  founded  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  to  a  modius  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
strengthened  by  being  bound  with  an  iron  ring, 
called  TrXrifivoderov.^" 

(b.)  The  spokes,  Kvrjiiai  (literally,  the  legs),  radii. 
We  have  seen  that  the  spokes  were  sometimes  ten 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  eight 
(/tO/cAo  oKTaKVTi/ia^^),  six,  or  four.  Instead  of  being 
of  wood,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con- 
structed by  Vulcan,  were  of  silver  (jaMorum  irgen- 
teus  ordo^^). 

(c.)  The  felly,  irvf."  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar" 
or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used  for  the  rim  of 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist  in  produ- 
cing the  requisite  curvature."  The  felly  was,  how- 
ever, composed  of  separate  pieces,  called  arcs  (dipl- 
(5ff").  Hence  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  that,  as 
a  "  wheel  revolves,  first  one  apsis  is  at  the  highest 
point,  and  then  another."  Hesiod"  evidently  in- 
tended to  recommend  that  a  wheel  should  consist 
of  four  pieces. 

(d.)  The  tire,  iTriauTpov,  canihus.  Homer"  de- 
scribes the  chariot  of  Juno  as  having  a  tire  of 
bronze  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  is 
more  ornamental  than  con'ect :  "  Aurea  summa  cur- 
vatura  rota.""    The  tire  was  commonly  of  iron. °° 

AU  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an- 
cient chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  represent- 
ation of  which  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chariot,  which  is  in  some  parts  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  (l>vft6(,  temo).  It  was  firmly 
fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  whence 
the  destruction  of  Phaethon's  chariot  is  represented 

1.  (Horn.,  n.,  Dtxiii.,  335,  436.— He-iiod,  Scut.,  300.)— 2.  (lo. 
Tzetzes  in  Hes.,  Scut.,  309,)  — 3.  (Ptoi.,  H.  N.,  xt.,  8.)— 4. 
(Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.)— 5.  (Pherecydes,  ap.  Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rliod., 
i.,  752.)— 6.  (Pompeiana,  Loud.,  1819,  p.  133.)— 7.  (Horn.,  n. 
v.,  722.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  726;  xxiii ,  339.  — Hesiod,  Scut., 
309.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  3.)— 10.  (Pollux, 
Onom.)  — 11.  (n.,  v.,  723.)  — 12.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  108.)— 13. 
(Horn.,  II.,  v.,  724.)— 14.  (II.,  iv.,  482^86.)— 15.  (11.,  xxi.,  37, 
38,  compared  with  Theocrit.,  ixv.,  247-251.) — 16.  (Hesiod,  Od. 
ct  Dies,  426.)— 17.  (1.  c.)— 18.  (II.,  v.,  725.)— 19.  (Met.,  ii.,  107'.) 
—20.  (Hesychius.— Quintil.,  Inst.  Or  ,  i.,  5,  p.  88,  ed.  Spaliing  ( 
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St  the  circumstance  of  the  pole  and  axle  being  torn 
■^.sunder  (temone  revulsus  axis^).  At  the  other  end 
[uKpopfii/uov)  the  pole  was  attached  to  the  yoke, 
either  by  a  pin  (£/i6o/lof),  as  shown  in  the  chariot 
above  engraved,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes  and  bands. 

{Vid.  JCGDM.) 

Carnages  with  two,  or  even  three  poles  were 
used  by  iliie  Lyuiacii.^  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  have  used  more 
than  one  pole  and  one  yoke,  and  the  currus  thus 
constructed  was  commonly  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  their  necks,  and  there- 
fore called  Si^vyec  liTTi-oi,'  amupis,*  "gemini  jji- 
gales,"*  "  equi  bijuges."° 

If  a  third  horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may 
iave  been  intended  to  take  the  place  of  either  of 
the  yoke  horses  (fiiyios  iiriroi)  which  might  happen 
to  be  disabled.  The  horse  so  attached  was  called 
vafyfjopog.  When  Patroclus  returned  to  battle  in 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  two  hnmortal  horses,  Xan- 
thus  and  Balius,  were  placed  under  the  yoke ;  a 
third,  called  Pedasus,  and  mortal,  was  added  on  the 
night  hand ;  and,  having  been  slain,  caused  confu- 
sion, until  the  driver  cut  the  harness  by  which  this 
third  horse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.'  Ginzrot' 
has  published  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three 
torses  from  Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  at  Vi- 
enna. The  iTrvrof  Trap^opoi  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut  at  top  of 
next  column.)    We  also  observe  traces  passing  be- 


tween the  two  avTvyec,  and  proceeding  from  th« 
front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  horse. 
These  probably  assisted  in  attaching  the  third  or  ex- 
tra horse. 

The  Latin  name  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  biga. 
{Vid.  BioA.)  When  a  third  horse  was  added,  it 
was  called  triga ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  a  char- 
iot and  four  was  called  quadriga;  in  Greek,  Terpa- 
opia  or  TidpiTTTTog. 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a  quad- 
riga after  the  manner  already  represented,  the  two 
strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke,  and 
the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  means  of 
ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epithets 
aeipaloc  or  aei.pa(jj6po(:,  and  funalis  or  funarius,  for  a 
horse  so  attached.'  The  two  exterior  horses  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  as  the  right 
and  the  left  trace-horse.  In  a  chariot-race  descri- 
bed by  Sophocles,"  the  driver,  aiming  to  pass  the 
goal,  which  is  on  his  left  hand,  restrains  the  nearest 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  which  was  far- 
thest from  it,  viz.,  the  horse  in  traces  on  the  right 
hand  {de^cov  6'  avecg  ceipalov  1-ktzov).  In  the  splen- 
did triumph  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
the  trace-horses  of  his  car  were  ridden  by  two  of 
his  young  relations.  Tiberius  rode,  as  Suctoniuj 
relates,  "  sinisteriore  funali  equo,"  and  Mar'«litis 
"  dexteriore  funali  equo."  As  the  works  of  aicienl 
art,  especially  fictile  vases,  abound  in  representa- 
tions of  quadrigae,  numerous  instances  may  be  ob- 
served in  which  the  two  middle  horses  (6  ^'ffof 
(5eff6c  Kai  6  fieaog  dpcarepog^)  are  yoked  together  as 
in  a  biga ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  have  coUare 
(XlTraSva)  equally  with  the  yoke-horses,  we  may 
presume  that  from  the  top  of  these  proceeded  the 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  by 
which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to  draw  it.  The 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  the  chariot  of 
Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found  at  Canosa.' 
The  reins  oi"  the  two  middle  horses  pass  through 


rings  at  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  All  the  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  mentioned  are  still  more 
distinctly  seen  in  the  second  figure,  taken  from  a 
tena-cotta  at  Vienna.'      It  represents   a  chariot 


I.  (Ovid,  Mot.,  ii.,  316.)— 2.  (iEschyl.,  Pers.,  47.)— 3.  (Horn., 
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overthrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus.  The 
charioteer  having  fallen  backward,  the  pole  and 
yoke  are  thrown  upward  into  the  air;  the  two 
trace-horses  have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  the 
two  yoke-horses  arc  prancing  on  their  hind  legs. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  numerous 


I.  (Isid.,  Orig.,xviii.,35,)— 2,  (Electra,  690-738.)— 3.  (Schol 
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works  of  art,  the  currus  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
four  horses  without  either  yoke  or  pole  ;  for  we  see 
two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two  to 
the  left,  as  in  the  beautiful  cameo  on  p.  334, 1st  col., 
which  exhibits  Apollo  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  tf  the  ancients  really  drove  the  quadriga 
thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose  the  charioteer 
to  have  checked  its  speed  by  pulling  up  the  horses, 
and  leaning  with  his  whole  body  backward,  so  as  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at  its  hindermost  bor- 
der scrape  the  ground,  an  act  and  an  attitude  which 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  intended  in  antique 
representations. 

The  currus,  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to  carry 
two  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called  in 
Greek  di^poc.  One  of  the  two  was,  of  course,  the 
driver.  He  was  called  Jivioxo;:,  because  he  held  the 
reins,  and  his  companion  %apai6anig,  from  going  by 
his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all  respects  supe- 
rior, the  T!apai6a.TjiQ  was  often  obliged  to  place  him- 
self hehM  the  riv'wxot.  He  is  so  represented  in  the 
biga  at  p.  66,  and  in  the  Ihad'  Achilles  himself  stands 
behind  his  charioteer  Automedon.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  personage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his 
own  carriage,  and  then  an  inferior  may  be  his  tto- 
padiiTTii,  as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (Trap' 
6i  Maxduv  jiatve'),  and  Juno,  holding  the  reins  and 
whip,  conveys  Minerva,  who  is  in  full  armour.'  In 
such  cases  a  kindness,  or  even  a  compliment,  was 
conferred  by  the  driver  upon  him  whom  he  convey- 
ed, as  when  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  "  himself 
holding  the  reins,  made  Plato  his  frapoiddrjjf."*  In 
the  contest  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
which  was  so  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology,  CEno- 
maus  intrusts  the  reins  to  the  unfaithful  Myrtilus, 
and  assumes  the  place  of  his  napaiSu-Tis,  while  Pe- 
lops  himself  drives  with  Hippodamia  as  his  irapai- 
idrif,  thus  honouring  her  in  return  for  the  service 
she  had  bestowed.' 

The  Persepolitan  sculptmes,  and  the  innumera- 
ble paintings  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  concur 
with  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  authors,  in 
showing  how  commonly  chariots  were  employed  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  Greek  poetry  of 
the  heroic  ages  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  ear- 
ly prevalence  of  the'same  custom  in  Greece.  The 
aptarne^,  i.  e.,  the  nobility,  or  men  of  rank,  who 
wore  complete  suits  of  armour,  aU  took  their  char- 
iots with  them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  them- 
selves in  front.'  Such  were  the  wirEff,  or  cavalry 
of  the  Homeric  period ;  the  precursors  of  those  who, 
after  some  centuries,  adopted  the  less  expensive 
and  ostentatious  practice  of  riding  on  horseback, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  their 
wealth  and  station,  still  maintained  their  own  hor- 
ses, rather  to  aid  and  exhibit  themselves  individu- 
ally on  the  field  than  to  act  as  members  of  a  com- 
pact body.  In  Homer's  battles  we  find  that  the 
horseman,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  weap- 
ons, and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mour, is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of 
JTopaiSdi-ijf  (see  the  woodcut  of  the  triga,  p.  332), 
often  assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the 
chariot ;  but  that,  when  he  encounters  his  adversa- 
ry in  close  combat,  they  both  dismount,  "  springing 
from  then-  chariots  to  the  ground,"  and  leaving  them 
to  the  care  of  the  ifvloxoi.''  So  hkewise  Turnus  is 
described  by  Virgil,  "  Desiluit  Turnus  bijugis ;  pe- 
des apparat  ire  Comminus.'"  As  soon  as  the  hero 
had  finished  the  trial  of  his  strength  with  his  oppo- 
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nent,  he  returned  to  his  chariot,  one  of  the  <!nief 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  him  from  danger. 
When  Automedon  prepares  to  encounter  both  Hec- 
tor and  jEneas,  justly  fearing  the  result,  he  directs 
his  charioteer,  Alcimedon,  instead  of  driving  the 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  "  breathing  on 
his  back,'"  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  effect  his  es- 
cape in  case  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  bas-reliefs  and 
fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  often 
consisting  of  little  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the  bot 
torn  and  to  the  axle.  Unless  such  had  been  really 
their  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
how  so  great  a  multitude  of  chariots  could  have  been 
transported  across  the  /Egean  Sea.  Homer  also 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  Tor,  al- 
though a  chariot  was  large  enough  to  convey  two 
persons  standing,  not  sitting,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions was  also  used  to  carry  off  the  armour  of  the 
fallen,"  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend,^  yet  Di- 
omed,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
deliberates*  whether  to  draw  away  the  splendid 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole,  or  to  carry  it  off  on 
his  shoulder.  The  light  and  simple  construction  of 
war-chariots  is  also  supposed  by  Virgil,'  when  he 
represents  them  as  suspended  with  all  kinds  of 
armour  on  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  Picus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  unusual, 
in  the  Homeric  battles,  to  drive  three  horses,  one 
being  a  Trapijopoc :  in  a  single  instance,  that  of  Hec- 
tor, four  are  driven  together.'  In  the  games,  the 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  common  than  the  use  of  two.  The  form  of 
the  chariot  was  the  same,  except  that  it  was  more 
elegantly  decorated.  But  the  highest  style  of  or- 
nament was  reserved  to  be  displayed  in  the  quadri- 
gae, in  which  the  Roman  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the  tri- 
umphal car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with  gold 
{aureo  curru'')  and  ivory.'  The  utmost  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  enhance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  the 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  animals'  heads. 
Wreaths  of  laurel  were  sometimes  hung  round  it 
(currum  laurigenan?),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  four  snow-white  horses  "  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  be 
the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  erect 
(in  curru  stantis  eburno").  A  friend,  more  especially 
a  son,  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  same  chariot 
by  his  side.'"  When  Germanicus  celebrated  his 
triumph,  the  car  was  "  loaded"  with  five  of  his 
children  in  addition  to  himself"  The  triumphal 
car  had,  in  general,  no  pole,  the  horses  being  led  by 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  an  attribute  not  only  of  the  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  Victory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  vases,  and  sculptures 
{biga,  cui  Victoria  institerat") ;  Night  (Aox  bigis 
subvecta^^) ;  and  Aurora,  whom  Virgil  represents  as 
driving  either  two  horses"  or  four,"  in  this  agreeing 
with  the  figure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  general, 
the  poets  are  more  specific  as  to  the  numbei  of 
horses  in  the  chariots  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarely 
exceeded  two.    Jupiter,  as  the  father  of  the  gods, 
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CURRUS. 


CYCNUS. 


drives  four  white  horses  when  he  goes  armed  with 
his  thunderbolt  to  resist  the  giants  :  Pluto  is  diawn 
by  four  black  horses.     The  following  line, 

"  Quadrijugis  el  Phosbus  equis,  et  Delia  Ugis,'"- 
is  in  accordance  not  only  with  numerous  passages 
of  the  poets,  but  witli  many  works  of  art.  A  bronze 
lamp"  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  Apollo,  who  is  crowned  with 
rays  as  he  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  showing  the 
devices  on  two  gems  in  the  royal  collection  at  Ber- 
lin. That  on  tlie  left  hand,  representing  Apollo 
encircled  by  the  twelve  signs,  calls  to  mind  the  en- 


graving on  the  seal  of  Amphitryon,  "  Cum  quadri- 
gis  sol  exoriens."^  In  the  JEneid,*  Latinus  drives 
a  chariot  and  four  to  express  his  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  Apollo.  The  chariots  of  Jupiter  and 
of  the  Sun  are,  moreover,  painted  on  ancient  vases 
with  wings  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  (tzttivov  apfia  ;'  volucrcm  cui-rum'). 

These  supernatural  chariots  were  drawn  not  only 
by  horses,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  brute  or  imagi- 
nary beings.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
car  with  winged  dragons.'  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks,' Diana  by  stags,'  Venus  by  doves  or  swans, 
Minerva  by  owls,  Mercury  by  rams,  and  Apollo  by 
griffons.  To  the  car  of  Bacchus,  and,  consequently, 
of  Ariadne  (cttZ.  Capistrdm,  p.  209),  are  yoked  cen- 
taurs, tigers  and  lynxes : 

"  Tu  hijugum  pictis  insignia  frenis 
Colla  premis  lyncum."^" 

Chariots  executed  in  terra-cotta  {quadrigiB  ficti- 
les"),  in  bronze,  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  an- 
cient chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  temples  and  other  public  edi- 
fices. 


No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us"  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  employed  upon  them.  In  numerous 
instances  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race."  As  the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was 
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sometimes  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  fnf  tii- 
umphal  arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit ;  a  jj 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  families,  c'ari- 
ots  were  displayed  as  the  indications  of  rani,  Ci- the 
memorials  of  conquest  and  of  triumph.' 
CUSTODES.  (Vid.  Comitia,  p.  297.) 
CY'ATHUS  (Kvado^),  a  Greek  and  RomaT  liqnid 
measure,  containing  one  twelfth  of  the  scxtarius, 
or  0825  of  a  pint  English.  It  was,  in  later  times 
at  least,  the  measure  of  the  common  drinking-glass 
among  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks."  The  form  of  the  cyathus  used  at  ban- 
quets was  that  of  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  which 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  the  drinking-cups  from 
the  large  vessel  (Kparrip)  in  which  it  was  mixed.' 
Two  of  these  cyathi  are  represented  in  the  aDn>  xed 
woodcut  from  the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  iv.,  ]k  Vi 


Th°.  cyathua  Tas  the  uneia,  considered  with  rd- 
erence  to  the  scxtarius  as  the  unit :  hence  we  have 
sextans  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth  of  the 
sextarius,  or  two  cyathi,  quadrans  for  one  contain- 
ing three  cyathi,  triens  for  four  cyathi,  quincunx  for 
five  cyathi,  &c.' 

»CYCLAM'T^-'US  {KvuXafUvoi),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  r..t;iitions  two  species.  The  first  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Cyclamen  EuropiBum,  or  common 
Sow-bread.  A  bout  the  second  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Dodonaeus  and  Hardouin 
conclude  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  {Salanum  dul- 
camara) ;  but  Sprengel  follows^Gesner  in  referring 
it  to  the  Lonicera  periclymenum,  or  Woodbine.' 

*CYCNUS  (kvkvoc).  This  appellation,  as  Adams 
remarks,  is  generally  applied  to  the  Anas  Cycnus, 
L.,  or  Wild  Swan  ;  but  sometimes  also  to  the^nas 
Olor,  or  Tame  Swan.  It  is  to  the  wild  swan  thai 
the  Homeric  epithet  dcwTuxoSnpoc,  "  long-necked,'' 
is  particularly  apphcable."  "  It  is  to  this  species 
(the  Anas  Cycnus),"  observes  Griffith,  "that  the 
ancients  attributed  so  melodious  a  voice :  but  this 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal.  It 
was  contested  by  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  .-Elian  ;  and 
even  Virgd  speaks  only  of  the  disagreeable  cries  of 
the  swan.  Some  moderns  have,  notwithstanding, 
adopted  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancients  on  this 
subject,  and,  even  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves  of  its  truth.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
from  all  creditable  evidence,  that  the  opinion  is  ut- 
terly unfounded.  The  swan  neither  sings  during 
its  lifetime,  nor,  as  some  assert,  just  before  its 
death.  The  comparatively  modern  discovery  of  the 
Black  Swan  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Cycnus  Niger  of  antiquity  was  not  altogether  a 
fabulous  creature."' 
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GYMBALUM. 


CYNOCEPHALI. 


♦CYDONIUM  MALUM,  the  Quince,  the  fruit  of 
the  Pirus  Cydonia.  The  name  arose  from  that  of 
the  city  of  Cydon,  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  first 
brought  to  Greece,  Cato  first  gave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Cotoneum  malum,  and  Pliny  followed  him. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  several  varieties  of  the 
Quince  ;  thus  the  true  ones  (itv&uvio)  were  small 
and  round ;  another  kind,  the  arpovBeia,  was  of  a 
large  size,  and  sweeter  than  the  former.  Columella 
enumerates  three  kinds,  namely,  Siruthea,  Mustea, 
and  Chrysomela.  The  last,  however,  helongs  to  the 
orange  family.  The  Quince-tree  is  still  called  kv- 
(!<jK«i  in  northern  Greece.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  with  the  apple-tree.' 

i^CYMINDIS  (KVfitvS!;).     (Vid.  Hiekax.) 

CYCLAS  [kvkMc)  was  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
women,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was  affix- 
ed, inlaid  with  gold. 

*'  Htec  nunc  aurcUa  cyclade  signat  kumum."^ 

Alexander  Severus,  in  his  other  attempts  to  re- 
strain the  luxury  of  his  age,  ordained  that  women 
should  only  possess  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  unciae  of 
gold.^  The  cyclas  appears  to  have  been  usually 
made  of  some  thin  material  {tenui  in  cyclade*).  It 
is  related,  among  other  instances  of  Caligula's  ef- 
feminacy, that  he  sometimes  went  into  public  in  a 
garment  of  this  description.'  For  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  see  Ruperti,  ad  Juv.,  vi.,  259. 

CYMBA  {Kv/i67i)  is  derived  from  kv/xSo;,  a  hollow, 
and  is  employed  to  signify  any  small  kind  of  boat 
used  on  lakes,  rivers,  &c.'  It  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  the  aKanov  and  scapha. 
{Vid.  AcATioN.) 

CYMBALUM  (KvjiOaTjiv),  a  musical  instrument, 
in  the  shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
one  in  each  hand,  by  the  performer,  and  played  by 
being  struck  against  each  other.  The  word  is  ori- 
ginally Greek,  being  derived  from  Kt!|u6of,  a  hollow, 
with  which  the  Latin  cymba,  cymiium,  &c.,  seem  to 
be  connected.  In  Greek  it  has  several  other  sig- 
nifications, as  the  cone  of  a  helmet ;'  it  is  also 
used  for  apdavta,'  the  vessel  of  purification  placed 
at  the  door  of  a  house  where  there  had  been  death.' 
Besides  this,  it  is  often  employed  metaphorically  for 
an  empty,  noisy  person,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  xiii.,  1, 
or,  as  Tiberius  Caesar  called  Apion  the  grammarian, 
Cymialum  mundi."  In  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
used  for  a  church  or  convent-bell,  and  sometimes 
for  the  dome  of  a  church." 


Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  found  on  ancient 
monuments,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
names  have  been  preserved  by  the  grammarians 
and  lexicographers  ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
one  with  the  other.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  was 
termed  Kpov/zara,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinct 
from  the  Kporala,  as  Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose, 
cannot  now  be  exactly  described.  ( Vii.  Ckota- 
LUM.)  The  preceding  drawing  of  a  icpov/xa  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  marble,  and  inserted  on  the  author- 
ity of  Spohn.' 

The  Kpi^Sa^M  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo'  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  chorus 
of  Delians.  The  scabilla  or  Kpovm^M  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  with  the  foot,  and 
inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  performer ;  they  were 
used  by  flute-players,  perhaps  to  beat  time  to  their 
music' 

Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  izlaTayfi,  an  in- 
vention of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,*  and 
its  diminutive  'KXarayuiviov,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Julius  Pollux  and  Hesychius,'  appears  to 
have  been  a  child's  rattle ;  6fi)6a^a,  the  two  parts 
of  which  Suidas  tells  us'  were  made  of  different 
materials,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound ;  kotv- 
Aaj,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  jEschylus,  with 
several  others  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  De  Cym- 
balis,  but  perhaps  without  suflicient  authority. 

The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a  han- 
dle. It  was  commonly  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes.'  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbalistria  is  I  aken  from 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  ou  the  authority  of 
Lampe.     See  also  the  figure  in  page  189. 


1.  (Plra.,  II.  N.,  IV.,  II.— Columell.,  T.,  10.— OviJ,  A.  A.,iii., 
705.— Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  132.)— 2.  (Prop.,  IV.,  vii., 
W.)— 3.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  c.  41.)— 4.  (Jut.,  li.,  259.)— 5. 


(Suet.,  Cal.,  52.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  14.— ^n.,  vi.,  303.) 
7,  (Salmas.,  Eierc.  Plin.,  385.)— 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Euri] 


,       .       I.)- 

,,  , , ,     w.  (Hesych.,  s.  V.) — 9.  (Eurip., 

A'cest.,  98.)— 10.  (PUii.  iu  Prief.,  H.  N.)— II.  (Guilin,  Descr. 
•  Soph.,  147.) 


The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument,  be- 
ing used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Juno, 
and  all  the  earher  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the  East,  from 
whence,  through  the  Phcenicians,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Spain.'  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  2Chron., 
v.,  12,  13. — Nehem.,  xii.,  27)  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first  heat 
of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  which 
were  introduced  from  Etruria.' 

For  sistrum,  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  cymiala,  see  Sistrum. 

*CYNOCEPH'ALI  (Kwoaei^aloi.),  a  fabulous  race, 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
others  as  dwelhng  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  The 
Cynocephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  in  real- 
ity a  species  of  large  baboon,  with  elongated,  dog- 
like head,  flat  and  compressed  cheeks,  projecting 
and  strong  teeth,  and  a  forehead  depressed  below 


1.  (Miscell.,  sec.  I,  art.  vi.,  fig.  44.)— 2.  (161-164.)— 3.  (Pol 
lux,  Onom.,  i.,  33.)— 4.  (Pol.,  viii.,  6.)— 5,  (s.  v.)— 6.  (s.  v.)- 
7.  (Rana,  1305.)  —  8.  (Compare  Martial's  Bxtica  Crujnat*  1- 
9.  (xiuiix.,  9.) 
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the  level  of  the  superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Not- 
withstanding this  close  approximation  to  the  shape 
01  the  dog's  head,  the  form  and  position  of  the  eyes, 
combined  with  the  similarity  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
gave  to  these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity 
as  striking  as  it  is  disgusting.' 

'CYNOGLOSSUM  (icvvoyTiaaaov  or  -of),  the 
Hounds'-tongue,  or  Cynoglossum  officinale.  Cul- 
pepper, the  English  herbahst,  says,  with  respect  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  "  it  is  called  Hounds'- 
tongue  because  it  ties  the  tongues  of  dogs  ;  wheth- 
er true  or  not,  I  have  never  tried."" 

II.  The  name  of  a  fish  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 
Rondelet  supposes  it  a  species  of  the  Bouglossus  or 
Sole.' 

»CyNOCRAMBE  (,KvvoKpd/d7i),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  sets  down  as  the 
Chenopodium  album,  or  white  Goose-foot ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  joins  Bauhin  in  hold- 
ing it  to  be  the  Thelygonum  cynocrambe.* 

*CYNOMYIA  (Kvvofivta),  the  Dog-fly,  or  Musca 
canina.^ 

*CYNORAIS'TES  {KwopalaTris),  the  Dog-tick,  or 
Acarus  Ricinus,  L.® 

*CYNOK'ODON  (Kvvopodov).  "  None  of  the  com- 
mentators," observes  Adams,  "offer  any  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was  ;  but,  as  the  word  signifies  the 
Dog-rose,  or  Rosa  canina,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  KwoaCarov."'' 

♦CYNOSBATUM  (,Kvv6a6aTov).  "  The  comment- 
ators are  not  quite  agreed  respecting  this  plant,"  | 
observes  Adams.  "  Dierbach  makes  it  to  be  the 
Rosa  pomifcra ;  Sprengel  follows  Dodonaeus  in  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Rosa  canina,  or  Hep-tree ;  and 
Stackhouse  at  first  inclines  to  this  opinion,  but  af- 
terward decides  in  favour  of  the  Rubus  Idaus.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  Rosa 
caniTia.."^ 

'CYNOPS  (Kvvuf).  Both  Sprengel  and  Stack- 
house  call  this  plant  Plantago  Gynops,  but  the  latter 
hesitates  about  making  it  the  P.  Psyllium,  or  Flea- 
svort.' 

♦CYPE'RUS  {nvvEipoi  or  -ov),  the  Cyperus  ro- 
tundus,  a  plant  still  very  common  on  the  Greek 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus  as  an  agree- 
able plant,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and  Ni- 
cander.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  roots  are  taken 
medicinally  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  stringing  and  bringing  the  roots 
to  Athens,  and  for  tying  the  wUd  figs  on  the  culti- 
vated tree." 

*GYPRUS  (/tiia-pof),  a  plant ;  according  to  Pliny, 
the  same  with  the  Liguslrum.  Martyn,  however, 
remarks,  that  Prosper  Alpinus  found  plenty  of  plants 
.n  Egypt  answering  to  Dioscorides'  description  of 
she  Cyprus,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Italian  Ligustrum,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  in  Egypt. 
It  has  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adams,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  Lawsonia,  either  the  incrmis  or  the 
alba,  Lam." 

*CYTTSUS  (/ciiriffof).  "  There  has  been  consid- 
erable diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this  plant. 
The  point,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
settled  by  Martyn  and  Sprengel  in  favour  of  the 
Medicago  arborca,  or  Tree  Medick."  Sibthorp  found 
the  M.  arborca  growing  among  the  rocks  around 
.Athens." 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  30;  viii.,  54;  xixvii.,  9.)— 2.  (Diosoor., 
IV.,  128. — Atltims,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 3.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  321.) — 4. 
(Dioacor.,  iv.,  l'.)2.— Adums,  Appoud.,  3.  v.) — 5.  (.^lian,  N.  A., 
IV.,  51.)— 6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xvii.,  300.— Aristul.,  II.  P.,  v.,  25.)— 7. 
(Thcophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  4.)— 8.  (Thoophrust.,  II.  P.,  iii.,  18.— 
Dioscor.,  i.,  123. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,  vii.,  8.)— 10.  (Thooplirast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8;  iv.,  10.— Dioscor.,  i., 
4. — Adams,  Append.,  s.v.)— II.  (Tlieophrast.,  Fr.,  iv.,  25. — Di- 
oscor., 1.,  124.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvi.,  18.— Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Eclog., 
ii.  18.)— 12.  (Thcophrast  ,  II.  P.,  i.,  6.— Dioscor.,  iv..  111.) 
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DACTYLIOTHE'CA  {SaKTv\ioef,,i,i),  a  case  or 
box  where  rings  were  kept.'    The  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of  jewels.    We 
learn  from  Pliny=  that  Scaurus,  the  stepson  of  Sulla, 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collection 
of  this  kind,  and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pom- 
pey  brought  to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithradates, 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.    Julius  Cassar  also 
placed  six  dactyliotheoae  in  the  Temple  of  Venu-s 
Genetrix.^ 
DACTTLUS  {^SdKTv^oi;).     (Vid.  Pes). 
DADU'CHUS  {SifSovxoe).     (Vid.  Eledsinia). 
D^DA'LA  (AatiaXa),  a  festival  celebrated  in  • 
Bceotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  surnamed  Nv/ifeva/ihTj 
or  Te?.cia.*    Its  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  arc 
thus  described  by  Pausanias  :'  Hera  was  once  aogiy 
with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  herself  to  Euboea.    Zeus 
not  being  able  to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to 
Cithffiron,  who  then  governed  Plataeee,  and  who  was 
said  to  be  unequalled  in  wisdom.    He  advised  Zeus 
to  get  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  Plateea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.    Zeus 
followed  the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.     But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off"  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.    In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation,  the  Platasans  solemnized  the 
festival  of  the  daedala,  which  owes  its  name  to  Aoi- 
(JaAffi,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  stat- 
ues and  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious  work- 
manship were  designated.'    Pausanias  was  told  that 
the  festival  was  held  every  seventh  year ;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  it  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  though 
he  was  unable  to  discover  the  exact  time. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  two  festivals  of 
this  name  :  one,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  PLi- 
taeans  alone,  was  called  the  lesser  Dczdala  (Aaiiala 
fuKpd),  and  was  held  in  the  following  manner :  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  was  the  greatest 
oak-forest  of  Bceotia,  and  in  it  a  number  of  oak- 
trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Plataeans  went,  and  ex- 
posed pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens,  atten- 
tively watching  upon  which  tree  any  of  the  birds, 
after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle  ;  and 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled  were 
cut  down  and  worked  into  dsedala,  i.  c.,  roughly- 
hewn  statues. 

The  great  Dcedala  (AaWaXo  fiiyaJ-a),  in  the  cele- 
bration of  which  the  Plertaeans  were  joined  by  the 
other  Bceotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year ;  be- 
cause at  one  time,  when  the  Plataeans  were  absent 
from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been  cele- 
brated for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of  the 
lesser  Dasdala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in  the 
manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plataea;,  Coronea,  Thespis, 
Tanagi-a,  Chaeronea,  Orchomenos,  Lebadea,  and 
Thebes  ;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in  com- 
mon. 'The  BcEotians  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  and 
raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the  pro- 
cession. The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lot  in  what 
order  they  were  to  form  the  procession,  and  drove 
their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and  up  Mount 
Githaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  togethei  i 
like  stones.     This  ajtar  was  covered  with  a  quanti- 


1.  (Mart.,  li.,  59.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  iixvii. 
4.  (Paus  ,  ix.,  2,  5.)— 5.  (Paus.,  ix.,  3,  1, 
ic,  s.  v.  AaiSoKoi.) 


,  5.)— 3.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)- 
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ty  of  dry  woo  J,  and  the  towns,  persons  of  rank,  and 
other  wealthy  inJividuals,  offered  each  a  heifer  to 
Hera  and  a  bull  to  Zeus,  with  plenty  of  wine  and 
incense,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  the  dasdala 
upon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient means,  it  was  customary  to  offer  small  sheep ; 
but  all  their  offerings  were  burned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  wealthier  persons.  The  fire 
consumed  both  offerings  and  altar,  and  the  immense 
flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  daedala  given  by 
Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the  story 
related  by  Plutarch,'  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pla- 
taean  dffidala ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  Plutarch 
represents  Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcomenes,  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  ihe  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Daedala  instead  of  Plataea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Bceotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  elements.^ 

♦DACIIYD'ION  (c'a(cpa(!iov),  a  name  for  Scam- 
mony,  given  to  it  by  Alexander  of  Tralles.    {Vid. 

SCAJIMONI.4.)' 

*DACT'YLI  {6uKTv}.oi),  the  fruit  of  the  Palm- 
tree  The  earlier  Greek  writers  called  this  by  the 
names  of  <polvLKe^,  ^oiviKo^  ^iikavot,  and  i^oLvmoOd- 
Aavoc.  The  appellation  6uiiTv?.Qi  occurs  first  in  the 
works  of  the  medical  authors,  but  came  afterward 
into  general  use ;  from  it  the  name  of  the  fruit  in 
question  is  derived  in  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe.  Thus  they  are  called  dactyles  in  Spanish, 
daltili  in  Italian,  datleln  in  German,  and  dates  in 
French  and  English.     {Vid.  Pucemx.)* 

♦DAMASO'NIUM  { 6afiaac>viov ),  a  plant,  the 
EAUie,  acjording  to  Galen,  with  the  uXiciia  of  Dios- 
eorides.  Stephens  calls  it  Plantago  aquatica.  Cor- 
dus,  Sprengel,  and  Sibthorp  accordingly  acknowl- 
edge it  as  the  Water  Plantain,  or  Alisma  plantago, 
J,' 

DAMNI  INJURIA  ACTIO.  The  Aquilia  lex, 
in  the  first  chapter,  provided  that,  if  a  man  unlaw- 
fully (injuria)  killed  a  slave  or  quadruped  (ju<s  pecu- 
dum  numero  sit)  whicli  belonged  to  another,  he  was 
bound  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that 
the  slave  or  animal  had  within  the  year  preceding 
the  unlawful  act.  By  the  third  chapter  he  was 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
unlawful  act.  A  person  whose  slave  was  killed 
[injuria)  might  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi- 
tally (capitali  crimine),  or  might  bring  his  action  for 
damage  under  this  lex.  The  actions  of  the  lex 
Aquilia  (actiones  directa)  were  limited  to  damage 
done  by  actual  contact  (corpore),  and  only  the  owner 
of  the  thing  damaged  could  sue.  Afterward,  an 
i.;tio  utilis  was  given  in  the  case  where  the  injury 
vas  done  corpori  but  not  corpore ;  as  if  a  man  per- 
Buailed  a  neighbour's  slave  to  get  up  a  {ree,  and  he 
(ell  down  and  died,  or  was  injured  :  such  actio  was 
also  given  to  him  who  had  a  jus  in  re.' 

DAMNUM  signifies  generally  any  injury  to  a  per- 
son's property,  and  it  is  either  damnum  factum, 
datum,  damage  done,  or  damnum  infectum,  metu- 
endum,  damage  apprehended.  {Vid.  Damxum  In- 
'fectu.m.)  Damage  done  to  our  actual  property  is 
simply  called  damnum  ;  that  damage  which  is 
caused  by  our  being  prevented   from  acquiring  a 
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certain  gain  is  called  lucrum  cessans :  both  are 
sometimes  comprehended  under  the  phrase  "  id 
quod  interest,"  though  this  expression  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  that  compensation  which  a  man 
claims  beyond  the  baie  value  of  the  thing  damaged, 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  the  bare  loss  only.  To 
make  good  any  damage  done  is  called  damnum 
praestare. 

The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  chance  {casus) 
or  the  acts  of  human  beings,  which,  when  charac- 
terized by  dolus  malus  or  culpa,  become  damnum 
in  the  restricted  and  legal  sense.  {Vid.  Cdlpa.) 
Delay  {mora)  is  included  by  some  writers  under  the 
causes  of  damnum,  but  it  might  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  is  damage  not  done,  but 
apprehended.  For  instance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
mischief  might  happen  to  his  property  from  the  di- 
lapidated state  of  his  neighbour's  buildings,  he  could 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  occupier  who 
had  a  jus  in  re,  or  even  from  the  possessor,  securi- 
ty {cautio)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre- 
hended. The  mode  of  obtaining  this  cautio  was 
by  the  damni  infecti  actio.  The  actor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio,  calum- 
nisE  causa.  If  the  cautio  was  not  given  within  the 
time  named  by  the  judex,  the  actor  was  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  the  ruinous  edifice.  If  a  man's 
house  fell  and  injured  the  house  of  a  neighbour  be- 
fore any  cautio  had  been  given,  the  sufferer  had  no 
right  of  action,  if  the  person  whose  house  had  tum- 
bled down  was  content  to  relinquish  all  right  to 
what  had  fallen  on  his  neighbour's  premises.' 

DAMOSTA  {Safioaia),  the  escort  or  suite  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of  his 
tent  comrades  {avaKrjvoi),  to  whom  the  polemarchs, 
Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  (ofioioi)  also  be- 
longed ;"  of  the  prophets,  surgeons,  flute-players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,'  Olympian  conquerors,'' 
public  servants,  &c.  The  two  ephors  who  attend- 
ed the  king  on  military  expeditions  also  formed  part 
of  the  damosia.' 

DANAKE  {davuKTi),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesychius'  worth  a  little  more  than 
an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  a 
Persian  coin.'  This  name  was  also  given  to  the 
obolos  which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.'  At  the  opening  of 
a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse.' 

DANEI'ON.     (Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

♦DAPHNE  {du(jiv7;),  the  Laurus  of  the  Romans, 
and  our  Bay-tree  ;  not  the  Laurel,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly rendered.  "  Translators,  "  observes  Martyn, 
"  frequently  confound  the  Laurel  and  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  the  Romans 
called  Laurus.  Our  Laurel  was  hardly  known  in 
Europe  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Laurel  has  no  fine 
smell,  which  is  a  property  ascribed  to  the  Laurus 
by  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  Laurel  remarkable  for  crack- 
ling in  the  fire,  of  which  there  is  abundant  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Laurus.  These  characters  agree 
very  well  with  the  Bay-tree,  which  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  the  Laurus  of  the  ancients,  and  is  at 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Laurus  gave  it 
the  name  of  Laurocerasus,  because  it  has  a  leaf 
something  like  a  bay  and  a  fruit  like  a  cherry."" 


1.  (ap.  Euseb.,  De  Prjeparat.  Evang.,  iii,,  p.  83,  and  Fragm., 
p.  759,  &c.,  ed.  Wyttenb.)— 2.  (Vid.  Creuzer,  Symbol,  und  My- 
thol.,  11.,  p.  580,  and  Miillcr's  Orihom.,  p.  211,  cfec.)— 3.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) — 5.  (Galen,  De 
Stmf  VI  --Paul.  JSgin.,  vii.,  3. — Dioscorides,  iii.,  154. — 
vdams,  .l;;ioiid.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Gains,  iii.,  210,  &c.— Dig.  9,  tit.  2.) 


1.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  2.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac,  liii.,  1.)— 3.  (Xon., 
Rep.  Lac,  liii.,  7.) — i.  (Hut.,  Lye,  22.)— 6.  (Muller,  Dorians, 
III.,  12,  4  5.)— 0.  (s.  V.)— 7.  (Pollujc,  Onom.,  ix.,  83,  and  Hem- 
sterb.  ad  loc) — 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. — Lunian,  De  Luctn,  c  10.) — 
9.  (Stackelbei-g,  Die  Gneber  der  Ilellenen,  p.  42. — Becker. 
ChaiiMes,  ii.,  p.  170.)— 10.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  306.) 
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DAPHNEPHORIA. 


DARICUS. 


Ii.  siiOrt,  as  Adams  remarks,  the  6a<jiv^  is  the  Lau- 
rus  nohilis,  L.  The  Sd^y  'Me^avSptia  of  Dios- 
corides  is  unquestionably,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  or  Alexandrean 
Laurel,  i.  e.,  Ruscus  Hypoglossum.^ 

DAPHNEPHOR'IA  (,Aai)VJi<popia),  a  festival  cel- 
ebrated every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  branches  of  bay  (Sdipvat)  vphich 
were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  celebra- 
tion. A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by 
Proclus."  At  one  time  all  the  J^olians  of  Arne 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  when  the  day  came 
on  which  both  parties  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  they  went  with  bay-boughs  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  But  Polematas,  the  general  of 
the  Boeotians,  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  sriw  a 
young  man  who  presented  to  him  a  complete  suit 
of  armour,  and  who  made  him  vow  to  institute  a 
festival,  to  be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo,  at  which  tba  Thebans,  with  hay- 
boughs  in  their  hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par- 
ties again  were  engaged  in  close  combat,  Polema- 
tas gained  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  being  he  had  seen  in 
his  vision.  And  ever  since  that  time,  continues 
Proclus,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  observed. 
Respecting  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  adds  :  At 
the  daphnephoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
with  garlands  of  bay  and  various  flowers;  on  the 
op  of  it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  small- 
er ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  garlands,  smaller 
than  those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo  ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first 
represents  the  moon  ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the  year. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living.  This 
youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias,'  chosen  priest 
of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  6a<iivjj'p6poc  ■  he 
was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  and  strong,  and 
taken  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youthful  priest 
walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who  bore  the  adorned 
piece  of  olive-wood,  which  wa.""  called  Kuvd.  The 
priest  followed,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bay-branch, 
with  dishevelled  and  floating  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  his  head,  a  magnificent  robe  which  reach- 
ed down  to  his  feet  (TroeS^pjjc),  aud  a  kind  of  shoes, 
called  'lip LK par i6ss,  from  the  general,  Iphicrates, 
who  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the  priest 
there  followed  a  choir  of  maidens,  with  boughs  in 
their  hands  and  singing  hymns.  In  this  manner 
the  procession  went  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Isme- 
nius or  Galaxius.  It  would  seem  from  Pausanias 
that  all  the  boys  of  the  town  wore  laurel  garlands 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bra- 
zen tripods,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
seen  in  the  temple  by  Pausanias  himself.  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted by  -Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.    This  last  circumstance  shows  that 


I.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  JOfi.— OjIph,  T)n  Sinipl.,  vi. — Tlauhin's  Pinax. 
603. — Adams,  AppcnJ.  s.  v.)— 2  (Clirestouiath.,  p.  11.) — 3. 
{IX.,  10,  I,  4.) 
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the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have  been 
subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient  festival 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  festi- 
val and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphians, 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempo. 
This  hoy  went  on  the  sacred  road,'  and  returned 
home  as  bay-bearer  (SaijivTifopof)  amid  the  joyful 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  solemnity  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  flei) 
after  killing  the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  month 
of  Thargelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is 
a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Miiller,"  that  the  Boeo- 
tian daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same  month 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian  boy 
broke  the  purifying  bay-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus,'  who  says  that  the 
Athenians  honoured  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo ;  that  they  carried  bay-boughs,  and  adorned 
the  basket  {kuvcov,  see  Cixephoeos)  with  garlands, 
and  sang  hymns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the  astro- 
nomical character  of  the  daphnephoria,  see  MuUer, 
Orchom.,  p.  220 ;  and  Creuzer,  Symbol,  und  Mythol., 
ii.,  p.  160. 

♦DAPHNOI'DES  {da^imcidi^)  accordmg  to  Spren 
gel,  the  Daphne  Alpina ;  and  the  x'^/'^i^'^f^V  of  Di 
oscorides,  the  Ruscus  Racemosus .* 

DARE  ACTIO'NEM.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

DARI'CUS  (SapeLKoc),  a  gold  coin  of  Persia, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa  or  deep  cleft. 
The  origin  of  this  coin  is  doubtful.  We  know  from 
Herodotus*  that  Darius  reformed  the  Persian  cur- 
rency, and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard ; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  daricus  was 
so  called  from  him.  Harpocration,  however,  says' 
that  the  name  was  older  than  this  Darius,  and 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.  Gesenius'  supposes 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Persian 
word  signifying  king,  or  royal  palace,  or  the  bow 
of  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  stamped  upon 
it. 

This  coin  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clearchus 
was  a  daricus  a  month  ;'  and  the  same  pay  was  of- 
fered to  the  same  troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  Lacedae- 
monian general. '  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  daricus  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  adarkon  (ilSllsYand  darke- 
mon  (pD3-!'l)."' 

Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  pei- 
sons,  the  daricus  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachmse ; 
which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,"  who 
informs  us  that  3000  darics  were  equal  to  ten  tal- 
ents, which  would  consequently  make  the  daricus 
equal  to  tv/enty  drachmae.  The  value  of  the  dari- 
cus in  oui'  money,  computed  from  the  drachma,  is 
16s.  id.  ;  but  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with  oui 
gold  money,  it  is  worth  much  more.  The  darics  in 
the  British  Museum  weigh  128-4  grains  and  128-6 
grains  respectively.  Hussey"  calculates  the  dari- 
cus as  containing  on  an  average  about  123-7  grains 

123-7 
of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value  to         r 

of  a  sovereign,  or  about  II.  Is.  lOrf.  1-76  farthings. 
Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us;  theii 


1.  (Plut.,  QuiEst.  Gr.,  12.)— 2.  (Dor.,  ii.,8,H-)— 3-  (ap-P*"^ 
tiiira,  p.  987.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (iv.,  166.)— 6. 
(s.  V.)— 7.  (Hebr.  Lexicon.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  3,  «  21.)-9. 
(Ibid.,  vii.,  6,  i  1.)— 10.  {Yid.  1  Chron.,xiix,  7.— E?ra,  viij  ,27. 
11.,  69.— Nehora.,  Tii.,  70,  72.)— 11.  (Anab.,  i.,  7,  i  18.,-" 
(Ancient  Weights,  &c.,  rti.,  3.) 


DECASMOS. 


DECEMVIRI. 


ecarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  they  were  melted  down 
and  recoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  are  also  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name 
of  darics,  on  account  of  their  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  archer ;  but  they  were  never  called  by  this  name 
in  ancient  times.  Aryandes,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  struck  these  silver  coins,  in 
imitation  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius  Hystaspis.- 


tflLVER  D.^RIC.       BRITISH  MUSEUM.       ACTUAL  SIZE. 

♦DASCILLUS  (HaaKiUoi),  the  name  of  a  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Rondelet  and  Gesner  con- 
fess their  inability  to  deteraiine  what  liind  of  fish  it 
was." 

*DA'SYPUS  ((SaOTjTODf),  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  common  Hare,  or  Lepus  timidus,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  Lcpus  cuniculus,  the  Coney 
or  Rabbit.  "  The  Safhon  of  the  Bible,"  observes 
Adams,  "  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Coney, 
but  Bitilical  commentators  seem  now  agreed  that 
It  was  rather  the  Ashkoko,  an  animal  first  described 
accurately  by  the  traveller  Bruce."' 

•DAUCUS  {SavKo;),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides.  The  first  of 
these  is,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Athamanta  Cre- 
Iciisis ;  the  2d,  the  Athamcmta  cervana ;  and  the  3d, 
the  Seseli  ammoides.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Spren- 
gel. Stephens  makes  the  first  species  to  be  the 
"  wild  Carrot."  Galen  states  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  aTa(pv7i,ivoc.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  the  Sav- 
Kov  Sa<l)voei.de( of  Theophrastus  may  be  the  Thapsia.* 

DE'BITOR.     (Kid.  Nexus.) 

DECADOUCHOI  (.deKadovxoi-),  the  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens,  B.C.  403.'  They  were 
chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each ;'  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
till  the  party  of  Thrasybulus  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  and  the  democracy  was  restored.' 

DECAR'CHIA  (Smapxia)  or  DECADAR'CHIA 
[imaSapxid),  was  a  supremo  council  established  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole  government  of  the 
state  under  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  harmost.  It 
always  consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
istocratical  party.'  This  fovm  of  government  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  by  Lysander  at 
Ephesus.' 

DECASMOS  (feKOff/iOf),  Bribeiy.    There  were 


1.  (Herod.,  iv.,  166.)— 2.  (Aristotle,  H.  A.,  viii.,  4.)— 3.  (Aris- 
mt.,  H.  A.,  i.,  6  1  v.,  8.  —  Harris,  Nat.  Hist.  Bibl.,  p.  91.)— 4. 
.'DioBCOT.,  iii.,  76.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  94.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) 
-5.  (Harpocrat.,  s.t.)— 6.  (Xen.,  HeU.,ii.,  4,  t)  23.)— 7.  (Com- 
pare Lysias,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  420.— Wachsmuth,  i.,  2,  p.  266.)— 
3.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  t.  AeKaoapx^a. — Sclineider  ad  Aristot.,  Pol., 
a.,  146,  147  )— 9.  (Plut.,  Lys.,  5.— Wachsmuth,  ii.,  2,  p.  245.) 


two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens  :  one,  called  it 
Kaafioi  -ypa^fi,  lay  against  the  person  who  gave  the 
bribe ;  and  the  other,  called  Supuv  or  dupodontac 
■ypa<l>i/,  against  the  person  who  received  it.'  1  liese 
actions  applied  to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  put 
lie  assemblies  of  the  people  {avvdem^eiv  tt/v  iKicXri- 
aiav'),  of  the  Helisea  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
of  the  jiovXri,  and  of  the  public  advocates  {amriyo- 
poi').  Demosthenes,*  indeed,  says  that  orators 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  receiving  gifts  for  the  injury  of  the  state,  but 
even  to  receive  any  present  at  aU. 

According  to  Aristotle,'  Anytuswas  the  first  per- 
son at  Athens  who  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  learn 
from  Plutarch'  that  he  did  so,  when  he  was  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at  Pylos,  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who  bribed  the 
judges.' 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  thesmothetae."  The  punishment  on  conviction 
of  the  defendant  was  death,  or  payment  of  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  gift  received,  to  which  the  court 
might  add  an  additional  punishment  {irpoaTi/irifia). 
Thus  Demosthenes  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  50 
talents  by  an  action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown 
into  prison.' 

DECATE  {ScKarri).     {Vid.  Decdm^.) 
DEC ATE'LOGOI  (deKaTjjXojoi).  (Vid.  Decum^). 
DECATEUTAI  (deKarevTai).     (Vid.  DEcuMiE.) 
DECATEUTE'RION  (deKa-evT^piov).    {Vid.  De- 

CTJM^.) 

DECATO'NAI  (deKaTuvai).  (Vid.  Decum^.) 
DECEMBER.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
DECET^PEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by  the 
agrimensores  (vid.  Agrimensores)  in  measuring 
land."  Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  were 
sometimes  called  deccmpedatores  (L.  Antonius,  qm 
fuerat  aquissimus  agri  privati  ct  publici  decempeda- 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magistrates 
and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

I.  Decemviri  Degibus  Scribendis  were  ten  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  state 
was  intrusted.  As  early  as  B.C.  460,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Caius  Terentilius  Harsa,  that  commis 
sioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  body 
of  laws  ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  pa- 
tricians ;"  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  nine 
years  that  the  patricians  consented  to  send  three 
persons  to  Greece,  to  collect  such  information  re- 
specting the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans."  Thej 
were  absent  a  year  ;  and  on  their  return,  after  con- 
siderable dispute  between  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, ten  commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  "  decemviri  legibus  scri 
bendis,"  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was  com- 
mitted. All  the  other  magistracies  were  suspend- 
ed, and  they  were  intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state.'*  Niebuhr,  however,  supposes  that  the 
tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decem- 
virate;  but  Dionysius  expressly  says  that  it  was 
superseded  in  the  first. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  consisted  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  the  new  con 


1.  (Pollux,  Tiii.,  42,)— 2.  (^sch.,  o.  Timarch.,  c.  16,  p.  12.) 
—3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Stcph.,  ii.,  p.  1137,  1.)  — 4.  (Be  Falsa  Leg., 
p.  343.) — 5.  (apud  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  AeKd^uv.)  —  6.  (Coriol.,  c. 
14.)— 7.  (Petit,  Leg.  Att.,  p.  427,  and  Baker's  note.)  — 8.  (De- 
mosth., c.  Steph.,  1.  c.)  —  9.  (Bockh,  Puhl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii. 
p.  116,  transl.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  352.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil , 
c.  27.— Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  xt.,  14.— Cic,  Philinp.,  xiv.,  4.)  —  li. 
(Cic,  Philipp.,  xiii.,  18.)— 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,9.)— 13.  (Liv.,iii..  31 
—14.  (Dionys.,  x.,  56.)  ^        •      >    • 
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guls,  of. the  wardf  n  of  the  city,  and  of  the  two  quaes- 
tores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and  of  five 
others  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence,  and  dispen- 
sed justice  with  impartiality.  Each  administered 
the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during 
an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were  only  carried 
before  the  one  who  presided  for  the  day.'  They  dre^^ 
up  a  body  of  laws,  distributed  into  ten  sections, 
which,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  senate  and 
the  comitia,  were  engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
set  up  in  the  comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all  par- 
ties were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  continue  the  same  form  of  government  for  an- 
other year  ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  decem- 
virs said  that  their  work  was  not  finished.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  whom 
Appius  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  the  former 
body ;'  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  five  were  plebeians.  These  magistrates 
framed  several  new  laws,  which  were  approved  of 
by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  patrician  party,  and  committed  all  kinds 
of  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
plebeians  and  their  families.  When  their  year  of 
office  expired,  they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint 
successors.  Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year,  since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
required  to  resign  their  office,  but  interreges  would 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive, 
since  the  decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length  the 
unjust  decision  of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasion- 
ed an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.C.  447,  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.' 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
a  separate  article.     (Vid.  Twelve  Tables.) 

II.  Decemviri  Litibus  Jhdicandis.     {Vid  Vrje- 

TOE.) 

III.  Decemviri  Saoris  Faciundis,  sometimes 
called  simply  Decemviri  Sacrokum,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  by  command  of  the  senate.*  Virgil' 
alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl;  "Leclos 
sacrabo  viros." 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (^dnumviri)  of  high  rank,' 
one  of  whom,  called  Atilius  or  Tullius,  was  punish- 
ed by  Tarquinius  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.' 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care  of  these 
books  was  intrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the  patricians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and  civil  du- 
ties. Their  number  was  increased  about  the  year 
365  B.C.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen  from 


1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  33.)  — 2.  (Liv.,  lii.,  35.  — Dionys.,  i.,  53.)— 3. 
(Niebuhr,  Hist.  Borne,  vol.  ii.,  ii.  309-350,  transl.— Arnold,-  Hist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  250-313.)— 4.  (I,iv.,  vii.,27;  ni.,  62  ;  xxxi., 
12.)— 5.  (jEn.,  vi.,  73.)— 6.  (Dionys.,  iv.,62.)-7.  (Dionys.,  1.  c. 
-Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,413.) 
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the  patricians  and  five  from  the  plebeians.'  Subse- 
quently their  number  was  still  farther  increased  to 
fifteen  (guindecemviri),  but  at  what  time  is  uncer- 
tain. As,  however,  there  were  decemviri  in  B.C. 
83,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned, =  and  we  reau  of 
decemviri  in  the  time  of  Cicero,^  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  their  number  was  increased  from  ten  to 
fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  ecclcsi- 
astical  corporations.  Julius  Cassar  added  one  moie 
to  their  number  ;*  but  this  precedent  was  not  fol- 
lowed, as  the  collegium  always  appears  to  have 
consisted  afterward  of  onl)'  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and  quin- 
queviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo'  and  the 
secular  games.'  They  were,  in  fact,  considered 
priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had  in  his 
iiouse  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deity.' 

DECIMA'TIO  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  every 
tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley  allowed 
to  them  instead  of  wheat.'  This  punishment  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Republic,  but  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  di;- 
continued  for  a  long  time  {liuTpwv  rt  tovto  Sia  :ro?.- 
XCiv  j^^poo^wv  Kokacyid  roif  arparicjracg  kirayayuv^). 
For  instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv.,  ii.,  59. 
—Suet.,  Aug.,  24 ;  Galba,  12.— Tacit.,  Hist,  i.,  37.— 
Dio,  xli.,  35  ;  xlix.,  27,  38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(vicesimatio),  or  the  hundredth  {centesimatio^y 

DECRE'TUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  is  de- 
tennined  in  a  particular  case  after  examination  oi 
consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the  senate 
would  seem  to  ditfer  from  a  senatus  consultum  in 
the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited  to  the  spe- 
cial occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  would  be 
true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a  judicial  or  a 
legislative  character.  But  this  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  appUed  to  an  act  of  the 
senate,  was,  perhaps,  not  always  observed.  Cice- 
ro" opposes  edictum  to  decretum,  between  which 
there  is  in  this  passage  apparently  the  same  analo- 
gy as  between  a  consultum  and  decretum  of  the 
senate.  A  decretum,  as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds 
of  constitutio,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  be- 
fore the  sovereign.  {Vid.  Constitutio.)  Gaius," 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta,  says  that  they 
are  properly  called  decreta,  "  cum  (preetor  aut  pro- 
consul) fieri  aliquid  jubet,"  and  interdicta  when  he 
forbids.  A  judex  is  said  "  condemnare,"  not  "  de- 
cernere,"  a  word  which  in  judicial  proceedings  is 
appropriate  to  a  magistratus  who  has  jurisdictio. 

DE'CUiMiE  (so.  partes)  formed  a  portion  of  the 
vectigalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  paid  by  subjects 
whose  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  deditio,  had 
become  the  property  of  the  state  {ager  puUiats). 
They  consisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a  tithe  or 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  (aratorcs)  or  occupiers  (possessores)  ol 
the  lands,  which,  from  being  subject  to  this  pay- 
ment, were  called  agri  decuman  i.  The  tax  of  a 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  corn  lands 
plantations  and  vineyards,  as  requiring  no  seed  and 
less  labour,  paid  a  fifth  of  the  produce." 
We  also  find  the  expression  "decumates  agri" 


1.  (Liv.,  vi.,  37-42.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  viii.,  4.) 
—4.  (Dion  Cass.,  xhii.,  51.)— 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  8.)— 6.  (Tac.,  Ann., 
XI.,  11. — Hor.,  Carm.  Sa;c.,  70.) — 7.  (Ser\-ius  ad  V\Tg.,Mn.,  ill., 
332.)— 8.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  38.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  46.)— 9.  (Pint, 
Crass.,  10.)— 10.  (Capitol.,  Macrin.,  12.)— 11.  (ad  Fam.,  liii.i 
56.)— 12.  (iv.,  140,)— 13.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,7.) 
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applied  to  districts  in  Germany  which  were  occu- 
pied by  Roman  soldiers  or  auxiliaries,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  old  proprietors,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.     It  is  probable 
that  there  were  many  such  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire  where  the  lands  so  called  were  situated.' 
Tacitus  merely  says  of  them  that  they  lay  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.    The  name  of  decuma- 
ni  was  also  applied  to  the  farmers  of  these  tributes, 
who  purchased  them  from  the  state,  and  then  col- 
Inotedtliem  on  their  own  account.   {Vid.  Publioani.) 
The  system  of  exacting  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
from  the  occupiers  of  land  which  had  become  the 
property  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity  :  thus  a  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  having  at  one  lime  paid  a  tenth 
to  the  Etruscans,  a  story  which  Niebuhr'  refers  to 
the  surrender  (dciilio)  of  the  city  to  Porsenna.= 
The  practice  is  best  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Sicily. 
It  appears  from  Cicero'  that  the  Romans,  on  redu- 
cing this  island  to  a  province,  allowed  to  the  old  in- 
habitants the  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  (ut 
eodemjure  esscnl,  quo  fuissent),  and  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  territory  of  all  the  states  (omnis 
ager  Sicilia  cicitatum)  was  subjected,  as  formerly, 
to  the  payment  of  a  tithe  on  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
"  fruges  minutae ,"  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  place  and  time  of  paying  these  tithes  to  the  de- 
cumani  should  "  be  and  continue"  as  settled  by  the 
law  of  King  Hiero  {lex  Hieronica),  which  enacted 
■evere  penalties  against  any  arator  who  did  not  pay 
s  due,  as  well  as  against  the  decumani  who  ex- 
'd  more  than  their  tenth.    It  is  interesting  to  re- 
k,  that  the  coloni,  who  afterward  occupied  the 
ds  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 
med  out  along  with  the  smaller  plots  of  land  to 
"!  "  conductores"  or  lessees  of  the  Church,  paid 
rent  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
netimes  delivered  in  kind,  sometimes  bought  off 
th  money.    A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
iOse  coloni  suffered  the  same  sort  of  grievances 
•s  the  aratores  under  the  praetor  Verres.'    Exac- 
tions of  this  kind-were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
foreign  provinces  of  Rome  :  they  were  also  levied 
on  public  lands  in  Italy ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
"  ager  Campanus,"  which  we  read  of  as  being  vec- 
tigalis,  before  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
Roman  citizens  by  a  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Ca;sar.' 
{Vid.  AajiA&iJE  Leges.) 

A  similar  system  existed  in  Greece  also ;  the 
tenths  being  paid  as  a  usufruct  on  property  which 
was  not  freehold,  though  the  right  of  occupation 
might  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  purchase:  thus 
a  tyrannus  demanded  tithes  from  his  subjects  in  his 
right  as  proprietor  of  the  lands  they  occupied  ;  Pei- 
sistratus,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  on 
the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistratidae 
lowered  to  a  twentieth.'  We  use  the  word  "  usu- 
fruct," in  the  previous  sentence,  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation ;  but  the  "  usus  fructus"  of  Roman  law 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  "usus  et  fructus."  The 
profit  which  the  state  derived  from  the  land  was 
termed  "  fructus,"  and  the  occupation  for  which  it 
was  paid,  "usus."'  The  same  principle  was  also 
applied  to  religious  purposes :  thus  Xenophon  sub- 
lected  the  occupiers  (roif  Ix"'"'^"-!  "■"■'■  nap'Kov/icvovi) 
Df  the  land  he  purchased  near  Scillus  to  a  payment 
of  tithes  in  support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  god- 
dess to  whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated  ; 
the  Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cyclades.'    That  many  such  charges  originated  in 
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conquest,  or  something  similar,  may  be  inlerre* 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,'  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  the  confederate  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  which  all  the  states  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  enemy  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  tenth  (to  tmSUaTov)  of  confiscated  property 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  objects."  The 
tithes  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were 
farmed  out,  as  at  Rome,  to  contractors,  called  dcKa- 
Tuvai :  the  term  SeKarrjioyoi.  was  applied  to  the  col- 
lectors ;  but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose, 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  deKarey- 
rat  is  applied  to  both.  A  Sekutti,  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (B.C.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontus.  They  lost  it  by 
the  battle  of  jEgospotami  (B.C.  405),  but  it  was 
re-established  by  Thrasybulus  about  B.C.  391. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.'    The  tithe- 
house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called  (Seko- 
TevTijpiov  :  to  saU  by  necessity  to  it,  ■napayayml^eiv .^ 
DECUMA'NI.     (Fid.  Decum^.) 
DECUMA'NI  AGRI.     {Vid.  Deccm^.) 
DECUMA'TES  AGRI.     {Vid.  Decum^.) 
DECD'RIA.     (Yid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 
DECURIO'NES.     (Vid.  Armt,  Roman,  p.  104., 
DECURIO'NES.     {Yid.  Colonia,  p.  282.) 
DECUSSIS.     (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 
DEDI'TIO.     (Vid.  Dediticii.) 
DEDITI'CII  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of  lib 
ertini.    The  lex  MWa.  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  of- 
fence and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  Indus  (gladiatorius),  oi 
put  in  confinement  (custodia),  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditici- 
us,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and,  being  conquered,  had  surrendered  them- 
selves.   They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who  were  ab- 
solutely subdued,  and  yielded  conditionally  to  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  subjects.    The  form  of  deditio 
occurs  in  Livy." 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indi- 
vidually lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community  lost 
all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.' 
DEDUCTO'RES.  ( Vid.  Ambitus,  p.  46).  ^ 
DEICELISTAI  (StinTjlLCTai  or  diKtlwTai:  La- 
cedaemonian, SeLKeliKTai,  from  delneT^o^,  imitating), 
a  name  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  class  of  actors  on  the  stage ;' 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  a  class  of  buffoons  or 
improvisatore,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
comic  event.  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibius,'  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  imitating  some  foreign  physician,  or  persons 
(probably  boys)  who  stole  fruit  in  the  autumn,  or  the 
remains  of  meals,  and  were  caught  with  their  goods.' 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  Pollux  a  mimic  dance  ; 
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but,  from  the  words  of  Sosibius,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  action  represented  was  only  alternating 
with  comic  dances,  or  accompanied  by  them.  Athe- 
naeus'  gives  a  list  of  names  by  which  these  mimic 
actors,  who  were  extremely  popular  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  were  designated  in  various  parts 
of  Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  SciKiXiarai  were  peculiar  to  some 
religious  festival,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
sia  at  Sparta." 

DEIGMA  {delyiia),  a  particular  place  in  the  Pei- 
raeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other  states, 
where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their  goods 
for  sale.'  The  samples  themselves  were  called 
deiyiiaTa.* 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUiM.  (Yid.  Dejeoti  Effu- 
sive Actio.) 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  This  was  an 
action  given  by  the  praetor's  edict  against  a  person 
who  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place  or 
upper  chamber  {ccenaculum)  upon  a  road  which  is 
frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where  peo- 
ple use  to  stand.  The  action  was  against  the  oc- 
cupier, not  the  owner.  If  several  persons  inhabited 
a  ccenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he  had 
a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  liber,  when  they  were  fifty  aurei  if  he  was  kill- 
ed ;  if  he  was  only  injured  in  his  person,  they  were 
"  quantum  ob  earn  rem  aequum  judici  videbitur  eum 
eum  quo  agatur  condemnari,"  which  included  the 
expenses  of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  &c., 
but  not  damage  done  to  his  apparel,  &c.  If  injury 
was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a  ship, 
there  was  an  actio  ;  for  the  words  of  the  edict  are, 
"  Unde  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter  fiat  vel  in  quo 
consistatur,  dejectum,"  &c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor,'  and  probably  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  accidents  which  might  happen  by 
such  things  being  thrown  through  the  window.  Ac- 
cording to  Labeo's  opinion,  the  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daytime,  and  not  to  the  night,  which,  however, 
was  the  more  dangerous  time  for  a  passer-by." 

DEILE  (SciXv)-     (Vid.  Dies.) 

AEIA'IAS  rPA$H  (rfciXmf  ypai^fi),  the  name  of  a 
suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
of  cowardice.'  The  presidency  of  the  court  be- 
longed to  the  strategi,  and  the  court  was  composed 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  campaign.*  The 
punishment,  on  conviction,  appears  to  have  been 
(Iri/iia.     Compare  A2TPATEIAS  rPA*H. 

DEIPNON  (SuTzvov).  The  present  article  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  sketch  of  Grecian  meals,  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  them.  The  materials  for  such 
an  account,  during  the  classical  period  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  incidental  allu- 
sions of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers.  Several  an- 
cient authors,  termed  dEnrvoXoyoi.,  are  mentioned 
by  Athenseus ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  writings 
only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  him.  His 
great  worl:,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  but  ill  arranged, 


1.  (1.  c.)— 2.  (VH.  MilUer,  Dorinns,  iv.,  6,  >,  9.)— 3.  (Hnrpo- 
erat.,  s.  v.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  34.— Aristoph.,  Equit.,  974.— Do- 
mosth.,  c.  Lacr.,  932,  20.— Thoophi-ast.,  Charact.,  23.) — 4.  (Plu- 
tarch, Demoath.,  23.— BOckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  81  ) 
—5.  (Cic,  Agr.,  ii.,  c.  35.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  91.— Juv.,  Sat., 
I.,  17.)— 6  (Dig.  9,  tit.  3.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  268,  Ac.)— 7.  (^sch. 
c.  Ctes.,  506.— Lysias,  c.  Alrib.,  520,  525.)— 8.  (Lyaias,  c.  Alcib 
521.)  ' 
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and  with  little  attempt  to  distinguiih  the  custoinj 
of  different  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  o( 
early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  antiqua- 
rian's attention.  As  they  stand  apart  from  all  oth- 
er writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in  one 
view  the  state  of  things  which  they  describe.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at  all 
agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  adapting 
the  one  to  the  other.  Athenseus,'  who  has  entered 
fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  the  singular  sim- 
plicity of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  which  kings  and 
private  men  all  partake  of  the  same  food.  It  was 
common  even  for  royal  personages  to  prepare  their 
own  meals  ;"  and  Ulysses'  declares  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  culinary  art : 

IIvp  ■f  ei  vrifiaai,  iia  ie  fiiXa  6ava  KEaaaai 
Aairpevaal  re  aal  dTT^aai  kqX  oivoxoTJaai. 
Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey: upiaTov,  SelTTvov,  Sopirov.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  iEschylus  quo 
ted  by  Athenaeus,*  to  Palamedes,  'K.al  ra^iapxac  aai 
arpaTupxa;  nal  iKarovrapxas  ira^a-  bItov  d'  eldhai 
6iapiaa,  apiara,  delirva,  SopTva  ■&'  alpcloBai  rpla. 
The  word  upiarov  uniformly  means  the  early  (u^' 
vot^),  as  ddpvov  does  the  late  meal ;  but  ddTiVov,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,"  apparently  with- 
out any  reference  to  time.  AVe  should  be  careful, 
however,  how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habits 
of  a  camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal- 
times. In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating, 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a  stran- 
ger, the  x^pv'M''  "r  lustral  water,  "  in  a  golden  pitch- 
er, pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel.'"  Beef,  mutton, 
and  goat's  flesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  usually 
eaten  roasted  ;  yet  from  the  lines' 

'Qf  Si  ?^6ric  ffi  IvSov,  hreiyo/in-oi;  izvpl  ttoX/m 

Kvl(jGri  /ieXdofiEvo^  a-naXoTpEcbEn^  ciuXoto, 
we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  far  from 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fruits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets,'  and  salt  (uAf,  to  which  Ho- 
mer gives  the  epithet  iSeioc),  are  mentioned :  from 
Od.,  xvii.,  455,  the  latter  appears,  even  at  this  early 
period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  in  Od., 
xi.,  122,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  strange  people  not  to 
know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the  rest. 
Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione,  begins 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side  of  a 
roasted  ox,  and  placing  it  before  his  friends.'"  At 
the  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing  are  in- 
troduced :  "  The  divine  minstiel  hymned  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two  tumblers  (,Kv6iaTT!T^pc) 
began  the  festive  strain,  wheeling  round  in  Ihe 
midst."  It  was  not  beneath  the  notions  of  those 
early  days  to  stimulate  the  heroes  to  battle," 

'ESpri  re,  Kpiaciv  re,  We  Tr^eioff  de—tUaaiv : 
and  Ajax,  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with  Hec- 
tor, is  presented  by  Agamemnon  with  the  vura  Siv- 

V£K£a. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits,  cups 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of  goat- 
skin, casks,  &c.,  are  all  mentioned.  Many  sorts  of 
wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes  ;  some  of  Nes- 
tor's is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  years  old.  Tlie 


1.  (i.,  p.  8.)— 2.  (II.,  ix.,  20(>-218.— Compare  Gen.,  xxvii.,  31.1 
■3.  (OcJ.,  XT.,  322.)— 4.  (i.,  p.  11.)— 5.  (Od.,  xvi.,  2.)-6.  (II., 
ii.,  381.— Od.,  ivii.,  170.)— 7.  (Od.,  i.,  136.)— 8.  (II.,  xxi.,'363  i 
—9.  (II.,  ix.,  817.)- 10.  (Od.,  iv.,  65.)— 11.  (II.,  xii  ,  311.) 
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Maronean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron,  a  hero,  was 
especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear  mingling  with 
twenty  times  its  own  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be 
observed  that  wine  was  seldom,  if  ever,  drunk  pure. 
When  Nestor  and  Machaon  sit  down  together,  "  a 
woman,"  like  unto  a  goddess,  sets  before  them  a 
polished  table,  with  a  brazen  tray,  km  Si  Kpofivov 
irory  oTJ/m:.  Then  she  mingles  a  cup  of  Pramnian 
wme  in  Nestor's  own  goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese 
of  goat's  milk  with  a  steel  knife,  scattering  white 
flour  over  it.  The  guests  drank  to  one  another : 
thus  the  gods'  ScLdcxar'  dU^Xovc,  and  Ulysses 
pledged  Achilles,  saying,  x^'P'y  'A^t'^ciJ-^  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  larger  vessel  {vid.  Ck  iTER)  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  belore  drink- 
ing, libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pouring  some 
of  the  contents  on  the  ground.^ 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd*  gives  a  parallel  view  of  early  manners 
in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a  welcome  has  been 
given  to  the  stranger,  "  The  swineherd  cleaves  the 
wood,  and  they  place  the  swine  of  five  years  old  on 
the  hearth.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumaeus 
forgets  not  the  immortal  gods,  and  dedicates  the 
firstling  lock  with  a  prayer  for  Ulysses's  return. 
He  next  smites  the  animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft 
oak,  and  the  attendants  singe  off  the  hair.  He  then 
cuts  the  raw  meat  all  round  from  the  iimbs,  and 
laying  it  in  the  rich  fat,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon 
it,  throws  it  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  (airapxp  to 
the  gods  ;  the  rest  the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce 
with  spits,  and,  having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill, 
draw  off  all,  and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then 
the  swineherd  stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  sev- 
en portions  in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  guests. 
End  one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs." 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
.strangers.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.'  "When  Nestor 
and  his  sons  saw  the  strangers,  "  They  all  came  in 
a  crowd,  and  saluted  them  with  the  hand,  and  made 
them  sit  down  at  the  feast  on  the  soft  fleeces  by  the 
seashore." 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 
meals,  called  aapdnajia,  apiarov,  and  detirvov.  The 
last,  which  corresponds  to  the  66pirov  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner ; 
the  dpLuTQv  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the  uKpaTicfia, 
which  answers  to  the  uptarov  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfast. 

.  The  aKpariapa  was  taken  immediately  after  rising 
in  the  morning  (if  evvijf,  IuBev').  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  bread  dipped  in  unmixed  wine  (a/t/aarof), 
whence  it  derived  its  name.' 

Next  followed  the  apiarov  or  luncheon  ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  as 
would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in  active 
service.  Suidas*  says  that  it  was  taken  about  the 
third  hour,  that  is,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  this  account  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  of  other  ancient  writers.  We  may  con- 
clude from  many  circumstances  that  this  meal  was 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  it  an- 
swered to  the  Roman  prandium,  as  Plutarch'  as- 
serts. Besides  which,  the  time  of  the  TilnBovaa  uy- 
opd,  at  which  provisions  seem  to  have  been  bought 
for  the  dpioTov,  was  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristophanes,'"  who 


1  (II.,  iT.,  4.)— 2.  (II.,  ii.,  225.)— 3.  (II.,  vii.,  480.)  — 4.  (Od., 
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introduces  Philocleon  describing  the  pleasure  of  re- 
turning home  after  attending  the  courts,  and  parta- 
king of  a  good  upiarov.  The  courts  of  justice  could 
scarcely  have  finished  their  sittings  by  nine  o'clock. 
TimiEus  also  defines  dslXi)  vputa,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  (vid. 
Dies),  as  the  time  before  the  uptcTov.  The  aptaTot 
was  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  vant^,. 
according  to  the  habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Is- 
chomachus,  who  describes  his  mode  of  life  to  Soc- 
rates, who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  'Apiaru  6aa 
p^re  K€vQ^  pijre  uyav  liXripT]^  dcrifiEpEveiv.^ 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  Survvov, 
which  ought,  therefore,  according  to  our  notions,  tc 
be  translated,  like  the  Latin  ccena,  by  our  word 
"  dinner."  It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the 
day,  frequently  not  before  sunset.^  Aristophanes' 
says, 

2o£  de  peTJiGBt, 
brav  ^  deKiiizovv  to   croix^tov   XiTzapov  ;j;tjpcrv  etti 
delTTVov. 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by  de- 
KUTTovv  TO  cTotxetov,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ar- 
ticle HOEOLOGIUM. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la- 
ter times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occasions  ;  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the 
family,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether  living  or 
dead.  Plutarch*  speaks  of  an  entertainment  being 
given  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  of 
Socrates  and  Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together,  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  avp&oXfi,  or  brought  their  own  provisions  with 
them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  they  were 
said  d-KO  ovpSolCiv  Semvuv,  and  one  individual  was 
usually  intrusted  with  the  money  to  procure  the 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,' 

"  Heri  aliquot  adoUsceniuli  caimus  in  Pirtro, 
In  hunc  diem  ut  de  synibolis  essemus.     Chceream  ei 

rei 
Prafccimus  ;   dati  annuli :  locus,  icmjpus  conslitu- 

tum  est." 

This  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer' 
under  the  name  of  epavo(. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or,  at  least,  contributed 
something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called  a  SeiTrvov 
uTTo  aiivpiSoQ,  because  the  provisions  were  brought 
in  baskets.'  This  kind  of  .entertainment  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Xenophon." 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertainments,  however, 
were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his  friends  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they  should 
come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before ;  hence,  when  Soc- 
rates was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathon's, 
we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put  on  his 
shoes — things  which  he  seldom  did.'  As  soon  as 
the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their 
shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off  by  the  slaves,  and 
their  feet  washed  (iiroAiiftx  and  anovi^etv).  In  an- 
cient works  of  art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  or 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  off  the 
shoes  of  the  guests,  of  which  an  example  is  given, 
from  a  terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  276. 


1.  (Xen.,  (Econ.,  xi.,  18.)— 2.  (Lysias,  o.  Eratosth.,  p.  26.)— 
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Alter  their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  guests  re- 
clined on  the  kXCvm  or  couches  (Ka;  i  fiiv  lijiTi  unov- 
IC^LV  Tov  Tralda,  Iva  KaraKeoiro)} 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Miiller-  concludes  from  a 
fragment  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Athen£eus,=  that  the 
Spartans  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of 
Crete  always  sat ;  but  the  Athenians,  lilie  the  Spar- 
tans, were  accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  wom- 
en and  children,  however,  like  the  Roman  (sjd.  Cce- 
NA,  p.  276),  continued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  we 
find  them  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thus  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
Sii  S,  'ApiaTdSTi/ie,  nap'  'Epv^i/iaxov  KaraK/iivov  :  and 
to  Socrates,  Aevpo,  iuicparcr,  nap'  ifti  Karuiceiao.* 
Also,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to 
fifty  Persians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  couch.  In 
ancient  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests  rep- 
resented in  this  way ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  k^cvti,  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  page  326.  The  manner  in  which  they  reclined, 
the  cx^p-a  Trjc:  KaraKXiaeu^,  as  Plutarch'  calls  it,  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already 
mentioned,  where  the  guests  are  represented  recli- 
ning with  their  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  (inayic- 
livta),  and  having  their  right  free;  whence  Lucian^ 
speaks  of  k-Tf  ayKuvoc  deinvuv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
Kklvai,  the  slaves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (v6up  Kara  x^V°^  iSodrj).  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes,' 

"YSup  Kara  x^i-P^C '  tuc  rpanc^a^  cia<j)lpeiv  • 
AeiTTvovfiev '  airov€vip.fie6'  ■  Tjdi]  anevdoficv. 

The  dinner  was  then  served  up  ;  whence  we  read, 
in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere,  of  ruf  TpaTrl^a;  e'la- 
(pepeiv,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  themselves.' 
It  appears  that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  n^ivri :  and  thus  we  find,  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
kVivti,  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  kXlvti,  several  of  such  tables.  (See  woodcuts 
in  p.  276,  326).  These  tables  are  evidently  small 
enough  to  be  moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks,  but 
made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eating 
soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  called  iivaTOiri,  /iiarpov,  or  /xia- 
rpoc-  Sometimes  they  used,  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  fivaTilrj.^ 
After  eating,  they  wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of 
bread,  called  i.noiiaydaViai}''  They  did  not  use  any 
cloths  or  napkins ;  the  ;|^Eip6/ia(crpo  and  iK/iaycia, 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned,"  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  intrusted  to  certain  slaves."  The  one  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  it  was  called  rpawe- 

iJOTTOtOf  or  TpaTTE^OKOflOQ?^ 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 

I.  (Plato,  Symp.,  c.  3,  p.  175.1—2.  (Doriniia,  iv.,  3,  1)  1.)— 3. 
(ii].,  p.  111.)— 4.  (Plato,  Svmp.,  c.  3,  4,  p.  175.)— 5.  (Symp.,  v., 
C.)-6.  (Lexiph..  c  0.)  — 7.  (Vesp.,  1210.)  — 8.  (Philoxoii.  ap. 
Alhen.,  iv.,  p.  146,/.)- 0.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  w.,  87;  x.,  89.— 
Anstoph.,  Equit.,  llCl.— SuidM,  s.  v.  jitorai;.)— 10.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  VI.,  93.)— 11.  (Pollux,  1.  c.)— 12.  (Pliito,  Symp.,  c.  3,  p. 
175,)-  13.  (Athon.,  iv.,  p.  170,  c— PoUuj,  Onom,,  iii.,  41  ;  vi  , 
13.) 
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an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which  were  in- 
troduced  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  numbtr  ia 
far  below  those  which  were  usually  partaken  of  at 
a  Roman  entertainment.  The  most  common  food 
among  the  Greeks  was  the  fm^a  (Dor.  p.uSda),  a 
kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  prepared 
in  ditferent  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various  names 
which  were  given  to  it.'  The  /idfa  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Aiistophanes.  The  i^va-nj  fid^a,  of 
which  Philocleon  partakes  on  returning  home  from 
the  courts,'  is  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  been 
made  of  barley  and  wine.  The  n/lCa  nnntinued  to 
the  latest  times  to  ne  tne  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
most  usual  species  of  food ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  apronuTiai  or  apTomXiSef.  The  vegetables  or- 
dinarily eaten  were  mallows  (fiaAiixr/),  lettuces  (ijpi. 
daf),  cabbages  ((ia.<liavoi,),  beans  {Kva/ioi),  lentils  (^a- 
Kal),  &c.  Pork  was  the  most  favourite  anirnal 
food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  (nid.  Cce- 
NA,  p.  275) ;  Plutarch'  calls  it  to  diKaiora-ov  npia;. 
Sausages,  also,  were  very  commonly  eaten  {vid 
BoTULus).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plato*  has 
remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  the  he- 
roes partaking  of  fish.  In  later  times,  however, 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of  food 
among  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
OTpov  was  applied  to  it  xar'  i^oxiv.'  A  minute  ac- 
count of  the  fishes  which  the  Greeks  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 
of  Athenasus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female  slaves 
under  her  direction  ;  but  for  special  occasions  pro- 
fessional cooks  (iidycipoi.)  were  hired,  of  whom  there 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  number.'  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  the  comic 
poets  ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the. 
refinements  of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  country. 
The  Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  repu- 
tation,' and  a  Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mi- 
thaecus  is  mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato ;'  but 
the  most  celebrated  work  on  the  subject  was  the 
TaaTpo?u>yia  of  Archestratus.' 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  npuTai 
rpdire^ai  and  devrcpai  rpune^ai.  Pollux,'"  indeed, 
speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the  number  at 
a  Roman  dinner  (rid.  (Jcena,  p.  275  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  dinners ; 
but  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the 
introduction  of  Roman  customs,  we  only  read  of 
two  courses.  The  first  course  embraced  the  whole 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fish,  poul- 
try, meat,  &c.  ;  the  second,  which  corresponds  to 
our  dessert  and  the  Roman  bellaria,  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  confections,  &c. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the  tables 
were  taken  away  {alpeiv,  dnaipeiv,  krvaipuv,  u(j>ai- 
pelv,  eiiijiepeiv,  fSaaTa^eiv  ruf  rpa-eCof),  and  water 
was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
their  hands.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of  flowers 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as  various 
kinds  of  perfumes."  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  the 
first  course  was  finished ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  guests 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  called  /tcTuviiTTpov  or  /icra- 
vmrpl;,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  76.)— 2.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  610.)— 3. 
(Symp.,  iv„  5,  «  1.)  — 4.  (De  Rep.,  iii.,  c.  13,  p.  404.)— 5. 
(Athen.,  vii.,  p.  270,  e.)— 6.  (Dio^.  Laert.,  ii.,  72.)- 7.  (Plala, 
Do  Rep.,  iii,,  13,  p.  404.)— 8.  (c.  156,  p.  518.— Compare  .Maiim 
Tyr.,  D-.ss.,  iv.,  5.)— 9.  (Allien.,  iii.,  p.  104,  4.)— 10.  (vi  ,  83.)- 
11,  (Philyll  ap.  Athon,,  ix,,  p.  408,  e.) 
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out  a  small  quantity  as  a  libation.  This  libation 
was  said  to  be  made  to  the  "  good  spirit"  {uyaeoi 
Saljiovof),  and  was  usually  accompanied  with  the 
singing  of  the  paean  and  the  playing  of  flutes  After 
this  libation,  mixed  wine  was  brought  in,  and  with 
their  first  cup  the  guests  drank  to  Atof  Su-^pof.' 
With  the  dTTOvdai,  the  (SeiTrvov  closed ;  and  at  the 
introduction  of  the  dessert  {Scvrepai.  rpane^ai)  the 
TToToc,  n'/iitoaiov,  or  Kupc  commenced,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  article  Symposium." 

DELA'TOR,  an  informer.  The  delatores,  under 
the  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  informing  against  their  fellow-citizens.^ 
They  constantly  brought  forward  false  charges  to 
gratify  the  avarice  or  jealousy  of  the  difFerent  em- 
perors, and  were,  consequently,  paid  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  information  which  they  gave. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  law  specified  the  sums 
which  were  to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when 
a  murder  had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  before 
the  qua;stio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  could  not 
be  raised  from  the  property  of  the  deceased.'  In 
the  senatus  consultum  quoted  by  Frontinus,"  the 
informer  received  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the 
person  was  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  of 
the  senate.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
sum  given  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we 
are  tcfld  that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.' 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
rapidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
Tiuch  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them  were 
banished,  and  punished  in  other  ways,  by  Titus, 
Domitian,  and  Trajan.' 

DELECTUS.     {Vid.  Army,  Roman.) 

DE'LIA  (di'iXia)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
games  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the  isl- 
and of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony,  to 
which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  lonians 
on  the  coasts  belonged."  Thi;  amphictyony  seems 
originally  to  have  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  in  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  the  T^eof  Trarpwof  of  the  lonians, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  born  at  Delos.  The 
Doha,  as  appears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo,'  had 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,'"  and,  as  Bockh  supposes,  with 
great  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
Ihargelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  {i6eupovv)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho- 
ruses, and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took  part 
in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Deliastse  (afterward  called  teapot) 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  ;"  the  sacred  vessel 
(i?fupi'f),  moreover,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
year,  was  said  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had 
sent  after  his  return  from  Crete."  The  Delians, 
during  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  per- 
formed the  office  of  cooks  for  those  who  visited 
their  island,  whence  they  were  called  'EAeo&tiTai.." 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  celebration  of  this  an- 

1.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Plato,  Symp.,  c.  4,  p.  176. — Diod. 
Sic,  iv.,  3. —  Suitlas,  s.  v.  'Ay'adov  Aaifxoms-) — 2.  (Becker, 
Charikles,  vol.  i.,  p.  411-450  )— 3.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  c.  61.— Dora., 
12.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir.,  30  ;  vi  ,  47.)— 4.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  25.)— 
5.  (De  Aqnieduct.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Nero,  10.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  8.— 
Dom.,  9. — Mart.,  i.,  4. — Piin.,  Panffig.,  34.— Brissonius,  Ant. 
Select.,  iii.,  17.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  ApoU.,  147,  &c.)— 9. 
(Compare  Thucyd.,  iii.,  104.— Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  61.)— 10. 
(Polluj,  Onom.,  viii.,  104.)  — 11.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  234.)  — 12. 
{Vid.  cjTunenlatorii  on  Plato,  Crito,  p.  43,  c.) — 13.  (Athen.,  iv., 
p  173.) 


cient  panegyris  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  it  was  not 
revived  until  01.  88,  3,  when  the  Athenians,  after 
having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and  added  horsf - 
races,  which  had  never  before  taken  place  at  tlit 
Delia.'  After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia  ;  and 
though  the  islanders,  in  common  with  Athens,  pro- 
vided the  choruses  and  victims,  the  leader  {upxiBi- 
upoc),  who  conducted  the  whole  solemnity,  was  an 
Athenian,"  and  the  Athenians  had  the  superintend 
ence  of  the  common  sanctuary.  ( Vid.  Amphictyons.  ) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  lesser 
Delia,  which  were  mentioned  above,  and  which 
were  celebrated  every  year,  probably  on  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
the  sacred  vessel  (iScopif),  which  the  priesi  of  Apol- 
lo adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos.  The  em- 
bassy was  called  ^eupla,  and  those  who  sailed  to  the 
island,  ^eupoi ;  and  before  they  set  sail,  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion  at  Marathon,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage.^  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted 
30  days,^  the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser 
Delia  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch'  relates  that  the 
ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
often  repaired,  was  preserved  and  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.' 

DELICTUM.     {Vid.  Crimen.) 

DELPHI'NIA  \6e7i.i^Lvi.a),  a  festival  of  the  same 
expiatory  character  as  the  ApoUonia,  which  was 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Delphinius,  who  was  considered 
by  the  lonians  as  their  i^eof  narpuoc.  The  name  (if 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  festival,  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  in  Hhe  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  Munychion  (probably  iden- 
tical with  the  ^ginetan  Delphinius)  Apollo  came 
through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be- 
gan the  battle  with  Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accord- 
ingly, were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the 
6th  of  Munychion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls 
carried  olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool 
(called  the  herripla),  into  the  Delphinium.' 

The  Delphinia  of  ^gina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar,"  and,  from  his  remark  on  an- 
other passage,  it  is'  clear  that  they  were  celebrated 
with  contests.'"  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known  ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rites  observed  at 
Athens  and  in  .lEgina  were  common  to  all  festivals 
of  the  same  name." 

DELPHIS  or  DELPHIN  (SeW^is  or  Sa<^iv),  an 
instrument  of  naval  warfare.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  suspended  on  a  beam, 
which  projected  from  the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a 
yard-arm.  It  was  used  to  sink  or  make  a  hole  in 
an  enemy's  vessel,  by  being  dropped  upon  it  when 
alongside.'" 

There  seems  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  li 


1.  (Thucyd.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Nic,  3.— Wolf,  Introd.  ad  De 
mosth.  Lept.,  p.  ic.)- 3.  (MUUer,  Dor.,  ii.,  2, 14.)— 4.  (Plat., 
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was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin.  Bars  of  iron 
flsed  for  ballast  a  re  at  the  present  day  called  "  pigs," 
though  they  bear  no  resemblance  /o  that  animal. 
I'robably  the  SeXiplvc^  were  hoisted  aloft  only  when 
going  into  action.  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to  the  swift  {raxecai) 
triremes,  as  to  the  military  transports  (arpaTiuTLdeg, 
inTijiTayuyoi),  for  the  sailing  of  the  former  would  be 
much  impeded  by  so  large  a  weight  of  metal.  At 
any  rate,  those  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not 
on  the  triremes,  but  on  the  6\Kd6s^. 

*DELPHIS,  DELPHIN,  or  DELPHI'NUS,  the 
Dolphin,  or  Delphinus  Delphis,  L.'  "  This  animal," 
says  Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  D.  Dclphis,  "  found  in 
numerous  troops  in  every  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the 
velocity  of  its  movements,  which  sometimes  cause 
it  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  helms  of  vessels,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  really  the  Dolphin  of  the  an- 
cients. The  entire  organization  of  the  brain  indi- 
cates that  degree  of  docility  which  they  universally 
attributed  to  this  animal.""  The  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  ear  also  renders  this  animal  susceptible 
of  great  attention  :  it  produces  a  sensibility  to  mu- 
sical sounds,  and  enables  the  Dolphin  to  distinguish, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
of  its  congeners.  "  Some  authors,"  observes  Grif- 
fith,^ "  more  especially  the  ancients,  have  not  only 
celebrated  the  mutual  friendship  subsisting  among 
the  Dolphins  themselves,  but  have  also  asserted  that 
they  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the 
human  species,  with  which  they  are  easily  led  to 
familiarize ;  and  they  have  recounted  many  mar- 
vellous stories  on  this  subject.  All  that  is  known 
on  this  point  with  certainty  is,  that  when  these  ani- 
mals perceive  a  ship  at  sea,  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
before  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence 
by  rapid,  varied,  and  repeated  evolutions ;  some- 
times bounding,  leaping,  and  mancEuvring  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  sometimes  performing  compUcated 
circumvolutions,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  grace, 
agility,  dexterity,  and  strength  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing.  We  must  not,  however,  be  deceived 
by  such  external  show  of  affection.  These  animals, 
represented  as  susceptible  of  so  much  attachment 
to  man,  are  thoroughly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  fol- 
low the  track  of  vessels,  it  is,  perhaps,  with  no  oth- 
er view  than  the  hope  of  preying  on  something  that 
may  fall  from  them."  The  Grampus  (a  fish  in  na- 
ture nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin;  would  seem  to  be 
the  Orca  of  Pliny.  "  It  is  not  noticed,"  observes  Ad- 
ams, "  by  the  Greek  authors,  unless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  be  the  Spuf  of  Strabo."* 

*DELPHIN'IUM  (,6e7.<l>ivwv),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
rectgnises  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  as  being  the  Delphinium  Ajacis,  or  common 
Larkspur,  and  the  D.  tenuissimum  of  Sibthorp. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  Delphinium  not  be- 
ing noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Galen,  Oriba- 
sius,  or  Paul  of  .iEgina,  Matthiolus  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  spurious  the  two  chapters  of  Dioscorides' 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.  "  Among  the  syn- 
onymes  of  the  (Se2,<j>iviov  in  Dioscorides,  we  find," 
remarks  Adams,  in  continuation,  "  vukivOoc  and 
poiKcvo;  jiLvop  of  the  Romans.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  supposed  that  the  'vaccinia  nigra'  of  Virgil 
were  Larkspurs."" 

DELUBRUM.     (FiiZ.  Tempi.um.) 

DEMA'RCHI.  These  officers  were  the  head 
boroughs  Or  chief  magistrates  of  the  demi  in  Attica, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Cleis- 
thenes.  Tlicir  duties  were  various  and  important. 
Thus,  they  convened  meetings  of  the  demus,  and 


1.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  13,  *c.— jElion,  N.  A.,  i.,  18,  &c.— 
Plin.,  IV.,  8.— Juv.,  Sat.,x.,14.)— 2.  (Griffith's  Cuvior, vol.  iv.,  p. 
435.)-  3.  (Criflith's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  450.)— 4.  (Adams,  Ap- 
pend., •.  V.) — 5.  (iii.,  77,  78.) — 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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took  the  votes  upon  all  questions  under  considera- 
tion ;  they  had  the  custody  of  the  Xri^iapxiKov  ypa/i. 
fiarelov,  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  the  de- 
mus were  enrolled  ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  regis- 
ter of  the  landed  estates  (xopia.)  in  their  districts, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  the  body  cor- 
porate ;  so  that,  whenever  an  cla^opu,  or  extraor- 
dinary property-tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have 
been  of  great  service  in  assessing  and  collecting  the 
quota  of  each  estate.'     Moneys  due  to  the  demus 
for  rent,  &c.,  were  collected  by  them,'  and  it  may 
safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  employed  to  en- 
force payment  of  various  debts  and  dues  claimed 
by  the  state.'     For  this  purpose  they  seem  to 
have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  by  Aristophanes.*    In  the  duties 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  supplanted  the 
naucrari  of  the  old  constitution  ;  their  functions, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  duties  of  this  class, 
lor  they  also  acted  as  poUce  magistrates  :  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dicasts  of  the  towns  (SiKaaTai 
Karij.  dfifiovi),  they  assisted  in  preserving  peace  and 
order,'  and  were  required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be 
buried,  any  dead  bodies  found  in  their  district :  foi 
neglect  of  this  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae."    Lastly,  they  seem  to  have  furnish- 
ed to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve  in  war  (ra- 
ra'Koyov^  k7:oi7i(yavTO~').     (Vid.  Demds.) 
DEMENS.     (Vid.  Cdeatok,  p.  329.) 
DEMENSUM  was  an  allowance  of  com,  which 
was  given  to  Roman  slaves  monthly  or  daily.'    Do- 
natus'  says  that  every  slave  received  four  modii  of 
corn  a  month ;  but  Seneca'"  speaks  of  five  modii  as 
the  allowance." 

DEME'NTIA.  (Vid.  Ccbatoe,  p.  329  ) 
DEME'TRIA  (SjifiijTpia),  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.C.,  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  tlie 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated.''  To  hon- 
our the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the 
same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to 
Dionysus.  The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Athenseus" 
are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the  other 
extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians  heaped 
upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen.,  vi ,  p. 
252  ;  Herm.,  Polil.  Ant.  of  Greece,  i  175,  n.  6,  7, 
and  8  ;  and  Thirhvall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vii.,  p.  331 
DEMINU'TIO  CAPITIS.  (Ttd.  Caput.) 
DEMIOP'RATA  (Srifuo-npai-a,  sc.  ^pil-i/iara  oi 
KTiifiara)  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens  and 
sold  by  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  rev- 
enue in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  Aristoph- 
anes'* mentions  the  STj/iioirpaTa  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens.  An  account  of 
such  property  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia  ;"  and  lists  of  it 
were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different  pla- 


1.  (B6ckh,  vol.  i.,  p.  212,  liansl.)  —2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eub., 
1318.)— 3.  (B8ckh,l.c.)— J.  (Nubes,  37.— Ttd.  Mitchell,  ad  1«  , 
—5.  (Wachsmutlx,  ii.,  part  1,  p. 33.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  o  Macan, 
1069,  22.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Polj-c.,  1208.- Harpocrai.,  s.  T.- 
Pollux, Onom.,  viii.,  108.— SchOmann,  377.)— 8.  (Plaut.,  Stick, 
I.,  ii.,  3.  —  Trinumm.,  IV,,  ii.,  102.— "diaria:"  Mart.,  li.,  109 
— Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  xiv.,  40.)— 9.  (ad  Ter.,  Phorm.,  1.,  i.,  9.)-10. 
(Ep.,  80.)— 11.  (Becker,  Callus,  i.,  p.  110.)— 12.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XI.,  46.— Plut.,  Demetr.,  10,  46.)— 13.  (xii.,  p.  536.)— 14.  (Vesn. 
659.— Sohol.  ad  loo.)— 15.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vui.,  95.) 
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ees,  as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  catalogue 
of  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted any  offence  against  these  deities.'  Many 
monuments  of  this  kind  were  collected  by  Greek  an- 
tiquarians, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Bockh." 

DE'MIUS  ((%ior).     (Vid.  Basanos,  p.  140.) 

DEMIU'RGI  (6riiii.ovpyoi).  These  magistrates, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states  ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  authority  except  the  form  Sa/iiovp-yoi.  Miil- 
ler'  observes,  on  the  contrary,  that  '■  they  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not 
occur  often  in  the  Dorian  states."  They  existed 
among  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans,  with  whom 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  executive  magis- 
tracy (oi  Sij/iicvpyol  Kal  71  0mlri,  k.  r.  /I.*).  We  also 
read  of  demiurgi  in  the  Achaian  league,  who  proba- 
bly ranked  next  to  the  strategi,*  and  put  questions 
to  the  vote  m  the  general  assembly  of  the  confed- 
erates.' Officers  named  epidemiurgi,  or  upper  dem- 
iurgi,  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.' 

DEMONSTRATIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DEMOPOIE'TUS  (di^/ioTroi^TOf)  was  the  name 
given  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citizees  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phratrice, 
and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  a'rchon  or 
priest,'  but  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme. 
\  Vid.  CiviTAs,  Greek,  p.  259.) 

DEMOS'IOI  {dtifiociO!)  were  public  slaves  at  Ath- 
2ns,  who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of 
hem  filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and 
ccurts  of  justice,  and  were  also  empiuyed  as  her- 
alds, checking  clerks,  &c.  Thsy  were  usually  call- 
ed Sriiioai.01,  o'lKeTai,  and,  as  we  karn  from  Ulpian,' 
were  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  qualify 
them  for  the  discharge  of  such  dut.'es  as  have  been 
mentioned.'"  As  these  public  slaves  diJ  not  belong 
to  any  one  individual,  they  appear  to  ^a  ."-e  possessed 
certain  legal  rights  which  private  skvts  ii,;'l  not." 

Another  class  of  public  slaves  foimei;  the  city 
guard ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  Oider  ;n  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  ■Kpvravsl;  might  order.'^  They  are  generally 
called  bowmen  (roforizi) ;  or,  from  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  majority,  Scythians  ;  and  also  Speusin- 
ians,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  estab- 
lished the  force.'^  There  were  also  among  them 
many  Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  ori- 
ginally lived  in  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  after- 
ward upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officers  had  the 
name  of  toxarchs  (To^apxoi).  Their  number  was 
at  first  300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  but  was  afterward  increased  to  1200.'* 

DEiWUS.  The  word  67)110^  originally  indicated  a 
district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  some  derived 
from  Mu,  as  if  it  signified  an  "  enclosure  marked  off 
from  the  waste,"  just  as  our  word  town  comes,  ac- 
cording to  Home  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb  "  ty- 
nan,"  to  enclose  ^    It  seems,  however,  more  simple 


1.  (PoUai,  Onom.,  »,  97.)— 2.  (Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i., 
p.  265,  4:c.— Compare  ii.,  p.  127  ;  and  Meier,  "  De  Bonis  Dam- 
natonlm,"  p.  160,  &c.)— 3.  (Dorians,  ii.,  145,  transl.) — i.  (Thu- 
cyd.,  T.,  47.)— 5.  (Wachsmuth.  I)  79.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  iixii.,  22  ■ 
iiiTiii.,  30.)— 7.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  56.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Nesr.,  p. 
1376.)— 9.  (ad  Demosth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  15.)— 10.  (Hemster.  ad 
Pollu.Tc,  Onom.,  ix.,  10. — Maussac.  ad  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Ajjti6aio^. 
—Petit.,  Leg.  Att.,  p.  342.)— 11.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  401, 
560.— .Sschin.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  79, 85.)— 12.  (Schneider  ad  Xen., 
Mem.,  111.,  6,  5  1.— Plato,  Protaj.,  c.  27,  p.  319,  aod  Heindorff's 
note.  — Aristoph.,  Acham.,  54,  with  the  commentators.)  — 13. 
'P?Uui>  Onom.,  viii.,  131,  132.— Photius,  s.  v.  To^drai.)- 14. 
(jEsoh.,  TTtpi  Ilapairpjui;.,  p.  335.— Andoc,  De  Pac,  p.  93.— 
Mckli,  Pul,l.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  277,  &c.)  — 15.  (Arnold, 
Thucyd.,  vol.  i,  aip.  iii.) 
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to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  SS,  for  yS,.  In  this 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultivation,  Srjfiog  is  contrasted  with  irolig :  thus  we 
have  (Ivdpav  d^jiov  re  wbXiv  re  ;'  but  the  transition 
from  a  locality  to  its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  hence,  in  the  earlier  Greek  poets,  we  find  Sf/fioi 
applied  to  the  outlying  country  population,  who  till- 
ed the  lands  of  the  chieftains  or  inhabita;  ts  of  the 
city  ;  so  that  d^/zof  and  noXirai  came  to  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peas- 
antry (6^/iov  (fiLlodianoTov') ;  the  latter,  the  nobles  in 
the  chief  towns.^ 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  demi  or  country 
parishes  of  Attica.  The  word  rf^^of,  in  the  sense 
which  we  have  here  expressed  by  "  parish,"  is  by 
some  rendered  "borough,"  by  others,  "  township." 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  certainly  not  appro- 
priate ;  and  as  a  parish  may  include  townships  and 
hamlets,  we  prefer  this  word  to  "  township."  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that,  whatever  un- 
certainty there  may  be  about  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  four  tribes  in  that  country  as  they  existed 
before  the  age  of  Cleisthenes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  to 
them.  His  object  was  to  eflPect  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  dimin- 
ished ;  for  this  purpose  he  broke  up  the  four  tribes 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
ten  local  tribes  {(^Tial  Tomxai),  each  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.*  These  were  subdivided  into  ten 
demi  or  country  parishes,  possessing  each  its  prin- 
cipal town ;  and  in  some  one  of  these  demi  were 
enrolled  all  the  Athenian  citizens  resident  in  Attica, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who  were  na- 
tives of  Athens  itself.'  These  subdivisions  corre- 
sponded in  some  degree  to  the  vavKpapiat  of  the  old 
tribes,  and  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  hun- 
dred in  number ;  but,  as  the  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  th?  time  of  Strabo"  to  174,  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  this  statement.  Niebuhr  has  inferred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  origi- 
nally include  the  whole  population  of  Attica,  and 
"  that  some  of  the  additional  74  must  have  been 
cantons,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state 
of  depcndance ;  by  far  the  chief  part,  however,  were 
houses  (ysnTi)  of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were 
ipcluded  in  the  four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Niecahr,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  "  rural  commonalty"  till  after  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thenes.    (Vid.  Tsisvs.) 

This  inferer.ee,  however,  seems  very  questiona- 
ble ;  for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  larger  into  smaller  parishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the  coexistence  of 
two  different  orders  of  tribes.  "Another  fact,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition  by  which 
demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  country."'  The  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns 
in  them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Acharnae ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the  Dzed- 
alidas,  Boutadae,  &o.  A  complete  list  of  them  is 
given  in  Wachsmuth.*  The  largest  of  all  was  the 
deraus  of  Acharnae,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  so  extensive  as  to  supply  a 
force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-armed 
men.  Thucydides"  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  xupiof 
jieyiarov  Tjjg  'Atthctjc  rCiv  d^/iuv  KaAov/jhiuv. 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relation 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  they 


;,,'^';',°''-J   °-',.*^1-'"-^-  (Hes.,Theog.,847.)-3.  (Wachs- 
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jfcaisd  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
tneir  several  magistrates,  landed  and  other  proper- 
ty, with  a  comjnon  treasury.  They  had,  Ukewise, 
their  rerpective  convocations  or  "  parish  meetings," 
convened  by  the  demarchi,  in  which  was  transact- 
ed the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the 
leasing  of  its  estates,  the  elections  of  officers,  the 
revision  of  the  registers  or  lists  of  dti/iorai,  and  the 
admission  of  new  members.  Moreover,  each  de- 
mus appears  to  have  kept  what  was  called  a  mVaf 
iKK^tiacaanKoc,  or  list  of  those  drj/ioTai  who  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
whole  people.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
supplanted  the  old  "  naucraries"  of  the  four  tribes, 
each  demus  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  state  a 
certain  quota  of  money  and  contingent  of  troops 
whenever  necessary.'  Independent  of  these  bonds 
of  union,  each  demus  seems  to  have  had  its  pecu- 
liar temples  and  religious  worship  (Jiy/ton/ta  lepd'), 
I  lie  officiating  priests  in  which  were  chosen  by  the 
irijioTai ;'  so  that,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
of  view,  the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities, 
whose  magistrates,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  6oKi/iaaia,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,  besides  the  magis- 
trates, such  as  demarchs  and  treasurers  {ra/iiai), 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  SUaaTai  Kara  d^/iovc :  the  number  of 
these  officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  cir- 
cuits through  the  difTerent  districts,  to  administer 
justice  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  drachmse  in  value,  more  impor- 
tant questions  being  reserved  for  the  SiaiTtirai* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  Srniorai,  or  members  of 
each  demus,  their  privileges,  and  relations  to  the 
body  corporate,  of  which  they  formed  a  constituent 
part.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle'  that,  on  the  first 
institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
strength  of  the  d^/iof  or  commonalty  by  making 
many  new  citizens,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  strangers  and  resident  for- 
eigners, but  also  slaves.  His  words  are,  lioXkov^ 
k<pv7i.£T€vae  itum'c  Kol  ( (Jov/louc )  fisTolKov^.  We 
strongly  suspect,  however,  that  6oiXov(  is  an  inter- 
polation. The  admission  of  slaves  would,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  very  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  demus  was  necessary,  before  any  individual 
could  enter  upon  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
Attic  citizen  ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  ev- 
ery one  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  demus 
in  which  his  property  and  residence  lay,  this  rela- 
tion did  not  continue  to  hold  with  all  the  S^fiorai ; 
for,  since  a  son  was  registered  In  the  demus  of  his 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  might  change 
his  residence,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  this 
would  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meet- 
ings of  each  parish  were  not  held  within  its  limits, 
but  at  Athens.'  No  one,  however,  could  purchase 
property  situate  within  a  parish  to  which  he  did  not 
himself  belong,  without  paying  to  the  demarchs  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  (ryK-riTiK6v),  which 
would,  of  course,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.' 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral assemblies  of  the  demi  were  the  admission  of 
new  members  and  the  revision  of  the  names  of 
members  already  admitted.  The  register  of  enrol- 
ment was  called  ?iri^iapxiiiov  ypafiiMaretov,  because 
any  person  whose  name  was  Inscribed  in  it  could 
enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a  patrimony, 
the  expression  for  which  in  Attic  Greek  was  r^f 


1    (Wachsmulli,  1)  83.)  -2.  (Pnus.,  i  ,  31.— PoUux,  Onom., 
viii,,  108.)— 3.  (Demoslh.,  c.  Eulml.,  1313.)- ■!.  (Iludtwalcker, 
p.  37.)— 5.  (Polit.,  iii.,  1.)— «.  (Dcmosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1302.)— 7 
(Itockh,  Put)].  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  li.,  p.  3,  transl.) 
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^^fcuf  upxeiv  :  7iayx<^^^i^  KXrlpov,  being  equivaleM 
to  the  Roman  phrase  adire  hereditatem.  These  re- 
gisters were  kept  by  the  demarchs,  who,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  demus  assem- 
bled in  general  meeting,  inserted  or  erased  names 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  youth 
was  proposed  for  enrolment,  it  was  competent  for 
any  demote  to  object  to  his  admission  on  the  ground 
of  illegitimacy,  or  non-citizenship  by  the  side  of  ei- 
ther parent.  The  demotes  decided  on  the  validity 
of  these  objections  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  the  question  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
votes.'  The  same  process  was  observed  when  a 
citizen  changed  his  parish  in  consequence  of  adop- 
tion." Sometimes,  however,  a  demarch  was  bribed 
to  place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenship.' 
To  remedy  this  admission  of  spurious  citizens  (jra- 
peyypaiTToi),  the  Sia^^fiaii  was  instituted.     {Vid 

DiAPSEPHISIS.) 

Lastly,  crowns  and  other  honorary  distinctions 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  way  as 
by  the  tribes.  A  decree  of  the  demus  of  the  Pei- 
raeus  is  given  in  Bockh,*  by  which  certain  privileges 
were  granted  to  Callldamas  of  Chollidae :  one  of 
these  was  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
iynTr/TiKov,  if  he  should  acquire  property  in  that 
parish.  The  words  are,  TeTislv  6c  airov  ra  avTu, 
riXri  tv  TCf>  drififj  aircp  uv  Kal  Xleipacec^f  Kol  ^tj  ek}^- 
yecv  izap^  avTov  rbv  dr/jiapxov  to  kyKTTj-LKOv.  .^  The 
decree  is'  taken  from  an  inscription  in  Chandler.' 
{Vii.  De.m.vrchi.) 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  among  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  {vid.  As),  it  was  made  equal  to  six- 
teen asses,  except  in  military  pay,  in  wiich  it  was 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  asses.'  The  denarius 
was  first  coined  five  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  B.C.  269.  (Vid.  Aegentum.)  There  were 
originally  84  denarii  to  a  pound,'  but  subsequently 
96.  At  what  time  this  reduction  was  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  completed  in  Nero"s  time  ;  and  Mr.  Hussey" 
justly  remarks,  that  Suetonius'  proves  that  84  de 
narii  went  still  to  the  pound  about  the  year  B.C. 
50 ;  since,  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  78  to  1, 
which  is  incredibly  low ;  while  the  value  on  the 
other  supposition,  8  9  to  1,  is  more  probable.  (Com- 
pare Aroe.vtum,  svh  Jin.) 


BRITISH  MUSEUM.     ACTUAL  SIZE.     WEIGHT  60  6  GR3 


BRITISH  MUSEUM.     ACTUAL  SIZE      WEIGHT  58  5  GRS 

Mr.  Hussey  calculates  the  average  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  at 


1.  (Domosth.,  c.  Eubnl.,  1318.)— a.  (Isaiu.s.De  Apoll.IIaiml. 
p.  66,  17.)— 3.  (Demostli.,  c.  Leocli.,  p.  1091.)- -4.  (1  c.)-5. 
(ii.,  108.)— 0.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix-iiii.,  13.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N., 
xxxiii.,  46. — Celsus,  v.,  17,  ^  1.) — 8.  {Ancient  WcialitH.  Ac.  d 
137.)— 9   (Jul.,  SI) 


DENARIUS. 
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69  grains,  and  those  under  the  Empire  at  52-5 
grains.  II  we  deduct,  as  the  average,  ^Lth  of  the 
weight  for  alloy  from  the  denarii  of  the  Common- 
wealth, there  will  remain  58  grains  of  pure  silver ; 
and  since  the  shilling  contains  80  7  grains  of  pure 

58 
silver,  the  value  of  the  best  denarii  will  be  gjr;^ 

of  a  shilling,  or  86245  pence  ;  vphich  may  be  reck- 
oned in  round  numbers  8Jrf.  If  the  same  method 
of  reckoning  he  applied  to  the  later  denarius,  its 
value  will  be  about  75  pence,  or  7id.' 

The  Roman  coins  of  silver  went  at  one  time  as 
low  down  as  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
teruncius.  They  were,  the  quinarius,  or  half  dena- 
rius ;  the  sestertius,  or  quarter  denarius  {vid.  Sester- 
tius) ;  the  libella,  or  tenth  of  the  denarius  (equal  to 
the  as) ;  the  sembella,  or  half  libella ;  and  the  terun- 
eius,  or  quarter  libella. 

The  quinarius  was  also  called  victoriatus,'  from 
the  impression  of  a  figure  of  Victory  which  it  bore. 
Pliny"  says  that  victoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome 
in  pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  that  previous  to 
that  tune  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  Illyria.  The  Clodius  who  proposed  this  law 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  vpho  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money,*  which  would 
fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victoriati  at  Rome  B.C. 
177,  that  is,  92  years  after  the  first  silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
would  only  have  weighed  11  grs.,  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  coin  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silver,  for  vee  know 
that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
But  Varro'  names  it  among  the  silver  coins  with 
the  libella  and  sembella.  It  is,  however,  improba- 
ble that  the  teruncius  continued  to  be  coined  in 
silver  after  the  as  had  been  reduced  to  -j^th  of  the 
denarius ;  for  then  the  teruncius  would  have  been 
g-'jth  of  tlie  denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes 
it  as  a  subdivision  of  libeUa,  when  the  latter  was 
yLth  of  the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
libella  appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
in  use  ;'  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
express  a  silver  coin  equal  to  the  as,  but  any  very 
small  sum.'  Gronovius,'  however,  maintains  that 
there  was  no  such  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
wrote,  but  that  the  word  was  used  to  signify  the 
tenth  part  of  a  sestertius.  No  specimens  of  the 
libella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  value  8id.,  the 
other  coins  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  of 
the  following  value : 

Teruncius-    .... 

Sembella  ... 

Libella 

Sestertius 

Quinarius  or  Victoriatus 

Denarius  ..... 
It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  denarius  is 
equal  in  value  to  the  drachma,  but  this  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost  equal  to 
9|i.,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  was 
but  little  above  8}d.  The  later  drachms,  however, 
appear  to  have  fallen  off  in  weight ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  time  nearly 
enough  equal  to  pass  for  equal.  Gronovius  has 
given  all  the  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  his  De 
Sestsrtiis.' 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  obverse, 
the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or 


Pence. 

Farth. 

■53125 

10625 

2125 

2 

■5 

4 

1 

8 
lat  thf 

2 

denari 

I.  (Hussey,  p.  141,  142.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  F,iit.,  5.)— 3.  (H. 
N.,  ixiiii.,  13.)— 4.  (Liv.,  rii.,  13.)— 5.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
v.,  174,  ed.  Muller.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  c.  4.)— 7. 
iPlaut.,  Cas.,  II.,  v.,  7.— Capt.,  V.,  i.,  27.)— 8.  (De  Sestertiis, 
ii    2.)- -9.  (hi.,  2.) 


the  head  of  Jupiter  Many  have,  on  the  reverse, 
chariots  drawn  by  Iwt  or  four  horses  (biga,  quadri- 
ga), whence  they  are  called  respectively  bigati  ami 
quadrigati,  sc.  nummi.  (Vid.  Bigatos.)  Some  de- 
narii were  called  serrati,^  because  their  edges  were 
notched  like  a  saw,  which  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  prove  that  they  were  solid  silver,  and  not 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
/Elian,  Calpurnian,  Papinian,  TuUian,  and  numer- 
ous other  families,  are  marked  with  the  numeral  X, 
in  order  to  show  their  value. 

Pliny"  speaks  of  the  deTiarius  aureus.  Gronovius' 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome ;  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum, 
weighing  60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The 
average  weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120 
grains.  (Yid.  Auhum,  p.  129.)  In  later  times,  a 
copper  coin  was  called  denarius.* 

*DENDRACHA'TES  {6m>6paxaTri(),  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  a  small  tree. 
It  is  our  Dendritic  agate.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name  of  uxo-rri^ 

*DENDROLIB'ANUS  {dcvSpoMOavo;),  a  term 
occurring  only  in  the  Pharmaf-eutical  work  of  My- 
repsus.     It  is  applied  to  the  Rosemary.' 

*AENAPT*'1A  KEPAT'INA  (ievdfmfa  Kepdri- 
va),  apparently,  says  .\dams,  a  kind  of  Coral.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.'  Stackhouse  conjec- 
tures it  to  be  the  Gorgonia  nobilis,  or  Red  Coral.' 

DENTIFRI'CIUM  {bSovTo-pifiiia),  a  dentrifice  or 
tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  pre- 
pared and  generally  used  among  the  Romans.  A 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and  the 
shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  nmrex,  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  previously 
burned,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  fancy  and 
superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of  these  in- 
gredients, the  addition  of  astringents,  such  as  myrrh, 
or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a  raw  state, 
indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix  them  when 
loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to  assuage  tooth- 
ache.' Pounded  pumice  was  a  more  dubious  arti- 
cle, though  Pliny'"  says,  "  Utitissima  fiunt  ex  his  den- 
ttfrzczcL. 

DEPENSI  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Sponsoe.) 
DEPORTA'TIO.  (7?(J.  Banishment,  Roman  ) 
DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.  (Yid.  Depositdm.) 
DEPO'SITUM.  A  depositum  is  that  which  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  until  it  is  de- 
manded back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it.  The  party  who  makes  the 
depositum  is  called  deponens  or  depositor,  and  he 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  depositarius.  The 
act  of  deposite  may  be  purely  vohintary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  iu  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck, 
or  other  casualty.  The  depositarius  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  thing  which  he  has  consented  to 
receive.  He  cannot  use  the  thing  unless  he  has 
permission  to  use  it,  either  by  express  words  or  by 
necessary  implication.  If  the  thing  is  one  "  quae 
usu  non  consumitur,"  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locatio 
and  conductio  {vid.  Locatio),  if  money  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commodatum  {md. 
Gommodathm),  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  sciled  up  is  the  subject  of 


1.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  5.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  jtxxiii.,  13.)— 3.  (De  Ses- 
tertiis, iii ,  15.)— 4.  (Ducange,  s.  t.  Denarius.)  —  5.  (Plin.,  H. 
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DESULTOR. 

tne  depositum,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time 
asks  for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a 
loan  (vid.  Motuum)  from  the  time  when  the  per- 
mission is  granted ;  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use 
of  the  money,  it  becomes  a  loan  from  the  time  when 
the  depositarius  begins  to  use  it.  If  money  is  de- 
posited with  the  condition  that  the  same  amount 
be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is  tacitly  given  ;  but  the 
depositum  does  not  therefore  become  mutuum.  If 
the  depositum  continues  purely  a  depositum,  the 
depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  to 
it  which  happens  through  dolus  or  culpa  lata  ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  on  demand  to  the 
deponens,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  the  deponens 
orders  it  to  be  restored.  The  remedy  of  the  depo- 
nens against  the  depositarius  is  by  an  actio  depositi 
directa.  The  depositarius  is  entitled  to  be  secured 
against  all  damage  which  he  may  have  sustained 
through  any  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  deponens,  and 
to  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  his  charge ; 
and  his  remedy  against  the  deponens  is  by  an  actio 
depositi  contraria.  The  actio  was  in  duplum  if  the 
deposite  was  made  from  necessity ;  if  the  deposi- 
tarius was  guilty  of  dolus,  infamia  was  a  conse- 
quence.' 

DESERTOR  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be  one 
"  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur,"  and 
differs  from  an  emansor  "  qui  diu  vagatus  ad  castra 
egreditur."'  Those  who  deserted  in  time  of  peace 
were  punished  by  loss  of  rank,  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, fines,  ignominious  dismission  from  the  ser- 
vice, &c.  Those  who  left  the  standards  in  time  of 
war  were  usually  punished  with  death.  The  irans- 
fuga,  or  deserters  to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
sometimes  deprived  of  their  hands  or  feet,*  but  gen- 
erally were  put  to  death.* 

DESIGNA'TOR.     ( Vii.  Fdnub.) 

DESMOTE'RION  (SeafiaTripiov).   (Vid.  Carcer.) 

DESPOSIONAU'TAI  (SeaizoawvavTai)-  [Vid. 
CiviTAS,  Greek.) 

DESULTOR  (a/j^iTTTTOf,  avaSdrrjc,  fLcratarri^),  a 
rider.  Although  riding  on  horseback  is  never  men- 
tioned among  the  martial  exercises  of  the  early 
Greeks,  it  was  often  practised  by  them  as  a  swift 
and  easy  method  of  conveyance  from  place  to  place ; 
and  that  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  horse- 
manship is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,' 
describing  a  man  who  keeps  four  horses  abreast  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  amid  a 
crowd  of  admiring  spectators.  The  Roman  desul- 
tor  generally  rode  only  two  horses  at  the  same  time, 
sitting  on  them  without  a  saddle,  and  vaulting  upon 
either  of  them  at  his  pleasure.'  He  wore  a  hat  or 
cap  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  quadrigae  in 
the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  horseman- 
ship.' Besides  performing  publicly  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators,  the  Roman  riders  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  messages  with  the  gi'eatest  pos- 
sible despatch,  relieving  either  horse,  when  fatigued, 
by  vaulting  upon  the  other.'  Among  other  nations, 
this  species  of  equestrian  dexterity  was  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a  troop  of 
horse  m  the  Numidian  army,  in  which  each  soldier 
was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  horses,  and  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  when  clad  in  armour,  would  leap 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity  from  that  which 
was  wearied  or  disabled  upon  the  back  of  the  horse 
which  was  still  sound  and  fresh.'    The  Scythians, 


DIADEMA. 

Armenians,  and  some  of  the  Indians,  were  skilled 
in  the  same  art. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  figures  of  de 
sultores,  one  from  a  bronze  lamp,  published  by  Bar 
toll,'  the  others  from  coins.    In  all  these  the  ridei 


1.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  3.  —  Cic,  OfT.,  i.,  10.— Juv.,  Sat.,  liii.,  60.— 
Diiksen,  Uiibcrsicht,  &c.,  p.  697.)— 2.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  16,  s.  3.)— 
3.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  12,)— 4.  (Lipaius,  Do  Milit.  Rom,  iv.,  4.)— 5. 
(IT.,  C79-tie4.)— 6.  (Isidor.,  Orif.,  xviii.,  39.)  — 7.  (Sact.,  Jul., 
39.- Compare  Iho  article  Cmcuii,  p.  256.)  —  8.  (Ilygiii.,  Fab., 
SO.)— 9.  (xxiii.,  29.) 
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wears  a  pileus,  or  cap  of  felt,  and  his  horse  is  witii- 
out  a  saddle ;  but  these  examples  prove  that  he  had 
the  use  both  of  the  whip  and  the  rein.  On  the 
coins  we  also  observe  the  wreath  and  palm-branch 
as  ensigns  of  victory. 

DETESTA'TIO  SACRO^RUM.     (Vid.  Sacei.) 

DEVERSO'RIUM.     (Tii.  Cadpona.) 

DEUNX.  (Jid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DEXTANS.  (Yid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DIADE'MA  fi'id(5)?//a),  a  white  fillet  used  to  en- 
circle the  head  '  fascia  alba"). 

The  invenUuii  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny'  at- 
tributed to  "  Liber  Pater."  Diodorus  Siculus  adds,* 
that  he  wore  ii  to  assuage  headache,  the  conse- 
quence of  indulgi  ng  in  wne.  Accordingly,  in  works 
of  ancient  art,  Bacchus  wears  a  plain  bandage  on 
his  head,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  208. 

Whether  ^e  reject  or  admit  the  conjecture  of 
Diodorus,  we  may  safely  consider  the  diadem,  even 
in  its  simplest  form,  as  a  decoration  which  was 
properly  Oriental.  It  is  commonly  represented  on 
the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin'  relates 
that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  large  diadem 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which  fell  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark-  of  royalty  was 
preserved  by  his  successors.'  Antony  assumed  it 
in  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleopatra  in 
Egypt.'  ./Elian  says'  that  the  kings  of  that  coun- 
try had  the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems. 

In  process  of  time,  the  sculptors  placed  the  dia- 
dema  on  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  various  other  di- 
vinities besides  Bacchus  (see  examples  at  p.  245, 
292),  and  it  was  also  gradually  assumed  by  ihe 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  world.  It  was  tied  be- 
hind in  a  bow ;  -whence  Tacitus'  speaks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates rising  in  waves  "  white  with  foam,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  diadem."  By  the  addition  of  gold  and 
gems,'"  and  of  pearls  from  the  Erythrean  Sea,"  and 
by  a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into  the 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  badge 


1.  (Anticho  Lucerne  Sepolcrali,  i.,  24.)— 2.  (Val.  Max.,  n.,  2. 
7.)  — 3.  (H.  N.,»ii.,  57.)— 4.  (iv.,  p.  250,  ed.  Wesselrag.)--» 
(xii.,  3.) — 6.  (See  also  Lucian,  Dial.  Diog.  et  Alex.)  — 7.  (ri» 
ru9,iv.,  11.)— 8.  (V.II.,  vi.,  38.)  — 9.  (Ann.,  vi.,  37,2.)  — H 
(Isidor.,  Orig.,  xii.,  31.)— 11.  (Claud.,  Epithal.) 
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o!  sovereignty  in  modern  Europe.     It  must  have  i 
been  merely  in  joke  that  the  surname  of  Diadema- 
tus  was  given  to  L.  Metellus,  vfho,  in  order  to  con-  ' 
ceal  an  ulcer,  had  his  head  for  a  long  time  surround-  ^ 
ed  with  a  bandage.' 

DIABATE'RIA  (SiaSar-^pta)  was  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered to  Zeus  and  Athena  by  the  Kings  of  Sparta 
upon  passing  the  frontiers  of  Lacedaeraon  with  the 
command  of  an  army.  If  the  victims  were  unfa- 
vourable, they  disbanded  the  army  and  returned 
home.' 

DIADICAS'IA  (SiaSiKaaia),  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  is  a  mere  synonyme  of  SUtj  :  technically,  it 
denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for  prefer- 
ence between  two  or  more  rival  parties ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to  succeed 
as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
son. Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  as  all  claimants  are  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  ordinary 
classification  of  the  litigants  as  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants becomes  no  longer  applicable.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  essential  distinction  between  the  proceedings 
in  question  and  all  other  suits  in  which  the  parties 
appear  as  immediately  opposed  to  each  other  ;  but, 
as  far  as  forms  are  concerned,  we  are  not  told  that 
they  were  peculiarly  characterized.  Besides  the 
case  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  others  to 
be  classed  ,wilh  it  in  respect  of  the  object  of  pro- 
ceedings being  an  absolute  acquisition  of  property. 
Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  pri- 
vate creditors  upon  a  confiscated  estate,  and  the 
contests  between  informers  claiming  rewards  pro- 
posed by  the  state  for  the  discovery  of  crimes,  &c., 
as  upon  the  occasion,  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Her- 
mae'  and  the  like.  The  other  class  of  causes  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like 
the  antidosis  of  the  trierarchs  (ciii.  Antidosis),  con- 
tests as  to  who  was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
state  for  public  property  alleged  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred on  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,*  and 
questions  as  to  who  should  undertake  a  choregia, 
and  many  others,  in  which  exemptions  from  person- 
al or  pecuniary  liabilities  to  the  state  were  the  sub- 
ject of  claim  by  rival  parties.  In  a  diadicasia,  as 
in  an  ordinary  dUri,  the  proper  court,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  majnly 
depended  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  proceed- 
mgs,  and  present  no  leading  characteristics  for  dis- 
cussion under  the  general  term.' 

DIAD'OSEIS  (SiaSoauf).     (Yii.  Dianomai  ) 

DLETA.     (Yid.  House.) 

DItETE'TICA  or  DI^TE'TICE  (.Scanyrmv), 
one  of  the  three  principal  branches  into  which  the 
ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
(Vtd  Medicina.)  The  word  is  derived  from  (Si'aira, 
which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word  diet.  It 
is  defined  by  Celsus"  to  signify  that  part  of  medi- 
cine qua  victu  medelur,  "  which  cures  diseases  by 
means  of  regimen  and  diet ;"  and  a  similar  expla- 
nation is  given  by  Plato.'  Taken  strictly  in  this 
sense,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
modern  dietetics,  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  it  always  bears  in  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  present  article  ;  in  some  of  the  later 
authors  it  seems  to  comprehend  Gelsus's  second 
grand  division,  (papfiaKsvTiKii,  and  is  used  by  Scri- 
bonius  Largus'  simply  in  opposition  to  chirurgia,  so 
as  to  answer  exactly  to  the  province  of  our  physi- 
cian. 


I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  jctxiv.,  8. )— 2.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac,  xi.,  2. 
-Thucyd.,  v.,  64,  55,  116.  — Wachsrauth,  IL,  i.,  p.  391.)— 3. 
AndcK;.,  14.) — 4.  (as  in  Dem.,  c.  Everg.  et  Miies.)— 5.  (Plainer, 
Process  nnd  Klajen,  li.,  p.  17,  s.  9.)— b.  (De  Medic,  Prjjfat.  in 
lib.  i.)_7,  (ap.  Diog.  I.aert.,  iii.,  1,  «  85.)— 8.  (De  Compos. 
Medicam.,  I)  200.) 


No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  thia 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippocrates ; 
or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  Homer 
meant  to  represent  it  as  it  was  in  his  own  time,  or 
as  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  during  the  Trojan 
war,  it  must  have  been  (according  to  our  modern 
notions)  very  defective  and  erroneous.  For  instance, 
he  represents  Machaon,  who  liad  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,'  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  as  taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,  goat's- 
milk  cheese,  and  flour,'  which  certainly  no  modern 
surgeon  would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.'  Hippoc- 
rates seems  to  claim  for  himself  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  person  who  had  studied  this  subject,  and 
says  the  "  ancients  had  written  nothing  on  it  worth 
mentioning."*  Among  the  works  commonly  ascri- 
bed to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon 
this  subject,  viz.  :  1.  Hepl  AiaiTijg  'Tyuivrj;,  De  Sa- 
luhri  Victus  Ratione ;  2.  Hepi  AiaiTT/^,  De  Vicius 
Ratione,  in  three  books  ;  3.  tlepl  Aiairti;  'Ofiuv,  De 
Ratione  Victus  in  Morhis  Acutis ;  and,  4.  ITfpi  Tpo- 
(jifjc,  De  Alimcnto.  Of  these  the  third  only  is  con- 
sidered to  be  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  but  the  first 
was  probably  written  by  his  son-in-law  Polybus  ; 
the  second,  though  evidently  not  all  composed  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Hippoc- 
rates ;  and  the  fourth,  if  not  the  work  of  Hippoc- 
rates himself,  is  nevertheless  very  ancient.'  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
other  works,  as  regimen  and  diet  was  the  first,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
Besides  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  and  his  con- 
temporaries, on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  which 
Galen  has  left  a  commentary,  the  following  works 
on  the  subject  by  later  authors  are  still  extant  • 
Galen,  Xlept  Tpo^wv  AvvufisDc;,  De  Aiimentorum  Fa- 
cultatibus ;  Id.,  tlepl  Eu;ti',u(af  /cat  KaKoxv/.clas  Tpo- 
(bijv,  De  Probis  et  Pravis  Aiimentorum  Succis  ;  Id., 
Hepi  Tjjg  Kara  Tov  'l-KizoKparjiv  AiaiTTjg  kirl  tuv  'O^- 
iuv  NoaTjfiaTuv,  De  Victus  Ratione  in  Morbis  Acutis 
ex  Hippocratis  Senteniia ;  Michael  Psellus,  IJepl  Ai- 
o-LTT}^,  De  VicLus  Ratione ;  Theodorus  Priscianus, 
DicEta,  sive  de  Salufaribus  Rebus ;  Gonstantinus 
Afer,  De  Victus  Ratione  Variorum  Morborum.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Regimen  Sanitatis 
Salernitanum ;  a  treatise  by  Isaac  i^Iskak  Ben  So- 
Iciman),  De  Dicetis  Univcrsalibus  et  Particularibus , 
another  corruptly  entitled  Tacuini  Sanitatis  Ellu- 
chasem  Elimithar  de  Sex  Rebus  non  Naturalibus ; 
and  another  by  the  celebrated  Maimonides  {Moshck 
Ben  Maimon),  De  Regiminc  Sanitatis  :  besides  sev- 
eral chapters  in  the  works  of  Haly  Abbas,  Avicen- 
na.and  Mesne.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  anything  lilie  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  information  must  be  referred 
to  the  different  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while 
in  this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  partic- 
ulars as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  above  enumerated,  almost  all  the 
articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients  are  mentioned, 
and  their  real  or  supposed  properties  discussed, 
sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as  by  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In  some  respects  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  much  less  delicate  in  their  tastes 
than  the  moderns,  as  we  find  the  flesh  of  the  fox, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  com- 
mon articles  of  food.'  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  Cajlius 


1.  (II.,  xi.,  507.)— 2.  (Ibid.,  638.)— 3.  (See  Plato,  De  Hepubl 

.,  p.  405,  406.— Max.  Tyr.,  Sem.,  29.  — Athenaeus,  i.,  «  17,  p. 

10.)— 4.  (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut.,  torn,  li.,  p.26,  ed.  Kiihn.' 

—5.  ( rid.  Fabric,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  llarles.)— 6.  (Pseudo^ 

Hippocr.,  De  Vict.  Eat ,  lib.  ii.,  torn,  i.,  p.  679,  680.) 
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Aureliaiius  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
tiiat  the  famous  Asclepiades,  at  Rome,  in  ttie  sev- 
enth century  A.U.C,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients 
to  double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
(hey  drank  half  wim  and  half  water,'  from  which  it 
appears  that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five 
or  six  times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates 
recommends  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  Galen  approves  of  the  proportion  ; 
but  Le  Clerc"  thinks  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
cases.  In  one  place'  the  patient,  after  great  fa- 
tigue, is  recommended  iieBvadrjvai  iiira^  fj  dig,  in 
which  passage  it  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
actual  mloxicalion  is  meant,  or  only  the  "  drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerfulness,"  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  is  used  by  St.  John*  and  the  LXX.^ 
According  to  Hippocrates,  the  proportions  in  which 
wine  and  water  should  be  mi-^ted  together  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  ;  for  instance,  in 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in 
winter  the  least  so."  Exercise  of  various  sorts, 
and  bathing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen  ;  but  for  farther  partic- 
ulars on  these  subjects,  the  articles  Baths  and  Gym- 
KAsiuM  must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very  com- 
mon, at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, as  he  says'  that  "  there  are  few  houses  in 
which  the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found." 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  ancients, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a  remedy, 
was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Victus  Eatione,  false- 
ly attributed  to  Hippocrates,  recommends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  month."  Celsus  considers  it  more 
beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,'  and 
says  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month 
had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days  than  once 
a  fortnight.'"  At  the  time  in  which  Celsus  wrote, 
this  practice  was  so  commonly  abused,  that  Ascle- 
"iiades,  in  his  work  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,  rejected 
the  use  of  emetics  altogether :  "  Ofensus"  says 
Celsus,"  "  eorum  consuetudine,  qui  quoHdie  cjicien- 
do  vorandi  facultatem  moliuntur.^^^^  It  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  imme- 
diately before  their  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and  again  soon  after, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  tiis  account  of  the  day  that  Cffisar  spent  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country,"  says,  "  Accubuit, 
ilMCTMi]!!  agebat,  itaque  el  edit  et  bibit  uSeui;  et  ju- 
cunde. :"  and  this  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to  his  host,  as  it- 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerlully, 
and  III  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
entertained  by  King  Deiotanis.'*  The  glutton  Vi- 
tellius  IS  said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  con- 
itar.'.  emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  compan- 
ions who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,"  so  that 
one  of  Ihem,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
dining  with  him  for  a  few  days,  said,  "  I  should 
certainly  ha"''  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick." 
Even  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their 
nppetite 

iFulerm]  ^' scxtarius  alter 

Ducittir  ante  cibum,  rabidam  facturus  orcxim;^^^^ 

I.  (De  Morh  Chron.,  lib.  }ii.,  r..  7,  p.  386.)— 2.  (Iljst.  do  li 
Mtd.)— 3.  (Pseudo-IIippocr.,  Uo  Yict.  Rat.,  lib.  iii.,  in  fiu.) — 4. 
(i:..  10.) — 5.  (Gen.,  xliii.,  34. — Cant.,  v.,  1  ;  and  perhaps  Gen., 
■T..  SI.)— 6.  (Cnmpare  Celsus,  De  Medic,  i.,  3,  p.  31,  ed.  Ar- 
ifBnt.)— 7.  (Do  Rat.  Vict,  in  Mni-h.  Acut.,  p.  62.)- 8.  (lib.  iii., 
p.  710.)— n.  (De  Moilic,  i.,  3,  p.  28.)— 1(1  (Ibid.,  p.  29.)— 11. 
(r..:i.,  p,  27.)— 12.  (See  also  Pliii  ,  11.  N.,  xxvi.,  8.)- 13.  (ad 
Att„  xiii.,  52.)— 14.  (Cic,  Pro  Demt.,  c.  7.)— 15.  (Suot.,  Vitcll., 
r  13.-Diun  Cnss.,  liv.,  2.)— 16.  (Juv.,  Sat,,  vi.,  427,  428.) 
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so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  language 
of  Seneca,'  "  Vomunt,  ut  edant ;  edunl,  ut  vo- 
mant."'  By  some  the  practice  was  thought  so  ef- 
fectual for  strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  athletae,  or  pro 
fessed  wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  robust.  Celsus,  howev- 
er,' warns  his  readers  against  the  too  frequent  use 
of  emetics  without  necessity,  and  merely  for  luxury 
and  gluttony,  and  says  that  no  one  who  has  any  re- 
gard for  his  health,  and  wishes  to  live  to  old  age, 
ought  to  make  it  a  daily  practice.* 

DIAGR'APHEIS  (diaypaipug).    (Yid.  Etspuora) 

DIAITE'TAI  (StaiTiiTai).  The  diatniTal,  or  ar- 
bitrators mentioned  by  the  Athenian  orators,  were 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  public,  and  appointed  by  lot 
(KTiTjpuToi),  the  other  private,  and  chosen  (alperoi) 
by  the  parties  who  referred  to  them  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point,  instead  of  trying  it  before  a  court 
of  justice ;  the  judgments  of  both,  according  to 
Aristotle,  being  founded  on  equity  rather  than  law 
(6  jap  StaiTTiT^g  TO  eirieixic  opa,  6  6i  dtKaarr/r  -dv  vo- 
jj-ov'). .  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  dmi- 
TTjTal  xlripuToi,  following,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
order  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his  treatise 
"  UebcT  die  ojfenllichen  und  Prinat-Schiedsnchier  Dia- 
teten  in  Athen,  und  den  Process  vor  denselben." 

According  to  Suidas,*  the  public  itanriTal  were 
required  to  be  not  less  than  50  years  of  age ;  ac- 
cording to  Pollux'  and  Hesychius,  not  less  than  60 
With  respect  to  their  number  there  is  some  diificul 
ty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  Ulpian,'  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  440,  i.  e.,  44  for  each  tribe 
(^ffav  de  reacapeg  Kol  reaaapuKovra,  Ka&  tKaarriv 
^vlriv).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  unne- 
cessarily large,  more  especially  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of  only 
one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers  have, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading  should  be, 
TjGav  (Je  TeacapaKovTa,  TiacapeQ  k.  L  (p.  At  any  rate, 
litigious  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  seems  that  in 
must  have  been  enough  for  all  purposes. 

The  words  koO"  kKucrriv  (pvXijv  imply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator  ;  an  inference  which  is 
supported  by  Demosthenes,' where  he  speaks  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  (Eneid  and  Erectheid  tribes ;  as 
well  as  by  Lysias,'"  who,  in  the  words  -poanAjia.ifie- 
vog  avTov  Trpog  rovg  t^  'iTrTrodouvTidi  diKd^ovTag,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  dtairriTai  of  the  Hippothoon- 
tid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  these  offi- 
cers, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjudicated,  or 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Hudtwalcker 
inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as  being  more 
probable  ;  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it  seems  just  as 
likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four  arbitrators  of 
each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe 
itself  .\gain,  whether  they  were  appointed  for  life, 
or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned by  the  orators  ;  but  as  none  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Areiopagites, 
remained  permanently  in  office,  and  Demosthenes" 
speaks  of  the  last  day  of  the  Uth  month  of  the 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  ihairijrai  (^  tta™- 
raia  i/fiipa  Tuv  diaLTTj-Civ),  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  they  were  elected  for  a  year  only.  The  onlj 
objection  to  this  conclusion  arises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isajus,"  where  an  arbitrator  is 
spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  for  two  years 
{dvo  ^Tjj  rov  6tatTij7ov  ttiv  dinTjv  ex<^vrog) :  if,  howev- 
er, we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  tCiv  diatrirruv. 
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the  meaning  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  we 
infer  from  other  authoiities,  and  would  only  imply 
that  the  same  cause  came  before  the  arbitrators  of 
two  different  years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfre- 
quently  happen ;  if,  oa  the  contrary,  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  re-elect  an 
arbitrator  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case. 

After  discussing  this  subject,  Hudtwalcker  raises 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  public  StatTrj-al 
took  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their  du- 
ties. The  point  is  not  one  of  great  importance,  and 
therefore  we  shall  only  observe  that  such  a  guaran- 
tee would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  ;  for  we  read  of 
their  taking  oaths  previous  to  giving  judgment  in  the 
particular  cases  which  came  before  them.'  From 
this  circumstance  we  should  infer  that  no  oath  was 
rxacted  from  them  before  they  entered  upon  office  : 
Hudtwalcker  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  (amt- 
seid)  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Heliastic  oath 
given  by  Demosthenes.' 

The  diaiTTiTai  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
liave  sat  in  different  places  ;  as  temples,  halls,  and 
courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  OSneid  and  the  Erectheid  tribes  met 
in  the  heliaea  ;^  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in 
the  delphinium,*  and  also  in  the  aroa.  ttomiIti.^ 
Again  we  are  told  of  slaves  being  examined  by  the 
iiaiTTjTai,  sitting  for  that  purpose,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  (iaaaviaTai  (vid.  Basanos),  in  the  hsphais- 
teium,  or  TempleofHephaistos.'  Moreover,  we  are 
toid  of  private  arbitrators  meeting  in  the  Temple  of 
'Athena  on  the  Acropolis ;  and,  if  the  amended 
reading  of  Pollux'  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by 
him,  in  general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly 
held  their  courts  in  the  temples  {Ai^tuv  h  iepolg 
TuAiu).  Harpocration  also'  contrasts  the  dicasts 
with  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the  former  had 
regularly  appointed  courts  of  justice  (aivoSedciy- 
uiva.) 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow- 
ance from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
of  the  Si-aiTtjTac  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  irap- 
ddTacrii'  by  the  complainant  on  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also  paid  for  the  dv- 
TOfioaia,  and  every  vKu/ioaia  sworn  during  the  pro- 
ceedings.'" 

The  TTapdaTaaig  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
is  the  same  as  the  dpaxfiv  tov  MCTro/iaprvpiov  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes."  The  defendant  in  this 
case  had  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  commenced 
proceedings  against  him  for  this  arbitrary  neglect 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the  first 
step  of  which  was  the  payment  of  the  jrapdcTaai;. 

The  public  arbitrators  were  iirevdvvoi,  i.  e.,  every 
one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  ehayyeAca,  or  information 
laid  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says  Ul- 
pian,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demosthe- 
nes" in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public  diaetetae  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  year  of  office,  and  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  month  Thargelion,  required  to 
present  themselves  in  some  fixed  place,  probably 
near  the  senate-house,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
answer  any  charge  brought  against  them,  of  which 
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they  received  a  previous  notice.  The  piinish.neut, 
in  case  of  condemnation,  was  un/iia,  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  Harpocration,'  however,  informs  us 
that  the  ehayyeXia  against  the  arbitrators  was 
brought  before  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular 
courts  ;  but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appeal, 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
/3ot)Xi?  could  not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine 
of  500  drachmae  with  drijiia. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  competency  of  the  diae- 
tetae, i.  e.,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Pollux"  states,  that  in  former  times 
no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it  had  beer 
investigated  by  the  diaetetae  (TraAai  ovdefiia  Sutr/  ivplv 
eni  diaiTtjTu;  tWclv  dafiyeTo).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  word  ndXai  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  therefore  that  this  pre- 
vious investigation  was  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Still 
we  find  the  ditetetae  mentioned  by  them  in  very 
many  cases  of  civil  actions,  and  it  is  not  unhkely 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ac- 
tions into  court  (eiadyetv),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arbitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicasts.^  Hudtwalcker  is  accord- 
ingly of  opinion  that  the  diaetet^  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
lypaijial) ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the  com- 
plainant whether  his  cause:  was  brought  before  thero 
in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a  higher 
court  of  judicature.* 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  dimiri 
rai  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  matters  of 
fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined  in  a 
court  of  justice,^  just  as  what  is  called  an  "  issue" 
is  sometimes  directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  an  inferior  court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  {irpoKa- 
leladai)  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  challenge  being  called  wpoKlrjai;  :  a  term 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  "  articles  of  agree- 
ment" by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui- 
ry were  defined.'  Many  instances  of  these  -Kpo- 
Klriaiig  are  found  in  the  orators  ;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  offer  to  examine  by  tor- 
ture a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  the  damage  which  might  result  to  the  own- 
er of  the  slave  being  guarantied  by  the  party  who 
demanded  the  examination.'  See  also  Demosthe- 
nes;;* who  observes  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by 
the  Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  ( Vid. 
Basanos.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last,  was  the  itpoKlriaig  d(  fiaprvpiav,'  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  opponent  that  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point  should  be  determined  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  third  party.'"  Sometimes,  also,  we  read 
of  a  TvpoKlnciQ,  by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to 
allow  the  examination  of  documents,  as  wills," 
deeds,  bankers'  books,  &c."' 

It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a 
wpoK^ais  would  vary  according  to  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  addimi 
that  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party  chaf 
lenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  allegation  under 
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the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to  make  his  own 
statements  under  the  same  obligation.' 

The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  vrpo/cAi/crtf,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not, 
as  he  might  think  proper.'  In  all  cases  where  any 
of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were  made  be- 
fore the  diaetetae,  we  may  conclude  with  Hudt- 
walcker,=  that  they  might  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either  to  state  the 
evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments they  had  examined,  and  which  were  depos- 
ited by  them  in  an  echinus.  {Vid.  Appellatio, 
Greek.) 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  public  arbitrators ;  these  were  of 
two  sorts :  1st.  When  two  parties  agreed  by  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  refer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge 
or  judges  selected  from  them.  2dly.  When  a  cause 
was  brought  before  a  public  arbitrator,  without  any 
such  previous  compromise,  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  law.  The  chief  difference  seems  to  have  been 
that,  in  case  of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two 
parties,  the  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could 
be  brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a 
new  trial  {ttjv  /ir/  ovaav  avrAaxelv*).  Except  in  this 
point  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selected 
from  the  public  diairriTai  by  litigant  parties,  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  and  to 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  those  parties  as 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  lot :  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding also  appears  to  have  been  the  same  before 
both,*  an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It 
must,  however,  be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  Hudtwalcker's  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  suiter  wished  to  bring  an  action  before 
one  or  more  of  the  public  disstetae,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  daayaysl^,'  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  {dadynv)  into  a  proper 
court.  By  some  such  officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requi- 
site number  of  arbitrators  was  allotted  to  the  com- 
plainant, care  being  taken  that  they  were  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  defendant.'  Pollux'  informs  us 
that  if  a  (SiatnjT^f  refused  to  hear  a  cause,  he  might 
be  punished  with  an/iia  :  but  it  appears  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  hearing  the 
case,  a  diaetetes  sometimes  refused  to  decide  him- 
self, and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 
(oiiK  amyva  t^c  SUrjc,  uXK  kf^KEv  fjjia^  ei;  to  SiKaa- 

We  may  now  state  the  process  before  the  public 
diaetetae.  After  complaint  made,  and  payment  of 
the  Trapuaraaic,  the  plaintiff  supported  his  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  effect  that  his  accusation  was 
true,  which  the  defendant  met  by  a  like  oath  as  to 
the  matter  of  his  defence.  When  the  oath  (avru- 
uoala)  had  been  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbi- 
trators entered  upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses, 
examined  documents,  and  held  as  many  conferences 
{aivodoL)  with  the  parties  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question.'"  The  day  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  (^  uTri^auff  r^f  di'/cT/f")  was 
probably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  froiji  the 
name  (7  Kvpla  scil.  f/ficpa)  by  which  it  is  called  in 
the  orators  ;  it  might,  however,  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  postponed.    The  verdict  given  was 
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countersigned  by  the  proper  authorities,  perhaps  by 
the  ctoayuyKf,  and  thereby  acquired  its  validity. 
The  archons,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes'  as  hav- 
ing signed  a  judgment,  were  probably  thesmothetae, 
as  the  action  was  a  Hkt;  KaKiiyopia^,  which  is,  more- 
over, called  an  art/i^Tog  Sena  /ivuv  SUri,  i.  e.,  an 
action  where  the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  as- 
sess the  damages  (ceslimare  litem),  the  penalty,  in 
case  of  a  verdict  for  him,  being  determined  by  law: 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  diaeteta; 
sometimes  decided  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  sued 
for  damages,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which 
he  sought  restitution  of  rights  or  property ;  nor,  in- 
deed, does  there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the  aya- 
ver  Ti/iT/Toc,  or  actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  rp- 
quired  to  assess  or  lay  his  damages,  provided  the 
assessment  did  not  exceed  some  fixed  amount.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authority 
of  Pollux,"  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him  {iviypaipev  h 
TL>  ypafiuarelu  ro  eyK^^ifia  Kol  to  Tcfiyfia). 

If  the  defendant  were  not  present  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went  against 
him  by  default  {epTJit-^v  u^/'.e),  the  arbitrator  being 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  (injie  i/fiipai'). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
(mo/ioaia*)  alleging  a.  satisfactory  cause  for  post- 
ponement, such  as  sickness,  absence  from  town, 
military  service,  or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate 
these,  the  applicant,  when  possible,  appeared  per- 
sonally ;  but  if  a  party  was  prevented  from  appear- 
ing on  the  day  of  trial  by  any  unexpected  event, 
the  majioaia  might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorized 
friends.'  The  ma/^oaia  might  be  met  by  a  counter- 
statement  {avBvKafioaia)  from  the  opposite  party, 
affirming  his. belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were 
fictitious  or  colourable.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  we  may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux,' 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  vnofu>ma, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished 
for  a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  v-a/ioaia,  to  the  effect 
that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  involuntary 
{ofioaa^  /uf  ^Kuv  kK?i.L7ceiv  ttjv  diairav'').  In  default 
of  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  previous 
sentence  was  confirmed.'  We  are  told  also  by 
Photius,'  that  it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well 
as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds 
we  have  mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the 
former  verdict  was  set  aside  (i/  ip^/ir/  iXvero),  and 
the  parties  went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eiaayuyeti,  tc 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  process  itself  is  called  avriXri^cc  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  tf 
trials  before  the  dtanriTal :  the  corresponding  term 
in  Roman  law  is  restauratio  crcmodicii. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  setting 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be  ef- 
fected by  an  i^eirtf,  or  appeal  to  the  higher  courts 
(md.  APPELL.A.TIO,  Greek),  and  if  false  evidence  had 
been  tendered,  by  a  fiiKii  KaKorcxviiJv.^''  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  non-com- 


1.  (c.  Meid.,  542.)— 2.  (viii.,  127.)— 3.  (Dcmosth..  c.  Meid.. 
541.— Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1190.)— 4.  (Pollux,  viii.,  60.— Hai-pocr.,  s 
V.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Olymp.,  1174,  4.— Pollux,  Onom.,  m, 
58.)— 6.  (riii,,  60.)— 7.  (PoUui,  Onom.,Tiii.,  60.)— 8.  (Demostl- 
c.  Meid.,  542.)— 9.  (Lex.,  a.  v.  Mfi  oZtja  ^1117.)— 10.  (HaipMr 
1.  v.— Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  1201,  5.) 
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pliance  with  a  final  judgment,  see  Enechyra  and 
ExouLEs  Dike. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
trators, chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  alperoi,  of  whom  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  were  not  selected  from  the  diaiTrjTai  of 
the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always  the 
game ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  SLaXkaiiTai,  or 
chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconcQiation : 
thus  Iseeus'  speaks  of  arbitrators  offering  either  to 
bring  about  a  reconciUation  if  they  could,  without 
taking  an  oath,  or  to  make  an  award  (avo^aiveaBai) 
upon  oath.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  purely  referees,  and  then  their  powers  de- 
pended upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  refer- 
ence ;  if  these  powers  were  limited,  the  arbitration 
was  a  diaiTa  kitl  ^n^rolg.''  The  agreement  was  not 
merely  a  verbal  contract  {stipdaiio),  but  drawn  up 
in  writing  Qmrpo-rrri  Kara  awdr/Kai"),  and  signed  by 
the  parties  ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gener- 
ally three),  determined  how  many  unanimous  votes 
were  necessary  for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably 
reserved  or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right 
of  appeal  to  other  authorities.* 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  SimTi/Tai  were 
then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  according  to 
the  definition  of  Festus  ;*  "  Arbiter  dicitur  judex, 
quod  totius  rei  habcat  arbitrium  et  potestalem."  More- 
over, no  appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judg- 
ment ;'  though  we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party 
having  persuaded  his  opponent  to  leave  a  matter  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ;  and  afterward, 
when  he  found  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
himself,  going  before  one  of  the  public  arbitrators 
('ETTt  Tov  kXtiputov  dtaiTjjTTjv  ^A0(jv').  We  should, 
however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
written  avvB^Krj.  The  award  was  frequently  given 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  had  the  same 
force  as  the  judgment  which  proceeded  from  a 
court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  S'ikij 
t^ovTiTjc-"  We  may  add,  that  these  private  SiairriTai 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  kv  tO  IspCi,  h>  ru  'K^aLaTetu, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary  to  give 
notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper  archon  or 
magistrate  {arroipipeLv  Tzpog  ttjv  apxvv),  who,  as  Hudt- 
walcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  an  daayaydg 
in  the  case.' 

DIAMARTYRTA  (Sta/Mprvpia)  was  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  at  the  anacrisis,  in 
nearly  all  causes,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
purported  that  the  action  pending  could  or  could 
not  be  brought  into  court,  and  operated  as  a  hin- 
derance  to  its  farther  progress  until  this  question  was 
decided.  The  protest  was,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings at  an  anacrisis,  put  in  in  writing,  together 
with  the  evidence  requisite  for  its  corroboration, 
and  the  question  raised  by  it  was  decided  by  the 
tribunal  that  had  cognizance  of  the  original  cause. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  protest  was  made  was  the  first  to  address  the 
court.  According  to  Harpocration,  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
first,  and  the  protest  was  only  allowed  to  the  de- 
fendant upon  his  antagonist's  omitting  to  do  so  ; 
but,  besides  the  two  original  parties,  we  are  told 
that  a  third  (o  fiovXofievo^)  might  interpose  by  pro- 
test, and  thus  fro  tempore  substitute  himself  for  one 
of  the  litigants.     It  seems  probable  that  the  epo- 
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belia,  or  sixth  part  of  the  damages  estimated  in  the 
original  cause,  was  forfeited  in  some  diamartyrise,' 
when  the  protester  failed  in  obtaining  a  fifth  of  tha 
voices  of  the  dicasts  ;  and  in  others,  a  deposite  (tto 
paKaTa6olri')  was  forfeited  by  the  unsuccessful  party 
to  his  opponent.' 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  {SLa/iaaTiyam;)  was  a  solem- 
nity performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limnseon,  from  its 
situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town.*  The  solem- 
nity was  this  :  Spartan  youths  {IfijBoi)  were  scour- 
ged on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  scourging 
itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausanias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Or- 
thia, and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner ;  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which  Ores- 
tes had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a  busli 
by  Astrabanes  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of  Irbus. 
The  two  men  were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the 
sight  of  it.  The  Limnaeans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  neighbouring  places  then  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess ;  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonement  for  the 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From  henceforth  hu- 
man victims  were  selected  by  lot  and  offered  to 
Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  the  scourging 
of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute  for  human 
sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account, 
was  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purpose  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  hardeninj 
the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings.'  Ac- 
cording to  another  far  less  probable  account,  the 
diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circumstance,  record- 
ed by  Plutarch,^  which  happened  before  the  battle 
of  Plataese. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  '  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scourge ;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  mur- 
mur at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes 
was  considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on 
the  field  of  battle.' 

DIAN'OMAI  or  DIA'DOSEIS  (diavo/iai  or  6ia66- 
aeic)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  people, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  congiaria.  ( Vid. 
CoNGiiRiuM.)  To  these  belong  the  free  distribu- 
tions of  corn,'  tHfe  cleruchiae  (vid.  Cleeuchi),  the 
revenues  from  the  mines,  and  the  money  of  the 
theorica.     (Vid.  Theoricojj.)' 

DIA'PHANE  EIMATA  (dio^Sav^  el/iara)  were 
garments  similar  to  the  celebrated  Coo:  vcstcs  of 
the  Romans ;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  earlier  Greek  writers  (Sia<j>av^ 
XiTavia,^'  l/idna  Siacfiaivovra'^^),  they  were  probably 
made  of  muslin  and  not  of  silk,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  material  of  which  the  Coae  vestes  were 
made.     (Fid.  Coa  Vestip.)'^ 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (6iai,7J,piw.s),  a  political  institu- 
tion at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of  an  unlawful 


1.  (De  DiciEog.  Hereil.,  p.  54,  eil.  Bekk.)— 2.  (Isocr.,  c.  Call., 
373,  eel.  Bekk.)-3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phonn.,  912.)— 4.  (Isocr.,  c. 
Call.,  375,  ed.  Bekk.— Demosth.,  c.  Apat.,  897.)— 5.  (p.  15,  ed. 
MuUer.)  —  6.  (Demosth.,  c.  MeW.,  545.)  —  7.  (Demostl  c 
Apheb.,  86S.)  — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Callip.,  1240,  22.)  — 9.  (De- 
moi"li.,  c.  Callip.,  1244,  14.— Id.,  o.  Moid.,  542,  14.) 


1.   (Platner,   i.,   180. — Demosth.,  c.  Leoch.,   1098,    12.) 2. 

(Meier,  Att.  Process,  640.)— 3.  (Platner,  i.,  163.)— 4.  (Paus  * 
iii.,  16,  6.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Lye,  18.— Instit.  Laced.,  p.  244  — Cic  ' 
Tusc.  Quist.,T.,  27.)— 6.  (Aristid.,  17.)— 7.  (Compare  MuUert 
Dorians,  u.,  9,  i  S,  note  k,  and  iv.,  5,  i)  8,  note  c— IVIanso,  Spar 
ta,  1.,  2,  183.)— 8.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  715.)— 9.  (Bockh,  Pub) 
Econ.,  1.,  p.  289.)— 10.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  48.)— 11.  (Philom- 
Fragm.,  p.  387,  ed.  Meineke.)— 12.  (Bekker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p 
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marriage,  from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  As 
usurpations  of  this  liind  were  not  uncommon  at 
Athens,'  various  measures  had  been  adopted  against 
them  (w'li.  Graphaiienias  and  Doroxenias)  ;  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  meth- 
od, the  dLaip^<liiai.c,  was  devised,  according  to  which 
the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held  by  the 
demotiE,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were  sus- 
pected to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain  times  to 
revise  its  lexiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had  no 
claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly  of 
the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,  or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme;^ 
for,  in  the  case  brought  forward  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that 
he  was  demarch,  but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  /3ow/l^.  When  the  demotae  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in 
which  they  promised  to  judge  impartially,  without 
favour  towards,  or  enmity  against  those  persons  on 
whom  they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  pres- 
ident then  read  the  names  of  the  demotas  from  the 
register,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  (SiaipT)- 
ipi^eaBat)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not. 
Any  one,  then,  had  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought 
or  knew  of  the  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took  place.^ 
Pollux*  says  that  the  demotae  on  this  occasion  gave 
their  votes  with  leaves,  and  not  with  pebbles,  as  was 
usual ;  but  Demosthenes  simply  calls  them  ipTjfoi. 
If  a  person  was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  {a7To-\p7i<pi^ea6ai),  his  name  was 
struck  from  the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself 
fvas  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the 
great  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punish- 
ment awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilty  there  also ; 
for  he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  state.' 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  6iaipiiij)ictc,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers." 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  6ia^^<piaic  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  B.C.  419,  by  one  Demophi- 
lus.'  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Siebelis 
on  Philochorus,'  that  Harpocration,'  the  apparent 
authority  for  this  supposition,  caiTnot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  6imp^(liictc  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch" as  early  as  B.C.  445.  Clinton"  has,  more- 
over, shown  that  the  6ta-ip^<l)iat(  mentioned  by  Har- 
pocration, in  the  archonship  of  Archias,  does  not 
belong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B.C.  347.  Compare 
Hermann;"  and  Schomann,"  whose  lengthened  ac- 
count, however,  should  be  read  with  great  care,  as 
he  makes  some  statements  which  seem  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable with  each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
authority.  The  source  from  which  we  derive  most 
information  on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Eubulides. 


1.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  37.— II,ar])ocr.,  s.  v.  Ilora/ilif.)— 2.  (ITarpocr., 
s.  V.  At'iftapxoS')—^-  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1302. — ..Eschin., 
Do  Fala.  Log.,  p.  345.)— 4.  (Onom.,viii.,  18.)— 5.  (Dionys.  Hal., 
De  laieo,  c.  16,  p.  617,  od.  Roisko, — Argument,  nd  Demosth.,  c. 
Eiiliul.)— 6.  (Domoslh.,  1.  c,  p.  1300.)— 7.  (SchOinimn,  Do  Co- 
mitiis,  p.  358,  transl.— Wachsmuth,  Ilcllen.  Altorth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  32.) 
—8.  (Fnigm.,  p.  61.)— 'J.  (s.y.  Aia\pMicis.)—lli.  (Pericl.,  37.) 
—11.  (Fast.  HcU.,  ii.,  p.  !41.)— 12.  (Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant.  of 
Greece,  t  123,  n.  14,  &c.)-13.  (1.  c.) 
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DIASIA  (Aiocrm),  a  great  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  the  city  (Ifw  r^f  no- 
Xeag),  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surnamed  MeMxiof.' 
The  whole  people  took  part  in  it,  and  the  wealthiei 
citizens  offered  victims  {lepcla),  while  the  poorer 
classes  burned  such  incense  as  their  country  fur- 
nished  (iW^uoto  efrix<ip'<i),  which  the  scholiast  on 
Thucydides  erroneously  explains  as  cakes  in  the 
shape  of  animals.''  The  diasia  took  place  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion,'  with  fea.st 
ing  and  rejoicings,  and  was,  like  most  other  festi- 
vals, accompanied  by  a  fair.*  It  was  this  festival 
at  which  Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take 
possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  ;  but  he  mis- 
took the  oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games."  The  etymol- 
ogy of  didma,  given  by  most  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians (from  Ai6g  and  uajj),  is  false  ;  the  name  is 
a  mere  derivative  from  rfiof,  as  'XnoXTjivia  from 
'AttoA^wv. 

DIAULOS.  (Vid.  Stadium.) 
DIAZO'MA.  (Vid.  Sheligaculum.) 
DICASTE'RION  (SmaaT^ptov)  indicates  both  the 
aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the  place  it- 
self in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Dicastes  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  our 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  earlier  ages 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  set 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  copi- 
zance  of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  hu- 
man life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz  ,  the  areiopa- 
gites  and  the  ephetse.  These  places  were  the  Arei- 
opagus  (vid.  Aeeiopagus),  and  the  cttI  IIoilAaiJio,  brl 
AehpLvlu^  e-JTc  JlpvTavElci},  and  kv  ^pearroc.  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  "last  four  is  sufficiently  vouched  for 
by  the  archaic  character  of  the  division  of  the  caus- 
es that  were  appropriated  to  each  :  in  the  first  wa 
are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were  discussed  ;  in 
the  second,  homicides  confessed,  but  justified ;  in 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanimate  things, 
which,  by  falling  and  the  like,  had  occasioned  a  loss 
of  human  life ;  in  the  fourth,  homicides  who  had 
returned  from  exile,  and  committed  a  fresh  man- 
slaughter, were  appointed  to  be  tried.  AVith  respect 
to  these  ancient  institutions,  of  which  Ultle  more 
than  the  name  remained  when  the  historical  age 
commenced,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  observe  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  feeling  respect 
ing  murder,  viz.,  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  ceremonial  pollution  than  a  pohtical  offence,  the 
presiding  judge  was  invariably  the  king  archon,  the 
Athenian  rex  sacrorum  ;  and  that  the  places  in 
which  the  trials  wore  held  were  open  to  the  sky,  tc 
avoid  the  contamination  which  the  judges  might 
incur  by  being  under  the  same  roof  with  a  murder- 
er.' The  places,  however,  remained  after  the  office 
of  the  judges  who  originally  sat  there  was  aboUsh- 
ed  ;  and  they  appear  from  Demosthenes'  to  have 
been  occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  HeUastic 
judges  when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which 
they  were  originally  appropriated.  The  most  im- 
portant court  in  later  ages  was  the  Helia?a,  in  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  grammarians,  the  weightiest 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
the  thesmothetse  were  the  presiding  magistrates. 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastio  courts  sat  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater  (Mei- 
fov),  the  Middle  (Mroov),  the  Green,  the  Red,  that 
of  Metiochus,  and  the  Parabyston  ;  but  of  these  we 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to  what  magis- 
trates it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.    They  were 

1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  126.)— 2.  (Compare  Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.,  8,  M; 
— Lucian,  Tim.,  7.— Aristonh.,  Nub.,  402,  ifcc.)— 3.  (Schol.  aa 
Aristoph.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Aristdph.,  Nub.,  841.)— 5.  (Compare  Pol- 
lux, Onom.,  i.,  26.— SuiiJas,  s.  v.)— «.  (MatthisB,  De  Jud  Atk, 
157.)— 7.  (c.  Near.,  1348,  21.) 
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all  painted  with  their  distinctive  colours  ;  and,  it 
appears,  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed  over 
the  doorway.  With  the  exception  of  the  Heliaea, 
and  those  in  which  causes  of  murder  were  tried, 
they  were  probably  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which  were 
covered  with  rugs  or  matting  (ipiadia),  and  there 
were  elevations  or  tribunes  {^^/lara),  upon  which 
the  antagonist  advocates  stood  during  their  address 
to  the  court.  The  space  occupied  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  trial  was  protected  by  a  railing  (,Spv- 
^u/cTojf)  from  the  intrusion  of  the  by-standers  ;  but 
in  causes  which  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys-. 
teries,  a  farther  space  of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  en- 
closed by  a  rope,  and  the  security  of  this  barrier 
guarantied  by  the  presence  of  the  public  slaves.' 

DICASTES  {diKaarfic),  in  its  broadest  accepta- 
tion a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
functionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with 
his  colleagues,  was  constitutionally  empowered  to 
try  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  ques- 
tions that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pro- 
nounced susceptible  of.  judicial  investigation.  In 
the  circumstance  of  a  plurality  of  persons  being 
selected  from  the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and 
associated  temporardy  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  adjudicating  between 
its  individual  members,  and  of  such  delegates 
swearing  an  oath  that  they  would  well  and  truly 
discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  there  ap- 
pears some  resemblance  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Attic  dicasterion  and  an  English  jury,  but 
in  nearly  all  other  respects  the  distinctions  between 
them  are  as  gi-eat  as  the  intervals  of  space  and 
time  which  separate  their  several  nations.  At 
Athens  the  conditions  of  his  eligibility  were,  that 
the  dicast  should  be  a  free  citizen,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  full  franchise  (Sjrm/iia),  and  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  of  persons  so  qualified  six 
thousand  were  selected  by  lot  for  the  service  of  ev- 
ery year.  Of  the  precise  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment our  notices  are  somewhat  obscure ;  but  we 
may  gather  from  them  that  it  took  place  every  year 
under  the  conduct  of  the  nine  archons  and  their  of- 
ficial scribe ;  that  each  of  these  ten  personages 
drew  by  lot  the  names  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
the  tribe  assigned  to  him ;  that  the  whole  number 
so  selected  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec- 
tions of  500  each,  together  with  a  supernumerary 
one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  among 
whom  the  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  sections  of 
500  might  be  supplied.  To  each  of  the  ten  sections, 
one  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap- 
propriated as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  a  small 
tablet  (^mvuKtov),  inscribed  with  the  letter  of  the 
section  and  the  name  of  the  individual,  was  deliv- 
ered as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di- 
cast. Three  bronze  plates  found  in  the  Pirajus,  and 
described  by  Dodwell,''  are  supposed  to  have  served 
this  purpose  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letters  :  A.  AIOAQPOS  *PEA,  E. 
AEINI.iZ  AAAIETS,  and  B.  ANTIXAPMOS  AA- 
Mn,  and  bear,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of  the 
Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
in  all  probability,  some  different  token  ;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, the  dicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
oath ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
called  Ardetlus,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus,  but  in  after  times  at  some  other  spat, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  oath  (which  is  given  at  full  length  in 
Demosth.,  c.  Timoc,  746)  asserted  the  qualification 
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of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engagement  by  him  to 
discharge  his  oflice  faithfully  and  incorruptibly  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  certain  specified  cases  which 
bore  reference  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  a 
matter  in  no  small  degree  under  the  control  of  the 
dicast,  inasmuch  as  few  could  enter  upon  any  office 
without  having  had  their  election  submitted  to  a 
court  for  its  approbation  (vid.  Dokimasia)  ;  and,  be- 
sides these,  it  contained  a  general  promise  to  sup- 
port the  existing  constitution,  which  the  dicast 
would,  of  course,  be  peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when 
persons  were  accused  before  him  of  attempting  its 
subversion.    This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divis- 
ions made  as  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  as- 
sign the  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasts 
in  which  they  were  to  sit.    This  was  not  like  the 
first,  an  appointment  intended  to  last  during  the 
year,  but  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  the  thes- 
mothetae,  de  novo,  every  time  that  it  was  necessary 
to  empanel  a  number  of  dicasts.     In  ordinary  cases, 
when  one,  two,  or  more  sections  of  500  made  up 
the  complement  of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was 
extremely  simple.    Two  urns  or  caskets  (kAj^/jwt^- 
pia)  were  produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed 
with  the  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  the  oth- 
er furnished,  in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets,  to 
indicate  the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.    If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single  section, 
a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously  from  each 
urn,  and  the  result  announced,  that  section  B,  for 
instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  T  ;  if  a  thousand  dicasts 
were  requisite,  two  tablets  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
drawn  from  the  urn  that  represented  the  sections, 
while  one  was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  announcement  might  run  that  sec- 
tions A  and  B  were  to  sit  in  court  r,  and  the  like. 
A  more  complicated  system  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed when  fractional  parts  of  the  section  sat  by  them- 
selves, or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections  :  but 
what  this  might  have  been  we  can  only  conjecture, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  selection 
must  have  prevailed  upon  all  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  myste- 
ries, when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to  judge ; 
and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  offence  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.     It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  their  several 
courts  for  the  day  took  place,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  in  the  market-place,  and  that  it  was 
conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by  the  thesmo- 
thetEe ;  in  that  one,  which  was  when  the  magis- 
trates and  publife  officers  rendered  an  account  of 
their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  {vid.  Euthdnai),  the  logistae 
were  the  officiating  personages.    As  soon  as  the  al- 
lotment had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
staff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  the  colour 
of  the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endeavoui 
clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  business  had 
begun..   While  in  court,  and  probably  from  the  hand 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  {^yi/iuv  SmacTripiov),  he 
received  the  token  or  ticket  that  entitled  him  to 
receive  his  fee  (SmaaTLKov)  from  the  KulaKpi-ai. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus  ;  it  was 
increased  by  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  the 
88th  Olympiad.' 
DICASTICON.     (Vid.  DicAsTEs.) 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  141.)— 2.  (Travels,  i.,  p.  433-437.) 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Pnc,  125,  &o.) 
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DIKE  (dUij)  signifies  generally  any  proceedings 
ai  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mediately  against 
others.'  Tiie  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  pro- 
tect the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individ- 
ual members,  from  injury  and  aggression;  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  classes,  the 
pul)lic  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its  pe- 
culiar form  and  treatment.  At  Athens  the  first  of 
these  was  implied  by  the  terms  public  S'lKat  or  ayij- 
fff ,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypa^al :  causes  of  the 
other  class  were  termed  private  diniu  or  u-/uve(,  or 
simply  diKM  in  its  limited  sense.  There  is  a  still 
farther  subdivision  of  ■ypa(j)ai  into  STj/xomai  and  iSiai, 
of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analogous  to  im- 
peachments for  offences  directly  against  the  state  ; 
the  latter  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  the 
state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  individual  citizens. 
It  will  be  observed  that  cases  frequently  arise, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  complained  of, 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  brought  before  a  court 
in  the  form  of  the  7po^^  last  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  diKT/,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  ample 
choice  of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private 
or  public  proceedings,"  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plaintiff  in  modern  times  may,  for  the  same  offence, 
prefer  an  indictment  for  assault,  or  bring  his  civil 
action  for  trespass  on  the  person.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  principal  distinctions 
in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the  two  great  classes 
above  mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
forms  and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  61k^,  only  the  person  whose  rights  were  al- 
leged to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector  {/cvpiof) 
of  such  person,  if  a  minor,  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  appearing  iMoywre,  was  permitted  to  institute  an 
action  as  plaintiff;  in  public  causes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  in  which  the  person  injured  or 
his  family  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested  to 
act,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  the  state 
was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was  em- 
powered to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  of  ifoti/lj/f,  jimiuv,  and  i^aipmsu^,  the  penalty 
or  other  subject  of  contention  was  exclusively  re- 
covered by  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most  others  the 
state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  profited 
by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the  offender.  The 
court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public  prosecutor 
that  compromised  the  action  with  the  defendant 
was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas  and  a  modified  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  legal  impediment  at  any  period  of  a 
private  lawsuit  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  litigant 
parties.' 

The  proceedings  in  the  dUri  were  commenced  by 
a  summons  to  the  defendant  (TrpomXjyaif)  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper  magistrate  (elaa- 
yuytvg),  and  there  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.*  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  (vid.  Cleteres),  whose  names  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  declaration  (/l^fif  or  iyK?.r!/ta). 
If  there  were  an  insuflScient  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  lawsuit  was  styled  uKpomXTiTo^,  and  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrate.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  same  officer  that  conducted  the  anacrisis  be- 
ing also  necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
were,  besides,  dies  ncfasti  (airoipuies)  and  festivals, 
during  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
tould  be  commenced,  the  power  of  the  plaintiff  in 


1.  (Harpocrat. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  40,  41.) — 2.  (Deraosth., 
r.  Andoc,  601.)— 3.  (Moior,  Alt.  Process,  163.) — 4    ' * 'ietoph., 
Nub.,  1221.— Av.,  1040.) 
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selecting  his  time  was,  of  course,  in  some  degree 
limited  ;  and  of  several  causes,  we  know  that  the 
time  for  their  institution  was  particularized  by  law.' 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  proceeded  against  took  the  place 
of,  or,  at  all  events,  was  sLi  lultaneous  with,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  summons ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party  would  ncl 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering  the  action ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  such  cases,'  an 
Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel  a  foreigner  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  polemarch's  office,  and  there 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  Kareyyvfv  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  interven- 
tion of  a  period  of  five  days.'  If  both  parties  ap- 
peared, the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  plaintiff 
putting  in  his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
positing his  share  of  the  court  fees  (TrpuTaveld),  the 
non-payment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
farther  progress  of  a  cause.*  These  were  very  tri- 
fling in  amount.  If  the  subject  of  litigation  was  ra- 
ted at  less  than  100  drachmae,  nothing  was  paid ;  if 
at  more  than  100  drachmae  and  less  than  1000  drach- 
mae, 3  drachmee  was  a  sufficient  deposite,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  If  the  defendant  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  make  his  payment,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  he  underwent  the  penalties  consequent  upon 
non-appearance;  in  all  cases,  the  successful  party 
was  reimbursed  his  prytaneia  by  the  other.'  The 
irapaKaTaBo'kij  was  another  deposite  in  some  cases, 
but  paid  by  the  plaintiff  only.  This  was  not  ii>  the 
nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of  the  court  fees, 
but  a  kind  of  penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the 
suiter  in  case  he  failed  in  establishing  his  cause. 
In  a  suit  against  the  treasury,  it  was  tixed  at  a  fifth ; 
in  that  of  a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son by  an  alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the 
value  sought  to  be  recovered.'  If  the  action  was 
not  intended  to  be  brought  before  an  hehastic  court, 
but  merely  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaete- 
tes  (rid.  Diaitet.ii),  a  course  which  was  competent 
to  the  plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions,'  the 
drachma  paid  in  the  place  of  the  deposite  above 
mentioned  bore  the  name  of  TrapdaToai^.  The  de- 
posites  being  made,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, if  no  manifest  objection  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  declaration,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  on 
a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub- 
Uc  on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  served  as  the 
cause-list  of  his  court." 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the  far- 
ther proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  (vid.  Anacrisis), 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority,  in 
case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time ;  and  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
\ayxaveiv  SIktiv,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the  plain- 
tiff failed  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit,  of 
course,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  defendant  made 
default,  judgment  passed  against  him.'  Both  par- 
ties, however,  received  an  official  summons  before 
their  non-  appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  either 
result.  An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behalf  of  a 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day,  and  this 
would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effect  of  postponing  far- 
ther proceedings  (vtu/joctio)  ;  it  might,  however,  be 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  1100.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Zeiioth.,  SOtt 
— c.  Aristog.,  778.)— 3.  (Meier,  Alt.  Process,  580.)— 4.  (Matth., 
Do  Jud.  Ath.,  261.)— 5.  (Meier,  Att.  Pi-ocess,  613.)— 6.  (Malth., 
1)0  Juil.  Ath.,  260.)— 7.  (Hudtw.,  Do  Diastet.,  35.)— 8.  (Meier, 
Att.  Process.  605.)— 9,  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  623.) 
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combated  by  a  counter-affidaTit  to  the  effect  that 
the  alleged  reason  was  unfounded  or  othenvise  in- 
sufficient {avBvKUjjoaia) ;  and  a  question  would 
arise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of  which,  when 
adverse  to  the  defendant,  would  render  him  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  contumacy.'  The  plaintiff  was  in 
this  case  said  IprijiTiv  iXtlv :  the  defendant,  eprifirjv 
bip^fXv,  SiKTjv  being  the  word  omitted  in  both  phra- 
ses. If  the  cause  were  primarily  brought  before  an 
umpire  (tiiaiTi;7ijf),  the  anacrisis  was  conducted  by 
him ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed  with  as 
unnecessary.  The  anacrisis  began  with  the  affida- 
vit of  the  plaintiff  (■zpoufioaia),  then  followed  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  {avTujioaia  or  avTiypatpij) 
(vid.  Antigkaphe),  then  the  parties  produced  their 
respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their  evidence  to 
writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authenticated  copies 
of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  contracts  that  might 
be  useful  in  establishing  their  case,  as  well  as  mem- 
oranda of  offers  and  requisitions  t)ien  made  by  ei- 
ther side  (jrpo/(X^(T£if ).  The  whole  of  the  documents 
were  then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straightforward 
course  {siBvdmia),  enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
anacrisis  in  a  casket  (Ejivof ),  which  was  sealed  and 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate 
till  it  was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  Du- 
ring the  interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was 
permitted,  and,  accordingly,  evidence  that  had  been 
discovered  after  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible  at 
the  trial.''  In  some  causes,  the  trial  before  the  di- 
casts  was  by  law  appointed  to  come  on  within  a 
given  time ;  in  such  as  were  not  provided  for  by 
such  regulations,  we  may  suppose  that  it  would 
principally  depend  upon  the  leisure  of  the  magis- 
trate. The  parties,  however,  might  defer  the  day 
(Kvpia)  by  mutual  consent.'  Upon  the  court  being 
assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause,*  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (o  kf  iiup) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak ;  if,  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited,  the 
water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
all  causes :  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus,  and 
elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed  sufficient ; 
eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  ^schi- 
nes  for  misconduct  in  his  embeissy.  In  some  few 
cases,  as  those  of  /ca/cucr(f,  according  to  Harpocra- 
tion,  no  limit  was  prescribed.  The  speeches  were 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry  Kardia — "go 
down,"  in  effect,  "cease  speaking" — from  the  di- 
casts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serious  dilem- 
ma ;  for  if,  after  this,  he  still  persisted  in  his  address, 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  those  who  bid  him 
stop ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
after  the  votes  had  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana- 
ted from  a  minority  of  the  dicasts.'  After  the 
speeches  of  the  advocates,  which  were,  in  general, 
two  on  each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot.  (Vid. 
Cadiskoi.) 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed,  in  many  cases, 
a  farther  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
or  penalty  which  the  defendant  should  pay.  {Yii 
AraNES  ATIMHTOI  KAI  TIMHTOI.)  The  meth- 
od of  voting  upon  this  question  seems  to  have  varied, 
in  that  the  dicasts  used  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a 
ballot-ball,  upon  which  those  that  approved  of  the 
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heavier  penalty  drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  shofl 
one.'  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  private  suit, 
the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist  as  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  institute 
an  action  of  ejectment  (cfoiiXi^f)  against  the  refrac- 
tory debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  dicasts 
was  in  general  decisive  (dUri  avTOTc/.TJc) ;  but  upon 
certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  gross 
case  of  perjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved  by 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of  such 
conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  commenced  de 
novo.  (Vid.  Appellatio,  Greek.)  In  addition  to 
which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment  had  pass- 
ed by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  the  cause, 
upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  (t^v  epr/firiv  iivrikaxuv^) ;  this,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months  after  the 
original  judgment.  If  the  parties  were  willing  to 
refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (limin^T^f),  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  transfer  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  stood  to  that  officer ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  diaetetes  considered  the  matter  in  hand 
too  high  for  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  eiaayayevs, 
to  be  brought  by  him  before  an  heliastic  court. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  before  the  diaetetes 
were  analogous  to  those  before  the  dicasts,  and 
bore  equally  the  name  of  di/cTj :  but  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  avriXaxelv  rr/v  /i?;  oicav  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  umpire  in 
which  judgment  had  passed  by  default.     (Fid.  Di- 

AITETAI.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under  their 
several  heads : 

Ai'/f!?  or  Tpa<j>7j — 'Aji/ciof  irpof  tov  Sf/izov  :  'Xyeup- 
yiov  :  'Aypa(j>iov :  'Aypa(j)ov  fi€TuUov  :  AIkIo^:  'A/m- 
y'iov  :  'A/i6?.uaea(  :  'AfieXiov  :  'Avayuyijg  ;  'Avavfia- 
xiov  :  'AvipaTiodwjiov  :  ' AvSpa-irdSuv  :  Airarriaeac  tov 
Stjuov  :  'A^opftijc  :  ' AiroXehjieui  :  'A-nomfnjteur:  ■  'Airo- 
araalov : ' ATrpoaraaiov  :  'Apjia;  :  'Apyvpiov  :  'AacSet- 
a( :  'A(7TpaTeiai :  Avrofioklac  ■  AiiTOTelrig  :  BeSaiu- 
ami:  Biaiuv :  BAiifij/j- :  Bov?.ervasu( :  KaKT/yopca;  : 
Kafcaaeu;  :  Ko/co?-e:;f  ;<«jjj  ;  Kapwov  :  KaTa7aia£u^  tov 
Sijuov :  KoTaoKOTzm- :  Xplov^  :  Xuplov  :  KAoff^f  :  Ae- 
Kaojiov^ :  AeMa( :  Aupuv :  Aupo^eviac  :  'Eyyvj^  : 
'Evomiov  :  'ETZiTpir/papxij/iaToc :  'EiriTpoTrjJQ  :  'Efo- 
jcryijc  |_  'E^aipiasuc  :  'EfovXj^f  :  'Apiraysyf  :  Eipy/iov : 
'ETaipfjoeaf  :  'Upoavlia^ :  'Tn-oSoA^f  :  'T6peu(:  Aet- 
TiOfiapTvpiov  :  AsnrovavTiov  :  Asi.7roaTpa-lov  :  Aenzo 
TO^iov  :  Miadoi  :  MmSuaEuj-  oIkov  :  Moixtiag  :  No- 
fiiafiaTog  Sta(ji6opuc:  ■  OUia; :  UapaKaTaO^KT/;  :  Uapa- 
votag :  Tlapavo^av  :  Hapavpeafidac  :  napeioypa(j>7j(  : 
^apfidxav  :  ^ovov :  iupug  a^avoijf  ical  /ledTmepivt;^  : 
idopug  Tuv  ilevdipuv  :  Xlpoayuylag :  Upodooiag : 
Upoeio^opag  :  lipoiKOc :  -fevdeyypaijnjc :  ■irevSoK'li.ji- 
Teiag  :  •teySofiap-vpiuv  :  'PrjTopiK^  :  ^Kvpia  :  ZItov  : 
lvKO(j)avTiai  ■  ^vfi6oXaiav  or  ^wdTjuuv  izapaiuctug  : 
TpavfioTog  f/c  Trpovoiat; :  TvpavviSog 

DI'CROTA.     (Vid.  BiREMis.) 

♦DICTAMNUS  {fmrdfivo;),  a  plant,  the  Dittany 
of  Crete,  or  Origanum  Dictamnus.  Virgil  gives  a 
very  striking  description  of  it,  and  records  the  pop- 
ular belief  of  its  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds  ' 
Pliny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  its 
great  virtues  in  this  respect :  the  arrow  or  missile 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  dropped 
from  It  on  applying  the  juice  of  the  Dictamnus,  amf 
the  stags,  when  wounded  by  the  hunter,  caused  the 
weapon  to  fall  out  from  the  wound  by  browsing 
upon  this  plant  I    The  moderns  make  no  use  of  it 
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experience  having  stiown  how  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  these  statements.  The  Dictamnus 
which  grew  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  was  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  Linnae- 
us has  given  the  name  of  Dictamnus  to  a  kind  of 
plant  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

DICTATOR.  The  name  and  office  of  dictator 
are  confessedly  of  Latin  origin  :  thus  we  read  of  a 
dictator  a\  Tusculum  in  early,  at  Lanuvium  in  very 
late,  times.'  Among  the  Albans,  also,  a  dictator  was 
sometimes  elected,  as  Mettus  Fuffetius  on  the  death 
of  their  king  Cluilius.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
confined  to  single  cities  ;  for  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment of  Cato,  that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was  dicta- 
tor over  the  whole  nation  of  the  Latins.' 

Among  the  Romans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  sedition. 
Instances  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  books 
of  Livy,  from  whom  we  also  learn  that  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  for  the  following  purposes : 
1.  For  fixing  the  "  clavus  annalis"  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  times  of  pestilence  or  civil  discord.  ( Vid. 
Clavus  Annalis.)  2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.^  3.  For 
appointing  holydays  (feriarum  consiituendarum  cau- 
sa) on  the  appearance  of  prodigies,*  and  officiating 
at  the  ludi  Romani  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend ;' 
also  for  holding  trials  (gutEstionibus  exercendis'),  and, 
on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate.' In  this  last  case  there  were  two  dictators, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home  ;  the  latter,  how- 
I'ver,  without  a  magister  equitum. 

According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  the  dictator- 
ship was  instituted  at  Rome  ten  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquinii,  and  the  first  dictator  was 
said  to  have  been  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year.*  Another  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  the  year  in  which  the  first  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed were  of  the  Tarquinian  party,  and  therefore  dis- 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  dictator  was  on  this  first  occasionappointed  to  di- 
rect and  supersede  the  consuls  (moderator  et  magister 
cotisulibus  appositas),  not  qnly  with  a  view  to  foreign 
wars,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  sununarily  punish- 
ing any  member  of  the  state,  whether  belonging  to 
the  commonalty  or  the  governing  burghers,  who 
should  be  detected  in  plotting  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  king.'  The  powers  with  which  a  dicta- 
tor was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  authority 
was  adequate  for  such  an  object. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  formerly  called  magister 
populi,  or  master  of  the  burghers ;'°  and,  though  cre- 
ated for  six  months  only,  his  power  within  the  city 
was  as  supreme  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  consuls 
without,"  In  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  secures 
(the  latter,  instruments  of  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  the  city."  Again,  no  ap- 
peal against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
to  the  commons  or  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
had,  even  under  the  kings,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appealing  from  them  to  the  great  council  of  the  pa- 
tricians {prmocare  ad  populum);  a  privilege,  more- 
over, which  the  Valerian  laws  had  confirmed  and 
secured  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whatever." 
This  right,  howevur,  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
the  members  of  the  liouses,"  and  perhaps  eventually 
by  the  plebeians ;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
given  by  Livy,"  in  tliecase  of  M.  Fabius,  who,  when 
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his  son  was  persecuted  by  the  dictator  L.  Papirius, 
appealed  on  his  behalf  to  the  "  populus,"  the  patri- 
cians of  the  curies.  Still,  even  in  this  case  the 
populus  had  recourse  to  entreaties  rather  than  au- 
thority. 

Moreover,  no  one  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship 
unless  he  had  previously  been  consul  or  praetor,  for 
such  was  the  old  name  of  the  consul'  Afterward, 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  praetors  had  been  divi- 
ded between  the  two  consuls  who  went  to  their 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  praetorians  who  adminis- 
tered justice  at  home,  prstorians  as  well  as  consu- 
lars  were  qualified  for  the  office.  The  first  plebeian 
dictator  was  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  nominated  (dictus) 
by  the  plebeian  consul  M.  Popillius  Lsenas,  B.C. 
356." 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion, we  are  told'  that  on  the  first  institution  of  the 
office,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the  populus  or 
burghers  (M.  Valerius  qui  primus  magister  a  populo 
creatus  est),  just  'as  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
kings  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians.  Dionysius* 
tells  us  that  the  people  merely  ratified  (eTzt-ipjiijiiaaTo) 
the  choice  of  the  senate.  But  the  common  prac- 
tice, even  in  very  early  times,  was  for  the  senate  to 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then  re- 
ceived the  imperium,  or  sovereign  authority,  from 
the  assembly  of  the  curies.'  This  ratification  was 
in  early  times  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  just  as  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  kings, 
even  after  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply  to 
them  for  investiture  with  the  imperium  {legem  curi- 
atam  de  imperio  ferre'). 

The  possession  of  the  right  of  conferring  the  im- 
perium may,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  have  led  the  pa- 
tricians to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preluninary 
nomination  of  the  senate,  although  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  right  of  ratification  has  been  confound- 
ed with  the  power  of  appointment.  In  later  times, 
however,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Maenian  law, 
the  conferring  of  the  impenum  was  a  mere  form. 
Thenceforward  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  con- 
sul should  consent  to  proclaim  the  person  nomina- 
ted by  the  senate.' 

In  the  statement  we  have  just  made  with  respect 
to  the  nominations  by  the  senate,  we  have  ijeen 
guided  chiefly  by  the  authority  of  Livy ;  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  according  to  Diony- 
sius, the  senate  only  resolved  oo  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  and  left  the  choice  to  be  made  by  one  of 
the  consuls.  Some  instances  mentioned  in  Livy 
certainly  confirm  this  opinion ;  but  they  are  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  cases  in  which  a  dictator 
was  appointed  for  some  single  and  unimportant  pur- 
pose ;"  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal  of  kingly 
power  would  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  discretion  of  an  individual.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  we  read  that  the  consuls  in  ofiice 
refused  for  some  time  to  declare  a  dictator,  though 
required  by  the  senate  to  do  so,  till  they  were  com- 
pelled by  one  of  the  tribunes.'  There  were,  in  fact, 
religious  scruples  against  the  nomination  being  made 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  consuls ;'"  and  to 
such  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  after  the 
battle  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  only  surviving 
consul  being  from  home,  the  people  elected  a  pro- 
dictator,  and  so  met  the  emergency.  We  may  ob- 
serve that  Livy  states,  with  reference  to  this  case, 
that  the  people  could  not  create  a  dictator,  having 
never  up  to  that  time  exercised  such  a  power  {quod 
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nunquam  ante  earn  diem  factum  erat) :  we  find,  how- 
ever, ia  a  ca.5e  subsequent  to  this  (B.C.  213),  that 
the  people  did  appoint  a  dictator  for  holding  the 
elections,  though  the  consul  of  the  year  protested 
against  it,  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  privileges; 
but  even  then  the  consul  nominated,  though  he  did 
not  appoint.^ 

Dionysius"  informs  us  tliat  the  authority  of  a  dic- 
tator was  supreme  in  everylliing  (jroXejiov  re  nal 
eipr/vrii  nai  navTo;  uaXov  ■KpayjiaTOf  avTOKparap),  and 
that,  till  the  time  of  Sulla,  no  dictator  had  ever 
abused  his  power.  There  were,  however,  some 
limitations,  which  we  will  mention. 

1.  The  period  of  office  was  only  six  months,^  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  dictator  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  committed  by  him  whUe 
in  power.*  Many,  however,  resigned  their  author- 
ity before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  after 
completing  the  business  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 2.  A  dictator  could  not  draw  on  the  treas- 
ury beyond  the  credit  granted  him  by  the  senate,' 
nor  go  out  of  Italy,'  nor  even  ride  on  horseback 
without  the  permission  of  the  people,'  a  regulation 
apparently  capricious,  but  perhaps  intended  to  show 
wlience  his  authority  came.  The  usurped  powers 
of  the  dictators  Sulla  and  Julius  Caesar  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  genuine  dic- 
tatorship. After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  office 
was  abolished  forever  by  a  law  of  Antony,  the  con- 
sul.' The  title,  indeed,  was  offered  to  Augustus, 
but  he  resolutely  refused  it,'  in  consequence  of  the 
odium  attached  to  it  from  the  conduct  of  Sulla  when 
dictator ;  in  fact,  even  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
previous  to  Sulla's  dictatorship,  the  office  itself  had 
been  in  abeyance,  though  the  consuls  were  fre- 
quently invested,  in  time  of  danger,  with  something 
lilie  a  dictatorial  power  by  a  senatus  consultum, 
empowering  them  to  take  measures  for  securing 
the  state  against  harm  iut  darent  operam  ne  quid 
respublica  detrimenti  caperet). 

Together  with  the  master  of  the  burghers,  or  the 
dictator,  there  was  always  appointed  (dictatori  addi- 
tus)  a  magister  equitum,  or  master  of  the  knights. 
In  many  passages  of  Livy,  it  is  stated  that  the  lat- 
ter was  chosen  by  the  dictator.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case ;  at  any  rate,  we  meet 
with  instances  where  the  appointment  was  made  by 
the  senate  or  the  plebs.'"  He  was,  of  course,  sub- 
ject, like  other  citizens,  to  the  dictator  ;  but  his  au- 
thority is  said  to  have  been  equally  supreme,  within 
his  own  jurisdiction,  over  the  knights  and  accensi :" 
who  the  latter  are  it  is  difficult  to  determine.''  Nie- 
buhr'^  says  of  the  magister  equitum,  "  The  func- 
tions of  this  officer  in  the  state  are  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  that  he  was  not  merely  the  commander  of 
the  horse,  and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  field, 
is  certain.  I  conjecture  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
centuries  of  the  plebeian  knights,  and  that  he  was 
their  protector  :  the  dictator  may  have  presided  at 
the  election,  and  have  taken  the  votes  of  the  twelve 
centuries  on  the  person  whom  he  proposed  to  them. 
This  might  afterward  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
ho  would  then  name  his  colleague  himself." 

This  conjecture,  although  plausible,  is  far  from 
being  supported  by  the  authority  of  Livy,  who  speaks 
of  both  officers  as  being  "  creati,"  and  of  the  ma/- 
gister  equitum  as  being  "  additus  dictatori,"  in  such 
a  way  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  were 
both  appointed  by  the  same  authority,  just  as  they 
were  both  selected  from  the  same  class  of  men.  the 
eonsulares  or  prstorii. 

1.  (Liv.,  ixii.,  8,  31.)— 2.  (v.,  73.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ix.,  34.)— 4.  (Liv., 
vu.,  4.)— 5.  (Niebulir,  note  1249.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  ]dx.)  — 7. 
(W.,  ixiii.,  14.)— 8.  (Cic,  Phil.,  i.,  1.)— 9.  (Suot.,Octavr.,  c.52.) 
—10.  (Liv.,  ii.,  18  ;  viii.,  17  ;  x-\vii.,  5.)— 11.  (Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lat  .  ,.,  82.)— 12.  (Arnold,  i.,  p.  144.)— 13.  (i.,  p.  596.) 
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On  one  occasion  the  pnople  made  a  master  of  t!ie 
horse,  M.  Minucius,  equal  in  command  with  the 
dictator  Fabius  Maximus.' 

DICTYNNTA  (Aj/cnJi-vm),  a  festival  with  sacri- 
fices, celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour  of 
Artemis,  surnamed  Murvvva  or  hmTivvma,  from 
SiKTVov,  a  hunter's  net.'  Particulars  respecting  its 
celebration  are  not  known.  Artemis  Murvvva  was 
also  worshipped  at  Sparta,^  and  at  Ambrysus  in 
Phocis.* 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  Sio;  and  dcus^).  The 
name  dies  was  applied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the 
time  during  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  the  sun  performed  his  course  around  the 
earth  ;  and  this  tune  they  called  the  civd  day  (dies 
civilis,  in  Greek  vvx6>jfi£pov,  because  it  included  both 
night  and  day').  The  natural  day  {dies  naturalis), 
or  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
was  likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies.  The 
civil  day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with 
the  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with 
the  Umbrians  at  midday.'  We  have  here  only  to 
consider  the  natural  day,  and,  as  its  subdivisions 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  not  always  the 
same  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va- 
rious parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  different  periocj^  of  their  history,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  its  divisions  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  which  will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  re- 
markable days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts.'  The  first,  called 
^uc,  began  with  sunrise,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  space  of  time  during  which  light  seemed 
to  be  increasing,  i.  e.,  till  midday.'  Some  ancient 
grammarians  have  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Homer  used  the  word  fiuq  for  the  whole  day,  but 
Nitzsch"  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  opin- 
ion. The  second  part  was  called  jitcov  v/iap,  or  mid- 
day, during  which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand 
still.''  The  third  part  bore  the  name  of  rftiA;/  or 
dcieXov  yiiapj^'  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  last 
part  of  the  SsiTij]  was  sometimes  designated  by  the 
words  TTori  iajtepav  or  fSovXvTO^."  Besides  these 
three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem  to  have  been 
known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  The  chief  information  respecting  the 
divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer,  and 
more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux.'*  'The  first  and 
last  of  the  divisions  made  at  the  time  of  Homer 
were  afterward  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  termed  irput  or 
Trpu  r^f  Tjfiipag  ;  the  latter  irlijdovav^  ttj^  dyopuc,  or 
jrspl  n?[,Tjdovaav  ayopdv."  The  fiiaov  TJjiap  of  Homer 
was  afterward  expressed  by  fieaiiiitpia,  liiaov  ri/xepa;, 
or  /iiari  Tijiepa,  and  comprehended,  as  before,  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to 
rise  nor  to  dechne.  The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon 
were  called  dei'XT]  irputT]  or  izputa,  and  SeiXri  oTplT]  or 
6i/>ia."  This  division  continued  to  be  observed  down 


1.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  26.) — %  (Died.  Sic,  v.,  76. — Compare  Stralw, 
I.,  p.  376,  ed.  Tauchnitz. — Pausan.,  ii.,  30,  ^  3.) — 3.  (Pans.,  iii., 
12,  ^  7.)— 4.  (Paus.,  X.,  36,  ^  3. — Compare  the  scholiast  ad  Aris 
toph..  Ran.,  1284  ;  Vesp.,  357  ;  and  Meursius,  Creta,  c.  3.) — 5. 
(Buttmann,  Mythologus,  ii.,  p.  74.) — 6.  (See  Censorin.,  De  Die 
Natali,  23.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  77,  79.— Varro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  i., 
28.— iVIacrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  3.)— 7.  (Maorob.,!.  c.— Gellius,  iii.,  2.)— 
8.  (n.,xxi..  111.)— 9.  (n.,  viii.,  66  ;  ix.,  84.— Od.,  ix.,  56.)— 10. 
(Anmerkungen  zur  Odyssee,  i.,  125.)  — 11.  (Henuias  ad  Plat., 
Phsedr.,  p.  342.)— 12.  (Od.,  xvii.,  606.— Compare  Buttmann's  Lex- 
ilogus,  ii.,  n.  95.)— 13.  (Od.,  xvii.,  191.-11.,  xvi.,  779.)— 14 
(Onom.,  i.,  68.)— 15.  (Herod.,  iv.,  181.— Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  1,  «  10. 
— Hellen.,  i.,  1,  i  30.— Dion  Chrysost.,  Orat.,  Ij-vii.)— 16.  (He- 
rod., vii.,  167  ;  viii.,  6. — Thucyd.,  iii.,  74  ;  viii.,  26.— Compare 
Libanius,  Epist.,  1084.) 
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h  the  lateet  period  of  Grecian  history,  though  an- 
other more  accurate  division,  and  more  adapted  to 
tlie  purposes  of  common  life,  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period ;  for  Anaximander,  or,  according  to 
otiiers,  his  disciple  Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
Babylonian  chronometer  or  sundial  (called  iroXo;  or 
(JpoAnytov,  sometimes  with  the  epithet  aKioOr/piKdv  or 
T/XiafiavSpov),  by  means  of  which  the  natural  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces  of  time.'  These 
spaces  were,  of  course,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  name 
hours  (dpai),  however,  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  a  very  late  period,  and  the  ditference  be- 
tween natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  ob- 
served by  the  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet  un- 
known, the  natural  phenomena  of  increasing  light 
and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we  see  from 
the  vague  expressions  in  Gensorinus."  Pliny  states' 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  Oen- 
sorinus*  and  Gellius^  we  learn  that  midday  (meri- 
dies)  was  also  mentioned.  Varro'  likewise  distin- 
guished three  parts  of  the  day,  viz.,  mane,  meridies, 
and  suprcma  soil,  tempestasji^fter  which  ho  assem- 
bly could  be  held  in  the  Forum.  The  lex  Plaetoria 
prescribed  that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  supre- 
ina  in  the  comitium,  that  the  people  might  know 
that  their  meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  di- 
vision of  the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the 
Romans  was  that  into  tempus  antemeridianum  and 
pomeridianum,  the  meridies  itself  being  only  consid- 
ered as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  oth- 
er commenced.  But,  as  it  weis  of  importance  that 
this  moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
(md.  AcoENsus)  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
sun  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  graecosta- 
sis.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  spa- 
ces, which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time  when 
artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  introduced 
among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This  was  about 
the  year  B.C.  291,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  after 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium,  or 
simply  solarium.'  But  as  the  solarium  had  been 
made  for  a  different  meridian,  it  showed  the  time  at 
Rome  very  incorrectly.  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore, 
erected  in  B.C.  159  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indi- 
cated the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day. 
Even  after  the  erection  of  this  clepsydra,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
praetor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  ; 
which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the  night,  divi- 
ded into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  hours. 
See  Dissen's  treatise,  Dc  Partibus  Noctis  cf  Did  ex 
Divisionibus  Vetcrum,  in  his  Kleine  Lalcinische  und 
Deutsche  Schriften,  p.  130,  150.  (Compare  the  arti- 
cle HoROLOaiUM.) 

All  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into  dies  fas- 
ti and  dies  nefasti. 

Dies  fasti  were  the  days  on  which  the  prastor 
was  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  public 

1.  (Ilerod.,  ii.,  109.— Dioff.  Lacrl.,  ii.,  1,  3.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii., 
6, 78.— Suklas,  8.  v. 'Avu?i>ui'tVcis-)— 2.  (De  Dio  Not.,  24.)— a. 
(II.  N.,  vii.,  60.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (xvii.,  2.)— 6.  (Do  Ling.  Lai., 
Ti.,  4,  5,  ed.  Mullor  ;  andlsMor.,  Orig;,,  v.,  30  and  31.)— 7.  (Plaut. 
in.  Cell.,  iii.,  3,  4  5.) 
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courts ;  they  derived  their  name  from  firi  {fari  hia 
verba, ;  do,  dico,  addico'-).  On  some  of  the  dies  fasti 
comitia  could  be  held,  but  not  on  all."  Dies  might 
be  fasti  in  three  diflTerent  ways :  1.  Dies  fasli  pro- 
prie  et  Mi,  or  simply  dies  fasti,  were  days  on  which 
the  praetor  used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so 
at  all  hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Romac 
calendar  by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  la  the 
course  of  the  year  was  38  ;'  2.  Dies  proprie  sed  non 
toti  fasti,  or  dies  intercisii  days  on  which  the  praetoi 
might  hold  his  courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  that 
sometimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  fastus,  while 
the  other  half  was  nefastus.  Their  number  was  65 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  signs  Fp.  =:  fastus  prima,  Np  =  nefastus  pri- 
ma. En.  =  endotercisus  =  intercisus,  Q.  Rex  C.  F.  = 
quando  Rex  comitia  fugil,  or  quando  Rex  eomiliavit 
fas,  Q.  St.  Df  =:  quando  stercus  deferlur ;  3.  Dies  nan 
proprie  sed  casu  fasti,  or  days  which  were  not  fasti 
properly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  accidentally ;  a 
dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  might  become  fastus, 
if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or  during  a  part 
of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it  accordingly  be- 
came either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or  fastus  ex  parte.* 

Dies  nefasti  were  days  on  which  neither  courts 
of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be  held,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  legends,  they  were  said  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Numa  Pompilius.'  From  the  re- 
marks made  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  one 
part  of  a  day  might  be  fastus,  while  another  was  ne- 
fastus.' The  nundina,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fasti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  tbe  time  "vhen 
the  twelve-months  year  was  introduced ;  but  in  B.C. 
286  they  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hor- 
tensius.*  The  term  dies  nefasti,  which  originally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  gener- 
al, as  dies  nefasti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  ;he  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.' 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  diesfesli,  or  dies  profesti,  or  dies  intercisi. 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macrobius,  die^ 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  with 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities; 
dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  private  and  public  affairs.  They  were 
either  dies  fasti,  or  comitiales,  or  compcrendim,  or 
stati,  or  praliales.  Dies  intercisi  were  common  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  or- 
dinary business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are  like- 
vv-ise  defined  by  Macrobius.  Dies  comitiales  were 
days  on  which  comitia  were  held ;  their  number 
was  184  in  a  year.  Dies  comperendini  were  days  to 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transferred 
(quibus  vadimonium  licet  diccrc^").  Dies  stali  were 
days  set  apart  for  causes  between  Roman  citizens 
and  foreigners  (qui  judicii  causa  cum  peregrinis  in- 
stituuntur).  Dies  prodiales  were  all  days  on  which 
religion  did  not  forbid  to  commence  a  war ;  a  list 
of  days  and  festivals  on  which  it  was  contrary  to 
religion  to  commence  a  war  is  given  by  jMacrobius. 
See  also  Festus,  s.  v.  Compare  JIanutius,  De  Vet- 
erum  Dierum  Ratione,  and  the  article  Cale.ndab 
(Roman). 

DIFFAREA'TIO.     (Yid.  Divortium.) 


1.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  i.,  45,  dpc- V,irro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  29,  30, 
ed.  MuUor.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.)— 2.  (Cicero,  Pro  Scxt.,  15 
witli  the  note  of  Manutius.)— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  lii., 
p.  368.)— 4.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  1.  c.)— 
5.  (Varro,  L  c.)— 8.  (Liv.,  i.,  19.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  50.)-* 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.)— 9.  (Gellius,  iv.,  9  ;  v.,  17.)— 10.  (Gaiui, 
iv.,  I,  15,) 


,DIOCLEIA. 

DIGEST  A.     {Vid.  Pandects.) 

DI'GITUS.     (Vid.  Pes.) 

DIIPOLEIA  (AiwoXew),  also  called  AmoXeia  o. 
AujraXta,  a  very  ancient  festival,  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
surnamed  UoXtev;.^  Suidas  and  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes^  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the  Diasia.  It 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was  offered  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite,  are  de- 
scribed by  Porphyrins,"  with  whose  account  may  be 
compared  the  fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausa- 
nias*  and  Lilian.'  The  Athenians  placed  barley 
mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  left  it 
unguarded ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was 
then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  (SovfOvo;  (whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  called  jSov^oxm),  at  see- 
ing the  ox  eating,  snatched  the  axe,  killed  the  ox, 
and  ran  away.  The  others,  as  if  not  knowing  who 
had  killed  the  animal,  made  inquiries,  and  at  last 
also  summoned  the  axe,  which  was  in  the  end  de- 
clared guilty  of  having  committed  the  murder. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  :  In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  or,  according  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  at  the  Diipolia,  an 
ox  ate  the  cakes  offered  to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon 
or  Thaulon,  or,  according  to  others,  the  j3ov(j)6voi, 
killed  the  ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  from  his  coun- 
try. The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe 
was  declared  guUty,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 
Diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.'  This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  tune  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Por- 
phyrius  also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian  families 
had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary)  functions 
(o  perform  at  this  festival.  Members  of  the  one 
drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence  called 
KtvTpidSai :  another  family,  descended  from  Baulon, 
and  called  the  ^ovTvirot,  knocked  the  victim  down  ; 
and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name  Sairpol,  kUled  it' 

DILIGE'NTIA.     (Firf.  Culpa.) 

DIMACHiE  {Sijiaxai)  were  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
quired. Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  horse-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that  of 
the  regular  heavy-armed  foot.  A  servant  accom- 
panied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot.  This  spe- 
cies of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Alexander  the  Great.' 

DIMINUTIO  CA'PITIS.     {Vid.  Caput.) 

DIO'BOLOS.     (Vid.  Obolos.) 

DIOCLEI'A  (AjoK/lfia),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero,  Diodes,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  that 
he  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers.'"  The  scholiast 
on  Theocritus"  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as 
follows :  Diodes,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Megara, 
where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the  object  of  his 
love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain.  The  Megarians 
honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  him 
to  the  rtmk  of  a  hero,  and,  in  commemoration  of  his 


1.  (Paus.,  i.,  14,  ii  4.)— 2.  (Pai,  410.)— 3.  (De  Abstinent., 
ii,  >  29.)— 4.  (i.,  28,  i  11.)— 5.  (V.  H.,  viil.,  3.)— 6.  (Nub.,  972.) 
—7.  (Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.,  s.  v.  Bou(6(5i'i(i.) — 8.  {Com- 
pare Crou2er*s  Mythol.  und  Symbol.,  i.,  p.  172 ;  iv.,  p.  122,  &c.) 
—9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  132.— Cuitius,  v.,  13.)— 10.  (Theoorit., 
UyU..  xil.,  27,  &c.)— 11.  (1.  0.) 
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faithful  attachment,  instituted  the  festival  ol  thB 
Diocleia.  See  Bockh  ad  Find.,  Olymp.,  vii.,  157,  p. 
176,  and  the  scholiast  ad  Arisloph.,  Acharn.,  730, 
where  a  Megarian  swears  by  Diodes,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  great  honour  by 
the  Megarians.' 
DIOMO'SIA  (AiufiOBia).  {Vii.  Antomosia.) 
DIONY'SIA  {Aiovvaia),  festivals  celebrated  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  We 
have  to  consider  under  this  head  several  festivals  of 
the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them  bore  differ- 
ent names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  of 
the  festival  was  sometimes  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated, and  sometimes  from  some  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  celebration.  We  shall, 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on  account  of  their  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  origin  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  hterature,  they  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festival. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic  joy, 
which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
import  of  some  of  the  apparently  unmeaning  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  by  Midler ;°  "  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beautiful 
or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  disguise  of  sa- 
tyrs, doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious  and  pa- 
thetic a  spectacle  as  tragedy  couid  never  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large 
leaves  of  different  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character." 
Drunkenness,  and  the  boisterous  music  of  flutes, 
cymbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiac  festivals.  In  the  processions  called  -AiaaoL 
(from  iJei'afu),  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae, 
Lenas,  Thyades,  Naiades,  Nymphs,  &c.,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
ej?Ai5^op^of),  so  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerful  ' 
presence  of  the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  oc- 
casion were  called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  imagery,  in  which  his  exploits  and 
achievements  were  extolled.  (Fid.  Chorcs.)  The 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  was 
also  carried  in  these  processions,'  and  men  dis- 
guised as  women,  called  iBviaXXoi,*  followed  the 


1.  (Compare  Welcker's  Sappho,  p.  39,  and  ad  Theogn.,  p.  79.) 
—2.  (Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Anc.  Greece,  i.,  p.  289.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Vt 
Cupid.  Divit.,  p.  527,  D.— Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  229,  -with  thi 
schol.— Herod.,  ii.,  49.) — 4.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  —  Athen.,  liv.,  p 
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phallus  A  woman  called  ?.iKvo(l>6poc  carried  the 
'uKvov,  a  long  basket  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Maidens  of  noble  birth  (Kavriipopot)  used  to 
carry  figs  in  baskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 
gold,  and  to  wear  garlands  of  figs  round  their  necks.' 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  duty  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
the  giver  of  the  vine;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia." 

The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in  num- 
ber :  the  Aiovvaia  xar'aypov;,  or  the  rural  Dionysia, 
the  Atjvaia,  tho  'AvBcar^pia,  and  the  Aiovvaia  h 
ua-ei.  After  Ruhnken^  and  Spalding*  had  declared 
the  Anthesteria  and  the  Leneea  to  be  only  two 
names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Academy,"  in 
which  he  established  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  difference  between  the  Lenaa  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abridgment  of  Bockh's  essay,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum." 
The  season  of  the  year  sacred  to  Dionysus  was  du- 
ring the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,'  and 
the  Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in 
the  Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  loni- 
ans),  Anthesterion,  and  Elaphebolion. 

The  Acovvaia  /tar"  dypovc  or  fuKpd,  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of  Po- 
seideon, and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
several  local  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  This  was 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and  freedom  ;  even 
slaves  enjoyed  full  freedom  during  its  celebration, 
and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the  occasion  were 
almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the  jests  and  the  scur- 
rilous abuse  which  the  peasants  vented  upon  the 
ty-standers  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  rode  about 
(kuuo^  if  dfia^Cni).  Aristophanes'  calls  the  comic 
poets  TpvyaSoi,  lee-singers,  and  comedy,  rpvyuSla, 
lee-song ;'  from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face 
with  lees  of  wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people 
mdulged  at  the  vintage.  The  ascolia  and  other 
amusements,  which  were  afterward  introduced  into 
the  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Pirasus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demes  of  Attica,  be- 
longed to  tlie  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bockh.  Those  in  the  Pirasus 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  as  those 
in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per- 
formance of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  at  first 
may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces ;  but 
when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form,  only 
old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Their  liberal  and  democratical  character  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  opposition  which  these 
festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the  rural  amuse- 
ments of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  of  Athens.'" 
That  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  opposition, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  legends  of  Orchomenos, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Ephesus,  and  other  places.  Some- 
thing similar  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  of 

1.  (Aristojili.,  Acharn.,  1.  c.—Lvsiiitr.,  6'17.— Natal.  Com.,  v., 
13.)— 2.  (Lucian,  Do  Calumn.,  i6.)— 3.  (Auctar.  ad  Ilcsych., 
torn,  i.,  II.  199.)— 4.  (Abhandl.  dor  Berl.  Acad,  von  1804-1811, 
p.  70,  &.C.] — 5.  ("  Vom  Untorschcide  der  Attischcn  LcnsEen, 
Anthcatericn,  uiid  Iflndl.  Dionysicn,"  published  in  1819,  in  the 
Abhandl.  dev  Deri,  Acad.)— 6.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  273,  &c.)— 7.  (Pint., 
Do  Ei  np.  Dolph.,  9.)— 8.  (Vcsp.,  620  and  1479.)— 9.  (Acharn., 
«84,  834.— Athen.,  ii.,  p.  40.)— 10.  (Pint.,  Sol  c.  29,  30.— Dioa. 
Uert.,  Sol.,  c.  11.)  :         ■         <  B 
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the  restoration  of  tragic  choruses  to  Dionysus  at 
Sicyon.' 

The  second  festival,  the  Lenaa  (from  Zjpiof,  the 
wine-press,  from  which,  also,  the  month  of  Game- 
lion  was  called  by  the  lonians  Lenaeon),  was  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  Gamelion  ;  the  place  of  its 
celebration  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus 
Limnaeus  (from  Tii/ivri,  as  the  district  was  originally 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called  hjivaye- 
vri;).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was  situate  south 
of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close  by  it.=  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and  scen- 
ic contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.^  The  process- 
ion probably  went  to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat 
{rpuyof,  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose 
out  of  it  were  called  rpayiKoi  x^PH  and  rpayudia) 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  standing  around  the 
altar  sang  the  dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the 
dithyramb  was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  (tid.  Choebs), 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  fes^ 
tival,  tragedy  should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  the  important  documents  in  Demosthenes.* 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  Anthesteria,  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Anthesteri- 
on ;°  that  is  to  say,  the  second  day  fell  on  the  12th, 
for  it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  lllh,' 
and  the  third  on  the  13th.'  The  second  archon  su- 
perintended the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  ami 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  in  the  vari- 
ous games  which  were  carried  on  during  the  sea- 
son.' The  first  day  was  called  TriOoiyia  ,  the  sec- 
ond, xoec;  and  the  th\iA,xvTpoi.'  The  fiist  day  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  taste 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  second  fi-om 
Xovc,  the  cup,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  day  de- 
voted to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to  bare  been 
played  on  this  day.  (Firf.  Ascolia.)  We  read  in 
Suidas"  of  another  similar  amusement  peculiar  to 
this  day.  The  drinker  placed  himself  upon  a  bag 
filled  with  air,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  he  who 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most,  received 
as  his  prize  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine  and  a 
garland,  or,  according  to  -Elian,"  a  golden  crown." 
The  Kufioi  fp'  iipa^Civ  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  the  jests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured  forth 
on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation  of  the 
amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia.  Athe- 
naeus"  says  that  it  was  customary  on  the  day  of  the 
Ghpes  to  send  on  to  sophists  their  salaries  and 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  friends.  The  third  day  had  its  name  from 
xv-pof,  a  pot,  as  on  this  day  persons  offered  pots 
with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  Dionysus  and  Hermes  Chthonius."  With 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  iiyuvec  xV'P"'"^ 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,"  in 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizes. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  wiih  the  words  iSti- 
pa^e,  Kapef,  ovu  tr'  ^kvdear^pta}* 


1.  (Herod.,  v.,  67.1—2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  46«.)-3. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Moid.,  p.  517.)— 4,  (I.  c.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  li,  l.'>.)— 
0.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Xois.) — 7.  (Philoch.  ap.  Suid.,  s.  v.  Xiirpoi.)— 
8.  (Aristoph.,  Achani.,  1143,  with  the  schol.)— 9.  (Harpocnit. 
and  Suidas,  s.  v. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  219. — Athen.,  x., 
p.  437  \  vii.,  p.  276  1  iv..  p.  129.)— 10.  (s.  v.  'Acrrfi).- 11.  (V.  H., 
ii.,  41.)— 12.  (Anstopli  ,  Acham.,  943,  with  the  schol.)— 13.  (r., 
p.  437.)— 14.  (Schol. -id  Aristoph.,  Achani.,  1009.— Suidas,  «.  v. 
XtirMi.)— 15.  (Ran.,  220.)— 16.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  eiJpaCt.- FrodM 
ad  Hesiod.,  Op.  et  Dies.) 
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It  is  unceitain  wiiether  dramas  were  performed  at 
the  Anthesteria  ;  but  Bockh  supposes  that  comedies 
were  represented,  and  that  tragedies  which  were 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  great  Dionysia  were  per- 
haps rehearsed  at  the  Anthesteria.     The  mysteries 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria 
were  held  at  night,  in  the  ancient  temple  ev  Mjivaii, 
which  was  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  the  12th  of 
Anthesterion.    They  were  liiiewise  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  second  archon  and  a  certain 
number  o( imiielriTai.    He  appointed  fourteen  priest- 
esses, called  jepaipai  or  yEpapai,  the  venerable,  who 
conducted  the  ceremonies  with  the  assistance  of 
one  other  priestess.'    The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
dSaaihaaa)  offered  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath  to 
the  geraerse,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes,^  ran 
thus :  "  I  am  pure  and  unspotted  by  anything  that  pol- 
lutes, and  have  never  had  intercourse  with  man.    I 
will  solemnize  the  Theognia  and  lobakoheia  at  their 
proper  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  my  ancestors." 
The  admission  to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men 
were  excluded,  took  place  after  especial  prepara- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  consisted  in  purifications 
by  air,  water,  or  fire.=    The  initiated  person?  wore 
sicins  of  fawns,  and  sometimes  those  of  panthers. 
Instead  of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the  public  part 
of  the  Dionysia,  the  mystas  wore  myrtle.*     The 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  con- 
sisted of  a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  calf    It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol- 
ically represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the  history 
of  Demeter  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleusis,  which 
were  in  some  respects  connected  witli  the  former. 
The  fourth  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  Aiovvaia 
h  uarei,  auTtKii  or  /ieydXa,  was  celebrated  about  the 
12fh  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion  ;'  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or 
not.    The  order  in  which  the  ceremonies  took  place 
was,  according  to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as 
follows  :  The  great  public  procession,  the  chorus 
of  boys,  the  /cu/iof  {vid.  Chords),  comedy,  and,  last- 
ly, tragedy.    We  possess  in  Athensus'  the  descrip- 
,ion  of  a  great  Bacchic  procession,  held  at'Alexan- 
drea  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  Attic 
procession.    It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this  procession.    Plu- 
tarch,°  at  least,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beau- 
tiful slave  of  Nicias  represented  Dionysus.'    A  ri- 
diculous imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is  de- 
scribed in  Aristophanes.'"    Of  the  dramas  which 
were  performed  at  the  great  Dionysia,  the  tragedies, 
at  least,  were,  generally  new  pieces  ;  repetitions  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  any 
Dionysiac  festival.    The  first  archon  had  the  super- 
intendence, and  gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic 
poet  who  wished  to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festi- 
val.   The  prize  awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the 
best  play  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus."    Strangers 
were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 
boys.    During  this  and  some  other  of  the  great  At- 
tic festivals,  prisoners  were  set  fret,  and  nobody 
was  allowed  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  debtor  ;  but  a 
war  was  not  interrupted  by  its  celebration.' "    As  the 
great  Dionysia  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  navigation  was  reopened,  Athens 
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was  not  only  visited  by  numbers  of  country  people, 
but  also  by  strangers  from  other  parts  of  C.reece ; 
and  the  various  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  thin 
occasion  were  not  unldie  those  of  a  modern  fair.' 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor 
mous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demosthenes.' 
As  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  without 
entering  into  minute  details,  we  must  refer  the  read- 
er to  Bockh's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the'Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  character  of  his  festivals  was  the  same  every- 
where, only  modified  by  the  national  differences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge  so  much  in 
drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  as 
other  Greeks.*  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 
Doric  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  less  popular  among 
the  Doric  states  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.*  It 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  Bceotia,  in  the  orgies  on 
Mount  Cithaeron,  as  is  well  known  from  allusions 
and  descriptions  in  several  Roman  poets.  That  the 
extravagant  merriment,  and  the  unrestrained  con- 
duct with  which  all  festivals  of  this  class  were  cel- 
ebrated, did,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  tlie 
greatest  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  such  excesses 
did  not  occur  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  fes- 
tivals were  solemnized  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
traces  of  this  custom  are  discernible  even  until 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  superseded 
by  another,  according  to  which  the  BacchsE  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them.  This  act  was 
called  ai^oiayia,  and  Dionysus  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  u/muSwi  and  i>ftrj(!T^(.  There  was  a  report 
that  even  Themistocles,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
sacrificed  three  noble  Persians  to  this  divinity.' 
But  Plutarch's  account  of  this  very  instance,  if 
true,  shows  that  at  this  time  such  savage  rites  were 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  (Bacchanalia),  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,"  where  for  a  time  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  The  initiated,  according  to 
Livy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings,  but,  when  their  minds  were  heat- 
ed with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  excess- 
es and  the  most  unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and 
youths  were  seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set 
aside ;  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis- 
faction. But  the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to 
these  meetings  :  their  consequences  were  manifest 
in  all  directions  ;  for  false  witnesses,  forgeries,  false 
wills,  and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focus 
of  crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  carried 
on  under  the  cover  of  this  society  ;  and  the  voices 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  into 
these  orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shame- 
less practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the 
Bacchantes,  and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 
The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 
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which  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  sex- 
ual intercourse ;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  (Bacchanal).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  celebra- 
ted every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons  alter- 
nately performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But  Pac- 
ula  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending  to  act 
under  the  direct  influence  ot  Bacchus,  changed  the 
whole  method  of  celebration :  she  admitted  men  to 
the  initiation,  and  transferred  the  solemnization, 
which  had  hitherto  taken  place  during  the  daytime, 
to  the  night.  Instead  of  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  during 
five  days  in  every  month.  It  was  from  the  time 
that  these  orgies  were  carried  on  after  this  new 
plan  that,  according' to  the  statement  of  an  eye- 
witness,' licentiousness  and  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription were  committed.  Men  as  well  as  women 
indulged  in  the  most  unnatural  appetites,  and  those 
who  attempted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious 
proceedings  fell  as  victims.  It  Wcis,  as  Livy  says, 
a  principle  of  the  society  to  hold  every  ordinance  of 
God  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions,  gave 
oracles  :  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bacchae,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged  their  torches 
into  the  water ;  the  torches,  however,  containing 
sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crimes  of  these  or- 
gies were  frequently  thrown  into  dark  caverns  and 
despatched,  while  the  perpetrators  declared  that 
they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  gods.  Among  the 
number  of  the  members  of  these  mysteries  were, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  suppressed,  persons  of 
all  classes  ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  nobody 
had  been  initiated  who  was  above  the  age  of  twen- 
ty years,  as  this  age  was  tUought  most  fit  for  seduc- 
tion and  sensual  pleasure. 

In  the  year  B.C.  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Postu- 
mius  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  were  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  these  meetings,  and,  af- 
ter having  ascertained  the  facts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate."  The  senate, 
alarmed  by  this  singular  discovery,  and  although 
dreading  lest  members  of  their  own  famihes  might 
be  involved,  invested  the  consuls  with  extraordina- 
ry power,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  noc- 
turnal meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them ;  but,  above  all 
things,  to  submit  those  individuals  who  had  already 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after 
having  given  to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the 
necessary  instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  facts  just  discovered  were  ex- 
plained to  the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  might  be 
known  to  every  citizen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
farther  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Meas- 
ures were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav- 
ing Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  number  of 
persons  were  apprehended ;  many  of  them  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives.  The  whole  number  of  the 
initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The  trial  of  all 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  days. 
Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear.  The  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  those  wlio  were  convicted  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  tlicir  guilt ;  some  were 
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thrown  into  prison,  others  were  put  to  death.  TI.e 
women  were  surrendered  to  their  parents  or  hus- 
bands, that  they  might  receive  theu-  punishmept  in 
private.  The  consuls  then  were  ordered  bv  f/.e 
senate  to  destroy  all  Bacchanalia  throughout  Rome 
and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  such  altars  or  stat- 
ues of  the  god  as  had  existed  there  from  ancient 
times.  In  order  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Bac- 
chic orgies,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  senate  (&- 
natus  anctoritas  de  Bacchanalibus)  was  issued,  com- 
manding that  no  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either 
in  Rome  or  Italy ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such 
ceremonies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect 
them  without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he 
should  apply  to  the  praetor  urbanus,  who  might  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundred  members,  he 
might  solemnize  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion ;  there  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.'  This  decree  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero.'  A  brazen  table  containing 
this  important  document  W3S  discovered  near  Ban, 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the.  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  in  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy.' 

We  have,  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia, closely  followed  the  description  given  by  Livy, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but, 
considering  the  difference  of  character  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  be  surprising  tfiat  a 
festival  like  the  Dionjsia,  when  once  introduced 
among  the  RomanSj  should  have  immediately  de- 
generated into  the  grossest  and  coarsest  excesses. 
Similar  consequences  were  seen  immediately  after 
the  time  when  the  Romans  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries  of  Greek  life ;  for, 
like  barbarians,  they  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and 
became  brutal  in  their  enjoyments.  But  whether  the 
account  of  Liv^  he  exaggerated  or  not,  thus  much 
is  certain,  thai  uie  Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these 
orgies  as  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and  licen- 
tious, as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ap- 
plied the  words  derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.,  bacchor, 
bacchanSj  bacchalio,  bacchicus,  and  others.  But  the 
most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
Livy  is,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  have  been  cel- 
ebrated for  several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner 
described  above,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  with- 
out any  of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been 
aware  of  it. 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed,  an- 
other more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bacchus, 
the  Libcralia  (from  Liber  or  Liber  Paler,  a  name  of 
Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  16th  of  March.*  A  description  of  the 
ceremonies  customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by 
Ovid,'  with  which  may  be  compared  Varro.*  Priests 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy, 
carried  through  the  city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats,  together  with  an  altar  with  a  handle 
{ansata  ara),  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  a 
small  firepan  (foodus),  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
sacrifices  ivore  burned.  On  this  day  Roman  youths 
who  had  attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the 
toga  virdis.'  That  the  Liberalia  were  celebrated 
with  various  amusements  and  great  merriment, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  general  character  of  Di- 
onysiac  festivals ;  but  we  may  also  see  it  from  the 
name  Ludi  Lihcralcs,  which  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  Liberalia ;   and  Naevius"  expressly  says 
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that  persons  expressed  themselves  very  freely  at 
the  Liberalia.  St.  Augustine'  even  speaks  of  a  high 
degree  of  licentiousness  carried  on  at  this  festival. 

*DIOS  ANTHOS  (Aidj-  avBog),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
conjectures  that  it  was  the  Agrostemma  Flos  Jems ; 
but  Stackhoiise  hesitates  between  the  Agrostemma, 
and  the  Diantkus  Caryopliyllus,  or  Carnation.' 

DIOSCU'RIA  (AwffKoiipia),  festivals  celebrated  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri. 
The  Spartan  Dioscuria  mentioned  by  Pausanias^ 
and  Spanheim,*  were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  re- 
joicings, and  drinking.  At  Cyrene  the  Dioscuri  were 
likewise  honoured  with  a  great  festival.'  The  Athe- 
nian festival  of  the  Dioscuri  has  been  described  un- 
der Anaoeia.  Their  worship  was  very  generally 
adopted  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  Doric  and 
AcliEean  states,  as  we  conclude  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  temples  dedicated  to  them ;  but  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  respecting  the  manner  in  which  their 
festivals  were  celebrated. 

♦DIOS'PYRUS  (,Ai6aKvpnf),  according  to  Stack- 
house,  the  Diospyrus  Lotus ;  but  Schneider  doubts 
whether  the  fruit  of  the  latter  agrees  in  character 
with  the  description  of  the  dwanvpos  as  given  by 
Theophrastus.' 

DIO'TA  was  a  vessel  containing  two  ears  (ura) 
or  handles,  used  for  holding  wine.  It  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  amphora.'  (Fid. 
Amphora.) 

•DIPHRTGES  {Si'ppvyc;),  "  evidently,"  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  "  a  metallic  compound  of  copper. 
Sprengel  says  it  consisted  principally  of  burned  cop- 
per, with  a  certain  admi.icture  of  iron.  Dr.  MiUigan 
calls  it  an  oxide  of  copper.  Matthiolus  gives  it  the 
name  of  Marc  de  bronze,  i.  e..  Husk  of  bronze.'" 

♦DIPS'ACUS  ((!i'^a/cof),  the  Dipsacus  Fullonum, 
Fuller's  Thistle,  or  manured  Teasel.  Stephens  calls 
it  Chardon  de  Bonnetier.  The  leaves  are  concave, 
and  so  placed  as  to  contain  water.' 

*DIPSAS  (diipus),  the  name  of  a  venomous  ser- 
pent, whose  bite  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
name,  from  6tipua,'"to  thirst."  Sprengel  marks  it 
as  the  Coluber  prester,  or  black  viper.  According 
to  Adams,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  England.  A 
splendid  description  of  the  effects  of  its  sting  is  giv- 
en by  Lucan.  For  farther  information,  the  student 
is  referred  by  Adams  to  Nicander,  Dioscorides,  Ae- 
tius,  and  the  other  writers  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
Lucian's  treatise  on  the  Dipsades." 

DIPHTH'ERA  \6i.(j}di:pa)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
country  people  in  general.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  writers."  Pollux"  says  that  it  had 
a  covering  for  the  head  (eiriKpavov),  in  which  respect 
it  would  correspond  to  the  Roman  cucuUus.    ( Vid. 

CuCULLUS.)^^ 

DIPHROS  ((!(>pof).  (.Vid.  CoRRUs,  p.  333.) 
DIPL'OIS  ((JiTrAoif.)  (.Vid.  Pallium.) 
DIPLO'MA  was  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
conferred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege.  Du- 
ring the  Republic  it  was  granted  by  the  consuls  and 
senate  ;  and  under  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  and 
the  magistrates  whom  he  authorized  to  do  so.'* 
The  diploma  was  sealed  by  the  emperor  ;"  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 

1.  (De  Civ.  Dei,  vii.,  21.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  vi,,  1  ;  vi.,  6.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (iv.,  27,  Ij  1,  compared  with  iii.,  16, 
i  3  )— 4.  (ad  Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Pall.,  24.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Pind., 
Pyth.,  v.,  629.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  13.  — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., 8.  V.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  1.,  ix.,  9.)  —  8.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  119. 
— Paul,  .ffigin.,  vii.,  3.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 9.  (Dioscor., 
iii.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 10.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  51.— 
Lucan,  ix.,  610. — ^Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Aristoph.,  Nub., 
72. — Schol.  ad  loc. — Vesp.,  444. — Plato,  Crit.,  p.  53.  —  Lucian, 
Tim.,  c.  12.)  —  12.  (Onom.,,vii.,  70.)  — 13.  (Becker,  Charikles, 
ii.,  p.  359.)— 14.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  12  ;  ad  Att.,  x.  17  ;  c.  Pis., 
37.— Sen.,  Ben.,  vii.,  10.— Suet.,  Cal ,  38  ;  Ner.,  12  ;  0th.,  7.— 
Dig.  48,  -it.  10,  s.  27.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  50.) 


These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  cour- 
iers, or  to  those  who  wished  to  procuie  the  use  of 
the  public  horses  or  carriages.'  The  tabellarii  of 
the  emperor  would  naturally  always  have  a  diplo- 
ma ;  whence  we  read  in  an  inscription'  of  a  diploma 

TZUS  t^tOCllOiTiUS 

AinPfiPOI  isTHES  (diirpapot  vijee).  [Vid.  AM*I 
nPYMNOl  NHES.) 

DIP'TYCHA  (6i-!ZTvxa)  were  two  writing  tablets, 
which  could  be  folded  together.  Herodotus'  speaks 
of  a  Seyi,Tiov  SinTvxov  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
over  with  wax.*  The  diptycha  were  mace  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  commonly  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
of  ivory. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates  to  distribute  among  their 
friends  and  the  people,  on  the  day  on  which  they 
entered  on  their  office,  tablets,  called  respectively 
diptycha  consularia,  pratoria,  adilitia,  &c.,  which 
were  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  contained 
their  portraits.  Several  of  these  diptycha  are  given 
by  Montfaucon.* 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
DIRIBITO'RES  are  said  by  most  modern  writers 
to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the  citizens 
the  tabclla  with  which  they  voted  in  the  comitia  (vid. 
CoMiTiA,  p.  297) ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  Erfuiensis,''  that 
it  was  the  office  of  the  diribitores  to  divide  the 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  cista,  so  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks  that  the  ety- 
mology of  diribere  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  the 
meaning  of  "  separation"  or  "  division,"  as  it  is 
compounded  of  dis  and  habere,  in  the  same  manner 
as  dirimere  is  of  dis  and  emere  ;  the  h  disappears  as 
in  prabere  and  debere,  which  come  respectively  from 
pra  and  habere,  and  de  and  habere.  In  several  pas- 
sages the  word  cannot  have  any  other  signification 
than  that  given  by  Wunder.' 

When  Cicero  says,'  "  vos  rogatmes,  vos  diribi- 
tores, vos  custodes  tabellarum,^^  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentions  these  oflicers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  was 
the  office  of  the  rogatores  to  collect  the  tabellae  which 
each  century. gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  to  ask  (rogare)  each  century  for  its 
votes,  and  report  them  to  the  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided over  the  comitia.  The  diribitores,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  divided  the  votes  when  ta- 
ken out  of  the  cisla,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
custodes,  who  checked  them  off  by  points  marked  on 
a  tablet. 

Many  writers  have  confounded  the  dsta  with  the 
sitella  or  urna,  into  which  the  sortes  or  mere  lots 
were  cast ;  the  true  difference  between  these  words 
is  explained  under  Sitella. 

DISCUS  (rfifTKOf),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  (At6t 
vol  SitsKoi}')  or  metal  (splendida  pondera  disci'^),  madt 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  UivraBXav.  It  was  practised  in  the  he- 
roic age  ;"  the  fable  of  Ryacinthus,  who  was  killed 
by  Apollo  as  they  were  playing  together  at  this 
game,"  also  proves  its  very  high  antiquity. 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  when 
held  in  the  right  hand.    The  object  was  to  throw  it 


1.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  X.,  14,  121.— Compaie  x.,  54,  55.)  —2.  (OrelU. 
No.  2917.)— 3.  (vii.,  239.)— 4.  (Compare  PoUnx,  iv.,  18.)— 5' 
(Cidex  Theod.,  15,  tit.  9,  s.  1.)  — 6.  (Antiq.  Expl.,  Suppl.,  vol 
iii.,  p.  220,  &c.)— 7.  (p.  cxxvi.-clviii.)— 8.  (Cic.,  Pro  Plane,  20 ; 
ad  Qu.  Frat.,  iii.,  4,  1/  1.  — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  2,  H  ;  iii., 
5,  H8.)— 9.  (in  Pis.,  15.)— 10.  (Pind.,Isth.,i.,34.)— 11.  (Mart., 
liv.,  164.)  — 12.  (Horn.,  11.,  ii.,  774.  —  Od.,  vi.,  626  ;  viii.,  129, 
186-188;  xvii.,  168.  — Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Anl.,  200.)  — 13.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  X.,  I'i7-219.) 
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from  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  distance ;  and  in 
doing  this,  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark  the  point 
at  which  the  discus,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck 
the  ground,  as  is  done  by  Minerva  on  behalf  of 
Ulysses  when  he  contends  with  the  Phaeacians ;' 
fixa.  signalur  terra  sagitta.'  The  distance  to  which 
it  was  commonly  thrown  became  a  measure  of 
length,  called  ra  dicKovpa.^ 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
of  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  jia\6cg,  and  was  in- 
dicated by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  sur- 
-ounding  it.  As  each  man  took  his  station,  with 
his  lipdy  entirely  naked,  on  the  /3aA&'fi  he  placed  his 
right  foot  forward,  bending  his  knee,  and  resting 
principally  on  this  foot.  The  discus  being  held, 
ready  to  be  thrown,  in  his  right  hand,  he  stooped, 
turning  his  body  towards  it,  and  his  left  hand  was 
naturally  turned  in  the  same  direction.*  This  atti- 
tude was  represented  by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  one 
of  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by  Quintilian'  to  show 
how  much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist, 
and  how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced 
on  the  spectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
action,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect. 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue ;  and  one  of  the  best 
of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed 
woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just  ready  to 
swing  round  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  describe 
with  it  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  and  thus,  with  his 
collected  force,  to  project  the  discus  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  at  the  same  time  springing  for- 
ward so  as  to  give  it  the  impetus  of  his  whole  body. 
Discum  "  vasto  contorquet  turbine.,  et  ipse  prosequi- 
lu; ."' 


By  metaphor,  the  term  discus  was  applied  to  a 
mirror'  (vii.  Speculum)  ;  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  as 
seen  by  us ;  and  to  a  flat  round  plate  used  to  hold 
meat,  whence  the  English  dish. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form  {ao- 
Xof)  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  farthest.'  The  iroAof  was  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  that  a  rope  or  thong  might  be  pcissed 
through,  and  used  in  throwing  it.'  In  this  form  the 
discobolia  is  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of 
the  canton  of  Appcnzell,  in  Switzerland.  They 
jneet  twice  a  year  to  throw  round  stones  of  great 
weight  and  size.     This  they  do  by  a  sudden  leap 


I.  (Od.,  viii.,  186-200.)— 2.  (Stal.,  Theb.,  vi.,  703.)  — 3.  (II., 
ixiii.,  431,  523.)- -4.  (Philoslr.  Sen.,  Iniag.,  i.,  24.— Welcker,  ad 
loc.l— 5.  (Inst.Or.,  ii.,  13,  4  10.)— 6.  (Stalius,l.  c.)— 7.  (Brnnck., 
Annl.,  li.,  p.494.)— 8.  (II., iziii., 826-846.)— 9.  (Eratosth.,Beni- 
horjy,  p.  251.) 
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and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole  body.  The  same 
stone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
discus  and  mXog :  he  who  sends  it  to  the  greatest 
distance  receives  a  public  prize.  The  stone  is  lifted 
as  high  as  the  right  shoulder  (see  woodcut ;  xaru- 
fiaSioio')  before  being  projected.^ 

DISPENSA'TOR.  (Vid.  Calcul.vtob.) 
DITHYRA'MBUS.  {Vid.  Chokhs,  p.  247 ) 
DIVERSO'RIUM.  {Vid.  Caupona.) 
DIVINA'TIO  is,  according  to  Cicero,'  a  presen- 
sion  and  a  knowledge  of  future  things  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,*  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  in 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  therefore  know  the 
disposition  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  import  ol 
their  signs,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  are  to 
be  obtained.  According  to  this  latter  definition,  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  is  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Greek  fiavTiK?;,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the  decrees  of 
the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  artificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seers  and  the  ora- 
cles, where  the  will  of  the  gods  is  revealed  by  inspi 
ration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Chry- 
sippus. In  the  one,  man  is  the  passive  agent 
through  which  the  deity  reveals  the  future  ;  while 
in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own  skill  or 
experience,  without  any  pretension  to  inspiration. 
As,  however,  the  seer  or  vates  was  also  frequently 
called  divinus,  we  shall  treat,  under  this  head,  of 
seers  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  divinatio.  The 
subject  of  oracles  is  discussed  in  a  separate  article. 
(Firf.  Oraculcm.) 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  will 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself,  or 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is  one 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in  crun- 
mon  with  many  other  nations,  before  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  In 
early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural,  and  perhaps 
founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close  connexion 
between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  men  became  more  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was  abandoned,  at 
least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds,  while  the  mul- 
titudes still  continued  to  adhere  to  it ;  and  the  gov- 
ernments, seeing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  not  oiriy  countenanced,  but  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported it. 

The  seers  or  /lavrcif,  who,  under  the  du'ect  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given  ;  but 
In  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality ;  one  of  them 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the  god 
of  prophecy,  was  generally  the  source  from  which 
the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived  their 
knowledge.  In  many  families  of  seers  the  inspired 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
To  these  families  belonged  the  lamids,'  who  from 
Olympia  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Greece ; 
the  Branchidae,  near  Miletus;'  the  Eumolpids,  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads,'  the  Telliads,* 
the  Acarnanian  seers,  and  others.  Some  of  these 
families  retained  their  celebrity  till  a  very  late  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history.  The  mantels  made  their 
revelations  either  when  requested  to  do  so  on  im- 
portant emergencies,  or  they  made  them  sponta- 
neously whenever  they  thought  it  necessary,'  eiihei 


1.  (II.,  ixiii,,  431.)— 2  (EM,  SchiMenins  der  GeWrgsvoftH 
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to  prevent  some  calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  coun- 
trymen to  something  beneficial.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
and  honoured  them ;  and  Cicero'  says,  that  the  man- 
tels were  present  in  all  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians.'  Along  with  the  seers  we  may  also 
mention  the  Bacides  and  the  Sibyllas.  Both  existed 
from  a  very  remote  time,  and  were  distinct  from 
the  manteis  so  far  as  they  pretended  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  the  future  from  sacred  books  (xpTia/ioi) 
which  they  consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  pla- 
ces, as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  govern- 
ment or  some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and 
in  the  most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,'  in  Boeotia,  a  general  name  for  a 
man  inspired  by  nymphs.  The  schohast  on  Aris- 
tophanes* and  iElian'  mention  three  oiiginal  Baci- 
des, one  of  Eicon  in  Boeotia,  a  second  of  Athens, 
and  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia.'  From  these 
three  Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name.  Antichares,'  Mu- 
sseus,'  Euclous  of  Cyprus,'  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pan- 
dion,'°  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides.  The  Sib- 
yllae  were  prophetic  women,  probably  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin, whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  to 
wander  with  their  sacred  books  from  place  to  place." 
^lian'^  states  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
there  were  four  Sibyllae,  the  Erythraean,  the  Sa- 
mian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian  ;  but  that 
others  added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Cumaean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas,'^  and  Pausanias,'*  who 
has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibyllae,  in 
which,  however,  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Sibyllae  properly  so  called,  and  other  wom- 
en who  travelled  about  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  profession,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.''  The 
Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  importance 
at  Home  was,  according  to  Varro,"  the  Erythrasan: 
the  books  which  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 
of  the  Tarquins  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  only  accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The 
early  existence  of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  Bacides  ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
date  they  occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
early  period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophe- 
cies by  some  Bacis  or  Sibylla."  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.'* 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (xpTio/ioXdym),  who  made  it  thei"' 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  were,  however,  more  particularly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  marvellous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,"  and  to  have  been  looked 
upon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  nuisances 
to  the  public. 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
of  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate hfe,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena.  No 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  evei 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  without 
consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observing  the 
signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in  the  sac- 
rifices offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  they 
were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but  mere- 
ly experience  and  a  certain  knowledge  acquired  by 
routine ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  priests  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain- 
ing signs  (vid.  Augur,  Haeuspex),  yet  on  any  sud- 
den emergency,  especially  in  private  affairs,  any 
one  who  met  with  something  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  will, 
were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifi- 
ces, the  flight  and  voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary 
and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class  {Upo 
(lavrsla  or  lepouKoma,  haruspicium.  or  ars  haruspicina) 
was,  according  to  ^schylus,'  the  invention  of  Pro- 
metheus. It  seems  to  have  been  most  cultivated  bj 
the  Etruscans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Romans.  Sacrifices  were  either  offered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary way ;  but  in  both  cases  the  signs  were  ob- 
served, and  when  they  were  propitious,  the  sacri- 
fice was  said  KaXlupelv.  The  principal  points  that 
were  generally  observed  were,  1.  The  manner  in 
which  the  victim  approached  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not ;  the  former  was  consider- 
ed a  favourable  omen  in  the  sacrifice  at  the  Panio- 
nium."  2.  The  nature  of  the  intestines  with  re- 
spect to  their  colour  and  smoothness  ;^  the  liver 
and  bile  were  of  particular  importai»;e.  ( Yid.  C  afu  r 
ExTOEUM.)  3.  The  nature  of  the  flame  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  ;*  hence  the  words  Trvpo/xavreia, 
e/iTTvpa  aijjiaTa,  ^Ti-oyuiru  a^/iara.  That  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other 
things  offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  considered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
be  learned,  is  clear  from  the  names  Ka-Kvo/iavTeia, 
^t.6avo/iavT£ca,  KpidofiavTeia,  and  others.  Especial 
care  was  also  taken,  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inau- 
spicious or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  by  any  of  the 
by-standers  :  hence  the  admonitions  of  the  priests, 
eviprj/iElre  and  ev(jiyfiia,  or  aiydre,  giottute,  favete  Un- 
guis, and  others ;  for  improper  expressions  were 
not  only  thought  to  pollute  and  profane  the  sacred 
act,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  (,6v(7(jiri/iia,  xk-Qdmei, 
tp^l^at,  (puval,  or  ofitpal^). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  class 
was  called  oiuvwtlk^,  augurium  or  aiisjpicium.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete  a 
system  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  ( Vid.  Auspicium.)  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal- 
con, was  a  favourable  sign,'  while  birds  appearing 
to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  as  unlucky  signs.' 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  was 
thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenians  always  con- 
sidered the  appearance  of  an  owl  as  a  lucky  sign  ; 
hence  the  proverb,  yAaif  iwraTai,  "  the  owl  is  out,""' 


1.  (Prom.  Vinct.,  492,  <fcc.)— 2  (Strab.,  fiii  ,  p.  384.— Com 
pare  Paus.,  iv.,  32, 1)  3.)— 3.  (JEsa:.,  Rom.,  493  — Eurip.,  Elect 
833.)— 4.  (See  Valcl^enaer  ad  Eurip,,  Phoen.,  1261.)— 5.  (Find, 
01.,  vi.,  112.— II.,  ii.,  41  ,—e  (Horn.,  II.,  xiv.,  274.  xxit.,  310 
— Od.,  XV.,  524.)— 7.  (Horn,  11.,  xii.,  201,  230.— Festus,  s.  v 
Sinistra  Aves.) 
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i.  e.,  we  have  good  luck.  Other  animals  appearing 
unexpectedly,  especially  to  travellers  on  their  road 
(ivoiia  av/iSoXa),  vpere  also  thought  ominous ;  and 
at  Athens  it  vpas  considered  a  very  unlucky  omen 
when  a  weasel  appeared  during  the  assembly  of  the 
people.'  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  still  met 
with  in  several  European  countries.  Various  other 
means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods, 
such  as  the  aidripo/iavTEia,  or  divination  by  placing 
straws  on  red-hot  iron ;  the  fiolvSiiavTela,  by  ob- 
serving the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed ;  the 
fioTavo/iavTeia,  or  divination  by  writing  one's  own 
name  on  herbs  and  leaves,  wliich  were  then  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  &c. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  an- 
imals, at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public  trans- 
action. They  were  not  only  observed  and  interpret- 
ed by  private  individuals  in  their  own  affairs,  but 
by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan  ephors,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch,'  made  regular  observations 
in  the  heavens  every  ninth  year  during  the  night ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Pythaistae,  of  Athens,  made 
similar  observations  every  year  before  the  theoris 
set  sail  for  Delos."  Among  the  unlucky  phenomena 
in  the  heavens  {Swarj/iela,  signa  or  portenta)  were, 
thunder  and  lightning,*  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,'  earthquakes,'  rain  of  blood,  stones,  milk, 
&c.'  Any  one  of  these  signs  was  sufficient  at  Ath- 
ens to  break  up  the  assembly  of  the  people.'  In 
common  life,  things  apparently  of  no  importance, 
when  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  respecting  the 
future.  Among  these  common  occurrences  we  may 
mention  sneezing,'  twinkling  of  the  eyes,"  tinkling 
of  the  ears,  and  numberless  other  things  which  we 
cannot  here  enumerate.  Some  of  them  have  re- 
tained their  signj^cance  with  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (ovcipoKolLa),  which 
had  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia, 
where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice,  seems  in  the 
Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ;  for 
dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by  Zeus."  In  subse- 
quent times,  that  class  of  diviners  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  seems 
to  have  been  very  numer9us  and  popular  ;  but  they 
never  enjoyed  any  protection  from  the  state,  qnd 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  private  individuals. 
Some  persons  are  said  to  have  gained  their  hveli- 
hood  by  this  profession."  Respecting  the  oracles 
which  were  obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dream- 
ing in  a  temple,  see  Oraoulum. 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero's  work  De  Divi- 
natione.  The  iiavnKri  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of  at 
some  length  by  Wachsmuth.^' 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  ac- 
cusers came  forward  against  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided,  by  divi- 
natio who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  accuser,  whom 
the  others  then  joined  as  subscriptores,  i.  e.,  by  put- 
ting their  names  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,793.)— 2.  {Agesil.,  11.)— 3.  (Mailer,  Do- 
rians, ii.,  2,  *  14.)— 4.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.  793.— Eustath.  ad  Horn., 
Od.,  IX.,  104.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  50.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Hel.,  iv.,  7, 1)  4.) 
—7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xi.,  53,  dec- Cic,  De  Divin.,  i.,  43.)— 8.  (SchO- 
mann,  Do  Comit.  Athen  ,  p.  146,  «fcc.,  transl.) — 9.  (Horn.,  Od., 
xvii.,  5ol,  with  note  of  Eustuth. — Xon.,  Anah.,  iii.,2,  t)  9.— Pint., 
Themist.,  13.— Ovid,  Heroid.,  19,  151.— Propert.,  li.,  2,  33.)— 10. 
(Theocrit.,  iii.,  37.— Plaut.,  Psond.,  I.,  li.,  105. — Comp.tre  Wiiste- 
mann  ad  Theocrit.,  1.  c.)^-ll.  (Horn.,  11.,  i.,  03  ;  ii.,  init. — Od., 
iv.,  841  ;  xix.,  457.)— 12.  'Plut.,  Aristid.,  2;.)— 13.  (HcUen.  Al- 
torth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  259,  «tc.--Compaic  ThirlwaH's  Hist,  of  Greece, 
l,  p.  206,  &c.) 
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offender.  This  transaction,  by  which  one  of  sever- 
al accusers  was  selected  to  conduct  the  accusation 
was  called  divinatio,  as  the  question  here  was  not 
about  facts,  but  about  something  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  which  could  not  be  found  out  but  by  wit- 
nesses or  written  documents ;  so  that  the  judices 
had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the  course  which  they 
had  to  take.'  Hence  the  oratio  of  Cicero,  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  Niger 
ought  to  conduct  the  accusation  against  Verres,  is 
called  Divinatio  in  CcEcilium.^ 
DIVrSOR.  (Yid.  Ambitus.) 
DIVO'RTIUM,  generally  a  separation,  and,  in  a 
special  sense,  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  A  Roman 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  or 
husband,  and  by  divortium  or  separation  in  the  life- 
time of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Divorce,  or  the  absolute  determination  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  always  existed  in  the  Roman  polity 
so  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  it ;  and  there 
might  be  divorce  both  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manum,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  when  there  was  no  conventio,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  own  familia 
still  continued.  The  statement  of  Plutarch,'  that 
the  husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting a  divorce,  may  be  true  ;  but  we  cannot  rely 
altogether  on  such  an  authority.  As  one  essential 
part  of  a  marriage  was  the  consent  and  conjugal 
affection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  this 
affection  was  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, either  party  might  declare  his  or  her  in- 
tention to  dissolve  the  connexion.  No  judicial  de- 
cree, and  no  interference  of  any  public  authority, 
was  requisite  to  dissolve  a  marriage.  Filii  familias, 
of  course,  required  the  consent  of  those  in  whose 
power  they  were.  The  first  instance  of  divorce  at 
Rome  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  B.C.  234, 
when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  wife'  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness  :  it  is  added  that  his  conduct 
was  generally  condemned.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  story  is  explained  by  Savigny  with  his  usual 
acuteness.' 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic,  and  un- 
der the  Empire,  divorces  became  very  common. 
Pompey  divorced  his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adul- 
tery, and  his  conduct  was  approved ;'  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Paula  Valeria'  as  being  ready  to  serve 
her  husband,  on  his  return  from  his  province,  with 
notice  of  divorce."  Cicero  himself  divorced  his 
wife  Terentia,  after  hving  with  her  thirty  years, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  If  a  husband  di- 
vorced his  wife,  the  wife's  dos,  as  a  general  rule, 
was  restored  (vid.  Dos);  and  the  same  was  the 
case  when  the  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  con- 
sent. As  divorce  became  more  common,  attempts 
were  made  to  check  it  indirectly,  by  aflixing  pecu- 
niary penalties  or  pecuniary  loss  to  the  party  whose 
conduct  rendered  the  divorce  necessary.  This  was 
part  of  the  object  of  the  lex  P.apia  Poppaea,  and  of 
the  rules  as  to  the  retentio  dotis  and  judicium  mo- 
rum.  There  was  the  retentio  dotis  propter  hberos, 
when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
wife,  or  of  her  father,  in  whose  power  she  was : 
three  sixths  of  the  dos  was  the  limit  of  what  could 
be  so  retained.  On  account  of  matters  morum  gra- 
viorum,  such  as  adultery,  a  sixth  part  might  be  re- 
tained ;  in  the  case  of  matters  morum  leviorum, 
one  eighth.  The  husband,  when  in  fault,  was  pun- 
ished by  being  required  to  return  the  dos  earher 


1.  (Asconius  in  Argum.  ad  Cir.,  Divinat.  in  Creril.,  p.  99,  cd. 
OreUi.)— 2.  (Compare  c.  15  and  20  of  the  Oratio,  and  Gellius.ii., 
4.)— 3.  (Romul.,  22.)— 4.  (Aul.  Cell.,  iv.,  3  ;  xvii.,  21.— Val.Mal., 
ii.,  1,  i  4.)— 5.  (Zcitschrift,  &c.,  v.,  269.)— 6.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Att., 
i.,  12.)— 7.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  7.)— 8.  (Coiipare  Juv.,  vi.,2a^ 
&c.— Mart.,  vi.,  7.) 
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than  it  was  otherwise  returnable.  After  the  di- 
vorct,  either  party  might  marry  again. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppsa-,  a  freedwoman  who  had 
married  her  patronus  could  not  divorce  herself; 
there  appears  to  have  been  n ;  other  class  of  persons 
subjected  to  this  incapacity. 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  of  marriage  by  con- 
farreatio  and  coeratio,  there  were  the  forms  of  di- 
vorce by  diffarreatio  and  remancipatio.  According 
lo  Festus,'  diffarreatio  was  a  kind  of  religious  cer- 
emony, so  called,  "  quia  fiebat  farreo  libo  adhibito," 
tiy  which  a  marriage  was  dissolved ;  and  Plutarch" 
has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  this  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  a  divorce  between  the  ilamen  dialis  and  his 
wife.  It  is  said  that  originally  marriages  contract- 
ed by  confarreatio  were  indissoluble ,  and  in  a  later 
age,  this  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  fla- 
men  dialis,^  wlio  was  married  by  confarreatio.  In 
the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the  emperor  au- 
thorized the  divorce.  A  marriage  by  coemtio  was 
dissolved  by  remancipatio.*  In  course  of  time  less 
ceremony  was  used,  but  still  some  distinct  notice 
or  declaration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  divorce  :  the  simple  fact  of  either  party  con- 
tracting another  marriage  was  not  a  legal  divorce.' 
The  ceremony  of  breaking  the  nuptiales  tabula,'  or 
of  taking  the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman 
and  turning  her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  consid- 
ered to  be  acts  of  themselves  significant  enough, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  general- 
ly accompanied-  with  declarations  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  general  practice  was  appa- 
rently to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  as- 
sign a  reason.  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.  I3y  the 
lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman  cit- 
izens of  full  age  {puberes),  and  a  freedman  of  the 
party  who  made  the  divorce. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  divorce  was  pun- 
ished in  various  ways,  but  still  the  power  of  di- 
Torce  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  forms.  Theodosius  and  Valentin- 
ian  III.,  and  subsequently  Justinian,  made  various 
laws,  by  which  punishment  was  imposed,  not  only 
on  the  party  who  gave  good  cause  for  the  divorce, 
or  who  without  any  good  cause  made  a  divorce,  but 
also  on  both  parties  when  they  dissolved  the  mar- 
riage by  agreement  without  good  legal  cause.  The 
penalties  in  such  cases  varied  with  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  they  were  both  pecuniary  and  personal. 

The  term  repudium,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  marriage  only  contracted  (md.  Sponsalia),  and  di- 
vortium  to  an  actual  marriage  ;'  but  sometimes  di- 
vortium  and  repudium  appear  to  be  used  indiflTerent- 
ly.  The  phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are  nuncium 
remittere,  divortium  facere  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow  :  "  Tuas  res  tibi  habeto,  tuas 
res  tibi  agito.""  The  phrase  used  to  express  the 
renunciation  of  a  marriage  contract  were  renun- 
tiare  repudium,  repudium  remittere,  dicere,  and  re- 
pudiare  ;  and  the  form  of  words  might  be,  "  Condi- 
tione  tua  non  utor."' 

For  the  subject  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AIIOAEI- 
tEQS  AIKH,  and  Makkiage,  Greek. 

DOC'ANA  (Ao/tava,  to  :  from  SokS;,  a  beam)  was 
an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  (he  Dios- 
curi (Castor  and  Polydeuces)  at  Sparta.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  upright  beams,  with  others  laid  across 
them  transversely.'"  This  rude  symbol  of  fraternal 
unity  evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
which  scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have 


1.  (s.  T.  Diffarreatio.)— 2.  (Quaest.  Rom.,  50.)— 3.  (Cell.,  x., 
15.) — 4.  (Festus,  s.  V.  Remancipatam.)— 5.  (Cic,  Orat.,  i.,  40.) 
6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,30.)— 7.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  101,  191.)— 8. 
(Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,28.)— 9.  (Dig-.  24,  tit.  2.— TOp.,  Frag.,  vi.-Hei- 
necc.  Syntagma.)— 10.  (Plut.,  De  Amor.  Frat.,  i.,  p.  36.) 


been  made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  art 
were  introduced  into  all  the  spheres  of  ordinary 
life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  Mk'e 
many  others  of  its  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  a 
more  appropriate  symbol.  The  Dioscuri  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  im- 
ages accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  But  when,  in  the 
year  504  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  failed  in  their  undertaking  on  account  of 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was  de 
creed  at  Sparta  that  in  future  only  one  king  should 
command  the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  should 
only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Dioscuri.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  images, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  field,  were  the  an- 
cient Sonava,  which  were  now  disjointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  symbol  remained  at  Sparta,  while 
the  other  was  taken  into  the  field  by  one  of  the 
kings.  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum' 
state  that  SoKava  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  &i- 

DOCIMASIA  {SoKi/iaaia).  When  any  citizen  of 
Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot  or  chosen  by 
suffrage  (K/li/puTOf  Kal  aiperoc)  to  hold  a  public  of- 
fice, he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
to  submit  to  a  doKi/iaaia,  or  scrutiny  into  his  pre- 
vious life  and  conduct,  in  which  any  person  could 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  archons,  the.  senators,  the  strategi,  and  other 
magistrates.  The  examination,  or  anacrisis,  for  the 
archonship  was  conducted  by  the  senators,  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  heliasa.*  The  SoKifiacia,  however,  wat 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  public  offices  ; 
for  we  read  of  the  denouncement  of  a  scrutiny  (iir- 
ayyMa  SoKifiaaiac:)  against  orators  who  spoke  in 
the  assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  after 
having  committed  flagitious  crimes.  This  denounce- 
ment might  be  made  in  public  by  any  one  trpof  <5o- 
Kijiaaiav  tov  /3iou,  i.  e.,  to  compel  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  life  and  conduct.  If  found 
guilty,  he  was  punished  with  an/iia,  and  prohibited 
from  the  assemblies." 

"We  will  now  explain  the  phrase  dvSpa  dvai  Soki- 
imadTjvai.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two  years  was  en- 
rolled among  the  men,  so  that  he  could  be  present 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies."  In  the  case  of  wards 
who  were  heirs  to  property,  this  enrolment  might 
take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years, 
on  it's  being  established  by  a  SoKifiaaia  that  the  youth 
was  physically  qualifled  to  discharge  any  duties  the 
state  might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  re- 
leased from  guardianship,  and  "  became  a  man'' 
{avrip  iyhiero  or  idoKifiaadii),  being  thereby  empow- 
ered to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of  twen- 
ty.' We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram- 
marians and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  them,  and  it  agrees  in  substance 
with  the  supposition  of  Schomann,  "  that  among  the 
Athenians  no  one  period  was  appointed  for  enrol- 
ment, provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the  at- 
tainment of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion  of 
the  20th  year." 

DODRANS.     [Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DOGMA'TICI  {SoyfiaTtKoi),  the  oldest  of  the  med- 
ical sects  of  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  with 


1.  (Herod.,  T.,  75.)— 2.  (s.t.)— 3.  (Muller,  Dorians,  i.,  5,  H2, 
note  m;  ii.,  10,  ()  8.— Zoega,  De  Obeliscis,  p.  228.)— 4.  (Waxih- 
smuti,  i.,  pt.  1,  p.  262.)— 5.  (Schiimann,  p.  240.— .Esch.,  Ti- 
mar.,p.  5.) — 6.  (Pollus,  Onom.,  viii.,  105.— Schomann,  76.) — 7. 
(Harpocr.,  s.y.^EmSUTCi-hSrjGai. — Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  857, 
c.  Onet.,  865  ;  c.  Steph..  1135.) 
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the  philosophers  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius.^ 
They  derived  their  name  from  doy/ia,  a  philosophical 
tenet  or  opinion,  because  they  professed  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  whence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Hippocratici.  Thessalus,  the  son, 
and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  were 
the  founders  of  this  sect,  about  B.C.  400,  which  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation,  and  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  medical  profession,  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alexandrean  school  of  philosophy 
called  Empiria.  (Vid.  Empirici.)  After  the  rise 
of  this  sect,  for  some  centuries  every  physician 
ranged  himself  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  par- 
ties. The  different  arguments  brought  forward  on 
each  side  are  stated  with  such  clearness  and  ele- 
gance by  Celsus,'  that  the  passage  relating  to  the 
Dogmatici  is  here  given  at  fuU  length,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  otl)(;r  party  in  the  article  Empieici. 

The  Dogmatici  held  that  it'was  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  more  evident  ones ;  and  to  know  how 
the  natural  actions  and  different  functions  of  the 
human  body  take  place,  which  necessarily  suppo- 
ses a  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts.  They  gave 
the  name  of  hidden  causes  to  those  which  concern 
the  elements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  the  occasion  of  good  or  ill  health. 
It  is  impossible,  said  they,  for  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  about  curing  an  illness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  comes  from ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  must  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  diseases  in  general 
proceed  from  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
the  four  elements,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup- 
posed ;  in  another  way,  if  all  the  meilady  lies  in 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Herophilus  thought ; 
in  another,  if  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  respira- 
tion, according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  work  Ilfpi  ^auv,  De  Flatibus,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  spurious) ;  in  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  inflammation  by  passing  from 
the  veins  which  are  meant  to  contain  it  into  the 
vessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
inflammation  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  that  is  remarked  in  fever,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Erasistratus  ;  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  means  of  corpuscles  which  stop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  block  up  the  way,  as  Asclepiades  af- 
flrms  to  be  the  case.  If  this  be  granted,  it  must 
necessarily  appear  that,  of  all  physicians,  he  will 
succeed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un- 
derstands best  their  first  origin  and  cause.  The 
Dogmatici  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ments also  ;  but  they  said  that  these  experiments 
could  not  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  but 
by  reasoning.  They  added, -that  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  their  patients 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  their  thoughts,  but 
that  they  deliberated  about  it,  and  that  experiment 
and  use  then  let  them  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
justly  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  little, 
said  they,  that  people  declared  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  remedies  had  been  the  subject  of  experiment 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  that  these 
experiments  were  the  results  of  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  went  on  to 
say,  that  we  often  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  neither  experiment  nor  custom  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  whence  they  came  and  how 
they  first  commenced,  for  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
why,  in  such  an  emergency,  he  makes  use  of  one 
remedy  rather  than  another.  Such  according  to 
the  Dognratid,  are  the  reasons  why  a  physician 
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ought  to  tiy  and  discover  the  hidden  causes  of  dit 
eases.     As  for  the  evident  causes,  which  are  such 
as  can  easily  be  discovered  by  anybody,  and  where 
one  has  only  to  know  if  the  illness  proceeds  froni 
heat  or  from  cold,  from  having  eaten  too  little  or 
too  much,  and  the  like,  they  said  it  was  necessary 
to  inform  one's  self  of  all  that,  and  make  on  it  the 
suitable  reflections ;   but  they  did  not  think  that 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  going  any  farther. 
They  said  again,  with  regard  to  the  natural  actions, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  wherefore  and  in 
what  manner  we  receive  the  air  into  our  lungs, 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  it ;  why  food  is  taken 
into  the  body,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and  then 
distributed  through  every  part  of  it ;  why  the  arter- 
ies are  subject  to  pulsation  ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
sleep,  wakefulness,  &c. :  and  they  maintained  that 
a  man  could  not  cure  the  diseases  relating  to  these 
several  functions  unless  he  were  able  to  explain  all 
these  phenomena.    To  give  an  example  taken  from 
the  process  of  digestion  :  The  food,  said  these  phy- 
sicians, is  either  ground  in  the  stomach,  as  Erasis- 
tratus thought ;  or  it  purifies,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  Plistonicus,  a  disciple  of  Praxagoras ;  or  it 
is  concocted  by  a  pecuhar  heat,  as  was  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates  ;  or  else,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ascle- 
piades, all  these  opinions  are  equally  erronecus,  and 
nothing  is  concocted,  but  the  ahmentary  matter  is 
distributed  throughout  the  body  in  the  same  crude 
state  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  mouth.    How- 
ever much  they  differ  on  this  point,  they  all  agree 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  for  a  sick  per- 
son will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
opinions  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.    For  if  the 
food  is  ground  to  pieces,  we  must  choose  that  kind 
which  is  most  easily  ground ;  if  it  putrefies,  we 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  quickly ;  if  it  is  con- 
cocted by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such  as  is  most  apl 
to  excite  heat ;  but  if  it  is  not  concocted,  we  neeJ 
not  select  any  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of 
food,  but  rather  such  as  will  remain  as  it  is  eaten, 
and  change  the  least.     And  in  the  same  way  thej 
argued  that,  when  the  breathing  is  affected,  or  thers 
is  too  great  sleepiness  or  wakefulness,  if  a  physL 
cian  understands  thoroughly  the  nature  of  these  phe- 
nomena, he  will  be  able  to  cure  the  diseases  con- 
nected with  them.     Lastly,  they  maintained  that,  as 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed  irom  the 
internal  parts,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  ad- 
minister any  remedy  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  parts.    They  therefore  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  to  open  dead  bodies  and  examine  the  dif 
ferent  viscera  ;  but  that  it  was  much  the  best  way 
to  do  as  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  who  used  tn 
dissect  alive  the  criminals  condemned  to  death  that 
were  put  into  their  hands,  and  who  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which  nature 
had  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  their  situation, 
colour,  figure,   size,  order,   hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  &c.    They  added,  that 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  person  has  any  intcual 
illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  unless  one 
is  exactly  acquainted  W'ith  the  situation  of  all  the 
viscera,  nor  can   one  heal  any  part  without  un- 
derstanding its  nature  ;  that,  when  the  intestines 
protrude  through  a  wound,  a  person  who  does  not 
know  wliat  is  tlieir  colour  when  in  a  healthy  state 
cannot  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  diseased 
parts,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undertake  the 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty ;  and  that,  ir. 
short,  it  is  not  to  be  called  an  act  of  cruelty,  as  some 
persons  suppose  it,  to  seek  pr  the  remedies  of  an 
immense  number  of  innoccn„  persons  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  f  >v  c-iminals 
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Such  were  their  opinions,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  supported  them.  Additional  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  Galen's  works.' 

DOLABRA,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (a/iai?,  dim.  a/ii- 
liov),  a  chisel,  a  celt. 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  and  polishing  wood, 
the  ancients  used  either  the  adze,  which  was  impell- 
ed in  the  direction  exhibited  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
112  {vid.  Ascii),  or  the  chisel,  which  was  forced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  i  e.,  from  the  body  of  the 
workman,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  62. 
On  account  of  the  use  of  these  tools  in  ship-build- 
ing, Juvenal^  describes  the  merchant  as  trusting  his 
life  "ligno  dolato."  Statues  also  were  made  by  the 
application  of  the  chisel.  "E  robore  dolatus,"^ 
"truncus  dolamine  efBgiatus."* 

The  chisel  used  by  stone-masons  is  represented 
at  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Ciecinus  {p.  252). 
Ashlar,  i.  c,  stone  adapted  to  he  cut  and  smoothed 
by  the  chisel,  was  called  "lapis  dolabihs."  A  Greek 
epigram  represents  the  inscription  on  a  marble  tomb 
as  engraved  by  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  {^aorvirois 
(Fiifkaig  KeKo2.afifievov^),  and  such  letters  are  called 
ofitTiEi/Ta  ypufifiara.^ 

Dolabrae  were  also  much  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  small  sharp 
chisel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  from  the 
trunk  of  the  vine ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
though,  of  course,  much  more  blunt  and  rough,  and 
yet  called  by  the  same  name  {dolaiella),  was  em- 
ployed to  stir  up  the  ground  about  its  roots.'  This 
tool  was  likewise  used  to  refresh  the  soil  in  rose- 
beds  f  and  the  same  term  "  dolabra"  is  applied  to 
the  spud,  or  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  car- 
ried with  him  to  destroy  weeds.  Hence  the  ancient 
glossaries  translate  dolabra  "  a  tool  for  digging" 
(Spill) ;  and  Columella'  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  "  Nee  minus  dolabra,  quam  vomere,  bubul- 
cus  utatur." 

It  must  have  been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
dolabra  was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
ill  making  intrenchments  and  in  destroying  fortifi- 
cations. When  they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
a  city,  the  expression  is  "  Dolabris  perfregere  mu- 
rum.'""  In  what  manner  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plied we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Livy," 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  soldiers  were  sent  "  with 
dolabrse  to  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation,"  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
the  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  built  were  laid  in 
clay  or  mud,  and  not  in  mortar.  It  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  chisels  in  this  instance  was  to  insert 
them  between  the  stones,  so  as  to  remove  the  clay, 
and  in  doing  this,  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  wall." 

Dolabree  abound  in  our  public  museums  and  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
equivalent  name  of  "celts"  to  antiquaries,  who, 
however,  generally  use  the  word  without  under- 
standing its  true  sense."  "  Celtes"  is  an  old  Latin 
word  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived  from  calo,  to 
engrave.  Thus  the  phrase  "  celle  sculpantur  in 
silice"  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Job,"  and 
"  malleolo  et  celte  lilcratus  sitex"  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Pola."  These  articles  are  for  the  most 
part  of  bronze,  more  rarely  of  hard  stone.  They 
are  chiefly  found,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ac- 


count of  their  use  given  by  Curtius,  Livy,  and  Ti 
citus,  in  ancier.t  earth- works  and  encampments,  an* 
in  various  instances  a  great  number,  even  more 
than  a  hundred,  have  been  discovered  together.  The 
sizes  and  forms  which  they  present  are  as  various 
as  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  varieties.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  celt 
found,  with  several  others,  and  with  a  numbei  of 
Roman  coins,  at  Karnbre  in  Cornwall.'  Its  lergth 
was  six  inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt 
of  wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the 
top.  It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement 
for  removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortifi- 
cation, after  they  had  been  first  shattered  and  loosen- 
ed in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram.  The  ear 
or  loop  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many  other  celts, 
would  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from  the  soldier's 
girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord  or  chain  at 
tached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when 
ever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged  between  the 
stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 
Figs.  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.  These  chisels  seem 
best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.  The  celt 
(fig.  4)  which  was  found  in  Furness,  co.  Lancaster,' 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  inserted 
into  a  handle  like  the  three  preceding,  is  made 
thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  manipulated  without  a  handle.  It  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  5  oz.  Its  sharp 
edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet,  and  may  have 
been  used  for  polishing  timber. 


On  the  other  hand,  figs.  5,  6,  7  exactly  resemble 
the  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there- 
fore illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  olifiji,  among  the 
ipya%eta  tov  axvTOTOfiov.  This  instrument  was  also 
used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  same 
manner  (afilXa  x<^P~ot6/io^,  sicila*). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronie 


I.  {Vid.  Dc  Differ.  Puis.,  iv.,  3,  p.  721,  ed.  Kulm.— De  Meth. 
Med.,  m.,  1,  3,  p.  159,  182,  184.— De  Compos.  Medicam.  per 
Gen.,  iu,  1,  p.  463.— IntroJ.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  677.)— 2.  (xik,  57.)— 3. 
(Cic.,Acad.,  iv.,  31.)— 4.  (ApuL,  Florid,  ad  init.)— 5.  (Brunck, 
*'"i7  'i'.^^'-'-^-  <!'="'■'  '"•>  497.)-7.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Hust.,         ,.£,.,  ,        ,  

n-.,  24,  26.— De  Arbor.,  10.)— 8.  (PaUad.,  iii.,  2l.)-9.  (De  Re   =6"  n^™  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  there- 

Rust.,  11.,  2.)-10.  (Curt.,  ir.,  5.)— 11.  (.vii.,  11.)— 12.  (Compare  i — 1 . 

Liv.,  II.,  3/j-Tacit.,  Hist.,  iii.,  20.)— 13.  (See  JamiesoD'sEtym.  I      1.  fBorlase  Ant  of  Oo,nw,ll   i.i     mi    o    •»     ,      •,     • 
Diet.,  s.  V.  Celt.)-14.  {xix.,  24.)-15.  (Gruter,  p.  329  )         '      |  p.  I0(i.)-^3    (PMo.x  ,  GloLT  '        '~      vAiclixolngia,  v. 
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fore  exemj-lifies  one  of  the  modes  of  attaching  the 
metal  to  its  haft.  It  was  evidently  adapted  for  very 
fine  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  above- 
figured  celt  from  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  an  an- 
cient tomb  in  Wiltshire.'  The  two  other  figures  in 
this  woodcut  represent  the  knife  used  in  sacrifices, 
as  it  is  often  exhibited  on  cameos  and  bas-reliefs,  be- 
ing the  "  scena,"  "  sacena,"  or  "  dolabra  pontificalis" 
mentioned  by  Festus  ;^  and  the  "securis  dolabrata," 
or  hatchet  furnished  with  a  chisel,^  as  sculptured 
on  a  funereal  monument. 

DOL'ICHUS  (dblixoi;).     (Vid.  Stadium.) 

DO'LIUM,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  tubs  or  casks,  into  which  new  wine  was 
put  to  let  it  ferment.  It  was  at  first  made  of  eaHh. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  wood  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  dolia  were  made  of  wood,  held  to- 
gether with  hoops.  Palladius*  speaks  of  dolia  con- 
taining two  hundred  congii:  it  is  incredible  that 
such  large  vessels  were  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
preferred  for  dolia  was  long,  and  of  a  small  diame- 
ter. Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
covered  with  pitch,  and  subjected  to  a  farther  prep- 
aration, after  which  they  were  filled  with  wine,  but 
not  quite  to  the  brim,  and  placed  in  a  chamber  {cella 
vinaria),  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
earth  to  have  windows.  Here  the  dolia  either  stood 
on  the  ground  or  were  let  into  it  {demersa,  depressa, 
or  defossa).  Wine  which  would  not  keep  long  was 
drunk  from  the  dolia ;  that  which  improved  by  keep- 
ing was  transferred  from  them  to  amphora.  The 
cupa  and  sericB  were  vessels  like  the  dolia,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose.* 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DOLUS  MALUS.     (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DOMI'NIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership,  or  property  in  a  thing  ;  and  dominus,  or 
dominus  legitnnus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often 
used  by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner; 
but  this  is  not  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  "to  have  ownership"  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  "possidere,"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  called  "  possessio.'" 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  subjects,  both  as  to  du- 
ration of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  modes 
in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  transferring, 
or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything.  The  chief 
division  of  res  is  into  res  divini  juris  and  res  hu- 
mani  juris.  Res  divini  juris  are  those  which  are 
appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sa- 
cras,  sanctas,  religiosee  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  have 
this  character,  they  cannot  be  objects  of  property. 
Res  humani  juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  be  the 
objects  of  property,  and  they  are  either  res  pub- 
lioae  or  res  privatae.  Res  publicse  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  by  being  deprived  of  this  public  character. 
{Vid.  Agrarijl  Leoes.)  Res  universitatis  are  the 
property  of  a  corporate  body,  which  are  not  the 
property  of  any  individual  of  the  corporation.  The 
phrase  res  nuUius  is  ambiguous  ;  it  sometimes 
means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the  property  of  any 
individual,  which  is  affirmed  of  things  divini  juris  ; 
when  applied  to  things  humani  juris,  it  sometimes 
means  that  they  are  not  the  properly  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  of  a  body ;  yet  such  things  may  become  the 


1.  (Sir  n.  C.  Hoare's  Anc.  Wills.  South,  p.  182,  203.)— 2.  (s. 
V.  Scena.)— 3.  (Pallad.,  De  Ro  Rust.,  i.,  43.)— 4.  (x.,  11.)— 5. 
'Backer,  Gallus,  ii.,  166,  &c.) — C.  (See  Savigny's  remarks  on 
the  subject,  "  Das  Roch.*  ioi  Besitzes,"  p.  85.) 
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property  of  an  individual ;  res  hereditarisD  are  re« 
nuliius  until  there  is  a  heres.  Res  communes  are 
those  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  property,  ami 
therefore  are  res  nuliius,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  those  "  quap. 
tangi  possunt :"  incorporales  are  those  "  quae  tangi 
non  possunt,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,"  as  Hekeditas, 
UsusFRucTUs,  Obligationes  ;  and  they  are  conse 
quently  incapable  of  tradition  or  delivery. 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles,  or 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  class  of  thuiga 
"quae  pondere,  numero,  mensura  constant,"  are 
such  things  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  silver,  gold,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  same  numbei, 
weight,  or  measure  may  be  considered  the  same 
thing.  {Vid.  Mhtuum.)  There  is  another  class  of 
res,  consisting  of  those  "  quae  usu  eonsumuntur, 
minuuntur,"  and  those  "  quae  non,"  which  may  oi 
may  not  be  the  same  as  things  "  quas  numero."  &e. 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  singula  res,  or  it 
may  be  several  things  of  the  same  kind,  singulae 
res,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  compounded  of  many 
various  things,  universitas,  by  which  is  understood 
a  whole  property,  all  that  a  person  has,  without  re- 
spect to  its  component  parts,  and  with  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  attached  to  it. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nee  mancipi  was  one  of  ancient  origin  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  to  be  an  im- 
portant distinction.  Res  mancipi  are  not  farther 
known  than  by  an  enumeration  of  them,  which  is 
perhaps  imperfect :"  they,  are  praedia  in  ItaUco  solo, 
both  rustic  and  urban ;  also  jura  rusticorum  pras- 
diorum  or  servitutes,  as  via,  iter,  aquaednctus  ;  also 
slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses, 
&o.,  quae  coUo  dorsove  domantur.  Other  thbgs 
were  nee  mancipi. 

All  the  things  have  been  enumerated  which  are 
the  subject  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  not. 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus  ;  but  possession  alone, 
which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal  character, 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does  the  want 
of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium.  Possession 
has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to  a  thing,  as 
the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it  has  to  the  Ifr' 
gal  power ;  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  pos- 
session precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which  cannot  be 
the  objects  of  dominium. 

The  class  of  things  called  jura  in  re  are  not  prop- 
erly subjects  of  ownership  (dominium),  though  a 
claim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  actio  in  rem : 
they  are  servitutes,  emphyteusis,  superficies,  and 
pignus  and  hypotheca. 

Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  (dominus)  pleas- 
es ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  exclude  all 
others  from  meddling  with  it.  The  dominus  has 
the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished  in  that  re- 
spect from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has  only  tlie 
right  of  possession.  The  term  dominium  is  some- 
times (improperly)  extended  to  jura  in  re;  and 
sometimes  he  who  takes  as  heres  is  called  dominus 
hereditatis.  Jura,  or  jura  in  re,  are,  however,  de- 
tached parts  of  property,  which  are  opposed  to  do- 
minium, as  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
Even  the  ususfructuarius  is  never  considered  as 
owner,  and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  which 
remains  after  the  ususfructus  is  deducted  from  the 
ownership.  Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  that 
is,  as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  to 
be,  or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the  ben- 
eficial interest,  is  explained  in  another  place.    ( VH 
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Bona.)  A  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  (jura  in  re), 
which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owner's  pow- 
er over  his  property.  Ownersliip,  being  in  its  na- 
ture single,  can  only  be  conceived  as  belonging  to 
one  person  ;  consequently,  there  cannot  be  several 
owners  of  one  thing,  but  several  persons  may  own 
undivided  shares  or  parts  of  a  thing. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  be  a  thiiiff  which  can  be 
the  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must  be  a 
legal  mode  of  acquisition  (atquisilio  cimlis).  Owner- 
ship may  be  acquired  in  single  things  [acquisitio  re- 
rum  singulamm),  or  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  number 
of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once  (acquisitio  per 
universitatem),  in  which  case  a  person  acquires  them 
not  as  individual  things,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  suocessio 
inter  vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates 
another,  and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adro- 
gated  person's  property  ;^  or  it  is  suocessio  mortis 
causa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  heres,  or  a 
heres  ab  intestate. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatem  are  properly  dis- 
cussed under  other  heads  {vid.  Adoptio,  Heres, 
Univeesitas).  The  following  remarks  apply  to  ac- 
quisitiones rerum  singularam.  Acquisitiones  were 
either  civiles  {ex  jure  civili),  or  naturales  (ex  jure 
gcnlium),  that  is,  there  was  no  formality  prescribed 
for  the  mode  of  acquisition  ;  in  both  cases  domin- 
ium could  be  acquired.  The  civiles  acquisitiones 
of  single  things  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  usucapio  :  those  naturali  jure  were  by  traditio 
or  delivery.  In  the  case  of  res  mancipi,  the  only 
modes  of  acquiring  dominium  were  mancipatio,  in 
jure  cessio,  and  usucapio ;  but  usucapio  applied  also 
to  things  nee  mancipi.  The  "alienation  of  things 
neo  mancipi  was  the  peculiar  effect  of  traditio,  or 
bare  delivery,"  and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  do- 
minium was  thus  acquired  ;  for  traditio,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  mancipi,  merely  made  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
ownership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  that, 
in  the  case  of  res  nee  mancipi,  bare  tradition  did 
not  confer  quiritarian  ownership  or  dominium,  is 
erroneous  ;  for  when  the  Roman  law  did  not  re- 
quire peculiar  forms,  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
effected  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  way, 
that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy  way  in  which 
the  parties  to  the  act  could  show  their  meaning  and 
carry  it  into  effect. 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether  ac- 
quired jure  civili  or  naturali,  prosecuted  his  right  to 
it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  prosecute  such  a  right  unless  he  was 
out  of  possession,  and,  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
must  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing  in 
bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  acquired  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  possession, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  Unter- 
holzner,^  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action,  after  the 
time  when  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse  and  the 
formula  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a  previous  time  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an,y  conjecture),  by  the  fiction  of 
his  having  received  the  property  mancipatione. 
There  are  examples  of  a  similar  fiction  in  the  case 
of  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  bonorum  emtor.* 
A  man  could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will 
per  vindicationem"  when  he  had  the  dominium  of 
it:  otherwise  he  could  only  give  it  per  damnatio- 
nem  or  sinendi  modo.  A  slave  who  was  the  prop- 
erty of  his  master  (dominus)  might  attain  the  Ro- 


1.  (Ga.us,  iii.,  21.)_2.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xix.,  8.)  — 3.  (Rhein. 
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man  civitas  by  the  act  of  manumission  :  if  he  Wat 
only  in  bonis  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him,  he 
became  only  a  Latinus  by  the  act  of  manumission 
The  difference  between  quiritarian  ownership  and 
in  bonis  was  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, who  declared  in  bonis  to  be  complete  owner 
ship. 

Some  modem  writers  enumerate,  in  addition  to 
the  civiles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio, 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicatio,  and 
lex,  by  which  last  they  understand  those  circum- 
stances under  which  some  special  enactment  gives 
property  to  a  person,  and  oaducum  (md.  Cadccum) 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bouse  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do- 
minium), nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  'The 
two  things  are  distinguished  by  Ulpian.'  A  bonae 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  by 
usucapion  the  ownership  of  the  thmg  possessed. 
He  had  a  kind  of  action,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by 
*which,  if  he  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion,  he  could  recov- 
er it  against  all  but  the  owner,  in  which  latter  re- 
spect he  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis, 
for  his  claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had 
the  bare  ownership. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was  an  old  princi- 
ple of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domin- 
ium in  them,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership  (vid. 
Agbaei^  Leges)  ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bo- 
nis ;  but  the  occupier  had  possessio  and  ususfruc- 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominium  and  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  were 
the  fictions  that  were  applicable  to  things  in  bonis 
applicable  to  provincial  lands ;  but  it  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Unterholzner,  that  the  formula  actio- 
nis  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  provincial  lands  by 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  lands,  combined  with 
a  fiction  of  their  being  acquired  by  usucapion.  In 
the  case  of  the  ager  publicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio 
and  possessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed. 
Still  the  property  in  provincial  land  was  like  the 
property  in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominium  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownership  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  occu- 
patio,  accessio,  &c.     (Vid.  Accessio,  Allutio,  Con- 

FUSIO.) 

A  man  who  had  a  legal  capacity  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  "  in 
potestate,  manu,  mancipiove."  He  could  even  ac- 
quire thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
hereditas  ;  and  also  he  could  thus  acquire  a  legacy. 
If  a  slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  the  bare  quiritarian  ownership. 
If  a  man  was  the  "  bona  fide  possessor"  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free- 
man supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so 
possessed  acquired  "  ex  re  possidentis"  and  ex  "  op- 
ens suis."  The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in 
which  a  man  had  only  the  ususfructus  ;  and  the 
rule  was  consistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for 
ususfructus  was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in 
the  power  of  a  father,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.     (Vid.  Pecu- 

LIUM.) 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
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mode  of  acquiring  and  losing  property  ;  without  the 
consent  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  became 
the  property  of  another  by  accession  or  usucapion, 
when  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged.  Owner- 
ship was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  person  as  the  defunct. 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
so  some  persons  had  not  a  liability  to  lose  when 
others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupillus  who 
was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  become  the  prop- 
erty of  another  by  usucapion  ;  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  law,  which  Cicero,  with  good  reason,  was 
surprised  that  his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know.' 

Owrership  might  be  lost  by  the  maxima  capitis 
diminutio ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  forfeit- 
ed to  the  state.  {Vid.  Sectio  Bonorum.)  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  affected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership :  the  person  could  still  re- 
tain or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium ;  still,  iCi 
the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  coqsequence 
of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the  same 
consequences  as  the  maxima." 

DO'MINUS.     (Vid.  Dominium.) 

DOMI'TIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Pontifex.) 

DOMUS.     (FR  House.) 

DONA'RIA  {avaBJj/iaTa  or  avansificva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  made  to 
the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  communities. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona  or  Supa.  The 
belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  with  costly  pres- 
ents, was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  as  the  belief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ;  and,  in- 
deed, both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some 
favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on  man  ;  but 
some  are  also  mentioned  which  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  favour.  At 
Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothetaB,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,'  all  the  nine  archons,  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  of  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  it  [avSpcdvra  xp^^^^^v  tGOfierpyrov*). 
Tn  this  last  case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punish- 
nient,  in  which  the  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
all  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
to  which,  in  some  places,  an  especial  building  was 
added,  in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved. 
Such  buildings  were  called  ^rjaavpoi  (treasuries) ; 
and  in  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece,  many 
states  had  their  separate  treasuries.'  The  act  of 
tiedication  was  called  duarLdivai,  donare^  dedicare, 
or  sacrare. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity ;  and  even  after  that  period, 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Grecian  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
the  gods  seems  to  have  been  that  of  locks  of  hair 
'Ko/xnc  drapxal),  which  youths  and  maidens,  espe- 
'j^ly  young  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads  and 
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consecrated  to  some  deity.'  This  custom  in  8om« 
places  lasted  till  a  very  late  period ;  the  maidens  ol 
Delos  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  v.edding  to 
Hecaeige,"  and  those  of  Megara  to  Iphinoe.  Pan- 
sanias'  saw  the  statue  of  Hygieia  at  Titane  cov- 
ered all  over  with  locks  of  hair,  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  women.  Costly  garments  (ttett^Um) 
are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  earliest  presents 
made  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.* 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  nenTiOg  of  Athena,  in  which 
the  great  adventures  of  ancient  heroes  were  worked, 
was  woven  by  maidens  every  fifth  year,  at  thfe  fes- 
tival of  the  ^eat  Panathenasa.  (Vid.  Aeehepho- 
EiA.)"  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  five 
years  at  Olympia  by  sixteen  women,  and  defeated 
to  Hera.' 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
Greece,  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  tripods 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candelabras,  pictures, 
statues,  and  various  other  things.  The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  at  different  times ; 
some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or  gold,'  and 
their  number  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.'  The 
treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in 
particular,  surpass  all  conception.  Even  Pausanias, 
at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art  must  have 
perished  \n  the  various  ravages  and  plunders  to 
which  Greece  had  been  exposed,  saw  and  described 
an  astonishing  number  of  anathemata.  Many  works 
of  art  are  still  extant,  bearing  evidence,  by  their  in- 
scriptions, that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  as 
tokens  of  gratitude.  Every  one  knows  of  the  mag- 
nificent presents  which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of 
Delphi.'  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom,  after 
the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
of  the  spoil  {cLKpodlvLov,  dKp6?.Eiov,  or  irpurolewv)  to 
the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  some  work  of 
art."  Sometimes  magnificent  specimens  of  ar- 
mour, such  as  a  fine  sword,  helmet,  or  shield,  were 
set  apart  as  anathemata  for  the  gods."  The  Athe- 
nians always  dedicated  to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of 
the  spoil  and  of  confiscated  goods;  and  to  all  the 
other  gods  collectively,  the  fiftieth  part."  Altera 
seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon  some  eminence,  was 
sometimes  dedicated  to  Neptune."  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  trophies,  which  were  always  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  victors 
in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were  originally  intend- 
ed as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  sup 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  success  which  the  vic- 
torious party  had  gained.  We  also  find  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  some 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedicated  to  a  god  in 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  the  large 
and  beautiful  crater  dedicated  by  the  Samians  to 
Hera,  see  the  article  Crater. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  dangei 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  especi- 
ally by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple  of 
Asclepius  (incubatio).  The  most  celebrated  tem- 
ples of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaurus,  Cos, 
Tricca,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome."  Cures 


1.  (Horn.,  n.,  ixiii.,  141.  — .aischyl.,  Chofph.,  6.— Eurip 
Orest.,  9C  and  1427  ;  Bacch.,  493  ;  Helen.,  1093.- Pint.,  Thes., 5 
— Pans.,  i.,  37,«2.)— 2.  (Pans.,!.,  43,  M.)— 3.  (ii.,  11,  t  6.1— 4. 
(Horn.,  II.,  vi.,  293-303.)— S.  (Compare  Anstoph.,  Av.,  792.— 
Pollux,  vii.,  50.  —  Wesaeling  ad  Diod.  Sic,  ii.,  p.  440.)— 6. 
(Pans.,  v.,  16.  42.)— 7.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  231,  ic.)— 8.  (Dcmoslh., 
Olynth.,  lii.,  p.  35.)— 9.  (Herod.,  i.,  50,  etc.)- 10.  (Herod.,  yiii., 
82,  121.— Thucyd.,i.,  132.— Pans.,  iii.,  18,  «  5.)— 11.  (Aristoph, 
Eqnit.,  792.  and  schol.)— 12.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr..  p.  738,  &c 
— BSekh,  Staatsli.,  i.,  p.  352,  i-c.)  —  13.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  84.— Ho 
rod.jviii.,  121.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iscii.,  I.— Compare  F.  A 
Wolf,  Vermischte  Schriften  und  Aufsatze,  p.  411,  &c.) 


DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA. 


DONATIONES  INTER  VIRUM,  &c. 


were  also  eflected  in  the  Grotto  of  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpina, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nysa.'  In  all  cases 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected,  presents  were  made 
to  the  temple,  and  little  tablets  {tabula  votiva)  were 
suspended  on  its  walls,  containing  an  account  of 
the  danger  from  which  the  patients  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  restored  to 
health.  Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their  in- 
scriptions, are  still  extant.=  From  some  relics  of 
ancient  art,  we  must  infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when 
a  particular  part  of  the  body  was  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, the  person,  after  his  recovery,  dedicated  an 
imitation  of  that  part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to 
whom  he  owed  his  recovery.  Persons  who  had 
escaped  from  shipwreck  usually  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune the  dress  Afhich  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their 
danger  ;^  but  if  they  had  escaped  naked,  they  dedi- 
cated some  locks  of  their  hair.*  Shipwrecked  per- 
sons also  suspended  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  on  which  their  accident  was  described 
or  painted.  Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession 
or  occupation  by  which  they  had  gained  their  liveli- 
hood, frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instru- 
ments which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  s(ddier 
thus  dedicated  his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the 
shepherd  his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or 
harp,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  gratefulness  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  Atheneeus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
latter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 
magnificent  as  in  Greece ;  and  it  was  more  frequent 
STnong  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude  towards 
a  god  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  (supplicatio),  or  by  celebrating 
festive  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 
sanctuary  with  beautiful  and  cosily  works  of  art. 
Hence  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues 
and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple.'  The  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 
gods  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we  have 
described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages :  Liv.,  x., 
36  ;  xxix.,  36  ;  xxxii.,  30  ;  xl ,  40, 37.— Plin.,  Hist. 
Nat.,  vii.,  48. — Suet.,  Claud.,  25.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
71.— Plaut.,  Amfhitr.,  III.,  ii.,  65 ;  Curcul,  I.,  i., 
61 ;  II.,  ii.,  10.— Aurel.  Vict.,  Cms.,  35.— Gellius,  ii., 
10. — Lucan,  ix.,  515. — Cic.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  iii.,  37. 
— Tibull.,  ii.,  5,  29  -Herat.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  4.— Stat., 
Sylv.,  iv.,  92. 

DONA'TIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa  :  1.  When  a 
man,  under  no  present  apprehension  of  danger,  but 
moved  solely  by  a  consideration  of  human  mortali- 
ty, makes  a  gift  to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being 
in  immediate  danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  thing  immediately  becomes 
Ihe  property  of  the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  gives  a  thing  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  donee 
in  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could  re- 
ceive such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
legacy. 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 


of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa  ;  but  the  third 
seems  the  only  proper  one,  and  that  of  which  men- 
tion'is  chiefly  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  unless  death 
followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the  donor.  A 
thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  ccndition  at- 
tached to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the  donor  and  the 
survivership  of  the  donee.'  The  thing  might  be  a 
thing  capable  of  traditio  or  delivery,  or  it  might  be 
a  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  would  appear  as  if  tlie 
law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  Justinian,  though  this  had  heen  done 
in  some  particulars  before  his  time.  Still  they  dif- 
fered in  some  respects  from  legacies,  for  such  a 
donation  could  take  effect  though  there  was  no 
heres  ;  and  a  filius  familias,  who  could  not  make  a 
will,  might,  with  his  father's  consent,  make  a  dona- 
tio mortis  causa. 

The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  is 
first  stated  by  Bracton''  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Digest ;'.  and  the  present  law  is  expounded  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  ;*  but  what  he  there  states  to  be  the 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  as  stated  in 
Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes  mortis  causa  in 
English  law  are  now  pretty  well  fixed.  Tradition 
or  delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a 
gift,  and  the  death  of  the  donor  is  another  essential 
The  gift  must  not  be  an  absolute  gift,  but  a  gift 
made  in  contemplation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  the  donor.' 

DONA'TIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS  signifies  tha\ 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per- 
son to  a  woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  security  for  her  Jos,  or  for 
her  support  during  the  marriage  or  widowhood. 
Justinian  required  this  donatio  whenever  the  wife 
brought  a  dos  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  dos,  and  should  be  increased 
when  the  dos  was  increased.  Such  a  gift  was  the 
property  of  the  wife,  but  it  was  managed  by  the 
husband,  and  he  was  bound  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purposes ;  but  he  could  not  alienate  it,  even  ft'ith 
the  consent  of  the  wife.' 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET  UXOREM. 
During  marriage,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of  anything  to  one  an- 
other. This  rule  would,  however,  only  apply  where 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum  ;  for  in  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  law  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
a  gift  between  husband  and  wife  would  be  legally 
impossible.  The  reason  for  this  rule  was  said  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  marriage  relation  in  its  pu- 
rity, as  a  contract  subsisting  by  affection,  and  not 
maintained  by  purchase  or  by  gift  from  one  party 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  singular  one, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  writers. 
It  has  apparently  a  tacit  reference  to  the  power  of 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  recommenda- 
tion of  it  when  the  conjugal  affection  ceases.  Do- 
nationes of  this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa, 
divortii  causa,  servi  manumittendi  gratia.  By  cer- 
tain imperial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  cer- 
tain honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,'  a  wife  retained 
all  her  rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surren- 
der on  her  marriage  {vii.  Dos),  and  she  might,  during 
the  marriage,  hold  property  quite  distinct  from  her 


1.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  437  ;  xi".,  p.  649.)— 2.  (Wolf,  1    c,  p.  424, 
&r.)    3.  (Ilor,  i.nrm.,  i.,  5,  13.— Virg.,  /En.,  iii.,  768.)— 4. 
'Lucian,  De  Mure.   CoQd.,  c.   1,  vol.  i.,  p.  652,  ed.  Reitz.)— 5. 
iVirg.,  GeoTR.,  ii;.,  JS3.— Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  335.) 
Bob 


1.  (Compare  Dig.  39,  tit.  6,  s.  1  and  35.)— 2.  (ii.,  c.  26.)— » 
(36,  tit.  6,  s.  2,  &c.)— 4.  (Ward  v.  Turner,  2  Vez  ,  431.)  -5 
(Dig.  39,  tit.  6.— Cod.  viii.,  tit.  57.)— 6.  (Cod  v.,  tit.  3.— Not 
97,  c.  1  ;  117,  c.  4,  &C.)— 7.  (Gains,  ii.,  98.) 
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husband.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  rule  as  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  eveiy  legal 
fomi  by  which  the  gift  was  affected  to  be  transferred, 
as  mancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership ;  stipulations  were  not  binding,  and  ac- 
ceptilationes  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  usucapion,  but  tlie  law  provided  for 
this  also.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  person 
the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the  third 
person,  nor  she,  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
the  husband's  property,  she  might  acquire  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver  and  the 
husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift  that  it  was  the 
husband's  property,  and  the  wife  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  become  her  property  by  usucapion  ;  but 
not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case  the  bona  fides 
which  was  essential  to  the  commencement. of  pos- 
session was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband  and  wife 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband's,  though  the 
husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it,  there  was  no 
usucapion ;  for  this  would  have  been  a  mere  eva- 
sion of  the  law.  If,  before  the  ownership  was  ac- 
quired by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone  discovered  that 
it  was  the  husband's  property,  this  would  not  de- 
stroy her  right  to  acquire  the  property  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  least,  is  Savigny's  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  Digest  24,  tit.  1,  s.  44.  The 
strictness  of  the  law  as  to  these  donations  was  re- 
laxed in  the  time  of  S.  Severus,  and  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  first,  and  did  not  revoke 
his  gift  before  death.  There  were  also  some  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  general  rule,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  here.' 

DONATITUM.  (Vid.  Cosgiarium.) 
*DONAX  (Sovaf),  the  species  of  reed  called  Arun- 
do  dontuc.  It  derives  its  name  from  66veo,  "  to  agi- 
tate" or  "  disturb,"  from  its  being  easily  agitated  by 
the  wind.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  calamus 
fruticosissimus,  qui  vocalur  Donax."'  Virgil  styles 
it  "fiuvialis."^  It  was  used  for  shepherds'  pipes, 
writing-pens,  angling-rods,  &c.  The  modern  Greeks 
call  it  KoKajiog.  Sibthorp  found  it  everywhere  in 
the  marshy  grounds.* 

*DORCAS  (dop/caf).  By  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors on  the  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Gazelle,  or  Antelope  Dorcas.  "  In  fact,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  Avi- 
cenna  and  Haly  Abbas,  were  aware  that  it  meant 
the  Gazelle ;  hence  the  term  Sopnadi^uv  of  Galen  is 
rendered  gazellans  by  their  translators.  The  dopKac; 
is  the  tzcbi  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  also 
called  fopf  and  Ttpo^."' 

DORMITO'KIA.     (Vid.  House.) 
AS2P0A0KIAE  rPA*H.     (Vid.  Deoasmos.) 
Ai2P£2N  rPA<tH.     (Vid.  Deoasmos.) 
AS2P0EENIAS  rPA*H.  (Fjrf.  SENIAS  rPA4>H.) 
DORPEIA  or  DORPIA.     (Vid.  Ap.aturi.i,  p.  66.) 
DORPOIN.     (Vid  Deipnon.) 
DORSUA'RIUS  or  DOSSUA'RIUS  (vurofopo;), 
a  beast  of  burden. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  use  wheeled  carriages,  the  produce  of 
the  country  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  quadrupeds. 
In  this  manner  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  conveyed  to  the  seacoast  by  asses, 
which  are  described  by  Varro'  as  "  aselli  dossuarii." 
In  these  elevated  regions,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  author,'  the  necessaries  of  life  were  brought 
to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  either  by  mares  or  by 
any  otlier  animal,  "  quod  onus  dorso  ferre  possit," 

1.  (Dig.  24,  tit  I.--Savi67iy,  Zoitsclinfl,  ifec.,  i.,  p.  270.)— 2. 

(H.  N.,  xvi.,  36.)— 3.  (Goorg  ,  ii.,   114.)— 4.  (BlUerbecli,  Flora 

CloMica,  p.  25.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  li.,  i.—JEhan,  N.  A.,  Til., 

47.-  -Idims,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Do  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  6.)— 7.  (o.  10.) 
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an  expression  designed  to  explain  the  etjmology  of 
the  epithet  "  dossuarius.'" 

Beasts  of  burden  also  accompanied  the  army,' 
and  were  used  to  carry  a  part  of  the  baggage.  In 
Eastern  countries  the  camel  has  always  been  em- 
ployed as  a  beast  of  burden.^ 

The  "jumenta  dossuaria"  carried  their  load  ei 
ther  by  means  of  panniers  (Kav0^?ua)  (vid.  Clitel 
L2E)  or  of  the  pack-saddle  (aayjia).  From  using  the 
latter,  they  were  called  "  equi  sagmarii,"  "  mull 
sagmarii,"  &c.,  whence  came  the  German  "  saum- 
tbier,"  "saum-ross,"  &c.,  and  the  English  "  sump- 
ter-mule"  and  "  sumpter-horse."* 

The  following  woodcut,  representing  a  mule  and 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  Gothic 
conductors,  is  taken  from  the  column  which  was 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  commemorate  tte  vic- 
tories of  Theodosius  I.,  and  of  which  drawings 
were  made  by  command  of  Mohammed  II. 


♦DORYC'NIUM  (SopvKviov),  a  plant,  in  determin- 
ing which,  botanical  writers  find  some  diffii,ulty. 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  Can- 
Tolimlu)s  Dorycnium,  or  Shrubby  Bindweed.' 

DORY  (6dpv).     (Vid.  Hasta.) 

DOS  (GREEK).  Euripides*  makes  Medeia  com- 
plain  that,  independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  which 
women  were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their 
husbands  by  great  sums  of  money  (xpTifid-uv  imp- 
SoXti).  On  this  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  the  poet 
wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contemporary,  and 
not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  it  was 
customaiy  for  the  husband  to  purchase  his  wife  from 
her  relations  by  gifts  called  Hva  or  hSva.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  patriarchal 
ages,'  and  Tacitus'  says  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
"Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxori  maritus  ofiert.' 

The  custom  of  the  heroic  times  is  illustrated  by 
many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus ,  we  read  of  the 
airepeiaia  and  /ivpia  I6va,  or  many  gifts  by  which 
wives  were  purchased."  In  another  place"  we  are 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  having  been  given  by  a  Thracian  hero  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  wiiose  daughter  he  was  about 
to  marry.  Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet,  aXijieai- 
Soioi,"  applied  tts  females,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  presents  of  this  sort  which  were  made 
to  a  woman's  relatives  on  her  marriage.  These 
nuptial  gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them,  were 
returned  to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
mission of  adultery  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  in 
other  cases.'" 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  facts  that  it 
was  not  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give  a 
portion  with  a  woman  when  she  man-led.  On  the 
contrary,  mention  is  made"  of  the  /jLeilia,  or  mar- 
riage gifts  which  men  gave  with  their  daughters 
(iwiSuKav),  and  we  are  told  by  ^schines'*  of  one  ol 
the  sons  of  Theseus  having  received  a  territorj 
near  Amphipolis  as  a  (pepv^,  or  dower  with  his  wife. 


I.  (Compare  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  273-275.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  vi.,  S 
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Moreover,  both  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  spo- 
ken of  as  aXoxoi  iroM^upoi,^  or  wives  who  brought 
to  their  husbands  many  gifts,  which  probably  would 
have  been  returned  to  their  relations  in  ease  of  a 
capricious  dismissal' 

The  Doric  term 'for  a  portion  was  durivTi,  and 
MiiUer'  observes  that  we  know  for  certainty  that 
daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally  no  dower,  but 
were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes  only ;  after- 
ward they  were  at  least  provided  with  money  and 
other  personal  property :'  but  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle,* so  great  were  the  dowers  given  (Sua  to  %poi- 
Kog  SiSovai  (jLtyahu;),  and  so  large  the  number  of 
iiriAjlpoi,  or  female  representatives  of  families 
(okoj),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  possession  of  females. 
The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch,' somewhat  similar  in  respect  of  dower  to  the 
old  regulations  at  Sparta :  for  the  Athenian  legisla- 
tor, as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a  woman,  unless 
she  were  an  ImK^ripo;,  to  have  any  (jiepvij  or  dower, 
except  a  few  clothes  and  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  an  interfe- 
rence with  private  rights  could  not  be  permanent ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  after  times,  the 
dowers  of  women  formed,  according  to  the  account 
in  Biickh,'  a  considerable  part  of  the  movable  prop- 
erty of  the  state  :  "  even  with  poor  people  they  va- 
ried in  amount  from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
minas.  The  daughter  of  Hipponicus  received  ten 
talents  at  her  marriage,  and  ten  others  were  prom- 
ised her."  This,  however,  was  a  very  large  por- 
tion, for  Demosthenes'  informs  us  that  even  five 
talents  were  more  than  was  usually  given,  and  Lu- 
cian'  also  speaks  of  the  same  sura  as  a  large  dowry. 
The  daughters  of  Aristeides  received  from  the  state, 
as  a  portion,  only  thirty  minae  each."  We  may  ob- 
serve, too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
a  wife  and  a  naTJXanri  consisted  in  the  former  having 
a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had  not ;  hence  per- 
sons who  married  wives  without  portions  appear  to 
have  given  them  or  their  guardians  an  oftoXoyia 
npoiKdi,'-'-  or  acknowledgment  in  writing,  by  which 
the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted.  (Vid.  Con- 
cnBiNA.)  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  {tuv  e-tvikX^pov 
l>aai.  ■driTMbv  TcXovaiv)  were  either  married  or  por- 
loned  by  their  next  of  kin  {vid.  Aechon),  accord- 
hg  to  a  law  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion  to  be 
riven  at  five  minae  by  a  Pentacosiomedimnus,  three 
>ya  Horseman,  and  one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites.'^ 
(n  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the  amount  of  por- 
.ion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Terence,  who  says,'" 
"  Lex  est  ut  orbtSj  qui  sint  genere  proxirni 
Us  nuhant ,-" 
and  again, 

"  Itidem  ut  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  lex  juhet, 
Dotem  dare,  abduce  hanc  :  minas  quinque  accipe."^* 
We  will  now  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
irpoif,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it,  ei- 
ther by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a  pro- 
vision for  repayment  in  case  circumstances  should 
arise  to  require  it.  With  regard  to  this,  we  are  told 
that,  whenever  relatives  or  guardians  gave  a  woman 
a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they  took  from  the  hus- 
band, by  way  of  security,  something  equivalent  to  it, 
as  a  house  or  piece  of  land.    The  person  who  gave 
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this  equivalent  (To  aTronftJi/ic)  was  said  anoTiitgh> : 
the  person  who  received  it,  airoTi/idaBai.^  The 
word  aTzoTifiri/ia  is  also  used  generally  for  a  securi- 
ty." The  necessity  for  this  security  will  appeal 
from  the  fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Thus,  if  a  husband  died, 
and  the  wife  left  the  family  {uiri^iirc  tov  oIkov),  she 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  though  children  had 
been  born ;'  and  in  the  event  of  a  wife  dying  with- 
out issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  the  relatives  who 
had  given  her  in  marriage  (oi  Kvpioi)  and  portioned 
her.*  The  portion  was  also  returned  if  a  husband 
put  away  his  wife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  set- 
tled by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.' 

That,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  be- 
longed to  her  children,  if  she  had  left  any,  may  be 
inferred  from  Demosthenes  ;°  if  they  were  minors, 
the  interest  was  set  apart  for  their  education  and 
maintenance.  When  the  husband  died  before  the 
wife,  and  she  remained  in  the  family  (/levovaTji  iv 
TO)  oiKij)),  the  law  appears  to  have  given  her  portion 
to  her  sons,  if  of  age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allow- 
ance for  her  maintenance.' 

If  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  husband 
(oi  TOV  lilfipov  ^^ofT-ff )  wrongfully  withheld  her  por- 
tion from  his  widow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an 
action  against  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
{SiKri  vpoiKoc  Koi  airov').  Moreover,  if  a  husband, 
after  dismissing  his  wife,  refused  to  return  her  por- 
tion, he  might  be  sued  for  interest  upon  it  as  well 
as  the  principal :  the  former  would,  of  course,  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  dismissal,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  law  at  nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or 
about  18  per  cent.  The  guardians  were  farther  au- 
thorized by  the  same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  ali- 
mony in  the  Qidetov.'  We  may  add  that  a  SIkti 
npoiKoi:  was  one  of  the  ijifirivoi  iiitai,  or  suits  that 
might  be  tried  every  month." 

DOS  (ROMAN).  Dos  ires  uxoria)  is  everything 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman's  marriage,  was 
transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person,  to  the  bus- 
band,  or  to  the  husband's  father  (if  the  husband  was 
in  his  father's  power),  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng 
the  husband  to  sustain  the  charges  of  the  marriage 
state  (onera  inatrimonii).  All  the  property  of  the 
wife  which  was  not  made  dos,  or' was  not  a  dona- 
tio propter  nuptias,  continued  to  be  her  own,  and 
was  comprised  under  the  name  of  parapherna.  The 
dos,  upon  its  delivery,  became  the  husband's  proper 
ty,  and  continued  to  be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage 
relation  existed.  All  things  that  could  be  objects 
of  property  (vid.  Dominium),  as  well  as  a  jus  in  re, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects  of 
dos.  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose 
of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but  the  dos  was 
divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profecticia  and  dos  ad- 
venticia,  a  division  which  had  reference  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were  satisfied 
for  which  it  was  given.  That  dos  is  profecticia 
wiiich  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's  father  of 
the  bride  ;  and  ijt  is  profecticia,  even  if  the  daughter 
was  emancipate'd,  provided  the  father  gave  it  as 
such  {ut  -parens).  All  other  dos  is  adventicia.  The 
dos  reoepticia  was  a  species  Of  dos  adventicia,  and 
was  that  which  was  given  by  some  other  person 
than  the  father  or  father's  father,  on  the  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  wife.    The  givino 
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of  the  dos  depended  on  the  will  of  the  giver ;  but 
certain  persons,  such  as  a  father  and  father's  fa- 
ther, were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a  woman  when 
she  married,  and  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
dos  might  be  either  given  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, or  there  might  he  an  agreement  to  give.  The 
technical  words  applicable  to  the  dos  were  dare,  di- 
cere,  promiltere.  Any  person  was  competent  dare, 
promittere.  The  word  diccre  was  applied  to  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  marry,  who  could  prom- 
ise all  property  as  dos,  but  the  promise  was  not 
binding  unless  certain  legal  forms  were  observed 
(non  debcri  viro  dotem,  quam  nulla  auctore  dixisset'). 
An  example  of  a  promissio  dotis  occurs  in  Plautus.'' 
As  the  dos  became  the  husband's  property,  he  had 
a  right  to  the  sole  management,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
it ;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the  rights  of 
ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned. 
He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the  dos  as  con- 
sisted of  things  movable ;  but  the  Julia  lex  {de 
adullcriis)  prevented  him  from  alienating  such  part 
of  the  dos  as  was  land  (fundus  dotalis,  dotalia  pra,- 
dia;^  dotales  agri*)  without  his  wife's  consent,  or 
pledging  it  with  her  consent.'  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  prevented  him  from  selling  it  also,  even 
with  the  wife's  consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to 
provincial  lands. 

The  husband's  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father's  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  entitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profecticia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
case  the  dos  should  belong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  adventicia  became  the  property  of  the  wife's 
heirs,  unless  the  person  who  gave  it  had  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  him  (dos  reccplicia). 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quae  numero,  &c.,  for  which  time  was  al- 
lowed." 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was  sui 
juris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos  ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  father,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  daughter.    ( Vid. 

DlVORTIHM  ) 

The  dos  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mar- 
riage, for  this  was  contrary  to  a  positive  rule  of  law. 

(Vid.    DOKATIO    INTEK    VIEUM    ET    UIOEEM.)       Yet,  In 

the  case  of  the  husband's  insolvency,  the  wife  could 
demand  back  her  dos  during  the  marriage.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  also,  the  husband  was  permitted  to  re- 
store the  dos  during  the  marriage,  and  such  resto- 
ration was  a  good  legal  acquittance  to  him :  these 
excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of  necessity,  as 
the  payment  of  the  wife's  debts,  or  the  sustentation 
of  near  kinsfolks.' 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos  depended  on  the 
fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things  given 
were  ready  money,  or  things  estimated  by  quantity, 
&c.,  the  husband  must  return  the  like  sum  or  the 
like  quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  .to 
the  husband  (dos  aslimata),  this  was  a  species  of 
sale,  and  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
must  restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the 
things  were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  spe- 
cific things,  and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  de- 
terioration which  had  happened  to  them  except  by 
accident.  But  the  husband  was  entitled  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  all  necessary  expenses  (impensce  ne- 
eessaHce)  ;  as,  for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of 
houses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife's 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  CiEcin.,  c.  25.— Compare  Pro  Flacc,  c.  34,  35, 
andUlp.,Frag„3ti.,20.)— 2.  (Trmuinm.,v.,  2.)— 3.  (Cio.,Ep.ad 
Kit.,  XV.,  20.)— t.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  i.,  SI.)— 5.  (Gains,  ii.,  63.— Inst., 
ii.,  8.) — 6.  (Ulp.,  Fra!j.,  vi.,  b.  8  ;  but  compare  Cod.  v.,  tit.  13,  s. 
Tl.) — 7.  (Zoitschrift,  &c  ,  v.,  d.  311,  essay  by  Ilasse.) 
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property,  and  also  for  all  outlays  by  which  he  had 
improved  the  property  (impensm  utiles). 

The  husband's  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were  bound 
to  restore  the  dos.  The  wife's  father,  or  the  sur- 
viving wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex  stipu- 
latu  de  dote  reddenda,  which  vfas  an  actio  stricti 
juris,  if  there  was  any  agreement  on  the  subject ; 
and  by  an  actio  rei  uxoriae  or  dotis,  which  was  an 
actio  bonas  fidei,  when  there  was  no  agreement. 
A  third  person  who  had  given  the  dos  must  always 
demand  it  ex  stipulatu,  when  he  had  bargained  for 
its  restoration.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  action 
should  always  be  ex  stipulatu,  even  when  there 
was  no  contract,  and  should  be  an  actio  bonoe  lidei. 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  unless  she  had  by 
contract  a  special  security  ;  but  she  had  some  priv- 
ileges  as  compared  with  the  husband's  creditors 
Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage the  wife's  ownership  should  revive,  with  all 
the  legal  remedies  for  recovering  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  still  existed ;  that  all  thehusband's  property 
should  be  considered  legally  pledged  {tacita  hypolh- 
eca)  as  a  security  for  the  dos ;  and  that  the  wife, 
but  she  alone,  should  have  a  priority  of  claim  on 
such  property  over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the 
same  might  be  pledged. 

The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Ro- 
man law,  both  because  it  was  an  ingredient  in  al- 
most every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a  large 
amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also  gave  rise 
to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A  woman  whose 
dos  was  large  (dotata  uxor)  had  some  influence  over 
her  husband,  inasmuch  as  she  had  the  power  of  di- 
vorcing herself,  and  thus  of  depriving  him  of  the 
enjoyment  of  her  property  The  allusions  to  the 
dos  are  numerous  in  the  Roman  writers. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  dos, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  with 
conventio  in  manum.     (Vid.  M.ieeiage.)' 

DOULOS  (doiXoc).     (Vid.  Seevcts.) 

*DRABE  (dpdSrj),  Pepperwort,  or  Lepidium  draha..^ 

DRACHMA  (Spaxfiv),  the  principal  silver  coin 
among  the  Greeks.  The  two  chief  standards  in  the 
currencies  of  the  Greek  states  were  the  Attic  and 
JJginetan.  "We  shall,  therefore,  first  speak  of  the 
Attic  drachma,  and  afterward  of  the  .(Eginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  66-5 
grains.  It  contained  about  .j^jfth  of  the  weight  al- 
loy ;  and  hence  there  remain  65  4  grains  to  be  val- 
ued.   Each  of  our  shillings  contains  807  grains  of 

pure  silver.    The  drachma  is,  therefore,  worth  ^rr- 

^  '  807 

of  a  shilling,  or  9  72  pence,  which  may  be  called 
9|iZ.^  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  in  course 
of  time,  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The  drachma 
contained  si.x  obols  {'56oaoO  ;  and  the  Athenians  had 
separate  silver  coins,  from  four  drachms  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  obol.  Among  those  now  preserved,  the 
tetradrachm  is  commonly  found ;  but  we  possess 
no  specimens  of  thef  tridrachm,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  didrachm.  Specimens  of  the  tetrobolus,  triobo- 
lus,  diobolus,  three  quarter  obol,  half  obol,  and  quar 
ter  obol,  are  still  found.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Hussey,  gives  the  value  in  English  money  of 
the  Athenian  coins,  from  a  quarter  obol  to  a  tetra- 
drachm : 

Pence.  Farlh. 

i  Obol  1  625 

iOboI 3-25 

Obol  .  .  ....     1  2  5 

1.  (Hasse,  Rhein.  Mus.,  ii.,  75. — Compare  Ulp.,  Fra^.,  vi.— 
Diif.  23,  lit.  3.— Cod.  v.,  tit.  12.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  lii.,  166.)—! 
(Husae}',  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  p  47,  4S  > 


DRACHMA. 


Fence. 

3 

4 


Farth. 
1 

35 
2 
3 
2 


Diobulos 

Triobolus 

Tetrobolus 

Drachma 

Didrachm 1 

Tetradrachm 3        3 

The  mina  contained  100  drachmae,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, equal  to  il.  Is.  3(1. ;  and  the  talent  60 
inina;,  and  was  thus  equal  to  U3l.  15s.  Od.  Re- 
specting the  value  of  the  difTerent  talents  among 
the  Greeks,  vid.  Talent. 

The  tetradrachm  in  later  times  was  caUed  sta- 
ter ;'  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  bore  that 
name  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Republic'  We 
know  that  stater,  in  writers  of  that  age,  usually  sig- 
nifies a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  drachmae 
{vid.  Stater)  ;  but  there  appear  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  tetradrachm,  even  in  the  age  of 
Thucydides  and  Xeiiophon,  was  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.' 

The  obolos,  in  later  tunes,  was  of  bronze  ;*  but  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols. 
The  xa^Ko^i  was  a  copper  coin,  and-the  eighth  part 
ofanobol.     (Fid.  iEs,  p.  30.) 

The  Attic  standard  was  used  at  Corinth,  Cyrene, 
and  Acanthus,  and  in  Acarnania,  Amphilochia,  Leu- 
cadia,  Epirus,  and  Sicily  ;  it  was  the  standard  of 
Philip's  gold,  and  was  introduced  by  Alexander  for 
silver  also.  The  .iEginetan  standard  appears  to 
have  been  psed  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  Ac- 
cording to  most  ancient  writer's,  money  was  first 
coined  at  ^Egina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  (,vid. 
ARGENTHif) ;  and  the  ^ginetan  standard  was  used 
in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  exception  of  Corinth.  It  was  also  used  in  Bceo- 
tia,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  nortliern  Greece, 
though  the  Attic  standard  prevailed  most  in  the 
maritime  and  commercial  states. 


DRACO. 

Attic  obols,  and  that  the  ^ginetan  talent  contained 
10  000  Attic  drachms.  His  authority,  however, 
cannot  be  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins  ;  for  the  comparative  value  of  .^Egme- 
tan  and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  fact,  which  can  be 
proved  by  experiments.  But,  as  Mr.  Hussey  re- 
marks,'  Pollux,  "  when  he  speaks 


of  the  Attic 


drachmsE,  does  not  mean  the  money  of  the  full 
weight,  which  was  coined  in  the  time  of  Pericles  oi 
Xenophon,  but  such  as  passed  for  Attic  in  the  Au- 
gustan and  following  ages,  namely,  the  Roman  dena- 
rius •  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earliest  standard,  at 
the  rate  of  60  or  61  grains,  but  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  had  been  reduced  to  |th  of  the  Ro- 
man ounce,  or  about  53  grains."    (.Vid.  Denakiits  l 


ATHENIAN    DRACHMA.       BRITISH    MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL    SIZE. 

The  average  weight  of  the  jEginetan  drachma, 
ralculated  by  Mr.  Hussey'  from  the  coins  of  Mg'ina 
and  Boeotia,  was  96  grains.  It  contains  about  ^A 
part  of  the  weight  alloy.    Hence  its  value  is  93 

93 
grains  of  pure  silver,  or,  as  before,  g^  of  a  shilling ; 

that  is,  Is.  Id.  3  2  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
the  ^ginetan  standard  appears  to  have  been  the 
didrachm,  and  the  values  of  the  different  coins  of 
this  standard  are  as  follow  : 

Skill 

i  Obol 

Obol 

Diobolus    .     .  ' 

Triobolus  . 

Drachma 1 

Didrachm .  .  .  .  2 
The  proportion  of  the  .^Eginetan  drachma  to  the 
Attic,  according  to  the  value  given  above,  is  as  93 
10  65-4,  or  as  418  to  3  nearly.  According  to  Pol- 
lux, however,  the  proportion  was  5  to  3  ;  for  he 
states'  that  the  .■Eginetan  drachma  was  equal  to  10 


Fence. 

rarlh. 

1 

0-583 

2 

1166 

4 

233 

6 

2-5 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1.  (Phot.,  s.  V.  'Zrarrjo. — Hcsych., 
-Matth.,  xxvii.,  27.)— 2.  (Ilussey,  Ibid.,  p.  49.)- 


.  V.  TXavKE?  AavpiiiiTtKal. 
"'  -3.  (ThncyJ., 
,  70,  with  Arnold's  note.— Xen".,' Hell.,'  V.,  ii.,  «  22.)— 4.  (Lu- 
oian,  Contempl.,  11.,  vol.  i.,  p.  604,  ed.  Reiz.)— 5.  (p.  59,  60.)— 
e   (II.,  76,  86.) 


.(EOINETAN    DRACHMA.        BRITISH   MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL    SIZE. 

The  Attic  and  Eginetan  were,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  chief  standards  of  money  in  Greece  ; 
but  there  was  a  third  standard  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, namely,  that  of  the  early  coinage  of  Macedon, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  was  1094  grains  ;  and,  assuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  Eginetan  drachmse, 
it  would  be  worth  in  our  money  Is.  3d.  28  far- 
things, or  very  nearly  Is.  3'id.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  reality  a  didrachm ;  but  the  existence  of 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar- 
gument for  believing  it  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  do 
not  find  any  notice  of  eigh»-drachmae  pieces. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  drachma  ;  and  when 
a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers  without 
any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmae  are  usually 
meant. ° 

DRACO.     I.  {Vid.  Signa  Militaria.) 
*II.,  or  SpuKDv  xepiyalo^,  the  Land  Dragon.     "  All 
the  classical  authors,"  observes  Adams,  "  speak  of 
the  Land  Dragon  as  being  a  most  formidable  ani- 
mal,  and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  50,  some 
60,  and  some  80  cubits  in  length.     St.  Augustine 
calls  him  the  largest  animal  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.    Two  species  are  described ;  one  with  wings, 
and  the  other  without  wings."    These  accounts  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
volans,  L.,  by  M.  1' Abbe  Bonnaterre ;  "  Le  plus  grand 
des  individus  qu'on  conserve  an  Cabinet  du  Roi  a 
huit  pouces  deux  lignes  de  longueur  totale.     II  est 
doux,  foible,  tranquille,  c'est  le  moins  a  craindre 
de  tons  les  reptiles.     Pourra-t-on  se  persuader  que 
c'est  Dragon  a  plusieurs  tetes,  qui  reunissoit  I'agil 
ite  de  I'aigle,  la  force  de  lion,  qui  vomissoit  des 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anciens  nous  ont  fait  un  pein- 
ture."^    BufTon  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmless  animal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  tliinking,  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stories  of  antiquity  regarding  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of 
travellers  about  the  Boa  Constrictor.     I  shall  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion.    Julian  gives  an  account  of  a  Dragon 
of  extraordinary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  as  an  object  of  worship.    The  poet  Nonnus, 


1.  (p.  32.)— 2.  (Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  25.)— 3 
(Encrc.  Method.,  lib.  xxxiii.,  61.) 
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alsa  repeatedly  connects  the  Dragon  with  the  In- 
dian worship  of  Bacchus.'  Now  it  is  Icnown  that 
the  Boa  is  worshipped  even  to  this  day  in  some  parts 
of  Hindustan.  Still  farther,  if  the  reader  will  com- 
pare the  descriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  dragons  giv- 
en by  ^lian^  and  Philo=  with  the  stories  which 
Pliny*  and  Diodorus  Siculus'  tell  of  serpents,  he 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  are  all  referable  to 
the  great  Boa.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  may  be  drawn  from  the  famous  group  of 
the  "  Laocoon"  in  the  Vatican.  It  must  strike  every 
person  who  has  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  the  immense 
serpents  which  are  coiled  around  the  human  figures 
represent  Boas.  Now  these  serpents  are  called 
"  dracones"  by  Pliny'  in  describing  the  group,  and 
by  Virgil'  in  his  relation  of  the  event  which  forms 
the  subject  of  it.  Lord  Byron,'  by-the-way,  is  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  Lao- 
coon an  "  asp,"  since  the  asp  was  a  comparatively 
small  reptile,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
toxicologists  to  despatch  its  victim  without  pain. 
But  the  following  passage  in  Jerome's  life  of  Hi- 
larius  puts  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Boa 
beyond  dispute  :  "  Siquidem  Draco,  mirae  magnitu- 
dinis,  quos  gentili  nomine  Boas  vocant,  ab  eo  quod 
tam  grandes  sint  ut  boves  glutire  soleant,  omnem 
latevastabat  provinciam,"'&c.  In  confirmation  of 
he  theory  which  is  here  sought  to  be  established, 
ihe  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Griffith  in 
his  edition  of  Cuvier.  It  may  be  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  etymology  of  the  term  Boa,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  this  serpent 
was  so  called  from  its  habit  of  following  the  hinds, 
.in  order  to  fasten  itself  to  the  teats  of  cows  and 
suck  their  milk  ("  bourn  lacte  delectantur").  The 
so-called  boas  of  the  Eastern  continent  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  genus  Python.^' 

*DRACONT'IUM  (SpaKovriov),  a  plant  answer- 
ing, according  to  Fuchsius,  Dodona^us,  Sprengel, 
and  other  botanical  authorities,  to  the  Arum  Dra- 
cunculus,  or  Dragon  herb.  "  It  is  the  Tupxuv  of 
Simeon  Seth.  The  SpaKovnov  irepov  is  the  Arum 
Italicum,  Lam.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Stackhouse 
makes  the  SpaKovnov  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the 
Arum  maculalum,  or  spotted  Wake-robin."" 

*DREP'ANIS  (Spewavk),  the  name  of  a  bird  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Ac- 
cording to  Gaza  and  Scaliger,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Reed-sparrow ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
Hardouin.  Schneider  is  inclined  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  Procellaria  of  Linnaeus,  called  in  English 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea-swallow." 

♦DROMEDARIUS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camelus 
Dromedarius,  L.  This  is  the  Arabian  Camel  {Kafi- 
7)Aof  'Apadioc,  Aristot.  ;  Camelus  Arabia,  Plin.), 
having  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Dromedary  is  only 
a  breed  of  the  one-hunch  kind.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  refers  to  the  fleetness  of  the  ani- 
mal {6p6no;,  "  a  race").  The  one-hunch  species 
extends  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Turkey,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  {Vii. 
Camelus.)  Those  of  Turkey  are  the  strongest,  and 
best  suited  for  burden ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay the  lightest ;  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
are  breeds  for  both  purposes  constantly  supplied  by 
fresh  importations  from  the  northwest,  are  yet 
probably  inferior  in  their  class  to  those  more  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  original  climate.'" 


1.  (Dinnys.,  x\.,  59;  ii.,  14,  Ac.)— 2.  (N.  A.,  ii,  21.)  — 3. 
(c.  06.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  vlii.,  14.)— 5.  (lii.,  10,  37.)— 6.  (H.  N., 
ucxvi.,  4  )— 7.  {lEa.,  ii.,  225.)— 8.  (Cliildo  Harold,  iv.,  160.)— 
9.  (Adamp,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 10.  (Griffitli's  Cuvier,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
327,  soqq.)— 11.  (Thcophra.st.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  22.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  195. 
— Paul.  ./Egin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  b.  v.) — 12.  (Aristot., 
IE.  A.,  i.,  1.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xi.,  107. — Adams,  Appendix,  s.  v.)  — 
13.  (CJiiinili's  (.'uvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  49.) 
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*DRY'INUS  (Spvtvof),  a  species  of  serpent,  so 
called  from  its  lodging  in  the  hollows  of  oaks  (dpijf, 
"  an  oak").  According  to  Nicander,'  it  was  also 
called  ;j-f^j)5pof,  an  appellation  given  it  because  its 
scales  are  rough  like  those  of  a  tortoise  (xelv;, 
"  a  tortoise").  Sprengel  supposes  it  to  be  the  Colu- 
ber Hbertinus.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  in  English 
the  Sea-snail.^ 

*DRYOCALAPTES  (6pvoKaU7rTr,g),  the  Picus, 
or  Woodpecker.  "  About  the  three  species  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle,""  remarks  Adams,  "there  is 
considerable  doubt.  The  first  two  would  appear  to' 
be  the  Picus  Martius,  L.,  or  the  black  Woodpecker  • 
and  the  Picus  viridis,  the  green  Woodpecker,  or 
Popinjay.  That  the  largest  species  is  the  Picus 
major,  or  Whitwall,  has  been  conjectured,  but  can- 
not be  aflirmed  with  certainty.  The  Spiorili  of  Aris- 
tophanes was  most  probably  the  Picus  viridis."* 

♦DRYOPT'ERIS  (.Spvowrepcg),  according  tu 
Sprengel,  the  Polypodium  dryopleris,  or  Oak-fera. 
Dierbach,  however,  holds  that  the  Asplcnium  adian- 
turn  nigrum  is  also  comprehended  under  it.* 

*DRYPIS  (Spvmg),  according  to  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse,  the  Drypis  spinosa.  Schneider,  how- 
ever, has  doubts.' 

*DRYS  {Spvi),  the  Oak.    (Vid.  Queecus.) 

DUCENA'RII,  the  name  of  various  ofiicers  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were  as  fol- 
low; 

I.  DacENAEii  was  the  name  given  to  the  Roman 
procuratores,  who  received  a  salary  of  ..200  sester- 
tia.  Dion  Cassius^  says  that  the  procuratores  first 
received  a  salary  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that 
they  derived  their  title  from  the  amount  of  their 
salary.  We  thus  read  of  centenarii,  trecenarii,  &c., 
as  well  as  of  ducenarii.'  Claudius  granted  to  the 
procuratores  ducenarii  the  consular  ornaments.' 

II.  DncENAEii  formed  a  class  or  decuria  of  judi- 
ces,  and  were  first  established  by  Augustus.'"  They 
were  so  called  because  their  property,  as  valued  in 
the  census,  only  p(mounted  to  200  sestertia.  They 
appear  to  havi;  t.  led  causes  of  small  importance." 

III.  Ducenarii  were  in  later  times  officers  who 
commanded  tvn  centuries,  and  who  held  the  same 
rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in  the  ancient  legion." 

DUCENTE'SIMA  was  a  tax  of  half  per  cent, 
upon  all  things  sold  at  public  auctions.  The  ccnte- 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  established 
by  Augustus,'"  and  was  reduced  to  half  per  cent,  by 
Tiberius."  The  tax  was  abolished  altogether  by 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,"  whence 
we  find  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  emperor  the 
letters  R.  C  C,  that  is,  Remissa  Duccntesima.  On 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  British  .Museum, 
we  find  on  the  obverse,  C.  C^sar.  Divi.  Aug. 
Pkon.  Aus.,  and  S.  C.  in  the  centre  with  the  cap  of 
liberty ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Pon.  M.  Tr.  P.  III.  P. 
P.  Cos.  Des.  III.,  and  in  the  centre  R.  C  C.  These 
last  three  letters  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
writers  to  mean  Eei  Ccnsitm  Cmisci-nator ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interpretation  given  above 
is  the  correct  one." 

DUPLICA'RII  ware  soldiers  who  received  double 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  their  services."  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,"  but  m()re 
commonly  under  the  name  of  duplarii."  In  one  in- 


1.  (Nicand.,  Ther.,411.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (H. 
A.,  viii.,  5.)— 4.  (Alistoph.,  Aves,  305.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  186.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vi.— Adams,  Ap- 
ponil.,  s.  V.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (liii.,  15.)— 8. 
{.Vid.  Capitolin.,  Pertin.,  2.  — Orclli,  Inscrip.,  No.  946.) -9. 
(Suet.,  Claud.,  24.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  32.)— 11.  (Rem,  ia 
EUra.  Privatrecht,  p.  413.)— 12.  (Veget.,  ii.,  8.— Orelli,  In- 
scrip., No.  3444.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78.)— 14.  (1.  c,  li.,  42.) 
—15.  (Suet.,  CaV,  16.)— 10.  (Vtd.  Ecklicl,  Doctr.  Num.,  vi.,  p. 
224.- OroUi,  Inscrip.,  No.  701.)— 17.  (Vnno,  De  Lingf.  Lat..  v., 
90,  ed.  Miillcr.— Liv.,  ii.,  59.— Orclli,  No.  3535.)-18.  (Orelll, 
Nos.  3533,  4994.)- 19.  (Orclli,  Nos.  3531,  3535,  34-6,3481,  &c.' 


ECHENEIS. 

sCTiption  the  fonn  duplicarius  occurs.'  Vegetius* 
calls  them  duplares  milites. 

DUPLICA'TIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DUPO'NDIUS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  ni.) 

DTJUMVIRI,  or  the  two  men,  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
colonise  and  municipia.  In  inscriptions  we  also 
meet  with  the  form  duomvires'  and  duovir* 

I.  DnuMviEi  JoRi  DicuNDo  were  the  highest  ma- 
gistrates in  the  municipal  towns.  (Vid.  Colonia, 
p.  282.) 

II.  Dbomviri  N.i vales  were  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
the  fleet.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictators,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people  B.C.  311.' 

III.  Duumviri  Perduellionis.     {Vid.  Perduel- 

MO.) 

IV.  Duumviri  Quinquennales  were  the  censors 
in  the  municipal  towns,  and  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  duumviri  juri  dicundo.  ( Vtd.  Colonia,. 
p.  283.) 

V.  Duumviri  Saceorum  originally  had  the  charge 
of  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  duties  were  after- 
ward discharged  by  the  decemviri  sacris  faciundis. 
{Vid.  Decemviri,  p.  340.) 

VI.  Duumviri  were  also  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.' 

E. 

"■EB'ENUS  {iCevos),  Ebony.  According  to  Vir- 
gil,' India  was  the  only  country  that  produced  it. 
Dioscorides,"  however,  remarks,  that  it  grows  also 
in  Ethiopia ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus"  in 
which  Ebony  is  spoken  of  among  the  articles  of 
tribute  paid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Either,  therefore,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  very  general  sense  for  the  country  of 
sun-burned  races,  and  may  consequently  include  In- 
dia, or  else  Virgil  is  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  botanists  who  have  travelled  into  India, 
we  have  not  been  able,  until  recently,  to  deter- 
mine to  what  tree  the  Ebony  was  to  be  assigned. 
It  is  now  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  genus  Diospy- 
rus.  A  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  published  at 
Madras,'"  says  that  Ebony  is  the  wood  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  Tamoul  language  Atcha  marmm,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Gaugam-Circars,  in  Berar, 
and  even  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  natives 
term  it  Naugagaka.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
work  just  mentioned,  it  is  the  Diospijrus  EbcTutster 
of  K(Knig.  As  regards  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  still 
bears  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  homonym 
habdn.  Its  Arabic  name,  Abnous,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corruption  from  t-SeKOf."  "  Modern  bota- 
nists," says  Adams,  "  have  applied  various  names  to 
the  Ebony-tree,  namely,  Ebemis  Cretica,  L. ;  Dios- 
pyrus  Melanoxylon,  Roxb. ;  D  Ebenus  and  Ebenas- 
irum,  Retz.  ;  and  Ebenoxylon  verum,  L.  Theophras- 
tus  also  notices  an  Ebony  shrub,  which  Sprengel,  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  holds  to  be  the  Anthyllis 
Cretica.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Vulneraria  t)f  Tourne- 
fort  (namely.  Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 
called  Anthyllis  Vulneraria."^' 

♦ECHENETS  (kxevnk),  a  species  of  Fish.  "  It 
would  appear  that  the  ixevrjU  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
was  different  from  that  of  Oppian  and  ^lian,  and 
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that  the  former  corresponds  to  the  Echeneis  naucra- 
tes,  L.,  or  Sucking-fish,  and  the  latter  to  the  Petro- 
myzon  Lampetra,  L.,  or  Lamprey-eel.  Artedi  states 
that  the  Galaxias  {yala^iai)  of  Galen  corresponds 
to  the  Lamprey,  and  Rondelet  and  Nonnius  refer 
the  pSeXka  of  Strabo  to  the  same.  The  ancient 
stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  their  course 
would  appear  to  be  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  are  stUl  credited  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.'" 

♦ECH'IDM  (exiov),  a  plant,  supposed  to  be  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  viper  (ixti).  "  The 
Echium.  vulgare,  or  common  Viper's  Bugloss,  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Ixiov  of  Ni- 
cander  and  Dioscorides ;  but,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  the  JJcAium 
vulgare  are  blue,  whereas  Dioscorides  describes 
those  of  the  ex'-"'"  ^s  being  purple.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Greeks  used  the  terms 
nopfftvpeoc  and  Tropcpvpoeldjj^  in  a  loose  manner,  ap- 
plying it  to  other  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  colours  of  the  Viper's 
Bugloss."  On  the  subject  of  the  purple  colours  of 
the  ancients,  Salmasius  remarks,"  "  Caruleus  color, 
quern  Grceci  Kvavoiiv  vocant,  nihil  aliud  est  guam  pur- 
pura delutior  et  pallidior." 

♦ECHI'NUS  (Ix^vog),  I.,  the  ix^vo;  x^P'"'i-o(  is 
the  Hedgehog,  or  Erinaceus  Europaus.  The  mod- 
ern Greek  name  is  axavr^oxoipog.  The  first  part 
of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  uKavda  {Acanthias 
vulgaris  nostras,  Klein).  The  flesh  of  the  Hedge- 
hog is  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinally  in  some  dis- 
orders. Russell  says  he  saw  the  animal  carrying 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  story 
which  certainly  needs  confirmation.* 

*II.  A  testaceous  genus  containing  many  species : 
in  English,  the  Sea-urchin.  Aristotle  gives  a  very 
minute  description  of  this  genus.  "  The  ixlT'oi  ed- 
uSi/ioi  is  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "  the  JJcAinM* 
esculentus,  L.,  called  in  English  the  edible  Sea-urchin. 
The  two  species  called  aTrdTa^YOf  and  fSpiaao^  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined.  The  difference 
of  habitats  in  the  Land  and  Sea  urchin  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  expressive  of  irreconcilable 
habits  :  rrptv  ks  dvo  kxlvoi.  kq  fuXtav  eXdoiev."^ 

m.  (,Vtd.  Dike.) 

*ECHIS  and  ECHIDNA  (l^fic^ifoa).  "Most 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre- 
sent these  as  the  Male  and  Female  Viper  ;  but,  from 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicander,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  the  Asiatic  cxi-<5va  to  the  Coluber 
JEgyptius,  the  European  EX^6i>a  to  the  Coluber 
Berus,  and  the  ex'-S  to  the  Coluber  Ammodytes.  The 
word  Sripiov  is  often  applied  Ka-f  k^uxw  to  the  Viper 
( Coluber  Berus),  and  hence  -djipiaKri  is  used  to  signify 
the  Electuary  of  Vipers.  The  Viper  is  the  Ephe  of 
Scripture."" 

ECCLE'SIA  {eKK^tima).  The  UK^i^alai  of  the 
Athenians  w'ere  general  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matters  of  pubUc  interest.  These  assemblies  weie 
either  ordinary,  and  held  four  times  in  each  prytany, 
or  extraordinary,  that  is,  specially  convened  upon 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  ovy- 
Kkriroi.  On  occasions  of  extreme  importance  when 
it  was  desirable  for  as  many  persons  as  possible  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  the 
people  were  summoned  by  express  from  the  country 
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to  the  city,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  a 
KaravXyata,  the  proper  meaning  of  KaraKaAeTv  being 
to  call  from  the  country  into  the  city.  The  ordi- 
nary assemblies  were  called  v6/u/ioi  or  Kvpiai,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'  who 
moreover  informs  us  that  there  were  three  such  in 
every  month.  But,  according  to  the  best-informed 
grammarians,  who  followed  Aristotle,  the  name  kv- 
oltt  was  appropriated  to  the  first  only  of  the  regular 
assemblies  of  each  prytany.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
account  given  by  Pollux"  and  Harpocration,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  asserts  that  the  third  of  the  regular 
assemblies  in  each  prytany  was  partly  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Acharnians,*  rep- 
resents ambassadors  who  had  just  returned  from 
Persia  and  Thrace  as  giving  an  account  of  their 
embassy  in  a  Kvpia  inxX-ijaia,  which,  according  to 
Pollux,  would  be  not  the  third,  but  the  first  of  the 
regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of  reconciling 
these  discrepancies,  Schomann*  supposes  that  Solon 
originally  appointed  one  regular  assembly,  called 
Kvpta,  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany, 
and  that  afterward  additional  assemblies  were  insti- 
tuted, appropriated  respectively  to  particular  pur- 
poses, though  the  term  Kvpca  was  still  reserved  for 
the  assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the 
representation  of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  farther  suppose, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since,  a 
few  years  after  .Iristotle's  time,  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  Kvpia  was  then  given  to  all 
the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  case  the  scholiast 
probably  identified  the  customs  and  terms  of  a  late 
age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  prytanies  in  each  year,  originally  ten,  one 
for  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  tribes  at  Athens,  raised  to  twelve,  so  that 
Ihe  prytanies  would  then  coincide  with  the  months 
of  the  year  :  a  fact  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
jther  circumstances,'  seems  to  show,  that  the  au- 
thorities who  speak  of  three  regular  assemblies  in 
each  month  had  in  view  the  times  when  a  prytany 
and  a  month  were  the  same  thing.  Some  authors 
have  endeavouigd  to  determine  the  particular  days 
on  which  the  four  regular  assemblies  of  each  pryta- 
ny were  held  ;  but  Schomann'  has  proved  almost  to 
demonstration,  that  there  were  no  invariably  fixed 
days  of  assembly ;  and  at  any  rate,  even  if  there 
were,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  them. 
Ulpian'  says,  in  allusion  to  the  times  when  there 
were  three  assemblies  in  every  month,  that  one  was 
held  on  the  eleventh,  another  about  the  twentieth, 
a  third  about  the  thirtieth,  of  each  month  ;  and  it  is, 
of  course,  not  improbable  that  they  were  always 
held  at  nearly  equal  intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration,*  the  iiyopu. 
Afterward  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and 
at  last  to  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other 
places.  Tims  Thucyd  ides'  speaks  of  the  people  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  Pynx,  the  usual  place  of  as- 
sembly in  his  times  ;  and  Aristophanes,"  in  descri- 
bing "  Demus,"  the  representative  of  the  Athenian 
people,  just  as  "  John  Bull"  is  of  the  English,  calls 
that  character  A^/iof  TIvkvittk,  or  Demus  of  the 
{parish  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which  that  place  is 
represented  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  The 
situation  of  it  waste  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus,  on 
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a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycabettus,  and  pait- 
ly,  at  least,  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  waa 
semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary  wall  part  rock 
and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of  about  12,000 
square  yards.  On  the  north  the  ground  was  filled 
up  and  paved  with  large  stones,  so  as  to  get  a  level 
surface  on  the  slope  ;  from  which  fact  some  gram- 
marians derive  its  name  (irapu  ttjv  tuv  liduv  ttvk 
vorriTa).  Towards  this  side,  and  close  to  the  wall, 
was  the  pf/jia,  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  oi 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps ;  it  was 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  f)  VtBoi,  as  in  Aristophanes'  we  read  6aTi( 
Kparcl  vvv  tov  ?u6ov  rovv  Ty  TlvKvi.  The  position 
of  the  /3^|Ua  was  such  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
sea  from  behind  (on  which  account  the  thirty  ty- 
rants are  said  to  have  altered  it),  and  of  the  IXpomi- 
lata  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  hill  of  the 
Areiopagus  lay  partly  between  it  and  the  Acropohs. 
Hence  Demosthenes,'  when  reminding  the  Athe- 
nians from  this  very  pfifia  of  the  other  splendid 
works  of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  Upovi- 
laia  ravra  :  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of  mag- 
nificent edifices,  "  monuments  of  Athenian  grati- 
tude and  glory,"  which  they  had  in  view  from  the 
Pnyx.'  That  the  general  situation  of  the  place  was 
elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase  avaSalveiv  el^  ttjv 
iKiAriaiav,  and  the  words  Truf  6  Sjj/iO(:  uvu  KaBijTo, 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.* 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  multitude  ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  determined 
by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble  there.'  As- 
semblies were  also  held  in  the  Peiraeus,  and  in  the 
theatre  at  Munychia.' 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  right  of  convening  the 
people.  This  was  generally  vested  in  the  prytanes 
or  presidents  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  (md. 
BouLE,  p.  168) ;  but  in  cases  of  sudden  emergen- 
cy, and  especially  during  wars,  the  strategi  also  had 
the  power  of  calling  extraordinary  meetings,  for 
which,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  form  in 
which  several  decrees  are  drawn  up,  the  consent  ol 
the  senate  appears  to  have  been  necessary.'  The 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany  were,  nev- 
ertheless, always  convened  by  the  prytanes,  who 
not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  {Tipo-ypa(j>eiv  ttjv  Ik- 
Klriaiav)  of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  published  a 
program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  also, 
as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round  to  collect  the  citi- 
zens (^avvuytiv  rbv  6f,pov').  At  any  rate,  whenevei 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary assemblies,  notice  was  certainly  given  of  it 
by  a  public  proclamation ;  for,  as  Ulpian  observes,' 
these  assemblies  were  called  myK7i7i~oi,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  ofl5oers  sent 
round  for  that  purpose  {5ti  avveKalom  Tivtf  irEpu'ov- 
Tfc).  But,  independent  of  the  right  which  we  hare 
said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting,  it  would  seem,  from  the  case  of 
Pericles,"  that  a  strategus  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing any  assembly  being  called.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  power 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  tolerated  except  du- 
ling  wars  and  commotions,  or  in  the  person  of  a 
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aislinguished  character  like  Pericles ;  and  that  un- 
der different  circumstances,  at  any  rate  after  the 
time  of  Solon,  the  assemblies  were  always  called  by 
the  prytanes.  AU  persons  who  did  not  obey  the  call 
were  subject  to  a  fine,  and  six  magistrates,  called 
lexiarchs,  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to 
levy  fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.'  With  a 
view  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
certain  public  slaves  (S/ciSai  or  roforai)  were  sent 
round  to  sweep  the  ayopu  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  with  a  rope  coloured  with  vermilion.  The 
different  persons  whom  these  ropemen  met  were 
driven  by  them  towards  the  CKKXriaia,  and  those  who 
refused  to  go  were  marked  by  the  rope  and  fined.'' 
Aristophanes'  alludes  to  this  subject  in  the  lines, 
ol  6'  ev  ayopg,  "XaXovat,  Kavu  Kal  kutu 
TO  ffxocvlov  (pevyovGC  to  fi€fii2,TCj[iivov. 
Besides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led  to 
the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles  (yejilia.), 
which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the  place  of  as- 
sembly against  the  intrusion  of  persons  who  had  no 
right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple.* 

An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  /uaBo;  cKKXricnaaTLKos,  or  pay 
which  they  received  for  it.  The  originator  of  this 
practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named  Callis- 
tratus,  who  introduced  it  "  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  influence  of  Pericles."  The  payment  itselfi 
originally  an  obolus,  was  afterward  raised  to  three 
by  a  popular  favourite  called  Agyrrhius  of  Collytus. 
The  increase  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
Eccleslazusae  of  Aristophanes  came  out,  or  about 
B.C.  393.  The  poet  thus  alludes  to  it  in«.that  play  :" 
B.  Tp£w6o/lov  (J^r*  e/la6ef  *  X.  et  yap  ui^ekcv. 

A  ticket  {mfidoTi.oM)  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
those  who  attended,  on  producing  which  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  they  received  the  money 
from  one  of  the  thesmothetce."  This  payment,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  at- 
tended the  assemblies  gratis,  and  are  therefore  call- 
ed oiKouLTOi  kKul-qciacTat  by  the  poet  Antiphanes 
in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus.'  The  same 
word  oUomToc  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who 
receives  no  pay  for  his  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
zens who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  suppo- 
sed to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen), 
and  not  labouring  under  any  aTi/iia  or  loss  of  civil 
rights.  All  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents 
were  both  such,  or  who  had  been  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  regis- 
ter of  some  demus  or  parish.'  Adopted  citizens, 
however  (iroii?™/),  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  of- 
fice of  archon  or  any  priesthood. '  Decrepit  old  men 
(yepouTs;  ol  d^ei/ihoi,  perhaps  those  above  sixty) 
seem  not  to  have  been  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  so  stated."  Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 
were  certainly  excluded,^'  though  occasions  would 
of  course  occur  when  it  would  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  admit  them  ;  and  from  Demosthenes"'  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreign- 
ers to  enter  towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
when  the  most  important  business  of  the  day  had 
been  concluded;  otherwise  they  stood  outside." 

1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,vra.,  104.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Arist.,  Achar., 
22.)— 3.  (I.e.)— 4.  CDfmosth.,  c.  Neier.,  p.  1375.)— 5.  (v.,  380 
—Compare  Bockh,  toI.  i.,  p.  307,  transl.)— 6.  (Aristopli.,  Eccles., 
295.)— 7.  (vi.,  c.  52.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Nesr.,  p.  1380.)- 9.  (Id., 
p.  1376.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,iii.,  a  1.)— 11.  (Aristoph.,Thesm., 
894  J-12.  (c.  Neir.,  p  1375.)— 13.  (jEsch.,  c.  Ctssiph.,  u.  86.) 
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The  iaoTelclc,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  nearly 
equal  privUeges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  seme 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights'  as  adopted  cit- 
izens, with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly.' 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful ;  at  any  rate, 
the  etymology  of  the  word  laoTETiclc  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Bodle  it  is  explained  who  the  pry- 
tanes and  the  proedri  were  ;  and  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  the  same 
tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman  (6  kirc- 
ffTOTi^f),  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ- 
ous bill  {to  TrpoiovT^.evjia)  of  the  senate  ;  .and  to  give 
permission  {yvufiag  vponBcvai)  to  the'speakers  to 
address  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  (3^- 
/ta,  to  which  they  were,  on  some  occasions,  called 
by  the  people.  In  later  times  they  were  assisted  in 
keeping  order  {evKoa/iia)  by  the  members  of  the  pre- 
siding tribe,  ri  TrpoeSpevovaa  ^v?^^'  (vid.  Boule)  ; 
and  the  officers  who  acted  under  them,  the  "  ser- 
geants-at-arms,"  were  the  crier  (6  x^pvf)  and  the 
Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes,'  the 
crier  says  to  a  speaker  who  was  out  of  order,  KaSri- 
ao  aiya,  and  in  another  passage  the  roforoi  are  rep- 
resented as  dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  as- 
sembly.* When  the  discussion  upon  any  subject 
had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  he 
thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote :  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  his  refusing  to  do  so.' 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustration  or  puri- 
fication of  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
This  was  performed  by  an  officiating  priest,  called 
the  Peristiarch,  a  name  given  to  him  because  he 
went  before  the  lustral  victims  (Ta  ■KeploTia.)  as 
they  were  carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  place. 
The  term  nepiaTia  is  derived  from  vrepj  and  iaria, 
and  is,  therefore,  properly  applied  to  sacrifices  car- 
ried round  the  hearth  by  way  of  lustration  :  hence 
it  means  any  lustral  victims.  Thus  the  crier 
says,"  TldptT'  k^  to  irpotrdev  Tzdptd'  6c  av  evTog  ^te 
Tov  KaBapjiaTOQ.  The  favourite  victims  were  suck- 
ing pigs  {;i;o(pi(!ia),  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
about  the  seats,  and  their  bodies  afterward  thrown 
into  the  sea.'  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  fol- 
lowed, burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed 
sdence,  and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the 
gods  were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those 
who  were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  received 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.' 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  business  began, 
and  the  first  subject  proposed  was  said  to  be  brought 
forward  TzpdTov  jitTo,  to.  lepd.^ 

We  must,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille- 
gal to  propose  .to  the  ecclesia  any  particular  meas- 
ure unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referred  by  that  body 
to  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  iTpo6oiXevfia. 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  had  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  as  might  seem 
fit.  Farther  information  on  this  point  will  be  found 
under  Boule,  to  which  we  may  add,  according  to 
Schomann,"  that  the  object  of  the  law  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  ('A%po6ov?.evTov  fiTjdcv  }p^<j>iafia  eia- 
thac  h  T(j  6^^ci>)  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  pro- 
vide that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  as 


1.  (Wolf  ad  Lept.,  p.  70.)— 2.  (JEsch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  53.)- 
3.  (Acham.,  24.)— 4.  (Eccles.,  143.)— 5.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  1,  i 
18.— Thucyd.,  Ti.,  14.)— 6.  (Aristoph.,  Acham.,  44.)— 7.  (Srhol 
ad  Aristoph.,  1.  c.  ;  ad  jEsch.,  c.  Timar.,  p.  48.)— 8.  (Aristoo'a, 
Thcsm.,  330.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  706.)— 10.  (ii  i^i 
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semtily  unless  previously  approved  of  by  the  senate, 
but  rather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for 
discussion  to  the  people  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate  had  not  been  dravpn  up  and  read  in  assembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was  not 
confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those  who  had 
the  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation  (Ti'f  ayo- 
priieiv  /SoiiXerai)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  after 
the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  necessary  prelim- 
inaries, and  laid  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
meeting ;  for  though,  according  to  the  institutions 
of  Solon,  those  persons  who  were  above  fifty  years 
of  age  oughtto  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  first," 
this  regulatroh  had,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come quite  obsolete.'  The  speakers  are  sometimes 
simply  called  oi  napiovrc^,  and  appear  to  have  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing 
the  assembly,  to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
then  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  like  the  ar- 
chons  when  crowned,  inviolable.'  They  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or  abusive  language :  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come neglected  and  almost  forgotten.*  The  most 
influential  and  practised  speakers  of  the  assembly 
were  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  /)^to- 
p£f.     {Vid.  Rhetor.) 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  ('Ev  tu  d^/iu 
auyypa,(^cnflaL^),  which,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  present  to  the  proedri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vo/zo^uAaKcf,  whether  there 
was  contained  in  it  anything  injurious  to  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.'  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.'  Private  individuals,  also,  could  do  the 
same,  by  engaging  upon  oath  {i-Ku/ioaia)  to  bring 
against  the  author  of  any  measure  they  might  ob- 
ject to,  an  accusation  called  a  ypaif-)]  Trapavofiuv. 
If,  however,  the  chairman  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  he  might  be 
proceeded  against  by  ivSu^iq ;'  and  if  he  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  con- 
trary to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in 
some  cases  liable  to  an/iia.'  If,  on  the  contrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  offered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken,  by  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  proedri :  whence  the  permission  is 
said  to  have  been  given  sometimes  by  the  proedri 
and  sometimes  by  the  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
called  d  vpoedpoc,  just  as  the  proedri  are  sometimes 
styled  prytanes.'"  The  decision  of  the  people  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  j.  «.,  by 
casting  pebbles  into  urns  (KaSioKoi) ;  the  former 
was  expressed  by  the  word  ;t'eipoT-oi'erv,  the  latter 
by  friipiCcaSai,  although  the  two  terms  are  frequent- 
ly confounded.  The  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  hands,  as  being  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  {xciporovia).  The  process  was  as 
follows :  The  crier  first  proclaimed  that  all  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  proposed  measure  should 
hold  up  their  hands  (Sru  doael.  k.  t.  X  hpara  tijv 
Xetpa) :  then  he  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were 


1.  (jEdCh.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  54.)— 2.  (Domosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  285. 
— Aristoph.,  Acham.,  43.)— 3.  (Ariatoph.,  Ecclea.,  v.,  130,  147.) 
4.  {JEsch.yC.  Timar.,  p.  5.— Anstoph.,  Eccles.,  M3.)— 5.  (Plato, 
Oorg.,  451.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Ono.n.,  viii.,  94.)— 7.  (.fischin.,  Do 
Fals.  Leg.,  p.  39.)— 8.  (Plato,  Apol..  32.)— 9.  (Demo.illi.,  c.  Ti- 
mocr.,  p.  71fi.)-10.  (jEscliin.,  c.  Ctosiph.,  C4. — Demosth.,  c. 
Moid.,  517.) 
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opposed  to  It  should  do  the  same  (5ru  /i?)  Soicel.  it. 
r.  /I.) :  they  did  so ;  and  the  crier  then  formed  as  ac- 
curate an  idea  as  possible  of  the  numbers  for  and 
against  (jipidjui  mg  x^tp^-i)^  and  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  pronouncecl  the  opinion  of  the  majority.' 
In  this  way  most  matters  of  public  interest  were 
determined.  Vote  by  ballot  (npiSSriv'),  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  de- 
termined by  law ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  for  allowing  those  who  had  sufliered 
ari/jiia  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  restitution  of  their 
former  rights,  or  for  inflicting  extraordinary  punish- 
ments on  atrocious  offenders,  and,  generally,  upon 
any  matter  which  affected  private  persons.'  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a  de- 
cree should  not  be  valid  unless  six  thousand  citi- 
zens at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  by 
far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending ;  for  in  time  of  war  the  number 
never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time  ol 
peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.* 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  bal- 
lot in  the  ecclesia,  we  have  no  certain  information ; 
but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts  of  law, 
namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  pebbleS;  or 
shells  put  into  urns  (KaSinKoi) ;  the  white  for  adop- 
tion, the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given  measure.' 
(Yii.  Cadiskoi.) 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  ^^(j>i<7/ia,  which  properly  signifies  a  law  pro- 
posed to  an  assembly,  and  approved  of  by  the  pec>- 
ple.  The  form  for  drawing  up  the  Tpr/fia/iaTa  vari- 
ed in  different  ages.     (Ftd.  ISodle  and  Gkamma- 

TEOS.) 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  was 
given  by  theprytanes {ilvaav  ttiv  hKlriaiav),  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  people ;'  and  as 
it  was  not  customary  to  continue  meetings,  which 
usually  began  early  in  the  morning,'  till  after  sun- 
set, if  one  day  were  not  suflicient  for  the  comple- 
tion of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next. 
But  an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if  any 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or  private  individual,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  per- 
ceived thunder  and  lightning.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  rain,  also,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or 
any  natural  phenomenon  of  the  kind  called  iuiari- 
filai,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  hasty  adjourn- 
ment of  an  assembly.' 

We  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  that 
an  matters  of  ■puhlic  and  ■national  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
people  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
matters  were.  On  this  point  -lulius  Pollux'  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  every  pryta- 
ny,  which  was  called  Kvpia,  the  kTrixeipoTOvia  of  the 
magistrates  was  held  ;  i.  c,  an  inquisition  into  their 
conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  unfavourable,  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  deposition.  In  the  same  assembly, 
moreover,  the  ehay)-c?uai,  or  extraordinary  inform- 
ations, were  laid  before  the  people,  as  well  as  all 
matters  relating  to  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  coun- 
try of  Attica ;  the  regular  officers  also  read  over  the 
lists  of  confiscated  property,  ?nd  the  names  of  those 
who  had  entered  upon  inhejitances.  The  second 
was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  people  as  suppliants  for  some  favour,  o( 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  without 
incurring  a  penalty,  to  which  they  otherwise  would 


1.  (Suidas,s.v.  KaTCXtcporini'tv.)— 2.  (Phil.  Mus.,  tol  l-.p 
424.)— 3.  (Domosth.,  c.  Timocr..  715,  719.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  m, 
72.)-5.  (Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  ^«p.,  981.)— 6.  (Aristophaa. 
Acham.,  173.)— 7.  (Id.,  20.)— 8  (Aristooh.,  Nab.,  S79.-rM 
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have  been  liable,  or  for  indemnity  previous  to  giv- 
ing information  about  any  crime  in  wliich  they  were 
accomplices.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  an  uSeia,  i.  e.,  a  special  permission  or  im- 
munity, whence  Pollux  says  of  the  second  assem- 
bly, 'H  SevTipa  iKKXifia  iivelTai  role;  jiov'konivoig  u.6- 
euf  (i.  e.,  ki^  d(5e('(i)  '^^5'""  '"^P''  ™  ''■"''  W'""  "li  Tuv 

In  the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
states  were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religious  and 
other  public  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is  said 
under  Eisangelia,  it  appears  that  in  cases  which 
required  an  extraordinary  trial,  the  people  some- 
times acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although  they 
usually  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of  the 
Heliasa.  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in  which 
they  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus,  for  instance, 
the  proedri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an  individual 
before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the  ecclesia.' 
Again,  on  some  occasions,  information  {fi^maii) 
was  simply  laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  with- 
out the  informant  making  a  regular  impeachment ; 
and  although  the  final  determination  in  cases  of  this 
sort  was  generally  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
might  have  taken  cognizance  of  them  in  assembly, 
and  decided  upon  them  as  judges,  just  as  they  did 
in  some  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tion. Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
any  one  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
upon  him,  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
established  forms  of  proceeding:  as  examples  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
and  Phoeion.  The  proceedings  called  ■Kpo6o%ri  and 
iitayyeWia  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
farther  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
under  those  heads. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
so  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 
Solon,  were  very  limited ;  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
no  laws  could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  be  either  repealed  or  enact- 
ed, except  by  the  court,  of  the  No/ioderai. :  it  might, 
however,  doubtless  happen,  that  ipri(pi(7ftaTa  passed 
by  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  general  and  per- 
manent objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually  vdftoi 
or  laws ;"  mtoeover,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Demosthenes,  it  appears  that  in  his  days 
the  institutions  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  that  new  laws  were  made  by  the 
people  collectively  in  assembly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  court  of  the  nomothetje.' 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appro- 
priation of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we 
might  expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  as- 
sembly. The  domestic  economy  of  the  .state  was 
under  the  same  superintendence :  a  fact  which  Pol- 
lux briefly  expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  peo- 
ple decided  in  the  fourth  assembly  Kcpl  Upuv  ical 
Sijfioaluv,  i.  e.,  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or 
secular,  in  which  the  citizens  collectively  had  an 
interest.  Such,  for  example,  says  Schomann,*  "  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things  ;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
and  public  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy,  the 
courts,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and, 
in  fine,  the  state  itself:"  in  connexion  with  which 
we  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the  election 
of  magistrates  were  called  dpxatpeaiai.     Lastly,  as 


1.  (.fischia.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  5.)— 2.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  p.  13, 
Md  Ko^ioSeVib.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  744.— Aristot.,  Po- 
1".,  iv  ,  c.  4.)-4.  (p.  298.) 


Schomann  remarks,  "the  people  likewise  detei- 
mined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  conferring 
rewards  and  honours  on  such  citizens  or  strangers, 
or  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any  manner  sig- 
nally benefited  the  commonwealth."    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification  of  a  religious 
assembly  or  church,  which  cKK^iicria  bore  in  later 
times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meaning  of  an  assem- 
bly in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  of  a 
whole  state,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  such  as  tribes 
and  cantons.     {Vid.  Tribus  and  Demus.) 
EKKAHTOS  nOAIS.     (Fii  Symbola.) 
ECCLE'TOI  (iKKlriToi.)  was  the  name  of  an  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  so-called  lesser  assembly  (iy  fiLicpa  Kalov/zivT/ 
kKKXritsla}).    Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as- 
sembly, but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  per- 
sons it  was  composed  ;  but,  since  Xenophon"  men- 
tions the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  we  cannot,  with  Tittmann'  and  Wachsmuth,' 
consider  it  as  having  consisted  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  addition  of  some  deputies  elec^ 
ed  from  among  the  citizens.    As,  however,  the  in- 
KlriToi  do  not  occur  until  the  period  when  the  fran- 
chise had  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  freed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  had  been  considerably  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  the  lesser  assembly  consisted 
exclusively  of  ancient  citizens,  either  in  or  out  of 
oflice ;  and  this  supposition  seems  very  well  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  al- 
ways been  jealously  watchful  in  upholding  the  an- 
cient constitution,  and  in  preventing  any  innovation 
that  might  be  made  by  the  ephors  or  the  new  citi- 
zens.' 

The  whole  subject  of  the  ^kkX-^toi  is  involved  in 
difficulty.  Tittmann  thinks  that,  though  the  name 
of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  cases  ii> 
which  the  magistrates  (riAi7,  apxovTeg  or  apx'^i)  are 
said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  cKKXt/Toi,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  is 
rejected  by  MiiUer,'  who  observes  that  the  magis- 
trates were  often  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(especially  in  foreign  affairs),  though  it  had  been 
discussed  before  the  whole  assembly  and  approved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  representatives 
and  the  organs  of  the  assembly,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  Midler  is  also  of  opinion  that  e/c/cAj/rot  and 
exxXriaia  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  the  lesser 
assembly,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  select  assembly.  But  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  not  convincing.  The  iK/cXr/Toi.  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
in  Grecian  history,  and  previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  iKKlrjaia  of 
all  the  Spartans.' 
ECDOSIS.  ( Vid.  Nauticon.) 
ECLE'CTICI  (sKlenTiKoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  school 
of  philosophers  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,'  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
assumed  this  title  in  imitation  of  them.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  founder  (like  Potamo  the  phi- 
losopher) "  having  selected  from  each  sect  the  opin 
ions  that  seemed  most  probable"  {kxle^a/ievov  ra 
apeoavTa  If  iKaarrir:  tuv  alpeaeav').  From  a  passage 
in  the  Introduclio  (in  which  Le  Clerc"  conjectures 
that,  instead  of  cKXenTol,  we  should  read  tKkeKTiKoi) 
and  which  is  falsely  attributed  to  Galen,"  it  appears 


1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  3, 1)  8.)— 2.  (Hell.,  ii.,  4,  «  38.)— 3.  (Griech. 
StaatsT.,  p.  100.)— 4.  (HeU.  Alter.,  i,,  1,  p.  221.)— 5.  (Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.,  p.  372,  &c.)— 6.  (Dor.,  iii.,  5,  ^  10  )— 
7.  {Vid.  Xen.,  Hell.,  v.  ii.,  J  33  ;  vi.,  3,  i,  3.)— 8.  (Protem.,  c.  14, 
«  21.)— 9.  (Dioj.  Laert.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Hist,  de  la  Mtd.)— 11.  (o. 
4,  p.  684.  ed.  KUhn.) 
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that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Methodici  (vid.  Me- 
THODici),  and  they  seem  to  have  agreed  very  near- 
ly, if  not  to  have  been  altogether  identical,  with  the 
sect  of  the  Episynthetici.  {Vid.  Episynthetici.) 
They  were  founded  either  by  Agathinns  of  Sparta 
or  his  pupil  Archigenes.'  Several  of  the  opinions 
of  both  these  physicians  are  to  be  found  in  various 
fragments  of  their  lost  works  preserved  by  Galen, 
Oribasius,  Aetius,  &c. ;  but  we  are  nowhere  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  informed  what  were  the 
particular  doctrines  that  they  adopted  as  their  own 
from  those  of  other  sects.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  they  endeavoured  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thodici to  those  of  the  Empirici  and  Dogmatici  (md. 
Methodici,  Ehpirici,  Dogmatici),  and  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  those  rival  and  opposite  sects. 

EC'LOGEIS.     {Vid.  Eisphoea.) 

ECMARTU'RIA  {e/cjiapTvpla)  signifies  the  depo- 
sition of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court. 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterward,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  identi- 
ty, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They  were 
said  fiaprvpeiv  rr/v  tKfiapTvplav  :  the  absent  witness, 
cKfiapTvpuv  :  the  party  who  procured  the  evidence, 
infiapTvpiav  noiewBat.  It  was  considered  as  the 
testunony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that  of  the 
certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not  come 
within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidence,  which 
(except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  person)  was 
not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law  was  ciKoiriv 
uvat  /iaprvpetv  reOveuTog,  kKfrnprvpiav  6e  virepoplov 
nal  aSwdrov.  The  deponent  (like  any  other  wit- 
ness) was  liable  to  an  action  for  false  testimony  if 
the  contents  of  fhe  deposition  were  untrue,  unless 
he  could  show  that  it  was  incorrectly  taken  down 
or  forged,  in  which  case  the  certifying  witnesses 
would  be  hable.  Therefore  (Isseus  tells  us)  it  was 
usual  to  select  persons  of  good  character  to  receive 
such  evidence,  and  to  have  as  many  of  them  as 
possible."     {Vid.  Maktoeia.) 

EC'PHORA.  {Vid.  Fonus.) 

ECPHULLOPHOR'IA.  {Vid.  Banishment, 
Geeek.)  _ 

ECPOIEIN  {kicKoieZv),  ECPOIEISTHAI  {skkol- 
nadai).     {Vid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

*EDERA.     (Fid.  Hedeea.) 

ECULEUS.     {Vid.  Eqddleds.) 

E'DERE  ACTIO'NEM.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

EDICTUM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of  ma- 
king edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  magistratus  pop- 
uli  Romani,  but  it  was  principally  exercised  by  the 
two  praetors,  the  piaster  urbanus  and  the  praetor 
peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
provinces  by  the  praeses.  The  curule  sediles  also 
made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised (under  the  Empire  at  least)  in  the  provinciae 
populi  Romani  by  the  quaestors.'  There  was  no 
edict  promulgated  in  the  provinciae  Caesaris.  The 
tribunes,  censors,  and  pontifices  also  promulgated 
edicts  relating  to  the  matters  of  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. The  edicta  are  enumerated  by  Gains 
among  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  and  this  part  of 
Ihe  Roman  law  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Pandect 
lus  Honorarium,'  apparently  because  the  edictal 
power  belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  had 
the  honores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  pra;to- 
rum."  As  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  were  the  most 
important,  the  jus  honorarium  was  sometimes  call- 
rd  jus  prictorium  ;  but  properly,  the  jus  honorarium 
was  the  terra  under  \\hich  was  comprehended  all 
the  edictal  law. 


1.  (Galen,  Defiait.  Med.,  c.  14,  p.  353.)— 2.  (Isajus,  Do  Pyrr. 
HcreJ.,  23,  24,  cd.  Bokk.— Demosth.,  o.  Sterh.,  1130,  1131.)— 3. 
(Caius,  i.,  6.)— 4.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  s.  52.)— 5.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  1,  a.  7.) 
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The  Edictum  may  be  described  generally  as  a 
rule  promulgated  by  a  magistratus  on  entering  on 
his  office,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  album 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  •'  Unde  de 
piano  recte  legi  potest  "  From  this  circumstance 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus 
scriptum.  As  the  office  o'f  a  magistratus  was  an- 
nual, the  rules  promulgated  by  a  predecessor  were 
not  binding  on  a  successor,  bui  he  might  confirm 
or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  introd'jce 
them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such  adopted 
rules  were  called  edictum  tralatitium'  or  vetus,  as 
opposed  to  edictum  novum.  A  repentinum  edictum 
was  that  rule  which  was  made  (prout  res  iuci. 
dit)  for  the  occasion."  A  perpetuum  edictum  was 
that  rule  which  was  made  by  the  magistratus  on  en- 
tering upon  office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  durjlg  the 
year  of  his  office  :  hence  it  was  sometunes  called, 
also,  annua  lex.  Until  it  became  the  practice  for 
magistratus  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  edicta  could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent 
binding  rules  ;  but  when  this  practice  became  com- 
mon, the  edicta  (edictum  tralatitium)  soon  consti- 
tateA  a  large  body  of  law,  which  was  practically  of 
as  much  unportance  as  any  other  part  of  the  law. 
The  several  edicta,  when  thus  established,  were 
designated  by  the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as 
the  Edictum  Carbonianum;  or  they  were  named 
with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  actio  which 
they  established,  as  Aquiliana,  Publiciana,  E,utilia- 
na,  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  histori- 
cally shown ;  but  as  the  praetor  was  a  magistrate 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have  been 
a  remnant  of  the  Mngly  prerogative.  However  this 
may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early  exercised,  and 
so  far  established  that  the  jus  pra;torium  was  a  rec- 
ognised division  of  law  in,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero,'  in  whose  age  the  study 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  study  of 
the  law.*  The  edict  of  the  aediles  about  the  buying 
and  selUng  of  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;'  the 
Edietiones  ^dihtiae  are  alluded  to  by  Plautus ;'  and 
an  edict  of  the  praetor  Peregrinus  is  mentioned  in 
the  Lex  GaUiie  Cisalpinae,  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city. 
The  Lex  Cornelia,  B.C.  67,  provided  against  abuses 
of  the  edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  praetors 
should  decide  in  particular  cases  conformably  to 
their  perpetual  edicts.  The  edicts  made  in  the  prov- 
inces are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were 
founded  on  the  edictum  urbanum,  though  they  like- 
wise comprehended  special  rules,  applicable  only  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and 
so  far  they  were  properly  edictum  provinciate.  Thus 
Cicero'  says  that  he  promulgated  in  his  province 
two  edicta ;  one  provinciede,  which,  among  other 
matters,  contained  everything  that  related  to  the 
publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  no  name, 
relating  to  matters  of  which  he  says,  "  ex  edicto  et 
postulari  et  fieri  solent."  As  to  all  the  rest  he  made 
no  edict,  but  declared  that  he  would  frame  all  hii 
decrees  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  urbana.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  edicta 
alreaiiy  formed  a  large  body  of  law,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  an  attempt  had 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  order,  and  to 
comment  on  it.     Servius  Sulpicius,  the  great  jurist 

1.  (Cic.  ad.  Att.,  v.,  21  ;  ad  Fom.,  iii.,  8  ;  in  Verr.,  i.,  45.)— 2 
(in  Verr.,  iii.,  14.)— 3.  (in  Verr.,  i.,  44.)— 4.  (De  Leg.,  i.,  5 1  u.. 
S3,)— 5.  (Oir.,  iii.,  17.)— 6.  (Capt.,  iv.,  2;  v.,  43.)— 7.  (»d  *"■• 
Ti.,  1.) 
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and  orator,  the  fiiend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
addressed  to  Brutus  two  very  short  books  on  the 
Edict,  which  was  followed  by  the  work  of  Ofilius  ;' 
though  we  do  not  know  w  nether  the  work  of  Ofilius 
was  ao  attempt  to  arrange  and  collect  the  various 
edicta,  like  the  subsequent  compilation  of  Julian,  or 
a  commentary  like  those  of  many  subsequent  ju- 
rists (OfUius  edictum  praetoris  primus,  diligenter 
composuit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the  Roman 
jurists,  was  the  following :  "  Adjuvandi  vel  supplen- 
di  vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utiUtatem 
publicam  :"  the  Edict  is  also  described  as  "  viva  vox 
juris  civilis."  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect  method 
of  legislating,  sanctioned,  not  only  by  public  opinion, 
but  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  the  means 
by  which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  gradually  enlarging 
and  altering  the  existing  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
system  in  harmony,  than  the  method  of  direct  le- 
gislation ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived  from  the  edicts. 
If  a  prsetor  established  any  rule  which  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient  or  injurious,  it  fell  into  disuse  if 
not  adopted  by  his  successor.  The  publicity  of  the 
Edict  must  also  have  been  a  great  security  against 
any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a  magistratus  would 
hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  which  opinion 
had  not  by  anticipation  already  given  its  sanction. 
Many  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Edict  may 
probably  have  been  merely  in  conformity  to  existing 
custom,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  contracts,  and 
thus  the  edict  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
custom  into  law.  When  Cicero,^  however,  says  that 
the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom,  he 
probably  only  means  that  it  was  usual  to  incorpo- 
rate into  every  new  edict  what  any  preceding  ma- 
gistratus had  adopted  from  former  edicts.  Thus 
the  edictum  tralatitium  obtained  its  validity  by  being 
continually  recognised  by  every  successive  magis- 
tratus. 

As  ti  1  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  must  generally 
have  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before  any  magis- 
tratus ventured  to  supply  them ;  and  in  doing  this, 
he  must  have  conformed  to  that  so-called  natural 
equity  which  is  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  public  opin- 
ion, and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendi.  Hence 
a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were  founded  on  the 
so-called  jus  gentium,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 
of  additional  rules  of  law,  would  become  the  more 
apparent  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  the 
method  in  which  the  praetor  introduced  new  rules 
of  law  was  altogether  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
Roman  institutions.  The  process  was  slow  and 
gradual ;  it  was  not  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
that  which  existed,  but  by  adapting  it  to  circum- 
stances. Accoidingly,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 
recognised,  the  praetor  would  give  an  action  if  there 
was  none  ;  he  would  interfere  by  way  of  protecting 
possession,  but  he  could  not  make  possession  into 
ownership,  and,  accordingly,  that  was  effected  by 
law  (Did.  UsnoAPio) ;  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Publjciana  actio,  where  the 
fiction  was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Qui- 
ritium  domiaus  ■,^  and  he  also  aided  parties  by  ex- 
ceptiones,  and  in  integrum  restitutio. 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 


1-  (Dig. 
y. ,  36.) 
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and  certainly  they  were  often  inconvenient  and  fail 
ed  to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended 
the  remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Publiclana  actio.  This  change  probably 
commenced  after  many  of  the  legis  actiones  wen- 
abolished  hy  the  ^butia  lex,  and  the  necessity  of 
new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  introduced 
by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  formulae,  they  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  ingenious  writer,'  "  that  the  edict  of  the  prae- 
tor urbanus  was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions 
arranged  after  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actiones, 
and  that  the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  still  more  in  the  Digest." 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  many  commenta- 
tors on  the  Edict.  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo  wrote 
four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his  in  thirty 
books.  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Peregrini,  is  cited  by 
Ulpian."  When  the  imperial  rescripts  became  com- 
mon, the  practice  of  making  annual  edicts  became 
less  common,  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian  proba- 
bly fell  nearly  into  disuse  ;  but  this  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  opposed  by  several  distinguished 
modem  writers.  However  this  may  be,  Salvius  Ju- 
lianus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictum  Perpetuum ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Perpetuum  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  this  edictum  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  the  Edictum  Perpetu- 
um. Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arranged 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  probably  omitted  both  what 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  systematic  character. 
The  work  of  Julian  must  have  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical 
writings.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of  this 
treatise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edicts 
of  the  two  Romans  prajtors,  together  with  the  Edic- 
tum Provinciate,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  aediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicts,  they 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  them  was  different.  We  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  aediles  were  the  subject  of  distinct  treati- 
ses by  Gains,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus,  and  the  Edictum 
Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest.  But  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Juli- 
anus  made  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  edicta  of  the 
praetor  urbanus  andperegrinus  ;  that  there  was  also 
incorporated  into  it  much  of  the  Edictum  Provinci- 
ale, and  a  large  part  of  the  Edictum  jEdilicium,  as 
an  appendage  at  least.  The  Edict  thus  arranged 
and  systematized  was,  it  is  farther  supposed,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  provinces,  and  thus  became,  'as  far 
as  its  provisions  extended,  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  the  edictum  of  Julianus  js 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  by  Ha- 
drian into  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  appurtenant 
part,  and  four  districts.  The  magistratus  remained 
as  before,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  was  lim- 
ited to  Rome  and  its  territory ;  and  magistrates, 
called  consulares,  and  subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Aurelius,  juridici,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  the  districts.  As  the  edictal  power  of  the 
praetor  was  thus  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
prehensive Edict  (such  as  the  Edictum  Perpetauml 
is  the  more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated.  They  were  some- 
times simply  entitled  ad  Edictum,  according  to  the 

1.  (Rhein.  Mus.  fiir  Juris.,  i.,  p.  51.  —  "Die  CEconomie  iei 
Edictes,  -von  llefRer.")— 2.  (Dig.  4,  tit,  3,  s.  9.) 
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citations  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  were  also  other  ju- 
ristical writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  followed  the 
order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the  epitome  of 
Herraogenianus.'  Ultimately  the  writings  on  the 
Edict,  and  those  which  followed  the  arrangement  of 
the  Edict,  obtained  more  authority  than  the  Edict 
itself,  and  became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are  found 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly from  the  writings  of  the  jurists  as  excerpted  in 
Ihe  Digest  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian's  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the  Edict. 
The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the  Edict  it- 
self, were  divided  into  tituli  or  rubricae,  and  these 
into  capita ;  some  special  or  detached  rules  were 
named  clausulae ;  and  some  parts  were  simply  named 
edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum,  &c. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitctio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  coiltains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edicts.  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is  by 
Wiehng,  in  his  "  Fragmenta  Edicti  Perpetui,"  Fra- 
nek.,  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is  by 
C.  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  "  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive  de  ori- 
gine  fatisque  Jurisprudentias  Romanae  prsesertim 
Edictorum  Prsetoris  ac  de  forma  Edicti  Perpetui," 
Cell,  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of  the  Digest^' 
is  on  the  jEdUicium  Edictum.  (Zimmem,  Geschich- 
te  des  Rum.  Privatrechts. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c. — 
Rein,  Das  Romische  Privatrecht,  &c.,  ein  Hiilfsbuch 
zur  erklarung  dcr  alten  Classiker,  &c,,  Leipzig,  1836, 
a  useful  work. — Savigny,  Geschichle  des  R.  R.,  &c., 
Tol.  i.,  c.  1.) 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  A.D.  500.  It  consists  of  154  chapters,  in 
which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
Novelise  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gregoria- 
nus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sententias  of  Pau- 
lus.  The  Edict  was  doubtless  drawn  up  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  than  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Goths  and  the  Romans,  so  far  as  its  provisions  went ; 
but  when  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  Gothic  law, 
that  law  was  still  to  be  in  force.  There  is  an  edi- 
tion of  this  Edictum  by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Halaj,  1816, 
4to.^ 

EEDNA.     {Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

EICOSTE  {dwaTTi)  was  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B.C.  413,  in  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies ;  and 
the  change  was  made  with  the  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue.*  This  tax,  like  all  others,  was 
farmed,  and  the  farmers  of  it  were  called  dKooToV)- 
yot.  It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B.C.  408,  as 
Aristophanes  mentions  an  doKoaroXdyo^  in  the 
Frogs.* 

EICOSTOL'OGOI.     (Fid.  Eiooste.) 

EIREN  or  IREN  (clpr/v  or  Ipriv)  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  /ieXXeipT/v.'  When 
he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  began  to  ex- 


1.  (DiR.  1,  tit.  5,  s.  2.)— 2.  (lit.  1.)  — 3.  (Savigny,  Geschichle 
des  R.  R.,  Ac.)— 4.  (Thacyd.,  vii.,  28.)— 5.  (1.  248.— Vid. 
IM-ih,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  38,  139,1— 6.  (Plut.,  Lye, 
17.) 
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ercise  a  direct  influence  over  his  juniors,  and  wai 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  troops  in  batlle. 
The  word  appears  to  have  originally  signified  a  com- 
mander. Hesychius  explains  'Ipavtg  by  up^ovTei, 
diCiKovTeg  :  and  dprivdiei  by  Kparel.  The  Ipcvei  men- 
tioned in  Herodotus'  were  certainly  not  youths,  but 
coftimanders.' 

EIS'AGEIN.     (Vid.  Eisagogeis.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (Eiaayaytlf)  were  not  themselves 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  the  name  was 
given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  they  were 
applied  to  to  bring  a  cause  (eiadyew)  into  a  propM 
court.  (Vid.  Diaitetai,  p.  394,  and  Dice,  p.  358.) 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explained  under 
Dice,  by  dicasts  chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings,  such  as  receiving  the  accusation, 
drawing  up  the  indictment,  introducing  the  cause 
into  court,  &c.,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  ma- 
gistrate, who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  r/ys/io- 
via  Tov  dmaoTriplov.  Thus  we  find  the  strategi,  the 
logista;,  the  imaTuTai  tov  dtj/ioaiuv  ipyiMi,  the  m- 
lieTiTiTol  TOV  cjiTzopiov,  Sec,  possessing  this  Tryefuniia; 
but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any  of  the  pub- 
lic magistrates  except  of  the  archons,  and  perhaps 
of  the  eleven.  The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
former,  and  especially  of  the  thesmothetae,  consisted 
in  receiving  accusations  and  bringing  causes  to  trial 
{eladyeiv)  in  the  proper  courts.  (Yid.  Archon,  p. 
84. )» 

EISANGELTA  {daayytVia)  signifies,  in  its  pri 
mary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind,*  but  much  more  usually,  an  information 
laid  before  the  council  or  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  consequent  impeachment  and  trial  of 
state  criminals  at  Athens  under  novel  or  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Among  these  were  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as 
the  existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate,  or,  at 
least,  describe  specifically  {uypa^a  aduc^jiaTa),  tne 
result  of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  (fd/iof  daayyc^TiKo^),  that  a 
prosecutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.'  The 
process  in  question  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  sup- 
ply these  deficiencies  :  it  pointed  out,  as  the  author- 
ity competent  to  determine  the  .criminality  of  the 
alleged  act,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  which 
applications  for  this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the 
first  business-day  of  each  prytany  (icvpia  tnKlri'^ia.'), 
or  the  council,  wliich  was  at  all  times  capable  of 
undertaking  such  investigations  ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  offence  had  been  de- 
clared penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount  of 
the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same  au- 
thority ;  and,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offenders 
a  precedent  would  be  estabUshed  for  the  future,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  extraordinai^', 
and  not  originating  in  any  specific  law,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  establishing  a  penal  statue, 
retrospective  in  its  first  apphcation.' 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus'  clearly  shows  that 
the  crime  charged  against  the  ten  generals  who 
fought  at  Arginusce  was  one  of  these  unspeci- 
fied offences.  The  decree  of  the  senate  against 
Antiphon  and  his  colleagues,'  directing  that  they 


1.  (I.X.,  85.)— a,  (MUUer,  Dorians,  ii.,  p.  315.)— 3.  (IlenMnn, 
Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  I)  138.)  — 4.  (Schamann,  De  Com.,  p.  181.1 
5.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Harpocrat.)— 7.  (Lycurg.,  c.  Leocrat., 
149,  ed.  Steph.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i,,  7,  tub  fin.)— 9.  (Vit.  Dw 
Orat.  in  Antiph.,  833,  E.) 
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gnoultl  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punislied  as 
traitorst  seems  to  warrant  tlie  inference  that  their 
delinquency  (viz.,  having  undertaken  an  embassy 
to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  govern- 
ment declared  illegal  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the 
democracy)  did  not  amount  to  treason  in  the  usual 
sense  ol  the  term,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
by  the  senate  to  render  it  cognizable  as  such  by  the 
Heliaja.  Another  instance  of  treason  by  implica- 
tion, prosecuted  as  an  extraordinary  and  unspecified 
crime,  appears  in  the  case  of  Leocrates,  who  is,  in 
the  speech  already  cited,  accused  of  having  absent- 
ed himself  from  his  country,  and  dropped  the  char- 
acter of  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  in  imminent  danger.  Offences,  however, 
of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor, 
indeed,  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which 
extraordinary  denunciations  were  applicable.  They 
might  be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a 
combination  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impi- 
ety in  the  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of 
which  a  common  indictment  (■ypa<ji^)  was  admissi- 
ble when  the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influ- 
ence in  the  state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though 
punishable  by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly 
heinous,  or  when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice.'  Circumstances 
such  as  these  would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pre- 
tended by  an  informer,  to  excite  the  greater  odium 
against  the  accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process 
in  question  must  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re- 
duce his  denunciation  to  writing,  and  submit  it  im- 
mediately to  the  cognizance  of  the  council,  which 
had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  reject  it.' 
Schbmann  maintains  that  a  reference  to  this  body 
was  also  necessary  when  it  was  intended  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but 
that  its  agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permit- 
ting the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discus- 
sion, and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  the  informer.  The  thesmothetse  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pollux^  as  taking  part  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what  occasion 
they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  causes  intended  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia- 
tion, three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than  five 
hundred  drachmae,  the  council  itself  formed  a  court 
competent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver  char- 
acter, they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in  the 
case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing  the 
proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  Heliastic 
court,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms  of  the 
trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  matter  were 
highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or  other  reasons 
they  required  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  they 
might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  body.  In  the  first  case,  the  trial  was 
conducted  before  the  council  with  all  the  forms  of 
an  ordinary  court ;  and  if,  upon  the  assessment  of 
penalties,  the  offence  seemed  to  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  fell  within  its  competency,  the 
trial  was  transferred  to  a  Heliastic  court,  by  the 
delivery  of  the  sentence  of  the  council  (KaTayvumg) 
to  the  thesmothet86  by  the  scribe  of  the  prytanes, 
and  upon  these  officers  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
the  criminals  to  justice.*  The  accused  were  in  the 
mean  while  put  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by  the 


1.  (SchOmann,  De  Com.,  p.  190.— Harpocrat.)— 2.  (Lys.,  c 
Nicom.,  185.)— 3.  (viii  ,  87.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  720.) 


authority  of  the  council.  When  the  oflenct  was 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senate's  compe- 
tency, the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  decree 
immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the  cause  to  a 
superior  court. 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  associa- 
ted other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  number, 
with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma  each 
from  the  public  treasury  {avv^yopoi).  And  besides 
these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other  citizen  to 
volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. If  the  information  were  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly, either  by  the  accuser  himself  or  the  senate, 
the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  estabhsh  the  penalty  of  the  offence,  or  the 
apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  this  being 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public  dis- 
cussion, the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and  the 
penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the  ten 
generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
should  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
plan  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assembly  very  olien 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  court,  but  oc- 
casionally undertook  the  trial  itself;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told'  that 
he  made  his  defence  to  the  assembly  in  chains,  and 
with  a  keeper  upon  either  side ;  and,  according  to 
another  authority,'  that  the  time  for  such  defence 
was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by  ballot, 
two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner 
being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no  penalty  if  he 
obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  the 
judges  ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachmae.  For  a  more  ample  discussion 
of  the  trials  in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schomann.' 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  s'wayyeMa,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same 
importance,  nor,  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of  cases  of  alleged  KuKuaig,  i.  c,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  informer  laid  his  indict- 
ment before  the  archon  if  the  aggrieved  persons 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  polemarch 
if  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  kind  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  citizen 
might  undertake  the  accusation  ;  that  the  informer 
was  not  limited  as  to  time  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  and  incurred  no  penalty  whatever  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
cused, it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  must  have  been 
n/iTjToc,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  court  would 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
upon  conviction.  The  third  kind  of  e'wajyAia  was 
available  against  one  of  the  public  arbitrators  (Aaj- 
r^rric),  when  any  one  complained  of  his  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  The  infoima- 
tion  was  in  this  case  laid  before  the  senate  ;  and 
that  the  magistrate  who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself,  might  be  punished  by  dis- 
franchisement, we  know  from  the  instance  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes.*  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  constitute 
the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the  subject.' 

EISITE'RIA  (EtCTiT^pio,  scU.  lepa),  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  before 
the  session  began,  in  honour  of  Geo'.  Bov?i,aloi,  i.  «., 


1.  (Xei.,  I.  c  )— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aiistiph.,  Eccles.,  1081.)— 3 
(De  Comitiis,  c.  iii.)— 4.  (c.  Meid.,  542,  14.)— 5.  (HudtwalcVeo 
uber  die  Difttet .  p.  19  -Meier,  Att.  Proc,  270.) 
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Zeus  and  Athena.'  The  sacrifice  was  accompanied 
by  libations,  and  a  common  meal  for  all  the  senators.' 

Suidas^  calls  the  danripia  a  festive  day — the  first 
of  every  year — on  vphich  all  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  vrhich  the 
senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  good-will  of  the  gods  for  the  new  magis- 
trates. But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  farther 
remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demosthenes* 
to  which  he  refers.  Schomann'  adopts  the  account 
of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reason. 

EIS'PHORA  {daifiopu.),  literally  a  contribution  or 
tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property,  raised 
at  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  state  were 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money  thus 
raised  was  sometimes  called  tA  KaraBX^/iara.''  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the 
various  liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di- 
rect services  which  citizens  had  to  perform,  where- 
as the  da^opd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contri- 
bution towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes' 
entirely  confounds  them  ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
these  inaccuracies  that  this  subject  is  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist- 
ed only  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  equipped  them- 
selves and  served  without  pay,  the  mihtary  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  species  of  extraordinary 
liturgy  ;  but  when  mercenaries  were  hired  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  citizens,  when  wars  became 
more  expensive  and  frequent,  the  state  was  obliged 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid 
money  for  services  which  previously  they  had  per- 
formed in  person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax  was 
introduced ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,*  that  it  was  first  in- 
stituted in  428  B.C.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we  find  Eia^opd  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  period,'  and  even  the  passage 
of  Thucydides  admits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  for  it  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  he  merely  meant  to  say  that  so  large  an 
amount  as  200  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
2is  daifiopd.  But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the 
year  428  B  C.  this  property-tax  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently been  raised,  for  a  few  years  afterward 
Aristophanes'"  speaks  of  it  as  something  of  common 
occurrence.  Such  a  contribution  could  never  be 
raised  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  as- 
signed the  amount  required  ;"  and  the  generals 
superintended  its  collection,  and  presided  in  the 
courts  where  disputes  connected  with,  or  arising 
from,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  settled.'"  Such 
disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
-the  amount  of  their  property."  The  usual  expres- 
sions for  paying  this  property- tax  are,  daipipEw 
XpfifidTa,  elfftpepecv  el^  tov  •koXejiov,  C£f  ttjv  auri^plav 
Tf/i  TToAcwf,  da(jiopu<;  d(!(l>epeiv,  and  those  who  paid  it 
were  called  ol  dai^cpovrc^.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  the  amount  which  was  raised 


I.  (Antiph.,  Do  Chor.,  p.  789. — Bflckh,  Corp.  Inscript.,  i.,  p. 
671.)— 2.  (Dcmnsth.,  Do  Fills.  Log.,  p.  400,  24.— Compare  with 
c.  Moid.,  p.  552,  2,  where  chnt'/pia  aro  said  to  bo  offered  for  the 
•enats,  Mp  Trjs  /3ouAi)s.)— 3.  (s.v.)— 4.  (Do  Fals.  Lei;.,  p.  400.) 
5.  (De  Oomit.,  p.  291,  transl.)— 0.  (Domosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p. 
731.)— 7.  (Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  33,  e.)-8  (iii.,  19.)— 9.  {Vid.  Antiph., 
Tetml.,  i.  6.,  c.  12. — I333US,  Do  Dicu'ojr.,  c.  37  ;  and  Tittmann, 
Grioch.  Stoatsf.,  p.  41,  note  31.,— 10.  (Equit.,  922.)— 11.  (De- 
mosth.,  o.  PoljJCl.,  p.  1208.  —  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  818.)  —  12. 
(Wolf,  Prolog,  in  Loptin.,  p.  94. — Domosth.,  c.  Bojot.,  p.  1002.) 
— 13.   (Aristoph.,  1.  c— Domosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  815.) 


was,  as  we  have  seen,  200  talents,  which,  if  we 
suppose  the  taxable  property  to  have  been  20,000 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent.'  At  other  timea 
the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  Republic  at  the  time :  we  have  ac- 
counts of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  hundredth, 
and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  property. 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  period 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  da^opd  was 
raised,  until  m  377  B.C.,  in  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinieus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of  the 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  sym- 
moriae  {av/ifiopiai)  or  classes,  similar  to  those  which 
were  afterward  made  for  the  trierarchy."  The  na- 
ture of  this  new  census,  notwithstanding  the  minute 
investigation  of  Bockh,^  is  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Each  of  the  ten  phylae,  according  to  Ul- 
pian, appointed  120  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  who 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty, called  symrnoriae,  each  consisting  of  sixty  per- 
sons ;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  the  two 
symrnoriae  were  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  required  for 
the  dafopd  (npoi:i.a<popd*).  When  the  wants  of  the 
state  had  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advan- 
ced the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  back  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  it.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons included  in  the  symmoriae  was  1200,  who  were 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Re- 
public ;  it  would,  however,  as  Bockh  justly  observes, 
be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Ulpian,  that  these  1200 
alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that  all  the  rest 
were  exempt  from  it.  The  whole  census  of  6000,' 
or,  more  accurately,  of  5750  talents,^  was  surely  not 
the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  Republic.  Many  others,  therefore, 
though  their  property  was  smaller  than  that  of  the 
1200,  must  have  contributed  to  the  elcipopd,  and 
their  property  must  be  considered  as  included  in 
the  census  of  5750  talents  of  taxable  property. 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian,  also 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  of  300. 
The  first  class,  or  the  richest,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  symmoriae  (T/ye/zovcc  av/ifiopiiJv),  and  are  often 
called  the  three  hundred  xar"  iSoxvv.  They  proba- 
bly conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  symmoris, 
and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  demarchs, 
had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other  oflicers 
were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  rates, 
and  were  called  imypa(j>eic,  dtaypo^tJf,  or  cit}i,oyelc. 
When  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing,  the  300 
leaders,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  300  included 
in  the  second  class — for  Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  remark,  states  that  the  richer  synunoria  of 
every  phyle  had  to  perfonii  this  duty — advanced 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above-mentioned 
terms,'  which,  however,  was  never  done  unless  it 
was  decreed  by  the  people."  The  rates  of  taxation 
for  the  four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great 
probability  by  Bockh,'  from  whose  work  the  follow- 
ing table  is  taken ; 

First  Class,  from  ticdve  talents  upward. 

Property.  Tuiblt.         TlBble  Capital.  of^ff"^. 

500  tal.  .  4  .  lOOtal.         ...      5  tal. 

100  "  .  I  .  20  "      .         .           I  " 

50   "  .  J  .  10  "      .         .     .    30min. 

15   "  .  ^  .        3   "       .     .          .       9    " 

12   "  .  i  .         2  tal.  24  min.      .  720  drach. 


1.  (Bilckh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  p.  56.)— 2.  (Philoch.,  op  HaipocniU 
s.  V.  T^vfttiopla. — Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  606. — Ulpian  ad  D» 
mosth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  33,  e.) — 3.  (Staatsh.,  book  iv.)— 4.  (Do- 
mosth., c.  Moid.,  p.  564,  &C.1 — 5.  (Domosth.,  De  Sjnimor.)— ^ 
(Polyb.,  ii,,  62,  I)  7,)— 7.  (Domosth.,  c.  Phsenipp.,  p.  146.)— 8. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1209.)— 9.  (Staatsh,,  ii.,  p.  55.) 
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ffccond  Class,  from  six  talents  and.  upward,  but  under 
twelve 

Taxable. 


Property. 

11  tal. 
10  " 

8  " 

7  " 

6  " 
Third  Class,  from  two  talents  upward, 

Properly.       Taxable.        Taxable  Capital, 


1 

V 
1 


Taxable  Capilal.  „f  T-So'irpS. 

1  tal.  50  min.  .  550  diach. 

1  "  40  "   .  500   " 

1  "  20  "   .  400   " 

1  "  10  "   .  350   " 

1  "   ....  300   " 

but  under  six. 

Property-tax 
of  l-20ltl  part. 

5  tal.     .     t    .      37imin.     .     .     .  187idrach. 
4  "  1    .      30      "       ...  150       " 

3 "      '22^"    ...  im  " 

ii"  !     .       181     "        ...     93J     " 

2   "  I     .       15       "...       75     " 

Pmrth  Class,  from  twenty-five  mines  upward,   but 
under  two  talents. 

Property-lax 
of  l-20th  part. 

45  drach. 
600      "       ...     30      " 


Properly.       Taxable.       Taxable  Capital. 

H  tal.  .    nr   ■    900  drach. 
1     "    ■    A   • 


45  min. 

nr 

30    " 

tV 

25     " 

A 

450 
300 
250 


22^ 

15 

12i 


Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phyle  where 
his  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  ;  and  if  any  one 
refused  to  pay,  the  state  had  a  right  to  confiscate 
his  estate,  but  not  to  punish  the  individual  with 
atimia.'  But  if  any  one  thought  that  his  property 
was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another  man  on 
whom  juster  claims  could  be  made,  he  had  the  right 
to  call  upon  this  person  to  take  the  office  in  his 
stead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange  of  prop- 
erty. (Fjd.  Antidosis.)  No  Athenian,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax-paying  classes,  could 
be  exempt  from  the  ela(popd,  not  even  the  descend- 
ants of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton."  Orphans, 
though  exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  property-tax,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sym- 
moriaj  for  ten  years.^  Even  trierarchs  were  not  ex- 
empt from  paying  the  tlaijiopd  themselves,  although 
they  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  Trpoctcfopd.* 
It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise  subject  to  it,  for 
the  only  instance  we  have  of  any  exception  being 
made  is  one  of  aliens.^ 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  elaitiopa.,  vid.  the  fourth  book  of  Biickh's  Pub- 
lic Economy  of  Athens. — Wolf,  Prolegomena  in  Lep- 
tin. — Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  136. — 
Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  i/  162. 

EISPOIEISTHAI  (elaTTOulaeaL).  (Yid.  Adop- 
tion, Greek.) 

EL.«;OTHE'SIUM.    l,Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

*ELAIA  (eAaio),  the  Olive.  The  common  klaia 
111  the  Greek  authors  is  the  Olea  Europaa,  L.  The 
Ihiia  KiOiOTTtKr),  called  also  dypiE'kata  and  Korivog,  is 
leferred  by  Matthiolus  and  Sprenge!  to  several  spe- 
cies of  the  Elaiagnus,  namely,  jE.  spinosa,  E.  hor- 
iensis,  and  E.  Orientalis.^ 

•ELAIAG'NUS  or  ELEIAG'NUS  {ilaiayvoc  or 
iAei'ajvof),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,' 
and  which  is  thought,  from  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  it,  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Dutch 
Myrtle,  or  Myrica,  Gale  Sprengel,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  the  Salix  Babyi  mica,  or  Weeping  Willow." 

*ELAIO'MELI  {eXaLoft^  It),  according  to  Dr.  Al- 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  609  ;  c.  Timonr.,  p.  752.)— 2.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  Lcptin.,  p.  402j  (Sro.)— 3.  (c.  Meid.,  p.  S65.— Compare 
IsEBUs,  ap.  'Dionys.  IsKus,  p.  108  ;  or  OraE.  GrtEC,  vol.  vii.,  p.  331, 
cd.  Reiske.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1209  ;  c.  Phsiiipp.,  p. 
1046.)—  5.  (Marm.  Oxon.,  II.,  xxir.— Bockh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  p.  75.) 
-6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (H.  P.,  iv.,  9.)— 8.  (Adams, 
Append.,  «.  V.) 
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ston,  a  iiort  of  Manna.  Fliny'  says  of  it, 
nascitur  in  Syria  maritimis,  quod  claomeli  vacant, 
manat  ex  arboribus  pingue,  crassiusque  melle,  resina 
tenuivs,  sapore  dulci."  The  same  writer,  in  another 
part,'  informs  us  that  it  acted  as  an  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efficacious  in  producing  evacua- 
tions of  bile.  Hard  drinkers,  who  wished  to  con- 
tend for  the  palm  at  a  carousal,  commenced  by 
drinking  a  oyathus  of  diluted  elaomeli.  Fee  in- 
clines to  make  it  a  terebinthine,  especially  since 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  its  employment  as  a  friction 
in  nervous  disorders.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  make 
mention,  also,  of  its  soporific  properties  ;  but  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  quahties,  and  is 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.' 

ELAPHEBOL'IA  {''E'ka^ri6blLa),  the  greatest  fes- 
tival in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commem- 
oration, it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessahans,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Phocians  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extremity.* 
The  only  particular  which  we  know  of  its  celebra- 
tion is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  (e/la^of)  was 
made  on  the  occasion."  These  cakes  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
stag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known.' 
ELAPHEBOL'ION  (;'e.'ka(^ri6oliun).  {Yid.  Cal- 
endar, Greek.) 

♦ELAPHOBOS'CUS  (fXa^oSooKog),  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Pastinaca  sativa.  The  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  stags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist  serpents.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fields,  and  also 
in  the  Peloponnesus.' 

♦EL'APHUS  (aa0or),  the  Stag,  or  Ccrvus  Ela- 
phus.  Buffon  makes  the  lifKila^o^  of  Aristotle  the 
Cerf  des  Ardennes.  The  axatvi];  of  Aristotle  was 
the  Daguet,  or  Young  Stag.' 

*EL'ATE  {iXdiTi).  "  The  common  iXar^  of  the 
Greeks,"  observes  Adams,  "  must  have  been  either 
the  Pinus  Orienialis,  Tournefort,  or  the  Finns  abics. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Male 
and  Female  species  of  Theophrastus.'  Stackhouse 
holds  the  former  to  be  the  Pinus  abies,  or  common 
Fir-tree  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Pinus  picea,  or  Yellow 
leaved  Fir."" 

»ELAT'INE  (eXariVi;),  either  the  Linaria  Elatine, 
Desf ,  or  Linaria  spuria.  Will.  Its  English  name  is 
Fluellin,  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-flax." 
♦ELEB'ORUS.  {Yid.  Hellebords.) 
ELEGTRUM.  {Yid.  Bronze,  p.  177.) 
*II.  Amber.  Most  of  the  ancient  authors  erred  m 
supposing  Amber  an  exudation  from  the  poplar. 
Theophrastus,  however,"  would  appear  to  have 
known  its  true  origin.  "  Amber,"  says  he,  "  is 
a  stone.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Liguria, 
and  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion." Diodorus  Siculus''  knew  that  Amber  came 
from  the  country  north  of  Gaul,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar story  of  its  consisting  of  the  tears  of  those  pop- 
lars into  which  Phaethon's  sisters  were  transfoi-med 
was  a  mere  fable.  Luciiin  was  aware  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  poplar,  and  that  there 
was  none  of  it  got  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  The 
common  error  in  relation  to  the  quarter  whence  this 
substance  was  obtained,  has  been  explained  as  fol- 


1.  (H.  N.,  IV.,  7.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  XTan.,  4.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  i\.,  ed 
PanckouclLe,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  367.)— 4.  (Plut.,  De  Mul.  Virt.,  p.  267 
-Pans.,  X.,  35,  1)  4.)— 5.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  646.)— 6.  (Etym.  Maa., 
s.  V.  'EXo^jjfioXiwv.) — 7.  (DioscorT  iii.,  73 — Adnntp,  Append., 
s.  V.)— 8.  (Schneider  axi  Aristot,  H.  A.,  ix.,  6. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V,)— 9.  (H.  P.,  i.,  3  ;  i.,  8.)— 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v., 
—11.  (Dioscor.,iv.,40.  -Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (Del  ipid., 
c.  53.— HiU,  ad  loc.)  -13.  (v.,  23.) 
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lows  :  The  PUoenician,  and,  after  them,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, traders  obtained  their  supply  of  Amber  from 
the  river  Rodaim,  which  still  retains  its  name,  and 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Their 
fear  of  rivalry,  however,  in  this  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce,  induced  them  to  keep  the  source  of  their 
traffic  involved  in  obscurity.  The  name,  but  not  the 
position  of  the  river,  was  mentioned,  and  hence  the 
Greeks  imagined  that  the  stream  in  question  was 
the  Eridanus,  from  the  similarity  of  name.  "  Am- 
ber," says  Dr.  Moore,  "  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Pliny,  and 
various  ornamental  articles  were  made  of  it,  but  in 
his  time  only  for  the  use  of  women.'  His  own  be- 
lief, not  differing  much  from  the  one  now  received, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  the  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  which  had,  in  course  of  time,  become  miner- 
alized in  the  earth.  Hence  was  its  Latin  name 
'  sitccinum'  derived,  '  quod  arboris  succum  prisci  nos- 
tri  credidere."  Pliny  says,  the  different  colours  it 
exhibited  in  its  native  state  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means,  since  they  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  tint  they  pleased  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
much  used  in  counterfeiting  translucent  gems,  and 
especially  the  amethyst.  Demostratus^  called  Am- 
ber lyncurion,  supposing  it  produced  from  the  urine 
of  the  lynx ;  from  that  of  males  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  fiery  tint,  but  when  feebler  and  paler,  of 
the  other  sex.  Other  writers  spoke  of  lyncurion 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  Amber,  but  having  the 
origin  indicated  by  its  name."* 

♦ELEDO'NE  (eXedavri),  a  species  of  molluscous 
animal,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle'  and  Athense- 
us.  "  Coray,"  remarks  Adams,  "proposes  to  read 
XE^^Mvac  instead  of  it ;  but  I  agree  with  Schweig- 
haeuser,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  emenda- 
tion. Schneider  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  Moscha- 
tus  octopus^  Lam."' 

*ELEIOCHRY'SUS  (cAcioxpwof)  or  ELI- 
CHRY'SUS  (E/li;t;pt;crof),  according  to  some  botani- 
cal authorities,  the  Gnaphalium  stmchas,  L.,  or  Shrub- 
by Everlasting.  Its  Greek  name  was  derived  from 
its  golden  -  col  oured  flowers.  Dioscorides  states 
that  it  was  called  by  some  xpvaav6eiio(,  by  others 
ufiupavTo;,  the  latter  name  referring  to  its  perennial 
character,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  used  to 
adorn  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Adams,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  Callha,  palustris,  or  Marsh  Mary- 
gold.' 

♦ELEIOS  {e?.£i6f),  an  animal  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle,' and  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
uiiofof ,  namely,  the  Glis  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
the  Glis  cscuknlus,  or  Rellmouse  of  the  later  nat- 
uralists.    LinniKus  calls  it  the  Myoxus  Glis.' 

•ELEIOSELI'NON  (ifiewaelimv),  most  probably 
the  Apiwm  graveolens,  wild  Celery,  or  Smallage.'" 

*ELELIS'PHAKOS  (lleXia^aKo^),  the  Salvia  of- 
ficinalis, or  common  Sage.  The  Latin  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  salutary  properties  ascribed  to  the 
plant  (salvia,  a  salute,  i.  e.,  sanitate).  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  uncultivated  places,  as  described  by  Dioscori- 
des." 

*ELEPHAS  {iXetj:a(),  the  Elephant,  or  Elephas 
maximus,  L.  "  One  description  of  the  Elephant 
given  by  Aristotle  is  admitted  by  Cuvier  to  be  re- 
markably accurate.  The  animal  and  the  disease 
Elephas,  or  Elephantiasis,  are  both  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Aretaeus.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  the  ancieflts  wore  acquainted  with  the  Indian 


1.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  ixivii.,  II.)— S,  (Plm.,H.  N.,  xixvii.,  11.) 
—3-  (ap.  Plin.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Ancient  Minoralufry,  p.  105,seq.)— 5. 
(H.  A.,  iv.,  1.)— .6.  (Adams,  Append. ,B.  V,)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  58. 
— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Theocr.,  Idyll.,  i.,  30.— Adams, 
A(ipend.,  s.  V.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Aristot.,  II.  A., 
viii.,  19.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 10.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  68.— The- 
ophrast., H.  P.,  vii.,  6.) — 11.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  35. — Thtophrast., 
H.  P,  vi.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  b.  v.) 
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Elephant  {Elephas  Indicus),  as  well  a^  the  African 
{Loxodonta  Africanus'-)." 

ELEVEN,  THE  (ot  IvdeKa),  were  .nagistrates  at 
Athens  of  considerable  importance.  They  are  al- 
ways called  by  this  name  in  the  classical  writers  • 
but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  their  name 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  of  vo/io^Xa. 
KCf,"  who  were,  however,  during  the  Democracy, 
distinct  functionaries.  (Fa.  Nomophylakes.)  The 
grammarians  also  give  other  names  to  the  Eleven, 
as  de<7/xo^v?i,aKeg,  -^sa^o^vTiatieq,  &c.^ 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the  oflice 
to  have.been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and  con- 
cludes, from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Ponticus,*  that 
it  was  established  by  Aristides.  Meier,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  maintains  that  the  office  existed  not  only 
before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  but  probably  before 
the  legislation  of  Solon  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
They  were  annually  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary  (ypa/z/iorrif),  who 
must  properly  be  regarded  as  their  servant  (iir^pe- 
TTjc:),  though  he  formed  one  of  their  number.' 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  (Seaiiuuipuni) 
{vid.  Caecee),  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used  by 
the  Athetjians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinement, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  into  ex- 
ecution according  to  the  laws.'  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  execution  was  by  hemlock  juice  {no- 
veiov),  which  was  drunk  after  sunset.'  The  Eleven 
had  under  them  jailers,  executioners,  and  torturers, 
who  were  called  by  various  names  (ol  Trapan-aTiu ;' 
6  Tuv  ^vdeica  VTZTjperj]^  ;'  6  dr/fWKOtvog ;"  o  drffWGio^  01 
Sfifuoi,  &c.).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in  caus- 
es affecting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Eleven,"  or  by  then:  servant 
(6  dr/fiio^).     (  Vid.  Basanos.) 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  public  assemblies  ;  but  in  some  cases  they  pos- 
sessed an  Tiysfiovia  dcKaffTTipiov.  This  was  the  case 
in  those  summary  proceedings  called  u-ajay^,  e6i- 
■yr/ai;,  and  evda^ii,  in  which  the  penalty  was  fixed 
by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the  court  on  the 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused  without  ap- 
pealing to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  (Vid.  Apagoge.) 
They  also  had  an  riysiiovia  SiKaaniphv  in  the  case  of 
Kcuiovypoi,  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of 
such  persons:  hence  Antiphon'"  calls  them  'c^nfitkri- 
rat  Tuyv  KaKovpyuv.  The  word  KCKovpyoi  properly 
means  any  kind  of  malefactors,  but  is  only  applied 
in  Athenian  law  to  thieves  (kMittoi),  housebreak- 
ers (Totx^pix"')'"  man-stealers  (avSpairoStaTai),  and 
other  criminals  of  a  similar  kind.'* 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  vye- 
fiovia  iiKaarr/piov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  proper- 
ty," which  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
published  by  Bockh." 

(Ullrich,  Ucber  die  Eilf  Manner,  appended  to  his 
translation  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito,  and  the  first  and 
second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821. — Sluiter,  Lcctimies 
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Andocid.,  p.  256-261.— Meier,  Alt.  Proc,  68-77.— 
Sehubert,  De  JEdilibus,  p.  93-96. — Hermann,  Fd. 
Anliq.  of  Greece,  ^  139. 

ELEUSI'NIA  CE/ltuaivia),  a  festival  and  myster- 
ies, originally  celebrated  only  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone."  All  the 
ancients  who  have  occasion  to  mention  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries,  or  the  mysteries,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  agree  that  they  were  the  holiest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  that  were  celebrated  in 
Greece.'  Various  traditions  were  current  among 
the  Greets  respecting  the  author  of  these  myster- 
ies ;  for,  while  some  considered  Eumolpus  or  Mu- 
saius  to  be  their  founder,  others  stated  that  they  had 
been  introduced  from  Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a 
time  of  scarcity  provided  his  country  with  corn  from 
Egypt,  and  imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sa- 
cred rites  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  A  third  tradi- 
tion attributed  the  institution  to  Demeter  herself, 
who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter Persephone,  was  beheved  to  have  come  to  At- 
tica, in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  corn,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
TAerai  and  mysteries  at  Eleusis.'  This  last  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone, 
called  ayilaaroi  ircrpa  (triste  saxum),  was  shown 
near  the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the 
goddess,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was 
believed  to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.* 
Around  the  well  Callichoros  the  Eleusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.'  All  the  ac- 
counts and  allusions  in  ancient  writers  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  legends  concerning 
the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinia  are  descriptions 
of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  agriculture, 
and  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of  society." 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians,' 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  re/lcroi,  which  they  wished  to  conduct  and 
regulate  for  themselves.'  Thus  the  superintend- 
ence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus 
{vid.  E1JM0LPID..E),  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian 
king  Celeus,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  the  Kery- 
ces,  who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  them- 
selves traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Aglauros. 

At  the  time  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
gion, and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
,oyed  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
)f  national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Eleusinian  goddess ;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Theseus  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion,'  probably  the  new  and 
national  sanctuary  of  Demeter.  Her  priests  and 
priestesseo  now  became  naturally  attached  to  the 
national  temple  of  the  capital,  though  her  original 
place  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so  many 
sacred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  national  solemnities ;  and  though,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  great  Eleusinian  festival 
was  commenced  at  Athens,  yet  a  numerous  pro- 
cession always  went,  on  a  certain  day,  to  Eleusis  : 


1.  (Andoi;.,  De  Myster.,  15.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  ii.,  24.— 
Cic,  De  Nat.  Deer.,  i.,  42.)— 3.  (Died.  Sic,  i.,  29.— Isocr.,  Pan- 
eygr.,  p.  46,  ed.  Steph.) — 4.  (ApoUod..  Biblioth..  i.,  5. — Ovid, 
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cyd.,  ii ,  17.) 


it  was  here  that  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  sacrtd 
rites  was  performed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleu- 
sinia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agrse  on  the 
Ilissus-'  From  the  tradition  respecting  the  institu- 
tion of  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was 
originally  confined  to  Atticans  only ;  for  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  descending  into  the  lower 
world,  wished  to  be  initiated ;  but  as  the  law  did 
not  admit  strangers,  the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in- 
stituted in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  great  benefactor  of  Attica.'  Other  le- 
gends concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  but  merely  state  that  » 
he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pylius  in 
order  to  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  initiation. 
But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the  same 
thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of  Heracles 
was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  initiation ;  for 
the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality  only  a  prepara- 
tion {TrpoKaBapijic  or  Trpodyvevatc)  for  the  real  mys- 
teries.' After  the. time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  heai 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries  ex- 
cept barbarians ;  and  Herodotus*  expressly  states, 
that  any  Greek  who  wished  it  might  be  initiated. 
The  lesser  Eleusinia  were  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  Anthesterion,'  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, in  honour  of  Persephone  alone.  Those  who 
were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of  mystae  {/iva- 
Tat'),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries.  The 
principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  consisted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  raystas  seem  to 
have  first  washed  in  the  Gantharus,'  and  in  the  pu- 
rification by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydra- 
nos.'  The  mystse  had  also  to  take  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  mys- 
tagogus,  also  called  Upo^avTT)^  Trpoip^TiK :  they  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  preparatory  instruction,  which 
enabled  them  afterward  to  understand  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  them  in  the  gi-eat  Eleu- 
sinia ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  but  remained  during  the  solemnities  in 
the  vestibule.' 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  during  nine  days,  from 
the  15th  to  the  23d,"'  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
The  initiated  were  called  noiTTai  or  iipvpoi.^'-  On 
the  first  day,  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its 
name  was  ayvpfiSc  ;"  but  strangers  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solemni- 
ties likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
Athens  was  crowded  with  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion." On  the  second  day  the  mysta  went  in  sol- 
emn procession  to  the  seacoast,  where  they  under- 
went a  purification.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
'AZaSe  fivarai,  probably  the  conventional  phrase  by 
which  the  mystee  were  invited  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose.'*  Suidas"  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
fieiToi,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  with  certainty ;  we  only  learn  from 


1.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Aypa.)— 2.  (Scliol.  ad  Alistopli.,  Plut., 
846.)— 3.  (Sokol.  ad  Aristoph.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (viii.,  65.)— 5.  (Plut 
Demetr.,   26.)— 6.   (Suidas,  s.  t.   'Eiriiirn;;.)  —  7.    (Aristoph.^ 
Acbam.,  703,  -with  the  schoL,  720,  and  Pa.-c,  368. — Varro,  De  Re 
Rust.,  ii.,  4.— Plut.,  Phoc,  28.)— 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  ^.  'rlpavis.-  - 
Polyasn.,  y.,  17.)— 9.  (Seneca,  Quast.  Nat.,  yii.,  31.)— 10.  (Plut 
Demetr.,  26. — Meursius,  Eleusin.,  c.  21.) — 11.  (Suidas,  s.  y.)— 
12.  (Hesych-,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Maxim.  Tjr ,  Dissert.,  33,  sub  fln.- 
Philostrat.,  Vit.  ApoUon.,  iy.,  6.)— 14.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.— Polyien  . 
iii.,  11.)— 15.  (5.  T.  'Pciroi.— Compare  Pans.,  i.,  38,  i>  2.) 
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Clemens  of  Alexandrea'  that  it  was  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, and  that  in  the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was 
taken,  which  consisted  of  calces  made  of  sesame  and 
honey.  Whether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this 
day,  as  Meursius  supposes,  is  uncertain ;  but  that 
which  he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of 
sea-fish  (TptyXji  and  /laivi;'),  and  of  cakes  of  barley 
grown  in  the  Rharian  plain. ^  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  this  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  fourth 
day,  on  which,  also,  the  KaldBo^  KadoSo;  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  This  was  a  procession  with  a 
basket  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds ; 
it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their 
hands.*  On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have 
«  been  called  the  torch-day  (^  tuv  ^a/zTraduv  ri/iipa), 
the  mystae,  led  by  the  difdovxog,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  fol- 
lowing night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called  lac- 
chos,'  was  the  most  solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of 
lacchos,  son  of  Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was  carried 
along  the  sacred  road'  amid  joyous  shouts  (iaxxi- 
(etv)  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.' 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators,  and  the  story 
related  by  Herodotus'  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  30,000  persons  walking  along  the  sacred  road 
on  this  occasion  was  nothing  uncommon.  During 
the  night  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day,  the 
mystae  remained  at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into 
the  last  mysteries  UKon-cia).  Those  who  were 
neither  kTroTZTat  nor  fivarai,  were  sent  away  by  a 
herald.  The  mystae  now  repeated  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy which  had  been  administered  to  them  at  the 
lesser  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and 
then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogus,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctu- 
ary (^urayuyia),  and  were  allowed  to  see  (avrofca) 
what  none  except  the  epoptae  ever  baheld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initiation 
is  described  by  later,  es»;«;cially  Christian  writers, 
seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its 
real  character,  partly  from  their  horror  and  aversion 
to  those  pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  al- 
ways abstained  from  entering  upon  any  description 
of  the  subject.  Each  individual,  after  his  initia- 
tion, is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  by  the  words 
idyf,  o/iira^,'  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Ath- 
ens, amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  espe- 
cially at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words  yefvpi^eiv 
and  yE^upiCT/iOf."  These  axo/i/iaTa  seem,  like  the 
procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis,  to  have  been 
dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of  the 
jests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
lambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
.Alexandrea"  calls  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  a  "  mys- 
tical drama.""    The  eighth  day,  called  'EmSaipLa, 


1.  (Protrcpt.,  p.  18,  ed.  Potter.)— 2.  (Alhen.,  vii.,  p.  325.)— 3. 
(FauB.,  i.,  38,^  6.) — 4.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.— ^'n■e:.,  Georg., 
i.,  166. — Mcursius,  1.  c,  c.  25.) — 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  T.  "Id^xov.) — 
fi.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  34. — Etymol.  Ma^.,  anrl  Suid.,  s.  v.  'Upa 
'066s.)—T.  (Aristoph.,  Han.,  315,  &c.— Plut.,  Phocion,  28,  and 
Valcken.  ad  Ilorod.,  viii.,  05.)— 8.  (Compare  Pint.,  Thcniist.)— 9. 
(Hesych.,  8.  v.)— 10.  (Strab.,  ix., c. 2,  p.  246,  ed. Taudmitz.— Sni- 
ilas,  B.  V.  Pt^upKiii)!'.— Ile.sycli.,  s.  v.  re^upitrra/.— iElian,  H.  A., 
IV.,  43.— Mdller,  Hist.  Lit.  of  Oiecrp,  p.  132.)— 11.  (Protrcrt.,p. 
12,  Bd.  Potior.)— 12.  irid.  Mullei;  Ilisr.  Lit.  of  Gr.,  p.  287,  &c.) 
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was  a  kind  of  additional  day  for  those  who  by  some 
accident  had  come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented 
from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  was  sai^ 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days, 
when  Asclepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaurus  to  be 
initiated,  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  to 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.'  The  nitth 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  -nXruioxdii,'  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  ■nA.rijioxori,  which  is 
described  as  a  small  kind  of  nircXcc.  Two  of  these 
vessels  were  on  this  day  fiUed  with  water  or  wine, 
and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  per- 
formed this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  de 
scribed  above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games 
and  contests,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius,^  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece.  The 
prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley.*  It 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations 
of  the  Eleusinia  if,  during  their  celebration,  an  an- 
fiog  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  (the  Eleu- 
sinion),  and  placed  his  olive-branch  (UtTjipia)  in  it;» 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  without 
any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmae.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  at  other 
festivals,  no  less  than  at  the  Eleusinia,  no  man, 
while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seized  or  ar- 
rested for  any  offence.'  Lycurgus  made  a  law  that 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  procession  to 
Eleusis  should  be  fined  one  thousand  drachmas.' 
The  custom  against  which  this  law  was  directed 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  before.' 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  but  he  met 
w  ith  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 
Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  reveal- 
ed in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  that  they 
opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future 
state.'  But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  these  mysteries,  and 
was  probably  added  to  them  at  the  period  which 
followed  the  opening  of  a  regiUar  intercourse  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  specu- 
lative doctrines  of  the  latter  country  and  the  East 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the 
mythical  age.  This  supposition  would  also  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introduc- 
tion from  Egypt.  In  modem  times  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
teries revealed  to  the  initiated,  but;  the  results  have 
been  as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  they  were  the  remains  of  a  wor- 
ship which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  my- 
thology and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  view 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  better 
fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought  and  re- 
ligious feeling.""  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia, 
see  Meursius,  Eleusinia,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619. — St. 
Croix,  Recherr.hes,  Hist,  et  Critiq.  sur  Us  Mysiircs 
du  Paganitme  (a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1817  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vols.,  Paris).— Ou- 

1.  (Philoslr.,  Vit.  ApoU.,  iv.,  6.— Pans.,  ii.,  26,  «  7.)— 2.  (Pol- 
lux, Onom.,  X.,  74.— Athen.,  xi.,  p.  496.)— 3.  (ir.,  20.)— 4.  (Schol- 
nd  Pind.,  01.,  ix.,  150.)— 5.  (Andoc,  De  Mj^t.,  p  £4.)— 6.  (Dc- 
mosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  571.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Dc  Cupi  Div.,  ii.,  p.  348.- 
iElinn,  V.  H.,  xiii..  24.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Me\d.,  p.  665.)— 9. 
(Pind.,  Thren.,  p.  8,  ed.  Bockh.)  — 10.  (Thi  Iwall,  Hist,  of 
Greecft  ii.,  p.  140,  &c.) 


ELLIMENION. 


ELMINS. 


waroff,  2ssai  sur  les  Mysteres  d'Elcusis,  3d  edition, 
Paris,  1816.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alter.,  ii.,  2,  p.  249, 
&c. — Creuzer,  Symbol,  u.  Mythol.,  iv.,  p.  534,  &c. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  At  Ephesus  they  had  been  introduced 
from  Athens.'  In  Laconia  they  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  only  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Helos,  who,  on  certain«days,  carried 
a  wooden  statue  of  Persephone  to  the  Eleusinion, 
in  the  heights  of  Taygetus  ^  Crete  had  likewise  its 
Eleajinia.^ 

ELEUTHER'IA  l^'eiivdipia,  the  feast  of  liberty), 
a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taia;  (479  B.C.),  instituted  in  honour  of  Zeus  Eleu- 
therios  (the  deliverer).  It  was  intended  not  merely 
to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  indebted  for  their 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  but  also  as  a  bond  of 
union  among  themselves ;  for  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a  decree  that  delegates 
(7rp66ow/loj  aal  -deupoi)  from  all  the  Greek  states 
should  assemble  every  year  at  Plateese  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleutheria.  The  town  itself  was  at 
the  same  time  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
long  as  its  citizens  offered  the  annual  sacrifices 
which  were  then  instituted  on  behalf  of  Greece. 
Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were  celebrated 
with  contests  {ayutv  twv  'EAev^epfwv),  in  which  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  chaplets  {uyiiv  yvfivi- 
K0(  tjTefavi-n,  c*).  The  annual  solemnity  at  Platasas, 
which  continubd  *o  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,'  was  this :  On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  of  Maimacterion,  a  procession,  led  by  a  trum- 
peter, who  blew  the  signal  for  battle,  marched  at 
daybreak  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was 
followed  by  wagons  loaded  with  myrtle  boughs  and 
chaplets,  by  a  black  bull,  and  by  free  youths,  who 
carried  the  vessels  containing  the  libations  for  the 
dead.  No  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  tliis 
occasion.  At  the  end  of  this  procession  followed 
the  archon  of  Platseae,  who  was  not  allowed  at  any 
other  time  during  his  office  to  touch  a  weapon,  or 
to  wear  any  other  but  white  garments,  now  wear- 
ing a  purple  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  also  bearing  an  urn,  kept  for  this  solemnity  in 
the  public  archive  {ypafiiia(jivMiciov).  When  the 
procession  came  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
had  fallen  at  Plataeae  were  buried,  the  archon  first 
washed  and  ano»ited  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
the  bull  to  a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus 
and  Hermes  Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This 
account  of  Plutarch'  agrees  with  that  of  Thucydi- 
des.'  The  latter,  however,  expressly  states  that 
dresses  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings,  which  were 
probably  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  victim. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no  longer 
existed  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who  does  not  men- 
tion it ;  and  if  so,  the  Plataeans  had  probably  been 
compelled  by  poverty  to  drop  it.' 

Eleutheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  Samos,  in  honour  of  Eros.' 

ELLIMENTON  (kWifihiov)  was  a  harbour  duty 
at  the  Peiraeus,  which,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
Eupolio,'"  had  to  be  paid  by  a  passenger  before  he 
embarked.  This  tax  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  fiftieth,  or  two  per  cent.,  which  was  levied  on 
all  exports  and  imports  ;  since  Pollux"  speaks  of  the 
iXkifievw-ai,  or  collectors  of  the  harbour  duty,  as 


1.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  162,  ed.  Tauchnitz.)— 2.  (Pans.,  iii.,  20,  Ij 
5,  ao.)— 3.  (JU.  Meurs.,  Eleus.,  c.  33.)— 4.  (Strabo,  ii.,  p.  266, 
ed.  Tauchnitz.)— 5.  (Aristid.,  21.— Paus.,  ix.,  2,  ^  4.)— 6.  (Aiis- 
tid.,  19  and  21.)— 7.  (iii.,  5S.)— 8.  (See  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of 
Greece,  ii.,  p.  353,  &ic.— Bookh,  Expl.  Pind.,  p.  208,  aud  ad 
Corp.  iQscrip.,  i.,  p.  904.)— 9.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  562.)— 10.  (Pol- 
lai,  Onom.,  ii.,  30.)— 11.  (Onom.,  yiii.,  32.) 


the  same  persons  as  the  TrcvrriicoaToloyoi,  or  collect 
ors  of  the  izevrriKoaTfi.     {Vid.  Pentecoste.) 

ELLO'TIA  or  HELLO'TIA  ('EUuna  or  'EXXii- 
Tia),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  in  honour  oi 
Athena.' 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa.  The  word  W^-nf, 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Seleucus,"  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  yards 
in  circumference,  which  was  carried  about  in  the 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  Ellotia.^ 

ELLYCH'NIUM  {aXvxviov  :  Attic,  ^inaMk),  a 
wick.  Wicks  were  made  of  various  substances : 
1.  Principally  of  tow,  i.  e.,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
{Stupa*) ;  2.  of  the  pith  of  the  rush,  ^pvov,  whence 
the  Attic  term  SpvaXXk  ;*  3.  of  the  narrow  woolly 
leaves  of  the  mullein  ((p7\.ofii(,  Xvxviti('),  the  use  of 
which  was  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  now  make  wicks  of  the  slender  radical 
leaves  of  a  similar  plant,  Phlomis  Lychnitis,  Linn. ;' 
4.  of  Asbestos. 

The  lamps  which  were  lighted  at  the  solemn  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Sais  in  Egypt,  were 
small  open  vessels  (k/iSufia),  filled  with  salt  and  oil. 
Into  this  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  flame 
burned  all  night  upon  the  surface.'  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  wicks  were  originally  and  very  com- 
monly used  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  great  im- 
provement when  the  vessel  containing  the  oil  was 
covered,  by  which  it  was  converted  into  a  propei 
lamp.  It  was  then  necessary  to  make  one  or  more 
round  holes  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  numbei 
of  the  wicks  burned  in  it;  and,  as  these  holes  were 
called,  from  an  obvious  analogy,  jivKTripeg  or  jiv^ai, 
literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles,'  the  lamp  was  called  6i- 
fiv^og,  TpLfiv^o^,  or  iro2.vp.v^og,  in  reference  to  the 
same  distinction'"  {Polymyxos  luccrna").  In  an  epi- 
gram of  Callimachus,  a  woman  dedicates  to  Serapis 
a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles  {dKoai  p-i^ai^  izloiam 
Xvxvov). 

As  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  thrifty  persons 
used  to  chide  those  who  wasted  the  oil  either  by 
using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  necessary," 
or  by  pushing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  increase 
the  flame.'^  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  with 
his  finger,  as  he  might  do  when  the  oil  was  contain- 
ed in  an  open  vessel.  In  a  proper  lamp  it  was  drawn 
out  by  an  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose , 
"  Et  producit  am  siupas  humore  carentes.'"*  The 
bronze  lamps  found  in  ancient  sepulchres,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  number 
of  holes  or  nozzles,  have  sometimes  attached  to  them 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 

The  fungus-shaped  excrescences  which  form  on 
the  top  of  the  wick  (jivktits^,  fungi)  were  thought 
to  indicate  rain." 

*ELltfINS  or  HELMIWS  {elfiivt  or  ilfuv^). 
"  Standing  alone,  this  term  is  applied  to  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  iA/iivf  Tr?MTeta  is  the  Ta- 
nia  lata.  Theophrastus"  says  it  is  congenital  in 
some  countries,  as  Egypt.  The  medical  authors 
describe  the  Dracunculus,  or  Guinea  Worm,  wliich 
the  Greeks  call  SpaRovnov,  and  the  translators  of 
the  Arabians  Vena  medinensis .'"^'^  Thus  far  Adams. 
"The  word  Elmins,"  observes  Griffith,  "which  is 


1.  (Schol.  in  Find.,  01.,  liii.,  56.— Athen.,  it.,  p.  678.— Ety 
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59.)— 6.  (Bioscor.,  iv.,  104.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxr.,  74.)— 7.  (Curtis, 
Bot.  Mag.,  999.)— 8.  (Herod.,  ii.,  62.)— 9.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles., 
5.)— 10.  (PoUux,  Onoin.,  vi.,  18  ,■  i.,  26.— Athenaens,  ir.,  57  61  ) 
—11.  (Martial,  Bv.,  41.)— 12.  (Nub.,  59.)— 13.  (Vesp.,  249-253.) 
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vi.— P.  .^gin.,  iv.,  69,— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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frequently  employed  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his 
worlcs,  and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise 
on  Diseases,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals 
which  are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination 
of  intestinal  worms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted 
with  but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has 
employed  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  ^lian, 
every  time  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which 
are  used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they 
are  subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among 
the  rest,  have  restricted  the  word  lumbricus  to  the 
intestinal  worms,  and  have  rendered  the  three  Greek 
denominations  (ff/c(j/l7?f,  evXal,  and  s^^fitv^)  by  a  sin- 
gle one,  that  of  vermes,  from  which  it  has  happened 
that  the  moderns  have  been  led  into  the  same  con- 
fusion by  the  word  loorms,  which,  as  well  as  the 
French  word  vers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Latin.'" 

*ELOPS  (1^0^),  a  species  of  harmless  Serpent 
mentioned  by  Nicander.  Belon  says  it  is  called  La- 
phiate  in  Lemnos.' 

*EL'YMUS  {avfiog),  a  species  of  Grain.  The  1^- 
v/ioi  of  Hippocrates  is,  according  to  Dierbach,  the 
Panicum  Italicum;  while  that  of  Dioscorides.is,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Panicum  Milliaceum.  Panic 
is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind.' 

EMANCIPA'TIO  was  an  act  by  which  the  patria 
potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent, 
and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale  (mancipatio).  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
three  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  pa- 
ternal power,  or  to  be  sui  juris.  In  the  case  of 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  suffi- 
cient. The  father  transferred  the  son  by  the  form 
of  a  sale  to  another  person,  who  manumitted  him, 
upon  which  he  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  result.  After 
a  third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then  man- 
umitted him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron 
over  his  emancipated  son,  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave  him  his 
final  manumission. 

The  following  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of 
emancipatio  is  given  by  a  German  writer:  "The 
patria  potestas  could  not  be  dissolved  immediately 
by  manumissio,  because  the  patria  potestas  must  be 
viewed  as  an  imperium,  and  not  as  a  right  of  prop- 
erty, like  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 
Now  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  patria 
potestas  was  extinguished  by  exercising  once  or 
thrice  (as  the  case  might  be)  the  right  which  the 
pater  familias  possessed  of  selling,  or,  rather,  pledg- 
ing his  child.  Conformably  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  release  of  a  child  from  the  patria  po- 
testas was  clothed  with  the  form  of  a  mancipatio, 
effected  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potestas 
was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though  the  child  was  not 
yet  free,  but  came  into  the  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consequently,  a  manumissio  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  mancipatio,  in  order  that  the  proper 
object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be  attained.  This 
manumissio  must  take  place  once  or  thrice,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  the  case  when  the  man- 
umissio was  not  followed  by  a  return  into  the  patria 
potestas,  the  manumissio  was  attended  with  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  mahumissor,  which  con- 
sequences ought  to  apply  to  the  emancipating  party. 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
decisive  manumission  should  be  made  by  the  eman- 
cipating party  ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  remancipatio, 


1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  39.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append., 
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which  preceded  the  final  manumissio,  was  a  pait  oi 
the  form  of  emancipatio,'" 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  dissolve 
all  the  rights  of  agnatio.  The  person  emancipated 
became,  or  was  capable  of  becoming,  a  pater  famil 
ias  ;  and  all  the  previously  existing  relations  of  ag- 
natio between  the  parent's  familia  and  the  emanci 
pated  child  ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  analo- 
gous to  that  of  patron  and  freedman  was  formed 
between  the  person  who  gave  the  final  emancipa- 
tion and  the  child,  so  that  if  the  child  died  without 
children  or  legal  heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or 
curator,  the  rights  which  would  have  belonged  to 
the  father  if  he  had  not  emancipated  the  child,  were 
secured  to  him  as  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  case 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  to  himself 
the  final  manumission  of  the  child.  Accordingly, 
the  father  would  always  stipulate  for  a  remancipa- 
tio from  the  purchase:  •  this  stipulation  was  the 
pactum  fiduciBB. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parent's  property  as  heres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigour  of  the  civU  law  (juris 
iniquitates')  was  modified  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
which  placed  emancipated  children,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  succeeding  to  the  intes- 
tate parent's  property. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  practice 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript.' 
Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  should  be  ef- 
fected before  a  magistrate  ;  and  by  an  edict  {ex  edie- 
to  priBtoris),  the  parent  had  still  the  same  rights  to 
the  property  (bona)  of  the  emancipated  person  that 
a  patron  had  to  the  bona  of  his  freedman.  But  he 
still  allowed,  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  fa- 
ther to  emancipate  a  grandson  without  emancipa- 
ting the  son,  and  to  emancipate  the  son  without 
emancipating  the  grandson,  or  to  emancipate  them 
all.  Justinian,  also,'  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  chi  1  against  his  wUl,  though  it  seems 
that  this  mig'.ii  uu  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  son's  rights  of  agna- 
tion. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipa- 
ted child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to 
the  property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  praetor  had  not  allowed ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  chUd  in  all  respects  qp  the  same  foot- 
ing as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to  such 
succession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio,  in 
consequence  of  the  servUe  character  (scnii/is  causal 
into  which  the  child  was  brought  by  such  act." 

EMANSOR.     I.Vid.  Desertoe.) 

EMBAS  (f//6df),  a  shoe  worn  by  men,'  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes'  and  other 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  {nreXii  i-o- 
Sniia').  Pollux'  says  that  it  was  invented  by  the 
Thracians,  and  that  it  was  like  the  low  cothurnus. 
The  iftdiic  was  also  worn  by  the  Boeotians,"  and 
probalily  in  other  parts  of  Greece." 

EMBATEIA  (tfiCa-eia).  In  Attic  law  this  word 
(like  the  corresponding  English  one,  entry)  was  used 
to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of  real  prop- 
erty. Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  left 
him  by  his  father,  he  was  said  i/iSarcvetv,  or  /JocJif- 


1.  (Uuterholzner,  Zeitschrilt,  ii,,  139:  "Von  den  Armendel 
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ttv  tic  TO.  irarpQa,  and  thereupon  he  became  seised, 
or  possessed  of  his  inheritance.  If  any  one  dis- 
turbed him  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  property,  with 
an  intention  to  dispute  the  title,  he  might  maintain 
an  action  of  ejectment,  k^oiXric  Sinri.  Before  entry 
he  could  not  maintain  such  action.  'Efoi/l;;  is  from 
i^iXKeiv,  an  old  word,  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  foimality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaintiff's  entry,  came  and  turned  him  off,  k^Tjyev  Ik 
rijf  yijf.  This  proceeding  (called  i^ajajij)  took 
place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  the 
defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer,  and  the  plain- 
tiff was  in  a  condition  to  try  the  right. 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  tunes,  when,  be- 
fore writs  and  pleadings,  and  other  regular  process- 
es were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method, 
and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  person 
in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the  party 
injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public  offend- 
er. Afterward,  in  the  course  of  civilization,  violent 
remedies  became  useless,  and  were  discontinued ; 
yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept  up  as  a 
form  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyers  a  necessary 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  legal  process.  Thus 
at  Rome,  in  the  earlier  times,  one  party  lised  to 
summon  the  other  by  the  words  "  ex  jure  te  manum 
conserlum  voco,"  to  go  with  him  to  the  lan'd  in  dis- 
pute, and  (in  the  presence  of  the  prastor  and  others) 
turn  him  out  by  force.  Afterward  this  was  chan- 
ged into  the  symbolical  act  of  breaking  a  clod  of 
earth  upon  the  land,  by  which  the  person  who  broke 
intimated  that  he  claimed  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  he  pleased.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
the  English  action  of  ejectment  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles the  Athenian,  that,  although  an  entry  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  an  ousler  of  him  by  the  defendant 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  consider- 
ed necessary  to  support  the  action,  yet  both  entry 
r.nd  ousler  are  mere  fictions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  &c.,  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  ex- 
ecution ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  land  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  appointed  time, 
and  thus  being  mepriiiepo;,  i.  e.,  the  time  having  ex- 
pired by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment, the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  by 
seizure  of  the  defendant's  lands.  This  he  certainly 
might  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to  levy  upon ; 
though  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all  cases  does  not 
appear.  The  Athenian  laws  had  made  no  provision 
for  putting  the  party  who  succeeded  in  possession 
of  his  rights  ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  ex- 
ecution himself,  without  the  aid  of  a  ministerial  of- 
ficer, or  any  other  person.  If,  in  doing  so,  he  en- 
countered opposition,  he  had  no  other  remedy  than 
the  ffoiA^yf  6iK7i,  which  (if  the  subject-matter  was 
land)  must  have  been  grounded  upon  his  own  pre- 
vious entry.  The  action  could  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  impeded  him  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
possession,  as  well  as  against  the  party  to  the  for- 
mer suit.  The  cause  of  Demosthenes  against  One- 
tor  was  this :  Demosthenes  having  recovered  a 
judgment  against  Aphobus,  proceeded  to  take  his 
lands  in  execution.  Onetor  claimed  th  )m  as  mort- 
gagee, and  turned  him  out  {k^rjycv),  whereupon  De- 
mosthenes, contending  that  the  mortgage  was  col- 
wl  •^"'^  fraudulent,  brought  the  t^oiXrn  SUt,, 
which  IS  called  Siiai  irpog  'Ovr/ropa,  because  the  pro- 
ceeding IS  in  rem,  and  collateral  to  another  object, 
rather  than  a  direct  controversy  between  the  parties 
m  the  cause.  The  consequence  to  the  defendant 
U  he  faded  in  the  action  of  ejectment,  was,  that  (be- 


sides his  liability  to  the  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  pub- 
lic offender,  condemned  to  pay  to  the  treasury  a 
sum  equal  to  the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  the 
property  recovered  in  the  first  action.  While  this 
remained  unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not 
be  paid  without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  became, 
as  a  state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  ari///a.' 
EMBLETWA  [ijidlriiMa,  i/irrata/za),  an  inlaid  orna- 
ment. The  art  of  inlaying  (^  rixvri  c/^wawTin^' ) 
was  employed  in  producing  beautiful  works  of  two 
descriptions,  viz.  :  1st,  Those  which  resembled  our 
marquet/y,  ooule,  and  Florentine  mosaics ,  and,  2dly, 
those  in  which  crusts  (crusta),  exquisitely  wrougjit 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten- 
ed upon  the  surface  of  vessels  or  other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. 

To  productions  of  the  former  class  we  may  refer 
all  attempts  to  adorn  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  with  any 
other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  ground  by 
the  insertion  of  variously-coloured  woods  or  mar- 
bles, all  of  which  were  polished  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  a  plain  surface.  To  such  mosaics  Lucilius  al- 
ludes^ when  he  compares  the  well-connected  words 
of  a  skilful  orator  to  the  small  pieces  (tesserulm) 
■which  compose  the  "  emblema  vermiculatum"  of  an 
ornamental  pavement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these 
decorations  for  the  walls  of  apartments  had  become 
very  fashionable.*  Seneca  makes  mention  of  sil- 
ver inlaid  with  gold  among  the  luxuries  of  his  day.' 
{Vid.  Cheysendeta.) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  the 
cups  and  plates  which  Verres  obtained  by  violence 
from  the  Sicilians,  and  from  which  he  removed  the 
emblems  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  sec  m  gold 
instead  of  silver.'  These  must  have  been  riveted 
with  nails,  or  in  some  other-way.  They  were  reck- 
oned exceedingly  valuable  as  works  of  first-rate  art- 
ists, and  some  of  them  were,  moreover,  esteemed 
sacred,  being  the  figures  of  the  penates  and  house- 
hold gods  of  the  proprietors.  Athenasus,  in  descri- 
bing two  Corinthian  vases,'  distinguishes  between 
the  emblems  in  bas-rehef  (Trpoo-rtJTra)  which  adorned 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  figures  in 
high  relief  (wepiipav^  TeTopvev/iha  fua)  which  were 
placed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems,  was 
called  "  crustarius.'" 

-EME'RITI  was  the  name  given  to  those  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  ex- 
emption (vacatio)  from  military  service.  The  usual 
time  of  service  was  twenty  years  for  the  legionary 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  for  the  pratorians.'  At  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun- 
ty or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  both. 
Dion  Cassias"  states  that  it  was  arranged  by  Au- 
gustus that  a  priEtorian  should  receive  5000  drach- 
mae (20,000  sesterces),  and  a  legionary  3000  (12,000 
sesterces).  Caligula  reduced  the  bounty  of  the  lat- 
ter to  6000  sesterces.""  We  find  this  bounty  called 
justiz  militia  commoda,"  commoda  missionum,"  and 
also  emcriVam." 

EME'RITUM.     {Vid.  Emeriti.) 

EMISSA'RIUM,  an  artificial  channel  formed  to 
carry  off  any  stagnant  body  of  water  [unde  aqua 
emittitur),  like  the  sluices  in  modern  use." 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Trasimene,  Albano 
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Nemi,  and  Fucino  were  all  drained  by  means  of 
emissaria,  the  last  of  which  is  still  nearly  perfect, 
and  open  to  inspection,  having  been  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  present  King  of  Naples.  Julius  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupen- 
dous undertaking,'  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.' 

The  following  account  of  the  works,  from  obser- 
vations on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent and  difficulties.  Tlve  circumference  of  the  lake, 
including  the  bays  and  promontories,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emissary,  which 
lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  Riv- 
er Liris  (Garigliano),  is  something  more  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was 
30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  work  eleven 
years."  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried 
under  a  mountain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stra- 
tum of  rocky  formation  (carnelian)  so  hard  that  ev- 
ery inch  required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The 
remaining  portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not 
much  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in 
brick.  Perpendicular  openings  (putei)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lateral  shafts  {cunicuU),  some  of  which  sep- 
arate themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above  the 
other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  excavated  were  also  carried 
out.  Their  object  was  to  enable  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions at  the  same  time  without  incommoding  one 
another.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
some  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reservoirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  enter- 
c.l  the  emissary,  connected  by  anarrow  passage,  in 
which  were  placed  the  sluices  {epistomium).  The 
aiouth  of  the  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
".rchway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aquaeduct.     That  through  which  the  waters  dis- 


charged themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  simple, 
and  is  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  The 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  fore- 
ground, at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and,  conse- 
quently, cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cuni- 
culi  above  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  relin- 
quished soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  eithei 
from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the  words  of  Pliny' 
seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ;  for  it  was  reopened 
by  Hadrian.^ 

ElMMHNOI  AIKAI  (e/i/ajvoi  diicai)  were  suits 
which  were  not  allowed  to  be  pending  above  a 
month.  This  regulation  was  not  introduced  till  af- 
ter the  date  of  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the  revenue, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  prog- 
ress should  be  allowed  to  commercial  suits,'  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  time 
of  Philip.*  It  was  confined  to  those  subjects  which 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the  most 
important  were  disputes  respecting  commerce  (l/i- 
nopiKal  SUai'),  which  were  heard  during  the  six 
winter  months  from  Boedromion  to  Munychion,  so 
that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their  rights 
and  sail  away  ;'  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand, 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted 
througlf  this  whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  decided  within  a  month.' 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (fieraTiXiKoi  6'uai) 
were  also  iufoivoi  SUai ;'  the  object,  as  Bockh  re- 
marks,' being,  no  doubt,  that  the  mine  proprietor 
might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  business. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  epa- 
vot'"  (vid.  Ekanoi)  ;  and  Pollux"  includes  in  the 
list  suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  by 
Harpocration  and  Suidas. 

♦EMPETRUM  (,1/iJteTpov),  a  plant,  about  which 
botanical  writers  are  still  undecided.  Stephens  and 
Hardouin  call  it  Pcrcc-picrre ;  but  if  by  it  they  mean 
the  Alchemilla  arvensis  of  Hooker,  which  is  often 
called  Fcrce-picrre,  or  Parsley-breakstone,  its  char- 
acters, according  to  Adams,  are  by  no  means  suita- 
ble to  the  ifiTierpov  of  Dioscorides.  The  conjecture 
of  Cassalpinus,  which  Sprengel  adopts,  namely,  that 
it  was  a  species  of  Salsola,  is,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  much  more  probable.  Fee,  however,  de- 
clares against  this  opinion  without  giving  any  one 
in  its  place.  Pliny  says  of  it,  "Empetros,  guam 
nostri  caXcifragam  vacant,^'  &c.,  identifying  it  with 
the  Calcifraga." 

EMPHROU'ROI  {i/Kfipovpot),  from  fpovpi,  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  service." 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  man- 
hood laij)'  t/Stk),  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  year 
from  birth  ;  and  during  this  time  a  man  could  not 
go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  from  the 
authorities.'* 

EMPHYTEUSIS  {iftijivTevai(,  literally,  an  "in- 
planting")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  the  property  of  another :  the  right  consists 
in  the  legal  power  to  cultivate  it,  and  treat  it  as  our 
own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  properly,  and 
paying  a  fixed  sum  {canon,  pcnsio,  reditus)  to  the 
owner  {iominus)  at  fixed  times.  The  right  is  found- 
ed on  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  lessee 


1.  {Sapt.,  Jul.,  44.)— 2.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  xii.,  57.)— 3.  (Suet., 
ClBlid,  20.— Compsirc  Pljn.,  H.  N.,  iiivi.,  24,  4  11.) 
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1  (II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24, 1)  11.)— 2.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  22.)-3.  fXen., 
De  Vcct.,  3.)— 4.  (Or.  do  Halonn.,  p.  70,  23.)-^5.  (PoUm, 
Onom.,  viii.,  63,  101. — Harpocrat.  and  Suid.,  s.  v.  "'Etimvoi  Ac 
Kiii.)  — 6.  (Dcmosth.,  c.  Apat.,  p.  900,  3.)— 7.  (Bflckli,  Pnbl. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  70.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Pantasn.,  966, 1.) 
— 9.  ("  On  tho  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,"  Pnbl.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
ii.,  p.  481.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  tih.,  101.— Harpocrat  ami 
Said.,  1.  c.)— II.  (1.  c.)— 12.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  178.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
xivii.,  9. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac,  v.,  7.) 
—14.  (Isocr.,  Busir.,  p.  225,  where  nfiyuos,  accoi-ding  to  Millie 
Dor.,  iii.,  12,  tt  I,  rs  eyidcntly  put  for  en^ppovpoi.) 
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emphyleuta,  and  the  land  is  called  ager  vectigalis 
or  emphyteuticarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of  let- 
ting and  hiring,  till  the  Emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  distinctive  name  of  con- 
tractus emphyteuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  apphed 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state,  by 
towns,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
vestal  virgins.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  is  made 
of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of  them 
into  agri  vectigales  and  non  vectigales,  according  as 
the  lease  was  perpetual  or  not ;  but  in  either  case 
the  lessee  had  a  real  action  (uiilis  in  rem  actio)  for 
the  protection  of  his  rights,  even  against  the  owner. 

The  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
The  Praedia  Emphyteutica  are  also  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  -and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  property. 
This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownership  :  it  was  a  jus 
in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly  distinguished 
from  the  owner  (dominus).  Yet  the  occupier  of  the 
ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta  had  a  juristical 
poasessio ;  a  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Savigny,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecti- 
galis was  fonned  on  the  analogy  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus,  and  though  there  were  many  differences  be- 
tween them,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to  the  public  land, 
being  transferred  to  the  ager  vectigalis  as  a  modified 
form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
*f  the  land,  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
ei.joyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree- 
ments limiting  his  right.  He  could  sell  his  interest 
in  the  land  after  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who 
had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he  would  buy 
the  land  at  the  price  which  the  purchaser  was  will- 
ing to  give.  But  the  lessee  could  not  sell  his  inter- 
est to  a  person  who- was  unable  to  maintain  the 
property  in  good  condition.  '  The  lessee  was  bound 
to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and  burdens  which 
might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve  the  property,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
regularly.  In  ease  of  the  lessee's  interest  being 
transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  or 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  when  the  nature  of  the 
transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to  be  fixed,  was  pay- 
able to  the  owner  on  the  admission  of  the  emphy- 
teuta, and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  payable  by 
him.  The  heredes  of  the  emphyteuta  were  not  ha- 
ble  to  such  payment. 

The  origin  of  the  Emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition  ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
last  will.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases, 
be  founded  on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in  sev- 
eral vvays  :  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by  dy- 
ing without  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  his  right 
by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of  his  rent 
or  the  public  burdens  to  which  the  land  was  liable, 
by  alienation  without  notice  to  the  dominus,  &c. 
In  such  cases  the  dominus  could  take  legal  measures 
for  recovering  the  possession.' 

EMPrRICI  ('EjiircipiKoi),  an  ancient  medical  sect, 

1.  (Dig.  6,  til.  3.  —  Cod.  4,  lit.  66.  —  MiiUenbruch,  Doctrina 
mdectaium.— Savigny,  Das  Rccht  dea  Besitzes,  p.  »,  ic,  p. 
180  — Ma(!keldey,  Lehrbuch,  iSc.) 
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so  called  from  the  word  l/nreipia  because  they  prl> 
fessed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  experiena 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  oppj- 
sition  to  the  Dogmatici.  (Vid.  Dcgmatici.)  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandrea,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  are  regard- 
ed as  the  founders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  arguments  by  which  the  Dogmatici 
supported  their  opinions,  as  summed  up  by  Celsus.» 
are  given  under  that  head ;  those  of  the  Empirioi 
are  thus  stated  by  the  same  author:  "  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who,  from  experience,  styled  themselves 
Empirici,  admit,  indeed,  the  evident  causes  as  ne- 
cessary, but  affirm  the  inquiry  after  the  occult 
causes  and  natural  actions  to  be  fruitless,  because 
Nature  is  incomprehensible.  And  that  these  things 
cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  from  the  contro- 
versies among  those  who  have  treated  concerning 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  philosophers  or  physicians  themselves  ; 
for  why  should  one  believe  Hippocrates  rather  than 
Herophilusi  or  why  him  rather  than  Asclepiades  ^ 
That  if  a  man  inclines  to  determine  his  judgment 
by  reasons  assigned,  the  reasons  of  each  of  them 
seem  not  improbable  ;  if  by  cures,  all  of  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  either  to  the  arguments  or 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  the 
philosophers  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
physicians,  if  reasoning  could  make  them  so ;  where- 
as it  appears  that  they  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  skill  in  the  art  of  heaUng.  They  say,  also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  places ;  thus  one  method  is  necessary  at 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Gaul.  That 
if  the  causes  of  distempers  were  the  same  in  all  pla- 
ces, the  same  remedies  ought  to  be  used  every- 
where. That  often,  too,  the  causes  are  evident, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lippitude  (or  ophthalmia)  or  a 
wound  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  does 
not  appear  from  them :  that  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  much  less  can  the 
other,  which  is  itself  obscure.  Seeing,  then,  this 
last  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  it  is  much 
better  to  seek  relief  from  things  certain  and  tried ; 
that  is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the 
method  of  curing  has  taught  us,  as  is  done  in  all 
other  arts  ;  for  that  neither  a  husbandman  nor  a  pi- 
lot is  qualified  for  his  business  by  reasoning,  but 
by  practice.  And  that  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connexion  with  medicine,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
plain  fact,  that  physicians,  whose  opinions  in  these 
matters  have  been  directly  opposite  to  one  another, 
have,  notwithstanding,  equally  restored  their  pa- 
tients to  health ;  that  their  success  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  their  havirtg  derived  their  methods  of  cure, 
not  from  the  occult  causes  or  the  natural  actions, 
about  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi- 
ments, according  as  they  had  succeeded  in  the  course 
of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  its  infan- 
cy, was  not  deduced  from  these  inquiries,  but  from 
experiments :  for  of  the  sick  who  had  no  physicians, 
some,  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  immediately  taken 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illness,  while  others, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  the 
disorder  of  those  who  had  abstained  was  more  alle- 
viated ;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  had 
taken  food,  others  a  little  before  it  onme  on,  and 
others  after  its  remission  ;  and  that  it  succeeded 
best  with  those  who  had  done  it  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  manner,  some  used  a  full 
diet  in  the  beginning  of  a  disease,  others  were  ab- 
stemious ;  and  that  those  grew  worse  who  had  eaten 
plentifully.  These  and  the  like  instances  daily  oc- 
curring, that  diligent  men  observed  attentively  what 
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method  generally  answered  best,  and  afterward  be- 
gan to  prescribe  the  same  to  the  sick.  That  this  was 
the  rise  of  the  art  of  medicine,  which,  by  the  frequent 
recovery  of  some  and  the  death  of  others,  distin- 
guishes what  is  pernicious  from  what  is  salutary ; 
and  that,  when  the  remedies  were  found,  men  began 
to  discourse  about  the  reasons  of  them.  That  med- 
icine was  not  invented  in  consequence  of  their  rea- 
soning, but  that  theory  was  sought  for  after  the  dis- 
covery of  medicine.  They  asli,  too,  whether  reason 
prescribes  the  same  as  experience,  or  something 
different :  if  the  same,  they  infer  it  to  be  needless  ; 
[f  different,  mischievous.  That  at  tirst,  however, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  examining  remedies  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  but  now  they  are  sufficiently 
ascertained ;  and  that  we  neither  meet  with  any 
new  kind  of  disease,  nor  want  any  new  method  of 
cure.  That  if  some  unknown  distemper  should  oc- 
cur, the  physician  would  not  therefore  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  occult  things,  but  he  would 
presently  see  to  what  distemper  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  and  make  trial  of  remedies  like  to  those  which 
have  often  been  successful  in  a  similar  malady,  and 
by  the  resemblance  between  them  would  find  some 
proper  cure.  For  they  do  not  affirm  that  judgment 
is  not  necessary  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  irra- 
tional animal  is  capable  of  practising  this  art,  but 
that  those  conjectures  which  relate  to  the  occult 
things  are  of  no  use,  because  it  is  no  matter  what 
causes,  but  what  removes  a  distemper  ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  in  what  manner  the  distribution  is 
performed,  but  what  is  easiest  distributed  :  whether 
concoction  fails  from  this  cause  or  that,  or  whether 
it  be  properly  a  concoction,  or  only  a  distribution  ; 
nor  are  we  to  inquire  how  we  breathe,  but  what  re- 
lieves a  difficult  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  arteries,  but  what  each 
kind  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  are 
known  by  experience ;  that  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and, 
therefore,  genius  and  eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in 
the  dispute ;  but  diseases  are  cured,  not  by  eloquence, 
but  by  remedies ;  so  that  if  a  person  without  any 
eloquence  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies 
that  have  been  discovered  by  practice,  he  will  be  a 
much  greater  physician  than  one  who  has  cultivated 
his  talent  in  speaking  without  experience.  That 
these  things,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  only  idle ;  but  what  remains  is  also  cruel,  to  cut 
open  the  abdomen  and  preecordia  of  living  men,  and 
make  that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  of 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  only  of  inflicting  death, 
but  of  doing  it  in  the  most  horrid  manner ;  especial- 
ly if  it  be  considered  that  some  of  those  things 
which  are  sought  after  with  so  much  barbarity  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  with- 
out any  cruelty ;  for  that  the  colour,  smoothness, 
softness,  hardness,  and  such  like,  are  not  the  same 
in  a  wounded  body  as  they  were  in  a  sound  one  ; 
and,  farther,  because  these  qujilities,  even  in  bodies 
that  have  suffered  no  external  violence,  are  often 
changed  by  fear,  grief,  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue, 
and  a  thousand  other  inconsiderable  disorders, 
which  makes  it  much  more  probable  that,  the  inter- 
rijil  parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  ex- 
posed to  the  light  itself,  are  changed  by  the  severest 
wounds  and  mangling.  And  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
same  in  a  dying  man,  nay,  one  already  dead,  as  it  is 
in  a  living  person ;  for  that  the  abdomen,  indeed, 
may  be  opened  while  a  man  breathes,  but  as  soon 
aa  the  knife  has  reached  the  praecordia,  and  the 
transverse  septum  is  cut,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  Greeks  is  called  the  diaphragm — Suiippayfia), 
the  jjoan  immediately  expires,  and  thus  the  prae- 
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cordia  and  all  the  viscera  never  come  to  the  view 
of  the  butchering  physician  till  the  man  is  dead ; 
and  they  must  necessarily  appear  as  those  of  a  dead 
person,  and  not  as  they  were  while  he  lived;  and 
thus  the  physician  gains  only  the  opportunity  of  mur- 
dering a  man  cruelly,  and  not  of  observing  what  are 
the  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  a  living  person.  If, 
however,  there  can  be  anything  which  can  be  ot- 
served  in  a  person  that  yet  breathes,  chance  often 
throws  it  in  the  way  of  such  as  practise  the  healing 
art ;  for  that  sometimes  a  gladiator  on  the  stage,  a 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  beset  by  robbers, 
is  so  wounded  that  some  internal  part,  different  io 
different  people,  may  be  exposed  to  view ;  and  thus 
a  prudent  physician  finds  their  situation,  position, 
order,  figure,  and  the  other  particulars  he  wants  to 
know,  not  by  perpetrating  murder,  but  by  attempting 
to  give  health ;  and  learns  by  compassion  that  which 
others  had  discovered  by  horrid  cruelty.  That  for 
these  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  lacerateeven  dead 
bodies  ;  which,  though  not  cruel,  yet  may  be  shock- 
ing to  the  sight,  since  most  things  are  diflierent  in 
dead  bodies ;  and  even  the  dressing  of  wounds  shows 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  Uving.'" 

Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  they  support- 
ed their  opinions  in  favour  of  experience,  of  which 
they  reckoned  three  sorts,  viz. :  Observation  (rfipri- 
aic)  or  Autopsy  (aiiroiiia).  History  (laTopla),  and 
Analogy,  or  the  suhslilulion  of  a  similar  thing  (j/  tov 
S/xoiov  ft£Ta6aai(),  which  they  called  "  the  Tripod  of 
Medicine"  {rriv  rpiiroda  r^f  iarpcKij^).  They  gave  the 
name  of  Observation  or  Autopsy  to  that  which  had 
been  noticed  by  each  individual  for  himself  while 
watching  what  took  place  in  the  course  of  an  illness, 
and  was  the  result  of  his  own  remarks  on  the  signs 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  the  result  of 
different  modes  of  treatment.  What  they  caEed 
History  was  a  collection  of  observations  made  by 
others,  and  aftersvard  put  in  writing.  Analogy,  or 
the  substitution  of  (me  thing  for  another,  was  what 
they  had  recourse  to  when  they  had  to  treat  a  new 
malady,  and  could  not  profit  either  by  their  own  ex- 
perience or  that  of  others.  In  these  and  similar 
cases  they  selected  their  plan  of  treatment,  by  com- 
paring the  unknown  disease  with  that  which  most 
resembled  it.  Their  opinions  may  be  found  at  great- 
er length  in  Le  Clerc's  or  Sprengel's  History  of  Med- 
icine. The  latter  remarks  that  "  their  principles 
exhibit  the  most  evident  proofs  of  their  great  saga- 
city and  sound  judgment,  and  that  they  were  more 
animated  by  the  true  genius  of  medicine  than  the 
greater  part  of  their  predecessors,  who  had  given 
themselves  up  to  vague  theories."  However,  their 
rejection  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  as 
useless  studies,  would,  of  course  (at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  physicians),  prevent  their  ever 
attaining  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  exper- 
imentalists, though  it  must  not  be  denied  that  ma- 
teria medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

Besides  Philinus,  the  names  of  the  following 
physicians  of  this  sect  have  been  preserved :  Sera- 
pion,  who  is  said  by  Celsus'  to  have  been  their 
founder,  ApoUonius,*  Glaucias,'  Heraclides  of  Ta- 
rentum,'  Bacchius  of  Tanagra,  Zeuxis,'  Menodotus 
of  Nicomedia,'  Theodas  or  Theudas  of  Laodicea,' 
Sextus,'"  Dionysius,"  Crito,"  Herodotus  of  Tarsus, 
Saturninus,"  Callicles,  Diodorus,  Lycus,"  ^schri- 
on,"  Philippus,  Marcellus,  and  PUnius  Valerianus. 


1.  (FutvoTO's  translation.)— 2.  (Galen,  De  Sahfigur.  EmpiN 
cap.  13,  p.  69.)— 3  (De  Medic,  in  Pnefat.)— 4.  (Ibid.)— S.  (Ililil.) 
— «.  (Ibid.)— 7.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Aphor.  Hippocr.,  torn 
rriii.,  p.  187,  ed  Kuhn.)— 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  12,  sect.  7,  ♦ 
116.)-9.  (Ibid.)— 10.  (Ibid.)— 11.  (Galen,  De  Medicam.,  sec 
locos,  T.,  ".)— 12.  (Id.,  De  Subfigur.  Empir.)— 13.  (Diog.  La- 
ert., 1.  c.)— 14.  (Galen,  De  Meth.  Med  ,  ii.,  7,  p.  142.>— 15.  Id . 
De  Simpi.  Medicam.  Facult.,  xi.,  24,  p.  356.) 


EMTIO  ET  VENDITIO. 

With  respect  to  Bacchius,  however,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  that  Kuhn»  considers  the  passage  in 
Galen,  which  seems  to  class  him  among  the  Empir- 
ici  to  be  conupt.  None  of  these  have  left  any 
works  behind  them  except  Sextus,  Marcellus,  and 
Plinius  Valerianus,  a  few  of  whose  writings  are 
still  extant.  The  sect  existed  a  long  time,  as  Mar- 
ceUus  lived  in  the  fouith  century  A.D. ;  it  appears 
also  to  have  maintained  its  reputation  as  long  as  its 
members  remained  true  to  their  original  principles; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  began  to  substitute  ig- 
norant and  indiscriminate  experiments  for  rational 
and  philosophical  observation  that  the  word  Empiric 
sank  into  a  term  of  reproach.  A  parallel  has  been 
drawn  between  the  worst  part  of  the  system  of  the 
ancient  Empirici  and  the  modern  Homceopathists 
by  Franc.  Ferd.  Brisken,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation 
entitled  "  Philinus  et  Hahnemannus,  seu  Veteris 
Secta;  Empiricae  cum  Hodierna  Secta  Homceopa- 
thica  Comparatio,"  8vo,  Berol,  1834,  p.  36. 

*EMPIS  (£//mf),  a  species  of  insect,  often  con- 
founded with  the  Kuvuf,  or  Gnat.  Schneider  thinlcs 
the  term  is  more  properly  applicable  to  certain  spe- 
cies of  Tipula.  "  The  Tipula  culiciformis,"  observes 
Adams,  "  is  very  like  the  gnat ;  it  would,  then,  ap- 
pear to  correspond  to  the  e/Mm;  of  the  Greeks."" 

EMPORIGAI  DICAI  (hfinopmaX  dkai).  (Vid. 
Empokium.) 

EMPO'RIUM  (to  kfinopiov),  a  place  for  wholesale 
trade  in  commodities  carried  by  sea.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  seaport  town,  but  it  prop- 
erly signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such  a  town. 
Thus  Amphitryo  says  that  he  had  looked  for  a  per- 
son, 

"  Apud  emporium,  atque  in  macello,  in  palcestra  atque 
in  foro, 

In  medicinis,  in  tonstrinis,  apui  omnis  adis  sa- 

The  word  is  derived  from  i^vopo^,  which  signifies 
in  Homer  a  person  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a 
ship  belonging  to  another  person  ;*  but  in  later 
writers  it  signifies  the  merchant  or  wholesale  deal- 
er, and  differs  from  /td7r;?/lof,  the  retail  dealer,  in 
that  it  is  applied  to  the  merchant  who  carries  on 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  while  the  Kanrj- 
?.of  purchases  his  goods  from  the  Ifiiropo;,  and  retails 
them  in  the  market-place  (i)  ov  Kovr^Aowf  KaXov/iev 
Tovs  TTpbc  Uvrjv  re  Kol  -rrpdaiv  dtaKOVovvrac;,  iSpvfie- 
vov^  kv  ayop^,  tov^  de  irT^aviJTa^  eirl  rdf  iroXug  e/jLtto- 

At  Athens,  it  is  said^  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  emporia,  one  for  foreigners  and  the  other  for 
natives  ( ^tvinov  and  aariitov ),  but  this  appears 
doubtful.'  The  emporium  at  Athens  was  under 
the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who  were  elected 
annually  {k'jnfitT^.rjTal  rod  kivKopiov).     {Vid.  Epime- 

LET^.) 

EMTI  ET  VENDITI  ACTIO.  The  seller  has 
an  actio  venditi,  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  emti, 
upon  the  contract  of  sale  and  purchase.  Both  of 
them  are  actiones  directae,  and  their  object  is  to 
obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
from  the  contract. 

ETtfTIO  ET  VENDI'TIO.  The  contract  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  consists  in  the  buyer  agreeing  to 
g:ve  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the 
seller  agreeing  to  give  to  the  buyer  some  certain 
thing  for  his  money.  After  the  agreement  is  made, 
the  buyer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the 
tiling  which  is  the  object  of  purchase  should  be  ac- 


ENDEIXIS. 

cidentally  destroyed  before  it  is  delivered  ;  and  the 
seller  must  deliver  the  thing  with  all  its  intermedi- 
ate increase.    The  seller  mi  st  also  warrant  a  ^ood 
tills  to  the  purchase  {-aid.  Eviotio),  and  he  must 
also  warrant  that  the  thing  has  no  concealed  de- 
fects, and  that  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  which 
he  (the  seller)  attributes  to  it.     It  was  with  a  view 
to  check  frauds  in  sales,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  slaves,  that  the  seller  was  obliged,  by  the  edict 
of  the  curule  sdiles  (vid.  Edictum),  to  inform  ths 
buyer  of  the  defects  of  any  slave  offered  for  sale  : 
"  Qui  mancipia  vendunt,  certiores  faciant  emtores 
quod  morbi  mtiique,"  &c.'      In  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  ari- 
sing from  the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the 
seller,  according  to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex 
stipulatu,  redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoris.    Horace, 
in  his  Satires,"  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
epistle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller  of  a  slave 
ENCAUSTICA.     {Vid.  Piotura.) 
ENCLE'MA  (eynliifia).     (Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 
ENCTE'MA  lifKTrifia).     ( Vid.  Enctesis.) 
ENCTE'SIS  (iyKTijatc:)  was  the  right  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  and  houses  (eynriiisig  yvi  koX 
olula;)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  separ- 
ate individuals  of  another  state.  =>    'EyKT^iiara  were 
such  possessions  in  a  foreign  country,  and  are  op- 
posed by  Demosthenes*  to  Kr^/xara,  possessions  in 
one's  own  country.'    The  term  iyKTyfiara  was  also 
appUed  to  the  landed  property  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  possessed  in  a  different  S^/wg  from  that 
to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  with  respect  to 
such  property,  he  was  called  eyKCKTri/ihioc: :  whence 
we  find  Demosthenes'  speaking  of  ol  Sriaorai  Koi  ol 
iyKexTTiiihoL.     For  the  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  Sfiiiof  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  he  had  to  pay 
such  Sijiioi  a  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions 
under  the  name  of  kyiiTrjTCKOv.'' 

ENCTE'TIKON  {kyKT^TiKov).  (Vid.  Enctesis.) 
ENDEIXIS  (hSsi^ui)  properly  denotes  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al- 
leged to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  ofiBces  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who,  during 
their  liabiUty,  sat  in  court  as  dicasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life  ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens  ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (aniSeia) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
ment (anfiia  Kara  npoara^iv),  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  (Emo-rciT-j^f),  who  wrongly  refused  to  take  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  ;°  against  mal- 
efactors, especially  murderers  (which  Schomann 
thinks  was  probably  the  course  pursued  when  the 
time  for  an  apogoge  had  been  suffered  to  elapse), 
traitors,  ambassadors  accused  of  malversation,' 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.'"  The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecu- 
tor was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also  called 
hSei^iC,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who  might  be 
the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the  thesmothe- 
tBB,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor  (KaKovpyo() 
being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven  were  the 
officers  applied  to.  (Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  It  then 
became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest  or  hold 


1.  (Addi*:am.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Veter.  a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  in 
Bibl.  Grai,,  xiii.,  Exhibitum,  4to,  Lips.,  1826.)— 2.  (Aiistot.,  H. 
A.,  v.,  17. -Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 3.  (Plant.,  Amph.,  IV.,  i., 
4.— Compare  Liv.,  xxxv.,  10  ;  xli.,  27.)— 4.  (Od.,  ii.,  319  ;  xxiv., 
300.)-5.  (Plato,  De  Rep.,  it.,  12,  p.  371.)— 6.  (Lei.  Seg.,  p. 
SOe.)— 7.  (Biickh,  Pnbl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  24.) 


1.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1.)— 2.  (ii.,  3,  286.)— 3.  (Demostli.,  De  Cor. 
p.  265,  7.— Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript.,  i.,  p.  725.)— 4.  (De  Halonn., 
p.  87,  7.)— 5.  (Valcken.  ad  Herod.,  v.,  23.)— 6.  (c.  Polycl.,  p 
1208,  27.)— 7.  (BBckh,  PuM.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  3.)— 8 
(Plato,  ApoL,  p.  32,  a.)— 9.  (Isocrat.,  c.  Callim.,  11.)— 10.  (Alia 
toph.,  Equit.,  278.— Andoc,  De  Reditu.,  82.) 
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ENOIKIOU  DIKE. 


to  ban  tl.e  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usual 
steps  for  bringing  hinj  to  trial.  There  is  great  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prose- 
cution of  this  kind.  Heraldus'  ridicules  the  idea 
that  it  was  invariably  a  capital  punishment.  The 
accuser,  if  unsuccessful,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
a  malicious  charge  ^xj^evdov^  hvSei^euc  VK^dwog^). 

E'NDROMIS  (,h6po/ji(),  a  thick,  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  called  "  endromis"  be- 
cause those  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
(ev  i^pofia)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated.  Not- 
withstanding its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance,  it 
was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
the  cold  by  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome.' 
Ladies  also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  descrip- 
tion {endromidas  Tyrias*)  when  they  partook,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the  palaes- 
tra. Moreover,  boots  {vii.  GoTHnBNirs)  were  called 
hSpojiiSef  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  running.' 

EN'DYMA  (EV(5v/ia).     (Firf.  Amictds.) 

ENECH'YRA  (ivixvpa)-  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  {i)  irpoBecfiia),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  mepyj- 
ftepog,  or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  privileged  to  seize  upon  (a-\paa6ai)  his 
goods  and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation 
for  non-compliance.'  The  property  thus  taken  was 
called  ivixvpa,  and  slaves  were  generally  seized 
before  anything  else.'  This  "  taking  in  execution" 
was  usually  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit, 
and  who,  if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a 
seizure,  had  his  remedy  in  a  S'licti  e^ovX^c ;  if  with 
personal  violence,  in  a  dU?!  akiof.'  On  one  occa- 
sion, indeed,  we  read  of  a  public  oiBcer  {vjTTjpcni; 
■xapa  T?j<;  apx^c)  being  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  perhaps, 
to  he  a  witness  of  a  seizure ;  but  this  was  in  a  case 
where  public  interests  were  concerned,  and  conse- 
quent upon  a  decision  of  the  /3ovX^.'  The  same 
oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  English- 
men would  consider  a  case  of  "  assault  and  tres- 
pass," committed  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  defendant's 
house,  though  the  amount  of  damages  which  had 
been  given  {f/  Karadiini)  was,  according  to  agree- 
ment, lying  at  the  bank  (^irj  ry  -pa-ac^y),  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
«-ere  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
lliey  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  (5i'/o7  ;3/lu6?;f,  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  &c.  They  were,  in  fact,  dies 
non  in  Athenian  law.'" 

ENG'YE  (,iyyv!i),  bail  or  sureties,  were  in  very 
frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
affairs  of  the  Athenians.  Private  agi-eements,  as, 
for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators," 
or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive,'"  were 
corroborated  by  the  parties  reciprocally  giving  each 


1.  (Animadv.  m  Salm.,  IV.,  ix.,  10.)— 2.  (Herald.,  IV.,  ii.,  13. 
~Viil.  Schiimaun,  Do  Com.,  175.— Att.  Proc,  230.)— 3.  (Juv., 
in.,  103.— Mart.,  iv.,  10 1  .xiv.,  126.)— 4.  (Juv.,  vi.,  246.)— 5. 
(Callim.,  Hymn,  inDian.,  16.— In  Dcliim,  238.- Pollui,  Onom., 
iii.,  155 ;  vii.,  93.— Branck,  Anal.,  ni.,  206.)— 6.  (Domosth.,  c. 
Meicl.,  540,  21.— trip.,  ad  l<x.~Vid.  Aristoph.,  Nubes,  35.)— 7. 
(Athcn.,  xiii.,  612,  c.)— 8.  (Dcmosth.,  c.  Euorg.,  1153.)— 9.  (Id., 
c.  Euerg.,  1149.)— 11.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  518.- Hudtwalcker, 
Dia!t.,p.  132.)— 11.  (Domosth.,  0.  Apatur.,  892-899.)— 12.  (De- 
mofth.,  c.  Panttcn.,  978,  11  1 
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other  sureties  ;  and  the  same  took  place  gtnerallj 
in  all  money-lending  or  mercantile  transactions, 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  persons  under- 
took to  farm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters,  bail  or  sureties  were  provideil 
upon  two  occasions :  first,  when  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guarantied  that  the  accused  should 
be  forthcoming  at  the  trial ;  and,  secondly,  whcL 
security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfaction  of  ihe 
award  of  the  court.  In  the  first  case,  bail  was  very 
generally  required  when  the  accused  was  other 
than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action  were 
public  or  private ;  but  if  of  that  privileged  class, 
upon  no  other  occasion  except  when  proceeded 
against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixis,  Ephegesis,  oi 
Eisangelia.  Upon  the  last-mentioned  form  being 
adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  bail  was  not  ac- 
cepted. The  technical  word  for  requiring  bail  of 
an  accused  person  is  Kareyyvdv,  that  for  becoming 
surety  in  such  case,  e^eyyvuadai.  Surety  of  the 
other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit 
upon  two  occasions  only  :  first,  when  a  citizen  as- 
serted the  freedom  of  a  person  detained  in  slavery 
by  another ;  and,  secondly,  when  a  litigant,  who 
had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  before  the 
arbitrator  (SiaiTTiTfig),  had  recommenced  his  action 
within  the  given  time  (^7  oiaa  Sikji).  After  the 
judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required  in  all 
mercantile  and  some  other  private  causes ;  and 
state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  remam  in 
prison  tUl  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timocrates,'  allowed 
to  go  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  within  a  limited  pe- 
riod. If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  default, 
the  surety  was  bound  to  make  it  goal,  or,  if  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  by  an  h/yftig  ikri, 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  obligation  was  undertaken.'  If,  however, 
a  person  accused  in  a  public  action  by  one  of  the 
forms  above  mentioned  failed  to  appear  to  take  his 
trial,  his  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment  that 
such  person  had  incurred  by  contempt  of  court; 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  appears,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon,'  that  the  law  allowed  the  bail 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private  con- 
finement.* 

ErrXHS  AIKH.     {Vid.  ExoTE.) 

*EN'HYDRUS  (evvipoc),  in  all  probabihtv  the 
Otter,  or  Lulra  vulgaris.  "Schneider  makes  the 
hvSpi;  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  same.  Schneider  and 
Gesner  agree  that  the  Aarof  of  the  same  Greek 
writer  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  evidpof,  al- 
though he  wishes  to  distinguish  them  from  one  an- 
other."' That  the  Muslela  Lulra  is  the  hvipk  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  Mosaic  of  Praeneste.  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  Romaic  names  of  the 
Otter,  pidpa,  is  very  similar  to  the  Polish  Wijdra.' 

ENOI'KlOr  AIKH  {hoiKiov  SIkji).  An  action 
brought  (like  our  trespass  for  mesne  profits  after  a 
successful  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the  rents 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  his 
being  kept  out  of  possession.  If  the  property  re- 
covered were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word),  the  action  for  rents 
and  profits  was  called  napnov  Hkt;.  It  seems,  from 
tlie  language  of  the  grammarians,  that  these  actions 
could  be  brought  to  try  the  title  to  the  estate,  as 
well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Perhaps 
both  the  tenement  and  the  intermediate  profits 
might  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  the  proceeding 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure  in  one 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  712-716.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c  Apa- 
tnr.,  901,  10.)— 3.  (IIoI.,  i.,  7,  I)  39.)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  ProccB, 
515.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  Tiji.,  7.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.)— • 
(Walpole'a  Memoira,  toI.  i ,  p.  267.J 
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part  of  the  demand  would  involve  the  loss  of  the 
whole  cause.  Thus  the  title  of  a  party  to  the  land 
itself  might  have  expired,  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
held  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ;  yet  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  recover  certain  by-gotie  profits  from  one 
who  had  dispossessed  him.  Therefore  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  SiKai  h.  and  nap.  might,  in  'prac- 
tice, be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  rents  and 
profits  only  were  the  subject  of  claim.  We  are 
told  that  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judgment  in  one 
of  these  actions,  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
oialttf  dUri  might  be  commenced  against  him,  of 
which  the  effect  was,  that  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
right  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  defendant.  Schomann  observes  that  this 
was  a  circuitous  proceeding,  when  the  plaintiff 
might  take  immediate  steps  to  execution  by  means 
nf  entry  and  ejectment.  His  conjecture,  however, 
that  the  oiala^  diKi;  was  in  ancient  times  an  impor- 
tant advantage,  when  real  property  could  not  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  in  execution,  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 
S  the  laws  of  other  nations,  which,  being  (in  the  in- 
fancy of  civilization)  framed  by  the  landowners 
only,  bear  marks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights.  He  remarks,  also, 
that  the  giving  to  the  party  the  choice  between  a 
milder  and  a  more  stringent  remedy,  accords  with 
the  general  tenourand  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
We  may  add  that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  viz.,  where  a  plaintiff  has  obtained 
a  judgment,  he  has  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  execution,  or  bringing  an  action  on  the  judg- 
ment ;  though  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  consid- 
ered the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 
and  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  facility  with 
which  executions  can  be  levied.  At  Athens  the 
ifoiiXi^f  &'(£?/,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  effica- 
cious remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  conse- 
quences, as  explained  under  Embateia.' 

ENOMOTIA.     {Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98, 100.) 

ENSIS.     (Vid.  Gladius.) 

EN'TASIS  ((vTaai().  The  most  ancient  col- 
umns now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  the  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obe- 
lisk, converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the 
base  to  the  neck  between  two  even  lines  ;  a  mode 
of  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace  and  ap- 
parent solidity.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling  line, 
called  entasis,'  was  given  to  the  shaft,  which  seems 


1    (Meier,  Alt  Proc.,  741'.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  2.) 


to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  combining  grace 
and  grandeur  in  the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  on 
the  left  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Posidfinia  (Paistum),  which 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now  remaining ; 
that  on  the  right  shows  the  entasis,  and  is  from  a 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  same 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis,'  and  the  other  at  Romei, 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicius." 

*EN'TOMA  (Ivmiia),  INSECTA,  INSECTS 
"  Aristotle  and  Pliny  used  the  terms  hrofia  and  in- 
secia  respectively  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
latter  is  applied  by  Baron  Guvier  and  the  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  include  the  Crusta- 
cea in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  Lin- 
naeus with  singular  want  of  judgment.  The  met- 
amorphosis of  insects  is  coiTectly  described  by  The- 
ophrastus,  c/c  xa^Tn/f  yap  xp^^o-^^h^  "'^  ^^  TavTi]^  i/ 
ijjixv-  By  Ka/iirri  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Larva 
or  Eruca,  L.,  and  by  ;tpt)(;alAi'f,  the  Chrysalis  or 
Pupa,  L. :  the  rjivxv  is  the  Imago,  L."^ 

EPANGELTA  {knayyeTua).  If  a  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  incurred  aniiia,  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  forfeited. 
(Yid.  Atimia.)  But  as  it  sometimes  might  happen 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  uri/iog, 
had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on  accusa- 
tion, draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
arijioL,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself,*  and  demand  of  him  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  examination  of 
his  conduct  {doKiiiacia  tov  piov),  and  this  demand, 
denouncement,  or  threat,  was  called  cnayyslta,  or 
e-jrayyeXia  SoKifiaaiac.  The  impeached  individual 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,'  and  if  he 
was  convicted,  a  formal  declaration  of  an/xia  fol- 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  iKajyeTiia 
with  SoKifiaoia,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymes ;  but  from  the  statements  made  above,  it 
is  evident  that  the  SoKijiaaia  is  the  actual  trial,  while 
the  sTTayyeXia  is  only  the  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
the  SoKifiaaia :  hence  the  expression  i:Trayyi?i?.eiv 
SoKi/iaaiav.'  Other  writers,  such  as  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
knayyeXla  and  Ivdst^t;  :  the  latter  is  an  accusation 
against  persons  who,  though  they  had  been  declared 
uTi/ioi,  nevertheless  venture  to  assume  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  public  assembly,  whereas  cTray 7. 
E/lm  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were 
only  threatened  with  an  accusation  for  the  first 
time.'  Wachsmuth'  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  prjTopiKTi  ypa<j>ij  to  be  connected  or  identi- 
cal with  the  iTvayyeXia ;  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  real- 
ity quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  un- 
lawful things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right 
to  come  forward ;  whereas  the  kr^ayycUa  was  a  de- 
nunciation, or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orator 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EP'ARITOI  {knapirot),  a  select  corps  of  Arca- 


1.  (PiianeBi,  Itagnif.  de'  Rom.,  tav.  31,  fig.  C.)— 2.  (Ibid.,  fig 
I'^r^'  S^'^i'^?'  Append.,  s.  v.)-4.  (.ffischin.,  c.  Timarch.,  p 
i  2t'-  (Po""^'  Onom.,  viii.,  43.— Suidas.  s.  v.  hayycXia.)— 
6.  (Schomami,  De  Comit.,  p.  232,  note  8,tninsl.)— 7.  (Meier 
Att.  Proc  p.  210.— Schomann,  De  Comil ,,  p.  232,  note  7,  trajid. 
— «.  (Hellen.  Alterth.,  i.,  l,p.  294.)  •  •■         '  1 
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ilian  troops,  who  appear  to  have  been  held  in  high 
estimation  by  their  countrymen.' 

EPAU'LIA.     (Vid.  Makriage,  Greek.) 

EPEUNACTAI  (kmvvanTai)  were  a  class  of  cit- 
izens at  Sparta,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  ofT- 
spring  of  slaves  and.  the  widows  of  Spartan  citi- 
zens. Theopompus  tells  us'  that  in  the  Messenian 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  great  losses  which  they 
sustained,  the  Spartans  married  the  widows  of  those 
who  were  slain  to  Helots,  and  that  these  Helots  were 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  iirev- 
vaKTai.  Diodorus'  also  calls  the  partisans  of  Pha- 
lanthus  cTievvaKTai.     (Vid.  Paetheniai.)* 

EPHEBEUM.     (.Vid.  Gymnasium.) 

EPHE'BUS  (ifri^oi)  was  the  name  of  Athenian 
youths  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  18.' 
The  state  of  i^rfiEia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law  did 
not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  lifiriioi,  did  not  re- 
ceive all  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  but  from  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Harpocration,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  t(pij6eia,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  l<jnj6oi,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
names  of  young  men,  at  the  time  they  became  l^jy- 
6oi,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic  regis- 
ters, for  Lycurgus'  uses  the  expressions  £^)/6oj' 
yiyveaBat  and  d{  to  hfj^tapxinov  ypafi/iareiov  iyjpa- 
ipeadat  as  synonymous.  The  statement  of  Harpo- 
cration and  Photius  is  therefore  probably  nothing 
but  a  false  inference  from  the  fact,  that  young  men, 
before  the  completion  of  theur  20th  year,  were  not 
allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  puMic  assem- 
bly ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  arose  out  of  the  law  which, 
as  Schomann'  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athe- 
nian should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchic  registers 
before  the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  20th  year.  (Vid.  Docimasia.) 
From  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus,' 
we  see  that  some  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  were 
conferred  upon  young  men  on  becoming  l<j>7i6oc : 
Demosthenes  himself,  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  upon 
his  patrimony,  and  brought  an  action  against  his 
guardians ;  one  Mantitheus'  relates  that  he  mar- 
Tied  at  the  age  of  18 ;  and  these  facts  are  stated  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  must  infer  that  their  occur- 
rence had  nothing  extraordinary,  but  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  custom. 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  SoKi/iaaia,  the  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  citizen,  and  part- 
ly  whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  developed  and 
strong  to  undergo  the  duties  which  now  devolved 
upon  hiin.'°  Schomann"  believes  that  this  Soxt/iaala 
only  applied  to  orphans,  but  Aristophanes  and  Plato 
mention  it  in  such  a  general  way,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.     After  the 

1.  (Xon.,  IIoU.,  vii.,  4,  I)  22,  33,  34  ;  5,  ^  3.— Mem.  do  I'Aoad. 
des  Inscrip.,  xxxh,,  p.  234. — Ilesych.,  e.  v.  'ETzapdijToi  (road 
'EnipiToi). — Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  li.,  p.  419,  note  m. — Wach- 
smuth,  i.,  2,  p.  204.)— 2.  (Athon.,  vii.,  p.  271,  d.)—3.  (Mai, 
Eic.  Vat.,  ]i.  10.)— 4.  (Thirlwoll,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  353.— 
MilUer,  Dor,  iii.,  3,  4  5.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onam.,viii.,  105.— Harpo- 
ci-at.,  B.  V.  'Eirtifcrcf  'IWTioat.) — 6.  (c.  Leocmt.,  p.  189.) — 7. 
{Do  Comit.,  p.  71,  transl.)— 8.  (p.  814,  &C.— Compare  c.  One- 
tor.,  p.  868.)— 9.  {Demo.?th.,  c.  Bceot.  de  Doto,  p.  1009.)— 10. 
(Aristopli.,  Vesp.,  533,  with  the  schol. — Domosth.,  c,  Onetor.,  p. 
868.— Xen.,  De  Rep.  Alh.,  c.  3,  ^  4.— Plato,  Ciito,  p.  51,  with 
Stallbauio's  note,  p.  174,  Eng.tnmsl.) — 11.  (1.  c.) 
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SoKi/iaaia,  the  young  men  received  in  the  assembly 
a  shield  and  a  lance ;'  but  those  whose  fathers  had 
fallen  in  thedefenceof  their  country  received  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  in  the  theatre.'  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the  e^Boi  took  an 
oath  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Aglauros,'  by  which 
they  pledged  themselves  never  to  disgrace  their 
arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades ;  to  fight  to  the 
last  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  its  altars  and 
hearths  ;  to  leave  their  country,  n(  t  in  a  worse,  but 
in  a  better  state  than  they  found  it .  to  obey  the 
magistrates  and  the  laws ;  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and  finally  to  re- 
spect the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  This  solem- 
nity took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  (h 
apxaipeaiai-c),  and  the  festive  season  bore  the  name 
of  e^7J6ia.*  The  external  distinction  of  the  I^Soi 
consisted  in  the  x^o/ivc  and  the  Tiiraaoi.' 

During  the  tv/o  years  of  the  kfriieia,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
and  in  which  the  young  men  prepared  themselves 
for  the  higher  duties  of  full  citizens,  they  were  gen- 
erally sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of  m- 
pinoXoi,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  fortresses, 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  other  du- 
ties which  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Attica.' 

EPHEGE'SIS  (k^yriait)  denotes  the  method  of 
proceeding  against  sucli  criminals  as  were  hable  to 
be  summarily  arrested  by  a  private  citizen  (xii. 
Apagoge)  when  the  prosecutor  was  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  to  personal  risk  in  apprehending  the 
offender.'  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made  an 
application  to  the  proper  magistrate,  as,  for  instance, 
to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were  a  case  of  burglary  or 
robbery  attended  with  murder,'  and  conducted  him 
and  his  officers  to  the  spot  where  the  capture  was 
to  be  effected.  With  respect  to  the  forms  and  other 
incidents  of  the  ensuing  trial,  we  have  no  jiforma- 
tion ;  in  all  probability  they  differed  but  little,  if  at 
all,  from  those  of  an  apagoge.' 

♦EPHETMERON  (ipiiitpm),  I.  a  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  aufumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  iff/icpov  of  Theophrastus'"  and 
Nicander."  "  Dioscorides"  also  gives  it  as  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  his  ko^-xikov.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  he  describes  the  properties  of  another 
bfrifitpov,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Conrallaria  verticiUata."'' 

*II.  The  Ephemera,  L.,  or  May-fly.  "  The  name 
of  Ephemera  has  been  given  to  the  insects  so  called, 
in  consequence  of  the  short  duration  of  their  lives, 
when  they  have  acquired  their  final  form.  There 
are  some  of  them  which  never  see  the  sun ;  they 
are  born  after  he  is  set,  and  die  before  he  reappears 
on  the  horizon.'"* 

EPHES'IA  ('Efiaia),  a  great  panegyris  of  the  lo- 
nians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  lonians 
in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had,  like  all 
panegyreis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a  bond  of 
political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  race, 
and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis." The  Ephesia  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  and  Strabo,  and  the  former 
compares  it"  to  the  ancient  panegyris  of  Delos  (mi 
Delia),  where  a  great  number  of  the  lonians  as- 


1.  (Aristot.,  ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  V.  Aoici/ioMr/a.) — 2.  (.Slschin.,  c 
Ctes.,  p.  75,  ed.  Steph.— Plato,  Menei.,  p.  249,  with  Stallbauin'i 
note.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Lf  ?.,  438.— Pollui,  Onom.,  nil., 
106.) — 4.  (Ismus,  De  Apollod.,  c.  28. — Demosth.,  c.  Loochar.,  p 
1092.)— 5.  (Hemsterhuis  ad  PoUuc.,  i.,  164.)— 6.  (PoUax,  Onom., 
viii.,  106. — Photius,  s.  v.  ntpho^os. — Plato,  De  Leg.,vi.,760,  c.) 
—7.  (Deraosth.,o.  Andtot.,  p.  601.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att.Proc,p.76.) 
—9.  (Meier,  Att.Proc.,  p.  246.)— 10.  (H.  P.,  ix.,  16.)— 11.  (Alei., 
250.)— 12.  (iv.  84.)— 13.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.)— 14.  (Griilith'i 
Cuvier,  iv.,  p.  313.)-  15.  (Diunys.  Hal.,  Antiq.  Kom.,  iv.,  p.  2S9, 
ed.  Sylburg.— StrTibo,  liv.,  1,  p.  174,  ed.  Tauchmtz.)— 16.  (l"- 
104.) 
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sembled  with  their  wives  and  children.  Respect- 
ing the  particulars  of  its  celebration,  we  only  know 
that  it  was  accompanied  with  much  mirth  and  feast- 
ing, and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Ephesian  goddess.'  That  games  and  contests  form- 
ed, liliewise,  a  chief  part  of  the  solemnities,  is  clear 
from  Hesj'chius,"  who  calls  the  Ephesia  an  dyuv 

From  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  and  Stra- 
bi)  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was  only 
a  panegyris  of  some  lonians,  perhaps  of  those  who 
lived  in  Ephesus  itself  and  its  vicinity.  Thucydides 
seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it  with  the  De- 
lian  panegyris,  which  likewise  consisted  only  of  the 
lonians  of  the  islands  near  Delos  ;  and  Strabo,  who 
calls  the  great  national  panegyris  of  all  the  lonians 
in  the  Panionium  the  kolvti  ■Kavfiyvpii;  tuv  'Iuvuv, 
applies  to  the  Ephesia  simply  the  name  navrjyupis. 
It  may,  however,  have  existed  ever  since  the  time 
when  Ephesus  was  the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia. 

EPH'ESIS.     (Vid.  Appellatio,  Greek.) 

EPHESTRIS  (t^EBTpli)  was  a  name  applied  to 
any  outer  garment,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
IjiaTiov  and  chlamys.* 

EPH'ETAE('E^^rai).  The  judges  so  called  at 
Athens  were  fifty-one  in  number,  selected  from  no- 
ble families  {JipiarivSriv  alpedivre^),  and  more  than 
filly  years  of  age.  They  formed  a  tribunal  of  great 
antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Pollux^  ascribed 
their  institution  to_Draco  ;  moreover,  if  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,'  one  of  Solon's 
laws  ((ifovef)  speaks  of  the  courts  of  the  Ephets 
and  Areiopagus  as  coexistent  before  the  time  of 
that  legislator.  Again,  as  we  are  told  by  Pollux,' 
the  Ephetee  formerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of  five 
courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  they 
had  to  try.  In  historical  times,  however,  they  sat 
in  four  only,  called,  respectively,  the  court  by  the 
Palladium  (to  cm  IlaAAaA'u),  by  the  Delphinium  (to 
em  Ac^<j)ivi<j),  by  the  Prytaneium  (to  im  UpvTavcic)), 
and  the  court  at  Phreatto  or  Zea  (to  tv  ipeaTTo'fi). 
At  the  first  of  these  courts  they  tried  cases  of  unin- 
tentional, at  the  second  of  intentional,  but  justifia- 
ble homicide,  such  as  slaying  another  in  self-de- 
fence, taking  the  life  of  an  adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant 
or  a  nightly  robber.'  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instrument  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  seashore  at  the  Peirffius,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (r^f  y^f  fiy  dirTdfievo^),  the  judges  sitting 
close  by  him  on  shore.'"  Now  we  know  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wilful  murder  was,  by  So- 
lon's laws,  intrusted  to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes"  in  connexion 
with  the  four  courts  in  which  the  Ephetee  sat. 
Moreover,  Draco,  in  his  Qea/ioi,  spoke  of  the  Ephe- 
ta  only,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in 
cases  of  murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity.  HenceMiJller"conjectures  that  the  court 
of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included  in  the  five 
courts  of  the  Ephetse,  and  infers,  moreover,  the  ear- 
ly existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens,  resembhng  the 
Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  jurisdic- 


I.  (Strabo,  1  c.)— 2.  (s.  v.j — 3.  (Compare  Paus.,  vii.,  2,  tf  4. — 
MuUer,  Dor.,  ii.,  9,  4  8.— BBcldi.,  Corp.  Inscript.,  ii.,  n.  2909.)— 
4.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  iv.,  38. — Lucian,  Dial.  Meretr.,  9,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
301,  ed.  Reitz.— Dial.  Mort.,  10,  ^  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  366.— Contempl., 
14,  p.  509.— Becker,  Chariklcs,  ii.,  p.  358.)— 5.  (viii.,  125.)— 6. 
(Solon.,  c.  190—7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Wachsmuth,  II., 
!.,  p.  321  )— 9.  (Plato,  Leg.,  ix.,  p.  874.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aris- 
tocr  ,  p  644.)— 11.  (1.  c.)— 12.  (Eumenid.,  i  65.) 


tion  in  cases  cf  homicide.'  The  name  of  'E^Etai 
given  to  the  membeis  of  this  council  was,  as  he 
conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting  a  li- 
cense to  avenge  blood  (oj  tiiaSL  Tip  dvSpo^ovip  Tciv 
iivdpTiluTriv)  than  from  their  being  appealed  to,  or 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which, 
before  the  time  of  Draco,  had  belonged  to  the  kings." 
If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  becomes  a  question. 
Why  and  when  was  this  separation  of  the  courts 
made  ■!  On  this  subject  MiiUer  adds,  that  when 
an  act  of  homicide  was  not  punished  by  death  or 
perpetual  banishment,  the  perpetrator  had  to  re- 
ceive expiation.  (Fid.  Banishment,  Greek.)  Now 
the  atonement  for  blood,  and  the  purification  of  a 
shedder  of  blood,  came  under  the  sacred  law  of 
Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had  lost  their  polit- 
ical power.  (Vid.  Exegetai.)  Consequently,  the 
administration  of  the  rites  of  expiation  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  none  but  an  aristocrat- 
ical  court  like  that  of  the  Ephetae  would  be  compe- 
tent to  grant  permission  of  expiation  for  homicide, 
and  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies  connected  witli 
it.  Accordingly,  that  court  retained  the  right  of  de- 
cision in  actions  for  manslaughter,  in  which  a  tem- 
porary flight  was  followed  by  expiation,  and  also  in 
cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  whether  from  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  latter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
petrator) to  acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  re- 
quiring a  hke  expiation.'  For  acts  of  wilful  mur- 
der, on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  was  eithei 
death  or  aufoyia,  and,  therefore,  no  expiation  (ko.- 
dapoLf)  was  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  such  cases,  so  that  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection against  their  being  tried  by  the  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  though  its  members  did  not  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  which  Miiller  alle- 
ges in  support  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  if  they  are 
valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separation 
alluded  to  was  eflfected  when  the  Athenian  nobdity 
lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a  timocracy 
or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted  for  an  ar- 
istocracy of  birth.  This,  as  is  well  known,  happen- 
ed in  the  time  of  Solon. 

I,astly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Ephetai 
sufficiently  explain  the  statement  in  Pollux,*  that 
their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  became  at 
last  an  object  of  ridicule. 

EPHI'PPIUM  (aaTpdSii,  i(p'n77riov,  [(pmTrecov ),  a 
Saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (cm  TpiTuiv  iTrirou*),  yet  they  com- 
monly used  one,  and  from  them  the  name,  together 
with  the  thing,  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans.*  It 
has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  use  of  saddles 
was  unknown  until  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
But  Ginzrot,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
carriages,'  has  shown,  both  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  the  pictures  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses 
at  Herculaneum,  and  from  the  expressions  employ- 
ed by  J.  Caesar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term 
"ephippium"  denoted  not  a  mere  horsecloth,  a  skin, 
or  a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  wool  or  cloth,  was  covered  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  (cingu- 
lum,  zona)  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  an- 
cient saddles' appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  thus  far 
different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched  upon 
the  hard  frame  was  probably  of  stuffed  or  padded 


1.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  41.)— 2.  (Pollux,  1.  c.)— 
3.  (Plato,  Leg.,  ix.,  p.  864  and  875.)— 4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (Xen.,  De  Re 
Equest.,  vii.,  5.)— 6,  (Varro,  De  He  Rust.,  ii.,  7.— Cisar,  B.  G 
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cloth  rather  than  leather,  and  that  the  saddle  was, 
as  it  were,  a  cushion  fitted  to  the  horse's  back. 
Pendent  cloths  {aTpu/iara,  strata)  were  always  at- 
tached to  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  animal ; 
but  it  was  not  provided  with  stirrups.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  use  of  stirrups,  the  horses,  more  partic- 
ularly in  Spain,  were  taught  to  kneel  at  the  word  of 
command,  when  their  riders  wished  to  mount  them. 
( Vid.  tlie  annexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
at  Herculaneum,  and  compare  Strabo,  III,,  i.,  p.  436, 
ed.  Sieb. ;  and  Silius  Italicus,  x.,  465.) 


The  cloths,  which  were  either  spread  over  the 
saddle  or  hung  from  it  on  each  side,  were  often 
dyed  with  different  colours  {"  Jam  purpura  vestial 
armos  ;'"  ephippia  fucata-),  and  were  sometimes 
rendered  still  more  ornamental  by  the  addition  of 
fringes. 

The  term  "  Ephippium"  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  "  sella,"  and  the  more 
specific  expression  "sella  equestris." 

EPHORI  ('E0opo£)-  Magistrates  called  ''E^opot 
or  overseers  were  common  to  many  Dorian  consti- 
tutions in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrene  and 
the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples :  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in  early 
ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephors  were 
Irzumnoi,  i.  e.,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  of- 
fice.' The  ephoralty  at  Sparta  is  classed  by  Herod- 
otus' among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Since, 
however,  the  ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle 
which  contains  a  general  outline  of  the  constitution 
ascribed  to  him,'  we  may  infer  that  no  new  powers 
were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator,  or  in  the  age 
of  which  he  may  be  considered  the  representative. 
Another  account  refers  the  institution  of  the  Spar- 
lan  ephoralty  to  Theopon.pus  (B.C.  770-720),  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  this  office  witli  a  view  of 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  jus- 
tified the  innovation  by  remarking  that  "  he  handed 
down  the  royal  power  to  his  descendants  more  du- 
rable, because  he  had  diminished  it.'"  The  incon- 
sistency of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  complica- 
ted by  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  the  Third,  who'  is 
represented  to  have  stated  that  the  ephors  were 


1.  (Claud.,  Epiffr.,  X.,  3fi.)— 2.  (Apul.,  De  Deo  Socr.)— 3. 
(Heracl.  Pjnt.,  4.)— 4.  (i.,  65.)-5.  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.,  6.)— 6. 
(Ariilo-.,  Polit.,  v.,  9.)— 7.  (Plutarch,  Uloom.,  10.) 
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originally  appointed  by  th'e  kings,  to  act  for  them  m 
a  judicial  capacity  (wpof  to  Kpivccv)  during  their  ab- 
sence from  Sparta  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  gradual  usurpations  that  these 
new  magistrates  had  made  themselves  paramount 
even  over  the  kings  themselves.  Now,  according 
to  some  authorities,'  Polydorus,  the  colleague  of 
Theopompus,  and  one  of  the  kings  under  whom  the 
first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  743-723)  was  completed, 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  conquered  Messenian  ter- 
ritory to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  portions 
of  land  possessed  by  the  Spartans — an  augmenta- 
tion which  implies  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Spartan  citizens.  But  the  ephors,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus 
the  franchise  at  Sparta  was  extended  to  a  new  class 
of  citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones  (vTrofieiovei),  the  eph- 
or.«  would  thenceforward  stand  in  a  new  position 
wiih  respect  to  the  kings,  and  the  councillors  (oi 
yepovTEc)  vi'ho  were  elected  from  the  higher  class. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  kings,  the  ephors  usurped,  or  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  powers  which  did  not  originally 
belong  to  them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes, 
their  authority  may  have  been  so  far  altered  as  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  office, 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powers,  toolt 
place  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  Again,  as 
Mr.  Thirlwall  observes,  "  if  th^  extension  of  the 
ephoralty  was  connected  with  the  admission  of  an 
inferior  class  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  com- 
parison which  Cicero"  draws  between  the  ephoralty 
and  the  Roman  tribunate  would  be  more  applicable 
than  he  himself  suspected,  and  would  throw  a  hght 
on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  ephors  being 
all-powerful,  though  the  class  which  they  more 
especially  represented  enjoyed  only  a  hmited  fran- 
chise."^ But,  after  all,  the  various  accounts  which 
we  have  been  considering  merely  show  how  difier 
ent  were  the  opinions,  and  how  little  historical  the 
statements,  about  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.* 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  investigate  the 
functions  and  authorities  of  the  ephors  in  historical 
times,  after  first  observing  that  their  office,  consid- 
ered as  a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council, 
and  in  that  respect  peculiar  to  Sparta  alone  of  the 
Dorian  states,  would  have  been  altogether  incoD- 
sistent  with  the  constitution  of  I.ycurgus,  and  that 
their  gradual  usurpations  and  encroachments  were 
facilitated  by  the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  connected 
with  the  five  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  name- 
ly, the  four  KCi/iat,  Limnse,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  Cynosu- 
ra,  and  the  IIoAif,  or  city  properly  so  called,  around 
which  the  nufiai  lay.'  They  were  elected  from  and 
by  the  people  (ef  dnavTuv),  without  any  qualification 
of  age  or  property,  and  without  undergoing  any 
scrutiny  {ol  tvxovtei)  ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  re- 
marks,' the  d^/iof  enjoyed  through  them  a  partici- 
pation in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
precise  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  but 
Aristotle'  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile;  and 
Plato'  describes  their  office  as  iyyit  r^f  /cX)j/)ur^f 
Svvd/ieuc,  words  \*hich  may  apply  to  a  want  of  a 
directing  and  discriminating  principle  in  the  elect- 
ors, without  of  necessity  implying  an  election  by 
lot,  They  entered  upon  office  at  the  autumnal  sol- 
stice, and  the  first  in  rank  of  the  five  gave  his  name 


I.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  353,)— 2.  (De  Lej.,iii.i7: 
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to  the  year,  wliich  was  called  after  him  in  all  civil 
transactions.'  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  building  called  upxdov,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  foreigners  and  ambassadors 
were  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephors 
took  their  meals  together.' 

The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority,  on 
which  subject  Aristotle'  remarlis  that  they  decided 
in  civil  suits  {dkai  tuv  av/iSolaluv),  and  generally 
in  actions  of  great  importance  (Kpiaeuv  jie^'uXuv  kv- 
pioi') :  whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital 
crimes  (d'lKai  i^ovimi).  In  this  arrangement  we  see 
an  exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aristo- 
cratic composition,  while  civil  actions  were  decided 
by  popular  tribunals.  (Compare  Ephetae  and  Akei- 
opAiJns.)  But  with  this  civil  jurisdiction  was  uni- 
ted a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  possessed  by 
the  ephors  at  Cyrene  :  for  example,  the  ephors  pun- 
ished a  man  for  having  brought  money  into  the 
state,'  and  others  for  indolence.'  We  are  told,  also, 
that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  of 
the  young  men.'  Moreover,  something  like  a  su- 
perintendence over  the  la!ws  and  their  execution  is 
implied  in  the  language  of  the  edict,  which  they 
published  on  entering  upon  their  office,  ordering  the 
citizens  "  to  shave  the  upper  lip  (jiva-aica),  i.  e.,  to 
be  submissive,  and  to  obey  the  laws."  Now  the 
symbolical  and  archaic  character  of  this  expression 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ephors  exercised  such  a 
general  superintendence  from  very  early  times,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  "  that,  in  the  hands  of  able 
men,  it  would  alone  prove  an  instrument  of  unlim- 
ited power  "' 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther  in- 
creased by  the  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies  {ev- 
Smai)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates,  on 
which  Aristotle'  observes  that  it  was  a  very  great 
gift  to  the  ephoralty  {tovto  6e  rri  i^opda  fiiya  Xiav 
TO  dCipov).  Nor  were  they  obliged  to  wait  till  a 
magistrate  had  completed  his  terra  of  office,  since, 
even  before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deposition."  Even  the  kings  themselves 
could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as  Cleom- 
enes  was  for  bribery,  SupoSonia"),  though  they  were 
nut  obliged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there 
till  it  had  been  repeated  three  times."  In  extreme 
cases,  the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, and'  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 
the  great  court  of  justice."  If  they  sat  as  judges 
themselves,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  Miil- 
ler,  to  impose  a  fine,  and  compel  immediate  pay- 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  in  any  case,  great  as  was 
their  judicial  authority,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 
laws.'* 

In  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  great- 
ly increased ;  and  this  increase  appears  to  have 
been  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  put 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 
it,  and  were  constituted  its  agents  and  representa- 
tives." When  this  connexion  arose  is  matter  of 
conjecture ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Astero- 
pus,  one  of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  extension 
01  the  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  of 
Theopompus,  probably  about  B.C.  560.     That  it  was 
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not  known  in  early  times  appears  from  the  circrnn 
stance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phi, which  regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
made  no  mention  of  the  functions  of  the  ephors,' 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  power  which  such  a 
connexion  gave,  would,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
make  themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that' they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors;"  dismissed  them  from 
the  state;'  decided  upon  the  government  of  de- 
pendant cities;*  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  other 
persons  to  treaties  of  peace ;'  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  out  troops  when  they  thought  necessary.'  In 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  and  the  agents  of  the  pub 
lie  assembly,  being,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  respect  is  farther  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that,  after  a  declaration  of  war, 
"  they  intrusted  the  army  to  the  king  or  some  other 
general,  who  received  from  them  instructions  how 
to  act,  sent  back  to  them  for  fresh  instructions, 
were  restrained  by  them  through  the  attendance  r/> 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale,  summoned  before  a  judicia; 
tribunal,  and  their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  ephors.'"  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  representative  character  is  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,*  who  informs  us  that  the  ephors,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  state  (vncp  t^c  ToXcuf ),  received  from 
the  kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law ;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephors,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings  be- 
came completely  under  their  control.  For  example, 
they  fined  Agesilaus'  on  the  vague  charge  of  trying 
to  make  himself  popular,  and  interfered  even  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  other  kings ;  more- 
over, as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,"  they  could 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias. 
We  know,  also,  that  in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  council 
of  war  ;  the  three  who  remained  at  home  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury, 
which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
College  of  Five.  But  the  ephors  had  still  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  reUgious  foundation,  which 
enabled  them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  {Si'  crCiv  ivvm),  as  we 
are  told,  they  chose  a  oalm  and  cloudless  night  to 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  from  their  functions 
until  an  oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration."  The 
outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority  also  were  as- 
sumed by  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kept  their 
seats  while  the  kings  passed  ;  whereas  it  was  not 
considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings  to  rise  in 
honour  of  the  ephors.'" 

The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ephors 
occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify  the  state- 
ment of  Miiller,  "that  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissolu- 
tion." In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  observes,  that  from 
the  excessive  and  absolute  power  (horipavvoi)  of 
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the  ephors,  the  kings  were  obliged  to  court  them 
{Sijfiayayelv),  and  eventually  the  government  be- 
came a  democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  Their 
relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  too  {uveijievri  Si- 
aira),  he  idds,  was  contr,ai-y  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  we  may  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  first  carried  through 
the  law  permitting  a  free  inheritance  of  property  in 
contravention  of  the  regulation  of  Lycurgus,  by 
which  an  equal  share  in  the  common  territory  was 
secured  to  all  the  citizens. 

The  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy  ;  for  we  find  that  in  la- 
ter times,  the  ephors,  instead  of  being  demagogues, 
invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles  and  priv- 
ileges. The  case  of  Cinadon,  B.C.  399,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  being  representatives  of  the  whole 
community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  (v-nioiieio- 
UEf )  as  of  the  higher  (bjiomi)  class  of  citizens,  that 
Wachsmuth'  supposes  the  iijiioc,'  from  and  by  whom 
the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the  whole  body  of 
privileged  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  most  emi- 
nent {Ka?iol  nayaBoi)  of  whom  were  elected  to  serve 
as  yipovTrc.  This  supposition  is  not  itself  improba- 
ble, and  would  go  far  to  explain  a  great  difficulty  ; 
but  any  analysis  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
for  and  against  it  is  precluded  by  our  limits.'  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  the  ephors  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and  Cle- 
omenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the  ephoralty, 
and,  accordingly,  Cleomenes  murdered  the  ephors 
for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office  (B.C. 
225) ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the  Romans. 
EPI'BATjE  (hmiaTai)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na- 
vy, and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
also  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplitae,  peltasts, 
and  cavalry.*  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  number 
of  epibatae  on  board  a  trireme  was  ten.  Dr  Arnold' 
remarks,  that  by  comparing  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95,  with 
c.  91,  94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatae  as  the 
complement  of  thirty  ships ;  and  also,  by  comparing 
ii.,  92,  with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  com- 
plement of  forty  ships ;  and  the  same  proportion  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  h.,  76,  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides,  vi.,  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatae 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  Ik  tov  Karakoyov  on  the  expedition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number  of 
forty  epibatae  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,* 
Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,'  "  belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  naval  tactics,  when  victory  depended 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  than  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  seamen  ;'  and 
it  was  in  this  very  point  that  the  Athenians  impro- 
ved the  system,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  imCu.- 
Tm,  and  relying  on  the  more  skilful  management  of 
their  vessels." 

The  epibatae  were  usually  taken  from  the  Thetes, 
or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens ;'  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  the 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  (c/c  naTaT^oyov)  were 
compelled  to  serve  as  epibatae.'" 
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The  term  is  sometimes,  also,  applied  by  the  Romaa 
writers  to  the  marines,'  but  they  are  more  usuallj 
called  elassiarii  milites.    The  latter  term,  however 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  at 
the  marines  (classiariorum  remigiu  vehi"). 
EPIBLE'MA.     (Vid.  Amiotus.) 
EPIB'OLE  {kiriSol^),  a  fine  imposed  by  a  magig. 
trate,  or  other  official  person  or  body,  for  a  misd©. 
meanour.    The  various  magistrates  at  Athens  had 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal  ju- 
risdiction ;  i.  e,,  for  certain  offences  they  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  a 
fixed  amount ;  if  the  ofiender  deserved  farther  pun- 
ishment, it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.     Thus,  in  case  of  an  injury  done 
to  orphans  or  heiresses,  the  archon  might  fine 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serious  na- 
ture) bring  them  before  the  court  of  Helisa.'    Upon 
any  one  who  made  a  disturbance,  or  otherwise  mis- 
behaved himself  in  the  public  assembly,  the  proedri 
might  impose  a  fine  of  fifty  drachms,  or  else  bring 
him  for  condign  punishment  before  the  senate  of 
500,  or  the  next  assembly.*     The  senate  of  500 
were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  500  drachms.' 
The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  (km6o?.l'v 
iTzeSa'/.e)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasury  of- 
ficers (^ETTcyfxlipeiv,  or  eyypdfetv  Tolg  ^pdicTopaiVj  or 
eyypd(jtei.v  tC>   Srifiociu),  whereupon,  like  all  other 
penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we  shonld 
say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or  recovered 
by  the  collectors.*    If  it  were  made  payable  to  the 
fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by  the  function- 
aries who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund  (ra/jioi). 
There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or  superior  court.' 
As  under  the  old  Roman  law  no  magistrate  could 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thhty 
sheep,  so,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  fines  were  of  ver) 
small  amount  at  Athens.    How  greatly  they  in- 
creased afterward  (as  money  became  more  plentifijl, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  Biickh.' 

These  k7n6o7^ai  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (-1/J7- 
fiara)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  magis- 
trate or  other  person  who  instituted  the  proceeding 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  Karriyopclv),  was  said 
Ti/ijifia  £TiiypuTpaa6ai,  as  the  court  or  jury  were  said 
Ti/jdv,  "  to  assess  the  penalty,"  which  always  de- 
volved upon  them,  except  where  the  penalty  was 
one  fixed  by  law  (i/(  twk  vdfiuv  c-tKci/ievTi  fi;/iia),  in 
which  case  it  could  not  be  altered.' 
EPICHEIROTONIA.     (Fid.  CiiEiEOTosiii,  Ec-   ' 

CLESIA.  p.  386.) 

EPICLE'RUS  (eKiKlripog,  heiress),  the  name 
given  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
family  name  and  property  of  every  citizen.  This 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  by  adop- 
tion (fiuToij/atf) ;  If  he  had  a  daughter,  the  inherit- 
ance was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grandson, 
who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal  ancestor. 
If  the  father  died  intestate,  the  heiress  had  not  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  bound  to  marry  her 
nearest  relative,  not  in  the  ascending  line.    Upon 
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Rich  person  making  his  claim  before  the  archon, 
whose  duty  it  was  iTn/isldaBai  tuv  emK^jjpav  xal 
rCni  oIkuv  tuv  e^cpvfov/iivuv,^  pubhc  notice  was 
given  of  the  claim ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
pute it,  the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
(kmSUaacv  avT(j>  ttiv  ikWhipov).  If  another  claim- 
ant appeared  (oji^infriTelv  avrif)  r^f  sirtK.),  a  court 
was  held  for  the  decision  of  the  right  (iiadmaaia 
Tjjs  eniK.),  which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  (ye'vouf  xar'  uyxta- 
Teiav).  Even  where  a  woman  was  aheady  married, 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man 
with  a  better  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
bnner  wives  in  order  to  marry  heiresses.' 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
property ;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee  was 
obliged  to  marry  her.'  If  the  daughter  was  poor, 
and  the  nearest  relative  did  not  choose  to  marry 
her,  he  was  bound  to  give  her  a  portion  correspond- 
ing to  his  own  fortune.* 

TJie  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property  until 
she  had  a  son  of  full  age  {em  diere;  7i6ijaavTa),  who 
was  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal  grandfather's 
family,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate.  He  then 
became  his  mother's  legal  protector  (avpioi;),  and 
was  bound  to  find  her  maintenance  (alrov).  If 
there  were  more  sons,  they  shared  the  property 
equally.' 

When  there  was  but  one  daughter,  she  was  called 
£WLtc2.Tjpos  eiri  iravTi  TUi  oiK(p.  If  there  were  more, 
they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners,  and 
were  severally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.'  Illegitimate  sons  did  not 
share  with  the  daughter,  the  law  being  vodij)  /i?/ 
slvai  ayx^'^TEiav  /lyd'  Upuv  fiijQ'  oaiuv.'' 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  archon;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  lier  husband 
or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  oflfender,  called  KaKCtatDQ  Eiaayye'kla.^ 

EPICLINTRON.     (Jii.  Lectds.) 

EPIDAURIA.     {Vid.  Eleusinia,  p.  396.) 

EPIDEMIURGI.     {Vid.  Demiurgi.) 

EPIDICASIA  {twiSiKaaia,  KTJipov)  was  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  legatee  or  heir,  other  than  the 
natural  descendant  and  acknowledged  successor, 
obtained  legal  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  claimant 
was  said  %ayxavnv  or  mtdiKd^eaBai  tov  KTJjpov,  and 
the  property  itself  termed  IwldiKov  until  it  was  formal- 
ly awarded  to  its  rightful  owner.  Notice  of  a  claim 
of  this  kind  might  be  given  to  the  archon  eponymus 
during  any  month  in  the  year  except  Scirrophorion, 
and  that  magistrate  was  bound,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  and 
exposed  to  pubhc  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indict- 
ment or  declaration  {ypaf^  or  ^l^fjf)  in  an  ordinary 
lawsuit.'  After  this  it  vpas  recited  by  the  herald  in 
the  first  ensuing  regular  assembly  of  the  people 
(CTpi'jz  imsXriaig.),  and  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  was  again  made  before  the  archon,  who  for- 
mally assigned  the  property  to  the  claimant.  If, 
however,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 
a  diadicasia  ensued  between  them  and  the  original 
suitor.  {Vid.  Diadicasia.)  An  analogous  proceed- 
mg  took  place  when  the  surviving  issue  of  tlie  de- 
ceased consisted  of  one  or  more  daughters  only  (em- 
KlTipoi,  irnKTiyplTidec,  Trarpovxoi,  iyx^npoi-,  or  imva- 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1076.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Onet.,  Ar- 
gum. ;  c.  Eubul.,  1311.— Is:bus,  De  Pyrrh.  Hiered.,  78.-3. 
(IsK'JS,  De  Anst.  Hisred.,  19.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Maoart.,  1067  ) 
—5.  (Issns,  De  Pyrrh.  Hajred.,  59 ;  De  Cir.  Haired.,  40  — De- 
mosth., <:.  Steph.,  1134,  1135.)-6.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  117,  tec. 
-feus  De  Cir.  Hired.,  57  58.)-7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Makrt., 
1067.— Anstoph.,  A^es,  1552.)— 8.  (Iseus,  De  Pyrr.  Hiered.,  76 
-Meier,  Att.  Proc    p  269;  460,  46S.)-9.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p'. 


jiaTidei),  in  which  case  the  person  in  whose  favour 
the  will  of  the  deceased  had  been  made ,  the  near- 
est male  relative  (ayxi-orei^'),  or  if  several  daughters 
had  been  left  with  their  portions  to  different  persons, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  to  prefer 
their  claim  to  the  archon.  The  proclamation  by 
the  herrald  followed,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
an  estate  was  the  subject  of  the  petition  ;  arx'  the 
paracatabole,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  estate  oi  por- 
tion, was  deposited  as  a  forfeit,  in  case  they  failed 
to  establish  their  claim,  by  the  other  parties  that 
undertook  a  diadicasia.'     (Yid.  Epiclerus.) 

EPID'OSEIS  (tinS6aci()  were  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, either  in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  whioh  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  the  state.  When  the  ex 
penses  of  the  state  were  greater  than  its  revenue, 
it  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and,  after  explaining  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  then  rose,  and  mentioned  what 
they  would  give  ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  anything  remained  silent,  or  retired  privately 
from  the  assembly."  The  names  of  those  who  had 
promised  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amount  of 
their  contributions,  were  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi, 
where  they  remained  tiU  the  amount  was  paid.^ 

These  kvMaei.^,  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  weahhy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  trierarehy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.*  We  read  that 
Pasion  furnished  1000  shields,  together  with  five 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense.' 
Chrysippus  presented  a  talent  to  the  state  when 
Alexander  moved  against  Thebes ;'  Aristophanes, 
the  son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachmae  /or 
an  expedition  against  Cyprus ;'  Charidemus  End 
Diotimus,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  SOO 
shields  ;*  and  similar  instances  of  liberality  are  men- 
tioned by  Bockh,'  from  whom  the  preceding  exam- 
ples have  been  taken. '•" 
EPIGAMIA.  (Fid.  Marriage,  Greek.) 
EPI'GRAPHEIS.  (Fid.  Eisphora,  p.  392.) 
EPIMELE'TAE(£7«/iE;i)jTat'),  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  'Em/iE^iyr^f  riji  KoLvrj^  npoaodov,  more  usually 
called  TOfiiac,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.     (Fid.  Tamias.) 

2.  'Ei^i/icTujiTat  TUV  fiopiuv  ''E\atuv  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagites  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive-trees." 

3.  ''EirifLeXTiral  tov  ''E/iKopiov  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  (Fjd.  Emporiitm.)  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot." 
They  had  the  entire  management  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer- 
cial laws."  According  to  Aristotle,'*  it  was  part  of 
their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  corn  which  had  been 
brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium  ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  only  one  third  could  be  carried  away 
to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Peireeus." 

4.  'ETti^eAj^Tai  tuv  MvaTTipiav  were,  in  connexion 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eleusin- 


1.  (Meier,Atl^Proc.,p.461,470.)-2.  (Plutarch,  Alcib.,  10 
— Phocion,  9.— Demosth.,  c.  Moid.,  p.  567;— Theoohrait  ri,,r 
22.-Athen»^,  iv^,  p.  168,  e.)-3.1ls.us,  Do  Trg  ,'p  Ti' 
cd.  Reiske.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  566, 23.)— 5  (DemMth 
0.  Steph.,  1,  1127,  12.1-6  (Demosth!;  c.  Phorm.,  p.  mlT^f-^ 
I  ■  (Lysias,  Pro  Anstoph.  boms,  p.  644.)— 8.  (Demosth  Pro  r„ 
ron.,  p.  a65,18.)-9.  (Pub.  EoL  of  Athens,™?  3770"  ^S 
ua°T284  tr?!"'™'  ^°™'-'  P-SSa-l-ll.  (lVsia3,'Aie^ 
J??'  '■  oA  V="'^- J?""!"^'^'-  ^-  ^■)-yi-  (Demosth?,  c  La- 
8  fi/;  li'  '  ?;  ^^'"^'■'  "•  1324.-Dinarch„  c.  Aristog.,  p 
81,82.)-14.  (ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  T.)-15.  (Bockh,  Pub.  Ecou  rf 
Athens,  I.,  p.  67,  111.— Meier,  Att.  Pkc    p.  86.) 
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EPISTATES. 


EPISYNTHETICI. 


ian  mysteries.  They  were  elected  by  open  vote, 
and  were  four  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  cho- 
sen from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one  from  the 
Eumolpidae,  and  one  from  the  Ceryces.' 

5.  'ETTifiE^.TjTal  TLiv  vEuptuv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
dockyards,  formed  a  regular  dpxrji  and  were  not  an 
extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
thenes,' jEschines,^  and  the  inscriptions  published 
by  Bockh,'  in  which  they  are  sometimes  called  oi 
apxovTEs  iv  Tolc  veupi'oif,  and  their  office  designated 
an  upxv-^  We  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions 
that  their  office  was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  number.  It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  from  those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  shipping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  rig- 
ging, tools,  &c.  (.tsKtvri),  belonging  to  them.  They 
also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  seaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  doKi/iaar^^,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
such  matters.'  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  various  kinds  of  military  okev^,  which  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war,' 
which  were  afterward,  however,  intrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people.' 
They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persons 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks,'  and  also  to  get 
in  what  was  due.'"  We  also  find  that  they  sold  the 
rigging,  &c.,  of  the  ships,  and  purchased  new,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own 
responsibility."  They  had  ^ye/iowaK  SiKaarripiov  in 
conjunction  with  the  dTToaroXelt  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  own  department."  To  assist  them 
in  discharging  their  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
{ypa/ifLaT€v^^^)  and  a  public  servant  {dTjfioaco^  tv  Tolg 
reupioif'*).  For  a  farther  account  of  these  inspect- 
ors, see  Bockh,  Urkunden,  &c.,  p.  48-64. 

6.  'EKiiiE?i,j]Tal  Tuv  (fivXuv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
fvXai  or  tribes.     {Vid.  Teibds.) 

*EPIME'LIS  (ETTf/ijzA^f),  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Mespilus  Germani- 
cus,  L.'^ 

*EPrOLUS  (^TTioAoc),  an  insect  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  same,  most  probably,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  the  irvpavcTTif  of  ^lian.  Schneider 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Acarus  telanus^  L.,  or  Red 
Spider." 

*EPIPACTIS  {kTrnzaKTig),  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Herniaria  glabra.  .  Nothing  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, is  determined,  with  regard  to  this  herb,  by 
Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  other  botanical  writers." 

EPIRHE'DIUM.     (Firf.  Rheda.) 

EniSKHi'lS  -tETAOMAPTTPiaN.  (Firf.*ET- 
AOMAPTTPIQN  AIKH.) 

EPIS'COPOI  (ImaKOTToi)  were  inspectors,  who 
were  sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject 
states.  Harpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also 
called  (pv'Xan.e^.  It  appears  that  these  ^m'oKojrot  re- 
ceived a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  presided.'" 
•  EPISTATES  (cn-tuTOrT/f),  which  means  a  person 
placed  over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct 


1.  (Ilarpocrat.  and  Suid,  a.  v. — Demosth.,  c.  Moid.,  p.  570,  6.) 
—2.  (c.  Eucrg.  ct  Macs.,  p.  1145.)— 3.  (c.  Ctesiph.,p.  419.)— 4. 
("Uikundon,  ubor  das  Seowcson  dcsAttisches  Staates,"  Berlin, 
1840.)— 5.  (No.  xvi.,  b,  104,  etc.— No.  x.,  c,  125,— No.  xiv.,  c, 
122,  138.)— 6.  (Bilckh,  ibid..  No.  ii.,  56.)— 7.  (No.  xi.,  m.)— 8. 
(Ni>.  xvi.,  o,  195.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  ct  Mnes.,  p.  1145.) 
—10.  (Id.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  612.)— 11.  (No,  xiv.,  h,  190,  cSEc,  com- 
pared with  Nos.  xiv.,  xvi.,  «.)  — 12.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerff.  ct 
MncB.,  p.  1147.)— 13.  (No.  xvi.,  4,  165.)- 14.  (No.  xvi.,  4,  135.) 
— 15.  (Paul.  jEgin.,  vii.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 16.  (Aris- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  26.— .filian,  N.  A.,  xii.,  8.— Adams,  Append., 
1.  v.)  — 17.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  106. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 18. 
(AriHtoph.,  Aves,  1022,  &c.,  witli  schol. — Ilarpocrat.,  s.  v. — 
Bilcllh,  Pabl.  Econ.,  i.,  p.  211,  319.— SchOmnnn,  Aiitiq.  Juris 
Pub.  Grajc,  p.  432,  18.) 
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classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state,  name 
ly,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of 
the  people,  respecting  whose  duties,  see  the  arti- 
cles BocLE,  p.  168,  and  Ecclesia,  p.  386,  and  also 
of  the  directors  of  the  public  works  (^TnataTdL 
TUV  67]fioatov  Ipyciv).  These  directors  had  difTereni 
names,  as  TeLxo'!zoLoi,  the  repairers  of  the  walls ; 
TpiTipoTTOLoi,  the  builders  of  the  triremes  ;  ra^pozoioi, 
the  repairers  of  the  trenches,  &c. ;  all  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  frc  m  each :  but  tl  e 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  reixo-aowi ' 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  public 
works  had  the  superintendence ;  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that.  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena  Polias,  we  find  miaTarai  mentioned.' 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the  care  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  {iionoioi,'  hia- 
Tarai  rdv  vdurov*). 

The  directors  received  the  money  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  these  works  from  the  public  treasur>' 

EPI'STOLA.     (Vid.  Constitdtio.) 

EPIST'OLEUS  (CTiffroArif)  was  the  officer  sec- 
ond in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded  to 
the  command  if  anything  happened  to  the  vavupxoc 
or  admiral.'  Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other 
allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Sparta 
to  request  that  Lysander  might  be  again  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  navy,  he  was  sent  with  the 
title  of  £'m.aToXev(,  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did 
not  permit  the  same  person  to  hold  the  office  of 
vavupxo(;  twice.' 

EPISTY'LIUM,  the  architrave  or  low  9r  member 
of  an  entablature  (coronix)  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  column.'  AA'hen  an  inlercolumniation  was 
of  the  kind  called  arsostyle,  that  is,  when  the  col- 
umns were  more  than  three  diameters  apart,  the 
epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood  instead  of 
stone ;'  a  construction  exemplified  by  the  restora- 
tion in  the  annexed  woodcut"  of  the  Doric  portico 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  Forum  at  Pom- 
peii. The  holes  seen  at  the  back  of  the  frieze  re- 
ceived the  beams  which  supported  an  upper  gallery. 


EPISYNTHETICI  {i'jviavveeTiKoi),  an  ancient 
medical  sect,  so  called  because  they  heaped  up  in  a 
rrianner  {i'KiavvTiBrifii),  and  adopted  for  their  own 
the  opinions  of  different,  and  even  opposite,  schools. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Method 


1 

Econ. 


(iEschin.,  c.  Ctcs..  p.  400,  422,  425.)-2.  (Baclh,  PnV 

of  Athenii,  i.,  p.  272.)- 3.  (JJschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  419.)-« 

(Plutaith,  Them.,  31.— Schiimann,  Antiq.  Juris  Pub,  GrEC.,  F 
247.)— 5.  (^schin.,  c.  Ctcs.,  p.  425.)— 6.  (.Xen.,  HeU.,  I.,  1.. 
23 ;  iv.,  8,  i  11  ,  v.,  I,  «  5,  6.— Sturz,  Lex.  Xen.,  s.  v.)-- 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  I,  «  7.)-8.  (Fcstus,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Vitruv.,  ui.,  S' 
—10.  (Pompeii,  vol  i.,  p.  143.) 


EPITROPOS. 

ici  (md.  Methodici'),  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Agathinus  of  Sparta,  the  pupil  of  Athensus,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.'  Galen  informs  us=  that  the  sect  was  also 
sometimes  called  kKXe/cnic^,  and  sometimes  (ktik^. 
{Vid.  Hectici.)  The  only  other  ancient  physician 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  Leonides  of  Alex- 
nndrea,*  who  is  supposed  by  Sprengel'  to  have 
lived  in  tlie  third  century,  as  he  himself  quotes  Ga- 
\en,'  while  Galen  never  mentions  him.  Little  is 
known  of  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  physicians, 
and  nothing  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us 
to  determine  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nearly 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Eclectici.    (Vjd.  Eclec- 

TICI.) 

EPITHALAMIUM.     {Vid.  Marriage.) 

♦EPITH'YMON  {imdvjimi),  a  weed  which  is  par- 
asitic on  thyme,  furze,  heath,  and  other  plants. 
AUston,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel  follow  Bauhin  in 
referring  it  to  the  Cuscuta,  Epithymus,  or  Lesser 
Dodder  of  Thyme.' 

EPITI'MIA  (E7nTi|Uia).  {Vid.  Atimia  ;  Civitas, 
Greek  d  259 ) 

EniTPlHPAPXH'MATOS    AIKH.      (Tad.    Lei- 

TODEGIA.) 

EniT'POnHS  rPA$H.  {Vid.  Epiteopos.) 
EPITROPOS  (cTrirpoTTOf),  which  signifies,  literal- 
ly, a  person  to  whom  anything  is  given  in  charge,' 
occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense 
of  a  guardian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardi- 
ans there  were  at  Athens  three  kinds  :  first,  those 
appointed  in  the  wUl  of  the  deceased  father ;  sec- 
ondly, the  next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as 
tutores  legitimi  in  default  of  such  appointment,  and 
who  required  the  authorization  of  the  archon  to  en- 
able them  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  such  persons  as  the 
archon  selected,  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
the  safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his  in- 
heritance during  his  minority,  besides  making  a 
proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
the  house  of  her  late  husband.  In  accordance  with 
these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  in 
all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward,  and  give 
in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital  {-ifiriiia)  when 
an  d(!(jiopd  (the  only  impost  to  which  orphans  were 
liable)  was  levied,  and  make  the  proportionate  pay- 
ment in  the  minor's  name.  With  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property,  two  courses  were  open 
to  the  guardian  to  pursue,  if  the  decease^  had  left 
no  will,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manage- 
ment, viz.,  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ 
it  as  he  best  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  (Jioi- 
Kdv),  or  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder  (jua- 
8ovv  Tov  olnov).  In  the  former  case,  it  seems  proba- 
ble' that  a  constant  control  of  the  guardian's  pro- 
ceedings might  be  exercised  by  the  archon  ;  and  a 
special  law  ordained  that  all  money  belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  vested  in  mortgages,  and  upon  no 
account  be  lent  out  upon  the  more  lucrative  but 
hazardous  security  of  bottomry.'" 

To  ensure  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
law  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
action,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia, 
against  a  guardian  who  maltreated  his  ward  {xoKa- 
Tfuf  optltavov),  or  a  ypacpij  sKtrpoTTTj^,  for  neglect  or 


1.  (Pseudo-Galen,  Introduct.,  c.  4,  p.  684,  ed.  KCilm.)  —  2. 
(Galen,  Deflnit.  Med.,  c.  14,  p.  353.)— 3.  (Ibid.)— 4.  (Pseudo- 
Galen,  Introduct,,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Hist,  de  la  M6d.) — 6.  (apud  Aetii 
Tetrab.,  iv.,  serm.  2,  c.  11,  col.  688.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  176.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  i.,  j).  819, 18.) 
—9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Onetor.,  i.,  p.  865,  17.)— 10.  (Suidas,  s.  r. 
"Eyyetoi'.) 
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injurj'  of  his  person  or  property ;  and  the  punish- 
ment, upon  conviction,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicasts.'  If  the 
guardian  preferred  that  the  estate  should  be  farmed, 
the  regular  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon 
let  the  inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took 
care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guaranty 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (aitoTiiijijia).  In  some 
cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  this 
course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  were  irregularly 
or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis,  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  free  citizen. 
The  guardianship  expired  when  the  ward  had  at- 
tained his  eighteenth  year,  and,  if  the  estate  hail 
been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in  the  market- 
place the  capital  he  had  received  to  trade  with,  and 
the  interest  that  had  accrued ;'  if,  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  -unsatisfacto- 
ry, the  heir  might  institute  an  action  iiri-poTv^f: 
against  his  late  guardian ;  tliis,  however,  was  a 
mere  private  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and 
epobelia  only  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon 
failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
|8/I,a6w  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.^ 

EPOBEL'IA  (^i-KuOe'kia),  as  its  etymology  implies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or  one  in 
six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (rifirifia)  of  sev- 
eral private  causes,  and  somelimes  in  a  case  of 
phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  failed  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  one  fifth  of  the  dicasts.'  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  such  was  invariably  the  case 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the  defendant  in 
the  cause ;'  though  in  two  great  classes,  name- 
ly, cross-suits  {avriypafai),  and  those  in  which  a 
preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  • 
original  cause  of  action  was  raised  (7tapajpa6ai),  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted.  As  tlie  object  of  the 
regulation  was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  that  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  pubhc  accusa- 
tions, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecutions. 

EPO'MIS  (C7r(j//if).     (Vid.  Tunica.) 

EPO'NYMOS  ('ETTOKD/iof ,  having  or  •  giving  a 
name)  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of  the 
consuls  at  Rome,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year.  {Vid.  Archon.)  The  expression 
k-uvvfioi  tCjv  Tj/uKiCiv,  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  have  been  forty,  likewise  applies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60th  year,  i. 
c,  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  Now,  as 
an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the  age 
of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under  whom 
they  had  been  enlisted  were  called  ctumj/zoj  tuv 


I.  (Meier,  Att,  Proc.,  p.  294.)— 2.  (Demosth,,  c.  Aphob.,  I, 
p.  832,  1.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  444,  <tc.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c 
Aphob.,  p.  834,  25.— c,  Energ.et  Mnes,,  p.  1158,  20,)— 5.  (Meiei; 
Att,  Proc.,  p,  730.) 
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ijXiKiCiv,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hiro- 
vv/iot  Tuv  ^D/Uiv.'  At  Sparta  the  first  of  .the  five 
ephors  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  there- 
fore called  f^o/iof  ^Trwj'D/iiOf." 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the  an- 
cients in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  institu- 
tions to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  {apxrijiTrt(^), 
from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also 
helieved  to  have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero 
became  its  apxiy^'''1Q  inaw/io;.  In  later  times 
new  institutions  were  often  named  after  ancient  he- 
roes, on  account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary 
connexion  which  was  thought  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thus  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  striking  instance  of  this  custom  are  the 
names  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthe- 
nes,  all  of  which  were  named  after  some  national 
hero.*  These  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  gen- 
erally called  the  etuw/ioi,  or  iTravv/ioc  tuv  (jniXCiv, 
were  honoured  with  statues,  which  stood  in  the 
Ceramicus,  near  the  Tholos.'*  If  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  itruvv/ioi,  whence  the  expression  ck- 
deivat  irpoadev  tuv  kiruvv/iuv,  or  Trpof  tov^  kiruvvfiov^.* 

*EPOPS  (ciroi/i),  a  species  of  Bird.  "  It  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  a  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  this 
was  the  Upupa  Epops,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Aves  of  Aris- 
tophanes.' Tereus  was  fabled  to  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  this  bird.  The  description  given 
by  Ovid'  in  relating  this  metamorphosis  is  very 
striking : 

"  Cui  slant  in  vertice  crista ; 

Prominet  immodicum  pro  longa  cuspide  rostrum  : 

Nomen  Epops  volucriy 

EPOPTAI.     {Vid.  Eleusinia.) 

EPOTIDES.     (,Vid.  Navis.) 

EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in  num- 
ber (Triumviri  Epulones),  were  first  created  in  B.C. 
198,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis,'  and  the  ban- 
quets given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  which 
duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the  pontifices." 
Their  number  was  afterward  increased  to  seven," 
and  they  were  called  Septemviri  Epulones  or  Sep- 
temviri  Epulonum  ;  under  which  names  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.'"  Julius  Caesar 
added  three  more,"  but  after  his  time  the  number 
appears  again  to  have  been  limited  to  seven.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  denarius  of  the 
Coelian  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span- 
heim,"  represents  on  the  reverse  an  Epulo  preparing 
a  couch  for  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Epulum  Jovis.  On  it  is  inscribed  L.  Caldus  VII. 
Vir  Epul. 


].  (Compare  Demosth.  ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  ^E:r(iJvu^ol,  and 
Bokker,  Anccdota,  p.  245.)— 2.  (Paus.,  iii.,  11,  *  2.)— 3.  (Dc- 
moHth.,  0.  Macart.,  p.  1072.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  Epitaph.,  p.  1397, 
Ac. — Paiu.,  i.,  .^.)— 5.  (Pans.,  i.,  5,  i)  1. — Suid.  and  Etymol. 
Maprn.,  B.  V.  *Eirwvu/iO(.) — 6.  (./I^schin.,  c.  Ctee.,  p.  59,  cil.  Steph. 
—Wolf,  Prolog,  ad  Demosth.,  Leptin.,  p.  133.)— 7.  (47.— Com- 
pare Lys.,  771.) -8.  (Met.,  vi.,  672.)— 9.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  1,  4  2. 
— Liv.,  xxxi.,  4. — Cell.,  xii,,  8.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  42.— Cic, 
Po  Orat.,  iii.,  19. — De  Ilanisp.  Respons.,  10. — Festus,  b.  v. 
Iiiiulonos.)  — 11.  (Gell.,  i.,  12.— Lucau,  i.,  002.)  — 12.  (Oiclli, 
In.^irjp.,  No.  590,  773,  2259,  2200,  2305.)— 13.  (Dion  Cass., 
xliii.  51.) — 14.  (De  Pi^st.  et  Usu  Numisin.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85.) 
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The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  n  ere  one 
of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Rome ; 
the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Pontifices,  xlugnres, 
and  Quindecemviri.' 

EPULUM  JOVIS.     {Vid.  Epulones.) 

EQUI'RIA  were  horse-races,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mars, 
and  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Martins.'  There 
were  two  festivals  of  this  name,  of  which  one  was 
celebrated  A.D.  III.  Cal.  Mart.,  and  the  other  prid. 
Id.  Mart.'  If  the  Campus  Martins  was  overflowed 
by  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mons  Coelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circum- 
stance the  Martialis  Campus.* 

EQUITES.  The  institution  of  the  Eqnites  is 
attributed  to  Romulus.  Livy^  says  that  Romulus 
formed  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  Ramnes,  Till- 
enses,  and  Luceres.  He  does  not  mention  the  num 
ber  of  which  these  centuries  consisted ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  300  celeres,  whom 
Romulus  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,' 
were  the  same  as  the  three  centuries  of  equites. 
Dionysius,'  who  does  not  speak  of  the  institution  of 
the  equites,  says  that  the  celeres  formed  a  body- 
guard of  300,  divided  into  three  centuries ;  and. 
Pliny'  and  Festus'  state  expressly  that  the  Roman 
equites  were  originally  called  celeres.     (Vid.  Ce 

LERES.) 

To  the  300  equites  of  Romulus,  ten  Alban  turms 
were  added  by  TuUus  Hostilius.'"  As  the  turma  in 
the  legion  consisted  of  30  men,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  different  number  in  these  turmae; 
and  the  equites  would  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
TuUus  Hostilius,  amount  to  600.  Tarquinius  Pris 
cas,  according  to  Livy,''  wished  to  establish  some 
new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and  to  call  them  by  his 
own  name,  but  gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  and 
only  douBled  the  number  of  the  centuries.  The 
three  centuries  which  he  added  were  called  the 
Ramnes,  Titiersf^s,  and  Luceres  Postcriores.  The 
number  ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  1200  in  all, 
which  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  Livy," 
but  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  number  in  the 
MSS.  is  different,  but  the  Florentine  and  the  Wor- 
mian have  1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gro- 
novius,  and  appears  the  most  probable.  Livy  has 
apparently  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  300  equites 
of  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  with  the 
Sabines  ;  which  Plutarch'^  alludes  to  when  he  says 
that  the  Roman  legion  contained  300  horsemen, 
and,  after  the  union  with  the  Sabines,  600. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  Livy" 
attributes  to  Servius  TuUius.  He  says  that  this 
king  formed  (scripsit)  12  centuries  of  equites  from 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ex  primoribus  civitatis) ; 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  of  the  three 
established  by  Romulus.  Thus  there  were  now  IS 
centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  new  centuries  proba- 
bly contained  the  same  number  as  the  six  old  cen- 
turies, if  the  latter  contained  1800  men,  the  former 
would  have  contained  3600,  and  the  whole  number 
would  have  been  5400. 

The  account,  however,  which  Cicero"  gives  is 
quite  different.  He  attributes  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He 
agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tarquinius  Priscus 
increased  the  number  of  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centuries  under  the  name 
of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  secundi  (not, 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  1;  Iviii.,  12.— Plin.,  Ep.,  x.,  3.-lii 
Walter,  Gcschichte  des  Rom.  Ecchts,  p.  183.)— 2.  (Fesltts,  s. 
v.— Vano,  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  13.— Muller.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  u.- 
859  ;  iii.,  519.)— 4.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Mart.  Campus.)— 5.  (i.,  13.)- 
6.  (Liv.,  i.,  15.)— 7.  (ii.,  13.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  ixjiii.,  9.)-9.  (s.  v.) 
—10.  (Liv.,  i.,  SO.)— 11.  (i.,  36.1-12.  (1.  c.)— 13.  (Rom.,  13 
20.)— 14.  (i.,  4S.)— 16.  (De  Rep.,  li.,  20.) 
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however,  posteriores,  as  Livy  states  ;  compare  Fes- 
m?.  «■  »■  Sex  Vesta) ;  but  he  differs  from  him  in 
stating  that  this  king  also  doubled  their  number 
after  the  conquest  oi  the  ^qui.  Scipio,  who  is 
represented  by  Cicero  as  giving  this  account,  also 
says  that  the  arrangement  of  the  equites  which  was 
made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  continued  unchanged 
to  his  day  (B.C.  129).  The  account  which  Cicero 
gave  of  the  equites  in  the  constitution  of  Servius 
TuUius  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words 
which  remain  are  duoiemginti  censu  maxima ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented 
the  division  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitution, after  he  had.  expressly  said  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 
continued  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio. 

Cicero  also  differs  from  Livy  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  equites.  Scipio  states,  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  "  De  Republi- 
ca,"  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased  the  original 
number  of  the  equites  to  1200,  and  that  he  subse- 
quently doubled  this  number  after  'the  conquest  of 
the  jEqui,  which  account  would  make  the  whole 
number  2400.  The  MS.,  however,  has  ooACCC, 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  milU  ac  ducentos ;  but, 
instead  of  this,  Zumpt'  proposes  to  read  ooDCCC, 
1800,  justly  remarking  that  such  a  use  of  ac  never 
occurs  in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the 
number  3600,  which  Zurapt  believes  to  have  been 
the  regular  number  of  tlie  equites  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Republic  It  appears,  however,  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  exact  number,  though  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  fixed, 
whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  5400,  3600,  or 
2400. 

Both  authors,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 
of  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state  (equus 
pnUicus),  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  Veil  as  a 
sum  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that  the 
expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 
•jnd  unmarried  females  ;  since,  says  Niebuhr,'  "  in 
a  military  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust  that 
the  women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
largely  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and 
of  the  Commonwealth."  According  to  Gains, ^  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight's  horse  was  called  ces 
egucstre,  and  its  annual  provision  <bs  hordearium. 
(Fid.  yEs  HoBDEAKiuM.)  The  former  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,*  to  10,000  asses,  and  the  latter  to 
2000  :  but  these  sums  aru  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  that 
126  years  afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of  penal- 
ties.' The  correctness  of  these  numbers  has  ac- 
cordingly been  questioned  by  some  modern  writers, 
while  others  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
largeness  of  the  sum.  Niebuhr'  remarks  that  the 
sum  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who 
had  to  be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh' 
supposes  that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
census  are  not  given  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  but 
in  the  reduced  asses  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when 
they  were  struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans, 
that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  original 
weight.  (Yid.  As,  p.  110.)  Zumpt  considers  that 
1000  asses  of  the  old  weight  were  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its  annual  provision  ; 
and  that  the  original  sum  has  been  retained  in  a 
passage  of  Varro  {equum  publicum  mille  assariorum'). 
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All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, 
received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  included 
in  the  18  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian  consti- 
tution ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of  another 
class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Livy'  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Veii, 
B.C.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  when  the 
Romans  had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters, 
all  those  citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune, 
and  no  horse  allotted  to  them  {guibus  census  equester 
erat,  equi  publici  non  erant),  volunteered  to  serve  with 
their  own  horses  ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  this  tune 
equites  first  began  to  serve  with  their  own  horses 
{turn  primum  equis  merere  equites  cceperunt).  The 
state  paid  them  (certus  numerus  arts  est  assignalus) 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  serving  with  their  own 
horses.  The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few 
years  before  ;"  and  two  years  afterward,  B.C.  401, 
the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry.' 

From  the  year  B.C.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights ;  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
equites  equo  publico,*  and  sometimes  Flexumines  or 
Trossuli,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  Gottling, 
is  an  Etruscan  word  ;'  and  another  class,  who  serv- 
ed, when  they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  centuries.  As 
they  served  on  horseback,  they  were  e:i!led  equites ; 
and,  when  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavalry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also 
called  equites  Romani ;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this 
title  was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  as  Pliny'  expressly  says, 
"  Equitum  nomen  subsistebat  i  i  turmis  equorum  pub- 
licoTumy 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  18  centuries,  receive  a 
horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  ■?  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  respectively  \ 
These  questions  have  occasioned  much  controversy 
among  modern  writers,  but  the  following  account  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory : 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  all  the  Ro- 
man citizens  were  arranged  in  difl'erent  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in  the  cen- 
turies of  equites  was  determined  by  the  same  quali- 
fication. Dionysius'  expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  families  ;  and  Cicero,"  that  they  were  of 
the  highest  census  (cctisu  maxima).  Livy'  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  prop- 
erty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites  ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Republic, 
that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  first  class.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  possessed  the  requisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  unblemished  (for  the  latter 
qualification  appears  to  have  been  always  necessary 
in  the  ancient  times  of  the  Republic),  was  admitted 
among  the  equites  of  the  Servian  constitution  ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  persons  in 
the  state  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Niebuhr,"  however,  supposes  that  the  qualification 
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of  pioperty  was  only  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  twelve  new  centuries,  and  that  the  statement  of 
Diopysius,  quoted  above,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
thef.e  centuries,  and  not  applied  to  the  whole  eight- 
een. He  maintains  that  the  twelve  centuries  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  plebeians  ;  and  that  the  six  old 
centuries,  which  were  incorporated  by  Servius  into 
his  comitia,  under  the  title  of  the  sex  auffragia,  com- 
prised all  the  patricians,  independent  of  the  amount 
of  property  which  they  possessed.  This  account, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458,  who 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to  serve 
on  foot.'  That  the  six  old  centuries  consisted  en- 
tirely of  patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  ple- 
beians would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted 
among  the  equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion ;  and  as  by  this  constitution  new  centuries 
were  created,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians 
would  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  whole  body  of  patricians,  or 
that  the  twelve  consisted  entirely  of  plebeians.  We 
may  suppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
the  six  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continue  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property ;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  twelve 
new  centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined 
to  plebeians  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
(■primores  civitatis),  not  in  the  commonalty. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  their 
prcperty  ;  forNiebubr  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts 
that  all  vacancies  were  filled  according  to  birth,  in- 
dependent of  any  property  qualification.  But  in 
course  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  increased, 
the  number  of  persons  who  possessed  an  equestrian 
fortune  also  increased  greatly ;  and  as  the  number 
of  equites  in  the  18  centuries  was  limited,  those 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  not  been  enrolled  in 
the  centuries  could  not  receive  horses  from  the  state, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct 
classes  of  equites,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received  hor- 
ses from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors,  who  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his  horse,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  agrarian,"  and 
also  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  equites  who  had  previotisly  served  at 
their  own  expense.  For  these  purposes  they  made, 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Forum  of  all  the  knights  who  possessed  public  hor- 
ses (equitalum  recognoscimt  ;'  equitum  ccnlurias  re- 
cognoscunl*).  The  tribes  were  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every  one, 
as  his  name  was  called,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leading  his  horse.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  some  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
have  been  published  by  Spanheim,'  and  which  are 
lopied  in  the  anni'-\('il  woodcuts.  The  first  is  a  de- 
narius of  the  Licinian  gens,  and  is  supposed  by 
Spanheim  to  have  been  struck  during  the  censor- 
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ship  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  censor  with 
Julius  Caesar.' 

The  next  is  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  coins  ol 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  which  the  emperor  is 
represented  sitting,  while  a,  knight  stands  before 
him  leading  his  horse.  The  word  censor  is  written 
underneath,  which  title  we  know,  from  Dion  Gas- 
sins,"  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors. 


If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with  the 
character  of  tlse  knight  or  the  equipments  of  his 
horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (iraduc  equum?) ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  him  unwor- 
thy of  his  rank,  they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of 
khigbts,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,*  or  ordered 
him  to  sell  it,'  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  that  the 
person  thus  degraded  should  refund  the  money 
which  hai  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  purchase ' 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharged,  were 
accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  were  then 
dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they  might 
have  deserved.' 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Equitum  Transvcclio, 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  procession 
started  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city, 
and  passed  through  the  city,  over  the  Forum,  and  by 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion  the 
equites  were  always  crowned  with  olive  chaplets, 
and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with  all  the 
honourable  distinctions  which  they  had  gained  in 
battle."  According  to  Livy,'  this  annual  procession 
was  first  established  by  the  censors  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  B.C.  304  ;  but,  according  to  Dionysius,'" 
it  was  instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near 
the  Lake  Regillus,  of  which  an  account  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  retain 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
tury to  which  he  belonged  1  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  but,  as  those  equites 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  were  only  obliged 
to  serve  for  ten  years  {stipendia,  aTpareiac),  under 
the  age  of  46,"  we  may  presume  that  the  same  rule 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  public  hor- 
ses, provided  they  wished  to  give  np  the  service. 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times  of  the 
Republic  a  knight  might  retain  his  horse  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  even  after  he  had  entered  the  senate, 
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provided  he  continued  able  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  a  knight.  Thus  the  two  censors  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  C.  Claudius  Nero,  in  B.C.  204,  were 
also  equites ;'  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  B.C.  185,' 
hadhimsplf  been  censor  in  B.C.  191.  This  is  also 
proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book'  of  Cicero's 
"  De  Republica,"  in  which  he  says,  equitatus,  in  quo 
aiiffragia  sunt  etiam  senatus ;  by  which  he  evidently 
means  that  most  of  the  senators  were  enabled  to 
vote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  consequence  of 
their  belonging  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  But 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  knights 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  horses  on  entering  the 
senate,  and,  consequently,  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
equestrian  centuries.  This  regulation  is  alluded  to 
in  the  fragment  of  Cicero  already  referred  to,  in 
which  Scipio  says  that  many  persons  were  anxious 
that  a  plebiscitufa  should  be  passed,  ordaining  that 
the  public  horj3S  should  be  restored  to  the  state, 
which  decref,  vras,  in  all  probability,  passed  after- 
ward ;  sincr,,  ?.s  Niebuhr  observes,*  "  when  Cicero 
makes  Sci'/o  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended, 
we  are  to  ),iippose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
but,  accorJjng  to  the  information  possessed  by  Ci- 
cero, wp.i  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio's 
discourse."  That  the  greater  number  of  the  equi- 
tes equo  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  senators 
from  the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  in  the  work  of  Q.  Cicero,  De 
Fetitione  Consulatus.^ 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have  hith- 
erto been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a  division 
of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  class  or 
ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  ;  and  the  equestrian  centuries 
were  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year  B.C.  123, 
a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestris,  was  formed 
in  the  state  by  the  lex  Sempronia,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  C.  Gracchus.  By  this  law  all  the  judices 
had  to  be  chosen  from  those  citizens  who  possessed 
an  equestrian  fortune.'  We  know  very  little  re- 
specting the  provisions  of  this  law  ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  18  years 
afterward,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judex  was  required  to  be  above  30  and  under  60 
years  of  age,  to  have  either  an  equus  publicus,  or  to 
be  qualified  by  his  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  senator.  The  number  of  judices  who  were 
required  yearly  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
preetor  urbanus.' 

As  the  nanie  of  equites  had  been  originally  ex- 
tended froni  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
to  those  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortunes  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny,' 
indeed,  says  that  those  persons  who  possessed  the 
equestrian  fortune,  but  did  not  serve  as  equites, 
were  only  called  judices,  and  that  the  name  of  equi- 
tes was  always  confined  to  the  possessors  of  the 
equi  publici.  This  may  have  been  the  correct  use 
of  the  term ;  but  custom  had  long  since  given  the 
name  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lex  Sempronia. 

After  the  reform  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  deprived 
the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being  chosen  as 
judices,  and  the  passing  of  the  lex  Aurelia  (B.  C.  70), 
which  ordained  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  serarii,  the 
influence  of  the  order,  says  Pliny,  was  still  main- 
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tained  by  the  publioani,'  or  farmers  of  the  public 
taxes.  We  find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  al- 
ways called  equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the 
farming  of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  was  not 
accustomed  to  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not 
possess  a  considerable  fortune.  Thus  the  publica- 
ni are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical 
with  the  equestrian  order."  (FiiJ.  Publicani.)  The 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  the  active  part  which  the 
knights  then  took  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  if 
Catiline,  tended  still  farther  to  increase  the  powei 
and  influence  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  "from 
that  time,"  says  Pliny,'  "it  became  a  third  body 
(corpus)  in  the  state,  and  to  the  title  of  Senatus 
Populusque  Romanus  there  began  to  be  added  Et 
Equestris  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  farther 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  lex  Roscia  Othonis,  passed 
in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  seats  in  the  theatre 
behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites,' 
which,  according  to  Cicero'  and  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus,'  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privi- 
lege, which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy'  when  he  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  wearing  the  clavus  angustus 
(vid.  Clavus,  p.  265),  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was 
originally  confined  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  of  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  character, 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  grandfather, 
which  had  always  been  required  by  the  censors  un- 
der the  Republic.  Property  became  now  the  only 
qualification  ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  grad- 
ually began  to  lose  all  the  consideration  which  it 
had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Thus  Horace  says,  with  no  small  degree  of 
contempt, 

*'  8i  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 
Plebs  eris^* 

Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  con- 
sisting of  those  equites  who  possessed  the  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfather.  He  permitted  this  class 
to  wear  the  latus  clavus,'  and  also  allowed  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  chosen  from  them  as 
well  as  the  senators,  and  gave  them  the  option,  at 
the  termination  of  their  office,  to  remain  in  the  sen- 
ate or  return  to  the  equestrian  order."  This  class 
of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special  title 
illustres  (sometimes  insignes  and  splendidi)  equiles 
Romani.^^ 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring  the  old 
qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grandfather, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  gold 
ring  unless  he  possessed  this  qualification.  This 
regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the  em- 
perors frequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the  eques- 
trian order.'"  When  private  persons  were  no  longer 
appointed  judices,  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class 
in  the  community,  like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased 
entirely;  and  the  gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  by  all  free  citizens.    Even  slaves,  after  their 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8.)— 2.  (ad  Att.,  ii.,  1,  I)  8.)— 3.  (l 
c.)— 4.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  99.)— 5.  (Pro  Mur.,  19.)— 6.  (li.,  32  )-7.  (i., 
35.)— S.  (Epist.,  i.,  1,  58.)-9.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  IV.,  x.,  35.)— lo! 
(Suet.,  Octav.,  40.— Dion  Cass.,  liv  ,  30.)— 11.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
li.,  4,  with  the  note  of  Lipsius,)— 12.  (PLn.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8.) 
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manumission,  were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special 
permission  from  the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  usually  granted,  provided  the  patronus  con- 
sented.' 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  18  equestrian  centu- 
ries. This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to  serve  as 
horse-soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  It  is 
evident  that  Caesar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  possessed  no 
Roman  cavalry.'  When  he  went  to  an  interview 
with  Ariovistus,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry 
with  him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust 
his  safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  therefore 
mounted  his  legionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses.^ 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers  ;  they  were  officers  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.* 

After  the  year  B.C.  50,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for 
some  years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
that  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Au- 
gustus, however,  took  upon  himself,  in  B.C.  39, 
the  praefectura  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius,' the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  (Iransmctio) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  (recognitio)  with  the  annual  procession 
Vransvectio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this  time 
hese  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps,  from 
which  aU  the  higher  officers  in  the  army'  and  the 
chief  magistrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad- 
mission into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
duction into  public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege ;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
inscriptions  that  such  a  person  was  equo  publico  ho- 
noratus,  exornalus,  &o.,  by  the  emperor.'  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admitted  into  this  body,  he  was 
excluded  from  all  civil  offices  of  any  importance, 
except  in  municipal  towns  ;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac- 
tual service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome,'  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  divided  into  six  turmas,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Sevir  eguitum 
Rom.,  turma  i.,  ii.,  &c.,  or,  commonly,  Sevir  turma, 


Coin  of  Commodus.* 


I.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  s.  3.)— 2.  (Cks.,  Bell.  Call.,  i.,  15.)— 3. 
(Id„  i.,  42.)— 4.  (Id.,  yu  ,  70  —13.11.  Civ.,  i.,  77  ;  iii.,  71,  ic.)— 
5  (Octav.,  38.)— 6.  (SuoL,  Oclav.,  SS  ,  tlaud.,25.)— 7.  (Orelli, 
Ir.scrip.,  N3.  3457,  313,  1229.)— 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  hx.,  9.)— 9. 
[Vid.  Spaoh.,  De  PncBt.  et  Usu  Numism., vol.  ii.,  v*  364) 
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or  Sevir  turmarum  eguitum  Roi/ianorum.  From  th» 
time  that  the  equites  bestowed  the  title  of  principa 
juventutis  upon  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grand- 
sons of  Augustus,'  it  became  the  custom  to  confer 
this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir,  upon  the  proba- 
ble successor  to  the  throne,  when  he  first  entered 
into  public  life  and  was  presented  with  an  equus 
publicus." 

The  practice  of  filUng  all  the  higher  offices  in  the 
state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  continued 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  government 
and  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Severus'  and  of  Caracalla,* 
and  perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
the  equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the 
command  of  the  Praefectus  Vigilum ;  but  they  still 
retained,  in  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valens, 
A.D.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporeal  punishment.' 

The  preceding  account  of  the  equites  has  been 
principally  taken  from  the  essay  of  Zumpt  ah-eady 
referred  to  ;  to  which,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of 
Marquardt,  Historic  Equitum  Romanorum  libri  iv., 
Berlin,  1840,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  those  points  which  have  been  necessa- 
rily treated  with  brevity  in  this  article.  Respecting 
the  Magister  Equitum,  vid.  Dictator,  p.  361. 

EQUULEUS  or  ECULEUS  was  an  instrument 
of  torture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  We 
have  no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.'  It  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evidence  ol 
slaves.' 

*EQUUS  (iJrn-of),  the  Horse.  The  native  coun. 
try  of  this  animal  is  unknown.  The  Horse  wai 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyptians,  who  appear 
to  have  had  an  excellent  breed,  and,  besides  those 
required  for  the  army  and  private  use,  many  were 
sold  to  foreign  traders  who  visited  the  country.' 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  public  games,  where  racing 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part,  always  induced  great 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  noble  animal.  The 
Greek  horse  appears  to  have  been  quite  small  in 
size,  if  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  proportions 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
forming  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Flaxman  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  eulogium  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  artist.  "  The 
beholder,"  he  remarks,  "  is  charmed  with  the  deer- 
like lightness  and  elegance  of  their  make;  and, 
although  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  from  the 
background,  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than 
nature,  we  can  scarcely  suffer  reason  to  persuade 
us  that  they  are  not  alive."  Horses  were  sold  in 
Attica  for  comparatively  high  prices,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  to 
extravagance  and  display ;  while  the  knights  kept 
expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  proces- 
sions at  the  festivals,  and  while  men  of  ambition 
and  high  rank  trained  them  for  the  games  and 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  among  the  young 
men,  an  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  which 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writers,  so 
that  many  persons  were  impoverished  by  keepitg 
them.     The  price  of  a  common  horse  was  three 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  3.— Monum.  Ancyr.)- S.  (Capitol.,  M. 
Anton.  Phil.,  6.— Lamprid.,  Commod.,  1.)— 3.  (Gniter,  Inscrip., 
p.  1001,  5.— Papinian  in  Dig.  29,  tit.  1,  s.  43.)— 4.  (Grnlfr,  p- 
379,  7.)— 5.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  6,  tit.  36.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil-,  c 
21,  compared  with  "certa  crux,"  c.  22.) — 7.  {Vid.  Sig^inius.  Da 
Judiciis,  iii.,  17. — Magius,  "  De  Eqmileo,"  in  Sallengre's  Nor- 
Thesaur.  Ant.  Rom.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1211,  <fec.)— 8.  (Wilkinson t 
Egyptians,  vol.  i.,  p.  20,  2d  series.) 
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minas ;  but  a  good  saddle-horse,  or  a  horse  for  run- 
ning in  chariot-races,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
cost  twelve  minas.  Sometimes,  however,  fashion, 
or  fancy  for  horses,  raised  their  price  beyond  all 
limits.  Thus  thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bu- 
cephalus.' The  Romans,  if  nature  had  not  furnished 
the  horses  with  a  proud  and  lofty  action,  used  to  tie 
rollers  of  wood  and  weights  to  their  pastern  joints, 
to  compel  them  to  hft  their  feet,  a  practice  particu- 
larly required  to  go  safely,  skilfully,  and  with  ease 
to  the  rider,  in  the  amble.  This  was  the  favourite 
pace  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  tried  their 
horses  by  a  bell,  and  other  loud  and  sudden  noises. 
Such  horses  as  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  serve 
with  the  troops,  were  turned  out,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
dismission,  were  branded  in  the  jaw  with  the  figure 
of  a  circle  or  a  wheel.  Virgil  says  that  the  fleet- 
est steeds  among  the  Greeks  came  from  Epirus ; 
the  studs  of  Corinth,  however,  were  also  remark- 
able for  their  excellence,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
back  by  the  register-books  to  Pegasus.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  horses  of  this  breed  with  a  kopfa 
on  the  shoulder,  whence  the  term  noTvivaTiag  (sc. 

ER'ANOI  {Ipavoi)  were  clubs  or  societies  estab- 
lished for  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both  so- 
cial and  generous.  The  term  Ipavog,  in  the  sense 
of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date.'  It  resem- 
bled our  picnics,  or  the  German  pikeniks,  and  was 
also  called  Selnvov  airb  anvpidoi  or  aizo  avfiSoXuv  : 
where  every  guest  brought  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
trouble)  one  was  deputed  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and 
was  afterward  repaid  by  contributions.  (_Vid.  Deip- 
NON.)  The  clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used 
to  dine  together  at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month ; 
and '  every  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion, which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
lpavo(,  and  the  members  ipaviarai.  If  any  member 
failed  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the  president, 
ipavapxnCt  also  called  ■Klriparri;  epdvov,  who  after- 
ward recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the  defaulter. 
WKripovv  Ipavov  often  means  simply  to  pay  the  sub- 
scription, as  ?.£l7r£iv  or  kKXei'treiv,  to  make  default.* 

There  were  also  associations  under  this  name  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree our  friendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which  they  af- 
forded was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  based  upon  any 
calculation  of  natural  contingencies,  but  was  given 
pro  re  nata,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood  in  need 
of  it.  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  appear  to  have 
kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular  subscriptions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  which  each  mem- 
ber was  expected  to  advance,  in  case  of  need,  was 
pretty  well  understood.  If  a  man  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  in  distress  for  money  from  any  cause,  he 
applied  to  the  members  of  his  club  for  assistance  ; 
this  was  called  crv^^iysiv  Ipavov :  those  who  advan- 
ced it  were  said  kpavl^eiv  aira  :  the  relief  was  con- 
sidered as  a  loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when 
in  better  circumstances.  Isaeus'  reckons  among  the 
assets  of  a  person,  eJ  ipavuv  o^Aii/iara  timzenpayjii- 
va,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  each  contributor 
Was  entitled  to  recover  the  sum  he  had  lent.  For 
the  recovery  of  such  loans,  and  for  the  decision  of 
other  disputes,  there  were  ipavmal  SUai,  in  which 
a  summary  and  equitable  kind  of  justice  was  ad- 
ministered. Plato'  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
matters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  his  RepubUc. 

Salmasius  contends  that,  wherever  the  term  epa- 

I.  (BScki,  Publ.  Boon,  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  101,  transl.)— 2. 
(Mitchell  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  23.)— 3.  (Hqu.,  Od.,  i.,  226.)— 4. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  821  ;  c.  Meid.,  547  ;  c.  Aristog.,  776.)— 5. 
(De  Hagn  Hired.,  294  )— 6  (Leg.,  li.,  p.  915.) 


vof  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  meant 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  regu- 
lar associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity ;  but 
others  have  held  a  different  opinion.^  It  is  not 
probable  that  many  permanent  societies  were  form- 
ed with  the  sole  view  of  feasting.  We  know  that 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  Repub- 
lics, there  were  clubs  for  various  purposes,  Dolitical 
as  well  as  social ;  the  members  of  which  would 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods 
Such  were  the  religious  companies  (-Staaoi),  the 
commercial  (ifiKopiKai),  and  some  others.'  Unions 
of  this  kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  irai- 
piai,  and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly,  or 
influencing  courts  of  justice.'  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  (pavoi,  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
but  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors 
as  leading  to  political  combinations.*  The  gilds,  or 
fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  ancient  Sax- 
ons, resembled  th.e  Ipavoi  of  the  Greeks.'  Com- 
pare also  the  uyanal,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  Ipavog  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money. 

*EREBINTHUS  (kpi6tveoc),  a  sort  of  small  pea 
or  vetch.  Chickpea.  "  Of  the  three  species  or  vari- 
eties of  the  kpe6iv6oi;  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  is  the  xpio;,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Cicer  arietanum."' 

♦ERE'TRIA  TERRA  ('Eperpjdf  jv),  Eretrian 
Earth,  an  impure  argil,  of  a  snow-white  colour,  ob- 
tained near  the  city  of  Eretria,  in  Eubcea.' 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  ruslicus  by  Ju- 
venal,' where  the  slaves  were  made  to  work  in 
chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually  undei 
ground,  and,  according  to  Columella,'  ought  to  be 
lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which  should  be  too 
high  from  the  ground  to  be  touched  by  the  hand. 
The  slaves  confined  in  an  ergastulum  were  also 
employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  chains."  Slaves 
who  had  displeased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ergastulum  ;  and  in  the  same 
place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  regularly  kept. 
A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care  of  the  ergastulum, 
and  was,  therefore,  called  ergastularius.^'-  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,"  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves  ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abol- 
ished the  ergastula,  which  must  have  been  Uable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters." 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  vid.  Brisso- 

nius,'  Antiq.  Select.,  ii.,  9. — Lipsius,  Elect.,  ii.,  15. 

Opera,  vol.  i.,  p.  317,  &c.— Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom. 
Slaatsv.,  p.  135. 

*ERI'CA  (,epcKv  or  ipeUii),  the  Tree-heath,  or 
Erica  arlorea,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and  Di- 
oscorides.'* 


1.  (Vii.  Salmas.,  De  Usuris,  c.  3.— Obs.  ad  jus  Att.  et  Rom., 
and  Herald.,  Animadv.  in  Sal.,  referred  to  in  Meier's  Att  Proc 
p.  540.)— 2.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  328,  329  )— 3 
(Thucyd.,  iii.,  82.— Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  329.— Thirlwall,  Gr' 
Hist.,  y\  iT  p.  36.)^.  (Plin  ,  Ep.,  i.,  93,  94.)-5.  (Turner's 
Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ir.,  10.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  viii., 
};:.."'"'"•'  "•'  126.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  v.. 
170.)-8.  (xiv.,  24.)-9.  (i.,  6.)-I0.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ryiii.,  7,  «  4- 
Flor.,  lu.,  19.)— II.  (Colmn.,  i.,  8.)— 12.  (Tib.  Gracch.,  8.)— 13. 
(Spart.,  Hadr.,  18,  compared  with  Gaius,  i.,  53.)— 14.  (Theo- 
phrast., H.  P  ,  i.,  23  ;  ix.,  11.— DlcKor  ,  i.,  47  ) 
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ERrCIUS  was  a  military  engine,  full  of  sharp 
Bpikes,  whicU  was  placed  by  the  gatis  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.' 

*ERIN'EUS  Upcvedc),  the  Wild  Fig-tree,  or  Ficus 
Carica,  L.     {Vid.  Fichs.)" 

♦ERI'NUS  (Iptvof),  according  to  Sprengel,  the 
Campanula  Erinus.  Matthiolus  and  Bauhin,  how- 
ever, are  quite  undecided  about  it.^ 

*EPI04>0P0N  AENAPON,  the  Cotton-tree,  or 
Gossypium  arboreum.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  it  in  the  following  line ;  "  Quid  nemora  JElhiopum, 
nMli  canentia  lanal"* 

♦ERO'DIUS,  the  Heron.     {Vid.  Ardea.) 

EROTIA  or  EROTIDIA  ('Epona  or  'EpuTtSia) 
was  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
in  the  Bceotian  town  of  Thespis.  It  took  place 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  princi- 
pal divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the  par- 
ticulars nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics.' 
The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Thespiae  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  the  an- 
cient symbolic  representation  of  the  god,  a  rude 
stone  (apyog  Xi6o(),  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
with  particular  reverence,  even  when  sculpture  had 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among  the 
Greeks.' 

*ERU'CA,  I.  a  species  of  Palmer  or  Cank- 
er-worm, very  injurious  to  trees,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  which  it  eats  completely  off.  This 
scourge  of  vegetation  is  produced,  according  to 
Pliny,  during  a  humid  season,  and  one  only  moder- 
»tely  warm.' 

*II.  The  herb  Rocket,  or  Brassica  Eruca,  the 
same  with  the  si^ofiov  of  the  Greeks.  The  seed 
were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
and  were  employed  in  place  of  mustard  in  Iberia. 
They  were  also  used  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Dioscori- 
des'  and  Pliny'  make  mention  of  two  kinds,  the  sa- 
tivum and  agreste,  the  latter  being  the  wild  kind. 
Sibthorp  found  this  plant  at  Athens,  and  also  among 
the  vineyards  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. — 
The  Greek  name  ciiu/iov  comes  from  ci,  and  fcj/iof, 
"  broth,"  indicating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
broth ;  the  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  Pliny, 
with  reference  to  the  pungent  properties  of  Rocket, 
"  guod  vellicando  linguam  quasi  erodaty 

*ERVUM,  the  Tare,  or  Ervum  Ervilia,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  5po6og.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
of  two  kinds,  the  sativum  and  syheslre.  Dioscori- 
des' '  subdivides  the  former  into  the  red  and  the  white, 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Aristotle,  Columel- 
la," and  Pliny'"  make  mention  of  it  as  used  to  fatten 
cattle.  The  modern  Greeks  still  call  it  />66i,  applying 
this  name  to  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  kind." 

♦ERYNGTUM  {Jipvyywv),  the  herb  Eryngo,  oth- 
erwise called  Sea-holm  or  Sea-holly.  "Eryngo," 
says  Woodville,  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  rjpvyywv 
of  Dioscorides."'*  Sprengel,  however,  makes  the 
r/pvyjiov  of  Theophrastus"  to  be  the  Eryngium  mari- 
Umum,  but  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Eryngium  cam- 
peslre.  Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  refers  the  iipvyy- 
lov  of  Dioscoridcs  to  the  Eryngium  planum,  but  m 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  admits  his  uncertainty 
about  the  species." 

♦ERYTHKOD'ANUM  {ipvdpoSavov).  "  It  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
ipvBpodavov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen"  is  the  Rubia 
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tinctorum  or  dyer's  Madder.  Sprengel  is  dispoarf 
to  questic/i  whether  the  ipvBiSavov  of  Theophras- 
tus' be  the  same,  and  hesitates  whether  to  make  il 
the  Rubia  lucida,  Galium  crucialum,  Sm.,  or  the  As- 
perula  oiorata.  Stackhouse,  however,  holds  It  also 
to  be  the  Rubia  tinctorum.''^ 

•ERYTH'ROPUS  (kpvBpoirovi;),  a  bird  mentioned 
in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes.^  It  was  most  proba- 
bly, according  to  Adams,  either  the  Redshank  (Sco- 
lopax  calidris)  or  the  Bilcock  (Rallus  aquaticus*) 

*ERYTHRON'HJM  (epydpoviof),  a  plant,  about 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  opinion.  It 
is  most  probably,  however,  what  is  called  Dogs- 
tooth,  or  Erythronium  Dens  Canis.^ 

ERYCTE'RES  (ipvKTijpcg)  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Spartan  slaves  who  followed  their  masters  to  the 
wars,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in  course  of 
time,  manumitted.  The  name  is  supposed  by  Mullet 
to  have  been  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  their  duty 
of  drawing  (kpi-Kiiv)  the  wounded  from  the  ranks.' 

*ESCH'ARUS  (iaxapog),  the  name  of  a  fish  brief- 
ly noticed  by  Athenaeus,  and  called  also  Kopif.  Ron- 
delet  supposes  it  a  species  or  variety  of  Sole,  name- 
ly, PlcuTonectes  solea  ' 

ESOPTRON  {iaoTT-pov)      {Vid.  Speculcm.) 

ESSEDA'RII.     (Kirf,  EssEDA.) 

ESSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic  Ess, 
a  carriage'),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used,  especially 
in  war,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  and  Belgae,'  and 
also  by  the  Germans." 

According  to  the  account  given  by  CsEsar,"  and 
agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Diodorus  Siculus,"  the 
method  of  using  the  essedum  in  the  ancient  British 
army  was  very  shnilar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  in 
the  article  Cdkrds,  p.  333,  323.  The  principal  dif- 
ference seems  to  have  been  that  the  essedum  was 
stronger  and  more  ponderous  than  the  di<ppo( ;  that 
it  was  open  before  instead  of  behind ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  these  circumstances  and  the  width 
of  the  pole,  the  owner  was  able,  whenever  he  pleas- 
ed, to  run  along  the  pole  (de  temone  Britanno  cxci- 
del"),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke,  and 
then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  the  body 
of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness and  skill.  It  appears,  also,  that  these  cars  were 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  possible,  probably  by  the 
creaking  and  clanging  of  the  wheels  {strcpitu  rota- 
rum  ;'*  Esseda  muUisonora^^) ;  and  that  this  was* 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  The 
formidable  British  warriors  who  drove  these  char- 
iots, the  "  car-borne"  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
essedarii."  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the 
army  of  Cassibelaunus."  Having  been  captured, 
they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  gladiatorial 
shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have  been  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  people."  They  must  have  held 
the  highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  countij ; 
and  Tacitus"  observes  that  the  driver  of  the  car 
ranked  above  his  fighting  companion,  which  was 
the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essednm  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Romans.'"  Cicero" 
mentions  the  use  of  it  on  one  occasion  by  the  tribune 
of  the  people  as  a  piece  of  extravagance ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Seneca  it  seems  to  have  been  much 
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more  common  ;  for  he'  reckons  the  sound  of  the 
"  essedae  transcurrentes"  among  those  noises  which 
did  not  distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
essedum  may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  this, 
that  the  cisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
jut,  p.  257),  the  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
ssscdum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covmus, 
sxcept  that  the  latter  had  a  cover. 

♦EULAI  (EtiAai),  Worms.  This  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  writers  on  Natural  History  in  much  the 
same  sense,  and  with  the  same  latitude,  as  the 
Latin' term  Vermes  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
late  naturalists.  "  The  names  of  worms,  bkCAti^, 
eiXai,  ilfuvc,  in  Greek,  and  Vermes  in  Latin,  were 
employed  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Griffith,  "  to 
designate  certain  animals  which  to  a  certain  degree 
they  suited,  with  much  more  reference,  however,  to 
their  elongated  form  of  body  than  to  the  softness 
of  their  composition.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  Greeks  had  three  words  for  these  beings,  each 
of  which  had  its  peculiar  signification.  From  what 
Aristotle  tells  us  of  his  (jkMtj^  (a  word,  the  root  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  anolLo^,  '  tortuous'),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  it  applied  to  all  the  animals  which  exhib- 
ited the  form  of  the  common  worm,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, whose  movements  were  tortuous,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  were 
subsequently  to  undergo.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  was  more  especially  applied  to  the  first  de- 
gree of  development  in  insects,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  appear  on  issuing  from  the  egg  of  the 
parent.  Aristotle  certainly  extends  its  application 
no  farther  than  to  insects.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  .<Elian.  In  two  places  of  his  work  on 
the  nature  of  animals,  where  this  expression  oc- 
curs, he  evidently  intends  the  lumhrici,  or  intesti- 
nal worms ;  in  a  third,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
to  the  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage-butterfly ;  and  in 
a  fourth,  he  thus  designates,  after  Ctesias,  some  fab- 
ulous animal,  although  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 
genus  of  those  which  are  nourished  and  engendered 
in  wood.  The  term  eiXai  appears  to  have  been 
also  employed  to  designate  the  form  under  which 
some  insects  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  since  we  find  it  applied  to  animals  which  in- 
habit putrid  flesh,  and  also  wounds  and  ulcers.  Its 
extension,  therefore,  was  not  very  great.  iEIian 
likewise  employs  it  to  designate  what,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  larva,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  India  the 
peasants  remove  the  land-tortoises  from  their  shell 
with  a  mattock,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re- 
move the  worms  from  plants  which  are  infested 
by  them.  Finally,  the  word  l?./uv(,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his  works, 
and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases, was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination  of 
inleslinal  worms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with 
but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  .lElian,  eve- 
ry time  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which  are 
used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they  are 
subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
rest,  appear  to  have  restricted  the  word  lumbricus 
to  the  intestinal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
three  Greek  denominations  by  a  single  one,  that  of 
Vermes,  fi  :m  which  it  has  happened  that  the  mod- 
erns have  been  led  to  the  same  confusion  by  the 
word  worms,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  word 
vers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin.  All  the 
other  animals,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Exsanguia,  meaning  by  that  term  that  they 
had  not  red  blood,  were  divided  into  the  three  class- 
es of  Insceta,  Mollusca,  and  Zoophyta.  The  term 
Vermes  did  not  then  possess  that  undue  extension 
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which  it  obtained  among  the  naturalists  of  the  last 
century,  with  whom  it  at  last  comprehended  all  an- 
imals with  the  exception  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  Ih- 
secta,  and  the  Crustacea.'" 

EUMOLP'IDAI  iEvfiolniSai),  the  most  distin- 
guished and  venerable  among  the  priestly  families 
in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  were  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Thracian  bard  Eumolpus, 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  had  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.'  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  (iepo^dvrjjf  or  uva- 
rayaydq),  who  conducted  the  celebration  of  her 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  mystae,  was  al- 
ways a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidas,  as 
Eumolpus  himself  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  hierophant.^  In  his  external  appearance  the 
hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  (arpOfiov),  and  a  long 
purple  robe.*  In  his  voice  he  seems  always  to 
have  affected  a  solemn  tone  suited  to  the  sacred 
character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for  life,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried.*  The  hi- 
erophant was  attended  by  four  tmfi.e'K'iirai,  one  of 
whom  likewise  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
molpidae.'  Other  members  of  their  family  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  particular  functions  at  the 
Eleusinia,  though  they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Eleusis.  The  Eumolpida;  had 
on  certain  occasions  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might 
be  taken  to  account  and  punished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  in- 
trusted to  their  care.'    (Compare  Euthyne.) 

The  Eumolpidae  had  also  judicial  power  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  (irepl  aaeSeiaf).  This 
power  probably  belonged  to  this  family  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 
Whether  the  religious  court  acted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  under  his  guidance,  is  un- 
certain. The  law,  according  to  which  they  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exclusive  possession,  was  not  written,  but  handed 
down  by  tradition ;  and  the  Eumolpidae  alone  had 
the  right  to  interpret  it,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  i^jjytirai.  {Vid.  Eiegetai.)  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  had  made  no  provisions,  they  acted 
according  to  their  own  discretion.'  Respecting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts,  no- 
thing is  known.'"  In  some  cases,  when  a  person 
was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  offender  into  exile,  added  a  clause  in  their  ver- 
dict that  a  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Eumolpidffi."  But  the  Eumolpidae  could  pro- 
nounce such  a  curse  only  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  might  afterward  be  compelled  by  the  peo- 
ple to  revoke  ft,  and  purify  the  person  whom  they  had 
cursed  before.'" 

♦EUPATO'RIUM  {einaTCpmv"),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Agrimony,  or  Agrimonia  Eupatorium. 
Another  name  is  Liverwort,  from  its  being  used  in 
complaints  of  the  liver,  and  hence  we  find  it  called 
in  Oribasius  iinaroprnv.     The  name  of  Eupatorium 
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was  given  it,  according  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  from  that  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  who  dis- 
covered the  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant.'  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  city  of  Eupatoria,  near  the  river  Amisus, 
in  Pontus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  Pliny  says, 
that  its  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  an  excellent 
remedy  for  dysentery.  The  islanders  of  Zante 
call  it  (jiovdxofiTov,  and  the  Turks  Cojun  oli.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  also  around 
Byzantium,  and  along  the  road  between  Smyrna 
and  Brusa.^ 

EUPATR'ID.iE  (EvKarpiSai,  descended  from  no- 
ble ancestors)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who  the 
Eupatridae  originally  were  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble  Ionic  or 
Hellenic  families  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mi- 
gration, settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  possessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
class  of  dependants.'  The  chiefs  who  are  mention- 
ed as  kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the 
organization  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
belonged  to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eu- 
patridae ;  and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  that 
left  their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  prerog- , 
atives  and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  they  oc- 
cupied a  station  similar- to  that  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  Oth- 
er Eupatridae,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  government,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  residence.*  In  the  division 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatridae  were  the  first 
class,'  and  thus  formed  a  compact  order  of  nobles, 
united  by  their  interests,  rights,  and  privileges.  The 
first,  or,  at  least,  the  most  ambitious  among  them, 
undoubtedly  resided  at  Athens,  where  they  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  before  the 
union  in  the  separate  townships  of  Attica.  They 
were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  civil  and 
religious  offices  in  the  state,  ordered  the  affairs  of 
religion,  and  interpreted  the  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine.' The  king  was  thus  only  the  first  among  his 
equals,  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the  duration 
of  his  office ;'  and  the  four  kings  of  the  phylae  {(jw^o- 
6aai.Xel(),  who  were  chosen  from  the  Eupatridae, 
were  more  his  colleagues  than  his  counsellors.' 
The  kingly  power  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness ; 
and  while  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol- 
ish it  altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristo- 
cratical  government  in  its  stead,'  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  effects  which  threatened  its  own 
existence,  and  at  last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  as  an  order :  for  the 
commonalty,  which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength 
by  the  union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in  At- 
tica produced  nearly  the  same  effects  as  that  of  the 
patricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobles ;'" 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  6.)— 2.  (BiUerbcck,  Flora  Classica,  p, 
117.)— 3.  (Thirlwall,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  115,  i.e.— Wach- 
iiniith,  llellen.  Alterth.,  I.,  i.,  p.  230,  <fcc.)— 4.  (Thirlwall,  ib., 
li.,  p.8)— 5.  (Hut,,  Thes.,  25.)— 6.  (MUlIer,  Dor.,  ii.,  2,  «  15.) 
—7.  (SchSmann,  Do  Comit.,  p.  4,  transi,)  — 9.  (PoUuv,  vui., 
HI.)— 9.  (Hcnnaim,  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  1)  102.)  —  10.  (Thiil- 
vall,  ib.,  ii.,  p.  18,  &c.} 
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but  his  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  were  m  )re  cal- 
culated to  intimidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy 
them,  and  could,  consequently,  not  have  any  lastmg 
results.  The  disturbances  which,  some  years  aftei 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eupatri- 
dae, who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristocratical  gov 
ernment  and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length 
led  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eupatridae  as  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was  made 
the  standard  of  political  rights.'  But  as  Solon,  like 
all  ancient  legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  any 
of  the  religious  institutions,  those  families  of  the  Eu- 
patridae in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinctions 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.' 

*EUPHORB'IUM  (sv^SpSiov),  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  It  grows  wild  in 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  King 
Juba,'  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euphorbia  in  hon- 
our of  his  physician  Euphorbus,  brother-  to  Antoni- 
us  Musa,  the  medical  attendant  of  Augustus.*  This 
prince  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  the 
plant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Pliny"s  days.' 
The  Euphorbium  was  discovered  by  him  near  Mount 
Atlas.  Its  stem,  according  to  Pliny,'  was  straight 
like  a  thyrsus,  and  its  leaves  resembled  those  of 
the  acanthus.  Its  odour  was  so  powerful,  that  they 
who  collected  the  juice  were  compelled  to  stand  at 
a  distance.  An  incision  was  made  into  the  stem  bj 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  iron,  and  the  juice 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  goatskin.  This 
juice  became,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gum-rcsin 
resembling  frankincense.  Pliny  speaiis  of  it  as  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  name  of 
this  resin  was  also  Euphorbium.  "  It  is  stated  in 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,"  remarks  Adams, "  that 
the  Euphorbium  is  got  from  the  species  called  Eu- 
phorbia aniiquorum ;  but  Sprengei  prefers  the  Eu- 
phorbia marilima."''  Sibthorp  informs  us  that  the 
Greek  fishermen,  at  the  present  day,  use  the  Eu- 
phorbia Characias  (called  by  them  <p?,6/io;)  to  poison 
the  fish,  but  that,  when  caught  by  these  means, 
they  become  putrid  a  short  time  after  they  are 
taken.' 

EURI'PUS.  (Vid.  Amphitheateom,  p.  53.) 
EUTHYDIGTA  (rffeJixia).  (Ti^i.  Dick,  p.  359.) 
EUTHY'^'E  (eieHvv).  AU  public  officers  at  Ath- 
ens, especially  generals,  ambassadors,'  the  archons 
and  their  assessors,  the  dimtetae,  priests  and  priest- 
esses," the  secretaries  of  the  state,"  the  superin- 
tendents of  pubhc  buUdings,  the  trierarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for  their 
conduct,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The  judges  in 
the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been  the  only  au- 
thorities who  were  not  responsible,"  for  they  were 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been  responsible 
to  themselves.  This  account,  which  officers  had 
to  give  after  the  time  of  their  office  was  over,  was 
called  eidivrj,  and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  iirnSo- 
vol.  Every  public  officer  had  to  render  his  account 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office ;" 
and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled,  the  whole 
property  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage  to  the 


1.  (.iristot.,  PoUt.,  ii.,  9.  — Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  u  .  S.- 
JElian,  V.  H.,  -v.,  13.)— 2.  (Wachsrauth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  i.,  1, 
p.  152. —  Compare  SchOmann,  Anliq.  Jur.  Publ.  Graic.,  p.  16', 
&c.,  and  p.  77,  .fee.)— 3.  (Phn.,  H.  N.,  ixt.,  7.)— 4.  (PUn.,  1.  c.) 
—5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 8.  (Bdler- 
beck,  Flora  Chwica,  p.  120.)— 9.  (Demosth.  et  JEschm.,  D« 
Fals.  Letr.)- 10.  (.Kschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  56,  ed.  Stcph,)— 11.  (Ly 
ias,  c.  Nicom.)  — 12.  (Arisloph.,  Vcsp.,  546.  —  Iludtwalcker, 
"Von  den  Dia)tet.,"_p.  32.)  — 13.  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.  et  Phoi. 
8.  V.  Aoyiarai  and  EvBvvoi.) 


EUTHYNE. 

glate :'  he  was  not  allowed  to  travex  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his 
property  as  a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his 
will,  or  to  pass  from  one  family  into  another  by 
adoption ;  no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no 
new  office  could  be  given  to  him."  If  within  the 
stated  period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account, 
ar.  action  called  uloyiov  or  (iXoyiaf  (5i'kj/  was  brought 
against  him.'  At  the  time  when  an  officer  submit- 
ted to  the  evBvvri,  any  citizen  had  the  right  to  come 
forward  and  impeach  him.  Those  who,  after  hav 
ing  refused  to  submit  to  the  evBivri,  also  disobeyed 
the  summons  to  defend  themselves  before  a  court 
of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens.* 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euthyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  whose 
office  was  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many  cases 
it  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  a 
person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  In  the  former  case  the  scrutiny  was 
conducted  with  great  strictness,  as  the  state  had 
various  means  to  check  and  control  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  officers  ;  in  the  latter,  the  euthyne  may 
in  many  instances  have  been  no  more  than  a  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  ex-officer  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  see  whether  any  charge 
was  brought  against  him.  When  no  accuser  ap- 
peared, the  officer  was  honourably  dismissed  (tiri- 
o-^fiaivsaBai}).  After  an  officer  had  gone  through 
the  euthyne,  he  became  av£v6vvo(.^ 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  sidvvoi.  or  loyia- 
rai,  in  others  k^eTacTat  or  owiiyopoi.''  At  Athens 
we  meet  with  the  first  two  of  these  names,  and 
both  are  mostly  mentioned  together ;  but  how  far 
their  functions  differed  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
graxmarians'  state  that  'KoymTai  was  the  name  of 
the  same  officers  who  were  formerly  called  svBvvoi. 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators 
speak  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
functions  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Bbckh,'  it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that 
the  office  of  the  loyiarai,  though  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  ddvvoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
that  of  the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been 
the  assessors  of  the  former  than  a  totally  distinct 
class  of  officers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  ac- 
counts of  those  officers  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  public  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  first  sent  in  to  the  ^oymrai,  who  exam- 
ined them ;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness 
was  discovered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  against 
an  ex-officer  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  far- 
ther inquiry  devolved  upon  the  ciBvvoi,  before  whom 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his 
cause.'"  If  the  cvdmoi,  found  that  the  accounts  were 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part 
of  the  public  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes, 
or  that  charges  brought  against  him  were  well 
founded,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
for  which  the  JioyiciTai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  the  question 
who  would  come  forward  as  accuser."  The  place 
where  the  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  to  be  exam- 


1.  (-Esch.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  56,  Steph.)— 2.  (-Slschin  et  Demosth., 
De  Coron.,  and  c.  Tim.,  747.) — 3.  (Pollux,  viii.,  54.— Uesych., 
Suiil.,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  'A^oj'tou  5/k;/.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid., 
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(Etymol.  Magn.  et  Phot.,  s.  v.  Kv6vvoi.)—9,  (Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  205, 
&c. — Compare  li.,  p.  20i,  and  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.,  1827,  vol.  i., 
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Ovvri. — Bekker,  Anecdot.,  p.  245.  6.) 
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ined  by  the  Tioytarai,  and  wfas  CdMei'TMyvrrij^tov. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  cidwoi,  took  al 
active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  loyicTfipiov:  bul 
whether  they  acted  only  as  the  assessors  of  the  Ao- 
ywTai,  or  whether  they,  as  Pollux  states,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  fines  instead  of  the  prac- 
tores,  is  uncertain.  The  number  of  the  evBvvoi,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Xoytarai,  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.'  The  y^oylaTal  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  chosen  by  lot ;  whether 
the  eidvvoi  were  likewise  chosen  by  lot  is  uncer- 
tain, for  Photius  uses  an  expression  derived  from 
KX^po;  (lot),  while  Pollux'  states  that  the  evbvvoi 
ftrpocaipovvTM,  soil.  TOif  loyicrroff),  were  like  the  as- 
sessors of  the  archons  ;  the  latter  account,  howev- 
er, seems  to  be  more  consistent  and  more  probable. 
Every  evBvvog  had  two  assessors  (irdpeSpoi).* 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of  the 
archonship  {apxv  v-n-eiBvvof)  instead  of  the  kingly 
power,  by  the  Attic  nobles.'  It  was  from  this  state 
of  dependance  of  the  first  magistrates  upon  the  or 
der  of  the  nobles  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.' 

EUTHYNOI  iEvBvvoi).     (Yid.  Euthyne  ) 

EVrCTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was  by 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  (evicted),  the  seller  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  loss  {eviclionem  prastare). 
If  the  seller  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  was 
not  his  own,  this  was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser all  loss  and  damage  that  he  sustained.  If 
there  was  no  dolus  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was 
simply  bound  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
evict  him  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  no 
tice  of  the  adverse  claim  (litem  denunciare),  and  tc 
pray  his  aid  in  defence  of  the  action.  The  stipulatio 
duplas  was  usual  among  the  Romans  ;  and,  in  such 
case,  if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement,  demand 
from  the  seller  double  its  value.' 

EVOCA'TI  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  (missio),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  commander.' 
There  appears  always  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocati  in  every  army  of  importance  ; 
and  when  the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiers,  the  number  of  veterans  who  joined  his 
standard  would  of  course  be  increased.  The  evo- 
cati were  doubtless  released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from 
the  common  military  duties  of  fortil'ying  the  camp, 
making  roads,  &c.,'  and  held  a  higher  rank  in  the 
army  than  the  common  legionary  soldiers.  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Romani,"  and  sometimes  classed  with  the 
centurions."  They  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions.  Thus  Pompey 
induced  a  great  many  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join  his  stand- 
ard at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  centuries 
{ordinum}').  All  the  evocati  could  not,  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  centurions,  as  we  read  of  two 


1.  (AnJocid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  37.— Lys.,  c.  Polystrat.,  p.  672.)— 
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thousand  on  one  occasion,'  and  of  their  belonging 
to  certain  coiiorts  in  tlie  army.  Cicero  spealts  of  a 
Vrafeclus  EvocatoTum.' 

Ttie  name  of  Evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  appointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  his  bedcham- 
ber.' This  body  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  existed  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  called  Evocati  An- 
gusli,^ 

EHArnrHS  AIKH  {k^ayuync  SUri),  a  suit  of  a 
public  nature,  which  might  be  instituted  against  one 
who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector  (/ciJpiOf)  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a  foreigner  in  a 
foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  intermar- 
riage with  aliens  being  (as  a  general  rule)  prohibit- 
ed. In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timoc- 
rates,'  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in 
marriage.' 

ESAIPESEQS  AIKH  {i^aip(aeac:  S'lKn).  This 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave ;  not 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a  free- 
man, he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
k^aLpecffdac  or  ucpaipelodac  avTov  el^  hXEvdepiav,  in 
lihertatem  vindicare.  If  the  master  sought  to  re- 
claim him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual  posses- 
sion, ayeiv  avrbv  ei(  Sov?Lciav.  A  runaway  slave 
might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master,  either  in 
tlie  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a  sanctuary. 
If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured  the  slave 
meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
course  was  to  go  with  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide  against 
liim.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  citizen  ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed  to  be 
an  alien  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  archon  or 
polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pendente  lite. 
In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove 
nis  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  slave,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
chose  to  award  ;  this  being  a  Tifniro^  iyav,  and  half 
of  the  rifiriiia  being  given  to  the  state.'  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  slave 
immediately  :  if,  however,  the  slave  had  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro- 
duced, the  jury  would  probably  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the  slave, 
had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  SIkti 
0iaiuv.  And  if  the  soi-disant  master  had  failed  in 
the  i^.  diiiri,  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  him  for  the  attempted  seizure.' 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates,'  the  defendant,  a  bank- 
er, from  wliorii  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  deposito,  is 
charged  with  liaving  asserted  the  freedom  of  his 
own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  examined 
by  torture  respecting  the  sum  of  money  deposited 


I.  (lb.,  iii.,  W.)— 2.  (ml  Fam.,  iii.,  6,  «  5.— Compare  Cio.  od 
Fam.,  xv.,4,  «  3.— Oca.,  Boll.  Civ.,  iii.,  91.— Snot.,  Octav.,  56.— 
Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rora.,  i.,8.)— 3.  (Suet ,  Dom.,  10.)— 4.  (Ily- 
pnus,  De  Lim.,  p.  209.— Orolli.Insorip.,  No.  3495,  153.)— 5.  (p. 
i63.)— 6.  (Meier,  Alt.  Pioo.,  p.  350.)— 7.  (Drmnsth.,  c,  Thoocr., 
1328.)— 8.  (Lya.,  <-,.  Panel.,  734,  etc.,  ivilli  Reisko's  note- De- 
inostli.,  c.  Neajr.,  135S. — lIarpnor..s.  v.  'EEfi/j/ffcwf  and  "Aj'ci. 
— Mcicr,  Alt.  Proc.,  p.  304.)— 9.  (Trapcz.,  361.) 
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in  his  hands.    This  is  remarkable  on  two  accounts  • 
first  (as  Meier  observes),  because  it  seems  to  prove 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  bring  the 
ef.  SIkti,  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  matter ;  sec- 
ondly, because  it  was  optional  with  a  man  to  give 
up  his  slave  to  the  torture  or  not,  the  refusal  being 
only  matter  of  observation  to  the  jury ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  appears  strange  that  any  one  should  have 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  (if  suc- 
cessful) would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  property 
EXAUCTORA-TIO.    {Yid.  Missio.) 
EXAUGURATIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a  sa- 
cred thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratio,   consecratio,  or  dedicatio.     That 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and  nev- 
er without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
augurium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.'    Temples, 
chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as  well  as 
priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gods. 
No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be  employed 
for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  any  other 
divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
without  being  previously  exaugurated ;  and  priests 
could  not  give  up  their  sacred  functions,  or  (in  case 
they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celibacy)  enter  into 
matrimony,  without  first  undergoing  the  process  ol 
exauguratio.' 
EXCE'PTIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
EXCU'BI^.     (Firf.  Castea,  p.  220.) 
EXCUBITOTIES,  which  properly  means  watch 
men  or  sentinels  of  any  kind,'  was  the  name  more 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort  who 
guarded  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor.*   Their 
commanding  officer  was  called  tribunus  excubitor.' 
When  the  emperor  went  to  an  entertaimnent  at  the 
house  of  another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  to 
have  accompanied  him,  and  to  have  kept  guard  at 
in  his  own  palace."  ' 

EXEDR^.  {Vid.  Gymnasium,  House  ) 
EXEGE'TAI  Ik^Tiyri-ai,  interpreters ;  on  this  and 
other  meanings  of  the  word,  vid.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tima 
Glossar.,  p.  109,  &c.)  is  the  name  of  the  Eumolpi- 
dee,  by  which  they  were  designated  as  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and  of  the  sacred 
rites.'  {Vid.  Eumclpidai. )  They  were  thus,  at 
Athens,  the  only  class  of  persons  who  in  some 
measure  resembled  the  Roman  jurists ;  but  the 
laws,  of  which  the  k^iijTirai  were  the  interpreters, 
were  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradition, 
Plutarch'  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  thj 
Eupatridffi,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  i.  e ,  the 
EumolpidtE.  The  Etymologicum  JIagn.,'  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  tht 
word,  states  that  it  was  applied  to  any  interpretei 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  tc 
three  members  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae," 
whose  province  it  was  to  interpret  the  religious 
and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  oracles ;  whence  Cicero"  calls  them  rcligioimn 
interpretcs."  They  had  also  to  perform  the  publio 
and  private  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  ap- 
pointed without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
whence  they  were  called  Uvdoxpjjaroi." 

The  name  i^^iyrin'ii  was  also  applied  to  those  per- 
sons who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the  visiters 
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In  the  most  remarkable  towns  and  places  of  Greece, 
who  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities  of  a  place, 
and  explained  to  them  its  history  and  antiquities.' 

Respecting  the  i^riyriTfi^  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor.,  iii.,  11,  2. 

EXENGYA.STHAI  (HEyyvaaBai)    (FjiENOYE.) 

EXERCITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  action  granted 
by  the  edict  against  the  exercitor  navis.  By  the 
term  navis  was  understood  any  vessel,  whether 
used  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  thi  sea. 
The  exercitor  navis  is  the  person  to  whom  all  the 
ship's  gains  and  earnings  (obvenliones  et  reditus)  be- 
long, whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has  hired  the  ship 
from  the  owner  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite. 
The  magister  navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and 
management  of  the  ship,  and  was  appointed  {prm- 
positus)  by  the  exercitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound 
generally  by  the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was 
his  agent,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract 
of  the  magister  must  be  with  reference  to  farther- 
ing the  object  for  which  he  was  appointed  ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or 
incurred  expense  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  exerci- 
tor was  bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the 
master's  appointment  (prcBpositio)  accordingly  de- 
termine the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exer- 
sitor.  If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  ship,  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used 
it  for  a  different  purpose,  his,  employer  was  not 
bound  by  the  contract.  If  there  were  several  ma- 
glstri,  with  undivided  powers,  a  contract  with  one 
was  the  same  as  a  contract  with  all.  If  there  were 
several  exercltores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either 
out  of  their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  several- 
ly answerable  for  the  contracts  of  the  magister. 
The  contracting  party  might  have  his  action  either 
against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
ar.  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the  ma- 
gister or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of  the 
sailors,  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person  in  his 
place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the  exer- 
citor would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  contract 
of  such  person. 

Tlie  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  all  persons 
virho  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship ;  but  in  the 
Prajtor's  Edict"  the  term  Nauta  means  Exercitor 
(qui  navcm  exercct). 

(Dig.  U,  tit.  1.— Peckius,  in  Tilt.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
ad  Rem  Naulicam  fertinentes  Comment. — Abbott  on 
Shipping,  Index,  Exercitor  Navis.) 

EXE'RCITUS.     (Vid.  Army.) 

EXETASTAI  ('Eferaffrai)  were  commissioners 
sent  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  assprtain  wheth- 
er there  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
reported.  It  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received  pay  for 
troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than  they  pos- 
sessed, in  order  to  receive  the  pay  themselves ;  in 
which  case  they  were  said  "  to  draw  pay  for  empty 
places  in  the  mercenary  force"  (luaBoi^opelv  h  ru 
fEuKu  neval;  x"P<^'c')-  The  commissioners,  hovir- 
ever,  who  were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.* 
This  name  was  also  probably  given  to  commission- 
ers who  were  appointed  to  investigate  other  matters. 

EXHERES.     (Vid. -Reses.) 

EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action  was 
•ntroduced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindicationes,  or 
Bctions  about  property.  "  Exhihere"  is  defined  to 
be  "faare  in  puhlicu  potestatem,  ut  ei  qui  agat  ex- 


1.  (Pans.,  i..41,  4  2.)— a.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9,  s.  1.)— 3.  (jEscliin., 
c.  Ctes.,  p.  536.)^i.  (^gchin.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  131.-  -De  Fals. 
Ug.,  p.  339.-B,1ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  389.) 
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periundi  sit  copia."  This  was  a  personal  action, 
and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who  intended  to  bring 
an  actio  in  rem.  The  actio  ad  exhibendum  was 
against  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing 
in  question,  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  the 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  was  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  examined 
by  the  plaintiff  The  thing,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
movable  thing,  was  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  legal 
proceedings  respecting  it ;  but  it  was  to  bo  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  action  was  tried  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases  :  for  in 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  person's  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his  own 
and  the  plaintifTs  property  were  united,  as  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant's  gold.  In  which  case  there 
might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plain-tiff  might  have  damages  for  loss  • 
caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action  would 
lie  to  produce  a  slave  in  order  that  he  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  of  a 
thing  was  either  property  in  the  thing  or  some  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex  to  declare 
whether  there  was  suflScient  reason  (justa  etpro'oa- 
bilis  causa)  for  production.  The  word  "  Interest" 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could  bring  this 
action  for  the  production  of  his  adversary's  ac 
counts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law  that  all 
persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  be  produced  {quorum  interest) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest'  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  production  on  the  mere  ground  of  its 
being  for  the  plaintifTs  advantage.  A  man  might 
have  this  actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of 
such  a  slave  as  Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right 
to  the  production  of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order 
that  Titius  might  make  the  choice ;  when  the  choice 
was  made,  then  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave 
as  his  property,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make 
the  choice.  If  a  man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom 
of  a  slave  (jn  libertatcm  vindicare),  he  might  have 
this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence ;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Miihlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandeclarum.^-D\g.  10, 
tit.  4.) 

EXITE'RIA  (e^iTvpia)  or  EPEXODTA  (cirefodm) 
are  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions.' 
The  principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discover  from  the  accompanying  signs  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  issue  of  the  undertaking  on 
which  they  were  about  to  enter.  According  to 
Hesychius,  e^irfipia  was  also  the  name  of  the  day 
on  which  the  annual  magistrates  laid  down  their 
offices. 

EXODTA  ('EfoJw,  from  If  and  6S6g)  were  old- 
fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses,  insert- 
ed in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atellanss.^  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
exodia ;  but,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  we  must  infei 


1.  (Dig.  10,  tit   4,  s.  19.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  yi     5,4  g.)_J 
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that,  although  distinct  from  the  Atellanse,  they  were 
closely  connected  with  them,  and  never  performed 
alone.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  them  exodium  AteUa- 
na  '  and  Suetonius''  exodium  Atellanicum.  They 
were,  like  the  Atellanae  themselves,  played  by  young 
and  well-born  Romans,  and  not  by  the  histriones. 
Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  the 
exodia  have  almost  generally  been  considered  as 
short  comedies  or  farces  which  were  performed 
after  the  Atellanae  ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
upor.the  vague  and  incorrect  statement  of  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal."  But  the  words  of  Livy,  ex- 
odia conserlafabellis,  seem  rather  to  indicate  inter- 
ludes, which,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  acts  of  the 
Atellanae,  which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the 
Atellanae  themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanae 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  sup- 
position is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  i^  66ov,  extra 
viam.  Or  something  not  belonging  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  thus  is  synonymous  with  eKeiaoSiov.  The 
play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium,  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Ital- 
ian Greece ;  bat  after  its  introduction  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  among  the  Romans, 
and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a  very  late 
period.* 

EXOMIS  (k^u/u()  was  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  free,  and  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  exomis.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  ;t:(rai/  iTspofiaaxa.'kog^  The  exomis,  however, 
was  not  only  a  chiton  (md.  Tunic.4),  but  also  an 
IfidTiov  01  TTtpWliTiiia.  (Fti.  Pallidm.)  According 
to  Hcsychius'  and  ^lius  Dionysius,'  it  served  at 
tlje  same  time  both  the  purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an 
himation  ;  but  Pollux'  speaks  of  two  different  kinds 
of  exomis,  one  of  which  was  a  ■n-epiBXij/ia,  and  the 
other  a  j^iruv  hepo/iuaxo.?i.O(;.  His  account  is  con- 
firmed by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Mus.  Pio-Clement.,'  Hephaestos  wearing  an  ex- 
omis, which  is  an  himation  thrown  round  the  body 
in  tlie  way  in  which  this  garment  was  always  worn, 
and  which  clothes  the  body  like  an  exomis  when  it 
is  girded  round  the  waist.  The  following  figure  of 
Charon,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  Stackelberg, 


1.  (Sat.,  yi.,  71.)— S.  (Tib.,  45.)— 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  174.)— 1.  (Suo- 
ton.,  Domit.,  10.) — 5.  (Phot,  et  Ilosych.,  s.  v,  'Ercpo/i. — ^Heliod., 
«thiop.,  ill.,  1.— Pmis.,  vi.,  16,  2  )— 6.  (s.  v.  'EJui/i/!.)— 7.  (ap. 
Eustuth.  ad  II.,  xviii.,  595.)— 8,  (Onom.,  vii.,  48.)— 9.  (vol.  iv., 
;.!.  U.) 
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Die  Gr'dber  der  Heltenen,  pi.  47,  represents  the  prop, 
er  ;[i™»<  hepofidaxnXoc. 

The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and  work- 
ing people,'  whence  we  find  Hephistos,  the  working 
deity,  frequently  represented  with  this  garment  in 
works  of  art."  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the  Ly. 
sistrata  of  Aristophanes'  wear  the  exomis,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Pollux,*  who 
says  that  it  was  the  dress  of  old  men  in  comic  plays. 

According  to  Aulus  Gellius,'  the  exomis  was  the 
same  as  the  common  tunic  without  sleeves  (citra 
humerum  desincntes) ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed 
to  the  accounts  of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  erroneous.' 

EXOiVIOS'IA  (ffu/ioiw'a).  Any  Athenian  citizen, 
when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  {liXriTeiew  or  skkatitevcw''),  was  obliged  by 
law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  could  establish 
by  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  case  in 
question.'  This  oath  was  called  i^u/ioaia,  and  the 
act  of  taking  it  was  expressed  by  i^ofiwaBai.'  Those 
who  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  beiiig 
able  to  take  the  i^uiioaia,  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachmae  ;  and  if  a  person,  alter  promis- 
ing to  give  his  evidence,  did,  nevertheless,  not  ap- 
pear when  called  upon,  an  action  called  lemojiap- 
Tvpiov,  or  /3?uufo/f  SiK^,  might  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  parties  who  thought  themselves  injured 
by  his  having  withheld  his  evidence.'" 

When  the  people,  in  their  assembly,  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  SoKiftaaia  took  place,  tc 
decline  the  office,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that  the 
state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  connected 
with  it  {i^d/ivvaBai  tt/v  apxriv,  or  ttjv  x^'poi  cviav) : 
and  this  oath  was  likewise  called  i^a/ioaia,  or  some- 
times d-KUjiocia.^'^ 

EXOSTRA  (i^uarpa,  from  c^adca)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients.  Cicero,'"  in  speaking  of  a  man  who'  for- 
merly concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  sentiment 
by  post  siparium  heluabatur ;  and  then  stating  that 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  his  vicious  practi- 
ces in  public,  says,  jam  in  exostra  hcluatur.  From 
an  attentive  consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means  ot 
which  things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the 
siparium  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  from  be- 
hind it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectator?. 
This  machine  was  therefore  very  much  like  the 
eKKVKlrifia,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers."  But  both  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or  consequences 
of  such  things — e.  g.,  murder  or  suicide — as  could 
not  consistently  take  place  in  the  proscenium,  and 
were  therefore  described  as  having  occuned  behind 
the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  of 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  thf 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town." 


1.  (Phot.,  s.  v.— Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  bT9.)— 2.  (M"- 
lev,  Aich30l.  der  Kunst.,  «  306,  6.)— 3.  (1.  63a.)-4.  d'-,  I'»; 
—  5.  (vii.,  12.)— 6.  (Becker,  Charildes,  ii.,  p.  112,  Ac.)  —  ' 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  37.— .Sschin.,  c.  Tmnrch.,  p.  il.)-« 
(Domosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  396  ;  c.  Nea;r.,  p.  1354 ;  c.  Aphob. 
p.  850.— Suidas,  s.  v.  'E$0(<iicra(Teai.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  o.  Stepn. 
i.,  p.  1119;  c.  Eubulid.,  p.  1317.— Harpocrat.,s.  v.)— 10.  ("" 
mosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1190.— Meier.  Att.  Proc,  p.  3o7,  &o.)- 
11.  (Demosth.,  De  Fnls.  Leg.,  p.  379  ;  c.  Timoth.,  p.  Ul»-- 
JSsohm.,  Do  Fals.  Log.,  p.  271.-Pollux,  Onom.,  vju.,  »■- 
Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (De  Prov.  Cons.,  6.)-13.  (PoUuJ 
Onom.,  iv.,  128.— Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Achani.,  ?'5  )— 14-  (•• 
got.,  Do  Re  Milit.,  iv.,  31.) 


exouij:s  dike. 
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tSOTAHS  AIKH  (h^oiXrii  SiKri\  Th;  process 
so  called  in  Athenian  law  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally used  as  a  remedy  against  those  who  wrong- 
fully "  kept  others  out"  (i^E'M.Eiv,  i^elpyeiv)  of  real 
property  which  belonged  to  them.'  The  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates  this,  and  the  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Onetor  furnish  an  example  of  it. 
{Vid.  Embateia.) 

The  SUri  iioiXrii,  however,  does  not  generally 
appear  in  this  simple  shape,  but  rather  as  an  "  actio 
rei  judicata,"  or  an  action  consequent  upon  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  judgment  in  a  previous  suit ;  the  na- 
ture of  which,  of  course,  modified  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  case  when 
the  main  action  had  reference  to  real  property. 
If  a  plaintiff  was  successful  in  an  action  of  this 
sort,  and  the  defendant  did  not  give  up  possession 
by  the  time  appointed,  two  processes  seem  to  have 
been  open  to  the  former.  Thus  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  proceed  at  once  to  take  possession  (IfiiaTsi- 
eiv),  and  if  resisted,  then  bring  his  action  for  eject- 
ment ;'  or  he  might  adopt  a  less  summary  process; 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  grammari- 
ans, was  as  follows :  If  the  property  in  question, 
and  wliich  the  defendant  refused,  after  judgment 
given,  to  surrender,  was  a  house,  the  plaintiff  brought 
an  action  for  the  rent  (Aki;  tvomiov) :  if  a  landed 
estate  (xapiov),  for  the  produce  {dlnri  Kapiroi).  If 
the  defendant  still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
was  a  itftri  ovaiaf,  or  an  action  for  the  proceeds  of 
all  his  property  by  way  of  indemnification ;  and  after 
ihat  followed  the  dinti  l^oiXji^.'  The  statement  we 
have  given  from  Hudtwalcker*  rests  mainly  on  its 
inherent  probability  and  the  authority  of  Suidas.' 
Some  grammarians,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
dtnTj  fcapKov  and  the  ^Un  ovaiag  as  consequent  upon 
a  previous  action,  but  as  l\ie  first  steps  taken  before 
a  SIkti  i^ovXijc  was  commenced.  For  a  probable  ex- 
planation of  this,  vid.  Enoikiou  Aikh.  The  question 
now  arises,  What  was  done  if  the  defendant  refused 
to  give  up  possession,  even  after  being  cast  in  the 
^ixti  k^ovXT)(\  We  are  almost  bound  to  suppose, 
though  we  have  no  express  authority  for  it,  that  a 
plaintiff  would,  under  such  circumstances,  receive 
aid  from  ti.e  public  authorities  to  assist  him  in 
ejecting  the  defendant ;  but,  independent  of  this,  it 
appears  from  Andocides'  that  a  defendant  incurred 
the  penalty  of  uTi/iia  if  defeated  in  a  SUrj  e^ovXjjg. 

We  will  now  explain  the  proceedings  when  the 
main  action  had  no  reference  to  real  property  :  as, 
for  example,  the  dinii  Kanriyoplai,  in  which  Meidias 
allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default  (ip^fir/v  (50;i£), 
and  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  damages  given 
against  him,  so  as  to  become  iwep^/ispog.  Demos- 
thenes,'the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  says  that  he  might 
have  seized  upon  Meidias's  property  by  way  of 
pledge,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  bring 
a  61x71  e^ovXriQ  at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
this  statement,  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  make  a 
seizure,  and  been  resisted,  the  same  process  would 
have  been  equally  open  to  him.  In  fact,  Ulpian' 
informs  us  that  a  Siarj  i^avXrn  was  the  consequence 
of  such  a  resistance  being  made.  Moreover,  in  ca- 
ses of  this  sort,  it  was  peculiarly  a  penal  action ;  for 
the  defendant,  if  cast,  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
public  treasury  a  fine  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
damages  (^  KaraSiiiri)  due  to  the  plaintiff.'  The 
penalty  of  aTifua  also  was  inflicted  till  both  the  fine 
and  damages  were  paid.  Lastly,  Pollux"  informs 
us,  a  6  piv  (jf  kuvriphoQ  a/i^ia^TiTH  Krfijiaroc,  6  Se 
uf  inrodrJKijv  Ixuv,  t^ovXric  ij  Slkti,  words  which  to 


1.  (Haipocr.,  s.  y.— Pollur,  Onora.,  viii.,  95.— Bnttmann,  Lei- 
•■■'•  ^2'  '■■^n^-)— 2.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  'E^  ikij.— PoUui,  Onom., 
"'i''  iWh  'Haipocr.,  s.  y.  Ovaias  6iKr,.—Smdas,  KaproB  di'icn.) 
-4.  (p.  143.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (mp!  Muornpiuv,  p.  10,  16.1-7.  (c. 
Mfiid.  540, 21.)-8.  (Demosth,,  c.  Meid  ,  533  U.)-9.  (Demosth., 
c  Meid.,  528,  11.)— 10   (Tm.,59) 


Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  mean  tha( 
if  one  person  claimed  a  property  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it, 
tne  dispute  was  settled  by  an  t^oiXjic  Sikv-  In  such 
a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  merely  a  civil  action 
to  try  a  right. 

EXPEDI'TUS  is  opposed  to  "  impeditus,"^  and 
signifies  unencumbered  with  armour  or  with  baggage 
(impedimenta).  Hence  the  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  (p.  104)  were  often  called  the  Ex- 
pediti ;'  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  any 
portion  of  the  army,  when  the  necessity  for  haste, 
or  the  desire  to  conduct  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  leave  be- 
hind every  weight  that. could  be  spared.^ 

EXPLORATO'RES.     ( Vid.  Spechlatores.) 

EXSEQUI^.     (Fz(2.  FuNus.) 

EXSI'LIUM.     (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXSUL.     (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXTISPEX.     (Vid.  Haedspex.) 

EXTRAORDINA'RII  (interpreted  by  Polybiu.» 
and  Suidas  by  the  Greek  word  'E-inXeK-ot,  selected) 
were  the  soldiers  who  were  placed  about  the  person 
of  the  consul  in  the  Roman  army.  They  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
prefects.*  Hence,  for  a  legion  of  4200  foot  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  extraordina- 
rii  would  be  840  foot  and  200  horse,  forming  two 
cohorts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Livy ;'  or,  in  an 
army  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts.* 

From  the  extraordinarii  a  body  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  form  a  body-guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  ablecli  (aizoX^KTot).  Their  num- 
ber is  .uncertain.  Lipsius  conjectures  that  they 
consisted  of  40  out  of  the  200  cavalry,  and  168  out 
of  the  840  infantry  of  the  extraordinarii,  raiiin^  taa 
whole  number  of  the  ablecti  in  a  coiualar  army  .SO 
horse  and  336  foot.' 


*FABA  (K-oa^oc),  the  Bean.  Dioscorides'  makes 
mention  of  two  kinds,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
('EMTiuiKog  and  AlyiivTioc).  The  Kvafib;  'EUT)viic6f 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  Vicia  Faba,  but  there  is 
considerable  difficulty,  according  to  Adams,  in  de- 
termining exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  that  the  Faia  minor  of  MUler,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  descriptions  oi 
Theophrastus.'  The  Kva/ibc  Ai-yvTmos  is  the  Ne 
lumbium  speciosum.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
KoXoKaaia,  and  its  fruit  KtSupiov.  The  ancients 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  dproi  kv- 
dfuvoc,  or  panis  ex  faba.  "  Galen  remarks  that 
beans  were  much  used  by  gladiators  for  giving 
them  flesh,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  firm  or  com- 
pact. Dr.  CuUen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
these  things,  but  omits  to  mention  that  the  flesh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness.  Actua- 
rius  states  that  they  are  nutritious,  but  dissuades 
from  using  them  freely,  on  account  of  their  flatu- 
lence. According  to  Celsus,  both  beans  and  lentils 
are  stronger  food  than  pease.  Seth  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  flesh  formed  from  them  is  flabby 
and  soft.  Galen  directs  to  fry  beans,  or  boil  them 
with  onions,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  less 
flatulent.""    The  bean  is  said  to  have  come  origi 


1.  (Plaut.,  Epid.,  i.,  1,  79.)— 2.  (Fcstus,  s.  t.  Advelitatio.)-3 
Cio.  ad  Fam.,  XY  4.)-4.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  23,  p.  472,  Casaub.)-5 
(iij.T.,47.)-6.  (L.7,xl.,2/.)— 7.  (Lipsius,  De  Militia  Bomana. 
u.,  7  ;  T  ,  3.)-8.  (1,.,  127.)-9.  (H.  P.,Tiii.,9.-Id.,  C.  P.,  iii.,  23  ; 
—10,  (Adams,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  .Sjina,  p.  102  ) 
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nally  from  Peisia.'  The  Romans  held  it  in  high 
estimation,  and  Pliny  assigns  it  the  first  rank  among 
leguminous  plants.  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known, 
proscribed  beans,  a  prohibition  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  rather  dietetic  than  physical  or  moral. 
The  abstaining  from  beans  was  also  enjoined  on  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  says  that  beans  were  never 
sown  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  that,  if  some  hap- 
pened to  grow  there,  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat 
them,  either  crude  or  dressed.  As  for  the  priests, 
adds  he,  they  abhor  the  very  sight  of  that  pulse,  ac- 
counting it  impure  and  abominable.'  The  Pytha- 
gorean prohibition,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  origin. 

FABRI  are  workmen  who  make  anything  out  of 
hard  materials,  as  fabri  lignarii,  carpenters,  fabri 
ararii,  smiths,  &c.  The  different  trades  were  di- 
vided by  Numa^  into  nine  collegia,  which  corre- 
spond to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Servius  Tullius,  the  fabri  lignarii  {tckto- 
I'Cf')  and  the  fabri  ararii  or  ferrarii  (;[a/l(corti!roi) 
were  formed  into  two  centuries,  which  were  called 
the  cenlahx  fabrum,  and  not  fabrorum.'  They  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Ser- 
vius divided  the  people;  but  the  fabri  tign.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  \he  fabri  ar.  with  the 
second.  Livy'  and  Dionysius'  name  both  the  cen- 
luries  together :  the  former  says  that  they  voted 
iviih  the  first  class ;  the  latter,  that  they  voted 
with  the  second.  Cicero'  names  only  one  century 
of  fabri,  which  he  says  voted  with  the  first  class  ; 
but  as  he  adds  the  word  tignariorum,  he  must  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  second  century, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second 
class.' 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  frafulus  fabrum,}"  It  has  been 
upposed  by  some  modern  writers  that  there  was  a 
praefectus  fabrum  attached  to  each  legion  ;  and  this 
may  have  been  the  case.  No  genuine  inscriptions, 
however,  contain  the  title  of  praefectus  fabrum  with 
the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it.  There  were  also 
civil  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  in  the  municipal 
towns,  called  prsefecti  fabrum ;  but  we  know  no- 
thing respecting  them  beyond  their  name.  Thus 
we  find  in  Gruter,  Pr^f.  Fabe.  Rom.^;,"  PE.a;FEC- 
Tns  Fabe.  C^e.'^  The  subject  of  the  praefecti  fa- 
brunj  is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of 
Hagenbuchius,  published  by  Orelli.'" 

FA'BULA  PALLIA'TA.    {Jii.  CoMcEDiA,  p.  300.) 

FA'BULA  PR/ETEXTA'TA.  {Vii.  Com(edia, 
p.  300.^ 

FA'BULA  TOGA'TA.     {Vii.  Comoedia,  p.  300.) 

FACTIO'NES  AURIGA'RUM.  ( Vii,.  Cikous,  p. 
256.) 

*FAGUS,  the  Beech-tree.  The  name  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  ^ayu,  "  to  eat," 
as  indicating  that  its  fruit  served  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  early  race  of  men.  The/agT*s  of  Pliny 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Virgil,  both  writers  mean- 
ing the  beech  ;  but  the  ^fiyo(;  of  Theophrastus  is  a 
species  of  oak.  {Vii,.  jEsculhs.)  La  Cerda  falls 
into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  fagus  and  i^- 

FALA'RICA.     {Vii.  Hasta.) 
FALCI'DIA  LEX.     (Kid.  Leoatum.) 
FALSUM.     The  crime  of  falsum  was  the  subject 
of  a  Judicium  Publicum,  and  it  was  the  object  of  a 
ex  Cornelia  (passed  by  Sulla),  which  CJicero  also 


1.  (Fte,  Flora  do  Virgilo,  p.  Hi.)  — 2.  (Ilerod.,  ii.,  .17.)— 3. 
riut.,  Numa,  17.)— 4.  (Orelli,  Insorin.,  60,  417,  3690,  4086, 
1088,  4184.)— 5.  (Cic,  Oral.,  46.)— 6.  (i  ,  43.)— 7.  (vii.,  59.)— 8. 
fDo  Rep.,  ii..  22.)— 9.  {GOltling,  Gesch.  dev  RUm.  Staatsv.,  p. 
249.)— 10.  (Cues.,  ap.  Cio.  od  All.,  ix.,  8.— Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  24,— 
Veget.ii.,  ll.)-ll.  (407,  7.)— 12.  (235,  9  )— 13.  (Insrrip.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  95,  (fee.)— 14.  (Flg,  rioro  do  >'irgiU,  p.  hii.— Martyii  ad 
Virg.,  Eclop.,  I.,  1.) 
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calls  testamentaria  and  numaria,'  with  reference  to 
the  crimes  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
punish.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  are"  stated  bj 
Paulus,'  who  also  entitles  it  lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  person  "  qui  teslamentum 
quodve  aliud  instrumentum.  falsum  sciens  dolo  mclo 
scripserit,  recitaverit,  subjecer-it,  suppresserit,  amffscril 
resignaverit,  delevcrit,"  &c.  The  punishment  was 
deportatio  in  insularn  (at  least  when  Paulus  wrote) 
for  the  "  honestiores,"  and  the  mines  or  crucifixion 
for  the  "  humiliores."  In  place  of  deportatio,  the 
law  probably  contained  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
dictio  aquae  et  ignis.  According  to  Paulus,  the  law 
applied  to  any  instrument  as  well  as  a  will,  and  to 
the  adulteration  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  refusing 
to  accept  in  payment  genuine  coin  stamped  with  the 
head  of  the  princeps.  But  it  appears  from  Ulpian 
{sub  titulo  de  pxna  legis  Cornelia  lestameniariiE)  that 
these  were  subsequent  additions  made  to  the  lex 
Cornelia'  by  various  senatus  consulta.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statihus  and 
Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended  to 
the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Statiliua 
and  Taurus,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Ulpian,  we 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consul- 
ship of  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  S.  Libo  (A.D.  15)  is 
meant.  A  subsequent  senatus  consultum,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  penalties 
of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money  undertook  the 
defence  of  a  (criminal  ?)  cause,  or  to  procure  testi- 
mony ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum,  passed  between 
the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned,  conspiracies  foi 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  comprised  nithin 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  A  nother  senatus  consull 
um,  passed  AD.  26,  extended  the  law  to  these  whc 
received  money  for  selling,  or  giving,  or  not  givJDj 
testimony.  There  were  probably  other  legislativt 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fl-aad.  In 
the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  against  fraudulent 
persons  {falsarii)  that  tabulae  or  written  contracts 
should  be  pierced  with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread 
passed  through  the  holes,  in  addition  to  the  signa- 
ture.' In  the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  (ccra)  of  a  will  should  have 
only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  remaining  one 
that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself  a  leg- 
acy in  it.  The  provisions  as  to  adulterating  money 
and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment  were  also 
made  by  senatus  consulta  or  imperial  constitutions. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  law  by  Arrian.'  It 
appears,  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  the  crime  of  falsum  in  all  its  forma 
was  very  common,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
wills,  against  which  legislative  enactments  are  a 
feeble  security.' 

■  FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  (apjri/,  dpeTravov,  poet. 
dpevuvTi,  dim.  SpeTruviov),  a  sickle;  a  scythe;  a  pni- 
ning-knife  or  pruning-hook  ;  a  bill ;  a  falchion ;  a 
halbert. 

As  CiTr.TER  denoted  a  knife  with  one  straight 
edge,  "  falx"  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved  {Apiiravov  ci- 
Ka/iTTec  ;'  yafnptiQ  (Spcirtivnf  ;'  curva  fatces ;'  curva- 
minefalcis  ahena  ;"  adunca  falce^^).  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated, 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  ^n  form  and  size 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reapers, 
was  called  falx  messoria ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  iri  mowing  hay,  was  called  falxfmiaria ; 


1.  (In  VciT.,  ii.,  lib.  I,  c.  42.)— 2.  (Sent.  Eecept.,  v.,  25.  ed. 
Borl.)— 3.  (Mos.  ct  Eom.,  Leg.  Coll.,  tit.  8,  b  ".)— 4.  (Suet., 
Nero,  c.  17. — Compare  Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  tit  25,  s.  6.)-- 
5.  (Epict.,  iii.,  3.)— 6.  (Heinecc,  Syntagma.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Od, 
xviii,,  367.)— 8.  (Bruncli,  Anal.,ii.,  215.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  l., 
508.)— 10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  2S'.)— 11.  (xiv.,  626.) 


FALX. 

the  pruning-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
use  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  m 
cutting  off  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
distinguished  by  the  appeUation  of  falx  putatona, 
cinitoria,  arhoraria,  or  silvatica,'  or  by  the  dimrnu- 

A  rare  coin  published  by  Pellerin'  shows  the 
head  af  one  of  the  Lagids,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing 
the  DuDEMA,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  cutting 
iovra  com  with  a  sickle.    (See  woodcut.) 


FAMILIA. 


The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  Columella,  and  illustrates  his  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  falx  vinitoria.* 
(Vid.  CuLTER.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
the  blade  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pro- 
curva  falx.^  In  this  form  the  bUl  must  have  been 
used  by  hunters  to  cut  their  way  through  thickets.' 
After  the  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  pruning-hook, 
it  was  often  smoothed,  as  in  modern  gardening,  by 
the  chisel.'  ^^tiJ.  Dolabra.)  The  edge  of  the_ falx 
was  often  toothed  or  serrated  (upirj/v  KapxapoSov- 
ra  f  dentiadata').  The  indispensable  process  of 
sharpening  these  instruments  {lipirriv  xapaaaiiitvai,^" 
upKTjv  evKa/iTTTj  vcodfiyia^^)  was  effected  by  whet- 
stones, which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
other  distant  places,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  wa- 
ter, which  the  mower  (fos'niscx)  carried  in  a  horn 
upon  his  thigh.'" 

Numerous  as  were  the  uses  to  which  the  falx 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  its 
employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted  for 
its  use.'"  It  was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter 
wounded  Typhon  ;'*  with  which  Hercules  slew  the 
Lernsean  Hydra  ;"  and  with  which  Mercury  cut  off 
the  head  of  Argus  (falcato  ense;"  harpen  CyUenida}''). 
Perseus,  having  received  the  same  weapon  from 
Mercury,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  Vul- 
can, used  it  to  decapitate  Medusa  and  to  slay  the 
sea-monster.'*  From  the  passages  now  referred  to, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  that  it  was  girt  like 
a  dagger  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the 
hand  by  a  short  hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
dagger  or  sharp-pointed  blade,-  with  a  proper  falx 
projecting  from  one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  the  flesh 
up  to  this  lateral  curvature  {curvo  tenus  ahdidit 
Xamo).  In  the  annexed  woodcut,  four  examples  are 
eelected  from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its 


1.  (Cato,  D^  Re  Rust., 
25.)— a.  (Culum.,  xii.,  18 
208.)-4  (DeReRust.,iv. 
li.,  421.)— 6.  (Grat.,  Cynej 
-«.  (Ilcsiod,  Theog.,  174, 
5!.!— Ift  (Hesiod,  Op.,  5' 
12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xTili.,  6' 
i.,  110.)— 14.  (ApoUod.,  ! 
(Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  718.)— 17. 
i'-,  4. — Eratosth.,  Catast., 
v.,  69.  -Bruuck,  Anal.,  iii 


10,  11.— Pallad.,  i.,  43.— Colum.,  ir., 
,)— 3.  (Med.  de  Rois,  Par.,  1762,  p. 
,  25,  p.  518,  ed.  Gesner.) — 5.  (Georg., 
;.,  343.)— 7.  (Colum.,De  Arbor.,  10.) 

179.)— 9.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii., 
3.)— II.  (ApoU.  Rliod.,  iii.,  1388.)— 
',  5.)— 13.  (Claudian,  De  Laud.  Stil., 
..  6.)— 15.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  191.)— 16. 
(Lucan,  ix.,  662-677.)— 18.  (Apollod., 

22.- Olid,  Met.,  iv.,  666,  720,  727  ; 
.,  157.) 


form.  One  of  the  four  cameos  here  copied  repie- 
sents  Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two 
smaller  figures  are  heads  of  Saturn,  with  the  falx  in 
its  original  form ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  represent- 
ing the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engraved  in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  others, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  illustrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (Kpovoi/.  se 
nex  falcifcr^)  for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time 
(Xpwof),  who,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  epi- 
gram,' destroys  all  things  (/ii^  dpernvr,)  with  the 
same  scythe." 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  been 
described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  modern  halbert.  Such  must 
have  been  the  asseres  falcati  used  by  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracia.*  iyid.  Aries,  Antenna.) 
Sometimes  the  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be  fas- 
tened, instead  of  the  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testudo.' 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Modes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia,*  and  the  Gauls  and  Brit- 
ons in  Europe  {yid.  Covinus),  made  themselves  for- 
midable on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles  (sif  nAayiov)  to 
the  axle  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  parallel 
to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re- 
volve, when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chariot  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extremities 
of  the  axle. 

FAMI'LIA.  The  word  "famUia"  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  "  famulus,"  a  slave,  and 
the  verb  "  famulari."  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  totality  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
citizen  who  is  sui  juris,  and  therefore  a  paterfamili- 
as. Thus,  in  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition mentioned  by  Gaius,'  the  word  "  familia"  is 
explained  by  the  equivalent  "  patrimonium ;"  and 
the  person  who  received  the  familia  from  the  testa- 
tor {qui  a  testatore  familiam  accipiehat  mancipio)  was 
called  "  famiUse  emptor."  In  the  same  sense  we 
find  the  expression  "  erciscundae  familiae.'" 

But  the,  word  "  familia"  is  sometimes  limited  to 
signify  "  persons,"  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  627;  in  Ibin,  216.)— 2.  (Brnnck,  An.il., 
iii.,  281.)— 3.  (SeeMariette,"TraitfedesPien-es  Gravies,"  t.ii., 
pi.  2,  3.) — 4.  (Liv.,  ixxviii.,  6. — Compare  Css.,  Bell.  Gall.,  vij.. 
22,  86.-Q.  Curt.,iv.,  19.)— 5.  (Veget.,  iv.,  14.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Cy- 
rop.,  vi.,  1,2. — Anab.,  i.,  8. — Diod.  Sic,  ii.,  5  ;  xvii.,  53. — Polyb., 
v.,  63.— Q  Curt.,  iv.,  9, 12, 13.— Aul.  GelL,  v.,5.— 1  Mace.,  xiii,, 
2.— Veget.,  iii.,  24.— Liv.,  xixvii.,  41.)— 7.  (li.,  102.)— 8.  (Cic, 
Orat.,  i.,  56.)  ■ 
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powei  of  a  paterfamilias,  such  as  his  sons  {filii-fa- 
Kiilius),  daughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves.  When 
"  familia"  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  in- 
animate things  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  "fa- 
milise  emptor"  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  testa- 
tor's familia  by  a  fictitious  purchase  :  "  Familiam  pe- 
cuniamque  tuam,"  &c.  In  another  sense  "  familia" 
signifies  all  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power 
of  a  paterfamilias ;  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
of  this  kind,  all  ttiose  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  would 
be  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.  (^Vid.  Coonati.) 
With  this  sense  of  familia  is  connected  the  status 
familiae,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for  certain 
rights  which  only  the  members  of  the  familia  could 
claim.  A  person  who  changed  this  status  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  familia,  and  sustained  a  capitis  diniinu- 
tiominima.  (Fid.ADopTio, Capot.)  Membersofthe 
■same  family  were  "  familiares  ;"  and  hence  famili- 
aris  came  to  signify  an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who 
belonged  to  the  same  familia  were  called,  with  re- 
spect to  this  relation,  familiares.  Generally,  "  famil- 
iaris"  might  signify  anything  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  "familia"  is  used  to  signify  the  slaves 
belonging  to  a  person,'  or  to  a  body  of  persons  {so- 
cietas),  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  liberti,'  where  the  true  reading  is  "  liberti."^ 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de- 
clares that  in  default  of  any  heres  suus,  the  property 
of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus,-  the 
word  "  familia"  signifies  the  property  only  :  "  Ag- 
natus proximus  familiam  habeto."  In  the  same  sec- 
tion in  which  Ulpian*  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  he  explains  agnati  to  be  "cognati 
virilis  sexus  per  mares  descendentes  ejusdem  famUice," 
where  the  word  "  familia"  comprehends  only  per- 
sons.' 

The  word  familia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators  : 
in  the  latter  sense  with  less  impropriety. 

A  paterfamiUas  and  a  materfamUias  were  respect- 
ively a  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and  his 
lawful  wife.  A  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  were 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamilias. 
The  familia  of  a  paterfamilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  explained  under  Cog- 
nati. The  relation  of  familia  and  gens  is  explain- 
ed under  Gens. 

The  five  following  personal  relations  are  also  com- 
prehended in  the  notion  of  familia:  1.  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wife  ;  2.  Servitus,  or  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave;  3.  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of  former  mas- 
ter to  former  slave ;  4.  Mancipii  causa,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  between  servitus  and  libertas,  which 
characterized  a  child  who  was  mancipated  by  his 
father  (vid.  Emancipatio)  ;  5.  Tulela  and  Guratio, 
the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to  the  Patria  Po- 
testas.  These  relations  are  treated  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  connected  with  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  familia  ;  but,  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  manus,  and  munioipium. 
It  is  not  coextensive  nor  identical  with  the  relations 
of  familia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
the  relations  of  familia,  though  not  identical  with, 
but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions  of  li- 
beri  and  servi,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  comprised  in 
the  above-mentioned  relations  of  familia.     The  dis- 


1.  (Cio.  ad  Div.,  xiv  ,  4.— Ad  Quint.,  ii.,  Epist.  6.)— 2.  (Cic, 
Drut.,  22.)— 3.  (Cic.  n.l  Fam.,  i.,  3.)  — 4.  (Frag.,  tit.  20,  i.)  — 5. 
iDis-  50,  tit.  10,  s.  ia5  ;  10,  tit.  2.) 
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tinction  of  Gives,  Latini,  Peregrini,  are  entirely  iin- 
connected  with  the  relations  of  familia.  Many  of 
the  relations  of  familia  have  also  no  effect  on  legal 
capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  That  fam- 
ily relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legal  ca- 
pacity is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  legal  capacities  and  incapacities  of  filius- 
familias, filiafamilias,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  may  be 
most  appropriately  considered.' 

FAMI'LI^  EMPTOR.     ( I'id.  Familia.) 

FAMI'LI^  ERCISCUND^  ACTIO.  Every 
heres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition  over  his 
property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the  hereditas, 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-heredes 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  common  for  a 
fixed  time.  The  division  could  be  made  by  agree- 
ment among  the  co-heredes  ;  but  in  case  they  could 
not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by  a  judex.  For 
this  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  his  co- 
heredes  an  actio  familiae  erciscundae,  which,  like  the 
actiones  communi  dividundo,  and  finium  regundo- 
rum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixtae  Actiones,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  Duplicia  Judicia,  because, 
as  in  the  familiae  erciscundas  judicium,  each  heres 
was  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  (actor  and  reus) ; 
though  he  who  brought  the  actio  and  clauned  a  jn 
dicium  {ad  judicium  provocavit)  was  properly  the  ac 
tor.  A  heres,  either  ex  testamento  or  ab  intestate, 
might  bring  this  action.  All  the  heredes  were  liable 
to  the  bonorum  coUatio  (vid.  Bonoehm  Collatio), 
that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in  taking  the  account  of  the 
property,  what  they  had  received  from  the  testator 
in  his  Ufetime,  as  part  uf  their  share  of  the  hereditas, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  had  been  enriched  by  sucli 
donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "  property,"  as 
explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equivalent 
to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  erc-iscere,  oi 
herc-iscere,  havr  been  a  subject  of  some  dispute. 
It  is,  howevLi,  certain  that  the  word  means  " di- 
vision."" 

FANUM.     ( nd.  Templfm.) 

•FAR,  Spelt,  often  put  for  com  generally.  Ac 
cording  to  Martyn,  it  is  a  sort  of  corn  very  lite 
wheat ;  but  the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them,  like 
barley.  The  far  of  the  Romans  was  the  same  with 
the  fei'a  or  fea  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  ti'^  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  o?.vpa  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  Jar 
and  adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  in  all  probability," 
says  Adams,  "  merely  varieties  of  Spelt."  "  Far 
was  the  com  of  the  ancient  Itahans,"  remarks  Mar- 
tyn, "  and  was  frequently  used  in  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
word  was  often  used  for  corn  in  general."  The 
modern  botanical  name  of  Far  is  Triticum  spella. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  Zca ;  one  the 
simple  Vini,  fiovoKOKKO^,  Triticum  monococcum;  the 
other  the  double,  diKOKnoc,  Triticum  spella.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Zea,  as  does  also  Theophrastus ; 
the  latter  gives  it  the  epithet  of  robust  or  hardy, 
which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  Virgil. 

FARTOR  ((TiTTOT^f)  was  a  slave  who  fattened 
poultry.'  Donatus*  says  that  the  name  was  given 
to  a  maker  of  sausages  ;  but  compare  Becker,  Cal- 
lus, ii.,  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fartores  or  crammers  was  also  given 
to  the  nomenclatores,  who  accompanied  the  candi- 
dates for  the  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave  Ihcm 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might  meet.' 

1.  (Saviffny,  System  des  heutigen  ROm.  Rechtes,  vols,  i.,  ii-i 
Berlin,  1840.)— 2.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  2.  —  Cic,  De  Orat.,  i.,  66.— Prr 
Ciccina,  c.  7.— Apul.,  Met.,  ix.,  p.  210,  Bi|ttmt.)— 3.  (Colum., 
viii.,  7.— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  228.— Plant.,  Tmc,  I.,  ii-,  U-)— * 
(odTeront,,  Eun.,  II.,  ii.,  26.)— 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Faitores.l 


FASCES. 

i  aSCES  were  lods  bound  in  the  form  of  a  bun- 
dle, and  containing  an  axe  (securis)  in  the  middle, 
the  iron  of  which  projected  from  them.  These 
rods  were  carried  by  hctors  before  the  superior  ma- 
gistrates at  Rome,  and  are  often  represented  on  the 
reverse  of  consular  coins.^  The  following  woodcuts 
give  the  reverses  of  four  consular  coins ;  in  the  first 
of  which  we  see  the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  on 
their  shoulders ;  in  the  second,  two  fasces,  and  be- 
tween them  a  sella  curulis ;  in  the  third,  two  fasces 
crowned,  with  the  consul  standing  between  them ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns 
around  the  fasces. 


The  next  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
the  consular  coins  of  C.  Norbanus,  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fasces,  the  one  a  spica  and  caduceus, 
and  the  other  a  spica,  caduceus,  and  prora. 


The  fasces  appear  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
birch  (heluUcf),  but  sometimes  also  of  the  twigs  of 
the  elm.'  They  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Vetulonia,  a  city  of  Etruria.*  Twelve  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twelve  lictors  ;  and  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  consuls 
was  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces  and 
secures,  and  the  other  by  the  same  number  of  hc- 
tors with  the  fasces  only,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, with  crowns  round  them.'  But  P.  Valerius 
Publicola,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  right  of  prov- 
ocatio,  ordained  that  the  secures  should  be  removed 
from  the  fasces,  and  allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls 
to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  they  were  at 
Rome.'  The  other  consul  was  attended  only  by  a 
single  accensus.  (Vid.  Accensus.)  When  they 
were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
each  of  the  consuls  retained  the  axe  in  the  fasces, 
and  was  preceded  by  his  own  lictors  as  before  the 
tune  of  Valerius.'    {Vid.  Consul.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fasces  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  presi- 

1.  ,'Spanh.,  De  Prast.  et  Usu  Numism.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88,  91.)— 
!.  iPUn.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  30.)— 3.  (Plant.,  Asin.,  III.,  ii.,  29 ;  II., 
iii.,  74.)-4.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Tiii.,-485.— Compare  Liv.,  i.,  8.)- 5.  (Di- 
.•■yi.,T.,  2.)-~6.  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.— Val.Max.,  iv.,  1,  «  1.) 

'   'Dionys.,  y.,  19.— Liv  ,  ixiv.,  9  ;  ixviii.,  27.) 
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ded  for  the  day ;'  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  de- 
cemvirate,  when  they  began  to  act  in  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  the  fasces  with  the  axe  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  ten.''  The  fasces  and  secures 
were,  however,  carried  before  the  dictator  even  m 
the  city,'  and  he  was  also  preceded  by  24  lictors. 
and  the  magister  equitum  by  six. 

The  prsetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces,*  but  out  of  Rome  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and  se- 
cures, whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
arpaTTiyol  i^a^KsliKeig.'  The  proconsuls  also  were 
allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces.'  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  sediles  and  quaestors,  liad 
no  lictors  in  the  city,'  but  in  the  provinces  the 
quaestors  were  permitted  to  have  the  fasces.' 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutus  given  above  ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was  high- 
er in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to  him. 
This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  ;'  and  hence  came  the  expression 
suhmittere  fasces  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  confess 
one's  self  inferior  to  another." 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  had 
been  saluted  as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  he  usual- 
ly crowned  his  fasces  with  laurel." 

FASCIA,  dim.  FASCIOLA,  a  band  or  fillet  of 
cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an  ensign  of  roy- 
ally" {vid.  DuDEMA.  Woodcut  to  article  Falx) :  2. 
by  women  over  the  breast"  {md.  Steophium)  :  3. 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  by  women.  Ci- 
cero reproached  Clodius  for  wearing  fasciae  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  Cvi.antica,  a  female  ornament, 
upon  his  head.'*  Afterward,  when  the  toga  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  shorter  pallium  was 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and 
exposed, /asciffi  cmralcs  became  common  even  witli 
the  male  sex."  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus'  * 
always  used  them,  even  although,  when  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  asserts 
that  the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excused  on 
the  plea  of  infirm  health."  White  fasciae,  worn  by 
men,"  were  a  sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress  :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  our 
pipe-clay  {fascia  cretata:^').  The  finer  fasciae,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple. "  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  metaphor,  the  term  ■'  fascia"  was  applied  in 
architecture  to  a  long,  flat  band  of  stone,  marble,  or 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian entablature  consists  of  three  contiguous  hori 
zontal  fasciae."' 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  in  the  nursing  of  children," 
vide  Incunabula. 

FA'SCINUM  {fiannavia),  fascination,  enchant- 
ment. The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the  power 
of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  among  the 
superstitious  in  modern  times.  The  6(j>6a^fib(  ^da- 
(tavof,  or  evil  eye,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 


1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  33.)— 2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  36  )— 3.  (Liv.,  ii.,  18.)-4. 
(Censorin.,  De  Die  Natal.,  24. — Cic,  Agrar.,  ii.,  34.)— 5.  (Ap. 
p.an,  Syr.,  15.— Polyb.,  ii.,  24,  M  ;  iii.,  40,  «  9  ;  106,  4  6.)— 6 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  16,  s.  14.)— 7.  (Aul.  Gel.,  xiii.,  12.)— 8.  (Cic,  Pro 
Plane,  41.)— 9.  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.— Liv.,  ii.,7.— Val.  Max 
iv.,  1,  t,  1.)— 10.  (Cic,  Brut.,  6.)— 11.  (Cic  ad  Att.,  viii.,  3.  «  5. 
— De  Div.,  i.,  28.— Cass.,  BeU.  Civ.,  iii.,  71.)— 12.  (Sueton.,  Jul.. 
79.)— 13.  (Ovid,  De  Art.  Amat.,  iii.,  622.— Propert.,  iv.,  10,  49. 
— "  Fascia  Pectoralis,"  Mart.,  liv.,  134.)— 14.  (ap.  Non.  Maixx 
xiv.,  2.)— 15.  (Val.  Max.,  vi.,  27.— Grat.,  CJjmeB-..  338.)— 16 
(M\.  Lamprid.,  c  40.)— 17.  (Inst.  Or.,  xi.,  3.)— 18.  (Val.  Max., 
1.  c— Pliffidr.,  v.,  7,  36.)— 19.  (Cic  ad  Att.,  2,  3.)— 20.  (Cic,  Dp 
Harusp.  Resp.,  21.)— 21.  (Vit.,  iii.,  5,  p.  84,  ed.  Sclmeider.)— 5a 
(Plant.,  Tmc,  v.,  13.) 
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writers.'  Plutarch,  in  tiis  Symposium,^  has  a  sep- 
arate chupter  nepl  tuv  KaraSaaKaivciv  Xeyo/ievav, 
mat  jiuaKavov  l^eiv  bi^BaXfiov.  The  evil  eye  was 
supposed  to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
times cattle  also  ;  whence  Virgil'  says, 

"  Ncscio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihifascinat  agnos." 

Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the  necks 
of  children  (turpicula  res').  Pliny,'  also,  says  that 
Saiyrica,  signa,  by  which  he  means  the  phallus, 
were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  fascinations  of  the  envious;  and 
we  learn  from  Pollux*  that  smiths  were  accustom- 
£d  to  place  the  same  figures  before  their  forges  for 
;he  same  purpose.  Sometimes  other  objects  were 
3mplo3'ed  for  this  purpose.  Pisistratua  is  said  to 
have  hung  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before 
the  Acropolis  as  a  preservative  against  fascination.' 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one's  own  dress." 

According  to  Pliny,'  Fascinus  was  the  name  of  a 
god,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Roman  sacra 
by  the  vestal  virgins,  and  was  placed  under  the 
chariot  of  those  who  triumphed  as  a  protection 
against  fascination ;  by  which  he  means,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  phallus  was  placed  under  the 
chariot.'" 

♦FASELUS,  the  Kidney  Bean,  Phaseolus  vulga- 
ris, L.,  called  by  the  Greeks  ^otrio/lof.  The  kid- 
ney beans  are  said  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  hence  the  epithet  vilis  ap- 
plied to  the  faselus  by  Virgil."  According  to  Pliny,'^ 
the  Romans  ate  both  seeds  and  shells,  as  we  do 
now.  Fee  thinks  that  the  Greek  names  (jiaaioAog, 
paiT^oAof,  and  (pauiTiOQ,  are  so  many  diminutives 
from  (paarj^og,  a  .small  boat  or  canoe,  the  Kidney 
Cean  resembling  such  in  form.'^ 

FASTI.  Fas  signifies  divine  law ;  the  epithet 
faslus  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
ivith  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
legal  business  might,  without  impiety  {sine  piaculo), 
be  transacted  before  the  praetor,  Avere  technically 
denominated  fasli  dies,  i.  e.,  lawful  days.  Varro 
and  Festus  derive  fastus  directly  from  fari,^*  while 
Ovid"'  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  either  etymol- 
ogy. 

••  The  sacred  books  in  which  the  fasti  dies  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
fasli ;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  fasti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  Fasti  Sacri  or  Fasti  Kalendares,  and 
Fasti  Annates  or  Fasti  Historici. 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalendares.  For  nearly  four 
centurles'and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed  exclu- 
sively by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices  regu- 
larly proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period  which 
would  Intervene  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Nones.     On  the  Nones  the  country  people  assem- 


1.  (\lciiilir.,  Ep.,  i.,  15. — Heliod.,  .^thiop.,  iii.,  7. — Compare 
mlh  J'lin.,  II.  N.,vii.,  2.)— 2.  (v.,  7.)— 3.  (Eclog.,  iii.,  103.)— 4. 
(Vuiro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  vii.,  117,  MuUer.)— 5.  (II.  N.,  xix.,  19,  « 
1.)— 6.  (viii.,  118.)— 7.  (Ilosycli.,  s.  V.  Karavi)i't).)— B.  (Theocr., 
vi.,  39. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxviii.,  7. — Liician,  Navig.,  15,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
259,  Itcitz.)- 9.  (II.  N.,  xxviii.,  7.)— 10.  (MMlor,  Arclwiol.  der 
Kunst,  H36,  1,  2.— IJiiuigor,  Klein.  Sclir.,  iii.,  p.  111.— Becier, 
Charikles,  ii.,  p.  103,  291.)-11.  (Ooovs.,  i.,  227.)— 12.  (H.  N., 
cviii.,  7.)— 13.  fFlnro  de  Virt^ilr,  p.  Iv.) — M.  (Varro,  Do  Ling. 
Lot.,  vi.,  2.-  -Fcslus,  s.  V.  Fasti.)— 15.  (Fast.,  i.,  47.) 


bled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  Rex  Sa 
crorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrated  during 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would  fall.' 
In  like  manner,  all  who  wished  to  go  to  law  were 
obliged  to  inquire  of  the  privileged  few  oh  what  day 
they  might  bring  their  suit,  and  received  the  reply 
as  if  from  the  lips  of  an  astrologer."    The  whole  of 
this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit,  and 
therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was  ai 
length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavins,  scribe 
to  Appius  Cfficus,'  who,  having  gained  access  to  the 
pontifical  books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, and  exhibited  it  in  the  Forum  for  ihe  use 
of  the  people  at  large.     From  this  time  forvvaril 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Fasti.    They  usually  contained  an  enu- 
meration of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the 
Nones,  Ides,  Nundinas,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefasti,  Comi- 
tlales,  Atri,  &c.  {vid.  Calendar),  together  with  the 
different  festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces :  astronomical  observations  on  the  risings  anil 
settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seasons,  were  frequently  inserted,  and  some- 
times brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication 
of  temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage  to 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting  down 
their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a  species 
of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charged  by  Ci- 
cero.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modem  almanac 
{Fastorum  libri  ap-pellantur  totius  anni  description); 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  poetical  Year-hook  or  Companion  to  the  Almsi' 
nac,  having  been'  composed  to  illustrate  the  Fasti 
published  by  Julius  Ceesar,  who  remodelled  the  Ro- 
man year.  AH  the  more  remarkable  epochs  are 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  the  different 
festivals  explained,  the  various  ceremonies  descri- 
bed, the  legends  connected  with  the  principal  con- 
stellations narrated,  and  many  curious  discussions 
interwoven  upon  subjects  lilcely  to  prove  interesting 
to  his  countrymen ;  the  whole  being  seasoned  with 
frequent  allusions  to  the  glories  of  the  Julian  fine. 

Several  specimens  of  fasti,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kalendarium  Prcenestimim  or  Fasti 
Verriani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of  Au- 
gustus, stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftirum  of  his 
native  town,  Praeneste,  opposite  to  the  Hcmicyelium, 
on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public  view  the  fasti 
arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
In  the  year  1770  the  remains  of  a  circular  buiMIng 
were  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Falestrina,  together  with  several  fragments 
of  marble  tablets,  which  were  soon  recognised  aa 
forming  part  of  an  ancient  calendar;  and,  upon 
farther  examination,  no  doubt  was  entertained  bj 
the  learned  that  these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Ver- 
rius described  by  Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiquary, 
named  Foggini,  continued  the  excavations,  collecteil 
and  arranged  the  scattered  morsels  with  great  pa- 
tience and  skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of 
January,  March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a 
very  small  portion  of  February  was  aflerward  added. 


1.  (Macro!).,  i.,  15.)— 2.  (Cic.,  Pro  Muncn.,  II.)— 3.  (Liv.,ii, 
46.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  ixxiii.,  1.— Aul.  Cell.,  vi.,  9.— Val.  Max.,ii., 
5.)-4.  (Philipp.,  ii.,  34.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  1S.)-S 
(Fostu.i.) 
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were  recovered ;  and,  although  much  defaced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  useful  monu- 
ment. They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail 
o(  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs 
achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius.  The 
publication  of  Foggini  contains  not  only  an  account 
of  this  particular  discovery,  but  also  the  complete 
fasti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  far  as  such  a  compila- 
tion can  be  extracted  from  the  ancient  calendars 
now  extant.  Of  these  he  enumerates  eleven,  the 
names  being  derived  either  from  the  places  where 
they  were  found,  or  from  the  family  who  possessed 
them  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  literary 
world : 

1.  Cdendarium  Maffeiorum,  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  Col.  PranesHnum,  described  above. 

3.  Col  Capranicorum,  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  Cal.  Amileminum,  fragments  of  the  months 
from  May  to  December. 

5.  Cal.  Antiatinum,  fragments  of  the  last  six 
months. 

6.  Cal.  ESquilinum,  fragments  of  May  and  June. 

7.  Cal.  Farnesianum,  a  few  days  of  February  and 
March. 

8.  Cal.  Pincianum,  fragments  of  July,  August, 
nd  September. 

9.  Cal.  Venusinum,  May  and  June  complete. 

10.  Cal.  Vaticanum,  a  few  days  of  March  and 
April. 

11.  Cal.  Allifanum,  a  few  days  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corpits  Inscripticmum  of  Gru- 
ler,  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Thesaurus  Rom.  Antiqq. 
of  GrBevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  fullest  information  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  imbodied  in  the 
work  of  Foggini,  entitled  Fastorum  anni  Romani  a 
Verrio  Flacco  ordinatorum.  reliquia,  &c.,  Roma;, 
1779  ;  and  in  Jac.  Van  Vaassen  Animadverss.  ad 
Faslos  Rom.  Sacros  fragmenta,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1795  :  to  which  add  Ideler's  Hanibuch  der  Mathe- 
matischen  und  Technischen  Chronologic,  Berhn,  1826. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
cause,  the  Calendarium  Ruslicum  Farnesianum. 
This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
cube,  each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
and  each  column  including  a  month.  At  the  top  of 
the  column  is  carved  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
zodiac ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  the  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
through  which  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under  whose 
protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  various  agri- 
cultural operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list  of  the 
principal  festivals.    Take  May  as  an  example  : 


III 


MENSIS 

MAIVS 

DIES.  XXXI. 

NON.   SEPTIM. 

DIES.  HOR.  XIIIIS. 

NOX.  HOR.  Vims. 

SOL.  T-^VRO. 

TTTELA.  APOLLIN. 

SEGET.   RVNCANT. 

OVES.  TONDENT. 

LANA.   LAVATVR. 

IVVENCI.   DOMANT. 

VICEA.  PABVL. 

SECATVR. 

SEOETES 


LVSTRANTVK. 

SACRVM.  MEEOVR. 

ET.  FLOR.(E. 

{Vid.  the  commentary  of  Morcelli  in  his  Opera  Spt 
graphica,  vol.  i.,  77.) 

II.  Fasti, Annales  or  Historici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Annales  Maximi  {vid.  Annales),  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
they  bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars, 
denominated  fasti ;  and  hence  this  word  is  used, 
especially  by  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of  hit- 
iorical  records.^ 

In  prose  writers,  fasli  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls,  dic- 
tators, censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  public  archives."  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks,  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius,^  "  Ele- 
nim  ordo  ille  annalium  mediocriter  nos  relinet  quasi 
enumeralione  fastoram,"  he  means  that  the  regular 
succession  of  events  merely  detailed  in  chronicles 
fijjed  the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  more 
interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.* 

A  most  important  specimen  of  fasti  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  tab 
lets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls, 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova 
tions,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to 
the  death  of  Augustus,  and,  although  defective  m 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  vaiue  in 
chronology.  The  different  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Farnese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  where 
they  still  remain.  From  this  circumstance  they 
are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two  other  fragments 
of  the  same  marble  tablets  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum.  A  fac- 
simile of  them  was  published  at  Milan,  by  Borghesi, 
in  1813. 

The  Fasti  Consulares  are  given  at  the  close  of 
this  work. 

FASTI'GIUM.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
temple,  of  rectangular  construction,  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  which  rests  upon  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  as  a  base,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  terminate  the  roof.  (Vid. 
woodcut,  p.  61.)  The  whole  of  this  triangle  abovn 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  term  fastigium,  called 
frontispiece  (fronton,  frcmtispizio)  by  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  pediment  by  our  own.  Thf 
flat  surface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  the  general  term,  is  denominated  tympanum 
by  the  Latins,'  from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  frame  of  a  drum,  and  aira/ia,  or  dcrdf,  by  the 
Greeks,'  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,'  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  usually  ornamented  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,' an  instance  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  coin  represented  in  the  following  woodcut.' 


l.(Horat.,Sat.,l.,iii.,  112.— Carm., IV., xiii.,  13;  III.,xrii.,7.) 
—2.  (Liv.,  ix.,  18.— Cic,  Pro  Sext.,  14.— Compare  Cic,  P>iilipp"., 
xiii.,  12.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  17,  18.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  v.,  12.)— 4. 
(Compare  ad  Att.,  iv.,  8.)— 6.  (Vitrav.,  lii.,  3,  p.  99,  cd.  Bipont.) 
—6.  (Aristoph.,  Avcs,  1110.— Pans.,  i.,  24,  ^  5  ;  li.,  7,  ^  3 ;  t 
10,4  2;  ix.,  11,5  4.)— ".  (Euslath.  ad  II.,  24,  p.  1352,1.37.).. 
8.  (Pmd.,  Olymp.,  liii.,  29.)— 9.  (Beger,  Spied.  Antin.,  p.  6.) 
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But  far  richer  sculptures  from  the  chisel  of  the  most 
eminent  artists'  were  subsequently  introduced,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  restored  pedi- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the 
British  Museum  :  the  fragments  of  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, in  the  same  place,  were  originally  placed  in 
the  iira/ia,  or  iv  role  aerol;  of  the  Parthenon.  Ter- 
ra-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  Romans  in  the  early  ages." 

The  dwelhng-houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  gable- 
ends  ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
thera,^  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense,  but 
designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  one  which  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished  from 
a  flat  one.  The  fastigium,  properly  so  called,  was 
appropriated  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  from  the 
original  construction  of  which  its  form  naturally 
sprung  ;*  and,  therefore,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  bestow  divine  honours  upon  Caesar,  among  other 
privileges  which  they  decreed  to  him  was  the  lib- 
erty of  erecting  a  fastigium  to  his  house,'  that  is,  a 
portico  and  pediment  towards  the  street,  like  that 
of  a  temple.  In  like  manner,  the  pent  of  a  pave- 
ment, which  slopes  away  on  each  side  from  its 
central  line,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  draining 
off  in  hypaethral  buildings,  &o.,  is  termed  fastigi- 
um;' and  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  Csesar 
threw  across  the  Rhine  are  described  as  fastigaia,'' 
converging  like  the  two  sides  of  a  pediment. 

FAX  {^af  Of),  a  Torch.  The  descriptions  of  poets 
and  mythologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient  art,  rep- 
resent the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  Bello- 
na,  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  209),  Phosphorus,  by  females 
in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  257),  and,  in  an  in- 
verted position,  by  Sleep  and  Death.  In  the  annexed 
woodcut,  the  female  figure  in  the  middle  is  copied 
from  a  fictile  vase.    The  winged  figure  on  the  left 


hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a  torch,  is  from  a 
funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the  word  "  Somnus" 
is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other  winged  figure, 
also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is  taken  from  an  an- 
tique gem,  and  represents  Cupid  under  the  character 


I.  (PauB.,  U.  CO.)— 2.  (Cic,  Divin.,  i.,  10.— VitruT.,  iii.,  2,  p. 
69.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiv.,  43,  46 ;  xnxyi.,  2,)— 3.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad 
Quint.  Fr.,  iii.,  1,  4.  — Virg.,  JSn.,  viii.,  491.)— 4.  (Cic,  De 
Orat.,  iii.,  46.)— 5.  (Cic,  Fliil.,  ii.,  43.— Florus,  iv..  2.— Phit., 
CiEs.,  81,  compared  with  Acroterium.)— 6.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  9,  p. 
ISI.)— 7.  (Ca!a.,  Bell.  CalL,  jr.,  15.) 
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FEL  TERR^. 

of  Auffepuf,'  or  "  Lethaeus  Amor."  In  ancient 
marbles,  the  torch  is  sometimes  more  ornamented 
than  in  the  examples  now  produced ;  but  it  always 
appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs, 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  in  the  above  middle  figure,  or  surrounded 
by  circular  bands  at  equal  distances,  as  in  the  tvfo 
exterior  figures,  and  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  257.  The 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances. 
This  inference  from  the  representations  of  torches 
on  ancient  monuments  of  all  kinds  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Athenaeus'  and  Pliny,*  who  men- 
tion that  the  branches  of  the  oak,  ilex,  hazel,  and 
hornbeam  were  chiefly  used  for  making  them  by 
being  cut  into  staves  of  the  requisite  forms.  They 
were  also  made  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,'  which 
are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  certainly  well  adapt- 
ed for  imbibing  and  retaining  fluids.  A  torch  of 
vine  was  called  ?M<pvlc.  Another  admirable  plant 
for  making  torches  was  the  Spanish  broom,"  the 
long  twigs  of  which  resemble  rushes,  and  are  full 
of  pith. 

As  the  principal  use  of  torches  was  to  give  light 
to  those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  they  were 
apt  to  be  extinguished  and  rendered  useless  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  Hence  the  expression,  "This  torch 
is  full  of  water.'"  In  allusion  to  the  time  when 
they  were  used,  the  portion  of  the  Roman  day  im- 
mediately succeeding  sunset  was  called  fax  or  prima 
fca? 

Torches,  as  now  described,  appear  to  have  been 
more  conraion  among  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks, 
who  usually  employed  the  more  ancient  and  more 
simple  T^DA.  or  the  lamp.  (Fid.  LucEENi.)  The 
use  of  torches  after  sunset,  and  the  practice  of  cel- 
ebrating marriages  at  that  time,  probably  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  torch  as  one  of  the  necessary 
accompaniments  and  symbols  of  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  fax  nuptialis,'  having  been  hghted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive."  The  torch 
was  also  carried  at  funerals  {fax  sepulchralis^^),  both 
because  these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and 
because  it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence 
the  expression  of  Propertius,'"  "  Vivimus  insignct 
inter  utramque  facem.""  The  torch-bearer  turned 
away  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fire.'* 

FEBRUAHIUS.     (Vid.  Calexdae,  Roman.) 

FECIA'LES.     (,Vid.  Fetiales.) 

*FELIS,  the  Cat.  The  al7.ovpo(:  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  Felis  Catus,  L.,  or  "Wild  Cat.  Some  apply 
the  term  Kdrrric  to  the  Domestic  Cat.  "  The  com- 
mon Cat,"  observes  Gritfith,  "  is  said  to  be  origi- 
nally from  the  forests  of  Europe.  In  the  savage 
state  it  is  of  a  brown-gray  colour,  with  transverse 
deeper  stripes ;  the  tail  has  two  or  three  dark  bands, 
and  the  extremity  is  black.  The  genuine  "Wild  Cat 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  called,  as  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  the  Eng- 
lish Tiger.  Its  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Lynx,  living  in  woods,  and  preying  during  the  night 
on  every  animal  it  can  conquer." 

*FEL  TERR.E,  a  name  given  to  the  herb  Cen- 
taurium  Ckirtmia  (KevravpLov  to  jiiKpov  koX  7it^vaiov\ 


I.  (Serr.  in  Viry.,  ^n.,  iv.,  620.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Rem  Amor., 
655.)  — 3.  (XV.,  57-61.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  iti.,  18;  iviii.,  26.)-S. 
(Aristoph.,  Lys.,  308.— Athen.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  na.,  2.) 
—7.  (Menander,  ed.  Mein.,  p.  24.)— 8.  (Aul.  Cell.,  iii.,  2.— Ma- 
croh.,  Sat.,  i.,  2.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  6.)— 10.  (Plant.,  Coi., 
i.,  30.  —  Ovid,  Epist.,  xi.,  101.  —  Servius  in  Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii., 
29.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ivi.,  18.-Fcstus,  s.  v.  Patrimi.)- 11  (Orel, 
Epist.,  ii.,  120.)— 12.  (iv.,  12,  46.)  -13.  {Vid.  also  Oi-id,  Epinl., 
xii.,  172.  — Fast.,  ii.,  561.— Virg...ffi;n.,  li.,  143.— Serrins,  ad 
loc— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4.— Sen.,  Epist.,  123^  Id.,  de  Bicv  Vit 
20.)- 14.  (Virg.,  .En.,  vi.,  224.) 
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FERI^. 


on  account  of  its  bitterness,  "propter  amaritudinem 
sumtnam." 

FEMINA'LIA  were  worn  in  winter  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  who  was  very  susceptible  of  cold.'  Casau- 
bon  supposes  them  to  have  been  bandages  or  fillets 
(vid.  Fascia)  wound  about  the  thighs  ;  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  were  breeches  resembling 
ours,  since  garments  for  the  thighs  (irepi/inpLa)  were 
worn  by  the  Roman  horsemen  ;"  and  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  the  same  period,  present  numerous  exam- 
ples of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers  who  wear  breech- 
es, closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  never  reaching  much 
below  the  knees.    (See  woodcuts,  p.  11,  78,  95.) 

FENESTRA.     (Vid.  House.) 

FENUS.     (Vid.  Interest  op  Monet.) 

FERA'LIA.     (Vid.Tujius.) 

FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-o)  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrying  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  which 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner ;' 
and  hence  fercula  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
courses  at  dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.* 

The  ferculum  was  also  used  for  carrying  the  im- 
ages of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus^ 
(vid.  CiKCDs,  p.  256),  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fu- 
neral,' and  the  spoils  in  a  triumph  ;'  in  all  which 
cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  ferculum  in  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  seen.' 

FERETRUM.     (Vid.  Funhs.) 

rERI.(E,  holydays,  were,  generally  speaking,  days 
or  seasons  during  which  freeborn  Romans  suspend- 
ed their  political  transactions  and  their  lawsuits, 
and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
labour.'  All  ferise  were  thus  dies  nefasti.  The 
feriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity ; 
consequently,  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feri^  or  dies  feriati.  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  vindemialis,  and  the 
feriae  ffistivae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nundinae,  how- 
ever, during  the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  were  feriae  only  for  the  popu- 
lus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  plebeians,  until,  by 
the  Hortensian  law,  they  became  fasti,  or  days  of 
business  for  both  orders.'" 

All  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  feri(B  pub- 
lica  and  fcria  privates.  The  latter  were  only  ob- 
served by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  commem- 
oration of  some  particular  event  which  had  been  of 
importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
feriffi,  are  mentioned  the  feria  Claudia,  JEmilite,  Ju- 
lia, Cornelia,  &c.,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
great  Roman  families  had  their  particular  feriae,  as 
they  had  their  private  sacra.  Among  the  family-hol- 
ydays  we  may  also  mention  the  feria  denicales,  i. 
e.,  the  day  on  which  a  family,  after  having  lost  one 
of  its  members  by  death,  underwent  a  purification." 
Individuals  kept  feriae  on  their  bu-thdays,  and  other 
occasions  which  marked  any  memorable  event  of 
Iheir  hves.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the 
birthday  of  an  emperor  sometimes  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  feria  publica,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
whole  nation  with  games  and  sacrifices.  Thus  the 
birthday  of  Augustus,  called  Augustalia,  was  cele- 
brated with  great  splendour  even  in  the  time  of 

I.  (Suetcn.,  Octav  ,  82.)— 2.  (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc.) 
—3.  (Petrou.,  35.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  2.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
74.— Serr.  ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  i.,  637.— Jut.,  i.,  93.— Id.,  xi.,  64.— 
Hor.,  Sat.,  11.,  vi.,  104.— Mart.,  ii].,  50.— Id.,  ix.,  82.— Id.,  xi., 
31.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  76.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  15.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Jul., 
37.— Liy.,i.,10.)— 8.  (Senec,  Here.  (Et.,  109.)— 9.  (Cic,  De 
Leg.,  li.,  8, 12.— Id.,  De  Dhr.,  i.,  45.)— ID.  (Macrob,,  Sat.,  i.,  16.— 
Compare  Nicbuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  213,  &c.— Walter,  Ges- 
chiohte  d.  Eom.  Rechts,  p.  190.)  — 11.  (Fest.,  s.  t.  — Cic,  De 
Leg.,  'i.,  22.— CoImneE.,  ii.,  22.) 


Dion  Cassius.'  The  day  on  which  Augustus  had 
returned  from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  time 
made  a  holyday  of  The  dies  natalicii  of  the  cities 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  at  a  still  later 
period  likewise  reckoned  among  the  feriae.' 

All  feria  puhlica,  i.  e.,  those  which  'were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into/en« 
stativa,  feria  conceptiva,  and  fe-iia  imperativa.  Fe- 
riae stativas  or  statae  were  those  which  were  held 
regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar.* To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lnperealia, 
&c.  Feriae  conceptivae  or  conceptae  were  held  ev- 
ery year,  but  not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every  year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests  (quotannis  a  magistratihus  vel  sacerdotihus 
concipiuntur').  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latinae,  feriae  Sementivas,  Paganalia,  and  Com- 
pitaha.  Feria  imperativa  are  those  which  were 
held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  praetors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books  of 
Livy  record  many  feria  imperativae,  which  jvere 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  Aihich 
some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  forbode,  but 
also  after  great  victories."  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  event  which  was  the  cause 
of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones 
was  believed  to  have  happened,  the  anger  of  the 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  sacrum  novemdiale,  or  feria 
per  nmem  dies.  This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed 
at  the  time  when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  ob- 
served.' Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  whicii 
the  feriae  conceptivae  and  imperativae  were  an- 
nounced and  appointed,  see  Brisson.,  De  Form  ,  p. 
107,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  godsj  and  of 
fered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  se- 
rious and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feriae  im- 
perativae, but  all  the  others  were  generally  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting. '  All  kinds  of  business, 
especially  lawsuits,  were  suspended  during  the  pub- 
lic feriae,  as  they  were  considered  to  pollute  the 
sacred  season  :  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the  famines 
were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any  work  being 
done  during  the  feriae ;  hence,  when  they  went  out, 
they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds  (pracia,  pra- 
clamitatores,  or  calatores),  who  enjoined  the  people  to 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons 
at  work.'  Those  who  neglected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but,  in  case  their  diso- 
bedience was  intentional,  their  crime  was  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where- 
as those  who  had  unconsciously  continued  their 
work  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by  offering 
a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  at  public  feriae  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  we  possess  some  curious  and  interesting 
decisions  given  by  Roman  pontiffs  on  this  subject. 
One  Umbro  declared  it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  fe- 
riae if  a  person  did  such  work  as  had  reference  to 
the  gods,  or  was  connected  with  the  offering  of  sac- 
rifices ;  all  work,  he  moreover  declared,  was  allow- 
ed which  was  necessary  to  support  the  urgent 
wants  of  human  life.  The  pontiff  Scsvola,  wher. 
asked  what  kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  dies 
feriatus,  answered  that  any  work  might  be  done  if 


I.  (liT.,  p.  624.— Id.,  Ivi.,  p.  688.)- 2.  (Tacit.,  Annal.,  i,,  15, 
with  the  note  of  Lipsius.) — 3.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12,  s.  6.) — 4.  (Fest. 
s.  T.— Macrob.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Macrob.,  1.  c— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat ! 
y.,  3,  &c.— Fest.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  31 ;  iii.,  5  ;  vii.,  28  ;  iixr., 
40  ;  jliii.,  3.— Polyb.,  xri.,  1.)— 7.  (Lit.,  i.,  31.)— 8.  (Fest.,  s. 
T.  PriBcia.- Macrob.,  1.  c— Compare  Serr.  ad  Virg.,  Geor?.,  t. 
268.-Plut.,  Noma,  c.  14.)  "'^ 
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any  sufferii  g  or  injury  should  be  the  result  of  neg- 
lect or  delay,  e.  g.,  if  an  ox  should  fall  into  a  pit, 
the  owner  might  employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or 
if  a  house  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants 
might  take  such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fall- 
ing, without  polluting  the  feriaj,"  Respecting  the 
various  kinds  of  legal  affairs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  days  of  public  feriee,  vid.  Di- 
gest. 2,  tit.  12,  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  business  arising  thereform,  that  some  of 
the  ferise,  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Luperca- 
lia,  in  the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  un- 
til they  were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.' 
Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the  number  of 
days  of  business  {dies  fasti)  to  230,  and  the  remain- 
ing days  were  feriae.^  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  feris  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  Chris- 
tian festivals,  were  substituted ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed.  Lawsuits 
were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
though  a  master  might  emancipate  his  slave  if  he 
liked.*  All  work,  and  all  political  as  well  as  juridi- 
cal proceedings,  were  suspended  ;  but  the  country 
people  were  allowed  freely  and  unrestrainedly  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from, 
and  thought  superior  to,  all  other  kinds  of  work-: 
for,  as  mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country  peo- 
ple to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without  being  in- 
terrupted by  lawsuits  and  other  public  transactions. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  ferias,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holydays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Feria  Lalince,  or  simply  Latinm  (the  original  name 
was  Latiar*),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Lat- 
ins.' But  Niebuhr'  has  shown  that  the  festival, 
which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of  the  Latins,  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity ;  for  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  Latins  received  their 
shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Mount — which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebration — along  with  the  Al- 
bans and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  common- 
wealth. All  that  the  last  Tarquin  did  was  to  con- 
vert the  original  Latin  festival  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cement- 
ing the  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Before 
the  union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  which  subsequently,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome.'  The  object  of  this 
panegyris  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Latin  re- 
public existed,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  matters 
of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  have  arisen  among  its  members.  As  the  fe- 
ria; Latinae  belonged  to  the  conceptivae,  the  time  of 
their  celebration  greatly  depended  on  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  were  never  allowed 
to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  the  Latinae.' 


This  festival  was  a  great  engine  in  the  hands  o(  the 
magistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  the  time  of  its  cel- 
ebration {concipere,  edicere,  or  mdicere  Lalinas);  as 
it  might  often  suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold  the 
festival  at  a  particular  time  or  to  delay  il,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  delay  such  public  proceedings  as 
seemed  injurious  and  pernicious,  and  to  promote 
others  to  which  they  were  favourably  disposed. 
This  feature,  however,  the  feriae  .Latinae  had  in 
common  with  all  other  feria-  conceptivae.  When- 
ever any  of  the  forms  or  ceremonies  customary  at 
the  Latinae  had  been  neglected,  the  consuls  had  the 
right  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  that  their  celebration  should  be  repeated  (in- 
staurari'.)  Respecting  the  duration  of  the  feria; 
Latinae,  the  common  opinion  formerly  was,  that  at 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which  subse- 
quently a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  were  added ;' 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  supposition  was  founded  on 
a  confusion  of  the  feriae  Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Max- 
imi,  and  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  one  for  each 
decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns.'  The  fes- 
tive season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce,  and  no 
battle  was  allowed  to  be  given  during  those  days.' 
In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  nations 
met  on  the  Alban  Mount  and  conducted  the  solem- 
nities, at  which  the  Romans,  however,  had  the  pres- 
idency. But  afterward  the  Romans  alone  conduct- 
ed the  celebration,  and  offered  the  common  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
victim  was  distributed  among  the  several  towns 
whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on  the  Alban 
Mount.'  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
the  several  towns  offered  each  separately  lambs, 
cheeses,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk'  or  cakes. 
Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings 
and  feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not 
wanting,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oscU- 
lalio  {swinging').  It  was  a  symbolic  game,  and  the 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Latins.  Pliny'  mentions  that  du- 
ring the  Latin  holydays  a  race  of  four-horse  char- 
iots {quadriga  ccrtant)  took  place  in  the  Capitol,  in 
which  the  victor  received  a  draught  of  absynthium. 
Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  present 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  conducted  the  solemn  sac- 
rifice of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the  superintendence 
of  the  Latinae,  like  that  of  other  festivals,  was  given 
by  the  senate  to  the  aediles,  who,  therefore,  proba- 
bly conducted  the  minor  sacrifices,  the  various 
games,  and  other  soleitlnities.'  While  the  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Mount,  their  place  at 
Rome  was  filled  by  the  praefectus  urbi.    ( Vii.  Vt.a- 

FERTUS  IjRBr.) 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holydays  were  considered  as  dies  religiosi,  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.^"  FromDion 
Cassius  we  see  that  in  his  times  the  feriae  Latinas 
were  still  strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas 
the  Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  almost 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  continued  to  keep  them  down 
to  the  fourth  century  of  our  £era." 

Feria  Scmentiva,  or  Semetitina  dies,  was  kept  in 
seedtime  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 


1.  (Maciob.,  I.  c,  and  iji.,  3.— Virg.,  Goorg.,  i.,  270,  with  the 
remarks  of  J.  H.  Voss. — Cato,  Do  Ro  Rust.,  2, — Columella,  ii., 
82.— Compare  Mntth.,  xii.,  II.— Luko,  liv.,  6.)— 2.  (Su6t.,Aug., 
31.)- 3.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Phil.,  c.  10.)— 4.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12.) 
—5.  (Maorob.,  1.  c— Cio.  ad  Qumt.  Fiatr.,  ii.,  4.)— 6.  (Dinnys. 
Hal.,  iv.,  p.  250.  Sylb.)— 7.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,p.  34.)— 8.  (Liv., 
v.,  17.)— 9.  (Liv.,  ixi.,  63.- Id.,  xxii.,  1.— Id.,  ht.,  12.— Dion 
Cass.,  ilvi.,  p.  350.) 
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erop ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed 
by  the  pontiffs.' 

Feria  vindemialis  lasted  fiom  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabhng  the  country  people  to  get  in  the 
fruits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage." 

Feria  astivte  were  holydays  kept  during  the  hol- 
iest season  pf  summer,  when  many  of  the  wealthier 
Romans  left  the  city  and  went  into  the  country. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  messis  fe- 
ria,* and  lasted  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  1st  of 
August.  , 

Feria  prcecidanea  are  said  to  have  been  prepara- 
tory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary  feriae  ; 
although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  feriae,  and  often 
even  were  dies  alri,  they  were  on  certain  occasions 
inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  thus  made  fe- 
riae.* 

*FER'ULA,  the  ferula  or  fennel-giant.  Ferula 
communis,  L.  Martyn'  describes  it  as  "a  large 
plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
with  leaves  cut  into  small  segments,  like  those  of 
fennel,  but  larger.  The  stalk  is  thick,  and  full  of  a 
fungous  pith,  whence  it  is  used  by  old  and  weak 
persons  to  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness." The  pith  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
kind  of  tinder,  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  Sicily.'  According  to  the  old  class- 
ical legend,  Prometheus,  when  he  stole  the  fire  from 
the  skies,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the  hollow  oi  a  feru- 
la, or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  vapdij^.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
bels, like  those  of  fennel.  Fee"  thinks  that  the 
ferula  of  Virgil  ought  rather  to  be  identified  with 
the  Ferula  Oricntalis  of  Tournefort,  which  that  trav- 
eller met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece.  The 
people  of  Cyprus,  at  the  present  day,  call  the  vap- 
fij?f  by  the  name  of  iivapBriKOQ.  Sibthorp  says  it  is 
tery  abundant  in  this  island.  The  Latin  terra  feru- 
la is  derived,  according  to  etymologists,  from /erire, 
"  to  strike,"  because  scholars  were  anciently  cor- 
rected with  i\\e  ferula  by  their  teachers.  From  the 
lightness  of  the  stalk,  the  iufhction  must  have  been 
more  alarming  than  painful.  The  ferule  of  the 
modem  preceptor  resembles  the  classical  ferula 
only  in  name,  being  capable  of  giving  much  greater 
pain.  A  willow-stick  or  branch  would  bear  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  instrument  of 
punishment.'  Martial'"  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
employing  the  ferula  for  correction  in  the  following 
lines : 

"  Ferulmque  tristes,  sceplra  pcedagogorum 
Cessent ;" 
and  Juvenal"  also  says, 

"  Et  nos  ergo  manumfcrulm  subduximus." 

*FERULA'GO  (vapd^Kiov),  a  smaller  species  of 
ferula}' 

FESCENNI'NA,  scil.  carmina,  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of  rude  and 
jocose  verses,  or,  rather,  dialogues  of  extempore 
verses,'^  in  which  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
and  ridiculed  one  another.'*  This  amusement 
seems  originally  to  liave  been  peculiar  to  country 
people,  but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
Italy  and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
one  of  those  in  which  young  people  indulged  at 
weddings,"  The  fescennina  were  one  of  the  popu- 
lar amusements  at  various  festivals,  and  on  many 

I.  (VaiTO,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  3,  p.  58,  Bip.— Id.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i 
S,  rait.— Ovid,  Fast., :.,  658,  ic.)— 2.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12.)— 3.  (Aul 
Cell.,  II.,  15,  1)  l.)-_4.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12,  s.  2, 6.)— 5.  (GeU.,  iv.,  6  ) 
-«.  (ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  i.,  25.)— 7.  (Martyn,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Flore  de 
Virple,  p.  Iv..)-9,  (iMartyn,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Epig.,  x.,  62.)-ll. 
Sat  ,.,  15.)-1S.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  23.)-13.  (Liv.,  vii.,  2.)- 
H.  (Ilorat.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  H5.)-15.  (Serv.  ad  jEa.,  vii.,  695.— 
kenec,  Cuntrov.,  21 Plin.,  H.  N.,  it.,  22.) 


other  occasions,  but  especially  after  the  harvest 
was  over.  After  their  introduction  into  the  towns, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  original  rustic 
character,  and  to  have  been  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  refinement ;'  they  remained,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  eJI  times 
irregular,  and  mostly  extempore  doggerel  verses. 
Sometimes,  however,  versus  fescennini  were  also 
written  as  satires  upon  persons.'  That  these  rail 
leries  had  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in 
tended  to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  one  person  often  called  upon  an- 
other to  answer  and  retort  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Romans  from  Etruria,  and  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  of 
that  country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  but  a  Faliscan  town ;'  and,  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  particular 
place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this  kind  from 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vourite custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  of 
caerimonia  from  Caere.  Festus*  endeavours  to  solve 
the  question  by  supposing  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  fascinum,  either  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  witches,  or 
because  fascinum  (phallus),  the  symbol  of  fertility, 
had  in  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts,  been  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  etymology,  it 
is  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  common 
opinion  that  the  fescennina  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FESTU'CA.    (Fid.  Sebvus.) 

FETIA'LES,  a  college'  of  Roman  priests,  who 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a  for- 
eign state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the 
circumstances  under  which  hostilities  might  be 
commenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  rites 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
preside  at  the  formal  ratification  of  peace.  These 
functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively  defined 
by  Varro  :"  "  Petioles  .  .  .fidei  puhlica  inter  populos 
pneerant :  nam  per  hos  fiebat  ut  justum  conciperetur 
bellum  et  inde  desitum,  utfaedere  fides  pacts  constitu- 
eretur.  Ex  his  miltebantur,  antequam  conciperetur, 
qui  res  repeterent,  et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  fmdus,"  to 
which  we  may  add  the  old-  law  quoted  by  Cicero,' 
"  FmnERnm,   pacis,   belli,   indociaeum   oeatoees 

FeTIALES  JUDICESQUE  StJNTO  ;    BELLA  DISCEPTANTO." 

Dionysius'  and  Livy'  detail  at  considerable  length 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in- 
jury had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales'"  were  deputed 
to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
was  styled  the  pater  patratus  populi  Romani.  A 
fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round  his  head,  to- 
gether with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  (vii. 
VEEBEN---E,  Sagmina),  whcnce  he  was  sometimes 
named  Verbenarius}^  Thus  equipped,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  offending  tribe,  where  he  halt- 
ed and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  caUing  the 
god  to  witness,  with  heavy  imprecations,  that  his 
complaints  were  well-founded  and  his  demands  rea- 
sonable. He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  chance  to 


I.  (Fii.  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  385,  ifcc— TibnU  IT  i  'i'i  r', 
t.ll  61,  27.)-2.  (Malrob.,  's.tuinX,i^-3.'kX'.S;lS^: 
of  Rome,  ..,  P-  I36.)--4  (s.  v.)-5.  (Liv.,  ixiyi.,  3.)-6.  (De 
Ling.  Lat.,  V.  86,  ed.  Muller.)-7,  (De  Leg,  ii„  9,)-8  (ii  79^ 
-9,  (.„  32,)-10,  (Varro  ap,  Non,)-ll,  (Pui„'ll,  N  ,'i^;  T 
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meet ,  again  a  third  time  to  the  sentinel  or  any 
citizen  whom  he  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town  ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates 
in  the  Forum  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  satis- 
factory answer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  days, 
after  publicly  delivering  a  solemn  denunciation — in 
which  the  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal 
were  invoked.-— of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people,'  as  well  as  the  senate,  deci- 
ded for  war,  the  pater  patratus  again  set  forth  to 
the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and  launched  a 
spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at  the  extremity 
and  smeared  with  blood  (emblematic,  doubtless,  of 
fire  and  slaughter)  across  the  boundary,  pronoun- 
cing, at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  declaration  of  war. 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proclamation  of 
hostilities  were  alike  termed  clarigatio,  which  word 
the  Romans  in  later  times  explained  by  dare  repe- 
lere ;'  but  Gottling"  and  other  modern  writers  con- 
nect it  with  the  Doric  form  of  /c^pf  and  KtipvKsiov. 

Several  of  the  formulas  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions have  been  preserved  by  Livy*  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,'  forming  a  portion  of  the  Jus  Fetiale  by  which 
the  college  was  regulated.  The  services  of  the  fe- 
tiales were  considered  absolutely  essential  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty;'  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  Punic  war,  fetiales  were  sent  over 
to  Africa,  who  carried  with  them  their  own  verbenae 
and  their  own  flint-stones  for  smiting  the  victim. 
Here  also  the  chief  was  termed,  pater  palratus.'' 
■  The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  connected 
with  religion,  to  Numa ;'  and  although  Livy'  speaks 
as  if  he  attributed  their  introduction  to  Ancus  Mar- 
cius,  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter'"  he  supposes  them  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
system  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
-■Equicolae  or  the  Ardeates,"  and  similar  usages  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  among  the  Latin  states  ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  a  formula,  preserved  by  Livy,'"  must 
have  been  employed  when  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
Romans  was  put  in  communication  with  the  pater 
patratus  of  the  Prisci  Latini. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred,  from  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius,'^  that  it  amount- 
ed to  twenty,  of  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Ramnes  and  ten  from  the  Titien- 
ses ;  but  Gottling'*  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  as  the 
Sabines  were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected  from  the 
most  noble  families  ;  their  office  lasted  for  life  ;" 
and  it  seems  probable  that  vacancies  were  filled  up 
by  the  college  {co-optalione)  until  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Domitia,  when,  in  common  with  most  other 
priests,  they  would  be  nominated  in  the  comitia 
tributa.  This,  however,  is  nowhere  expressly  sta- 
ted 

The  etymology  o{  felialis  is  uncertain.  Varro 
would  connect  it  with_^u«  andfaedus;  Festus  with 
ferio  or  facio;  while  some  modern  scholars  suppose 
it  to  be  allied  to  ifirifii,  and  thus  ^j/rm^Eff  would  be 
oratorcs,  speakers.  In  inscriptions  we  find  both  fe- 
tialis  and  fecialis ;  but  since,  in  Greek  MSS.,  the 
word  always  appears  under  some  one  of  the  forms 
i^riTiuXa^,  (^eriiikei^,  <j>iTiuXeiQ,  the  orthography  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  correct. 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy"  of  the  origin  of 


1.  (Liv.,  I.,  45.)— 2.  (Pliu.,  H.  N.,  nii.,  3.— Serv.  ad  Virg., 
,Eil.,  ix.,  53.)— 3.  (Goschiohte  der  ROm.  StoatBvorf.,  p.  196.)— 
4.  (i.,  24,  32.)— 5.  (xTl.,  4.)  -6.  (Lit.,  ix,,  5.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  43.) 
—8.  (Uionys.,  ii.,  71.)— 9.  (i.,  32.)— 10.  (i.,  24.)— 11.  (Liv.  and 
DionyB.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (i.,  32.)— 13.  (lii.,  43.)— 14.  (Geschichte  der 
Ram.  Stantsverf.,  p.  195.)— 15.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  72.)— 16.  (i.,  24.) 
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the  term  Paler  Patratus  is  satisfactory :  "  Pater 
Patratus  ad  jusjurandum  patrandum,  id  est,  sancien. 
dum  fit  fcsdus ;"  and  we  may  at  once  reject  the 
speculations  of  Servius'  and  Plutarch,"  the  former 
of  whom  supposes  that  he  was  so  called  because  it 
was  necessary  that  his  father  should  be  alive,  tho 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  his  father  was 
living,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  father  of  chil- 
dren. 

FIBULA  (jzepovTi,  ivepovig,  irepovrirpi^:  -ropm;,  bin 
iropm;  :  iver^),  a  Brooch,  consisting  of  a  pin  (acus) 
and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a  hook 
(K^Ei'f')-  The  curved  portion  was  sometimes  a  cir- 
cular ring  or  disc,  the  pin  passing  across  its  centre 
{woodcut,  figs.  1,  2),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  the  pin 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  Tlie  forms 
of  brooches,  which  were  commonly  of  gold  or 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  silver,*  were,  however, 
as  various  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times ;  for  the 
fibida  served  in  dress,  not  merely  as  a  fastening,  bnt 
also  as  an  ornament.' 


AVomen  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  Amictus 
and  the  indutus ;  men  wore  it  with  the  amictus  only. 
Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together  two  parts 
of  the  scarf  (md.  Chlam ys),  shawl,  or  blanket,  which 
constituted  the  amictus,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the 
right  shoulder.'  (Woodcuts,  p.  11, 15,  78, 171, 227, 
235,  244,  291.)  More  rarely  we  see  it  over  the 
breast.  (Woodcuts,  p.  47,  186,  235.)  The  epithet 
kTepoiropiTOQ  was  applied  to  a  person  wearing  the 
fibula  on  one  shoulder  only  ;'  for  women  often  wore 
it  on  both  shoulders..  (Woodcuts,  p.  96,  218,  257.; 
In  consequence  of  the  liabit  of  putting  on  the  amic- 
tus with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called  ■aepovriua 
or  e/i-!Tep6v7ijja,'  rropuripa,'  or  ap-exovri  TTtpovrjTit}' 
The  splendid  shawl  of  Ulysses,  described  in  the 
Odyssey,"  was  provided  wilh  two  small  pipes  lor 
admitting  the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  from  being  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  upon 
brooches  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Jus- 
tin II.,'"  and  many  of  the  emperors  who  preceded 
him,  as  we  perceive  from  the  portraits  on  their 
medals,  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  fibulse,  from 
which  jewels,  attached  by  three  small  chains,  de- 
pended." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often  wore 
tho  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of  brooch- 
es down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her  tunic," 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  many  ancient  stat- 
ues. It  was  also  fashionable  to  wear  them  on  the 
breast ;"  and  another  occasional  distinction  of  fe- 
male attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibula 
in  tucking  up  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  person 
arise  from  wearing  brooches,"  but  they  were  some- 


1 .  (ad  ^n.,  il.,  53  ;  x.,  14 ;  xii.,  206.)-2.  (Q.  R.,  p.  127,  ed 
Reisko.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xviii.,  293.)— 4.  (^lian,  V.  H.,  i.,  18-1 
-5.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xix.,  256,  257.— Eurip.,  Phoin.,  821.)  — 6. 
(Soph.,  Tracli.,  ga.?.— Theocrit.,  xiv.,  06.- Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  318. 
—Tacit.,  Gei-m.,  17.)— 7.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Hec,  9S3,  934.1-8. 
(Thcocrit.,  Adou.,  34,  79.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  Electr.,  820.)— 10. 
(Drimck,  Anal.,ii.,28.)— 11.  (xix., 225-231.)— 12.  (Corippus,iJ.. 
122.)- 13.  (Beger,  Thes.  Pal.,  p.  407,  4(8,  <fec.)  —  14.  (Saian, 
V.  H.,  i.,  18.)- 15.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  30.)  — 16.  (Horn.,  11.,  > 
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limes  ustd,  especially  by  females,  to  inflict  serious 
injuries.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the  instrument 
which  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to  deprive  Po- 
lymnestor  of  his  sight,  by  piercing  his  pupils,'  and 
with  which  the  Athenian  women,  having  first  blind- 
ed a  man,  then  despatch  him."  ffidipus  strikes  the 
pupils  of  his  own  eyeballs  with  a  brooch  taken  from 
the  dress  of  Jocasta.'  For  the  same  reason,  nepovuo 
meant  to  pierce  as  with  a  fibula  {^ipov-qae,  "  pinned 
him"*). 

Very  large  brooches  are  sometimes  discovered, 
evidently  intended  to  hold  up  curtains  or  tapestry. 
{Yid,  Tapes,  Velum.) 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
among  the  Romans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  forms  of  four  bronze  buckles  from  the  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum.  This  article  of  dress 
was  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  (cid.  Balteos) 
and  the  girdle  {vii.  Zona).'  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than 
the  brooch ;  for,  although  Hadrian  was  simple  and 
unexpensive  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters  of 
costume,'  yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  (fibu,- 
la  gemmata). 

The  terms  which  have  now  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry;  e.  g.,  the 
linchpins  of  a  chariot ;'  the  ivooden  pins  inserted 
through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
fasten  their  hues  or  ropes  ;'  the  trenails  which 
unite  the  posts  and  planks  of  a  wooden  bridge ;' 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  triangle, 
used  as  a  mechanical  engine." 

The  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodius  {Be 
Ada)  and  Pitiscus. 

FTCTILE  {Kt-pafio^,  Kepdfiiov,  oarpaKOv,  oaTpdnL- 
vov),  earthenwaie,  a  vessel  or  other  article  made  of 
baked  clay. 

The  instru.Tjents  used  in  pottery  {ars  figulina) 
were  the  following :  1.  The  wheel  (rpojof,  orbis, 
iota,  "  rota  figularis'"'),  which  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer,'" and  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human 
inventions.  According  to  the  representations  of  it 
oti  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,'"  it  was  a  circular 
table,  placed  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning 
4-eely  on  a  point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left 
hand,  and  employed  his  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
to  the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "  the 
daughter  of  the  wheel"  (Tpo;t)y;iarof /cop?;'*).  2.  Pie- 
ces of  wood  or  bone,  which  the  potter  {Kepa/ievi, 
figulus)  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasion- 
ally to  the  surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution. 
A  pointed  stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a 
circle  upon.it ;  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  dis- 
posed parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
end  of  the  stick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
It  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his  va- 
ses. 3.  Moulds  {furma,  ■rinroi}^  used  either  to  dec- 
orate with  figures  in  relief  {Tipoa-rvKa.)  vessels  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  fohage, 
animals,  or  any  other  appearances  on  Antefixa,  on 
cornices  of  terra-cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental 


1.  (Ennp.,  Hec,  1170.)— 2.  (Herod.,  t.,  ST.-SchoI.  in  Enrip., 
llec,  934.)— 3.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1269.— Eurip.,  Phoen.,  62.)— 
4.  (Horn.,  Tl.,  vii..  145  ;  xiii.,  397.)— 5.  (Virg.,  Sn.,  xii.,  274.— 
Lydus,  De  Mas.  Rom.,  ii.,  13.— Isid.,  1.  c.)  —  6.  (Spartian.,  Vit. 
Ha<ir.,  10.)  — 7.  (Parthen.,  6.)— 8.  (ApoU.  Rhod.,  i.;  567.)  — 9. 
(Cjesar,  B.  G.,  iv.,  17.)— 10.  (Vitrnv.,  i.,2.)— U.  (Piaut.,  Epid., 
m.,  2, 35.)— 12.  (n.,  iviii..  600.)— 13.  (Wilkinson's  Manners  and 
customs,  lii.,  p.  163.)— 14.  (Xenarchus  ap.  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  64.)— 
15    (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  1.) 


pottery  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  wheel  ivafc 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroux  d'Agincourt.'  They  are 
cut  in  stone.  One  of  them  was  probably  used  for 
making  antefixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making 
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hearts  and  legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  poor 
persons  "  ex  voto"  in  the  temples  and  sanctuaries. 
(Fid.  DoNAEiA.)  Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
were  called  "  ectypa."  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used 
by  skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  of  all  kinds 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru- 
ments, exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  deri- 
ving their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  more  exquisite  decoration  of  earthen  vessels, 
but  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  applicable  for 
making  "  Dii  fictiles,"  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  and 
other  entire  figures."  These  were  among  the  ear-; 
liest  efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  refinement  and  luxurj'  they  continued  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur- 
nished with  at  least  one  handle  {unsa,  ova(,  (if) 
The  Amphoea  was  called  Dicta  because  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d'Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case,  "  Matnri,"  impress- 
ed on  an  oblong  surface,  which  is  seen  on  the  han- 
dle of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  {xcpa/iiKri  y^') 
was  commonly  red,  and  often  of  so  lively  a  cclour 
as  to  resemble  coral.  Vauquelin  found,  by  analysis, 
that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  the 
following  ingredients  :  silica,  53  ;  alumina,  15 ; 
lime  8  ;  oxide  of  iron,  24.    To  the  great  abundance 


1.  (Recueil  de  Fragmens,  p.  88-92.)  —  2.  (Propert.,  ii.,  3,  25 
— Id.,  ir.,  1,  5.— Piin.,  H.  N.,  xxxy.,  45, 46.— Seu,,  Cons,  ad  All» 
10. — ayaAfiarci  f.K  tttiXou,  ^irri)?  yrjg :  Paus.,  i.,  2,  4  — Id.  i    3 
—Id.,   Tii.,  22,  6.)— 3.    (Geopoc,  ii.,  49.)  '  " 
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of  the  last  constituent  the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be  '  potters  ;'  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
attributed.     Other  pottery  is  brown  or  cream-col- !  the  enemies  of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  Athe- 


cured,  and  sometimes  white.    The  pipe-clay,  which 
must  have  been  used  for  white  ware,  is  called  "  fig- 
lina  creta.'"     Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware  is 
throughout  its  substance  blacic,  an  effect  produced 
by  mixing  the  eSrth  with  comminuted  asphaltum 
{gagates),  or  with  some  other  bituminous  or  oleagi- 
nous substance.     It  appears,  also,  that  asphaltum, 
with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  was 
used  to  cover  the  surface  like  a  varnish.     In  the 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  varnish  served  as  a 
black  paint,  and  to  its  application  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  vases  owe  the  decorations  which  are  now 
so  highly  admired.'    But  the  coarser  vessels,  de- 
signed for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared 
with  pitch,  and  had  it  burned  into  them,  because  by 
this  kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious 
to  moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.'    Hence  a 
■'  uolium  picatum  fictile"  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
glass  jar,  to  hold  pickles*    Also  the  year  of  the 
vintage  was  inscribed  by  the  use  of  pitch,  either 
upon  the  amphorae  themselves,  or  upon  the  la- 
bels (pitlacia,  schedia)  which  were  tied  round  their 
necks.'    Although  oily  or  bituminous  substances 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery,  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  aid  of  fire  (rf  6e  fie?tav8eXev'),  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  black  and  brown,  the  vessels,  before 
■being  sent  for  the  last  time  to  the  furnace  (vid. 
FoENAx),  were  sometimes  immersed  in  that  finely- 
prepared  mud,  now  technically  called  "  slip,"  by 
which  the  surface  is  both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  a  fresh  colour.     Ruddle, 
or  red  ochre  (p'Arof,  rubrica),  was  principally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.'     To  produce  a  farther 
variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artists  em- 
ployed a  few  brightly-coloured  earths  and  metallic 
ores. 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to  a 
great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation ;  even  the  most 
uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and  sometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  names,  preserved 
on  their  works,  are  probably  British.  We  are  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  {Figlince)  in  Gaul. 
Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome.* 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient  wri- 
tings of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  productions 
in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios,  Sicyon,  Cor- 
inth, Cumw,  Adria,  Modena,  and  Nola,  from  which 
city  the  exports  of  earthenware  were  considerable, 
and  where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
are  still  discovered.  But  three  places  were  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  this  beautiful  manufacture:  1.  Samos,  to 
which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the  articles  of  earth- 
enware necessary  at  meals,  and  intended  for  use 
rather  than  display.'  2.  Athens,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  Ceramicus,  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city 
were  temples  dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
over  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire- 
gods,  Hephaistos  and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
modtlling.  Various  traditions  respecting  Corcebus 
and  others  point  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Athenian 


1.  (Varro,  Do  Ro  Rust ,  iii.,  9.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.,  N.,  iini., 
Sl.)-3.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  SO,  .1.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  liv.,  20,  21.)— 4. 
(Co'um.,  Do  Ro  Rust.,  lii.,  18,  54.)— 5.  (Plaut.,  Ejuil.,  iv.,  2, 
15.— Hur.,  Carm.,  iii  ,21,  1-5.)— 6.  (Ilnm.,  Epig.,  iiv.,  3.)— 7. 
<Suid..  8.  V.  Kiahdios  »:c/)a^i7£f.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  46.) 
—9.  (Plant.,  Bncch.,  lu,  2,  24.— Stich.,  v.,  4,  12.— TibuU.,  ii.,  3, 
El.— Cic,  Pro  Murajiia,  36  —Plin.,  II.  N.,  iixv.,  46.— Tcrtnll., 
»Iiol.,  25.— Au.TOn.,  Ejiig.) 
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nian  influence  at  .^Egina  and  Argos,  imposed  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  these  productions."  The 
Athenian  ware  was  of  the  finest  description  :  the 
master-pieces  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Pana- 
THEx^A,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  the 
victors  at  the  games  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Tuv  'h^vtfiii/ 
uBlav,  or  other  equivalent  expressions.' 

Many  other  specimens  were  presents  given  to 
relations  and  friends  on  particular  occasions,  and 
often  distinguished  by  the  epithets  xoXof  and  naXii 
added  to  their  names.  A  circumstance  which  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
manufacture,  was  a  mine' of  fine  potters'  clay  in  the 
Colian  Promontory,  near  Phalerum.'  The  articles 
made  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch,' 
describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly,  compares  it  to 
that  of  the  man  who,  having  swallowed  poison,  re- 
fuses to  take  the  antidote  unless  it  be  administered 
to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay.  Some  of  the 
"  Panathenaic"  vases,  as  they  were  called,  are  two 
feet  in  height,  which  accords  with  what  is  said  by 
ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon  size.'  A  dicta 
was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  facts  which  have  now  been  explained. 
3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Arctium  and 
Tarquiuii.  While  the  Athenian  potters  excelled  all 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent,  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate  man- 
ner, were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  produ- 
cing all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.  Even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples  were  adorned, 
both  within  and  without,  by  the  aid  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  most  distinguished  among  them 
was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii,  which  sur- 
mounted the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.'  The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  interment  ;  for  while  Pliny  men- 
tions* that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried  in 
earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  bones 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  amphorae, 
Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples,  some  of  them 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  of  large  sar- 
cophagi made  wholly  of  terra  cotta,  and  ornamented 
with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  recumbent  stat- 
ues of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thin- 
ness (/Ieitto')  and  consequent  lightness,  notwith- 
standing the  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  perfect 
regularity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnesi 
clay,  and  whose  two  amphor«,  the  result  of  the 
trial,  were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythrae. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartans 
refused  to  indulge  themselves.  The  Persians,  on 
the  contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estima- 
tion, that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  of 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  57. — Id.,  iirv.,  45. — Cntias  ap.  Athen., 
i.,  p.  28,  O— 2.  (Herod.,  y.,  SuS.)— 3.  (Find.,  Nem.,  x.,  S5.- 
Schol.  and  B6ckh,  ad  loc. — Btfckh,  Corp  Inscrip.  Gr.,  p.  49  )— 
4.  (Suid.,  1.  c  — Athon.,  li.,  p.  482.)— 5.  (Dc  Audit.)— 6. 
(Athen.,  xi.,  p.  495.— BSckh  in  Find..  Fi-ag.,  No.  69  )— 7.  (Pl;ii. 
H.  N.,  xxviii.,  2.— Id.,  xixv.,  45.— Id.,  iiivi.,  2  — Ii .  0.  MiiUer 
EtruBker,  iv.,  3,  1,  2.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  «.)  -9  (Plut, 
Apophth.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiv.,  46.' 
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fictile  vessels  as  a  punishment.'  But,  although  the 
Romans,  as  they  deviated  from  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity, made  a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid 
kinds  of  vessels,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon 
pottery  not  only  with  respect,  but  even  with  vener- 
ation." They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  consul  Curius,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his 
own  earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites  ;= 
'.hey  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated  terra-cot- 
tas,  and  especially  the  above-mentioned  quadriga, 
amons  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial  city  ;*  and, 
bound  by  old  associations  and  the  traditions  of  their 
earliest  history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels 
proper  for  religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and 
silver  might  be  admitted  in  their  private  entertain- 
ments ;'  for  Pliny  says'  that  the  productions  of 
this  class,  "  both  in  regard  to  their  skilful  fabrica- 
tion and  their  high  antiquity,  were  more  sacred, 
and  certainly  more  innocent,  than  gold." 

Another  term,  often  used  as  synonymous  \vith 
fictile,  was  testa.  (Yid.  Cdlix,  Dolicm,  Latee,  Pa- 
ter.*, Patina,  Tegola.) 

FICTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  "those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted in  law  for  some  especial  purpose."  The  fic- 
tions of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their  origin 
in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  were  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  cases  where  there  was  no 
legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed  something 
to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  supposed  to  be 
was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fact, 
gave  to  some  person  a  right,  or  imposed  on  some 
person  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fictions  are 
mentioned  by  Gains.  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  ex 
edicto.  As  he  was  not  heres,  he  had  no  direct  ac- 
tion :  he  could  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de- 
funct as  his  (legal)  property,  nor  coum  he  claiiVi  a 
debt  due  to  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  debt.  He 
therefore  brought  his  suit  (intcndit)  as  heres  {ficto 
se  herede),  and  the  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
to  the  fiction.  In  the  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  by  usucapion 
the  ownership  of  the  thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the 
possession.  A  woman  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by 
being  adrogated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
to  be  debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before ;  for  by 
the  coemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  ac- 
tion against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio 
might  be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an 
actio  utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons, 
the  fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutio.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears  from 
Gaius)  express  the  fiction  as  a  fact,  but  it  ran  thus : 
If  it  shall  appear  that  such  and  such  are  the  facts 
(the  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party,  plaintiff  or 
ilcfendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a  right,  or  be 
liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  and  such 
other  facts  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true ;  et  re- 
liqua ' 

It  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  capacity 
was  extended  to  artificial  persons,  that  is,  to  such 
persons  as  were  merely  supposed  to  exist  for  legal 
purposes.  (Vid.  Collegidm,  Fiscus.)  Numerous 
instances  of  fictions  occur  in  the  chapters  entitled 
Jiiristische  Personen  in  Savigny's  recent  work,  enti- 
iled  System  des  heut  R.  R.,  vol.  ii. 

*FICUS,  the  Fig-tree  (ovk^),  and  also  its  fruit  {av- 


. .  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  229.,  C— Id.,  li.,  464,  A.— Id.,  483,  C,  D.) 
-2.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  690.— Cic.  ad  Att.,  yi.,  1.— Juv.,  iii., 
ma.— Id.,  I.,  25.)— 3.  (Plorus,  i.,  18.)— 4.  (Serr.  ad  Vire.,  Mn., 
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Kov).  "  The  avKv  of  Theophrastus  and  Uioscorides 
is  properly  the  Ficus  Carica.  The  wild  Fig-tree  is 
called  epivedf  by  Homer,  and  Eustathius,  the  com- 
mentator on  that  poet,  describes  pretty  accurately 
the  process  of  caprification.  The  cvktj  Atyt/irr/j/, 
called  also  nepuvia,  is  the  Ficus  Religiosa,  according 
to  Stackhouse ;  Schneider,  however,  makes  it  the 
Ceratonia  Siliqua,  L.,  or  Carob-tree.  The  avuij 
' k'Xc^avSpla  is  the  Pyrus  Amelanchier  according  to 
Sprengel,  but  the  Lonicera  Pyrermica  according  to 
Stackhouse.  The  cvKrj  'lv6iKfi  is  the  Ficus  IruUca, 
or  Banyan,  according  to  Sprengel,  but,  as  Stack- 
house  maintains,  the  Rhizophora  Mangle,  or  Man- 
grove.' The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  is  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athenteus. 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mythology.  The  branches,  after  projecting  to  ? 
certain  distance,  drop  and  take  root  in  the  earth . 
These  branches,  in  their  turn,  become  trunks,  and 
give  out  other  branches,  a.id  thus  a  single  tree  forms 
a  little  forest."  "The  fic„"  says  Adams,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Paul  of  Ji'-gina,  "  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite '.vith  the  ancients.  Galen  states  that  it  is 
decidedly  nutritious,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  from 
it  is  not  firm  and  connpact,  like  that  from  pork  and 
bread,  but  soft  and  spongy,  ID-.e  that  from  beans. 
He  says  that  figs  increase  the  urinary  and  alvine 
discharges.     Galen  speaks  doublfidly  of  dried  figs." 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  by  which  .?.  person  v.'ho  gives 
a  thing  to  another  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of 
transferring  it  to  a  third  person.  The  obUgation 
was  not  created  by  words  of  iegal  binding  force 
{civilia  verba),  but  by  words  of  r.'quest  {precativi), 
such  as  "  fideicommitto,"  "  peto,"  '■  volo  dari,"  and 
the  like ;  which  were  the  operative  words  {vsrba 
utilia).  If  the  object  of  the  fideicommissum  was 
the  hereditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
fideicommissaria  hereditas,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  universal  fideicommissum ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fideicom- 
missum singulse  rei.  The  obligation  to  transfer  the 
former  could  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres  ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  transferring  the  latter  might  be  imposeJ 
on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian, -a  fideicommissum 
of  the  hereditas  was  a  universal  succession ;  but 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  some- 
times "  heredis  loco,"  and  sometimes  "  legatarii 
loco."  The  heres  still  remained  heres  after  he  had 
parted  with  the  hereditas.  Though  the  fideicom- 
missum resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it  differed 
from  it  in  this  :  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar  substitution, 
the  substituted  person  only  became  heres  when  the 
first  person  named  heres  failed  to  become  such ;  in 
the  case  of  the  fideicommissum,  the  second  heres 
had  only  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per- 
son named  the  heres  had  actually  become  such. 
There  could  be  no  fideicommissum  unless  there 
was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  a 
will ;  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  with- 
out having  made  a  will.  The  person  who  was  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum  was  the 
fideicommissarius ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obliga- 
tion was  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  fideicom- 
missarius himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei- 
commissum  to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Origi- 
nally the  fideicommissarius  was  considered  as  a  pur- 
chaser {emptoris  loco) ;  and  when  the  heres  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  {cau- 
tiones)  were  entered  into,  by  which  the  heres  was 
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not  to  be  a  iswerable  for  anything  which  he  had 
been  bound  to  do  as  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had 
given  bona  fide ;  and  if  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  as  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fideicommissarius  (qui  recipiehat 
hercditatem)  was  to  have  whatever  part  of  the  he- 
reditas  might  still  come  to  the  hands  of  the  heres, 
and  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights  of 
action  which  the  heres  might  have.  But  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Trebellianum,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given  up 
the  property  to  the  fideicommissarius,  all  right  of 
action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  transferred 
to  the  fideicommissarius.  The  preetor  accordingly 
gave  utiles  actiones  to  and  against  the  fideicom- 
missarius, which  were  promulgated  by  the  edict. 
From  this  time  the  heres  ceased  to  require  from  the 
fideicommissarius  the  covenants  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  as  his  security  against  his  general  lia- 
bilities as  heres. 

As  fideicommissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might  re- 
tain one  fourth  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  same  pow- 
er of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  single 
things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to  all 
debts  and  charges  {onera  hereditaria) ;  but  the  same 
agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  fidei- 
commissarius which  was  made  between  the  heres 
and  the  legatus  partiarius,  that  is,  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  inheritance  was  shared  between  them  ac- 
cording to  their  shares  {pro  rata  parte).  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  hereditas,  the  senatus 
consultum  Trebellianum  took  effect,  and  any  loss 
was  borne  by  him  and  the  fideicommissarius  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares.  If  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  more  than  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum  applied.  If  the 
heres  refused  to  take  possession  of  (adire)  the  he- 
reditas, the  fideicommissarius  could  compel  him, 
by  application  to  the  praetor,  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  to  restore  it  to  him ;  but  aU  the  costs  and 
charges  accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by 
the  fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  (ex  asse),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  he- 
reditas, or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  {ex  parte), 
and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of  such  part, 
or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial :  in  all  cases, 
the  S.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a  fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  senatus  consul- 
ta  Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consolidated, 
and  the  following  rules  were  established :  The  heres 
who  was  charged  with  a  universal  fideicommissum 
always  retained  one  fourth  part  of  the  hereditas, 
now  called  Quarta  Trebellianica,  and  all  claims  on 
behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were  shared  be- 
tween the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius,  who 
was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inheritance, 
he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage  that  he 
might  have  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  fiduciarius 
was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  had  a  per- 
sonal actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the  he- 
reditas. If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least  ver- 
bally assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  the  hereditatis  petitio  fideicommissa- 
ria  against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Quarta  Trebellianica  is,  in  fact,  the  Falcidia, 
applied  to  the  case  of  universal  fideicommissa.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not 
a  fideicommissarius,  who  was  himself  charged  with 
a  fideicommissum.  If  there  were  several  heredes 
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charged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitled  to  a 
quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The  herea 
was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the  hereditas 
not  including  therein  what  he  took  as  legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the  heredi- 
tas at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no  time 
was  named,  immediately  after  taking  possession  of 
it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  propei 
costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained ' with  re- 
spect to  the  hereditas  ;  but  he  was  answerable  for 
any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained  through 
his  culpa. 

Res  singulae  might  also  be  the  objects  of  a  fidei 
commissum,  as  a  particular  piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  piece  of  silver,  or  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
the  duty  of  givmg  it  to  the  fideicommissarius  might 
be  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and 
the  request  to  manumit  might  be  addressed  either 
to  the  heres  or  the  legatarius.  The  slave,  when 
manumitted,  was  the  libertus  of  the  person  who  man- 
umitted him.  There  were  many  difl^erences  between 
fideicommissa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  per- 
son about  to  die  intestate  might  charge. his  heres 
with  a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only 
be  given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  in 
a  will ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could  be  given  by  a 
simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  insti'.uted 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil,  not  so 
confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole  hereditas, 
or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman  who  was 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the  Voeonia  lex  from 
taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might  take  it  as  a  fidei- 
commissum.  The  Latini,  also,  who  were  prohibited 
by  the  lex  Junia  from  taking  hereditates  and  lega- 
cies by  direct  gift  {dirccto  jure),  could  take  by  fidei- 
commissa. It  was  not  legal  to  name  a  person  as 
heres,  and  also  to  name  another  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  heres,  should  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  law- 
ful to  request  the  heres,  on  his  death,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  this 
way  a  testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary 
power  over  the  property  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
law  allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam  ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  prstor  for  fideicommis- 
sa at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  prases. 
A  fideicommissum  was  valid  if  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  a  legacy  was  not  until  a  late  period. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  praetores  fideicommissarii  were  appoint- 
ed :  in  the  provinces,  the  praesides  took  cognizance 
of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained  their  ju- 
risdiction, but  only  exercised  it  in  important  cases.' 
The  proceeding  was  always  extra  ordinem."  Fidei- 
commissa seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  evade  the  civil  law,  and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or 
a  legacy,  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
as  the  donor  wished  to  give.  Gains,  when  observ- 
ing that  peregrini  could  take  fideicommissa,  ob- 
serves that  "  this"  (the  object  of  evading  the  law) 
"  was  probably  the  origin  of  fideicommissa ;"  but 
by  a  senatus  consultum  made  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, such  fideicommissa  were  claimed  by  the  fis- 
cus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  commendationes 
mortuorum  mentioned  by  Cicero. =  AVe  have  an 
example  in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rufus,*  who,  being  m 
exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  from  taking  anything 
under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen,  hut  could  claim 
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FILIX. 


FIMBRLE. 


It  from  his  mother,  who  was  the  heres  fiduoiarius. 
They  were  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  wom- 
en, ill  order  to  evade  the  lex  Voconia  (vid.  Vooonia 
Lkx),  and  in  the  case  of  proscribed  persons ;'  incer- 
tae  personse,  Latini,  peregrini,  ccehbes,  orbi.  But  the 
senatus  consiiltiim  Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capa- 
city of  coelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideioommjssa,  and 
gave  them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will 
who  had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  po- 
[lulus,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
1  Vid.  Bona  Caddca.)  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
heredes  (,vid.  Colleoidm)  ;  hut  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum  Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fideicommis- 
Ba  hereditas.^  {Vid.  Heeeditas.)  Fideicommissa 
wert  ultunately  assimilated  to  legacies.    (Vid.  Le- 

BATKM.)' 

FIDEJU'SSIO.    (Vid.  Inteecessio.) 

FIDEPRO'lVIISSIO.     (Vid.  Intercessio.) 

FIDES.     (Vid  Lyea.) 

FIDI'CUL^  is  said  to  have  been  an  instrument 
of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings.  Ac- 
cording to  some  modem  writers,  it  was  the  same 
as  the  equuleus,  or,  at  all  events,  formed  part  of  it. 
(Vid.  Equuleus.)  The  term,  however,  appears  to 
be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part  of 
the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  hmbs  or  extrem- 
ities of  individuals  Were  tied  tightly.* 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property  to 
another  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
him,  this  contract  was  called  tiducia,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  fiduciam  accipcre.^  A  man  might  transfer  his 
property  to  another  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason. ° 
The  contract  of  fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciae  also  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  pignus,  and  in  thu  case  of  man- 
cipation. (Vid.  Emancipatio.)  The  hereditas  it- 
self might  be  an  object  of  fiducia.  (Vid.  Fideicom- 
MissuM.)  The  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his 
trust  by  restoring  the  thing :  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
liable  to  an  actio  fiduciae  or  fiduciaria,  which  was 
an  actio  bonae  fidei.'  If  the  trustee  was  condemned 
in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  infamia.  Ci- 
cero enumerates  the  judicium  fiduciae  with  that  tu- 
telse  and  societatis,  as  "judicia  summeB  existimatio- 
nis  el  pane  capitis,'"  vrhere  he  is  evidently  alluding 
to  the  consequence  of  infamia.' 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary  ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  (pactum  fiducice) 
was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio.  If  no 
remancipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  sunple  restitutio, 
usucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiritarian 
ownership,  and  this  was  called  usureceptio.  The 
contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with  a 
condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might  cease 
in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  connected 
with  the  Commissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulus'" 
and  in  Cicero,"  "  fiducia  commissa,"  which  may  be 
e.xplained  by  reference  to  Commissum." 

FIDUCIA'RIA  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Actio.) 

FIGLIN^.     (Vid.  Fictile.) 

*FILIX,  Fern.  The  general  resemblance  which 
several  of  the  Ferns  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
modern  botanical  writers  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 
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cients  did  not  distinguish  very  nicely  between  th  jib. 
The  ffrepif  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  thoagh  Spren- 
gel  sets  it  down  for  the  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  was 
probably  not  restricted  to  it.'  The  Filix  of  Virgil 
appears  to  have  been  the  Pteris  Aquilina,  L.  Land 
which  abounds  with  fern  is  always  very  poor."  The 
Latin  name  filix  was  given  to  this  plant  in  allusion 
to  the  radical  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  threads 
(fila).  The  Greeir  name  is  derived  from  ■arepov,  "  a 
wing,"  because  the  leaves  are  pinnated  and  expand- 
ed like  wings.  The  specific,  appellation  given  by 
Linnffius  to 'the  female  Fern,  namely,  Aquilina,  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  remarkable  cir  ■ 
cumstance,  that  when  the  root  of  this  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  (aquila)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fern  is  called  in  Germany  the  ' '  Impe- 
rial."^ 

FrMBRI.33  (KpoamL ;  lonice,  &Caavoi,  Greg.  Co- 
rinth.), thrums ;  tassels ;  a  fringe. 

When  the  weaver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  (vid-  Tela),  the  thrums,  i.  e.,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental.  Often,  also,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  raveUing,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  Ornamented  appearance,  they  were 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
(cTpciTToic  Svadvois*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knots. 
The  thrums  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process, 
transformed  into  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  sometimes  show  this  or- 
nament along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
garments  by  Herodotus.^  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe- 
males (KpoaauTov  xtriiva').  Of  their  manner  of  dis 
playing  them,  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who  wears 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being  fringed, 
and  over  these  a  large  shawl  or  pallium. 


Among  barbarous  nations,  the  amictus  was  often 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  171. 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying  them 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  network  was 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  fringe  of  this 
description,  which  was,  moreover,  hung  with  hells.'' 

,^l-,'-¥°°i^;  Append.,  s.  T.)— a.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georr  If 
IfA-l-  ;'?^«'F''"<I=Jirgile,p.lvi,,L4.  (BrufoK,  TShu 
4I6.)--5.  (n.,  81.)-6.  (Brnnck,  ii.,  525.— Jacobs,  &c.,  ad  „c 
— Pollux,  vu.,64,-Sueton,,  Jul,,45.)-7.  (Diod.  Sic,  iviii.,  26 
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FISCUS 


FLABELLUM. 


With  the  progress  of  luxury  it  appears  that  the  an- 
cients manufactured  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.  They  were 
also  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly  materials. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred golden  tassels,  which  surrounded  the  mythical 
shield  of  Jupiter,  the  alyi(  ^vaavoeatra,  and  which 
depended  from  the  girdle  of  Juno.' 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  {■^vaavtidov"), 
the  poets  speak  of  the  golden  fleece  as  consisting 
of  them  ;^  and  Cicero,  declaiming  agatrist  the'«f- 
fominacy  of  Gabinius,  applies  the  same  expression 
to  his  curling  locks  of  hair.' 

FI'NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidental- 
.y  confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  might  have  an  ac- 
tion against  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This  ac- 
tion belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia.  ( Vid. 
F.VMILI.I;  Eeciscund^  Actio.)  In  this  action  each 
party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and  prof- 
jits  which  he  had  received  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to  account 
for  any  injury  which  it  had  sustained  through  his 
culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  made  in  the  jjortion  of  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.* 

FISCUS.  The  following  is  Savigny's  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term  : 

In  the  republican  period,  the  state  was  designa- 
ted by  the  term  jErarium,  in  so  far  as  it  was  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  rights  of  property,  which  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  out  of,  the  public  chest.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Republic,  and  the  Csesar  ;  and 
there  was,  consequently,  a  division  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  pubhc  income  and  expenditure. 
The  property  of  the  senate  retained  the  name  of 
-Erarium,  and  that  of  the  Csesar,  as  such,  received 
.  the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private  property  of  the 
Cassar  {res  privata  Principis,  ratio  Casaris)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus.  The  word 
Fiscus  signified  a  wicker-basket  or  pannier,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  and 
carry  about  large  sums  of  money  ;"  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  person's  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to  that 
property  which  the  Csesar  claimed  as  Caesar,  and 
the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
this  sense  {res  fisci  est'').  Ultimately  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
Caesar  having  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  sov- 
ereign power,  and  thus  the  word  Fiscus  finally  had 
the  same  signification  as  jErarium  in  the  republican 
period.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  .iEra- 
rium  was  merged  in  the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinc- 
tion of  name  and  of  thing  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  In  the  later  periods,  the  words 
/Erarium  and  Fiscus  were  often  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  chest, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  public  chest.  So  long 
as  the  distinction  existed  between  the  .(Erarium  and 
the  Fiscus,  the  law  relating  to  them  severally  might 
be  expressed  by  the  terms  jus  populi  and  jus  fisci, 
as  in  Paulus,'  though  there  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing tlie  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paulus  wrote ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long  ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence  ;  that 


I.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  488.— lb.,  v.,  738.— lb.,  xiv.,  181.— lb.,  xvii., 
f93.)— 2.  (.Slian,  n.  A.,  jvi.,  ll.)-3.  (Pind.,  Pyth.,  iir.,  411.— 
ApoU.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1140.)— 4.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  11.)— 5.  (Dij;.  10,  tit. 
1.)— 6.  (Cic,  1  Voir.,  c.  8.— PhiEdr.,  Fab.,  ii..  7.)  — 7.  (Juy., 
Bsl.,  IV  ,  54.)— 8.  (Sent.  Recopt.,  ».,  12.) 
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is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  legally  a 
person,  by  virtue  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  cities  and  villages.  But  the  Fiscus 
differed  in  many  respects  from  other  persons  exist- 
ing by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  was 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  beredi- 
tas,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  case  with  coi- 
porations,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  {Vid. 
CoLLEGiDM.)  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to 
the  Populus  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet 
the  populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability ;  and,  in  fact,  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratores,  Advocati  {vid. 
Advocatus),  Patroni,  and  Praefecti,  were  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  estab- 
lished a  Praetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimoni- 
um,  or  private  property  of  the  Caesar,  was  adminis- 
tered by  Procuratores  Caesaris.  The  privileges  of 
the  Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  private 
property  {ratio)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.' 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest,"  many  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  led  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  consequence  of  having  done  some  criminal 
act  {jlagitium),  or  if  a  man  made  counterfeit  coin, 
his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  fiscus.^  The  ofli- 
cers  of  the  Fiscus  generally  received  information 
(,nunr,iationes)  of  such  occurrences  from  private  in- 
dividuals, who  were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treas- 
ure {thesaurus)  which  was  found  in  certain  places 
was  also  subject  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fis- 
cus. To  explain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus,  and  its  administration,  would  require  a  long 
discussion.* 

FISTULA.     (Yid.  Cistellitm,  Tibia.) 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM  (/Jwif, 
l>LTTLii-fip,  dim.  Itmidtov),  a  Fan.  "  The  exercise  of 
the  fan,"  so  wittily  described  by  Addison,'  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancienis.  Neither  were 
their  fans  so  constructed  that  they  might  be  furled, 
unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they  even  carried 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  colours  {prasino  flabello'), 
and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid  materials, 
such  as  peacocks'  feathers ;'  but  they  were  stifi" 
and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  {flabelliferm^),  by  beautiful  boys,'  or  by  eu- 
nuchs,'" whose  duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  cooling  breeze."  A  gentleman  might, 
nevertheless,  take  the  fan  into  his  own  hand,  and 
use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  complunent.'"  The 
woodcut  at  p.  225  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  An- 
other use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies  from 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food  which  were 
either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offered  in  sacrifice. 


1.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14,  s.  6.)— 2.  (49,  tit.  14.  s.  1.)— 3.  (Paulus, 
Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  12.) — J.  (Dij.  49,  tit.  14:  "  De  Jure  Fisci." 
—Cod.  I.,  1.— Cod.  Theod.,  x.,  1.— Paulus,  Sent.  Recept,  v., 
12. — Savigny,  System  des  heut.  R(»m.  R.,  vol.  li. — "Fragment- 
uni  veteria  jurisconsulti  de  Jure  Fisci,"  printed  in  GiESchen's 
edition  of  Gains. — Savi^v,  "  Neu  entdeckte  Quellen  des  Rom. 
R.,"  Zeitschrift,  lii.)— 5.  (Spect..  No.  102.)— 6.  (Mart,,  iii.,  40.) 
7.  (Propcrt.,  li.,  15.)— 8.  (Philemon,  .is  translated  by  Plautni 
Trinumm.,  ii.,  1,  22.1—9.  (Str.ito,  Epig.,  22.)— 10.  (Euiip., 
Orest.,  1408-1412. —  Me nander,  p.  175.  ed.  Meineke,  and  aa 
translated  by  Terence,  Eun.,  iii.,  5,  45-54.)— 11.  (Brunck,  An«L, 
ii.,  92.)— 12.  (Olid,  A.  A.,  i.,  161.— Amor.,  iii,  2,  38.) 
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Wlien  intended  for  a  fly-flapper,  it  was  less  stiff, 
and  was  calird  muscarmm}  and  /i.vi.oa667i.'  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  ;  and  Euripides  says"  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from  "  bar- 
barous" countries.  The  Emperor  Augustus  had  a 
slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep,*  for  the  use  of 
fans  was  not  confined  to  females. 

Besides  separate  feathers,  the  ancient  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.'  From  the  above-cited  passage  of  Euripi- 
des and  the  ancient  scholia  upon  it,  compared  with 
representations  of  the  flabellum  in  ancient  paintings, 
it  also  appears  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 
two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to  back,  fastening  them 
together  in  this  position,  and  attaching  a  handle  at 
the  base." 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookery  {vid.  Focus).  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis,'  a  priest  is  seen  fanning 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular  flabellum, 
such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy.  This  practice  gave 
origin  among  classical  writers  to  expressions  cor- 
responding to  ours,  meaning  to  fan  the  flame  of 
hope,"  of  love  (/5i7r(f«D'),  or  of  sedition.'" 

FLAGRUM,  dim.  FLAGELLUM  (/idari^),  a 
Whip,  a  Scourge,  to  the  haedle  of  which  was  fixed 
a  lash  made  of  cords  [funibus^^)  or  thongs  of  leather 
{loris  ;•=  ff/ajTiKa"),  especially  thongs  made  from  the 
ox's  hide  (JbuhuUs  exuviis^^).  The  lash  was  often 
twisted."'  A  whip  with  a  single  lash  was  called 
sculica  ;•"  but  it  often  had  two  lashes  {Xiyvpf  jiaari- 
yi  diTT/l^''),  and  is  so  represented  on  various  ancient 
monuments.     (Yii.  woodcut,  p.  66.) 

The  whip  was  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  : 
1.  by  boys  in  whipping  the  top  (vid.  Buxum)  ;  2  in 
threshing  corn,  when  it  was  formed  as  a  flail  {pcr- 
licis  ftagdlatM^^) ;  3.  in  driving  a  chariot,''  or  riding 
on  horseback.  =">  For  this  purpose  the  whip  was 
sometimes  splendidly  ornamented  (Aaai'^'").  As  a 
check  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals,  Constan- 
tine  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  one  in  riding  and 
driving  to  use  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 
whip  with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end."  4.  In 
Spartan  and  Roman  education. ==  The  weapon  of 
the  Roman  pedagogue  was  an  eel's  skin,  and  was 
therefore  called  anguilla.'*  5.  In  compelhng  soldiers 
to  fight  under  Asiatic  monarchs.'*  6.  In  gratifying 
private  resentment "'  7.  In  punishing  criminals,"' 
especially  before  crucifixion.  iVid.  Cbux.)  8.  In 
punishing  slaves  for  running  away""  or  deserting  to 
the  enemy,"  or  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  and 
cruelty  of  their  owners.  Thus  females  were  pun- 
ished by  their  mistresses.""  The  whip  used  to  pun- 
ish slaves  was  a  dreadful  instrument  {/lorribile  fla- 
gdlum?^),  knotted  with  bones,  or  heavy,  indented 
circles  of  bronze  (uTrpayaAur^"),  or  terminated  by 
hooks,  in  which  case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
scorpion.^^    The  infliction  of  punishment  with  it 


upon  the  naked  back  of  the  sufferer'  was  sometimes 
fatal,'  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class  of 
persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called  lorarii. 
It  appears  that  there  was  another  class,  who  sub- 
mitted to  be  thus  whipped  for  hire."  A  slave  who 
had  been  flogged  was  called  flagrio  (j^aanyUs*), 
which,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  was 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.'  9.  In  the 
contests  of  gladiators,'  two  of  whom  seem  to  be 
represented  on  the  coin  here  introduced.  {Vtd. 
woodcut.)     10.  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whose 


1.  (Mart.,  liv.,  67.)— 2.  (Menanaer,  p.  175.— jElian,  H.  A., 
IT.,  14.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  388.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  92.)— 3.  (1.  c.)— 
4.  (SuBton.,  Octav.,  82.)  —  5.  (Strato,  1.  c.)  —  6.  (Vid.  also 
Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  258,  Ilrcpivav  ^irTiia.)— 7.  (Ant.  d'Ercolano, 
).,  60.)— 8.  (Alciph.,  iii.,  47.)— 9.  (Brunck.,  Anal.,  ii.,  306.)— 
0.  (Aristopli.,  Ran.,  360.— Cic,  Pro  Flacc,  23.)— 11.  (Hor., 
Epod.,  iv.,  3.— John,  ii.,  15.)— 12.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  i.,  16,  47.)— 13. 
(Acacr.,  p.  357,  ed.  Fischer.)- 14.  (Plant.,  Most.,  iv.,  1,  26)— 
15.  (Val.  Flacc.  viii.,  20.)— 16.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3,  119.)— 17. 
(Soph.,  A.ji^,  241.)- 18.  (PUn.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  30.-Hieron.  in 
Isa.,Mviii.,27.)— 19.  (Horn.,  II.,  passim.— Mart.,  xiv.,  55.)— 20. 
(Xen.,  De  Re  Equestr.,  viii.,  4.— Id.  ib.,  i.,  1.)— 21.  (Horn.,  11., 
X.,  500.  — Id.  ib.,  xix.,  395.)  — 22.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  ii.)— 23. 
(Xen.,  De  I,ao.  Rep.,  ii.,  2.— Mart.,  x.,  61.)— 24.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
II.,  39.— Isid.,  Orig.,  T.,  27.)— 25.  (Herod.,  vii.,  22,  56,  103,  223, 
-Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,  4,  «  25.1—26.  (CatuU.,  xii.,  12.— Val.  Max., 
vi.,  1,  13.)— 27.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  3,  II.)— 28.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i., 
4,  13.)— 29.  (Aristoph,,  Pac,  451.)— 30.  (Jut.,  vi.,  382.)— 31. 
(Hor.,  1.  0.)— 32.  (Athen  ,  iv.,  38.)— 33.  (Isid.,  I.  c— 2  Chion , 
I    11) 


priests  pretended  to  propitiate  her,  and  excited  the 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  multitude  by  flog- 
ging themselves  with  scourges  such  as  that  here 
represented,  from  a  bas-relief  of  this  goddess  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  They  were  strung 
with  tali  (,u.crrpaya?Mi)  from  the  feet  of  sheep,'  and 
resembled  the  scourges  employed  to  punish  slaves. 
11    In  the  hands  of  Bellona  and  the  Furies.' 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  who 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god 

(DlVISQUE  ALUS  ALII    SACERDOPES,  OJINIBUS    PONTIFI- 

CES,  SINGULIS  FLAMiNEs  scNTo'),  and  who  reccived 
a  distinguishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he 
ministered.  (Homm,  sc.  flaminum,  singuli  cogno- 
■mina  habent  ab  eo  deo  quoi  sacra  faciunt.^")  The  most 
dignified  were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and 
Quirinus,  the  Flamm  Dialis,  Flamen  Martialis,  and 
Flamen  Quirinalis.  The  first  two  are  said  by  Plu- 
tarch" to  have  been  established  by  Romulus  -,  but 
the  greater  number  of  authorities  aghee  in  referring 
the  institution  of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with 
all  other  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to 
Numa."  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen :'"  the  three  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Ma- 
jores  ;'*  the  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
MinoTcs.^^  Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius"  preserve  the 
names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the  poet,  bv 
Numa : 

"  Vollurnakm,  Palatualem,  Furinalem, 
Floralemque,  Falacrcm  et  Pomonalem  fecit 
Hie  idem  ...      ." 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flamen  Volcanalis"  and 
the  Flamen  Carmentalis.'^''  We  find  in  books  of  an- 
tiquities mention  made  of  the  Virbialis,  Laurentialis, 
Lavinalis,  and  Lucrallaris,  which  would  complete 
the  list;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  priests. 
It  is  generally  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Aulus 
Gellius,"  that  the  flamens  were  elected  at  the  Com- 


1.  (Jut.,  I.  c.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i..  2,  41.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  ». 
Flajratores.)^.  (Philemon,  p.  415,  ed.  Mcin.— Aristoph.,  Ran 
502.— Equit.,  1225.-Lys.,  1242.-"  Mastigia :"  Plautus,  passim. 
--Ter.,  Adelph.,  t.,  2,  6.)— 5.  (Mart.,  jtiT.,  79.)— 6.  (TertulL. 
ApoU.,  21,)— 7.  (Apul.,  Met.,  Tiii.)— 8.  (Virg-.,  JEn.,  vi.,  S70.— 
"  SangTiineo  flagello :"  viii.,  703.— Val.  Flacc,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Cic, 
De  Leg.,  u.,  8.)  —  ID.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  84.)  —  11 
(Num.,  7.)— 12.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.— Dionys.,  ii.,  64,  ic)— 13.  (Fest., 
s.  V.  "MaimiiEdignationis.")- 14.  (Gains,  i.,  112.)— 15.  (Fest., 
s.  V.  Majores  Flamines.")— 16.  (Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat.,Tii.,  44  ) 
—17.  (Varro,  De  Ling  Lat.,  v.,  84.)— 18.  (Cic,  Brut.,  14  )- 19 
(IV.,  27.) 
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tia  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the 
earlier  times  ;  but,  upon  examining  the  passage  in 
question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grammarian  speaks 
of  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
may  conclude  that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  Lex  Domitia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  especially  since  so  many  of 'them  were 
plebeians.  After  being  nominated  by  the  people, 
they  were  received  (capti)  and  installed  {inaugura- 
bantur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,'  to  whose  author- 
ity they  were  at  all  times  subject," 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  for  life  ;  but  a 
flamen  might  be  compelled  to  resign  {flaminio  abire) 
for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dischar- 
gmg  his  functions.' 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  (vid. 
Apex),  the  Icena  {vid.  L^ena),  and  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  de- 
rived from  the  band  of  white  wool  (filum,  fUamen, 
flamen)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.*  This  etymology  is  more  reason- 
able than  the  transformation  o{ pileamines  (from  pi- 
leus)  iaiojlamines.^  The  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  flamens  was  the  DiaLis ;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pomonalis.^ 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  persons  of  patri- 
cian descent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio  (vid.  Mar- 
riage), were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  (captus),  and  consecrated  (in- 
augurabatur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.'  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  his  father,  and  became  sui  juris.'  He 
alone,  of  all  priests,  wore  the  albogalerus  {vid.  Albus 
Galerus')  ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  fe'ctor,'"  to  the  toga 
prcetcxta,  the  sella  curulis,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate in  virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privilege,  after 
having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
period,  was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (B.C. 
209),  and  tbe  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says 
Livy,  in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character 
than  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand." The  Rex  Sacrifioulus  alone  was  entitled  to 
recline  above  him  at  a  banquet :  if  one  in  bonds 
took  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were  immedi- 
ately struck  off,  and  conveyed  through  the  impluvium 
to  the  roof,  and  thence  cast  down  into  the  street :" 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punishment  met  bim, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day  ;"  usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  Aulus  Gellius'*  from  the  works  of  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Masurius  Sabinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  his 
Roman  Questions,  endeavours  to  explain  their  im- 
port.   Among  these  were  the  following  : 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night ;"  a  regulation  which  seems  to  have 
been  modified  by  Augustus,  in  so  far  that  an  ab- 
sence of  two  nights  was  permitted ;"  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights 
consecutively.     Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 


1.  (Liv.,  izvii.,  8.— Id.,  xxix.,  38.— Viil.  Mai.,  VI.,  ix.,  3.)— 2. 
(Liv.,  Ep;*..,  xix.— III.,  ixxvii.,  51.— Vol.  Max.,  I.,.i.,  2.)— 3. 
(Val.  Max.,  I.,  i.,  4.)^1.  (Seiv.  ad  Virg.,  JEa.,  viii.,  064.)— 5. 
<Plutarch,  Num.,  7.) — 6.  (Festua,  s.  v.  MaximiB  digaationis.) — 
7,  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.— Liv.,xxvii.,  8.)— 8.  (Gains,  i.,  130.— 
Ulpian,  Fio'^'.,  ix.,  5. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.)— 0.  (Varro  ap.  GoU., 
x.,15.)— 10.  (Pint.,  Q.  R.,  p.  119,  ed.  Koiske.)— 11.  (Liv.,  xxvii., 
8.— Compare  i.,  20.)— 12.  (Aul.  Goll.,  x.,  15.)— 13.  (Aul.  Cell., 
X.,  15.— Plut.,  Q.  R.,p.  106.)— 14.  (x.,15.)— 15.  (Liv.,  v.,  52.)— 
ift  (Tarit,  Arm.,  i;i ,  58,  71  ) 
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undertake  the  government  of  a  province.  He  might 
not  mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  norse, 
nor  look  upon  an  army  marshalled  without  the  po- 
mcerium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  he 
was  altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accepting 
any  civil  magistracy ;'  but  this  last  prohibition  was 
certainly  not  enforced  in  later  times.  The  object 
of  the  above  rules  was  manifestly  to  make  him  lit- 
erally Jovi  adsiduum  sacerdotem ;  to  compel  constant 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  to  leave 
him  in  a  great  measure  without  any  temptation  to 
neglect  them.  The  origin  of  the  superstitions  which 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  cu- 
rious will  find  abundance  of  speculation  in  Plu- 
tarch,' Festus,'  and  Pliny.*  He  was  not  allowed 
to  swear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  "  nisi  pernio  et 
casso"  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and 
without  stones  ;'  nor  to  strip  himself  naked  in  the 
open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without  his  proper  headdress, 
nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any  part  of  his  attire,  nor  to 
walk  along  a  path  overcanopied  by  vines.  He  might 
not  touch  flour,  nor  leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor 
a  dead  body ;  he  might  not  enter  a  bustum  {vid. 
Bostum),  but  was  not  prevented  from  attending  a 
funeral.  He  was  forbidden  either  to  touch  or  to 
name  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh. 
None  but  a  free  man  ipight  cut  his  hair ;  the  clip- 
pings of  which,  together  with  the  parings  of  his 
nails,  were  buried  beneath  afelix  arbor.  No  one 
might  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  legs  of  which  were 
smeared  with  fine  clay  ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to 
place  a  box  containing  sacrificial  cakes  ia  contact 
with  the  bedstead. 

Flaminica  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  was  required  to  wed  a  virgin  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  cuufarrealio,  which  regulation 
also  applied  to  the  two  other  flamlnes  majores ;' 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time.  Hence, 
since  her  assistance  was  essential  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  "rdinances,  a  divorce  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  if  sae  died  the  dialis  was  obhged  to  re- 
sign. The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  flaminica 
were  similar  lu  those  by  which  her  husband  was 
fettered.'  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  {u- 
nenato  operitur) ;  her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form  {tutulum) ;  and  she 
wore  a  small  square  cloak  with  a  border  (rica),  to 
which  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  a  felix  arbor.' 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rica  really  was ; 
whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  probable,  or 
a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She  was  prohibit- 
ed from  mounting  a  staircase  consisting  of  more 
than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  uncer- 
tain, hut  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent 
her  ankles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  argei  {vid.  Argei),  she  neither  combed  nor 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nundlnae  a  ram 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the  flamin- 
ica.' 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  suffectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Clnna," 
and  who,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction, 
shed  his  own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (B.C.  87),  calUng 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breath," 
the  priesthood  remained  vacant  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  Servius  Maluglnensis  (B.C.  11)  by  Augustus, 
then  Pontifex  Maximus.  Julius  Caesar  had,  indeed, 
been  nominated  in  his  17th  year,  but  was  never  in- 
stalled ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period, 


1.  (Pint.,  Q.  R.,  p.  169.)— 2.  (Q.  R.,  p.  114,  118,  164-170.)- 
3.  (  8.  V.  Edera  and  Equo.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  iviii.,  30.— Il>.  ixviu., 
40.)— 5.  (Kirchmann,  De  Annulis,  p.  14.)— 6.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
JEn.,  iv.,  104,  374.— Gains,  i.,  112.)— 7.  (Aul.  Gell.,  x.,  15,)— 8 
(Fcst.,  s.  V.  Tutulum,  Rica.  — Varro,  De  Lin^.  Lat.,  vil.,  44.' 
—9.  (Macrob.,  i.,  16.)— 10.  (Velleius,  ii.,  20.— Val.  Max.,  IX- 
xii.,  6.)— 11.  (Velleius,  ii.,  22.) 


FLORALIA. 

ihe  duties  of  the  office  were  discharged  by  the  Pon- 
tifcx  Maximus.'  ,    ,  .     a 

The  municipal  towns  also  had  their  tlamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and  Clo- 
dius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
Laiiuvium,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to  de- 
clare the  election  of  a  flamen  (ad  flaminem  proden- 
dum).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  fla- 
mens  were  appointed  to  superintend  their  worship 
in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  we  find  con- 
stantly in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  Flamen  Aubus- 
TAUs  ;  Flamen  Tibebii  C^saris  ;  Flamen  D.  Jct- 
Lii,  &c.,  and  sometimes  Flamen  Divorum  Omnium 
'sc.  imperatorum).  _'■ 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  trel- 
Iius,=  was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  from 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except  for 
sacred  purposes. 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  little  priestess  (saccrdotitla),  who  assisted 
l\\e  fiaminica  in  her  duties. 


COIN   OF    flamen    MARTIALIS.^ 

FLAMMEUM.     (Vid.  Marriage.) 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival  which 
was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Chlo- 
ris.  It  w:.s  solemnized  during  five  days,  beginning 
on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the  2d  of  May.* 
It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Rome  in  238 
B.C.,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  god- 
dess the  protection  of  the  blossoms  {ut  omnia  bene 
deflorescerent').  Some  time  after  its  institution  at 
Rome  its  celebration  was  discontinued  ;  but  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popil- 
ius  Laenas  (173  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  sedile  C.  Servilius,'  as 
the  blossoms  in  that  year  had  severely  suffered  from 
'.vinds,  hail,  and  rain.  The  celebration  was,  as 
isual,  conducted  by  the  sdiles,'  and  was  carried 
on  with  excessive  merriment,  drinking,  and  lasciv- 
ious games.'  From  Valerius  Maximus  we  learn  that 
theatrical  and  mimic  representations  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  various  amusements,  and  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  assembled  people  on  this  oc- 
casion to  demand  the  female  actors  to  appear  naked 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the  multitude  with 
their  indecent  gestures  and  dances.  This  indecen- 
cy is  probably  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 
story  of  its  origin,  related  by  Lactantius,'  is  found- 
ed. Similar  festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn, 
are  in  southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 
as  it  were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year 
itself,  without  any  distinct  connexion  with  any  par- 
ticular divinity ;  they  are  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy,'"  and  in  ancient  times  we  find  them  celebrated 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ita- 


FOCUS 

ly.»  (Vid.  Anthesphoria.)  The  Floralia  wore  ori- 
ginally festivals  of  .the  country  people,  which  were 
aftierward,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced  into  the 
towns,  wherQ  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  dis- 
solute and  licentious  character,  while  the  country 
people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  old  and 
merry ,'but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  such  festivals  did  not  become  connected 
with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period. =  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebra- 
ted there.^ 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck, 
made  of  wool,  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate  per- 
sons.* 

FOCUS,  dim.  FO'CULUS  (iaria  :  eaxdpa,  iaxa- 
pii,  dim.  iax'iptov),  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  brazier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Ara,  p.  77.  Used  by 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  character,  being, 
among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each 
family.'  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  subservient  to 
all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.=  It  was  some- 
times constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case 
it  was  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  remained  on  the  same  spot ;  but  it  was  also 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  various- 
ly ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
place  to  place.  This  movable  hearth  or  brazier 
was  properly  called  foculus  and  eaxdpa.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  found  at  Ca;re  in  Etru- 
ria,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


1.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  c.  I,  compared  with  Velleius,  ii.,  43,  and  the 
commentators.  See  also  Suet.,  Octav.,  31. — Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  36. 
— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  58.  The  last-quoted  liistorian,  if  the  text 
be  correct,  states  that  the  interruption  lasted  for  72  years  only. 
—2.  (x.,  15.) — 3.  (See  Spanheim,  De  Pnest.  et  JJsu  Numism.,  i., 
p.  85.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  185.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  29.)— 5. 
Plin.,  1.  c— Compare  Velleius,  i.,  14. — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i., 
1.)— 6.  (Eckliel,  De  Num.  Vet.,  v.,  p.  308.— Compare  Ovid,  Fast., 
v.,  329,  (fee.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  Veir.,  v.,  14.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  10,  8.- 
Eclthel,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Martial,  i.,  3.— Senec.  Epist.,  96.)— 9.  (In- 
•tit.,  i.,  20.)— 10.  (Voss.  ad  Vizg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  385.) 


In  Aristophanes'  persons  are  told  "to  bring  the 
brazier  and  the  fan."  (Vid.  Flabellum.)  When  a 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  the  Great,  scant- 
ily supplied  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  either  wood  or  frankincense,  giv- 
ing his  host  the  option  of  treating  him  either  as  a 
man  or  a  god.'  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  sometimes 
brought  to  table  with  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  kitchen 
accompanied  the  dinner. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fireplace  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  the 
roasting  of  a  hog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
in  the  Odyssey'  is  described  as  a  sacrifice.  To 
swear  "  by  the  royal  hearth"  was  the  most  sacred 
oath  among  the  Scythians."  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  sought  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  altar."  The  phrase 


1.  (Compare  Justin,  xliii.,  4.) — 2.  (Buttman,  Mythologfus,  li., 
p.  54.) — 3.  (Spanheim,  De  Pr^st.  et  Usu  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  145. 
&c.)  — 4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  255.— Serf.,  Qu.  Nat.,  iy.,  13.— 
Quintil.,  xi.,  3,  144.— Malt.,  1,  121.— Id.,  xiv.,  142.)— 5.  (Plant., 
Anl.,  ii.,  8,  16.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  15.— Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  589, 
611.— lb.,  iii.,  423.— Jut.,  xii.,  85-95.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  43. 
— Epist.,  i.,  5,  7. — Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  673. — Sen.,  De  Cons,  ad 
Alb.,  1.)— 7.  (Aoham.,  888.)— 8.  (Pint.,  Apoph.  Reg.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
717,  ed.  Wytten. — Diod.  Sic,  xviii.,  61. — Polyin.,  Strat.,  iv.,  8. 
—Id.  ib.,  viii.,  32.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  11.— Virg.,  Xa.,  xii., 
118,  285.— Servins  ad  11.— Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  47.— Tertull..  Apol., 
9.)— 9.  (xiv.,  418-438.)— 10.  (Herod.,  it.,  68.)— 11.  (Horn.,  Od., 
vii.,  153-169.— Apoll.  Rhud.,  iv.,  693.) 
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FCEDERAT^  CIVITATES. 


FOLLIS. 


"  pro  aris  et  focia"  was  used  to  express  attachment 
to  all  that  was  most  dear  and  venerable.' 

Among  the  Romans  the  focus  was  placed  in  the 
Atrium,  which,  in  primitive  times,  was  their  kitch- 
en and  dining-room."  There  it  remained,  as  we 
Bee  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even  after 
the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use  of  an- 
other part  of  the  house  for  cuUnary  purposes.  On 
festivals  the  housewife  decorated  the  hearth  with, 
garlands  ;^  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes  added.' 
In  farmhouses,  the  servants,  who  were  often  very 
numerous,  were  always  disposed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  meals  around  the  hearth.^ 

The  focus,  though  commonly  square,  admitted  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  ornaments.  At  Phara;, 
in  Achaia,  a  marble  hearth  was  placed  before  a 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Forum,  having  bronze 
lamps  fastened  to  it  with  lead."  To  adapt  the  focus 
to  culinary  purposes,  a  gridiron,  supported  by  four 
feet,  was  placed  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  hold  pots 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
of  meat  which  were  to  be  roasted.'  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  also  include  contrivances 
for  boiling  water. 

FCEDERA'T^  CIVITATES,  FGEDERA'TI, 
SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  these 
names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which  were 
connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  (fadus).  These 
names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or  Latin 
colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained  the  Ro- 
man civitas.  Among  the  fcederati  were  the  Latini, 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive  name  ;  the 
rest  of  the  foederati  were  comprised  under  the  col- 
lective name  of  Socii  or  Fcederati.  They  were  in- 
dependent states,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  gen- 
eral relation  was  that  expressed  above ;  a  kind  of 
condition,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  unconditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  fcederati, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
lex  (B.C.  90)  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Socii  and 
LatJni ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
(Kirf.  Civitas.)  It  appears,  however,  that  this  lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  ^he  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "  populus  fundus 
leret.'"  Those  who  did  not  become  fundi  populi 
lid  not  obtain  the  civitas.  Balbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Gades,  a  federate  town  in 
Spain.  Pompey  had  conferrecl'  the  Roman  civitas 
on  Balbus,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him 
by  a  lex.  It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could 
ncjt  have  the  civitas,  unless  the  state  to  which  he 
belonged,  "  fundus  factus  esset  ;"  which  was  a 
complete  misapprehension,  for  the  term  fundus,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  whole  state  or  community, 
whether  federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accept- 


1.  (Cic,  De  Not.  Door.,  iii.,  40.— Flor.,  iii.,  13.)— 2.  (Virg., 
jEu.,  i..  728.— Scvvius,  lul  loc.)— 3.  (Cato,  De  Ro  Bust.,  143.— 
Ovid,  Trist.,  v.,  5,  10.)— 4.  (Proport.,  iv.,  6,  1-6.)— 5.  (llor., 
Epod.,  ii.,  615.— Col.,  Do  Re  Ruat.,  xi.,  1.)— B.  (Paus.,  vii.,  22,  i 
2.)— 7.  ("  Cratioula:"  Mart.,  xiv.,  221.— Apic,  viii.,  6.— Ttrfxf- 
TTOui'  TTU^ds  yiipvfiav  :  Ilrunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  215, — Jacobs,  ad  Ion.) 
-8  (Cic,  Fro  DalSio,  o.  8.) 
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ed  what  was  offered,  and  not  to  an  individual  ol 
such  state  or  community  who  might  accept  the 
Roman  civitas  without  asking  the  consent  ofhia 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  or  without  all  of  them  re 
ceiving  the  same  privilege  that  was  offered  to  him 
self  The  people  of  a  state  which  had  accepted  the 
Roman  civitas  {fundus  factus  est)  were  called,  in 
reference  to  their  condition  after  such  acceptance, 
"fundani."  This  word  only  occurs  in  the  Latin 
inscription  (the  lex  Romana)  of  the  tablet  of  Her- 
ai;lea,  1.  85,  and  proves  that  the  inscription  is 
posterior  to  the  lex  Julia  de  Civitate.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  supposed  that  the  word  may  refer  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex 
which  is  on  the  tablet ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  refers  to  the  prior  lex  which  gave  the  civitas. 
{Vid.  Fi'NDUs.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  leges  above  mentioned  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  states  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Latinae  coloniae  also  received  the  civitas  by  the 
Julia  lex ;  but,  as  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  this  lex 
was  not  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Socii  and  Latrni  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  lex  Furia  de  Testamentis  and 
the  lex  Voconia  de  Mulierum  Hereditatibus ;  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  instances.'  In  such 
cases,  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex  wa? 
said  "  in  earn  legem  fundus  fieri."  It  hardly  needs 
remark,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex 
did  not  thereby  obtain  for  its  citizens  any  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  the  Roman  state  :  the  feder- 
ate state  merely  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  own  circum- 
stances. 

An  apparent  difliculty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  required 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themselves  o( 
its  benefits  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As  the 
federate  states  commenced  the  war  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  civitas,  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  it  given 
to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  "  fundus  ?" 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  condition,  which 
are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  implied  if  it  had  not  been  express- 
ed ;  a  federate  state  must  of  necessity  declare  by  a 
public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a  proposal  as 
was  contained  in  the  lex  Julia.  It  appears  from 
the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  that  the  citizens 
of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all  cases  unanunous 
in  changing  their  former  alliance  with  Rome  into 
an  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state.  (Yid. 
Civitas.) 

There  were  federate  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  Gades :  Sagun- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  such 
cities." 

*FCENUM  GILECUM,  Fenugreek.  {Yid.  Tzu- 
and  BncEKAs  ) 

FQ3NUS.     (Vid.  Interest  of  Moxey.) 

FOLLIS,  dim.  FOLLI'CULUS,  an  inflated  baU 
of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a  quadru- 
ped filled  with  air:  Martial'  emails  it  "light  as  a 
feather."  Boys  and  old  men,  among  the  Romans, 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  their  arms  and 
hands,  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  tlie  body,  unattended 
with  dangers.*  The  Emperor  Augustus'  became 
fond  of  the  exercise  as  he  grew  old. 


1.  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  8.)— 2.  (Savigny,  VolksschlussderTafel  von 
IleraclGa,  Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  ix.  -Mazocchi,  Tab.  Herac.,  p. 
465.)-  3.  (iv.,  19.)  — 4.  (Mart.,  vii.,  31.— Id.,  liv.,  45,  47.- 
AlUen.,  i.,  25.)— 5.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  83.) 
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Boxers  practised  upon  an  inflated  skin  hung  up 
for  the  purpose  {foliis  pugilatorius'). 

The  term  follis  is  also  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
ur  bag ;'  and  the  diminutive  foUiculus  to  the  swol- 
len capsule  of  a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  any- 
thing of  similar  appearance.^ 

Two  inflated  skins  (6vo  (pvaai.  ;*  fwTrupa  ;=  izpijaTij- 
p£f'),  constituting  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  having  valves 
adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures  at  one  part  for  ad- 
mitting the  air,  and  a  pipe  inserted  into  another 
part  for  its  emission,  were  an  essential  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  every  forge  and  foundry.'  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  two  bellows  were  blown  by  a  man 
who  stood  with  his  right  and  left  foot  pressing  upon 
each  alternately,  and  who  drew  each  upward  by 
means  of  a  cord,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
soon  as  the  weight  of  his  body  was  taken  away 
from  it."  According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  (Jaurinis  follibus'),  or  of  goats  (hircinis^')  and 
other  smaller  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
was  called  iiKpo^vaiav  or  iinpoBTdiuovM  In  bellows 
made  after  the  fa.shion  of  those  exhibited  in  the 
lamp  here  introduced  from  Bartoli,"  we  may  ima- 
gine the  skin  to  have  been  placed  between  the  two 
boards,  so  as  to  produce  a  machine  like  that  which 
WB  now  commonly  employ. 


hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  (i/zaAio-roi  iiv^^i- 
v€ivE(^) ;  4.  in  clearing  bad  grapes  from  the  bunch." 

In  military  manoeuvres  the  forfex  was  a  tenaillc, 
i.  e.,  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  the  op- 
posite body,  called  a  Cuneus.' 

In  architecture  the  term  ipaAic  denoted  a  con- 
struction which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch,* 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  other 
so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p,  85.)= 

The  same  terms  were  also  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  which  are  like 
minute  shears,  and  to  the  claws  of  Crustacea  (i/ia/lj- 
ioaro/xoi^). 

FORI.     iVid.  Navis.) 

FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  second  dim.  FOR- 
MELLA  (TOTTOf),  a  Pattern,  a  Mould ;  any  contri- 
vance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making,  1.  pottery  (vid.  Fictile).  2.  Pastry  (far- 
mella').  Some  of  these,  made  of  bronze,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  3.  Cheese."  Hence  the  cheeses 
themselves  are  called  formula.^  The  finer  moulds 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxwood  {forma 
buxea).  (Vid.Baxvs)  4. Bricks.'"  5.  Coins.  These 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  was 
indestructible  by  heat."  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them  the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 


FORCEPS  (■nvpuypa),  Tongs  or  Pincers  ;  an  in- 
strument invented,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  for 
taking  hold  of  what  is  hot  (forvum"),  used  by  smiths, 
and  therefore  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclo- 
pes.'*    {Vid.  Incus,  Malleus.) 

A  forceps  of  an  appropriate  form  {bdovraypa)  was 
employed  for  drawing  teeth,''  and  another  to  extract 
from  the  wounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles  (apdiofo/pa").  Pincers  were  used  from  the 
earliest  times  by  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture." The  term  mpiiivoc,  which  properly  meant  a 
crab,  was  applied  metaphorically  to  pincers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  this  instrument  to  the 
claw  of  the  crab.'" 

FORES.     (Vid.  House.) 

FORFEX,  dim.  FORFICULA  (i/'u^'f,  dim.  ^ali- 
itov),  Shears,"  used,  1.  in  shearing  sheep,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  a  carnelian  in  the  Stosch  collection  of  antique 
gems  at  Berlin  ;  2.  in  cutting  hair  f  3.  in  clipping 


1.  (Plaut.,  Rud.,  iii.,  4,  16.)— 2.  (Plaut.,  Aul.,  ii.,  4, 23.— Jav., 
xiv.,  281.)— 3.  (Sen.,  Nat.  Qiiicst.,  v.,  18.— Tertull.,  De  Res. 
Cam.,  52.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  68.)— 5.  (Ephori  Frag.,  p.  188  )  -6. 
(ApoU.  Rhod.,  iv.,  763,  777.)— 7.  (II.,  xviii.,  3T2-470  — Vivg., 
^n.,  viii.,  449.) — 8.  (Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs,  iii  ,  p. 
338.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  171.)— 10.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  i.,  4,  19.)— 
11.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  100.— Eustath.  in  II.,  xviii.,  470.)— 12.  (Ant. 
Lucerne,  iii..  21.)  -13.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Servius  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
iv.,  175.— jEn.,  viii.,  453.— lb.,  xii.,  404.)— 14.  (Virg.,  U.  Co.— 
Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  477.— Od.,  lii.,  434.— Callim.  in  Del.,  144.— 
"  Fnrcipe  curva :"  Ovid,  Met.,  xii.,  277.) — 15.  (Lucil.,  Sat.,  xix.) 
—16.  (Virg.,  JBji.,  xii.,  404.— Servius,  ad  loc.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Met., 
vi.,  557. — Synes.,  Epist.,  58. — KapKivoig  ciSripois  :  Diod.  Sic, 
II.,  71.)— 18.  (Eustath.  in  Horn.,  1.  c— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  216. 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix..  51.)— 19.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  Ma.,  viii.,  453.)— 
SO.  (Eurip.,  Orest.,  954.— Schol.  in  loc— Bi-unck,  Anal,  iii.,  9. 
—Virg.,  Catal.,  vii.,  9.—"  Ferro  bidenti :"  Cms,  213.) 
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represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Serous 
d'Agincourt."  Various  moulds  are  engraved  by 
Ficoroni."    6.  Walls  of  the  kind  now  called  pisi, 

1.  (Hierocles  ap.  Stob.,  Serm.,  65.)— 2.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust., 
xii.,  43.)— 3.  (Anl.  Gell.,  x.,  9.— Amm.  Marcell.,  xvi.,  II.)— 4. 
(Macculloch's  West.  Islands,  i.,  p.  142. — Id.  ib.,  iii.,  p.  49.) — 5 
(Plat.,  De  Leg.,  xii.,  p.  292,  ed.  Beclier.— Diod.  Sic,  ii.,  9.— 
Strabo,  xvi.,  1,  5. — Id.,  xvii..  1.  42. — Josephus,  B.  J.,  xv.,  9,  6.) 
—6.  (Horn.,  Bat.,  286.— Plin.',  H.  N.,  ix.,  51  .—Id.  ib.,  xxxii.,  53.) 
—7.  (Apic,  ix.,  13.)— 8.  (Cpl.,  De  Re  Rust.,  vii.,  8.)— 9.  (Pal- 
lad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  vi.,  9.)— 10.  (Pallad.,  vi.,  12.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xxxvi.,  49.)— 12.  (Recneil  de  Fragmens,  pi  34.)— 13.  (D« 
Plumbeis  Ant.  Num.,  ad  fin.) 
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which  were  buiH  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Ta- 
rentum  ■  7.  The  shoemaker's  last  was  also  call- 
ed forma'  and  tentipellium,'  in  Greek  KoAoTrovf,* 
whence  Galen  says'  that  physicians  who  want  dis- 
crimination in  the  treatment  of  their  patients  are 
like  shoemakers  who  make  shoes'  from  the  same 
last  (ivt  KokovodL)  for  all  their  customers. 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aquaeducts  are  called 
forma,  perhaps  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  moulds  included  in  the  above  enumeration.' 

FO'RMULA.     (Vii.  AcTio.) 

FORNACA'LIA  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  For- 
nax, the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  corn 
might  be  properly  baked.'  This  ancient  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.'  The  time 
for  its  celebration  was  proclaimed  every  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  Forum,  the  different  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.  Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred 
rites  on  the  Quirinalia,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Stultorum  feria,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fornacalia.' 

The  Fornacalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Lactantius.'" 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  (Ku/uvog,  dim. 
na/iiviov),  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
the  kilns  used  for  baking  earthenware  {vid.  Fictile) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  rep- 
resents part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered  at  Cas- 
tor, in  Northamptonshire."  The  dome-shaped  roof 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
which  the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  pre- 
served entire.    The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported 


by  a  thick  column  of  brickwork,  which  is  encircled 
by  the  oven  {furnus,  xMSavo;).  The  entrance  to  the 
oven  ( -prxfurnium)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower  part 
of  a  smelting-furnace,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and  a  chan- 
nel at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted 
metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries."  In  Spain 
these  furnaces  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  noxious  fumes  might  be  carried  off." 
They  were  also  provided  with  long  flues  {longinqua 
-■is  cuniculo^*),  and  with  chambers  {camera)  for 
jrpose  of  collecting  more  plentifully  the  oxides 


1.  (Varro,  De  He  Rust.,  i.,  14.— Pallad.,  i.,  34.— "  Parietes 
formaroi  :"  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxv.,  49.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  106.) 
—3.  (Fcstus,  I.  V.) — 4.  (Plato,  Conviv.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.)— 5. 
(Therap.,  ii.,  16.)— 6.  (Frontin.,  De  Aquajduot.,  75,  126.)— 7. 
(Fostus.  s.  v.)—S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rriii.,  2.)— 9.  (Orid,  Fasti,  ii., 
527.— Varro,  De  Liny.  Lat.,  vi.,  13,  with  MUUer's  note. — Festus, 
I.  V.  Quirinalia,  Stultor.  fen;,-.)  — 10.  (Lactant.,  I.,  20.) — 11. 
(Artis's  Durobrivte,  Lond.,  1S2S.) — 12.  ( Florencourt,  fiber  die 
Bcrgwerke  der  Alien,  p.  30.)— 13.  (Strabo,  ili.,  2,  p.  391,  ed. 
Sieb.)— 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  02.) 
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and  other  matters  by  sublimation.*  Homer  de- 
scribes a  blast-furnace  with  twenty  crucibles  {x"- 
aval').  Melting-pots  or  crucibles  have  been  founf 
at  Castor,'  and  at  different  places  in  Egypt,  in  fon  > 
and  material  very  like  those  which  we  now  en 
ploy.* 

Furnaces  of  an  appropriate  construction  wer' 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze,*  and  fo 
making  lampblack.'  {Vid.  Atramentum.)  Th 
limekiln  {fornax  calcaria)  is  described  by  Cato.'  0 
the  mode  of  heating  baths,  vid.  p.  151. 

The  early  Romans  recognised,  under  the  name  o 
Fornax  or  Dea  Fornacahs,  a  divinity  who  presidei 
over  ovens  and  furnaces.     {Vid.  Foknacalia.) 

FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymous 
with  Aechs,'  but  more  commonly  implies  an  arched 
vault,  constituting  both  roof  and  ceiUng  to  the 
apartment  which  it  encloses.'  It  is  composed  of  a 
semicyhndrical  and  oblong  arch  like  the  Camera, 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction,  consisting  entirely 
of  stone  or  brick,  whereas  the  other  was  formed  upon 
a  framework  of  wood,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship" 
{vid.  Camera)  ;  both  of  which  methods  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  united,  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
TuUianum,  described  by  Sallust,*'  where  the  ribs  of 
the  Camera  were  strengthened  by  alternate  courses 
of  stone  arches.  "  TuUianum  ....  muniunt  wndique 
parietes,  atque  insurer  Camera,  lapideis  fornicUms 
vincta."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome 
under  the  Mamertine  prisons  was  really  the  Tnl- 
lianum,  as  commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  construct- 
ed in  the  manner  described,  being  neither  camera- 
tum  nor  fornicatum,  but  consisting  of  a  circular 
dome,  formed  by  projecting  one  course  of  stones 
beyond  the  course  below  it,  like  the  treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenae,  described  at  p.  85.    {Vid.  Ae- 

CHS  ) 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  word  came  to  sig- 
nify the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  it  designates 
a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch  of  brick  or 
masonry  {tectum  fornicatum),  similar  to  those  which 
occupy  the  ground-floors  of  the  modem  Roman 
palaces.  Three  such  ceUs  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a  villa  at 
Mola  di  Gaieta,  which  passes  for  the  Fonnian  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  are  covered  internally  with  a 
coating  of  stucco,  tastefully  ornamented,  and  paint- 
ed in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  yellow. 

V 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the  level 
of  the  street,  these  vaults  were  occupied  by  prosti- 
tutes'"  {vid.  Circus,  p.  255) ;  whence  comes  the 
meaning  of  the  v/otA  fomicatio  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls ;"  a  triam- 
phal  arch  ";'*  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which  led  to  the 
Campus  Martins,  was  called  Via  Fornicata,"proba 
bly  on  account  of  the  triumphal  arches  built  across  it 

FORTY,  THE  {oi  TerrapaKovTa),  were  certain  of- 
ficers chosen  by  lot,  who  made  regular  circuits 
through  the  demi  of  Attica,  whence  they  are  called 
6iKa(!Tal  Kara  iijfiovg,  to  decide  all  cases  of  ak/o  and 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xniT.,  22,  33^1.)— 2.  (H.,  iviu.,  470.1i--I 
(Altis,  pi.  38.)— 4.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  iii.,  224.) 
—5.  (Claud.,  De  Laud.  Stil.,  ii.,  176.)— 6.  (Vitmv.,  m.,  10.)— 7. 
(De  Re  Rust,  38.— rirf.  also  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xrii.,  6.— Vitiuv.,  vu., 
3.)— 8.  (Senec.,  Ep.,  90.)— fl.  (Cic,  Top.,  4.)— 10.  (Sallast,  Ja- 
gurth.,  18.— Suet.,  Nero,  34.)— 11.  (Cat.,  55.)— IB.  (Hor.,  Sat.. 
I.,  ii.,  30.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  156.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  171.— Compare  Suel., 
Jul.,  49.)— 13.  (Liv.,  xirvi.,  23.— Compare  iUt.,  11.)— H.  (Cic 
De  Orat.,  ii.,  66.)— 15.  (Liv.,  irii.,  36.) 
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ri  irepl  tuv  ^laiuv,  and  also  all  other  private  causes, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not  above  the 
value  of  ten  drachmae.  Their  number  was  origi- 
nally thirty,  but  was  increased  to  forty  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
num'jer  of  thirty.  They  differed  from  other  diKaa- 
Toi,  inasmuch  as  they  acted  as  elaayaytl;,  as  well 
as  decided  causes  j  that  is,  they  received  the  accu- 
sation, drew  up  the  indictment,  and  attended  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  ijye^o- 
via  Tov  icKanTTipLov.  They  consequently  may  be 
classed  among  the  regular  magistrates  of  the  state.' 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work  does 
not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the  vari- 
ous fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  which  they  served. 

Forum  originally  signified  an  open  place  {area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepulcrum," 
and  seems,  therefore,  etymologically  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  adverb  foras.  The  characteris- 
tic features  of  a  Roman  forum  were,  that  it  was  a 
levelled  space  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  houses,  temples,  basihcae,  or 
porticoes.'  It  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.*  We  have,  accordingly,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  kinds  of  fora,  of  which  some 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  were  real  market-places,  while  others  were  pla- 
ces of  meeting  for  the  popular  assembly  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildjngs  and  porticoes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  sometimes  caWei  fora  judicialia,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  mere  market-places. 

Among  the  fora  judicialia,  the  most  important  was 
the  Forum  Romanum,  which  was  simply  called  Fo- 
rum as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which 
existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  during  the  Empire,  when  other  fora  judicialia 
were  built,  the  Forum  Romanum  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  epithets  vetus  or  magnum.  It  was 
situated  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
Hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven  jugera,  whence  Var- 
ro'  calls  it  the  "  Septem  jugera  forensia."  It  was 
originally  a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  to  have 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  pubhc  business.* 
In  this  widest  sense  the  Forum  included  the  comi- 
tium,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  curiae,'  which 
was  separated  from  the  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  comitia  tributa,  by 
the  Rostra."  These  ancient  rostra  were  an  eleva- 
ted space  of  ground  or  a  stage  {suggestum),  from 
which  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  its  sides  were  adorned 
with  the  beaks  {rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.' 
In  subsequent  times,  when  the  curias  had  lost  their 
importance,  the  accurate  distinction  between  comi- 
tium  and  forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia 

1.  (Pollui,  viii.,  40.— Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Koto  Irifiovi  SiKasTric.— 
Khetor.,  Lei.,  310,  21.— Demosth..  c.  Timocr.,  p.  735,  11.— Id 
c.  Pantien.,  p.  976,  10.— Schuoen,  De  .Edil.,  p.  96-98.— Meier 
Att.  Proc.,  p.  77-82.— Schomann,  Ant  Jur.  Publ.  GrKc,  p.  267 
10.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Cic,  De  Le^.,  ii.,  24.)— 3.  (Vitruv.,  v., 
1,2.)— 4.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,T.,  145,  ed.  MuUer.)- 5.  (DeHe 
Hast.,  1,2.)— 6.  (Dion. Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  200.— Compare  li., 
p.  113,  ed  Sylbm-g.)-7.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  155,  ed! 
Muller.)-8.  (Niebnhr,  Hist,  of  Eome,  i.,  p.  291,  note  746,  and 
p.  426,  note  990.- Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  83.— Got- 
tiins  Oesch  der  Rota.  StaatST.,  p.  155.)— 9.  (Liv.,  viii.,  14  ) 


tributa  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flamini- 
us  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Forum 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  money-market ;  hence  Cicero'  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  speaker  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly {orator)  and  the  mere  pleader  :  "  Ego  istos  non 
modo  oratoris  nomine,  sed  ne  fora  quidem  dignos  pu- 
tdrim."  The  orators,  when  addressing  the  people 
from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  used  to  front  the 
comitium  and  the  curia ;  but  C.  Gracchus,'  or,  ac- 
cording to  Varro*  and  Cicero,*  C.  Licinius,  introdu- 
ced the  custom  of  facing  the  Forum,  thereby  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignly  of  the  people.  In  308 
B.C.,  the  Romans  adorned  the  Forum,  or,  rather, 
the  bankers'  shops  {argentarias)  around,  with  gilt 
shields  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Samnites ; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Forum  with  these 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subsequently  al- 
ways observed  during  the  time  of  the  Ludi  Romani, 
when  the  asdiles  rode  in  their  chariots  {tensa)  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  Forum.'  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  Fo- 
rum was  adorned  with  the  celebrated  columna  ros- 
trata.  {Yid.  Columna.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  part  that,  in  304  B.C.,  Cn. 
Flavins  exhibited  the  Fasti,  written  on  white  tables 
{in  albo),  that  every  citizen  might  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which  the  law  allowed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.'  Besides  the  ordinary  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  Forum,  we  read  that 
gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  it,'  and  that  prison- 
ers of  war  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries 
were  put  to  death  there.' 

A  second  forum  judiciarium  was  built  by  J.  Caesar, 
and  was  called  Forum  Casaris  or  Julii.  The  lev- 
elling of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above  a  million 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besides,  with  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.' 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Fmum  Augusti,  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  place.  Augustus  adorned  his 
forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Republic,  and  issued 
a  decree  that  only  the  judicia  publica  and  the  sorti- 
tiones  judicum  should  take  place  in  it."  After  the 
Forum  Augusti  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Hadrianus." 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  Trajani  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
Sallustii,  Forum  Diocletiani,  Forum  Aureliani,  &c., 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous  mar- 
kets at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor  as 
beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  them, 
e.  g.,  forum  boarium,  according  to  Festus,  the  cattle! 
market ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the  name  bo- 
arium from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood  there  ;"> 
forum  olilorium,  the  vegetable  market ;"  fm-um  p'is- 


1.  (De  Orat.,  i.,  36.)— 2.  (Pint.,  C.  Gracch.,  5.)— 3  (Dp  Re 
Rust.,  ..,  2.)-4  (De  Amicit  25.)-5.  (Lir.,  W.,'  iO.-^ic^l 
Verr.,  i.,  54,  andiji.,  4.)-6.  (Liv.,  ix,,46.)-7.  (VitraT..T.,  1,2.) 
f-/  ob'  ''iV  ''^'i'  "'■■  24--l<i.,  Hiviii.,  28.)-9-.  (Suet. 
^^b  l^i""^'"'^'  "•  ^■'  ='^''-  15.-Dion  Cass.,  iliii.,  p.  254 
— 10  (Suet.,  Oetav.,  29  and  31.-Compare  Plin.,  H.  N,  1  c 
r:^|"-P^'-i"-.  39._Ovid,  Ep.ex  P„nt.,iv.,  15,  16.-M;n,al, 
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eartum,  flsh-market ;  forum  cupidinis,  market  for 
dainties  ;  forum  coquinum,  a  market  in  which  cook- 
ed and  prepared  dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the  ar- 
ticles CoLONiA  and  Conventos  ;  compare  Sigonius, 
De  Antiq.  jur.  Ital,  ii.,  15,  and  Walter,  Gesch.  des 
Rom.  Rechts.,  p.  200.) 

♦FRAGUM,  the  Strawberry,  Fragaria  Vesca,  L. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Strawberry  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Not  so,  howev- 
er, with  the  Romans.  It  is  described  by  Pliny,' 
and  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Virgil"  and 
Ovid.'  The  Strawberry  appears  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  Alps  and  the  forests  of  Gaul.  My- 
repsus,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  it.  The 
name  which  he  gives  it,  ^payovXt,  is  still  applied  to 
it  by  the  modern  Greeks,  dropping,  however,  the 
fourth  letter  {^pdov?u*).  Planudes,  in  his  Greek 
version  of  Ovid,  translates  fragum  by  nofiapov. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  since  Ko/iapov  is  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  we  are  here  considering. 
(Vid.  Aebutom.) 

FRAMEA.     {Vid.  Hasta.) 

FRATRES  ARVA'LES.      (.Vid.  Aevales  Fea- 

TEES.) 

♦FRAX'INUS,  the  Ash,  Fraxinus  Ornus,  L., 
called  by  the  Greeks  /leXia.  The  pov/icTLta  of  The- 
ophrastus  is  the  Fraxinus  excelsior.^  "  There  are 
about  forty  species  of  the  Ash :  the  common  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  It  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
Ash  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Husband- 
nan's  tree,"  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultu- 
ral implements,  and  for  all  sorts  of  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  which  require 
strength  and  elasticity  combined  with  comparative 
lightness.  Hesiod  derives  his  brazen  men  from  it ; 
and  the  Edda,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Northmen, 
gives  the  same  origin  to  all  the  human  race.  From 
one  species  of  Ash,  which  grows  wild  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Calabria,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size, 
manna  is  gathered.  It  is  procured  by  cutting  the 
trunk  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  collecting  the 
juice  which  exudes."^ 

FRENUM  (xa?.iv6s),  a  Bridle.  That  Bellerophon 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  exploits  required 
of  him  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  he  was  presented  by 
Minerva  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of  subduing  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted  to  receive  it 
while  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  Pei- 
rene.     See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  bas-relief 


which  represents  this  event,  and  compare  Pindar, 
Olymp.,  xiii.,  85-115.  Such  was  the  Grecian  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and  in  refer- 


1.  (n.  N.,  irv.,  9.)— 2.  (Eclog.,  iii.,  92.)— 3.  (Met.,  liii.,  816. 
—lb.,  i.,  104.)— 4.  (Billorbeck,  Flora  Clnssica,  p.  135.)— 5.  (The- 
ophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3.)— 6.  (Library  of  Ent.  Knowledge.) 
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encp  to  it  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Corinth  un- 
der  che  titles  "Inma  and  '^aXivln^.'-  The  several 
parts  of  the  bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  en- 
graved from  ancient  authorities  in  the  treatises  of 
Inverpizi  (De  Frenis),  Ginzrot  (Ueber  Wdgen),  and 
Bracy  Clark  (Chalinology,  Lend.,  1835). 

The  bit  (area;'  Sf/j/ia  ;'  ar^fiiov*)  was  commonly 
made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible,  so  as  not  lo 
hurt  the  horse's  mouth  ;  for  the  Greeks  consideied 
a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best  discipline,  a! 
though,  when  the  horse  was  intractable,  they  tauglii 
it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit  which  was  armed 
with  protuberances  resembling  wolves'  teeth,  and 
therefore  called  lupaium.'  The  bit  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  under  the  chin, 
and  called  viroxaXiviSia,  for  which  a  chain  (ipaliov) 
was  often  substituted;  a  rope  or  thong,  distinct 
from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fastened  to  this 
chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and  was  used  to 
lead  the  horse  (fivrayuyevg').  The  upper  part  of  the 
bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenophon  Koovfaia,^  and  it  included  the 
Ampyx,  which  was  often  ornamental.  The  cheek- 
pieces  (nap-fiiov,^  liOpayvadcSiov^),  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also,  in  some  cases, 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  took  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  (fvlvum  man- 
dunt  suh  deniibus  aurum^°).  These  precious  metals 
were  also  either  embossed  (frcna  calaia^^)  or  set 
with  jewels.'" 

Not  only  was  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imagma- 
tion  of  the  poet,''  but  of  some  which  were  actually 
trained  by  man  to  go  without  it.  TTius  the  Numiil- 
ian  DEsuLTOE  guided  his  two  horses  by  the  whip, 
and  the  Gallic  essedaeius,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  directed  and  animated  his  mules  entirely  by 
the  voice.'*  (Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  217,  209,  332,  378, 
408.) 

FRIGIDATIIUM.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

FRITILLUS  (0(|Uo'f),  a  Dicebox,  of  a  cyUndrical 
form,  and  therefore  called  also  iurricula,^^  and  form- 
ed with  parallel  indentations  (gradus)  on  the  inside, 
so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  when  the  dice  were 
shaken  in  it."  When  games  of  chance  became 
general  among  the  Romans,  so  that  even  hoys  en- 
gaged in  them,  they  had  fritilli  small  in  proportion 
to  their  age." 

FRONT A'LE.     (Vid.  Ampyx.) 

FRUCTUS.     (Vid.  Uscsfeuctus.) 

FRUMENTA'RII  were  officers  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
reported  to  the  emperors  anything  which  they  con- 
sidered of  importance."  They  appear  to  have  been 
called  Frumentarii  because  it  was  their  duty  to  col- 
lect information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the  duty 
of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to  col- 
lect corn.  They  were  accustomed  to  accuse  per- 
sons falsely,  and  their  office  was  at  length  abolished 
by  Diocletian.  They  were  succeeded  in  later  times 
by  the  agentes  rerum."  We  frequently  find,  in  in- 
scriptions, mention  made  of  Frumentarii  belonging 


1.  (Paus.,  II.,  iv.,  1,  5.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.)  — 3.  (Brunck, 
Anal.,  ii.,  237.)-4.  (.ffischTl.,  Prom.,  1045.)— 5.  (Xen.,  De  Ko 
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DeoSoc.)— 12.  (Claud.,  Epig.,  34,  36.)— 13.  (^scliyl.,  Trom , 
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Capitol.,  Macrin.,  12. —Id.,  Commod.,  4.)— 19.  (AnreL  Virt. 
l.c.) 
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to  particular  legions,'  from  which  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Frumentarii,  who  acted  as  spies, 
were  soldiers  attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provin- 
ces ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  different  offi- 
cers, whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  corn  to  the 
legions. 

*FUCUS  (<pvKOQ),  a  marine  shrub  (according  to 
some,  the  same  with  red  alkanet),  from  which  the 
ancients  made  a  dye  or  paint.  "  Various  species 
of  F«d,"  observes  Adams,  "  are  described  by  The- 
ophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  but  in  such  general 
terms  that  it  appears  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  determine  them.  It  is  farther  deserving 
of  remark,  that  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Oribasius,  de- 
scribe a  sort  of  ceruse  under  this  name.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  sen§p 
It  occurs  in  Lucian's  fine  epigram  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy.'" 

FUGA  LATA.     {Vid.  Banishment,  RoMiN.) 

FUGA  LIBERA.     {Vid.  Banishment,  Rohan.) 

FUGITI'VUS.    {Vii.  Seevhs.) 

FULCRUM.    {Vid.  Lecths.) 

FULLO  {nvafevg,  yva^Eiif),  also  called  NACCA,^ 
a  Fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen. 
The  fuUones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as  it  came 
from  the  loom  in  order  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but 
also  washed  and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been 
already  worn.  As  the  Romans  generally  wore 
woollen  dresses,  which  were  often  of  a  light  colour," 
they  frequently  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy, 
a  thorough  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  done  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  but  is  most  clearly  explained  by  some 
paintings  which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  a 
fuUonica  at  Pompeii.  Two  of  these  paintings  are 
given  by  Gell,»  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico;'  from  the  latter  of  which  works  the 
following  cuts  have  been  taken. 

The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
in  tubs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
stamped  by  the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence  Sen- 
eca speaks'  of  saltus  fullonicus.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  four  persons  thus  employed,  of 
whom  three  are  boys,  probably  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  man.  Their  dress  is  tucked  up, 
leaving  the  legs  bare ;  the  boys  seem  to  have  done 
their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the  articles  on  which 
they  had  been  employed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
they  used  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  dirt  was  more  easily  separated  from  the 
clothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  was 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed.' 
To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
were  accustomed  to  place  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  pi^ssengers.'  We  are  told  by 
Suetonius'  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urinrnvectigal, 
which  is  supposed  by  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 


1.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  74,  3491,  4922.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v 
ptros.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  y.  — Apul.,  Met.,  ix.,  p.  206,  Bipont.l— 
4.  (Pompeiana,  vol.  ii.,pl.  51,  52.)— 5.  (vol.  iv.,  pi.,  49,  50.)— 6. 
i  '!;v'^-!t"-  <^'™-'  H-  N.,  xxviii.,  18,  26.— Athen.,  xi.,  p.  484.) 
»  (Martial,  71.,  93.— Macrob.,  Saturn.,  ii.,  12.)— 9.  (Vesp.,  23.) 


been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitrum,  of  which 
Pliny'  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  witli  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller's  earth  (cretafullo- 
nia"),  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  nature  of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  our  fullers'  earth,  namely, 
partly  in  scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy 
dirt.  Pliny^  says  that  the  clothes  should  be  washed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fuUonica.*  When 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket- 
work  (viminea  cavea),  under  which  sulphur  was 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth ;  for  the  ancient 
fullers  appear  to  have  known  that  many  colours 
were  destroyed  by  the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.' 
A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white- 
ness.' The  preceding  account  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fgllowing  woodcut. 


On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  a 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 
brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horsebrush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  for  the  purpose  described  above; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  gar- 
land, and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  in- 
dicate that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W.  Cell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family. 
On  the  left  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  exam- 
ining a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to 
her.  A  calantica  (vid.  Calantica)  upon  her  head, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  higher 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  appears 
to  be  finished,  to  a  young  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  under- tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  uprislit 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be  smooth- 
ened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Cochlea,  p.  272. 


1.  (H.  N.,  m  46.)— 2.  (Pbn.,  H.  N.,  iviii.,  4.)— 3.  (H.N, 
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FUNAMBULUS. 


FUNDA. 

the  figures  in  the  annexea  woodcut  are  selected, 
the  performers,  who  were  principally  Greeks,"  pla- 
ced themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful  and 


The  establishment  or  vrorkshop  of  the  fullers  was 
called  Fullonica,^  Fullonicum,'  or  FuUonium.'  Of 
such  establishments  there  were  great  numbers  in 
Rome,  for  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  wash- 
ed at  home  even  their  linen  clothes.*  The  trade  of 
the  fullers  was  considered  so  important,  that  the 
censors  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  jEmilius,  B.C.  220, 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses  were  to 
be  washed."  Like  the  other  principal  trades  in 
Rome,  the  FuUones  formed  a  collegium.'  To  large 
farms  a  fuUonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in  which 
the  work  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who  belong- 
ed to  the  familia  rustica.'' 

The  fullo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession ;  and  if  he  returned  by  mis- 
take a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  liable  to  an  action  ex  locate ;  to  which 
action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment  was  in- 
jured.' Woollen  garments  which  had  been  once 
washed  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable  than 
they  were  previously  ;'  hence  Martial'"  speaks  of  a 
toga  lota  terque  quaterque  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  above."  The  word  ttW- 
veiv  denoted  the  washing  of  linen,  and  Kva^eisiv  or 
yva^evetv  the  washing  of  woollen  clothes." 

FULLO'NIGA.    (7R  Fcllo.) 

FUNA'LE  {oKoXai"),  a  Link,  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  torch  {vid.  Fax),  but  made  of  papyrus 
and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted  like  a  rope,  and 
smeared  with  pitch  and  wax."  It  was,  indeed,  as 
Antipater  describes  it,  "  a  light  coated  with  wax" 
(^tojujrdf  uripoxirav^^).  For  this  reason  it  was  also 
called  cereus.  Funalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  mon- 
ument of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Pa- 
dua." At  the  Saturnalia  they  were  presented  by 
clients  to  their  superiors,  and  were  lighted  in  hon- 
our of  Saturn." 

FUNA'LIS  EQUUS.     {Vid.  Cukrus,  p.  332.) 

FUNAMBULUS  (/taXofidrj/f,  axoivoSuTTjc),  a  Rope- 
dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  was 
carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the  Romans 
as  it  is  with  us."  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations"  from  which 


sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  characters 
of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings. 
Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  thyr- 
sus, which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing-pole . 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and  one  on 
the  lyre  ;  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into  vessels 
of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their  heads  en- 
veloped in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus, in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy,  caused 
feather  beds  (culcitras)  to  be  laid  under  the  rope,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents."  One  of  the 
most  difficult  exploits  was  running  down  the  rope' 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was  a 
strange  attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  the  Emperor 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the  rope.' 

FUNDA  (afevSovv),  a  Sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  (p.  94)  consist- 
ed in  great  part  of  slingers  {fundilores,  a^aiiovTjTaC). 
The  sling  was  also  very  much  employed  by  the 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  by  the  Carduchi 
and  the  Persians,'  by  the  Spaniards,'  and  by  many 
other  nations.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  wield- 
ed may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  figure'  of  a  soldier 


1.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  3,  s.  3.)— 2.  (Dij.  7,  tit.  1,  s.  13,  I)  8.)— 3. 
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— 14.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  727. — Servius,  ad  loc. — Hor.,  Carm.,  iii., 
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with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his  palli- 
um, and  with  his  arm  extended  in  order  to  whirl 
the  sling  about  his  head.'    Besides  stones,  plum- 


1.  (.Tuv.,  I.  c.)— 2.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.,  12.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Nero, 
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TONDUS. 


FUNUS. 


nie:s,  called  glandes  (/lo^Miici),  of  a  form  between 
acorns  and  almonds,  were  cast  in  moulds  to  be 
thrown  with  slings.'  They  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolts,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AESAI,  meaning  "  Take 
this."" 

The  celebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
as  slingers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  when  they  were  children,  their  moth- 
ers obliged  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  striking  it 
with  a  sling."  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Achaeans 
and  Acarnanians  attained  to  the  greatest  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

The  sling,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had 
at  one  end  a  loop  for  making  it  fast  to  the  hand.  It 
was  made  of  wool,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather'  {stupea ;' 
habcna').  Its  advantages  were,  that  it  might  be 
carried  any  distance  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience ;  that  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it 
might  employ  it  when  their  other  weapons  were 
unavailable  {positis  hastis') ;  and  that  it  was  very 
effective  in  checking  an  enemy,  especially  in  stony 
places,  in  mountain  passes,  and  upon  eminences.' 
Hunters  also  used  the  sling  to  kill  their  game." 

WhUe  the  sling  was  a  very  efficacious  and  impor- 
tant instrument  of  ancient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  also  much  in  use  both 
among  the  Romans'-  and  with  other  nations  (oi  ire- 
Tpo66?.o(}').  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms 
than  three  spears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones." 

The  casting-net  was  sometimes  called  funda.^* 
fVid.  Rete.) 

FUNDUS.  Jhe  primary  signification  of  this  word 
appears  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a  thing  ; 
and  its  elementary  part  (fud)  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  ^v6ft(  and  wudji^v,  the  n  in  fundus  being 
used  to  strengthen  the  syllable.  The  conjectures 
of  the  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymology  of  fundus 
may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the  solid 
substratum  of  all  man's  labours.  According  to  Flo- 
rentinus,"  the  term  fundus  comprised  all  land  and 
constructions  on  it ;  but  usage  had  restricted  the 
name  of  <edcs  to  city  houses,  vUIcb  to  rural  houses, 
area  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon, 
ager  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  fundus 
to  ager  cum  ccdificiis.  This  definition  of  fundus  may 
be  compared  with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace 
and  other  writers.  In  one  passage,"  Horace  places 
domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to  one  another,  do- 
mus  being,  apparently,  there  used  as  equivalent  to 
sedes. 

The  term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
and  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  to 
which  his  last  dispositions  referred  by  some  name, 
such  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus ;  sometimes,  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Fundus  Trehatianus  qui  est  in  regime  Alellana."  A 
fundus  was  sometimes  devised  cum  omni  inslru- 
mento,  with  its  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Occasionally  a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  word  instrumentum,  between  or  among  the  par- 
ties who  derived  their  claim  from  a  testator." 

Fundus  has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  "  Fundus,"  says 
Festus,  "  dicilur  populus  esse  rei,  quam  alienat,  hoc 

1.  (Lucret.,  vi.,  176.— Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  729.— Id.  ib.,  -rii  ,  778  — 
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est  auclor."^  (Vid.  Avctor.)  In  this  sense  "/anrftM 
esse"  is  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  Gellius' 
there  is  the  expression  "  sentential  kgisque  fundut 
subscriptorque fieriy     {Yid.  Fcederati.) 

FUNDITO'RES.     (Fid.  Funda.) 

*FUNGUS  i/ivKTis),  the  Mushroom.  "  The  escu- 
lent mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agaricus  campestris,  and  other  species  of 
this  genus.  The  Agaricus  acris  and  other  species 
were  embraced  under  their  poisonous  mushrooms. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  medical  student  to 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms 
given  by  Nicander,  with  Orfila's  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  '  on  Poisons.'  ""  Diphilus,  an  an- 
cient author  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  says  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritious, 
but  of  difficult  digestion  and  flatulent.  Apicius  di- 
rects to  eat  them  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  &c.  Horace 
points  out  the  best  kind  of  Fungi,  and  the  poets, 
generally,  mention  mushrooms  as  a  delicacy  at  the 
tables  of  gourmands.' 

FUNIS.     {Vid.  Navis.) 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  funer- 
als, and  of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  They  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  had  been 
buried  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  El- 
penor  in  the  Odyssey'  earnestly  imploring  Ulysses 
to  bury  his  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  of 
shipwreck,  deplores  that  he  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
honourable  burial."  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body  which 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied ;'  and  among 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  released 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.'  The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relatives  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man,'  since 
the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the  dead 
was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  universal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents  Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polynices,  which 
Greon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  to  be 
left  unburied.  The  comm.on  expressions  fornhe 
funeral  rites,  tO.  dinaia,  vofujia  or  vojul^ojieva,  Trpoaij- 
Knvra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a  legal 
and  moral  claim  to  burial. 

The  common  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise  De 
Luctu;^"  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  differ  much  from  those  which  were  practised 
in  earlier  tim.es.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  was 
the  custom  first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus, 
called  davdia;  (tid.  Danace),  with  which  he  might 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the 
head  was  crov/ned  with  the  flowers  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  season.  The  deceased  was  then  dress- 
ed in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford, 
in  order,  according  to  Lucian,  that  he  might  not  be 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked  by 
Cerberus  ;  this  garment  appears  to  have  been  usu- 


I.  (Compare  Plautus,  TriEum.,  V.,  i.,  7,  "  fundus  uotior  "1— 
2.  (XIX.,  8.)-3.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,'!.  8._Nicand  Sex  v 
520.-Orfila  on  Poisous,  ii.,  327.)-4.'  (Athen.,  ^e^u'o^  H  "  /g' 
-Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  ,,»K,f.-Horat.,.  Sat.,  ii.,  4  -Juv.,  Sat ' 
''•'.  '^i-— Adams,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  ^nna.  n  99  1- s' 
(XI.,  66,  tc.)-6.  (Od.,  v.,  311.)-7.  (^1.,  V„*H,^t  v  uT 
M^sch.  e.  Timarch  p.  40.,_9.  (Demisth. %  A  ikol  l'  7 
787,  «  2-Ljs.  0  Phil.,  p.  883  ;  0  Alcib.,  p.  539.1-10  '<■  la 
&c.,  vol.  u.,  p.  936,  ed.  Reitz,)  "^       ^  I     ">    <:  1(* 
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ally  white."  These  duties  were  not  performed  by 
hired  persons,  like  the  poUinctores  among  the  Ro- 
mans, but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  corpse  always  devolved." 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  (npodsai^,  vporiBea- 
dat)  on  a  bed  {Klivri),  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  {npoaK!:(l>a1awv) 
for  supporting  the  head  and  back.^  It  is  said  that 
the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  ori- 
ginally placed  outside  the  house  ;*  but  at  Athens 
we  know  it  was  placed  inside,  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.'  The  object  of  this  formal  ■KpoBcaiQ  was,  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died  natu- 
rally, and  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to  him.' 
Plato'  assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and 
says  that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed 
painted  earthen  vessels  called  liJKvBot,'  which  were 
also  buried  with  the  corpse ;  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  drawings  of  the  cofBns  given 
by  Bottiger'  and  Stackelberg.'."  Great  numbers  of 
these  painted  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
times,  and  they  have  been  of  great  use  in  explain- 
ing many  matters  connected  with  antiquity.  A  hon- 
ey-cake, called  fie^iiTTovra,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cerberus,  was  also  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse."  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of 
water  was  placed,  called  barpanov,  apdaliov  or  ap- 
iavLov,  in  order  that  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
house  might  purify  themselves  by  sprinkling  water 
on  their  persons."  The  relatives  stood  around  the 
bed,  the  women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rend- 
ing their  garments,  and  tearing  their  hair.'^  Solon 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,"  but  his  regulations 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
observed.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
victims  before  carrj'ing  out  the  dead  ;  but  this  cus- 
tom was  not  observed  in  the  time  of  Plato."  No 
females  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relatives  (n>rof  avcTpiaduv),  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent while  the  corpse  was  in  the  house." 

On  the  day  after  the  npodeuic,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (£/c0opu,  ck- 
KO/itS^)  for  burial  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears  to 
have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus."  A 
burial  soon  after  death  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find  the  shade  of  Patroclus 
saying  to  Achilles," 

Qdnre  fie  dm  raxif^Ta,  nvXag  iitdao  Trep^au. 

In  some  places  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to 
bury  the  dead  on  the  'day  following  death."  The 
men  walked  before  the  corpse,  and  the  women  be- 
hind." The  funeral  procession  was  preceded  or 
followed  by  hired  mourners  {^privuSoi),  who  appear 
to  have  been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato 
speaks  of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played 
mournful  tunes  on  the  flute." 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burned.  Lucian" 
lays  that  the  Greeks  burn  and  the  Persians  bury 
their  dead  ;  but  modern  writers  are  greatly  divided 


1.  (n.,  xviii.,  353.~Artemidor.,  Onoirocr.,  ii.,  3.)— 2.  (Isaus, 
Do  Philoce.  haired.,  p.  143.— Id.,  Do  Ciron.  ha;red.,  p.  209.)— 3. 
(Lys.,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  395.)— 4.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Lysistr., 
Oil.)— 5.  (Domoath.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1071.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
viii.,  65.)— 7.  (Le?.,  xii.,  9,  p.  959.)— fl.  (Aristoph.,  Eccl.,  1032, 
996.)— 9,  ("  Vasonj.,"  tillo-]iiiKe.)— 10.  (Dio  Grilbor  der  Helle- 
non,  pi.  8.) — 11.  (Aristoph.,  Lyaistr.,  601,  with  schol. — Compare 
Virg.,  ^n.,  vi.,  419.)— 12.  (Aristoph.,  Eccl.,  1033. —Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  65. — Hcsych.,  s.  v.  'ApJ.) — 13.  (Lucian,  lb.,  12.) — 
14.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  12,  21.)— 15.  (Min.,  c.  5,  p.  315.)— 16.  (Domosth., 
c.  Macart.,  p.  1071.)— 17.  (Domosth.,  1.  c— Antiph.,  De  Chor., 
ti.  782.— Cic,  De  Lei?.,  ii.,  26.)— 18.  (II.,  xxiii., 71.— Compare 
Xen.,  Mem.,  I.,  2,  «  53.)— 19.  (Callira.,  EpiRr.,  15.— Diog.  Laert., 
i.,  122.)— 20.  (Demosth.,  \.  c.)— 21.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  vii.,  9,  p.800.— 
Hesych.,  s.  v.  Kap/rai.— P  '  lux,  Onom.,  iv.,  75.)— 22.  (lb.,  21.) 
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in  opinion  as  to  which  was  thi.  usual  practice. 
Wachsmuth'  says  that  in  historical  times  the  dead 
were  always  buried ;  but  this  statement  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Thus  we  find  that  Socrates  speaks 
of  his  body  being  either  burned  or  buried ;"  the 
body  of  Timoleon  was  burned,^  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopoemon.*  The  word  ■d-airTeiv  was  used  in  con- 
nexion with  either  mode ;  It  is  applied  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  ashes  after  bu.-ning,  and  accordingly 
v/e  find  the  words  xaieiv  and  Sdirreiv  used  togeth- 
er.' The  proper  expression  for  interment  in  the 
earth  is  KaropvTTeiv,  whence  we  find  Socrates  speak- 
ing of  TO  aij/ui  5  naofievav  ij  KaTopvTTofievov.  In 
Homer  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned ;"  but  in- 
terment was  also  used  in  very  ancient  times.  Ci- 
cero' says  that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Cecrops ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones 
of  Orestes  being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.*  The 
dead  were  commonly  buried  among  the  Spartans' 
and  the  Sicyonians ;"'  and  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  skele- 
tons found  in  coffins  in  modem  times,  which  have 
evidently  not  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Both  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  different 
periods,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put 
an  end  to  the  former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  burned  on  piles  of 
wood  called  nvpai.  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
burn  with  the  corpse  animals,  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and  also 
twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burned 
with  those  of  his  friend.^'  Oils  an(y)erfumes  were 
also  thrown  into  the  flames.  When  the  pyre  was 
burned  down,  the  remains  of  the  fire  were  quench- 
ed with  wine,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  collect- 
ed the  bones.'"  The  bones  were  then  washed  with 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  some- 
times made  of  gold." 

The  corpses  which  were  not  burned  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
tjopoL,  "KveXoi,  2.7jvoi,  ZupiJa/cff,  dpolrac,  though  some 
of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  urns  in 
which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were  made 
of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  of  baked  clay 
or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very  various,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackelberg,  Dit 
Gr'dber  der  Hellenen,  pi.  7,  8.  The  following  wood- 
cut contains  two  of  the  most  ancient  kind ;  the 
figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 


The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  city 
brought  pollution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses," 
but  in  historical  times  none  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  city."  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of 
the  dead,  allowed  of  burial  in  Sparta ;"  and  at  Me- 
gara,  also,  the  dead  were  buried  within  the  town." 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields."    Tombs,  hovpever,  were  most 

1  (Hellen.  Alterthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  79.)— 2.  (Plat.,  Phiedr.c. 
148,  p.  115.)— 3.  (Pint.,  Timol.,  39.)— 4.  (Id.,  Philop.,  21.)-5. 
(Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  v.,  4S.)— 6.  (11.,  xxiii.,  127,  Ac- lb., 
xxiv.,  787,  (fee.)— 7.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  25.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  68.— Com- 
pare  Plut.,  Sol.,  10.)— 9.  (Plut.,  Lycurg.,  27.— Compare  Thucyd  , 
i.,  134.)— 10.  (Paus.,  ii.,  7,  1)  3.)— 11.  (II.,  xxiii.,  165,  &=.)— 12 
(11.,  ixiv.,  791.)— 13.  (Od.,  xxiv.,  71,  &c.)— 14.  (Plat.,  Min.,  1 
c.)— 15.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  12,  I)  3.)— 16.  (Plut.,  Lycurj.,  27.)- 
17.  (Paus.,  i.,  43,  4  2.)— 13  (Demosth.,  c.  Euetg.,  p.  IIM- 
Donat.  aJ  Tei.,  Eun.  Prol.,  10.) 
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(Mquently  built  by  the  side  of  roads  and  near  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thucydides 
was  near  the  Melitian  gate ;'  but  the  most  com- 
mon place  of  burial  was  outside  of  the  Itonian  gate, 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  Peira;us,  which  gate 
was  for  that  reason  called  the  burial-gate  {'iipiai 
■nii.at').  Those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense  in  the  outer  Cerameicus, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academia.^' 

The  tombs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  rel- 
iitives  had  been  buried  in  them.* 

Tombs  were  called  ■9^Kai,  Tai^oi,  /ivrifmra,  fivji/ieia, 
aij/iaTa.  Many  of  these  were  only  mounds  of  earth 
or  stones  (xw/i^ro,  ,ij?,uvai,  TvfiBot).  Others  were 
built  of  stone,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  great 
taste.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  tombs 
are  those  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antiphellus  the  tombs  are  veiy  numerous.  They 
all  have  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  generally 
much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea-air.  The  follow- 
ing woodcut,  taken  from  Mr.  Fellows's  work,'  con- 
tarns  one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole. 


Fumis. 

should  erect  a  monument  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted by  ten  n.en  in  the  course  of  three  days.' 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
strictly  observed.  We  read  of  one  monument  which 
cost  twenty-five  minffi,^  and  of  another  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents.^  Demetrius  Phalereus  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbid- 
ding the  erection  of  any  funeral  monument  more 
than  three  cubits  in  height.* 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per 
sons  were  usually  of  four  kinds :  1.  aTJjXai.,  pillars 
or  upright  stone  tablets ;  2  Kwveg,  columns  ;  3. 
vaUia  or  vpua,  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem- 
ples ;  and,  4.  rpuTTEfat,  flat  square  stones,  called 
by  Cicero*  mensas.  The  term  oTrjIat  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  .heading 
called  emdnfia.  These  kTridi'/fiaTa  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  in 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel- 
berg.'     The  shape  of  the  emdrjiia,  however,  some- 


At  Xanthus  the  tombs  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.'  The  same  is  the  case  at  Telmessus, 
where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
temples.  They  are  geiicrally  approached  by  steps, 
and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  out  about  six 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella ;  the  interiors 
vary  but  little ;  they  are  usually  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  side 
is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other  sides  contain 
benches  on  which  the  coffins  or  urns  have  been 
placed.' 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  hypogea  {vKoyaia  or  moyeia).  They  corre- 
spond to  the  Roman  conditoria.'    {Yid.  Conditoki- 

OM.) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usually 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
interment  was  not  marked  by  any  monument.'  Af- 
terward, however,  so  much  expense  was  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  deceased,  that 
It  was  provided  by  one  of  Solon's  laws  that  no  one 


1.  (Paus.,  ].,  23,  Ij  n.)— 2.  (Etym.  Mag.  and  Ilarpocr.,  s.  v. — 
Theophrast.,  Char.,  14.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  34.— Paus.,  i.,  29,  ^ 
4.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1307  ;  c.  Macart.,  1077.— Cic, 
De  Leg.,  ii.,  26.)— 5.  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  219.) — 6.  {lb., 
p.  826.)— 7.  (Ibi,  p.  245.)-8.  (Petron.,  c.  111.)— 9.  (Cic,  De 
Lp^>ii,25.) 
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times  differed :  among  the  Sicyonians  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  acroc  or  fasligium  (vii.  Fastigium), 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple. 

The  alovec  or  colunms  were  of  various  forms. 
The  three  in  the  following  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelberg'  and  Millin.« 


The  foUovring  example  of  an  ripaov,  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelberg,'  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
monuments  of  this  kind.  Another  fjpijov  is  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demus  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as,  frequently,  some  account  of  his  life.  A  work  on 
these  monuments,  entitled  Uepl  TAviJuaTuv,  was  writ- 
ten by  Diodorus  Periegetes.'" 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced  ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral."    In  the  heroic  ages  games 


1.  (Id.,  ii.,  26.)— 2.  (Lys.,  0.  Biog.,  p.  905.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Steph.,  1.,  p.  1125,  15.)-4.  (Cic,  1.  c.)— 5.  (1.  c)— 6.  (pi.  3.)— 
7.  (pi.  44,  46.)— 8.  (Peint.  de  Vases  Ant.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  51.)— 9 
Cpl.  1.)— 10.  (Plut.,  Them  ,  32.)— 11.  (Cic  ,  De  Log.,  ii.,  26  ) 
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mere  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  as  in 
the  case  of  Patroclus ;'  but  this  practice  does  not 
«''ern  to  have  been  usual  in  the  historical  times. 


All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
were  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
temples  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified.  Those 
persons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in  foreign 
countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
formed in  their  own  cities,  were  called  iarspuTvoT/iOL 
and  SevrepoTTOT/ioi  if  they  were  ahve.  Such  persons 
were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be  delivered 
from  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  treated  like  newborn  infants.^ 

After  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
of  a  feast,  which  was  called  ■KcplSeinvov  or  vsKpo- 
dci-Kvov.^  This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house 
of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia  partook  of  the  TrepiSeiirvov  at  the  house 
of  Demosthenes,  as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative 
to  them  all*  These  feasts  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  funeral  monuments.  In  one  corner  a 
horse's  head  is  usually  placed,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  following 
woodcut,  which  represents  a  ■nrepidemvov  or  venpo- 
deiTvov,  is  taken  from  the  Marmora  Oxon.,  i.,  tab.  52, 
No.  135.  A  similar  example  of  a  ntpidantvov  is 
tiven  at  the  beginning  of  Hobhouse's  Travels.^ 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice  to 
the  dead  was  ofl^ered,  called  rptra.  Pollux'  enu- 
merates in  order  all  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  funeral :  Tp.'ra,  (vvara,  rpioxu- 

1.  (II.,  iKiii.)— 2.  (Ilcsych.,  g.  v.— Plut.,  Quicst.  Rom.,  5.)— 
S.  (Luoian,  Ih.,  c.  21.— Cic,  De  Lnj.,  ii.,  2S.) — 4.  (Demosth., 
Pro  Coron.,   p.  321,  15.) — 5.  (Compare  Muller,  Archxol.  der 
Kunst,  I,  428,  2.)— 6,  (Oii.om    viii.,  HB.) 
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ic(,  hayia/iaTa,  x°<^i-  Aristophanes'  alludes  to  the 
TpiTa.  The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  to  the 
dead  was  on  the  ninth  day,  called  hvara  or  hara,' 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
tiU  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral,'  on  which 
day  sacrifices  were  again  offered.*  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days.' 
During  the  time  of  mourning  it  was  considered  in- 
decorous for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  appear 
in  public :'  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  black 
dress,'  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a 
sign  of  grief  (IlW/tajuof  v^OjiT^piot;'). 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  strongest  ties  which  attached 
a  man  to  his  native  land.'  In  the  Docimasia  of  the 
Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors."  On  certain  days  the  tombs 
were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  offerings  were 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  various  other  things  ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  ^schyl,  Pers.,  609,  &c. ;  Cho'eph.,  86,  &c.  The 
act  of  offering  these  presents  was  called  hayi^eiv, 
and  the  offerings  themselves  evayiafiara,  or,  more 
commonly,  x""'-  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are 
represented  upon  many  ^.tjkvBoi,  or  painted  vases, 
of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  following  wood- 
cut." The  tomb  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  temple 
(fipaov),  and  upon  it  is  a  representation  of  the  de- 
ceased. See  also  Stackelberg,  pi.  44-46,  and'  Mil- 
lin,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  32,  38,  for  farther  examples. 


The  yevcaia  mentioned  by  Herodotus"  appear  to 
have  consisted  in  offerings  of  the  same  kind,  which 
were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  the  deceased.  The  vcKvaia  were  probably  ofier- 
ings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  death ; 
though,  according  to  some  -ivriters,  the  vcKvaia  were 
the  same  as  the  yeveaia."  Meals  were  also  pre- 
sented to  the  dead,  and  burned.'* 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rites  of,  burial, 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punishment. 
There  were  certain  places,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  criminals 
were  cast."  A  person  who  had  committed  suicide 
was  not  deprived  of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  killed  himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  by  it- 
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—15.  (Plttt,,  Them.,  22,— Thucyd.,  i.,  134.) 
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self.'  The  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  teen 
struck  by  lightning  were  regarded  as  sacred  (lepol 
ycKpoi) ;  they  were  never  buried  with  .others,"  but 
usually  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  struck.' 

(Yid.  BlDENTAL.) 

We  now  prop-sed  to  give  an  account  of  Roman 
funerals.  They  were  conducted,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Greek  funerals  ;  but  as  they 
iliffer  in  many  important  particulars,  a  separate  ac- 
count of  each  is  given  in  this  article. 

When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
nearest  relative  present  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
last  breath  with  his  mouth.*  The  ring  was  taken 
off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  ;'  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed  by 
the  nearest  relative,'  who  called  upon  the  deceased 
by  name  (inclamare,  condamare),  exclaiming  have  or 
talc.''  The  corpse  was  then  washed,  and  anointed 
with  oil  and  perfumes  by  slaves,  called  PoUinctores, 
who  belonged  to  the  Libilinarii,  or  undertakers, 
called  by  the  Greeks  vs/cpoBdrcTai.'  The  Libitinarii 
appear  to  have  been  so  called  because  they  dwelt 
near  the  Temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  all  things 
requisite  for  funerals  were  sold.'  Hence  we  find 
the  expressions  vitare  Libitinam  and  evadere  Libiti- 
nam  used  in  thei  sense  of  escaping  death."  At  this 
temple  an  account  {ratio,  ephemeris)  was  kept  of 
those  who  died,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the 
registration  of  their  names." 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse,  in  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades,'" 
and  the  body  was  laid  out  on  a  couch  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  house,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
and  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizens  were 
dressed  in  a  white  toga,  and  magistrates  in  their 
ofl[i3ial  robes.'"  If  the  deceased  had  received  a 
crown,  while  alive,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  it 
was  now  placed  on  his  head,"  and  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  laid  was  sometimes  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers.  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
usually  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  if  he  was 
a  person  of  consequence.'" 

Funerals  were  usually  called  funera  just  i  or  ex- 
sequia;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
the  funeral  procession  (pompa  funebris).  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called  funus  publicum}^  or  in- 
dictivum,  because  the  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald;"  the  latter, /itnus  taciturn,"  translatilium," 
or  plebeium.  A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
nor  appoint  any  one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  was  left, 
and  if  he  died  without  a  will,  upon  his  relatives  ac- 
cording to  their  order  of  succession  to  the  property.'" 
The  expenses  of  the  funeral  were  in  such  cases  de- 
cided by  an  arbiter  according  to  the  property  and 
rank  of  the  deceased,"'  whence  arbitria  is  used  to 
signify  the  funeral  expenses.""  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  mode  in  which  a  funeral  was  con- 
ducted only  applies  strictly  to  the  funerals  of  the 
great ;  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  could  not,  of 
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course,  be  observed  in  the  case  of  persons  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

All  furerals  in  ancient  times  were  perlbrmed  at 
night ,'  out  afterward  the  poor  only  were  buried  at 
night,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  any 
funeral  procession."  The  corpse  was  usually  car- 
ried out  of  the  house  {efferebatur)  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  death."  The  order  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  regulated  by  a  person  called  Designator 
or  Dominus  Funeris,  who  was  attended  by  lictora 
dressed  in  black.*  It  was  headed  by  rausiciar.s  of 
various  kinds  (comicines,  siticines),  who  played 
mournful  strains,'  and  next  came  mourning  women, 
called  PrafUce,^  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
the  funeral  song  (n<enia  or  lessus)  in  praise  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  followed  by  play- 
ers and  butnSons  {scurra,  histriones),  of  whom  one, 
called  Archimimus,  represented  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions.' 
Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had  lib- 
erated, wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  {pileati) ;  the 
number  of  whom  was  occasionally  very  great,  since 
a  master  sometimes  liberated  all  his  slaves  in  his 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  funeral." 
Before  the  corpse  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  his  ancestors  were  carried,'  and  also  the  crowns 
or  military  rewards  which  he  had  gained.'" 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  (lectica),  to 
which  the  name  of  Feretrum^'^  or  Capulum"  was  usu- 
ally given ;  but  the  bodies  of  poor  citizens  and  of 
slaves  were  carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  or 
coffin,  called  Sandapila."  The  Sandapila  was  car- 
ried by  bearers,  called  Vespa  or  Vespillones,'*  be- 
cause, according  to  Festus,"  they  carried  out  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  (vesperlino  tempore).  The 
couches  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple."  They  were  often  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased," and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  frtedmen." 
Julius  Caesar  was  carried  by  the  magistrates,  ^  and 
Augustus  by  the  senators."" 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning ;  his  sons  with  their  heads  veil- 
ed, and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  both."  They  often  uttered  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  women  beat  their  breasts  and  tore 
their  cheeks,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto").  If  the 
deceased  was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession went  through  the  Forum,""  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  oration  {laudatio)  in 
praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered."*  This  prac- 
tice was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Romans,  and 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  PopUcola,  who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus."'  Women,  also, 
were  honoured  by  funeral  orations."'  From  the 
Forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 
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Ihe  Twelve  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be  outside  the 
city.' 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead,"  though  they  also  early  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  the  custom  of  burning,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.'  Burning,  however,  does 
not  apf.ear  to  have  become  general  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic ;  Marius  was  buried,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned.'  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
almost  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis- 
continued as  Christianity  spread,'  so  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  fourth  century.'  Persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  not  burned,  but  buried  on 
the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidental,  and  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  (Vid.  Bidental.)  Children,  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  nof  burned,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggrundarium.''  Those 
who  were  buried  were  placed  in  a  coffin  (area  or 
loculus),  which  was  frequently  made  of  stone,'  and 
sometimes  of  the  Assian  stone,  which  came  from 
Assos  in  Troas,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  40  days,'  whence 
it  was  called  Sarcophagus.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or  tomb." 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wood  ('pyra 
or  rogus).  Servius"  thus  defines  the  difference 
between  pyra  and  rogus :  "  Pyra  est  lignorum  con- 
geries;  T0^\is,cumja7narderec(Bperit,dicitur.^^  This 
pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
sides,  whence  we  find  it  called  ara  scpulcri"  and 
funeris  ara.^'  The  sides'  of  the  pile  were,  according 
to  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolish- 
ed,'* but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark  leaves." 
Cypress-trees  were  sometimes  placed  before  the 
pile."  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse  was  placed, 
vith  the  couch  on  which  it  had  been  carried,"  and 
he  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his 
ace  turned  away.  (Fid.  Fax.)  When  the  flames 
began  to  rise,  various  perfumes  were  thrown  into 
the  fire  (called  by  Cicero"  sumptuosa  respersio), 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  ;  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon 
the  flames." 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burned  was  called 
Bustum  if  he  was  afterward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  (vid.  Bustum),  and  Ustrina  or  Vstrinum  if  he 
was  buried  at  a  different  place.  Persons  of  proper- 
ty frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing the  dead ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the  funeral 
pyre  against  the  monuments  of  others,  which  was 
frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
(Huic  monumento  ustrinum  applicari  non  licet"). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (dccurrebant)  three 
times  round  the  pile,''  which  custom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  hon- 
our of  Drusus.""  Sometimes  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times  captives 
and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be 
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fond  of  blood ;  but  afterward  gladiators,  called  Bus- 
tuarii,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the  burning  pile. 
{Vid.  BusTDM.) 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  embers 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives,' who  sprinkled  them  with,  perfumes,  and 
placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  uma,'  which  was 
made  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals.  Most  of  the  funeral 
urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made  of  marble,  al- 
abaster, or  baked  clay.  They  are  of  various  shape? 
but  most  commonly  square  or  round ;  and  upon 
them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or  epitaph  {tii- 
ulus  or  epitaphium),  beginning  with  the  letters  D. 
M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum, 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
length  of  his  life,  &;c.,  and  also  by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  urn  made.  The  following  ex- 
amples, taken  from  urns,  in  the  British  Museum, 
will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  such  inscriptions. 
The  first  is  to  Serullia  Zosimenes,  who  lived  26 
years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son  Prosdecius  : 
D.  M. 
SekvllijE  Zosiheni 

Qv^    VIXIT  AXX.  XXTL 

Bene  meren.  fecit 

Prosdecits  Filivs. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successns, 

who  lived  13  years,,  one  month,  and  19  days,  by  his 

most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola  : 

Dis.  Ma.v. 

CoMICTS.  ET 
AvRIOLA.  PaREXTES 

Ixfei.icissimi 

LXCINIO    SvcCESSO. 
v.    A.    xiii.    M.    I.    D.    XIX. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  a 
sepulchral  urn  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  an 
upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  vnth 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  Il 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossutia  Prima.  lis 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  width,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six  eighths.  Below  the  in- 
scription an  infant  genius  is  represented  driving  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 


1.  (Virg.,  ^D.,  Ti.,  226-228.— Tibuir.,  I.,  iii.,  6,— Id.,  III.,  il-i 
10.— Suet.,  Ocuv.,  100.)— 2.  (Oviii,  A.T1.,  iii.,  ix.,  39.-"FerailO 
urna :"  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  1.) 
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After  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
been  placed  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pare  water  from-  a 
branch  of  olive  or  laurel  foi;  the  purpose  of  purifica- 
tion ;'  after  which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  prx- 
ficiuoi  some  other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  /  li- 
cet that  is,  ire  licet'  At  their  departure  they  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Vale.^ 

The  urns  were  placed  m  sepulchres,  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a  few 
cases  we  read  of  the  dead  being  buried  within  the 
city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fa- 
bricius  were  buried  in  the  city ;  which  right  their 
descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use.*  The 
vestal  virgins  and  the  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
city,  according  to  Servius,''  because  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  those 
who  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  Uable  to  a 
penalty  of  40  aurei,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fis- 
cus  ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken  place 
was  confiscated.'  The  practice  was  also  forbidden 
by  Antoninus  Pius'  and  Theodoslus  II.' 

The  verb  sepelire,  like  the  Greek  Mirrsiv,  was 
applied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,' 
and  sepalcrum  signified  any  kind  of  tomb  in  which 
the  body  or  bones  of  a  man  were  placed  (Sepul- 
crum  est,  uhi  corpus  ossave  hominis  candita  sunt^°). 
The  terra  humare  was  originally  used  for  barial  in 
the  earth,"  but  was  afterward  applied,  like  sepelire, 
to  any  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was 
burned,  to  throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones." 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
zens, who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead  ^vii.  Campus  Martius),  and  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus ;"  the  latter  was  also  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  puticuli  or  putindiz  ;'*  but  as  this 
place  rendered  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy,  it  was 
given  to  Maecenas,  who  converted  it  into  gardens, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house  upon  it.  Private  pla- 
ces for  burial  were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  un- 
interrupted street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  They  were  frequently  built  by  individuals 
during  their  lifetime ;''  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth 
consulship,  built  the  Mausoleum  for  his  sepulchre 
between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  and  plant- 
pd  round  it  woods  and  walks  for  public  use."    The 
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heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  will  of  the  deceased 
to  build  a  tomb  for  him  ;•  and  they  sometimes  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  (de  suo),  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example  taken  from 
an  urn  in  the  British  Museum  : 

Diis  Manibvs 

L.  Lepidi  EpAPHR.a: 

Patbis  Optimi 

L.  Lepidivs 

Maximvs  F. 

De.  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  called  husla,"  but  tnis 
word  was  afterward  employed  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned under  Bustcm.  Sepulchres  were  also  fre- 
quently called  Monumenta,^  but  this  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  in  a  difierent  place  from  where  he  was  bu- 
ried.* Conditaria  or  conditiva  were  sepulchres  un- 
der ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  vi-ere  placed  en- 
tire, in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  They  an- 
swered to  the  Greek  iiroyeiov  or  imyaiov.     (Vid. 

CoNDITOEIUM.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of 
marble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing 
or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.'  The  extent 
of  the  burying-ground  was  marked  by  Gippi.  ( Vid. 
CippDs.)  The  name  of  Mausoleum,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erect- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  JIausolus,  king 
of  Caria,'  was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid 
tomb.'  The  open  space  before  a  sepulchre  was 
called  forum  {vid.  Forum),  and  neither  this  space 
nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could  become  the  property 
of  a  person  by  usucapion." 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  {sepulcra 
familiaria),  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  {sepulcra 
hereditaria.').  A  tomb  which  was  fitted  up  with 
niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns  was  called  co- 
lumbarium, on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  these 
niches  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-house.  In  these 
tombs  the  ashes  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  great 
families  were  frequently  placed  in  vessels  made  of 
baked  clay,  called  ollcc,  which  were  let  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lids 
only  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front. 
A  representation  of  a  columbarium  is  given  on  page 
288. 

Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompei  i,  is  taken  from  Mazois,  Pom- 
pciana,  part  i.,  pi.  18. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of  ma- 
sonry above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  first 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.    The  next  is  the  family  tomb 


1.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  228.— Serv.,  ad  loc.)— 2.  (Serr.,  1.  c.)— 3. 
(Serr.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 5.  (ad  Virgr.,  .En.,  xi., 
205.)— 6.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  12,  s.  3,  «  5.)— 7.  (Capitol.,  Anton.  Pius, 
12.)— 8.  (Cod.  Theod.,  9,  tit.  17,  s.  6.)— 9.  (Kin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  55.) 
-10.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  B.  2,  i  5.— Compare  47,  tit.  12,  s.  3,  ()  2.)— 
11.  (Plin.,  1.  0.)- 12.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 13.  (Cic.  Plifl., 
ii.,  7.)— 14.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  25,  ed.  MuEer.- Festns, 
».T.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  viii.,  10.)— IS.  (Senec.,  De  Brer.  Vit..  20.) 
M6  (Suet.,  Octav.,  100.) 


of  Nffivoleia  Tyche ;  it  consists  of  a  square  buiU. 
ing,  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the  levi.l 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a  marble 
cippus  richly  ornamented.-  The  burial-ground  of 
Nestacidius  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a  monum.ent  erect- 
ed  to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventius  Quietus.    The 


1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  IL,  iii.,  84.— Id.  it).,  t.,  105.-Plin.,  Ep.,  ti., 
10.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sepulcrum.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fani.,iT.,  12, 1)  3. 
—Ovid,  IVIet.,  xiii.,  524.)— 4.  (Festus,  s.  r.— Cic,  Pro  Sext.,  67.) 
—5.  (Cic  ad  Fam.,  It.,  12,  I,  3.— TibulL,  III.,  ii.,  22.— Suet., 
Ner.,  33,  50.— Martial,  i.,  89.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiivi.,  4,  1)  9. 
-Cell.,  I.,  18.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  100.— Pans.,  viu.,  16,  «  3.)— 
8.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— 9.  (Dig.  11,  tit  7,  s.  5.) 
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building  is  solid,  and  was  not,  therefore,  a  place  of 
burial,  but  only  an  honorary  tomb.  The  wall  in 
front  is  scarcely  four  feet  high,  from  which  three 
steps  lead  up  to  a  cippus.  The  back  rises  into  a 
pediment ;  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  footway  is  about  seventeen  feet.  An  un- 
occupied space  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  which  bears  no  inscription.  The  last 
building  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing  gladia- 
torial combats  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented  in 
various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death  in 
a  direct  manner.'  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure  ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
inon  tombs.     The   following  woodcut,  however. 


which  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  fe- 
male, who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
still  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the  country 
around  Sora.' 

A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person  was 
buried,  was  religiosus ;  all  things  which  were  left 
or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes. were  religiosa;  those 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called  Sacra.' 
Even  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buried  was 
considered  religiosus.'  Whoever  violated  a  sepul- 
chre was  subject  to  an  action  termed  sepulcri  vio- 
lati  actio.^  Those  who  removed  the  bodies  or  bones 
from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death,  or  de- 
portatio  in  insulam,  according  to  their  rank  ;  if  the 
sepulchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
punished  by  deportatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines.'  The  title  in  the  Digest,'  "  De  Religiosis  et 
Sumtibus  Funerum,"  &c.,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous information  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal. 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at  the 
funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then  un- 
derwent a  farther  purification  called  suffilio,  which 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  step- 
ping over  a  fire."  The  house  itself  was  also  swept 
with  a  certain  kind  of  broom,  which  sweeping  or 
purification  was  called  exvcrrie,  and  the  person  who 
did  it  evemalor.'  The  Denkales  Fcria  were  also 
days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the  family." 
The  mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed  called 
Novendialc}^ 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  it  is 
uncertain  on  what  day;   it  sometimes  appears  to 


1.  (MflUor,  ArchiEol.  dor  Kunst,  4  431.— Leasing,  "  Wie  die 
AUen  den  Tod  gebildet  habon !")— 2.  (Mazois,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  29.) 
—3.  (Gaius,  ii..4,(i.)— 4.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,8.  2.)— 5.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
12.— Compire  Cic,  Tusc,  i.,  12.— Cic,  Do  Leg.,  ii.,  22.)— 6. 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  12,  8.  11.)— 7.  (11,  tit.  7.)— 8.  (Fostus,  s.  v.  "Aqua 
et  Ipni.")— 9.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 10.  (Fcslns,  s.  v. — Cic,  Do  Leg., 
v.,  22.)- -11.  (Porphyr.  ad  Ilorat.,  Epod.,  xvii.,  48.) 
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have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  some- 
times on  the  Novendiale,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  name  of  Silicernium  was  given  to  this  feast,' 
of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown.  Among  the 
tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  funeral  triclinium  for 
the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut."  It  is  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintings  of  ani- 
mals in  the  centre  of  compartments,  ivhich  hava 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  made  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  table. 


After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a 
distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called  Yis- 
ceratio,'  and  sometimes  a  public  banquet.*  Combats 
of  gladiators  and  other  games  were  also  frequently 
exhibited  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  at  the 
funeral  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the 
people,  a  hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fought,  and 
funeral  games  were  celebrated  for  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the 
Forum.'  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games  were 
sometimes  given  on  the  anniversary  of  funerals. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in  honour  of 
his  father  a  ttiow  of  gladiators  several  years  after 
his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according 
to  his  father's  testament.'  At  all  banquets  in  hon- 
our of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dressed  in  white.' 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain  peri- 
ods, and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various  gifts, 
which  were  ralicd  Inferia  and  Parcnlalia.  The 
Romans  appear  ii>  have  regarded  the  Manes  or  de- 
parted souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things.'  The  tombs  were  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps.' 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February  there 
was  a  festival,  called  Feralia,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  carry  food  to  the  sepulchres 
for  the  use  of  the  dead.'" . 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black,  under  the  Republic,  for 
both  sexes.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  continued 
to  wear  black  in  mourning,"  but  the  women  wore 
white."  They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments," 
and  did  not  cut  either  their  hair  or  beard."  Men  ap- 
pear to  have  usually  worn  their  mourning  for  only  a 
few  days,"  but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a 
husband  or  parent." 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  called  Justitium,  which  was  usually 
ordained  by  public  appointment.    During  this  period 

1 .  (Festus,  3.  V.)— 2.  (Mazois,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  ix.)— 3.  (Liv ,  viii., 
82.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  26.)i— 5.  (Liv.,  mil.,  46.)  — 6.  (Dioa 
Cass.,  xnvii.,  51.— Cic,  Pro  Sull.,  19.)— 7.  (Cic,  c  Vatin.,  13.) 
—8.  (Virg.,  Sa.,  -r.,  77.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  215.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  619.— 
Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  95.  —  Suet.,  Col.,  15.—  Id.,  Ner.,  57.— Cic, 
Phil.,  i.,  6.)— 9.  (Dig.  40,  tit  4,  s.  44.)— 10.  (Festus,  s.  v.— 
Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  13.— Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  565-570.-Cic 
ad  Att.,viii.,  14.)— 11.  (Juy.,  i.,  245.)— 12.  (Her«lian,  It.,  2.)- 
13.  (Herodian,  1.  c— Terent.,  Heaut.,  II.,  iii.,  4".>— 14.  (Suet., 
Jul.,  67.— Id.,  Octav.,  23.— Id.,  Cal.,  24.)— 15.  (Diun  Cass.,  Ivi. 
43.)— 16.  (Odd,  Fast.,  iii.,  134.— Sencc,  Euist.,  63.— Id.,  Col 
sol.  ad  Helv.   16  1 
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he  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  were 
shut,  and  the  soldiers  freed  from  military  duties.' 
In  a  public  mourning  the  senators  did  not  wear  the 
latus  clavus  and  their  rings,'  nor  the  magistrates 
their  badges  of  office.' 

FURCA,  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  also 
the  name  of  an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender, 
whose  hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequent- 
ly punished  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
about  the  furca  wherever  they  went  ;*  whence  the 
appellation  of  furcifer  was  applied  to  a  man  as  a 
term  of  reproach.'  The  furca  was  used  in  the  an- 
cient mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  scourged 
to  death.  The  patibulum  was  also  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  resembling  the  furca  ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  11.'  Both  the 
furca  and  patibulum  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
to  which  criminals  appear  to  have  been  nailed  (in 
furca  suspendere^). 

FURIO'SUS.     ( Vid.  Curator,  p.  329.) 

FURNUS.     (.Vii   Fornax,  Pistor.) 

FUROR.     (Vid.  Curator,  p.  329.) 

FURTI  ACTIO.     (,Vid.  Furtum.) 

FURTUM,  '■  theft,"  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which  were  the  foundation  of  obligations ; 
it  is  also  called,  in  a  sense,  "crimen."  {Vid.  Cri- 
men.) Movable  things  only  could  be  the  objects  of 
furtum ;  for  the  fraudulent  handling  (contrectatio 
fraudulosa)  of  a  thmg  against  the  owner's  consent 
was  furtum,  and  contrectatio  is  defined  to  be  "  loco 
movere."  But  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carrying  off  another  person's  property.  Thus  it  was 
furtum  to  use  a  thing  deposited  {depositum).  It  was 
also  furtum  to  use  a  thing  which  had  been  lent  for 
use,  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  the  lender 
had  agreed  to  ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
borrower  must  believe  that  he  was  doing  it  against 
the  owner's  consent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not 
consent  to  such  use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus 
malus  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  furtum.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  dolus  malus  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son charged  with  furtum,  and  the  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing,  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  furtum.  Another  requisite  of 
furtum"  is  the  "  lucri  faciendi  gratia,"  the  intention 
of  appropriating  another  person's  property.  This 
was  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  furtum 
consisted  in  the  intention  {furtum  ex  affeciu  consis- 
tit).  It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
furtum,  that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property 
the  thing  was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of 
another,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  might  be  the  objects 
of  furtum.  A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  ta- 
king a  thing  which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  {pignori) 
to  a  creditor,  or  by  taking  his  property  when  in 
the  possession  of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there 
might  be  furtum  of  a  thing  itself,  of  the  use  of  it, 
and  of  the  possession. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a  fur- 
ram,  as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give 
another  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ;  or 
drive  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  an- 
ftther  might  get  possession  of  them  :  but  if  it  were 
done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with  a  view 
of  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  was  not  furtum,  though  per- 

1.  (Tacit,  Ann.,  i.,  16.-1(1.  ib.,  ii.,  82.— Liv.,  ix.,  7.— Suet., 
Cal.,  24.)-2  (Liv„  ix.,  7.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4.— Meursius, 
de  Funere.— Stackelherg,  "  Die  Grftber  der  Hellenen,"  Bei-1., 
1837. — Kirchmann,  "  De  Funeribus  Romanis." — Becker,  Chari- 
lles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166-210.— GaUus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  271-301. )-4.  (Do- 
nat.  acl  Ter.,  Andr.,  III.,  v.,  12.  —  Pint.,  Coriol.,  24.  —  Plant., 
Cas.,  II.,  vi.,  37.)  — 5.  (Cic,  in  Vatin.,  6.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  i..  86.— 
SueL,  Ner.,  49.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Mil.,  II.,  iv.,  7.— Id.,  Mostell., 
I.,  i.,  53.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13,  s.  6  ;  tit.  19,  a.  28,  «  15  ,  s.  38. 
^V\d.  Lipsius,  De  Crnce.)— 9.  (Dig  4T,  tit.  2,  s.  1.) 


haps  there  might  he  in  such  case  an  actio  utilis 
under  the  lex  Aquilia,  which  gave  such  an  action 
even  in  the  ^se  of  culpa.     (Vid.  Damnum.) 

Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  nee  manifest- 
um.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  so  long  as 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession.  That  which  was  not  manifestum  was 
nee  manifestum.  Furtum  conceptum  and  oblatum 
were  not  species  of  theft,  but  species  of  action.  It 
was  called  conceptum  furtum  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  of  witness 
es,  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  who,  though  he 
might  not  be  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
called  furti  concepti.  If  a  man  gave  you  a  stolen 
thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  found  (conciperetur) 
in  your  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  called 
furtum  oblatum,  and  you  had  an  action  furti 
oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was  not  the  thief 
There  was  also  the  action  prohibit!  furti  against 
him  who  prevented  a  person  from  searching  for  a 
stolen  thing  (furtum);  for  the  word  furtum  signifies 
both  the  act  of  theft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person's  caput  :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  (addictus) 
to  the  injured  person  ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  adju- 
dicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  edict  subsequently  changed  the  pen- 
alty into  an  actio  quadrupli,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nee  manifestum, 
was  duplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  obldtum  it  was  trip- 
lum,  and  this  also  was  retained  in  the  edict.  In  the 
case  of  prohibitum,  the  penalty  was  quadruplum, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  affixed  no  penalty  in  this 
case,  but  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  stolen  property,  he  must  be  naked  all  but  a  cloth 
round  his  middle,  and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand. 
If  he  found  anything,  it  was  furtum  manifestum. 
The  absurdity  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  apparent ; 
for  if  a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  hii' 
ordinary  dress,  much  less  would  he  aJJow  him  ti 
search  undressed,  when  the  penalty  would  be  si 
much  more  severe  if  anything  was  found.' 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  vho  h&< 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  sJ-olc* 
(cujus  interest  rem  aalvam  esse),  and  the  owner  oi 
a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action 
A  creditor  might  have  this  action  even  against  th« 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  tho 
thief  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered 
(bailed)  in  order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothes  given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  for  the  owner  had  an 
action  (loeati)  against  the  tailor.  But  if  the  tailor 
was  not  a  responsible  person,  the  owner  had  his 
action  against  the  thief,  for  in  such  case  the  owner 
had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  rule  was  the  same  in  a  case  of  commodatum 
(vid.  Commodatum)  ;  but  in  a  case  of  depositum, 
the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  thing  (custodiam  praslare),  and  he 
was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of  dolus  ; 


1.  (Compare  Grimm,  Von  der  Pocsie  im  EecKt,  Zeitschnft 
ii.,  91.) 
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FURTUM. 


FUSUS. 


if  then  the  deposited  thing  was  stolen,  the  owner 
alone  had  the  actio  furti. 

An  impubes  might  commit  theft  {oUigatur  crimine 
furti)  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and,  consequently,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the  actio 
furti  was  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  peregrinus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  ;'  and  by  the  same  fiction  he  had 
a  right  of  action  if  his  property  was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force  was 
guilty  of  theft,  inasmuch  as  he  took  it  against  the 
will  of  the  owner ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict,  the 
praetor  gave  a  special  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 
The  origin  of  the  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum  is  re- 
ferred by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of  violence 
and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
those  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  (Jiominihis 
armatis  coactisque),  did  injury  to  the  property  of 
another  or  carried  it  off  (yaid  aut  rapuerint  aut  dam- 
ni  dedcrint).  With  the  establishment  of  order  under 
the  Empire  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  arms 
was  less  needed,  and  the  word  armatis  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest.'  The 
application  of  the  edict  would,  however,  have  still 
been  very  limited,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases 
where-  numbers  were  engaged  in  the  violence  or 
robbery ;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discovered 
that  the  edict,  when  properly  understood,  applied 
also  to  the  case  of  a  single  person  committing  dam- 
num or  carrying  off  property.  Originally  the  edict 
comprehended  both  damnum  and  bona  rapta,  and, 
ndeed,  damnum  effected  vi  hominibus  armatis  co- 
jctisque  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
of  which  the  edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  tlie  Empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian's  time 
the  action  %vas  simply  called  "  vi  bonorum  rapto- 
rum." In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action  applies 
to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  the  edict.  This  instructive  illustration  of 
the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  edictal  law,  to 
circumstances,  is  given  by  Savigny,'  who  has  also 
given  the  masterly  emendation  of  Dig.  47,  tit.  8,  s. 
2,  I)  7,  by  Heise. 

Besides  the  actio  furti,  the  owner  of  the  thing 
nad  a  personal  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
thing  {rci  pcrsecutio)  or  its  value  (condiclio  furtiva) 
against  a  thief  and  his  heredes,  as  well  as  the  rei 
vindicatio,  the  reason  of  which  is  given  by  Gains.* 
Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in  the 
actio  furti. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tions of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  theft 
{furtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the  thief,  if 
caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed :  and  he  might 
also  be  killed  in  the  daytime  if  he  was  caught  in 
the  act,  and  defended  himself  with  any  kind  of  a 
weapon  (telum) ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend  himself,  he 
was  whipped,  and  became  addictus  if  a  freeman  (as 
above  stated) ;  and  if  a  slave,  he  was  whipped  and 
thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  folhraing  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones  furti : 
I.  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person  who  em- 
)loyed  another  person's  timber  in  his  building ;  2. 
Actio  arborum  furtim  caesaruni,  against  a  person 
A'ho  secretly  cut  wood  on  another  person's  ground ; 


1  (Gaius,  iv.,  37.)— 2.  (47,  tit.  8.)— 3.  (Zoitschrift,  v.  "  Ue- 
hcT  Cicero  pro  Tullio  und  die  Actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum.") — 4. 
(■'  ,  4.) 
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3.  Actio  furti  adversus  nautas  et  caupones,  Egama 
nautae  and  caupones  {vid.  Exeecitor),  who  were  li- 
able for  the  acts  of  the  men  in  their  employment. 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor of  another  person's  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  them  wa« 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for  in 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

(Gaius,  iii.,  183-209.— Gellius,  xi.,  18.— Dig.  47 
tit.  2. — Inst.  4,  tit.  1. — Dirksen,  Uehersicht,  &c.,  p 
564-594.  —  Heinec,  Syntag.,  ed.  Haubold. — Rein., 
Das  Rom.  Recht.,  p.  345.  —  Rosshirt,  Gnmdlinien 
&c. — ^MarezoU,  LehrVUch,  &c.) 

FU'SCINA  (rpcatva),  a  Trident ;  more  commonly 
called  tridens,  meaning  tridens  stimulus,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion,  also,  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  187,  245.)' 
With  it  (trifida  cuspide')  he  was  said  to  have  broken 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  fot 
the  river  Peneus.  The  trident  was  also  attributed 
to  Nereus'  and  to  the  Tritons.' 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators,  the  Retiarius  was 
armed  with  a  trident.' 

FUSTUATIIUM  (^h)Koma)  was  a  capital  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  Roman  soldiers  for  deser- 
tion, theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  administer- 
ed in  the  following  manner :  When  a  soldier  was 
condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him  slightly  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell 
upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  kill- 
ed him  upon  the  spot.  If,  however,  he  escaped,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could  not  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  nor  did  any  of  his  relatives  dare  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  houses.'  This  punishment 
continued  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Republic,'  and  under  the  Empire.' 

Different  from  the  fustuarium  was  the  animad- 
versio  fustium,  which  was  a  corporeal  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  upon  freemen,  but  only 
those  of  the  lower  orders  {tenuiores^).  It  was  a 
less  severe  punishment  than  the  flogging  with  fla- 
gella,  which  punishment  was  confined  to  slaves." 
{Vid.  Flagkdm.)  _ 

FUSUS  (arpoKTof),  the  Spindle,  was  always, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  distaff  {colus,  i/hi- 
Karif),  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  same  appa- 
ratus." The. wool,  flax,  or  other  material  having 
been  prepared  for  spinning,  and  having  sometimes 
been  dyed  {lodvc^cc  dpoc  Ixovaa^'),  was  rolled  into  a 
ball  (ro/lvin?,  glomus^'),  which  was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  dravra 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  upper  part  of 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  flax 
or  wool  {colus  comta^*),  and  the  lower  part  was  held 
under  the  left  arm  in  such  a  position  as  was  most 
convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  The  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spually 
twisted,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  {SanTvXotc  iXiaae ;"  poUke 
docto^') ;  and  the  thread  {filum,  stamen,  vij/ia)  so  pro- 
duced was  wound  upon  the  spindle  until  the  quan- 
tity was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 


1.  (Horn.,  Il,,iu.,  27.— Od-,  iv.,  506.-  lb.,  r.,  292-— Virg, 
Georsr-,  1.,  13.  —  Id.,  J3n.,  i.,  138,  145.— lb.,  ii.,  610.  —  Cic,  De 
Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  36.— Philoslr.,  Imag.,  ii.,  14.)  — 2-  (Claud-,  De 
Rap.  Pros-  ii.,  179.)— 3.  (Vinr-,  Mn.,  ii.,  418.)— 4.  (AcciJis,  ap. 
Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  35.— Mart.,  i.,  26,  3.)— 5.  (Jnv.,  ii..  148. 
—lb.,  viii.;  ^3.— Vid.  Glabiatok.)— 6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  37.— Com- 
pare Liv.,  v.,  6.)— 7.  (Cic,  Phil.,  iii.,  6.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
21.)— 9.  {Big.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  28,  «  2.)— 10.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,s.lO., 
47,  tit.  10,  s.  45.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  220-229.)  —  12.  (Horn., 
Od.,  iv.,  135.)— 13.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  i.,  13,  14.— Ovid, Met., vi.,  19.) 
—14.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  74.)— 15  (Eurip.,  Orest.,  1414.)  — 16. 
(Claud.,  T)e  Prob.  Cons.,  177.) 


FUSUS. 


GALE. 


The  spindle  was  a  stick  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  having  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  {dens,  ajKta- 
rpov>  in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  spindle  might  continually  carry  down 
the  thread  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity 
was  inserted  into  a  small  wheelj  called  the  whorl 
(mrliccllum),  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see 
woodcut),  the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
more  steady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the 
spinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
and  then  twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right 
hand,'  so  as  to  twist  the  thread  still  more  complete- 
ly ;  and  whenever,  by  its  continual  prolongation,  it 
let  dowr  the  spindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out 
of  the  sl.t,  wound  it  upon  the  spindle,  and,  having 
replaced  it  in  the  slit,  drew  uut  and  twisted  another 
length.  All  these  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 
detail  by  Catullus.''  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
arts  of  Minerva  upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  Palladium 
at  Rome.  It  shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at 
the  moment  when  the  woman  has  drawn  out  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  yarn  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
spindle  with  her  right  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and 
previously  to  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  the  slit  to 
wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  {Trrjvwv)  already  formed. 


The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
the  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
monly either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
near  the  top  for  holding  the  ball.  It  was  sometimes 
of  richer  materials,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
has  left  a  poem^  ■written  on  sending  an  ivory  distaff 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend.  Golden  spindles  were  sent 
as  presents  to  ladies  of  high  rank  ;*  and  a  golden 
distaff  is  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god- 
desses, and  other  females  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
are  called  ;tp«OT;/lu/£aTOi. 

It  was  usual  to  have  a  basket  to  hold  the  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun.'    ( Vid.  Ca- 

LATHCS.) 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Italy,  women  were  forbid- 
den to  spin  when  they  were  travelling  on  foot,  the 
act  being  considered  of  evil  omen."  The  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  wool  and  thread  upon  them, 
were  carried  in  bridal  processions ;  and,  without  the 
wool  and  thread,  they  were  often  suspended  by  fe- 
males as  offerings  of  religious  gratitude,  especially 
in  old  age,  or  on  relinquishing  the  constant  use  of 
them.'  {Vid.  Donaria,  p.  376.)  They  were  most 
frequently  dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of 
spinning,  and  of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This 
goddess  was  herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distaff 
and  spindle  in  the  Trojan  Palladium.'    They  were 


1.  (Herod.,  T.,  12.— Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  22.)— 2.  (I.-dv„  305-319.) 
-3.  {Idyll.,xivm.)— 4.  (Homer,  Od.,  iy.,  131.  — Herod.,  iv., 
162.)  — 5.  (Bniuck,  Alal.,  ii.,  12.  — Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  10.)— 6. 
(PUn.,  H.  N.,  33viii.,  5  )  —7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  74,)— 8.  (Apol- 
loii.,  iii.,  12,  3.) 
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also  exhibited  in  the  representations  of  the  three 
Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  life  of  every  man  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did  while  they 
sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict  his  future  lot.' 

G. 

GABINUS  CINCTUS.     {Vid.  Toga.) 

G.'ESUM  (yajffof),  a  term  probably  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, denoting  a  kind  of  javehn  which  was  used  by 
the  Gauls  wherever  their  ramifications  extended.' 
Hody,  in  order  to  prove  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  in 
which  this  word  occurs,'  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Ptolemaeus  Lagi.'  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,'  the  shaft  being  as  thick  as  a 
man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  length  compared  with  the  shaft." 
The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  gaesum  from 
the  Iberians.' 

*GAGA'TES  LAPIS  (yayar^c  /ti'flof),  a  species 
of  Fossil,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  modern  Jet.  This  last  is  stiU  even  called  Gaga- 
tes  by  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia,  about  whose  mouth  this  min- 
eral was  found.'  "  The  Gagate,"  says  Adams,  "  Is 
a  fossil  bituminous  substance,  containing  carbon  and 
ethereal  oil.  Without  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modern  mineralogists,  is  held  to  be  a 
variety  of  lignite.  The  Gagate  is  called  '  Black 
Amber'  by  Pliny  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
amber ;  for,  when  rubbed  for  some  time,  it  becomes 
electric  hke  amber.'" 

GAIUS.     {Vid.  Institdtio.ves.) 

'GALACTI'TES  LAPIS  {yaXanThm  Woe), 
stone  of  an  ashen  colour,  according  to  i)ioscoride^ 
sweet  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  tritura- 
ted. Pliny  makes  it  to  have  been  of  a  milky  col- 
our, and  to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Nile."     (FiiZ.  Galaxias.) 

♦GALAXTAS  LAPIS  {jaXa^ia;),  a  stnne  of  an 
ashen  colour,  intersected  sometimes  with  white  and 
red  veins.  "  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,"  "  wdththe  authors 
cited  in  the  notes  of  Hardouin,  that  galaxias,  galacti- 
tes,  morochthus,  maroxus,  morochites,  leucogsea, 
leucographia,  leucographis,  and  synophites,  differed 
in  Uttle  except  name,  or  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of  the 
same  substance,  which  came  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Acheloiis ;  was  ash-coloured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-coloured,  sometimes  with  red  and  white  veins  ; 
was  readily  soluble  ;  and  when  rubbed  on  stone  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark  ;  besides  which, 
when  dissolved,  or  when  triturated  in  water,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  mUk  in  colour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minerals  that  answer  the  above  description 
tolerably  well  are  Spanish  chalk  a*d  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col- 
ours indicated ;  may  be  mixed  with,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance,  and 
a  smooth,  sweetish  taste ;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  rubbed  upon  stone  or 
cloth." 

*II.,  a  name  given  by  Galen  to  the  Lamprey,  ac- 
cording to  Artedi.'" 

*GALBANUM.     {Vid.  Chalbane.) 

*GALE  {yaXn),  commonly  thought  tb  have  been 
the  Muslela  vulgaris,  or  Weasel.    There  are,  how- 


1.  (CatulL,  1.  c.)— 2.  (ViTg.,  Xn.,  viii.,  662.— Cies.,  Bell. 
Gall.,  iii.,  4.)— 3.  (ch.  -riii.,  v.  18.)— 4.  (De  Eibl.  Text.,  ii.,  8.)— 
5.  (Festus,  s.  T.  GiEsum.)— 6.  (Polyb.,  ti.,  21.)— 7.  (Athen.,  yi., 
106.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XIX^^.,  34.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineialogj-,  p. 
107.)— 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mm.,  p. 
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'  ever,  according  to  Adams,  objections  to  this  opin- 
ion. The  Putorius,  or  Foumart,  is  noticed  by  Isi- 
dorus,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  works 
of  the  Greek  authors  now  extant.' 

GA'LEA  (Kpdvo;,  poet,  icopvc,  tttiXij?),  a  Helmet, 
a  Casque.  The  helmet  was  originally  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  its 
appellation  Kvvert,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of  dog- 
skin, but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of  the 
hide  of  other  animals  (javpeinj,  KTiSlr;,'  aljciri,'  ga- 
lea lupina*),  and  even  to  those  which  were  entirely 
of  bronze  or  iron  (wayxaXKoi^).  The  leathern  basis 
of  the  helmet  was  also  very  commonly  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronze  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  such  epithets  as  x<^^ 
i^vpVCt .  evxayiKoc,  xp^^^'^l-  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  (Kpdvri  ;i;a^Ka')  were  in  Latin  proper- 
ly called  cassides,''  although  the  terms  galea  and  cas- 
sis are  often  confounded.  A  casque  (cassis)  found 
at  Pompeii  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  Good- 
rich Court,  Herefordshire.'  The  perforations  for 
the  lining  and  exterior  border  are  visible  along  its 
edge.  A  side  and  a  front  view  of  it  are  presented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  fished  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.'  Among  the  mate- 
rials used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt  (iriAof'") 
and  sponge." 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
vras  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment {u(j>a?.6v  T£  K.ai  u?i.o<pov").  In  this  state  it  was 
probably  used  in  hunting  (galea  venatorid^^),  and  was 
called  Karalro^,'-*  in  Latin  Cl'do.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by  Dio- 
mede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in  the 
collection  at  Goodrich  Court."  The  additions  by 
which  the  external  appearance  of  the  helmet  was 
varied,  and  which  served  both  for  ornament  and 
protection,  were  the  following : 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  from  the 
top  (^aAof")  or  the  sides,  and  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  four  (d/i^^^a/lof,  (Jipu/lof,"  Tcrpu^a^of"). 
The  ij>dXo(  was  often  an  emblematical  figure,  refer- 
ring to  the  character  of  the  wearer.  Thus,  in  the 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Ath- 
ens, she  bore  a  sphinx  on  the  top  of  her  helmet, 
and  a  griffon  on  each  side." 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  (^crista,  ^o^of  ^°),  which  was 
often  of  horsehair  {mirovpi^  ImrnSdacta  ;"  Uijiav  i6- 
eipat ;"  hirsuta  juba"),  and  made  so  as  to  look  impo- 
sing and  terrible,"  as  well  as  handsome"  (ei/lo^oc"). 
In  the  Roman  army  the  crest  served  not  only  for 
ornament,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  cen- 
turions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance." 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Sprengel  ad  Dioscor.,  ii.,  28.) — 2. 
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A.,>.,  in.)— 12.  (II.,  I.,  258.)— 13.  (C.  Nep.,  Dat.,  iii.,  2.)— 14. 
(Hmii.,  II.,  I.  c.)— 15.  (Skelton,  I.  c.)— 16.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  362.) 
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316.)— 21.  (Horn.,  U.,  II.  cc.)— 22.  (Thenor.,  xxii.,  186.)— 23. 
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3.  The  two  cheek-pieces  {buccula,'  vapayvati. 
6e('),  which  were  attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges, 
so  as  to  be  lifted  up  and  down.  They  had  buttons 
or  ties  at  their  extremities  for  fastening  the  hel- 
met on  the  head." 

4.  The  beaver  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  av2.Cimg  rpvijidXua  i. 
e.,  the  perforated  beaver.*  The  gladiators  wore 
helmets  of  this  kind,'  and  specimens  of  them,  not 
unlike  those  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii. 

Woodcuts  illustrative  of  these  four  classes  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  simple  cap  or  morion  occur  at  p  26 
27,  94,  95,  133,  268,  332, 381, 429.  The  five  follow- 
ing helmets,  more  highly  ornamented,  are  selected 
from  antique  gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  size  of 
the  originals. 


♦PAAEOS  ASTHPIA.S  (yaXeo^  aaTr/ptof),  a  spe- 
cies of  Fish,  either  a  variety  of  the  Squalus  Muste- 
lus,  or  else  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  Squalus  Canicu- 
la.' 

♦TAAEOS  KTQN  (yaJ^eoi  Kvav),  the  Squalus  Ga- 
Icus,  L.,  or  Tope.  It  is  a  very  voracious  specie! 
of  Shark,  and  its  flesh  has  an  offensive  smell.' 

*rAAE02  AEI02  (yaleof  Atloc),  a  species  of 
Fish,  the  Squalus  Muslelus,  L.,  or  Smooth  Hound,  oi 
Smooth  Shark  of  Pennant.  MusLdus  is  the  Latin 
translation  of  yalm^,  and  generic  for  the  Squali. 

♦TAAEOS  POAIOS  (yaXeog  'Pociiof),  a  variety  of 
the  Accipcnser  Sturio,  or  Sturgeon.' 

GALERUS.     ( Vid.  Coma,  p.  293.) 

♦GALIOPSIS  (yaXLojiig),  a  plant,  of  which  the 
following  description  is  given  by  Dioscorides ;" 
"  The  whole  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  resem- 
bles the  nettle  ;  but  its  leaves  are  smoother,  and 
considerably  fetid  when  rubbed ;  its  flowers  are 
small  and  purplish."  "  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "whether  this  description  applies 
better  to  the  Galiopsis  Telrahit  (common  Hemp-net- 
tle), or  to  the  Lamium  purpurcum  (Red  Dead-nettle). 
Bauhin  prefers  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  commentators  acknowledge 
it  as  the  former,  although  it  appears  to  me  not  in- 
applicable. Sibthorp,  however,  has  fixed  on  a  plant 
different  from  either,  namely,  the  Scrofularia  fcn- 
grina,  or  Nettle-leaved  Figwort.  I  am  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  it."" 

♦GALIUM  (yiT^wv),  the  Galium  Verum,  or  Yellow 
Bedstraw.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  ya>-a, 
"  milk,"  because  the  plant  was  used  instead  of  run- 
net  to  curdle  milk.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Samos 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Galium  Vcrrucosum 
is  the  u-Kapivr)  of  Dioscorides." 

G.\LLI  was  the  name  of  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  from  Phrygia 
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(B.C.  204').  The  Galli  were,  according  to  an  an- 
cient custom,  always  castrated  {spadones,  semimares, 
semiviri,  nee  viri  nee  famina),  and  it  would  seem 
that,  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism,  they  perform- 
ed this  operation  on  themselves."  In  their  wild, 
enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  resembled 
the  Corybantes,^  and  even  went  farther,  inasmuch 
as  in  their  fury  they  mutilated  their  own  bodies.* 
They  seem  to  have  been  always  chosen  from  a  poor 
and  despised  class  of  people ;  for,  while  no  other 
priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  Galli  {famuli  Idaa 
mains)  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  certain  days." 
The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  archigal- 
lus.'  The  origin  of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain  : 
according  to  Festus,'  Ovid,'  and  others,  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia,  which  flow- 
ed near  the  temple  of  Gybele,  and  the  water  of 
which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons  who  drank 
of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness  that  they  castra- 
ted themselves.'  The  supposition  of  Hieronymus" 
that  Galli  was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had 
been  given  to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order 
to  show  their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfound- 
ed, as  the  Romans  must  have  received  the  name 
from  Asia  or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Sui- 
das"  informs  us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common 
noun  for  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  gallare, 
which  signifies  to  rage  {insanire,  bacchari),  and 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Varro"  and 
in  the  Antholog.  Lat.,  tom.  i.,  p.  34,  ed.  Burmann. 

*GALLUS  {aJiiKTup  or  aXeKrpvdv),  the  Cock. 
"  There  are  few  facts  in  natural  history,"  observes 
Griffith,  "  so  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  as 
to  point  out  the  places  which  the  species  of  oar 
common  cock  inhabited  at  first  in  its  state  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  Our  common  cock,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Temminck,  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  Jago  Cock  {Gallus  Giganteus),  a  very  large 
wild  species,  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  from  the  species  Bankiva,  another  primitive 
cock,  found  in  the  forests  of  Java.  If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing,  the  temperate  climes  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  of  Europe  did  not  in  ancient 
times  possess  the  cock  in  a  wild  state,  we  must  as- 
cend to  the  earliest  epoch  of  navigation,  and  pre- 
sume the  domestication  of  this  useful  bird  to  date 
from  those  remote  periods.  Under  the  reign  of  that 
great  prince,  who  ruled  with  so  much  glory  over  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  peacock  constituted  an  acquisi- 
tion worthy  of  being  enumerated  in  the  hst  of  riches 
imported  into  Judaea  by  his  adventurous  fleets.  As 
this  discovery  of  the  peacock  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  it  cannot  be  deemed  very  extraordinary 
that  the  cock,  which  inhabits  the  same  countries  as 
that  bird,  should  about  the  same  time  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Hebrews.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cock,  as  well  as  the 
peacock,  has  been  transported  by  man  into  the  dif- 
feient  countries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  a  state  of  domestication." — Mention 
is  made  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  Barpaxo- 
fivofiaxta  of  Homer.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  the  poem  is  genuine,  this  would  be  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  domestic  fowl  occurring  in  the  Greek 
writers.  As,  however,  all  the  other  eariy  poets  are 
silent  in  relation  to  this  bird.  Knight  founds  on  this 
circumstance  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  in  question.  He  admits,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  representation  of  the  cock  ap- 
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ib.,  xxii.,  2.— Ilerodian.,  i.,  11.)  — 10.  (Cap.  OseK,  4.)  — 11.  (s. 
»)-12    (p.  273,  ed.  Bip.)  '  ^ 


pears  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  people  ol  Samo- 
thrace  and  Himera  at  least  six  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Athenasus  cites  a  passage  from  a 
Greek  writer  named  Menodotus,  in  which  the  cock 
is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Persia ;  and  in  another 
part  of  his  work  he  quotes  from  Cratinus,  who  calLs 
the  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Aristophanes  also  styles 
the  domestic  fowl  a  bird  of  Persian  origin  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Aves.  Beck,  liowever,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  cock  was 
called  Persian  from  the  resemblance  of  its  comb  to 
the  Persian  covering  for  the  head ;  but  the  passage 
cited  by  Athenaeus  from  Menodotus  assigns  a  much 
more  probable  reason.  —  Cock-fighting  became  in 
time  a  favourite  amusement  among"  the  Greeks. 
Pliny  says  that  battles  of  this  kind  were  annually  ex- 
hibited at  PergamUs,  in  the  same  manner  as  com 
bats  of  gladiators.  Cock-fights  were  also  repre- 
sented by  the  Greeks  on  coins  and  cut  stones. 
Various  means  were  also  employed  to  increase  the 
irritability  and  courage  of  these  birds.  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  speak  of  a  plant  named  adiantum  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Garlic  was  also  given, 
as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon. — The  following  singu- 
lar description  of  the  cock  is  given  by  Pliny :  "  Af- 
ter the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  which  Nature 
has  furnished  to  arouse  us  from  our  matin  slum 
bers,  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  stars,  and  every  three  hours 
they  indicate  by  their  crowing  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recall 
us  loudly  to  our  cares  and  labours.  They  do  not 
suffer  the  daybeara  to  surprise  us  without  timely 
warning.  Their  crowing  announces  the  hour  of 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  is  announced  by 
the  clapping  of  their  wings.  Each  farmyard  haf 
its  peculiar  king ;  and  among  these  monarchs,  as 
among  princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  They  appear  to  comprehend  the  design 
of  those  weapons  with  which  their  feet  are  armed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  rivals  to  perish  in 
the  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triumph  and  proclaims  his  suprema- 
cy :  the  other  retreats  and  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  com- 
manding; he  walks  with  head  erect  and  elevated 
crest.  Alone  of  all  birds,  he  habitually  looks  up  to 
the  sky,  raising  at  the  same  time  his  curved  and 
scythe-formed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion 
himself,  that  most  intrepid  of  anhnals.  Some  of 
these  birds  seem  actually  born  for  nothing  but  war- 
fare and  battles  ;  some  'have  rendered  the  countries 
which  produced  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  to  those 
from  Melos  and  Chalcis — birds  truly  worthy  of  the 
homage  they  receive  from  the  Roman  purple  1 
Their  repasts  are  solemn  presages  ;  they  regulate 
daily  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or 
close  to  them  their  dwellings.  They  prescribe  re 
pose  or  movement  to  the  Roman  fasces  ;  they  com- 
mand or  prohibit  battles  ;  they  have  announced  all 
the  victories  gained  throughout  the  universe  ;  in  a 
word,  they  lord  it  over  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims.  Their  pro- 
longed n(Jtes  in  the  evening,  and  at  extraordinary 
hours,  constitute  presages.  By  crowing  all  nighi 
long,  they  announced  to  the  Boeotians  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  :  thus  did  the  di- 
viners interpret  it,  because  this  bird  never  crows 
when  he  is  conquered."' — The  cock  was  sacred  to 
Mars,  on  account  of  its  courageous  spirit  and  pug- 


1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  Tol  viii ,  p  170,  &c.) 
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r.acious  habits  ;  and  also  to  JEsculapius,  to  Night, 
anil  to  the  Lares.  It  was  sacred  to  these  last  on 
account  of  its  vigilant  qualities. — It  remains  but  to 
add,  that  the  aXeKTpvav  'IvSiKof  of  .lElian  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  one  of  the  larger  Gallinaceae 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  Meleagris  Galliparo, 
although,  as  Adams  remarks,  Barrington  and  others 
contend  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America.' 

GAME'LIA  (ya/irjUa).  The  demes  and  phratries 
of  Attica  possessed  various  means  to  prevent  in- 
truders from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  ( Vid. 
DiAPSEPHisis.)  Among  other  regulations,  it  was 
ordained  that  every  bride,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
should  be  introduced  by  her  parents  or  guardians  to 
the  phratria  of  her  husband  {yafnjXiav  iirep  yvvalKog 
tiafipeiv').  This  introduction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phra- 
tores,  which  were  called  yajiriXia.^  The  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  phratries,  and  this 
enrolment  was  also  called  yajkrfKia.  The  presents 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the 
phratores,  and  the  phratores,  in  return,  made  some 
offerings  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride.* 
The  acceptance  of  the  presents,  and  the  permission 
to  enrol  the  bride  in  the  registers  of  the  phratria, 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  she  was  con- 
sidered a  true  citizen,  and  that,  consequently,  her 
children  would  have  legitimate  claims  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.' 

Tajuflda  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropohs,  where  the  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behalf 

The  plural,  ya\n{)daL,  was  used  to  express  wed- 
ding solemnities  in  general.' 

GAMOS.     [Vii.  Marriage,  GKfEK.) 

GAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM,  a  kind 
of  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  one  side  very  woolly, 
and  was  used  to  cover  tables,'  beds,'  and  by  persons  to 
wrap  themselves  up  after  taking  a  bath,'"  or  in  gen- 
eral to  protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold." 
It  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.'"  It  came 
in  use  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus,'' and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it  made  of  the 
finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
gausapum  seems,  however,  sometimes  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of  having  one  side 
more  woolly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same.'*  As  Martial'^  calls  it  gausapa  quadrata,  we 
nave  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
it  was  always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be 
used,  a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth." 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  thick  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors."  Persius" 
also  applies  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  thick 
and  full  beard. 

GENESIA.     (Yid.  Funus,  p.  458.) 

♦GENISTA,  Spanish  Broom,  or  Sparlium  junce- 
tm,  L.  It  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  peasants  weave  baskets  of  its  slender 
branches.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  last  long, 
and  are  agreeable  to  bees.  Pliny  says  it  was  used 
in  dyeing,  but  he  means  the  Genista  tindoria,  called 


!.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.  liAfKrup.)  —  2.  {Isxus,  Do  Pyrrh. 
hired.,  p.  62,  65,  &c.  —  Id.,  Do  Ciron.  hurod.,  p.  208.  —  De- 
mosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1312  and  1320.)— 3.  (Suidas,  s.  v.— Schol. 
ad  Dem  ,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1312.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  in.,  3.— Id. 
ib.,  viu.,  9,  28.)— 5.  (Hem.,  Polit.  Antiq.,  i  100,  n.  1.)  — 6. 
(Suidas,  8.  V.  ITporActa.) — 7.  (Lycophron  ap.  Etyra.  M.,  s.  t.) 
—8.  (Herat.,  Sat.,  II.,  II.— Lucil.  ap.  Priscian.,  ix.,  870.)— 9. 
(Mart.,  xiT.,  147.)— 10.  (Petron.,  28.)— II.  (Seneca,  Epist.,  53.) 
12.  (Drill,  A.  A.,  ii.,  300.)— 13.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  viii.,  48.)— 14. 
(Mart.,  jiv.,  138.)— 15.  (liy.,  152.)— 16.  ( Vii.  Bottiger,  Sabina, 
u.,  p.  102.)— 17.  (Pers.,  Sat.,  ri.,  46.)— 18.  (Sat.,  iv.,  38.) 
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by  some  Wood -wax  and  Green -weed.  Martyn 
thinks  that  the  Spanish  Broom  might  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.' 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  element 
as  the  Latin  genfis  and  g\,gn,o,  and  as  the  Greek 
yivfii,  yi-yv-o/iu,  &.C.,  and  it  primarily  signifies  ira. 
But  the  word  has  numerous  significations,  which 
have  either  a  very  remote  connexion  with  this  its 
primary  notion,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Gens  sometimes  sign&ies  a  whole  political  com- 
munity, as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campanorum, 
&c. ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  application 
of  the  term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  oi 
stock  is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality 
of  persons  distinguished  from  other  totahties  by 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers  among 
themselves  only.  Cicero"  speaks  of  "  Gentes  uni- 
verscR  in  civitatem  receptee,  ut  Sabinorum,  Vohcorum, 
Hernicorum."  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning 
of  gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  people 
with  reference  to  their  territorial  Hmits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  jus 
gentium  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in  the 
Roman  constitution.  Cicero'  has  preserved  a  defi- 
nition of  gentiles  which  was  given  by  Scaevola  the 
pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference  to  the  time, 
must  be  considered  complete.  Those  were  gentiles, 
according  to  Scffivola,  (1)  who  bore  the  same  name, 
(2)  who  were  bom  of  freemen  (ingenui),  (3)  none 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  slave,  and,  (4)  who 
had  suffered  no  capitis  diminutio.  This  definition 
contains  nothing  which  shows  a  common  bond  of 
union  among  gentiles,  except  the  possession  of  a 
common  name  ;  but  those  who  had  a  common  name 
were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three  other  conditions  con- 
tained in  this  definition  were  not  applicable  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  gentilis  by  Festus : 
"  That  is  called  Gens  JElia  which  is  eomposeJ 
(conjicitur)  of  many  familiae.  Gentihs  is  both  one 
who  is  of  the  same  stock  (genus)  and  one  who  is 
called  by  the  same  name  (simili  nomiTie),  as  Cincius 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my 
name."  "  Gentilis  dicilur  et  ex  eodcm  genere  ortus, 
et  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellaiur."  The  second  et 
is  sometimes  read  ut,  which  is  manifestly  not  the 
right  reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if 
the  words  "  ul  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur"  are 
to  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  "  ex  eodem  genere 
ortus,"  as  they  must  be  if  ui  is  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  name  is  viewed  as  (^ 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  commin 
kin,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  common  name  include  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  com- 
mon name;  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

Me  cannot  conclude  anything  more  from  the  cm- 
ficitur  of  Festus  than  that  a  gens  contained  several 
familiae,  or  that  several  familise  were  comprehended 
under  one  gens.  According  to  the  definition,  per- 
sons of  the  same  genus  (kin)  were  gentiles,  and  also 
persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles.  If  Festus 
meant  to  say  that  all  persons  of  the  same  genus 
and  all  persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles,  his 
statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the 
pontifex  ;  for  persons  might  be  of  the  same  genus, 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  either 
by  adoption,  or  adrogation,  or  by  emancipation :  in 
all  these  cases  the  genus  would  remain,  for  the  na.t- 
ural  relationship  was  not  affected  by  any  change  in 

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  niiii.,  5.— Vitg.,  Gcorg.,  ii.,  12.— Martyn 
ad  loo.)— a.  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  13.)— 3.  (Top.,  6.) 
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me  juristical  status  of  a  person :  in  the  cases  of 
adoption  and  adrogation  ttie  name  would  be  lost,  in 
the  case  of  emancipation  it  would  be  retaiued.  If 
the  definition  of  Festus  means  that  among  those  of 
the  same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles,  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  absolute- 
ly triie.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difiiculty  ;  for  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  gen 
eral  characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other 
conditions  which  were  equally  essential. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  always  characterized 
by  the  termination  ia,  as  Julia,  Cornelia,  Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
his  famiUa  {md.  Famii.ia),  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  (furiosus)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged  to 
the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  of  the  jus  gentilitium  or  jus 
gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  property 
of  intestates  who  had  no  agnati.  A  notable  exam- 
ple of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the  Claudii 
and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  In  a  difficult  passage  of 
Cicero.'  The  Marcelli  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
an  intestate  son  of  one  of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of 
their  familia  {stirpe) ;  the  Claudii  claimed  the  same 
by  the  gentile  rights  (genie).  The  Marcelli  were 
plebeians,  and  belonged  to  the  patrician  Claudian 
gens.  Niebuhr  observes  that  this  claim  of  the 
Claudii  is  inconsistent  with  Cicero's  definition,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could 
be  a  gentilis ;  and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is, 
Scffivola)  must  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
his  definition.  But  it  must  be  observed,  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might,  as  such,  have 
claims  against  them  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  descend- 
ants of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It  _  would 
seem  as  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend  the"ir  sup- 
posed patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  the  sons 
of  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the  gens ;  for  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  of  a 
freedman  only,  who  died  intestate  and  without 
heirs,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
son  of  a  freedman.  The  question  might  be  this  : 
whether  the  law,  in  the  case  supposed,  gave  the 
hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a  right  paramount 
to  the  patronal  right.  It  may  be  that  the  Marcelli 
as  being  included  in  the  Claudia  gens,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  they 
really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  those  of  the 
gens.  Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  ple- 
beian Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles  what  they  lost 
as  patroni,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  hereditas 
which  came  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the  gen- 
tiles, \vhich  must  mean  the  heads  of  familis.  This 
may  be  so ;  at  least,  we  must  conceive  that  the 
hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens :  Caesar  is  said" 
to  have  been  deprived  of  his  gentilitise  hereditates. 
Ill  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case  which, 
in  every  civUized  country,  is  provided  for  by  posi- 
tive law ;  that  is,  the  right  to  the  property  of  a  per- 
son who  dies  without  having  disposed  of  it,  or  leaving 
those  whom  the  law  recognises  as  entitled  to  it. 
The  gens  had  thus  a  relation  to  the  gentiles  sim- 
ilar  to  that  which  subsists  in  modern  states  between 

1.  'De  Orat.,  i.,  39.)-2.  (Sueton.,  JuJ.,  I.) 
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the  sovereign  power  and  persons  dying  intestate 
and  without  heirs  or  next  of  kin.  The  mode  in 
which  such  a  succession  was  applied  by  the  gens 
was  probably  not  determined  by  law  ;  and  as  the 
gens  was  a  kind  of  juristical  person,  analogous  to 
the  community  of  a  civitas,  it  seems  not  unliiiely 
that  origindly  inheritances  accrued  to  the  gens  as 
such,  and  were  common  property.  The  gens  must 
have  had  some  common  property,  such  as  sacella, 
&c.  It  would  be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such, 
was  in  the  course  of  time  distributed  among  the 
members,  which  would  easily  take  place  when  the 
familias  included  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small 
number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  (sacra  gcntilitia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth,  adop- 
tion, or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from  the 
observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into  an- 
other of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scasvola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  (sacra).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated  per- 
son who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gens  must 
have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia,  and  so 
must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens.  Such 
a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  its 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rights,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The  gentile 
rights  were,  in  fact,  implied  in  the  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamilias  had  a  gens.  Consequently,  he 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  the  rights 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  his 
adopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adrogation,  the  ad- 
rogated person  renounced  his  gens  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also  be  expressed 
by  the  term  "  sacra  detestari,"  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in  such  case,  adro- 
gatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  father,  correspond- 
ed to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the  part  of  the  adroga- 
ted son.  This  detestatio  sacrorum  is  probably  the 
same  thing  as  the  sacrorum  alienatio  mentioned  by 
Cicero.'  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look 
after  the  due  observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  not  lost.'  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  (sacellum)  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacra  gentilitia,  which  were  per- 
formed at  stated  times.  The  sacra  gentilitia,  as 
already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the  members  of 
a  gens  a.s  such.  The  sacra  privata  were  a  charge 
on  the  property  of  an  individual ;  the  two  kinds  of 
sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  old 
Roman  constitution,  the  gentes  were  subdivisions 
of  the  curiae  analogous  to  the  curiae,  which  were 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
curiae,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  gentes  in 
each  tribe,  and  three  hundred  in  the  three  tribes 
Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this 
original  distribution  of  the  population  into  tribes 
curiae,  and  gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessary kinship  among  those  families  which  belong. 
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ed  to  a  gtns,  any  laore  than  among  those  families 
which  belonged  to  one  curia. 

We  linow  nothing  historically  of  the  organization 
of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new  politi- 
cal bodies  have  been  organized  out  of  the  materials 
of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless  to  conjec- 
ture vhat  was  the  original  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  We  must  lake  the  tradition  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  tradition  is  not,  that  familiae 
related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes,  that 
tliese  gentes  were  formed  into  curiae,  that  these  cu- 
ri«e  were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves  the 
notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic  by  the 
aggregation  of  families  into  unities,  and  by  farther 
combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tradition 
is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever  manner 
formed),  and  of  the  divisions  of  them  into  smaller 
parts.  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens.  No 
farther  division  is  made,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
prised in  it.  According  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Roman  law,  the  individuals  arrange  them- 
selves into  familiffi  under  their  respective  patres- 
familiae.  It  follows,  that  if  the  distribution  of  the 
people  was  effected  by  a  division  of  the  larger  into 
smaller  parts,  there  could  be  no  necessary  kin  among 
the  familiae  of  a  gens ;  for  kinship  among  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  could  only  be  effected  by  select- 
ing kindred  familias,  and  forming  them  into  a  gens. 
If  the  gens  was  the  result  of  subdivision,  the  kin- 
ship of  the  original  members  of  such  gens,  when- 
ever it  existed,  must  have  been  accidental. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familiae  originally 
included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminu- 
tio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  definition 
of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to  comprehend  a 
supposed  kinship  among  the  original  members  of 
the  gens.  The  word  gens  itself  would  also  favour 
such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the  word  genus 
seems  to  be  often  used  in  the  same  sense.'  This 
notion  of  kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  members  of  the  gens  being  distin- 
guished by  a  common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &c. 
But  many  circumstances  besides  that  of  a  common 
origin  may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gen- 
tiles ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  nothing  more  strange 
in  all  the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  than 
there  being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of 
a  curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense)  alone 
had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to  have  a 
gens  were  synonymous ;  and  thus  we  find  the  ex- 
pressions gens  and  patricii  constantly  united.  Yet 
it  appears,  as  m  the  case  already  cited,  that  some 
gentes  contained  plebeian  familiae,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured had  their  origin  in  marriages  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  before  there  was  connubium 
between  them.  When  the  lex  was  carried  which 
established  connubium  between  the  plebs  and  the 
patres,  it  was  alleged  that  this  measure  would  con- 
lound  the  gentile  rights  (jura  gentium').  Before 
this  connubium  existed,  if  a  gentilis  married  a  wom- 
an not  a  gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could 
not  be  gentiles ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  family  might  be 
gentile  without  the  gentile  privileges.     Such  mar- 
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riages  would,  in  effect,  introduce  confusion  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased  by 
giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man  and  a 
woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  of  connubi- 
um  ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to  give  the 
children  the  gentilitas  of  their  father.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to  give 
the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livy,'  which 
is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle  of  Roman'law, 
"patrem  sequuntur  liberi,"  and  the  children  of  a 
plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian.  Before  the 
passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  pa- 
trician woman  married  out  of  her  gens  (e  gente,  e 
patribus  enupsit),  it  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  that 
the  children  of  such  marriage  were  not  in  the  power 
of  their  father,  and,  it  seems  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, not  Roman  citizens.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  Ro- 
man law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a  patrician  woman 
before  there  was  connubium  between  them  ;  for  if 
there  was  no  connubium,  there  was  no  legal  mar- 
riage, and  the  offspring  were  not  citizens,  which  is 
the  thing  complained  of  by  Canuleius.'  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  how  such  marriages  will  account  for 
plebeian  familiae  being  contained  in  patrician  gentes, 
unless  we  suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gen- 
tile man  and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of 
the  father,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  moiher, 
they  were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain, considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  But  if 
this  be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  children 
of  a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  \ 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent  fel- 
lows in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens  ;  but  this  as- 
sertion is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
words  Totif  -yivu  vpoa^Kovra;  of  Dionysius,'  which 
have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  meaning.  What- 
ever probability  there  may  be  in  the  assumption  of 
Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the  passage  above  cited, 
and  one  or  two  other  passages,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as.  a  thing  demonstrated. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  sen- 
ate by  the  first  Tarquin.  These  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Luceres,  the  third  and  inferini 
tribe,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gentes  of  this  tribe 
being  called  Minores  by  way  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  older  gentes,  Majores,  of  the  Ramnes  and 
Titles,  a  distinction  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  nominal.  {Vid.  Sen.4tus.)  See  the  cu 
rious  letter  of  Cicero  to  Psetus.* 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  meant 
by  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  curiae, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tullus  Hostilius 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Servilii,  and  others  among 
the  Patricii,  and,  consequently,  among  the  curiae. 
The  Claudii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  said,* 
were  received  among  the  patricii  alter  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kmgs.  A  recent  writer  (Goettling)  at- 
tempts to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming,  ac- 
cording to  his  interpretation  of  Dionysius,'  a  divis- 
ion of  the  curiae  into  ten  decuria;,  and  by  the  farther 
assumption  of  an  indefinite  number  of  gentes  in 
each  decuria.  Consistently  with  this,  he  assumes 
a  kinship  among  the  members  of  the  same  gtns, 
according  to  which  hypothesis  the  several  patrcs- 
familiae  of  such  gens  must  have  descended,  or 
claimed  descent,  from  a  common  ancestor.  Thus 
the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more  than  aggregates 
of  kindred  families ;  and  it  must  have  been  contrived, 
in  making  the  division  into  decuriae,  that  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  (thus  understood)  must  have 
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Been  included  in  the  same  decuria.  But  to  assume 
this  is  nothing  more  than  to  say  that  the  political 
system  was  formed  by  beginning  with  aggregations 
of  famiUes  ;  for  if  the  ultimate  political  division, 
the  decuriae,  was  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes 
(thus  understood),  such  arrangement  could  only  be 
effected  by  making  aggregation  of  families  the  basis 
of  the  political  system,  and  then  ascending  from 
them  to  deciirise,  from  decuriffi  to  curia?,  and  from 
curiee  to  tribes ;  a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent 
vnth  saying  that  the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  de- 
juriae,  for  this  mode  of  expression  implies  that  the 
curiae  were  formed  before  the  decuriae.  But  the  in- 
troduction 3f  :aew  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the 
hypothesis  if  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  divis- 
ion. If  the  number  was  originally  hmited,  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  wbich  was  always  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rule  of 
limitation  was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens 
was  introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to 
the  old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  head  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers.  And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  head 
[gcnlis  princeps),  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  (co-optati)  by  the  patres  among 
the  patrieii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
this  immigrating  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
gens.'  Accordmg  to  the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius 
received  a  tract  of  land  for  his  clients  on  the  Anio, 
and  a  piece  of  burying-ground,  under  the  Capitol,  was 
given  to  him  by  the  state  (puhlice).  According  to 
the  original  constitution  of  a  gens,  the  possession 
of  a  common  burying-place,  and  the  gentile  right 
to  interment  therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile 
sacra. ^ 

It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill  un- 
derstood ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan- 
ges in  the  constitution,  and  the  extinction  of  so 
many  ancient  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gentiliti- 
um  were  nearly  effaced.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
words  gens  and  familia  are  used  indifferently  by 
later  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distinguishes 
them.  The  "  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the  sacra  Ser- 
vilia;  familiae  ;  Macrobius  of  the  sacra  familiae  Clau- 
diae,  -•Emdiae,  Julias,  Cornelias ;  and  an  ancient  in- 
scription mentions  an  .^Edituus  and  a  Sacerdos  Ser- 
giae  familiae,  though  those  were  all  well-known  an- 
cient gentes,  and  these  sacra,  in  the  more  correct 
•language  of  the  older  writers,  would  certainly  have 
been  called  sacra  gentilitia.'" 

In  the  time  of  Gains  (the  age  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.* 
Thus  an  ancient  institution,  which  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  old  constitution,  and  was  long 
held  together  by  the  conservative  power  of  religious 
rites,  gradually  lost  its  primitive  character  in  the 
ehanges  which  circumstances  impressed  on  the  form 
uf  the  Roman  state,  and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
been  purposely  neglected,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
acuteness  both  by  Niebuhr'  and  by  Maiden.* 

The  views  of  Goettling  are  contained  in  his  Ges- 
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chichte  der  Rom.  Staatsverfassung,  Halle,  1840.  See 
also  Savigny,  Zeitschrift,  ii.,  p.  380,  &c.,  and  Unter- 
holzner,  Zeilschrift,  v.,  p.  119. 

♦GENTIA'NA  {■yevTi.avd),  Gentian,  or  Bilter- 
wort,  deriving  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of 
lUyricum,  who  first  discovered  its  properties.  All 
the  plants  of  the  family  of  Gentianacea;  are  most  use- 
ful in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  pure,  intense  hitter 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  the  best 
kind  of  Gentian  was  obtained  from  Illyricum.  It 
was  found  also  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
in  moist  grounds.'  According  to  modern  botanical 
writers,  the  gentianaceous  plants  are  found  chiefly 
in  mountainous  situations,  "  where  they  breathe  a 
pure  and  rarefied  air,  are  exposed  to  bright  light 
during  the  short  summers  of  such  regions,  and, 
although  fixed  during  winter  in  places  intensely 
cold,  yet  are  so  well  prepared  to  resist  it  by  the 
warmth  of  their  summer,  and  so  much  protected  by 
the  snow  which  covers  them,  as  to  suffer  no  injury." 
The  yevTtavu  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Genliana  lulea. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and  which  is  adopted  by  Adams,  though 
Sprengel  remains  undecided.' 
GENTILES.  {Yii.  Gens.) 
GENTFLITAS.  {Vii.  Gens.) 
GEO'MOROI  (yeu/iSpot,  Doric  yafiopoi)  is  the 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.'  This  class  was,  together  with  the  third, 
the  Stj/uovpyoi,  excluded  from  the  great  civil  and 
priestly  offices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
eupatrids,  so  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  two  inferior  classes.  We 
possess,  however,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  yiujio- 
poi  stood  to  the  two  other  classes.  The  name  may 
either  signify  independent  land-owners,  or  peasants 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The. 
yau/idpoi  have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been 
thought  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  I' 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  name  ycu/iopoi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states, 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  lat- 
ter only  ,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among  them  a 
considerable  number  of  freemen,  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands,*  but  had  by  their  birth  no  claims  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  political  distinctions  between  the  yeu/io- 
poi  and  the  Sriiuovpyol :  and  it  may  either  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  any  ori- 
ginally, that  they  gradually  vanished.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  Dionysius*  only  mentions 
two  classes  of  Atticans ;  one  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  the  plebeians.' 

In  Samos  the  name  yiufiopoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.'  In  Syracuse  the  aristocratical  party 
was  likewise  called  ycu/inpoi  or  ya/jopoi,  in  oppos' 
tion  to  the  dTj/ios.' 

GEPHURA.  {Vid  Bridge.) 
*GERA'NIUM  {yepaviov),  the  Geranium.  "  The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  flat  styles,  consolidated  round  a  long 
conical  beak."    From  the  resemblance  which  this 
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n6pai. — Valckenaer  ad  Herod.,  v.,  77.)^5.  (ii.,  8.) — 6.  (Tliirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  14.  —  Wachsmulh,  Hellcn.  AUer- 
thumsk.,  i.,  1,  p.  231,  ic— Platner,  BeitrSge,  &c.,  p.  19.— Titt- 
mann,  Griech.  Staatsv.,  p.  575,  &c.) — 7.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  21. — 
Plut.,  Quist.  Rom.,  p.  303.— MuUor,  Dor.,  iii.,  1,  4.)— 8.  (He- 
rod., vii.,  155,  —  Hesych.,  s.  v.  j-a^ipoi.— MiiUer,  Dor.,  iii.,  4,  4 
— Goller,  De  Situ  et  Orig.  Syracus.,  p.  9,  iSc.) 
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beak  bears  to  that  of  a  crane  (yepavoc)  arises  the 
name  of  the  order.  The  first  species  of  Dioscorides 
is  the  Geranium  tuberosum.  Sibthorp  found  this  in 
Crete,  occurring  very  frequently  among  the  stand- 
ing grain,  and  also  in  Arcadia.  The  second  species 
of  the  Greek  writer  is,  according  to  Bauhin,  the  Ge- 
ranium rotundifolium ;  but  Sprengel,  as  Adams  re- 
marks, is  undecided  between  it  and  the  Erodium 
malachoides.^  Pliny  states'  that  the  Geranium  was 
called  by  some  authors  Myrrhis,  by  others  Myrlis. 
In  this,  according  to  F^e,'  he  is  altogether  wrong, 
the  Myrrhis  of  Dioscorides  being  a  very  different 
plant.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  account  of  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  the  Geranium.  Pliny's  first 
species  is,  according  tr,  BiUerbeck,  the  G.  moscha- 
tum,  called  also  Circui'-t>  lum  moschatum.  The  mod- 
ern Greeks  call  it  fioaKoMxavov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  Argolis.' 

♦GER'ANOS  (yipavos),  the  Crane,  or  Ardea  Grus, 
L.  The  natural  history  of  the  common  Crane  is 
given  very  accurately  by  Aristotle  and  ^Uan.  Ho- 
mer alludes  to  the  autumnal  migration  of  cranes  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad ;  Oppian  mixes  togeth- 
er the  circumstances  of  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal migrations.'  "  The  Cranes,"  observes  Griffith, 
"  though  aborigines  of  the  North,  visit  the  temper- 
ate regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the 
South.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  alternate- 
ly from  both  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
named  them  equally  Birds  of  Scythia  and  Birds  of 
Libya.  As  they  were  accustomed  to  alight  in  large 
flocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
country  the  Pasture  of  the  Cranes.  Their  fabled 
combats  with  the  pigmies  are  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  quitting  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Orcades, 
Podolia,  Lithuania,  and  all  northern  Europe,  come 
in  the  autumnal  season,  and  settle  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  pass  thence  into  still 
more  southern  regions,  and,  returning  in  the  spring, 
bury  themselves  anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
North."  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  these  birds  has  led  many  of  the  commentators 
on  Anacreon  into  error.  The  poet,  in  one  of  his 
odes,  speaks  of  the  journeying  of  the  Crane  to  other 
climes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  spring.  This 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  departure  of  the 
bird  from  its  home,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  return  from 
southern  regions  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  departure  of  the  Cranes  for  the  North 
is  the  commencement  of  spring;  they  prefer  the 
summer  of  the  North,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature  appears  to  agree  with  them  best.  The 
clamorous  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  annual  mi- 
grations is  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentioned, 
Tirgil  has  the  following : 

*'  Quotes  sub  nubibus  atris 
StrymonitB  dant  signa  grues,  atquc  athera  tranant 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntque  Noios  clamore  secundo.^^ 
The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have,  from 
ancient  times,  been  regarded  as  presages  of  the 
weather,  and  indications  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture.   Their  cries  in  the  daytime  are  ominous  of 
rain.     More  noisy  clamours  announce  the  coming 
tempest ;  a  steady  and  elevated  flight  in  the  morn- 
ing forebodes  serene  weather ;  a  lower  flight,  or  a 
retreat  to  the  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  storm. 
Hence  Virgil,'  in  speaking  of  the  coming  tempest, 
obisrves, 

"  Ilium  surgcntem,  vallibus  imis 
AiriiB  fugcre  grues.'* 


1,  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  121. — Adams,  Append.,  b.  v.)— 2.   (H.  N., 
Tiri.,  11.)— 3.   (ad  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 4.    (BiUorhcck,  Flora  Classica, 
p.  175.)— 5.  (Horn.,  11.,  3,  3.— Oppjan,  Hal.,  i.,  620.— Adams, 
«ppeiid.,  s.  V.)— 6.  (Gcoi-.,  i.,  374-5.) 
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The  flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate ;  it  used  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  of  Rome, 
and  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  that  city.  The 
Crane  is  said  to  be  a  long-lived  bird.  The  philoso- 
pher Leonicus  Thomseus,  according  to  Paulug  Jo- 
vius,  kept  one  alive  for  forty  years.'" 

GERMA'NI.     (Vid.  CoGNATi.) 

GEROU'SIA  (yepovaia).  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  to  explain  the  functions  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Spartan  history,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five  ephors  ; 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  ephoralty  is  given  in  a 
separate  article  (vid.  Ephoei),  we  shall  confine  our 
inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  yipovre^  or  councillors, 
and  the  iKK\rinia,  or  assembly  of  Spartan  freemen. 

I.  The  Kings.  The  kingly  authority  of  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  con- 
fined to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus,  one  of 
the  Heracleid  leaders,  under  whom,  according  to 
the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia  was 
achieved.  To  him  were  born  twin  sons,  Eurysthe- 
nes  and  Procles ;  and  from  this  cause  arose  the 
diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sovereignty  being 
always  shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
families  which  claimed  descent  from  them :"  the 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was,  however,  grant- 
ed to  the  older  branch,  who  were  called  Agiads,  as 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Eurypontides,  from 
certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  brothers.' 
Such  was  the  national  legend  ;  but,  as  we  read  that 
the  sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle  was  procured  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  diarchy,*  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  improb- 
able that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  authority  by 
dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  the) 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certair 
religious  respect.'  The  honours  paid  to  them  were, 
however,  of  a  simple  and  heroic  character,  such  as 
a  Spartan  might  give  without  derogating  from  his 
own  dignity  or  forgetting  his  self-respect.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  kings  united  the  character  of 
priest  and  king,  the  priesthoods  of  Zeus  Uranius' 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  Zeus  being  filled  by  them ; 
and  that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high-priests, 
they  officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  state.'  Moreover,  they  were  amply 
provided  with  the  means  for  exercising  the  heroie 
virtue  of  hospitality  ;  for  this  purpose,  public  or  do- 
main lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  of 
the  perioeci,  or  provincial  subjects,  and  certain  per- 
quisites belonged  to  them  whenever  any  animal  was 
slain  in  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  kings  were  en- 
titled to  various  payments  in  kind  {waauv  ruv  avUv 
(Itto  tokov  xoipov),  that  they  might  never  be  in  want 
of  victims  to  sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
received,  twice  a  month  from  the  state,  an  Ip^iov 
reXetov,  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
then  served  up  at  the  royal  table.  Whenever,  also, 
any  of  the  citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  the  kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  hon- 
oured above  the  other  guests  :  a  double  portion  of 
food  was  given  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the 
libations  to  the  gods."    All  these  distinctions  are  of 


1.  (Griffith's  Cttvier,  vol.  viii.,  p.  476,  &c.)— 2.  (Herod.,  yi., 
52.)— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  35B.)— 4.  (Herod.,  l.c) 
—5.  (Xen.,  Do  Rep.  Lac,  c.  15.)— 6.  (Herod.,  vi.,  56.)— 7.  (Xen, 
Dc  Rep.  Lac.,  15.)— 8   (Herod.,  vi.,  57.) 
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a  simple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  far  as  tliey 
go,  prove  tliat  the.  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  distinc- 
tions' and  privileiEJS  granted  to  the  king  as  com- 
mander of  the  for  ;es  in  vpar,  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at 
home.  He  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  100  chosen 
men,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense :  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity 
as  many  victims  as  he  chose,  the  skins  and  backs 
of  which  were  his  perquisites  ;  and  he  was  assisted 
by  so  many  subordinate  officers,  that  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do  except  to  act  as  priest  and  strategus.' 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter.' The  former  event  was  signalized  by  a  remis- 
sion of  all  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
state  or  the  king ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
community.  There  was  a  general  mourning  for  ten 
days,  during  which  all  public  business  was  suspend- 
ed ;  horsemen  went  round  the  country  to  carry  the 
tidings,  and  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci,  or  pro- 
vincials, was  obliged  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  Spartans  and 
Helots,  and  their  wives,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  they  made  loud  lamentations,  and  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  the  deceased  king  as  superi- 
or to  those  of  all  his  predecessors.' 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very  limit- 
ed. In  fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed any ;  for,  though  they  presided  over  the  coun- 
cil of  yipovTEc  as  dpxaysTat,  or  principes  senatus, 
and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably  had  a  east- 
ing vote  (a  supposition  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  He- 
-odotus,  vi.,  57,  and  Thucydides,  i.,  20),  still  the 
f  oice  of  each  counted  for  no  more  than  that  of  any 
jther  senator :  when  absent,  their  place  was  sup- 
plied and  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  councillors 
»ho  were  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and  there- 
fcre  of  a  Ileracleid  family.  Still  the  kings  had  some 
mportant  prerogatives  ;  thus  they  had,  in  common 
with  other  magistrates,  the  right  of  addressing  the 
public  assembly ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  separate 
court  of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses  claimed  by  different  parties  : 
a  function  formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens, 
but  afterward  transferred  to  the  archon  eponymus.* 
They  also  appointed  the  four  "Pythians,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  as  messengers  to  consult  the  god 
at  Delphi.  Adoptions  also  took  place  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  they  held  a  court  in  all  cases  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads ;  probably 
in  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as  superintendents 
of  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.'  In  foreign 
affairs,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  considera- 
ble :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spar- 
tan forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  from 
among  the  citizens  persons  to  act  as  "  proxeni,"  or 
protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in  war ;  for 
after  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders  of  Laconia 
in  command  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un- 
limited. They  could  send  out  and  assemble  armies, 
despatch  ambassadors  to  collect  money,  and  refer 
those  who  applied  to  themselves  for  justice  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.'  Two 
ephors,  indeed,  accompanied  the  kings  on  their  ex- 
peditions, but  those  magistrates  had  no  authority 
tn  interfere  with  the  kings'  operations  :  they  simply 


1.  (Xen.,  De  Hep.  Lac,  14, 15.— Herod.,  vi.,  55.)— 2.  (Herod., 
ri.,  58.)— 3.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Herod.,  vi.,  57.)— 5.  (Miiller, 
Dor.,  w.,  6,  «  7.)— 6.  (Xen.,  De  Pep.  Lac,  13.— Thucyd  ,  v.,  60. 
-■Id  t  viii,,  5.) 
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watched  over  the  proceedings  of  the  army.'  More- 
over, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  on 
their  return  home,  accountable  for  their  conduct  as 
generals,'  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  of 
the  ephoral  authority.  Their  military  power,  also, 
was  not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for 
the  kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  comniunicatinj; 
with  the  authorities  at  home.'  In  former  times  thi! 
two  kings  had  a  joint  command ;  this,  however,  led 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  was  in  consequence 
passed,  that  for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings 
should  have  the  command  of  the  array  on  foreign 
expeditions.* 

II.  The  yepovaia,  or  Assembly  of  Elders.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  in 
other  Dorian  states,  just  as  a  jiovj,?!,  or  democrat- 
ical  council  was  an  element  of  most  Ionian  consti 
tutions. 

The  yepovaia  or  yepuvia  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members  :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  Tpixalut^,  or  thrice  divided.' 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  subdivided  into 
Mai,  also  called  (pparpLai,'  a  word  which  signifies  a 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  re- 
lationship, or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irre- 
spective of  any  such  connexion.  The  iibse  were, 
hke  the  yepovrec,  thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba 
was  represented  by  its  councillor :  an  inference 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  obae  at  least 
of  the  Hyllean  tribe  must  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Heracleids.  No  one  was  eligi- 
ble to  the  council  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,' 
and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly  of  an 
aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward  and  prite 
of  virtue,'  and  that  it  was  confined  to  men  of  d's- 
tinguished  character  and  station  (/ca/loi  KuyaSot). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  of 
electors;'  the  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ac- 
clamations, which  varied  in  intensity  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  wen 
given.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were  noted 
by  persons  in  an  adjoining  building,  who  could  judge 
of  the  shouting,  but  could  not  tell  in  whose  favour 
it  was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  have  been  most  applauded  was  declared 
the  successful  candidate.  The  different  competi- 
tors for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  their 
own  judgment,"  probably  always  from  the  i>6a,  to 
which  the  douncillor  whose  place  was  vacant  had 
belonged  ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life,  and  there- 
fore only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  hap- 
pen at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole  state  would 
be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors.  The  office 
of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only  for  life,  but 
also  irresponsible,"  as  if  a  previous  reputation  and 
the  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  integrity  and  moderation.  But 
the  councillors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristo- 
tle" tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  yepovaia  re- 
ceived bribes,  and  frequently  showed  partiality  in 
their  decisions. 


1.  (Xen.,  Lc.)— 2.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  C3.)— 3.  (Xen.,  HeU.,  ii.,  2 
12.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  3,  24.)— 4.  (Herod.,  v.,  57.)— 5.  (Od.,  »x.,  174  J 
—6.  (Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  5,  5  3.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Lyonrg.,-  26.)— 8 
(Anstot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  6,  15.— Demoslh.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  489.)— 9 
•(Pint.,  Lycurg.,  26.)  -10.  (Aristot.  Polit.,  ii.,  C,  1)  18.)— U 
(Arislot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  6  )-  12.  (1.  c.) 
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The  functions  ot  the  councillors  were  partly  de- 
liberative, partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees,'  which  were  to  be 
laid  before  tlie  popular  assembly,  so  that  the  impor- 
tant privilege  of  initiating  all  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment or  laws  was  vested  in  them.  As  a  criminal 
court  they  could  punish  with  death  and  civil  degra- 
dation (iiTifiiw'),  and  that,  too,  without  being  restrain- 
ed by  any  code  of  written  laws,^  for  which  national 
feeling  and  recognised  usages  would  form  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exercised, 
hke  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general  superin- 
tendence and  inspection  over  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  citizens  (arbitri  el  magistri  discipline  pub- 
licte^),  and  probably  were  allowed  "  a  kind  of  patri- 
archal authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  ancient 
usage  and  discipline."'  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
define  with  exactness  the  original  extent  of  their 
functions,  especially  as  respects  the  last-mentioned 
duty,  since  the  ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  council,  but  also  pos- 
sessed, in  very  early  times,  a  censorial  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent. 

III.  The  kKKTiTiaia,  or  Assembly  of  Sparlan  Freemen. 
This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su- 
preme authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  Its  original  position  at  Sparta 
is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra  or  ordinance  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhibits 
the  principal  features  of  the  Spartan  polity:  "Build 
a  temple,"  says  the  Pythian  god,  "  to  Hellanian 
Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena ;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
institute  thirty  obas ;  appoint  a  council  with  its 
princes  ;  call  an  assembly  {direUuCeiv)  between 
Babyca  and  Knakion,  then  make  a  motion  and  de- 
part ;  and  let  there  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
to  the  people"  (dd/zc)  6e  Kvptav  ^fiev  kgI  Kpdro^^). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed  to 
them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra :  "  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw"  (tov^  'jrpsa6vyEveag  xal  upxayira^ 
uKonTarijpaf  fifiev').  Plutarch'  interprets  these  words 
to  mean,  "  That  in  case  the  people  do  not  either  re- 
ject or  approve  in  toto  a  measure  proposed  to  them, 
the  kings  and  councillors  should  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly, and  declare  the  proposed  decree  to  be  in- 
valid." According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  some  verses  in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyr- 
taeus,  the  assembly  was  not  competent  to  originate 
any  measures,  but  only  to  pass  or  reject,  without 
modification,  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
proper  authorities  :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which 
almost  determined  the  character  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  and  justifies  the  words  of  Demosthenes, 
who  observed,'  that  the  yepovaia  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme  :  AeaTrdrri;  karl  ruv  ttoAAuv. 
All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  were  not 
labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise,  were  admiss- 
ible to  the  general  assembly,  or  dvella,'  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  Spartan  dialect ;  but  no  one  except 
public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings, 
addressed  the  people  without  being  specially  called 
upon."  The  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
question  to  the  vote."  Hence,  as  the  magistrates 
only  (Tu  Tclri  or  tipxai)  were  the  leaders  and  speak- 
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ers  of  the  assembly,  decrees  of  the  whole  people 
are  often  spoken  of  as  the  decision  of  the  authori- 
ties only,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  foreigc 
affairs.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  ephors  with 
the  assembly  is  shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  decrees  (iSo^e  toI(  cipdpoif  koI  t^  h- 
ulriaig.).  The  method  of  voting  was  by  acclama- 
tion ;  the  place  of  meeting  between  the  brook 
Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  thfc 
city,  and  enclosed.'  The  regular  assemblies  were 
held  every  full  moon  4  and  on  occasions  of  emer- 
gency, extraordinary  meetings  were  convened.' 

The  whole  people  alone  could  proclaim  "  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only."  With 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  '■  by  the 
votes  of  the  people ;  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them  ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and  all 
new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confirmed  by  them."^  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  Muller,  that  the  popular  assembly 
really  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legislative 
authority  at  Sparta,  but  it  was  so  hampered  and 
checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  so  that  the  government  of  the  state 
is  often  spoken  of  as  an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  kxKXTiaia  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  read  in  later  times  of  another,  called  the  small 
assembly,*  which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on 
occasions  of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens.  This  more  select  assemblj 
was  probably  composed  of  the  6/wioi,  or  superoi 
citizens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
state  {vid.  Eccletoi)  ;  and  if,  as  appears  to  ha\e  been 
the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently  than  the 
greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  additional 
restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter,' the  functions  of  which  must  have  often  been 
superseded  by  it.' 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide  a 
question  which  has  been  raised.  What  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  !  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would  at  once 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an  aris- 
tocracy of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering  people, 
or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conquered,  or  Aehai- 
ans,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons,  and  that 
•it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the  constitution 
of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popular  or  oligar- 
chical' Now  this,  indeed,  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  no 
less  true  that  the  Spartan  government  would  have 
been  equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even 
if  there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sover- 
eign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fact  is,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution, as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was  a  decided  de- 
mocracy, with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head  ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachment  of  the  ephors)  it  was 
a  limited  aristocracy  ,  that  is,  It  worked  as  if  the 
supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  it  as  such  are  briefly  "the 
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[eslramts  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  extensive 
powers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  for  life, 
their  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written  laws, 
of'paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,"  and 
other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  characteristic 
of  a  democracy.  Independent  of  which,  we  must 
remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  oli- 
garchical interest  in  Greece,  and  always  supported, 
as  at  Corcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarchical  party  in 
opposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was  aided  by 
Athens.  In  fact.  Dr.  Arnold  himself  observes,  that 
even  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering  people  among 
themselves,  the  constitution  was  far  less  popular 
t.Nan  at  Athens.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was 
completely  altered  in  character  by  the  usurpation 
of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
case,  that  Plato'  doubted  whether  the  government 
at  Sparta  might  hot  be  called  a  "  tyranny,"  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extensive  powers  of  the  ephoralty, 
though  it  was  as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any 
form  of  government  could  well  be  ;  and  yet,  he  adds, 
not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (;.  e.,  a  government  of 
the  dpioToi)  is  quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle," 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and 
their  conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  re- 
ceived this  name  because  it  had  many  oligarchical 
institutions,  such  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates 
were  choser  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  com- 
petent to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in  the 
following  observations  of  Aristotle  ;^  Some  affirm 
that  the  best  form  of  government  is  one  mixed  of 
all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise  tlie  Spartan 
constitution ;  for  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings,  an  oligarchy 
on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy  on 
account  of  the  ephors ;  but  others  say  that  the 
ephoralty  is  a  "tyranny,"  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public  tables  and  the  regulations  of  daily 
life  are  of  a  democratic  tendency. 

GERRA.     (Fid.  EcoLEsiA,  p.  SSij.) 

»GETEIUM  (y^Ttiov),  also  called  Gethyon  {y^dv- 
ov),  a  plant  to  he  referred  to  the  genus  Allium,  or 
Garlic,  but  the  particular  species  of  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined.' 

*GETHYLLIS  (yqevAXii),  most  probably  the 
same  as  the  preceding. 

*GEUM,  the  herb  Avens  or  Bennet,  the  Caryo- 
phyllala  vulgaris,  L.  The  French  term  is  Benoite, 
the  German  Benedictwurz.  It  grows  in  shady, 
woody  grounds.  The  root  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  was  prescribed  by  the  ancient  physicians  not 
only  in  affections  of  the  breast  and  side,  but  also  in 
cases  of  dyspepsy.' 

*GINGID'IUM  iyr/yiSiov),  according  to  Knellius 
and  Stephens,  a  species  of  Chervil.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  controverted  by  Matthiolus  andBauhin. 
Adams  makes  it  the  Daucus  Gingidium,  a  variety 
of  the  Daucus  Carota,  or  wild  Carrot.' 

♦GINNUS  or  HINNUS  (yimoc,  Ivvo;).  "  Buffiju 
remarks,  that  Aristotle  applies  the  term  yivvoi  in 
two  senses:  first,  to  denote  an  imperfect  animal, 
proceeding  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass ;  and, 
secondly,  to  signify  the  particular  production  of  the 
great  mule  and  the  mare.  Aristotle,  therefore,  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mule  can  sometimes 
propagate  its  species."' 
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*GITH  or  GIT,  the  seed  of  the  Melanthion  oi 
Pepper- wort,  the  Nigella  saliva.  It  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  condiment.   ( Vid.  Melanthium.) 

GLADIATO'RES  (/j.om/idxoi)  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people 
(Gladiator  est,  qui  in  arena,  populo  spectante,  pugna- 
vit').  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  exhibited  by 
the  Etrurians,  and  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the 
custom  of  killing  slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral 
pyres  of  the  deceased.'  {Vid.  Bustum,  Fdnus,  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  munus,  and 
the  person  who  exhibited  (edebat)  it,  editor,  munera- 
tor,  or  dominus,  who  was  honoured  during  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  official 
signs  of  a  magistrate.* 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.'  They  were 
at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterward 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.'  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  their 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at 
their  funerals.'  Combats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,*  and  especially  at  pub- 
lic festivals  by  the  aedUes  and  other  magistrates, 
who  sometimes  exhibited  immense  numbers  witli 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  people.'  (Fad.  ^diles,  p. 
25.)  Under  the  Empire,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
the  number  of  gladiators  who  fought  on  some  occa- 
sions appears  almost  incredible.  After  Trajan's 
triumph  over  the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than 
10,000  exhibited." 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives,"  slaves," 
and  condemned  malefactors,  or  of  freeborn  citizens 
who  fought  voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  con- 
demned, some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladi- 
um,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at 
least  within  a  year ;  and  others  ad  ludum,  who 
might  obtain  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three 
years."  Freemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
were  called  auctorati,'*  and  their  hire  auctoramentum 
or  gladiatorium.^^  They  also  took  an  oath  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Petronius ;"  "  In  verba  Eumolpi  sacramentum  jura- 
vimus,  uri,  vinciri,  verberari,  ferroque  necari,  cl  quic- 
quid  alfitd  Eumolpus  jussisset,  tamquam  legitimi 
gladiatores  domino  corpora  animasque  religiosissime 
addicimus.""  Even  under  the  Republic  freeborn 
citizens  fought  as  gladiators,"  but  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  orders.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  both  knights  and  senators  fought 
in  the  arena,"  and  even  women  ;="  which  practice 
was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Severus." 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  (ludi),  where  they 
were  trained  by  persons  called  lanista.'^  The 
whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanista  was  fre- 
quently called  familia."  They  sometimes  were  the 
property  of  the  lanista;,  who  let  them  out  to  per- 
sons who  wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators ; 
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*>ut  at  other  times  belonged  to  citizens,  who  kept 
them  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  la- 
nistaj  to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ludus 
.^mlHus  at  Rome,'  and  of  Caesar's  ludus  atCapua." 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged  to 
the  emperors,  was  intrusted  to  E  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.'  The  gladiators 
fought  in  these  ludi  with  wooden  swords,  called 
rudes.''  Great  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
whence  Cicero'  speaks  of  "  gladiatoria  totius  corpo- 
ris firmitas."  They  were  fed  with  nourishing  food, 
called  gladiatoria  sagina.'  A  great  number  of  glad- 
iators were  trained  at  Ravenna,  on  account  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  place.' 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  Forum,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  (Vid.  Amphithea- 
TRUM.)  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators  published,  some  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tion, bills  {libelli)  containing  the  number  and  some- 
times the  names  of  those  who  were  to  fight."  When 
the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro- 
cession, and  matched  by  pairs  ;'  and  their  swords 
were  examined  by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were 
sufficiently  sharp.'"  At  first  there  was  a  kind  of 
sham  battle,  called  pralusio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,"  and  afterward,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  called 
out  habet  or  hoc  habet ;  and  the  one  who  was  van- 
quished lowered  his  arms  in  token  of  submission. 
His  fate,  however,  depended  upon  the  people,  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,'^  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword  {fcr- 
rum  recipere),  which  gladiators  usually  did  with  the 
greatest  firmness."  If  the  hfe  of  a  vanquished  glad- 
iator was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge  for  that 
day,  which  was  called  missio  ;'*  and  hence,  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  gladiators  sine  missione,^^  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhi- 
bition, however,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus." 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  victorious  gladi- 
ators i''  and  hence  a  gladiator  who  had  frequently 
conquered  is  called  "  plurimarum  palmarum  gladia- 
tor;""  money  also  was  sometimes  given."  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  fought 
for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  service 
by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the  people,  who  pre- 
sented each  of  them  with  a  rudis  or  wooden  sword, 
whence  those  who  were  discharged  were  called 
Rudiarii."  If  a  person  was  free  before  he  entered 
the  ludus,  he  became,  on  his  discharge,  free  again  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who  had  been 
a  gladiator,  was  always  considered  to  have  dis- 
graced himself,  and,  consequently,  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  after- 
ward acquired  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
it ;"  and  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  ludus, 
and  there  manumitted  either  by  his  then  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  per- 
egrinus  dediticius."    {Vid.  Dediticii.) 

1.  (Hot.,  de  Art.  Poet.,  32.)— 2.  (Cies.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  14.)— 3- 
(Tiicit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  35.— H.  ib.,  xiii.,  22.— Snot.,  Cal.,  27.— Gru- 
tm,  Inscrlpt.,  p.  48!),)- 4.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32,  54.)  — 5.  (Phil., 
ii.,  25,)— 6.  (Tnoit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  88.)  —7.  (Stmbo,  v.,  p.  213.)— 8. 
(Cic.  od  Fam.,  ii.,  8.— Suol.,  Jul.,  26.  )— 9.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vii., 
SO.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixviii.,  3.— Suot.,  Tit.,  !).  —  I,ipsius,  Ex- 
curs,  ad  Tac.,  Ann.,  iii.,  37.)— U.  (Cic,  Do  Omt.,  ii.,  78,  80.— 
Ovid,  A.  A.,  iii.,  515.— Senoc,  Epist.,  117.)  —12.  (Hor.,  Epist., 
I.,  xviii.,  CO.— Juv.,  iii.,  36.)— 13.  (Cic,  Tusc,  ii.,  17.— Id.,  Pio 
Sext.,  37.-1(1.,  Pro  Mil.,  34.)  —  14.  (Mart.,  XII.,  xxix.,  7.)— 15. 
(Liv,,  xli.,  20.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  45.)  — 17.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32.) 
—18.  (Cic,  Pro  Kosc  Amer.,  6.)  —  19.  (Juv.,  vii.,  243.— Suot., 
Olaud.,  21.)  —  20.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  29.  —  Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  2.— 
Suot.,  Tib.,  7.  —  Quint.,  1.  o.)  —  21.  (Quint.,  1.  c.)— 23.  (Gaius, 
t,  13.) 
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Shows  of  glidiators  were  abolished  by  Constan. 
tine,'  but  appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been 
generally  exhibited  till  the  time  of  Honorius  by 
whom  they  were  finally  suppressed." 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  cla.sses 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of'figliti 
ing,  or  other  circumstances.  The  name  of  the  most 
important  of  these  classes  is  given  in  alphabetical 
order : 

Andabata'  wore  helmets  without  any  apertur* 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  fight  blind 
fold,  and  thus  excite  the  mirth  of  the  spectators 
Some  modern  writers  say  that  they  fought  on  horse- 
back, but  this  is  denied  by  OrelU.* 

CatervariiviSLS  the  name  given  to  gladiators  when 
they  did  not  fight  in  pairs,  but  when  several  fought 
together.' 

Dimacheri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
they  fought  with  two  swords.' 

Equites  were  those  who  fought  on  horseback.' 

Essedarii  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  (Fjrf.  Esseda.)  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions.* 

Fiscales  were  those,  under  the  Empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscus.' 

Hoplomachi  appear  to  have  been  those  who  fought 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour."  Lipsius  considers 
them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Samnites,  and 
that  this  name  was  disused  under  the  emperors,  and 
hoplomachi  substituted  for  it. 

Laqueatores  were  those  who  used  d  noose  to  catch 
their  adversaries." 

Meridiani  were  those  who  fought  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed.'" 

Mirmillones  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  frcra 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  {mormyr,  impidpof] 
on  their  helmets."  Their  arms  were  like  those  oi 
the  Gauls,  whence  we  find  that  they  were  also  call- 
ed Galli.  They  were  usually  matched  with  the  re- 
tiarii  or  Thracians.'* 

Ordinarii  was  the  name  applied  to  all  the  regular 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  ordinarj 
way." 

Postulaticii  were  such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited." 

Provocatores  fought  with  the  Samnites,"  but  we 
do  not  know  anything  respecting  them  except  their 
name.  They  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions."  The 
npoSoadTup  mentioned  by  Artemidorus"  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  provocator. 

Retiarii  carried  only  a  three-pointed  lance,  called 
tridcns  or  fnscina  {vid.  Fcjscina),  and  a  net  {rete), 
which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adver- 
saries, and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fnscina 
wh  ile  they  were  entangled.  The  retiarius  was  dress- 
ed in  a  short  tunic,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  head. 
If  he  missed  his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
net  for  a  second  cast,  while  his  adversary  followed 
round  the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  could 
make  a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  was  usu- 
ally a  secutor  or  a  mirmillo."    In  the  following 


1.  (Cod.  ll.tit.  43.)— 2.  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Ecdes.,  '•>  20.)- 
3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  10.)  —4.  (Inscr.,  2577.)  —5.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
tav., 45.— "  Gresatim  dimicantes:"  Cal.,  30.)— 6.  (Artomiilor., 
ii.,  32.-Orelli,  Inscr.,  25e4,)-7.  (Orelli,  2577, 2569.)-;;e.  (Orel 
Ii,  2560,  2584,  &c.)  —  9.  (Capitol.,  Gord.,  iii.,  33.)-  10.  (Suet, 
Cal.,  35.- Martial,  viii.,  74.— Orelli.  2566.)-ll.  (M.,  J™-; 
56.)— 12.  (Senec,  Epist.,  7.— Suet.,  Claud.,  34.  —  Orelh,  25b7  ) 
- 13.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Keliario.)-14.  (Cic,  Phil.,  in.,  12.-Id.  ill., 
vii.,  e.-Juv.,  viii.,  200.-Suet.,  Cal.,  32.-OiTlli,  2566,  258U.)- 
15.  (Senec,  Epist.,  7.— Suet.,  Octav.,  45.  -Id  ,  Cal.,  26.) --ID. 
(Senec,  1.  c.)-17.  (Cic,  Pro  Sext..  64.)  -  18  (Orelli,  25M.)-- 
19  (ii.,  32.)— 20.  (Juv..  Sat.,  ii.,  143.— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  203.-i  >el  ■ 
Cal.,  30.— Id.,  Claud  ,  34.— OrelU,  2578.) 
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woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,'  a  combat  is 
represented  between  a  retiarius  and  a  mirmillo ;  the 


former  has  thuwn  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  is  proceeding  to  attack  him  with  the  fusci- 
na.    The  lanista  stands  behind  the  retiarius. 

Sammies  were  so  called  because  they  were  armed 
in  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  were  particular- 
ly distinguished  by  the  oblong  scutum.' 

Secutores  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
called,  because  the  secutor,  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarius,  pursued  the  latter  when  he  failed  in  secu- 
ring him  by  his  net.  Other  writers  think  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  supposilitii,  mentioned  by 
Martial,^  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in  the 
place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed.* 
If  the  old  reading  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's'  is  correct, 
Julius  Caesar  had  no  less  than  500  secutores  in  his 
ludus  at  Capua ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
ought  to  read  scutorum  instead  of  sccutorum. 

Supposititii.     (Vid.  Secutores.) 

Tkraces  or  Threces  were  armed,  like  the  Thra- 
cians,  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler,'  and  a  short 


iword  or 


r  (iica'),  which  is  called  falx  supina 


by  Juvenal.'  They  were  usually  matcheif,  as  al- 
ready stated,  with  the  mirmillones.  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,'  represents  a 
combat  between  two  Thracians.  A  lanista  stands 
behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favourite 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artists.^  Several  statues 
of  gladiators  have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  high- 
ly admired  as  works  of  art :  of  these,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  gladiator  of  the  Borghese  collection, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  dying 
gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
Gladiatorial  combats  are  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,  and  illus- 
trate in  many  particulars  the  brief  account  which 
has  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  several  classes 
of  gladiators.  These  bas-reliefs  are  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts  from  Mazois.«  The  fiaures 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  mouia- 
ed  separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frjeze  are 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladia- 
tors belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gladiators 
themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  victories.  The 
first  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  left  hand  represents  an 
equestrian  combat.  Both  wear  helmets  with  vi:^rs, 
which  cover  the  whole  face,  and  are  armed  with 
spears  and  round  bucklers.  In  the  second  pair,  the 
gladiator  on  the  left  has  been  wounded  ;  he  has  let 
fall  his  shield,  and  is  imploring  the  mercy  of  the 
people  by  raising  his  hand  towards  them  '  His  an- 
tagonist stands  behind  him,  waiting  the  signal  of  the 
people.  Like  all  the  other  gladiators  represented 
on  the  frieze,  they  wear  the  subligaculum,  or  short 
apron  fixed  above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left 
appears  to  be  a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right, 
with  an  oblong  shield  (scutum),  a  Samnite.  The 
third  pair  consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  mirmillo,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  defeated.  The  fourth  group  con- 
sists of  four  figures  ;  two  are  secutores  and  two  re- 
tiarii.  The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  as 
the  fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain 
death,  the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it. 
The  retiarius  in  the  distance  is  probably  destined  to 
fight  in  his  turn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  The 
last  group  consists  of  a  mirmillo  and  a  Samnito 
the  latter  is  defeated. 


In  the  next  woodcut  two  combats  are  represent- 1  ed.    In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  been  conqnered 


I.  (Mon.  IneJ.,  pi,  197.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ix.,  40.— Cic,  Pro  Seit.,  64.) 
-J.  (T.,  24.)-4.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  30.— Juv.,  viii.,  210.)— 5.  (ad  Art., 
»ii.,  14.)— «.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Thraces.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32.) 


1.  (yiii.,  201.)— 2.  (I.e.)— 3.  (Pljn., H.  N.,  my.,  33.  —  Cap 
tol.,  Gotd.,  3.— Vjpiso.,  Carin.,  18.)— 4.  (Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  32.) 
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by  a  mirmillo  ;  the  former  is  holding  up  his  hand  to 
the  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter  appa- 
rently wishes  to  become  his  enemy's  executioner 
before  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people,  but  the 
lanista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other  combat  a 
mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  Samnite. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  is  protected  by  armour,  which  the  left  does 
not  require,  on  account  of  the  shield.'  (Fii.  Besti- 
Rii,  Vbnatio.) 

♦GLAD'IOLUS  (fi'^wv  and  (jiaaydviov).  Corn-flag 
or  Sword-grass.  Gaza,  in  his  version  of  Theophras- 
tus,  renders  the  Greek  term  by  ensis.  The  people  of 
Zante  call  it,  at  the  present  day,  iiypioKOKopo^ ;  the 
rest  of  the  modern  Greeks,  imaBdKvpTov.  Sibthorp 
found  a  variety,  which  he  names  G.  triphyllus.  The 
botanical  name  for  the  Gladiolus  of  the  ancients  is 
G.  communis  or  vulgaris.  This  is  found  in  the 
fields  of  the  .^gean  islands  at  the  beginning  of 
spring." 

GLADKIS  (fi^of,  poel.  uop,  ijiaayavov),  a  Sword 
or  Glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  ensis.  The  an- 
cient sword  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
blade  (aiiipriKe^'),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal 
width  from  hilt  to  point.  Gladiators,  however,  used 
a  sword  which  was  curved  like  a  cimiter.*  In 
times  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were  made 
of  bronze,  but  afterward  of  iron.'  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wore  them  on  the  left  side  {vid.  p.  93 ; 
woodcut,  p.  597'),  so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  the 
sheath  (vagina,  KoAeof)  by  passing  the  right  hand  in 
front  of  the  body  to  take  hold  of  the  hilt  with  the 
thumb  next  to  the  blade.  Hence  .(Eschylus  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the  denomination 
of  /iaxaipo(p6pov  IBvog,''  alluding  to  the  obvious  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  the  Acinaces  instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  ( Vid. 
woodcut,  p.  94.)  Iphicrates,  who  made  various 
improvements  in  armour  about  400  B.C.,  doubled 
its  length,'  so  that  an  iron  sword  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell,"  was  two 
feet  five  inches  long,  including  the  handle,  which 
was  also  of  iron.  The  Roman  sword,  as  was  the 
case  also  with  their  other  offensive  weapons,  was 
larger,  heavier,  and  more  formidable  than  the 
Greek.'"  Its  length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of 
Lentulus  upon  his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low 
stature,  "  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword!"" 
To  this  Roman  sword  the  Greeks  apphed  the  term 
aTTiWTi,"  which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  form  used  in  weaving.  ( Vid.  Tel.i.)  The 
British  glaive  was  still  larger  than  the  Roman."  In 
a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved  at  Ox- 
ford, the  glaive  is  represented  between  three  and 
four  feet  long.'* 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt."     {Vid.  Capulus.) 

Gladius  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pugio." 

GLANDES.     (Kid.  FuNDA.) 

*GLANS.  "This  term,"  observes  Martyn, 
"  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  employ  the  word  Mast,  name- 
ly, to  iiuiicate  the  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  or  other 
forest-trees.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  beech  is  called 
glans  by  Pliny,  'fagi  glans,  nuclei  similis.'  But, 
strictly  speaking,  it  means  only  such  fruits  as  con- 

1.  (Lipsius,  Satiirnnlia.)— 2.  (Diosrnr.,  iv.,  20.  22.  — Thco- 
phrtist.,  II.  1'.,  vii.,  II.— Ilillciberk,  Flora  Clnssica,  p.  1.?.)— 3. 
(Horn.,  II.,  X.,  25(1.)— 4.  (Mariette,  Recupil,  Nn.  02.)— 5.  (Eurip., 
Phren.,  67,  52'J,  1438.— Virf.,  jEn.,  iv.,  .■i79.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  260.)— 
8.  (Sid.  ApoU.,  Carra.,  2.)— 7.  (Purs.,  56.)— 8.  (Biod.  Sic,  xv., 
44.)— 9.  (Tuur,  i.,  p.  443.)-10.  (Fl.irus,  ii.,  7.)— 11.  (Mncrob., 
Saturn.,  ii.)— 12.  (Arrian,  Tact.)— 13.  (Tac,  Agric,  36.)— 14. 
(Moiitfaucon,  Supplcm.,  iv.,  p.  16.)— 15.  (Viig.,  .^n.,  lii.,  042.) 
— 10.  (Aul.  Gcll.,11.,  13.) 
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tain  but  one  seed,  which  is  covered  at  the  lowei 
part  with  a  husk,  and  is  naked  at  the  upper  part, 
thus  the  fruit  of  an  oak,  which  we  commonly  call 
an  acorn,  is  properly  a  glan.s.  '  Glandem,'  says 
Pliny,  '  qua  proprie  intelligilur,  ferunt  robur,  gucrcus 
cBsculus,  eerrus,  ilex,  suber.'  "' 

*GLASTUM  {iadng),  Woad,  or  Isatis  tinctmia, 
long  celebrated  for  producing  a  dye  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  The  ancient  Britons,  according  tu 
Cassar  and  other  writers,  stained  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  this  plant,  a  custom  which,  accordlns 
to  Pliny,  extended  even  to  females  Two  kinds  of 
halis  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers;  the 
domesticated,  or  saliva,  the  same  with  the  Z.  lincto 
ria,  and  the  wild,  or  dypia,  corresponding  to  the  / 
Lusitani^a.\ 

♦GLAUCTUM  {yXaiiKiov),  the  Horned  Poppy, 
named  by  Bauhin  Papaver  corniculatum,  and  by 
more  modem  botanists,  Glaucium  corniculatum.  Curt. 
Sibthorp  found  it  growing  abundantly  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  Greece.' 

*GLAUCUS  {y?MVKoc),  the  blue  Shark,  or  Sgm- 
lus  Glaucus,  called  in  French  Le  Ckien  de  Mer. 
jElian  describes  the  paternal  care  of  this  fish  for  its 
offspring  in  guarding  it  against  dangerous  foes :  irs- 
T7JP  &  kv  IxdvaLV  6  y'^VKog  olo^  koTi !  a.  t.  A.* 

*GLAUX  (.yTMvi),  "  the  Strix  Bubo,  L.,  known 
by  the  English  names  of  Eagle  Owl,  Great  Owl, 
and  Great  Horned  Owl.  The  uto^  is  the  Strii 
Otus,  or  Horned  Owl.  The  aiyci?.ioi  of  Aristatle 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  Strix  nyctea,  or  Great 
White  Owl.''  Dodwell,  speaking  of  the  owls  in 
modern  Greece,  observes,  "  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  owls  at  Athens ;  the  most  common  is  the 
Strix  passerina,  which  is  very  small  and  tame,  and 
is  the  same  that  is  represented  on  Athenian  coins. 
They  have  a  particular  note,  of  which  their  Greek 
name,  KovKovSayia,  is  perfectly  expressive,  and  to 
which  that  circumstance  must  have  given  rise, 
since,  the  cuckno  has  received  its  appellation  from 
a  similar  resenililance.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  llie  .\thenians  are  pleased  with  seeing 
the  bird  of  Minerva  perch  upon  their  houses.  In 
all  other  coum.ies  it  is  supposed  as  anciently  to 
portend  calamity  and  death."  The  selection  of  the 
owl  as  the  emblem  of  Minerva  originated,  as  is 
thought,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  bird's  hav- 
ing a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  owing  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  facial  line.' 

*II.  a  plant,  which  Tragus  and  Bauhin  are  in- 
clined to  refer  to  a  species  oi  Poly  gala,  or  Milkwort; 
but  Sprengel  follows  Clusius  in  holding  it  to  be  the 
Astragalus  Glaux.  The  English  name  of  the  As- 
tragalus is  Milkvetch.' 

*GLECHON  (y?ir!xuv),  the  Mentha  pukgium,  or 
Pennyroyal.  Apuleius  says,  "  Grmci  Blechon,  cdii 
Glechon,  ei  Lalini  Pulegium."  The  former  of  these 
two  Greek  expressions,  namely,  Blechon  (/S^^jjur), 
of  which  the  other  {Glechon)  is  merely  a  dialectic 
variation,  comes,  according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
from  P'knxri,  "  bleating,"  because  the  plant,  when 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  makes  them  bleat.  The 
Latin  name  pulegium  was  given  to  it  because  it 
was  believed  to  kill  fleas  {polices)  by  its  odour. 
Two  kinds  of  pulegium  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, the  domesticated  {sativum)  and  wild  {syhes- 
tre).  Pliny  gives  a  long  enumera'tion  of  its  medical 
properties,  and  cites  the  saying  of  Varro,  that  a 
crown  of  Pennyroyal  was  more  fit  to  adorn  an 
apartment  than  one  of  roses.  The  same  writer 
distinguishes  also  between  the  male  and  female  pu- 


1.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Gcorg.,  i.,  305.)— 2.  (Cks.,  B.  G.,  v.,  14. 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixii.,  1.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  215.— BiUcrbeck,  Floni 
Classica,  p.  174.)  —3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  90.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
-4.  (.«;iian,  N.  A.,  i.,  16.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Adann, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Dodwell,  Tour,  ii.,  j  43.)— 7.  (DiuKor.w 
139.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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legintn,  which  Dioscorides  does  not,  and,  botanically 
speaking,  this  distinction  is  a  vicious  one.  Apulei- 
us,  without  doubt  following  Pliny,  says  that  the  fe- 
male pulegium  has  a  red  flower,  and  the  niale  a 
white  one ;  but  he  gives  no  preference  for  medical 
purposes  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  kind.' 

»GLIS,  the  Rell-mouse,  or  Glis  esc-ukntus,  a 
branch  of  the  Dormouse  family.  It  is  the  ^iofof 
iif  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  most  probably  the 
same  with  the  t7.noi  of  Aristotle.  Linnaus  calls  it 
the  MuoTus  Glis.' 

♦GLOTTIS  (7?.(jTn'f),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  "The  most  probable  conjec- 
ture," says  Adams,  "  which  I  can  form  respecting 
it,  is,  that  it  was  the  Tolamis  Glottis,  Bechstein, 
called  in  English  the  Greenshank  or  Great  Plover."^ 

♦GLYCYRRHIZ'A  (y/.rav/J^ifa),  Liquorice. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  acknowledges  it  to  be  the 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscori- 
des he  prefers  the  G.  glandulifera.  Bauhin,  Hdl, 
Miller,  and  Dierbach  agree  that  it  is  the  variety  of 
Liquorice  now  named  G.  capite  echinato,  which  is 
described  by  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp  also  makes  it 
to  be  the  G.  echinat.* 

'GLYCYM'ARIS  {yy.vKV/iapii),  a  fish  of  the  tes- 
taceous order.  Goray  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the 
Area  glycymaris,  L.  Lamarck  makes  it  a  distinct 
genus.' 

♦GLYCYS'IDE  {y'/.vKvaiSr)),  according  to  Dios- 
corides and  Galen,  a  synonyme  of  the  iraimiia,. 
"The  two  species  described  by  them,"  remarks 
Adams,  "are  most  probably  the  Paonia  officinalis, 
or  Male  Paeony,  and  the  P.  corallina.  Slackhouse 
holds  the  ■y/.vKvaiiTj  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  P. 
noliilis."' 

»GXAPHAL'IUM  (yvo^uJaoi;),  according  to  Bau- 
hin, the  'Herbaim-pia"  of  Pliny,  which  he  calls  the 
Gnaphalivn  vulgare,  but  which  is  now  termed  G. 
Gcrmanicum  by  British  botanists.  It  is  the  common 
Cudweed  of  Great  Britain.  "  This  seems  to  be  'a 
probable  view  of  the  subject,"  remarks  Adams,  "  but 
it  becomes  me  to  state  that  Sprengel,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  others,  holds  it 
to  be  a  species  of  Lavender-cotton,  namely,  the 
Otanthus  Tnaritimus,  Zink."' 

♦GXAPH'ALUS  (yvu(pa?.oc),  a  bird  of  passage 
described  by  Aristotle.  Buflbn  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  {Garrulus  Bohemicus) ; 
an  opinion  discountenanced  by  Linnaeus,  but  which 
Adams  considers  a  very  probable  one.' 

GNOMON.     (Vid.  HoKoLOGioM.) 

*GOBIUS  (/tufiiof),  the  Sea  Gudgeon  or  Gobey. 
Griffith  thinks  that  the  Gobey  is  the  Phycis  of  the 
ancients,  "  the  only  fish  that  constructs  a  nest.'" 

♦GOSSIP'ION.  The  Cotton-tree.  {Vid.  EPI- 
0$OPON  AEXAPON.) 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.     (Vid.  Cogxati.) 

GRAMM'ATEUS  (ypaft/iarevt),  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
Among  the  great  number  of  scribes  employed  by 
the  magistrates  and  government  of  Athens,  there 
were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who  were  real  state 
officers.'"  Their  functions  are  described  by  Pollux." 
One  of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to 
serve  the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  pry- 
tany,  though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  pry- 
tany  from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was 
therefore  called  ypa/i/iaTeic  KaTu,  ■Kpvraveiav.^'  His 
province  was  to  keep  the  public  records,  and  the  de- 
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crees  of  the  people  which  were  made  during  tnw 
time  of  his  office,  and  to  deliver  to  the  thesmothetse 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.'  Demosthenes,  in  an- 
other passage,^  states  that  the  public  documents, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  were  in  the 
keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must  suppose, 
with  Schomann,^  that  this  servant,  whoae  cSice  was 
probably  for  life,  was  under  the  ypa/i/iaTEvf,  and  was 
his  assistant.  Previous  to  the  archonshipof  Euclei- 
des,  the  name  of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  every  decree  of  the  people  ;*  and  the 
name  of  the  ypa/i/.taTei<(  who  officiated  during  the 
administration  of  the  first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like 
that  of  the  archon  eponymus,  used  to  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypa/i/xa-Evc  was  elected  by  the  senate 
by  x^tpoTovia,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  laws  (iri  tovj-  v6/iov(').  His  usual  name  was 
ypa/iiiaTei(  r^f  l3ov7,ij(,  but  in  inscriptions  he  is 
also  called  ypa/ifiarcvc  tuv  povXev-Civ.^  Farthei 
particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypanparti^  was  called  ypofi/iarevc  r^f  ~6- 
Xcof,'  or  ypafifia-Eix  r7/f  Pov/ltj^  Kal  rov  dijfiov.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  people  by  xetporovia,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  or 
documents  which  were  required  to  be  read  in  the 
assembly  or  in  the  senate.' 

A  class  of  scribes  inferior  to  these  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypa/ifiaTelc  mentioned  above  as 
under-clerks  (vnoypafiiiaTelf).  These  persons  were 
either  public  slaves  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders, 
ds  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Demosthenes 
speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  their 
office  for  two  succeeding  years.'" 

Different  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
dvTiypa(j>a^,  checking-clerks  or  counter-scribes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies,"  who  kept  the  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money,  &c.'"  The  higher  class  of 
avTtypapelc,  on  the  other  hand,  were  public  officers. 
Their  number  was,  according  to  Harpocration," 
only  two,  the  Hvrtypaiftev^  rjjg  Slockt/gsio^,  and  the 
dvTiypafevg  Tf/g  Povlf/Q.  The  office  of  the  former 
wds  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry (StoiKriais) ;  the  latter  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  recorded  the  accounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate.'*  He  had 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  the  public  revenue  before 
the  people  in  every  prytany,  so  that  he  was  a  check 
upon  the  aKoSiKrai.  He  was  at  first  elected  by  ths 
people  by  x^tporovia,  but  was  afterward  appointed 
by  lot." 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks  a' 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  insti 
tution  of  the  evdiivrj,  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  into  effect." 

GRAPHE  (,ypa(pf/),  in  its  most  general  accepta- 
tion, comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros 
ecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts ;  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not  dis- 


1.  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  128.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  33.— Pirn.,  H.  N.,  \x., 
14.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  19.— Adams,  s.  v.  Sjiii;.)- 3. 
(Aristot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Dioscor., 
ili.,  7. — -\dams.  Append.,  s.  v. — BiUerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p. 
192.)— 5.  (Flin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6. 
(Theophrast.,  ii.,  9.-  -Dioscor.,  lii.,  147.— Nicand.,  Thcr.,  940.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  V.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  122. — Adams,  Append., 
1.  T.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  16.)— 9.  (Griffitli's  Cuvier,  vol. 
I.,  p.  236.)— 10.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)-  11.  (Onom.,  viii.,  98.)— 12.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  Tiraocrat.,  p.  720.) 


1.  (Demosth.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (De  Pais.  Lej.,  p,  381.)-3.  (De  Co 
mit.,  p.  302,  transl.) — 4.  (Schiimann,  p.  132,  &c. — Compare 
BoulE,  p.  69.) — 5.  (Polliix,l.  c— Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  713 
— De  Coron.,  p. 238.)— 6.  (Duckh,  Staatsh.,i.,p.201.)— 7.  (Tim 
cyd.,  vii.,  10.) — 8.  (Pollux.  1.  c. — Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p 
419.— Id.,  c.  Leptin.,  p.  485.— Suidas,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  Dj 
Fals.  Leg.,  p.  419.— Id.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314.— Antiphon,  De  Cho- 
r'eut..  p.  "92. — Lysias,  c.  Nicom.,  p.  864.) — 10.  Lysias,  c.  Nicom., 
p.  864,  accordin<r  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  Btjckh, 
Staatsh.  i.,  p.  203.)— II.  (Demosth.,  De  Cherson.,  p.  101,)— 12 
(Bockh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  198.)— 13.  (s.  v.)— 14.  (Compare  Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  98. — Suidas.  s.  v.) — 15.  (.ffischin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  417 
— PoUui,  1.  c.)— 16.  (Vid.  SchSmann,  De  Cnmit.,  p.  302,  &c.— 
Bockh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  198,  &c. — Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.,  6  lSf7, 
n.  17  and  18.)  i '  . 
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tlnguislied  as  the  ev6ivri,  hdei^ic,  daayyeXia  by  a 
special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  principal  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween public  and  private  actions  are  enumerated 
undei  Dice,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  public  pros- 
ecutions, such  as  those  above  mentioned,  are  sep- 
arately noticed.  Of  these  forms,  together  with  that 
of  the  ■ypa<j)fi,  properly  so  called,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  two  or  more  were  applicable  to  the  same 
cause  of  action ;  and  the  discretion  of  the  prosecu- 
tor in  selecting  the  most  preferable  of  his  available 
remedies  was  attended  by  results  of  great  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecu- 
tor's speech  {Karriyopia),  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  him,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggrava- 
ted character  of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated 
by  the  form  of  action  he  had  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (ImoTMyla),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which  the 
dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  (ari/iriToc  ypa^ij), 
it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice,  and  even 
render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or  other  pun- 
ishment.' 

The  courts  before  which  public  causes  could  be 
tried  were  very  various  ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
heliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons,  or  the  generals,  or  logistae,  the  council,  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people,  occasionally  became 
judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain docimasiae  and  eisangelia?.'  The  proper  court 
in  which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the 
accusation.  In  the  trial  of  state  offences,  it  was,  in 
general,  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  franchise  ;  but  on  some  particular  occasions,^ 
even  slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to 
come  forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases, 
and  in  some  eisangeliae  and  other  special  proceed- 
ings, the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in 
court  was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the 
state  {ivvTiyopoi)  for  the  occasion ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  pro- 
tection of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Kvpiog  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  woman, 
minor,  or  slave  ;  his  vpoaruT^c  probably  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  though  the  accusation  was 
in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who  also  made 
his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the  intervention 
of  the  patron  ;*  and  a  complete  foreigner  would 
upon  this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  far- 
ther protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  country. 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  apagoge, 
ephegesis  endeixis,  or  eisangelia  was  adopted,  in 
the  first  three  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did,  and  in 
the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations  at  the  eu- 
thunae  and  docimasiae,  when  the  accused  was,  or 
was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be,  present,  a  public 
action  against  a  citizen  commenced,  like  an  ordina- 
ry lawsuit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
proper  inagistrate  on  a  fixed  day.'  The  anacrisis 
then  followed  (vid.  (Anacrisis)  ;  but  the  bill  of  ac- 
cusation was  called  a  ypai^^  or  (jidaic,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  not  an  iyK^rifia  or  /l;/?(f,  as  in  pri- 
vate actions  j  neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  (vid.  Duitetes)  ;  and  if  it 
were  compromised,  would  in  many  cases  render  the 
iccuser  liable  to  an  action  Kadvfcacui,  if  not  ipso 


1.  (Dorao8th.,c.  Androt.,  001.— Id.,  c.  Meid.,  523.)— 2.  (Meier, 
Itt.  Proc,  p.  205,  268.)- 3.  (Thucy.l.,  vi.,  28.— Ly».,  Pro  Coll., 
186.)— 4.  (Meior,  A''.Ploc.,  661.)— 5.  (Plato,  Euthyph.,  init.) 
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facto  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae.'  The  sama 
sum  was  also  forfeited  when  the  prosecutor  failed  to 
obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts  in  all  ca- 
ses except  those  brought  before  the  archon  that  had 
reference  to  injury  (/ca/cuatf)  done  to  women  or  or- 
phans ;  and  besides  this  penalty,  a  modified  disfran- 
chisement, as,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a 
similar  accusation,  was  incurred  upon  several  occa- 
sions. Upon  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the 
sentence  were  death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
the  court  delivered  the  prisoner,  who  remained  in 
the  custody  of  the  Scythae  during  the  trial,  to  the 
Eleven,  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  (7i(Z.  Eleven,  The.)  If  the  punishment 
were  confiscation  of  property,  the  demarchs  made 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the  criminal,  which, 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  poletae,  that  they  might  make  a  sale  of 
the  goods,  and  pay  in  the  proceeds  to  the  public 
treasury.' 
GREGORIA'NUS  CODEX.     (Vid.  Codex  Grk- 

GORIANDS.) 

GROSPHOS  (ypoaijioi).  {Vid.  Hasta.) 
GUBERNA'CULUM,  ant.  GUBERNUM  (inydd- 
1iov),a  Rudder.  Before  the  invention  of  the  rudder, 
which  Pliny=  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo,  vessels  were  both  propelled  and  guided 
by  oars  alone.  This  circumstance  may  account  for 
the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as  well  as  for  the 
mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an  oar  with  a  very 
broad  blade,  and  was  commonly  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  stern,  not  at  its  extremity.  The  annexed 
woodcut  presents  examples  of  its  appearance  as  it 
is  frequently  exhibited  on  coins,  gems,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the  centre  is  from  one 
of  Bartoli's  lamps,*  and  displays  a  Triton  blowing 
the  BnociNA,  and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoul- 
der in  his  left  hand.  The  first  figure  in  the  same 
woodcut  is  from  a  cameo  in  the  Stosch  collection.  It 
represents  a  rudder  with  its  helm  or  tiller  (vid.  Axsa, 
Clavus)  crossed  by  the  cornucopia.  These  two  em- 
blems of  abundance  and  success  are  often  found  to- 
gether, especially  in  representations  of  Fortune.  In 
the  third  figure,  taken  from  another  cameo  in  the 
same  collection,  Venus  leans  with  her  left  arm  upon 
a  rudder,  which  indicates  her  origin  from  the  sea. 


The  usual  position  of  the  rudder  at  the  side  of  the 
stern  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  58,  62,  69. 

The  gubernaculum  was  managed  by  the  guberm- 
tor'  {Kv6cpvriTti('),  who  is  also  called  the  rector,  as 
distinguished  from  the  magister,''  and  by  the  Greek 
poets  olaKoarpoipog  and  oioKOvo/io;,'  because  he  turns 
and  directs  the  helm.' 


1.  (Moier,  Att.  Proc,  355.)— 2.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  T40,  &c.) 
—3.  (II.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 4.  (Lbc.  Ant.,  i.,  5.)— 5.  (Plant.,  KuiL, 
iv.,  3,  75.— Sen.,  Episl.,  66.)-6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iii.,  27P-283.— lb., 
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A  ship  had  sometimes  one,  but  more  commonly 
two  rudders  ;'  and  they  were  distinguished  as  the 
right  and  the  left  rudder  {dextrum,  sinistrum').  In 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  old  practice  not  long 
ago  remained  in  force,  a  modern  traveller  was  nearly 
shipwrecked 'because  the  rudders  were  in  the  hands 
rf  two  pilots  who  spoke  different  languages.  To 
obviate  such  disasters  among  the  ancients,  the 
same  steersman  held  both  tillers,  if  the  boat  was 
small,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  on  a  lamp.'  In  larger  ships  the  extremities  of 
Ihe  helms  were  joined  by  a  pole,  which  was  moved 
by  one  man,  and  kept  the  rudders  always  parallel. 
This  construction  is  seen  in  the  model  of  a  ship 
which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
liquities  at  Berlin,  and  which  was  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  a  priest.  The  contrivances  for  attaching 
the  two  rudders  to  one  another,  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  are  called  ftSyAai*  and  ^Evurtipiai.' 

Ships  constructed  with  a  double  prow  and  stem 
(vid.  AM*inPTMNOI  NHES)  had  two  rudders  at 
each  end.*  In  the  great  ship  built  at  Alexandreaby 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  four  rudders  were  each 
thirty  cubits  in  length.' 
GUBERNA'TOU.  {Vid.  Gubeenacdlum.) 
GUSTA'TIO.  (Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 
GUTTUS.  (Tirf.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
GYMNASIARCHES.  (Vid.  Gymnasium.) 
GYMNASION.  (Ftrf.  Gymnasium.) 
GYMNASIUM  (yvfivdawv).  The  whole  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  {ypu/i/iaTa,  /mov- 
aiKTi,  and  yv/ivaann^'),  to  which  Aristotle'  adds  a 
fourth,  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gymnastics, 
however,  were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of 
Buch  importance,  tliat  this  part  of  education  alone 
occupied  as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  oth- 
ers put  together ;  and  while  the  latter  necessarily 
ceased  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though 
tiiose  of  an  advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and 
less  fatiguing  exercises  than  boys  and  youths.'"  The 
ancients,  and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
havi!  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could 
not  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  state  unless  the  body 
n-as  likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
thought,  either  by  philosophers  or  physicians,  to  be 
more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
Ihan  well-regulated  exercise.  The  word  gymnas- 
tics is  derived  from  yv/iv6;  (naked),  because  the 
persons  who  performed  their  exercises  in  public  or 
private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  by  the  short  jitwi'." 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  was  productive  of  infinite  good :  they 
gave  to  the  body  that  healthy  and  beautiful  develop- 
ment by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  their 
minds  that  power  and  elasticity  which  will  ever  be 
admired  in  all  their  productions."  The  plastic  art, 
in  particular,  must  have  found  its  first  and  chief 
nourishment  in  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  perform- 
ances; audit  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  attained  their  pre-eminence  in 
sculpture  had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex- 
hibitions made  the  artists  familiar  with  the  beauti- 
fiil  forms  of  the  human  body  and  its  various  atti- 
tudes.   Respecting  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 


1.  (jElian,  V  H.,  m.,  40.— Heliod.,  .ffitWop,  v.,  p.  241,  ed. 
Comm-Acts,  jrivii.,  40.)— 2.  (Ilygin.,  Fab.,  14.)— 3.  (Bartoli, 
lii.,  31.)  — 4.  (Euri)).,  HeL,  1551).)- 5.  (Acts,  xivii..  40.)  — 6. 
(Tacit.,  Aim.,  ii.,  6.)— 7.  (Athon.,  v.,  37.)— 8.  (Plato,  Theatr.,  p. 
122.— Plut.,  De  Audit.,  c.  17.— Clitoph.,  p.  407.)- 9.  (De  Rep., 
viii.,  3.) — 10.  (Xen.,  Sympos.,  i.,  7. — LuciaD,  Lexiph.,  5.) — 11. 
(See  the  authorities  in  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii..  2,  p. 
33,  and  Beckei's  Charikles,  i.,  p.  316,  &r.)— 12.  (I.uciaii,  De 
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in  a  medical  point  of  view,  some  remarks  are  made 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  But  we  must,  at  the  sami 
time,  confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  histo- 
ry, when  the  gymnasia  had  become  places  of  resort 
for  idle  loungers,  their  evil  effects  were  no  less  stri- 
king. The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train- 
ing, they  became  mere  places  of  amusement. 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arts 
{ayuviarin^  and  uHXtitikjj),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  pubhc 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas- 
tic performances  their  profession.  ( Vid.  Athlet.« 
and  AooNOTHETAi.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  far  as  the  athleta;,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
taB,  were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athletae, 
however,  afterward  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  gymnasia  ;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public  con- 
tests {vid.  Lampadophoeia),  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gymnas- 
tic and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  public  contests,  and  were  places  of 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  places  for 
physical  education  and  training ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider  them  in 
this  article. 

Gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  gymnastic  contests 
are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  legends  of 
Grecian  story,  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends,  in- 
deed, referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  The- 
seus ;'  but,  according  to  Galen,  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  that  gymnastics 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  however,  must  have  been  made  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appears  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  began 
to  build  their  regular  gymnasia  as  places  of  exercise 
for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  conveniences 
for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who  sought  intel- 
lectual amusements.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  importance  which  did  not  possess  its 
gymnasium.  In  many  places,  such  as  Ephesus, 
Hierapolis,  and  Alexandrea  in  Troas,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been  discovered  in 
modern  times.  Athens  alone  possessed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  {hiiKeiov),  Cynosarges  (K«- 
voadpyri^),  and  the  Academia  (' A-xadijfiia) ;  to  which, 
in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  same  plan,  though  from  ihe  remains,  as  well 
as  from  the  descriptions  still  extant,  we  must  infer 
that  there  were  many  differences  in  their  detail. 
The  most  complete  description  of  a  gymnasium 
which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vitruvius,'  which, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
fective, in  as  far  as  many  parts  which  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  a  gymnasium  are  not  mentioned 
in  it.    Among  the  numerous  plans  which  have  been 
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drawn,  according  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius, 
that  of  W.  Newton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius, 
vol.  i.,  fig.  52,  deserves  the  preference.  The  follow- 
ing woodcut  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations. 


The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vitru- 
vius incorrectly  calls  patestra,  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (A  B  C),  spacious  exe- 
drae,  with  seats,  were  erected,  in  which  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  in  intellect- 
ual conversation,  might  assemble.  A  fourth  portico 
(E),  towards  the  south,  was  double,  so  that  the 
interior  walk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart- 
ments :  The  Ephebeum  (F),  a  spacious  hall  with 
seats,  is  in  the  middle,  and  by  one  third  longer  than 
broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G),  perhaps 
the  same  room  which  in  other  cases  was  called 
Apodyterium ;  then  came  the  Conisterium  (H),  ad- 
joining ;  and  next  to  the  Conisterium,  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico,  is  the  cold  bath,  Xovrpov  (I). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  Elseothesium, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptse  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeothesium  is  the  Frigidarium  (L), 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeum  (M),  on  the  returns 
of  the  portico ;  near  which,  but  more  inward,  be- 
hind the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
on  the  returns  the  Laconicum  (0)  on  one  side,  and 
opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot  bath  (P).  On  the 
outside  three  porticoes  are  built :  one  (Q)  in  pass- 
ing out  from  the  peristyle,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S),  of  which  the  one 
(S)  that  faces  the  north  is  made  double  and  of  great 
breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and  so  designed 
that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  wliioh 
adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may  be  margins  for 
paths  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
excavated  that  there  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  the  margin  to  the  plane 
(R),  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in  breadth  than 
12  feet ;  hy  this  means,  those  who  walk  about  the 
margin?  in  their  apparel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
those  who  are  exercising  themselves.  This  portico 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  luarof,  because  in  the  winter 
Btason  the  athletse  exercised  themselves  in  these 
covered  stadia.  The  (varo;  had  groves  or  planta- 
tions between  the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between 
the  trees,  with  seats  of  signine  work.  Adjoining  to 
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the  fua-TOf  (R)  and  double  portico  (S)  are  the  un- 
covered  walks  (U),  which  in  Greek  are  called  wa- 
paSpojiiSec,  to  which  the  athletae,  in  fair  weather, 
go  from  the  winter-xystus  to  exercise.  Beyond  the 
xystus  is  the  stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  multitude 
of  people  may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the 
contests  of  the  athletas. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitruvius,  in  this 
description  of  his  gymnasium,  took  that  of  Naples 
as  his  model ;  but  two  important  parts  of  other 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and  the  sphaeris- 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeks 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them  with 
the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the  public 
games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  class.  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  his 
statue  was  consequently  seen  in  most  of  them. 

The  earliest  regulations  which  we  possess  con- 
cerning the  gymnasia  are  in  the  laws  of  Solon. 
One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to  enter  a 
gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were  tailing 
their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  Hermaea. 
The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the  same  law,  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and  were  to  be 
shut  at  sunset.'  Another  law  of  Solon  excluded 
slaves  from  gymnastic  exercises."  Boys  who  were 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother 
{vodoi),  were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium 
but  the  Cynosarges.^  Some  of  the  laws  of  Solon, 
relating  to  the  management  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  these  institutions  might 
produce,  unless  they  were  regulated  by  the  strictest 
rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that  adults  also  fre- 
quented the  gymnasia,  we  must  suppose  that,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  force,  the 
gymnasia  were  divided  into  different  parts  for  per- 
sons of  different  ages,  or  that  persons  of  diflerent 
ages  took  their  exercises  at  different  times  of  the 
day.*  The  education  of  hoys  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  divided  into  the  three  parts  mentioned 
above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only  one  depart- 
ment ;  but  during  the  period  from  their  sixteenth  to 
their  eighteenth  year,  the  instruction  in  grammar 
and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  gymnastics 
were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear  to  have  been 
no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  persons  of  all  ages 
visiting  the  gymnasia."  Athens  now  possessed  a 
number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are  sometimes 
called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  used 
to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the  Hermaea  were 
celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  fonnerly  this  solem- 
nity had  only  been  kept  in  the  great  gymnasia,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults,'  These  changes,  and 
the  laxitude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public 
places,  caused  the  gymnasia  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  schools  of  the  athletae ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of 
this  and  subsequent  times  use  the  words  gj'mnasi 
um  and  palaestra  indiscriminately.' 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  from 
the  gymnasia  ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  othei 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  ;(iruv, 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took, 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married  women, 
however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia." 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  administra- 
tion of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that  Solon 
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in  his  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of  great  at- 
tention ;  and  tlie  transgression  of  some  of  his  laws 
relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished  with  death. 
His  laws  mention  a  magistrate,  called  the  gymnasi- 
arch  (yvjivanlapxoi  or  yvjwaoLapxrii),  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  whole  management  of  the  gymnasia, 
and  with  everything  connected  therewith.  His 
office  was  one  of  the  regular  liturgies,  like  the  cho- 
regia  and  trierarchy,'  and  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and  pay 
the  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers' 
dust.  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to  adorn  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  place  where  the  agones  took  place." 
The  gymnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
who  frequented  or  were  connected  with  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch'  states  that  he 
watched  and  controlled  the  conduct  of  the  ephebi 
in  general.  He  had  also  the  power  to  remove  from 
the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists, 
whenever  he  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  young.*  Another  part 
of  his  duties  was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at 
certain  great  festivals,  especially  the  torch-race 
{^afiTradi^ipopia),  for  which  he  selected  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The 
number  of  gymnasiarchs  was,  according  to  labani- 
us  on  Demosthenes,'  ten,  one  from  every  tribe.' 
They  seein  to  have  undertaken  their  official  duties 
in  turns,  but  in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among 
the  external  distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch  were  a 
purple  cloak  and  white  shoes.'  In  early  times  the 
office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under 
the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  sometimes  they 
held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  were  12  or 
13  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year."  This  office  seems 
to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour,  that 
even  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  ambitious 
to  hold  it.  Other  Geeek  towns  had,  lUce  Athens, 
their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er, or  to  what  extent,  their  duties  differed  from  the 
Athenian  gymnasiarch.  In  Cyrene  the  office  was 
sometimes  held  by  women. 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gymna- 
sia is  that  of  xystarchus  {^varapxai).  But  it  is  not 
mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and'  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.  Krause' 
has  shown  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gymnasia  properly  so  called,  but  was  only  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  athletae. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was,  never- 
theless, decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is 
that  of  Gosmetes.  He  had  to  arrange  certain 
games,  to  register  the  names,  and  keep  the  lists  of 
the  ephebi,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
among  them.  He  was  assisted  by  an  anticosmetes 
and  two  hyposcosmetae.'" 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophronistae 
{aadpoviaTai).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  nuippoavvri,  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  ear- 
ly times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
every  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  per  day." 
Tlieir  duty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at 
all  the  games  of  the  ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct 


their  conduct  wherever  they  might  meet  them,  both 
within  and  without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  only  six  sophro- 
nistae, assisted  by  as  many  hyposophronistae,  arc 
mentioned.' 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  gymnastae  {yv/ivaarai)  and  the  paedotribas  (izat 
SoTpiiai) ;  at  a  later  period  hypopaedotribae  were  ad- 
ded. The  paedotribes  was  required  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises  which  were 
performed  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  gymnastes  was 
the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  to  know  the 
physiological  effects  and  influences  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  youths,  and  therefore  assigned  to  each  ot 
them  those  exercises  which  he  thought  most  suita- 
ble." These  teachers  were  usually  athletae  who  had 
left  their  profession,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it.' 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  theii 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptae.  {Yid.  Alipt.*:.) 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.*  Galen'  mentions,  among  the  gymnastic 
teachers,  a  afaipiuTiKoc,  or  teacher  of  the  various 
games  at  ball ;  and  it  is  not;  improbable  that  in  some 
cases  particular  games  may  have  been  taught  by 
separate  persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training ; 
among  the  lonians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
(_n^aipiai(,  a(paipofiaxia,  &c.),  which  was  in  univer- 
sal favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  d7ro/5j6a^tf,  emcjKvpog,  faivlvda  or  dpTraa- 
Tov,  &c.'  Every  gymnasium  contained  one  large 
room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in  it  {afat- 
pLmfipimi).  2.  Uall^uv  iXavarivSa,  dieTMvaTivSa,  or 
(5m  jpaftfiijc,  was  a  game  in  which  one  boy,  holding 
one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  held 
its  other  end  across  a  line  marked  between  them 
on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  (^jSi/iSii^,  ^e/j.6i^,  /So/ifiof, 
cTpSSAoc),  which  was  as  common  an  amusement 
with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own  days.  4.  The 
TTEvroAiSof,  which  was  a  game  with  five  stones, 
which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  SKOiripSa,  which 
was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the 
upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two  boys,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards 
one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This  sport  was  also 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dionysia.' 
These  few  games  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  gymnastic  sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running  {6p6- 
jioc),  throwing  of  the  dimos  and  the  qkuv,  jumping 
and  leaping  (uXfia,  with  and  without  dXr^pef),  wrest 
ling  (jraX)/),  boxing  {-vy/irj),  the  pancratium  (Troy/cpo 
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nov),  irivTaBXoc,  Xa/inaSTjifiopta,  dancing  (opx^aig), 
&c.,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitruvius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarndssus' 
expressly  states  that  the  whole  ayuviaTiajj  of  the 
Romans,  though  it  was  practised  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Ludi  Maximi,  was  introduced  among  the  Ro- 
mans from  Greece.  Their  attention,  however,  to 
developing  and  strengthening  the  body  by  exercises 
was  considerable,  though  only  for  military  purposes. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnas- 
tics was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held 
in  contempt.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach  to  their  villas 
small  places  for  bodily  exercise,  sometimes  called 
gymnasia,  sometimes  palaestrae,  and  to  adorn  them 
vt'ith  beautiful  works  of  art.'  The  Emperor  Nero 
was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium  at 
Rome  ;*  another  was  erected  by  Commodus.'  But, 
although  these  institutions  were  intended  to  intro- 
duce Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet 
they  never  gained  any  great  importance,  as  the 
magnificent  thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colos- 
sal buildings  had  always  greater  charms  for  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mercurialis,  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  Libri  vi.,  1st  ed., 
Venice,  1573,  4th  ibid.,  1601.— Burette,  Histoire  des 
Athletes,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  i.,  3. 
—  J.  H.  Krause,  Thcagenes,  oder  wissenschaftUche 
Darstellung  der  Gymnastik,  Agonislik,und  Festspiele 
der  Hellenen,  Halle,  1835, — G.  Lbbker,  Die  Gymnas- 
tik der  Hellenen,  Miinster,  1835  — Wachsmuth,  Hel- 
Icn.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  51-64. — Miiller,  Dor.,  iv.,  5,  i 
i,  &c. — Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  270,  &c. — Charikles, 
;.,  p.  309-345.  The  various  histories  of  the  educa- 
tion among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  ScLvi'arz,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain much  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Relation  of  Gymnastics  to  the  Medical  Art. — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consid- 
ered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  as  medicipe  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.'  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  gym- 
nasia were  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physi- 
cians.' The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
tlie  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
iTa?.ai.aTpo<jiv}iaKti,  regulated  the  diet  of  the  young 
men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  sub-directors, 
or  Gymnasta,  prescribed  for  their  diseases ;'  and 
the  inferiors  or  bathers,  aliptae,  intraliptae,  practised 
blood-letting,  administered  clysters,  and  dressed 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  fractures.'  Two  of  tliese  di- 
rectors, Iccus  of  Tarentum  and  Herodicus  of  Se- 
lymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  deserve  particular  no- 
tice for  having  contributed  to  unite  more  closely 
medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus,  who  appears  to 
have  lived  before  Herodicus  {Olymp.  l-vxvii.'"),  gave 
his  chief  attention  to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrest- 
lers, and  to  accustoming  them  to  greater  modera- 
tion and  abstemiousness,  of  which  virtues  he  was 
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himself  a  perfect  model.'  Plato  considers  him,  a« 
well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  medical  gymnastics.'  Herodicus,  who  is 
sometimes  called  Prodicus  '  lived  at  Athens  a  shon 
time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  savs 
that  he  was  not  only  a  sophist,*  but  also  a  master  of 
the  gymnasium'  and  physician,'  and,  in  fact,  he  uni- 
ted in  his  own  person  these  three  qualities.  Ho 
was  troubled,  says  the  same  author,  with  very  iveali 
health,  and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  would  nol 
help  to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  succeeded 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others.  Before  him 
medical  dietetics  had  been  citirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asclepiadae.'  If  Plato's  account  may 
be  taken  literally,'  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  his  patients  tc 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as  sooi 
as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter  town 
The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  210  sta- 
dia, as  we  learn  from  Procopius.'  Dio  Chrysos- 
tom  calls  it  a  day's  journey."  Modern  travellers 
reckon  eight  hours."  The  author  of  the  sixth 
book  Z)e  Morb.. Vulgar."  agrees  with  Plato:  "He- 
rodicus," says  he,  "caused  people  attacked  witli 
fever  to  die,  from  walking  and  too  hard  exercise, 
and  many  of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  dry 
rubbing."  A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller," 
that  Hippocrates,"  with  some  sort  of  glory,  assumes 
to  himself  the  honour  of  bringing  that  method  to  a 
perfection,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  Trorcpov  to 
oltIov  KpaTESi  Toiig  Tzovovg,  57  oc  TTOvoL  ra  oiria,  rj  per- 
pluc  exei  TTpo^  dXXijTi^,  as  he  expresses  ft.  Pursu. 
ant  to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of  his 
works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions ;  as,  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains,"  and  tells  us  that, 
as  in  some  cases  it  will  bring  down  the  bloatedness 
of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  it  will  incarn  and  cause 
an  increase  of  flesh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  He 
advises"  walking,  of  which  they  had  two  sorts, 
their  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives  his 
opinion' '  of  the  ' kvanivnpa-a,  or  preparatory  exer- 
cises, which  served  to  warm  and  fit  the  wrestlers 
for  the  more  vehement  ones.  In  some  cases  he 
advises  the  TlaTai,  or  common  wrestling,"  and  the 
'Aapoxetpiv-,  or  wrestling  by  the  hands  only,  without 
coming  close,  and  also  the  KapvKo/iaxii;,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Corycus,  or  the  hanging  ball;"  tl^p 
Xeipovofii^,  a  sort  of  dexterous  and  regular  motion 
of  the  hands  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  something 
after  a  military  manner ;  the  'AXivSijai.;,  or  rolling  in 
sand  ;  and  once'"  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
probation, the  'Hireipoi  'Ijt-oj,  Equi  Indtfinili,  bj 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses 
in  the  open  field. 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this  as 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places ;  his 
second  book,  "  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,"  is  wholly  upon 
the  use  of  the  strigil,  or  the  advantage  of  regular 
chafing:  he  has  written  a  little  tract,  Xlepl  toUm 
tiiRpUr  S0a/paf  Tvpvaaiov,  wherein  he  recommends 
an  exercise,  by  which  the  body  and  mind  are  both 
at  the  same  time  affected.  In  his  discourse  to 
Thrasybulus,  Uorepov  'larpiK^c  V  TvpvaoTiK^c  Ion  to 
'TytEivov,  he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other 
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?iolent  practices  of  the  gymnasium.,  but  approves  of 
the  more  moderate  exercises  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and,  consequently,  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greel;  writers  express  a  similar 
opinion  ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribasius's  "  Collecta  Medici- 
nalia."  In  those  remains  vi'hich  are  preserved  of 
the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts  of 
exercises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or  any 
former  author ;  among  the  rest,  the  Cricilasia,  as  the 
translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of  Cricoelasia. 
This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been  disused,  Mercu- 
rialis  himself,  who  has  made  the  most  judicious  in- 
quiries into  this  subject,'  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind,"  though  we  have 
the  description  of  it  set  down  in  Oribasius,^  it  will 
be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy,*  whereas  we  almost  to- 
tally neglect  it.'  Hippocrates'  prescribes  for  one 
that  has  a  dropsy  TaXaiirupLac,  or  fatiguing  exercises, 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidem- 
ics, and  almost  always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regi- 
men of  a  dropsical  person,  implying  that,  though  it 
be  a  labour  for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must 
undergo  it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the 
new  Aphorisms  which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his 
works.  Gelsus  says  of  this  case,'  "  Concutiendum 
multa  gestatione  corpus  est.^^  The  Romans  placed 
great  reliance  upon  exercise  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treatment 
into  great  request.  He  called  exercises  the  common 
aids  of  physic,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  "  De 
Frictione,'"  but  the  book  is  lost.  He  carried  these 
cotions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  Lecti  Pensiles,'  or 
hanging  beds,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ; 
which  took  so  much  at  that  time  that  they  came 
afterward  to  be  made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great 
pad  of"  the  luxury  of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many 
particular  ways  to  make  physic  agreeable,  and  was 
80  exquisite  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to  supply 
the  place  of  medicine,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
age  ever  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an 
applause  ;  and  PIiny'°  says  by  these  means  he  made 
himself  the  delight  of  mankind.  About  his  time  the 
Roman  physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients 
to  Alexandrea,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we 
find  by  both  the  Plinys ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship  ;  and  therefore  Cel- 
sus says,^'  "  Si  vera  Phthisis  est,  opus  est  longa  nav- 
igatione ;"  and  a  little  after  he  makes  Yehiculum 
and  Navis  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.  As  for 
the  other  more  common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
practised,  as  is  manifest  from  Celsus,  Caelius,  Au- 
relianus,  Theodoras  Priscianus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Latin  physicians.  And  we  do  not  want  instances 
of  cures  wrought  by  these  means.  Suetonius"  tells 
us  that  Germanicus  was  cured  of  a  "  crurum  gra- 
cilitas,"  as  he  expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably 
moans  an  atrophy),  by  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakness, 
and  that  he  recovered  his  health  by  travelling,  and 
excessive  diligence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body.'^ 
Pliny"  tells  us  that  Annasus  Gallio,  who  had  been 
consul,  was  cured  of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voy- 


age ;  and  Ga'en  gives  us  such  accounts  of  tii.c  good 
effects  of  particular  exercises,  and  they  ivere  prac- 
tised so  universally  by  all  classes,  that  it  cannot  be 
supposed  but  they  must  have  been  able  to  produce 
great  and  good  effects.  However,  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  class- 
ical authors,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  con- 
vinced that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too 
highly,  just  as  the  moderns  too  much  neglect  them  ; 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  in 
medicine  and  in  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes. 

GYMNASTAI.  {Vii.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 
GYMNE'SIOI  (yviivJiaioi)  or  GYMNE'TES  {yvji- 
vfjTc()  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos,  whe. 
may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta.'  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed  troops. 
Miiller'  remarks  that  it  is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the 
account  of  Herodotus'  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Argos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleom- 
enes,  king  of  Sparta,*  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterward,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiiyns,  and  then,  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the  ter- 
ritory, or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAI'DIA  (yv/xvoKaidla),  the  festival  of 
"naked  youths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythasus,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agora  called  x°P°Ci  ^nd  ''  ^^^  around  these 
statues  that,  at  the  gymnopsedia,  Spartan  youths 
performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo."  The  festival  lasted  for  several,  perhaps 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  last  day  men  also  perform- 
ed choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre ;  and  during 
these  gymnastic  exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of 
Thaletas  and  Alcman,  and  the  piEans  of  Dionyso- 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  choras  (jrpoaTaTrK  or  x"- 
poxoioc)  wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  aTe(j>avoi  iju- 
peariKoi,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  gymnopaedia,  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion 
were  always  praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.^  The 
boys  in  their  dances  performed  such  rhythmical 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  palae- 
stra and  the  pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.'  Miiller'  sup- 
poses, with  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  the 
gymnopaedia  partly  consisted  of  mimic  representa- 
tions, as  the  establishment  of  the  dances  and  mu- 
sical entertainments  at  this  festival  was  ascribed  to 
the  musicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Thaletas.' 
The  whole  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings,'"  and  old 
bachelors  alone  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  festivities."  The  introduction  of  the  gymnopae- 
dia, which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance 
as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic  per- 
formances, and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  and 
musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assignad  to  tho 
year  665  B.C.'" 


•  1.  (De  Arte  Gymnastica,  4to,  Amstel.,  1672.)— 2.  (Hist,  of 
Physic,  vol.  i.)— 3.  (CoU.  Medic,  vi.,  26.) — 4.  (Compai-e  Hor., 
Epist.,  I.,  ii., 34 :  "Si  noles  sanus, canes  hydropicus.") — 5.  (Al- 
exander TraUiaaus,  De  Medic,  ix.,  3,  p.  524,  ed.  Basil.)— 6.  (De 
iQternis  Affect.,  sect.  28,  torn,  ii.,  p.  518.)  —  7.  (De  Medic,  lii., 
21,  p.  152,  ed.  Argeiit.)-8.  (De  Medic.,ii.,  14,  p. 82.)— 9.  (Plin., 
n,  N.,  jiTi.,  8.)  — 10.  (Ibid.,  c.  7.)  —  II  (De  Medic,  iii.,  22,  p. 
156.)-12.  (Cali?.,  c.  3.)— 13.  (Compaie  Cic,  Brut.,  c.  91.)— 14. 
.:H.  N.,  iixi,,  33.) 


1 .  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Xios-- Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  83.)— 2.  (Dd., 
iii.,  4,  «  2.)— 3.  (vi.,  83.)— 4.  (Id.,  vii.,  148.)— 5.  (Pans.,  iii.,  H, 
4  7.)— 6.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  678.— Plut.,  Agesil.,  29.— Xen.,  Hel 
len.,  vi.,  4,  ^  16. —  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Etym.  Mag.,  and  Timajui, 
Glossar.,  s.  v.  TviivoiraiSca.) — 7.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  631.) — 8.  (Hist, 
of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  161.)— 9.  (Plut.,  De  Mus.,  c.  9.)— 10.  (Xec, 
Memor.,  i.,  2,  1/  61.— Plut.,  Agesil.,  29.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.', 
14, 104.) — 11.  (Osann,  "  De  Ccelibum  apud  Veteres  populoa  cor- 
ditione  Commentat.,  p.  7,  &c.)— 12.  (Compare  Meursius,  Orches- 
tra, p.  12,  &c.— Creuzer,  Commentat.  Herod.,  i.,  p.  230. — Mul- 
ler,  Dor.,  ii.,  p.  350,  &c.) 
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HABEN^. 


HALIMUS, 


GYNAICON'OMOI  (jwaiKovofioi)  or  GYNAI- 
COCO'SMOI  {yvvaiKOKdaftoi)  were  magistrates  at 
Athens  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Atheni- 
an women.'  We  know  little  of  the  duties  of  these 
officers,  and  even  the  time  when  they  were  institu- 
ted is  not  quite  certain.  Bockh''  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  officers  necessary,  for  their  maintenance.' 
Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  as  some- 
thing which  he  supposes  to  be  well  known  to  his 
readers.  These  circumstances  induce  us  to  think 
that  the  yi'^vaiKovofioi.,  as  the  superintendents  of  the 
conduct  of  women,  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solon,  but  that  their  power  was  afterward  extended 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  became  a  kind  of  poUce 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  excesses  or  inde- 
cencies, whether  committed  by  men  or  by  women. 
(See  the  Fragm.  of  Timocles  and  Menander,  ap. 
Athen.,  vi.,  p.  245,  where  a  naivbg  vofio;  is  mention- 
ed as  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  in- 
creased power. — Compare  Plut.,  Sol,  21,  in  fin.) 
In  their  first  and  original  capacity,  therefore,  they 
had  to  see  that  the  regulations  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Athenian  women  were  observed,  and  to  pun- 
ish any  transgressions  of  them  ;'  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the 
areiopagus,  and,  as  such,  had  to  take  care  that  de- 
cency and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even 
the  meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g., 
at  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions."  Meet- 
ings of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  the  yvvaixovo/ioi  had  the 
right  to  enter  any  house  and  send  away  all  the 
guests  above  that  number  ;  and  that  they  might  be 
able,  previous  to  entering  a  house,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  it,  the 
cooks  who  were  engaged  for  the  occasion  had  to 
give  in  their  names  to  the  jvvaiKovS/ioi.''  They  had 
also  to  punish  those  men  who  showed  their  effemi- 
nate character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing  at 
their  own  or  other  persons'  misfortunes.'  The 
number  of  these  officers  is  unknown.  Meier'  thinks 
that  they  were  appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann,'"  re- 
ferring to  Menander,"  reckons  them  among  those 
officers  who  were  elected. 

H.     Aspirate. 

HABE'NiE  {rivia)  were,  generally  speaking,  leath- 
ern thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were  held  and 
managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  particular  applied, 
1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which  horses  were  guided 
and  managed."  The  habenae  were,  as  with  us,  fix- 
ed to  the  bit  or  bridle  {franum).  2.  To  the  thongs 
attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it  was  held  and  wield- 
ed." (Compare  Amentum.)  3.  To  the  thong  which 
was  formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones 
were  thrown."  {Yii.  Funda.)  4.  To  thongs  by 
means  of  which  the  sandals  were  fastened  to  the 
feet  "  From  this  passage  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
habenae  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of  leath- 
er, but  W  strings  or  cords,  whence  Gellius  calls 
them  Uretes  habena.    5.  To  the  thongs  formed  into 


1.  (Pollux,  Till.,  1 12.)— 2.  (DoPliiloch.,n  24.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Sol., 
SI.— Compare  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Groocp,  li.,  p.  51.)— 4.  (Pollux, 
Onora  ,  iv.,  12,  p.  144.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  5,  p.  214,  od.  GOttlinff.)— 5. 
(Harpocrttt.,  s.  v,  "On  ;x:tA(nf.— Hcsych.,  s.  v.  nXrfravof.)— 6. 
(Plliloch.  up.  Athcn.,  vi.,  p.  245.)— 7.  (Athon.,  1.  o.)— 8.  (Plut., 
1.0.)— 9.  (Att  Proc,  p.  07.)— 10.  (Polit.  Antiq.,H50,'n.  6.)— 11. 
(Ithot.  Do  Encom.,  p.  105,  cd.  llrcron.)— 12.  (Vire.,  JEn.,  I.,  570. 
— Id.  ib.,  li.,  670,  *05.  —  II.  ib.,  xii.,  327.)— 13.  (Lucan,  vi., 
821.)- 14.  (Lucan,  i.i.,  710  -  Vol.  Flacc,  v.,  609.)  —  15.  (Aul. 
Cell.,  xiii.,  21,4.) 
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a  scourge  with  which  young  slaves  were  chastiaM. 
The  commentators  on  this  passage,  indeed,  differ 
about  the  meaning  of  habenae  ;  but  if  we  consider 
the  expressions  of  Ulpian,'  "  impuberes  scrvi  tcrren 
tantum  solent,  et  habena  vel  ferula  cadi,"  it  is  clear 
that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itself.' 

*H^DUS  (lp(0of),  I.  the  Kid.— II.  (Hsdi,  lpi.po,), 
two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  called  the  Kidsj 
and  regarded  as  indicative  of  stormy  weather! 
They  were  also  called  by  the  singular  term  Capella  * 

*ILEMACHA'TES  (alfiaxdT7,g),  a  species  of  Ag- 
ate, sprinkled  with  spots  of  jasper,  or  blood-red  chal- 
cedony ;  now  called  Dotted  Agate.    {Vid.  Achates.) 

•HJEMADORON  (aifiadupov),  a  parasitic  plant 
briefly  noticed  by  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  haz- 
ards the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Orobunche,  L  ' 

♦H^MATI'TES  (ol/iaTiTTis),  the  well-known 
stone  called  Bloodstone.  It  is  of  a  ferruginous  col- 
our, and  consists  principally  of  oxyde  of  iron.  "The 
Hematites  of  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  comprehended,  besides  our  red  hsmatite,  several 
other  oxydes  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny's 
description  of  five  varieties  of  it,  besides  the  man- 
net.  For  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  was  also  classed 
with  haematite  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
appearance  it  exhibited  after  having  been  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat."  From  the  descriptions  given  by 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  would  appear,  as  re- 
marked by  the  same  writer,  that  compact  and  ochrey 
red  and  brown  oxydes  of  iron  were  included  under 
haematite.' 

HyERES.     {Vii.  Heres.) 

»HAL'CYON  {dlKvuv),  the  Kingfisher,  or  Akc- 
do  Ispida,  L.  "  The  Greek  naturalists,"  observes 
Adams,  "  describe  two  species,  or,  more  properly, 
varieties  of  this  bird.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
derives  the  word  ■irapa  rov  tv  aXi  iciuv,  an  etymolo- 
gy which  we  may  with  great  safety  reject.  The 
Kingfisher  builds  its  nests  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  does  not  commit  them  to  the  sea,  as  some  of 
the  ancients  represent.  "What  they  took  for  the 
nests  of  this  bird  were  the  bones  which  it  had  swal- 
lowed and  vomited  up.  Fiiny's  description  of  its 
nest  is  tolerably  accurate.  Aristotle  and  several  of 
the  ancient  poets  represent  the  Kingfisher  as  fre- 
quenting the  seaside,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  it  in 
the  warm  climates,  but  does  not  apply  to  it  in  nortH- 
ern  latitudes.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Be- 
lon  hazards  the  very  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
Vocal  Kingfisher  of  Aristotle  was  the  Greater  Reed- 
sparrow  ;  and  that  Aldrovandus  could  never  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  what  bird  was  meant  by  the  Hal- 
cyon of  the  ancients,  although  it  appears  to  me  that 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  AIkvuv  applies  in  the 
main  very  well  to  the  Alccdo  Ispida."'' 

•HALI.iE'ETUS  (d^tai'erof),  the  Osprey.  This 
bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Natural- 
ists, according  to  Adams,  have  recently  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea 
Eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Haliaetus, 
Savigny.' 

♦HALICAC'ABUM  (dXiKuKaSm),  a  plant,  the 
Winter-cherry,  or  Fhysalis  Alkekengi.  The  berry 
steeped  in  wine  was  employed  as  a  diuretic.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  growing  on  Parnassus,  and  on  the 
Bithynian  Olympus,  as  well  as  around  Constanti- 
nople.' 

*HAL'1MUS  ((Ui/<of),  a  plant,  a  species  of  Orache, 
the  Atriplcx  Halimus,  L.— Ta  dXi/io  are  certain  sa- 
line plants  and  their  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  Sep- 


1.  (Herat,,  Epist.,  ii.,  2,  15.)  — 2.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  33.)  — 3. 
(Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.,  ix.,  81.  — Virj.,  .Sn.,  vii.,  380.)— 4. 
(Vir!;.,  Georg.,  i.,  205.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  '.)  — 'j;  (•"'■'!'■' 
H.  N.,  xxxvi,.  38.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  130.)— 7.  (Aris- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  5.  — PUn.,  II.  N.,  i.,  15.— Ad 
ams.  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  T.  icrdi,)  —  ' 
(Dillerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  50.) 


HARMAMAXA. 


HARPAGO. 


hiagint  version  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  other 
hand,  ni  ulifta  were  certain  herbs,  so  called  because 
used  by  the  Pythagoreans,  who  lived  solely  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  hence  were  termed  ol  uXifioL,  as 
only  eating  in  order  to  assuage  hunger  (d  priv.,  and 
;ii/i6f,  "hunger"'). 

HALO'A.     (Vid.  Aloa.) 

HALTE'RES  (akTTjpe^)  were  certain  masses  of 
stone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons  who 
practised  leaping  frequently  performed  their  exer- 
cises with  halteres.in  both  hands ;  but  they  were 
also  frequently  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dumb-bells." 
Pausa.iias'  speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes 


who  were  represented  with  halteres.  They  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Catalogue, 
&c.,  pi.  46,  No.  7978.* 

HAMA.  (Vii.  Batillhs.) 
HAMAXA.  (Vid.  Harmamaia,  Plausteum.) 
HARMA.  {Yid.  CuEEDs,  Hakmamaxa.) 
HARMAMAXA  (apfiaim^a)  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  ap/ia,  a  general  term,  including  not  only 
the  Latin  Cpreus,  but  other  descriptions  of  carria- 
ges for  persons  ;  and  u/ia^a,  which  meant  a  cart, 
having  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to  carry 
loads  or  burdens  as  well  as  persons.'  The  harma- 
maxa  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 
very  similar  to  the  Gaepentum,  being  covered  over- 
head and  enclosed  with  curtains,^  so  as  to  be  used 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day ;'  but  it  was  in  general 
larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  other  suita- 
ble quadrupeds,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 
splendid,  luxurious,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Ori- 
ental style.'  It  occupied  among  the  Persians'  the 
same  place  which  the  carpentum  did  among  the 
Romans,  being  used,  especially  upon  state  occa- 
sions, for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 
of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons  of  the  king  with  their 
tutors."  Also,  as  persons  might  lie  in  it  at  length, 
and  it  was  made  as  commodious  as  possible,  it  was 
used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  high 
rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum- 
stances when  they  wished  to  consult  their  ease  and 
their  pleasure." 

The  body  of  Alexaader  the  Great  was  transport- 
ed from  Babylon  to  Alexandrea  in  a  magnificent 
harmamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 

I.  (Donncgan,  s.  y.,  ed.  4th.)  — 2.  (Martial,  liv.,  49:  — Id., 
Vn.,  liTii.,  6.— Pollux,  iii.,  155.— Id.,  x.,  64.—"  Graves  massoE  :'■ 
Jnv.,  vii.,  421.  —  Senec,  Ep.,  15,  56.)  —  3.  (v.,  26,  i  3.— Id.,  v., 
27,  I)  8.— Id.,  Ti.,  3,  1)  4.)  —4.  (Vid.  Mercurialis,  De  Arte  Gym- 
nastica,  ii.,  12.  — Becker's  Gallua,  i.,  p.  277.)— 5.  (lies..  Op.  et 
Dies,  692.— Horn.,  II.,  vii.,  426.— Id.  ib.,  Miv.,  782  )— 6.  (Diod. 
Sic,  li.,  56.— Cliariton,  v.,  2.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iv.,  2,1)  15.) 
8.  (Diod.  Sic,  xvii.,  35.— Aristoph.,  Aoham.,  70.)  — 9  (Max 
Tyr.,  34.)— 10.  (Herod.,  vii.,  83.— Id.,  ix.,  76.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iii., 
1, «  4.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  3,  «  1.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3,  «  11.— Q.  Curt.,  iii.,  3, 
♦  23.)— 11.  (Herod.,  vii.,  41.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iii.,  1,  i  40.) 


paintings  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and   vory 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian.' 

The  harmamaxa  was  occasionally  used  by  the  la- 
dies of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  represcn^ 
ed  as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two  white 
cows.' 

HARMOST.(E  (from  dp/i6(u,  to  fit  or  join  togeth- 
er) was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent  into 
their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to  keep 
them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the  dem- 
ocratical  form  of  government,  and  establish  in  its 
stead  one  similar  to  their  own.^  Although  in  many 
cases  they  were  ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  town, 
and  to  restore  the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  them- 
selves acted  like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionys- 
ius*  thinks  that  liarmostae  was  merely  another 
name  for  kings.  How  little  sincere  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  in  their  professions  to  restore  their 
subject  towns  to  freedom,  was  manifest  after  the- 
peace  of  Antalcidas;  for,  although  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  re-establish  free  governments  in  the 
various  towns,  yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  harmostae.'  The  character  of  their  rule  is  suf- 
ficiently described  by  the  word  Karix^iv,  which  Isoo- 
rates^  and  Demosthenes'  use  in  speaking  of  the 
harmostse."  Even  Xenophon'  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  harmos- 
tes  lasted  ;  but,  considering  that  a  governor  of  the 
same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Gytherodices, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year,'"  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  office  of  harmostes  was  of  the  same 
duration. 

'APnATHS  rPA*H  {dpTTayij;  ypa(j}fi).  This  ac- 
tion seems,  according  to  Lucian,"  to  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with  vio- 
lence. Under  these  circumstances,  the  offenders 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  KOKovpyot,  and,  as 
such,  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect  to  the 
punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation, but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  burglary  and  stealing 
from  the  person.'" 

HA'RPAGO  (dpirayr/ :  XvKO(:  Kpcdypa,  dim.  Kpe 
uypi(),  a  Grappling-iron,  a  Drag,  a  Flesh-hook." 

The  iron-fingered  flesh-hook  (Kpedypa  aidripoSciK- 
TwXoc'*)  is  described  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristopha- 
nes'* as  "  an  instrument  used  in  cookery,  resembling 
a  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  inward,  used  to  take 
boiled  meat  out  of  the  caldron."  Four  specimens 
of  it,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
of  them  is  here  represented.  Into  its  hollow  ex- 
tremity a  wooden  handle  was  inserted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hoo.'c  ii- 


1.  (Diod.  Sic,  iviii.,  26-28.— Athen.,  v.,  40,— .Slian,  V.  H., 
xii.,  64.)— 2.  (Hehod.,  Mt\.,  iii.,  p.  133,  ed.  Commelini.)— 3. 
(Diod.  Sic,  xiv.,  10.— Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  2,  ^  5.— Isocrat.,  Paneg., 
p.  92.— Sojdas,  Hesycb.,  s.v.— Etymol.  Ma^.,  s.  v.  'EmVraeuoi.) 
-  4   (Antiq.  Horn.,  v.,  p.  337,  ed.  Sylburj.)— 5.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  27  ) 

6.  a.  c)— 7.  (De  Coron.,  p.  258.)— 8.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c 
Timoor.,  p.  740.— Pint.,  Narrat.  Amat.,  c  3.)— 9.  (De  Rep.  Lac, 

0  14)-I0.  (Thncyd.,  iv.,  53.)— 11.  (Jud.  Voc,  c  l,vQl.i.,p.  92, 
ed.  Hemst.)— 12.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  ^  62.)— 13.  (Ex.,  xxvii.,  3.- 

1  Sam.,  ii.,  13,  14,  Sept.— Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  I152.-^Anaiippu«, 
ap.  Athen.,  iv.,  68.)— 14.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  215.)— 15.  (Equit, 
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sell,'  was  used  to  draw  up  a  pail,  or  to  recover  any- 
thing which  had  fallen  into  a  well.' 

In  war,  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy's 
ship,  seized  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed.'  These  instruments,  aptly 
called  "  iron  hands"  (ferrea  manus*),  were  employ- 
ed by  the  consul  Duilius  against  the  Carthaginians,' 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pericles.' 

HARPASTUM  {upvasTov,  from  opTrdfu)  was  a 
ball,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  accurate 
account ;  but  it  appears,  both  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen,'  that  a  ball 
was  thrown  among  the  players,  each  of  whom  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Hence  Mar- 
tial' speaks  of  the  harpasta  pulverulenta.  The  game 
required  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exertion.' 

HARU'SPICES  or  ARU'SPICES  were  sooth- 
sayers or  diviners  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from  Etru- 
ria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by  the 
Romans  on  important  occasions."  The  art  of  the 
haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
augurs,  but  they  never  acquired  that  political  im- 
portance which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were  re- 
garded rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  authority. 
They  did  not,  in  fact,  form  any  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the  Repub- 
lic ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes  ;  they  did  not 
form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  magister  at  their  head. 
The  account  of  Dionysius,"  that  the  haruspices 
were  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  that  one  was  cho- 
sen from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  au- 
thorities, and  is  manifestly  incorrect.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  we  read  of  a  collegium  or  ordo  of 
sixty  haruspices  ;"  but  the  time  of  its  institution  is 
uncertain.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  colle- 
gium existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  since  he  speaks 
of  a  summus  magister ;"  but  by  this  we  are  proba- 
bly to  understand,  not  a  magister  collegii,  but  merely 
the  most  eminent  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  called  Aa- 
Tuspicina,  consisted  in  explaining  and  interpreting 
the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails (^exla)  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  eztispices,  and  their  art 
extispicium ;"  and  also  from  lightning,  earthquakes, 
and  all  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  portenta  was  given.''  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Etruscan 
Tages,"  and  was  contained  in  certain  books  called 
libri  haruspicini,  falgurales,  and  tonitruales." 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  the  state,  should  always  be  in- 
structed in  it."  Niebuhr  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  passage  in  Cicero  to  refer  to  the 
children  of  Roman  families."  The  senate  some- 
times consulted  the  haruspices,""  as  did  also  private 
persons."'  In  later  times,  however,  their  art  fell 
into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans  ;  and 
Cicero"  relates  a  saying  of  Cato,  that  he  wondered 


1.  (Ariitoph.,  Ecclcs.,  994.)— 2.  (Ilcsych.,  «.  t.  'ApTriiyii,  Kpt 
iypa,AvK0i.)—S.  (*A()7ra{  :  Atlion.,  vl.,43.)— 4.  (Q.  Curt.,  iv.,9. 
—Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  3.— Id.,  n.,  32, 34.)— 5.  (Flor.,  ii.,  2.— Front., 
SiratBg.,  ii.,  3,  24.)— 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 7.  (irtpf  uiKpu? 
S(l)alpiif.  c.  2,  p.  902,  c.l.  Kiilin.)— 8.  (IV.,  xix.,  6.)— 9.  (Martial, 
VII.,  Ixvii.,  4. — Compare  xiv.,  48. —  l^'d.  Decker's  Gallus,  i.,  p. 
276.)— ID.  (Liv.,  xivii.,  .17.— i;io  ,  Cat.,  iii.,  8.— Id.,  Do  Div.,  ii., 
4.)— 11.  (li.,  22.)— 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  15.-Orolli,  Insrr.,  i., 
p.  399.)— 13.  (Do  Div.,  ii.,  24.)— 14.  (Cic,  Do  Div.,  ii.,  11  - 
Suet.,  Nor.,  50.)— 15.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  J  1.)— 10.  (Cic,  De 
Div.,  ii.,  23.— Pestus,  s  v.  TaBcs.)— 17.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.  33 
— Compare  Marrob.,  Satum.,  iii.,  7.) — 18.  (Cic,  De  Div.,i  ,  41 
—19.  (See  Orelli,  nj  loc.)— 20.  (Cic,  Do  Div.,  i.,  43.— Id.  ib.', 
ii.,  35.— Liv.,  xxvii.,  37.)- -21.  (Cic,  Do  Div.,  ii., 29.)— 22  (Cic, 
D«Div.,  ii.,24.) 
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that  one  haruspex  did  not  laugh  when  he  saw  an- 
otliei  The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  revive 
the  stuiiv  of  the  art,  which  had  then  become  nee- 
Iccted  ai.i  the  senate,  under  his  directions,  passei 
a  deeice  that  the  pontifices  should  examine  what 
parts  o(  It  should  be  retained  and  established  ;>  but 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  produced. 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  applied  tc 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet;"  whence  Juve. 
naP  speaks  of  Armenius  vel  Commagenus  harusper. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  haruspex  contains  the 
root  spec ;  and  Donatus'  derives  the  former  part 
from  karuga,  a  victim.' 

(Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  213,— 
Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  184.— Brisso'ni- 
us,  De  Formulis,  i.,  29,  &c.) 

HASTA  (.ejxoc),  a  Spear.  The  spear  is  defined 
by  Homer,  6dpv  xa^n^pec,  "a  pole  fitted  with 
bronze,'"  and  iopv  xaXxoBapi^,  "  a  pole  heavy  with 
bronze.'"  The  bronze,  for  which  iron  was  after- 
ward substituted,  was  indispensable  to  form  the 
point  (.aix/iT),  uKaic^;'  Xoyxn;^  acies,  cusjris,  spicu- 
lum^")  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two  essential 
parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  spear  is 
called  Sdpv  and  Sopdriov,  alx/irj,  and  ^6t,i;jj.  Even 
the  more  especial  term  /ieXia,  meaning  an  ash-tree, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner,  because  the  pole  of  the 
spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  stripped  of 
its  bark  and  polished."  In  like  manner,  the  spear 
is  designated  by  the  term  «:a//af,'"  meaning,  proper- 
ly, the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other  uses." 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  enclosed  in  a 
pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Ionic  writers 
aavpuT^p'*  and  ovpiaxoc,^'  and  in  Attic  or  common 
Greek  aripa^.^'  By  forcing  this  into  the  ground, 
the  spear  was  fixed  erect."  Many  of  the  lancers 
(,6opv(l>6poi,  aix/io<p6poi,  Tioyxoijiopoi,  woodcut,  p.  207) 
who  accompanied  the  King  of  Persia  had,  instead 
of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears,  an  apple 
or  a  po.megranate,  either  gilt  or  silvered."    With 
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this,  or  a  similar  ornament,  the  spear  is  often  ter- 


1.  (Tncit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  15.)— 2.  (Prop.,  III.,  xiii.,  59.)  — 3.  (vi., 
550.)— 4.  (ad  Ter.,  Phorm.,  IV.,  iv.,  28.)— 5.  (Compare  FMtnl, 
s.  V.  Har\Mga,  and  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  98,  ed.  .MiiUer.)— 0. 
(II.,  vi.,  3.)— 7.  (Od.,  xi.,  531.)— 8.  (Homer.)— 9.  (Xenophon.)- 
10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  375.)— II.  (II.,  lix.,  390.— Ib.,  ix.,  277.- 
Ib.,  iiii.,  328.— Od.,  xxii.,  259.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  24.— 0?iil, 
Met.,  Iii,,  369.)— 12.  (^sch.,  Ag.,  65.— Eurip.,  Ilec,  1155.— 
Id.,  Pliosn.,  1421.— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  191,  226.— Ant.  Sid.,  34.) 
—13.  (ircB.,  Scut.,  298.— Schol.  in  loc— Xen  ,  De  Re  Equcst., 
xii.,  12.)— 11.  (Uom.,  II.,  X.,  153.— Heriid.,  vii.,  40,  41.— Polyb., 
vi..  23.)— 15.  (Il.,xiii.,443.-Ib.,xvi.,612.— Ib.,r«ii.,J28.)— 16. 
(Xen.,Hellen.,  vi.,  2,  19.— AthEn,,xii.,  8.— <7rupaMV:  Thucvd., 
il.,  4  —Mn.  Tact.,  18.)- 17.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  xii.,  130.)— 18.  'tlr 
lod.  Athen.,  11.  cc) 
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miiiated  both  on  Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments. 
Fig.  1  in  the  preceding  woodcat  shows  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  spear  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  liing's 
guards  in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis.'  It  may 
be  compared  with  those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek 
warrior  at  p.  94,  which  have  the  spike  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  spike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  was 
used  in  fighting  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  when 
the  held  was  broken  off." 

A  well-finished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  {Soparo- 
iiiKfi),  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called  by 
Homer  a  pipe  (oiipiyP). 

The  spear  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  different  ways  :  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
pults and  other  engines.  (Vid.  Toementum.)  2. 
It  was  thrust  forward  as  a  pike.  In  this  manner 
Achilles  killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his  spear 
through  the  neck.'  The  Eubceans  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  pikemen."  3.  It  was  commonly 
thrown  by  the  hand  (uKovriaac  fianpoBEv^)  The 
warrior,  preparing  to  hurl  it,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
right  ear.'  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  24.'i.)  He  some- 
times derived  assistance  from  the  use  of  the  Amen- 
tum or  the  Ansa.  He  generally  went  to  the  field 
with  two  spears."  (Woodcuts,  p.  94,  227,  332.) 
On  approaching  the  enemy,  he  first  threw  either  one 
spear  or  both,  and  then,  on  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, drew  his  sword^  {pila  conjecerunt — gladiis  gc- 
H  res  ctzpta  est^°). 

Under  the  general  terms  hasta  and  t-)'x'>c  were  in- 
cluded various  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the  prin- 
;ipal  were  as  follow : 

Lancea  {^6yx'l"')>  th^  lance,  a  comparatively  slen- 
der spear  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks.  Iphicra- 
tes,  who  doubled  the  length  of  the  sword  {vid.  Gla- 
DiDs),  also  added  greatly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
lance."  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
horsemen  ;'^  and  by  means  of  an  appendage  to  it, 
which  is  supposed  by  Stuart**  (woodcut,  fig.  2)  to 
be  exhibited  on  the  shafts  of  three  spears  in  an  an- 
cient bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  horses  with 
greater  facility."  The  lance,  on  account  of  its 
length  and  its  lightness,  was  carried  by  huntsmen." 

Ptlum  (vacr6(),  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance,"  as  may  be  seen 
on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  p.  94  and  95.  Its 
shaft,  often  made  of  cornel,"  was  partly  square,  and 
5i  feet  long."  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of 
iron,  and  is  therefore  now  found  only  in  the  state 
described  by  Virgil,  "  cxesa  scabra  robigine  pila."^'^ 
It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to  thrust  with  ;  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  name  of 
filani  (p.  103)  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  which 
it  was  adopted"'  {pilalum  agmen").  When  Mariiis 
fought  against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that,  of  the 
two  nails  or  pins  (nepovat)  by  which  the  head  was 
fastened  to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  wood.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  pilum  struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  tre- 
nail gave  way,  and  the  shaft  was  turned  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  spear  could  not  be  sent  back 
again." 

While  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore  the 
long  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin,  the 


1.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  601.)— 2.  (Polyb.,vi , 
25.)-3.  (11.,  xii.,  387.)— 4.  (11.,  inii.,  326.)— 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii. 
543.— Strabo,  x.,  1,  12,  13.)-  6.  (Arrian,  Tact.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Met., 
ii.,  311.)— 8.  (Horn.,  n.,  iii.,  18.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  76.— Id.  ib.,  xii., 
298.— Find.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  139.— Polyb.,  vi.,  21.)— 9.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii., 
340.— Id.  ib.,  xvil.,  630.— Id.  ib.,  xx.,  273-284.— Theocrit.,  IdyU., 
iiii.,  187-191.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  1.)— 11.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Lan- 
cea.)—12.  (Diod.Sic.,xv.,44.— Nep.,  xi.,  1,3.)— 13.  (Polyb.,  vi., 
23.)— 14.  (Ant.  of  Athens,  V.,  iii.,  p.  47.)— 15.  (Xen.,  De  Re  Eq., 
Vn.,  Iii.)— 16.  (Apul.,  Met.,  viii.)— 17.  (Flor.,  ii.,  7.)— 18.  (Virg., 
Mn.,  ix.,  698.— Ovid,  Met.,  vin.,  408  )— 19.  (Voget.,  ii.,  15.)— 
20.  (Georg.,  iv.,  495.)— 21.  (Strabo,  1.  c.)— 22.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  xii., 
121,  130;  vii.,  664  —  Servius  in  loc— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  i.,  13.— 
tas.,  B.  G.,  1.,  52.)— 23.  (Pint.,  MariiiB.) 
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light-armed  used  smallei  missiles,  which,  though  of 
different  kinds,  were  included  under  the  general 
term  hasta  velitares}  From  ypooi^o^,  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  term,'  the  veliles,  or  light-armed, 
are  called  byPolybius  jpoafonuxni.'  According  to 
his  description,  the  ypotr^of  was  a  dart,  with  a  shaft 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thickness :  the 
iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin  and  acumi- 
nated as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against  anything, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back  against  the 
enemy.  Fig.  3  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows 
one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four  bundled 
others,  in  a  Roman  intreiichment  at  Meon  Hill,  in 
Gloucestershire.* 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
similar  weapoif,  called  a  spit  (veru,^  verutum,'  aav- 
viov'').  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Samni- 
tes°  and  the  Volsci.'  Its  shaft  was  'i\  feet  long, 
its  point  five  inches.'"  Fig.  4,  in  the  preceding 
woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  venitiim,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in  the  same  col- 
lection. The  Romans  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
GiEsuM,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic  weapon ;"  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound- 
ed an  enemy.'"  Spams  is  evidently  the  same  word 
with  the  English  spar  and  spear.  It  Was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when  bet- 
ter could  not  be  obtained.'" 

Besides  the  terms  jaculum  and  spiculum  (ukov, 
oKdvTiov),  which  probably  denoted  darts  resembling 
in  form  the  lance  and  javelin,  but  much  smaller, 
adapted,  consequently,  to  the  light-armed  {jaculato- 
res),  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in  battle,"  we 
find  in  classical  authors  the  names  of  various  other 
spears,  which  were  characteristic  of  particular  na- 
tions. Thus  Servius  states'^  that,  as  the  pilum 
was  proper  to  the  Romans,  and  the  gasum  to  the 
Gauls,  so  the  sarissa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the 
Macedonians.  This  was  used  both  to  throw  and 
as  a  pike."  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  missiles. 
(See  p.  101.)  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  of  othei 
kinds."  The  Thracian  romphea,  which  had  a  very 
long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword"  {rumpia,''  fiofi- 
(paia^"),  was  probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa,  since 
Livy  asserts"  that,  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
account  of  their  pralonga  hastes,  and  that  the  rom- 
phaea  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hinderance  for  the  same 
reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  class 
the  lUyrian  sibina,  which  resembled  a  hunting-pole"" 
{sihon"). 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called  fra- 
mea,  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp.  The 
Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as  a  lance 
or  a  pike  :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a  framea  and  a 
shield  on  coming  of  age."*  The  Falarica  or  Phala- 
rica  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  :  it  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  sometimes 


1.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  20. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  6.) — 2.  (Polyb    i 
40.— Strabo,  iv.,  4,  3.)— 3.  (vi.,  19,  20.)— 4.  (Skelton's  Engraved 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.,  pi.  45.) — 5.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55.) — 6.  (Liv.,  1.  c  ) 
— 7.  (Diod.  Sic,  xiv.,  27. —  Festns,  s.  v.  Sanmites.)  —  8.  (Vif<- 
.Sn.,  vii.,  665.)— 9.  (Georg,,  ii.,  168.1-10.  (Voget.,  ii.,  15  )— fl 
(Liv.,  xxviii.,  45.)  — 12.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  37.)  — 13.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  xi., 
682.— Serv.  in  loc— Nepos,  xv.,  9,  1.  —  Sallnst,  Cat.,  56.— Au' 
Cell.,  X.,  25.)— 14.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  4.— Vu-g.,  ^n.,  ix.,  52.— Ser^. 
in  loc. — Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  41I.^Cic.  ad  Farn.,  v.,  12. — Flor.  ii 
7.— Apnl.,  M6t.,viii.)— 15.  (in^Sn.,  vii.,  664.)— 16.  (Strab.,  1.  c.) 
—17.  (Theophrast..  H.  P.,  iii.,  12,2.~udpci(Ta:  Aman,  Tact.— 
Kpavilva:  Xen.,  De  Re  Eqncst.,  xii.,  12.)— 16.  (Val.  Flacc    vi 
98.)— 19.  (GeU.,  1.  c)-20.  (Apoc,  i.,  16,)— 21.  (xixi.,  39.)--2S 
(Festus,  s.  V.  <ri6iiwor.— Polyb.,  vi.,  21.)— 23.  (Aul.  Gell    1  c. 
—Ant.  Sid.,  13.)- 24.  (Tacit.,  Gevm.,  <:   13,  18  ■J4.-Juv.,''xiii, 
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earned  flaming  pitch  and  tow.'  The  moiara  and 
Iragula.  were  chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the 
iragula  was  probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  wound."  The  Aclis  and  Cateia 
were  much  smaller  missiles. 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gener- 
als bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear  with- 
out a  head,  called  hasta  pura.'  The  gift  of  it  is 
sometimes  recorded  in  funeral  inscriptions. 

The  cehbaris  hasta,*  having  been  fixed  into  the 
body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on  the  arena,  was 
used  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair  of  the  bride.' 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  {vid.  Auotio), 
and  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices 
{localiones).  It  served  both  to  annt/ftnce,  by  a  con- 
ventional sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a 
sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries.' 
Hence  an  auction  was  called  hasta,  and  an  auction- 
room  hastarium.''  It  was  also  the  practice  to  set 
up  a  spear  in  the  court  of  the  Centcmviei. 

The  throwing  of  spears  was  one  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Romans.' 

HASTA'TI.     {Vid.  Aemy,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

HECATOMB^ON.     (,Vid.  Calendak,  Gbeek.) 

HECATOMBAIA.     {Vid.  Her^a.) 

HECTICI  ('E/cTiKoi'),  another  name  for  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Episynthetici,  as  we  learn  from  Ga- 
len,' who  says  that  "  Agethinus  the  Lacedasmonian 
was  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  he  named  'Ewiavv- 
OeTiKrj,  and  which  some  called  'EkXektik^,  and  oth- 
ers 'EKTiKti"  For  their  opinions  (as  far  as  they  are 
known),  vid.  Episynthetici. 

♦HED'ERA  (Kiaao;  or  /cirrof),  the  Ivy,  Heiera 
helix.  The  ivy,  as  Fee  remarks,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  plants  of  antiquity,  since,  independently  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  ancient  poets  and 
botanists,  we  see  it  sculptured  on  various  monu- 
ments of  former  days.  Theophrastus,"  and,  after 
him,  Dioscorides"  and  Pliny,'"  have  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  ivy,  subdivided  into  several  species. 
These  three  kinds,  however,  are  now  looked  upon 
as  mere  varieties,  and  we  may  be  said  to  know  at 
the  present  day  but  a  single  species  of  Hedera, 
which  modern  botanical  writers  have  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Helix  {iXi^.  Among  the  varieties  of 
ihis  species  may  be  mentioned  the  Hedera  corymbosa 
of  modern  botanists,  the  same  with  the  H.  arborea 
)f  the  botanical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
he  kind  beautifully  described  in  the  Culex  of  Vir- 
gil, and  alluded  to  also  in  the  3d  Eclogue,  and  in 
",he  Georgics  of  the  same  poet.  The  Hedera  nigra 
.)f  the  7th  and  8th  Eclogues  is  that  which  the  an- 
iients  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and  called,  from  him, 
Dionysia.  It  is  the  Hedera  poetica  of  Bauhin,  and 
jerved,  when  interlaced  with  the  laurel,  as  a  crown 
for  warriors,  poets,  &c.  The  epithet  nigra,  given 
by  Virgil  to  the  Hedera  helix,  applies  to  its  dark- 
fiued  berries  and  the  sombre  colour  of  its  foliage. 
By  the  epithet  pallens,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intends 
to  indicate  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  corynibi  before 
the  fruit  is  matured."  The  following  remarks  of 
Martyn"  are  worthy  of  perusal :  "  Many  sorts  of  ivy 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  rather  varieties  than  distinct  species.     Theo- 


1.  (Liv.,  xxi.,  8.— Id.,  xxxiv.,  18.— Virg.,  M-a.,  ix.,  706.— Lu- 
can,  vi.,  198.— Sil.  Ital.,  i.,  351.— Aul.  Coll.,  I.  c— laid.,  Ovig., 
xvili.,  7.— Grat.  Falisc,  Cynef.,  342.)— 2.  (I'laut,,  Cos.,  ii.,  4, 
18  —Id.,  Epid.,  1.,  2,  25.— Id.,  PsGud.,  i.,  4,  21.— CiES.,  D.  O.,  i., 
26.— Id  ib.,  v.,  35.— Goll.,  I.  o.)— 3.  (Virj.,  Mn.,  vi.,  700.— 
Serv.  in  lac. — Fostus.  s.  v.  llasta.— Suoton.,  Claud.,  28. — Tacit., 
Ann.,  iii.,  21.)— 4  (Fostus,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Ovid,  Fust.,  ii.,  560.)— 6. 
(Cic,  Otr,  ii.,  8  — Nopos,  Attic,  6.— Festus,  s.  v.  Hasta.)— 7. 
(TertuU.,  Apol.,  13.)— 8.  (Plaut.,  Baco.,  iii.,  3,  24.— Id.,  Most., 
i.,  2,  73.)— 9.  (Definit.  Mod.,  c.  14,  torn.  19,  p.  353,  ed.  KUhn.) 
-10.  (ii.,  210.)— 11.  (H.  P.,  iii.,  18.)— 12.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  34.)— IS. 
(Fto,  Flore  do  Virg.,  p.  Ixii.,  <Scc.)— 14.  (ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  iii.,  39.) 
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phrastus  says  the  three  principal  sorts  aie  the  white 
the  black,  and  that  which  is  called  helix.  The  hlaJt 
is  our  common  ivy,  and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only 
the  same  plant  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  bearing  fruit.  For  at  first  the  leaves  are 
angular,  and  the  whole  plant  clings  closely  to  the 
wall  or  tree  that  supports  it :  but  when  it  comes  to 
flower,  a  new  shoot  is  detached  from  the  support 
bearing  roundish  leaves  without  angles.  That  the 
helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state  is  plain  from  the 
account  which  Theophrastus  gives  of  it.  He  says 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  more  neat  than  those 
of  ivy,  which  has  them  more  round  and  simple.  He 
adds  also  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  ima- 
gine it  to  be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are 
variegated  with  white.  But  Theophrastus  express- 
ly mentions  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit ;  for  he  says 
some  have  only  the  fruit  white,  and  others  the  leaves 
also.  Dioscbrides  also  mentions  three  principal 
sorts  of  ivy,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  helix. 
The  white  bears  a  white  fruit ;  the  black  has  either 
a  black  or  saffron-coloured  fruit ;  this  kind  tbey 
called  also  Dionysia;  the  helix  bears  no  fruit  at  al^ 
but  has  white  twigs,  and  small,  angular,  reddisls 
leaves.  Pliny  has  confounded  the  ivy  with  the  cis- 
tus,  being  deceived  by  the  similarity  between  laauof 
(or  Ktrrof)  and  idaro;.  The  flower  of  the  cistus 
does,  indeed,  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wild 
rose,  as  Pliny  remarks,  but  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
find  any  such  similitude  in  the  ivy." 

HEDNA  CiSva).     ( Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

*HEDYOSMUS  {jdvoajio;).  Garden-mint,  or  Men- 
tha saliva.  The  jfdvoafiog  uypiog  of  Dioscorides  and 
others  is  the  Mentha  gentilis  ;  the  ^dvoafiog  yfitpo^, 
the  Mentha  crispa.  The  KaXafuvdTj  krepa  is  tha 
M.  sylvestris.^ 

*HEDYS'ARUM  (jiSvaapov),  a  leguminous  plani, 
Coronilla  sccuridica.  It  was  also  called  by  the  ail' 
cient  writers  TreXeKlvoc,  which  name,  as  well  as 
securidica,  refers  to  the  axe-formed  shape  of  its 
seeds.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  TrmpoMti, 
"  Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "  holds  that  the 
Hedysarum  is  either  the  Coronilla  sccuridica  or  tha 
Astragalus  hamosus.  Clusius  brought  into  view  the 
Coronilla  varia  and  the  Bisserula  pelecinus.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  TreXcKtvoc  of  Theophrastus,  which 
is  identical  with  the  i/Svaapov,^  to  be  the  Coronilk 
securidica,  and  in  this  opinion  he  has  the  support 
of  Sibthorp.  Schneider,  however,  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  either  the  Coronilla  or  the  Bisserula 
answers  to  the  description  of  Dioscorides.'" 

'HrEMON'IA  AIKASTHP'IOr  {^ye/iovia  iiKauTif 

piov).       (Vid.  ElSAGOGEIS.) 

•EIPrMOT  rPA'^H  {elpy/iov  ypa(j:ri).  Tbis  was 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  citizen 
or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in  private  cus- 
tody. There  are  no  orations  upon  this  subject  ex- 
tant, nor,  indeed,  any  direct  allusions  to  it  by  name ; 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  might  have  been 
adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the  painter,  for  the  re- 
straint put  upon  his  personal  liberty  by  Alcibiades;' 
and  in  a  passage  of  Dinarchus,*  where  a  miller  is 
mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punishment  for 
a  like  offence.  The  thesmothetse  probably  presided 
in  the  court  before  which  offenders  of  tnis  kind 
were  brought  to  trial' 

♦HELENIUM  (kXhiov),  a  plant.  Scabwort  orEle 
campane.  Inula  Hcknium,  L.  "Helcnium,"  says  Lis. 
ter,  "  Inula  Campana  Ilalis  dictum."  "  It  is  proba- 
ble," remarks  Woodville,  "  that  the  Elecampane  is 
the  Helcnium  foliis  verbasci  of  Dioscorides,  and  tha 
Inula  of  Pliny."    Sprengel  and  Dierbach  also  agree 


1.  (Thoophrast.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  7.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  36.)— 2.  (Dios 
cor.,  iii.,  136.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Andoc.,  c.  Aicib.,  p 
119.)_4.  (c.  Dem.,  17.)— 5.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  332.) 
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In  referring  it  to  the  Inula  Helenium,  L.  The  other 
species  described  by  Dioseorides  is  referred  by  Bau- 
hin  and  Sprengel  to  the  Tcucrium  marum} 

HELE'POLiS  [iUmlii).  "When  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused  a 
machine  to  be  constructed  which  he  called  "  the  ta- 
ker of  cities."  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square  tow- 
er, each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide.  It 
rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high.  It 
was  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of  which 
contained  machines  for  throwing  great  stones,  the 
middle  large  catapults  for  throwing  spears,  and  the 
highest  other  machines  for  throwing  smaller  stones, 
together  with  smaller  catapults.  It  was  manned 
with  200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the  bottom.' 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  306  B.C.,  Demetrius  em- 
ployed a  helepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions  and 
more  complicated  construction.  Besides  wheels,  it 
dad  castors  (uvnarpETrTn),  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its  form  was 
lyramidal.  The  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
10  attack  were  rendered  fireproof  by 'being  covered 
«ith  iron  plates.  In  front,  each  story  had  port- 
holes, which  were  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  of 
nissiles,  and  were  furnished  with  shutters  that 
;ould  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  were 
nade  of  skins  stuffed  with  wool.  Each  story  had 
'.wo  broad  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
jther  for  descending.'  This  helepolis  was  con- 
structed by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
esteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioclides 
)f  Abdera.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  engine  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erect- 
ed. In  subsequent  ages  we  find  the  name  of  "  hele- 
polis" applied  to  moving  towers  which  carried  bat- 
tering-rams, as  well  as  machines  for  throwing  spears 
and  stones.'  Towers  of  this  description  were  used 
to  destroy  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.'    (Yid.  Aries,  Toementdm.) 

HELI^A.     (Vid.  Dioasterion.) 

HELIOCAMI'NUS.     {Vii.  Hocse.) 

♦HELIOTROP'IUM  (^Xiorpdmov),  I.  a  plant,  the 
Heliotrope,  or  Great  Turnsole,  HeUotrofium  Euro- 
■pmum,  L.  This  is  the  species  called  fifya  by  Dios- 
eorides. Sprengel  joins  Lobelius  and  Gesner  in  re- 
ferring the  other  species,  or  TiTiiorponiou  fiiKpov,  to 
the  Croton  Hnctorius.'' 

II.  A  precious  stone,  the  Heliotrope  of  Jameson. 
It  is  a  sub-species  of  Jasper.' 

*HELIX.    (Fzd.HEDERA.) 

HELLANO'DIC^  {'EXXavoSkaO,  the  judges  in 
the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Olympic  Games.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges,  or  court-martial  in  the  Lacedaa- 
raonian  army ;'  and  they  were  probably  first  called 
by  this  name  when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  confederacy. 

*HELLEB'ORUS  {iUiSopo!;),  Hellebore,  a  cele- 
brated remedy  among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
insanity.  Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
white  and  the  black  {Xevkoq  and  ficAai),  but  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  plant  itself  much  discussion  has 
arisen.  "  Modern  authorities  on  Botany,"  observes 
Adams,  "  differ  widely  in  opinion  respecting  the 
white  Hellebore  of  the  ancients.  Sibthorp  most 
unaccountably  decides  it  to  have  been  the  Digitalis 
fenuginea.  Schulze,  who  is  too  prone  to  skeptical 
doubts  on  botanical  questions,  expresses  himself 


1.  (Theophiut.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  II.— Diosoor.,  i.,  27,  28.— Adams, 
(ppcDd.,  s.T.)— S.  (Diod.  Sic,  xx.,  48.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic,  xx.,  91. 
—Compare  VitTUT.,  x.,  22.) — 4.  (Atlien..  v.,  40.) — 5.  (Amm.  Mar- 
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J  2.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  190,  191.— Paul.  JEgiJi.,  vii.,  3.— Adams, 
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with  great  hesitation  regarding  it,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  inclines  to  the  Adonis  vernalis.  Woodville 
and  Dierbach  are  quite  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  Matthiolus,  Dodonseus,  Bauhin,  Hill,  and 
Stackhouse,  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as 
the  Veratram  album,  L.  GeofTroy  also,  no  mean 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintains  that  the  de- 
scription of  Dioseorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
characters  of  the  white  Hellebore.  And  from  the 
similarity  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  t.  TicvKo;,  as  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  on  Toxicology,  to  the  known  effects  of  the 
Veralrum  album,  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago, 
in  recognising  their  identity  ;  and  it  now  gives  me 
pleasure  to  discover  that  Sprengel,  in  his  Annota- 
tions on  Dioseorides,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  had  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
fact  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
July,  1838  ;  about  eighteen  months  afterward,  the 
Savadilla  veralrum,  a  Mexican  species  of  Hellebore, 
was  much  cried  up  in  this  case. — The  i7J£6opoQ  (lek- 
of,  or  Black  Hellebore,  is  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Orientalis,  Lam.  Is  it  not  a  variety  of  the  Hellcbo- 
rus  niger,  L.  %  This  plant  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
of  this  country."' 

*HELLEBORI'NE  (iXlsSophv),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  is  the  Helleborus  foetidus  ;  Stack- 
house,  the  Serapias  Helleborine.  "  The  latter,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Epi- 
pactus  ensifolia  of  Hooker."' 

HELLENOTA'MI^  ('EAaj;voro/tiaO,  or  treasu- 
rers of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed  B'.C.  477, 
when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  different  states, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  was  de- 
posited in  Delos,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  all  common  interests ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hellenotamiae  not 
only  received,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  these 
moneys,  which  are  called  by  Xenophon'  'EXkiivoTa- 
/lia.*  The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Samians,'  but  was,  of  course,  abolished  on  the  con- 
quest of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hel- 
lenotamiae were  not  reappointed  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  for  which  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  information  respecting  their 
duties.  Bockh,  however,  concludes  from  inscrip- 
tions that  they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen 
by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the 
Pentacosiomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter 
upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
after  the  Panathenaea  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  re- 
mained treasurers  of  the  moneys  collected  from  the 
allies,  and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common 
cause,  as  the  contributions  were  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  as  the  Athenians,  in  course 
of  time,  considered  the  money  as  their  own  proper- 
ty, the  Hellenotamiae  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and 
military  expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  be- 
half of  the  common  cause.' 

HELLO'TIA.     (Vid.  Ellotia.) 

*HELMINS  QXjzivs).  This  term,  standing  alone, 
is  applied  to  intestinal  worms  in  general.    The  &- 


1.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  ijt.,  11.— Nicand.,  Alex.,  483.— Dio^ 
cor.,  ir.,  150, 151.— Paul.  Mgm.,  vii.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  ) 
—2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  11.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)- 3 
(De  Vcctig.,  v.,  5.)— 4.  (Thncyd.,  i.,  96.— Plut.,  Anst.,  24.— Au- 
doc,  De  Pace,  p.  107.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Aristid.,  25.— Diod.  Sic,  m., 
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Athens  i.,  p.  236.) 
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(Kvf  nTidreia  is  the  T(cwa  lata  Theophrastus  says 
it  is  congenital  in  some  countries,  as  Egypt.  The 
medical  authorities  describe  the  Dracunculus,  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  the  Greeks  call  SpaKovriov, 
and  Ihe  translators  of  the  Arabians  vena  medinensis. 
(Yid.  Ehlai.) 

HELO'TES  (Ei'Xu-ff)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  Different  etymologies  are  given 
of  their  name.  The  common  account  is,  that  they 
were  originally  the  people  of  the  town  of  Helos,  in 
Laconia,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to  bondage 
after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Spartans.' 
Dut  the  people  of  "EXof  were  not  called  EUurcf, 
but  'EXeioj'  or  'EAcaxai.^  The  name  has  been  also 
derived  from  Uti,  marshes,  as  it  signified  inhabitants 
of  the  lowlands.  But  Midler  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  in  explaining  e'Aarec  as  meaning  prisoners, 
from  the  root  of  i?,clv,  to  take,  lilfe  ifiuec:  from  the 
root  of  da/iuu.  The  ancient  writers  considered  them 
to  be  Achasans,  who  had  resisted  the  Dorian  inva- 
ders to  the  last,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  as 
the  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.*  Midler,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  they  were  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the 
Doric  conquerors.  But  this  theory,  as  Thirlwall 
has  observed,  does  not  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  their  masters ;  for,  unless 
they  lost  their  liberty  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  placed  them  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before. 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  individ- 
uals, reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.'  They  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  be  sold  away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many, 
perhaps,  as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  x/l^pof,  in 
dwellings  of  their  own.  They  cultivate  the  land, 
and  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of 
corn,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at 
a  very  early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being 
forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations.'  The  annual 
rent  paid  for  each  /c/l^pof  was  eighty-two  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine.'  Besides  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  Helots  attended  on  their  masters  at 
the  public  meal,  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
(tplloi),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plata3a  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan.' 
These  attendants  were  probably  called  a//m'Trapff 
(j.  c,  u/i(piaTavT£c'),  and  one  of  them,  in  particular, 
the  -depd-Trav,  or  -servant;"  though  ■depu.vuv  was 
also  used  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm- 
ed slaves.  The  Helots  only  served  as  hoplitoe  in 
particular  emergencies,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
were  generally  emancipated.  The  first  instance  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.C. 
424." 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject- 
ed, as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark- 
ed by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron  states 
that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every  igno- 
minious service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear  a 
cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  garment 
of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted  upon 
them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may  never 
forget  that  they  are  slaves.     And,  besides  all  this,  if 


1.  (Paus.,iii.,  20,  iO-)  — 2.  (Strab.,  viii.,  561.)  —  3.  (Athen., 
vi.,  102,  p.  271.)— 4.  (Theopomp.,  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  88,  p.  265.)— 
5.  (Ephorus,  op.  Strab.,  viii.,  p.  365 .—  Paus.,  lii.,  20,  6.)— 6. 
(Pint.,  Inst.  Lac,  p.  255.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Lye,  8,  24.)— 8.  (Ilfrod., 
ij.,  10,  28.)— 9.  (II.  lych.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (Ileroa.,  vii.,  229.— Sturz, 
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any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  condition  of  a 
slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty,  and  their 
masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they  do  not  de- 
stroy the  most  excellent.'"  And  Plutarch'  statee 
that  Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the 
Spartan  youth.  These  descriptions  are  probably 
exaggerated ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  assertion  of  Thucydides,' that 
the  Spartans  always  regarded  the  Helots  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  Every  means  was  laken  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  and  their  mas- 
ters :  they  were  obUged  to  wear  the  rustic  garb  de- 
scribed above,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  sing 
one  of  the  Spartan  songs.'  That  the  craelty  of 
their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  fear,  is  manifest  enough  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  KfwxTela  (md.  Grypteia),  and  from  the 
fad  related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion 
two  thousand  of  the  Helots,  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced  to 
come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and  then 
were  put  to  death.' 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (B.C. 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  Helots  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  remembrance  of  their  freedom,  and 
a  readiness  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  regaining  it, 
in  which  they  at  length  succeeded,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.' 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  there  were 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  citizen ; 
and  it  is  doubtfu]  whether  they  were  ever  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Myrn'  enumeratff 
the  following  classes  of  emancipated  Helots  ;  a<lj 
rat,  adea-KOTOt,  hpvKTfjpeQ,  deanoaLovavrai  and  veo&a 
/iadecg.  Of  these  the  uferai  were  probably  released 
from  all  service  ;  the  tpvurfipei  were  those  employ- 
ed in  war  {vid.  Eeycteres)  ;  the  dea-Ko<si.ovai-ai 
served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  veoSa/iuiet;  were 
those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for  some 
time.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  fioBuvc;  or/id- 
dancc,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  up  with 
the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated.  Upon 
being  emancipated,  they  received  permission  to 
dwell  where  they  wished.  (Compare  Cititas, 
Greek,  p.  260.) 

(Midler.  Dorians,  iii.,  3. — Thirlwall,  Greece,  vol.  i., 
p.  309. — Hermann,  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
()  19,  24,  28,  30,  48.— \^'achsmuth,  Hcllen.  Allertk., 
I.,  i.,  217,  19  ;  ii.,  59,  104,  209,  211,  370-1 ;  II.,  i., 
361.) 

♦HELXI'NE  (aji'v;;),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  two  species  :  the  latter  of  these  is  the 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or  Parietaria  officinalis;  the 
former  is  referred  by  Bauhin  and  others  to  the  Con- 
volvulus arvensis,  or  Gravel-bind.' 

HEM'ERA.     (Vid.  Dies.) 

♦HE'MERIS  (^/icpic),  the  Greek  name  given  by 
Theophrastus  to  the  Querents  robur.  {Vid.  Qder- 
cus.)' 

♦HEMEROCALLES  {f/ftepoKaUii).  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets  this  plant  down 
for  the  Pancratium  marilimum,  having  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Lobel  and  Bauhin ;  but  in  the  second 
edition  he  holds  it  to  be  the  Lilium  Macedonicum.^' 

*HEMEROCALLIS  (fi/iepoKa?,Xic),  a  plant.   "  The 


1.  (Athen.,  liv.,  74,  p.  657.)— 2.  (Lyr.,  28.)— 3.  (iv.,  B0.)--1. 
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uafUer  commentators,"  says  Adams,  "had  remarked 
that  the  7ifiepoKaX?ug  of  Dioscorides  is  different  from 
that  of  Theophrastus.  The  H.  of  Dioscorides  is 
referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the  Lilium  bulMferum,  and 
by  Dodona;us  to  the  L.  Marlagon.  Sprengel  seems 
to  prefer  the  former.  Sibthorp  marks  it  as  the  Lil- 
ium  Chalcedonicum."^ 

HE'MINA.     (Vii.  Cotyla.) 
*HEMrONUS.     (Vid.  Moi.ns.) 
•ENAEKA, '01.     (Fid.  Eleven,  THE.) 
*HE'PATIS  {T/TvaTig,  or  aUn  jjKaTiTig),  the  well- 
kiown  species  of  Aloes  called  Hepatic.    Dioscori- 
das  calls  this  species  to  ^Trari'fov." 

*HE'PATUS  (^Trarof),  the  name  of  a  fish  briefly 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  .(Elian,  and  Athenseus.  "Ar- 
tedi  and  Rondelet  say  it  is  the  fish  called  seipurus 
by  the  modern  Greeks  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected 
by  Coray,  who,  however,  decides  upon  nothing  satis- 
factory respecting  it.  Camus,  in  his  notes  on  Aris- 
totle, concludes  that  it  was  the  Ostrca  margarilife- 
ra,  but  Schweighaeuser  rejects  this  opinion  also. 
Schneider,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Gadus."' 
HEPHAISTEIA.  (Vid.  Lampadephoria.) 
*HPAKAEI'A  AieOS  (JipaKlda  lidog),  an  appel- 
lation given  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the 
Loadstone.  Sir  J.  Hill  thinks  it  was  also  applied  to 
the  Lydian  stone  ;  "  but  the  passage  of  Theophras- 
tus on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  is,"  remarks 
Adams,  "of  equivocal  meaning;  in  fact,  his  own 
reading  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives  it.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Aetius,  that  our  Loadstone  was  indiscrimi- 
nately called  jiayvjjg  and  TjpafcXeia  ili'^of."* 

HERjEA  (Tipala)  is  the  name  of  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  introduced. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from  which  it 
spread  over  tlie  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  Argos  ; 
whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were,  more  or 
less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at 
Argos.^  The  Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera : 
one  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  45  stadia  from 
Argos ;  the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  near  it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games 
and  contests  at  the  Heraea  were  held ;"  the  third 
was  in  the  city  itself.'  Her  service  was  performed 
by  the  most  distinguished  priestesses  of  the  place ; 
one  of  them  was  the  high-priestess,  and  the  Argives 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.*  The 
Hercea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year, 
and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Bockh,'  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad.  One 
of  the  great  solemnities  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  was  a  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Hera,  between  Argos  and  Mycenae.  A 
vast  number  of  young  men — for  the  festival  is  call- 
ed a  panegyris — assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched 
in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  preceded  by  one  hundred  oxen  {iKarofidrj, 
whence  the  festival  is  also  called  haTofiSaia).  The 
high-priestess  accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  related  by  He- 
rodotus" and  Cicero."  The  100  oxen  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citi- 
zens.'"   The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  Xexipra,"  or 
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HERES. 

"  the  bed  of  twigs."'  The  games  and  contests  of 
the  Heraea  took  place  in  the  stadium,  near  the  tem- 
ple on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis.  A  b/azen  shieiii 
was  fixed  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  which  was 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young  man 
who  succeeded  in  pulling  it  down  received  the  shield 
and  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  his  prize.  Hence  Pin- 
dar' calls  the  contest  uyuv  xoXkioq.  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Heraeon,  for  Strabo'  states  that  the  victor 
went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession  to  that 
temple.  This  contest  was  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted, according  to  some  traditions,  by  4crisius  and 
Proetus,*  according  to  others  by  Archinos.' 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatombaea  of  ^gina  were  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos.' 

The  Heraea  of  Samos,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos,'  were  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of  this  divinity. 
A  magnificent  procession,  consisting  of  maidens 
and  married  women  in  splendid  attire,  and  with 
floating  hair,'  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar- 
mour,' went  to  the  Temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  depos- 
ited their  armour,  and  prayers  and  vows  were  offer- 
ed up  to  the  goddess.  Her  altar  consisted  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  which  had  been  burned  to  her.'° 

The  Herasa  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad." 
The  festival  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  maidens,  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who  wove  the  sacred 
peplus  for  the  goddess.  But,  before  the  solemnities 
commenced,  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig,  and  pu- 
rified themselves  in  the  well  Piera."  One  of  the 
principal  ^solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first,  and  the  oldest  last.  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  ;f(r(jv,  which  came 
down  to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She 
who  won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olive- 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was 
sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own 
painted  likeness  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The 
sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female 
attendants,  and  performed  two  dances ;  the  one 
called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  history  of  this  solemnity,  see  Paus.,  v.,  16,  ij  2, 
&c. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places ; 
e.g.,  in  Cos,'"  at  Corinth,'*  at  Athens,'*  at  Cnossus 
in  Crete.'^ 

HERE'DITAS.     (.Yid.  Heres,  Roman.) 

HERES  (GREEK).  The  Athenian  laws  of  in- 
heritance are  to  be  explained  under  this  title.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  we 
shall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  capacity  to  inherit ; 
2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  succession  ;  3dly, 
of  the  power  of  devising ;  4thly,  of  the  remedies  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  rights  ;  5thly,  of  the  ob- 
ligations to  which  he  succeeded. 

I.  Of  Personal  Capacity  to  Inherit. — To  obtain  the 
right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship  (uy^^iurfia 
and  TToAirei'a),  legitimacy  was  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion. Those  children  were  legitimate  who  were 
born  in  lawful  wedlock."  The  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 


1.  (Compare  Welcker  on  Schwenck's  Etymologische  Andeu- 
tungen,  p.  268.)— 2.  (Nem.,  x.,  41.)— 3.  (viii.,  p.  556.)^.  (jEli- 
an,  V.  H.,  iii.,  24.)— 5.   (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  152.)— 6. 

(Schol.  ad  Find.,  Isthm.,  viii..  114. — Miiller,  .SIginet.,  p.  149.) 

7.  (Pans.,  viii.,  4,  4  4.)— 8.  (Asius  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  525.)— 9, 
(Polyojn.,  Strat.,  i.,  23.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  45,)— 10.  (Pans.,  v  ,  13,  4 
5.)— II.  (Corsini,  Dissert.,  iii.,  30.)— 12.  (Pans.,  v.,  16,  ?  5.)— 
13.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  639.— Id.,  vi.,  p.  262.)— 14.  (Enrip.,  Med. 
1379.— Fhilostr.,  Her.,  xix.,  14.)— 15.  (Pint.,  Qnaist.  Rom.,  vii ! 
168.)— 16.  (Diod.  Sic,  v.,  72.)— 17.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neir.,  1386.) 
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tracting  parties,  partly  on  tht  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. On  the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed 
here,  except  that  brother  an(t  sister  by  the  same 
mother  were  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  consanguini- 
ty in  general  was  so  far  from  being  deemed  an  ob- 
jection, that  marriage  between  collateral  relations 
ivas  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  family.'  The  contract  was  made  by  the  hus- 
band with  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal  guardi- 
an {Kvpio;)  of  the  intended  wife  ;  then  only  was  she 
properly  betrothed  (tyyvTjTJj).  An  heiress,  however, 
was  assigned  or  adjudged  to  the  next  of  kin  (imdi- 
Kaadelaa)  by  process  of  law,  as  explained  under 
Epiclercis.'  No  ceremony  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  contract ;  but  it  was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage 
feast,  and  invite  the  friends  and  relatives,  for  the 
sake  of  publicity.^  A  marriage  without  proper  es- 
pousals was  irregular ;  but  the  issue  lost  their  herit- 
able rights  only,  not  their  franchise  ;  and  the  former, 
it  seems,  might  be  restored,  if  the  members  of  their 
father's  clan  would  consent  to  their  being  register- 
ed.* As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  en- 
rolled in  his  clan  in  order  to  obtain  his  full  civil 
rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evidence  of 
legitimacy,  and  the  (jipdrope;  and  avyysvd;  were 
usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  justice.'  For 
farther  particulars,  see  Platner,  Beitidge,  104,  &c. 
— Wachsmuth,  i.,  2,  31,  and  148  ;  ii.,  1,  204,  &c.— 
Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr.,  v.,  19,  21,  88. 

II.  Of  the  Rules  of  Descent  and  Succession. — Here 
we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Athenian  law  made 
no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  the  words  heir,  inherit,  Sec,  will  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athenian 
died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inheritance,  like 
our  heirs  in  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now  do  in 
France ;"  a  law  no  less  favourable  to  that  balance 
of  property  which  Solon  meant  to  establish,  than 
the  'law  of  primogeniture  was  suited  to  the  military 
Eristocracies  created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  only 
advantage,  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first 
choice  in  the  division.'  If  there  was  but  one  son, 
he  took  the  whole  estate  ;  but  if  he  had  sisters,  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  them,  and 
give  them  suitable  marriage  portions ;  they  were 
then  called  iiriirpotKot.'  There  was  no  positive 
law  making  it  imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his 
sister  a  portion  of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral 
obligation  to  assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to 
his  own  rank  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  insomuch  that,  if  she  was  given  in  mar- 
riage portionless,  it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her 
character,  and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  le- 
gitimacy.' 

On  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daughters 
and  daughters'  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  vid.  Epicleros)  ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line.'"  If  the  deceased  left  grandsons 
by  different  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  take 
the  shares  of  their  respective  fathers.  So  if  he  had 
a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an- 
other, the  latter  would  not  exclude  the  former,  as  a 


1.  (Andoc,  Do  Myst.,  119.— Id.,  c.  Alcjb.,  33,  o(I.  Bcikkcr.— 
LyB.,  c.  Ale,  41,  cd.  Bekker. — Demnsth.,  c.  Leoch.,  1083.— Id., 
c.  Eiibal.,  1305.— Plut.,  Cimon,  4.— Id.,  Thomist.,  32.)— 2.  (Isic- 
us,  De  Cir.  hirsred.,  20.— Id.,  Do  I'liiloct.  liiorod.,  19,  cd.  Becker. 
— Dcmnslh.,  Pro  Phorm.,  954.— Id  ,  c.  Stoph.,  1134.)— 3.  (Isie- 
n«,Do  Cir.hiored.,  18.— Uemostli,,  c.  Onct.,e09.— Id,,  c.  Eubul., 
1311.  1312.)— 4.  (IsLPiis.Do  Philoot.  hairrJ.,29-33.)— 5.  (Andoc, 
De  Myst.,  127,  ed.  Becker.- Isaeus,  De  Cir.  hicred.,  26.— Id.,  De 
I'liiloct.,  13.— Dcmosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1305,  <fec.)— U.  (Ismus,  De 
Philoct.  hiired.,  32.)— 7.  (Domosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,947.)— 8.  (Hir- 
pfi(;r.,  s.  V.  'EirMi^foff.)- 9.  (Isaius,  De  Pyirh.  hsered.,  40.— Lys., 
Do  Arlat.  bon.,  16,  cd.  Becker.— Dcmosth.,  c.  Birot.  do  doto, 
1014.)— 10.  (Isious,  De  Cir.  hierod.,  39-40.— Id.,  De  Pynh.  hiered., 
59.-  -Id.,  De  Pluloot.,  36,  07.— Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1057, 1058.) 
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brother  would  a  sister,  but  both  would  share  alike. 
Of  this  thesre  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  it  follows 
from  a  principle  of  Attic  law,  by  which,  on  the  birth 
of  a  son,  his  title  to  his  father's  inheritance,  or  to  a 
share  thereof,  immediately  accrued  ;  if  then  lie  died 
before  his  father,  but  leaving  issue,  they  claimed 
their  grandfather's  inheritance  as  representing  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Their  title  did 
not  thus  accrue  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  son  of  an  heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather's  house,  and  to  become  his  son 
in  point  of  law.  Farther  (as  will  presently  be 
shown),  the  general  preference  of  males  to  females 
did  not  commence  till  the  deceased  father's  de- 
scendants were  exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased,  viz., 
brothers  and  brothers'  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father ;' 
and  after  them,  sisters  and  sisters'  children,  among 
whom  the  principle  of  representation  also  prevail- 
ed ;'  but  whether  sisters'  children  took  per  stirpes 
or  per  capita,  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand- 
father with  the  deceased ;  cousins  and  cousins' 
children.  Here  the  law  declared  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue.'  Thus  the  son  of  an  uncle  would 
exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the  son  of  an 
aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an  uncle.  On 
the  same  principle,  Isffius*  contends  that  the  son  of 
a  female  first  cousm  prevented  his  mother's  sister 
from  inheriting,  although  he  was  farther  removed 
from  the  deceased  {yivet  aTiUTepo)  by  one  degree. 
This  preference,  however,  was  confined  to  those 
who  were  descended  from  the  same  common  an 
cestor,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  grandfather  of  the 
deceased ;  for  the  words  h  rCn>  avruv  in  Demos- 
thenes are  to  be  explained  by  the  rpira  yhei  of  Isas 
us.  Therefore,  .i  first  cousin  once  removed,  claim 
ing  through  a  it;^ale,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second 
cousin  claiming  through  males ;  for  a  second  cous- 
in is  descendb.j,  not  from  the  grandfather,  but  only 
from  the  great-giandfather  of  the  deceased,  and  so 
is  beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (Iju  r?c 
uyyiareia;  or  avyysveiag).  On  this  Eubulides  founds 
his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias,  because  he 
claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption)  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Hag- 
nias ;  whereas  the  father  of  his  opponent,  Macarta- 
lus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as  Demos- 
thenes expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  (ovk  ek  tov  ohov  tov  'Ayviov'). 

On  failure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother's 
side ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnati,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  (Toif  irpof  Trarpof),  whose  proximitj 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor.' 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Isasus'  respecting 
the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  parents  could 
not  inherit  at  Athens.  At  Athens,  the  maxim  Ac- 
reditas  mmquam  ascend.it  held  only  of  lineal,  not  of 
collateral  ascent.     For  example,  an  uncle  might 


1.  (IsiBUB,  De  Hagn.  hiered.,  i.,  2. — Dcmosth.,  c.  Macart., 
1067.— Id.,  c.  Leech.,  1083.)— 2.  (IsiEUs,  De  ApoU.  hiEred.,  23.)- 
3.  (Isoeus,  De  Hagii.  hicred..  i.,  a. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1067.y 
—4.  (Do  Apoll.  iiicrod.,  25,  26.)-  -5.  (c.  Macart.,  1070.)— 6.  (Is» 
us,  De  Ho^n.  hffired.,  1-18. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1067.) — 7 
(De  Ha^.  hseredr,  26.) 
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inherit.'  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiress,. as 
next  of  liin."  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Wachsmuth,  ii.,  1,  313,  &c. ;  Bunsen, 
De  jure  hcrcd.  Alhen. ;  Sir  William  Jones's  Com- 
menlary  annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isaeus ;  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  law  hy  Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P. 
Gr.,  v.,  30.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed  that 
avefio;  signifies  a  first  cousin.  'AvcTpiadav;  is  a  first 
cousin's  son,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  adeX- 
0i(5oiJf  from  aSeX(p6c,  and  ^vyaTpiSotc  from  ^yarrip. 
Thus  my  first  cousin's  son  is  uvtfLadovc  to  me,  but 
not  conversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true  that  two 
or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  uve^iaSol,'  yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said 
to  be  dve^mdoOf  to  another.  Herein  consists  the 
fallacy  of  those  who  maintain  that  second  cousins 
came  within  the  legal  degrees  of  succession. 

K/l^pof  is  the  subject  matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance  ;  kItiP"- 
vojiog,  the  heir.  'A-yx'-'^Teia,  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  riglit  of  suc- 
cession. I,vyyhei.a,  natural  consanguinity.  Swy- 
yevstc,  collateral  relatives,  are  opposed  to  iKyovoi, 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  Of  the  Pcrwer  of  Devising. — That  the  owner 
bad  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point  of 
law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law,  which  punished  with  degradation 
(aTijua)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  (tu 
narpSia  naredriSoKug).  He  was  considered  an  of- 
fender against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self from  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pros- 
ecutions for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the 
reputation  of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial 
to  a  man  in  a  court  of  justice^ 

Everyman  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  will ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not  dis- 
inherit him,  although  his  will  might  take  effect  on 
the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his  seven- 
teenth year.'  The  bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to 
the  son,  legacies  might  be  given  to  friends  and  rel- 
atives, especially  to  those  who  performed  the  office 
of  our  executor  or  testamentary  guardian."  And  in 
the  division  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  father  would  be  attended  to.' 
Also  a  provision,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  drach- 
mas, might  be  assigned  to  an  illegitimate  child.' 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though  the 
estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
of  his  marrying  her." 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  {eprjuo^ 
nal  |wui/i>|UOf),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Athenian ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  anxious 
to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos- 
terity. The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  rela- 
tives were  called  ;f)?p(jCTTa/,  because,  when  they  in- 
herited, the  house  was  xip^'""'"  i"^'  ^pj?|UOf.'°    To 
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obviate  this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  cour- 
ses open  to  hire.  Either  he  might  bequeath  his 
property  by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  in  his  life- 
time.    (Fid.  Adoption,  Gkeek.) 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  oi 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.'  A  wUl  was  am- 
bulatory until  the  death  of  the  maker,  and  might  be 
revoked,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  new  one.  It 
seems,  also,  that  there  might  be  a  parol  revocation.' 
The  client  of  Isaeus,  in  the  last-cited  cause,  con- 
tends that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
his  will  with  an  intention  to  cancel  it,  but  died  be- 
fore he  got  it  into  his  possession ;  this  (he  says) 
was  a  virtual  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator's  affection  for  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thence  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  Simiioi 
arguments  were  often  used.' 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a  father 
publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority  over  his 
son,  vid.  Apoceeyxis.  Plato*  refers  to  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  a  father  should  not  take  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  At  Athens,  the  paternal  authority 
ceased  altogether  after  the  son  had  completed  his 
nineteenth  year  ;  he  was  then  considered  to  belong 
less  to  his  iather  than  to  the  state.' 

IV.  Of  the  Remedies  of  the  Heir  for  Recovering  his 
Rights. — A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediatcJy 
after  the  owner's  death.'  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  {Vid.  Embateia.)  Any  one 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pat- 
rimony was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (naiKii- 
(TEUf  claayyAia').  As  to  the  proceedings  in  ca-se 
of  heiress,  vid.  Epicleeds. 

Other  heirs  at  law,  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  ap- 
plied was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a 
hearing)  was  said  Xayx'^^^'-''^  rov  K\fipov.' 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  {xvpia  iKK?ij]aia), 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons, 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked  ei 
Ti^  ufKpia&rjTStv  fi  -KapaKaTa^aXXuv  (3ovXcrat.  rov  kXtj 
pov :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  Per 
haps  the  best  explanation  is  this :  'Afi<jiia6jjTeiv  is  i, 
term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all  who  dispute 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  whc 
claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share  of  the  estate.  Ila. 
paKaTaSHMeiv  signifies  to  make  a  deposite  by  waj 
of  security  for  costs,  which  was  required  of  those 
who  maintained  their  exclusive  title  to  the  whole 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  in 
this  case  was  optional,  and  might  be  intended  foi 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  to 
do  the  same.    The  deposite  thus  paid  was  a  tenth 


1  (Is:euE,  De  Cleon.  h^red.,  55.)— 2.  (De  Pynh.  hsered.,  90.) 
—3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1117.)— 4.  (Diog.  Laert.,  Solon,  55. 
— .Sschin.,  c.  Timirch.,  97-105,  154,  ed.  Bekker.)— 5.  (Isaeus, 
De  Arist.  hmed.,  14.  —  Id.,  De  Philoct.,  10.  —  Demosth.,  c. 
Sleph.,  1133,  1136.)  — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  814,  82".)— 7. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1055.— Id.,  Pro  Phorm.,  955.)— 8.  (Har- 
pocrat.,  a  v.  No9cta.)—9.  (Isieus,  Do  Pyrrh.  hsred.,  82-84.)— 
10.  {Vid.  Horn.,  II.,  v.,  158.— Hes.,  Theog.,  607.) 


1.  (IsKus,  De  Philoct.  hiered.,  8. — Id.,  De  Astyph.  hsered.. 
8-17.— Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1137.)— 2.  (Isajus,  De  Philoct.  hie' 
red.,  40.— Id.,  De  Cleon.,  hasred.,  32.)— 3.  (Isaius,  De  Nioosl 
hiered.,  23.— Id.,  De  Astyph.  hiEred.,  SI.)— 4.  (Leg.,  li.,  9,  j 
928.)  —  5.  (Valckenaer  ad  Ammonium,  s.  v.  ^Attok/ipvktos. — 
Meier,  De  Bonis  Damn.,  p.  26.) — 6.  (Isajus,  De  Pyrrh.  hsered 
72.— Id.,  De  Cio.  hared.,  47.)— 7.  (Isiius,  De  Pyrrh.  hsered  , 
76.)— S.  (IsiEus.  De  Ilagn.  haired.,  22,  40.— Id.,  De  Pyrrh.  ha-- 
red.,  74.  —  Id.,  De  Astyph.  h-^red.,  4.  —  Demosth.,  c.  Steph., 
1136.) 
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pan  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute,  and  was 
returned  to  the  party  if  successful.' 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  the  archon  adjudged 
the  estate  to  th«  first  suitor  (Inedwaaev  avTu  tov 
likrjpov).  If,  however,  there  were  adverse  claims, 
he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for  trial  {iiaSi- 
Kaala).  First  came  the  uvaKpiai;,  in  the  usual  way, 
except  that  no  party  was  considered  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant  ;  and  the  bills,  in  which  they  set  forth 
their  respective  titles,  were  called  avrtypaipat.' 
The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  summoned,  and,  what- 
ever the  number  of  parties,  one  court  was  held  for 
the  decision  of  all  their  claims.  If  any  one  neglect- 
ed to  attend  on  the  appointed  day,  and  had  no  good 
excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  was  struck  out  of  the 
record  (dieypu^rj  r/  u/K^iGtriTtiai^),  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  remaining  parties,  or  if 
but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  him.'  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give 
their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  balloting  box,  therefore,  was 
provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a  distinct 
interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by  the  clep- 
sydra. Each  party  had  an  a/i<tiopcvc  of  water  for 
his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three  xo"(i  for  the 
second.*  That  these  arrangements  gave  rise  to 
fraud  and  collusion,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cases 
above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person,  who 
by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  prevented 
from  being  a  party,  might  afterward  bring  an  action 
against  the  successful  candidate,  to  recover  the 
estate.  He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his  deposite 
{■iTapajiaTa6o2.ri),  summon  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  he 
might  do  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  person 
in  possession,  and  within  five  years  after  his  death.* 

ft  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
was  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  viz.,  who 
was  entitled  to  possess  the  estate ;  and  that  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This 
was  called  n)8v6ixi(f  daiivai.  The  cause,  however, 
might  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  title  :  this  was  done  by  tendering 
an  affidavit  (dia/iaprvpia)  (vid.  Di-4martvria),  sworn 
either  by  himself  or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared 
that  the  estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  (fif/ 
hidiKoc),  and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to 
support  his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  per- 
sons in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan- 
tage. For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
the  last  occupier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him, 
and  therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title 
had  already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the 
new  claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the 
question.  This  had  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea, 
and  stayed  farther  proceedings  in  the  cause.'  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  {6iKri  ipcvdofjaprvpiCiv). 
Examples  of  such  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Leochares,  and 


1.  (PoUiii,  Onom.,  viii.,  32,  95.— Isiciis,  Do  Nioost.  hmred., 
13.-1(1.,  Do  HasTi.  hicrod.,  20.— Domosth.,  c.  Mncart.,  1051.— 
Id.,  c.  Looch.,  1090-1003.)— 2.  (Ilarpocr.,  s.  v.— Domosth.,  c. 
Olymp.,  1173, 1175.)— 3.  (Doinostl..,  c.  Olymp.,  1174.)— 4.  (te- 
ua.  Do  lla^.  lliored.,  30,  ic— Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1052.)— 5. 
(IftiEUS,  Do  Pynli.  hiered.,70.—Dc-inosth.,c.  Olymp.,  1175.— Id., 
c.  Macart.,  1054.)— 0.  (Isious,  Do  Dicipoff.  hisrod.,  30.— Id.,  De 
ApoU.,  3.— Id.,  Do  Philoct.  4  sa.— Id  ,  Do  Pyrrh.,  3.— Do- 
moath.,  c.  Leoch.,  1007.) 
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Tsieus  for  the  estate  of  Philoctemon.  On  the  tnal 
of  the  witness,  the  questions  were,  first,  the  truth  of 
the  facts  deposed  to;  secondly,  their  legal  effect 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse- 
quences were  the  same  as  in  any  other  action  for 
false  testimony.  (Vid.  Martyeia.)  With  respect 
to  the  original  cause,  nothing  farther  was  determined 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
6ia/i(ipTvpia  in  this  particular  resembling  the  napa- 
ypa(ir).  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  could  be 
entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  the 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  farther  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
successful  party  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  ol  his 
judgment,  vid.  Embateia,  ENOIKIOT,  and  EEOT- 
AHS  AIKAI.  And  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  vid. 
Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  459,  616,  638;  Platner,  Att. 
Proc,  i.,  163  ;  ii.,  309. 

V.  Ofthi  OUigalions  to  which  the  Heir  succeeded. 
— The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  execu- 
tor, was  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  custom- 
ary funeral  rites  (rd  vo/.tt^6fieva  iroielv).  It  is  well 
known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this  by  the 
ancients.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the  time  of 
burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female  relatives 
should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  relatives  were 
bound  to  defray  them ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  per- 
form their  duty,  the  chief  magistrate  {iijuapxo^)  of 
the  demus  in  which  the  death  took  place,  after 
warning  them  by  public  notice  {avaioeZv  koL  ^u-ktciv, 
Kat  KaBaipeiv  tov  Sf/jiov),  got  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract, paid  for  it  himself,  and  was  then  empowered 
to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount.  When  a  rich 
man  died,  there  was  no  backwardness  about  his 
funeral.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  eagerly 
the  relatives  hastened  to  show  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory, as  if  to  raise  a  presumption  of  their  being  the 
heirs.' 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  their  iir™ts 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (ypatii]  kuku- 
(Tcuf  ycveav),  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  to  sup- 
port or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.  The  word  yo- 
veic,  in  this  case,  includes  all  ancestors." 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned  that 
of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  (iJ^ao-o),  or  giving  her  in 
marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid.  Epiclerus, 
and  Meurs.,  Them.  Alt.,  i.,  13.) 

Tliat  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him  (Trpo- 
Bea/ita).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  entitled 
only  to  the  surplus  of  the  mortgaged  property,  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  debt  charged  thereon.' 

State  debtors,  such  as  farmers  of  the  public  rev- 
enue who  had  made  default,  or  persons  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfranchised  {uTipoi) 
until  they  had  settled  the  debt,  and  tho  disgrace  ex- 
tended to  their  posterity.  Thus  Cimon,  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talenta 
which  had  been  imposed  on  his  father ;  and  the 
story  is,  that  Callias  advanced  him  the  money  in 
return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Elpinice  ♦  When 
the  whole  of  a  man's  property  was  confiscated,  of 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  his  heir.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  practice,  in  such  a  case,  for 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects, 
or  to  lay  claim  to  them  by  pretended  mortgages. 
Against  these  frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  as 


1.  (IsKus,  Do  Astvph.  hKrod.,  40  ;  Do  Cir.  hierod.,  29-33 ;  D» 
Nicost.  hscred.,  9,  25.— Domosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1069,  1071.)— 2. 
(Meier,  Do  Bon.  Damn.,  126.)- 3.  (Lys.,  De  Bon.  Publ.,  i,  5.— 
laiEUS,  Do  Arist.  hiored.,  23. — Domosth.,  c.  Caljipp.,  1240.— Id., 
c.  Spud.,  1030. —Id.,  c.  Nausim.,  988,  989.)— 4.  (Domosth.,  t. 
Andrnt,,  603.— Id.,  c.  Theoc,  1322,  1327.— Id.,  c.  Aphob.,  836.- 
Id.,  Pro  Cor.,  329.— Id.,  c.  Macart.,  1069.) 
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aiay  be  seen  from  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  c.  I'hlofi ., 
<nd  de  hon.  Ariat} 

The  posterity  of  those  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  people,  or  were  convicted  of  certain  infamous 
crimes,  such  as  theft,  inherited  the  urt/ila  of  their 
ancestors,  a  damnosa  hereditas,  which  they  could 
not  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon  attainder 
in  the  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seems  to  have 
thought  that  such  children  must  be  the  natural  en- 
emies of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be  disarmed  of 
all  power  to  do  mischief  We  cannot  wonder  at 
this,  when  we  consider  that,  with  respect  to  private 
feuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable  and  meritorious  in 
Ihe  child  to  preserve  the  enmity  of  the  father  ;  and 
we  find  public  prosecutors  (as  in  the  opening  of  the 
speech  of  Lysias  against  Agoratus,  of  Demosthenes 
against  Theocrines)  telling  the  dicasts  that  they 
had  been  induced  to  come  forward  by  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  family.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Athenian  law  required  that  men  guilty  of 
unintentional  homicide  should  remain  in  exile  until 
they  had  appeased  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  whom  it  more  especially  belonged'  to  re- 
sent and  forgive  the  injury." 

Isaeus  tells  us  that  parents  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  families,  that  they  might  escape 
the  consequences.'  This,  however,  could  not  be 
done  after  the  infamy  had  once  attached.* 

"We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
the  state  of  Athens  for  want  of  heirs.  This  proba- 
bly arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  civic  family  was  suffered  to  expire ; 
and,  therefore,  the  property  of  an  intestate  was  al- 
ways assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most  fit  to  be 
ills  successor  and  representative.  With  aliens,  and 
tiiose  illegitimate  children  who  were  regarded  as 
e'.iens,  it  was,  no  doubt,  otherwise.' 

HERES  (ROMAN).  When  a  man  died,  a  cer- 
tain person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  hercs  or  hercdes :  this 
was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  property  be- 
ing considered  a  unity.  Such  a  succession  compre- 
hended all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  person  de- 
ceased, and  was  expressed  by  the  term  hereditas. 
The  word  hereditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a 
successicA  to  all  rtie  rights  of  the  deceased.'  The 
term  p-  eunia  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
wholf  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate ;'  but  it 
only  expresses  it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  def- 
inition of  hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete. 
Cicero*  completes  the  definition  thus  :  "  Hereditas 
est  pecutiia  quce  morle  alicujus  ad  quempiam  pervenit 
jurej  ncc  ea  aut  legata  testamento  aut  possessione  re- 
tenta."  The  negative  part  of  the  definition  excludes 
legacies  and  property  of  the  deceased,  the  owner- 
ship of  which  is  acquired  by  a  suflicient  possession. 
The  word  "jure"  excludes  the  "bonorum  posses- 
sio,"  in  opposition  to  which  the  hereditas  is  appro- 
priately called  "  justa."  The  heres  was  the  owner 
who  had  acquired  all  that  had  belonged  to  another, 
morte  and  jure ;  the  etymological  relation  of  the 
word  to  herus  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  being  named 
as  such  {institutus,  scriptus,  /actus)  in  a  will,  exe- 
euted  by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
required  by  law.  (Fid.  Testamentom.)  If  a  person 
died  intestate  (intestatus),  or  having  made  a  will 
•vhich  was  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 


1.  (Meier,  De  Bon.  Damn.,  212.)— 2.  (Demosth.,c.  Meia.,551. 
-Id.,  c.  Aristoc,  640,  643.  —  Id.,  c.  Aristoj.,  790.  —  Id.,  c.  Ma- 
cart.,  1069.— Meier,  De  Bon.  Damn.,  106,  139.  —  Wachsmnlh, 
ii.,  1,  243-256,  268.)— 3.  (De  Arist.  hasred.,  24.)^.  (Meier,  De 
Bon.  Damn.,  136.— .Slsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  21,  ed.  Becker.)— 5.  (Meier, 
De  Bon.  Damn.,  148.)— 6.  (Dig.  50,  lit.  16,  s.  34.)— 7.  (Cic,  De 
Invent.,  ii.,  21.— Gains,  ii.,  104.)— 8.  (Top.,  6.) 
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to  whori  the  law  gave  it  in  such  cases,  and  was 
called  /.ereditas  legitima  or  ab  intestalo.  But  a  man 
could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property  and 
inte.=iate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a  sol- 
dier, whose  testamentary  dispositions  were  consid. 
er'jd  with  great  indulgence.  The  reason  of  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  legal  unity  of  the  hereditas  :  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  a  part  was  not  a  disposition 
of  the  whole,  and,  consequently,  it  was  no  disposi- 
tion at  all. 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  prop- 
erty or  such  rights  as  are  capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted to  another  ;  consequently,  neither  a  slave  nor  a 
nlius-familias,  according  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
could  make  a  heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made 
heres  must  have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres.  Gen- 
erally, all  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could 
be  made  heredes,  and,  consequently,  all  Roman  cit 
izens,  and  even  slaves.     {Vid.  Testamentum.) 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If  the 
testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  complied 
with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  disposition 
of  his  property  ■  was  not  a  will.  The  heres  called 
heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented  the 
testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres  fidei- 
commissarius.  {Vid.  Fideicommissum.)  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or  he 
might  name  several  heredes  {cohcredes),  and  he 
might  divide  the  hereditas  among  them  as  he  pleas- 
ed. The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  division  of  the  As  :  thus 
"  heres  ex  asse"  is  heres  to  the  whole  property , 
"  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heres  to  three  fourths ;  "  he- 
res ex  semuncia,"  heir  to  one  twenty-fourth.'  If 
there  were  several  heredes  named,  without  any  def- 
inite shares  being  given  to  them,  the  property  be- 
longed to  them  in  equal  shares. 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose,  and 
if  his  will  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  inquiry 
as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal  capacity 
to  take  what  was  given  to  him.  He  must  have  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  accepting 
the  inheritance.  This  capacity  might  be  expressed 
by  the  words  "testament!  factio,"  an  expression 
which  had  reference  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  testator,  but  also  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
person  named  heres.  As  a  general  rule,  only  Ro- 
man citizens  could  be  named  as  heredes  in  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  a  slave  could  also  be  named 
heres,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  filius-familias  could  also  be  named  heres,  though 
he  was  under  the  same  incapacity ;  for  the  slave, 
if  he  belonged  to  the  testator,  could,  by  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heres  ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another  person,  he  took  the  inheritance 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master  :  the  filius-familias,  in 
like  manner,  acquired  it  for  his  father.  Persons,  not 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  received  the  commercium, 
could  take  hereditates  by  testament." 

Heredes  were  either  necessarii,  sui  et  necessarii, 
or  extranei.  The  heres  necessarius  was  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and  liber  at  the 
same  time ;  and  he  was  called  a  necessarius,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  accept- 
ing the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimes  appoint- 
ed heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was  not 
solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignominia 
which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person's  jiroperty  be- 
ing sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by  Gaius.' 
The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii  were  sons  and  daugh- 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  48.  —  Id.  ib.,  vii.,  8.-  Id.,  Pro  Ciecina, 
c.  6.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  Ciecina,  7,  32.— Savigny,  Zeit3,-.hrift,  t.,  b. 
229,  &c.)— 3.  (ii.,  IM,  <fcc.) 
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tere,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  son  who  were 
in  the  power  of  a  testator ;  but  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter could  not  be  a  suus  heres  unless  the  testa- 
tor's son  had  ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testa- 
tor's lifetime,  either  by  death  or  being  released  from 
his  power.  These  heredes  sui  were  called  neces- 
sarii,  because  of  tae  necessity  that  they  were  under, 
according  to  the  civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas 
with  its  encumbrances.  But  the  praetor  allowed 
such  persons  to  refuse  the  hereditas  (abstinere  se  ah 
hereditate),  and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to 
pay  the  testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero') ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  {qui  in  causa  mancipii  est).  All  oth- 
er heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend  all 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator,  such 
as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had  no  po- 
testas  over  her  children,  they  were  extranei  heredes 
when  named  heredes  in  her  will.  Extranei  heredes 
had  the  potestas  or  jus  deliberandi,  or  privilege  of 
considering  whether  they  would  accept  the  heredi- 
tas or  not ;  but  if  either  extranei  heredes,  or  those 
who  had  the  abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the 
testator's  property,  they  could  not  afterward  dis- 
claim the  inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had 
so  meddled  was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
so  belonged  to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the 
prsetor  in  all  cases  where  they  were  overreached 
[vid.  Curator),  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had 
accepted  an  insolvent  hereditas  (damnosa  hereditas). 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted  an 
hereditas,  and  afterward  discovered  that  it  was  en- 
cumbered with  a  heavy  debt.' 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranei  for  the 
cretio  hereditatis,  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not : 
hence  the  phrase  cernere  hereditatem.  Thus,  if 
the  testator  had  written  in  his  will  "  Heres  Titias 
esto"  he  ought  to  add,  *'  Cernitoque  in  centum  diebus 
proxumis  quibus  sexes  poterisque :  quod  ni  ita  creveris 
exheres  esto."'  If  the  extraneus  wished  to  take  the 
hereditas,  he  was  required  to  make  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  his  intention  within  the  time  named  (iTitra 
diem  cretionis)  The  formal  words  of  cretion  were 
"  earn,  hereditatem  adeo  cernogue."  Unless  he  did 
this,  he  lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain 
it  merely  by  acting  as  heres  (pro  herede  gerendo). 
If  a  person  was  named  heres  without  any  time  of 
cretion  being  fixed,  or  if  he  succeeded  {legitimo  jure) 
to  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become 
heres  without  any  formal  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  might  take  possession  of  the  hereditas 
when  he  plejised  :  but  the  praetor  was  accustomed, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or 
mtestate,  to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  default  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  permission  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will  (vul- 
garis cretio)  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some- 
times the  words  "  quibus  sciet  poteritque"  were 
omitted,  and  it  was  then  specially  called  "  cretio 
certorura  dieruni."  which  was  the  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  heres,  as  the  days  began  to  be  reckon- 
ed, or,  as  we  say,  the  time  began  to  run  immediate- 
ly, and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
heres  knew  that  he  was  named  heres,  and  had  no 
Impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees  of  he- 
redes in  a  will,  which  was  called  substilutio.  Thus, 
in  the  formula  beginning  "  Heres  Titius,"  &.C.,  after 
the  words  "  exheres  esto,"'  the  testator  might  add, 
"  Turn  Mavius  heres  esto  cernitoque  in  diebus  ccn- 
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him,"  &c. ;  and  he  might  go  on  substituting  as  fai 
as  he  pleased.  The  person  first  named  as  herea 
(prima  gradu)  became  heres  by  the  act  of  cretion  ■ 
and  the  substitutus  (secundus  heres'-)  was  then  en' 
tirely  excluded.  If  the  words  "  si  non  creveris" 
were  not  followed  by  words  of  exheredation,  thi» 
gave  some  advantage  to  the  first  heres :  for  instance 
if  he  neglected  the  formality  of  cretion,  and  only 
acted  as  heres,  he  did  not  lose  all,  but  shared  the 
hereditas  equally  with  the  substituted  person.  This 
was  the  old  rule ;  but  a  constitution  of  Aurelius 
made  the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  pro- 
vided such  action  took  place  within  the  time  of  cre- 
tion.' 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impuberes,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  (vulgaris  substi 
iutio),  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
children  should  live  to  become  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  person,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus  :  "  si  prius  moriatur  quam  in  suam  tutelam  re- 
nerit ,-'"  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of  the 
tutela  were  coincident.  ( Fi(Z.  Coratoe.)  Thus,  as 
Gaius  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition  com- 
prised two  hereditates.  This  was  called  pupillaris 
substitutio.  This  kind  of  substitution  was  contain- 
ed in  a  clause  by  itself,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
will,  which  was  secured  by  the  testator's  own 
thread  and  seal,  with  a  provision  in  the  first  part  of 
the  will  that  this  second  part  should  not  be  opened 
so  long  as  the  son  lived  and  was  impubes.  A  sub- 
stitution could  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  children 
being  exheredated  (disinherited)  by  the  parent's 
will,  and  the  substituted  person  then  took  all  that 
the  pupillus  acquired  by  hereditas,  legatum  (legacy), 
or  gift.  Gaius  observes*  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  for  children  impuberes, 
wheh  made  heredes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
humous (postumi)  children,  of  which  there  is  an  ex- 
ample cited  by  Cicero  :'  "  SiJUius  natus  csset  in  de- 
cern mensibus,"  &c. 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  heres,  there  could  be 
no  substitution  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  heres;  fox 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  the  hereditas, 
a  person,  when  he  had  once  become  heres,  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillus  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicomraissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fiduciarius.  ( Vid.  Fidei- 
commissum.) 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality;  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  statues,'  &c.,  or  changing  the  name.' 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  free 
also  by  the  will :  the  words  were,  "  Stichus  servus 
meus  liber  heresque  esto."  If  the  slave  were  not 
made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take  un- 
der it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his  master, 
and,  of  course,  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not  vahd.  If 
he  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres,  he  became 
both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessarius  by  the  death 
of  his  master :  if  he  was  manumitted  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  inheritance  or 
refuse  it.     If  he  was  sold  by  his  master  in  his  life- 
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time,  he  could  take  possession  of  tlie  inheritance 
with  the  permission  of  his  new  master,  who  thus 
became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his  slave.  If 
the  slave  who  was  made  heres  was  then  the  prop- 
erty of  another  person,  and  not  of  the  testator,  lie 
could  not  take  the  inheritance  without  the  consent 
of  his  master,  for  if  he  took  it  his  master  hecame 
heres  :  if  such  slave  was  manumitted  before  taking 
possession  of  the  inheritance,  he  might  accept  it  or 
refuse  it,  as  he  pleased. 

If  an  ingenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
having  made  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will,  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form, 
which  afterward  hecame  invalid  (ruftum,  irritum), 
the  hereditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  heredes  sui,  and  was  then 
called  legitima  hereditas.  The  heredes  sui  were 
"  liberi"  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended  not  only 
children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator's  male 
children,  and  the  children  of  a  male  grandchild. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as  oth- 
er children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  he  heredes 
sui,  unless  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in  any  other  way, 
as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in  manu  oeing  consid- 
ered as  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter-in-law  {nurus) 
being  considered  a  granddaughter,  were  sui  here- 
des ;  but  the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  consistent  with  the  law  in  the 
case  of  grandchildren.  Posthumous  children,  who 
would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  intestate  if  he 
were  living,  were  also  sui  heredes.  The  sui  here- 
des took  the  hereditas  in  equal  shares.  If  there 
was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of  a  son  de- 
ceased, the  children  of  the  deceased  son  took  the 
portion  which  their  parent  would  have  taken.  But 
the  distribution  was  in  stirpes,  that  is,  among  the 
stocks  or  stems  sprung  from  the  ancestor,  and  not 
in  capita,  or  among  the  individuals  :  thus,  if  there 
Viie  a  son,  and  the  sons  of  a  deceased  son,  the 
son  would  take  half  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  sons 
of  the  deceased  son  would  take  the  other  half,  in 
equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnati.  It  is  sta- 
ted under  Cognati  who  are  agnati.  The  hereditas 
did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  had  died  intestate.  If  the 
nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as  agna- 
tus, take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest  agna- 
tus who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and  not  he 
who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ;  the 
reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  hereditas 
was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate  until 
his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had  left  no 
will ;  and,  as  Gains  observes,  if  he  had  left  a  will, 
still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would  be  heres 
under  that  will ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seemed  better, 
as  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest  agnatus 
at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
heres  under  the  will.  If  there  were  several  agnati 
in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one  refused  to  take  his 
share,  or  died  before  he  had  assented  to  take  it, 
such  share  accrued  {adj:revit)  to  those  who  consent- 
ed to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculiar- 
ities which  arose  from  their  legal  status.  The  he- 
reditates  of  women  intestate  came  to  their  agnati 
just  as  the  inheritances  of  males ;  but  women  who 


were  beyond  the  degree  of  consangtiinei  (a  tenu 
which  legally  means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  not 
take  hereditates  ah  intestate.  Thus  a  sister  might 
take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  legitima  heres,  but 
an  aunt  or  a  brother's  daughter  could  not  be  a  legit- 
ima heres.  The  principle  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus 
the  quality  of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed 
out  in  this  case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother 
who  had  come  in  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the 
status  of  a  daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legit- 
imate succession,  there  Ivere  the  same  relations  be- 
tween such  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband's 
children  as  there  were  among  the  husband's  chil- 
dren themselves.  But,  by  senatus  consulta  of  An- 
toninus and  Commodus,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  in 
manu  might  take  as  her  legitimi  heredes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  broth- 
er took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  m 
capita,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equciUy  divided  among 
all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.     {Vid.  Gens,  p.  469.) 

Gains'  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates : 
emancipated  chddren  could  claim  nothing,  as  they 
had  ceased  to  he  sui  heredes :  the  same  was  the 
case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were  at  the  same 
time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the  iraperatoi 
reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of  the  father  : 
agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  were 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  had  been 
given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married 
and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next  agnatus  did  not  take 
possession,  he  who  was  next  in  order  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  make  any  claim  :  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights  as 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum  viri, 
and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been  estab- 
lished between  them. 

If  a  man  had  his  son  in  his  power,  he  was  hound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (exherc- 
dare)  him  expressly  (nominatim).  If  he  passed  him 
over  in  silence  {silentio  praterierit),  the  will  was  al- 
together void  (inutile,  non  jure  factum).  Some  ju- 
rists were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  passed 
over,  died  in  the  father's  lifetime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  under  that  will."  Other  liberi  could  be  passed 
over,  and  the  will  would  still  be  a  valid  will;  but  the 
liberi  so  passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
hereditas  adcrescendo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  ad- 
crescendi.  For  instance,  if  the  heredes  instituti 
were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an 
equal  share  with  them.  If  the  heredes  instituti 
were  extranei,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  half  of  the  whole  hereditas  ;  and  as  the  prae- 
tor gave  the  contra  tahulas  bonorum  possessio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  the  extranei  were  de- 
prived of  all  the  hereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  limited  the  amount  which  women 
could  take  by  the  bonorum  possessio  to  that  which 
they  could  take  jure  adcrescendi ;  and  the  same 
was  the  law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  to  exheredate  posthumous  chil- 
dren nominatim,  otherwise  the  will,  which  was  ori- 
ginally valid,  became  invalid  (ruptum) ;  and  the  will 
became  invahd  by  the  birth  either  of  a  postnumous 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascen- 
do  nimpitur  testamentum.'     Postumi  were  not  only 
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Ihose  who  were  born,  after  the  testator's  death,  but 
also  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes  of  the 
testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person  in  the  tes- 
tator's lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son,  who  was 
in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son  died  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren  became  sui 
.  heredes,  and  the  testament  became  ruptum  by  this 
"quasi  agnatio  :  it  was  therefore  a  necessary  precau- 
tion to  institute  as  heredes  or  to  exheredate  such 
grandchildren.  It  follows  that,  if  the  testament 
could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi  agnatio,  it  must 
have  become  invalid  by  a  son  being  bom  in  the  life- 
time of  the  testator,  unless  the  will  had  provided 
for  the  case  ;  for  it  became  invalid  if  the  testator 
adopted  a  son  or  a  daughter,'  either  by  adrogation 
or  adoption  properly  so  called,  after  the  date  of  his 
will.  The  case  was  the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in 
manum  after  the  date  of  the  will. 

.  The  word  postumus  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
born  last.  The  passage  of  Gains  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  postumi;  but  the  definition  of  postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be  exact : 
"  Postumorum  duo  genera  smil :  quia  postumi  ad- 
pellaniur  hi,  qui  post  mortem,  patris  de  uxore  nati 
fuerint,  et  illi  qui  post  testamentum  factum  nascun- 
tur."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus  is  defined 
only  as  a  child  born  after  a  father's  death,  as  we 
see  in  some  of  the  Glossae  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  meaning  was  hmited  to  such  children  ;  and 
the  passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  effect" 
have  merely  been  misunderstood. 

Other  cases,  in  which  a  valid  testamentum  be- 
came ruptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  consid- 
ered under  Testamentum. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas  by 
the  rules  of  the  civil  law.    (Vid.  Bonokum  Posses- 

810.) 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate,' 
tmi  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all  his  property,  but 
was  bound  by  all  his  qbligations.  He  succeeded  to 
the  sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  of  it.  Hence 
the  expression  "  sine  saeris  hereditas"  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.* 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  heres 
who  accepted  an  hereditas  from  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations of  the  testator  or  intestate  beyond  what  the 
property  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made  out  an  in 
ventory  {invenlarium)  of  the  property  in  a  certain 
form  and  within  a  given  time." 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  intestat  3  by  the  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  was  an  actio  in  rem,  and  properly  be- 
longed to  a  heres  only,  though  it  was  afterward 
given  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Each  heres  claim- 
ed only  his  share." 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the 
property,  and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the 
same  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.'  If  the  parties  could  not  agree  about 
the  division  of  the  property,  any  of  them  might 
have  an  actio  famihae  erciscundte.  {Vid.  Familij* 
Erc.  Ac.) 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio.  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
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the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio, 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and,  conse- 
quently, answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freeduieu  are  more  properly 
considered  under  Libeeti  and  PATnowi. 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  "ja- 
cere."  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such  per. 
son  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  inci 
dent  to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  explain 
how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During  such 
interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juristical 
person  (sice  persona  fungitur),  and  is  the  domina, 
that  is,  the  domina  of  itself;  according  to  another 
form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  defunct,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  future  heres.  These  two 
forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and  they  express  a 
fiction  which  has  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
the  defunct,  and  not  to  that  of  the  futuie  heres,  and 
which  does  not  involve  the  notion  of  any  juristical 
personality  of  the  hereditas.  The  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is  this :  Slaves  gener- 
ally belonged  to  an  hereditas.  A  slave,  as  is  well 
known,  could  acquire  property  for  his  hving  master, 
even  without  his  knowledge  ;  but  the  validity  of  the 
act  of  acquisition,  in  some  cases,  depended  on  the 
legal  capacity  of  his  master  to  acquire.  Now  while 
the  hereditas  was  without  an  ascertained  owner, 
many  acts  of  a  slave,  by  which  the  hereditas  might 
receive  additions,  were  strictly  void,  and  such  acts 
could  ordy  have  their  legal  effect  on  the  supposition 
that  the  slave  had  an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  ca- 
pacity; and,  accordingly,  the  fiction  of  law  gave 
validity  to  the  act  of  the  slave  by  relation  to  the 
known  legal  capacity  of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by 
relation  to  the  yet  unascertained  owner,  who  might 
not  have  such  legal  capacity.  The  following  are 
examples :  "  When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  another 
person  appointed  as  his  heres  a  slave  who  belonged 
to  this  hereditas,  which  was  stDl  without  an  owner, 
such  institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue 
of  this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unascertained  legitimus  heres 
might  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet  open- 
ed, another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a  slave 
belonging  to  the  soldier's  hereditas,  because  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  this  fiction,  had  reference  to 
the  deceased  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this  fiction,  the 
institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as  the  unascer- 
tained heres  might  be  a  peregrinus  who  had  no  tes 
tamentifactio  with  this  other  testator.  It  was  to 
provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that  this  fic- 
tion was  introduced ;  and  it  had  no  other  object 
than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by  means  of 
the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas." 
This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny.' 
HERM.E,  dtmin.  HERMUL^  ('Ep/ioi).  The 
Greeks  originally  made  use  of  unhewn  stones  (op- 
yol  ;iifloO  to  represent  their  divinities.'  Their  first 
improvement  was  to  cut  these  stones  into  square 
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blocks,  thirty  of  which  were  exhibited  to  PaQsanias 
in  the  city  of  Pharae.'  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
square  block  was  surmounted  by  the  head  of  the 
deity  it  represented.  Many  images  of  tiiis  kind  are 
described  by  Pausanias  ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Trico- 
loni  in  Arcadia,"  another  of  Zeus  TE/lfiof  at  Tegea,' 
and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athens.*  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  statues  of  this  improved  na- 
ture were  those  of  Hermes  or  Mercmy,  from  whom 
they  received  their  name ;  but  the  term  was  applied 
generally  to  that  particular  class  of  statues  termed 
hfiyaclai  TepdyuvoL  or  tJXVf-<^'^<^  rerpdyuva,^  even 
though  the  busts  of  other  divinities,  or  persons  of 
either  sex,  surmounted  the  pedestal. 

In  these  works,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Athenians  by  Pausatiias,  the  only  parts  of 
the  human  body  developed  were  the  head  and  sex- 
ual organs.  But  when  the  sculptor's  art  was  still 
farther  perfected,  the  whole  torso  was  placed  upon' 
a  pedestal ;  and,  finally,  the  pedestal  itself  was 
sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  separation  of 
the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal  female  statue 
in  the  Villa  Albani."  Two  other  forms  of  the  Her- 
mas  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues  placed 
at  the  door,'  which  were  worshipped  by  the  women 
as  instrumental  to  fecundity,  though  not  in  the  most 
delicate  manner ;'  and  the  great  superstition  attach- 
ed to  them  is  shown  by  the  alarm  and  indignation 
which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in  a  single  night, 
just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition." 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gypinasia,  libraries,  and  public 
places,  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
signposts,  and  some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
with  the  names  of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests 
inscribed  upon  them."  Among  the  Romans  partic- 
ularly they  were  used  for  boundary  landmarks,  ei- 
ther in  their  primitive  form  of  large  stones  or  with 
busts  upon  them,  whence  they  were  styled  termini 
and  lapides  terminales,^'  and  as  posts  for  ornamental 
railings  to  a  garden,  in  which  case  they  were  com- 
monly decorated  with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
eminent  men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican,  with  the  square  holes  in  their  shoulders 
into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  inserted. 

As  the  square  part  of  the  statue  represented  Mer- 
cury," his  name  is  often  compounded  with  that  of 
the  deity  whose  bust  it  supports.  Thus  the  Her- 
mathena  which  Atticus  sent  from  Athens  to  Cicero'* 
bore  the  bust  of  Minerva;  the  Hermerada"  those  of 
Hercules.  The  story  of  Hermaphroditus  had  prob- 
ably its  origin  in  some  ancient  statue  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  square  Mercury  was  surmounted  by 
a  female  torso,  like  the  one  in  the  British  Museum." 

For  the  application  of  the  Hermce  and  Hermula  in 
the  circus,  vid.  p.  254,  255. 

HERMjEA  CEpjiaia,  festivals  of  Hermes,  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  of  Greece.  As  Hermes  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  palaestrae, 
the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermaea  in  the 
gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  in 
their  best,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  amused 
themselves  with  various  games  and  sports,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  unrestrained  char- 
acter than  usual.     Hence  the  gymnasiarch  was 
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prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon'  from  admitting  any 
adults  on  the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  was 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato'  we 
find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hermaea  in  a  palasstra, 
and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all  ages.^  (Com- 
pare Gymnasium,  p.  482.) 

Hermaea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  for 
the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them  al 
their  repasts.* 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Hermes 
was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  celebrated  Her- 
raaja  with  games  and  contests.'  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pellene.^  Tanagra  in 
BcEotia,'  and  some  other  places,  likewise  celebrated 
festivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  not  known 

HERMATHE'NA.  (Fid.  HEKMiE.) 

HERMERACL^.  (Yii.  HiRMiE.) 

♦HERMODACT'YLUS  (cpiioddK-rvlos),  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
"My  limits,"  observes  Adams,  "will  not  afford 
room  to  discuss  fully  the  mu(ii-agitated  question 
respecting  the  Hermodactylus  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Paulus  ^gineta  entirely  omits  treating  of  the  koa,- 
XiKov  of  Dioscorides  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  has 
the  ipiioSaKTvXo^.  This  circumstance  forms  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  two  substances  were  identical. 
And  again,  Serapion,  in  his  chapter  on  Hermodacly- 
lus,  gives  the  words  of  Paulus  .^gineta  along  with 
Dioscorides'  chapter  on  Colchicum.  It  seems  unde- 
niable, then,  that  the  Arabians  held  the  Hermodac- 
tylus to  be  the  same  as  the  Colchicum ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  authorities  in  modern  times  on 
the  Ses  Herbaria  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Bergius, 
Tournefort,  Humelbergius,  Geoffrey,  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus.  Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  the 
Hermodactylus  as  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Mead- 
ow Saffron.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  joins  Matthi- 
olus  and  Dr.  Murray  in  referring  it  to  the  Iris  tuber- 
osa.  After  impartially  examining  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  formerly,  that  the  ancient  ip/ioSaxTv^og  was 
the  Meadow  Saffron."' 

*HERPYLLUS  (IpTcvUo;),  according  to  most 
authorities,  the  Wild  Thyme,  or  Thymus  serpyllum, 
L.  Sibthorp,  however,  inclines  to  refer  it  to  a  spe- 
cies which  he  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Ilissus,  called  by  him  Thymus  incanus.  The  wild 
kind,  which  Dioscorides  calls  fji^if,  is  the  Thymus 
xygis.' 

*HESP'ERIS  {hnepif),  a  plant,  the  same  with 
the  Hesperis  matronahs,  or  Dame's  Violet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  prefers  the  Hesperis  iristis.^' 

HERO'A.     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

HESTIA.     (Fid.  Focus.) 

HESTI'ASIS  (iariaaii)  was  a  species  of  liturgy, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the  tribes 
at  Athens  (ri/v  (pvlriv  can^v").  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging  to 
that  tribe,  who  was  called  icmdrap  "  Harpocra- 
tion"  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was 
sometimes  provided  by' persons  voluntarily,  and'al 
other  times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot ;  but,  ai 
Bockh  remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
speech,  and  no  burden  of  this  description  could  have 
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beeu  imposed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  iandTope; 
were  doubtless  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  regular  succession.  These  banquets  of 
the  tribes,  called  ^i/Xeri/cii  felnva  by  Atlienseus,' 
were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and  for  keep- 
ing up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  persons  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
groat  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were  defrayed 
from  the  Theorica." 

HETjER.'E  {iraipat).  The  word  iraipa  original- 
ly only  signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at  Ath- 
ens and  other  towns  of  Greece  it  was  afterward 
used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  izopvii,  that  is,  a 
prostitute  or  mistress.'  As  persons  of  this  class 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the  most 
demoralized  capitals  of  modern  times,  we  cannot 
avoid,  in  this  work,  to  state  their  position  and  their 
relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as  their 
conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  imposi- 
tions have  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiv  to  the  hetaerae  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaerae  without 
its  being  thought  blamable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
Marriage,  indeed,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  change 
in  this  mode  of  living  of  young  men,  but  in  innu- 
merable instances  even  married  men  continued  their 
intercourse  with  hetaerae,  without  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  censure  of  public  opinion  ;  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Demosthenes*  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connexions  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
consistent, provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legitimate 
wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  household,  as  was  the 
case  with  Alcibiades.'  This  irregular  condition  of 
private  life  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  two  causes  :  first,  from  the  great  love 
of  sensual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  possessed  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
most  other  southern  nations ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  generally  prevailing  indifference  between  hus- 
bands and  wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  mat- 
rimonial life,  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  find  described  in 
the  heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  is  not  clear ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.'  The  education  of  women  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected ;  they  were  thought  a  kind 
of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature,  and  in- 
capable of  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  of 
sympathizing  with  their  husbands.  In  an  inteUeft- 
ual  point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not  fit  to  bo 
agreeable  companions  to  their  husbands,  who  con- 
sequently sought  elsewhere  that  which  they  did  not 
find  at  home.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Greece  fur- 
nishes many  pleasing  examples  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  well-educated  women,  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  only  confirm  the  general  rule.  A 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women  were 
bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  violate  with 
impunity ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had  no  right 
to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if  she  could 
prove  that  he  was  unfaithful,'  although  she  herself 


1.  (v.,  p.  185,  d.)  -2.  (BUokh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p. 
221. — Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Di'inosth.,  Lentin.,  p.  lixxvii.,  note  60.) 
—3.  (Plut.,  Solon,  c.  15.— Athon.,  xiii.,  p.  571.)— 4.  (o.  Nomr., 
p.  1351,  &,<:.)— i.  (Andoc.,  o.  Alcib.,  p.  117.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  o. 
NoiDr.,  p.  1386.— Bocker,  Chaiiklos,  ii.,  p.  215,  Ac.)— 7.  (Plaut., 
Mprcat ,  IV.,  6,  3.) 
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was  subject  to  severe  punishment  if  she  was  de- 
tected. The  isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  like 
Alciphron,'  who  represents  a  wife  threatening  her 
husband  that,  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dissolute 
mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father  to  bring 
a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker"  observes, 
prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  af- 
fairs might,  in  this  case,  have  been  the  ground  for 
accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  hetaerae  :  the  state  not  only 
tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained  profit 
from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  estabhshed  a 
■nopvelov  (also  called  iraidiOKelov,  epyaaTijpwv,  or  oi- 
KTi/ia),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept,'  and  to  have 
built  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  with  the 
profit  which  had  been  obtained  from  them.  At  a 
later  period  the  number  of  such  houses  at  Athena 
was  increased,  and  the  persons  who  kept  them  were 
called  TTopvoioBKoi,  lenones.  The  conduct  of  the 
hetaerae  in  these  houses  is  described  in  Athenjeus.' 
All  the  hetaerae  of  these  houses,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their  hve- 
lihood  by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  tax 
(■rropviKov  ri/lof)',  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons  (reU>- 
vai  or  TTOpvorekCyvai,')  as  were  best  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  The  hetasrae  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ayopavojioi,''  and  tlieir 
places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramicus.' 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  ■Kopvelov,  was  very  great  at  Athens. 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prostitutes 
but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithara  play 
ers,  and  as  dancers,  and  were,  as  such,  frequently 
engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  family  sacrifices,' 
or  to  enliven  and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at 
their  symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  oflei 
two,  three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  fre- 
quently places  of  resort  for  young  men.'"  Most  of 
these  hetairffi  not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
serve their  physical  beauties,  and  to  acquire  such 
accomplishments  as  we  just  mentioned,  but  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  Lastheneia  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,"  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicu- 
rus ;"  Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have  instructed  Soc- 
rates and  Pericles.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
historical  truth  of  these  and  similar  reports,  they 
are  of  importance  to  the  historian,  inasmuch  as  tbey 
show  in  what  light  these  hetaerae  were  looked  upon 
by  the  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  es- 
pecially to  their  superiority  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion over  the  female  citizens,  that  men  preferred 
their  society  and  conversation  to  those  of  citizens 
and  wives,  and  that  some  hetasrae,  such  as  Aspasia, 
Lais,  Phryne,  and  others,  formed  connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  their  contemporaries. 
The  free  and  unrestrained  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, which  were  not  subject  to  the  strict  conven- 
tional rules  which  honest  women  had  to  observe ; 
their  wit  and  humour,  of  which  so  many  instances 
are  recorded,  were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away 
from  their  wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  intel- 
lect and  character  of  Aspasia,  were  exceptions ;  and 
even  Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  affections  of  their  husbands. 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hetierffi 
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HETAIRESEOS  GRAPHE. 


HIEROMNEMONES. 


to  nowhere  set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence;  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Demosth.,  c.  Near.,  p.  1355,  &c.,  and  Athen., 
book  xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  pecuUar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the  het£e- 
rae,  but  this  opinion  is  without  any  foundation.' 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  hetasrae,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Corinth.'  Strabo'  states  that 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town  possessed  more 
than  one  thousand  hetasrae,  who  were  called  upo- 
SmXoi.,  and  who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger 
who  visited  Corinth.*  Hence  the  name  KopivSia 
Kopri  was  used  as  synonymous  with  iraipa,  and  ko- 
oivdid^eadat  was  equivalent  to  iraipelv.'  At  Spar- 
ta, and  in  most  other  Doric  states,  the  hetaerae  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hetserae  gener- 
ally were.  The  icp6Sov?.oi  of  Corinth  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  slaves  belonging  to  Aphrodite ;  and 
their  prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  god- 
dess. Those  Kopvat  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
public  houses  by  the  nopvoSoaxoi,  were  generally 
slaves  belonging  to  these  TropvoSoaKoi,  who  compell- 
ed them  to  prostitution  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
themselves  thereby.  The  owners  of  these  ivopvaL 
were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt  than  the  un- 
happy victims  themselves.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  nopvoSoaicoc :  others,  again, 
were  females  who  had  been  educated  in  better  cir- 
cumstances and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had,  by  mis- 
fortunes, lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by 
want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among  this 
last  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who  had 
been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought  up 
by  TTopvoSouKoi  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed-woman, 
who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven  young  children, 
and  afterward  compelled  them  to  prostitution,  or 
sold  them  to  men  who  wished  to  have  the  exclusive 
possession  of  them.*  Other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.' 
Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private  houses 
were  either  real  slaves,  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  such.  Those  hetserae,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  hved  alone,  either  as  mistresses  of  certain  in- 
dividuals or  as  common  hetaerae,  were  almost  inva- 
riably strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed-women.  The 
cases  in  which  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens 
adopted  the  life  of  an  hetaera,  as  Lamia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleanor,  did,'  seem  to  have  occurred  very 
seldom ;  and  whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the 
woman  was  by  law  excluded  from  all  pubUc  sacri- 
fices and  ofBces,  sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
and  as  such,  became  subject  to  the  ■Kopvmbv  riXo; : 
she  generally,  also,  changed  her  name.  The  same 
degradation  took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen 
kept  a  TTopvelov,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  very 
seldom.' 
'ETAIPH2EQS  rPA*H  (haipfiaeui  ypa<^fi).  This 
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action  was  maintainable  against  such  Athe.'iian  cit 
izens  as  had  administered  to  the  unnatural  lusts  of 
another  ;   but  only  if  after  such  degradation  they 
ventured  to  exercise  their  political  franchise,  and 
aspired  to  bear  office  in  the  state.    From  the  law, 
which  is  recited  by  ^schines,"  we  learn  that  such 
offenders  were  capitally  punished.    The  cause  was 
tried  by  the  court  of  the  thesmothetae." 
HETAIRTAI.     (Yid.  Ebanoi.) 
HEXA'PHORUM.     (Vid.  Lectica.) 
*HIERAC'I0N  (kpdiuov)  a  plant,  of  whicd  Di- 
oscorides  mentions  two  kinds,  the  to  jiiya  and  the 
TO  /uicpov.    The  former  of  these  Sibthorp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Arnopogon  picroides,  WJld.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Scorzonera  elongata,  Willd.' 

*HIERAX  (lipa^),  a  term  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  Accifitrina,,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  "  The  scho- 
liast on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  says,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  that  CaUimachus  described  six  species  of  Hawk  •, 
and  Aristotle  mentions  that  some  had  described  ten 
species.*  Linnaeus  applies  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  the  Striz,  the  FaJco,  and 
the  Psittacus.  The  lipdKec  of  the  Greeks  belong 
principally  to  the  second  of  these.  1.  The  (jiaaao- 
(j>6vo£  is  the  Falco  palumbarins,  or  Goshawk :  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus.'  2.  The  alaa^Luv  of  Aristotle 
was  the  Merlin,  or  Falco  asalon :  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  genus.  3.  The  rpibpxm  of  -Aristotle,  ren- 
dered Buteo  by  Gaza,  is  the  species  of  Buzzard 
called  Ring-tail  in  English,  namely,  the  Circus  jry- 
gargus,  L.  4.  The  vKorpiopxTK,  or  Sub-lmteo,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  /cip/cof, 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined :  Buffon  supposes  it  the  Moor  Buzzard,  or 
Fako  aruginosus,  L.  ;  but  Schneider  thinks  this 
point  uncertain."  Homer  calls  it  ilai^poraro^  Tere- 
TjvCiv,  'the  swiftest  of  birds."  6.  The  Tr^pxof,  or 
awi^lac  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin  Accipiter  fringillarius, 
was  most  probably  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  Falco 
nisv^,  L.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  Nisus 
of  Ovid'  was  the  Sea  Eagle,  that  of  the  later  clas- 
sics the  Sparrow-hawk.  7.  The  ;f a/lxif,  or  Kv/iivSi; 
of  Homer,  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
TTT&yl,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.' 8.  The  Keyxpkt  or  Keyxpivjjc,  or  neyxpijiq, 
or  (as  we  read  it  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes)  the 
KipxvT),  was  the  same  as  the  iinnunculus  of  Pliny, 
namely,  the  Falco  tinnunculus,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  species  named  darspta^  and  -Krepviq  by  Aris- 
totle'" cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
luriv  or  Iktlvoq  is  the  Kite  or  Gled,  namely,  the 
Milvus  ictinus,  Savigny."" 

*II.  A  flying  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .(Elian. 
None  of  the  commentators  can  determine  exactly 
what  it  is.'" 
HIEREION.    (rid.SACEiFiciuM.) 
*HIEROBOT'ANE  {lepoSoTavri).  a  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  others  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  used  in  religious  rites  {Upoi,  "  sacred," 
and  0oTdvri,  "plant").     (Vii.  Verbena.)" 
HIERODOULOI.     {Vid.  Het^r^.) 
HIEROMANTEIA.     (Vid.  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 
HIEROMNE'MONES    (iepofiv^p.ovsi)    were   the 
more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  representa- 
tives who  composed  the  Amphictyonic  council.  An 
account  of  them  is  given  under  Amphictyons,  p. 
49.    We  also  read  of  hieromnemones  in  Grecian 
states,  distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  representa 
tives  of  this  name.    Thus  the  priests  of  Poseidon, 
at  Megara,  were  called  hieromnemones  ;'*  and  at 
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HILAR'A. 


HIPPOMARATHRUM. 


Byzantium,  which  was  a  colony  of  Megara,  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  state  appears  to  have  been  called 
by  this  name.  In  a  decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by 
Demosthenes,'  a  hieromnemon  is  mentioned  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the 
same  word  on  the  coins  of  this  city.'  At  Chalce- 
don,  another  colony  of  Megara,  a  hieromnemon 
also  exifited,  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  is  still 
extant.'  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions a  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  treas- 
ury.* 

HIERONrC^.  ( Vid.  Athletes,  p.  120.) 
HIEROPHANTES.  (,Vid.  Eleusinia.) 
HIEROPOIOI  {lepoTTowt)  were  saerificers  at  Ath- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year,  and 
conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.'  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.'  The  most  hon- 
ourable of  these  officers  were  the  saerificers  for  the 
revered  goddesses  or  Eumenides  {UpoKoiol  rale 
ae/ival;  iJfaif),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and 
probably  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves.' 

'lEPOSYAIAS  rPA*H  CcepoavXia;  ypatpfi).  .The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished  from  the  Kkonrjg 
lepuv  ;f'v//iur6>v  ypa(ftrj,  in  that  it  was  directed  against 
the  jifence  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  violence  and 
desecration,  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
awarded.  In  the  latter  action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
theft  and  embezzlement,  and  its  subject  matter, 
only  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  dicasts 
had  a  power  of  assessing  the  penalty  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  ofl^ender.  With  respect  to  the  tribu- 
nal before  which  a  case  of  sacrilege  might  have 
been  tried,  some  circumstances  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced considerable  differences.  The  ypaiji^  might 
be  preferred  to  the  king  archon,  who  would  there- 
upon assemble  the  areiopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  thesmothetae  in  his  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  heliastic  body  ;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  assumed  the  form  of  an  apagoge  or 
ephegesis,  would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Eleven.  Before  the  first-mentioned  court  it  is  con- 
jectured' that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alleged  spoliation, 
as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  came  in  question ;  that 
the  thesmothetae  took  cognizance  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  were 
established ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had  jurisdiction 
when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
common  robber  or  burglar,  surprised  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence.  In  all  these  cases  the  con- 
vict was  put  to  death,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  burial  within  the  Attic  territory. 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias*  extant  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge,  except 
that  slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  ap- 
pear as  informers  against  their  master — a  resident 
alien — and  anticipated  their  emancipation  in  the 
event  of  his  conviction. 

HILA'RIA  (Udpia)  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  according 
to  Maximus  Monachus,'"  either  private  or  public. 
Among  the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  born ; 
among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de- 
voted to  general  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices. 


1.  (Pro  Corona,  p.  255,  20.— Compare  Polyb.,  iv.,  52,  t)  4.)— 2. 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  31,  ic.)— 3.  (Miillur,  Dor., 
iii.,  9,  I,  10.)— 4.  (Bilckh,  Corp.  Insci.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183,  184.)— 5. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  viii,,  107.  —  Phntius,  s.  v.  'hpoTiotot.)  —6. 
(Bfickh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  250  1-7.  (Domosth.,  c.  Meid., 
f.  552,  6.— BOckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Atln-iis,  i.,  p.  288.)— 8.  (llcier, 
ku.  Proc,  307.)-0.  (Pro  Callin.)— 10.  (Schol.  ad  Dionys.  Are- 
•paf .,  Upist  ,  8.) 
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and  no  one  was  allowed  to  show  any  traces  of  g,  ief 
or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a  feria 
stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele 
the  mother  of  the  gods  ;•  and  it  is  probably  to  dis^ 
tinguish  these  hilaria  from  those  mentioned  above 
that  Lampridius'  calls  them  Hilaria  Mains  Dewa. 
The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the  year  which 
was  longer  than  the  night.  The  winter,  with  ita 
gloom,  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day  of  a  bettei 
season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.'  The  manner  of 
its  celebration  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  ia 
unknown,  except  that  Valerius  Maxiraus'  men.tioni; 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  R&. 
specting  its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  Empire 
we  learn  from  Herodian'  that,  among  other  things 
there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in  VifTiich  the  status 
of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and  before  this  statue 
were  carried  the  most  costly  specimens  of  plate 
and  works  of  art  belonging  either  to  wealthy  Ro- 
mans or  to  the  emperors  themselves.  All  kinds  of 
games  and  amusements  were  al'owed  on  this  day: 
masquerades  were  the  most  prnmiaent  aoiong  them, 
and  every  one  might,  in  his  disg-jise,  iriitate  whom- 
soever he  liked,  and  even  magistrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reality  only  ''.a^  last  day  of  a 
festival  of  Cybele,  which  cr.mmor.cod  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  was  solemnized  by  the  GaUi  with  va- 
rious mysterious  rites.'  It  TuT.^  also  be  observed 
that  the  hilaria  are  neitlier  r-e<itioned  hi  the  Roman 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid's  FasU. 

♦HIMANTO'POUS  ('fUiVTcnrovg),  a  species  of 
bird,  which  Turner  conjfjccures  to  be  the  Red-shank. 
Gesner,  however,  preirors  the  Sea-pie,  or  Oyster- 
catcher,  the  HcBmatcvu^  ostralegus,  L.' 

HIMATION.     (Vid.  PiLLioM.) 

*HINNUS.     (Vid.  GiNNUs.) 

*HIPPARCHUS5  (tTTTopjifof),  an  animal  described 
by  Oppian.     Probably  the  same  with  the  ram/la- 

HIPPARMOSTES.     {Vid.  Aemy,  Greek,  p.  98.) 

*HIPPEL'APHUS  (iffffaapof ),  a  large  animal  of 
the  deer,  or,  rather,  antelope  kind,  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  Cuvier  takes  it  to  be  the  Capra  aga- 
grus  of  Pallas,  the  same  as  the  Tragdaphus  of 
Pliny.  BufTon  makes  it  to  be  the  Cerf  des  Arden- 
nes. The  Greek  name  means  literally  "  horse- 
stag.'" 

♦HIPPOCAMPUS  (lirTroKa/^TTOs),  a  fabulous  ani- 
mal, described  by  the  ancient  poets  as  a  species  of 
Seahorse,  having  a  tail  like  a  fish,  on  which  the 
seagods  ride. — Modern  naturalists,  however,  apply 
the  term  to  a  species  of  fish,  the  Syngnathus  Hippo- 
campus, called  in  Italian  Cavillo  marino,  and  in  Eng- 
lish Seahorse,  because  its  head  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  horse.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
eight  or  twelve  inches.'" 

♦HIPPOLAP'ATHUM  (;--oXo!rafloi'),  a  plant,  a 
kind   of  Dock;    Lapaihum  hortense.     {Vid.  LifA- 

THUM.)" 

*HIPPOM'ANES  (Uxofiavi^),  a  plant,  said  to 
grow  especially /in  Arcadia,  sought  for  and  eagerly 
devoured  by  horses  ;  or,  as  others  say,  producing  in 
them  raging  desire  or  madness." 

*II.  A  preparation  from  the  Spurge  or  Euphmrhit, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  infer  from  what  Theophras- 
tus  says  of  it." 

*H1PP0MAR'ATHRUM  (lirTrofiipadpov).  Adams 
observes  that  Stackhouse  "  makes  the  l-7Touip 


1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i,  21.)  — 2.  (Alciand.  Sev.,  c.  37.1  —  3. 
(Flav.  Vopisc,  Aurelian,  c.  1.)— 4.  (li.,  4,  3.)— 5.  (i  ,  10,  11.)- 
6.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  337,  &c.)— 7.  (Oppian,  iii.,  251.)-  8.  (Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  v.)  — 9.  (Donaegau,  s.  v. — Adams,  AppcDd.,  s. 
V.)  —  10.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  iv.,  14.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— II 
(Dioscor.,  li.,  141.)— 12.  (Theocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,  48.—  Schol.  ad  loc.i 
—13.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P    ii    l-i  > 
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»i  Thsophrastus  to  be  the  Ferula  communis;  but 
Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  the  ;.  of 
rheophrastus  and  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Cachnjs 
licula.  In  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  refers  the 
first  species  of  this  author  to  the  Cachrys  Morrisonii, 
Vahl.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Sprengel  respecting 
the  i.  of  Hippocrates.''' 

HIPPOPE'R/E  (Jm-KOT!fipat),  Saddle-bags.  This 
appendage  to  the  saddle  (vid.  EpHippinii)  was  made 
of  leather  (sacculi  scortei'),  and  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  changed  its  form  and  appearance.  Its  prop- 
er Latin  name  was  hisaccium,'  which  gave  origin  to 
bisaccia  in  Italian,  and  besace  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  bulga,*  because  they 
bulge  or  swell  outward  ;  this  significant  appellation 
is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  bolgan  or  bwlgan.  The 
more  elegant  term  hippopera:  is  adopted  by  Seneca,' 
when,  in  recommendation  of  the  habits  of  frugality, 
he  cites  the  example  of  Cato  the  censor,  who  rode 
with  saddle-bags  for  the  conveyance  of  whatever 
was  necessary  to  him  in  travelling. 

*HIPPOPH'AES  (iTfiro^aEf),  a  species  of  plant. 
Staclihouse  suggests  that  it  is  the  Dipsacus  fullonum, 
but  admits  that  he  entertains  doubts  respecting  it. 
Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  it  to  be 
the  Hifpopha'es  rhamnoidcs ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Di- 
oscorides he  advances  what  Adams  considers  the 
very  probable  opinion  that  it  is  the  Euphorbia  spinosa, 
or  Thorny  Spurge.' 

♦HIPPOPH^STUM  {ivTTo'paLaTov),  a  plant. 
"  Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  calls  it  the 
Cnicus  stellalus,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he 
follows  Colurana  in  referring  it  to  the  Cirsium  stel- 
lalum,  or  AUion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  latter  be  a  synonyme  of  the  other."' 

*H1PP0P0T'AM0S  {tTTTTOf  6  Trora/iiof),  the  Riv- 
er-horse, or  Hippopotamus  amphibius.  An  accurate 
description  is  given  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Dios- 
corides, and  other  ancient  writers  ' 

*HIPPOS,  the  Horse.     (Fid.  Eqdus.) 

*HIPPOSELrNON  (.mnoallivov),  a  plant,  which 
all  the  authorities  agree  in  making  the  same  with 
the  Smyrnium  olus  atrum,  called  in  English  Alesan- 
dersy 

*H1PP0URIS  (iKTTovpii),  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
Horse-tail.  According  to  Adams,  the  first  species 
of  Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Equiselum  fiu- 
matile,  and  the  other  the  E.  limosum,  two  species 
of  Horse-tail  well  known  in  Great  Britain.  The  Itt- 
vov  of  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, is  most  probably  the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  or  Mare's 
tail,  as  Sprengel  suggests." 

♦HIPPU'RUS  (iTTTToupof),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
Voryphcna  Hippurus,  L.  "  Artedi  says  it  is  called 
the  Dolphin  in  England,  but  this  is  merely  the  triv- 
ial name  given  to  it  by  seamen.  Dorion,  an  author 
quoted  by  Athenaeus,  states  that  it  was  sometimes 
called  Kopv^alvd,  and  hence  the  Linnaean  name  of 
it  is  formed.  Coray  says  it  grows  to  the  length  of 
foiir  or  five  feet.'"' 

'HIRUDO,  the  Leech.    (Vid.  Bdella.) 

►HIRUNDO  (x^'^.l56v),  the  Swallow.  "  Three 
birds  of  the  Swallow  tribe,"  observes  Adams,  "  are 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.'"  The  first  is  either  the 
Uiiundo  vrbica,  the  Martin,  or  H.  rustica,  the  Chim- 
De>  Swallow.    JEVisn"  seems  to  point  to  the  latter. 

1.  (Hippocrat.,  Nat.  Mulier.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  3. — Di- 
Mctr.,  ill.,  75.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Bal- 
jiB.)— 3.  (Petron.,  Sat.,  31.)  — 4.  (Festiis,  1.  c  — Onomast.  Gr. 
Lai,)— 5.  (Epist.,  88.)— 6.  (Dioscor.,  ir.,  159.— Theophrast.,  ix., 
15.  —Adams,  Append  ,s.  v.)  — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  170.  —  Adams, 
Append.,  s.  V.)— 8.  (Herod.,  ii.,  71.— Ariatot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  4.— Di- 
Mcir.,  M.  M.,  li.,  25.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  565.)  —  9.  (Theophrast., 
H.  P.,  ii.,  2  —Id.,  C.  P.,  vi.,  12.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  71.)— 10.  (Dios- 
c-ir  ,  IV.,  46.— Geopon.,  ii.,  6.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  10.— Ad- 
Kni,  Append.,  s.v.)— II.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  13.  —  Plin.,  H. 
N.,  IX.,  16  —Id  ib.,  xxxii.,  9.— Adams.  Append  ,  s.  v.l- 1?  (H. 
A.,  ii.,  2.)-13.  (N  A.,  i.,  52.) 
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The  second  is  probably  the  Swift;  and  the  thiid  the 
H.  riparia,  or  Bank  Swallow.  Aristotle  favours  the 
opinion  which  received  the  countenance  of  Linnae- 
us, but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swallows  hide 
themselves  in  holes  during  the  winter,  and  do  noi, 
migrate  to  distant  countries.  Herodotus  states' 
that  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  Egypt. 
This  would  imply  that  he  held  that  they  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  by  the  bird  which  he 
names  avowaia,  or  TvavoTraia,  as  some  read  it.' 

HISTOS  (iffrof).     (Firf.  Malus.) 

HI'STRIO,  an  Actor. 

I.  Greek  Actors  (vTroKpLrai).  It  is  shown  in 
the  articles  CnoRns  and  Dionvsia  that  the  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  that 
at  ficst  one  person  detached  himself  from  the  cho- 
rus, and,  with  mimic  gesticulation,  related  his  story 
either  to  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  with  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  person, 
they  were  all  represented  in  succession  by  the  same 
actor,  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  person 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  This  custom  was  retained 
by  Thespis  and  Phrynichus.  But  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part  in 
such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its 
original  and  characteristic  sphere,  .^schylus  thei  e- 
fore  added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and 
the  dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  oppoitunity 
of  showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  otliei 
on  the  stage.'  Towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
^schylus  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  third 
actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Agamemnon,  Choephori, 
and  Eumenides.*  This  number  of  three  actors  was 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
CEdipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  was  called  napaxopfiyriiia.^  The  three 
regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  vpurayuvKXT^c,  ScvTepayuviaTi'ii;,  and  -pi- 
TayuvidTTJs,'  which  indicated  the  more  or  less  prom- 
inent part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in  the 
drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  de- 
vised, by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  moment  an 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled  to  judge 
which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus  the  pro- 
tagonistes  always  came  on  tlie  stage  from  a  door  in 
the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
hand  side.'  The  protagonistes  was  the  principal 
hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Greek  drama  is  called  after  the  name 
of  one  of  its  personie,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  which  was  performed  by  the  protagonis- 
tes. The  deuteragonistes,  in  the  pieces  of  .<Eschy- 
lus  for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  emotions 
of  the  protagonistes,  either  by  friendly  sympathy  or 
by  painful  tidings,  &c.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes 
is  represented  by  some  external  and  invisible  pow- 
er, by  which  the  hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suf- 
fer. When  a  tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  was  generally  that  of  an  instigator, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protago- 
nistes, while  he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of 
depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistes, 
in  the  dramas  for  three  actors,  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  loftiness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  has 


1.  fii.,    48.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  Poet., 
11.,  14.)  — 4.  (PoUnx,  Onom.,  iv.,  110.)— 5    (Pollux,  1.  c.) —6. 

(Suidaa,  s.  v.  TpiTaym'tirrris.  —  Demosth.,  De  (5oron.,  p.  315 

Id.,  Dc  Jals.  Leg.,  [i.  344  and  403.)— 7.  (Polliii,  Onom.,  iv.,  m  ) 
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not  its  depth  and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  prota- 
gonisteg,  and  thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the 
character  of  the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and 
vivid  colours.' 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always  per- 
formed by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of  persons, 
who  made  acting  on  the.  stage  their  profession,  was 
unlinown  to  the  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
great  dramatists.  The  earliest  and  greatest  dra- 
matic poets,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  Sophocles,  and 
probably  .<Eschylus  also,  acted  in  their  own  plays, 
and  in  all  probability  as  protagonistse.  We  also 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  distinguished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  ^s- 
ohines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple  to  act  the  part  of 
tiitagonistes.'  These  circumstances  show  that  it 
was  by  no  means  thought  degrading  in  Greece  to 
perform  on  the  stage,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever 
was  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appear- 
ing on  the  stage.  Bad  actors,, however,  to  what- 
ever station  in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that 
account,  spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to 
have  been  by  whistling.'  It  appears  that  when  the 
spectators  showed  their  displeasure  in  too  offensive 
or  insulting  a  manner,  the  actors  would  sometimes 
attack  the  most  forward  of  the  audience,  and  quar- 
rels of  this  kind  ended  not  unfrequently  in  blows 
and  wounds.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  persons 
began  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
fession of  actors,  and  distinguished  individuals  re- 
ceived, even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
exorbitant  sums  for  their  performances.  Various 
instances  are  mentioned  in  Bockh's  PuU.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  i.,  p.  161,  &c.  At  the  time  when  Greece 
had  lost  her  independence,  we  find  regular  troops 
of  actors,  who  were  either  stationary  in  particular 
towns  of  Greece,  or  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  engaged  themselves  wherever  they  found  it 
most  profitable.  They  formed  regular  companies 
or  guilds,  with  their  own  internal  organization,  with 
their  common  ofiicers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such 
companies,  with  decrees  to  honour  their  superiors, 
or  to  declare  their  gratitude  to  some  king  to  whom 
they  had  been  engaged.  But  these  actors  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  very  contemptuous  terms ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  slaves  or  freedmen, 
and  their  ordinary  pay  seems  to  have  been  seven 
drachmae  for  every  performance." 

II.  Roman  Actoks.  The  word  hislriones,  by 
which  the  Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  hisier,  which 
signified  a  ludio  or  dancer."  In  the  year  364  B.C. 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  as  no  human 
means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  scenic  plays 
{ludi  scenici),  which  until  then  had  been  unknown 
to  them ;  and  as  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
prepared  for  such  performances,  the  Romans  sent 
to  Etruria  for  them.  The  first  histriones  who  were 
thus  introduced  from  Etruria  were  dancers,  and  per- 
formed their  movements  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute.  That  the  art  of  dancing  to  this  accompani- 
ment should  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Romans  is  hardly  credible ;  the  real  secret  must 
have  been  in  the  mode  of  dancing,  that  is,  in  tlie 
mimic  representations  of  the  dancers,  such  as  they 


1.  (MiiUor,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  305,  &c.— Compare  Butti- 
ger,  "  De  Actoribus  Primnrum,  Secuiid.  et  Tort.  Partium.") — 2. 
(Demnsth.,  1.  c.)— 3.  {DemosLh.,  De  Coron.,  p.  315.) — 4.  !Do- 
mosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314. — Id.,  Do  Fals.  Lc^.,  p.  449. — Aado- 
cid.,  c.  Alcib.,  p.  121. — Athcn.,  ix,,  p.  406.) — 5.  {Lilcian,  Icaro- 
men.,  29.— Id.,  De  Menced.  Cond.,  6.— Tlicophrast.,  Charact.,  6. 
— Compare  MiiUer,  Hist,  of  Greelt  Lit.,  i.,  p,.304,  &c  — Becker, 
Chariklfis,  li.,  p.  274. — Kudu,  Goschichto  der  dram.  Dichtkiinst 
der  HcUenon,  2  vols.,  1839,  1840.)— fl.  (Liv.,vii.,  2.— Val.  Max., 
■|>  4,  4.— Compare  Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom.,  p.  289,  C.) 
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are  described  by  Dionysins'  and  Appian^  Tliat  the 
Etruscans  far  excelled  the  Romans  in  these  mimic 
dances  is  more  than  probable  ;  and  we  find  that  in 
subsequent  times,  also,  a  fresh  surdy  of  EtruscaD 
dancers  {histriones)  came  to  Rome.'  Roman  youths 
afterward  not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  also 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses  adapted  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  (Vid.  Caxti- 
cuM.)  A  farther  step  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was, 
that  the  dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue, 
and  acted  a  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute.'  The  name  histrio,  which  originally  signi- 
fied a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  atellanas  were  played  by  freeborn  Ro- 
mans, while  the  regular  drama  was  left  to  the  his- 
triones, who  formed  a  distinct  class  of  persons.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  that  the  histriones 
were  not  citizens  ;  that  they  were  not  contained  in 
the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  that,  if  any  citizen  entered 
the  profession  of  histrio,  he  on  this  account  was 
excluded  from  his  tribe.  Niebuhr'  thinks  differ- 
ently, but  does  not  assign  any  reason  for  his  opin 
ion.  The  histriones  were  therefore  always  either 
freedmen,  strangers,  or  slaves,  and  many  passages 
of  Roman  writers  show  that  they  were  generally 
held  in  great  contempt."  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  only  such  men  as  Cicero,  who,  by 
their  Greek  education,  raised  themselves  above  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  valued  the  per- 
son no  less  than  the  talents  of  an  ^Esopus  and  Ros- 
cius.'  But,  notwithstanding  this  low  estimation  In 
which  actors  were  generally  held,  distinguished  in- 
dividuals among  them  attracted  immense  crowds  to 
the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly  paid.'  Roscius 
alone  received  every  day  that  he  performed  one 
thousand  denarii,  and  .iEsopus  left  his  son  a  fortune 
of  200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.'  The  position  of  the  histriones 
was  in  some  respects  altered  during  the  Empire. 
By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the  right  to 
scourge  them  (jus  virgarum  in  hislriones).  This 
law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as  far  as 
he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgarum,  and 
confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  (ludi  et  sce«a)  the 
actors  performed.'"  But  he  nevertheless  inflicted 
very  severe  punishments  upon  those  actors  who, 
either  in  their  private  life  or  in  their  conduct  on  the 
stage,  committed  any  impropriety."  After  these 
regulations  of  Augustus,  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  he  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper  con- 
duct seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and  exile." 
The  jus  virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself," 
not  expressly,  but  by  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  law  by  the  jurists.  But  this  interpretation  can 
not  have  become  valid  till  after  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, of  whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  refused  to 
restore  the  jus  virgarum,  because  it  had  been  abol- 
ished l)y  his  predecessor.'*    These  ciicumstances, 


1.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  vii.,  72.)— 2.  (viii.,  66.)— 3.  (MiiUcr,  Etrusk., 
iv.,  1,  6.) — 4.  {Vid.  Gronov.  ad  Liv.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i., 
p.  520,  n.  1150.)— 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  Arch.,  5.— Com.  Ncp.,  Pnefi..,  5. 
— Sueton.,  Tib.,  35.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8.  (Cie.  ia 
Vorr.,  iv.,  16.)— 9.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann,,  i.,  77.)- 
11.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  45.)— 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  14.— Id.  ib.,  nil., 
88.)— 13.  (Paull.,  Sent.,  v.,  tit.  26.)— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ■ ,  77J 


HONORES. 


HORA. 


and  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arro- 
gance and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and 
the  theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
fights.  Hence  Tiberius,  on  one  occasion,  found  him- 
eelf  obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy  ;■  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor." 
Some  of  the  later  emperors  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  histriones,  and  kept  them  for  their  private  amuse- 
ment {histriones  aulici^).  They  performed  at  the 
repasts  of  the  emperors,'  and  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed, also,  to  play  in  the  theatres  before  the  peo- 
ple (jmblicabantur).  In  the  Digest*  we  read  that  all 
actors  were  infamous.  From  the  time  of  Tacitus 
the  word  histrio  was  used  as  synonymous  with  pan- 
tomimus.* 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common  ac- 
tors received  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  lucar,^ 
which  word  was  perhaps  confined  originally  to  the 
payment  made  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  reli- 
gious services  celebrated  in  groves.  In  the  times 
of  the  Empire  it  seems  that  five  denarii,'  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,"  seven  drachmae,  were  the  com- 
mon pay  for  a  histrio  for  one  performance.  Sever- 
al emperors  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  immoderate  sums  to  actors.'"  The 
Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  histrji- 
onic  arts,  ordained  that  every  actor  should  receive 
five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  conducted 
theatrical  representations  should  exceed  the  sum 
of  ten  aurei.''  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this 
regulation  the  payment  for  one  or  more  performan- 
ces is  to  be  understood.  These  sums  were  either 
paid  by  those  who  engaged  the  actors  to  play  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  or  from  the  fiscus.'" 
Besides  their  regular  pay,  however,  skilful  histriones 
received  from  the  people  gold  and  silver  crowns, 
which  were  given  or  thrown  to  them  upon  the 
stage."' 
HOLOSPHY'RATON.  (Fid.  Beonze,  p.  77.) 
HOIVIOIOI.  (Vid.  CiviTAs,  Geeek,  p.  260.) 
HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.  (Firf.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
HONORA'RIUM.  (Firf.  Advocatus.Cin-ciaLei  ) 
HONORA'RIUM  JUS.  ( FiiZ.  Edictum.) 
■  HONO'RES.  Cicero'*  speaks  of  the  "  honores 
jiopuli,"  and  Horace"  of  the  populus 
"  qui  stultus  honores 
ScEpe  dat  indignis." 
In  both  passages  the  word  "honores"  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  individ- 
uals were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens. Cicero  calls  the  quiestorship  "honor  ;"'8  and 
the  words  "  magistratus"  and  "  honores"  are  some- 
times coupled  together.  The  capacity  of  enjoying 
the  honores  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
citizenship.     {Vid.  Civitas.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest.  "Honor  municipalis"  is  de- 
fined to  be  "  administratio  reipvUicm  cum  dignitatis 
grctdu,  sive  cum  sumptu,  sive  sine  erogatione  crnitin- 
gens."  Munus  was  either  publicum  or  privatum. 
A  publicum  munus  was  concerned  about  adminis- 
tration (in  administranda  republica),  and  was  at- 
tended with  cost  {sumptus),  but  not  with  rank  (digni- 
las).  "  Honor"  was  properly  said  "  deferri,"  "  dari ;" 
munus  was  said  "  imponi."   Cicero"  uses  the  phrase 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  14.— Dion  Cass.,  Iviii.,  p.  708.)— 2.  (Dion 
Cass.,  lix.,  p.  738.)— 3.  (Spartian.,  Hadr.,  c.  19.— Jul.  Capitol., 
Verus,  0.  8.)— 4.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  74.)— 5.  (3,  tit.  2,  s.  1.)— 6. 
(BStticher,  Le.T. Tacit.,  p.  233.)- 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  77.— Plut., 
Quifist.  Rom.,  p.  285,  C. — Festus,  s.  v.  "  Lucar"  and  "  Pecunia.") 
—8.  (Seneo.,Epist.,  80.)  — 9.  (Luoian,  Icaromen.,  c.  29.)  — 10. 
(Tacit.,  1.  c— Suet.,  Tib.,  34.)— II.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton., 
c.  11.  — Compare  Schol.  ad  Juv.,  rii.,  243.)  — 12.  (Lipsius,  Ex- 
curs.  N.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.)— 13.  (Ph<edr.,  Fab.,  v..  7,  36.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  XXI.,  3.)— 14.  (Top.,  c.  20.)— 15.  (Senn.,  I,,  vi.,  5.)— 16. 
{Vid.  also  Liv,,  wi.,  39  )— 17.  (De  Or.,  i.,  45.) 


"  honorihus  et  reipuilicie  muneribus  perfunctum"  to 
signify  one  who  has  attained  all  the  honours  that 
his  state  can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties 
which  are  owed  by  a  citizen.  A  person  ivho  held 
a  magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  munera, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (magnificentissimo 
muncre  cedililatis  perfunctijs),'-  for  the  office  itself 
was  the  honor.  Such  munera  as  these  were  public 
games  and  other  things  of  the  kind.' 

HOPLI'TAI.  (Vid.  Aema,  p.  94 ;  Aemy,  Geeeb, 
p.  99.) 

HOPLOMACHI.  (Vid.  Gladiatoees,  p.  476.) 
HORA  (upa),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
is,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  equinoc- 
tial hours,  though  known  to  astronomers  and  philos- 
ophers, were  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered  the  du- 
ration of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours  of  the  an- 
cients to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  hours  of  an 
ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  (Vid.  Dies  and  Ho- 
Eoi.oGinM.)  As  the  duration  of  the  natural  day, 
moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a  place, 
our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with  the  natu- 
ral days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his  Hand- 
buch  der  Chronologic,  has  given  the  following  ap- 
proximate duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome  in 
the  year  45  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  after  the  new 
regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Ceesar ;  the  length 
of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight  principal 
points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 

Days  of  Ihe  year.  Their  duration  in 

45  B.C.  equinoctial  hours. 

Dec.  23 8  hours  54  minutes 

Feb.  6 9      "     50 

March  23      ...     .        12      "        0 

May  9 14      "      10 

June  25 15      "        6 

August  10 14      "      10 

Sept.  25 12      "       0 

Nov.  9 9      "     50 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 

SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 


Roman  Hours. 

Modem  Hoora. 

1st  hour     . 

4o 

'clock 

27  minutes 
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42 
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a 
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End  of  the  day 

7 

" 

33 
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WINTER   SOLSTICE. 

Roman  Houn. 

Mod  en 

Hours. 

1st  hour     . 

7o 
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12 

44 
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1.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xi.,  l",)— 2.  (Dig.  60,  tit.  4,  "  De  SJuueri 
bus  et  Hononbus.") 
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ftfiman  Hoan.  Modero  Hours. 

9th  hour    .     1  o'clock,  29  minutes,  0  seconds. 

10th     "        .     2       "         13       "         30       " 

nth     "  .     .     2       "         58       "  0       " 

12th     "  .     .     3       "        42       "         30       " 
End  of  the  day    4      "        27      "  0      " 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, till  a  very  late  period.  The  first  calenda- 
rium  in  which  wo  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
Calendarium  rusticum  Farnesianum.' 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  discussed 
is  whether,  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tertia  hora,  &c.,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sundials,  on  which 
the  hours  are  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Martial,"  when  describing 
ihe  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours  of  the  day 
were  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  hours, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  prima,  altera, 
tertia  hora,  &c.,  mean  the  hour  which  is  passing, 
ind  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed.' 

HORDE A'RIUM  JES.     (Vid.  ^a  HoRDE.*.KinM.) 

HOPOI  (Spoi)  were  stone  tablets  or  pillars  put 
jp  on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  eponymus 
in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made.*  The 
following  inscription  upon  an  opof  found  at  Acharnae 
is  taken  from  ]36ckh  :*  'Em  Qeofpaarov  apxavroc, 
spog  x^P'-^^  Ti-f^V^  kvoi^EiXofihiTj^  ^avoarpaTi^  Jlaiav 
\iel)  XX,  that  is,  6iaxM(->v  dpax/iCtv.  It  appears  that 
he  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phanostratus,  but 
hat  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  being  paid,  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  ar- 
chon and  his  guardian  {vid.  Epitbopos),  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothecate  a 
suflScient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property, 
wliich  was  called  anori/irifia :  and  upon  this  an  opof 
was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect, 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  is  taken  from 
an  Spoi  found  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon :  'Opof 
Xuplov  Kal  oln'ia^,  ^TToHfi^fia  rrai6l  bptftavfj  Atoyetro- 
vo;  Upo6a{?Liaiov').  'Opoi  were  also  placed  upon 
houses  and  lands  on  account  of  money  due  to  a 
husband  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,'  and  also  upon 
the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to  give 
as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
his  wife.'     (Vid.  Dos,  Greek,  p.  379.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  opot  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens  j  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.' 

HOROLO'GIUM  {upoXoyiov)  was  the  name  of 
the  various  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  an- 
cients measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  7ro?.of  and  yvu/iuv.  He- 
rodotus" ascribes  their  invention  to  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  Phavorinus"  to  Anaximander ;  and  Pli- 


1.  (Idclcr,  Il^indbuch  der  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  130,  &r..  — Grav., 
Thesaur.  Ant.  Rom.,  yni.)— 2.  (iv.,  8.)— 3.  (Bicker,  Gallus,  i., 
p.  184,  &c.} — 4.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  "Opof  and  "XartKrov. — Pollux, 
Ouom.,  iii.,  85. — Id.  ib.,  ix.,'J.) — 5.  (Corp.  Inscrip.,  i.,  p.  481.) — 
6.  (Bdckh,  p.  485. — Cumparo  Iskus,  De  Pliiloct.  leered., p.  141.) 
—7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Spud.,  1029,  21.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Onetor., 
ii.,  p.  877.)— 9.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  15.— Bilckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
i.,  p.  172. — Id,,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  i.,  p.  484. — ^uacum  Criticura, 
No.  viii.,  p.  622.— Herald.,  Observ.,  ad  J.  A.  et  R.,  p.  216.— Mei- 
er, Att.  Process,  p.  506.)— 10.  (ii.,  109.)— 11.  (ap.  Diog.  Laert., 
ii.,  1,  3. — Compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  Vvii^ttiiv  and  'Ava^/^avc!pof.) 
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ny'  to  his  disciple  Anaximenes.  Herodotus  menllr.ns 
the  TTo/lof  and  yvufiav  as  two  distinct  instruments. 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sundial.  The  yvufim, 
which  was  also  called  oToixnov,  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  tws,  and  probably  the  more  ancient. 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpendic- 
ularly, in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  (aiauJdripov),  so 
that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was  measured 
by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on  the  place 
where  the  shadow  fell.*  The  gnomon  is  almost 
without  exception  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Selnvov  or  the  bath ;  and  the  time  for  the  for- 
mer was  towards  sunset,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  measured  ten  or  twelve 
feet.^  The  longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  was  generally  12  feet,  but  in  some 
cases  24  feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  SeZmiov  it 
was  20  feet.*  The  time  for  bathing  was  when  the 
gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  six  ftet.'  In  later 
times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied  to  any  kind  of 
sundial,  especially  its  finger  which  threw  the  shad- 
ow, and  thus  pointed  to  the  hour.  Even  the  clep- 
sydra is  sometimes  called  gnomon.' 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  very  imperfect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  .impossible  to  divide  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it.  This  may  be  tlie 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  for  such  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  no'/jig  or  yXwrpoTiiov, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  per- 
fect kind  of  sundial ;.  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.'  It  consisted  of  a  basin  (Mxavi;).  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendicular  stafl^or  fin- 
ger (yvu/iuv)  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day  were  marked  by  lines.' 

Another  kind  of  horologium  was  the  clepsydra 
(/cAE^idpo).  It  derived  its  name  from  lOic-reiv  and 
iiSap,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  consisted 
of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings  (rpvjrnfui-a) 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water  contained 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.  This  instru 
ment  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  time  during  which  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  speak  in  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.  The  time  of  its  invention  or  introduction 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  time  of  Aristophanes'  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  common  use.  Its  form  and 
construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle.'"  The  clepsydra  was  a  hallow 
globe,  probably  somewhat  flat  at  the  top  part,  where 
it  had  a  short  neck  {ai?Mc),  like  that  of  a  bottle, 
through  which  the  water  was  poured  into  it.  This 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (iru/zu), 
to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  clepsydra  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  was 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  mate- 
rial, but  of  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  clepsydra  itself  what  quantity  of  water 
had  escaped.  As  the  time  for  speaking  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  ora- 
tors frequently  use  the  term  vSup  instead  of  the 
time  allowed  to  them  (ev  tu  i/iu  idan'').  jEsehi- 
nes,'°  when  describing  the  order  in  which  the  sever- 
al parties  were  allowed  to  speak,  says  that  the  first 
water  was  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the 
accused,  and  the  third  to  the  judges.    An  especial 

1.  (II.  N.,  ii.,  76.) — 2.  (Hesych.,  6.  V. 'EnrrfTrouf  oKm  and  ^u- 
ieKrlnoUs. — Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  72.) — 3.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  652, 
with  the  schol. — Pollux,  1.  c. — Menander  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  24.1. 
— Hesych.,  s.  v.  AtKii-ovv  croix^tov.) — 4.  (Eubulides  ap  Ath- 
en., 1.,  p.  b.) — 5.  (Lucian,  Cronos.,  c.  17. — Id.,  Somn.  s.  Gall., 
c.  9.)— 6,  (Athen.,  ii.,  42.) — 7.  (Aristoph.,  ap.  Poll.,  ix.,  5.)— 
8.  (Alciphron,  Epist.,  iii.,  4.— Lucian,  Lexiph.,  c.  4.)— 9.  (VtiJ. 
Acharn.,  653.— Vesp.,  93  and  827.)---10.  (Problem.,  rri.,  8.)- 
11.  >'Dcmosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  274. — mr  lyx'^Pji  ~^  Sow). — Id-,  o 
Lcoch.,  p.  1094.)— 12.  (c.  Ctes.,  p.  587.) 
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<»6eer  (o  e^'  Mop)  was  uppointed  in  the  courts  for 
i«e  purpose  of  watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping 
1.  when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
speaker  was  interrupted  ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
that  Demosthenes'  calls  out,  m  SI  kni^ate  to  Mop. 
The  time,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
allowed  to  a  speaker,  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  a 
ypa^  napawpeadeiac  the  water  allowed  to  each  par- 
ty amounted  to  eleven  amphoraa,"  whereas  in  trials 
concerning  the  right  of  inheritance  only  one  am- 
phora was  allowed.'  Those  actions  in  which  the 
time  was  tlius  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
by  Pollux'  Sinai  irpoi  iSup  :  others  are  termed  St- 
Kai  avev  MaTof,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were  not 
tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  only  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 
the  ypaipv  KaKoaeog.^ 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  horologium  ;  but  smaller  ones, 
made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple  structure, 
were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in  families  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these  glass  clepsydrae 
the  division  into  twelve  equal  parts  must  have  been 
visible,  either  on  the  glass  globe  itself,  or  in  the 
basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.  These  instru- 
ments, however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite  cor- 
rectly all  the  year  round ;  first,  because  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker  and 
sometimes  slower,  according  lo  the  different  tem- 
perature of  the  water  ;'  and,  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  defects, 
the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  be- 
came longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away 
again.'  Plato  is  said  to  have  used  a  vvKTEpivbv 
upaKoyiov  in  the  shape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
indicated  the  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  complicated  structure.'  This  instance 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
these  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingenious 
invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Alexandrea  (about  135  B.C.).  It  is  called  opo- 
Xbyiov  Mpav^iKov,  and  is  described  by  Vitruvius.' 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
thereby  turned.  The  regular  movement  of  these 
wheels  was  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
gradually  rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sundial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
much  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
opa  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrean  astronomers, 
and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions,  described 
in  the  article  Dies,  were  preferred  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Hip- 
parchus,  however  (about  150  B.C.),  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours.'" 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  was  a  sundial  {solarium,  or  horolo- 
gium sciothericum,  and  was,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, brought  to  Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 

1.  (c.  Steph.,  1,  p.  1103.)— 2.  (jEschin.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  M26.) 
—3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macarl.,  p.  1052.)— 4.  (viii.,  113.)— 5.  (Har- 
pocrat.,  s.  T.  Kditiiiuis.)- 6.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  42.— Plut.,  Qujist. 
Nat.,  c.  7.)— 7.  (/En.  Tact.,  c.  22.)— 8.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  174.)— 9. 
{il.,  9. — Compare  Athen.,  1.  c.)  —  10.  (Compare  Becker,  Chari- 
Um,  ii.,  p  490,  &c.) 


years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  placed  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Quirinus  ;  others  stated  that  it 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  But  this  solarium, 
being  made  for  a  different  meridian,  did  not  show 
the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety-nine  years  af- 
terward, the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one,  which 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  perfect 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship,  159 
B.C.,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  called  solarium.'  The 
word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  horologia,  and  was,  in  this  signification,  well 
known  at  the  time  of  Plautiis.^  After  the  time  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at 
Rome.  A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martins.  It  was  a  gnomon 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Pliny'  complains 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  incorrect. 
Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.* 
Sometimes  solaria  were  attached  to  the  front  side 
of  temples  and  basilica. °  The  old  solarium  which 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  was  called  ad  Solarium, 
so  that  Cicero  uses  this  expression  as  synonymous 
with  Rostra  or  Forum.'  Horologia  of  various  de- 
scriptions seem  also  to  have  been  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals  ;'  and  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slaves 
whose  special  duty  was  to  announce  the  hours  of 
the  day  to  their  masters.' 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer  thai 
they  were  very  generally  used  among  the  ancients. 
The  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  sim- 
plest horologia  which  have  been  discovered ;  it 
seems  to  bear  great  simUarity  to  that,  the  invention 
of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus.  It  was 
discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  and  is  described  by 
Gio.  Luca  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work  entitled  D'una  antica 
villa  scoperta  sul  dosso  del  Tusculo,  e  d^un  antico  oro- 
logio  a  sole,  Venezia,  1746  ;  and  by  G.  H.  Martini, 
in  his  Abhandlung  von  den  Sonnenuhren  der  Allen 
Leipzig,  1777,  p.  49,  &c. 


The  following  woodcut  shows  the  same  solarium 
as  restored  by  Zuzzeri. 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  60.— Censorin.,  De  Die  Nat.,  c.  23.)— S 
(Pselidol.,  V.,ii.,  K).)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xjrxvi..  10.)— 4.  (Vitriiv.,  ii., 
9,  I.)— 5.  (VaiTO,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  2.  —  Gruter,  Inscr.,  vi.,  8.) 
—6.  (Pro  Quint.,  18.— ad  Herenn.,  iv.,  10.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Fani_ 
ivi.,  18.)— 8.  (Jut.,  x.,  215.— Mart-  to   ,  67.— Petron.,  26  > 
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The  breadth  as  well  as  the  height  (A  0  and  P  A) 
are  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches,  and  the 
length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches.  The 
surface  (A  0  R  B)  is  horizontal.  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  the  solarium,  which  originally  was  proba- 
bly erected  upon  a  pillar.  Its  side,  A  S  T  B,  in- 
clines somewhat  towards  the  basis.  This  inclina- 
tion was  called  lyK^i/ia,  or  inclinatio  solarii  and  en- 
clima  succisum,'  and  shows  the  latitude  or  polar  al- 
titude of  the  place  for  which  the  solarium  was  made. 
The  angle  of  the  enclima  is  about  40°  43',  which 
coincides  with  the  latitude  of  Tuseulum.  In  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excava- 
tion H  K  D  M  I  F  N,  which  forms  a  double  hemicyc- 
lium  {hemicychum  excavatum  ex  quadrato').  With- 
in this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines  are  marked, 
which  pass  through  three  semicircles,  H  L  N,  K  E 
F,  and  D  M  I.  The  middle  one,  KEF,  represents 
the  equator,  the  two  others  the  tropic  lines  of  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  curve  representing  the  sum- 
mer tropic  is  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle,  the 
two  other  curves  somewhat  smaller.  The  ten  mid- 
dle parts,  or  hours  in  each  of  the  three  curves,  are 
all  equal  to  one  another ;  but  the  two  extreme  ones, 
though  equal  to  each  other,  are  by  one  fourth  small- 
er than  the  rest.  In  the  middle,  G,  of  the  curve  D 
K  H  N  I  J,  there  is  a  little  square  hole,  in  which 
the  gnomon  or  pointer  must  have  been  fixed,  and  a 
trace  of  it  is  still  visible,  in  the  lead  by  means  of 
which  it  was  fixed.  It  must  have  stood  in  a  per- 
pendicular position  upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  it  must  have 
turned  in  a  right  angle  above  the  spheric  excava- 
tion, so  that  its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vid.  the  description  of  another  solarium 
in  G.  H.  Martini's  Antiqnorum  Monimentorum  Si/l- 
loge,  p.  95,  &c. 

Clepsydrffi  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigiliae  into  which  the  night  was  di- 
vided.' 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydrse  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome,  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.*  Before  that  time  the  speakers  had 
been  under  no  restrictions,  but  spoke  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
allowed  to  the  speakers  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case.  Pliny'  states  that  on  one  impor- 
tant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours  ;  ten 
large  clepsydrae  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  ju- 
dices,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that  four  oth- 
ers were  added.'  Pompoius,  in  his  law,  is  said  to 
have  limited  the  time  during  which  the  accuser  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accused 
was  allowed  three  hours.'     This,  however,  as  is 

I.  (Vitniv.,I.c.)— 2.  (Vitruv.)— 3.  (Cirs.,  Do  Boll.  Gall.,  v., 
13.— Vpjet.,  De  Ro  Mil.,iii.,  H.  —  jEn.  Tiict.,  r.  22.)— 4.  (Ta- 
p,it.,  Do  Clar  Oral.,  38.)— 5.  (Epist.,  ii.,  II.)— 0.  (Compare 
Plin..  Epist.,  vi.,  2.— Martial,  vi.,  35.— Id.,  viii.,  7.)— 7.  (Ascon. 
II  M  loi,.,  p.  37,  cd.  Orelli.) 
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clear  from  the  case  of  Pliny  and  others,  was  not 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  ceises  the  accuser  should 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  ac- 
cused. This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,^  where,  according  to  law  (e  lege), 
the  accuser  had  six  hours,  while  the  accused  had 
nine.  An  especial  oflScer  was  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  stop  the  clepsydra  during  the 
time  when  documents  were  read.' 

HORREA'RII.     (Yid.  Hoerehm.) 

HORREUM  {upetov,  i7CTO(pv?iaKecov,  airoS^Kij)  was 
according  to  its  etymological  signification,  a  place 
in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  corn,  were  kept, 
and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.'  During  the 
Empire,  the  name  horreum  was  given  to  any  place 
destined  for  the  safe  preservation  of  things  of  any 
kind.  Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which 
beautiful  works  of  art  were  kept  ;*  to  cellars  {harrea 
subterranea,  horrea  vinaria') ;  to  depots  for  merchan- 
dise, and  all  sorts  of  provisions  (horreum  penari- 
um').  Seneca'  even  calls  his  library  a  horreum. 
But  the  more  general  application  of  the  word  hor- 
reum was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit  and  corn  ;  and, 
as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be  kept  more  dry 
than  others,  the  ancients  had,  besides  the  horrea 
subterranea,  or  cellars,  two  other  kinds,  one  of 
which  was  built,  like  every  other  house,  upon  the 
ground;  but  others  {horrea  pensilia  or  sublimia.) 
were  erected  above  the  ground,  and  rested  upon 
posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits  kept  in  them 
might  remain  dry.' 

From  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  Rome  possessed 
two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class  consist- 
ed of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might  depos- 
ite  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valuables,'  for  which  they  had  no  safe 
place  in  their  own  houses.  This  kind  of  public 
horrea  is  mentinned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,'°  tliuu^h  Lampridius"  assigns  their  insti- 
tution to  Alexander  Severus."  The  oflicers  who 
had  the  supei  intendence  of  these  establishments 
were  called  horrearii.  The  second  and  more  im- 
portant class  of  horrea,  which  may  be  termed  pub- 
lic granaries,  were  buildings  in  which  a  plentiful 
supply  of  com  was  constantly  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
the  corn  was  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  first  idea  of  building  such  a 
public  granary  arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
{lex  Sempro-nia  frumentaria) ;  and  the  ruins  of  the 
great  granary  (horrea  populi  Romani)  which  he  built 
were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  between 
the  Aventine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo." 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  emperors  ;  and  during  the  Empire  we  thus  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 
after  the  names  of  their  founders,  e.  g.,  horrea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  &c. 
The  manner  in  which  corn  from  these  granaries 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  different  times." 

HORTE'NSIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Plebiscitdm.) 

HORTUS  (K^TTOf),  Garden. 

I.  Greek  Gardens. — Our  knowledge  of  the  hor- 


1.  (Epist.,  iv.,  9.) — 2.  (Apul.,  Apolog.,  i.  and  ii.  — Compare 
Ernesti,  "  Do  Solariis,"  in  his  Opuscul.  Philoloff.  et  Crit.,  p.  21- 
31.  — Decker,  Callus,  i.,  p.  186,  Ac.)— 3.  (Virg:.,  Georj.,  i.,  49. 
— TibuU.,  II.,  v.,  84.  —  Ilorat.,  Carta.,  I.,  i.,  7.  —  Cic,  De  Leg. 
Aip-.,  ii.,  33.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Epist.. -riii.,  18.)— 5.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  l.s. 
76.)— 6.  (Dig.  30,  tit.  9,  s.  3.)— 7.  (Epist.,  45.)— S.  (Colrnn.,  lii., 
50.-ld.,  i.,  6.— Vitruv.,  vi.,  6,  4.)  —9.  (Cod.  4,  tit.  24,  s.  9.)- 
10.  (Die.  1,  tit.  15,  s.  3.)— 11.  (Alex.  Sev.,  c.39.)— 12.  (Compare 
Dig.  10,  tit.  4,  s.  5.)— 13.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  21.— Hut, 
C.  Gracch.,  6.-I.iv..  Epit.,  60.— Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  6.— Cic,  Pro 
Sext.,  24.)— 14.  (Walter,  Gesch.  des  R3m.  Eechts,  p.  247.) 
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ticulture  of  the  Greeks  is  very  limited.  We  must 
got  look  for  information  respecting  their  gardens  to 
the  acoounts  which  we  find  in  Greek  writers  of  the 
gardens  of  Alcinoiis,  filled  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains,' 
or  of  those  of  the  Hesperides,=  or  of  the  paradises 
nf  the  Persian  satraps,  which  resembled  our  parks ;' 
for  the  former  gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by 
Greek  writers  shows  that  they  were  not  familiar 
with  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste 
for  landscape  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of 
flowers  with  which  they  were  acquainted  afforded 
but  little  inducement  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit-trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines.* 
Sometimes  they  were  without  fruit-trees.' 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  in 
which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 
in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  Knirov;  evudece.'  At 
Athens  the  flowers  most  cultivated  were  probably 
those  used  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and 
roses.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar- 
dening seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable 
climate  of  Egypt,  so  far  that  a  succession  of  flowers 
was  obtained  all  the  year  round.'  Longus'  de- 
scribes a  garden  containing  every  production  of 
each  season  ;  "  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
and  violets  ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (axpa- 
(tcf),  and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and 
pomegranates  and  myrtles."  That  the  Greek  idea 
of  horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  roses  and  violets  by  planting  them  side 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions.'  Becker  considers 
this  passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated 
more  to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the 
garden." 

II.  RoM.iN  Gardens. — The  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
limited  flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured 
to  overcome,  by  arranging  the  materials  they  did 
possess  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  ef- 
fect. We  have  a  very  full  description  of  a  Roman 
garden  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he 
describes  his  Tuscan  villa."  In  front  of  the  porti- 
cus  there  was  generally  a  xystus,  or  flat  piece  of 
ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of  different  shapes 
by  borders  of  box.  There  were  also  such  flower- 
beds in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Sometimes  they 
were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces,  and  their  slo- 
ping sides  planted  with  evergreens  or  creepers. 
The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden 
were  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  planted  in 
regular  order  ;  alleys  or  walks  (amhtlationes)  form- 
ed by  closely-clipped  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  evergreens;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  -statues,  pyra- 
mids, fountains,  and  summer-houses  {ditEla).  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house,  or 
any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.^'  In  one  re- 
spect the  Roman  taste  differed  most  materially 
from  that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  fond- 
ness for  the  ars  topiaria,  which  consisted  in  tying. 


I.  (Oa.,  vii.,  112-130.)— 2.  (Hesiod,  Theo^.,  25.)— 3.  (Xen., 
Amb.,  i.,  2,  (,  7.— Id.,  CEcon.,  iv.,  26,  27.— Plut.,  Alcib.,  24.)— 
4.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Col.,  16.— Xen.,  Anab.,  v.,  3,  i  12.)— 5.  (Pans., 
1.,  21,  1)  9.)- 6.  (Aves,  1066.)— 7.  (Callixenus  ap.  Atten,  v.,  p. 
196.)— 8.  (Past.,  ii.,  p.  36.)— 9.  (Plutarch,  "  De  capienda  ex  in- 
inicis  utihtate,"  c.  10.)— 10.  (Booker,  ChariMes,  ii.,  n  403-405.) 
—11.  (Plia.,  Epist ,  T.,  6.)— 12.  'Plin,  I  :  — Cie  ad  Quint  Fr., 
•"•.  1,  S) 


twisting,  or  cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  the 
box)  into  the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  letters,  &c. 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  description  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers,'  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  topiarius  is  the  only  name  used  in  good  Latin 
writers  for  the  ornamental  gardener.  Cicero^  men- 
tions the  topiarius  among  the  higher  class  of  slaves. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  gestatio  and  hippodromus.  The  gestaiio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter.' 
The  hippodromus  (not,  as  one  reading  gives  the  word 
in  Pliny,  hypodromus)  was  a  place  for  running  or 
horse  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  consisting 
of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box,  orna- 
mented with  topiarian  work,  and  surroun(ied  by 
large  trees.* 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep- 
resented ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
cus, narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
ffira.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial* 
They  were  used  both  to  preserve  foreign  plants,  and 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Colu- 
mella" and  Phny'  speak  of  forcing-houses  for  grapes, 
melons,  &o.  In  every  garden  there  was  a  space 
set  apart  for  vegetables  (olera). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  (md,  Hoose),  on  the  roofs, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  Of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &c.,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii.' 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  viridari- 
um,'  and  the  gardener  topiarius  or  viridarius.  The 
common  name  for  a  gardener  is  villicus  or  cultur 
hortorum.  We  find,  also,  the  special  names  vinitor, 
alitor.  The  word  hortulanus  is  only  of  late  forma- 
tion. The  aquarius  had  charge  of  the  fountains 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house.'" 

HOSPES.     ( Vid.  HospiTiDM.) 

HOSPI'TIUitf  (fCTi'a,  npo^evin).  Hospitality  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  all  na- 
tions previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization.  In  civilized  countries  the  necessity  of 
general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at  a 
time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afforded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  his 
journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined  for 
his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hospi- 
tality was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was,  to  some  de- 
gree, observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  acquired  a  political  importance  which  it 
has  never  had  in  any  other  state.  It  was  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature,  either  pri- 
vate or  public,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either  established 
between  individuals  or  between  two  states  (Hot- 
pitium  privatum  and  hospitium  publicum,  ^evia  and 
Trpo^svla). 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  33,  60.— Id.  ib.,  xsi.,  II,  39.— Id  ib , 
xxii.,  22,  34.— Martial,  iii.,  19.)— 2.  (Paradox.,  v.,  2.)— 3.  (Plin 
Epist.,  T.,  6.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  17.)— 4.  (Plin.,  1.  c-Martial,  xii..  60, 
—Id.,  Ini.,  23.)— 5.  (Tin,,  14,  68.— Id.,  iv.,  21, 5.— Id.,  xiii.,  127  1 
-6  (xi.  3,  52.)-7.  (H.  N.,  xii.,  5,  23.)-8.  (Cell's  Pompeiana, 
II.,  4.)-9.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  7,  s.  8.)— 10.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.28a 
&o.— BSttiger,  Racemationen  zur  Garten-kunst  der  Alten  ) 
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In  ancient  Greece,  the  stranger,  as  such  (fevof 
and  hoslis),  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy ;'  but 
whenever  he  appeared  among  another  tribe  or  na- 
tion without  any  sign  of  hostile  intentions,  he  was 
considered  not  only  as  one  who  required  aid,  but 
as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the  protecting  deity 
of  strangers  and  suppliants  (Zcif  ^scvlo;  and  Uer^- 
aio(').  This  religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  belief  that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god 
in  disguise.^  On  his  arrival,  therefore,  the  stran- 
gtr,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he  might  be,  was 
kindly  received,  and  provided  with  everything  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  satisfy  his 
immediate  wants.  The  host  did  not  inquire  who 
the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led  him  to  his  house, 
until  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  fulfilled.  During 
his  stay,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  of  his  host  to  protect 
him  against  any  persecution,  even  if  he  belonged  to 
a  politically  hostile  race,  so  that  the  host's  house 
was  a  perfect  asylum  to  him.  On  his  departure  he 
was  dismissed  with  presents  and  good  wishes.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  host,  on  the 
departure  of  the  stranger,  to  break  a  die  {uarpdya- 
7io()  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he  himself  retained, 
while  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  stranger;  and 
when  at  any  future  time  they  or  their  descendants 
met,  they  had  a  means  of  recognising  each  other, 
and  the  hospitable  connexion  was  renewed.'  Hos- 
pitality thus  not  only  existed  between  the  persons 
who  had  originally  formed  it,  but  was  transferred 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  To  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a  great  crime  and  an 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  men  as  well  as  gods 
((Ji'/cai  KaKo^cviai').  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connexions  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many  towns, 
such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis,  and 
others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  character 
of  their  citizens.'  But,  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse  amorig  the  Greeks  began  to  be 
established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  (iravSoKelov,  Karayujiov, 
KaTiiKvaiq),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connexions  found  accommodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visiters  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit- 
ers, either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about 
the  temple.*  The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  on  such  festive  oc- 
casions probably  differed  very  little  from  that  which 
is  customary  among  ourselves,  and  was  chiefly 
shown  towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and 
merit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house 
wherein  they  stayed.'  In  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
ier Greeks  a  separate  part  {hospilium  or  hospitalia, 
and  fcvuvcf),  with  a  separate  entrance,  was  destined 
for  the  reception  and  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  comforts  for 
the  temporary  occupants.  On  the  first  day  after 
their  arrival  they  were  generally  invited  to  the  ta- 
ble of  their  host ;  but  afterward  their  provisions 
ffe'vio),  consisting  of  fowl,  eggs,  and  fruit,  were  ei- 
ther sent  to  them,  or  they  had  to  purchase  them 
themselves." 

1.  (Cic,  Do'Dir.,  I,,  12.— Ilerod.,  ix.,  11.— Plut.,  Aristiil.,  10.) 
—2.  (Horn.,  OJ.,  xi^.,  57,  &r.,  283.— Kl.  ib.,  ix.,  270.— IJ.  ib., 
xiii.,  213. — Id.  ib..  vii.,  ICil. — Compare  Apollon.,  Argonaut.,  ii., 
1134.— ^lian,  V.  II.,  iv.,  1.)— 3.  (Od.,  xvii.,  484.)-4.  (Od.,  iv.. 
37,  &c.,  -with  Nitsch's  note.)— 5.  (Schol.  nd  Eurip.,  Med.,  613.)— 
6.  (>Elian,  1.  c— Paus.,  vii.,  25.)— 7.  (llerod.,  vi.,  35.— Thucyd., 
u.,  13.— Plntn,  Crito,  p.  45,  C— Stvli:.us,  Flovileg.,  tit.  xliv.,  40, 
ifco.)— 8.  (jEliao,  V.  II.,  iv.,  9.— Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  xi.,  61  and 
55. — Compare  Plato,  De  Lcr.,  xii.,  p.  952. — Lucian,  Amor.,  12. 
— Tnonyd.,  lii.,  08.)— 9.  (Xen.,  CEcon.,  2,  5.— Plato,  Protag.,  p. 
315  — Bioker,  Cliarikles,  i.,  p.  134,  &c.)— 10.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  7,  4. 
— Apul.,  Metam.,  ii.,  p   19.) 
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What  has  been  said  hitherto  only  refers  to  bo«. 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing  l*. 
tween  two  individuals  or  families  of  different  states. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  the  hos- 
pitium  publicum  {irpo^evia,  sometimes  simply  ^evia), 
or  public  hospitality  which  existed  between  two 
states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a  family  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the  other.  Of  the 
latter  kind  of  public  hospitality  many  instances  are 
recorded,  such  as  that  between  the  Pisistratids  and 
Sparta,  in  which  the  people  of  Athens  had  no  share. 
The  hospitium  publicum  among  the  Greeks  arose 
undoubtedly  from  the  hospitium  privatum,  and  it 
may  have  originated  in  two  ways.  When  the  Greek 
tribes  were  governed  by  chieftains  or  kings,  the  pri- 
vate hospitality  existing  between  the  ruling  families 
of  two  tribes  may  have  produced  similar  relations 
between  their  subjects,  which,  afl^er  the  abolition  of 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  between  the 
new  republics  as  a  kind  of  political  inheritance  of 
former  times.  Or  a  person  belonging  to  one  state 
might  have  either  extensive  connexions  with  the 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  entertain  great  partiali- 
ty for  the  other  state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive 
all  those  who  came  from  that  state  either  on  pri- 
vate or  public  business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in 
his  own  city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  but  the  state  to  which  he  offered 
this  kind  service  would  naturally  soon  recognise 
and  reward  him  for  it.  When  two  states  establish- 
ed public  hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  for- 
ward to  act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it 
was  necessary  that  in  each  state  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over 
the  interests  of,  all  persons  who  came  from  the 
state  connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  who 
were  appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised 
agents  of  the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  call- 
ed vpo^tvoi,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily 

£6£?i07rp6^€VOC.^ 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  modern  consul  or  minister-resi- 
dent, was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  particular 
family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus,  it 
either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside  in 
the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states  ' 
But  in  subsequent  times  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  Athens  the  family 
of  Callias  were  the  proxeni  of  Sparta ;'  at  Elis,.  the 
Elean  Xenias  \*  and  at  .\rgos,  the  Argive  Alciphron.* 
A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  sometimes 
also  intrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostes,  as  Gle- 
archus  at  Byzantium.' 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenus 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find, 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athenian  as  proxenus  of  Syracuse 
at  Athens,'  and  Arthmius  of  Zeleia  as  the  proxenus 
of  Athens  at  Zeleia.*  The  common  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  by  show  of  hands.'  The  principal  duties 
of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive  those  persons,  espe- 
cially ambassadors,  who  came  from  the  state  \i  hicli 


1.  (PoIlu.x,  Onom.,  iii.,  59.— Compare  Thucyd.,  ii.,  2B,  (rilli 
Arnold's  note,  and  iii.,  70,  vHth  Goiter's.)- 2.  (Herod.,  vi.,  ST.)— 
3.  (Xen.,  Ilollen.,  v.,  4,  «  22.  — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3,  »  4,  &c.)-4 
(Pans.,  iii.,  8,  1)  2.)-5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  59.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Hell., -, 
1,  «  35.— Id.  ib.,  i.,  3,  «  15.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic,  xiii.,  27.)— 8.  (^s- 
chin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  (i47.— Compare  Plato.  De  Leg.,  i.,  p.  642.1— 
9.  (Ulpian  ad  Demoeth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  374  ) 
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he  represented ;  to  procure  tor  them  admission  to 
the  assembly,  and  seats  in  the  theatre ;'  to  act 
<is  the  patron  of  the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two  states  if  any  disputes  arose.'  If  a 
stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus  of  his  coun- 
tiy  had  to  talie  care  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.' 

Regarding  the  honours  and  privileges  which  a 
oroxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles  :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
full  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides.* 
But  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  net  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges,  for  we  find  that 
where  this  right  was  granted  it  was  done  by  an  es- 
pecial document.'  A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 
in  his  own  country  as  proxenus  of  Athens,  enjoyed 
for  his  own  person  the  right  of  hospitality  at  Athens 
whenever  he  visited  this  city,  and  all  the  other 
privileges  that  a  foreigner  could  possess  without 
l)ecoming  a  real  Athenian  citizen.  Among  these 
privileges,  though  they  were  not  necessarily  inclu- 
ded in  the  proxeny,  but  were  granted  by  special 
decrees,  we  may  mention  the,  1.  'Eiriya/iia,  which, 
in  cases  when  it  was  granted  by  the  more  powerful 
state,  generally  became  mutual;'  2.  The  right  to 
acquire  property  at  Athens  {lyKTrimc,  l/maaif,  lir- 
izaaii) ;  3.  The  exemption  from  paying  taxes  {uri- 
Hem  or  ariXna  aTravruv) ;'  and,  4.  Inviolability  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.' 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  individu- 
als as  well  as  to  whole  states  ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the 
civic  franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole 
state  ;  and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences 
could  not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 
privileged  state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.' 

The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  was,  as  in  Greece, 
either  hospitium  privatum  or  publicum.  Private 
hospitality  with  the  Romans,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  more  accurately  and  legally  defined  than 
in  Greece.  The  character  of  a  hospes,  i.  e.,  a  person 
sonnected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of  hospitahty,  was 
deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to  have  greater 
claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person  connect- 
ed by  blood  or  affinity.  The  relation  of  a  hospes  to 
his  Roman  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  a  cliens."  According  to  Massurius  Sabinus,"  a 
hospes  has  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connexion  of  hospitahty  with 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were,  to  receive 
in  his  house  his  hospes  when  travelling,"  and  to 
protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice."  Private  hospi- 
tality thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  upon  his 
host  which  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  but  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  dependance  implied  in  the 
clientela.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,'*  and  hallowed  by  reli- 
gion ;  for  Jupiter  hospitalis  was  thought  to  watch 
over  the  jus  hospitii,  as  Zeus  xenios  did  with  the 
Greeks ;"  and  the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
crime  and  impiety  at  Rome  as  in  Greece.    When 


1.  (Pollux,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Xen.,  HeU.,  vi.,  3,  4  4.)— 3.  (Demosth., 
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hospitality  was  formed,  the  two  friends  used  to 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  hospitalis,'  by 
which,  afterward,  they  themselves  or  their  descend- 
ants— for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greece 
— might  recognise  one  another.  From  an  expres- 
sion in  Plautus  (deum  hospitalem  ac  tesseram  mecum 
fero'),  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  tessera  bore 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when 
thus  once  established,  could  not  be  dissolved  except 
by  a  formal  declaration  (rcnuntiatio^),  and  in  this 
case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was  broken  to  pieces  * 
Hospitality  was  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  thai 
indiscriminate  manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of 
hospitality  was  probablf  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  Italy.'  In  many  cases  it  was  eyercised  without 
any  formal  agreement  between  Che  parties,  and  it 
was  deemed  an  honourable  duty  to  receive  distin- 
guished guests  into  the  house.' 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  iave  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nationa  of  Italy, 
and  the  fcedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy'  ca.i: 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  thai 
of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the  first  direct  men- 
tion of  pubUc  hospitality  being  established  betwees 
Rome  and  another  city,  is  after  the  Gauls  hs^  de- 
parted from  Rome,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Cser* 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  good  services  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  hospitality  between  the  two 
cities.'  The  public  hospitality  after  the  war  with 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  Caerites  the  right  of  isopolity 
with  Rome,  that  is,  the  civitas  without  the  suffra- 
giura  and  the  honores.  (Yii.  Colonia,  p.  283.)  In 
the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  we  no  longer  find 
public  hospitality  established  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state ;  but  a  relation  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is, 
towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,'  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  suffragiurn 
and  the  honores ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered 
into  clientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  pubhcus  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lic." Whether  such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the 
same  duties  towards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenus,  is  uncertain  ;  but  his  privileges  were  the 
same  as  those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  he  had  the 
civitas,  but  not  the  suffragiurn  or  the  honores.  PubUc 
hospitality  was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted.'"  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man by  a  foreign  state. '- 

HOSTIA.     ( Vid.  Sacrificium.) 

HOSTIS.     [Vid.  Hospitium.) 

HOUSE  (GREEK),  (oZ/cof).  The  scanty  notices 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  the  palatial  architecture 
of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we  find  in  Homer,  are 
insufficient  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  names, 
uses,  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  which 
appear,  however,  to  have  differed  considerably  from 
the  usages  of  later  ages.  AVe  first  gain  precise  in- 
formation on  the  subject  about  the  time  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war ;  and  from  the  allusions  made  by 
Greek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  periods,  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 
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der,  we  may  conclude  that  their  general  arrangement 
corresponded  with  that  described  by  Vitruvius."  In 
this  description,  however,  there  is  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  In  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lived  in  private  apartments 
allotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  the  house 
was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, 
namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men's  apartments  (dfdpu- 
viTif),  and  the  Gynasconitis,  or  women's  apartments 
{yvvaiiiavlTii).  Now  Vitruvius,  after  describing  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  goes  on  to  the  Gynseconitis, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  Andronitis,  as  if  the  latter 
lay  behind  the  former,  an  arrangement  which  is 
highly  improbable  from  all  we  know  of  the  careful 
seclusion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept, 
and  which  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  period  we  have  referred  to. 

In  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to 
by  Homer,  the  women's  apartments  were  in  the 
upper  story  {mepaov).  The  same  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  house  spoken  of  by  Lysias."  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custom  at 
this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  several  writers,  and  Lysias  himself 
among  the  rest,  that  the  Gynasconitis  was  on  the 
same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  and  behind  it ;' 
and  even  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the  heroic 
ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe  both 
sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.* 

Becker'  notices  the  different  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency  between  these 
statements  and  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  the 
most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Galiani,  namely, 
that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a  slight  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  apartments,  by 
which  the  Andronitis  and  Gynsconitis  were  placed 
side  by  side,  each  of  them  having  its  own  front  to- 
wards the  street,  and  its  own  entrance. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In  towns, 
the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side,  with  party 
walls  between.'  The  exterior  wall  was  plain,  being 
composed  generally  of  stone,  brick,  and  timber,'  and 
often  covered  with  stucco.'  Plutarch  speaks  of 
Phocion's  house  as  being  ornamented  with  plates 
of  iron.' 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the  street 
and  the  house  door,  like  the  Roman  vestibulum,  is 
plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid  a  tax  on 
house-doors  opening  outward,  because  they  en- 
croached upon  the  street.'"  The  irpodvpa,  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned,"  seems  to  be  merely  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that  houses  some- 
times stood  back  from  the  street,  within  enclosures 
of  their  own  {irpojipdy/iaTa  or  Spv^aK-Tot^').  In  front 
of  the  house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
eus,  or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  bay-tree  in  the  same  po- 
sition, and  sometimes  a  head  of  the  god  Hermes." 

A  few  steps  {uva6a6/i.oi)  led  up  to  the  house-door, 
which,  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  omen  or  as  a  charm,  such  as  ElaoSoc 
Kparrin  'Xya8(p  Aai/iovt,}*  The  form  and  fastenings 
of  the  door  are  described  under  Janua.  This  door, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  outward ;  but 
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this  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  open- 
ing, iySovmi.,  and  shutting  it,  kmammaSai  and 
i^cTi.KvaaadaL.'-  The  handles  were  called  emanaa- 
T^pc(. 

The  house-door  was  called  aiXeio;  or  aiXeic 
Mpa,"  because  it  led  to  the  oi/l^.  It  gave  admit- 
tance to  a  narrow  passage  {Svpupelov,  itvluv,  i3t)o<jv) 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  were  the 
stables,  on  the  other  the  porter's  lodge.  The  duty 
of  the  porter  (i>«pup6f )  was  to  admit  visiters,  and  to 
prevent  anything  improper  from  being  carried  into 
or  out  of  the  house,"  Plato*  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  an  officious  porter.  The  porter  was  attended  by 
a  dog.'  Hence  the  phrase  evlaBeladat  ttiv  kvvo,' 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Cave  canem. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  Vitruvius  places 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  gen- 
erally to  have  existed.  Plutarch'  mentions  the 
house-door  as  being  visible  from  the  peristyle. 

From  the  -dvpupelov  we  pass  into  the  peristyle  or 
court  (TrepuTTiXiov,  ai2,fi)  of  the  Andronitis,  which 
was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre  (in-iw- 
Bpov),  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  porticoes 
{aroai),  of  which  one,  probably  that  nearest  the  en- 
trance, was  called  ■Kpoaroov.^  These  porticoes  were 
used  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in.' 
Here  was  commonly  the  altar  on  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  household  gods,  but  frequently 
portable  altars  were  used  for  this  purpose."  Vitru- 
vius" says  that  the  porticoes  of  the  peristyle  were  of 
equal  height,  or  else  the  one  facing  the  south  was 
built  with  loftier  columns.  This  he  calls  a  Rhodian 
peristyle.  The .  object  sought  was  to  obtain  as 
much  sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  ia 
summer,  as  possible." 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chambers 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banqueting-rooms  (ohoi, 
avdpavEg),  which  were  large  enough  to  contain  sev- 
eral sets  of  couches  (TpUTiivoi,  hrTuxKivoi,  rpiaKov- 
TanXwoi),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  abundant 
room  for  attendants,  musicians,,  and  performers  of 
games ;"  parlours  or  sitting-rooms  (tf^rfpat),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping-rooms  (Su/idna,  koi- 
Tuvcr,  o'lKJi/iaTa) ;  picture-galleries  and  libraries,  and 
sometimes  store-rooms ;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  apartments,  attention  was  paid  to  their  as- 
pect." 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynaeconitis  by  a  door  called  (ic- 
TavXo(:,  jiiaavXo^,  or  /tcaavXcoc,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite  to  the 
entrance.  Vitruvius  applies  the  name  ficaav?j>;  to 
a  pcissage  between  the  two  peristyles,  in  which  was 
the  /ieaavi.o(:  ^vpa.  By  means  of  this  door,  all  com- 
munication between  the  Andronitis  and  Gynseconi- 
tis  could  be  shut  off.  Its  uses  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  iJvpo  ^oAavurof ."  Its  name, 
uiaavXof,  is  evidently  derived  from  /iraof,  and  means 
the  door  between  the  two  aiXal  or  peristyles."  The 
other  name,  p.irav'KoQ,  is  taken  by  some  writers  aa 
merely  the  Attic  form  of  //foatiXof."  But  it  should 
rather  be  deriyed  from  fitTa,  as  being  the  door  he- 


1.  (Plutarch,  Pelop.,  II.— Dio,  57.)— 2.  (Find.,  Nem.,i.,  19.- 
riarpoor.,  s.  v.— Eustath.  ad  11.,  xxii.,  66.)— 3.  (Aiistot.,  (Econ., 
I.,  6.)— 4.  (Protag.,  p.  314.)— 5.  (ApoUod.  an.  Athen.,  i.,  p.  3.— 
Theocr.,  xv.,  43.— Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  416.— Id.,  Equit.,  1025.)— 
6.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  1215.)— 7.  (De  Gen.  Socr.,  c.  18.)— 8. 
(Phito,  Protag.,  p.  314,  315.)— 9.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  i.,  78.-Plato, 
Symp.,  p.  212.— Id.,  Protag.,  p.  311.— Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Soci., 
32.).-10.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  i.,  p.  329.)— 11.  (1.  c.)— 12.  (Xen  , 
(Econ.,  ii.,  4.— Id.,  Mem.,  iii.,  8, 1)  9.— Aristot.,  CEcon.,  i.,  6.)— 
13.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c— Xen.,  Symp.,  i.,  4,  J  13.— Plutarch,  Symp., 
v.,  5,  I)  2.— Ariltoph.,  Eccles.,  676.)— 14.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c— Lysial, 
De  Cade  Eratosth.,  p.  28.— Id.,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  389.— Aristopk, 
Eccles.,  8,  14.— PoUujc,  Onom.,  i.,  79.— Plato,  Protag.,  p.  314, 
316.)— 15.  ((Econ.,  ii.,  5.— Compare  Pliit.,  Arat.,  26.)— 16.  (Sui- 
das,  s.  V.  yiiaai}yiov-—M\.  Dion.  ap.  Euslnth.  ad  II.,  li.,  547  — 
Schol.  Apoll.  Khod.,  iii.,  335.)— 17.  (Jter.  Att.,  p.  264J 
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Uni  or  beyond  the  oiA^,  with  respect  to  the  avleioi 
iWpa.'  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  house  de- 
scribed by  Vitruvius,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Gynae- 
conitis  lay  side  by  side,  the  fisciavXos  '&ipa  would 
not  be  opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the 
other  sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of  the 
Gynaeconitis,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  An- 
dronitis in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of  its 
sides.  On  the  fourth  side  (the  side  facing  the  south, 
according  to  Vitruvius)  were  placed  two  antas  {vid. 
Ant^),  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
A  third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inward"  (Quantum  inter  antas  distat,  ex  eo  tertia 
demptd  spatium  datur  introrsus),  thus  forming  a  cham- 
ber or  vestibule,  which  was  called  npoard;,  irapaa- 
TOf,  and  perhaps  Tratn-df,  and  also  TxpbSpojioi.'  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  Trpoordf  were  two  bed- 
chambers, the  ■Sd^afioc  and  ajU^i9dAa//of,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  house,  and 
here  also  seem  to  have  been  kept  the  vases  and 
other  valuable  articles  of  ornament.*  Beyond  these 
rooms  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius  means 
by  in  his  locis  introrsus)  were  large  apartments  {la- 
TOVEf ),  used  for  working  in  wool  (aci  magni,  in  qui- 
hus  matres  familiarum  cum  lanificis  habent  sessio- 
uem').  Round  the  peristyle  were  the  eating-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  store-rooms,  and  other  apartments 
in  common  use  (triclinia  qtiolidiana,  cubicula,  et  cellce 
familiarioE). 

Besides  the  avXetog  ^pa  and  the  fiiaav^c  ^vptx, 
there  was  a  third  door  (Krjvata  Svpa)  leading  to  the 
garden.'  Lysias'  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
house  of  the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Becker's 
Charikles.  It  is,  of  course,  conjectural,  as  there  are 
nov/  no  Greek  houses  in  existence. 


iillil 


a.  House-door,  avleio;  Sipa :  Svp,  passage,  -Svpa- 
pelov  or  -dvpuv  :  A,  peristyle  or  ai\fi  of  the  Androni- 
tis ;  0,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronitis ; 
(J,  /iETOD^of  or  /j.caavXo(  -Svpa:  T,  peristyle  of  the 
Gynaeconitis ;  y,  chambers  of  the  Gynaeconitis  ;  tt, 
vpoardg  or  itapaard; :  8,  SaXa/joc  and  d/i^iSdAa|iiOf : 


I.  (Lyaias,  De  Caed.  Erat.,  p.  20.— Plut.,  Sjnmp.,  vii.,  1.— .SI. 
Dion.  ap.  Eustath.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c,  1/  1.)— 3.  (Pollui.— 
Suid.— Hesych.— Etymol.  Mag.  — Vitniv.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Xen., 
CEcon.,  ix.,  3.)— 5.  (Vitruv.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  76.— De- 
mosth.,  c.  Buerg  ,  p  1155.— Lysias,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  393.)— 7.  (I. 
e.p.394.) 


I,  rooms  for  working  in  wool  (laruvec) ;  K,  garden 
door,  Kjjnala  Svpa. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  upper 
story  ({iTTspifiov,  Sirjpei),  which  seldom  extended  over 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story.  The 
principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  lodging 
of  the  slaves,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  De- 
mosthenes,' where  the  words  hi  Ti!>  iripyu  seem 
to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.  The  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the 
upper  story.'  But  in  some  large  houses  there  were 
rooms  set  apart  for  their  reception  (fevuT/cf)  on  the 
ground-floor.'  In  cases  of  emergency,  store-rooms 
were  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.* 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  forming  balco- 
nies or  verandahs  (npoioXat,  yeimnoSicfiaTa'). 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  walk  about  upon  them."  But  pointed  roofs 
were  also  used.' 

In  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  (vapairerdapia- 
ra),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  embroi- 
dered." 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  win- 
dows (i?w/Qi(5ff),  or,  at  least,  none  overlooking  the 
street.    They  were  not  at  all  uncommon.' 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fireplaces.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  (KamiodoKrj^").  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand.how  this  could  be  the  case 
when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Little  portable 
stoves  {iaxdpai,  eaxapiSeg)  or  chafing-dishes  (avffpd- 
Kia)  were  frequently  used."     {Vid.  Foods.) 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  the  country,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  larger  and  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  in  the  towns.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  generally  small  and  plain,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  when  the  Greeks  preferred  expending 
the  resources  of  art  and  wealth  on  their  temples  and 
public  buildings ;'"  but  the  private  houses  became 
more  magnificent  as  the  public  buildings  began  to 
be  neglected." 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain  at 
the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coloured 
stones  were  used.'*  Mosaics  are  first  mentionei 
under  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades."  This  innova- 
tion met  with  considerable  opposition."  Plato  men- 
tions the  painting  of  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  mark 
of  a  Tpv<j)uaa  Tro/lif."  These  allusiouo  prove  that 
the  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have  also  mention  of 
painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period."  At  a  later 
period  this  mode  of  decoration  became  general." 

HOUSE  (ROMAN)  (^Domus ;  JEdes  privata).   The 


1.  (c.  Euerg.,  p.  1156.)— 2.  (Antiph.,  De  Venef.,  p.  611.)— 3. 
(Vitruv.,  1.  c. — Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  125. — Eurip.,  Alcest.,  564.) 
4.  (Plato,  Protag.,  p.  315.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,81.)— 6.  (Lys- 
ias,  adv.  Simon.,  p.  U2.— Plant.,  Mil.,  II.,  ii.,  3.)— 7.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  i.,  81.)— 8.  (PoUnx,  x.,  32.— Theophiast.,  Char.,  5.)— 9. 
(Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  797.— Id.,  Eccles.,  961.— Pint.,  De  Curios., 
13.)— 10.  (Herod.,  viii.,  137.)— 11.  (Plutarch,  Apoplitli.,  i.,  p. 
717,  W.— Aristopli.,  Vesp.,  811.— Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  89  ;  x., 
101.)— 12.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  14,  65.— Isocr.,  Areop.,  20.— DicKarcli., 
Stat.  Ghec,  p.  8.)— 13.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  p.  689.— Id., 
Olynth.,  iii.,  p.  36.)— 14.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  25,  60.)— 15.  (An- 
doc,  c.  Alcib.,  p.  119.— Plutarcli,  Alcib..  16.)— 16.  (Xen.,  Mem. 
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166,  &c.)  >    >  •" 
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houses  of  the  Romans  were  poor  and  mean  for 
many  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,'  and  were  usually  built 
of  wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of 
any  splendour  began  to  be  built ;  but  it  ther  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  i  nmense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  column:',  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his  house ; 
but  the  fashion  of  building  magnificent  houses  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  which 
in  his  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was,  thir- 
ty-five years  later,  not  the  hundredth.'  LucuUus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  columns  were  first  intro- 
duced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Crassus, 
but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
were  only  six  in  number.'  He  was,  however,  soon 
surpassed  by  M.  Scaurus,  who  placed  in  his  atrium 
columns  of  black  marble,  called  Lucullean,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  such  immense  weight  that 
the-  contractor  of  the  sewers  took  security  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  sewers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  columns  being  carried  along  the 
streets.* 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Mamurra,  who 
was  Caesar's  praefectus  fabrum  in  Gaul,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  marble.' 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic  by  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Messalla  bought  the  house  of 
Autronius  for  3700  sestertia  (nearly  33,000/.),  and 
Cicero  the  house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for 
3500  sestertia  (nearly  31,000/.).^  The  house  of 
Publius  Clodius,  whom  Milo  killed,  cost  14,800  ses- 
tertia (about  131,000Z.) ;  and  the  Tusculan  villa  of 
Scaurus  was  fitted  up  with  such  magnificence,  that 
when  it  vpas  burned  by  his  slaves,  he  lost  100,000 
sestertia,  upward  of  885,000/.'  The  house-rent 
which  persons  in  poor  circumstances  usually  paid 
at  Rome  was  about  2000  sesterces,  between  17Z. 
and  ISL'  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava- 
gance against  Cajlius  that  he  paid  30  sestertia  (about 
266/.)  for  the  rent  of  his  house." 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city,  they 
were  built  several  stories  in  height,  and  the  highest 
floors  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.'"  To 
guard  against  danger  from  the  extreme  height  of 
houses,  Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  all  new 
houses  which  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  public 
roads  to  seventy  feet."  Till  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
the  city  was  built  after  it  had  been  burned  by  the 
Gauls ;  but  after  the  grtiat  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  burn- 
ed to  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with  great  reg- 
ularity. The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broad  ; 
the  height  of  the  houses  was  restricted,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  was  required  to  be  built  of  Gabian 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire." 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  jcvi.,  15.)— 2.  (IJ.,  xiivi.,  8,  24,  i  4.)— 3.  (Id., 
ivii.,  l.-U.,  Tiivi.,  3.)— 4.  (Id.,  xxivi.,  2.)— 5.  (Id.,  xirvi.,  7.) 
—6.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,i.,  13.— Id.,  ad  Fom.,  v.,  6.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
iMvi.,  24.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  38.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Cccl.,  7.)— 10. 
(Cic,  Agr.,  ii.,  35.— Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  i.,  91.—  Jav.,  Sat.,  iii.,  268, 
*c.— Id.,  I.,  17.)  —  11.  (Strab.,  y.,  p.  235.)  —  12.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
XT.,  43.— Suet.,  Nor,,  38.) 
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Our  information  respecting  the  form  and  arrange 
ment  of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived  from 
the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  remains  of  the 
houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Manj 
points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but,  without  en- 
tering into  architectural  details,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  topics  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms  in  the  house 
of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  differing,  of  course, 
in  size  and  splendour  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  owner,  appear  to  have  been  usually  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner,  while  the  others  varied 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were  the, 

1.  Vestibulum;  2.  Ostium;  3.  Atrium  or  Cavum 
£dium ;  4.  Ala ;  5.  Tablinum ;  6.  Fauces ;  7.  Peri- 
stylium.  The  parts  of  a  house  which  were  consider- 
ed of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the  arrangement 
differed  in  different  houses,  were  the,  1.  Cubicula; 

2.  Triclinia;  3.  (Eci;  4.  Exedm;  5.  Finacotheca;  6. 
Bibliotheca;  7.  Balineum;  8.  Culina;  9.  Ccenacula; 
10.  Diala;  11.  Solaria.  We  shall  speak  of  each  in 
order. 

1.  Vestibdlom.  The  vestibulum  did  not  prop- 
erly form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant  space 
before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open 
on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the 
house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part  of  it, 
where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.'  Hence  Plautus'  says, '  Fi- 
den^  vestibulum  ante  cedes  hoc  et  ambulacrum  quoius-- 
modi  ?" 

2.  Ostium.  The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the  house. 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  there 
was  frequently  a  small  room  {cello)  for  the  porter 
{janitor  or  ostiarius),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which  was 
usually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  house.  A  full 
account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given  under  Jax- 
UA.  Another  door  (janua  interior)  opposite  the 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium. 

3.  Atridm  or  Cavdm  ^didm,  as  it  is  written  by 
Varro  and  Vitruvius ;  Pliny  writes  it  Cavcedium. 
Hirt,  Midler,'  Marfni,  and  most  modern  \vriters, 
consider  the  Atrium  and  Cavum  ^dium  to  be  the 
same  ;  but  Newton,  Stratico,  and,  more  recently, 
Becker,*  maintain  that  they  were  distinct  rooms. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of  Varro'  and 
Vitruvius,'  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  no 
houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet  discovered  which 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavum  jEdium,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  were  the  same.  The  etv- 
mology  of  Atrium  is  mentioned  under  that  head. 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  ..Edium  was  a  large  apart- 
ment, roofed  over  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  called  complurium,  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cis- 
tern in  the  floor,  termed  impluvium,''  which  was  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  statues,  colunms,  and  ott 
er  works  of  art.'  The  word  impluvium,  however, 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof 
Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  suppo- 
ses cavum  ffidium  to  mean  the  whole  of  this  apart- 
ment, including  the  impluvium,  while  atrium  signi- 
fied only  the  covered  part,  exclusive  of  the  impluvi- 
um. Mazois,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  atri- 
um is  applied  to  the  whole  apartment,  and  cavotn 
fedium  only  to  the  uncovered  part.    The  breadth  of 


1.  (Cell.,  iTi.,  5.  — Mactob.,  Sat.,  Ti.,  8.)— 2.  (Mostell.,  in., 
ii.,  132.)— 3.  (Etrusker,  i.,  p.  255.)— 4.  (Callus,  i.,  p."77,  4c)— 
5.  (De  Ling,  hoi.,  v.,  161,  MuUer.)— 6.  (v  ,  3,  4,  ed.  Bipont  )— 
7.  (Varro,  \.  c. — Festus,  s.  v.  Impluvium.)-  $.  (Cic,  c  Verr.,  1L| 
i.,  23,  56.)-9.  (Tor.,  Eun.,  III.,  v.,  41.) 
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tiie  impluvium,  according  to  Vitruvius,'  was  not 
less  than  a  quarter,  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium  ;  its  length  was  in  the  same 
proportion  according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius"  distinguishes  five  kinds  of  atria  or 
cava  acdium,  which  were  called  by  the  following 
names  : 

(1.)  Tuscanicum.  In  this  the  roof  was  supported 
by  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
tlie  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  This 
kind  of  atrium  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others,  and  is  not 
adapted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(8.)  Tetrastylum.  This  was  of  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof  were  supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  Corinthium  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
tetrastyle,  only  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
pillars  around  the  impluvium,  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Displuviatum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  contrary 
way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell  outside 
the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  implu- 
vium. 

(5.)  Testudinatum  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  usually  fitted 
up  with  much  splendour  and  magnificence.'  The 
marble  columns  of  Scaurus  already  spoken  of  were 
placed  in  the  atrium.  The  atrium  appears  origi- 
nally to  have  been  the  only  sitting-room  in.  the 
house,  and  to  have  served  also  as  a  kitchen  ;*  and 
it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  how- 
ever, it  was  distinct  from  the  private  apartments, 
and  was  used  as  a  reception  room,  where  the  patron 
received  his  clients,  and  the  great  and  noble  the  nu- 
merous visiters  who  were  accustomed  to  call  every 
morning  to  pay  their  respects  or  solicit  favours.' 
Cicero  frequently  complains  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  this  annoyance  when  he  retired  to  his  country 
houses.'  But,  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a  sitting-room 
for  the  family,  it  still  continued  to  be  employed  for 
many  purposes  which  it  had  originally  served. 
Thus  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
opposite  the  door  (in  aula''),  and  also  the  instruments 
and  materials  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  were 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  family  in 
this  room.'  Here,  also,  the  images  of  their  ances- 
tors were  placed,'  and  the  focus  or  fireplace,  which 
possessed  a  sacred  character,  being  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  family.     (Fid.  Foods.) 

4.  Al/e,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  recess- 
es on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium.'" 

5.  Tablinum  was,  in  all  probability,  a  recess  or 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  family  records  and 
archives." 

With  the  tablinum,  the  Roman  house  appears  to 
have  originally  ceased ;  and  the  sleeping-rooms 
were  probably  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  atrium. 
But  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
were  used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
public  visiters,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  the  following  rooms  were 
accordingly  added : 


1.  (vi.,  4.)  — 2.  (vi.,  3.)  —3.  (Compare  Horat.,  Carm.,  III.,  i., 
46.)  — 4.  (Senr.  adVirg.,  jEii.,  i.,  726;  iii.,  353.)  —  5.  (Horat., 
Epist.,  I.,  v.,  30.  — Jut.,  vii.,  7,  91.)— 6.  (ad  Att.,  li.,  14;  v.,  2, 
<tc.)— 7.  (Horat.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  87.— Asoon.  in  Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  p. 
43,  Orelli.)— a  (Ascon.,1.  c.)— 9.  (Jut  ,  Tiii.,  19.— Mart.,  ii.,  90.) 
—10.  (VitruT.,  Ti.,  4.)— 11.  (VitrUT.,  tI  ,  4.— Festus,  s.  t,— Piin., 
H.  N.,  MIT.,  2.) 


6.  Fauces  appear  to  have  been  passages,  which 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristyhum  or  interi- 
or of  the  house.' 

7.  Peristyliom  was  in  its  general  form  like  the 
atrium,  but  it  was  one  third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured,  transversely,  than  in  lengtlf.'  It  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle ;  the  open  part, 
which  was  surrounded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
the  impluvium  in  the  atrium,  and  was  frequentlj 
decorated  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  to 
be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  owner. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  assign  to  them  any 
regular  place  in  the  house. 

1.  CoBicDLA,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cubicula  for 
the  day  and  night  (cuhicula  diurna  el  noclurna') ; 
the  latter  were  also  called  dormitoria.*  Vitruvius' 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  sun.  They  sometimes  had  a 
small  anteroom,  which  was  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  ttpokoituv.' 

2.  Triclinia  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 

3.  CEci,  from  the  Greek  oZxof,  were  spacious  halls 
or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre- 
quently used  as  triclinia.  They  were  to  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  were  to  be  more 
spacious,  on  account  of  having  columns,  which  tri- 
clinia had  not.'  Vitruvius  mentions  four  kinds  ol 
oeci : 

(1.)  The  Tetrastyle,  which  needs  no  farther  de- 
scription.   Four  columns  supported  the  roof 

(2.)  The  Corinthian,  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  (epistyli- 
mri),  cornice  (^corona,),  and  a  vaulted  roof 

(3.)  The  JEgyptian,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  triclini- 
um. In  the  ^Egyptian  cecus,  the  pillars  supported  a 
gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a  walk  roui,  d 
the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillars  others  weie 
placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height  than  the  lower, 
which  surrounded  the  roof  Between  the  upper 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyzicene  (Kv^iKrivoi)  appears  in  the  time 
of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Italy. 
These  ceci  were  meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to 
the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gardens,  to  which 
they  opened  by  folding  doors.  Pliny  had  oeci  of 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  ExEDEiE,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  form 
much  the  same  as  the  ceci,  for  Vitruvius'  speaks  of 
the  exedrae  in  connexion  with  oeci  quadrati,  were 
rooms  for  conversation  and  the  other  purposes  of 
society.'  They  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
exedrse  in  the  Thermfe  and  Gymnasia,  which  were 
semicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  philosophers  and 
others  to  converse  in."     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  152.) 

5.  6,  7.  PiNACOTHEOA,  BiBLioTHECA,  and  Baline- 
UM  (vid.  Baths),  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles. 

8.  CuLiNA,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  originally 
cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already  stated ; 
but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterward  led  to  the 
use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for  stews  and  similar 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the  char- 
coal stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (See  wood- 
cut )  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  kind 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  cook  eggs. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at  Pom- 


1.  (VitruT.,  Ti.,  3.)— 2.  (VitruT.,  Ti.,  4.)— 3.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  3.) 

4.  (Id.  T    e.-Plin.,  H.  N,,  ixr.,  17.)-5.  (Ti.,  7.)-6    (1-iin. 

Ep.,  i\.,  17.)— 7.  (VitruT.,  Ti.,  5.)— 8.  (ti.,  5.)— 9.  (Cic,  De  Nat 

Deor.,  L,  6.  — Id.,  De  Oi-at.,iii.,  5.)  —10.  (VitruT.,  t.,  U.— Id  . 

Tii.,  9.) 
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peii,  there  are  paintings  of  the  Lares  or  domestic 
gods,  under  whose  care  the  provisions  and  all  the 
cooking  utensils  were  placed. 

9.  CcENAcoLA  properly  signified  rooms  to  dine  in ; 
but  after  it  became  the  fashion  to  dine  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  rooms  above  the 
ground-floor  were  called  canacula,'-  and  tence  Fes- 
tus  says,  "  Cxnacula  dictintur^  ad  qua  scalis  ascendi- 
tut.'"  As  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  were  of 
different  heights,  and  sometimes  reached  to  the 
roof,  all  the  rooms  on  the  upper  story  could  not  be 
united  with  one  another,  and,  consequently,  differ- 
ent sets  of  stairs  would  be  needed  to  connect  them 


with  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  be 
the  case  in  houses  at  Pompeii.  Sometimes  the 
stairs  had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street.'  At 
Rome  the  highest  floors,  as  already  remarked  (p. 
516),  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor." 

10.  DijEn  was  an  apartment  used  for  dining  in, 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  life.' .  It  appears  to 
hav^  been  smaller  than  the  triclinium.  Dista  is 
also  the  name  given  by  Pliny*  to  rooms  containing 
three  or  four  bed-chambers  {cubicula).  Pleasure 
houses  or  summer-houses  are  also  called  dieetae." 

11.  Solaria,  properly  places  for  basking  in  the 
sun,  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses.'  In  the 
time  of  Seneca  the  Romans  formed  artificial  gar- 
dens on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  contained 
even  fruit-trees  and  fish-ponds.' 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent,  two  atria 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Qusestor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  facing  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columns  of  the  peri- 
style and  the  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  which 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Corinth- 
ian, is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is  beauti- 
fully painted  with  arabesque  designs  upon  red  and 
yellow  grounds. 


The  next  woodcut  represents  the  atrium  of  what 
is  usually  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
is  the  impluvium,  and  the  passage  at  the  farther 
end  is  the  ostium  or  entrance  hall.  As  there  are 
no  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  this  atrium  must 
belong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius  the  Tuscan. 


The  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooms,  and 
especially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium,  tabli- 
num, peristyle,  &c.,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  houses 


1.  (Varro,  Dc  Ling.  Lat., 
Dig.  9,  tit.  3,  B.  1.) 
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which  have  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii.  The 
ground-plan  of  two  is  accordingly  subjoined.  The 
first  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the  house 
of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it  had 
no  vestibulum,  according  to  the  meaning  which  we 
have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or  en- 
trance hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly  thirty 
long.  Near  the  street-door  there  is  a  figure  of  a 
large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement, 
and  beneath  it  is  written  Cave  Canem.  The  two 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  appear, 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  to  have 
been  shops ;  they  communicate  with  the  entrance 
hall,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  occupied  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  2.  The  atrium,  which  is  about 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth ; 
its  impluvium  is  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
its  floor  is  paved  with  white  tesserae,  spotted  with 
black.  3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of  the  family,  or 
intended  for  the  reception  of  guests  who  were  enti- 
tled to  claim  hospitality.    When  a  house  did  not 

1.  (Liv.,  XEcii.,  14.)— 2.  (Compare  Suet.,  Vitoll.,  7.)  — J 
(Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.— Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)— 4.  (Ep.,  vi.,  5.)--* 
(Dir.  30,  tit.  1,  s.  43  ;  7,  tit.  1,  s.  13,  «  8.)— 6.  (Plaut.,  MiMI, 
iii.,  69.- Id.  ib.,  iv.,  25.— Suet.,  Ner.,  1:".)- 7.  (Sen.,Ep.,  1S3.— 
Coatr.  Eio.,  v.,  5.— Suet.,  Claud.,  10.) 
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poaspss  an  hospitium,  or  rooms  expressly  for  the  re- 
ception of  guests,  they  appear  to  have  been  lodged 
in  rooms  attached  to  the  atrium.  {Vid.  Hospitidm.) 
4.  A  small  room  with  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
upper  rooms.  5.  Ate.  6.  The  tablinum.  7.  The 
fauces.  8.  Peristyle,  with  Doric  columns  and  gar- 
den in  the  centre.  The  large  room  on  the  right  of 
the  peristyle  is  the  triclinium ;  beside  it  is  the  kitch- 
en ;  and  the  smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and 
other  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  next  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of  an 
insula,  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined  to 
the  neighbouring  houses  by  a  common  wall.'  An 
insula,  however,  generally  contained  several  separ- 
ate houses,  or,  at  least,  separate  apartments  or  shops, 
which  were  let  to  different  families  ;  and  hence  the 
term  domus  under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  house  where  one  family  lived,  whether 
it  were  an  insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired 
lodgings.  This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded 
by  shops,  which  belonged  to  the  owner,  and  were 
let  out  by  him.  The  house  itself,  which  is  usually 
tailed  the  house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the 
garden,  which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is 
about  300  feet  long  and  100  wide. 
A.  Ostium,  or  entrance-hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 

B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C.  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
tlie  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  Is  a 
passage  (fauces),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  be  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

C.  Chambers  by  the  fauces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain.  G.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to  the 
peristyle.  C.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the  peristyle. 
K.  Triclinium.  L.  CEcus,  and  by  its  side  there  is 
a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle  to  the  garden. 
M.  Back  door  (^posticum  ostium)  to  the  street.  N. 
Culina.  H.  Servants'  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
street.  P.  Portico  of  two  stories,  which  proves 
that  the  house  had  an  upper  floor.  The  site  of  the 
staircase,  however,  is  unknown,  though  it  is  thought 
there  is  some  indication  of  one  in  the  passage,  M. 
Q.  The  garden.  R.  Reservoir  for  supplying  a 
tank,  S. 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
Pansa's  house,  but  there  were  a  good  many  apart- 


ments besides  in  the  insula  which  were  not  m  aia 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  corners  were  bakers' 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c.,  at  b.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large  es- 


tablishment, as  it  contams  many  rooms. 


Two 


1.  (Festus,  a.  t.) 


houses  of  a  very  mean  class,  having  formerly  an 
upper  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  houses 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  (1) 
floors,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and  (5) 
the  mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  For  the  doors, 
vid.  Janua. 

(1.)  The  floor  {solum)  of  a  room  was  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  {strata  solo  tabulata^).  It  was  generally 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or  mosaics.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  with  pieces  of  bricks, 
tiles,  stones,  &c.,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  ruderatio.'  Another  kind  of  pavement  was 
that  called  opus  Signinum,  which  was  a  kind  of 
plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  tempered 
with  mortar.  It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  a 
town  of  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  tiles.'  Sometimes 
pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a  compositiott 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  floors 
called  by  Pliny  barbarica  or  subtegulanea,  and  which 
probably  gave  the  idea  of  mosaics.  As  these  floors 
were  beaten  down  {pavita)  with  rammers  {fistuca), 
the  word  pavimentum  became  the  general  name  lor 
a  floor.  The  kind  of  pavement  called  scalpturatum 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capit- 

1.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  I.,  T.,  57.)— 2.  (Vitrur.,  "ii.,  1.)— 3.  (Plm., 
H.  N.,  iiiv.,  46.) 
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olinus  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  but 
became  quite  common  in  Rome  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cimbric  war.'  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny 
lithostrota   CkiOdoTpuTa),  though   this   word  has   a 


ir  we  extensive  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sul- 
la's time,  who  made  one  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
at  Praeneste."  Mosaic  work  was  afterward  called 
Huaivum  opus.^    The  floors  of  the  houses  at  Pom- 


peii are  frequently  composed  of  mosaics,  which  are 
usually  formed  of  black  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or 
white  ones  on  a  black  ground,  though  some  of  them 
are  in  coloured  marbles.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  generally  formed  are  small  pieces  of  red 
and  white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
served  as  a  base.  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  houses  at  Pompeii,  will  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  discover- 
ed at  Pompeii,  wliich  represent  figures  and  scenes 
of  actual  life,  and  are,  in  reality,  pictures  in  mosaic. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  given  in  its 


1.  (Plin.,  n.  N  ,  mvi.,  fil.)— 2.  (Id.,  xiivi.,  64.)— 3.  (Spar- 
lian.,  Pi!9con.  Niij-.  6.— Troliell.  PoUio,  Tngmt.  Tyraun.,  24.— 
4u^UHtiii.,  Do  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.,  8.) 
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original  colours  in  Gell's  Pompeiann,  2d  neries 
plate  xlv.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine  pieces  of 
glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or  master  of 
the  chorus,  instructing  the  actors  in  their  parts.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting  was  dis- 
covered in  Pompeii  in  1831 :  it  is  supposed  to  rep 
resent  the  battle  of  Issus.' 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  {parietes)  of  private  rooms 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,'  but 
were  more  usually  covered  by  paintings,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  were  made  upon  the  walls 
themselves.  The  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  Pliny,  =  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance that  even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have 
paintings  upon  their  walls.  The  following  woodcut, 
which  represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is 
one  of  the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The 
compartments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  at  p.  462,  518.  Subjeol*  of 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  waUs,  as 
maybe  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
Gell,  Mazois,  (fee*  The  colours  seem  usually  to 
have  been  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  but  were  some- 
times laid  upon  it  wet,  as  in  the  modern  fresco 
painting  (colores  udo  tectorio  inducere').  The  walls 
also  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  raised  figures,  or  a  species  of  bas-relief  {typos 
in  tectorio  atrioli  includere'),  and  sometimes  with 
mosaics.' 

(3.)  The  ceilings  seem  originally  to  have  been  left 
uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  or 
the  upper  story  being  visible.  Afterward  planks 
were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain  intervals, 
leaving  hollow  spaces,  called  lacunaria  or  laquearia, 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and  ivory, 
and  sometimes  with  paintings."  There  was  an 
arched  ceiling  in  common  use,  called  CiMARi, 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 

(4.)  The  Roman  houses  had  few  windows  (fenes- 
tra). The  principal  apartments,  the  atrium,  peri- 
style, &c.,  were  lighted,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  small  rooms 
generally  derived  their  Jight  from  them,  and  not 
from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  The  rooms 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usually 
lighted  by  windows.'  Very  few  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  windows  on  the  ground-floor  opening  into  the 
street,  though  there  is  an  exception  to  this  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,  which  has  six  windows  on 
the  ground-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the 
windows  are  not  near  the  ground  as  in  a  modera 
house,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  above  the  foot 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  seven  inches 
above  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  windows  are 
small,  being  hardly  three  feet  by  two ;  and  at  the 
side  there  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  which  the  window 
or  shutter  might  be  moved  backward  or  forward. 


1.  (Museo  Borbonico,  viii.,  t.  36-15.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xnvi., 
7.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  XXIV.,  37.) — 4.  (Compare  Vitriiv.,  vii.,  5.)— 5 
(Vitruv.,  vii.,  3.)— 6.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (Pliu.,  H.  N., 
xxivi.,  64.)— S.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  18.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiiiii.,  13, 
—Sen.,  Ep.,  90.— Suet.,  Nev.,  31.)— 9.  (Juv.,  iii.,  270.) 
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The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
red  panels  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures 
for  windows  above  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street. 
The  tiling  upon  the  wall  is  modern,  and  is  only 
placed  there  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 


The  windows  appear  originally  to  have  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
shutters,  which  frequently  had  two  leaves  (Jbifores 
fenestra^),  whence  Ovid'  says, 

"  Pars  adaperta,  fuit,  pars  altera  clausa  fenestrcs." 

They  are,  for  this  reason,  said  to  be  joined  when 
they  are  shut.'  Windows  were  also  sometimes 
covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis-work  (clathri), 
and  sometimes  by  network,  to  prevent  serpents  and 
other  noxious  reptiles  from  getting  in.* 

Afterward,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapis  specularis  (mica), 
which  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and  af- 
terward in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  ; 
out  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
was  easily  split  into  the  thinnest  lamina;,  but  no 
pieces  had  been  discovered,  says  Pliny,  above  five 
feet  long.'  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
specularia.'  Windows  made  of  glass  (mtrum)  are 
first  mentioned  by  Lactantius,'  but  the  discoveries 
at  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was  used  for  windows 
under  the  early  emperors,  as  frames  of  glass  and 
glass  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
houses. 

(5.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  different 
ways ;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours. 
The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in  that  part  of 
the  house  upon  which  the  sun  shone  most ;  and  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy  this  frequently  enabled  them 
to  dispense  with  any  artificial  mode  of  warming  the 
rooms.  Rooms  exposed  to  the  sun  in  this  way 
were  sometimes  called  Miocamini.'  The  rooms 
were  sometimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,' 
but  more  frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers 
ifoculi),  in  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  burned. 
{ Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  148,  447.)  The  caminus  was  also 
a  kind  of  stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
been  usually  burned,  and  probably  only  differed  from 
the  foculus  in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place.'" 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mod- 
ern writers,  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
carrying  off  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in 
ancient  writers,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usu- 
ally had  no  chimneys,  hut  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the 
roof;"  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,"  as  some  are 


1.  (Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  III.,  iii.,  5.)— 2.  (Amor.,  I.,  v.,  3.)— 3 
^or.,  Carm.,  ii.,  25.)— 4.  (Flaut.,  Mil.,  II.,  iv.,  25.— Vauo,  De 
Re  Rust.,  Hi.,  7.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  33xri.,  45.)— 8.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
90.— Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.— Mart.,  viii.,  14.)— 7.  (De  Opif.  Dei,  8.) 
-8.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  li ,  17  —Dig.  8,  tit.  2,  s.  17.)— 9.  (Plin.,  Ep., 
II.,  I, .-Sen.,  Ep.,  90.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Vitell.,  8.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I. 
'•'  ?vi~' '  ■  ( Vitruv  ,  vii.,  3.— Hor.,  1.  c— Voss  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
n,  S42.)-12.  (Becker's  Gallus,  i.,  p.  102.) 
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said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.' 

HYACi'NTHIA  ('Ta/tiVfta),  a  great  national  fes- 
tival, celebrated  every  year  at  Amyclse  by  the  Amy- 
clffians  and  Spartans.    The  ancient  writers   who 
mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held :  some 
say  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  or  the  Carnean  Apol- 
lo ;  others,  that  it  was  the  Amyclasan  hero  Hyacin- 
thus  ;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  assigns 
the  festival  to  the  Amyclaean  Apollo  and  Hyacinthua 
together.     This  Amyclaean  Apollo,  however,  with 
whom  Hyacinthus  was  assimilated,  in  later  times, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians."    The  festival  was  called 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacinthus,  who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  the  flower  Hyacinth  (the 
emblem  of  death  among  the  ancient  Greeks),  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit. 
The  Hyacinthia  lasted  for  three  days,  and  began  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Hecatom- 
beus  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon^),  at  the  time  when 
the  tender  flowers,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  drooped  their  languid  heads.     On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  la- 
mented.   During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only 
cakes  and  similar  things,  and  no  pa:ans  were  sung 
in  praise  of  Apollo  ;  and  when  the  solemn  repasts 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  the  greatest 
quiet  and  order.      This  serious  and  melancholy 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of 
Apollo.     The   second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.    Amy- 
clae  was  visited  by  numbers  of  strangers  {Trav^yvpc; 
u^LoXoyoc:  ical  fie-yd?.7i),  and  boys  played  the  cithara 
or  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  cel- 
ebrated in  anapaestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo, 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse- 
race in  the  theatre.    This  horserace  is  probably  the 
ayuv  mentioned  by  Strabo.*    After  this  race  there 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths,  conducted 
by  a  ;i;opo7ro(df,'  in  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  {iinx'jpi-a  voi^/iara)  were  sung.     During  the 
songs  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  the  ancient  and  simple  movements  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute  and  the  song.     The  Spar- 
tan and  Amyclasan  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  (KavaOpa),  and  splen- 
didly adorned,   performed  a  beautiful  procession. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  also  offered  on  this  day, 
and  the  citizens  kept  open  house  for  their  friends 
and  relatives  ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en- 
joy themselves.'    One  of  the  favourite  meals  on 
'this  occasion  was  called  Konic,  and  is  described  by 
Molpis'  as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  desert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, apply  to  the  whole  festival  such  epithets  as 
can  only  be  used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for 
instance,  when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  sclem- 
nity,    Macrobius'  states  that  the  Amyclaeans  wore 
chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which  caa  only 
be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second  day.    The 
incorrectness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  in  some 
degree,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  second  day 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive  season,  as 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymus,  and  as 


1.  (Winckelmann,  Schriften  uljer  die  Herculanischen  Ent 
deckungen.-Hirt,  Geschichte  dcr  Bauknnst.— Mazois,  Les  Rii 
mes  de  Pompeii,  part  ii.,  Le  Palais  de  Scanras.— Gell,  Pomnei- 
r''7v°i;i''  V^r'*;V.',?""°'  1832.-Becker,  GaUus.-^Schnci- 
dcr  ad  Vitmv.)-2.  (MuUer,  Orchom.,p.  327.-Id.,  Dor.,  ii.,  8  i 
Jm'r  ;  'f':''"'''-ili''-  'E«arop6ri5.-Manso,  Sparta,  iii.,  2,  p. 
201.)-4.  (Ti.,  p.  278.)- 5.  (Xen.,  Agesil.,  ii.,  l-.)-6.  (Did?- 
mns  ap.  Athen.,  it.,  p.  139.)-7.  (ap.  Alhen.,  iv.,  p.  140  :-» 
(Q&turUif  I. J  lo-J 
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may  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon,'  who  makes 
the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hyaeinthia.    The 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festival  by  the 
Amyclaeans  and  Lacedaemonians  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Amyclaeans,  even  when  they  had  ta- 
ken the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  returned 
""  ^  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Hya- 
lia,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  neg- 
i:s  celebration,"  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
■ne  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty  days 
thu  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to  return 
and  celebrate  the  national  festival ;'  and  that, 
eaty  with.  Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in 
.0  show  th£ir  good-will  towards  Sparta,  prom- 
ivery  year  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
inthia.* 

(YACINTHUS  (idKivda;),  a  plant.  "  The  vd- 
/f  of  the  poets,"  observes  Adams,  "  would  seem 
in  some  places  to  be  referable  to  the  Gladiolus  com- 
munis, and  in  others  to  the  Delphinium  Ajacis,  or 
Larkspur.  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  concur  in  hold- 
ing the  idnLvBof  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Hydcin- 
thus  Orientalis.  The  '  Vaccinia'  of  Virgil  was  most 
probably  the  Delphinium  ajacis.  The  jpawra  vukiv- 
fof  of  Theocritus  was  no  doubt  the  same.'" 

II.  A  precious  stone,  about  which  considerable 
doubt  prevails.  De  Laet  thinks  it  was  some  species 
of  Amethyst.'  Salmasius,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  our  Ruby,  which  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  Yacut,  a  name  derived  from 
vuKivBog.  "This  name,  however,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  may  have  been  used  with  as  little  discrim- 
ination as  that  of  ruby  is  at  present,  to  designate 
several  very  difFereiit  minerals,  and  among  them 
may  be  some  that  are  still  called  Hyacinth  ;  as  sev- 
eral varieties  of  zircon,  and  the  Hyacinth  of  Com- 
postella,  a  red  ferrugmous  quartz.  Jameson  enu- 
merates several  different  minerals  besides  zircon 
to  which  the  name  Hyacinth  has  been  applied ;  and 
he  appears  to  think  that  the  ancient  Hyacinth  was 
either  amethyst  or  sapphire."' 

*HYALOEIDES  {iaXoeiSric),  a  precious  atone. 
Sir  J.  Hill  remarks,  that  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Asteria,  the  Iris,  the  Lapis  specularis,  and  the 
Diamond.  All  that  he  can  determine  respecting  it 
is,  that  it  is  the  Astrios  of  Pliny.  (Vid.  Astkios.)^ 
*HYALUS  (iiaXof)  Glass.  {Vid.  Vitkum.) 
■TBPEQS  rPA$H  {vSpeag  ypa^v).  This  action 
was  the  principal  remedy  prescribed  by  the  Attic  law 
for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (SI  alaxpoupyiag) 
or  other  assaults  {dm  Trlriyuv).  If  the  offence  were 
of  the  former  kind,  it  would  always  be  available 
when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor  of  either  sex  (for 
the  consent  of  the  infant  was  immaterial),  or  when 
an  adult  female  was  forcibly  violated  :  and  this  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  wheth- 
er bond  or  free.'  The  legal  representative  (Kvptoc), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action.  ( Vid. 
BIAIQN  AIKH.)  'W  ith  respect  to  common  assaults, 
a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lowable only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton  attack 
was  a  free  person,"  as  the  essence  of  the  offence 
lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though  the  injury, 
if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  battery  (aiKia),  or,  if  serious,  for  the 
loss  of  his  services  (vid.  BAABH2  AIKH),  in  a  pri- 

1.  (Xen.,  Hollen.,  iv.,  5,  ^  11.— Compare  Agcsil.,  2,  17.)— 2. 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  5,  i  11.— Paus.,  iii.,  10, 1)  1.)— 3.  (Paus.,  iv., 
n,ll3.)—i.  (Thucyd.,v.,23.)— 5.  (Il.,xiv.,  318.— Thoocrit.,  Id., 
I.— Theophrast.,  If.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Dioscoi .,  iv.,  e3.—Adams,  Ap- 
pend,, s.  v.)— fi.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  V.)— 7.  (Mime's  Anc.Min- 
pralo^y,  p.  169.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  b.  v.)  —9.  (Oeraosth.,  c. 
Meid.,  529,  15.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  ii.,  24.) 
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vate  lawsuit.'  These  two  last-mentioned  actioni 
might  also  be  resorted  to  by  a  free  citizen  when 
similarly  outraged  in  his  own  person,  if  he  were 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
wrong,  than  the  mere  punishment  of  the  wrong- 
doer, as  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  defendant  in 
the  public  prosecution  accrued  to  the  state,  and  not 
to  the  plaintiff.  A  fine  also  of  a  thousand  ihachmse, 
forfeited  by  the  prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing 
his  suit  or  failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of 
the  dicasts,  may  have  contributed  to  render  causes 
of  this  kind  less  frequent,  and  partly  account  for 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  speeches  extant 
upon  this  subject.  If,  however,  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  both  strong  and  clear,  the  redress 
afforded  by  the  public  action  was  prompt  and  effi- 
cient. Besides  the  legitimate  protectors  of  women 
and  children,  any  Athenian  citizen,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  full  franchise,  might  volunteer  an  ac- 
cusation :  the  declaration  was  laid  before  the  thes 
mothetae,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  by  extraor 
dinary  public  business,  were  bound  not  to  defer  the 
trial  before  the  Heliaea  beyond  a  month.  The  se- 
verity of  the  sentence  extended  to  confiscation  or 
death  ;  and  if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the  crimi 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  allowed  but  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  object  of 
his  assault  were  a  free  person,  he  was  imprisoned 
till  the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.' 

*HYDRARG'YRUS  (vdpdpyvpos).  Quicksilver 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastns 
under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (upyopog  x^'^i)-  It* 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even  four  cen- 
turies later  ;  for  Pliny  distinguishes  between  quick- 
silver, "  Argentum  vicum,"  and  the  liquid  silver, 
Hydrargyrus,  procnred,  by  processes  which  he  de- 
scribes, from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 

HYDRAULA  (vdpavXri;),  an  Organist.  Accord- 
ing to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenaeus,^  the  first  or- 
ganist was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandrea,  who  hved  about 
B.C.  200.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  organ 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks. 
His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of  pipes  of  great 
size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most  powerful  as 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  contrived  the  means 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  (uyKuviaKot),  and  with 
perforated  sliders  (TTu/iara),  to  open  and  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes  (y?.ui!<!6K0fia),  a  supply  of  wind 
being  obtained,  without  intermission,  by  bellows,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  the  same 
part  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  modem  organ  by  a 
weight.  On  this  account,  the  instrument  invented 
by  Ctesibius  was  called  the  water-organ  (idpavXi;  ;* 
idpavTiiKov  bpydvov').  Its  pipes  were  partly  of 
bronze  (xa^Kci^  apovpa ;'  segcs  aina'),  and  partly  of 
reed.  'The  number  of  its  stops,  and,  consequently, 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,'  so 
that  TertuUian'  describes  it  with  reason  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  instrument.  It  continued  in 
use  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era ;  in  the 
year  826,  a  water-organ  was  erected  by  a  Venetian 
in  the  church  of  Aquis-granum,  the  modern  Aix-la- 
Chapelle." 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  provided 
for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  persons. 


I.  (Meier,  AM.  Proc.,  326.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  1.  c— jEschiE.,o. 
Tim.,  41.)— 3.  (IV.,  75.— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  38.)— 4. 
(Athen.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Hero,  Spirit.— Vitruv.,  %.,  13.— Schneider, 
ad  loc. — Drieborg,  die  Pneura.  Erfindun^en  der  Griechen,  p.  SS-" 
61.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  8.— Cic,  Tusc,  iii.,  18.)— 6.  (Jul.  Imp. 
in  Brunclt's  Anal.,  ii.,  403.)— 7.  (Claud.,  De  Mall.  Theod. 
Cons.,  316.)— 8.  (Vitniv.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (De  Aiiima,  14.)— 10.  (Quil, 
Miinster  Kirche  in  Aachen,  p.  14.) 


HYPOSCYAMUS. 

Jferi)  was  very  curious  about  organs,  both  in  regard 
to  their  musical  effect  and  their  mechanism.'  A 
contomiate  coin  of  this  emperor  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (see  woodcut)  shows  an  organ  with  a  sprig  of 


laurel  on  one  side,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other, 
who  may  have  been  victorious  in  the  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  probable 
that  these  medals  were  bestowed  upon  such  victors, 
and  that  the  organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  ac- 
count of  its  introduction  on  such  occasions.'  The 
general  form  of  the  organ  is  also  clearly  exhibited 
in  a  poem  by  Publilius  Optatianus,  describing  the 
instrument,  and  composed  of  verses  so  constructed 
as  to  show  both  the  lower  part  which  contained  the 
bellows,  the  wind-chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
this,  the  row  of  26  pipes.  These  are  represented  by 
26  lines,  which  increase  in  length  each  by  one  let- 
ter, until  the  last  hne  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first.' 

IIYDRIAPHOR'IA  (i6pia<l>opta)  was  one  of  the 
services  which  aliens  (/zeroi/toj)  residing  at  Athens 
had  to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Pfinathenaea, 
and  by  which  it  was  probably  only  intended  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
mere  aliens,  and  not  citizens.  The  hydriaphoria 
fl^as  performed  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens,*  where- 
as their  daughters  had  on  the  same  occasion  to  per- 
form the  axmSrifopia  (the  carrying  of  parasols)  to 
the  Athenian  maidens,  and  their  husbands  the  <r/ta- 
(jiT/ijiopta  (the  carrying  of  vessels').  It  is  clear,  from 
the  words  of  jElian,  that  these  humiliating  services 
were  not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  So- 
lon, but  that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.' The  hydriaphoria  was  the  carrying  of  a  ves- 
sel with  water  (idpia'),  which  service  the  married 
alien  women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
the  female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  they  walked  to 
the  Temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Panathensea.' 

*'TAHMA  TI  (v\ri/ia  Ti,  iraBriTiKov).  Under  this 
name,  as  Stackhouse  remarks,  Theophrastus  de- 
scribes the  Mimosa  sensitiva,  L.,  or  Sensitive  Plant.' 

HYLO'ROI  or  HYLEO'ROI  (vTiupoc  or  ilrjupoi) 
is  explained  by  Hesychius"  as  officers  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  forests  (v'Xtiv  ijivlaaauv^^).  Aris- 
totle,'" who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three 
classes  {apxai,  kirifieXTiTai,  and  vKtpirai),  reckons 
the  ilupoi  among  the  ijnfu'XriTai,  and  says  that 
by  some  they  were  called  uypovo/zoi.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  German  forster.  But  the 
exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 
states  where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 

*HYOSCY'AMUS  (ioo-xm/iof),  a  poisonous  herb, 
Henbane.    Three  species  are  described  by  Dioscor- 


1.  (Sueton.,  Ner.,  41,  54.) — 2.  (Havercamp,  De  Num.  con- 
torniatis.)— 3.  (Wemsdurf,  Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  v.  ii.,  p.  394-413.) 
—4.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  iii.,  55.)— 5.  {Vid.  iElian,  V.  H., -vi.,  1, 
with  Perizonius's  notes.  —  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  SKa0J70opoi.) — 6. 
(Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  I.,  i.,  p.  250,  &c.— Petitus,  Leg. 
Att.,  p.  95.)— 7.  (Aridtoph.,  Eccles.,  738.)— 8.  (Compare  Meur- 
Miis,  Panathenaica,  c.  SI.)- 9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  3.)— 10. 
Is  T.)— U.  (Compare  Suidas,  s.  t.)— 12.  (Polit.,  -ri.,  5.) 


HYPOBOLES  GRAPHE. 

ides,  which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Hyoscyamut 
reticulatus,  H.  aureus,  and  H.  albus.  "  Upon  what 
grounds  he  rejects  the  H.  niger"  observes  Adams, 
"  as  applying  to  the  first  species,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  The  H.  niger  now  grows  wild  in 
Britain  ;  but,  considering  the  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  brought 
thither  by  the  Romans.'" 

HYPEREMEROS.     (Yid.  Enechyea.) 

HYPERESIA.     (Frf.  HypEEETEs.) 

HYPE'RETES  (vKTipsTvs)-  This  word  is  derived 
from  ipiaaa,  speriK,  and,  therefore,  originally  signi- 
fies a  rower  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  persons  who  performed  any  ser- 
vice in  a  vessel.'  In  a  still  wider  sense,  imripcrrjc 
was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assist 
ant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour  for 
him,  whether  in  sacred  or  profane  things,'  whence 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
slave.*  Hence,  also,  the  name  iizTiperai  was  some- . 
times  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hoplitae  were 
accompanied  when  they  took  the  field,  and  who  car- 
ried the  luggage,  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of 
the  hoplitse."  The  more  common  name  for  this  ser 
vant  of  the  hoplitae  was  aKtvoijiopo;. 

At  Athens  the  name  inrriptTTic,  or  the  abstract 
VTTTipeaia,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle'  divides  all  public  offices 
into  three  classes :  apxai  or  magistracies,  im/ic?,eiai 
or  administrations,  and  inripsaiai  or  services.  Now 
all  public  officers  at  Athens,  in  as  far  as  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  executors  of 
its  will,  were  appointed  by  the  people  itself  or  by 
the  senate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  sub- 
altern military  officers,  we  never  find  that  one  pub- 
lic officer  was  appointed  by  another.  A  public  offi- 
cer, therefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
perform  the  lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  his 
office,  could  not  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  public 
officer,  but  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  (tin-i;. 
P^TTic),  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  vnj;- 
pirai,  therefore,  were  not  public  officers,  properly 
speaking,  but  only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  in 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  The  original  and 
characteristic  difference  between  them  and  real  pub- 
lic officers  was,  that  the  former  received  salaries, 
while  the  latter  had  none.  Among  the  iTniperai 
were  reckoned  the  lo\ier  classes  of  scribes  (vid. 
Grammateus),  heralds,  messengers,  the  ministers 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  de- 
gree of  estimation  at  Athens,'  and  from  Aristotle' 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always  Athenian  citi- 
zens, but  sometimes  slaves. 

•HYPERICUM  (virepiKov),  a  species  of  Saint 
John's  "Wort,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  particular  species  it  belongs.  Sib- 
thorp  prefers  the  H.  crispum;  Sprengel  the  barlalum, 
Jacqu.' 

HYPEROON.     (_rid.  House,  Geeek,  p.  515.) 

HYPEUTHYNUS  (vTrndmos).    (Fid.  Euthyne.) 

'XnOBOAHS  rPA*H  (iffoSoA^f  ypaipv).  Of  this 
action  we  learn  from  the  Lex.  Rhet.  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  against  per- 
sons suspected  of  having  been  supposititious  chil- 
dren. If  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial,  the 
pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slavery,  and  his 
property  confiscated. 


1.  (Diosoor.,  iv.,  69.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Thucyd 
yi.,  31,  with  Goiter's  note.— Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p  I2I4  laid' 
ic- Polyb.,  v.,  109.)— 3.  (Pollm,  Onom.,  i.,  1,16.  — Id  ib  ' 
Tin,,  10.)— 4.  (Clitarchus  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  267.— Compare  Pol' 
lux,  vn.,  8,  2.— Hesyoh.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (iockh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  292 
— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  ii.,  1,  31.)  — 6.  (Polit.,  vi.,  5.) -7.  (Pollm 
Onom.,  Ti.,  31.)— 8.  (PoUt.,  iv.,  12.)— 9.  (Dioscor.,  lii.,  161  ) 
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HySTRIX. 


JANUA. 


HYPOCAUSTUM.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 

HYPODEMA.     {Vid.  CiLCEvs.) 

HYPOGE'UM.     (Vid.  Gonditoridm.) 

•HYPOGLOSSON  {imylaaaov),  a  plant,  the 
Ruscus  hypoglossum,  a'^cording  to  Matthiolus  and 
Sprengel.' 

HYPOGRAMMATEUS.     (Vid.  Grammateds.) 

*HYPOLA'iS  (in-oWf),  a  bird  mentioned  by  Ar- 
istotle, and  the  name  of  which  Gaza  translates  into 
Latin  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anlhus  pratensis,  Bechstein  ' 

HYPOMOSIA.  (Vid.  Diaitetai,  p.  354;  Dice, 
p.  358.) 

HYPORGHE'MA  {mnpxr/fia)  was  a  lively  kind  of 
mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs  used  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the  Dorians. 
It  was  performed  by  men  and  women.'  A  chorus 
of  singers  at  the  festivals  of  Apollo  usually  danced 
around  the  altar,  while  several  other  persons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  action  of  the  song  with 
.  an  appropriate  mimic  performance  (vTropx^iuBai). 
The  hyporchema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often 
passed  into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athenae- 
us*  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of  comedy.  It  had, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Miiller,  like  all  the 
music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  originated  in 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  introduced  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to  have  continued 
to  be  performed  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian.'  A 
similar  kind  of  dance  was  the  yepavoc,  which  The- 
seus, ou  his  return  from  Crete,  was  said  to  have 
performed  in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in 
this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.'  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  yepavrnXKo;.''  It 
was  performed  with  blows,  and  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  (^  l>v6ji€>  irepiM^eic  koI  aveM^eic 
IxovTi),  and  was  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was 
at  rest,  it  formed  a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the 
two  wings.' 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hyporchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas ;  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and 
graphic  character.'  These  characteristics  must 
have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  hypor- 
chematic  songs  of  Thaletas.'" 

HYPOTHE'CA.     (Vid.  Pignus.) 

HYPOTHECARIA  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Pignus.) 

HYPOTIME'SIS.     (Vid.  Census.) 

♦HYS(if).     (Vid.Svs.) 

•HYSSO'PTJS  (ti<T(T(j7rof ),  the  Hyssop.  "  Consid- 
erable doubts  have  been  entertained,"  says  Adams, 
••  whether  the  ancient  Hyssop  was  the  same  as  the 
modern.  Sprengel  is  disposed  to  hold  the  Origanum 
JEgypliacum  as  being  the  virauTrof  of  the  Greeks. 
However,  Matthiolus,  Cordus,  Fuchsius,  and  most 
of  the  older  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Bau- 
hin,  refer  it  to  the  H.  officinalis.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  agree  exactly  witli  those  of  the 
iaauKof  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  This  appears  to 
me  a  strong  presumption  of  their  identity."" 
•HYSTRIX  (iarpif),  the  Crested  Porcupine,  or 


Hystrix  cristala,  I-.  The  belief  entertained  in  botli 
ancient  and  modern  times,  that  the  Porcupine  dartj 
out  its  quills  when  irritated,  would  appear  to  be  foi 
the  most  part  founded  in  mistake  or  imagination. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  frightened, 
many  of  its  quills  drop  out.  It  is  supposed  to  bj 
the  Kephod  of  Scripture.' 

I.  J. 

JA'CULUM.     (Fid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

JA'NITOR.     (Kid.  Jand.1,  p.  527.) 

JANUA  (iJipa),  a  Door.  Besides  being  applica 
ble  to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of  n 
house,  which  were  properly  called  ostia,'  this  term 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  tha 
house,  i.  c,  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  also 
called  anticum,'  and  in  Greek  Mpa  aiV.Ejof,  ai^ia, 
aiiXiof,  or  avXia*  The  houses  of  the  Romans  com- 
monly had  a  back  door,  called  posticum,  postica,  oi 
posticida,'  and  in  Greek  napadvpa,  dim.  irapadvpiov 
Cicero*  also  calls  it  pseudothyron,  "  the  false  door,'' 
in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the  front  door;  and 
because  it  often  led  into  the  garden  of  the  house,' 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  {KJiiraia'). 

The  doorway,  when  complete,  consisted  of  fom 
indispensable  parts  ;  the  threshold  or  sill ;  the  lin- 
tel ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (limen,  Pv^Ct  oMa;)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot.  On 
this  account,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  aftei 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  then 
place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also.'  Of  this 
an  example  is  presented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  61. 

The  lintel  (jugumentum,'-'  supcrcilivm")  was  also 
called  limen,"  and  more  specifically  limen  superum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called  li- 
men inferum."  Being  designed  to  support  a  super- 
incumbent weight,  it  was  generally  a  single  piece, 
either  of  wood  or  stone.  Hence  those  lintels  which 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astonish  us  by  their 
great  length.  In  large  and  splendid  edifices,  the 
jambs  or  door-posts  (pastes,  trraB/ioi)  were  made  to 
converge  towards  the  top,  according  to  certain  rules 
which  are  given  by  Vitruvius.'*  In  describing  the 
construction  of  temples,  he  caHs  them  antepagmenta, 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  215,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  This  plan 
may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus  means  by 
the  hollow  door-posts  (a-ad/ia  KoiAa  i?i'po'u)»").  In 
the  Augustan  age  it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the 
posts  with  tortoise-shell."  Although  the  jamb  was 
sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  lintel,  it 
was  made  of  a  single  stone,  even  in  the  largest  edi- 
fices. A  very  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the 
height  of  these  doorways,  as  well  as  by  their  costly 
decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful  proper 
tions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippers  to 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  divinity, 
and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it.  Also, 
the  whole  light  of  the  building  was  commonly  ad- 


I.  (DioBCor.,  iv.,  130. — Adams,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A,,  vi., 
7.— Adama,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Atlicn.,  xiv..  p.  631.) — 4.  (xiv., 
p.  630.)— 5.  (Allien.,  i.,  p.  15.— Lucian,  Do  Saltat.,  16.  —  Com- 
pare Mailer,  Dor.,  ii.,  S,  «  14.)  —6.  (Thcs.,  21.)  —7.  (Hcsych., 
1.  f.)— 8.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  iv.,  101.)— 9.  (BOckh,  De  Metr.  Find., 
p.  201,  &c.,  and  p.  270.)  —  10.  (MuUor,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p. 
S3,  Ac,  compared  with  p.  160.) — 11.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  27. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) 
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1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,tiii.,  19.— Oppian,  Cyaeg.,  iii.,  391.  — Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  V.)  —  2.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xv.,  7.  — Virg.,  .^n.,  vi., 
43,  81.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Od.,  ]tiiii.,49.— Find.,  Nem..  ■., 
19.— Monand.,  p.  87,  ed.  Mein.— Harpocrat.,  s.  r.  —  Theuphr., 
Char.,  18.— Theocrit.,  it.,  43.— Chant.,  i.,  2.— Herodian,  ii.,  1.) 
—5.  (Festus,  S.T.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  v.,  31.— Apul.,  Met.,  il.,9.— 
Plant.,  Most.,  III.,  ill.,  27.— Suet ,  Claud  ,  18  )— 6.  (Fost.  Red, 
6.)— 7.  (Flaut.,  Stich.,  111.,  i.,  40-44.)— 8.  (Hermipp.  ap.  Athen., 
IV.,  6.)— 9.  (Vitriiv.,  ill.,  4.)— 10.  (Cato,  De  He  Rust.,  14.)-1I. 
(Vitruv.,  iv.,  6.)— 12.  (Juv.,  vi.,  227.)— 13.  (Plant.,  Merc.,  V., 
i.,  1.)— 14.  (1.  c.)-15.  (IdyU.,  iiiv.,  15.)— 16.  (Virg,  Georff.,ii. 
4e3.) 
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mitKxI  through  the  same  aperture.  These  circum- 
stanees  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cm,  showing  the  front  of  a  small  Temple  of  Jupiter, 


taken  from  a  bas-relief  The  term  antepagmentum, 
which  has  been  already  explained,  and  which  was 
applied  to  the  lintel  as  well  as  the  jambs  {anlepag- 
venlum  superius'),  implies  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
ward. This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
and  is  found  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places.  In  some  of 
these  buildings,  as,  for  example,  in  that  called  "  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble  thresh- 
old rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  door,'  so  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  door  was 
in  every  part  behind  the  door-case.  After  the  time 
of  Hippias,  the  street-doors  were  not  permitted  to 
open  outwardly  at  Athens,'  and  hence  hdoivai. 
meant  to  open  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  cKiawa- 
aaaSai  or  i<tic^Kv(Ta(!$at  to  shut  it  on  going  out.  In 
a  single  instance  only  were  the  doors  allowed  to 
open  outwardly  at  Rome  ;  an  exception  was  made 
as  a  special  privilege  in  honour  of  Marcus  Valerius.' 
The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
and  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great  temples, 
surmounted  either  by  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
by  a  cornice  only.  As  this  is  not  shown  in  the  bas- 
relief  above  introduced,  an  actual  doorway,  viz., 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  is  here 
added.  Above  the  lintel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above  this  a  project- 
ing cornice,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  console, 
which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lintel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  {corona  summa')  co- 
incided in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  pronaos,  so  that  the  doorway,  with 
its  superstructure,  was  exactly  equal  in  height  to 
the  columns  and  the  Antjb.  This  superstruction 
was  the  hyperthyrum  of  Vitruvius,'  and  of  the  Greek 
architects  whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut 
Bhows  one  of  the  two  consoles  which  support  the 
cornice  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  that  temple,  which  is  now 
in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
object  here  delineated  is  called  oif  ru  mepBipa. 
Other  Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius,'  are 


1.  (Mon.  Matt.,  V.,  iii..  Tab.  39.)— 2.  (VitniT.,  iv.,  6,  1.)— 3. 
(Gell's  Pompeiana,  2d  ser.,  i.,  p.  144.) — 4.  (Becker,  Chariklea, 
i.,  p.  189,  200.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Poplic— Schneider  in  Vitruv.,  It.,  6, 
6.)-6.  (VitrUT.,  iT.,  6,  1.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (iv.,  6,  4  ) 


parolis  and  ancon,  literally  a  "side-ear"  and  "an 
elbow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in  this 
situation,  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer,'-  Hesiod,'  and  He- 
rodotus' use  the  term  mcpBvpov,  or  its  diminutive 
iizepdvpiov,  to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part 
of  the  hyperthyrum  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  above  repre- 
sented, or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  senti- 
ment, like  the  celebrated  "  Know  thyself"  upon  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  foris  or  vaha,  and  in 
Greek  aavl^,  K^iaiac,  or  ^vperpov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the  in- 
stances already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used  in 
the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  of 
the  folding  doors  only,  as  in  the  phrase  foris  crepuit, 
which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plautus,  and  describes 
the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal  doors  of 
houses  were  bivalve  ;*  hence  we  read  of  "  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  a  bedchamber"  {fores  cubiculi ;'  aavi- 
Sec  CT  dpapvlai ;"  niXai  SinXal''),  But  in  every  case 
each  of  the  two  valves  was  wide  enough  to  allov/ 
persons  to  pass  through  without  opening  the  other 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  dou- 
ble, so  as  to  fold  hke  our  window-shutters  {duplices 
complicabilesque').  The  mode  of  attaching  doors  to 
the  doorway  is  explained  under  the  article  Cardo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are  ali 
of  marble  or  of  bronze ;  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  common  material,  have  perish- 
ed. The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii'  is  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivots,  whicl. 
were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in  sockets  o' 
the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet  9  inches 
wide,  ii  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front  to  resem 
ble  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and  it  wa? 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain.  Thf 
beautifully-wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  (see  p. 
457)  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  stone  doors,, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sideway* 


1.  (Od.,  Tii.,  90.)— 2.  (Scut.,  271.)— 3.  (i.,  179.)-4.  (GeU'» 
Pompeiaaa,  2d  ser.,  i.,p.  166.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octay.,  82.— Q.  Cult, 
v.,  6.)— 6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xxiii.,  42.)— 7.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1261.) 
—8.  (Isid.,  Orij.,  XT.,  7.)— 9.  (Mazois,  Ruines  de  Pompii,  torn, 
i.,  pi.  lii.,  fig.  4.) 
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In  grooTes.  Doors  of  bronze  are  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.'  The  doors  of  a  supposed  tem- 
ple of  Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  material. 
Mr.  Donaldson"  has  represented  them  as  filling  up 
Ihe  lower  part  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co- 
ra, as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  him.  The  four  panels  are  surrounded  by  rows 
of  small  circles,  marking  the  spots  on  which  were 
fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  similar  to  those  which  are 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Bulla,  and 
which  served  both  to  strengthen  and  to  adorn  the 
doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors  were  sometimes 
overlaid  with  gold,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem  .'  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with 
Ihe  most  exquisite  carving.'  Those  in  the  Temple 
i)f  Minerva  at  Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero'  to  have 
exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious  and  beautiful 
workmanship  executed  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivory. 
"  It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  "  how  many  Greeks 
have  left  writings  descriptive  of  the  elegance  of 
these  valves  "  One  of  the  ornaments  was  "  a  most 
beautiful  Gorgon's  head,  with  tresses  of  snakes," 
probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sculptures  upon  the  valves  themselves, 
the  finest  statues  were  sometimes  placed  beside 
them,  probably  at  the  base  of  the  antepagmenta,  as 
in  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samos.'  In 
the  fancied  palace  of  Alcinous,'  the  door-case,  which 
was  of  silver,  with  a  threshold  of  bronze,  included 
folding- doors  of  gold  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver,  guarded  the  approach,  probably  disposed 
like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. As  luxury  advanced  among  the  Romans, 
metal  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  doors  of 
the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence  the  quaestor  Sp. 
Carvilius  reproved  Camillus  for  having  his  cham- 
ber doors  covered  with  bronze  (^arata  ostia?). 

A  lattice- work  is  to  be  observed  above  the  bronze 
doors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson  having 
introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  especially  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  is  filled  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented.  Vitruvius'  calls  it  the  hypatrum,  and 
his  language  impli^  that  it  was  commonly  used  in 
temples. 

The  folding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have  an  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  {claustra ;"  obiccs)  com- 
monly consisted  in  a  bolt  {pessulus ;  jiavdakoi,  (caro- 
^CTf,  KXcWpov,  Att.  Kl^Spov")  placed  at  the  base  of 
each  foris,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  sill  to  receive  it  {TrvBft^v").  The 
Pompeian  doorways  show  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  ;"  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
number  "  the  bolts,"  or  "  both  the  bolts"  of  a  door." 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Naples." 

By  night  the  front  door  of  the  house  was  farther 
secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  {sera,  repagula,  fiox^oc)  placed  across  it, 
nnd  inserted  into  sockets  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way." Hence  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  bar 
(rov  fioxMv  nafji'Kpcpew)  in  order  to  open  the  door 


I.  (Herod.,  i,,  179.— Plin.,  11.  N.,  xiiiv.,  7.)— 2.  {Collection 
of  Doorways  from  Ancient  Buildings,  London,  1833,  pi.  21.) — 
S.  (1  KinKS,vi.,32-35.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,vui.,705.— Virg.,  Georg., 
iii.,  26.— Id.,  jEn.,  vi.,  20-33.)— 5.  ( Ven-.,  II.,  iv.,  56.)— 6.  (Cic, 
Verr.,  II.,  i.,  23.)— 7.  (Od.,  vii.,  83-94.)— 9.  (Plin.,1.  c.)— 9.  (iv., 
«,  1.)— 10.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  I.,  vi.,  17.)— 11.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr., 
1262,  1287,  1291.)  — 12.  (Soph.,  (Ed.,  Tyr.,  1261.)— 13.  (GeU, 
Pompeiima,  2d  sor.,  i.,  p.  167.)— 14.  (Plant.,  AUl.,  I.,  ii.,  26.— 
Cure,  I.,  ii.,  60-70.— Soph.,  U.  cc— Callim.  in  ApoU.,  6.)— 15. 
(Mazois,  R-iincs  de  PompCi,  t.  i.,  partie.  2,  pi.  vii.) — 16.  (Featus, 
■  V  Adserore. — Ovid,  Amor.,  i.,  o,  24-56.) 
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(re«rare).'  Even  chamber  doors  were  secnred  m 
the  same  manner'  (cubiculi  obseratis  forihu') ;  and 
here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  as 
a  farther  security,  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts  (tXj- 
0pa  cvjiT^epaivovTet  /i6x?.oic*).  To  fasten  the  dooi 
with  the  bolt  was  janua  pessulum  obdere,  with  the 
bar  januam  obserare.^  At  Athens  a  jealous  husband 
sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  door  of  the 
women's  apartment.'  The  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  sometimes  covered  with  a  curtain.    (Yid.  Ve- 

LDM.) 

In  the  Odyssey,'  we  find  mention  of  a  contrivance 
for  bolting  or  unbolting  a  door  from  the  outside, 
which  consisted  in  a  leathern  thong  (i/id;)  inserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  loop, 
ring,  or  hook  (KXeig,  /tXjjif),  which  was  the  origin 
of  keys,  capable  of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to 
move  it  in  thp  I'lanner  required.  The  bolt,  by  the 
progress  of  nupruvement,  was  transformed  into  a 
lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii (vid.  Clavis).  and  those  attached  to  rings,' 
prove  that  among  the  polished  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  art  of  the  locksmith  {K?.eiSoTzoi6()  approached 
very  nearly  to  its  present  state.' 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  hnairamip. 
Herodotus"  tells  a  story  of  a  captive  who,  having 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to  the  rings  on 
the  doors  with  both  his  hands.  This  appendage  to 
the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt  and  very  hand- 
some, was  also  called,  on  account  of  its  foira,  api- 
Koc  and  Kopuvri,  t.  e.,  a  "  circle"  or  "  crown  ;'"  and, 
because  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  jiojTTpov."  The  term  Kopa^,  "  a  crow,""  prob- 
ably denoted  a  knocker  more  nearly  approaching 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  of  its  neek'and 
head.  The  lowest  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  shows 
a  richly-ornamented  epispaster  from  the  collection 
at  Naples.  That  with  a  lion's  head  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  m 
the  collection  at  Ince-Blundell,  near  Liverpool.  Th9 
third  figure  is  from  the  Neapolitan  Museum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  privat* 


1.  (Theophrast.,  Char.,  16.  —  Plutarch,  Pelop.,  p.  517,  ed. 
Stcph.— Plant.,  Cist.,  hi.,  18.— Ovid,  Met.,  v.,  120.)— 2.  (Helio- 
dor.,vi.,  p.  281,  ed.  Comm.l— 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  ix.) — 4.  (Eurip., 
Orcst.,  1546,  1566.— Id.,  Iph.  Aul.,  345.— Id.,  Androm.,  952.)— 
5.  (Ter.,  Eun.,  iii.,  5,  55.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  6,  26.— Id.,  Heaut.,  ii.,  3, 
37.)— 6.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  422.  —  Menand.,  p.  185,  ed.  Mem.) 
—7.  (i.,442;  iv.,  802  ;  iii.,  6,46-50.)— 8.  (Gorl«i,  Dactyhoth^ 
42,  205-209.)  — 9.  (AchiU.,  Tat.,  ii.,  19.)  — 10.  (vi.,  91.)  — U 
(Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  441.— Id.  ib,,  vii.,  90.)— 12.  (Harpocrat.,  9.  v.- 
Xen.,  Hellon.,  vi.,  4,  «  36.)— 13,  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  168.) 
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house  of  a  superior  description,  there  was  a  passage 
leading  to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
called  vestihulum}  and  Trpodvpov.^  It  was  provided 
with  seats."  It  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch 
{vid.  Camera),  which  was  supported  by  two  pillars,* 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  sculptures.'  Here 
persons  waited  who  came  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house.'  In  the 
vestibule  was  placed  the  domestic  altar.  (Vid.  Ara, 
p.  78.)  The  Athenians  also  planted  a  laurel  in  the 
came  situation,  beside  a  figure  designed  to  represent 
Apollo  ;'  and  statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more 
frequent,'  being  erected  there  on  the  principle  of 
setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief 

The  DoNAEiA  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  Ant^e,  but  likewise  from  the 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples,"  as  well  as 
of  palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples."  Victors  in  the  games  sus- 
pended their  crowns  at  the  door  of  a  temple."  In 
like  manner,  persons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle."  Stags'  horns  and  boars'  tusks  were,  on 
the  same  principle,  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  individuals 
who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase.  Owls 
and  other  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon  the 
doors  as  in  modern  times.'*  Also  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors 
of  temples,  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites  or  the  expression  of  public  thanksgiving, 
being  composed  in  each  case  of  productions  suited 
to  the  particular  divinity  whom  they  were  intended 
to  honour.  In  this  manner  the  corona  spicea  was 
suspended  in  honour  of  Ceres."  Bay  was  so 
used  in  token  of  victory,  especially  at  Rome,"  where 
it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Coeona  Civica  on 
the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace"  {laureatis  foribus^'). 
The  doors  of  private  houses  were  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way,  and  with  different  plants,  according  to 
the  occasion.  More  especially  in  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  either  bay  or  myrtle  was  placed  about 
the  door  of  the  bridegroom."  Catullus,  in  describing 
an  imaginary  marriage,  supposes  the  whole  vesti- 
hulum to  have  been  tastefully  overarched  with  the 
branches  of  trees."'  The  birth  of  a  child  was  also 
announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door,"  and  a  death 
was  indicated  by  cypresses,  probably  in  pots,  placed 
in  the  vestihulum."  In  addition  to  trees,  branches, 
garlands,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  some- 
times displayed  lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 
of  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  grati- 
tude and  joy.""  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrument- 
al, was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestihulum, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house  or  to  one  of  his 
family." 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice  the 
Spartans  gave  "by  shouting ;  the  Athenians  and  all 
other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  descri- 
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35,  140.)— 3.  (Herod.,  vi.,  35.)— 4.  (Servius  in  Virj.,  ^n.,  ii., 
469.)— 5.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  vii.,  181.— Juv.,  vii.,  126.)— 6.  (Gell., 
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bed,  but  more  commonly  by  rapping  with  the  knucfr 
les  or  with  a  stick  (upoitiv,  KottTav^).  In  the  hou- 
ses of  the  rich,  a  porter  (janitor,  custos,  ■8vpup6c\ 
was  always  in  attendance  to  open  the  door."  He 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave,'  and  was  chain- 
ed to  his  post.*  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en- 
trance, a  dog  was  universally  kept  near  it,  being 
also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall ;'  and  in  ref- 
erence to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave  Canem, 
ei?,a6ov  rrjv  Kvva,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  occurs  in  "  ti'e 
house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at  Pompeii,  where  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  the  pavement.'  Instead  of -this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE.'  The  appropri- 
ate name  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immediately 
behind  the  door  {4vpui>^),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  {cella,  or  cellula  janitoris,'  -dvpa 
pelov^'), 

*IASIO'NE  {iacnavn),  a  plant,  which  Cassalpinus 
and  Bauhin  suggest  is  the  Aquilegia  or  Columbine. 
Stackhouse  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  Convol- 
vulus sepium,  but  Adams  doubts  the  authority  on 
which  he  founds  this  opinion." 

*IASPACHA'TES  (WKaxarjig),  the  Jasper-ag- 
ate of  modern  mineralogists,  a  stone  in  which  jas- 
per is  associated  with  agate.     {Vid.  Achates.)" 

*IASPIS  (laffTTjf),  Jasper,  the  laspis  of  Werner, 
Quartz  Jaspe  of  Haiiy,  and  Jasper  of  Jameson 
laspis,  says  Phny,  is  green,  and  often  translucent : 
"  What  we  call  Jasper,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  is  of 
almost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
ancient  laspis  may  have  comprehended  certain  va- 
rieties of  green  jasper  ;  and  since  agate  and  jasper 
are  closely  connected,  and  pass  into  each  other,  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  varieties  of  agate  also 
classed  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  truth  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description 
of  jasper  could  be  applied ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  fs  evident  that  several  different  minerals 
were  comprehended  under  a  single  name."  "  The 
Jasper,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  a  semi-pellucid 
stone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grain  and  texture 
with  the  agates,  but  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
elegant  a  polish,  nor  does  it  approach  so  near  to  trans- 
parency. Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  is  spot- 
ted or  clouded  with  several  others,  as  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  red,  and  white.  The  Heliotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  is  of  this  kind,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  the  Oriental  Jasper."" 

lATRALIPTA,  lATRALIPTES,  or  lATROA- 
LIPTES  ('IfflTrpoAfOTT^f),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  physician  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  medical  science  called  latraliplice. 
The  name  is  compounded  of  larpoc;  and  dAci^u,  and 
signifies  literally  a  physician  that  cures  by  anointing. 
According  to  Pliny,"  they  were  at  first  only  the 
slaves  of  physicians,  but  afterward  rose  to  the  rank 
of  physicians  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  the  aliptae.     (Vid.  Aliptze.)     The  word 
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occurs  in  Paulus  ^gineta,'  Celsus,'  and  other  med- 
ical writers. 

lATRALIPTICE  (^laTpaXciimufi)  was  that  part 
of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  which  had  for  its 
object  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health  by 
gymnastics  and  different  kinds  of  bodily  exercises, 
including  unctions  and  frictions.  It  was,  according 
to  Pliny,^  first  practised  by  Prodicus.  (Vid.  Gym- 
NASIDM,  p.  484.) 

lA'TROS.     (Vid.  Medicus.) 

lATROSOPHlSTA  (,'laTpo(70(liiarvs),  an  ancient 
medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according  to  Du 
Cange')  one  who  both  taught  medicine  and  also 
practised  it  himself;  as  the  ancients  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  SidacmaXinri  and  Ipyan^,  the  art 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the 
practice.'  Eunapius  Sardianus'  calls  them  Hi/aiai- 
^ihovg  "kiyuv  rz  aal  iroielv  iarpiK^v.  The  word  is 
somewhat  varied  in  different  authors.  Socrates' 
calls  Adamantius  laTpiKiJv  TiSycjv  ao(jiiaTjj^.  Steplia- 
nus  Byzantinus'  mentions  tuv  iarpuv  mfiaT^c : 
Callisthenes  (quoted  in  Du  Cange),  larpbg  aofiariii : 
and  Theophanes'  ao^Lm^g  r^f  iaTpLKTjg  e-nbaTTjfiflg. 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
e.  g.,  Magnes,'"  Cassius,  the  author  of  "  Quaestiones 
Medicae  et  Naturales,"  and  others. 

*IBE'RIS  (iCiipi;),  a  species  of  Pepperwort,  now 
called  Lepidium  Iberis.  The  chapter  of  Dioscorides 
on  the  Jberis  is  most  probably  spurious." 

*IBIS  (ifi(f),  the  Ibis,  a  bird  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  Two  species  of  it  are  described  by  He- 
rodotus and  Aristotle,  but  there  has  been  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  identifying  these  two.  "  Dr.  Trail 
informs  me,"  says  Adams,  "  that,  having  compared 
the  skeletons  of  the  mummy-bird  and  of  the  Ibis 
rdigiosa,  he  found  them  identical.  It  is  the  Tan- 
talus Mthiopicus  of  Latham.  The  other  Ibis  of  He- 
rodotus would  appear  to  be  the  stork.""  The  Ibis 
is  as  large  as  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  black.  The 
last  wing-coverts  have  elongated  and  slender  barbs, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus 
cover  the  end  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  black,  as  well  as  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  In  the  young  subject,  however,  this 
part  is  covered,  at  least  on  its  upper  face,  with 
small  blackish  plumes.  "  It  is  only  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Bruce's  Travels,"  observes  Griffith,  "that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the 
genus  to  which  we  would  refer  the  bird  which  was 
so  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
they  used  to  embalm  after  its  death.  The  Ibis  of 
Perault  and  Buffon  has  since  been  recognised  for  a 
tantalus ;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw  ;  and  that  of  M  ad- 
let  (Pharaoh's  chicken ;  Rachamah  of  the  Arabs)  for 
a  vulture,  Vultur  Perenoptcrus,  L.  But  Bruce  found 
in  Lower  .^Ethiopia  a  bird  which  is  there  named 
Abou-hannes  (Father  John),  and,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  he  recognised  it  to 
be  the  true  black  and  white  Ibis,  with  reflections  on 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Men- 
gel  or  Abou-mengel  (Father  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fact  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  M. 
Cuvier,  by  an  examination  of  mummies  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Colonel  Grobert  and  M.  Geoffroy, 
and  from  other  mummies  by  M.  Savigny,  who  also 
found  in  Egypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  in  the  living  state.  M. 
Cuvier's  memoir  on  the  subject  was  first  inserted 
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in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Museum  ;  and  in  th( 
'  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  M.  Savigny  has  published  a 
natural  and  mythological  history  of  the  same  bird 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mummy  of  an  Ibis 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  and  scales  ol 
serpents,  concluded  that  these  birds  in  reality  fed 
upon  those  reptiles.  M.  Savigny  having  never 
found  any  in  the  stomach  of  such  individuals  of  the 
present  time  as  he  dissected,  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  substantia- 
ted by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  the 
Ibis,  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  farther  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  stated  by 
the  baron,  but  he  observes  that  it  is  an  isolated  one, 
and  that  the  learned  professor  does  not  specify  the 
exact  position  of  the  debris  of  serpents  of  which  he 
speaks.  M.  Savigny  adds,  first,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus,  before  the  Egyptians  proceeded  to  em- 
balm an  Ibis,  they  removed  the  intestines,  which 
were  reputed  to  be  excessively  long  ;  secondly,  that 
he  has  himself  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  parts,  but 
a  multitude  of  the  larvae  or  nymphas  of  insects  of 
different  species ;  thirdly,  that,  moreover,  certain 
species  of  serpents  were  reckoned  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  that  mummies  of  such  serpents  have 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thebes  ;  fourthly, 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  which  were 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  plains  of  Saccara, 
contained,  under  a  general  envelope,  aggregations 
of  different  animals,  whose  debris  alone  were  col- 
lected. We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  remains  of 
serpents  mentioned  by  M.  Cuvier  were  not  yet  di- 
gested, which  would  naturally  be  the  case  under 
the  supposition  that  they  had  not  even  been  intro- 
duced into  the  alimentary  canal. 

"When  we  consider  the  assertions  of  Herodotus 
respecting  the  supposed  service  rendered  to  Egypt 
by  these  birds,  in  delivering  it  from  serpents,  we 
shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  their  an- 
tipathy for  these  reptiles,  which  they  were  said  to 
combat  and  destroy ;  but  their  organization  seemsbut 
little  calculated  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  enter- 
prises of  this  kind.  Besides,  the  animals  which  are 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pernicious  species,  do  so,  not  from 
a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  such 
species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasure  which  they 
experience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  them. 
Tills,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some  weight 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  food  of  animals 
is  always  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  dearth,  which 
dearth  is  never  wantonly  created  by  the  animals 
themselves.  If  serpents  of  any  kind  were  the  nat- 
ural aliment  of  the  Ibis,  instead  of  preventing  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  these  birds 
were  destined  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  lat 
ter  would  rather  follow  them  into  the  places  of  theii 
retreat.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  rec- 
ollection that  sandy  countries  are  the  suitable  hab- 
itats of  serpents,  while  humid  situations  are  best 
adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  fresh  cause  to  re- 
ject the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.  It  could 
not,  indeed,  have  been  received  with  any  great  de- 
gree of  confidence  by  his  countrymen,  since  the  first 
naturalist  of  Greece  has  passed  over  in  silence  the 
antipathy  of  the  Ibis  to  the  serpent,  and  their  sup- 
posed combats.  If  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  he 
had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  mountains  open  on  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  the  fields  covered  with  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  accumulated  bones,  and  instances  these  bones 
as  the  remains  of  reptiles  destroyed  by  the  Ibis,  w  itsa 
they  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Egypt,  it  is 
merely  a  simple  opinion  which  he  gives  upon  a  fact 
which  could  not  have  originated  from  any  such 
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cause  These  immense  debris  of  fishes  and  other 
vertelirated  animals,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
have  been  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  after- 
ward abandoned  by  the  waters,  cannot  possibly  ad- 
mit of  such  an  explication  of  their  origin,  which  is 
truly  ludicrous,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted 
by  this  author  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
credulity  with  which  he  was  prone  to  swallow  pop- 
ular report.  Such  masses,  moreover,  would  not 
have  been  preserved  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
had  they  consisted  merely  of  the  small  bones  of 
reptiles,  incapable  of  making  resistance  against  the 
attacks  of  birds  so  weak  as  the  Ibis. 

"  We  must,  then,  look  for  other  reasons  than  the 
destruction  of  serpents  for  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  admitted  it 
even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited  the  killing 
of  it  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country  where  the 
people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  su- 
perstitious ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should 
have  been  imagined  to  express  with  energy  the 
happy  influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
year  attracts  the  Ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it 
there.  Its  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
inundation  which  annually  triumphs  over  all  the 
sources  of  decay,  and  assures  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  must  have  appeared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 
at  the  head  of  government,  admirably  calculated  to 
make  a  lively  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to  lead  them  to  suppose  supernatural  and  secret  re- 
lations between  the  movements  of  the  Nile  and  the 
sojourn  of  these  inoffensive  birds,  and  to  consider 
the  latter  as  the  cause  of  effects  exclusively  owing 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river.'"  "  The  Ibis  was 
sacred  to  Thoth,  who  was  fabulously  reported  to 
have  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Typhon  under  the  form 
of  this  bird.  It  was  greatly  revered  in  every  part 
of  Egypt ;  and  at  Herm'opolis,  the  city  of  Thoth,  it 
was  worshipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  deity  of  the  place.  Its  Egyptian  name 
was  Hip,  from  which  Champollion  supposes  the 
town  of  Nibis  to  have  been  called,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ma-n-hip  or  'n-hip,  '  the  place  of  the  Ibis.' 
Such  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for 
the  Ibis,  that  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in- 
voluntarily, subjected  the  offender  to  the  pain  of 
death.  So  pure,  in  fact,  did  they  consider  it,  that 
those  priests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  sacred  rites,  fetched  the  water 
they  used  in  their  purifications  from  some  place 
where  the  Ibis  had  been  seen  to  drink  ;  it  being 
observed  of  that  bird  that  it  never  goes  near  any 
unwholesome  and  corrupted  water.  Plutarch  and 
Cicero  pretend,  that  the  use  which  the  Ibis  made 
of  its  bill  taught  mankind  an  important  secret  in 
medical  treatment ;  but  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  not  a 
tube,  and  the  nXv^o/iivriv  iif  iavrijc  is  a  mistake. 
The  form  of  the  Ibis,  when  crouched  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  its  head  under  its  feathers,  or  when 
in  a  mummied  state,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
human  heart ;  the  space  between  its  legs,  when 
parted  asunder  as  it  walks,  was  observed  to  make 
an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  numerous  fanciful  pe- 
culiarities were  discovered  in  this  revered  emblem 
of  Thoth'" 

*ICHNEUiy[ON  {Ixvsuiiuv),  a  well-known  quad- 
ruped of  the  Weasel  kind,  the  Viverra  Ichneumon  of 
naturalists.  It  has  been  long  famous  in  Egypt, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  Rat.  "  If, 
in  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians," observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  "the  various 
living  beings  which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  they  exercise  over  the 


1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  viii.,  p.  513,  &c.) — 2.  {Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Customs,  vol.  ii.,  2d  series,  p.  217,  <fec.> 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  part  which  they  con 
tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  the 
Ichneumon  unquestionably  possessed  more  claims 
than  any  other  animal  to  the  homage  of  that  singu- 
lar people.  It  presented  a  lively  image  of  a  benefi- 
cent power  perpetually  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  those  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  \vhich 
propagate  with  such  terrible  rapidity  in  hot  and 
humid  climates.  The  Ichneumon  is  led  by  its  in- 
stinct, and  obviously  destined  by  its  peculiar  powers, 
to  the  destruction  of  animals  of  this  kind.  Not 
that  it  dares  to  attack  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  the 
larger  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe,  by  open  force,  or 
when  these  creatures  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
development.  It  is  by  feeding  on  their  eggs  that  the 
Ichneumon  reduces  the  number  of  these  intolerable 
pests.  The  Ichneumon,  from  its  diminutive  size 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  formidable 
adversaries.  Nor  is  it  an  animal  of  the  most  deci- 
dedly carnivorous,  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinct 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
utmost  prudence,  it  may  be  seen,  at  the  close  of  day, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  fixing  Its  attention  on  everything  that  strikes 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis- 
covering prey.  If  chance  favours  its  researches,  it 
never  limits  itself  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
its  appetite  :  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within 
its  reach  which  is  too  feeble  to  offer  it  any  effectual 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  taste  it 
proves  the  means  of  destruction  to  so  many  croco- 
diles. That  it  enters  the  mouth  of  this  animal 
when  asleep,  as  Diodorus  gravely  informs  us,  and, 
gliding  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  stom- 
ach, is  as  much  true  as  that  it  attacks  it  when 
awake.  This  is  either  a  fable  which  never  had 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  has 
ceased  in  our  unbelieving  and  less  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  of  the  Ichneumon  is  a  deep  brown, 
picked  out  with  dirty  white.  The  tail  is  termina- 
ted by  a  tuft  of  hairs  entirely  brown.  The  Ichneu- 
mon is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot  four  inches.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eight  inches.'" 
The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  who  lived  in  a  nome  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  modern  district  of  Fayoora.  This 
nome  of  Heracleopolis,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
still  continue,  according  to  Wilkinson,  to  be  the 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  in  question  ;  "  and  it  is 
sometimes  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modern,  as  it  was 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  protect  their  houses 
from  rats.  But,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  they  generally  find  that  the  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  good  derived  from  its  ser- 
vices as  a  substitute  for  the  cat.  Herodotus  says 
little  respecting  the  Ichneumon,  except  that  it  re- 
ceived the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  the  domes- 
tic animals.  But  ^lian  tells  us  that  it  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  that  poison- 
ous reptile.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  .(Elian  relate  the 
manner  in  which  it  attacked  the  asp,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  effect  of  its  poisonous  bite,  ^lian 
says  it  covered  itself  with  a  coat  of  mud,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  the  fangs  of  its 
enemy ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  rolled  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  nose, 
which  alone  remained  exposed,  was  then  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  its  tail,  and  it  thus  commenced 
the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  death  was  inevitable ;  but 
all  the  efforts  of  the  asp  were  unavai^able  against  its 


1.  (Gnffith's  Cuvier,  iA.  ii.,  p.  S92,  <fec.) 
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artificial  coat  of  mail,  and  the  Ichneumon,  attacking 
it  on  a  sudden,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  immedi- 
ately killed  it.  Thus  much  for  the  ancient  story, 
Modern  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  cuirass  of  mud,  the 
Ichneumon  fearlessly  attacks  snakes,  and,  the  mo- 
ment it  perceives  them  raise  their  head  from  the 
ground,  it  seizes  them  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
with  a  single  bite  lays  them  deud  before  it.'" 

*ICTIS  (kTIf).       {Vid.  MUSTELA.) 

IDUS.     {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

IGNOMI'NIA.     {Vid.  Inpamia.) 

IMPERA'TOR.     {Vid.  Impeeium.) 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gaius,^  when  making  a  division 
of  judicia  into  those  quae  legitime  jure  consistunt 
and  those  qus  imperio  continentur,  observes  that 
the  latter  are  so  called  because  they  continue  in 
force  during  the  imperium  of  him  who  has  granted 
them.  This  division  of  judicia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  which  a  judicium  must  be  prose- 
cuted, and  to  the  jurisdictio  of  him  who  had  granted 
them.  Legitima  judicia  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  Rome  or  within  the  first  miliarium, 
between  Roman  citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex. 
By  a  lex  Julia  judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired  un- 
less they  were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six 
months.  All  other  judicia  were  said  imperio  con- 
tineri,  whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits 
before  recuperatores  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a 
peregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first  mil- 
iarium either  between  Roman  citizens  or  peregrini. 
From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there  were  judi- 
cia quae  imperio  continebantur,  which  were  granted 
in  Rome,  which  is  made  clearer  by  what  follows. 
There  was  a  distinction  between  a  judicium  ex 
ege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  upon  a  particular 
ex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum ;  for  instance,  if  a 
man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a  lex,  the  Aquilia, 
for  example,  the  judicium  was  not  legitimum,  but 
was  said  imperio  contineri,  that  is,  the  imperium  of 
the  praeses  or  proconsul  who  gave  the  judicium. 
The  same  was  the  case  if  a  man  sued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  the  judicium  was  before  recuperatores,  or 
there  was  a  peregrinus  concerned.  If  a  man  sued 
under  the  praetor's  edict,  and,  consequently,  not  ex 
lege,  and  a  judicium  was  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
same  was  before  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 
concerned,  it  was  legitimum.  The  judicia  legitima 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero ;'  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  if  he  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Gains  does.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  time  of 
Gains,  so  long  as  a  man  had  jurisdictio,  so  long  was 
he  said  to  have  imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by 
Ulpian*  to  be  either  merum  or  mixtum.  To  have 
the  merum  imperium  is  to  have  "gladii  poleslatem 
ad  animadvertendum  in  facinorosos  homines,"  that 
is,  *'  mixtum  imperium  cui  etiam  jurisdictio  inest." 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  which 
was  incident  to  jurisdictio ;  but  the  merum  or  pure 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  lex.'  The  mixtum 
imperium  was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neces- 
sary for  giving  effect  to  the  jurisdictio.  There 
might,  therefore,  be  imperium  without  jurisdictio, 
but  there  could  be  no  jurisdictio  without  imperium. 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero'  to  be  that  "  sine 
quo  res  militaris  administrari,  tcneri  cxercitus,  helium 
geri  non  potest."  As  opposed  to  potcstas,  it  is 
the  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  state  upon 
an  individual  who  was  appointed  to  command  an 
army.  The  phrases  Consularis  Potestas  and  Con- 
sulaic  Imperium  might  both  be  properly  used;  but 
the  expression  Tribunitia  Potestas  only  could  be 


used,  as  the  tribuni  never  received  the  Imperium. 
In  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  2,  imperium  is  improperly  used. 
A  consul  could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  army 
{attingere  rem  militarem)  unless  he  were  empowered 
by  a  lex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy'  thus : 
"  Comitia  curiata  rem  militarem  continent."  Though 
consuls  were  elected  at  other  comitia,  the  comitia 
curiata  only  could  give  them  imperium.'  This 
was  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  constitution, 
according  to  which  an  imperium  was  conferred  on 
the  kings  after  they  had  been  elected :  "  On  the 
death  of  King  Pompilius,  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata  elected  Tullus  Hostilius  king,  upon  the  ro- 
gation of  an  interrex ;  and  the  king,  following  the 
example  of  Pompilius,  took  the  votes  of  the  populus 
according  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  of  his  im- 
perium."* Both  Numa'  and  Ancus  Marcius,'  the 
successor  of  Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as 
reges,  are  severally  said  "  De  Imperio  sua  legem 
curiatam  tulisse."  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the 
kingly  period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  imperium. 
as  such,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by  Ci- 
cero. It  is  declared  by  modem  writers  to  have 
been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power,  but  these 
writers  have  not  explained  what  they  precisely  mean 
by  the  term  "judicial  power."  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  division  of  imperium,  made  by  the 
jurists,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
republican  period :  there  was  during  the  repubhean 
period  an  imperium  within  the  walls  which  was  in- 
cident to  jurisdictio,  and  an  imperium  without  the 
walls  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata.  There 
are  no  traces  of  this  separation  in  the  kingly  period, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  received  the  impe- 
rium in  its  full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into 
two  parts  belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The 
imperium,  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  tlie 
Republic,  was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage :  it  could  not  be 
held  or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  some- 
times specially  conferred  on  an  individual  for  the 
day  of  his  triumph  within  the  city,  and,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.' 

The  imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  govemoi 
of  a  province  as  for  a  general  who  merely  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  Republic,  as  he  could  not, 
without  it,  exercise  military  authority  {rem  militarem 
attingere).  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  strict  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  constitution,  military  command 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to 
any  office,  and  might  be  held  without  any  other  of- 
fice than  that  of  imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  lex  in  some  cases,  which  may  have  grad- 
ually arisen  from  the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institu- 
tions. Cicero,  in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear,' 
refers  to  a  Corneha  lex,  according  to  which  an  in- 
dividual who  had  received  a  province  ex  senatus 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  imperium  without 
the  formality  of  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  {merum)  of  the  Republic  appears 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exercised 
out  of  the  city ;  (2),  a  power  which  was  specially 
conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata,  and  was  not  incideni 
to  any  ofiice  ;  (3),  a  power  without  which  no  mill 
tary  operation  could  be  considered  as  done  in  th» 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  this  a  no- 
table example  is  recorded  in  Livy,'  where  the  sen- 
ate refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as  commander  be- 
cause he  had  not  received  the  imperium  in  due  form. 

In  respect  of  his  imperium,  he  who  received  it 
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was  slyied  impe.ator:  he  might  be  a  consul  or  a 
proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice,  observes 
Tacitus,'  for  the  soldiers  of  a  victorious  general  to 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  imperator ;  but  in  the 
instance  referred  to  by  Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius allowed  the  soldiers  to  confer  the  title  on  an 
individual  who  had  it  not  already ;  while  under  the 
Republic,  the  title,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  given 
with  the  imperium ;  and  every  general  who  re- 
ceived the  imperium  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
imperator.  After  a  victory  it  was  usual  for  the  sol- 
diers to  salute  their  commander  as  imperator  ;  but 
this  salutation  neither  gave  nor  confirmed  the  title. 
Under  the  Republic,  observes  Tacitus,  there  were 
several  imperatores  at  a  time:  Augustus  granted 
the  title  to  some;  but  the  last  instance,  he  adds, 
of  the  title  being  conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blae- 
sus,  under  Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later 
instances.  The  assumption  of  the  preenomen  of 
imperator  by  Julius  Caesar^  was  a  manifest  usurpa- 
tion. Under  the  Republic  the  title  came  properly 
after  the  name ;  thus  Cicero,  when  he  was  procon- 
sul in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style  himself  M.  T. 
Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term  merely  expressed 
that  he  had  the  imperium.  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
refused  to  assume  the  praenomen  of  imperator ;  but 
the  use  of  it  as  a  prssnomen  became  established 
among  their  successors,  as  we  see  from  the  impe- 
rial coins.  The  title  imperator  sometimes  appears 
on  the  imperial  medals,  followed  by  a  numeral  (VI. 
for  instance),  which  indicates  that  it  was  specially 
assumed  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
victory ;  for,  though  the  victory  might  be  gained  by 
their  generals,  it  was  considered  to  be  gained  under 
the  auspices  of  the  imperator. 

The  term  imperium  was  applied  in  the  republican 
period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
state.  Thus  Gaul  is  said  by  Cicero'  to  have  come 
under  the  imperium  and  ditio  of  the  populus  Ro- 
manus ;  and  the  notion  of  the  majestas  populi  Ro- 
man i  is  said  to  be  "in  imperii  atque  in  nominis 
popuH  Romani  dignitate.'^* 

IMPLU'VIUIM.     {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  516.) 

IMPU'BES.  An  infans  (vid.  Infans)  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impubes,  who  had 
passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any  legal  act 
with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  ;  without  such  auc- 
toritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which  were  for 
his  benefit.  Accordingly,  such  an  impubes,  in  the 
case  of  obligatory  contracts,  could  stipulate  (stipula- 
rj),  but  not  promise  (promittere) ;  in  other  words,  as 
Gains'  expresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound 
by  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  an- 
other without  such  auctoritas.     (Vid.  Infans.) 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  are  infantes  or  infanti  proximi,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  infanti  proximi  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion was  given  to  the  rule  of  law  (henignior  juris  in- 
terprelatio),  by  virtue  of  which  a  pupillus,  who  was 
infanti  proximus,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  one  who  was  pubertati  proximus,  but  this  was 
done  for  their  benefit  only  (propter  ulililatem  eorum), 
and,  therefore,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 
pupillus  might  be  a  loser.'  An  impubes  who  was 
in  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  bind  himself 
even  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  father  ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  pupillus,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
only  allowed  in  respect  of  the  pupillus  having  prop- 
erty of  his  own,  which  a  son  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther could  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded, 
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as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the  pir- 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  impu- 
bes was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it ;  otherwise  he 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  puber- 
tati proximus,  there  was  a  legal  presumption  of  such 
capacity;  but  still,  this  presumption  did  not  exclude 
a  consideration  of  the  degree  of  understanding  of 
the  impubes  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  for  the  act 
might  be  such  as  either  to  be  perfectly  intelligible, 
as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an  act  which  an  impubes  im- 
perfectly understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  fraud.  These  principles  were  applica- 
ble to  cases  of  furtum,  damnum  injuria  datum,  inju- 
ria, and  others  ;  and  also  to  crimes  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  determined  whether  or  not 
guilt  should  be  imputed. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor ;  nor  could 
he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment  was,  as 
a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the  debtor. 
But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impu- 
bes was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss,  he  could 
not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend 
ant  in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor  could 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent.  He 
could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the  auctori- 
tas of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  property  :  if 
he  was  in  his  father's  power,  he  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely under  his  father's  control. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  a  hereditas  with  the 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necessary, 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obhga- 
tions.  But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that 
must  be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor 
nor  a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus, 
and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  age,  incapable  oi 
taking  it  himself  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
the  doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio  :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  tne 
effect  of  cretion  :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply  even 
in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of  words 
was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede  gestio.  In 
the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  father  could 
apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and  the  tutor  on 
behalf  of  his  ward,  without  any  act  being  done  by 
the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquue  the  hereditas  for  his  ward, 
and  a  father  for  his  son,  who  was  in  his  power;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro  herede  gestio  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession  with- 
out the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  for,  though  possession 
of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages  were 
attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  possession, 
possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  it  being  the  animus  possidendi, 
consequently  the  pupillus  could  only  acquire  posses- 
sion by  himself,  and  when  he  had  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  act.  But  with  the  auc- 
toritas of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire  possession  even 
when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of 
possession  by  a  pupillus  was  facilitated,  utilitatis 
causa.  There  was  no  formal  difficulty  in  such  pos- 
session any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 
gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  necessary  for 
words  to  be  used.  Subsequently  the  legal  doctrine 
was  established  that  a  tutor  could  acquire  posses- 
sion for  his  pupillus.' 


1.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  4  20.) 
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With  the  attainment  of  pubertas,  a  person  ob- 
tained the  full  power  over  his  property,  anil  the  tu- 
teki  ceised :  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,'  pubertas,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  the  completion 
of  the  frfurteenth,  and  in  a  female,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the  case  of  a  female, 
it  seems  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  period  of  the  twelve  years,  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  jurists  as  to  the  period  of  fourteen  years. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
was  to  be  determined  by  physical  capacity  {habilu 
corporis),  to  ascertain  which  a  personal  examination 
might  be  necessary  :  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  deter- 
mined the  attainment  of  puberty.'  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  earlier  emperors  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  pubertas  was  attained, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment 
of  puberty,  whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal 
capacity  was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he 
wore  the  toga  praetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  (prcetexta)  at  once  distinguished  him  from 
other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and  though  no  age 
appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony, it  probably  took  place,  as  a  general  rule,  on 
the  feast  which  next  followed  the  completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not  always  the 
time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
praetexta,  he  was  impubes,  and  when  he  assumed 
the  toga  virilis,  he  was  pubes.  Accordingly,  ves- 
ticBps^  was  the  same  as  pubes,  and  investis  or  prae- 
textatus  the  same  as  impubes.*  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis  the  son  who  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts  ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  viriiig  might  be  de- 
ferred. If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  coiUd  not  agree, 
it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani  maintained 
as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age  of  fourteen 
should  be  taken  as  absolutely  determining  the  ques- 
tion, fourteen  being  the  age  after  the  attainment  of 
which  the  praetexta  had  been  generally  laid  aside. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that,  as  the  time  of  puber- 
ty had  never  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  had  depend- 
ed on  free  choice,  some  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  must  be  adopted,  where  free  choice  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  they  adopted  that 
of  the  physical  development  {habitus  corporis).  But, 
though  there  are  allusions  to  this  matter,"  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that  the  completion 
of  fourteen  years  was  established  as  the  commence- 
ment of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation  of  the  rule 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years  appears  to 
be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively,  puberty  was, 
as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained  about  these  ages. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  time  had  been  fixed  ab- 
salutely  at  twelve  by  immemorial  custom,  and  had 
no  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adiipting  the  toga  virilis,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  praetexta  till  they  were  married.  And,  far- 
ther, though  the  pupillaris  tutela  ended  with  females 


1.  (Instit.,  i.,  at.  22.)— 2.  (Gaius,  i.,  196. —  Ulp.,  Frag.,  li., 
t8.)— 3.  (Fcstuj,  s.  V.)— 4.  (Coll.,  T.,  19:  "  Veaticeps.")  —  5. 
(Quinct.,  Inst.  Or.,  iv.,  2.) 
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with  the  twelfth  year,  they  were  from  that  lime  sub. 
ject  to  another  kind  of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon  com- 
pleting his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  completing 
her  twelfth  year ;'  and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dispute  be^ 
tween  the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and 
his  general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts ;  for  the  test 
of  the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make  a 
will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physical 
pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen.' 

INAUGURA'TIO  was  in  general  the  ceromonj 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something  which 
had  bedn  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular,  however, 
it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things  or  persons 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence  the  terms 
dedicatio'  and  consecratio  were  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  inauguiatio.^  The  ceremony  of 
inauguratio  was  as  follows ;  After  it  had  been  decreed 
that  something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods 
by  the  augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  de- 
clare by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  the  gods.*  If  the  signs  observed 
by  .the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  favourable, 
the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and 
the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The  inauguratio 
was,  in  early  times,  always  performed  by  the  au- 
gurs ;  but  subsequently  we  find  that  the  inauguratio, 
especially  that  of  the  rex  sacrificulus  and  of  the 
flamines,  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  college 
of  pontiffs  in  the  comitia  calata.'  But  all  other 
priests,  as  well  as  new  members  of  the  college  of 
augurs,  continued  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  augurs, 
or  sometimes  by  the  augurs  in  combination  with 
some  of  the  pontiffs  ;'  the  chief  pontiff  had  the  right 
to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused  by  the 
augurs,  and  if  he  considered  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes  one  au- 
gur alone  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio,  as  in 
the  case  of  Numa  Pompilius ;'  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  cases  a  newly-appointed  priest  might 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  also  upon  the 
particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired  to  be  inaugu- 
rated.' 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome,  this  inaugura- 
tion of  persons  was  not  confined  to  actual  priests ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was  given 
to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorum,  he  was,  as  sta- 
ted above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  comitia 
calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff  presided.  But  the 
high  republican  magistrates,  nevertheless,  likewise 
continued  to  be  inaugurated,'  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  summoned  by  the  augurs  {condictio,  de- 
nunciatio)  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the  third  day 
after  their  election."  This  inauguratio  conferred 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  the  magistrates,  but  was 
merely  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 


1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  113.— Paulus,  S.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  4,  o.)  —  2.  (SaTJir- 
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gods  to  their  election,  and  gave  them  the  right  to 
take  auspicia ;  and  on  important  emergencies  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  use  of  this  privilege.  At  the 
time  of  Cicero,  however,  this  duty  was  scarcely 
ever  observed.'  As  nothing  of  any  importaijce  was 
ever  introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  con- 
sulting the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read 
of  the  inauguratio  of  the  tribes,  of  the  comitium,  &c. 

INAURIS,  an  Earring ;  called  in  Greek  kvartov, 
because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (oif),  and  kMoBiov, 
because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (/lo- 
66c),  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose." 

Earrings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Oriental 
countries,"  especially  by  the  Lydians,*  the  Per- 
sians," the  Babylonians,'  and  also  by  the  Libyans' 
and  the  Carthaginians.'  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  worn  only  by  females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (xpiKof ')  and 
of  the  drops  (stalagmia}').  The  ring  was  generally 
of  gold,  although  the  common  people  a&o  wore 
earrings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1,  4,  from  the  Eg3rp- 
tian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.    Instead  of 


a  -ing,  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos.  6, 
8.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the  same 
practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops  were 
sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see  Nos. 
2,  7,  8),  and  sometimes  of  pearls"  and  precious 
stones  (Nos.  3,  5,  6).  The  pearls  were  valued  for 
being  exactly  spherical,"  as  well  as  for  their  great 
size  and  delicate  whiteness  ;  but  those  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  called  elenchi,  were  also  much  esteemed, 
being  adapted  to  terminate  the  drop,  and  being  some- 
times placed  two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose." 
In  the  Iliad,"  Juno,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  cap- 
tivating manner,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 
drops  resembling  mulberries."  Pliny  observes" 
that  greater  expense  was  lavished  on  no  part  of  the 
dress  than  on  the  earring.  According  to  Seneca," 
the  earring  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  in 
which  a  couple  of  pearls  are  strung  both  above  and 
below  the  precious  stone,  was  worth  a  patrimony." 
All  the  earrings  above  engraved  belong  to  the 
Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

1.  (Cio.,DeDiviii.,  ii.,  36.)— 2.  (Horn.,  II.,  xiT.,  182.— Hymn 
ii.,  in  Ven.,  0.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  lii.,  1.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  id.,  50.) 
—4.  (Xen.,  Anab,,  iii.,  1,  }  31.)— 5.  (Diod.  Sic,  v.,  45.)  — 6 
(Juv.,  i.,  104.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  vii.,  3.)— 8.  (Plant.,  Poen., 
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tath.,adIoc.)— 16.  (li.,  50.)— 17.  (I.  c.)— 18.  (See  also  De  Vita 
Beala,  17.) 


In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  the  earrings  was 
the  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Auricula  Ornatrix}  The  Venus  de'  Medici,  and 
other  female  statues,  have  the  ears  pierced,  and 
probably  once  had  earrings  in  them.  The  statue 
of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  representing  him  in  female 
attire,  hkewise  had  this  ornament." 
INCENSUS.  (Vid.  Caput.) 
INCESTUM.  If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom 
it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  marry  by  positive  moral- 
ity, he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.'  Such  a  mar- 
riage was,  in  fact,  no  marriage,  for  the  necessaiy 
connubiura  between  the  parties  was  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  rela- 
ted by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren. If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefariae  et  incestas  nuptiae.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even  after 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater- 
al kinsfolk  (e.r  transverse  gradu  cognationis) :  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ;  nor  be- 
tween children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop- 
tion, so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so  long 
as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  between  an 
uncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agrip- 
pina ;  but  there  was  none  between  an  uncle  and  a 
sister's  daughter.  There  was  no  connubium  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  amita  or  matertera  {vid.  Cog- 
NATi);  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socrus,  mirus, 
privigna,  or  noverca.  In  all  such  cases,  when  there 
was  no  connubium,  the  children  had  a  mother,  but 
no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties  ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  relegatio,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near  kins- 
folk was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage.*  In 
the  case  of  adulterium  and  stuprum  between  per- 
sons who  had  no  connubium,  there  was  a  double 
offence  :  the  man  was  punished  with  deportatio, 
and  the  woman  was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  Julia.'  Among  slaves  there  was  no  incestum, 
but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  connu- 
bium among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  legislation 
as  to  incestum :  the  rules  relating  to  it  were  found- 
ed on  usage  (moribus).  That  which  was  stuprum 
was  considered  incestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  connubium.  Inces- 
tum, therefore,  was  stuprum,  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  of  real  or  legal  consanguinity,  and,  in 
some  cases,  affinity.  It  was  not  the  form  of  mar- 
riage between  such  persons  that  constituted  the  in- 
cestum ;  for  the  nuptias  were  incestse,  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexual 
connexion  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is 
said  to  be  contra  fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
religion. 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  ayyoefinn 
or  tyyvBniiv,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  piece  of  domestii; 
furniture,  variously  formed  according  to  the  partie 
ular  occasion  intended ;  made  of  silver,  bronze 
clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  circumstan^ 
ces  of  the  possessor  ;  sometimes  adorned  with  fie 
ures ;  and  employed  to  hold  amphorae,  bottles,  ala 
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baslra,  or  any  other  vessels  which  were  round  or 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  required  a  sep- 
arate contrivance  to  keep  them  erect."  Some  of 
those  used  at  Alexandrea  were  triangular.'  We 
often  see  them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  hy- 
yo6fi«.ai,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Those  on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
wood,  the  one  having  four  feet,  the  other  six ;  they 
were  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a 
broad  earthenware  ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a 
Grecian  amphora. 


INCORPORA'LES  RES.     {Jii.  Dominium.) 
INCUNA'BULA  or  CUNA'BULA  (mtapyavov), 
swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
to  wash  it ;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  by 
the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its  first  attire. 
>^umetimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied  with  a  gold 
band,  was  used  for  the  purpose ;'  at  other  times  a 
small  purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  brooch*  (jckafiv- 
6iov^).  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common 
cloth  (panni').    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from 


a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Telephus,  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  renders,  in  some 
degree,  more  intelligible  the  fable  of  the  deception 
practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn,  in  saving  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  by  presenting  a  stone  enveloped  in 
swaddling-clothes,  to  be  devoured  by  Saturn  in- 
stead of  his  new-born  child.'  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Lacedaemonian  education  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
children  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.' 

INCUS  {aic/iuv),  an  Anvil.    The  representations 
of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works  of 


1.  (Fostus,  s.  V.  Incitega. — Bekkor,  Anocdot.  Gr.,  245. — Wil- 
kinson, Man.  and  Customs,  ii.,  p.  158,  160,  216,  217.)— 2.  (Alh- 
en.,  v.,  45.J— 3.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.,  121,  128.)— 4.  (Pind., 
Pyih.,  iv.,  114.)— 5.  (Longus,  i.,  1,  p.  14,  28,  ed.  Boden.)— «. 
(Luke,ii.,  7,  12. — Ezek.,  xvi.,  4,  Vulg. — Compai-e  Horn.,  Hymn. 
mMero.,151,  30fi.— Apnllod.,iii.,  10,  2.— jElian,  V.  U.,  ii.,7.— 
Eurip.,  Ion,  32.— Dion.  Chrys.,  vi.,  203,  ed.  Reiske.— Plaut., 
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art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  formed  like 
that  of  modern  times.  When  the  artist  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  of 
wood  (li.KiJ.66eTov ;"  positis  incudibus') ;  and  when  he 
made  jhe  link  of  a  chain,  or  any  other  object  which 
was  round  or  hollow,  he  beat  it  upon  a  point  pro- 
jecting from  one  side  of  the  anvil.  The  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbolt 


for  Jupiter,  illustrates  these  circumstances  ;  it  is  ta 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  It 
appears  that  in  the  "  brazen  age,"  not  only  the 
things  made  upon  the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself, 
with  the  hammer  and  the  tongs,  were  made  ol 
bronze.'  (Vid.  Malleus.)  At  this  early  period 
anvils  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  being 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  victim.* 

♦INDTCUM  C^vdiicov).  "  Dioscorides  applies  the 
terra  'IvSittdv  to  two  distinct  substances ;  the  one  is 
the  vegetable  pigment  still  called  Indigo,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Indigo 
plant.  Several  species  are  now  cultivated  for  ma 
king  indigo,  but  the  one  from  which  the  ancients 
may  be  supposed  to  have  procured  their  indigo  is 
the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  other  kind  of  indigo 
was,  most  probably,  the  mineral  substance  called 
Indian  Red,  and  which  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oxyda 
of  iron."' 

INDU'SIUM.     O'id.  Tunica.) 

I'NDUTUS.     (Vid.  Amictus,  Tunica.) 

INFATWIS.     (Vtd.  Infamia.) 

INFA'MIA.  The  provisions  as  to  infamia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained in  Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  De  his  qui  notantur  infamia, 
and  in  Cod.  2,  tit.  12,  Ex  quibis  causis  infamia  ir- 
rogatur.  The  Digest  contains'  the  cases  of  infamia 
as  enumerated  in  the  praetor's  edict.  There  are 
also  various  provisions  on  the  subject  in  the  lex 
Julia  MunicipaUs  (B.C.  45),  commonly  called  the 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
any  judicium  publicum,  of  ignominious  (ignominia 
causa)  expulsion  from  the  army,'  of  a  woman  being 
detected  in  adultery,  though  she  might  not  have 
been  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum,  fee. ;  of 
condemnation  for  furtum,  rapina,  injurias,  and  dolus 
malus,  provided  the  offender  was  condemned  in  his 
own  name,  or  provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  a 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  compensation  ;  of  con- 
demnation in  an  action  pro  socio,  tutelae,  mandatum, 
depositum,  or  fiducia,'  provided  the  offender  was 
condemned  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  a  judicium 
contrarium,  and  provided  the  person  condemned 


1.  (Horn.,  n.,  xviii.,  410,  476.— Od,  ^iii.,  274.)— 2.  (Viif., 
JEn.,  tii.,  620.— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  451.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iii.,  433, 434. 
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5.  {Dioscor.,  v.,  107.— Paul.  .ffigin.,.vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 
V.)— 6.  (s.  1.)  — 7.  (Tab.  Heracl.,  i.,  121.)  — 8.  (Compare  tbo 
Edict  with  Cic,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  6.— Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  38,  39,— 
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had  not  acted  with  good  faith.  Infamia  was  also  a 
consequence  of  insolvency,  when  a  man's  bona 
were  possessa,  proscripta,  vendita ;'  of  a  widow 
marrying  within  the  time  appointed  for  mourning ; 
but  the  infamia  attached  to  the  second  husband  if 
be  was  a  paterfamihas,  and  if  he  was  not,  then  to 
his  father,  and  to  the  father  of  the  widow  if  she 
was  in  his  power :  the  edict  does  not  speak  of  the 
infamia  of  the  widow,  but  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  her.  Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  a 
man  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  relation  of  a 
double  marriage  or  double  sponsalia ;  the  infamia 
attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  he  was  not,  to  his  father :  the  edict  here  also 
speaks  only  of  the  man,  but  the  infamia  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  woman.  Infamia  was  a 
consequence  of  prostitution  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  {qui  muliehria  passus 
est) ;  of  lenocinium,  or  gaining  a  living  by  aiding  in 
prostitution  ;'  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an 
actor ;  of  engaging  for  money  to  appear  in  the  fights 
of  the  wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear ; 
and  of  appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  results  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by  the 
person  who  became  infamis,  and  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  any  punishment  for  such  act.  In  some 
cases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation ;  in  oth- 
ers it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
as  such  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  prajtor 
established  the  infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  praetor  made  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  postulatio,'  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  purity  of  his  court.  With  respect  to  the 
postulatio,  he  distributed  persons  into  three  class- 
es. The  second  class  comprehended,  among  oth- 
ers, certain  persons  who  were  turpitudine  notabiles, 
who  might  postulate  for  themselves,  but  not  for 
others.  The  third  class  contained,  among  others, 
all  those  "  qui  edicto  prataris  ut  infames  notantur," 
and  were  not  already  enumerated  in  the  second 
class.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  prae- 
tor to  enumerate  all  the  infames  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  class,  and  this  he  did  in  the 
edict  as  quoted.*  Consistently  with  this,  infamia 
was  already  an  established  legal  condition ;  and  the 
praetor,  in  his  edicts  on  postulation,  did  not  make  a 
claSs  of  persons  called  infames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of  pos- 
tulation those  who  were  infames.  Consequently, 
the  legal  notion  of  infamia  was  fixed  before  these 
edicts. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  infamia  from  the 
nota  censoria.  The  infamia  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have  been  an 
old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases,  though  not 
in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision. 
The  power  of  the  censors  was  in  its  effects  anal- 
ogous to  the  infamia,  but  different  from  it  in  many 
respects.  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  re- 
move a  man  from  the  senate  or  the  equites,  remove 
him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove  him  out  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  suffragium,  by  re- 
ducing him  to  the  condition  of  an  ae'rarius.'  They 
could  also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  op- 
posite to  a  man's  name  in  the  hst  of  citizens,  nota 
censoria  or  subscriptio ;'  and  in  doing  this,  they 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  special  inquiry,  but 
might  follow  general  opinion.  This  arbitrary  mode 
of  proceeding  was,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  censorian  nota  might  be  opposed  by 
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a  colleague,  or  removed  by  the  following  censor^ 
or  by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly 
the  censorian  nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  therein 
it  differed  essentially  from  infamia,  which  was  per- 
petual. 

The  consequences  of  infamia  were  the  loss  ol 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  infamis 
became  an  aerarius,- and  lost  the  suffragium  and 
honores ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  certain 
so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pri- 
vate rights.  Under  the  Empire,  the  infamia  lost 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the  suf 
fragium  was  a  consequence  of  infamia,  but  the  af- 
firmative side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with  such 
reasons  as  may  be  pronounced  completely  conclu- 
sive. It  appears  from  Livy"  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus"  that  the  actores  atellanarum  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  {nee  trilu  ■mmenlur),  nor 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in  other  words, 
such  actors  did  not  become  infames,  like  other  act- 
ors. The  phrase  "  tribu  moveri"  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  cither  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  a 
lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes,  and  so  make 
a  man  an  ajrarius.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been  an  act  of  the 
censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made :  but  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and  a  general  rule  could 
only  operate  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  "  tribii  mo- 
veri,"  as  a  consequence  of  infamia,  must  have  been 
a  removal  from  all  the  tribes,  and  a  degradation  to 
the  state  of  an  ffirarius.' 

The  lex  Julia  Municipalis  does  not  contain  the 
word  infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same  ca- 
ses as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  of 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  persons  who  fall  with- 
in its  terms  from  being  senatores,  decuriones,  con- 
script! of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies  which 
gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate  :  but  it  says  no- 
thing of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  away.  Sa- 
vigny observes  that  there  would  be  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only  the  hono- 
res in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still  allowed 
infames  to  retain  the  suffragium  in  such  towns, 
though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome,  if  we 
consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman  comitia 
was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  municipal  towns 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

Cicero*  speaks  of  the  judicia  fiduciae,  tutelee, 
and  societatis  as  "  summiz  existiniationis  et  pene 
eapitis."  In  another  ovation^  he  speaks  of  the  pos- 
sessio  bonorum  as  a  capitis  causa,  and,  in  fact,  as 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minutio,  how- 
ever, as  already  observed,  affected  only  the  public 
rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  the  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  expression  capitahs 
causa,  apply  to  the  complete  loss  of  citizenship. 
This  change  manifestly  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  public  rights  of  the  citizens  under  the 
Empire  having  become  altogether  unimportant,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminutio,  under  the  Empire, 
applies  solely  to  the  individual's  capacity  for  private 
rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  infamis  was  under  some 
incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before  the 
praetor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him  but 
not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons.  Consequent 
ly,  he  could  not  generally  be  a  cognitor  or  a  procu 
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lator.  Nor  could  a  cause  of  action  be  assigned  to 
him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as  the  cognitor 
or  procurator  of  the  assignor  ;'  but  this  incapacity 
became  unimportant  when  the  cessio  was  effected 
by  the  utiles  actiones  without  the  intervention  of 
a  cognitor  or  procurator.  The  infamis  could  not 
sust^n  a.  popularis  actio,  for  in  such  case  he  must 
be  considered  as  a  procurator  of  the  state.  The 
infamis  was  also  limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  mar- 
riage, an  incapacity  which  originated  in  the  lex  Ju- 
lia.' This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  children 
of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with  liber- 
tini  and  libertinae,  and  also  with  other  disreputable 
persons  enumerated  in  the  lex :  it  also  forbade  all 
freemen  from  marrying  with  certain  disreputable 
women.  The  jurists  made  the  following  change ; 
they  made  the  two  classes  of  disreputable  persons 
the  same,  which  were  not  the  same  before,  and 
they  extended  the  prohibition,  both  for  senators  and 
others,  to  all  those  whom  the  edict  enumerated  as 
infames.  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  did  not 
render  the  marriage  null,  but  it  deprived  the  parties 
to  such  marriage  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage  did  not  release  them 
from  the  penalties  of  celibacy.  A  senatus  consult- 
um,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however,  made  such  mar- 
riage null  in  certain  cases. ^ 

INFAMIA  (GREEK)  (an/ila).  A  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  as  long  as  he  was  not  suf- 
fering under  any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in 
meaning  nearly  answers  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  far 
as  a  person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being  in 
any  way  defined  in  the  laws,*  which  shows  that  the 
idea  connected  with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was 
probably  that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  his 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the  laws, 
no  existence  at  all.  This  atimia,  undoubtedly  the 
only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a  total  one, 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime,  was  generally  also  perpet- 
ual and  hereditary  ;  hence  Demosthenes,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  person  suffering  under  it,  often  uses  the  ex- 
pression Ka6dna^  arifio;,  or  aitXuQ  dn/iuraj.'  A  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  deprived  is  given  by  .zEschines.'  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  oflice  whatever, 
either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any  town 
within  the  dominion  of  Athens  ;  he  could  not  be 
employed  as  herald  or  ambassador ;  he  could  not 
give  his  opinion,  or  speak  either  in  the  public  as- 
sembly or  in  the  senate  ;  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries,  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice  ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.'  The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact,  included 
most  of  those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was 
that  of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  (Xeyttv 
and  jf>u<jieiv).  Hence  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 


forfeited  by  atimia.'  The  service  in  the  Athenit 
armies  was  not  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dntj 
which  a  citizen  had  to  perform  towards  the  state 
but  as  a  right  and  a  privilege  ;  of  which,  therefore,' 
the  atimos  was  likewise  deprived.'  When  we  heai 
that  an  atimos  had  no  right  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  laws  if  he  was  suffering  injuries  from  others, 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  expose  the  atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  former  fellow-citizens,  or  to  enconrag< 
the  people  to  maltreat  him  with  impunity,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  expression  ol  driuoi  tov  iSiXov 
T0( ;'  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do  was  that,  if 
any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos  had  no  right 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  We  have  above 
referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  in 
which  the  children  and  the  property  of  an  atimos 
were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  regards  the  chil- 
dren or  heirs,  the  infamy  came  to  them  as  an  inher- 
itance which  they  could  not  avoid.  {Yid.  Heeeb,  p. 
497.)  But  when  we  read  of  the  property  of  a  man 
being  included  in  the  atimia,  it  can  only  mean  that 
it  shared  the  lawless  character  of  its  owner,  that  is, 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  could 
not  be  mortgaged.  The  property  of  an  atimos  foi 
a  positive  crime,  such  as  those  mentioned  below, 
was  probably  never  confiscated,  but  only  in  the  caso 
of  a  public  debtor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  and 
when  Andocides'  uses  the  expression  uTLfwi,  riaat 
Tu  aa/iara,  ra  Si  xpvf"^'''''-  «;t'«',  the  contrary  which 
he  had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a 
public  debtor.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  have 
been  foreign  to  Athenian  notions  of  justice  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  a  person  who  had  incurred 
personal  atimia  by  some  illegal  act.' 

The  crimes  for  which  total  and  perpetual  atimia 
was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow  :  The  giv- 
ing and  accepting  of  bribes,  the  embezzlement  oi 
public  money,  manifest  proofs  of  cowardice  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  false  witness,  false  accusa- 
tion, and  bad  conduct  towards  parents  :'  moreover, 
if  a  person,  either  by  deed  or  by  word,  injured  or 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  was  performing  the 
duties  of  his  olEce  ;'  if,  as  a  judge,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  partiality  ;°  if  he  squandered  away  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  or  was  guilty  of  prostitntioa.' 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpetual ;  foi  if 
a  person  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it.  A  law, 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes,'"  ordained  that  the  re- 
leasing of  any  kind  of  atimoi  should  never  be  pro- 
posed in  the  public  assembly,  unless  an  assembly 
consisting  of  at  least  6000  citizens  had  previously, 
in  secret  deliberation,  agreed  that  such  might  be 
done.  And  even  then  the  matter  could  only  be 
discussed  in  so  far  as  the  senate  and  people  thought 
proper.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the  Republic 
was  threatened  by  great  danger  that  an  atimos 
might  hope  to  recover  his  lost  rights,  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  atimoi  were  sometimes  restored 
en  masse  to  their  former  rights." 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which,  though  in  its  ex 
tent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  person  subject 
to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect  of  which 
it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of  compeUing  a 
man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was  the  atimia  of 
public  debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athens  who  owed 
money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether  his  debt 


1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  39.)— 2.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  mi.)— 3.  (Saiigny,  Sys- 
tem, &c.,  vol  Ii.) — 4.  (t)cmosth.,  c.  Armtocrat.,  p.  640.) — 5. 
(c.  Meid.,  p.  542.— Id.,  c.  Arislcji;.,  ji.  779. —Id.,  c.  Meid.,  p. 
640.)— ti.  (c.  Timnrch.,  p.  44,  4(i  )— 7.  (Compare  Demosth..  c. 
NoiEr.,  p.  1353  ;  o.  I'lriior,,  p.  739.— De  Lib.  Rliod.,  p.  200.— 
Philipp.,  iii.,  p.  122  ;  c.  Mcid.,  p.  542.— Lysiaa,  c.  Andoc.,  p. 
822.) 
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I.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  715,  717. — .^schin.,  u.  Timarcb., 
p.  54.  Ac— Andocid.,  Do  Mvst.,  p.  36. — Demosth.,  c.  Anditjt., 
p.Ona.  604.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoc.,  p  715.)— 3.  (Plato, Gorg, 
p.  508  )— 4.  (Do  Myst.,  p.  36.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  504.) 
—6.  (Andocid.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  524.— Id.,  Pro 
Megalop.,  p.  200.)— 8.  (c.  Meid.,  p.  543.)— 9.  (Diof.  Laert.,  I., 
ii.,  7.)— 10.  (c.  Timoerat.,  p.  715.)— 11.  (Xen.,  Hellei,.,  ii.,  *, 
4  11.— Andocid.,  1,  c.) 
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aiose  tiovn  a  fine  to  whicli  he  had  been  condemned, 
or  from  a  part  he  had  taken  in  any  branch  of  the 
administration,  or  from  his  having  pledged  himself 
to  the  state  for  another  person,  was  in  a  state  of 
total  atimia  if  he  refused  to  pay  or  could  not  pay 
the  sum  which  was  due.  His  children  during  his 
lifetime  were  not  included  in  his  atimia ;  they  re- 
mained Eiri'n^oj.'  If  he  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
pay  beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
vpas  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold." 
If  the  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  the  atimia  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
of  the  public  debtor,  but  was  inherited  by  his  heirs, 
and  lasted  until, the  debt  was  paid  off."  (Compare 
Hkres,  p.  496.)  This  atimia  for  public  debt  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alcibiades  and  Cimon  ;  but  whether,  in  such 
a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his  children 
were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  uncertain.  If  a  per- 
son living  in  atimia  for  public  debt  petitioned  to  be 
released  from  his  debt  or  his  atiihia,  he  became 
subject  to  hdei^ic ;  and  if  another  person  made  the 
attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited  his  own  prop- 
erty :  if  the  proedros  even  ventured  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  vote,  he  himself  became  atimos.  The 
only,  but  almost  impracticable,  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
lease was  that  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with 
the  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprived 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.*  It  was  called  the 
aTtjila  Kara  irpoara^cv,  because  it  was  specified  in 
every  single  case  which  particular  right  was  for- 
feited by  the  atimos.  The  following  cases  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned:  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a 
public  accuser,  and  afterward  either  dropped  the 
charge  or  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  fa- 
vour of  his  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmae,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atim- 
ia which  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  future,  to 
appear  as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he  had 
given  up.'  If  his  accusation  had  been  a  ypa<l}fi  aat- 
idac,  he  also  lost  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
temples.'  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which 
an  accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
votes,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  what- 
ever. Such  was  the  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 
fore the  first  archon  respecting  the  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses  '  In  other  cases  the 
accuser  was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000 
drachmae,  without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.^ 
But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
observed.'  Andocides  mentions  some  other  kinds 
of  partial  atimia,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
temporary  application  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war ;  and  the  passage'"  is  so  obscure  or  cor- 
rupt, that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any 
certainty."  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man's  hfe. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  law  were  also  atimoi'"  (conjpare  Heres,  p. 
497) ;  but  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  atimia  is 
unknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
fabouring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
which  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  immediately  be 


I.  (Semosth.,  c.  Theocrin.,  p.  1322.)  — 2.  (Amlocid.,  1.  c. — 
Demosth.,  c.  Nicostrat.,  p.  1255  ;  c.  Neier.,  p.  1347.)  —  3.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  603. — Compare  Bijckh,  Piibl.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  ii.,  p.  126.)— 4.  (Andocid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  17  and  36.)— 5. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Aristo^.,  p.  803.— Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Awpoji/  ypaipfj.) 
-6.  (Andocid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  17.) — 7.  (Meier,  De  Bon.  Damnat., 
p  133.>— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  53.)— 9.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ 
of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  112,  *c.)— 10.  (De  Myst.,  p.  36.)— 11.  (Wach- 
smmh,  Hellen.  Alte-th.,  ii.,  1,  p.  247,  &c.)  — 13.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Anst  e..  D.  779.) 
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subjected  to  airayay^  or  IvSei^ic :  and  if  his  trans. 
gression  was  proved,  he  might,  without  any  farther 
proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta  witii 
atimia  are  not  so  well  known  ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pub 
lie  opinion,  whether  a  person  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not.  In  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  the  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  of  a  full 
citizen  (6/zoioc').  It  was,  however,  a  positive  law, 
that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  con- 
tribution towards  the  syssitia,  lost  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.'  The  highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upon 
the  coward  (jpiaa^)  who  either  deserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without  the  rest  of 
the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  the  battle  of 
Thermopylas,'  though  in  this  case  the  infamy  itself, 
as  well  as  its  humiliating  consequences,  were  man- 
ifestly the  mere  effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  person  labouring  under  it  distinguished 
himself  by  some  signal  exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off 
the  stain  from  his  name.  The  Spartans  who  in 
Sphaeteria  had  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them 
of  their  claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  thorn  in- 
capable of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale. 
Afterward,  however,  they  recovered  their  rights.' 
Unmarried  men  were  also  subject  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  infamy,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  age,  were  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  certain  festi- 
vals, and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignominies  of  an  old 
bachelor.'  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  painful  restrictions,  yet  his  con- 
dition cannot  be  called  outlawry ;  it  was  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even  the  atimia 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos,  for  we  find  him 
still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al- 
ways in  a  manner  which  made  his  infamy  manifest 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  Tare  Atlico,  Amstelod., 
1835. — Wachsmuth,  Hellen  ilterth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  243, 
&c. — Meier,  De  Bonis  Damned.,  p.  101,  &c. — Schu- 
mann, De  Comit.  Ath.,  p.  67,  iScc,  transl. — Hermann, 
Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  ^  124  -Meier  und  Schomann, 
Att.  Proc,  p.  563.  On  the  Spartan  atimia  in  par- 
ticular, see  Wachsmuth,  ii.,  1,  p.  358,  &;c. — MiiUer, 
Dor.,  iii.,  10,  ^  3.) 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA  In  the  Rom  an  law  there 
were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal  acts  . 
1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  during  which  time  persons  were  call 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  fari  non  possunt.  2.  The  sec 
ond  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the 
end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  ihe 
person  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per- 
sons were  defined  as  those  qui  fari  possunt.  The 
persons  included  in  these  first  two  classes  were  im- 
puberes.  3.  The  third  period  was  from  the  end  ol 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  during  which  period  persons  weve  ado- 
lescentes,  adulti.  The  persons  included  in  these 
three  classes  were  minores  xxv.  annis  or  annorum, 
and  were  often,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  minorea 


1.  (Xeo.,  De  Rep.  Laced.,  x.,  7.— Id.  ih.,  iii.,  3.)— 2.  (Aristut., 
Poht.,  li.,  6,  p.  60,  ed.  GiittUnj .)  —  3.  (Herod.,  vii.,  231.)— 4 
(Thucyd.,  v.,  M.)-5.  (Plut.,  i  [  isU.,  30.— MiiUer,  Dorian^i,  it. 
4,  ^  3) 
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only  (vid.  Cvm  toe)  j  and  the  persons  included  in 
the  third  and  fourtli  class  were  puberes.  4.  The 
fourth  period  was  from  the  age  of  twenty-five,  du- 
ring which  persons  were  majores. 

The  term  impubes  comprehends  infans,  as  all  in- 
fantes are  impuberes,  but  all  impuberes  are  not 
infantes.  Thus  the  impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes  :  infantes,  or  those  under  seven  years 
of  age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally 
understood  by  the  term  impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
general  name  for  all  impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.' 

The  conimencement  of  pubertas  was  the  com- 
mencement of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  pubertas,  a  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal  act 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule  was 
made  for  those  impuberes  who  had  property  of  their 
own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to  impuberes 
who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father.  Now  the  age 
of  pubertas  was  fixed  as  above  mentioned,  on  the 
supposition  that  persons  were  then  competent  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  acts,  and  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed  because  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which  might  apply  to  all 
cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  when 
a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  puberty  (pubertati 
proxiraus),  and  had  not  yet  attained  it,  he  might 
have  sufiicient  understanding  to  do  many  legal  acts. 
Accordingly,  a  person  who  was  proximus  pubertati 
was  in  course  of  time  considered  competent  to  do 
certain  legal  acts  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ; 
but,  to  secure  him  against  fraud  or  mistake,  he 
could  only  do  such  acts  as  were  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. This  relaxation  of  the  old  law  was  ben- 
eficial both  to  the  impubes  and  to  others  ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  its  being  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  of 
time,  it  was  of  little  practical  use,  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  extended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  longer  period 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  still  with  the  same 
limitation  :  the  impubes  could  do  no  act  to  his  prej- 
udice without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  'was, 
however,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  determined  that  such  limited  capa- 
city to  do  legal  acts  should  commence  with  the  ter- 
mination of  infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that 
period  after  which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a 
tutor,  is  capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infans  properly  means  qui  fari  non  potest ;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated  fari  potest,  was 
not  infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain  legal 
acts.  The  phrase  qui  fari  potest  is  itself  ambigu- 
ous ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did  not  limit 
it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words,  which  a 
child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  possesses,  but 
they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development;  and,  accordingly,  the  expression  qui 
fari  potest  expressed  not  only  that  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development  which  is  shown  by  the  use  of  in- 
telligible speech,  but  also  a  capacity  for  legal  acts  in 
which  speech  was  required.  Thus  the  period  of  in- 
fantia was  extended  beyond  that  which  the  strict  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  ter- 
mination was  fixed  by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  as  appears  by  numerous  passages.' 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  proxi- 
mus infantiae  or  infanti,'  are  used  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  signify  respectively  one  who  is  near  attain- 
ing pubertas,  and  one  who  has  just  passed  the  limit 
of  infantia.'    {Vid.  Impubes.) 

INFE'RIiE.     (Fid.  FuNus,  p.  462.) 

INFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 


I.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  10,  s.  239.)— 2.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  7,  s.  I  ;  23,  tit. 
«,  I.  14.— Cod.  6,  tit.  SO,  8.  18.— Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.,  i.,  1.— Isi- 
lorus,  Orig-.,  xi.,  2.)— 3.  (Gaius,  iii.,  109.)— t.  (Saviguy,  System. 
4es  heut.  K.  E.,  vol.  ni.) 
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was  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  of  a 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna- 
ment on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacrifi- 
cing it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  {vid.  Vitta)  to 
the  head  of  the  victim,'  and  also  of  the  priest,  more 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana.' 
The  "  torta  infula"  was  worn  also  by  the  vesta? 
virgins.'  Its  use  seenqs  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lock  of  wool  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii.  ( Vid. 
Apex).  At  Roman  marriages,  the  bride,  who  car- 
ried wool  upon  a  distatT  in  the  procession  {md.  Fu- 
ses, p.  465),  fixed  it  as  an  infula  upon  the  door-case 
of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  house.* 

INGE'NUI,  INGENUITAS.  According  to  Gai- 
us," ingenui  are  thope  free  men  who  are  bom  free. 
Consequently,  freedmen  (libertini)  were  not  ingenui, 
though  the  sons  of  libertini  were  ingenui ;  nor  could 
a  hbertinus  by  adoption  become  ingenuus.'  If  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancilla)  was  pregnant,  and  was  manu- 
mitted before  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  such  child 
was  born  free,  and  therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  oth- 
er cases,  also,  the  law  favoured  the  claun  of  free 
birth,  and,  consequently,  of  ingenuitas.'  If  a  man's 
ingenuitas  was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a  ju- 
dicium ingenuitatis." 

The  words  ingenuus  and  libertinus  are  often  op- 
posed to  one  another ;  and  the  title  of  freeman  (li- 
ber), which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is  some- 
times hmited  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus  (liber  el 
ingenuus').  According  to  Cincius,  in  his  work  on 
Gomitia,  quoted  by  Festus,'"  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patrieii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goetthng  to  mean  that  gen- 
tiles were  originally  called  ingenui  also  :  a  manifest 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  If  this  passage 
has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  originally  the 
name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the  word  patricius 
was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth. 
This  remark,  then,  refers  to  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Roman  citizens  except  patrich;  and  the 
definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had  then  been  in  use, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  patricius. 
But  the  word  ingenuus  was  introduced,  in  the  sense 
here  stated,  at  a  later  time,  and  when  it  was  want- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  citizen  ly  birth, 
merely  as  such.  Thus,  in  the  speech  of  Ajipius 
Claudius  Crassus,"he  contrasts  with  persons  of  pa- 
trician descent,  "Unus  Quiritium  quilibet,  duobus  in- 
genuis  ortus."  Farther,  the  definition  of  gentilis 
by  Scaevola  {vid.  Gexs,  p.  408)  shows  that  a  man 
might  be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might 
be  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  and  this  is  consistent 
with  Livy."  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to  be 
as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to  take 
it,  the  proposition  is  this  :  All  (now)  ingenui  com- 
prehend all  (then)  patrieii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  Empire,  ingenuitas,  or  the  jura  in- 
genuitatis,  might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial  favour; 
that  is,  a  person  not  ingenuus  by  birth  was  made 
so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman  who  had 
obtained  the  jus  annulorum  aureorum  was  consid- 
ered ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
patronal  rights."  By  the  natalibus  restitutio,  the 
princeps  gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  ol  In- 
genuus; a  form  of  proceeding  which  involved  ihe 
theory  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  for 
the  libertinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  wliich 
he  had  been  born,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state 
of  freedom.     In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  palnv 


1.  (Vii-g.,  Gcorg.,  iii..  487.— Lucret.,  i.,  88.— Suet.,  Calig.,  27.) 
—2.  (Virg.,  .fin.,  ii.,  430.— Id.  ib.,  ji.,  538 — Serrius,  in  loc.- 
Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  30. — Festus,  s.  v.  Infulie.)- 3.  (Prud.,  c.  Svri., 
ii.,  1085,  1094.)— 4.  (Lucan,  ii.,  335.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ilii.,'2.- 
Somiis  in  Virg.,  ^n.,  iv.,  458.)— 5.  (i.,  11.)— 6.  (Gell.,  v.,  IS.) 
— 7.  (Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  iii.,  24,  and  v.,  1,  "De  Libeiali 
Causa.")— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ana.,  xiii.,  2".— Paolus,  S.  R.,  v.,  1  )  -9 
(Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  383.)— 10.  (s.  v.  Patricios.)— U  (Liv.,  ri 
40.)— 12.  (X.,  8.)— 13.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  s.  5  and  6.1 
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nal  rights  by  a  necessary  consequence,  if  I  he  fiction 
were  to  have  its  full  effects  It  seems  (hat  ques- 
tions as  to  a  man's  ingenuitas  were  common  at 
Rome,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  patronal  rights  were  involved  in  them. 

•INGUINA'LIS,  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  j3ov- 
66vurn,  or  aaTTip  uttlk6(,  which  see. 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria  was  done  by  striking  or  beat- 
ing a  man  either  with  the  hand  or  with  anything ; 
by  abusive  words  {convicium) ;  by  the  proscriptio 
bonorum,  when  the  claimant  knew  that  the  alleged 
debtor  was  not  really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bono- 
rum proscriptio  was  accompanied  with  infamia  to 
the  debtor  ;"  by  libellous  writings  or  verses  ;  by  so- 
liciting a  materfamilias  or  a  prsetextatus  {vid.  Imph- 
BEs),  and  by  various  other  acts.  A  man  might 
sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the 
person  of  those  who  were  in  his  power  or  in  manu. 
No  injuria  could  be  done  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acts 
done  to  a  slave  were  an  injuria  to  his  master,  when 
the  acts  were  such  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
to  be  insulting  to  the  master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
man  should  flog  another  man's  slave,  the  master 
had  a  remedy  against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  praetor's  formula.  But  in  many 
other  cases  of  a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was 
no  regular  formula  by  which  the  master  could  have 
a  remedy,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from 
the  praetor. 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses  were 
followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is,  death,  as 
it  appears.^  In  the  case  of  a  limb  being  mutilated, 
the  punishment  was  talio.*  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  the  penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was 
done  to  a  freeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a 
slave.  In  other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty 
at  25  asses.' 

These  penalties,  which  were  considered  sufficient 
at  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterward 
considered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  Injured  per- 
son was  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  claim  such  dama- 
ges as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  (alrox  injuria), 
when  the  praetor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  was  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  and  though  the  judex 
was  not  bound  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  he 
seidom  gave  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character  of 
atrox,  either  from  the  act  itself,  or  the  place  where 
it  was  done,  as,  for  instance,  a  theatre  or  forum,  or 
from  the  status  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
a  magistratus,  or  if  he  were  a  senator  and  the 
wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
pulsatio,  verberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man's 
house  (domus).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
this  lex  defined  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsatio,  ver- 
beratio, and  domus.' 

The  actions  for  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  praetor  would,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  {causa  cognita),  give  a  per- 
son an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct  of 
another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prae- 
tor, to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound  his 
feehngs.'  Many  oases  of  injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  punishment,.'  as  deportatio ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding extra  ordinem  was  often  adopted  instead 
(if  the  civil  action.     Various  imperial  constitutions 


1.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  11.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  Quint.,6,15, 16.)— 3.  (Cic, 
Bop.,  iv.,  10,  and  the  notes  in  Mai's  edition.)— 4.  (Festus,  s.  t. 
Talii).)— 5.  (Gellins,  xvi.,  10.— Id.,  ix.,  1.— Dirksen,  Uebersicht, 
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22,23,24,&c.)-8.  (Dij.47,tit.U.) 


affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to  hbellous  wntlngs 
(famosi  libelli). 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  injuriarum  (Vid.  Infamia.)  He  who 
brought  such  an  action  per  calumniam  was  liable  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem.' 

INJURIA'RUIVI  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Injuria.) 

INO'A  ('Iviia),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.'  Another  festival  of  Ino 
was  celebrated  at  Epidaurus  liimera,  in  Laconia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  a 
small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  the  cakes  sank, 
it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign,  but  when  they 
swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil  sign.'  An  an- 
nual festival,  with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  Ino,  was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  ICing  Sisy- 
phus.* 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TESTAMEN'TUM.  (Vid 
Testamentum.) 

INQUILI'NUS.  (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman,  p. 
137.) 

INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUS.     (Vid.  Chkator.) 

♦INSECTA.     (Vid.  Entoma.) 

INSIGNE  (cTjfielov,  knlcriiia,  k-KiGTifiov,  Trapdajf- 
fiov),  a  Badge,  an  Ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.'  Five  classes  of  insignia 
more  especially  deserve  notice : 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fasces 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  (vid.  Calceus,  p.  190; 
Clavus,  p  264),  the  carpentum  and  the  sword  be- 
stowed by  the  emperor  upon  the  praefect  of  the  pras- 
torium.'  The  Roman  Equites'  were  distinguished 
by  the  "  equus  publicus,"  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,'  and  the  seat  provided  for  them  in 
the  theatre  and  the  circus.'  The  insignia  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  trabea,  the  toga  praetexta, 
the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  curu- 
lis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
except  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  to 
subsequent  denominations  of  magistrates,  were  cop- 
ied from  the  usages  of  the  Tuscans  and  other  na- 
tions of  early  antiquity.'" 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  their 
helmets  (vid.  Galea),  and  the  common  men  by  their 
shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself."  (Vid.  Clipeus.)  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84),  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every  description 
from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  the  seven  heroes 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphiaraus, 
had  on  their  shields  expressive  figures  and  mottoes, 
differently  described,  however,  by  different  authors." 
Alcibiades,  agreeably  to  his  general  character,  wore 
a  shield  richly  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold,  and 


1.  (Gains,  iii.,  220-225.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  i.,  80.— Di"-.  47,  tit 
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exhibiting  h  representation  of  Cupid  brandishing  a 
thunderbolt.'  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians ;'  and  the  ficti- 
tious employment  of  them  to  deceive  and  mislead 
an  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems  of  war.' 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities  prac- 
tised by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related  that  he 
abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies, viz.,  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and  the  cogno- 
men "  Magnus."* 

IV.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a  Gym- 
NAsiDM  ;  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva  to  fulfil 
the  same  purpose."  Cities  had  their  emblems  as 
well  as  separate  edifices ;  and  the  officer  of  a  city 
sometimes  affixed  the  emblem  to  public  documents, 
as  we  do  the  seal  of  a  municipal  corporation.' 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  vessel'  Thus  the  ship  figured  in 
p.  58  would  probably  be  called  the  Triton."  (Com- 
pare woodcut,  p.  480.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to 
Puteoli  in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  be- 
tween that  city  and  Alexandrea.'  En.schede  has 
drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  names  of  ships 
which  occur  either  in  classical  authors  or  in  ancient 
inscriptions.'"  The  names  were  those  of  gods  and 
heroes,  together  with  their  attributesr,  such  as  the 
helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus  (a  picta  casside 
nomen  habet'^'-) ;  of  virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope, 
Concord,  Victory  ;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Po,  the  Mincius,"  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandria  ;'■'  and  of  men,  women,  and  animals, 
as  the  boar's  head,  which  distinguished  the  vessels 
of  Samos'*  ( woSdcut,  p.  429),  the  swan  {vid.  Chenis- 
cns),  the  tiger,"  the  bull  (npoTaiiTiv  ravpov").  Plu- 
tarch mentions  a  Lycian  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the 
lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its 
poop."  After  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  insigne  of 
a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was 
often  taken  from  it,  and  suspended  in  some  temple 
as  an  offering  to  the  god."  Figure-heads  were 
probably  used  from  the  first  origin  of  navigation. 
On  the  war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called 
them,  as  Herodotus  says,"  iruTatKoi,  i.  e.,  "carved 
images,"  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  image,  forming  part  of  the  prow,  or 
a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other  insignia,  which 
could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  were  requi- 
site in  naval  engagements.  These  were  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  marli  all  those  ves- 
sels which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation.  Such  were  "  the  Attic"  and  "  the  Persic 
signals"  (to  'Attikov  arj/ielov"'). 

I'NSTITA  (xepmodiov),  a  Flounce,  a  Fillet.  The 
Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indicated  a 
superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of  man- 
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ners.'  It  must  have  resembled  a  modern  flonnce. 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewelry,  it  took  the 
form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  CvcLis. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was  used 
by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thyrsus,'  it  v.-js 
equivalent  to  Vitta  or  Fascia.     (Vid.  Tunica  ) 

I'NSTITOR.     ( Vid.  Institoeia  Actio.) 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO.  This  actio  or  formula 
was  allowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  ei- 
ther his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  another 
man's  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  taberna, 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  with 
such  manager,  in  respect  of  the  taberna  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  be  contracts  with  the 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  institoria,  be- 
cause he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  taberna 
was  called  an  institor.  And  the  institor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  "guod  negotio  gerendo  instet  sine 
insistat."  If  several  persons  appointed  an  institor 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amouni. 
for  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  the  contract 
of  their  institor ;  and  if  one  paid  the  demand,  he 
had  his  redress  over  against  the  others  by  a  socie- 
tatis  judicium  or  communi  dividundo.  A  great  deal 
of  business  was  done  through  the  medium  of  insti- 
tores,  and  the  Romans  thus  carried  on  various 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  name  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  would  not  have  carried  on 
personally.  Institores  are  coupled  with  nautae  by 
Horace,'  and  with  the  magister  navis.* 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of  Justin 
ian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandeci 
a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  works  were 
not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so 
far  as  they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Digest. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  element- 
ary treatise,  for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Tribonianus,  Theophi- 
lus,  and  Dorotheus.  The  commission  was  instruct- 
ed to  compose  an  institutional  work  which  shoull 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  (legun  cunabulaf, 
and  should  not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter. 
Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise  under  tlit 
title  of  Institutidnes,  or  Elementa,'  which  was  based 
on  former  elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and 
of  a  similar  character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commen- 
tarii  of  Cains  or  Gains,  his  Res  Quotidianae,  and 
various  other  commentarii.  The  Institutiones  were 
published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  A.D.  533,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  The  first  book  treats  chiefly  of 
matters  relating  to  personal  status  ;  the  second 
treats  chiefly  of  property  and  its  incidents,  and  of 
testaments,  legacies,  and  fideicommissa  ;  the  third 
treats  chiefly  of  successions  to  the  property  of  in- 
testates, and  matter  incident  thereto,  and  on  obli- 
gations not  founded  on  delict  ;  the  fourth  treats 
chiefly  of  obligations  founded  on  delict,  actions  and 
their  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  judicia  pabU- 
ca.  The  judicia  publica  are  not  treated  of  by  Gaius 
in  his  Commentaries.  Heineccius,  in  his  Antiqni- 
tatum  Romanarum  Jurisprudentiam  illustrantium 
Syntagma,  has  followed  the  order  of  the  Institutio- 
nes. Theophilus,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
person  who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Institu- 
tiones, wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful.  The  best 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  0.  Reitz,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols.  4to.    There  are 
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numerous  edil  ions  of  the  Latin  test  of  the  Institu- 
tiones.  The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klenze  and  Boecking,  Berlin,  1829,  4to, 
contains  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Commenta- 
rii  of  Gaius ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Schrader,  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  There  still  remain  fragments 
of  the  Institutiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have 
ronsisted  of  two  books.  The  four  books  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Gaius  were  formerly  only  known 
from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  from  the  Epito- 
me contained  in  the  Breviarium,  from  the  Collatio, 
and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary  of  Boethi- 
us  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816.  It 
was  first  copied  by  Gceschen  and  Bethman-HoU- 
weg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Gceschen  in 
1820.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was  a  work  of 
great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the  writing  on 
which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in  some  places 
erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
for  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber.  The  parch- 
ment, after  being  thus  treated,  was  used  for  tran- 
scribing upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome,  chiefly  his 
epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  obscure  that  it 
could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it  an  infusion  of 
gallnuts.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  MS.  was 
made  by  Bluhme,  but  with  little  additional  profit, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manuscript.  A  second 
edition  of  Gaius  was  published  by  Gceschen  in  1824, 
with  valuable  notes,  and  an  Index  Siglarum  used  in 
the  MS.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  contains 
the  complete  demonstration  that  the  MS.  of  Verona 
is  the  genuine  Commentaries  of  Gaius,  though  the 
MS.  itself  has  no  title. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Institutio- 
nes of  Gaius  resembles  that  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian,  which  were  founded  on  them.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  status  of  persons ;  the  second 
treats  De  Rerum  Divisione  et  Acquisitione,  and 
comprehends  legacies  and  fideicommissa ;  the  third 
book  treats  of  successions  ab  intestate,  and  obliga- 
tions founded  on  contract  and  delict ;  the  fourth 
treats  solely  of  actions,  and  matters  connected 
therewith. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  age  of  Gaius,  but  it  appears  from  the  Institu- 
tiones that  he  wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gaius,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius,  it  is  clear  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  often  followed  some  other 
work ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  are  more  clear  and  exphcit  than  those  of 
Gaius.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Gaius'  and 
the  Institutiones  of  Justinian." 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani. 
(Vid  Jbrisconshlti.)  The  jurists  whom  he  cites 
in  the  Institutiones  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javole- 
nus,  Julianus,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Mucius,  Ofilius, 
Proeulus,  Sabinus,  Servius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
lus,  Tubero. 

INSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO,     (ytd.  Inteecessio.) 

I'NSULA.     iVid.  House,  Roman,  p.  519.) 

INTE'NTIO.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

I'NTEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.     (Fid.  Resti- 

I'JTIO.) 

INTERCE'SSIO.  The  verb  intercedere  is  vari- 
»usly  applied  to  express  the  act  of  him  who  in  any 
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way  undertakes  an  obUgation  for  another.  Sponsores, 
fidepromissores,  and  fidejussores,  maybe  said  inter- 
cedere. W^ith  respect  to  one  another,  sponsores 
were  consponsores.'  Sponsores  and  fidepromissores 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition;  fidejussores 
were  in  a  somewhat  different  legal  relation. 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
{gut  p-omiserit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  al' 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis.  Uteris, 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor,  the  interro- 
gatio  was.  Idem  dare  spondes  ]  in  the  case  of  a 
fidepromissor,  it  was.  Idem  fidepromittis  ?  in  the 
case  of  a  fidejussor,  it  was.  Idem  fide  tua  esse  ju- 
besl  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepro- 
missor, or  fidejussor,  was  greater  security  to  the 
stipulator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had 
an  adstipolator  only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
something  after  the  stipulator's  death  ;  for  if  there 
was  no  stipulator,  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.' 
The  adstipulator  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  after 
the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could  be  compelled  by 
a  mandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the  heres  whatever 
he  recovered.' 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was  not 
bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  peregrinus, 
whose  state  had  a  different  law  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound.  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  were  free  from 
all  liability  after  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  after  the  obligation  had  become  a  present 
demand.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  the  time 
when  the  money  became  due  could  be  sued,  but 
each  only  for  his  share.  Fidejussores  were  never 
released  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and 
each  was  liable  for  the  whole  sum ;  but  by  a  re- 
script {epistola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  separately,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion. 

A  lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fidepromis- 
sores, who  had  paid  more  than  his  share,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or  fidepro- 
missor might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ;  but 
this  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the  sub- 
sequent lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which  country 
alone  the  lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  lex  Apuleia 
extended  to  places  out  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal  was 
insolvent  ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  could, 
by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  compel  the  creditor  to 
limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  share. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  objept  as  to  which  they  were  security  :  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the  sponsores 
and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty  days  (it  is 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  the  sureties  being  offered),  demand 
a  praejudicium  {prajudicium  postulare),  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  had  not  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which  any 
person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person  to 
the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  "  do- 
tis  nomine."  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a  greater 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be  bound 
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m  less ;  and  every  surety  could  recover  on  a  man- 
dati  juUicium  from  his  principal  whatever  he  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account.  By  a  lex 
Publilia,  sponsores  had  a  special  action  in  duplum, 
whicti  was  called  an  actio  depensi. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in 
the  Breviariun,'  which  is  not  taken  from  Gaius ;  it 
is  to  this  effect :  The  creditor  may  sue  either  the 
debtor  or  his  fidejussor;  but  after  he  has  chosen  to 
suR  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the  other. — Cicero 
appears  to  allude  to  the  same  doctrine'  in  a  passage 
which  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  is  variously  ex- 
plained. The  subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in 
Cicero's  letters ;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called 
upon  in  respect  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  him  twenty-five  years  before.^  Cicero 
does  not  raise  any  difliculty  as  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
the  obligation  had  only  recently  become  a  demand, 
or  that  the  rule  about  the  two  years  did  not  exist 
in  his  time.  Cicero  uses  the  expression  "  apjiel- 
lare"  to  express  caUing  on  a  surety  to  pay.* 

Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  "  inter- 
cedere,"  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property  ;  but  minores  xxv.  and 
women  had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of 
their  contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  edict  that 
women  should  not "  intercedere"  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Silanus  and 
Velleius  Tutor  (A.D.  10),  the  senatus  consultum 
Velleianum  was  passed,  which  absolutely  prohibited 
all  intercessio  by  women  ;  and  the  Novella,  134,  c. 
8,  had  for  its  special  object  to  make  null  all  inter- 
cessio of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A  woman  who 
was  sued  in  respect  of  her  intercessio  or  her  heres, 
might  plead  the  senatus  consultum,  and  she  might 
recover  anything  that  she  had  paid  in  respect  of  her 
intercessio.  The  senatus  consultum,  though  it  made 
null  the  intercessio  of  a  woman,  protected  the  cred- 
itor so  far  as  to  restore  to  him  a  former  right  of 
action  against  his  debtor  and  fidejussores :  this  ac- 
tion was  called  restitutoria  or  rescissoria.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  woman  was  a 
party,  the  intercessio  was  null  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  the  creditor  had  the  same  action  against 
the  person  for  whom  the  woman  "  intercessit"  as 
he  would  have  had  against  the  woman  :  this  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  contract  had  no  reference  to  a  for- 
mer right,  but  to  a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract, 
was  institutoria.  In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was 
permitted  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  senatus 
consultum.' 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  magis- 
tratus  to  whom  an  appeal  {vid.  Appellatio)  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or 
other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might  "  in- 
tercedere" who  was  of  equal  rank  with,  or  of  rank  su- 
perior to  the  magistratus  from  or  against  whom  the 
appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which  one  of  the 
praetors  interposed  {inlercessit)  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  colleague.'  The  intercessio  is  most  fre- 
quently spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  tribunes, 
who  originally  had  not  jurisdictio,  but  used  the  in- 
tercessio for  ilie  purpose  of  preventing  wrong  which 
was  offered  to  a  person  in  their  presence.'  The  in- 
tercessio of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  was  auxilium ;' 
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and  it  might  be  exercised  either  in  jure  or  in  judl- 
cio.  The  tribune  qui  intercessit  could  prevent  a 
judicium  from  being  instituted.  That  there  could 
be  an  intercessio  after  the  litis  contestatio  appears 
from  Cicero.'  The  tribunes  could  also  use  the  in- 
tercessio to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tence.' T.  Gracchus  interfered  (.intercessil)  against 
the  prastor  Terentius,  who  was  going  to  order  exe- 
cution in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio,  who  was  condemned 
for  peculation,'  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being  sent 
to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  exe- 
cution being  had  on  his  property.  A  single  tribune 
could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues, which  was  the  case  in  the  matter  of  L. 
Scipio.     {Vii.  Teibuni.) 

INTERCrSI  DIES.     (Yid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQU^E  ET  IGNIS.  {YH. 
Banishment,  Roman.) 

INTERDICTUM.  "  In  certain  cases  {certU  ex 
causis),  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  first  instance 
(principaliter),  exercises  his  authority  for  the  termi- 
nation of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does  when  the 
dispute  is  about  possession  or  quasi-possession ;  and 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  consists  in  ordering 
something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding  something  to  be 
done.  The  formulaa  and  the  terms,  which  he  uses 
on  such  occasions,  are  called  either  interdicta  or 
decreta.  They  are  called  decreta  when  he  orders 
something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  orders  something 
to  be  produced  {exhiberi)  or  to  be  restored ;  they  are 
called  interdicta  when  he  forbids  something  to  be 
done,  as  when  he  orders  that  force  shall  not  be  used 
against  a  person  who  is  in  possession  rightfully 
{sine  vitio),  or  that  nothing  shall  be  done  on  a  piece 
of  sacred  ground.  Accordingly,  all  interdicta  are 
either  restitutoria,  or  exhibitoria,  or  prohibitoria.*" 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distinctioa 
between  an  actio  and  an  interdietum,  so  far  as  the 
praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  order  or  decree, 
but  he  gives  a  j  •  lex,  whose  business  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  maliiir  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is  his 
authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  actio,  there- 
fore, the  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  thing 
to  be  done,  but  he  says  judicium  dabo.  In  the 
case  of  an  interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an  order  that 
something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be  done,  and 
his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  command  :  res- 
tituas,  exhibeas,  vim  fieri  veto.  This  immediate  in- 
terposition of  the  praetor  is  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  word  "  principaliter,"  the  full  effect  of  which 
is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxtaposition  with  the  oth- 
er words  of  the  passage,  than  by  any  attempt  to  find 
an  equivalent  Enghsh  expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
dicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is  judicium  dabo.' 
But,  as  he  observes,  the  old  genuine  formula  was 
restituas ;'  and  the  "judicium  dabo"  must  have 
been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the  two  old  in- 
terdicts' were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulas  had  be 
come  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  interdict  was 
as  follows  :  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  case  to 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  demand 
of  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogous  to  the 
postulatio  actionis.  If  the  praetor  saw  suflicient 
reason,  he  might  grant  the  interdict,  which  was  of- 
ten nothing  more  than  the  words  of  the  edict  ad- 
dressed to  the  litigant  parties  ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 

1.  (Cic,  Pro  TuUio,  c.  38.)— 2.  (Liv.,  vi.,  27.)  — 3  (Lb, 
xnviii.,  80.— Cell.,  yii.,  19.)— 4.  (Gains,  It.,  139,  140.)— 5.  (Dig 
43,  tit.  16,  s.  1.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Ca>cin.,  8,  30.)— 7.  ("  Do  Vi  Ar 
raata"  and  "  De  V'  Quotidiana.") 
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used  jis  "aucloritas  finiendis  contrmersiis"  in  the 
Srst  instance  or  immediately,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  judex  (principaliter),  and  also  "  certis  ex 
eausis,"  that  is,  in  cases  already  provided  for  by  the 
edict.  If  the  defendant  either  admitted  the  plain- 
tiff's case  before  the  interdict  was  granted,  and 
complied  with  its  terms,  or  submitted  to  the  inter- 
dict after  it  was  granted,  the  dispute  was,  of  course, 
at  an  end.  This  is  not  stated  by  Gaius,  but  follows 
of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  when 
he  goes  on  to  say  "that  when  the  praetor  has  order- 
ed anything  to  be  done  or  forbidden  anything  to  be 
done,  the  matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties 
go  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,"  he  means 
That  this  farther  proceeding  takes  place  if  the  pra;- 
tor's  interdict  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
whole  form  of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by 
some  modern  writers,  but  the  following  is  consistent 
with  Gaius  : 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  interdict  or 
he  did  not,  which  would  depend  upon  the  case  he 
made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  failed,  of  course 
the  litigation  was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  he  obtained  the 
interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied  with  its  terms, 
the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the  terms  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  complainant 
again  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  in  order  that  this  fact 
might  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
give  full  satisfaction.  If  the  defendant  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  interdict,  he  might  also  apply  to  the 
praetor  for  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case : 
his  allegation  might  be  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  interdict.  He  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
interdict,  though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
he  had  done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  praetor's 
order  did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an 
inquiry  by  certain  formulas,  which  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  The 
inquiry  would  be.  Whether  anything  had  been  done 
contrary  to  the  prastor's  edict ;  or  Whether  that 
had  been  done  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  done  : 
the  former  inquiry  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
prohibitory  interdict,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
an  exhibitory  or  restitutory  interdict.  With  regard 
to  the  expression  just  used,  namely,  "  the  praetor's 
edict,"  it  must  be  observed  that  "  edict"  is  the  word 
used  by  Gaius,  but  that  he  means  "  interdict."  He 
uses  "  edict"  because  the  "  interdict"  would  only 
be  granted  in  such  cases  as  were  provided  for  by 
the  "  edict"  (certis  ex  causis),  and  thus  an  interdict 
was  only  an  application  of  the  "  edict"  to  a  particu- 
lar case. 

In  the  case  of  interdicta  prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio  ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  required 
to  deposite  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (pa- 
na)  to  the  party  who  failed  before  the  judex :  this 
sponsio  was  probably  required  by  the  praetor.  In 
the  case  of  interdicta  restitutoria  and  prohibitoria, 
the  proceeding  was  sometimes  per  sponsionem,  and 
therefore  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,  and  some- 
times, without  any  sponsio,  per  formulam  arbitra- 
riam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  latter  interdicts,  it  seems  to  have  depended  on 
the  party  who  claimed  the  inquiry  whether  there 
should  be  a  sponsio  or  not :  if  such  party  made  a 
sponsio,  that  is,  proffered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if 
he  did  not  make  out  his  case,  the  opposite  party 
was  required  to  make  one  also.  In  the  case  of  Cae 
cina'  a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  ad- 
dressing the  recuperatores,  "  sponsio  facia  est :  hac 
de  sponsione  vobis  judicandum  est."    In  fact,  when  the 
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matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  lorm  of 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  ordinary  judicium. 

The  chief  division  of  interdicts  has  lieen  stated. 
Another  division  of  interdicts  was  into  those  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  possession,  retaining  posses- 
sion, or  recovering  possession.^ 

The  interdictum  adipiscendae.  possessionis  was 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  bonorum  possessio  (vid. 
BoNOEUM  Possessio)  was  given,  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  quorum  bonorum."  Its  op- 
eration was  to  compel  a  person,  who  had  possession 
of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum  possessio  was 
granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person, 
whether  the  person  in  possession  of  such  property 
possessed  it  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The 
bonorum  emtor  {vid.  Bonordm  Emtio)  was  also  en- 
titled to  this  interdict,  which  was  sometimes  called 
possessorium.  It  was  also  granted  to  him  who 
bought  goods  at  public  auction,  and  in  such  case 
was  called  sectorium,  the  name  "  sectores"  being 
applied  to  persons  who  bought  property  in  such 
manner.' 

The  interdictum  salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  theCcolonus,  who  had  agreed  that  his 
goods  shordd  be  a  security  for  his  rent. 

This  interdict  was  not  strictly  a  possessorial  in- 
terdict, as  Savigny  has  shown.*  It  did  not,  like  the 
two  other  interdicts,  presuppose  a  lawful  posses- 
sion, that  is,  a  jus  possessionis  acquired  by  the  fact 
of  a  rightful  possession  :  the  complainant  neither 
alleged  an  actual  possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  interdictum  retinend^  possessionis  could  only 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful  possessio, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  in  respect  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  in  re- 
spect of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his  possession, 
and  -in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ownership,  in 
which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would  be,  as 
Gains  states,  to  determine  which  of  two  litigant 
parties  should  possess,  and  which  should  be  the 
claimant.  There  were  two  interdicts  of  this  class, 
named  respectively  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi,  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  edict.  The  interdictum  uti 
possidetis  applied  to  land  or  houses,  and  the  other 
to  movables.  The  uti  possidetis  protected  the  per- 
son who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  interdict  was 
in  actual  possession,  provided  he  had  not  obtained . 
the  possession  against  the  other  party  {adwrsarius) 
vi,  clam,  or  precario,  which  were  the  three  vitia  pos- 
sessionis.' In  the  case  of  the  interdictum  utrubi, 
the  possession  of  the  movable  thing  was  by  the  in- 
terdict declared  to  belong  to  him  who  had  possessed 
the  thing  against  the  other  party  during  the  great 
er  part  of  that  year,  "  nee  vi  nee  elam  nee  precario.^ 
There  were  some  peculiarities  as  to  possessio  of  mo 
vable  things.' 

The  interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  might 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(OT  dejectus)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong-doei 
to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  interdict  were 
"  unde  tu  ilium  vi  dejecisti,"  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were  "eorestituas."^  There  were  two  cases 
of  vis  :  one  of  vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  in- 
terdict applied,  which  Cicero  calls  quotidianum ; 
the  other  of  vis  armata,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Cfficina  against  jEbutius.  The  plaintiff  had  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
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and  had  been  ejected  by  the  defendant  or  his  agents 
{familia  or  procurator^).  If  the  matter  came  befoie 
a  judex,  the  defendant  might  allege  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  interdict,  "  restituisse,"  though 
he  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was  the  form 
of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would  succeed 
before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  restore  the  plaintiff  to  his  possession.' 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  (exceptio) 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim  for  restitution :  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff's  possession  commenced  ei- 
ther vi,  clam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fendant ;'  but  this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the 
case  of  vis  armata.'  The  defendant  might  also 
plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  violence 
complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a  good  plea, 
for  the  interdict  contained  the  words  "  in  hoc  anno." 
But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in  possession  after  the 
year,  he  could  not  make  this  plea,  nor  could  he  avail 
himself  of  it  in  a  case  of  vis  armata.' 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  (furtive),  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such'a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  interdict 
de  clandestina  possessione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  interdictum  de 
vj.  The  exceptio  clandestinje  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestine 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  interdictum  de  precaria  possessione  or  de 
precario  applied  to  a  case  of  precarium.  It  is  pre- 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
11  is  called  precarium  because  the  person  who  re- 
ceived such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by  re- 
quest (prece),  though  request  was  not  necessary  to 
constitute  precarium,  for  it  might  arise  by  tacit 
permission.'  The  person  who  received  the  deten- 
tion of  the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
possession,  unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was 
made  by  agreement.  In  either  case  the  permission 
could  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio, 
which  in  its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  viti- 
osa,  as  soon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution 
could  be  claimed  by  the  interdictum  de  precario, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  vis ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  interdict  was  a  vitiosa  pos- 
sessio, as  just  explained.  The  precarium  was  nev- 
er viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  interd  ictum 
de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only,  but  it  was 
subsequently  extended  to  movable  things.  The 
obligation  imposed  by  the  edict  was  to  restore  tlie 
thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless 
dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved  against  the  de- 
fendant. (Vid.  Culpa.)  But  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
m  mora,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  interdicts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing;  and  generally  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  refusal.  No  excep- 
tions were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium. 

The  origin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
vigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  clicns,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.     If  the 
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aliens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upon  demand,  tbB 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. As  the  relation  between  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  patron's  right  to  demand  the 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  his  cliens.'  The  precarium 
did  not  fall  into  disuse  when  the  old  ager  puWicua 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect  it  followed  ths 
doctrine  of  possessio  generally.  (Vid.  AaRiRi.« 
Leges.)  It  was,  in  fact,  extended  and  applied  tu 
other  things,  and,  among  them,  to  the  case  of  pledge 
(Vid.  Pignus.) 

Gains'  makes  a  third  division  of  interdicta  into 
simplicia  and  duplicia.  Simplicia  are  those  in  which 
one  person  is  the  plaintiff  (actor),  and  the  other  is 
the  defendant  (reus) :  all  restitutoria  and  exhibitoria 
interdicta  are  of  this  kind.  Prohibitoria  interdicta 
are  either  simplicia  or  duplicia :  they  are  simplicia 
in  such  cases  as  those,  when  the  preetor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  flumen 
publicum,  or  on  a  ripa.  They  are  duplicia  as  in  the 
case  of  the  interdictum  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi ; 
and  they  are  so  called,  says  Gains,  because  each  of 
the  litigant  parties  may  be  indifferently  considered 
as  actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
interdict.' 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  dupUcia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case  • 
of  a  vindicatio.  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  posses- 
sion, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit  to  a 
judicium,  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or  satisda- 
tiones.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  1.  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a  ususfructus. 
Proper  security  was  always  required  from  the  per- 
son in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem  actio,  in 
order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against  any  loss  or  in- 
jury that  the  property  might  sustain  while  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant 
refused  to  give  such  security,  he  lost  the  possession, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  (pelitor).* 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  the  Interdict,  see 
Gains,  iv.,  138-170.  — Paulus,  S.  R.,  v.,  tit.  6.— 
Dig.  43. — Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  403- 
516. — Savigny  and  Haubold,  Zcitschrift,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
305,  358.) 

INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  Under  this  head  it 
is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

I.  Greek  Interest.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among 
other  reforms,  abolished  the  law  by  whicli  a  credit- 
or was  empowered  to  sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and 
prohibited  the  lending  of  money  upon  a  person's 
own  body  (ett-i  roi(  aunaai.  firiiha  Savei^Eiv').  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  lender  (to  apyvpim  ardaipov  slvai  i^' 
6-K6aa  hi  jlovXiirai  i  Sai'^i^cry').  The  only  case  in 
which  the  rate  was  prescribed  by  law  was  in  the 
event  of  a  man  separating  from  his  lawful  wife,  and 
not  refunding  the  dowry  he  had  recaired  with  her 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  (ol  Kvpiei)  could  in  that 
case  proceed  against  him  for  the  pi.ntipal,  with 
lawful  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  pel  cent.  (Vid. 
Dos,  Greek.) 
Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  reprcscilod  if 


1.  (Festus,  B.  T.  Patres.)- S.  (iv.,  156.)— 3.  (Gams,  \r.,  160. 
— 4.  (RudorlF,  Ueber  tlas  Interdict  Quern  Fundum,  A'c.,  Zeit 
schrift,  vol.  ii.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  c.  15.)— «.  (Lya.  in  Thecm. 
117.) 
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wo  different  ways  :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli  or 
l^aehma^  paid  by  the  month  for  every  mina  :  (2.)  by 
the  part  nf  the  principal  (rd  iipxalov  or  Ke<^akaiov) 
paid  as  interest,  either  annually  or  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan.  According  to  the  former  meth- 
od, which  was  generally  used  when  money  was 
lent  upon  leal  security  {tokoi  iyyvoi  or  tyyeioC),  dif- 
fertnt  rates  were  expressed  as  follows :  10  per 
cent,  by  im  Trivre  66o^ot(,  i.  e.,  5  oboli  per  month 
for  every  mina,  or  60  oboli  a  year  =  10  drachmas  = 
Jy  of  a  mina.  Similarly, 
12  per  cent,  by  cKi  Spaxji-i  per  month. 

16  per  cent,  by  fTr"  oktui  bioXolt  " 

18  per  cent,  by  hif  hvia  b6o7iol<:  " 

24  per  cent,  by  km  Sval  dpa^fial^  " 

36  per  cent,  by  em  rpial  Spaxfial;  " 
5  per  cent,  by  km  rpiru  rjjuo6o?U(^,  probably. 
(3.)  Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
cases  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  freightage  (em  tu  vaih,)),  or  the 
ship  itself,  for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented : 

10  per  cent,  by  tokoi  kTiidcKaroi,  i.  c,  interest  af 
the  rate  of  a  tenth  ;  12i,  16f,  20,  33i,  by  tokoi 
Woydooi,  eiPektoi,  i-niTTefnTToc,  and  kircTpcrot,  respect- 
/vely.  So  that,  as  Biickh'  remarks,  the  rdKo;  iin- 
ScKaTog  is  equal  to  the  km  ttIvts  ofioAoif  : 
The  TMOf  kiToySoo;      =  the  km  Spaxjiy         nearly. 

*'        k(p€liTOS  =  the  STr'  OKTO)  66o?i.O£f  " 

"      £7rt7re/z7rrof  =  the  ctt'  kvvka  b6o2.oi^      " 
"      tmTpiTO^     =  the  km  rpwl  dpax/ial;  " 

These  nearly  corresponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  value  ;  although,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as  Sal- 
masius'  observes,  the  tokoj  kmySoo^,  or  12i  per 
cent.,  was  confounded  with  the  centesimte,  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  or  12  per 
cent. 

The  rates  above  explained  frequently  occur  in 
the  orators ;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athens 
being  the  t6ko(  kTiidcKaro^,  or  10  per  cent.,  the  high- 
est the  TOKOc  kmrpiToc,  or  33^  per  cent.  The  latter, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  bottomry, 
and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do,  as  the 
lime  of  a  ship's  voyage  was  generally  less  than 
a  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  kizl  -pial  Spax/ialg, 
or  36  per  cent.,  was  sometimes  exacted  by  bankers 
at  Athens.'  The  km  Spax/i^,  or  rate  of  12  per 
Bent.,  was  common  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,* 
but  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  inter- 
ist  of  eight  oboli,  or  16  per  cent.,  occurs  in  that  or- 
.itor ;'  and  even  in  the  age  of  Lysias  (B.C.  440)  and 
Jsaeus  (B.C.  400),  nine  oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per 
cent.,  appears  to  have  been  a  common  rate.'  ^Es- 
chines  also'  speaks  of  money  being  borrowed  on  the 
same  terms ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  usual  rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent. 
Thai  they  were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  sim- 
ilarlj  expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
pears from  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bockh."  .No 
concl'isions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of  in- 
terest can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers  (-oko- 
yXvi^t,  toculli&nes,7i[iEpodavELOTaL).  Some  of  these^ 
exacted  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  per  day 
for  each  drachma  ;  and  money-lenders  and  bankers 
in  general,  from  the  high  profits  which  they  real- 
ized, and  the  severity  with  which  they  exacted  their 
dues,  seem  to  have  been  as  unpopular  among  their 


1.  (Pab.Econ.  of  Athens,  i..p.  166.)— 2.  (DeM.U.)— 3.  (Lys, 
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fellow-citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  modem 
times.  Demosthenes,'  indeed,  intimates  that  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enough  to 
prejudice  him,  even  in  a  court  of  law,  among  the 
Athenians  (M-iaovatv  ol  'A6^valoi  Toil  iavei^ovTag). 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle'  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  (ev- 
XoyuTaTU  /iiasiTat  rj  b6o7iOcTaTi.Kri),  as  being  a  per- 
version of  it  from  its  proper  use,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose,  viz.,  the  repro- 
duction or  increase  of  itself;  whence,  he  adds, 
comes  the  name  of  interest  or  roxof,  as  being  the 
offspring  [TO  yiyvojievov)  of  a  parent  like  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  g.,  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  or 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.'  But  generally  either 
a  simple  acknowledgment  Ix^i-poypa^ov)  was  given 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  (vid.  Chirogeaphcsi), 
or  a  regular  instrument  (avyypoj^ri),  executed  by 
both  parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  depos- 
ited with  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.*  Wit- 
nesses, as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.'  The  secu- 
rity for  a  loan  was  either  a  v-ko0^ki^  or  an  kv^xvpov  : 
the  latter  was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender ; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  consisted  of  real  or  immo- 
vable property.  The  kvkxvpa,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally consisted  of  movable  property,  such  as  goods 
or  slaves.'  At  Athens,  when  land  was  given  as 
security,  or  mortgaged  {ovaia  vTroxpei^O,  pillars  (bpoi 
or  aTTjTML)  were  set  upon  it,  with  the  debt  and  the 
mortgagee's  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum- 
bered estate  was  called  an  auTLKTov  x^p'^ov."^  {Vid,. 
HoKoi.)  ■  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers 
of  mortgages  j  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing existed  at  Athens." 

Bottomry  (jo  vavTCKov,  tokoi  vavTtKoi  or  EKdoui^) 
was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at 
Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac- 
tions connected  with  it  was  sometimes  punished 
with  death.'  In  these  cases  the  loans  were  gener- 
ally made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the 
vessel  itself,  and  sometimes  on  the  money  received 
or  due  for  passengers  and  freightage  (km  ro  vaila). 
The  principal  {IkSooi;,  oiovel  cfu  66aig"),  as  well  as 
the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (ouBetaTK 
Tfi(  xEuf") ;  a  clause  to  this  effect  being  generally 
inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vovtikoX 
avjypa<l)ai.  The  additional  risk  incun'ed  in  loans 
of  this  description  was  compensated  for  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lenders  took  every  precau- 
tion against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  borrowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have 
witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  bona 
fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods."  The 
loan  itself  was  either  a  Saveiafia  k-cpoTr^ovv,  L  e., 
for  a  voyage  out,  or  it  was  a  Siivewfia  a/x^0Tep6- 
TT/'.oOT,  i.  e.,  for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the 
place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself 
if  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorized  agent." 
In  the  lattfir  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 


1.  (c.  Panl.,  p.  981.)  —  2.  (Pol.,  i.,  3,  «  23.)— 3.  (Demoslh.,  c. 
Timoth.,  14.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lac.,  p.  927.— Id.,  c.  Phor.,  908, 
22.)- 5.  (Id.,c.  Phor.,  915,  27.)— 6.  (Bockh,  i.,  p.  172.— Wach 
srauth,  ii.,  1,  p.  225.)— 7.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Bockh,  i.,  p 
172.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phor..  92S,  3.)— 10.  (Ilai-poorat.)- 11 
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the  agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
she  should  sail  to  some  specified  places  only.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent.'  Moreover, 
if  the  goods  which  formed  the  original  security 
were  sold,  fresh  articles  of  the  same  value  were  to 
be  shipped  in  their  place."  Sometimes,  also,  the  tra- 
der (6  iftiTopoi)  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
1,6  iiavK?,ijpoc),  which  in  that  case  might  serve  as  a 
security  for  the  money  borrowed.' 

The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon*  speaks  of  the  fifth  and  third  parts  of  the 
capital  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in  bottomry, 
referring,  of  course,  to  voyages  out  and  home.  The 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  12|  per  cent.,  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,'  was  for  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hierum  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn  ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there." 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 
is  found  in  a  vavriKr;  avyypa^ji,  given  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  It  contains  the 
following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phasehtans  3000  drach- 
mae upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  loan  (ovS'  imSavsiaovTai). 
They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione, 
where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  thence  to 
the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  preferred  it,  to 
continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  then  to  return 
to  Athens  ;  the  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  at  225 
drachmae  in  1000,  or  25  per  cent,  for  the  whole  time 
of  absence.  If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to 
Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia  close  to  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,'  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.  e., 
before  the  20th  of  September  or  thereabout,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional risk.  The  agreement  farther  specified  that 
there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  for  the  return 
cargo,  and  that,  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens,  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days  afterward, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loss  by  payments 
made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons  (evreXtf  ir^rjv 
kK6o?i,7jc,  K.  T.  %.)  made  with  the  consent  of  dU  on 
board  \ol  aifiv'koC) ;  that,  till  the  money  was  repaid, 
the  goods  pledged  (ja  vKOKci/iEva)  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
payment  was  not  made  within  the  appointed  time  ; 
that  if  the  sale  if  the  goods  did  not  realize  the  re- 
quired amount,  the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder 
by  making  a  levy  (irpafjf )  upon  the  properly  of  both 
or  either  of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
in  a  suit,  and  became  mepTniepoi,  i.  e.,  had  not  com- 
plied with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus  ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days  after  the 
early  rising  of  the  dog-star  (iiri  kotO,  discharge  their 
cargo  {t^cTieadat)  in  some  place  where  the  Atheni- 
ans had  no  right  of  reprisals  (Sttov  av  /lii  avTiOi  aai 
Toif  ' k07ivaioif),  (which  might  be  executed  unfairly, 
a;id  would  lead  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Dionys.,  1294.)  — 2.  (Dcmosth.,  c.  Phorm., 
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return  to  Athens,  they  were  to  pay  the  lower  rate 
of  interest,  or  25  per  cent.  Lastly,  if  the  vessel 
were  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to 
be  saved  ;  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  conclusive 
on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appeal  b  that 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
higher  than  in  modem  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Cicero.'  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  tu 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it.  Thus 
Isaeus'  says  that  a  house  at  Thriae  was  let  for  only 
8  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  some  houses  at  Melite 
and  Eleusis  for  a  fraction  more.  We  should,  there- 
fore, rather  refer  it  to  a  low  state  of  'iredit,  occa- 
sioned by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  division 
of  Greece  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  and  the 
constitution  and  regulation  of  the  courts  of  law, 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  favourable 
to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their  rights.  Bockh 
assigns  as  an  additional  cause  "  the  want  of  moral 
principles." 

II.  Rohan  Interest.  The  Latin  word  for  inter- 
est, fenus  or  fanus,  originally  meant  any  increase, 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  ro/cof,  to  de- 
note the  interest  or  increase  of  money.  "  Fenus," 
says  Varro,'  "  dictum  afetu  et  quasi  a  fetura  quadam 
pecunia  parientis  atque  ihcrescentis."  The  same 
root  is  found  in  fecundus.  Fenus  was  also  used 
for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest.'  Another 
term  for  interest  was  usurse,  generally  found  in  the 
plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Varro'  re- 
marks, "  a  quo  (pondere)  usura.  quod  in  sorts  accede- 
hot,  impendiuTn  appellatumy 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  interest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  month : 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  calendae  and 
calendarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  or  book 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterward,  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following  table : 
Asses  usurae,  or  one  as  per  month 
for  the  use  of  one  hundred     .     =12  per  cent. 

Deunces  usurae 11       " 

Dextantes    " 10       " 

Dodrantes    " 9       " 

Besses         " 8       " 

Septunces     "  7       " 

Semisses      "...         ...      6       " 

Quincunces  " 5       " 

Trientes       " 4       " 

Quadrantes  " 3       " 

Sextantes     " 2       " 

Unciae  "      .     .         ....      1       " 

Instead  of  the  phrase  asses  usurae,  a  synonymo 
was  used,  viz.,  centesimae  usurae,  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Hence 
binas  centesimae  ^24  per  cent.,  and  quatemae  cen- 
tesimae =48  per  cent.  So,  also,  in  the  line  of  Hur 
ace,'  "  Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,^^  we  must 
understand  quinas  centesimas,  or  60  per  cent.,  as 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Niebuhr'  is  of 
opinion  that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  was 
of  foreign  origin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  yearly  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B  C.  450)  was  the  unciarium 
fenus.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  mear 
(1)  one  twelfth  of  the  centesima  paid  monthly, »'.  e., 
one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  (2)  one  twelfth  of  the 
principal  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  per 

1.  (BOcldi,  i.,  p.  167.)— 2.  (De  Hagn.  hxred..  88.)— 3.  (apud 
Cell.,  ivi.,  12.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  17.— Id.  ib.,  xiv.,  53.)— 4 
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annum.  Niebuhr'  refutes  at  length  the  two  opin- 
ions ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  one 
is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  the  other 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Republic.  A  third  and 
Batisfactory  opinion  is  as  follows :  The  uncia  was 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  oz.) 
copper  coinage  was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the 
Twelve  Tables  became  law,  the  phrase  unciarium 
fenus  would  be  a  natural  expression  for  interest  of 
one  ounce  in  the  pouud  ;  i.  e.,  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
sum  borrowed,  or  8J  per  cent.,  not  per  month,  but 
per  year.  This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Ro- 
man year  of  ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent, 
for  the  civil  year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
analogy  of  the  Greek  terms  tokoc,  kmrpiToc,  &c., 
confirms  this  view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is 
not  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  it  supposes  a 
yearly,  and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
though  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  interest 
became  due  every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
having  been  the  case  formerly.'  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  account  for  the  change :  it  probably  was  con- 
nected with  the  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such 
as  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  the 
natural  effect  of  which  would  be  to  malce  creditors 
more  scrupulous  in  lending  money,  and  more  vigi- 
lant in  exacting  the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  inter- 
est at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
from  a  fresh  creditor  to  pay  off  his  old  debt.  This 
proceeding  was  very  frequent,  and  called  a  "  versu- 
ra,'"  a  word  which  Festus*  thus  explains :  "  Versu- 
ram  facere,  mutuam  pecuniam  sumere^  ex  eo  dictum 
est,  quod,  initio  qui  mutuabantur  ah  aliis,  ut  aliis  sol- 
verent,  velut  verterent  creditorem."  It  amounted  to 
little  short  of  paying  compound  interest,  or  an  ana- 
tocisnjus  anniversarius,  another  phrase  for  which 
was  usurae  renovatae  ;  e.  g.,  centesimse  renovatae  is 
twelve  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' opposes  centesimas  perpetuo  fenore  =12  per 
cent,  simple  interest.  The  following  phrases  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  connexion  with  borrow- 
ing and  lending  money  at  interest  :  "  Pecuniam 
apud  aliquem  coUocare,"  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
"  relegere,"  to  call  it  in  again  ;  "  cavere,"  to  give 
security  for  it ;  "  opponere"  or  "  opponere  pignori," 
to  give  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage  :  hence  the  pun  in 
Catullus,' 

"  Furi,  villula  nostra  non  ad  Ausfri 
Flatus  opposita  est,  nee  ad  Favoni  : 
Verum  ad  millia  quindecim  et  ducentos. 
Ovenlum  horribilem  atque  pestilentem." 
The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  in  a  banker's  or  any  other  ac- 
count-book :  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself  Thus  we 
have  "  bonum  nomen,"  a  good  debt ;  "  nomina  fa- 
cere,"  to  lend  moneys,'  and  also  to  borrow  money.' 
Moreover,  the  Romans  generally  discharged  debts 
through  the  agency  of  a  banker  {inforo  et  dc  mensa 
scriptura)  rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment 
{ex  area  domoque) ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking 
for  payment  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to 
be  paid,  with  the  receiver's  name  underneath  or 
alongside  it,'  hence  came  tlie  phrases  "  scribere 
nummos  alicui,"  to  promise  to  pay ;'»  "  rescribere," 
to  pay  back,  of  a  debtor."  So  also  "  perscribere," 
to  give  a  bill  or  draught  (perscriptio)  on  a  banker 


1.  {1.  c.)— 2.  (Rein,  Romische  PrivatrecU,  p.  304.)— 3.  (Com- 
pare Terence,  Phom.,  V.,  ii.,  16.)— 4.  (s.  v.)— 5.  (ad  Att.,  v.,  21.) 
:^.  (Carm.,  26.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  23.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  OS., 
ra.,  14.)-9.  IVU.  D«mostli.,  c.  Callip.,  1236.)  — 10.  (Plaut. 
Isir  ,  11.,  IV.,  34.)— 11   (Ter.,  Phorm.,  v.,  yii.,  29.) 


for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  by  readj 
money.' 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  given 
under  Nexi.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  thai 
the  Licinian  laws  (vid.  Licini.^:  Leges),  by  which 
tiie  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded  ;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  various  circumstances,'  that  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  (unciarium  fenus)  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,'  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-established,  and  any 
higher  rate  prohibited  by  the  bill  (rogalio)  of  the 
tribunes  Duilius  and  Msenius. 

Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci- 
tus* calls  the  "  fenebre  malum"  became  at  last  so 
serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commissioners 
were_  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers.  These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(cavere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which  Cae- 
sar adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.'  By  these  means, 
Livy'  tells  us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat- 
isfactorily liquidated.  Five  years  afterward,  the  le- 
gal rate  of  interest  was  still  farther  lowered  to  the 
"  semunciarium  fenus,"  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  sum  (ad  semuncias  redacta  usura'') ;  and 
in  B.C.  346  we  read  of  several  usurers  being  pun- 
ished for  a  violation  of  the  law,'  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.'  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evd 
was  something  more  decisive — neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy — a  gen- 
eral abolition  of  debts,  or  xp^"i^  airoKonij.^'  This 
happened  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  politi- 
cal changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  followed 
up  by  the  passing  of  the  Genucian  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  usury  altogether."  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so ;  it  only  affected 
Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  the  usurers  granted 
loans,  not  in  the  name  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  allies  who  were  not  bound  by  it."  To 
prevent  this  evasion,  the  Sempronian  law  was  pass- 
ed (B.C.  194),  which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies 
on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  lending  money,  as 
the  full  Roman  citizens.  At  last,  after  many  futile 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al- 
together, and  the  centesima,  or  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie- 
buhr,'' as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by  any 
special  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writers  have  inferred'*  that  it 
was  first  legalized  by  the  edicts  of  the  city  praetors, 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  praetorian  and  proconsular  edicts, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  proconsular  edicts 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  lii.,  51  ;  xvi.,  2.)-2.  (Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  603.)- 
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»re  extant,  by  which  the  centesiraa  is  fixed  as  the 
legal  rate  in  proconsular  provinces  (in  edicto  tralati- 
cio  centesimas  me  observaturum  haiui^).  Whether 
this  supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  centesima,  or  13  per  cent.,  was  the  legal  rate  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Republic,  arid  also  under  the 
emperors.    Justinian  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.^ 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticum,  however,  or  bottom- 
ry, as  the  risk  was  the  money-lender's,  he  might 
demand  any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after 
she  reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent,  or  the  cen- 
tesima could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
cum under  aH  circumstances.^ 

INTERPRES,  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  then-  empire  extended.  Embassies 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to  the 
respective  authorities.'  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of  agents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes , very 
numerous,  and  Pliny'  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in 
Colchis,  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  130 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Roman 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  their  business 
was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  qusestors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  the  Latin  language  ;'  and  as  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  provincials,  they  had  always  among  their  ser- 
vants (vid.  Appaeitores)  one  or  more  interpreters, 
who  were  generally  Romans,  but  in  most  cases 
undoubtedly  freedmen.'  These  interpreters  had 
not  only  to  officiate  at  the  conventus  [vid.  Conven- 
Tos),  but  also  explained  to  the  Roman  governor 
everything  which  the  provincials  might  wish  to  be 
laid  before  him.' 

INTERREGNUM.     (Vid.  Inteerex.) 

INTERREX.  This  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sen- 
ate wished  to  share  the  sovereign  power  among 
themselves  instead  of  electing  a  king.  For  this 
purpose,  according  to  Livy,'  the  senate,  which  then 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members,  was  divided  into 
ten  decuries,  and  from  each  of  these  decuries  one 
senator  was  nominated.  These  togetter  formed  a 
board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of  Interred  es,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the  regal  power  and 
its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no  king  was  ap- 
pointed.at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rota- 
tion began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
exercised  their  power  was  called  an  InterregKum. 
Dionysius"  and  Plutarch"  give  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  but  that  of  Livy  appears  the  most 
probable.  Niebuhr'"  supposes  that  the  first  inter- 
reges  were  exclusively  llamnes,  and  that  they  were 
the  decem  primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom 
the  first  was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.'^ 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king,'*  and  if  the  senate  ap- 
proved of  their  clioice,  they  summoned  the  assem- 
bly of  the  curise,  and  proposed  the  person  whom 


1.  (Cio.  ad  Alt.,  v.,  21.)— 2,  (Hoinecc,  iii.,  10.)— 3.  (Ilcmocc., 
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they  had  previously  agreed  upon ;  the  ptwer  cf  the 
curiae  was  confined  to  accepting  or  rejecting  him. 
The  choice  of  the  senate  was  called  patrum  auctori- 
tas ;'  the  putting  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  to 
the  vote  in  the  curiae,  rogare;'.  and  the  decree  oi 
the  curiae  on  the  subject,  jussus  popuU.^ 

Interreges  were  appointed  uniler  the  Republic  for 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  commotions  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their  year 
of  office.*  Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days, 
as  under  the  kings.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex ;  more  usually  by  the  second 
or  third ;'  but  in  one  instance  we  read  of  an  elev- 
enth, and  in  another  of  "a  fourteenth  interrex.'  The 
comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held  by 
Spurius  Lucretius  as  interrex,'  whom  Livy'  calls 
also  prafectus  urbis.  The  interreges  under  the  Re- 
public, at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  by  the 
senate  from  the  whole  body,  and  were  not  confined 
to  the  decem  primi,  or  ten  chief  senators,  as  under 
the  kings."  Plebeians,  however,  were  not  admissi- 
ble to  this  office;  and,  consequently,  when  plebe- 
ians were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patrician 
senators  met  without  the  plebeian  members  to  elect 
an  interrex.'"  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  the  interrex  exerted 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  we  find  that  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  an  interrex."  The  interrex  had  ju- 
risdictio.'" 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war ;"  but  after 
that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex  till  the  senate,  by 
command  of  Sulla,  created  an  interrex  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  his  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  82.'*  In 
B.C.  55  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  th« 
comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elect- 
ed consuls;'"  and  we  also  read  of  interreges  in  B.C. 
53  and  52,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  an  interres 
held  the  comitia,  in  which  Pompey  was  appointed 
sole  consul." 

INTE-RULA.     (Tif/.  Tunica.) 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it  was 
declared  "  qui  se  sierit  testarier  lilrripensve  fuerit,  m 
testimonium  fariatur,  improbus  intestabilisque  eslo."" 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  who  had 
been  a  witness  on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as 
the  making  of  a  will,  and  afterward  refused  to  give 
his  testimony,  was  "  intestabilis,"  that  is,  disquali- 
fied from  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  word  afterward  seems  to  have  had  its 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press one  who  could  not  make  a  will,  and  who  la- 
boured under  a  general  civil  incapacity." 

INTESTA'TO,  HEREDITA'TES  AB.  (Yii 
Heres,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

INTEStA'TUS.     [Vid.  Heees,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

»L\T'UBUM  or  IXT'YBU.M,  a  plant,  of  which 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers.  The  former  is  the 
Cichorium,  or  It:tubum  crraticum  of  Pliny,"  our  bitter 
Succory,  or  the  Cichorium  Intybus  of  Linnaeus  ;  the 
latter  is  Pliny's  Inlubum  sativum,  called  also  jeoif, 
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and  our  Endive,  the  Cichorium  eiidivia,  L.  The 
Intybum  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Egypt, 
where  great  use  was  made  of  it ;  and,  when  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  it  brought  along  with  it  its 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  name,  which  became  in  Greek 
Kix(^piov  or  Kixupv-  The  Arabians  call  it  Chikou- 
neh,  by  a  name  corrupted  from  the  preceding.  By 
Ihe  epithet  erraticum  Pliny  means  "  wild"  or  "  sav- 
age," as  appears  from  his  own  words :  "  Erraticum, 
juod  apud  nos  quidam  ambuleiam  appellavere,  in 
Mgyplo  cichorium  vacant,  quod  syhestre  sit."  Fee, 
however,  insists,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  term  in  question  refers  rather  to 
the  long,  numerous,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
plant,  whence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  "  amaris  intuha 
fibris.'"-  The  modern  name  Endive,  as  given  to  the 
cultivated  kind,  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  en- 
divia,  which  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
evidently  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  hendib  or  the 
classical  Latin  terra  intybum,  most  probably  the 
ibrmer. ' 

INVENTA'RIUM.     {Vid.  Heees,  Roman,  p.  500.) 

INVESTIS.     (Vid.  Impbbes.) 

*IN'ULA,  Elecampane,  the  'F,7Jviov  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Inula  (or  Enula)  Campana  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
lernuni.     (FiiZ.  Helenium.) 

♦ION  (iov),  the  Violet.  The  Viola  odorata,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  the  lav  iic},av  of  Theophrastus,'  the 
iov  ■Kop(pvpoiv  of  Dioscorides,*  and  the  species  of 
Violet  so  often  celebrated  by  the  poets.  According 
to  Schneider,  the  lav  x^"P^^  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
Ckeiranthus  cheiri,  or  Wall-flower.  Fee,  however, 
seems  disinclined  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the 
term  viola  or  Jok,  notwithstanding  the  immense  eru- 
dition which  Sprengel  has  employed  in  favour  of  en- 
larging the  limits  of  the  genus  Viola  {lav)  among  the 
ancients.  The  Viola  pallens  of  Virgil  appears  to 
iiave  been  the  V.  palustris  of  Linnaeus,  or  else  the 
V.  montana  of  the  same  botanist.* 

*IO'NIA  iluvia),  a  term  properly  denoting  "  a  bed 
of  violets,"  but  also  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
Violet,  and  especially  to  the  Viola  odorata.^ 

*IPH'YON  (ifvov),  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin 
states  that  some  held  the  Asphodelus  liiteus  to  be 
the  'i.(pvov  of  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  proposes 
the  Lavendula  spica,  or  Spike  Lavender.' 

*IPS  (Lip),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cynips,  L.  "  The 
Cynipes,"  observes  Adams,  "  pierce  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  sting,  and  deposite  their  eggs  in 
the  wound :  the  extravasated  juices  rise  round  it, 
and  form  a  gall  which  becomes  hard  ;  in  this  the 
larva  lives  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  In 
this  country,  the  gall  most  common  is  that  found  on 
the  Rosa  canina.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
grammarians  Ammonius  and  Cyrillus  restrict  this 
term  to  the  Cynips  of  the  Vine  and  Garob-nut  (xepa- 
nuv,  so  I  propose  to  read  instead  of  Kcpuruv)."' 

IREN.     ( Vid.  EiREN.) 

*IRIS  (.lpt(),  a  plant,  the  Iris.  The  description 
gi  fen  of  its  flowers  by  Dioscorides  makes  them  of 
various  colours,  white,  yellow,  purple,  &g.,  from 
whichit  would  clearly  appear  that  under  this  name 
w  sre  comprehended  more  than  one  species  of  Iris. 
Sprengel  thinks  that  the  Iris  Germanica  and  Floren- 
lina  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides.  Adams  states  that,  as  long  as 
the  Galenical  Pharmacopoeia  continued  in  repute  in 
France,  the  Iris  Morenlina  was  invariably  substitu- 
ted for  the  ancient  Iris.' 
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IRPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX,'  a  Harrow,  used 

to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  level  and  break 
down  the  soil.  The  harrow  of  the  ancients,  like 
ours,  had  iron  teeth,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen." 

*IS'ATIS  {laaHs),  a  plant,  the  Glastum  of  the  Lat- 
ins, and  the  modern  Woad,  yielding  a  beautiful  blue 
dye.     {Vid.  Glastum  ) 

ISELA'STICI  LUDL  (Vid.  Athletjs,  p.  120.) 
ISOPOLITEIA.  {Vid.  Civitas,  Greek,  p.  259.) 
*ISOP'YRON  (isovvpov),  a  plant,  probably  the 
Bog  Bean,  or  Menyanthcs  trifoliala.  "  From  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Paulus  ^gineta,"  observes 
Adams,  "  it  might  be  taken  for  the  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  but  Dioscorides  clearly  distinguishes  between 
these.  DodonsBus  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  or  Bog  Bean,  is  the  iao-nvpov 
of  Dioscorides ;  but,  as  Sprengel  remarks,  its  bo- 
tanical characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
Isopyrum  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  Bog  Bean  is  still  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plaints for  which  Dioscorides  recommends  the  Iso- 
pyrum. The  opinion  of  Dodonaeus  is  farther  coun- 
tenanced by  Bauhin."' 

ISOTELEIA,  ISOTELEIS.  ^Fid.  Civita., 
Greek,  p.  259.) 

ISTHiMIAN  GAMES  (Jladfua),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festi- 
val derived  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
where  it  was  held.  Where  the  isthmus  is  narrow- 
est, between  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  CEnean  hills,  was  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadi- 
um of  white  marble.*  The  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine- 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  have 
.been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melicertes, 
who  was  also  called  Palasmon.'  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch'  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night.  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus,  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  as- 
cribed to  Thesens  himself,  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conducted  by  the  Corinthians,  but  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions :  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  Gulf  in  a  sacred 
vessel  (i^Eupi'f ),  and  an  honorary  place  (irpoeSpia),  as 
large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.'  In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  states,  a  sacred  truce 
was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  to 
attend  at  the  solemnities.'  The  Eleans  did  not 
take  part  in  the  games,  and  various  stories  -were 
related  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance.' 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  VVachsmuth," 
that  the  Isthmia,  after  the  changes  ascribed  to  The- 
seus, were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  lonians  of 
Peloponnesus  and  those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be 
observed  that  Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whose 
worship  appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown 
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lo  the  Dorians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids 
at  Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
was  suspended  for  seventy  years.'  But  after  this 
time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  national 
festival  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49  they  be- 
came periodical,  and  vrere  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Olympi- 
ad, that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad. The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemus 
(the  Attic  Hecatombsson) ;  and  those  which  were 
held  in  the  third  year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  either  in 
the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thargelion."  Pliny" 
and  Solinus'  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regu- 
larity the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Greeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  328  B.C., 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  Isthmia ;'  and  it  was  at  this  solemnity 
that,  in  196  B.C.,  Flaminius  proclaimed  before  an 
innumerable  assembly  the  independence  of  Greece.' 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the 
Isthmian  games ;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
was  rebuilt  by  J.  Cassar,'  the  right  of  conducting 
the  solemnities  was  restored  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth  continued  to  be 
celebrated  till  Christianity  became  the  state-religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.' 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  ath- 
letic performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pancrati- 
um, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.'  Mu- 
sical and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
and  in  the  latter  women  were  also  allowed  to  take 
part,  as  we  must  infer  from  Plutarch,'"  who,  on  the 
authority  of  Polemo,  states,  that  in  the  treasury  at 
Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after 
she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  Empu-e,  the  character  of 
the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly  altered  ; 
for  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Julian  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians  purchased 
beai-s  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  lights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of  animals  on 
this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the  time  of 
Caesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
ward of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy  was 
again  superseded  by  a  pine  garland."  Simple  as 
such  a  reward  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gained 
the  greatest  distinction  and  honour  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  a  victory  not  only  rendered  the  indi- 
vidual who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admiration,  but 
shed  lustre  over  his  family,  and  the  whole  town  or 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon 
established  by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian, who  gain- 
ed the  victory  at  the  Isthmian  games  should  receive 
from  the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachma;."  His  victory  was  generally  celebrated  in 
lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes,  of 
■which  we  still  possess  some  beautiful  specimens 
among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See  Massieu  in  the 
iUm.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  et  Bell.  Lett.,  v.,  p. 
214,   &c. — Disscn,   Dc  Ratione  Poetica  Carminum 
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Pindaricarum,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit  ,. 
p.  220,  &c.)  ■'   ' 

ITA'LIA.     (Yid.  Colonia,  p.  282.) 

ITER.     (Yid.  Seevitutes.) 

JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magistratu* 
generally  did  not  investigate  the  facts  in  dispute  in 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  him :  he  ap- 
pointed  a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  him  in- 
structions. (yi(f.  Actio.)  Accordingly,  the  whole 
of  civil  procedure  was  expressed  by  the  two  phrases 
jus  and  judicium,  of  which  the  former  comprehend- 
ed all  that  took  place  before  the  magistratus  (in 
jure),  and  the  latter  all  that  took  place  before  the 
judex  (in  judicio).  Originally  even  the  magistratus 
was  called  judex,  as,  for  instance,  the  consul  and 
prsetor;'  and  under  the  Empire  the  term  judex 
often  designated  the  prases.  In  the  intermediate 
period  it  designated  a  person  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  judex  was  appointed ;  in 
others,  several  were  appointed,  and' they  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  recuperatores,  as  op- 
posed to  the  single  judex."  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  judex  was  called  arbiter  :  thus  judex 
and  arbiter  are  named  together  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles." 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had  some  valid 
excuse  (excusatio).  A  person  might  also  be  disqual- 
ified from  being  a  judex.  There  were  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  legal  business  was  done  at 
Rome  (cum  res  agebantur*),  and  at  these  times  the 
services  of  the  judices  were  required.  These  legal 
terms  were  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  so 
that  there  were  periods  of  vacation :'  in  the  provin- 
ces, the  terms  depended  on  the  conventus.  A  ju- 
dex was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attendanca 
when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case,  the  hti- 
gant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted  him 
whom  the  magistratus  proposed.  A  party  had  the 
power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex,  though  there 
must  have  been  some  limit  to  this  power.'  In  bases 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  peregrinus, 
a  peregrinus  might  be  judex.'  The  judex  was 
sworn  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully.' 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organization  from 
the  Romans,  the  magistratus  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  prsetor 
did  at  Rome  (lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina).  In 
the  provinces,  the  governors  appointed  a  judex  or 
recuperatores,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  conven- 
tus which  they  held  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  judex  or  recuperatores  were  selected 
both  from  Roman  citizens  and  natives. 

When  the  judex  was  appointed,  the  proceedings 
in  jure  or  before  the  praetor  were  terminated,  which 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  Litis  Cmtes- 
tatio,  the  phrases  Lis  Contcstata  and  Judi.  ium  Ac- 
ceptum  being  equivalent  in  the  classical  jurists. 
(Yid.  Litis  Contest.4tio.)  The  parties  appeared 
before  the  judex  on  the  third  day  (con perendmatio), 
unless  the  praetor  had  deferred  the  judicium  for 
some  sufficient  reason.  The  judex  was  generally 
aided  by  advisers  (jurisconsulti)  learned  in  the  law, 
who  were  said  "  in  consilio  adesse  ;'"  but  the  judex 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment.  The  mat- 
ter was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  judex  (causa  con- 
jeclio,  collectio),  and  the  advocates  of  each  party 
supported  his  cause  in  a  speech.  The  evidence 
seems  to  have  been  given  at  the  same  tune  that  the 
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apeeches  were  made,  and  not  to  have  been  heard 
before  the  advocates  made  their  address.'  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  practice  in  this  respect  might 
vary  in  different  cases.  Witnesses  were  produced 
on  both  sides,  and  examined  orally ;  the  witnesses 
on  one  side  were  also  cross-examined  by  the  other." 
Written  documents,  such  as  instruments  and  books 
of  acsonnt,  were  also  given  in  evidence ;  and  some- 
times the  deposition  of  an  absent  witness  was  read, 
when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.'  There  were 
no  means  of  compelling  a  person  to  give  evidence 
before  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were 
slaves,  who  in  some  cases  might  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

After  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  advo- 
cates had  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence ;  if 
there  were  several'judices,  a  majority  decided.  If 
the  matter  was  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might 
be  adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  {ampliatio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath,  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  difficulty.  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  "non  liquere''  (N.  L.).*  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  orally,  and  was  some- 
times first  written  on  a  tablet.  If  the  defendant 
did  not  make  his  appearance  after  being  duly  sum- 
moned, judgment  might  be  given  against  him. 

The  sentence  was  either  of  absolutio  or  condem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 
condemnatio  (vid,.  Actio,  p.  20),  empowered  the 
judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  (condemnare,  absohbre^). 
The  defendant  might  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the 
judicium  had  been  constituted  by  the  litis  contesta- 
tio  {post  acceptum  judicium.^),  and  before  judgment 
was  given ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  disputed  ques- 
tion between  the  two  schools  whether  the  judex 
should  acquit,  or  whether  he  should  condemn  on 
the  ground  that,  at  the  time  when  the  judicium  was 
constituted,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  con- 
demned, and  it  was  the  busmess  of  the  judex 
merely  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dispute  ac- 
cordingly involved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 
tlie  schools  were  theoretically  divided — the  follow- 
ing out  of  a  legal  principle  to  aU  its  logical  conse- 
quences; but,  like  many  other  questions  between 
the  schools,  this  question  was  practically  of  no  im- 
portance, as  the  plaintiff  would  not  be  allowed  to 
have  satisfaction  twice.     (Vid.  Jurisoonsulti.) 

Whde  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  (corpus)  was  the  object  of  the  action;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  judex  gave 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute.  This  sum  of  money  was  either  fix- 
ed or  not  fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  claim  was 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was  insert- 
ed in  the  condemnatio,  and  the  judex  was  bound  to 
give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiff.  If  the  claim 
was  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  ascertained,  the  condemnatio  was 
either  limited  to  a  sum  named  in  the  formula,  and 
which  the  judex  could  not  exceed  except  at  his  own 
peril  {litem  suam  faciendo) ;  or,  if  the  action  was  for 
the  recovery  of  property  from  the  possessor,  or  if  it 
was  an  actio  ad  exhibendum,  the  condemnatio  em- 
powered the  judex  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
value  of  the  thing.  The  judex  was  always  bound 
to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum,  even  though  the 
formula  did  not  contain  a  definite  sum :  the  reason 
of  which  is  obvious ;  for,  unless  the  condemnatio 
was  definite,  there  would  be  no  judgment.' 
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Ihe  following  is  the  distinction  between  an  ah- 
bitrium  and  judicium,  according  to  Cicero :'  In  a 
judicium  the  demand  was  of  a  certain  sum  or  defi- 
nite amount  {-pecunia  certa) ;  in  an  arbitrium  the 
amount  was  not  determined  {inceria).  In  a  judici- 
um the  plaintiff  obtained  aU  that  he  claimed  or  no- 
thing, as  the  words  of  the  formula  show  :  "  Si  parel 
H.  S.  1000  dari  oportere.""  The  corresponding 
words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were,  "  Quantum 
cequius  melius  id  dari ;"  and  their  equivalents  were, 
"  Ex  fide  bona,  XJt  inter  bonos  bene  agier.'"  In  a  dis- 
pute about  dos,  which  Cicero  calls  "arbitrium  rei 
uxoriee,'*  the  words  "quid  aquius,  melius,^^  were 
added.*  If  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  judex, 
properly  so  called,  the  judicium  was  constituted 
with  a  pa;na,  that  is,  per  sponsionem ;  there  was 
no  poena  when  an  arbiter  was  demanded,  and  the 
proceeding  was  by  the  formula  arbitraria.  The  pro- 
ceeding by  the  sponsio,  then,  was  the  strict  one 
{angustissima  formula  sponsionis^) ;  that  of  the  ar- 
bitrium was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  though 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula, 
was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The 
engagement  between  the  parties  who  accepted  an 
arbiter,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  his  arbitrium,  was  compromissum  ;^  but  this 
term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears,  to  express 
the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed  to  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  praetor.  Cicero  appears  to  allude  to 
this  arbitration.' 

According  to  Cicero,'  all  judicia  had  for  their  ob- 
ject either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  indi 
viduals  {controversice),  or  the  punishment  of  crimes 
{maleficia).  This  passage  refers  to  a  division  of  ju- 
dicia, which  appears  in  the  jurists,  into  publica  and 
privata.  The  term  privata  judicia  occurs  in  Cice- 
ro,' where  it  refers  to  the  class  of  judicia  which  he 
indicates  in  the  Caecina  by  the  term  controversise. 
The  term  publica  judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use, 
but  the  term  publica  causa  is  used  by  Cicero"  with 
reference  to  a  judicium,  which  by  the  jurists  would 
be  called  publicum.  In  the  Digest"  it  is  stated  that 
all  judicia  are  not  publica  in  which  a  crimen  was 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the 
offence  was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the 
JuUa  Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others 
there  enumerated.  Judicia  were  called  extraordi- 
naria  when  the  inquiry  was  extra  ordinem,  that  is, 
not  according  to  the  usual  practice  ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  offence  was  one  not  provided  for 
by  law  {legibus),  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im- 
memorial usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  Livy  {seu  legibus  seu  moribus  mal- 
let anquireret^').  The  judicia  popularia,  or  populares 
actiones,  as  they  are  called,"  are  defined  to  be  those 
by  which  "  suum  jus  populus  tuelur;"  and  they 
agreed  with  the  publica  judicia  in  this,  that  any  per- 
son might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  under 
some  legal  disqualification.  The  judicia  populi'* 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices ; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  enumerates  the  populi  ju- 
dicia among  others  when  he  says'*  that  "  nihil  de  ca- 
pile  civis,  aut  de  bonis,  sine  judicia  senatus  autpopidi 
aut  eorum  qui  de  quaque  re  constituti  judices  sint.  de- 
trahi  posse."  As  the  judicia  publica  are  defined  by 
the  jurists  to  be  those  in  which  crimina  were  tried 
by  a  special  lex,  it  appears  that  the  judicia  populi, 
strictly  so  called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse,  oi 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  after  the  judi- 
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^la  publica  were  regulated  by  special  leges;  and 
Ihus  the  judicia  publica  of  the  later  republican  pe- 
riod represent  the  judicia  populi  of  the  earlier  times, 
riie  judicia  populi  were  originally  held  in  the  co- 
mitia  curiata,  and  subsequently  in  the  centuriata 
and  tributa.  A  lex  of  Valerius  Publicola'  gave  an 
appeal  (promcatio)  to  the  populus  from  the  magis- 
tratus  ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus'  de- 
clared to  the  same  effect :  "  Ne  de  capite  civium  Ro- 
manorum  injussu  populi  judicaretur," 

The  kings  presided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  the 
consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  ISut  after  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Valeria  de  Provocatione(B.C.  .W/), 
the  consul  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  persons  were  appointed  to 
preside  at  such  inquiries,  who  were,  accordingly, 
called  quaesitores,  or  quaestores  parricidii,  or  re- 
rum  capitalium.  In  some  cases^  a  plebiscitumwas 
passed,  by  which  the  senate  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point one  of  the  praetors  or  some  other  magistrate 
to  preside  at  the  judicial  investigation.  In  course 
of  time,  as  cases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
these  quasstiones  were  made  perpetuse,  that  is,  par- 
ticular magistrates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
tn  the  year  149  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  from 
which  time  the  quaestio  repetundarum  became  per- 
petua.  L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  prastor  the  quaestiones 
de  majestate,  and  to  others  those  of  peculatus  and 
ambitus  ;  and  he  also  added  four  other  quaestiones 
perpetuae.  Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Calpurnia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for 
the  trial  of  various  specified  offences,  and  the  prae- 
tors determined  among  themselves  in  which  of 
these  new  courts  they  should  severally  preside. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new 
arrangements.  The  quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De 
Repetundis,  Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis, 
De  Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis 
Adulterinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times, by  a  decretum,  appointed  the  consuls  as  quaes- 
itores, of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero  ;'  this 
was  a  case  of  quaestio  or  judicium  extra  ordinem. 

Any  person  might  be  an  accuser  (accusator)  in  a 
judicium  publicum.  On  such  an  occasion  the  prae- 
tor generally  presided  as  quaesitor,  assisted  by  a 
judex  quaestionis  and  a  body  of  judices  called  his 
consihum.  The  judex  quaestionis  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  the  presiding  magistratus,  according  to 
some  opinions ;  but  others  consider  him  to  be  a 
quaesitor,  who  was  sometimes  specially  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion  of  a  quaestio.'  The  judices 
were  generally  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  {reus)  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
(edcre)  a  certain  number  of  judices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  called  edititii.'  Both  the 
accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
^r  challenging  [rejicere)  such  judices  as  they  did  not 
rtke.'  In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.  In  the 
matter  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  senate 
attempted  to  carry  a  lex  by  which  the  praetor  who 
was  to  preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to 
select  the  judices,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  a  lox  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and 
carried  :  it  onl^  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the   senate  in   the  mode  of  determining  who 
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should  be  the  judices  {judicum  genus) :  a  difference, 
however,  which  was  not  unimportant,  as  it  secured 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius.  The  judices  voted  by  bal- 
lot, at  least  generally,  and  a  majority  determined 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  Each 
judex  was  provided  with  three  tablets  {lalmlie),  on 
one  of  which  was  marked  A.,  Absolve  ;  on  a  second, 
C,  Condemno ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  Non  hquet 
Tlie  judices  voted  by  placing  one  of  these  tablets  ir 
the  urns  (urnce^),  which  were  then  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  thp 
judices :  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjudgt 
the  legal  penalty  ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him  ac- 
quitted ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  matter 
must  be  farther  investigated  (ampHus  cognoscendum). 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  judicia  populi  in  llie 
Latin  writers.  A  judicium  was  commenced  by  the 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring  in  a 
contio  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse  a 
certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some  ofl^ence, 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "  diem  dicere"  ( Yirginius  Casoni  capitis 
diem  dicil').  If  the  offender  held  any  high  office,  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  till  his  time  of  service  had 
expired  before  proceedings  could  be  thus  com- 
menced against  him.  The  accused  was  required 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a  causa  cap- 
italis,  and  prasdes  when  the  penalty  for  the  alleged 
offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  security  was  not 
given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  confinement.^  If 
nothing  prevented  the  inquiry  from  taking  place  at 
the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  the 
accuser  had  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anquisitio  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  penalty  :  accordingly,  the 
phrases  pecunia,  capite  or  capitis  anquiiere,  are 
used.'  When  the  investigation  was  concluded,  the 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  compre- 
hended the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine,  [i 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  same  roga- 
tio.' The  rogatio  was  made  public  during  three 
nundinae,  like  any  other  lex,  and  proposed  at  the 
comitia  for  adoption  or  rejection.  The  form  of  the 
rogatio,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into 
banishment,  is  given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Domo,  c. 
18.  The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into  exile 
before  the  votes  were  taken  ;  or  he  might  make  his 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were 
called  judicia  populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  such  judicia 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  were  often  ple- 
biscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chief  subject  o( 
judicia  populi  and  publica  were  majestas,  adulteria 
and  stupra,  parricidium,  falsum,  vis  publica  and 
privata,  peculatus,  repetundae,  ambitus,  which  are 
treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  particular  offences  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  judices  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enactments  were  direct- 
ed against.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  lex  Calpurnia 
De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  established  the  album  ju- 
dicum, or  the  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  number  of 
the  body  so  constituted,  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  number  was  350,  and  that  ten  were  chosen 
from  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  pnrase 
decuriae  judicum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  judicia  populi,  properly  so  called, 
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would  be  less  fiequent  as  special  leges  were  framed 
for  particular  jfFences,  the  circamstances  of  which 
could  be  beti  jr  investigated  by  *  smaller  body  of 
judices  than  ;y  the  assembled  people.  It  is  affirm- 
ed that  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpurnia  lex,  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
after  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  that  body 
exclusively  ;  and  farther,  that  not  only  the  judices 
in  the  quastiones  de  repetundis,  but  also  the  judices 
in  private  matters,  were,  from  the  date  of  this  lex, 
taken  from  the  albmn  judicum  that  was  annually 
made,'  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence. 
The  lex  Servilia  (B.C.  104)  enacted  that  the  judices 
should  not  be  under  thirty  nor  above  sixty  years  of 
age ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  should  severally 
propose  one  hundred  judices,  and  that  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other,  so  that  one 
hundred  would  remain  for  the  trial.  This  lex  also 
made  some  provisions  for  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  The  tenms  of  the 
Sempronia  lex  of  Gracchus,  which  was  passed  B.C. 
123,  about  twenty  years  before  the  lex  ServUia,  are 
variously  stated ;  but  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
Ihat  it  took  the  judicia  from  the  senators  and  gave 
Ihem  to  the  equites ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,"  till  Sulla  (B.C.  80)  restored  the 
judicia  to  the  senate,  and  excluded  the  equites  from 
the  album  judicum.  The  lex  Servilia  apparently 
did  not  interfere  with  the  main  object  of  the  lex 
Sempronia.  Tacitus,  indeed,'  speaks  of  the  Servil- 
ia leges  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senate ;  but 
the  passage  is  encumbered  with  difficulty.  A  lex 
Aurelia  (B.C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judices  should 
be  chosen  from  the  three  classes — of  senators, 
equites,  and  tribuni  serarii ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
judicia  were  then  said  to  be  divided  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites.  The  tribuni  aerarii  were 
taken  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or 
«ught  to  have  been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus 
the  three  decuriae  of  judices  were  formed ;  and  it 
was  either  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Aurelia  or 
some  other  lex,  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the 
tablets,  the  decuriae  had  severally  their  balloting 
urn,  so  that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were 
known.  Dion  Cassius*  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  1^  Fufia ;  and  he  says  that  the  object  was,  that 
the  votes  of  the  decuria;  (^Wvri,  yivj))  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not,  ow- 
ing to  the  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if 
the  lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  judices 
in  any  given  case.  The  lex  Pompeia  de  Vi  and 
De  Ambitu  (B.C.  52)  determined  that  eighty  judices 
were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case 
of  Clodius,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there 
were  fifty-six  judices.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
number  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
was  sev-enty  judices. 

Another  lex  Pompeia,  passed  in  the  second  con- 
sulate of  Pompey  (B.C.  55),  seems  to  have  made 
some  nullifications  in  the  lex  Aurelia  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  judices  ;  but  the  new  provisions 
of  this  lex  are  only  known  from  Asconius,  who  ex- 
plains them  in  terms  which  are  very  far  from  being 
clear.  A  lex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Caesar  took  away 
the  decuria  of  the  tribuni  aerarii,  and  thus  reduced 
the  judices  to  two  classes  (genera,  the  yivri  of  Dion 
Cassius)'  A  lex  judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death 
()y  .M.  Antonius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 
aerarii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification  from 
tliem :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex  required 
was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a  centurion  or 
have  served  in  the  legions.    It  appears  that  the 


I.  (Gdttling,  Geschichte  der  Rfiai.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  425.) 
-2.  iCip.  .'a  Verr.,  Act.  Prim.,  c  13.)— 3.  (Ann.,  xii.,  60  )— 4. 
xxxviit.,  8  ) 
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previous  lex  Pompeia,  lex  Aurelia,  and  a  lex  of 
Caesar  had  given  to  those  who  had  been  centurions 
{qui  ordines  duxerant)  the  privilege  of  being  judices 
Ijudicaius),  but  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qual- 
ification (census).  The  lex  of  Antonius,  besides 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  the 
judicia  to  the  soldiers.'  It  seems  probable  that  the 
expression  ex  centuriis,  which  is  used  by  Asconius 
in  speaking  of  the  change  introduced  by  this  lex 
Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
centuriones  into  the  third  class  of  judices. 

Augustus  added  to  the  existing  three  decuriae 
judicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  the  Duce- 
narii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary  qualification,  and 
only  decided  in  smaller  matters  [de  lemoribus  sum- 
mis^).  Caligula'  added  a  fifth  decuria,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices.  Augustus  had 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  its  turn,  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  them  from 
sitting  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  state  anything  with  precision  ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  saiti,  that  the 
number  must  have  varied  with  the  various  changes 
already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand ;  and  from  this 
period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  album 
judicum  contained  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  judicia 
privata  and  judicia  publica.  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  was  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
privata,  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  small 
value.  It  is  often  stated  by  modern  writers,  with- 
out any  qualification,  that  the  various  changes  in 
the  judiciary  body  from  the  time  of  the  lex  Calpur- 
nia to  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  reference  both 
to  the  judicia  publica  and  privata ;  though  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  objects  of  these  various  enactments 
were  to  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  -great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  extending  or  limiting  the  body  out 
of  which  the  judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judex  generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  con- 
cerned matter  of  property  and  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, a  recent  writer'  has  observed,  with  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
album  judicum  had  reference  to  the  judices  iu  civil 
matters,  but  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sempronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum,  a  consularis  is  mentioned 
as  a  judex;'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eques  is 
mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time  when  the  lex  of 
Sulla  was  in  force,  and,  consequently,  senators  only 
could  be  judices. "=  These  instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  judicia  privata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  leges  judiciaria;  ; 
but  they  are  of  small  weight  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  the  character  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicia  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changes  in  the  judici- 
ary body  had  reference  to  the  quaestiones  and  judicia 
publica.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  privata, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  legislative  provisions,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  these  leges  judiciariae ;  but  that  the 


1.  (Cic,  Pliil.,  i.,  8;  v.,  5.— Suet,,  Jul.,  41.1—3  (Suet  n.v 
tay.,  32)-3  (Suet  Calig.,  ,6.)-4.  (Walter.  n,e/chS'e  d« 
Rcim  Eechts,  p.  7I6.)_5.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  ii.,  19.)_6.  (Cic: 
Pio  Rose.  Com.,  c.  14.)  *    ^ 
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regulation  of  the  judicii  privata  was  included  in 
their  provisions,  in  the  same  form  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  judicia  publica,  is  an  assertion 
totally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  one  which 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Two  leges  Juliae,  to- 
gether with  a  lex  ^butia,  put  an  end  to  the  legis 
actiones ;'  and  a  lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  judicia  legitima  ;"  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  these  leges  were  passed  solely  for  these 
objects,  or  whether  their  provisions  were  part  of 
some  other  leges. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  ju- 
dicia, and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently  clear 
exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  many 
details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  some  one  who  combines  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  original  authorities  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to  :  Wal- 
ter, Geschichle  des  Rom.  Rechts. — Gottling,  Geschich- 
te  der  Rom,  Staatsverfassung. — Heineccius,  Syntag- 
ma, 6cc. — Tigerstrom,  De  Judicihus  apud  Romanos, 
Berl.,  1826,  valuable  only  for  the  collection  of  the 
original  authorities. — Keller,  Ueber  Litis  Contestation 
und  Urtheil,  &c.,  Ziirich,  1827. — Also  Gains,  iv. ; 
Dig.  5,  tit.  1,  De  Judiciis;  Dig.  48,  De  Judiciis  Pub- 
licis  ;  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  18. 

JUDEX    ORDINA'RIUS.      {Yid.   Judex   Peda- 

NEUS.) 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  term  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown.  The 
judices  to  whom  the  prsetor  or  praeses  referred  a 
matter  in  litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were 
sometimes  called  pedanei."  Subsequently  the  pree- 
ses,  who  was  now  sometimes  designated  judex  or- 
dinarius,  or  judex  simply,'  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex ;  but  still  he 
was  empowefed  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  ju- 
dices for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters,  and 
these  also  were  called  judices  pedanei,  "  hoc  est  qui 
negotia  humiliora  disce'ptenty^  The  proceedings  be- 
fore this  new  kind  of  judices  pedanei  were  the  same 
as  before  the  praeses.  Some  modern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form 
a  permanent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.' 
JQDEX  QUiESTIO'NIS.  {Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 
JUDICA'TI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  res  judi- 
cata when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  determin- 
ed by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  actio  judicati 
was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party  might  adopt 
for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magistratus,  by  which 
he  could  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  not  satisfied  the 
judgment.  The  plaintiff  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  his  possession  of  the  defendant's 
property  by  a  special  interdict,  and  he  was  empow- 
ered to  sell  it.  The  party  condemned  was  limited 
as  to  his  defence.  Originally  the  judicatus  was 
obliged  to  find  a  vindex  (vindiccm  dare) ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  it  had  become  the  practice  for  him  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (judi- 
tatum  solvi  salisdare).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  if  his  plea  was  false.' 
JU'DIGES  EDITl'TII.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 
JUDrClA  DUPLrCIA.  (Vid.  Famili^  Ebcis- 
coND^  Actio.) 

JUDI'CIA  LEGI'TIMA.  {Vid.  Imperihm,  page 
530.) 


I.  (Gaius,  iv.,  30.)— 2.  (Gaius,  iv.,  104.)— 3.  (Thoophil.,  iv., 

19.— Cod.  3,  tit.  3.)— 4.  (Cod.  Tlieod.,  1,  tit.  7.)- 5.  (Ccxi.  3,  tit. 

3,  1.5.)  — 6.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  3.)— 7.  (Gaius,  iv.,  9,  25,  171,  102.— 

Cic  ,  Pro  Flacc,  20.— Paulus,  S,  R.,  1,  tit.  19.— Dig.  42,  tit.  1.) 
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JUDI'CIA  QU^  IMPERIO.  (Vid.  Impeeidil 
p.  530.) 

JUDrCIUM.    (Vid.  Judex.) 

JUDrCIUM  PO'PULI.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  551 
552.) 

JUDI'CIUM  PRIVA'TUM,  PU'BLICUM.  (VU 
Judex,  p.  551.) 

JU'GERUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  surface,  240 
feet  in  length  and  120  in  breadth,  containing,  there- 
fore, 28,800  square  feet.'  It  was  the  double  of  the 
actus  quadratus,  and  from  this  circumstance,  accord 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its  name.'  (Vid 
Actus  Quadhatus.)  The  uncial  division  (vid.  As) 
was  applied  to  the  jugerum,  its  smallest  part  being 
the  scrupulum  of  10  feet  square,  ^100  square  feet. 
Thus  the  jugerum  contained  288  scrupula.=  The 
jugerum  was  the  common  measure  of  land  among 
the  Romans.  Two  jugera  formed  an  hcredium,  a 
hundred  heredia  a  centuria,  and  four  centuries  a  saU 
tus.  These  divisions  were  derived  from  the  origi- 
nal  assignment  of  landed  property,  in  which  two  ;'«- 
gera  were  given  to  each  citizen  as  heritable  prop- 
erty.* 

*JUGLANS,  the  Wallnut,  or  Juglans  regia,  L., 
the  same  with  the  nupvov  or  aapva  of  the  Greeks. 
(Vid.  CAEYUia.) 

JUGUM  (fuyiSf,  l^vyov)  signified,  in  general,  that 
which  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted  more 
especially, 

1.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  upright 
posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was  attach- 
ed.'    (Vid.  Tela.) 

2.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis,'  joining  the 
upright  poles  (pertiae,  ;);dpaKEf)  for  the  support  of 
vines  or  other  trees.  (Vid.  Capistrvm.)  Hence,  by 
an  obvious  resemblance,  the  ridges  uniting  the  tops 
of  mountains  were  called  ^M^a  monlium.'' 

3.  The  crossbar  of  a  lyre.' 

4.  A  scalebeam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales.  { Vid. 
Libra.)  The  constellation  Libra  was  consequently 
also  called  Jugum.' 

5.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat."  This  gave  or- 
igin to  the  term  (vyirj]c,  as  applied  to  a  rower.  A 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banks  for  the  rowere 
was  called  vrpic  woXv(vyoc  or  e/tarofi'yof." 

6.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages  *ere 
drawn.  This  was  by  far  the  most  common  applica- 
tion of  the  term.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the  horses' 
necks  ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  towards  each 
extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  part  ol 
the  animal  which  it  touched  (curva  juga^').  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the  yoke, 
the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days, 
preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a  MS.  of 
Terence,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library.  These 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms  of  the 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice  of 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns,  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  (capite,  non  cermce 
junctis"),  which  is  now  common  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  is  strongly 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of  economy 
as  well  as  of  humanity.'*  He  recommends  that  their 
heads  should  be  left  free,  so  that  they  may  raise 
them  aloft,  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  ap- 


1.  (Colum.,  Do  Kb  Rust.,T.,  I,  4  6.  — QuintiL,  Inst.  Or.,  i., 
18.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Liug.  Lat,,  v.,  35,  ed.  Muller.)  —3.  (Varro, 
ib.,  ii.,  12.) — 4.  (Yarro,  ib.,  i.,  10.— Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii., 
p.  156,  ffec,  and  Appendix,  11.)  —5.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vi..  55.)  — 6. 
(Vano,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  8.  —  Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  iv.,  17,  SU.-Id 
ib.,  lii,,  15.— Geopon.,  v.,  29.)— 7.  (Virg.,  Ecloj.,  v.,  76.— Flor., 
ii.,  3,  9,  17.— Id.,iii.,  3.)— 8.  (Horn.,  11.,  ii.,  187.)— 9.  (Cic.,Div., 
ii.,  47.)— 10.  (.aischyl.,  Agam.,  1608.— Soph.,  Ajax,  247.— Virg., 
Ma.,  vi.,  411.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  293.— Id.  ib.,  rx.,  247.)- 12. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  216.— Id.,  Trist.,  iv.,  6,  2.)— 13.  (PUn  .  H.  N.( 
viii.,  70.)— 14.  (De  Re  Bust.,  u.,  2.) 
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peaiance.  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  225').  All  this 
was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two  collars 
(subjugia,'  filaaSa,^  ^dijlat*),  shown  in  the  upper 
figure  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  the  excavations  (jXi^ai) 
tut  in  the  yoke,  with  the  bands  of  leather  (Jora ; 
lincla;'  TavpoShiv  jSvpaav  knavxevirfV,'  TieiruSva), 
which  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  the 
yoke  to  the  pole  (,teino,  f>vfi6i;)  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap  iCvyodEOfiov''),  which  was  lashed  from  the  two 
opposite  sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and 
yoke.  These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  pin  (iii6o^.oc  ;'  larap  ;'  IfiSpv- 
ov :"  vid.  CuREUs,  p.  332),  which  fitted  a  circular 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke  (o/iifiaJlof").  Homer 
represents  the  leathern  band  as  turned  over  the 
fastening  thrice  in  each  direction.  But  the  fasten- 
ing was  sometimes  much  more  complicated,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot, 
which  tied  the  yoke  oi  a  common  cart,  and  consist- 
ed only  of  flexible  twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the 
ends  were  so  concealed  by  being  inserted  within 
the  knot,  that  the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke 
was  that  which  Alexander  adopted.'" 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a  bas- 
relief  from  Persepolis,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  chariot  of  Darius  was  remarkable  for 
the  golden  statues  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  over 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought 
in  gold,  being  placed  between  them.''  The  passa- 
ges above  cited  show  that  when  the  carriage  was 
prepared  for  use,  the  yoke,  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  and  the  horses 
were  then  led  under  it.  Either  above  them,  or  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed, 
through  which  the  reins  passed.  These  frequently 
appear  in  works  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  in  po- 
etry by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen'* 
and  taking  it  off"  {jSovXvais,  j3ov?i,vt6;  ;"  j3ov7i,v(7i,oc 
&pil"). 

By  metonymy  jugum  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day."    It 


JULI^  LEGES, 

was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  par  and  the 
Greek  fetiyof ,'  as  in  aquilarum  jugum.'  By  another 
figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  the  condition  in 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  will,  like 
oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others.'  Hence,  to 
express  symbolically  the  subjugation  of  conquered 
nations,  the  Romans  made  their  captives  pass  un- 
der a  yoke,*  which,  however,  in  form  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not  hke 
the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs,  hut 
rather  Uke  the  jugum  described  under  the  first  two 
of  the  preceding  heads  ;  for  it  consisted  of  a  spear 
supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed  upright. 

JU'LI^  LEGES  is  a  term  by  which  various  le- 
ges are  designated,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  0.  J.  Cassar  and  Augustus. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ADULTE'RIIS.     {Vid.  Adhl- 

TERIUM.) 

JULIA  LEX  AGRA'RIA  is  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius,' and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termino  Moto.'  But 
the  lex  of.C.  Csesar,  referred  to  in  the  Pandect,  is 
probably  a  lex  of  Cahgula.  The  Agraria  lex  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  was  passed  B.C.  59,  when  he  was 
consul.' 

JULIA  LEX  DE  A'MBITU.     (Jid.  Ambitds.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ANNO'NA.« 

JULIA  LEX  DE  BONIS  CEDENDIS.  This 
lex  provided  that  a  debtor  might  escape  all  person- 
al molestation  from  his  creditors  by  giving  up  his 
property  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  distri- 
bution.' It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Csesar  or  of  Augustus,  though  probably 
of  the  former."  The  beneficium  of  the  lex  was  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces  by  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions." 

JULIA  LEX  CADUCA'RIA  is  the  same  as  the 

LEX  Jui.IA  ET  PaPIA  PoPP^A. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CjEDE  ET  VENEFFCIO," 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  Publica. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CIVITA'TE  was  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  J.  Caesar  and  P.  Rutihas  Lupus, 
B.C.  90.     (Vid.  CiviTAS,  Fcederat.^  Civitates.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FCE'NORE,  or,  rather,  De  Pe- 
cuniis  Mutuis  or  Creditis  (B.C.  47),  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar."  The  object  of  it  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  between  debtors  and  creditors  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  The  possessiones 
and  res  were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  creditors  at  that  value  ;  whatever  had  been 
paid  for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  prin- 
cipal. The  result  was,  that  the  creditor  lost  about 
one  fourth  of  his  debt ;  but  he  escaped  the  loss 
usually  consequent  on  civi'  disturbance,  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  novae  tabulae.'*  A  passage  of 
Tacitus"  is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  the  lex  De  Bonis  Ceden- 
dis ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  thent 
The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius"  seems  to  refer  to  this 
lex  De  Mutuis  Pecuniis. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FUNDO  DOTA'LI.  The  pro- 
visions as  to  the  fundus  details  were  contained  in 
the  lex  Juha  de  Adulteriis."  This  Juha  lex  was 
commented  on  by  Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  Paulas. 
{Vid.  Adtjlterium.) 

JULI^  LEGES  JUDICIA'RI^.    The  lex  re- 


1.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  63.  — Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  211.)— 2. 
(VilraT.,  X.,  3,  8.)— 3.  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  469.— Proclus,  ad 
loo.)— 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xix.,  406.— Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  iii.,232.) 
—5.  (Tib.,  ii.,  1, 7.)— 6.  (Brunok,  Anal.,  iii.,  44.)— 7.  (Horn.,  II., 
v.,  730.— Id.  ib.,  xxiv.,  268-274.)— 8.  (Schol.  in  Eurip,,  Hippol., 
866.)— 9.  (Horn.,  1.  0.)— 10.  (Hes.,  I.  c.)— 11.  (Horn.,  1.  o.)— 12. 
(An-ian,  Exp.  Alex.,  ii.,  p.  85,  ed.  Blan. — Q.  Curt.,  iii.,  2. — 
Schol.  in  Eurip., I.e.)— 13.  (Q.  Curt.,  iii.,  3.)— 14.  (Hes.,  Op.  et 
Dies,  581.)— 15.  (Hor.,  Cam.,  III.,  vi.,  42.— Virg.,  Eclog.,  ii., 

B6.— Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  497.)— 16.  (Arrian,  1.  c— Horn.,  II.,  xvi.,     ,  _„„ 

t97.— Cic.  ad  An.,  XV.,  27.)- -17.  (Arat.,  Diosc,  387.)— 18.  (Var-    tni^iSoXiiiW.) 
lO.Delle  Rust.,  i.,10.)  "     "'      " 


1.  (Horn.,  n.,  xviii,,  743.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  4,  5.)^3. 
(jEsch.,  Agam.,  512. — Florus,  ii.,  14. — Tacit.,  Agric,  31. — Hor., 
Sat.,  II.,vii.,  91.)— 4.  (Florus,  i.,  11.)— 5.  (Jul.,  20.)— 6.  (47, 
tit.  21.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxviii.,  1-7,  &o.— Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  39. 
— Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16,  18.— Rudorff,  "  Lex  MamiUa  de  Colouiis," 
Zeitsohrift,  vol.  ix.)— 8.  (Dig:.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1.)— 9.  (Gains,  iii., 
78.)— 10.  (Casar,  BeU.  Civ.,  iii.,  1.— Sueton,,  J.  Cojs.,  42.- Ta 
cit.,  Ann.,vi.,  16.— Dion  Cass.,  Iriii.,  21.)— U  (Cod.  7,  tit.  71, 
s.  4.)— 12.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  33.)— 13,  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  42.- Cajsar, 
Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  1.)— 14,  (Compare  Ciesar,  Dell.  Civ.,  iii.,  l,with 
Sueton.,  Jul.,  42.)— 15.  (Ann.,  vi.,  16.)— 16.  (Iviii.,  21:  UcAtHi 
17.  (Gains,  ii,,  63,— Paulus,  S.  R.,  ii.,  tit.  31,  s. 


1  3.— Dig.,  De  Fundo  DotaU,  23,  tt.  5,  a.  1,  2,  13.) 
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ferred  to  in  the  Digest,'  by  which  a  person  under 
.  twenty  years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  ju- 
dex, is  probably  one  of  the  leges  Julias  Judiciari£e.= 
As  to  the  other  Julice  leges  Judiciariffi,  vid.  Judex. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  LFBERIS  LEGATIO'NIBUS.' 
{Vid.  Legatus.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTA'TIS.*  The  lex  Majes- 
tatis  of  the  Digest*  is  probably  a  lex  of  Augustus. 
(Vid.  Majestas.) 

JULIA  LEX  MUNICIPA'LIS,  commonly  called 
the  Table  of  Heraclea.  In  the  year  1732  there 
were  found  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraclea  large 
fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription. The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbon- 
ico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  provis- 
ions as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  to 
the  constitution  of  communities  of  Roman  citizens 
(municipia,  colonice,  prafectura,  fora,  conciliahula  civ- 
ium  Romanorum).  It  was,  accordingly,  a  lex  of  that 
kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable ;  one  is  the  time  imme- 
diately after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  after  B.C. 
89 ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed  the 
admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  civitas  (B.C. 
49).  This  latter  date,  in  favour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero.' 
Compare  the  tablet  1.,  94,  104,  as  to  persons  whom 
the  lex  excluded  from  the  oifice  of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 
jjave  the  civitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  lor  the  purpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
their  municipal  organization.  The  lex  Julia  em- 
powered the  commissioners  to  continue  their  la- 
bours for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Municipalis,  as  being  one  which  es- 
tablished certain  regulations  for  all  municipia  ;  and 
this  sense  of  the  term  municipalis  must  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the  local 
usages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given  place, 
whicli  is  expressed  by  such  terms  as  lex  Municipii, 
lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  fas- 
sumed  to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  passed 
when  J.  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of  full  power ; 
that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero ;  and  that  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  called  by  any 
other  personal  appellation  than  that  of  Julia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  by  a  short  inscription  found  at  Pa- 
dua in  1696,  that  there  was  a  lex  Julia  Municipalis ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  inscription  (iiii.  vir  cedilicia. 
polestat.  e  lege.  Julia  Municipali),  compared  with 
Cicero  (eraique  rumor  de  Transpadanis  eos  jussos 
nil.  vivos  creare''),  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  inscription  is 
the  lex  of  the  Table  of  Heraclea  and  the  lex  Muni- 
cipalis of  the  Digest.' 

(.Savig.-,y,  Voikssclduss  dcr  Tafcl  von  Heraclea, 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  ix.,  p.  300 ;  the  tablet  is  printed  in 
Ihe  work  of  Mazochi,  Comm.  in  aneas  Tab.  Heracl., 
p.*  1,  2,  Neap.,  1754,  1755,  fol.,  with  a  commentaiy 
which  contains  much  learning,  but  no  sound  criti- 
cism.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PAPIA  POPP^A.  Augustus 
appears  to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


1.  (iv.,  tit.  8,  ».  41.)— 2.  (Coll.,  iv.,  2.)— 3.  (Cic.  nd  Att.,  xv., 
11.)— 4.  (Cic,  I'liil.,  i.,  91.)— 5.  (48,  tit.  4.)-6.  (ad  Fam.,  vi., 
IS.)— 7.  (ad  Att.,  v.,  2.)— 8.  (50,  tit.  9,  s.  3.— Cod.  7,  tit.  9,  s.  1  ; 
■ltd  Dig.  50,  tit.  1,  "ad  Municipalem  et  de  Incolis.") 
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B.C.  18,  which  is  tited  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Maritan- 
dis  Ordinibus,'  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Carmen 
Seculare  of  Horace,  which  was  written  in  the  yea 
B.C.  17.  The  object  of  this  lex  was  to  regulate 
marriages,  as  to  which  it  contained  numerous  pro- 
visions ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  come  into  oper- 
ation till  the  year  B.C.  13.  In  the  year  A.D.  9,  and 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Pop- 
psus  Secundus  (consules  suffecti),  another  lex  was 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  supplement  to 
the  former  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lex  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppaea,  by  which  this  lex  is  often  quoted. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
by  the  centuriae  or  the  tribus.  The  lex  is  often  va- 
riously quoted,  according  as  reference  is  made  to 
its  various  provisions :  sometimes  it  is  called  lex 
Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Popp^a,  sometunes  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Papia,  sometimes  lex  De  Maritandis  Ordini- 
bus, from  the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  marria- 
ges of  the  senators,"  sometimes  lex  Caducaria,  De- 
cimaria,  &e.,  from  the  various  chapters.^ 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  this  lex  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  Gaius  wrote  15  books, 
Ulpian  20,  and  Paulus  10  books  at  least,  on  this 
lex.  The  lex  contained  at  least  35  chapters  ;*  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  lex  Julia  and  Papia  Pop- 
pa;a  the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  to  us, 
belong.  Attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  lex,  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  redu- 
cible to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  lex  Maritalis  and 
lex  Caducaria. 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senator 
or  a  senator's  children  with  a  hbertina,  with  a 
woman  whose  father  or  mother  had  followed  an 
ars  ludicra,  and  with  a  prostitute  -,  and  also  the 
marriage  of  a  libertinus  with  a  senator's  daughter. 
If  an  hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  .on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditional.  The  condi- 
tion, however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons,  or  it 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a  suita- 
ble match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  void.' 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy (calibatus)  after  a  certain  age.  Cfelibes  cou'J 
not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  (legatum) ;  but  if 
a  person  was  Calebs  at  the  time  of  the  testato.^s 
death,  and  was  not  otherwise  disqualified  (jure  ei- 
vili),  he  might  take  the  hereditas  or  legatum  if  he 
obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hundred  days,  that  is.  if 
he  married  within  that  time.'  If  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducum.  (Vid. 
Caddca.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  of 
one  year  (vacalio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  from  the 
lime  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  :  the  lex  Pa- 
pia extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  two 
years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.'  A  man  when 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  woman  when 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  included  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex ;  but  if  they  had  not 
obeyed  the  lex  before  attaining  those  respective 
ages,  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties 


1.  (Dig.  JS,  tit.  11  ;  23,  tit.  2.1—2.  (Gaius,  i.,  178.— Ulp., 
Frag.,  xi.,  20.— "Lej  Marita;"  Hor.,  Carni.  Sec.)— 3.  (Ulp., 
Frag.,  xxviii.,  tit.  7. — Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  16. — Id.,  In.,  1,  i-c- 
Tacil.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25.)— 4.  (Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  19.)-5.  (Dig.  3S, 
tit.  1,  s.  63.)— 6.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  irii.,  tit.  1.)— 7.  (Ulp.,  Fraft, 
xiv.) 
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by  a  senatus  consultum  Pernicianum.  A  senatus 
consultum  Claudiamim  so  far  modified  the  strict- 
ness of  the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  mar- 
ried above  sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided 
he  married  a  woman  who  was  under  fifty  ;  the 
ground  of  which  rule  was  the  legal  notion  that  a 
woman  under  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  chil- 
dren.' If  the  woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man 
under  sixty,  this  was  called  impar  matrimonium, 
and  by  a  senatus  consultum  Calvitianum  it  was  en- 
tirely without  effect  as  to  releasing  from  incapacity 
to  take  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  wom- 
an, therefor^,  the  dos  became  caduca. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppasa  a  candidate  who  had 
several  children  was  preferred  to  one  whp  had  few- 
er.' Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren were  freed  "  operarum  obligatione ;"'  and  liber- 
tae  who  had  four  children  were  released  from  the 
tutela  of  their  patrons.'  Those  who  had  three 
children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
the  provinces,  were  excused  from  the  office  of  tutor 
or  curator.'  After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  em- 
peror (princeps),  to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege, 
to  certain  persons  who  had  not  children,  the  same 
advantage  that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had 
children.  This  was  called  the  jus  liberorum.  Pliny 
says'  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the  emperor 
for  a  friend  of  his  the  jus  trium  liberorum.'  This 
privilege  is  mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which 
the  abbreviation  i:  L.  H.  (jus  Hberaricm  hahens)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  "jura  parentis 
habere."  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided  that 
children  should  be  registered  by  name,  within  thirty 
days  after  their  birth,  with  the  praefectus  aerarii  Sa- 
turni." 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orbi,  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  (qui  liberos 
non  habeni^),  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  in 
a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  in  a 
woman.  By  the  lex  Papia,  orbi  could  only  take 
one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum  which  was  left 
to  them.'"  It  seems  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  evade  this  part  of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a 
senatus  consultum  Neronianum  declared  to  be  inef- 
fectual for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  person  from 
the  penalties  of  the  lex." 

As  a  general  rule,  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children  ei- 
ther born  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  dispo- 
sal of  a  larger  part.  This  privilege  might  also  be 
acquired  by  obtaining  the  jus  liberorum.'" 

JULIA  LEX  PECULA'TUS.    ( Fid.  Peculatos  ) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PLAUTIA,  which  enacted  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by 
robbery  {vi  possessa).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  al- 
ready provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in 
stolen  things.'^  This  lex  was  probably  passed  B.C. 

JUT.IA  LEX  DE   PROVLNCIIS.     (Vid.  Peo- 

VINCIiE.) 

JULIA  LEX  REPETUNDA'RUM.     (Vid.  Rep- 

ITUNDjE.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  RESI'DUIS.    {Vid.  Pecul.^- 
rus.) 
JULIA  LEX  DE  SACERDO'TIIS." 


SF^''^,^'^-'  '^-i-— Suet.,  Claud.,  23.)-2.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
XV.,  W.-Plin.,  Ep.,  vii.,  16.)— 3.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  "De  Operis 
LiiBTtornm.")— 4.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  29.)— 5.  (Inst,  i.,  25.— Die 
|7,  tit.  l.)-6  (Ep.,  ii.,  I3.)-7.  (Yid.,  also,  Ep.,  i.,  95,  96.)- 
».  (Lapitol.,  M.  Ant.,  c.  9.— Compare  Jut.,  Sat.,  ii.,  84.)— 9 
J^'"',o"-;™ '•'■;;"'•  "'""'"■  "'•■  2S6.)-!1.  (Tacit.,  Ami.,  iv., 
19.)- 12.  (Ulp,  Frag-.,  tit.  15,  16.)- 13.  (Gains,  ii.,  45.— Inst. 
*i.,  tit.  6.1-14.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Brut.,  i.,  5.) 


JULIA  LEX  DE  SACRI'LEGIS.     ( Vid.  P«co 

LATUS.) 

JULIA  LEX  SUMTUA'RIA,  passed  in  the  time 
of  J.  Gffisar,'  and  one  under  Augustus."  (Vid. 
Sdmtdaele  Leges.) 

JULIA  LEX  THEATRA'LIS,"  which  permitted 
Roman  equites,  in  case  they  or  their  parents  ever 
had  a  census  equestris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows 
(qualuordecim  ordines)  fixed  by  the  lex  Roscia  The- 
atralis,  B.C.  69. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TI'TIA,  passed  under  Augus- 
tus B.C.  32,*  which  empowered  the  praeses  of  a 
province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupilli 
who  had  none.*  A  lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncer- 
tain date  had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the 
prffitor  urbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  ple- 
bis  ;  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
leges,  a  Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  rea 
sons  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite 
by  the  word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one 
lex,  though  this  is  done  by  Cicero'  in  speaking  of  the 
lex  Licinia  and  Mucia. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  VI  PU'BLICA  AND  PRI- 
VA'TA.     (Vid.  Vis.) 

JULIA  LEX  VICESIMA'RIA.    (Tii  Vicesima.) 

♦JUNCUS,  the  Rush,  in  Greek  axolvo;.  ( Vid. 
ScHCENUs.)  In  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,'  that 
poet  speaks  of  "  interweaving  osiers  with  soft  rush- 
es" ("  Viminibus  mollique  paras  detexere  junco"). 
Fee  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rush,  but  to  the  Scirpus  lacustris  of  Linnaeus.* 

JU'NEA  or  jy'NIA  NORBA'XA.     (Vid.  Liber- 

TI.) 

JU'NIA  LEX,  REPETUNDA'RUM.     (  Vid.  Re- 

PETHND^.) 

*JUN1P'ERUS  (apKevBoc),  the  Juniper-tree,' or 
Juniperus  communis,  L.  The  Juniper  is  a  very 
common  tree,  of  which  botanical  writers  mention 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
size  of  their  fruit.  It  grows  in  Europe  in  all  lati- 
tudes. The  berry,  which  the  Greeks  called  lipxev- 
dk,  has  a  strong  odour,  from  which  the  tree  itself  is 
not  exempt.  Theophrastus  states  that  the  aputv- 
8o(  is  like  the  Kidpo^,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap- 
plied the  same  generic  name  to  both,  calling  the 
apxevdoi,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Kedpoc  b^KeSpog. 
Dioscorides  describes  two  species  of  Juniper,  which 
Sprengel  decides  to  be  the  Juniperus  macrocarpa, 
Sibth.,  and  the  J.  oxycedrus.' 
JURA  IN  RE.  ( Vid.  Domimo.m,  p.  374  ) 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  (FVii.  JuRisDicTio.) 
JURE  CE-SSIO,  IN.  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and  so  far 
resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine  and  by 
common  recovery  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  in 
England.  The  in  jure  cessio  was  apphcable  to 
things  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  and  also  to  res  in- 
corporates, which,  from  their  nature,  were  incapable 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  (dominus  qui  ccdit),  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transfer  the  ownership  (vindicans, 
cut  ceditur),  and  the  magistratus,  qui  addicit.  (Vid. 
JuEisDicTio.)  The  person  to  whom  the  ownership 
was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing  as  his  own 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the  real 
owner  ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner  for 
his  defence,  and,  on  his  declaring  that  he  had  none 
to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus  de- 
creed (addixit)  the  thing  to  the  claimant.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  a  legis  actio. 


1.  (Dion  Cass    iliii.,  25.)-2.  (Cell.,  ii.,  24.)-3.  (Snet.,  Oc- 
tav.,40.-Plin.,H.N.,ixxiii.,2.)^.  (Inst.,  i.,  tit.  20.)— 5  mZ 

,!!.)--8.  (F6e,  Flore  de  V  igilc,  p.  ki,ii.)-9.    Fee,  Fltt,  b 
Virgile,  p.lrsm.— Adams  Append.,  s.  t.  a;p.fn)9os.) 
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A.n  hereditas  could  be  transferred  by  this  process 
vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  500) ;  and  the  res  corpo- 
rales,  which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in 
this  way  just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  in  jure  cessio. 

The  in  jure  cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institution, 
and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.' 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI.  The 
origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  expounders  of  the  law  niay  be  referred  to  the 
Eeparation  of  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 
{Vid.  Jus  Civile  FLAVuNnM.)  Such  a  body  cer- 
tainly existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the 
persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law  were 
called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti,  juriscon- 
sulti,  or  consult!  simply.  They  were  also  desig- 
nated by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pruden- 
tiores,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero'  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero,'  is  a  "  per- 
son who  has  such  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  (leges)  and 
customs  (consuetudo)  which  prevail  in  a  state  as  to 
be  able  to  advise  (respondendum),  act  (agendum), 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  dealings  (cavendum) : 
Sextus  jElius  Catus  (vid.  Jos  .(Eliandm),  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  P.  Mucius  are  examples."  In  the  oration 
Pro  Muraena,  Cicero  uses  "  scribere"  in  the  place 
of  "  agere."  The  business  of  the  early  jurisconsul- 
ti  consisted  both  in  advising  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  (consultores)  gratuitously.  They 
gave  their  advice  or  answers  (responsa)  either  in 
public  places  which  they  attended^at  certain  times, 
or  at  their  own  houses  ;*  and  not  only  on  matters 
of  law,  but  on  anything  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them.  The  words  "  scribere"  and  "  cavere"  re- 
ferred to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &c.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa,  and  who  were  wri- 
ters and  teachers.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebe- 
ian, who  was  consul  B.C.  281,  and  also  pontifex 
maximus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  gave  ad- 
vice publicly  (publice  professtts  est),  and  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  eloquence.  He  left  no  writings.  Long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had  be- 
come a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
sW,  ^y  Ms  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  by  his 
ortttoricdl  power  or  military  skill.  '  There  were 
many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two  centuries 
iKf  the  republican  period,  among  whom  are  M.  Ma- 
nilius;  P.  Mucius  Scasvola,  pontifex  maximus  (B.C. 
131);  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur  ;  and  Q.  Mu- 
cius Scasvola,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  95,  and  afterward  pontifex  maximus,  and  one 
of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (jurisperitoi-um  eloqvenlissi- 
mus,  eloquentium  jurisperilissimus^).  This  Sceevola 
the  pontifex  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  jus  civile  a  systematic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books.'  Servius  Sulpicius  Ru- 
fus.  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,'  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scsevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first  who 
handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and,  as  he  had 
both  numerous  scholars  and  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that  method- 


'  1    (Fra;;.  Vat.,  s.  50.— Gaius,  ii.,  24.— Ulp,  Fraj.,  tit.  19,  s.  9.) 
—2    (Top.,  5.)— 3.  (De  Or.,  i.,  48.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  iii..  33.1 
-1    (Cic,  Do  Dr.,  i.,  3Q  >— 6.  (Dig.  /,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  (  41.)  —  /. 
(Brut.,  7,  40.) 
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ical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which  charac- 
terized the  subsequent  Roman  jurists,'  and  in  which 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distinguish- 
ed from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  jus  respondendi,  and  the  rise  of 
two  sects  or  schools  of  law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the  Ju- 
risoonsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  his 
sanction  (ex  auctoritale  ejus  responderent),  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Gaius"  speaks  of  the  responsa  and  opin- 
iones  of  those  jurists  "  quibus  permissum  est  jura 
condere."  The  object  of  Augustus  was  probably  to 
obtain,  by  this  indirect  method,  that  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  law  which  he  could  not 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
jurists  who  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour  were  excluded  from  giving  opinions ;  but 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little  weight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged  class. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jurists  was  to  have 
the  force'  of  law  (legis  vicem) :  if  they  were  not 
unanimous,  the  judex  might  follow  which  opinion 
he  pleased.  Gaius  refers  the  establishment  of  this 
rule  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian  ;'  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  considered  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  established  practice.  The  consti- 
tution of  this  body  of  jurists,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  to  taking  their  opinions,  are  not  known. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they  formed  a 
kind  of  college  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
how  the  opinions  were  taken.  The  power  of  ma- 
king or  declaring  the  law  was  limited  to  a  decision 
in  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  which,  how- 
ever, would  doubtless  be  received  as  law  in  all  ca- 
ses of  the  same  kind,  and  would  serve  as  a  guide 
in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  earlier  jurisconsulti 
gave  their  opinions  either  orally  or  in  writing  ;  lint 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  probably,  the  jurists,  that  is, 
the  privileged  jurists,  gave  their  answers  "  signata," 
that  is,  in  an  nfricial  form.  The  matter  proposed 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  was  sometimes 
stated  in  the  responsum,  either  fully  or  briefly ;  and 
the  responsum  itself  was  sometimes  short,  some- 
times long ;  sometimes  it  contained  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion,  and  sometimes  it  did  not,  which  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  invalidate  its  force.* 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
(scholce)  or  sects  of  jurists,  the  nominal  heads  of 
which  were  respectively  Ateius  Capito  and  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  while,  in  fact,  they  derived  their  name 
and  reputation  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
teachers  connected  with  them,  Sabinus  and  Procu- 
lus.  The  followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with 
certainty  to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculus, 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Longinus 
Coelius  Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Aburaus  Valens 
Tuscianus,  Gaius  (vid.  Institutiones),  and  probably 
Pomponius.  But  the  schools  did  not  take  their 
names  from  Labeo  and  Capito.  The  followers  of 
Labeo  were  named  Proculiani  from  Proculus.  The 
followers  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  Sabiniani 
from  Massurius  Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius, 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero  :  they  were  some- 
times also  called  Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus. It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  the 
differences  which  characterized  the  two  schools. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  differ- 
ences, which  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  referred  to  the 
personal  character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  schools 
were  subsequently  distinguished  by  a  difference  in 
their  manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law. 


1.  (Cic.,Bnit.,41.  — Dig.  I,tit.2,s.2,  «  43.)— 2.  (i.,7.)  — S 
(i.,  T.) — 4.  (Brisson.  De  Form.,  iii.,  c.  85-^,) 
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The  school  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what 
was  established,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was 
written.  Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquire- 
ments than  Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to 
the  internal  meaning  than  to  the  external  form,  and 
thus,  while  apparently  deviating  from  the  letter, 
they  approached  nearer  to  true  results,  though  the 
strict  logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce 
a  result  less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than 
the  conclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based 
on  the  prevailing  notions  of  equity. 

The  jurisconsulti  were  both  teachers  and  writers. 
Their  writings  consisted  of  commentarii  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict,  on  particular  leges, 
more  especially  on  some  of  the  Juliae  leges,  and  on 
other  special  matters.  The  later  jurists  also  com- 
mented on  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists.  They 
also  wrote  elementary  treatises  (elementa,  commen- 
tarii), such  as  the  Institutiones  of  Gaius,  which  is 
the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  we  know  to  have 
been  written ;  books  called  Regulse  and  Definitio- 
nes,  which  probably  were  collections  of  principles 
of  law ;  collections  of  cases  and  answers,  under 
the  various  names  of  responsa,  epistote,  sententiae, 
and  opiniones  ;  systems  of  law ;  and  various  works 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  with  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  disputationes,  quaesiiones,  enchi- 
ridia,  res  quotidianae,  and  various  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  very  numerous  :  they 
formed  a  continued  series,  beginning  with  those  al- 
ready enumerated,  and  ending,  about  the  time  of 
iVlexander  S'everus,  with  Modestinus.  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
Uterature  is  nearly  lost.     {Vid.  'P\sbectm.Y 

JURISDI'CTIO,  The  "  officium"  of  him  "  qui 
jus  dicit"  is  defined  as  follows :'  "  Bonorum  posses- 
sionem dare  potest,  et  in  possessionem  mittere,  pupillis 
noil  habentihus  tutores  constituere,  judices  litiganti- 
bus  dare."  This  is  the  general  signification  of  the 
word  jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  "  offi- 
cium jus  dicentis."  The  functions  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "  officium  jus  dicentis"  belong  either 
to  the  jurisdictio  (in  its  special  sense)  or  to  the  im- 
porium  raixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are  ex- 
ercised by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatus  consultum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  the  "  Tu- 
toris  datio."^  The  jurisdictio  of  those  magistrates 
who  had  no  imperium  was  limited,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  the  imperium,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
jurisdictio  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term.  (Vid. 
M-iGisTRATUs.)  Inasmuch  as  jurisdictio  in  its  spe- 
cial sense,  and  the  imperium  mixtum,  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  imperi- 
um may  be  said  to  be  contained  in,  or  incident  to, 
jurisdictio  (imperium  quod  jurisdictioni  cofuzret).* 
Sometimes  imperium  is  viewed  as  the  term  which 
designates  the  full  power  of  the  magistratus  ;  and 
when  so  viewed,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  or  as  comprehend- 
ing jurisdictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  impe- 
rium may  be  considered  as  containing  or  as  con- 
tained in  jurisdictio,  according  as  we  give  to  each 
term  respectively  its  wider  or  its  narrower  mean- 
ing.' The  jurisdictio  was  either  voluntaria  or  con- 
tentiosa.'  The  jurisdictio  voluntaria  rendered  valid 
certain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for  which 
certain  forms  were  required,  as  adoption  and  man- 
umission. Thus  adoption,  properly  so  called,  could 
take  place  before  the  prseses  of  a  province  ;'  but  in 
Rome  it  took  place  before  the  prastor,  and  was  said 
to  be  effected  "imperio  magistratus."     The  juris 


1.  (Pomponius,  De  Origine  Juris,  Dig.  1,  tit.  2. — Zimmern., 
Geschiclite  des  Rom.  Privatrechts.) — 2.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  1,  De  Juris- 
dictione.)— 3.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  1,  s.  6.)— 4.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  21,  s.  1.)  — 
5.  (Puchta,  "  Ueber  deu  inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria,"  Zeitschrift,  i., 
195.)— 6.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  1,  6,  s.  2.)— 7.  (Gaiui,  i.,  100.) 
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dictio  contentiosa  had  reference  to  legal  proceedings 
before  a  magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  in 
jure,  as  opposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex, 
which  were  said  to  be  in  judicio.  The  magistratus, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dicere  or  reddere  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  did  personally,  and  though  he 
might  not  declare  the  law  truly,  still  he  was  said 
"jus  dicere."  Accordingly,  "magistratus"  and 
"  qui  Romae  jus  dicit"  are  equivalent.'  The  func- 
tions included  in  jurisdictio  in  this,  its  special  sense, 
were  the  addictio  in  the  legis  actiones,  the  giving  of 
the  formula  in  proceedings  conducted  according  to 
the  newer  process,  and  the. appointment  of  a  judex 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  "  judicis  datio,"  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  of  the  formula 
are  "  Judex  esto,"  &c. ;'  and  the  terms  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  praetor  declares  that  he  wUl  give  a  ju- 
dex, that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are_ 
"Judicium  dabo."^  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part* 
of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  in  jure  cessio,  he  is  said  "  rem  addice- 
re."'  Addicere  is  to  adjudge  a  thing  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties.  In 
the  case  of  furtum  manifestum,  inasmuch  as  the 
facts  would  be  certain,  there  was  an  addictio.' 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  in 
Facciolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  terms,  do,  dico, 
addico,  that  Varro'  remarks  that  the  prastor  must 
use  one  of  these  words  "  cum  lege  quid  peragitur." 
Accordingly,  those  days  were  called  Nefasti  on 
which  no  legal  business  could  be  done,  because 
the  words  of  legal  force  could  not  be  used.' 

JUS.  "  AH  people,"  says  Gaius,'  "  who  are  gov- 
erned by  leges  and  mores,  use  partly  their  own  law 
(;ks),  partly  the  law  (jus)  that  is  common  to  all 
maniind ;  for  the  law  (jus)  which  a  state  estab- 
lishes for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  and  is 
caUed  jus  civUe,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jus)  of  that 
state.  But  the  law  (jus)  which  natural  reason  (nat- 
uralis  ratio)  has  established  among  all  mankind  is 
equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen- 
tium, as  being  that  law  (jus)  which  all  nations  fol- 
low. The  Roman  populus,  therefore,  follows  part- 
ly its  own  pecuUar  law  (suum  proprium  jus),  partly 
the  common  law  (commune  jus)  of  all  mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  law  (jus)  is  distributed 
into  two  parts,  jus  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  the 
whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is  its  jus 
civile.'  The  Roman  law,  therefore,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Roman  state,  is  its  jus  civile,  some- 
tunes  called  jus  civile  Romanorum,  but  more  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  term  jus  civile  oidy,  by 
which  is  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  jus  gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gaius  as 
springing  out  of  the  naturalis  ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  stiU  more  clearly  expressed  in 
another  passage,'"  where  he  uses  the  expression 
"  omnium  civitatium  jus"  as  equivalent  to  the  jus 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  naturalis  ratio. 
In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, which  was  not  regulated  by  Roman  law,  on 
the  naturaUs  ratio  and  on  the  naturale  jus  indiffer- 
ently, thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and  naturale  jus 
equivalent."  He  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  common  to  all  mankind,  and  agnatio  on 
civilis  ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution." 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,"  he  calls  the  same 
thing  naturale  jus  in  s.  2,  and  jus  gentium  in  s.  3, 
5.    The  naturale  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  are  there- 


1.  (Cic.  adFam.,  liii.,  14.)— 2.  (Gaius,  iv.,  47.)  — 3.  (Cic, 
Pro  Flacc,  35.)— 4.  (Gaius,  ii.,  24.)  — 5.  (Gaius,  iv.,  189.) —6. 
(De  Ling.  Lat.,  -ri.,  30.)— 7.  (Compare  Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  47.)  — 8. 
(i.,  1.)— 9.  (Cic.,  De  Oral.,  i.,  44.)— 10.  (i.,  189.)— 11.  (ii.,65,  66, 
69,  73,  79.)— 12.  (i.,  158.)-13.  (i.,  tit.,  8.) 
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lore  identical.  Cicero'  opposes  natura  to  leges, 
where  he  explains  natura  by  the  term  jus  gentium, 
and  makes  leges  equivalent  to  jus  civile.  In  the 
Partitiones''  he  also  divides  jus  into  natura  and  lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  jus  made  by  Ul- 
pian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  jus  civile ; 
jus  gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  jus  naturale,  which  is  common  to  man 
and  beasts.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature, 
firit  to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition 
of  independent  states.  This'division  had,  however, 
no  practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  mere- 
ly as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation ;  and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
'  which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  In  the 
Institutes  the  three  divisions  are  confounded ;'  for 
the  explanation  of  jus  naturale  is  first  taken  from 
the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus 
gentium  and  civile  are  explained  according  to  the 
twofold  division  of  Gains  already  quoted,  so  that 
we  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  nattirale  ex- 
plained in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gains,  as  derived  from 
the  naturalis  ratio.  Farther,  in  the  second  book,* 
the  jus  naturale  is  explained  to  be  the  same  as  jus 
gentium,  and  the  jus  naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  human  race.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
usion  in  the  Institutes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wofold  division  of  Gains  was  that  which  prevailed 
1.  Roman  jurisprudence.*  This  twofold  division 
.,  pears  clearly  in  Cicero,  who  says  that  the  old 
mj.  i.^ns  separated  the  jus  civUe  from  the  jus  gen- 
tiuu  .  and  he  adds,  that  the  jus  civile  (of  any  state) 
is  not, .  5ic!refore,  jus  gentium,  but  that  what  is  called 
jus  gei.U  Ji.'s  ought  to  be  jus  civile.' 

The  jus.  <;ivile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  XT  civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  jus 
pontificium,  jr  the  law  of  religion.  This  opposi- 
tion is  sometioi-S  expressed  by  the  words  jus  and 
fas  (fas  el  jura  im-j.nl') ;  and  the  law  of  things  not 
pertaining  to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it, 
are  also  respectively  apposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  res  juris  human:  et  divini.'  ( Vid.  Dominium.) 
Thus  the  pontifices  maximi,  P.  Crassus  and  T.  Co- 
runcanius,  are  said  to  hcve  given  responsa  de  om- 
nibus divinis  et  humanis  ri.bus.' 

The  law  of  reUgion,  or  tUs  ;ns  pontificium,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  pon  'uoes,  who,  in  fact, 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  ^'^  aole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  jus 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
jus  civile  in  its  narrower  sense  and  thj  jus  ponti- 
ficium, that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fully  made, 
the  auctoritas  pontificura  had  the  same  operajion 
and  eifect  with  respect  to  the  law  of  religion  that 
the  auctoritas  prudentium  had  on  the  jus  civile.'" 
Still,  even  after  tlie  separation,  there  was  a  mutual 
relation  between  these  two  branches  of  law ;  for 
instance,  an  adrogatio  was  not  valid  by  the  jus 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontificium." 
(  Vid.  Adoption  )  Again,  jus  pontificium,  in  its  wi- 
der sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had  its  subdivi- 
sions, as  into  jus  augurum,  pontiflcum,  &.c." 


1.  (Off.,  ill.,  5.)— 2.  (c.  37.)— 3.  (i.,  lit.  2,  "Do  Jure  Naturali, 
Gentium  ct  Civili.")— -4.  (tit.  1.,  s.  11.) — 5.  (Snvijjny,  System, 
*c.,  1.,  p.  413.)— 6.  (Off.,  111.,  17.)— 7.  (Virg.,  Gcorff.,  i.,  289.)— 
S.  (Inslit.,  il.,  tit.  1.)— 9.  (Cic,  Do  Oral.,  in.,  33.)— 10.  (Cic, 
Leg.,  il.,  19,  20.)— U.  (I'll.,  Do  Orot.,  iii.,  33.— Id.  Biut.,  43.) 
—12.  (Cic,  De  Seiicct.,  11.) 
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"  Law,"  says  Gains,'  meaning  the  Roman  civi) 
law  (jura),  "  is  composed  of  leges,  plebiscita,  sena- 
tus  consulta,  constitutiones  principum,  the  edicta 
of  those  who  have  the  jus  edicendi,  and  the  respon- 
sa prudentium. "  The  component  parts  enumerated 
by  Cicero=  are  "leges  (which  include  plebiscita) 
senatus  consulta,  res  judicatee,  jurisperitorum  auc- 
toritas, edicta  magistratuum,  mos,  and  sequitas." 
A  consideration  of  the  different  epochs  at  which 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  part  of  the  dis- 
crepancy ;  but  the  addition  of  mos  in  Cicero's  enu- 
meration is  important. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  also  opposed- 
thus,  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  the  jus  prffitorium  or 
honorarium,  which  originated  in  the  jus  edicendi. 
( Vid.  Ediotum.)  In  this  sense  jus  civile  consists  oi 
leges  and  senatus  consulta,  and  apparently  of  mos. 
The  component  parts  of  this  narrower  jus  civile, 
that  is,  of  jus  civile  as  opposed  to  praetorium,  are 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is,  lex  and  mos 
are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another,  as  parts 
component  of  the  jus  civile  (in  this  its  limited  sense), 
but  different  in  their  origin.  Horace'  speaks  of 
"Mos  et  lex;"  Juvenal*  opposes  "Juris  nodes  et 
legum  senigmata ;"  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  leges,* 
to  lex,'  and  to  senatus  consultum.'  As  then  op- 
posed to  leges,  jus  civile  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  mos.  In  fact,  the  opposition  between  lex  and 
mos  follows  the  analogy  of  that  between  jus  scrip- 
tum  and  non  scriptum.  "  When  there  are  scriptae 
leges,  we  must  follow  that  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  mores  and  consuetude. — Immemorial  (in- 
veterata)  consuetude  is  properly  observed  as  a  lex 
(pro  lege),  and  this  is  the  jus  which  is  said  to  be 
'  moribusconstitutum.'  '*  Thus  immemorial  usage 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "jus  moribus  constitu- 
tum."  (See  the  article  Infamia  as  to  the  origm 
of  infamia.)  This  branch  of  law  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas  such  cus- 
tom was  only  law  when  it  had  been  recognised  by 
a  competent  authority.  There  is,  however,  a  pas- 
sage of  Ulpian,'  in  which  he  distinctly  speaks  oi 
confirming  a  consuetude  in  a  judicium,  which  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  its  force  as  law 
depended  on  a  decision  in  judicium.  And  the  mean- 
ing is  clear,  whether  we  read  contradicto  or  contra- 
dicta  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers,  indeed,  frequently  refer  to 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores  or  on 
the  mos  majorum,  and  not  on  leges.'"  Thus  Ul- 
pian" says  that  the  jus  patriae  potestatis  is  moribus 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  also  view  mos  and  lex,  when 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  jus  civile  in  its 
wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of  it. 
Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorcility,  that  which  posi- 
tive morality  disapproves  of,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  jus  founded  on  mores  :  the  former  is  mah 
mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a  jus 
moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the 
dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.'" 

The  terms  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes,'^  comprehended  the  whole 
t.f  the  jus  civile  ;  for  it  was  all  either  scriptum  or 
non  scriptum,  whatever  other  divisions  there  might 
be.'"  Jus  scriptum  comprehended  everjthing,  ex- 
cept that  "quod  usus  approbavit."  This  division 
of  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gaius.    It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  wri- 
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vers,  and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  appli- 
cation among  the  Romans. 

A  division  of  jus  into  publicum  and  privatum  is 
nientioned  by  tlie  Roman  jurists.'  The  former  is 
defined  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  status  rei 
Roiaanse,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a  state ;  the  latter 
13  defined  to  be  that,  which  relates  "  ad  singulorum 
alihtatem."  The  publicum  jus  is  farther  said  by 
Clpian'  "  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  in  magistrati- 
tras  consistere."  According  to  this  view,  it  com- 
pieSiends  the  law  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
jus  civile  which  is  not  privatum.  There  are  oth- 
er significations  of  the  jus  publicum  in  the  Roman 
iurists,  but  the  whole  division  of  jus  into  pubUeum 
dod  piivatum  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle, 
and  is  very  confused.  The  elementary  treatise  of 
Gaius  does  not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  lim- 
rted  to  the  jus  privatum.  Justinian  in  his  Insti- 
tutes, after  making  this  division  of  jus  into  publi- 
cum and  privatum,  says,  "we  must  therefore  treat 
of  jus  privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  contemplate  treating  of  jus  publicum.  The  title 
Lie  Judiciis  Publicis,  the  last  in  the  Institutes,  does 
not  belong  to  jus  publicum  as  above  defined ;  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  mat- 
ters involved  in  judicia  publica  were  not  viewed 
as  belonging  to  publicum  jus,  though  certainly  all 
of  ihem  could  not  so  be  viewed.^ 

llie  jus  quiritium  is  equivalent  to  the  jus  civile 
Romanorum.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  expressions 
dominus  and  dominium  ex  jure  quiritium,  as  con- 
trasted with  in  bonis  (vid.  Dominium)  ;  and  a  La- 
tuius,  if  he  obtained  from  the  imperator  the  jus  qui- 
ritium, obtained  the  Roman  civitas.*  The  terms 
jus  quiritium  and  the  Romana  civitas  are  therefore 
identical  in  this  passage.  Such  part  of  the  Roman 
law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  related  to  buying,  sell- 
ing, letting,  hiring,  and  such  obligations  as  were 
not  founded  on  the  jus  civile,  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  jus  gentium,'  that  is,  the  jus  nat- 
urale.'  Accordingly,  when  ownership  could  be  ac- 
quired by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  jus  gentium. 
When  the  jus  civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
jure  civili  or  jure  quiritium,  but  there  was  that  in- 
terest which  was  called  in  bonis.  It  is  not  said  by 
Gains'  that  the  in  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  he 
did  not  so  view  it ;  for  in  another  passage'  he 
speaks  of  alienation  or  change  of  ownership  being 
effected  either  by  the  jus  naturale,  as  in  the  case; 
of  tradition,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  in  the  case  of 
mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion.  In  this 
passage  he  is  speaking  of  alienation,  which  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  tradition,  so  that  there  is  a  legal 
change  of  ownership  recognised  by  Roman  law ; 
not  by  Roman  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  Ro- 
man law  as  adopting  or  derived  from  the  jus  gen- 
tium. In  the  other  case,'  there  is  no  ownership 
either  as  recognised  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by 
Roman  law  as  adopting  the  jus  gentium :  the  in 
bonis  is  merely  recognised  by  the  praetorian  law,  to 
which  division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  far  as  the 
equity  of  the  praetor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
jus  gentium,  so  far  may  the  in  bonis  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  jus  gen- 
tium was  only  received  as  Roman  law  when  it  did 
not  contradict  the  jus  civile ;  that  is,  it  could  only 
have  its  full  efiect  as  the  jus  gentium  when  it  was 
not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the  jus  civile.    When 
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it  was  so  contradicted  or  limited,  the  prietor  could 
only  give  it  a  partial  effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  nullify  the  jus 
civile,  and  so  to  make  the  jus  gentium  as  extensive 
in  its  operation  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
limitation  of  the  jus  civile.  The  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very 
definite.  Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  jus  prae- 
torium  after  the  analogy  of  the  jus  (j^vile,  and  thougn 
he  made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  hi^  jus  praetorium, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  h.  to  its  ftill  opera- 
tion, except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  its  op- 
eration by  his  own  jus  prffitorium. 

Jus,  used  absolutely,  is  defined  to  be  "ars  lord  el 
aqui,"^  which  is  an  absurd  definition.  What  it  re- 
ally is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion of  its  parts  or  divisions.  Its  general  significa- 
tion is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  Lex,  however,  as  already  shown,  is  some- 
times used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instance 
from  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  to  natura.  Lex, 
therefore,  in  this  general  sense,  comprehends  leges 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  In  its  spe- 
cial sense  of  a  law,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jus  is  also 
used  in  the  plural  number  [jura)  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  the  component  parts  of  jus,  as  in  Gaius,' 
where  he  says,  "  Constant  autem  jura  ex  legibus,^' 
&c. ;  and  in  another  passage,'  where  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  agnationis  jus,  or  law  of  agnatio, 
and  the  eognationis  jus,  or  law  of  cognatio,  "  Civilis 
ratio  civilia  guidcmjura  corrumpere  potest."  Indeed, 
in  this  passage,  agnationis  jus  and  eognationis  jus 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  with  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,*  that  provis- 
ion of  the  lex  Juha  de  Adulteriis,  which  forbade 
the  alienation  of  the  fundus  dolalis,  is  referred  to 
thus :  "  quod  quidem  jus,"  "  which  rule  of  law,"  or 
"  which  law,"  it  being  a  law  comprehended  in  an 
other  law,  which  contained  this  and  many  other 
provisions.  Thus,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  of 
a  law,  is  different  from  jus  in  its  large  sense,  and 
though  jus,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  in  this  its  naiTOwer  sense, 
is  used  to  express  a  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gaius'  speaks  of  the  jura,  or  legal  provisions  com- 
prised in  the  lex  .lElia  Sextia,  and  of  jura  as  based 
on  the  responsa  prudentium. 

Jus  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  faculty  or 
legal  right.  Thus  Gaius  says,  "it  is  an  actio  in 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own, 
or  claim  some  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a  "jus 
proprium  civium  Romanorum."  The  meaning  of  law 
generally,  and  of  a  legal  right,  are  apphed  to  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence  :  "  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  (imperitus  juris)  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
(meumjus)  by  the  interdict."'  As  the  several  rules 
of  law  which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
which  make  up  the  whole  body  of  jus  (law),  may 
be  called  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called  jus 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow  from 
the  fact  of  paternity. 

The  phrase  jura  pra;diorum,  which  is  used  by  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open  to 
objection. 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  liis 
children  being  a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  aiose 
the  distinction  of  persons  into  those  who  are  sui  and 
those  who  are  alieni  juris.  All  the  rights  of  such 
persons  severally  are  represented  by  the  collective 
phrase  "jus  personarum,"  or  that  division  of  the 


1.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  1,  s.  1.)— 2.  (i.,  2.)— 3.  (i.,  158.)— 4.  (Gains,  v 
2.)— 5.  (i.,  47  )— «  (Pro  Cscina,  c.  11.) 
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frhole  matter  of  jus  which  treats  of  the  status  of 
persons,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  persons. 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  division  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  appears  among  the  Roman 
jurists,  namely,  the  law  of  persons ;  the  law  of 
things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "jus  quod 
ad  res  pertinet ;"  and  the  law  of  actions,  "jus  quod 
ad  actiones  pertinet."^  In  his  first  book  Gaius  treats 
of  the  law  of  persons,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the 
law  of  actions ;  and,  accordingly,  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  law  of  things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
"jus  personarum,"  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebus.  This  division  of  the  "jus  quod  ad  actiones 
pertinet"  is  explained  in  the  article  Actio. 

The  adjective  justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus  it 
is  a  justum  (legal)  matrimonium  if  there  is  connu- 
bium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  meanings  of  jus. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
{Vid.  Judicium.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  ques- 
tion were  said  to  be  done  "  aut  ad  populum,  aut  in 
jure,  aut  ad  judicem."'  Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the 
place  "  in  quo  jus  redditur,"  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  expression  jus  dicere  is  explained  under 
Jurisdictio.  There  are  other  meanings  of  jus,  but 
they  are  unimportant,  or  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  here  said. 

JUS  ^LIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextus 
iElius  Pffitus,  surnamed  Catus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  198,'  and  who  is  called  by  his  contemporary 
Ennius  "  egregie  cordatus  homo."  He  is  also  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero.*  The 
Jiis  -■Elianum,  also  called  Tripertita,  contained  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  interpretatio,  and 
the  legis  actiones.  This  work  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius.'  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  com- 
mentarii  by  jElius.' 

JUS  APPLICATIO'NIS.  {Vid.  BiNisiniENT, 
Roman,  p.  137.) 

JUS  CIVI'LE.     (Vid.Jvs.) 

JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  who  was  censor  B.C.  312,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  actiones  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made  public'  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,'  Flavius  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  book  of  Appius,  and  was  reward- 
ed by  the  people  for  his  services  by  being  made  tri- 
bunus  plebis  and  curule  a;dile.  The  effect  of  this 
publication  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  separate 
the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 

JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIA'NUM  or  PAPISIA'- 
NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regise,  or  laws 
passed  in  the  kingly  period  of  Rome.  This  compi- 
lation was  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,'  to  which  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  existing  frag- 
ments of  the  leges  regise.  There  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
ius.  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even 
the  .name  of  the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he 
is  variously  called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.  The 
best  notice  of  the  fragments  of  the  leges  regiae  is  by 

1.  (GJaiuB,  i.,  8.)— 2.  (Plant.,  MoiiBchin.,  ly.,  2,  18.)— 3.  (Liy., 
rxr.l., '1  — 4.  (DeRop.,  i.,  18. —Do  Or.,  i.,  45  ;  in.,  33.)  — 5. 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  S.«.  2,  ^38.)- 6.  (DoOrat,  i.,  56.  —  Tnp.,  2.)  — 7. 
(Cic,  Db  Or.,  1  .  41  1—8.  (Dig.  1,  ti'  "  •■  7.)-0.  (Dig.  50,  tit. 
16,  t.  144.) 
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Dirksen,  in  his  "  Versuchen  zur  Kriiik  und  aiule- 
gung  der  Quellen  des  Romischen  Rechts."    See  als« 
Zimmem,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts. 
JUS  GENTILI'TIUM.     {Vid.  Gens.) 
JUS  GEN'TIUM.     (Vid.  Jvs.) 
JUS  HONORA'RIUM.     {Vid.  Edictum,  p.  388  ) 
JUS  ITA'LICUM.     (Vid.  Qolonia,  p.  281.) 
JUS  LA'TII.     (Vid.  Cititas,  Latinitas.) 
JUS  LIBERO'RUM.    (Vid.  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
PjEa  Lex,  p.  557.) 

JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.     (Vid.  Jus,  p.  560.) 
JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIVATUM.     (Fid.  Jus,  p 
561.) 
JUS  QUIRFTIUM.     (Vid.  Cititas,  Jus.) 
JUS  RESPONDENDI.     (Vid.  Jueisconsulti.j 
JUS  VOCATIO,  IN.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18  ) 
JUSJURANDUM.     (Vid.  Oath.) 
JUSJURANDUM  CALUTMLNLE.    (Vid.  Calum- 

NIA.) 

*JUSQUrAMUS,  a  corruption  from  Hyoscyamus, 
which  see. 

JUSTA  FUNERA.     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 
JUSTINIANETJS  CODEX.     (Vid.  Codei  Jus 
tinianeus.) 

JUSTI'TIUM.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 
JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  pr^torian  actiu 
which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master  of  a 
slave  (dominus),  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave  had 
entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding  (jussu)  of 
the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted  with  a  fil- 
iusfamilias or  a  slave,  was  not  considered  to  deal 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that  of  the 
father  or  master.  This  actio  is  classed  by  Gaius 
with  the  exercitoria  and  institoria.' 

*IYNX  or  YUNX  (ivy^,  a  species  of  Bird,  the 
Wryneck,  or  Yunx  torqvilla,  L.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily  marked 
with  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudinal  yellow 
and  black  reticulations  ;  whitish  striped  across,  with 
black  underneath.  "  The  Wryneck,"  observes  Grif- 
fith," "  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  habit  it  has 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing  its 
eyes :  this  movement  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
surprise,  terror,  or  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
some  novel  object.  It  is  also  an  effort  which  the 
bird  appears  to  make  to  disengage  itself  when  it  is 
held  ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equally  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty, and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the 
same  habit,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  conformation.  This  species  of  bird,  with- 
out being  numerous,  is  extended  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope from  Greece  to  Lapland." — The  lynx  was  cele- 
brated in  the  magical  incantations  of  antiquity,  the 
entrails,  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attached  to  a  kind 
of  brazen  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve  while 
the  c^^arm  was  sung.  In  one  of  the  Idyls  of  The- 
ocritus, a  female  adopts  this  as  one  of  the  means  of 
recalling  the  affections  of  a  faithless  lover.  The 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confounded  with  a 
species  of  Motacilla,  or  Wagtail,  upon  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  and  some 
of  the  scholiasts.  The  description  of  the  iv)f .  how- 
ever, by  Tzetzes  applies  very  well  to  the  Wryneck. 
The  German  lexicographers  also  set  down  the  Wen- 
dehals,  or  Wryneck,  as  the  liyi  of  the  Greeks.* 

K.     See  C. 

L. 
LA'BARUM.     (Vid.  Signa  Militaria.) 
♦LABRAX  (;io«paf),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Bass 
or  Sea  Perch,  the  Ferca  labrax  of  Linnaeus,  or  La- 


1.  (Gaius,  IT.,  70.— Diff.  15,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (yol.  yii.,  p.  51J.)— 3. 
(Theocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,  17. — Tzetzes  ad  Lycoph.,  Cnssanil. — Adamt, 
Append.,  s.  v.) 


LABYRINTH  us. 
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»r«i  luvut  of  Cuvier.  Some  of  the  commentators  ,  eral  other  writers  quoted  by  Meursms."  Such  large 
on  the  classics,  observes  Adams,  refer  the  Lupus  caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  espe- 
to  the  Pike,  but  Rondelet  is  at  great  pains  to  dis-   eiallv  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  the  ancient  town  ol 


prove  tbis  opinion.' 

I.ABYRINTHUS  (U&upiveoe).  This  word  ap- 
pears to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  not  of  Egyptian,  as 
has  generally  been  supposed ;  it  is  probably  a  de- 
rivative form  of  AuSipof,  and  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Tiavpai.  Accordingly,  the  proper  defi- 
nition of  labyrinthus  is  a  large  and  complicated  sub- 
teiTaneous  cavern,  with  numerous  and  intricate  pas- 
sages similar  to  those  of  a  mine."  Hence  the  cav- 
erns near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths.' 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
the  structures  to  which  the  ancients  apply  the  name 
labyrinth,  for  they  are  always  described  as  either 
entirely  or  partially  under  ground. 

The  earUest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  Lake  Moeris,  at  a 
sliort  distance  from  the  City  of  Crocodiles  ( Arsinoe), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.    Herodotus* 
ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs  (about 
650  B.C.),  and  Mela'  to  Psammetichus  alone.    But 
other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer  its  construc- 
tion to  a  much  earlier  age.'    This  edifice,  which  in 
grandeur  even  excelled  the  Pyramids,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny.'    It  had  3000  apartments, 
1500  under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.    It  was 
divided  into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.    At  the  time  of  Di- 
odorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still 
extant.    But  the  ruins  which  modern  travellers  de- 
scribe as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as  well  as 
the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not  agree  with 
what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient  authorities 
respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site.'    The  pur- 
pose which  this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.    It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  viriters  that  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  solar  system.    Herodotus,  who 
saw  the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
through  it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  en- 
ter the  subterraneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  them 
that  here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  laby- 
rinth had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  ; 
Daedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the  model 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of  King  Mi- 
nos.' This  labyrinth  is  said  to  have  been  only  one 
hundredth  part  the  size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotaurus.  Al- 
though the  Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  yet  none  of  them  speaks 
of  it  as  an  eyewitness  ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  ex- 
pressly state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
their  days.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which 
a  Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising 
such  a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modern 
writers  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported 
by  some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magn. 
calls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  "  a  mountain  with  a  cav- 
ern," and  Eustathius'"  calls  it  "a  subterraneous 
cavern ;"  and  similar  statements  are  made  by  sev- 


1.  (Arist.t.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5.— .Lilian,  N.  A.,i.  30.— Oppian,  Hal., 
li.,  130.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 2.  (Welcker,  >^schyl.  Triloj., 
p.  212,  &c.)  —3.  (Strabo,  viii.,  6,  p.  195,  Taiichnitz.)  — 4.  (ii., 
148.)— 5.  (i.,  9.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.N.,ixxvi,,13.-Diod.  Si<:.,i.,61, 
89.— Stiabo,  ivii.,  1,  p.  454,  <tc.,  and  p.  468,  Tauchnitz.)  — 7. 
(U.  K.)— 8.  (British  Mus.,  ''  Egyptian  Antiq.,"  vol.  i.,  p.  54.)— 
•  (PUn.,  ])iod.,  U.  cc.)— 10   (ad  Odyss.,  ii.) 


cially  in  the  neighbourhood 
Gortys  ;  and  it  was  probably  some  such  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign  of  Minos." 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  construction  of  which  be- 
longs to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis,  an 
yEginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  RhcECus  and 
Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Olym- 
piad.' It  was  in  its  construction  similar  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  labyrinth  was  intended  as  a  temple  of 
the  Cabiri,  or  whether  it  had  any  connexion  with 
the  art  of  raining.* 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  built 
by  Theodoras,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos ;  but  no  particulars  are  known.' 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsenna.  But 
no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
it ;  and  Phny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
he  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  popular 
stories  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says  Niebuhr,' 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

LABRUM.  {Vid.  Baths.) 
*LABRUSCA,  the  wild  Vine,  the  afrntXa^  aypia 
of  the  Greeks.  "  The  Labrusca,  or  wild  Vine  of  the 
ancients,"  remarks  Martyn,  "  did  not  probably  dif- 
fer specifically  from  that  which  was  cultivated. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  grapes  of  the  Labrusca  were 
gathered  before  the  flowers  were  gone  off,  dried  in 
the  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  casks  ; 
that  the  best  sort  came  from  Parapotamia,  the  next 
from  Antiocn  and  Laodicea,  and  the  third  from  the 
mountains  of  Media ;  that  this  last  was  the  fittest 
for  medical  uses ;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus ;  that  the  African 
sort  was  used  only  in  medicine,  and  was  called  mas- 
saris,  and  that  the  white  was  better  than  the  black, 
and  that  it  was  called  mnanthe.  In  another  place 
he  tells  us  that  the  Labrusca  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
ampelos  agria ;  that  it  has  thick  and  whitish  leaves, 
is  jointed,  has  a  chapped  bark,  and  bears  red  ber- 
ries. From  these  and  other  authorities,  we  may 
venture  to  aflirm  that  the  Labrusca  is  a  real  vine, 
running  wild,  without  any  culture.'  {Vid.  Am- 
pelos.) 

LACERNA  (/lavSiac,  fiavSirj)  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal "  munimentum  togae."'  It  differed  from 
the  paenula  in  being  an  open  garment  like  the  Greek 
pallium,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  buckle  (fibula),  whereas  the  paenula  was 
what  is  called  a  vestimentum  clausum,  with  an  open- 
ing for  the  head.  {Vid.  P^nula.)  The  Lacerna 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  army,' 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in 
the  city."  It  soon  afterward,  however,  became 
quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  Suetoni- 


I.  (Creta,  p.  67  and  69.)  — 2.  (See  Walpole's  Travels,  p.  402, 
<fec.— HSckh,  Kreta,  i.,  p.  66,  &c.)— 3.  (Plin.,  1,  c.)— 4.  (Weluk- 
er,  jEschyl.  Tril.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iixiv.,  8Jr-«.  (Hist 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  130,  note  406.)— 7.  (ad  Virg.,  EcIof.,  v  7  »— 8 
(ix.,  28.)— 9.  (Paterc,  ii.,  70,  80.-Ovid,  Fast,  ii.,  746r  '  ». 
IV.,  iii.,  18.)— 10.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  30.)  ' 
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LACINI^. 


LADANaM. 


tts,  who  Bays'  that  Augustus,  seeing  one  day  a  great 
number  of  citizens  before  his  tribunal  dressed  in 
the  lacema,  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour 
ipullati),  repeated  with  indignation  the  line  of  Virgil, 

" Romanes  rerum  dominos,  genUmque  togatam" 

and  gave  orders  that  the  aediles  should  henceforth  al- 
low no  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  circus  in  that  dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacerna  or 
paenula  with  them  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain;^  and 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites  used  to  stand  up 
at  the  entrance  of  Claudius,  and  lay  aside  their  la- 
cernse.^ 

The  lacerna  was  usually,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  (fusci  colores*),  and  was  frequently 
made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the  Baetic  sheep  (Bcetica 
lacerna^).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple  and  with  other  colours.'  Mar- 
tial' speaks  of  lacernae  of  tlie  former  kind,  which 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces.  When  the  em- 
peror was  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  was  the 
practice  to  wear  white  lacernee  only.' 

The  lacerna  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment ;'  but  a  cuculliis 
or  cowl  was  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  la- 
cerna, and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dress." 

{Vid.   COCDLLUS.) 

*LACERTA,  the  Lizard.  {Vid.  Ascalabotes  and 
Saura.) 

LACI'NIJE,  the  angular  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle,  but 
sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  Plau- 
tus"  indicates  that  it  occasionally  served  for  a  pock- 
et-handkerchief (Al  tu  edepol  sume  laeiniam  atque 
absterge  sudorem  tibi) :  Velleius  Paterculus'''  repre- 
sents Scipio  Nasica  as  wrapping  the  lacinia  of  his 
toga  round  his  left  arm  for  a  shield"  before  he  rush- 
ed upon  Tiberius  Gracchus;  while,  according  to 
Servius,"  the  cinctus  gabinus  was  formed  by  gird- 
ing the  toga  tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  lacin- 
lee,  or  loose  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarius  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them 
admit  of  easy  explanation  according  to  the  above 
view.  The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by 
some  to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as 
wore  their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius" 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  "Jocatus 
in  CcEsarem  quia  ita  prcecingebatur,  ut  trahendo  laeini- 
am velut  mollis  incederet,"  which  corresponds  with 
the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey,  "  Cave  tibi  ilium  ■puirum  male  preecinctum. ;"  and 
Suetonius  tells  how  the  Emperor  Caius,  being  filled 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  in  such  haste, 
"ut  calcata  lacinia  toga  prceceps  per  gradus  iret." 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meanings 
of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag"  a  narrow  neck  of  land," 
the  point  of  a  leaf"  the  excrescences  which  hang  down 
from  the  neck  of  a  she-goat,^'  &c.,  accord  perfectly 
with  the  idea  of  the  angular  extremity  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  but  can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with 
the  notion  of  a  border  or  »kirl. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  Kpuanedov, 
and  perhaps  ■Krepvywv  (Pollux  considers  these  sy- 
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nonymous) ;  and;  accordingly,  Plutarch'  and  Appi- 
an"  employ  the  former  in  narrating  the  story  of 
Scipio  alluded  to  above,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  they  describe  hira  as  throwing  to  Kpaa- 
neSov  Tov  Ifiariov  over  his  head  instead  of  twisting 
it  round  his  arm. 

LACO'NICUM.  {Vid.  Baths,  pages  144,  149 
150.)  ' 

LACTA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Pistoh.) 

*LACTUCA  {-dpiSai),  Lettuce.  According  to 
Pliny,^  the  Greeks  made  three  species  of  th's  plant, 
one  with  a  broad  stem  {laticaulis),  another  with  a 
round  stem  {rotundicaulis),  and  the  third  termed 
Laconicon,  in  Latin  sessile.  The  stem  of  the  first 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from  Theophras- 
tus,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  {ostiola  olitoria) 
were  wont  to  be  made  of  them.  No  variety  of 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day,  offers  a  stem  of  such  a 
size  as  this.  The  second  kind,  namely,  that  with  a 
round  stem,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  distinct  variety, 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  a  stem  of  this  kind.  The  third 
kind,  or  Laconicon,  obtained  its  Latin  name  sessile 
from  its  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  being,  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  seated  on  the  ground.  Billerbeck* 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Lettuce  {Kopjlat- 
tuk). ,  Another  Greek  name  for  this  kind  is  xofial- 
(ijXov.  The  ancients  also  distinguished  between 
different  kinds  of  lettuce  by  their  colour  and  timea 
of  sowing.  Thus  the  kind  called  nigra  (dark  green 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January  ;  the  white, 
or  alba,  in  March ;  the  rubentes  in  April,  &c.  They 
had  also  the  Cappadocian,  the  Greek,  and  many 
other  species.  Martial  applies  to  the  Cappadocian 
Lettuce  the  epithet  of  viles.  The  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  lettuce. 
Galen'  informs  us  that  he  frequently  found  good  ef- 
fects resulting  from  its  use,  and  Dioscorides  recom 
mends  both  the  domesticated  and  the  wild  kinds 
with  the  same  view.  The  calming  effects  of  tlie 
juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce  is  acknowledged  also 
by  modern  practitioners.  A  writer  quoted  by  Athe- 
nasus'  ascribes  to  the  Lettuce  anti-aphrodisiac  "ual- 
ities.  It  was  also  believed,  from  its  affordii>g  but 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  article  of  food 
for  the  sick  and  those  who  required  a  low  diet. 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Greek 
term  ■S-pida^,  as  coiTesponding  to  the  Latin  Lactuca, 
but  ■^pidaKivrj  and  ■dpida.Kivog  were  also  employed. 
According  to  Nioander,  the  Lettuce,  under  the  leaves 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  when  he  was  slain 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
Brinthis. — According  to  Adams,  the  ^piSa^  Vfepo;  ol 
Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Lactuca  salica,  or 
Garden  Lettuce.  The  •S-piHa^  aypia  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Lactuca  virosa.  So,  again,  with 
regard  to  the  term  ■SpidaKivri,  Stacklrouse  acknowl- 
edges this  also  to  be  the  Lactuca  salita.  "  Schnei- 
der," says  Adams,  "  thinks  that  the  learned  men 
who  refer  the  ^piSa^  and  ■&piSaKivri  to  the  Lactuca, 
do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  correctly,  the 
^pi6a^  being  rather  referable  to  the  Cichorium  enii- 
via.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discover  upon 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opinion.'" 

LACU'NAR.     {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

•LAD'ANUM  (TiMSavov).  "All  agree,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  that  this  is  the  product  of  the  klbtoq,  that 
is,  either  of  the  Cistus  Creticus  or  C.  ladaniferus.  It 
is  a  soft  resin,  still  much  used  by  the  Grecian  ladies 
as  a  perfume,  and  is  now  procured  from  the  tree  by 
scraping  it  with  leathern  thongs.     Anciently,  it 
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jFould  appear  that  it  was  collectefl  from  the  beards 
of  goats  that  browsed  upon  it.  The  Cistus  is  now 
frequently  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub." 

LiENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  ;f/loi)'a, 
and  radically  connected  with  Idxvri,  lana,  &.C. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  cloak,  the  cloth 
of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  {dua- 
rum  togarum  instar^),  and  therefore  termed  duplex,' 
shaggy  upon  both  sides,'  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
the  toga  for  the  sake  of  warmth.*  Hence  persons 
carried  a  laena  with  them  when  they  went  out  to 
supper  -,'  and  the  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
home  at  night  escorted  by  a  train  of  slaves  and 
lighted  on  his  way  by  flambeaux,  is  wrapped  in  a 
scarlet  laena.' 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.' 

3.  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  laena  which 
was  fastened  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  dialis,  was  woven  by  the  hands  of 
the  flaminica.' 

4.  In  later  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  have  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the  toga. 
Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Perseus'  is  introduced  re- 
citing his  fashionable  lays  with  a  violet-coloured 
tena  over  his  shoulders,  and  we  gather  from  Ju- 
venal" that  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  dress 
among  the  poorer  classes." 

5.  Nonius  defines  it  to  be  "veslimentum  militare 
ouod  supra  omnia  vestimenla  sumitur,"  but  quotes  no 
authority  except  Virgil.,  ^n.,  iv.,  262. 

*LAGO'PUS  Q-aya-rrov;),  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
Gesner  takes  to  be  the  White  Partridge  of  Savoy. 
"The  ancients  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Tetrao  Lagopus,  L.,  or 
Ptarmigan,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  Alpine  regions 
of  the  North.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Trail  suggested  to 
me,  the  name  was  applied  to  various  sorts  of  Grouse, 
which  all  have  hairy  feet."" 

*II.  A  plant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
been  the  Xayuitvpog  of  Hippocrates.  The  same 
authority  follows  Valerius  Cordus  and  Fuchsius  in 
referring  it  to  the  Trifolium  arvcnsc,  or  Field-clo- 
ver." 

♦IjAGO'PYRUS  ^layampoi;),  probably  Fieldclo- 
ver.  Dierbach,  however,  holds  the  Tiayuwvpog  to 
he  the  Lagyrus  ovalus. 

*LAGOS  (/layuf),  the  Hare,  or  Lepus  iimidus,  L. 

♦AAPQS  eAAATTIOS  (Aaywf  ^aXamos),  a  fish 
of  the  Molluscous  order,  the  Aplysia  depilans.  Dr. 
Fleming  says  of  it,  "  The  Aplysia  has  been  known 
in  the  records  of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
Seahorse,  &c."  The  superstitions  here  referred 
to  are  those  described  by  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks. 
The  seahorse  is  represented  by  Nicander  as  an  ac- 
rid poison,  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory. 
These  properties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
not  imaginary.  The  Aplysia  is  described  by  nat- 
uralists as  having  the  head  supported  by  a  neck 
more  or  less  long ;  two  superior  tentacula,  excava- 
ted hke  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  with  two  flattened 
ones  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip  ;  the  eyes  are  be- 
neath the  former ;  the  gills  are  on  the  back,  and 
consist  of  highly  complicated  lamellae,  attached  to 
a  broad  membranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small 
membranous  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  which  is  a 
flat  and  horny  shell,  &c.'* 
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LAMPADEPHORIA, 

*II.  A  fish  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  pre- 
ceding. Schneider  supposes  it  some  species  of  the 
Diodon  or  Tetraodon} 

*LAMTA  (Xafiia),  a  speciet  of  Fish,  called  in 
English  the  W^hite  Shark,  in  French  Requin,  and 
answering  to  the  Sgualus  Carcharias,  L.,  or  Carcha- 
rias  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  kvuv 
^oKuTnof  of  .lElian,  and  the  Kapxapoc  icvav  of  Ly- 
cophron." 

LAMPADEPHORIA  {kaimadri^opia),  torch-hear- 
ing (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  Xa/iT^aSriSpojiia,  torch- 
race  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  Xajj.ira6ovxoc 
aydv,  and  often  simply  Xaimag,  was  a  game  com- 
mon, no  doubt,  throughout  Greece ;  for  though  all 
we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to  Athens,  yet  we 
hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pergamus,  and  Zerinthus ;' 
and  a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  Xa/iTrag  on  it,  which 
is  copied  below,  bears  the  legend  'Xn^ivo'Xi.TCni. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game :  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia ;'  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenaea^  (probably  the 
greater  Panathenaea) ;  a  third  to  Hephaistos  at  the 
Hephaisteia'  (the  ceremony  at  the  Apaturia  was 
different) ;  a  fourth  to  Pan ;'  a  fifth  to  the  Thracian 
Artemis  or  Bendis.'  The  three  former  are  of  un- 
known antiquity ;  the  fourth  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  last  in  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ;'  sometimes,  also, 
at  night."  The  preparation  for  it  was  a  principal 
branch  of  the  yv/ivamapxta,  so  much  so,  indeed,  in 
later  times,  that  TiainraSapx'i-a  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yv/zvaaiapxia.^^  The 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Xafimg,  which  was 
a  candlestick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bo'ttom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle, as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  coin  in  Mionnet."  He 
had  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  of  no  shght  consequence, 
for  the  race  was  evidently  a 
severe  one,"  with  other  ex- 
penses, which,  on  the  whole, 
were  very  heavy,  so  that  Isae- 
us'*  classes  this  oflice  with  the 
Xoptjyia  and  rpitipapxia,  and  reckons  that  it  had  cosi 
him  12  minoe.  The  discharge  of  this  office  was 
called  yvftvaatapxelv  ?i,afind6c,^^  or  kv  ralg  TiafiKua 
yv/ivaaiapxeicrdai."  The  victorious  gymnasiarch 
presented  his  ^a/iirdi  as  a  voti-fe  offering  {avddri- 
fia"). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  'kafiitaSrjiopia,  there  are 
some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  ?ia/imc;  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form- 
ed a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running  a 
certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  i( 
reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodotus"  as  a  comparison  whereby  to  il- 
lustrate the  Persian  ayyaprjiov,  by  Plato"  as  a  lively 
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."inage  of  successive  generations  of  men,  as  also  in 
the  well-known  line  of  Lucretius,' 

"  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  Iradunt.'" 
And  it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several 
runners  carrying  the  torch  unextinguished  through 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  iiyav ;  the  runners 
are  said  ajuXXHaSaL  ■?  some  are  said  to  have  won 
(viK.^v  TiafiKuiSi*) ;  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.,  Ran.,° 
talks  of  roiif  vnTaTov;  rpixovrac,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  a  race  between  a  number  of  per- 
sons; the  scholiast  on  the  same  play'  speaks  of 
u(tielvac  Tovf  Spo/ieac,  Toif  TpixovTa;,  which  shows 
that  a  number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  competition.  But  in 
a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the  torch  to 
the  next  man  successively,  where  could  the  competi- 
tion be  1  One  runner  might  be  said  to  lose — he  who 
let  the  torch  go  out ;  but  who  could  be  said  to  win  ? 

"We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  several 
chains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
condition  of  successive  delivery.  That  chain  in 
which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  winner,  which  would 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race 
between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  we  observe  as 
follows :  The  inscription  in  Bdckh,  No.  245,  con- 
Eists  of  the  following  lines  : 

Xafindda  veiKrjffog  cvv  e^ti6ol^  ttjv  S'  uvidriKa 
EvTv^l^V^  Tzai(;  dii  Evru;^t(5o^f  'Adfiovevc. 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  IjiTjSoi  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andocides'  talks  of  his  vcvwr/KivaL  Xufi-KiiSL  as  gym- 
nasiarch ;  so,  too,  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a  like 
victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  Now  we  know  that 
the  gymnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  from  each  tribe. 
If,  then,  each  one  furnished  a  chain  of  Xa/iwad!i(p6poi, 
there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gynma- 
siarchs  were  not  aU  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would  al- 
low us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations  (the 
Prometheia,  Panathenaea,  and  Hephaisteia)  three 
or  four  chains  of  competitors.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  Inscr.  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  ol  vet- 
KTJffavreg  ttjv  Tiafiirdda,  the  winners  in  the  torch-race, 
fourteen  in  number.  Wlio  were  these]  If  the 
several  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
against  analogy  that  they  should  be  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus :  yet  they 
can  hardly  be  fourteen  winning  gymnasiarchs. 

The  place  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hephaistos)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
meicus  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
mile."  That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the 
Peirteus.' 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  "unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of  the 
gods  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 


1.  (ii.,  77.)— 2.  (Comparo  also  Auct.  ml  Herenn.,  iv.,  46.)— 3. 

(Plat.,  Rep.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Andoc.  in  Alcib.,  ad  fin.  —  Compare 

BilcUl,  Inscr.,  No.  243,  244.)— 6.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (v.,  133  .)— 7.  (1.  c.) 

—8.  (Pausan.,  i.,  30,  2.— Schol.  ad  Ran.,  1085.;— 9  .Plat.,  1.  o.) 
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But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed  to 
the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use ;  He- 
phaistos, who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the  melting 
and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who  carried  it 
through  the  whole  circle  of  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  To  these  three  gods,  then,  were  these  games 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire.  And  look- 
ing to  the  place  it  was  run  in — the  Cerameicus,  oi 
Potters'  quarter — we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt 
Welcker's  suggestion,"  viz.,  that  it  was  the  Kepafieli 
or  potters  who  instituted  the  Xafiiradri^opia.  Athe- 
na (as  we  learn  from  the  Kepafii^)  was  their  patron 
goddess  ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire  1  Pot- 
tery would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which  it 
would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  wants 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid 
to  all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  witli 
fire,  as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was 
in  this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus  ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called  by 
Sophocles  'Afi(pmvpo(,  and  worshipped  as  the  moon.' 
At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolic 
representation  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  gave  and 
taught  men  the  use  of  material  moulding  fire  (irav- 
rexoov  nip,  SiSuaKa2.0i  rix^S,  as  .lEschylus  calls  it*), 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  sight  of  in 
later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
a  comnjon  signification  for  all  the  times  and  modes 
of  the  ^aiiTTaSjj(popia,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  Xafirrpol  dwaarai  (so  Creu- 
zer'  and  Miiller') ;  others,  that  it  always  had  an  in- 
ner signification,  alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  whici 
Prometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Brbnsted').  But 
this  legend  of  Prometheus  was  a  later  interpreta- 
tion of  the  earlier  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Plat.  Prolog-.,  p.  321,  D.,  with  Hesiod,rAe(j^.,  561,  sy. 
LAMPAS.  (Yid.  Lampadephoria.) 
♦LAMPS'ANE,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  Galen,  and  which  most  of  the  commentators 
take  for  the  Sinapi  arvcnse.  Sprengel,  however, 
joins  Columna  in  preferring  Raphanus  raphanistrum. 
Adams  will  not  decide  between  the  two.  Both 
plants  get  the  Enghsh  name  of  Charlock." 
LA'NCEA.  {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  480.) 
LANI'STA.  (Vid.  Gladlitoees,  p.  475.) 
LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made  of 
silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  emboss- 
ed, used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold  meat 
or  fruit'  (vid.  Ccena,  p.  275),  and  consequently  at 
sacrifices'"  and  funeral  banquets."  {Vid.  Fdntjs, 
page  462.)  The  silver  dishes  used  by  the  Romans 
at  their  grand  dinners  were  of  vast  size,  so  that  a 
boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole  to  table." 
They  often  weighed  from  100  to  500  pounds." 

The  balance  (Libra  bilanx'*)  was  so  called,  be- 
cause it  had  two  metallic  dishes." 

When  an  officer  entered  a  house  for  the  recov- 
ery of  stolen  goods,  being  nearly  naked,  he  held  a 
dish  before  his  face.  Such  a  search  was  said  to  be 
made  lance  et  licio.^'     {Vid.  Fhetum,  p.  463.) 

♦LAP'ATHUM  {hlwaBov),  a  kind  of  Sorrel,  Monk's 
Rhubarb,  or  Dock.    The  five  species  described  by 


1.  (Hesiod.,  Theog.,  566,  ed.  Gaisf.)— 2.  (iEschyl.  Trilogie,p. 
121.)— 3.  (Creuzer,  Symbobk,  ii.,  p.  752,  764,  French  tranal.)  — 
4.  (Prom.,  7,  110.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (Minerva  Polias,  p.  5.)— 7. 
(Voyages,  &c.,  ii.,  p.  286,  note  2.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  142. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  vi.,  1.— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  4.— 
Id.  lb.,  II.,  iv.,  41.— Ovid,  Pont.,  III.,  v,  20.— Petron.,  31.)  — 10. 
(Virff.,  Gcorg.,  ii.,  194,  394.— ^En.,  viii.,  284.  — IK,  xii.,  215.— 
Ovid,  Pont.,  IV.,  viii.,  40.)  — 11.  (Propert.,  II.,  liii.,  23.)— !2. 
(Hor.,  I.  o.)— 13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxuii.,  52.)— 14.  (Mart.  Cap.,  ii., 
180.)— 15.  (Cic,  Acad.,  iv.,  12.— Id.,  Tusc,  v.,  17.— Virg.,  JEn., 
lii.',  725.— Pets.,  iv.,  10.)— 16.  (Festus,  s.  v.— AiU.  GeU.,  li.,  18.) 
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Dioscorides  ar«  thus  arranged  by  Sprengel,  who  in 
this,  as  Adams  remarks,  closely  follows  Bauliin: 
1.  The  b^vXdiradov  is  the  Rumcx  acutus ;  the  2d 
species  is  the  R.  patientia ;  the  3d,  the  R.  scuta- 
tus ;  the  4th,  the  R.  acetosa ;  and  the  5th,  the  R. 
kyirolapathum,  Huds.  The  Dock  is  named  Rumcx 
by  Pliny,  and  Paralella  by  Macer.  The  Lapathum 
of  Celsus,  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  defined, 
and  Dr.  MiUigan  refers  it,  as  the  same  authority 
remarks,  to  seven  species  of  Rumex,  in  a  very  fan- 
ciful and  loose  manner.' 

LAPH'RIA  (Mcjipia),  an  annual  festival,  celebra- 
ted at  Patrae,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis,  sur- 
named  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
was  solemnized  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  by  Pausanias.'  On  the  approach 
of  the  festival,  the  Patrseans  placed  in  a  circle, 
around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession went  to  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had  to  perform 
the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second 
day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with  niunerous  sac- 
rifices, offered  by  the  state  as  well  as  by  private  in- 
dividuals. These  sacrifices  consisted  of  eatable 
birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cubs  of 
wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the  old  animals 
themselves.  All  these  animals  were  thro^frn  upon 
the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when  the  dry  wood 
was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that  he  often  saw 
a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals,  when  seized 
by  the  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and  escape  across 
the  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those  persons  who 
had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar  caught  the  devo- 
ted victims  again,  and-  threw  them  back  into  the 
flames.  The  Patraeans  did  not  remember  that  a 
person  had  ever  been  injured  by  any  of  the  animals 
on  this  occasion. 

LAPIS  SPECULA'RIS.  {Vid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  52  h) 
LA'QUEAR.  (Vid.  House,  Ro.iun,  p.  520.) 
LAQUEATO'RES.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of  a 
Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
and  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
shipped. It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re- 
ligious Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  after 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
This  custom  is  at  least  said  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,'  who  had  among 
the  statues  of  his  lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  This  emperor 
had  a  second  lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  majus,  and  the  images  of 
his  second  or  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
of  great  and  distinguished  men,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these 
images  were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue- 
tonius.* We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
ary to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
whether  the  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception. 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LARENTI- 
NA'LIA  and  LAURENTA'LIA,  was  a  Roman  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faus- 
tulus,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
was  celebrated  in  December,  on  the  10th  before  the 
calends  of  January.*    The  sacrifice  in  this  festival 


1.  (Dioscor.,  li.,  140.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (viii.,  18,  } 
?)-3.  (Lamprid.,  Al.  Sev.,  29,31.)— 4.  (Vitell.,  2.)— 5.  (Festus, 
i.  T.— Macrob.,  i.,  10.— Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  57.) 


was  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  the  place  which 
led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was  outside  of  the  old 
city,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Romanula.  At  this 
place  Acca  was  said  to  have  been  buried.'  This 
festival  appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Acca 
Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  Lares.* 
LARGI'TIO.  (Fid.  Ambitus.) 
LARNAKES.  (Vid.  Funbs,  p.  456.) 
*LARUS  (Aapof),  a  species  of  Bird,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  Gull  or  Seamew,  the  Larus  ctnus,  L. 
Some  of  its  characters,  however,  as  given  by  Aris- 
totle, agree  better  with  the  L.  parasiticus  or  L. 
marinus.  "  The  poet  Lycophron  uses  the  word 
KavTjS  for  /lapof.  Tzetzes  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  because  in  old  age  the  hair  be- 
comes hoary,  like  the  feathers  of  the  Seamew.'" 
*LATAX  (Aaraf ),  the  Otter.  ( Vid.  Enhydeus.) 
LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  (tvUvBoc,  dim. 
Tr/twft'f,  TrAwft'oi'),  a  Brick.  Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick  for 
building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Babyloni- 
ans' and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  paint- 
ing on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes*  exhibits  slaves, 
in  one  part  employed  in  procuring  water,  in  mixing, 
tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay,  or  in  turning  the 
bricks  out  of  the  mould  (vid.  Forma),  and  arran- 
ging them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  (vid.  Asilla)  to  be  used  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man 
with  three  bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the 
yoke,  and  beside  him  another  who  retums  from 
having  deposited  his  load. 


These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men- 
tioned pa.inting,  being,  in  fact,  original  portraits  ol 
two  klyv-n-Tioc  ■Kli.vBoi^opoL,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
tiine  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  of 
brick-making  (TrlivBovoua^),  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Theban  painting.' 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (laterea 
crudi ;'  nUvBof  ii/x^^),  and  those  which  were  burned 
in  the  kiln  (cacti  or  coctiks ;  oirTai").  They  preferred 
for  the  purpose  clay  which  was  either  whitish  or 
decidedly  red.  They  considered  spring  the  best 
time  for  brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  them 
principally  of  three  shapes :  the  Lydian,  which  was 
a  foot  broad,  li  feet  long ;  the  tetradoron,  which 
was  four  palms  square  ;  and  the  pentadoron,  which 
was  five  pahns  square.    They  used  them  smaller 


1.  (Macrob.,  1.  c— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  23, 24.)— 2.  (Har- 
tunj,  die  Religion  der  Homer,  ii.,  146.)— 3.  (Aiistot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  8 
— Schol.  in  Lycophr.,  424.— .Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Herod., 
i.,  179.— Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,  4, }  7, 11.— Nahum,  iii.,  14.)— 5.  (Wil- 
kinson's Manners  and  Customs,iii.,  p.  99.)— 6  (Schol  in  Find 
01.,  T.,  20.)— 7.  (Aves,  1132-1152.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 8.  (Phn! 
H.  N.,  ixxy.,  48.- Varro,  De  He  Rust.,  i.,  14.— Col.,  De  Re  Rust, 
ii.,  1.)  —9.  (Pans.,  viii.,  8, 5.)  — 10.  {Xen.,  Anab.,  ii.,  4,  «  12.  - 
Herod.,  1.  c) 
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in  private  than  in  public  edifices.  Of  this  an  exam- 
ple is  presented  in  the  great  building  at  Treves, 
called  the  palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of 
"  burned  bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick.'" 
These  bricks,  therefore,  were  the  pentadora  of  Vi- 
truvius  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the  bricks 
were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  veater ;  and 
these  were  probably  used  in  the  construction  of 
arches,  in  which  their  lightness  would  be  a  great 
advantage.''  It  was  usual  to  mix  straw  with  the 
clay.'  In  building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crudo  latere, 
i.  e.,  with  unburned  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  mud  (iato*),  but  the  bricks, were 
also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar.'  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see 
MuRus.  The  Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the 
cement.^  Pliny'  calls  the  brickfield  laleraria,  and 
to  make  bricks  Uteres  ducere,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  %?.iv6ovc  I^kccv  or  Ipveiv.^ 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  com- 
mon at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  (lateritiam),  he 
had  left  it  marble.'  The  Babylonian  bricks  are 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call- 
ed from  their  appearance  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
form. It  is  probable  that  these  inscriptions  record- 
ed the  time  and  place  where  the  bricks  weie  made. 
The  same  practice  was  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  brickmakers.  Each  had  his  mark,  such  as 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  his  own  name,  often  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  or  the 
brickfield.'"  It  has  been  observed  by  several  anti- 
quaries, that  these  imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  history  and  ancient  ge- 
ography of  the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  22d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bricks  which 
bear  its  name.''  In  Britain  many  Roman  bricks 
have  been  found  in  the  country  of  the  Silures  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II.  AVG.  stamped  upon  them." 

The  term  laterculus  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionary  ;"  and  for  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  Uteres.^* 

LATERNA  or  LANTERNA  (tTrvof,"  Ivxvtmxo; ;" 
in  later  Greek,  ^avof"),  a  Lantern.  Two  bronze 
lanterns,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. One  of  them  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrical.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  resting  on  three  balls. 
Within  is  a  bronze  lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  extinguislier,  shown 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of 
translucent  horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had 
no  aperture ;  but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be 
raised  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
of  a  door,  and  it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  smoke  might  escape.  To  the  two  up- 
right pillars  supporting  the  frame-work,  a  front  view 
of  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
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lantern,  c  lains  are  attached  for  carrying  the  lantiira 
by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top. 


We  learn  from  Martial's  epigrams'  that  bladder 
was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn.  Some  cen- 
turies later  glass  was  also  substituted.'  The  most 
transparent  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Car- 
thage.' When  the  lantern  was  required  for  use,  tha 
lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it.*  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  slave,"  who  was  called  the  laternarius.' 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  basket  (airojtU 
iiov),  as  a  cheaper  and  commoner  utensil,  was  taken 
to  hold  the  lamp.' 

Lanterns  were  much  employed  in  military  opera 
tions  ;'  and  not  only  the  common  kind,  but  the  darl 
lantern,  Vhich  was  square,  with  a  white  skin  on  the 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabling  him  to  see,  and 
with  black  skins  on  the  three  other  sides.' 

LATICLA'VII.     (Vid.  Cr..ivas,  p.  264.) 

LATI'N^  FE'RI^.     (Vid.  Feei^,  p.  436.) 

LATI'NITAS,  LA'TIUM,  JUS  LATH  (to  (to- 
Xovfievov  Aareiov").  All  these  expressions  are  used 
to  signify  a  certain  status  intermediate  between  that 
of  cives  and  peregrini.  The  word  "  Latinitas"  oc- 
curs in  Cicero."  Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Jiua 
de  Civitate,  the  above  expressions  denoted  a  certain 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it,  a  certain  legal  status 
with  reference  to  Rome  ;  but  after  the  pas^ng  of 
that  lex,  these  expressions  denoted  only  a  certain 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  national  distinc- 
tion. About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  lex  Pompeia  gave 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas 
ijy  having  filled  a  magistratus  in  their  own  cities. 
To  denote  the  status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  word 
Latinitas  was  used,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Julia,  had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth 
existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latini- 
tas, or  jus  Latii,  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  coun- 
tries ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole 
of  Spain,"  and  to  certain  Alpine  tribes  (Lalio  do- 
natio'). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  lex  Pompeia,  as  Latinae  Colo- 
nise ;  for  instance,  Novum -Comum,  which  was 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Csesar.  Several  Latin  towns 
of  this  class  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  especially  in 
Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 


1.  (.xiv.,  61,62.)— 2.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  ix.,  10.)— 3.  (Plaut.,  Aul., 
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I,ATINITAS. 


LATRUNCULI. 


Latvnitiis  wliu  h  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latini 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  same  rights 
with  respect  to  Rome,  and  that  they  could  acquire 
the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  by  which  the 
new  Latinitas  was  acquired.'  Accordingly,  the 
rights  of  the  old  Latini  might  be  expressed  by  the 
terra  majus  Latium,  and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by 
the  term  minus  Latium,  according  to  Niebuhr's  in- 
genious emendation  of  Gaius.'  The  majus  Latium 
might  be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium 
antiquum  and  vetus  of  Pliny  ;'  for  Pliny,  in  descri- 
bing the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes  the  prop- 
er colonies  as  consisting  "  civium  Romanorum," 
while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consisting  some- 
times "  Latinorum"  simply,  and  sometimes  "  Lati- 
norum  veterum,"  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani  "  La- 
tii  veteris,"  from  which  an  opposition  between  La- 
tini veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be  inferred. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny  rather  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  Latini  veteres  and  Latini  are 
the  same,  and  that  by  these  terms  he  merely  desig- 
nates the  Latini  coloniarii  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  emendation  of  Niebuhr  is  therefore  not  sup- 
ported by  these  passages  of  Pliny,  and  though  in- 
genious, it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected ;  not  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Madvig,  which  Savigny  has  an- 
swered, but  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  whole  context  of  Gaius. 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubium,  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
The  new  Latini  had  the  commercium,  and  herein 
their  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  the"  twelve 
or  eighteen  old  Latin  colonies,  which  were  specially 
favoured.     (Fid.  Civitas.) 

This  new  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the  Trans- 
padani,  was  that  legal  status  which  the  lex  Junia 
Norbana  gave  to  a  numerous  class  of  freedmen, 
hence  called  Latini  Juniani.*  The  date  of  this  lex 
is  not  ascertained. 

The  Latini  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Ul 
plan,*  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns  beyond  Italy,  to 
whom  the  Latinitas  was  given.  These  are  the 
towns  which  Pliny  calls  "oppida  Latinorum  vete- 
rum," and  enumerates  with  the  "  oppida  civium  Ro- 
manorum,'" which  were  military  colonies  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo- 
niarii are  mentioned  as  a  class  then  existing,  must 
have  been  written  before  Caracalla  gave  the  civitas 
to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  the  most  recent  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
ix.,  Der  Rom-.  Volksschluss  der  Tafcl  von  Heraclea. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpian,'  in  the  following  ways  :  By  the 
beneficium  principale,  liberi,  iteratio,  militia,  navis, 
sedificium,  pistrinum  ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum 
it  was  given  to  a  female  "  vulgo  qua  sit  ter  enixa." 
These  various  modes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are 
treated  in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as 
the  connexion  of  this  title  "  De  Latinis"  with  the 
first  title,  which  is  "  De  Libertis,"  it  appears  that 
he  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  liberti. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  observations  of 
Gaius'  on  the  same  subject  {Quibus  modis  Latini  ad 
eivitatem  Romanam  perveniant).  In  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li- 
beri, Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that  is,  a  libertus 
Latinus,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latina  co- 
loniaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  condition,  from  which 
it  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks  under  this  head  apply 
to  hberti  Latini ;  and  it  also  appears  that  Gaius 
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speaks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  class  existing  ia 
his  time.  Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  anything 
on  the  mode  by  whicli  a  Latinus  coloniarius  might 
obtain  the  civitas  Romana. 

*IATOS  (larcJi),  the  name  of  a  fish  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  Athenaeus.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  variety  of  the  xopaKlvoc,  or  Umbre. 

LATRU'NGULI  (weaaoi,  i)fiipoi).  Draughts.  Tne 
invention  of  a  game  resembling  draughts  was  attrib- 
uted by  the'Greeks  to  Palamedes,  whom  they  hon- 
oured as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  ( Vii. 
Abacus,  (j  7.)  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amu- 
sing themselves  with  it.'  Others  ascribed  the  in- 
vention to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  ;'  and  the  paintings 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  are  of  far  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequently  rep- 
resent persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The 
painting,  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made  about 


1700  years  B.C.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  ma.i  ia 
here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas,  not  only 
in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  also  on  Greek  painted 
vases,  we  commonly  observe  two  persons  playing 
together.  For  this  purpose  there  were  two  sets  of 
men,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  white  or  red. 
Being  intended  to  represent  a  miniature  combat  be- 
tween two  armies,  they  were  called  soldiers  {mili- 
les'),  foes  (hostes),  and  marauders  (latrones,  dim.  la- 
trunculi*)  j  also  Calculi,  because  stones  were  often 
employed  for  the  purpose.'  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and 
they  were  various  and  often  fanciful  in  their  forms. 
The  object  of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  ad- 
versary's men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check,' 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  alligatus.''  Some  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (or- 
dine),  and  were  therefore  called  ordinarii;  others 
might  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi ;' 
in  this  respect  the  game  resembled  chess,  whicli  is 
certainly  a  game  of  great  antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  tabula  latruncularia.^  The  spa 
ces  into  which  the  board  was  divided  were  called 
mandra}'  The  abacus,  represented  at  page  10,  is 
crossed  by  five  lines.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on 
each  side,  we  may  suppose  one  player  to  arrange 
his  five  men  on  the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  aba- 
cus, and  the  other  to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same 
lines  at  the  top,  and  we  shall  have  them  disposed 
according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,"  who 
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Bay  that  the  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
ifpa  ypu.j.jiri.  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greoli  s  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board,  whence 
the  game  so  played  was  called  duodecim  scripta} 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latruncuU 
were  arranged  and  played  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  ways,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Egypt  and  other 
Oriental  countries.' 

Besides  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
L'-.e  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
used  dice  (mi.  Tessee.*,  kvSoI)  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
backgammon.' 

LATUS  CLAVUS.  (Vid.  Clavcs  Latus.) 
LAUDA'TIO  FUNEBRIS.  ( Vid.  Funks,  p.  459.) 
LAURENT A'LIA.  ( Vid.  Laeentalia.) 
♦LAURUS,  the  Bay-tree.  ( Vid.  Daphne.) 
LAUTIA.  (Fi(i.  Legatus,  p.  575.) 
LAUTU'MI^,  LAUTO'MI.<E,  LATOTWI^,  or 
LATU'MI.iE  {XiBoTofiiai  or  Xaro/iiai,  Lat.  Lapicidi- 
nce),  are  literally  places  where  stones  are  cut,  or 
quarries  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  Aoro/imt  was 
used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.*  In  particular,  how- 
ever, the  name  lautumiae  was  given  to  the  public 
prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  steep  and  almost 
maccessible  part  of  the  town  which  was  called 
Epipolae,  and  had  been  built  by  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant.' Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly  seen  it  himself, 
describes  it«  as  an  immense  and  magnificent  work, 
worthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  im- 
mense depth  into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  imagined  to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  though  it  had  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the 
prisoners  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights.'  The  whole  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in  width.'  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  Syracusan  crimi- 
nals, but  other  Sicilian  towns  also  had  their  crimi- 
nals often  removed  to  it. 

The  TuUianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
called  lautumiae.     (Fiii.  Caecee.) 

*LAVER,  a  plant  of  the  aquatic  class,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Water  Parsley,  or  yellow  Water- 
jresses.     It  is  the  same  with  the   Sium.    (Vid. 

SlUM.) 

LECTI'CA  {kXlvtj,  K?.cvidtov,  or  ipopeiov)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticae  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretrum,  or  capulum),  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lecticae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  {Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 
The  lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was 
tarried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  covered. with  costly  drapery  worked  of  pur- 
ple and  gold.'  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, public  servants  {lecticarii)  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased belonged."    Representations  of  lecticae  fune- 
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bres  have  been  found  on  several  sepulchral  monn 
ments.  The  following  woodcut  represents  one  ta- 
ken from  the  tombstone  of  M.  Antonius  Antiua 
Lupus.' 


Lecticae  for  sick  persons  and  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  prob- 
ably differed  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica  fune- 
bris.' We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.' 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticae  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  been  long  familiar  with  a  different  kin(i 
of  lectica  {kTiIvti  or  ipopclov),  which  was  introduced 
among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  was  more  an 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  an  actual 
want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  a  pil- 
low to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  bed- 
stead or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  couch  and  resting 
on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lectica  were  cov- 
ered with  curtains  (aMalai).  It  appears  to  have  I  een 
chiefly  used  by  women,'  and  by  men  only  when  they 
were  in  ill  health.'  If  a  man  without  any  physical 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  censure  of  his  countrymen  as  a  person  of 
effeminate  character.'  But  in  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  lecticae  were 
not  only  more  generally  used  in  Greece,  but  were 
also  more  magnificently  adorned.'  The  persons  or 
slaves  who  carried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  <i 
lectica  were  called  <popta(li6poi,'  and  their  number 
was  generally  two  or  four.'  When  this  kind  of  lec- 
tica was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
chiefiy  used  in  traveUing,  and  only  very  seldom  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  The  first  trace  of  such 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, quoted  by  Gellius.'"  From  this  passage  it 
seems  evident  that  this  article  of  luxury  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  at  the  time 
scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the  lectica  funebris 
was  known  to  the  country  people  about  Rome.  It 
also  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  lectica  there  ~ 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  the  countryman 
could  not  have  asked  whether  they  were  carrying  a 
dead  body."  The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica 
used  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  tlie  Greeks  had 
received  from  Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of 
Martial :"  "  lectica  tula  pelle  veloque."  It  had  a  roof, 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  ex- 
panded over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the 
sides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  {vela,  plaga 
or  plagula").    During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  how- 
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ever,  the  cuitains  were  not  thought  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  a  lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find 
that  lecticae,  used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  were 
closed  on  the  sides  by  wftidows  made  of  transparent 
stone  {lapis  specularis),  whence  Juvenal'  calls  such 
a  lectica  an  antrum  clausum  latis  specula/rihis.^  We 
sometimes  find  mention  of  a  lectica  aperta,^  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had 
no  roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
i.  «.,  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The  whole 
lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  person  con- 
veyed in  it  lay  on  a  bed  (puhinus),  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might  read  and 
write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent  the  luxury 
of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a  lectica  was 
carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres.*  Feath- 
er-beds seem  to  have  been  very  common.'  The 
framework,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
were,  with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most 
costly  description.  The  lectica,  when  standing, 
rested  on  four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Per- 
sons were  carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  (lecticarii) 
by  means  of  poles  {asseres)  attached  to  it,  but  not 
fixed,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when 
necessary.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  asse- 
res  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and  not 
on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
slaves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
modern  writers  have  thought.'  The  act  of  taking 
the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called  succollare,' 
and  the  persons  who  were' carried  in  this  manner 
were  said  succollari.'  From  this  passage  we  also 
learn  that  the  name  lecticarii  was  sometimes  incor- 
rectly applied  to  those  slaves  who  carried  a  person 
in  a  sella  or  sedan-chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii 
employed  in  carrying  one  lectica  varied  according  to 
its  size,  and  the  display  of  wealth  which  a  person 
might  wish  to  make.  The  ordinary  number  was 
probably  two ;"  but  it  varied  from  two  to  eight,  and 
the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron  or  octophoron,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  was  carried  by  six  or  eight  persons." 
Wealthy  Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their 
lecticarii ;"  and  for  this  purpose  they  generally  se- 
lected the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most  handsome 
men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed.  In  the 
time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  hveries.  The 
lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave  called  an- 
teambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room  for  it." 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticae 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, though  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  inva- 
lids.'* But  the  love  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds 
of  luxury,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  J.  Caesar  thought 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to 
confine  the  privilege  of  using  them  to  certain  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the 
year." 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
his  especial  favourites."  But  what  until  then  had 
been  a  privilege,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 
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by  all,  and  every  wealthy  Roman  kept  one  ( r  mor« 
lecticae,  with  the  requisite  number  of  lecticarii. 
The  Emperor  Doraitian,  however,  forbade  piosti- 
tutes  the  use  of  lecticae.'  Enterprising  individ- 
uals gradually  began  to  form  companies  [corpus  lee- 
ticariorum),  and  to  establish  public  lecticae,  which 
had  their  stands  {castra  lecticariorum)  in  the  regit 
Transtiberina,  and  probably  in  other  parts  also, 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  hire."  The 
persons  of  whom  these  companies  consisted  were 
probably  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmen.' 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable,  i.  e  ,  they  were  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be  fastened 
to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  per- 
son in  them  from  one  place  to  another.  But  the 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  the  diminutive  lecticula, 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  of  the  house.  On  it  the  Ro- 
mans frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing,  for  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch ;  in  this  posture  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  on 
which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of  occupation 
the  sofa  yas  called  lecticula  lucubratoria,*  or,  mon- 
commonly,  lectulus.' 

LECTICA'RII.     {Fid.  Lectica.) 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the  na 
ture  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  occasion 
of  extraordinary  solemnities,  placed  images  of  the 
gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  viands 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was 
called  a  lectisternium.  Three  specimens  of  the 
couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  Glyp- 
totek  at  Munich.    The  woodcut  here  introduced  ex 


hibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented  with  a 
cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in  ample  folds 
down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pulvinar^  is  wrought 
altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  Epubim  Jmis, 
which  was  the  most  noted  lectisternium  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol,  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  couch, 
while  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  seated  on 
chairs  by  his  side  ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser- 
ved in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  according  to 
which  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  table.' 
(Fid.  CcEN.4,  p.  276.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were 
represented  in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  o( 
them,  viz.,  Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  togeth- 
er with  Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp 
engraved  by  Bartoli.'    Livy'  gives  an  account  o'  a 
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Tery  splendid  lectisternium,  which  he  asserts  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice. 

LECTUS  (TJxos,  nUvri,  eivTi),  a  Bed.  In  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple ;  the 
bedstearls,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamented  (jprjTu.  Uxea}).  The  principal  parts  of 
a  bed  were  the  ;i;^aivoi  and  fyfiyca ;"  the  former  were 
a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak,  sometimes  coloured, 
which  was  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  over  their 
Xi-Tuv,  and  was  sometimes  spread  over  a  chair  to 
render  the  seat  soft.  That  these  ;);Xatv<ii  served  as 
blankets  for  persons  in  their  sleep,  is  seen  from 
Odyss.,  xiv.,  488,  500,  504,  513,  529  ;  xx.,  4.  The 
prjyea,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  a  softer 
and  more  costly  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  and  were 
used  chiefly  by  persons  of  high  rank.  They  were, 
like  the  ;fXQivai,  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seat 
of  chairs  when  persons  wanted  to  sit  down.^  To 
render  this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a 
linen  cloth  was  sometimes  "spread  over  it.*  It  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  fi^jea  were  pil- 
lows or  bolsters  ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  refu- 
ted by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Odyss.,  vi.,  38,  they 
are  described  as  being  Wcished,  without  anything 
being  said  as  to  any  operation  which  would  have 
necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had  they  been 
pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  respecting  the  fi^- 
yca,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The  bedstead  {Xex°c, 
TiEKTpov,  Sijiviov)  of  persons  of  high  rank  was  cov- 
ered with  skins  (jcuta),  upon  which  the  fynyea  were 
placed,  and  over  these  linen  sheets  or  carpets  were 
spread ;  the  ;i:/laH'a,  lastly,  served  as  a  cover  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper.'  Poor  persons  slept  on 
skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  the  ground.' 
These  simple  beds,  to  which,  shortly  after  the  Ho- 
meric age,  a  pillow  for  the  head  was  added,  contin- 
ued to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  among  the 
Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  sheep- 
skin {kuSoov)  and  a  pillow.'  But  the  complete  bed 
{livTi)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  times  generally 
consisted  of  the  following  parts :  nXhri,  inWovoi, 
TvXelov  or  Kvi^aTMv,  Trpo(rK£tpd^eiov,  and  arpufiaTa. 

The  kXivi;  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  bedstead, 
and  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  resting  upon  four  feet.  At  the 
head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  (ava/t/lti'Tpov  or 
imKlivrpov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  prevent  its 
falling  out.  Sometimes  the  avuK^wTpov  is  want- 
ing.' (Compare  the  first  woodcut  in  page  188.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
was  likewise  protected  by  a  board,  so  that  in  this 
case  a  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-call- 
ed French  bedstead.  The  K/liVi;  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the 
means  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined ; 
for  in  some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or  ve- 
neered with  tortoise-shell,  but  sometimes  had  silver 
feet." 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (rdvoi, 
Mnvoi,  Kupia),  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  (kvc- 
(pa?iOv,  TvXelov,  koitoc,  or  tv/Ii))  rested  ;  instead  of 
these  girths,  poorer  people  used  strings.'"  The  cov- 
er or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material 
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with  which  it  was  filled  (to  l/tSaTM/tevm  irAijpuua^ 
or  yvaipakov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the  Ivi- 
KXivTpav,  lay  a  round  pillov^jr/joa/fe^a^jov)  to  sup  ■ 
port  the  head ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictures  two 
other  square  pillows  are  seen,  which  were  intended 
to  support  the  back.  The  covers  of  such  pillows 
are  striped  in  several  pictures  on  ancient  vases  (see 
the  woodcut  in  page  326),  and  were  therefore  prob- 
ably of  various  colours.  They  were  undoubtedlj 
filled  with  the  same  materials  as  the  beds  and  mat- 
tresses. 

The  bed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  blankets 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  TreptaTpdiiaTa,  virouTpdjiaTa,  siri6XjjfiaTa, 
ipearpiSeg,  x^tvai,  d/i(pieirTpiSe;,  i7ri66Xata,  (SdvrtJej, 
TpiXoSaTTides,  ^varcdec,  ;t;/>«(T67ra(TTOi,  TaKrjTe;,  or  ifi- 
ipLTanriTs^.  The  common  name,  however,  was  arpCi- 
fiara.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth,  which 
was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one  or  on  both 
sides.'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  wheth- 
er the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  xTdvai,  mean  beds 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay  at  meal-times.  We  consequently  do  not 
know  whether  the  descriptive  epithets  of  iMvm, 
enumerated  by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couch- 
es. But  this  matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  difference  between  the  beds  of  the  ancients 
and  their  couches,  with  this  exception,  that  the  lat- 
ter, being  made  for  appearance  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort, were,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  more  splen- 
did and  costly  than  the  former.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  bedsteads  were  often  made  of  the  most 
costly  materials,  we  maj^  reasonably  infer  that  the 
coverings  and  other  ornaments  of  beds  were  little 
inferior  to  those  of  couches.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendour  and  comfort  of  many  Greek  beds,  the 
Asiatics,  who  have  at  all  times  excelled  the  Euro- 
peans in  these  kinds  of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  understand  how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed." 
The  places  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  ol 
splendid  bed-covers  were  Mdetus,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage.'  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  though 
they  wore  nightgowns,  did  not  simply  cover  them- 
selves with  the  arpufiara,  but  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  them.  Less  wealthy  persons  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  especially  in  winter,  as  blan- 
kets.* The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  classes  are  des- 
ignated by  the  names  aKifiTvovc,  uaxdvT^g,  and  Kpi6- 
6aToc,  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such  a  bed 
is  given  by  Aristophanes.'  The  words  x^t^^V  and 
xaftcvviov,  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of  straw 
or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground,'  were  after\vard 
applied  to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  K^^ivn,  which  was  gener- 
ally a  high  bedstead.  Xa/ievvia  were  the  usual  beds 
for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor  citizens, 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere  mats 
made  of  rushes  or  bast.' 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  {lecti  cubiculares)  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  RepuMic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  Em- 
pire, when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into  Italy, 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  far  surpassed  everything  we  find 
described  in  Greece.  The  bedstead  was  generallj 
rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the  bed  (scan- 
dcre,  asccndere)  by  means  of  steps  placed  beside  it 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  9.)— 2.  (Athcn.,  ii.,  p.  48.— Plut.,  Pe- 
lop.,  30.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  410,  542,  with  the  Schol.— Id., 
Lysistr.,  732.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  34.— Athcn.,  i.,  p.  27  and  28.) 
-4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  123.— Aristoph.,  Nub.,  10.)— 5.  (Plut, 
540,  &c.— Compare  Lysistr.,  916.)— 6.  (Theocrit.,  iii.,  33.— Pint., 
Lycurg.,  16.)— 7.  (Pollux,  1.  c,  and  Ti.,  11. — Compare  Becket^ 
Chariklcs,  ii.,  p.  1 14-122.— Pollux,  x.,  7,  8  ;  vi.,  1.) 
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y^scamnum}).  It  was  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and 
sometimes  of  costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered 
with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory;  its  feet  {fulcra)  were 
frequently  of  silver  or  gold."  The  bed  or  mattress 
(culcita  and  torus)  rested  upon  girths  or  strings  (re»- 
tes,  fascia,  instilce,  or  funes)  which  connected  the 
two  horizontal  side-posts  of  the  bed.'  In  beds  des- 
tined for  two  persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguish- 
ed by  different  names ;  the  side  at  which  persons 
entered  was  open,  and  bore  the  name  sponda  ;  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.*  The  two  sides  of  such  a  bed  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  names  torus  exterior  and 
torus  interior,  or  sponda  exterior  and  sponda  interi- 
or ;'  and  from  these  expressions  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  such  lecti  had  two  beds  or  mattresses,  one 
for  each  person.  Mattresses  were  in  the  earlier 
times  filled  with  dry  herbs"  or  straw,'  and  such 
beds  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poor.  But  in  sub- 
sequent times,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
feathers,  were  used  by  the  wealthy  for  the  beds  as 
well  as  the  pillows.'  The  cloth  or  ticking  (operi- 
mentum  or  involucrum)  with  which  the  beds  or  mat- 
tresses were  covered  was  called  toral,  torale,  lin- 
teum,  or  segestre.'  The  blankets  or  counterpanes 
[vestes  stragula,  stragula,  peristromala,  peripetasma- 
la)  were  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans  of  the 
most  costly  description,  and  generally  of  a  purple 
colour  {stragula  conchylio  tincta,  peristromala  conchyl- 
iata,  coccina  stragula),  and  embroidered  with  beau- 
tiful figures  in  gold.  Cdvers  of  this  sort  were  call- 
ed peripetasmata  Attalica,  because  they  were  said 
to  have  been  first  used  a^  the  court  of  Attalus." 
The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent casings.  "Whether  the  ancients  bad  curtains 
to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  anywhere ;  but  as 
curtains,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  {aulaa),  were 
used  in  the  lectns  tricliniaris"  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  dust  falling  upon  the  persons  lying 
on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cubicularis. 

The  lectus  genialis  or  advcrsus  was  the  bridal  bed, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus."  (Com- 
pare House,  p.  517.)  It  was  generally  high,  vpith 
steps  by  its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautifully 
adorned." 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris,  see  the  articles 
FuNos  and  Lectioa.  An  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  couches  used  at  entertainments,  and  of  the 
place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  under 
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LE'CUTHI  {^icvBoi).  (Vid.  Funds,  p.  456.) 
LEGA'TIO  Ll'BERA.  {Vid.  Legatus,  p.  576.) 
LEGA'TUM,  a  Legacy,  is  variously  defined  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  but  there  can  be  no  exact  defi- 
nition except  reference  be  made  to  a  heres.  Un- 
less there  is  a  heres  duly  instituted,  no  legacy  can 
be  given.  A  legatum,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  heredi- 
tas  which  a  testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres 
{ai  herede) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gift  to  a  person  out  of 
that  whole  {universum)  which  is  diminished  to  the 
heres  by  such  gift.    Accordingly,  the  phrase  "  ab 
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herede  legare"  thus  becomes  intelligible'  ("  et  icsi» 
mento  legal  grandem  pccuniam  a  JUio"').  A  legatee 
could  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
out  of  what  was  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which 
was  thus  expressed :  "  A  legatario  legari  non  po- 
test." A  legacy  could  only  be  given  in  the  Latin 
language. 

The  word  "legatum,"  from  the  verb  lego,  con- 
tains the  same  element  as  lex.  I-ego  has  thij  sense 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  legatum  negotium  ;'"  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generally  a  testator's  dis- 
position of  his  property  {uti  legassit,  &c.).  Ulpian 
accordingly  explains  the  word  legatum  by  referring 
to  its  etymology,  and  likening  a  legatum  to  a  lex, 
properly  so  called.  "  A  legatum,"  he  says,  "  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  legis  modo,  that  is,  im- 
perative; for  those  things  which  are  left  precativo 
modo  are  called  fideicommissa."*  A  legatee  was 
named  legatarius ;  those  to  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  {conjunctim)  were  coUegatarii.  A  legacy 
which  was  legally  valid  or  good  was  legatum  utile ; 
a  void  legacy  was  inutile.  A  legacy  which  was 
given  absolutely  or  unconditionally  was  said  to  be 
given  pure ;  one  which  was  given  conditionally  was 
said  to  be  given  sub  condicione.  The  expression 
purum  legatum,  an  unconditional  legacy,  also  oc- 
curs." 

Gains  apologizes  for  treating  of  legata  in  that 
part  of  his  institutional  work  in  which  he  has  placed 
it.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his  second 
book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property  in  res 
singulae,  to  which  class  legacies  belong.  But  as 
the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  intelligible  without  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or  universal  acqui- 
sition, he  places  the  law  of  legacies  {hac  juris  ma- 
teria) immediately  after  that  of  hereditas. 

There  were  four  forms  in  which  a  legacy  could 
be  left : -per  vindicationem,  per  damnationem,  sinen- 
di  modo,  per  praeceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words :  "  Hominem  stichum  do,  lego,"  or  the  words 
might  ha  ypith  reference  to  the  legatee,  "  Capita, 
sumito,  sihi  habeto."  A  legatum  per  vindicationem 
was  so  called  with  reference  to  the  legal  means  by 
which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right  to  the  legacy 
against  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  which  was  by  a 
vindicatio  or  an  actio  in  rem  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  he- 
reditatis  aditio  had  taken  place,  the  legatee  had  the 
quiritarian  {ex  jure  quiritium)  ownership  of  the  leg- 
acy. The  two  schools  raised  a  question  as  to  this, 
Wliether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  legatee  ob- 
tained the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  before 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
Proculiani,  who  contended  for  such  consent,  was 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  per  vindica- 
tionem, that  those  things  only  could  be  so  given  in 
which  the  testator  had  quiritarian  ownership  :  and 
it  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  such 
ownership  both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  otherwise  the  legacy  was 
void  {inutile).  But  there  was  an  exception  in  re- 
spect of  things  "  qua  pondere,  numero,  mensura  eon- 
slant,"  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  the  precious  metals  in 
the  form  of  coin  {pecunia  numerata),  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  sufficient  if  the  testator  had  the  quiri- 
tarian ownership  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This 
was  the  civil  law  {jus  civile),  but  it  was  altered  by 
a  senatus  consultum  of  the  time  of  Nero  which 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  left  a  thing  as  a  legacy 
which  had  never  been  his,  the  legacy  should  be 
equally  good  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  form  most 
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advantageous  to  the  legatee  {optimo  jure),  which 
form  was  the  legatum  per  damnationem.  But  if  a 
testator  gave  a  thing  of  his  own  by  his  testament 
which  he  afterward  aUenated,  it  was  the  best  opinion 
that  the  legacy  was  inutile  by  the  jus  civile,  and  that 
the  senatus  consultum  did  not  make  it  good.  If  the 
same  thing  was  given  to  more  than  one  person,  either 
jointly  (conjunctim),  so  as  to  make  them  coUegatarii, 
or  severally  {disjunctim),  each  took  an  equal  share. 
A  legatum  was  given  conjunctim  thus  :  "  Titio  et  Seio 
kominem  stichum  do,  lego ;"  disjunctim,  thus  :  "  Titio 
hominem  stichum  do,  lego ;  Seio  eundem  hominem  do, 
lego."  If  one  coUegatarius  failed  to  take,  his  por- 
tion went  to  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a  conditional 
legacy  left  per  vindicationem,  the  schools  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  :  the  Sabiniani  said  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  heres  during  the  pendency  of  the 
condition  ;  the  Proculiani  said  that  it  was  "res  nul- 
lius." 

The  form  of  the  per  damnationem  was  this:  "iZe- 
res  mens  stichum  servum  meum  dare  damnas  esto ;" 
but  the  word  dato  was  equally  effective.  A  thing 
which  belonged  to  another  {aiiena  res)  could  be  thus 
left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure  the  thing 
for  the  legatee,  or  to  pay  him  the  value  of  it.  A 
thing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  will  might 
be  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  produce  of  a  fe- 
male slave  {ancUla).  The  legatee  did  not  acquire 
the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy  by  virtue  of 
the  hereditatis  aditio :  the  thing  still  remained  the 
property  of  the  heres,  and  the  legatee  could  only 
sue  for  it  by  an  actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a 
thing  mancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the 
quiritarian  ownership  of  it  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  from  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely  delivered, 
the  legatarius  only  acquired  the  complete  ownership 
(plenum  jus)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same  thing  was 
left  to  two  or  more  conjunctim,  each  had  an  equal 
share ;  if  disjunctim,  the  heres  was  bound  to  give 
the  thing  to  one,  and  its  value  to  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  a  gift  conjunctim,  the  share  of  the  legatee 
who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the  hereditas ;  but 
the  lex  Papia  made  it  caducum,  and  gave  it  first 
to  a  coUegatarius  who  had  children,  then  to  the 
heredes  who  had  children,  and  then  to  the  other 
legatees  who  had  children  (legatarii),  a  privilege 
which  Juvenal  alludes  to  (dulce  caducum^). 

The  legatum  sinendi  modo  was  thus  given  :  "  He- 
res meus  damnas  esto  sinere  Lucium  Titium  hominem 
stichum  sumere  sibique  habere;"  by  which  form  a 
testator  could  give  either  his  own  property  or  that 
of  his  heres.  As  in  the  case  of  a  legatum  per  dam- 
nationem, the  legatee  prosecuted  his  claim  by  an 
actio  in  personam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  was  bound  to  transfer  the  property,  in  the  case 
of  a  res  mancipi,  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  nee  mancipi,  by  traditio  or 
delivery,  for  the  words  of  the  gift  are  "  permit  him 
to  take."  It  was  also  a  still  more  doubtful  ques- 
tion (in  the  time  of  Gaius),  whether,  if  the  same 
thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally  (dis- 
junctim), the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the  heres 
was  released  from  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  with  his 
permission. 

The  legatum  per  praeceptionem  was  in  this  manner : 
"  Lucius  Titius  hominem  stichum  proicipito ;"  where 
"  prascipito"  is  the  same  as  "  pra;cipuum  sumito,"  or 
"take  first."  The  Sabiniani  were  of  opinion  that  a 
legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to  one  who  was  also 
made  a  heres ;  but  a  senatus  consultum  Neronia- 
num  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left 
to  an  extraneus,  that  is,  to  another  than  the  heres, 
provided  the  legatee  was  a  person  to  whom  a  lega- 
cy could  be  left  in  any  of  the  three  other  modes. 
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For  the  senatus  consultum  raaue  those  legacies 
valid  which  were  not  valid  by  the  jus  civile  on  ac- 
count of  the  words  of  the  gift  (verbornm  vitio),  but 
not  those  legacies  which  were  invalid  on  account 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  legatee  (vitio  persona) 
which  was  the  case  with  a  peregrinus.  The  Sa- 
biniani also  maintained  that  a  man  could  leave  in 
this  manner  only  what  was  his  own ;  for  the  only 
way  in  which  the  legatee  could  enforce  his  right 
was  by  a  judicium  familiae  erciscundae,  in  which  ju- 
dicium it  was  necessary  that  the  judex  should  ad- 
judicate that  which  was  given  per  prsceptionem, 
and  he  could  adjudicate  on  nothing  else  than  the 
res  hereditaria.  But  the  same  senatus  consultum 
made  a  legacy  valid  which  was  given  in  this  form 
even  if  the  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  testator' 
The  Proculiani  contended  that  a  legacy  could  be 
given  to  an  extraneus  per  praeceptionera ;  and,  far- 
ther, that  if  the  thing  was  the  testator's  ex  jure 
quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for  (vindieari)  by  the  leg- 
atee, whether  he  was  a  heres  or  not  (extraneus) ;  if 
it  was  the  testator's  in  bonis,  it  was  a  utile  legatum 
to  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
heres  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  familiae  erciscun- 
dae. If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in  either 
way,  still  the  legatum  was  made  utile  both  to  the 
heres  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum. 
If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to  more  than  cue 
either  disjunctim  or  conjunctim,  each  had  only  his 
share. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  (erogare)  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripti  heredes  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was,  of  course,  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  was 
the  lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did  not 
allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis  causa  or 
as  a  legacy  mor;'  than  a  thousand  asses  to  one  per- 
son, certain  rL\„..ves  excepted.*  But  this  measure 
was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent  a  man  from 
giving  as  man)  several  thousands  to  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting  his  estate. 
The  lex  Voconia  (B.C.  169)  afterward  enacted  that 
no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy  or  donatio 
mortis  causa  more  than  the  heredes  (severally,  as  it 
seems) ;  but.  this  lex  was  inefTectual ;  for,  by  dis- 
tributing the  hereditas  among  numerous  legatees, 
the  heres  might  have  so  small  a  portion  as  not  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  at- 
tached to  the  hereditas."  The  lex  Falcidia  (B.C. 
40)  at  last  took  away  all  means  of  evasyju  by  de- 
claring that  a  testator  should  not  give  more  than 
three  fourths  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  fon.rth  was  se- 
cured to  the  heres ;  and  "  this  law,"  says  Gaius, 
"  is  now  in  force."  The  senatus  cons<Otum  Pegasi- 
anum  extended  the  same  rule  of  law  to  fideicom- 
missa  (vid.  Fideicommissa)  ;  and  the  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  applied  it  to  the  case  of  fideicommissa 
when  there  was  an  intestacy.'  The  lex  Falcidia 
applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in  captivity 
(apud  hastes),  for  a  previous  lex  Cornelia  had  given 
to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the  same  force  as  if 
they  had  died  cives  (in  civilate*). 

Legata  were  inutilia  or  void  if  they  were  given 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  from  such  institu 
tion  ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free- 
dom. It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  tb  e  heres,  but  it 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  hi.*  death ;  it  was 
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aliA  ir.atile  if  given  in  form  on  the  day  befofe  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gaius,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  (preliosa 
ratio).  A  legatum  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
a  penalty  {pana  nomine),  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do,  or  restraining  him 
from  doing,  any  particular  act.  A  legacy  could  not 
be  left  to  an  uncertain  person  (incerta  persona). 
Tbe  notion  of  an  uncertain  person  was  not  of  a 
person  who  could  never  be  ascertained  ;  for  in  sev- 
eral of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  person 
or  persons  would  be  easily  ascertained  (for  instance, 
"  qui  post  teslamenlum  consules  iesignati  erunt") ; 
but  the  notion  of  the  uncertainty  was  referred  to 
the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  his 
testament.  Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  con- 
sidered incerta  where  he  was  one  of  a  certain  class, 
such  as  cognati,  though  the  individual  of  the  class 
might  be  uncertain  till  the  event  happened  which 
was  to  determine  who  out  of  the  class  was  intended 
by  the  testator.  Such  a  form  of  bequest  was  called 
a  certa  demonstratio  incertai  personae.'  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  a  postumus  alienus,  nor  could 
such  a  person  be  a  heres  institutus,  for  he  was  an 
incerta  persona.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere 
who  is  a  postumus  (siii.  Heees,  p.  500) :  a  postu- 
mus alienus  is  one  who,  when  born,  cannot  be 
among  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be  le- 
gally (jeetc)  left  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by  the  same 
will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a  legacy 
could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  condicione.  But  if 
a  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
made  heres,  a  legacy  might  be  left  {ah  eo  legari)  to 
the  person  in  whose  power  he  was  ;  for  if  such  lat- 
ter person  became  heres  thereby  {per  eum),  the  leg- 
acy was  extinguished,  because  a  man  cannot  owe 
a  thing  to  himself;  but  if  the  son  was  emancipated, 
or  the  slave  was  manumitted  or  transferred  to  an- 
other, and  so  the  son  became  heres,  or  so  the  slave 
made  another  person  heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
the  father  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  singulae 
could  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  uni- 
versitas  of  things  (universarum  rerum)  could  be  so 
given  ;  thus  the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
half  or  any  other  part  of  the  hereditas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partitio."  By  the  jus  civile  there 
might  be  a  legacy  of  a  ususfructus  of  those  things 
which  were  capable  of  being  used  and  enjoyed  with- 
out detriment  to  the  things.  By  a  senatus  consul- 
tum  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the  aiusus  of  those 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  as  wine, 
oil,  wheat,  but  the  legatarius  had  to  give  security 
for  the  restoration  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical  meaning  of  abu- 
sus,  that  is,  the  use  of  things  which  are  consumed 
in  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  ususfructus  by  Cicero.' 

A  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  person, 
or  taken  away  {adimi)  by  another  will  or  codicilli 
confirmed  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be  taken  away  by 
erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will.  Such  a  revocation 
of  legacies  (ademptio  legatorum)  seems  to  have  been 
only  eflFected  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  expres- 
sion ademption  of  legacies  in  English  law  has  a 
different  meaning,  and  in  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  extinction  of  legacies, 
which  took  place  if  the  testator  disposed  of  the 
thing  in  his  lifetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  lega- 
tum had  become  his  (post  diem  legati  cedentem),  it 
passed  to  his  heres  ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  English 
law,  the  legacy  was  vested.    The  phrase  "  dies  le- 
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gati  cedit"  accordingly  means  "  the  time  is  come  at 
which  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  legatee,"  though 
the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  it;  and  "diesvenit"  denotes  the  arrival  of 
the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.'  If  the  leg- 
acy was  left  conditionally,  there  was  no  vesting  till 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  legacies 
which  were  left  unconditionally,  or  fiom  a  time 
named  (m  diem  certum),  were  vested  from  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death  ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they 
vested  from  the  time  of  opening  the  will.  The  leg- 
acy might  vest  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  yet  the  testator  might  defer  the  time 
of  payment."  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a  con- 
dition of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  when  or  if 
he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  when  and  )/  were  considered  equiv 
alent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  English 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  "  when"  or  "  if"  a  different 
signification.' 

LEGA'TUS.  Legati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provin- 
ces ;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman  gen- 
erals into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  praetors 
into  the  provinces. 

1.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposite  their  names  with  the  quasstors,  which 
Plutarch*  explains  as  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  for  formerly,  says  he,  the  quaestors  sent  pres- 
ents to  all  legati,  which  were  called  lautia  ;  and  if 
any  ambassador  was  taken  ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in 
the  care  of  the  quaestors,  who,  if  he  died,  had  also 
to  pay  the  .expenses  of  his  burial  from  the  public 
treasury.  When,  afterward,  the  number  of  foreign 
ambassadors  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  Repub 
lie  became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  custom 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  formality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  keepers  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre- 
vious to  their  admission  into  the  city,  foreign  am- 
bassadors seem  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  what  nation  they  came  and  for  what  purpose ; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am- 
bassadors were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city, 
especially  in  case  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  tlie 
state  from  which  they  came.'  In  such  cases  the 
ambassadors  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  and 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,'  or  an  audience  was  given  to 
them  by  the  senate  {senatus  legatis  datur)  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.'  This  was  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertheless  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
public  villa  outside  the  city  was  sometimes  assigned 
for  their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,'  or  if  they  came  from  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  or  a  legatus  of  a  consul,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
city  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  When  they 
were  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  pra;tor  or 
consul,  they  first  explained  what  they  had  to  com 
municate,  and  then  the  prsetor  invited  the  senators 
to  put  their  questions  to  the  ambassadors.'  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequently 
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canied  on,  especially  when  the  envoys  came  from 
a  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled more  the  cross-questioning  of  a  witness  in 
a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a  view 
to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  proposed.' 
The  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  interpret- 
ers, and  in  the  Latin  language  { Vid.  Interpebs.) 
Valerius  Maximus'  states  that  the  Greek  rhetorician 
Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first  foreigner 
who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in  his  own 
tongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus  been  ex- 
amined, they  were  requested  to  leave  the  assembly 
of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject brought  before  them.  The  result  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor.'  In 
some  cases,  ambassadors  not  only  received  rich 
presents  on  their  departure,  but  were,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  conducted  by  a  magistrate,  and 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and 
even  farther.'  By  the  lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed, 
that  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  should  every  day  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors.'  There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro'  ex- 
presses it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
aenate-house  called  Grsecostasis,  in  which  foreign 
ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable.' 

2.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate  ;' 
and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  mission  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honour,  vi'hich  was  conferred  only  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  eminence ;  for  a  Roman  am- 
bassador, according  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
(k^ovaia  aal  diim/us)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vener- 
able character  of  a  pnef3';.  If  a  Roman,  during  the 
performance  of  his  mission  as  ambassador,  died  or 
was  killed,  his  rtiemory  was  honoured  by  the  Re- 
public with  a  public  sepulchre  and  a  statue  in  the 
Rostra.'  The  expenses  during  the  journey  of  an 
ambassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  Republic  ; 
and  when  he  travelled  through  a  province,  the 
provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything  he 
wanted. 

3.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the  name 
of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  persons 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their  ex- 
peditions, and  in  later  times  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  consuls  in 
the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
tribunes  at  a  very  early  period."  These  legati  were 
nominated  (legabanlur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator 
under  whom  they  served,' '  but  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  {senatus  consultum)  was  an  essential  point, 
without  which  no  one  could  be  legally  considered  a 
legatus  ;'^  and  from  Livy'=  it  appears  that  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  magistrates  (consul,  praetor,  or  dicta- 
tor) did  not  take  place  until  they  had  been  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed 
to  this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
their  superior  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  act  in 
his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.'?  The 
legati  were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul 
placed  great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  his 
friends  or  relatives ;  but  they  had  no  power  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  command  of  their  general.'  Their 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  impor- 
tance of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province : 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but  Pom- 
pey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati.  Whenever 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or  when  a 
proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati,  or  one  of  them, 
took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  insignia  as  well  as 
the  power  of  his  superior.  He  was  in  this  case 
called  legatus  pro  praetore,'  and  hence  we  sometimes 
read  that  a  man  governed  a  province  as  legatus 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  proconsul 
whose  vicegerent  he  was.'  During  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  proconsul  governed 
his  province  through  his  legati,  while  he  himself 
remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted  some  other  more 
urgent  affairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  time  of 
the  Empire  {vid.  Peovincia),  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  were  always  ac- 
companied by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one.*  The 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the  em- 
peror himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  consuls 
or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These  vice- 
gerents of  the  emperor  were  called  legali  augusH 
pro  pratorCj  legati  pnetorii,  legati  consulares,  or  sim- 
ply legati,  and  fhey,  like  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinciae  populi  Romani,  had  one  or  three  legati  as 
their  assistants.' 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  it  had 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provuicials, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conducting 
their  own  personal  affairs.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  provincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  libera, 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatus  or  ambassador, 
without  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perform.  At 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  privilege  of  legatio  hbera 
was  abused  to  a  very  great  extent.  Cicero,  there- 
fore, in  his  consulship,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  tribune,  he 
only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of  its  duration 
to  one  year.'  Julius  Caesar  afterward  extended  the 
time  during  which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of 
legatio  libera  to  five  years,'  and  this  law  of  Ceesar 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  down 
to  a  very  late  period .' 
LEGES.  (FiiLEx.) 
LEGIO.  {Vid.  Abmy,  Rom.ix.) 
LEGIS  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
LEGIS  AQUI'LI^  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Damni  Inju- 
ria Actio.) 

LEGI'TIMA  ACTIO.     (Yid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 
LEGI-TIMA  HERE'DITAS.     (Vid.  Heres,  Ro- 
man, p.  497,  499.) 

*LEGU'MEN,  a  general  name  among  the  Romans 
for  Pulse,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  the  prin- 
cipal sort.  The  term  is  derived  from  hgo,  "to 
gather,"  because  pulse  are  gathered  by  hand,  and 
not  reaped.' 
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pare  Dig.  1,  tit.  18,  s.  7.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  59.— Id.,  Agric,  c, 
7. — Spanhcim,  De  Usu  et  Pnestant.  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  595.) — 6 
(Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  8.— Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  i.,  3.— Id.,  Pro  Flacc 
34.— Id.,  Philip.,  1.,  2.)— 7.  (Cic  ad  Att.,  iv.,  11.)— 8.  (Suet., 
Tib.,  31.— Dig.  50,  tit.  7,  ■.  14.)— 9.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Geraf, 
i.,  74.) 


LEITOUKGIA 


LEMNIA  TERRA. 


♦LEIMO'NIUM  (leiiiuvtov),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
hiolus  and  most  of  the  aarly  commentators  make 
to  have  been  the  Statice  Limonium,  or  Sea  Laven- 
der. Sprengel,  however,  follows  Gesner  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Polygonum  Bistorta,  or  Snakeweed.' 

*LEIOB'AT OS  {lsiu6aT0(),  a  species  of  Rata  or 
Skate.     Artedi  calls  it  Raia  varia  ;  Coray,  Raie 

AEinOMAPTTPIOT  AIKH  {XuTvo/iapTvpiov  6c- 
KTi).    {Vid.  Maetueia.) 

AEinONATTIOT  rPA$H  [lemovavTiov  ypa^fi). 
The  indictment  for  desertion  from  the  fleet  was 
preferred  before  the  tribunal  of  the  strategi ;  and 
the  court  which,  under  their  superintendence,  sat 
for  the  trial  of  this  and  similar  military  offences, 
was  composed  of  citizens  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  expedition  in  question.'  The  penalty  upon  con- 
viction seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  complete 
disfranchisement  of  the  offender  and  his  descend- 
ants.* 

AEIIIOSTPATIOT  rPA*H  Q-mToaTpaTim)  ypa- 
iri).  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for  desertion 
from  the  army,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  con- 
viction, were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  desertion 
from  the  fleet  {vid.  AEinONATTIOT  PPA^H),  and 
the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisangelia, 
which,  Heialdus  suggests,  would  be  frequently 
adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solicitous  to  impose 
silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  procuring  his 
disfranchisement,  as  this  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  judgment  being  given  against  the  defend- 
ant, and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing  in 
pubUc.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals? 

AEinOTASIOT    rPA$H    {XuTtoraiiov    ypaijii)). 

{Vid.  ASTRATEIAS    GeaPHE.) 

LEITOUR'GIA  {'Xurovpyia,  from  XelTov,  Ion. 
^TJlTov,  i.  e.,  dji/ioaiov,  or,  according  to  others,  vrpu- 
TavsTov)  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  services 
which,  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek  repub- 
lics, every  citizen  who  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property  had  to  perform  towards  the  state.  These 
personal  services,  which  in  all  cases  were  connect- 
ed with  considerable  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 
of  Attica  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids," 
and  were  probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislation  of  Solon.  They  were  at 
first  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return, 
had  also  to  perform  heavier  duties  towards  the  Re- 
public ;  but  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed ;  for,  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
they,were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  (roif  ;);p^/tai7i  Kal 
Toi  cujiaTL  XeiTovpydv).  Notwithstanding  this  al- 
tered character  of  the  liturgies,  we  scarcely  ever 
find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons  subject 
to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the  contra- 
ry, ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious  exertions, 
and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.' 
To  do  no  more  than  the  law  required  t^^oaLomdai") 
was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  disgrace,  and  in 
some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian,  even  when  it  was 
not  his  turn,  would  volunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.' 


1.  (Uiosoor.,  iv.,  16.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  t.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  108,  133.)— 4.  (Petit, 
Leg.  Att.,  401,  667  )  ,''.  (Herald.,  Aiiimadv.  in  Salmas.,  p.  242.) 
—6.  (Anstot.,  CEconom,  ii.,  5.)— 7.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  13. 
— Dcmosth.,  c.  Euerj.,  p.  1155.— Compare  Lys.,  Pro  bon.  Alcib., 
).  646  and  657.— Isocrat.,  Do  Big.,  15,— Anstot.,  Polit.,  t.,  7,  p. 
173,  ed.  Giittling.)— 8.  (Izehs,  De  ApoUod.,  c.  38.)— 9.  (Do- 
■mjsth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  519,  566,  &c.— Compare  Biicldi  Pnbl.  Econ. 
of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  202.)  , 
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All  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  I, 
c  rdinary  or  encyclic  liturgies  {hyavK'kmi  Xenovpyiai^), 
and,  2,  extraordinary  liturgies.  The  former  were 
called  encyclic,  because  they  recurred  every  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  x°f"tyi<^t 
yvfivaaiapxta,  ?iafi'iradapxt.a,  apxtSeupia^  and  taTtaaL^j 
which  are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  ( Vid. 
Ghoragus,  Gymnasium,  p.  483  ;  Lampabephoria, 
Theoeia,  Hestiasis.)  Every  Athenian  who  pos- 
sessed three  talents  and  above  was  subject  to 
them,'  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  every  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vol- 
unteered to  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  person. 
But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be  compellei" 
to  iindertalce  more  than  one  liturgy  at  a  time,'  ancj 
he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a  liturgy,  was 
fr«5e  for  the  next  {huavTov  dmXiTrwv  hKacro^  Xetrovp 
yti*),  80  that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  litur- 
gy on'y  every  otiier  year.  Those  whose  turn  it 
.was  io  undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were 
always  appointed  by  their  own  tribe,'  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  iKifiEXr/rai  ruv  (pvTiuv,"  and  the  tribe 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  with  its  leiTovpyo^. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans, until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.'  Sometimes  the  ex- 
emption from  liturgies  (a-rcAEio)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the  Republic' 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  trierarchy  (rpj- 
Tipapxla) ;  in  earlier  times,  however,  the  service  in 
the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary liturgy.  {Vid.  EispHoEA  and  Trierarchia.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  were  found  too 
heavy  for  one  person,  we  find  that  in  many  instan- 
ces two  persons  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  {awTtltia).  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  choragia  and  the  trierarchy.' 

Liturgies  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  performed  were  also  divided  into  Xsirovpyiac 
■KoliTmai,  such  as  were  incumbent  upon  citizens, 
and  TiecTovpyiai,  ruv  p.EToUuv.'-''  The  only  liturgies 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by 
the  /lEToiKoi.,  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenaea,"  and  the  iariaatf,^'  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hydriaphoria  and  skiadephoria.     {Vid.  Hybri- 

APHOBIA.) 

That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens  has 
been  shown  by  Bockh,"  for  choregia  and  other  litur- 
gies are  mentioned  at  Siphnos;'*  choregia  in  ^gina 
even  before  the  Persian  wars  ;"  in  Mytilene  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  ;"  at  Thebes  in  the  time  of 
Epaminondas  ;"  at  Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor." 

*LEMNIA  TERRA  {Ay/ivla  yfj),  Lemnian  earth 
"  There  were  among  the  ancients,"  observes  Sii 
John  Hill,"  "  two  Earths  of  Lemnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  use,  though  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses :  these  distinctions  have  been  since  lost,  and 
that  loss  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
These  two  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Terra 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  463.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob  p 
633.— IsiBus,  De  Pyrrh.  h^ered.,  o.  90J— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept  ' 
p.  462.— Id.,  0.  Polyclet.,  p.  120a)-4.  (Demos'h.,  c.  Lept  p 
459.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mei*.,  p.  510,  519.)  —  B.  (Tittmann 
Grjech.  Staatsv.,  p.  296,  &c.— Bockh,  Pabl.  Boon.,  .fco.,  i.  p' 
211.)— 7.  (Lys'as,  c.  Diogeit.,  p.  908.— Demosth.,  De  Symmor' 
p.  182.)  — 8.  (  Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  466,  &c.)  — 9.  (Hermann 
Polit.  Ant.,  I,  161,  n.  12  and  13.)  —10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  n 
462.)— 11.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pint.,  954.)— 12.  (Ulpian  ad  D^ 
mosth.,  Lept.,  I,  15.)— 13.  (Pnbl.  Econ.,  &c.,  ii.,  p.  4  &c  )— 14. 
(Isocrat.,  ^gi  «t.,  c.  17.)— 15.  (Herod.,  v.,  8J  )  — 16.  (Antiph., 
De  Ced.  Herod.,  p.  744.)  — 17.  (Pint.,  Aristid.,  1.)  — 18.  (Com- 
pare Wolf,  Prolegom.  in  Demosth.,  Lept.,  p.  Ixixvi  &C — 
Wachsranth,  II.,  i.,  p.  130,  &c.)— 19.  (ad  Theophrast.,  Do  L» 
pid.,  c.  93.) 
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Lemnia  and  Bubrica  Lemma,  or  y^  A.ijfivia  and  fiH- 
TOf  Av/ivia,  the  Lemnian  Earth  and  Lemnian  Red- 
dle. The  latter  of  these  was  used  by  painters  as  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  made  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
very  high  esteem  in  medicine.  The  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  the  mis- 
take of  Pliny  in  confounding  them  together,  as  he 
evidently  has  done,  not  distinguishing  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat's  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Rubrica  Lemnia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  red  colour,  dug  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  never  made  into  any  form  or  sealed,  but 
purchased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
kinds,  who  used  it  in  colouring."  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lemnmvi  sigillum.  A  com- , 
mon  Greek  name  for  it  is  afpayic,  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  sealed,  whence  the  sphragide  of  Jame- 
son. The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward,  in  Galen's 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. It  acts  as  an  astringent,  but  was  much  more 
frequently  used  in  former  days  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.' 

*LEMNA  CKijiva),  a  plant,  which  Stackhouse 
conjectures  was  the  Lemna  trisulca,  but  Sprengel 
the  Marsilea  quadrifolia.' 

LEMNISCUS  {"^ri/ivlaxod  This  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracusans.' 
It  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head.'  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the 
lemniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and 
civica  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
together,  but  also  serve  eis  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,'  it  appears  that  coronas  adorned 
with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction  than  those 
without  them.  This  serves  to  explain  an  expres- 
sion of  Cicero'  (palma  lemniscata),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  lemniscata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  infamis,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.' 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.*  To  show 
honour  and  admiration  for  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, and  lemnisci  were  sometimes  showered  upon 
him  while  he  walked  in  public' 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast  (phi- 
lyra}°)  ;  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  foliage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  the  lemnisci  likewise;  and  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher  embellished  the  metal-lemnisci  with  works 
of  art  in  relief  and  with  inscriptions." 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  hnunent  applied  to 
wounds.'" 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  iy.,  10.— 
Adorns,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  {Hesych.,  8.  v.) — 4.  (FestuB.  s.  v.) — 
5.  (ad  ^n.,  v.,  S69.)— 6.  (Pio  Rose.  Am.,  c.  35.)— 7.  (Compare 
Anson.,  Epist.,  ii.,  5.)— 8,  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixi.,  3,)— 9.  (Cosau- 
bon  nd  Suet.,  Ncr.,  25.— I.iv.,  nxiii.,  19.)  _  10.  (Plm.,  H.  N., 
IT.,  14.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx\..  3.)— 12.  (Celsus,  vii.,  28.- 
VeRct.,  De  Re  Veter.,  ii.,  14  and  48.- Id.  ib.,  ill.,  18.) 
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LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  Remus,  whom  he  had  slain,'  and  to  have 
been  called  originally  Remuria.  It  was  celebrated 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate 
days,  that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth 
of  May.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  women 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were  be- 
lieved to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb,  menst 
Maio  mala  nubent.  Those  who  celebrated  the  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  hands  three 
times,  and  threw  nine  times  black  beans  behind 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremony  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  Lemures.''  As  regards  the 
solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  onl) 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars,'  and  that  on  the  third  day 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were 
thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.*  (Compare  Argei.)  On  the 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  merchants 
{festum  mercatOTum%  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  B.C.'  On  this  occasion,  the  merchants 
offered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  laurel-branch, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  water 
from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Capena,  ho- 
ping thereby  to  make  their  business  prosper. 

LEN.EA.     (Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  364.) 

LENOS.     (Firf.  ToEctTLAE.) 

*LEO  (Xeav),  the  Lion,  or  Fclis  leo,  L.  "  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accumulated 
instances  of  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  no  longer 
indigenous,  and  of  their  former  great  abundance  m 
countries  where  they  are  now  but  panially  known. 
'  It  is  true,'  says  he,  '  that  the  species  has  disap- 
peared from  a  great  number  of  places  where  it  was 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  everywhere.'  Herodotus  relates 
that  the  camels  which  carried  the  baggage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  Uons  in  the 
country  of  the  Pseonians  and  Crestonaeans,  in  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  also,  that  there  were  many  lions  in 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acarnania  from 
jEtolia.  Aristotle  repeats  the  same  as  a  fact  in  his 
time.  Pausanias,  who  also  relates  the  accident 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  says  farther, 
that  these  lions  often  descended  into  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly.  If  we  except  some  countries  between  India 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  lions  are  now 
very  rare  in  Asia.  Anciently  they  were  common. 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  according 
to  Oppian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near  Baby- 
lon, a  lioness  with  eight  young ;  and  in  his  time 
they  were  common  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges,  ^lian  mentions  the  Indian  lions  which 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  of  their  fur.  That 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  most  abundant, 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Pliny.  This  writer  informs  us  that  Sylla  caus- 
ed one  hundred  lions  to  engage  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people ;  Pompey  exhibited  six 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Csesar,  when  dictator. 


1.  (Ovid,  Fa«t.,  t.,  473,  <fec.)— 2.  (Varro,  Vita.  pop.  Ron. 
Frngm.,  p.  241,  ed.  Bipont.— Serrins  ad  X,i\.,  i.,  276.)— 3.  (Ond, 
Fast.,  T.,  597.1—4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  621.— Festus,  s.  v.  Dopoiil* 
ni.)— 5.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  T.,  670,  &ct)— 6.  (Liv.,  u.,21.) 
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four  hundred.  The  same  abundance  continued, 
also,  under  the  first  emperors.  Adrian  often  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  in  the  circus ;  Antoninus,  on 
one  occasion,  one  hundred ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  like  number  on  another.  The  latter  exhibition 
Eutropius  considers  as  particularly  magnificent, 
whence  Cuvier  infers  that  the  number  of  the  spe- 
cies was  then  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
had  seventy  which  were  trained  ;  and  Probus,  who 
possessed  a  most  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
hundred  of  either  sex.'" 

*II.  A  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crustacea,  descri- 
bed by  Athenffius  and  Pliny.  It  is  a  species  of  Lo- 
custa  or  Crab.  Aldrovandus  holds  that  the  Ttsuv  of 
.iElian  is  the  same  as  the  Elephantus  of  Pliny,  i.  e., 
the  Craw-fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  ^lian 
and  Oppian  to  a  cetaceous  fish.    {Vid.  III.)' 

*III.  A  cetaceous  fish  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
and  others.'  > 

LEONIDEI'A  (AeaviSila)  were  solemnities  cel- 
ebrated every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Leonidas, 
who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen  at  Thermop- 
ylffi.  Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 
other of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to  take  part.' 

♦LEONTOPET'ALON  {leovTomraXov),  a  plant 
which  Dodonffius  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leontice 
Leontopetalum,  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied upon  this  point.' 

*LEONTOPOD'ION(;iEovTO7ro(Sio»'),  a  plantwhieh 
Matthiolus  (whom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
species  of  Cudweed  called  Gnaphalium  Leontopo- 
dium.^ 

♦LEOPARDUS  (leompSo;,  XeoizapSaXo;),  the 
Leopard,  or  Felis  Leopardus.  Galen  distinguishes 
the  /l£(S7rap(!of  from  the  mpSaiii,  applying  the  latter 
term  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  is  the  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
^eoTrapdof.  For  farther  remarks  on  this  subject, 
consult  article  Pardalis.' 

*LEPAS  (^jraf),  "  the  name  of  a  shellfish  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 
It  is  translated  Patella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  says  it 
is  the  Limpet  of  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  Patella,  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
referring  the  Aeirof  dypio  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haliotis 
tuberculata,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Ear-sheU.'" 

*LEPIDTUM  (?,E7viSi.ov),  the  Lcpidium  latifolium, 
or  broad-leaved  Pepperwort.' 

*LEPIS  (Xcmc).  "Celsus,"  observes  Adams, 
"  writes  thus  :  '  Squamam  <eris  qnam  Graeci  %emSa 
XoKkov  vacant.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
was  the  peroxyde  of  copper.  The  /Umf  aiSijpov 
of  Dioscorides  and  Paul  of  ^gina  was  a  black  ox- 
yde  of  iron.  According  to  Dr.  Milward,  the  aro/ia- 
fia  was  the  Chalybs,  or  ferrum  purgatius  of  the  Lat- 
ins, i.  e.,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel.  Tral- 
lian  is  the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it."'° 

LEPTA.     (Fi<J.  ^s,  p.  30.) 

LE'RIA.     (Fid.  LiMBUs,  ToNicA.) 

LERNyEA  (Acpvala)  were  mysteries  (TeXcrij) 
selebrated  at  Lerna,  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter_."  They  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Phllammon."  In  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car- 
ried the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
on  Mount  Crathis,  to  the  Lernaea.'"    These  myster- 


1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  435,  &c.— Herod.,  vii.,  126.— 

Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  28.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  31 jElmn, 

N.  A.,  xiv.,  9.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Oppian,  i.,  367.) — 
4.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,  l>  1.)  — 5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  100.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.)~6.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  129.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  4. — Coray  ad  Xenocr,,  p.  158.— Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.T.)— 9.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  205.)— 10.  (Celsus,  ii.,  12. 
—Dioscorides,  v.,  89.— Paul.  JEgm.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append., 
«.  T.)~ll.  (Paus.,  ii.,  36,  I)  7.)— 12.  (Paus.,  ii.,  37,  I)  3.)— 13. 
4Paus.,  viii.,  15,  fj  4.) 
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ies  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  religion 
or  the  Pelasgians,  but  farther  particulars  are  not 
known. 

*LEUCACANTHA  (XevKaKavBa),  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhouse  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Onopordium  acanthium,  or  Cotton-thistle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the.  Cirsium  tuberosum.  All.  Bau- 
hin  calls  it  Spina  alba} 

*LEUCAS  (Xeu/tdf),  according  to  Bauhin,  the 
Lamium  maculatum,  or  spotted  Dead-nettle.  Spren- 
gel adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides, 
although,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  he  had  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album.' 

*LEUCE  (,2.evKv),  the  White  Poplar,  or  Populus 
alba.     It  is  the  axeput(  of  Homer.' 

•LEUCOION  (AeiKoiOj'),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  "  The  Aeii- 
Koiovof  Theophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down," 
says  Adams,  "  as  the  Stockgilly-flower,  or  Leucoi- 
um  vernum.  Matthiolus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  Tlcvkoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cheiranthus  Chei- 
ri,  L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower ;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Matthiola  incanai,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
hended under  it.  Wall-flower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea, 
according  to  Sibthorp.  The  Xsvkoiov  nop^peov  of 
Dioscorides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  Cheiran- 
thus incanus,  and  the  /I.  iJa^do-ffiov  the  C.  tricuspi- 
datus."*  _  J 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Papinian  :'  "  Lex 
est  commune  prizceptum,  virorum  prudentium  consult- 
um,  delictorum,  qu<z  sponte  vel  ignorantia  contrahun- 
tur,  coercitio,  communis  reipublica  sponsio."  Cicero' 
defines  it  thus  :  "  Qucz  scripto  sancit  quod  vult,  aut 
jubendo,  aut  vetando."  The  fault  of  these  defini- 
tions consists  in  their  referring  to  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rather  thin  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  a  lex.  A  law 
is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state ;  and  this  '.s  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes'  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law ;  "  Lex  est  quod  populus  Jtomanus 
senatorio  -miigistratu  interrogante,  veluti  consule,  con- 
stituebat."  The  definition  of  Capito'  is  "  Generalc 
jussum  populi  aut  plehis  rogante  magistratu ;"  but 
this  definition,  as  Gellius  observes,  will  not  apply 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  imperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
erly called  privilegia. 

Of  Roman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curiatae  and  leges  centuriatas.  Plebiscita  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same  effect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curiatas  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  After  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dis- 
use ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under,  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  conferring  of  the  impe- 
rium by  a  lex  curiata  only,  and  in  the  ceremony 
of  adrogation  being  effected  only  in  these  comitia. 
(Vid.  Adoption.) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  comitia  centu- 


1.  (Theophrast.^  H.  P.,  vi.,  4.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  19.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  103.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  vT- 
3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.— Dioscor.,  i.,  109.)— 4.  (Dioscor, 
ill.,  128.— Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  13.— Adams,  Append.,  s  v.i 
-5    (Dij.  1,  tit.  3,  s.  l.)-6.  (Leg.,  i.,  6.)-7.  (i.,  tit.  2,  s  4  )- 


8.  (GeU.,  X.,  20.) 
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riata,  and  were  proposed  (rogabanlur)  by  a  magis- 
tratus  of  senatorial  rank,  after  the  senate  had  ap- 
proved of  them  by  a  decretum.  Such  a  lex  was 
also  designated  by  the  name  populi  soitum.' 

A  plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  comitia 
tributa  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune  :  "  Plebiscitum 
est  quod  plcbs  plebeio  magistraiu  interrogante,  veluti 
tribuno,  constituebat.'"  "  Accordingly,"  says  Gai- 
us,'  "  formerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  plebiscita,  because  they  were 
made  without  their  sanction  {sine  auciorilale  eorum) ; 
but  afterward  the  lex  Hortensia  was  carried  (B.C. 
288),  which  provided  that  plebiscita  should  bind  the 
whole  populus  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word),  and 
thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force  with  leges."* 

Consistently  with  this  statement,  we  find  that 
Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  Roman 
law,'  does  not  mention  plebiscita,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  under  "  leges."  Various 
plebiscita  also  are  quoted  as  leges,  such  as  the  lex 
Falcidia"  and  lex  Aquilia.'  In  the  Table  of  Hera- 
clea,  the  words  "  lege  plebisvescito"  appear  to  refer 
to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  lex  Rubria  there 
occurs  the  phrase  "  ex  lege  Riilria  sive  id  plehisve- 
ecitum  est;"  both  which  expressions  are  probably 
only  a  way  of  designating  a  plebiscitum.' 

The  word  rogatio  (from  the  verb  rogo)  properly 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative  body, 
and  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  proposed  lex 
End  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  Accordingly,  there  oc- 
cur the  expressions  "  populum  rogare,"  to  propose 
a  lex  to  the  populus  ;  and  "  legem  rogare,"  to  pro- 
pose a  lex.'  A  rogatio,  then,  is  properly  a  proposed 
lex  or  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  The  form  of  a  ro- 
gatio, in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  which  was  etfected 
at  the  Comitia  curiata,'"  is  preserved  by  Gellius ;"  it 
begins  with  the  words  "  Velitis,  jubeatis,"  &c.,  and 
ends  with  the  words  "  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  rogatio  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  assembly  was  Uti  rogas. 
The  term  rogatio,  therefore,  included  every  proposed 
lex,  plebiscitum,  and  privilegium,  for  without  a  ro- 
gatio there  could  be  no  command  {jussum)  of  the 
populus  or  plebs.  But  the  words  lex,  plebiscitum, 
and  privilegium  w.ere  often  improperly  used  as  equiv- 
alents ;  and  rogationes,  after  they  had  become  laws, 
were  still  sometimes  called  rogationes."  The  term 
rogationes  is  often  applied  to  measures  proposed  by 
the  tribunes,  and  afterward  made  plebiscita  :  hence 
some  writers  (improperly)  view  rogatio  as  simply 
equivalent  to  plebiscitum.  Besides  the  phrase  "ro- 
gare legem,"  there  are  the  equivalent  phrases  "  le- 
gem ferre"  and  "  rogationem  promulgare,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  proposer;  the  phrase  "rogationem  ac- 
cipere"  applies  to  the  enacting  body.  "  Lex  roga- 
ta"  is  equivalent  to  "  lex  Lata."'"  The  terms  rela- 
ting to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by  Ulpian  :'♦ 
"  A  lex  is  said  either  rogari  or  ferri ;  it  is  said  ab- 
rogari  when  it  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  derogari  when 
a  part  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  subrogari  when  some 
addition  is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari  when 
some  part  of  it  is  changed."  It  follows  from  these 
terms  being  used  in  Roman  law,  independent  of 
direct  evidence,  which  is  not  wanting,  that  a  subse- 
quent lex  always  repealed  or  altered  a  prior  lex 
which  was  inconsistent  with  it. 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman  style 
of  legislation  by  the  fragments  which  exist.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the  old  ex- 
pressions, and  to  have  used  few  superfluous  words. 


1.  (Feslus,  s.  V  Scitum  Pop.)— 2.  (Inst.,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  4.)— 3. 
(i.,  3.)— 4.  (I.iv.,  viii.,  12.— Goll.,  xy.,  27.)— 5.  (Top.,  5.)— 6. 
rCaius,  ii.,227.)— 7.  (Cic,  Pro  TuUio,  8,  11.)— 8.  (Savigny, 
ZeitBchrift,  Ac,  ix.,  355.)— 9.  (Festus,  b.  v.  Rogatio.)  — 10. 
("per  populi  rogationem.")— 11.  (v.,  19.)  — 12.  (Gell.,  iv.,  27.) 
-13.  (Dig  35,  tit.  2,  3.  1     '■    '  ' 
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Great  care  was  taken  with  such  clauses  as  wars 
proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  care  was 
also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a  former  lex 
when  no  change  in  it  was  intended.  The  leges 
were  often  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  ^v•hich  con- 
cluded with  the  sanction  or  punishment  which  was 
intended  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  lex.  The 
title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived  from  the  gen- 
tile name  of  the  mi,gistratus  who  proposed  it,  as  ihe 
lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator  Hortensius.  Some- 
times the  lex  took  its  name  from  the  two  consuls 
or  other  magistrates,  as  the  Acilia  Calpumia,  ^lia 
or  jElia  Sentia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppsa,  and  others. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  omit  the  word 
et  between  the  two  names,  though  instances  occur 
in  which  it  was  used.  {Vid.  Jolu  Lex  et  Tun.) 
A  lex  was  also  often  designated  with  reference  to 
its  object,  as  the  lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneribus, 
lex  Furia  Testamentaria,  lex  Julia  Municipahs,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  common 
object  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  leges  Agrarise,  Judiciarias,  and  others.  Some- 
times a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de  Fundo 
Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  lex  JuUa  de  Adul- 
teriis.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its  name  from  the 
chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de 
Maritandis  Ordinibus.  Sometimes  a  lex  comprised 
very  various  provisions,  relating  to  matters  essen- 
tially different,  and  in  that  case  it  was  called  lex 
Satura.     {Vid.  Lei  Cscilia  Didu,  Lex  Jnui  Md- 

NICIPALIS.) 

The  number  of  leges  was  greatly  increased  in  the 
later  part  of  the  republican  period,'  and  J.  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  contemplated  a  revision  of  the  whole 
body.  Under  him  and  Augustus  numerous  enact- 
ments were  passed,  which  are  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Juliae  leges.  {Vid.  Jvum  Leges.) 
It  is  often  stated  that  no  leges,  properly  so  called, 
or  plebiscita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting 
might  be  a  mere  form,  still  the  form  was  kept ;  and 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gains,"  in  which 
he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms  of  legis- 
lation still  in  use,  would  be  hardly  correct.  Besides, 
various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having  been  passed 
under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  lex  Junia  under  Ti- 
berius, the  lex  Visellia,  the  lex  MamUia  under  Ca- 
ligula, and  a  lex  Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.' 
It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancient  foims  of  legis- 
lation were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly  long  sur- 
vived the  popular  elections  to  which  alone  the  pas 
sage  of  Tacitus*  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  senatus  consultum  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  lex,'  in  which  there  was  no  great 
impropriety  if  we  have  regard  to  the  time,  for  sena- 
tus consulta  were  then  laws.  StUl  a  senatus  con- 
sultum, properly  so  called,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  lex  properly  so  called  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  lex  Claudia  of  Gaius  was 
a  senatus  consultum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  senatus 
consultum  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such.' 

It  remains  farther  to  explain  the  words  rogatio 
and  privilegium. 

Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be  a  command  of 
the  populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but  not 
to  all  persons ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more  things,  but 
not  to  all.  That  which  the  populus  has  command- 
ed {scimt)  with  respect  to  all  persons  or  things  is  a 
lex ;  and  Julius  Gallus  says  rogatio  is  a  genus  le- 
gis  ;  that  which  is  lex  is  not  consequently  {conlinuo) 
rogatio,  but  rogatio  must  be  lex  if  it  has  been  pro- 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  hi.,  25-28.)— 2.  (i.,  2,  A;c.)— 3.  (Caiai,  i, 
157,  171.)— 4.  (Ann.,  i.,  15.)— 5.  (14,  tit.  6,  s.  9,  M  i  s.  U.i-t 
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posed  {roga  a)  at  legal  comitia  (justis  comitiis).  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  a  rogatio,  when  enacted, 
is  lex ;  there  is  also  lex  which  is  not  rogatio :  there- 
fore we  must  assume  a  general  name  lex,  compre- 
hending lex  proper  and  rogatio.  The  passage  of 
Sims  Gallus  is  emended  by  Gottling,'  whose  emen- 
dation is  founded  on  his  usual  felicity  in  mistaking 
the  sense  of  a  passage,  and  converts  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  Gallus  into  nonsense.  According  to  the  def- 
inition of  Gallus,  rogatio  was  equivalent  to  privile- 
gium,  a  term  which  occurred  in  the  Twelve  Tables,' 
and  it  signified,  according  to  Gallus,'  an  enactment 
that  had  for  its  object  a  single  person,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  the  word  (privi-legium)  "  pri- 
V£e  res,"  being  the  same  as  "  singulae  res."  The 
word  privilegium,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Gellius,  did  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  legislative  measures  :  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  party  to  whom  it  referred,  or  it  might  not.  It 
is  generally  used  by  Cicero  in  the  unfavourable 
sense*  (rogationem  privilegii  simileTn^).  Under  the 
Empire,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  special 
grant  proceeding  from  the  imperial  favour. 

The  meaning  of  lex,  as  contrasted  with  jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Jus. 

Some  other  significations  of  lex,  which  are  not  its 
proper  significations,  are  easily  explained ;  for  in- 
stance, lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to  the 
binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  English  in- 
struments of  contract,  it  is  often  expressed  that  it 
shall  be  "  lawful"  for  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
do  a  certain  act,  by  which  is  simply  meant  that  the 
parties  agree  about  something  which  is  legal,  and 
which,  therefore,  makes  a  valid  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  expression  leges  censoriae  to  ex- 
press the  conditions  on  which  the  censors  let  the 
public  property  to  farm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also 
signified  certain  standing  regulations  for  such  mat- 
ters, which  the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.* 
In  both  the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  lex 
censoria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number),  and  this 
lex,  whether  a  lex  proper  or  not,  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

A  particular  enactment  is  always  referred  to  by 
its  name.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
leges,  properly  so  called  ;  but  the  list  includes  also 
various  plebiscita  and  privilegia. 

ACI'LIA.     {Vid.  Repetdnd.*:.) 

ACI'LIA  CALPU'RNIA  or  CALPU'RNIA.  (Vid. 
Ambitus.) 

^BUTIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which,  with  two 
Juliae  leges,  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except 
in  certain  cases.     {Vid.  Jhdex,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

This,  or  another  lex  of  the  same  name,  prohibited 
the  proposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or 
power  (curatio  ac  potestas),  from  having  such  office 
or  power,  and  even  excluded  his  colleague,  cognati, 
and  affines.' 

£'LIA.  This  lex,  and  a  Fufia  lex  passed  about 
Ihe  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave  to  all 
the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of  pre- 
-enting  or  dissolving  the  comitia,  by  observing  the 
omens,  and  declaring  them  to  be  unfavourable.' 

^•LIA  SETVTIA.  This  lex  contained  various 
provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.  (Yid. 
^LiA  Sentu  Lei,  Mandmissio.) 

jEMI'LIA.  A  lex  passed  in  the'  dictatorship  of 
Mamercus  .Smilius  (B.C.  433),  by  which  the  cen- 


1.  (Geschichte  der  Riim.  Staatsv.,  &c.,  p.  310.)  — 2.  (Cic, 
r.eg.,  ill.,  19.)— 3.  (Fertus,  s.  t.  Rogatio.)— 4.  (Pro  Domo,  17.— 
Pro  Seitio,  30.)— 5,  (Brut.,  23.)— 6.  (Frag-,  de  Jure  Fisci,  s.  18 ; 
Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  203.)  — 7.  (Cic.  in  RuU.,  ii.,  8.)  — 8.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  ii.,  32.— Id.,  Pro  Sextio,  15,  26.— Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii,,  9.) 


sors  were  elected  for  a  year  and  a  half  instead  of 
a  whole  lustrum.'  After  this  lex  they  had  accord- 
ingly only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for  hold- 
ing the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works  to 
farm. 
^MI'LIA  BjE'BIA.  (Vid.  Cornelia  B.ebia.) 
iEMI'LIA  LE'PIDI,  ^MI'LIA  SCAURI.  (Vid. 
SuMTDAEijiE  Leges.) 

AGRA'RI^.  (Fid.  Apuleia,  Cassia,  Coenelia, 
Flaminia,  Flavia,  Julia,  Licinia,  Mamilia,  Sem- 

PEONIA,  SeEVILIA,  ThOEIA.) 

AIWBITUS.     (Vid.  Ambitds.) 

ANNA'LIS  or  VILLIA.     (  Vid.  ^diles.) 

A'NTIA.     (Vid.  SoMTUAHi.aE  Leges.) 

ANTCNLS,  the  name  of  various  enactments 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonius, 
after  the  death  of  the  dictator  J.  Caesar,  such  as  the 
judiciaria.  ( Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.)  Another  lex  thai 
was  promulgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  populua 
after  conviction  for  vis  or  majestas.'  Various  other 
measures  proposed  by  M.  Antonius  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero,"  Dion  Cassius,*  and  Appian.' 

APULETA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against  his 
cosureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his  share. 
(Vid.  Inteecessio.) 

APULETA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  B.C.  101.' 

APULETA  FRUMENTA'RIA,  proposed  about 
the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.' 

APULETA  MAJESTA'TIS.     (Fid.  Majestas.) 

AQUI'LIA.     (Vid.  Damn:  Injuria  Actio.) 

ATE'RNIA  TARPETA  (B.C.  441).  This  lex 
empowered  all  magistratus  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
sisted their  authority ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  cows,  or  two  cows  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.' 

A'TIA  DE  SACERDO'TIIS  (B.C.  63),  proposed 
by  the  tribune  T.  Atius  Labienus,  repealed  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis.' 

ATI'LIA.     (Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Titia,  Tutoe.) 

ATI'NIA  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen  thing." 
(Vid.  Furtum.) 

ATI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune."  The 
measure  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who 
was  tribune  B.C.  130." 

AUFI'DIA.     (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

AURE'LIA.     (Fid.  Thibuni.) 

AURE'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  (Vid.  Judex,  page 
553.)  '^  ^ 

B^'BIA  (B.C.  192  or  180).  which  enacted  that 
four  prastors  and  six  praetors  should  be  chosen  alter- 
nately ;"  but  the  law  was  not  observed. 

C^CI'LIA  de  CENSO'RIBUS  or  CENSO'RIA 
(B.C.  54),  proposed  by  Metellus  Scipio,  repealed  a 
Clodia  lex  (B.C.  58),  which  had  prescribed  certain 
regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the  censors  in  exer- 
cising their  functions  as  inspectors  of  mores,  and 
had  required  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  to  in- 
flict the  nota  censoria.  When  a  senator  had  been 
already  convicted  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  lex 
permitted  the  censors  to  remove  him  from  the  sen- 
ate in  a  summary  way.'* 

C^CI'LIA  DE  VECTIGA'LIBUS  (B.C.  62),  re- 
leased lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  dues  (portoria).     The  only  vectigal 


1.  (LiT.,  IT.,  24.  — Id.,  ii.,  33.)  — 2.  (Cic,  Phil.,  i.,  9.)  — 3 
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lemaining  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  was  the 
vicGsimfi  ^ 

CiECI'LIA  DI'DIA  (B.C.  88)  forbade  the  propo- 
»ing  of  a  lex  Satura,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  something 
which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  something 
Which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always  opera- 
tive."   ( Vid  Lex.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  A'lMBITU.     (Fid.  Ambitus.) 
CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.   {Vid.  Pee 

OONDIOTIONEM.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDIS.    {Vid.  Re- 

PETUNDiE.) 

CANULE'IA  (B.C.  445)  established  connubium 
between  the  patres  and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.' 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune  L. 
Cassias  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  judicium 
populi,  or  whose  imperium  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  populus.* 

CA'SSIA,'  which  empowered  the  dictator  CfEsar 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  patricii,  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

CA'SSIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  486." 

CA'SSIA  TABELLA'RIA.  {Vid.  Tabellaei^ 
Leoes.) 

CA'SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMENTA'RIA  (B.C. 
63),  for  the  distribution  of  corn  among  the  poor  citi- 
zens and  the  purchasing  of  it.' 

CI'NCIA  DE  DONIS  ET  MUNE'RIBUS.  {Vid. 
CiNciA  Lex.) 

CLAU'DIA,  a  lex  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  took  away  the  agnatorum  tutela  in 
the  case  of  women.' 

CLO'DIjE,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita,  pro- 
posed by  Clodius  when  tribune,  B.C.  59. 

Clodia  DE  Anspioiis  prevented  the  magistratus 
from  dissolving  the  comitia  tributa,  by  declaring 
that  the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  This  lex, 
therefore,  repealed  the  jElia  and  Fufia.  It  also  en- 
acted that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the  Dies  Fasti.' 
(Vid.  Mu.i  Lex.) 

Clodia  de  Censoeibus.     {Vid.  Cecilia.) 

Clodia  de  Civibds  Romanis  Inteeemptis,  to  the 
effect  that  "  qui  civem  Rorruinum  iridemnatum  intcr- 
emisset  ei  aqua  et  igni  interdiceretur.^^^^  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  was  pro- 
nounced against  Cicero,  who  considers  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  privilegium." 

Clodia  Feumentaeia,  by  which  the  corn,  which 
had  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
rate,  was  given." 

Clodia  de  Sodalitatibds  or  de  Collegiis,  re- 
stored the  sodalitia,  which  had  been  abolished  by  a 
senatus  consultum  of  the  year  B.C.  80,  and  permit- 
ted the  formation  of  new  sodalitia." 

There  were  other  so-called  leges  Clodize,  which 
were,  however,  privilegia. 

CCE'LIA.     (Fid.  Tabellaei.^  Leoes.) 

CORNE'LI^.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sulla,  and  by  his  influence,  are  so  called. 

Ageabia,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  complete 
civitas  and  retained  only  the  comraercium,  and  a 
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large  part  of  their  lands  were  made  publicum,  ana 
given  to  military  colonists. 

De  Falsis.     (Vid.  Falsdm.) 

De  Injubiis.     (Vid.  Injuria.) 

Judiciaria.     (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

Majestatis.     (Fid.  Majestas.) 

NuMMAKiA.     (Fid.  Falsum.) 

De  Peosceiptione  and  Peosoeiptis.    (Vid.  Pes. 

SCEIFTIO.) 

De  Paeeicidio.     (Vid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sioa. 

EIIS.) 

De  Saoerdotiis.    (Vid.  Saceedotia.) 

De  Sicaeiis.     (Vid.  Coenelia  Lex  de  Sicahus.} 

SusiTUAEi/E.     (Vid.  SuMTUAEi.ffi  Leges.) 

Testamentaeia.     (Vid.  Falsum.) 

Unciaeia  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which  low 
ered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been  passe< 
about  the  same  time  with  the  leges  Sumtuariae  rf 
Sulla.' 

De  Vadimonio.     (Vid.  Vadijionibm.) 

There  were  other  leges  Corneliae,  such  as  that  (,'  t 
Sponsoribus  (vid.  Inteecessio),  which  may  be  leg.' .» 
of  L.  C.  Sulla. 

There  were  also  leges  Cornelise  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  B.C.  57, 
and  limited  the  edictal  power  by  compelling  the 
prastors  jus  dicere  ex  edictis  suis  perpetuis.^  {Vid. 
Edictiim.) 

Another  lex  of  the  same  tribune  enacted  that  no 
one  "legihus  solveretur,"  unless  such  a  measure 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  the  senate  at  which 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  afterward 
approved  by  the  people ;  and  it  enacted  that  no 
tribune  should  put  his  veto  on  such  a  senatus  con- 
sultum.' * 

There  was  also  a  lex  Cornelia  concerning  tha 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  in  captivity 
(apud  hostes).     { Vid.  Legatum,  p.  574.) 

De  Vi  Publica.     ( Vid.  Vis  Poblica.) 

CORNE'LIA  BjE'BIA  DE  AMBITIT,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  arvd  M.  Bbb- 
bius  Tamphilus,  B.C.  181.*  This  law  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year,  L.  jEmilius  and  Cn.  Btebius.  (Vid. 
Ambitus.) 

DI'DIA.     (Vid.  SnMTUARi.E  Leges.) 

DOMI'TIA  DE  SACERDO'TIIS.  (Fid.  Sacee- 
dotia.) 

DUI'LIA  (B.C.  449),  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
the  tribune  Duilius,  which  enacted  "qui  pUhem 
sine  trihunis  reliquissct,  quiqm  fnagistralum  sine 
provocatione  creassct,  tergo  ae  tajiite  puniretur.''^^ 

DUI'LIA  MaE'NIA  de  unciario  fcenore,  B.C.  357. 
The  same  tribunes,  Duiliu?  and  .Maenius,  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prevent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  lex  by  the  soldiers  cut  of  Rome,  on  the  propo- 
sal of  the  consul.' 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA'GIO.     (Vid.  Plagium.) 

FALCI'DIA.     (Vid.  LnnATOM.) 

FA'NNIA.     (Fid.  J.uKTUAEijj  Leges) 

FL-\MrNI.\,  was  an  agraria  lex  for  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  in  Pic;num,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
C.  Flaminius  in  B.C.  228  according  to  Cicero,  or 
in  B.C.  232  accordng  to  Polybius.  Tlie  latter 
date  is  the  more  pro'>able.' 

FLA'VIA  AGRA'RIA,  B.C.  60,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers,  proposed  by 
the  tribune  L.  Flavins,  who  committed  the  consul 
Cfficilius  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it.' 

FRUMENTA'RLE.   Various  leges  were  so  called 


1.  (Festus,  s.  V.  XTnciana.) — 2.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cornel.,  p. 
68.— Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi.,  23.)— 3.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cornel.,  p.  57, 
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LEX. 

whioh  had  for  their  object  the  distribution  of  grain 
imong  the  pp.ople  at  a  low  price  or  gratuitously. 
(Vid.  Apuleia,  Cassia  Terentia,  Clodia,  Livia, 

OCTAVIA,  SeMPKONIA.). 

FU'FIA  DE  KELIGIO'NE,  B.C.  61,  was  a  priv- 
Degium  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodius.' 
FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.     (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 
FU'RIA,  or  FU'SIA  CANI'NIA,  limited  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testament.    ( Vid. 
Manumissio.) 

FU'RIA  DE  SPONSU.     (Vid.  Inteecessio.) 
FU'RIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA.  (Vid. 
Leoatiim.) 
GABI'NIA   TABELLA'RIA.     (Vid.   Tabella- 

There  were  various  Gabiniae  leges,  some  of  which 
were  privilegia,  as  that  for  conferring  extraordina- 
ry power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for  conducting  the  war 
against  the  pirates." 

A  Gabinia  lex,  B.C.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon- 
ey at  Rome  to  legationes  from  foreign  parts  (Sala- 
minii  cum  Roma  versuram  facere  vellent,  -non  pote- 
rant,  quod  lex  Gabinia  vetabat').  The  object  of  the 
lex  was  to  prevent  money  being  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  senators  at  Rome. 

GE'LLIA  CORNE'LIA,  B.C.  72,  which  gave  to 
Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinary  power  of  confer- 
ring the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spain,  with 
the  advice  of  his  consUium  (de  consilii  sententia*). 

GENU'CIA,  B.C.  341,  forbade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.'  Other 
plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Livy." 

GA'LLI^  CISALPI'N^E.     (Vid.  Robeia.) 

HIERO'NICA  was  not  a  lex  properly  so  called. 
Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  payment 
of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  had 
been  fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman  quaestors,  in 
letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed  the  practice 
which  they  found  established.' 

HORA'TIA,  proposed  by  M.  Horatius,  made  the 
persons  of  the  tribunes,  the  aediles,  and  others  sacro- 
sancti.'  Another  lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius'  was  a  privilegium. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITIS.     (Vid.  Ple- 

BISCITDM.) 

Another  lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  the  nundinae, 
which  had  hitherto  been  ferias,  should  be  dies  fasti. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country." 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FASTIS  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian." 

ICI'LIA,  B.C.  456,  by  which  the  Aventinus  was 
assigned  to  the  plebs.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  ager  publicus  being  assigned  to  the  plebs." 

Another  lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sp. 
Icilius,  B.C.  470,  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  all 
interruption  to  the  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death." 

JU'LI/E.     (Vid.  JoLi^  Leges.) 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS,  proposed  B.C.  126 
by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  banished  peregrini 
from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannius,  consul,  B.C.  123,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  Latini  and  Itali- 
ci ;  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papius,  perhaps  B.C.  65,  con- 
tained the  same  respecting  all  persons  who  were 
not  domiciled  in  Italy.'* 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  13,  16.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  Lege  Manil.,  17.— 
VeU.  Paterc.  ii.,  31.— Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi.,  6.— Plut.,  Pomp.,  25.) 
—  3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  21.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  1,  2.)— 4.  (Cic,  Pro 
Balbo,  8,  14.)— 5.  (Lit.,  vii.,  42.)— 6.  (vii.,  42.)— 7.  (Cic,  Veri., 
ii.,  13,  26,  60.— M.  ib.,  iii.,  6,  &c)— 8.  (Lit.,  iii.,  55.)— 9.  (ti., 
:.)- 10.  (Macrob.,  i.,  16.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  XTiii.,  3.)— 11.  (It.,  tit. 
10.)— 12.  (Lit.,  iii.,  21,  32.— Dionys.,x.,  32.— Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Romc.ii.,  p.  299.)— 13.  (Dionys.,  vii.,  17.— Cic,  Pro  Sextio,  37. 
— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  231.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Brut.,  26, 
18.— De  Leg.  Agi.,  i.,4.— Festus,  s.  v.  Respublicaa.) 


LEX. 

JU'NIA  LICI'NIA.  (Vid.  LiciNiA  Junia.) 
JU'NIA  NORBA'NA,  of  uncertain  date,  but  prolv 
ably  about  A.D.  17,  enacted  that  when  a  Roman 
citizen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the  requi- 
site formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in  all 
cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Latinus.'   (Vid.  LaTnai- 

TAS,  LiBERTUS.) 

JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.     (Vid.  Repetun- 

VM.) 

JU'NIA  VELLE'IA,  A.D.  8,  allowed  a  posturaus 
to  be  instituted  heres,  if  he  should  be  born  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the 
old  law,  that  a  person  who,  by  the  death  of  a  heres 
institutus,  after  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  be- 
came a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the 
will  if  he  was  instituted  heres." 

L^TO'RIA.     (Vid.  Curatoi!.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  elect 
ing  plebeian  magistrates  at  the  comitia  tributa  is 
cited  as  a  lex  Laetoria.^ 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALI'TIIS.     (Vid.  Ambitds.) 

LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Licinius  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  B.C.  62,  en- 
forced the  Cfflcilia  Didia,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  mentioned.* 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  REGUNDIS, 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Q.  Mucins  Scffivola,  B.C.  95,  which  enacted  a  strict 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  citizenship,  and  de- 
prived of  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  all  those  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  This 
measure  partly  led  to  the  Marsic  war.' 

LICI'NIA  SUMTUA'RIA.  (Vid.  Sumtuari^ 
Leges.) 

LlGVmJE  ROGA'TIONES.     (Vid.  Rogationes 

LiCINIjE.) 

LI'VIjE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  B.C.  91,  for  estab- 
lishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
com  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  ad- 
mitting the  foederatae  civitates  to  the  Roman  civitas. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it  an  eighth 
part  of  brass.'  Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the 
senate  declared  that  all  his  leges  were  passed  con- 
tra auspicia,  and  were  therefore  not  leges.' 

LUTA'TIA  DE  VI.     (Vid.  Vis.) 

ALE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero,' 
who  says  that  M.  Curius  compelled  the  patres 
"  ante  auctores  fieri,"  in  the  case  of  the  election  of 
a  plebeian  consul,  "  which,"  adds  Cicero,  "  was  a 
great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  lex  Maenia  was 
not  yet  passed."  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
patres  to  give  their  consent,  at  least  to  the  election 
of  a  magistratus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy'  appears  to  refer 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une Maenius,  B.C.  287. 

MAJESTA'TIS.     (Fi'd.  Majestas.) 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLO'NIIS.  The  subject  of  this 
lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  Rudorff," 
who  shows  that  the  lex  Mamilia,  Roscia,  Peducaea, 
AUiena,  Fabia,  is  the  same  as  the  "  lex  Agraria 
quam  Gaius  Caesar  tulit,""  and  that  this  Gaiua 
Ceesar  is  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius, 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  16,  17,  22. — Id.,  iii.,  56.— Dip.,  Frag.,  tit.  1.)— 2 
(Gaius,  ii.,  134.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  xnd.,  19.)— 3.  (LiT.,  ii.,  56,  57  )— 
4.  (Cic,  Pro  Soitio,  64  ;  Phil.,  v.,  3  ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  9  ;  iv.,  16  • 
inVatin.,  14.) -5.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Id.,  Brut.,  16.— Id  ' 
Pro  Balb.,  21,  24.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  3.)— 7.  (Cic, Leg! 
I  11.,  6,  12.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16.  —Lit.,  Epit.,  71.  —  Appian,  Bell 
Civ.,  i.,  35.— Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cornel.,  p.  62.)—  8.  (Brutus,  14  )— 
19.  (i.,  17.)— 10.  (Zeitschrift,  Tol.ii.)— 11.  (Dig.47,tit.21.,e  3) 
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B.O.  66,  Avas  a  privilegium  by  which  was  conferred 
on  Porapey  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero  when 
praetor.' 

The  leges  Manilianae,  mentioned  by  Cicero,^  were 
evidently  not  leges  proper,  but  probably  forms  which 
it  was  prudent  for  parties  to  observe  in  buying  and 
selling. 

MA'NLIA,  also  called  Lld'NIA,  B.C.  196,  cre- 
ated the  triumviri  epulones.^ 

MA'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA.     (Vid.  Vicesima.) 

MA'RCIA,  probably  about  the  year  B.C.  352, 
■'  adversus  feneratores."* 

MA'RCIA,  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une L.  Marcius  Philippus,  B.C.  104.' 

MA'RIA,  proposed  by  Marius  when  tribune,  B.C. 
119,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections.' 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.     ( Vid.  Calumnia.) 

ME'NSIA.  This  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  (civis  Romano)  married 
a  peregrinus,  the  offspring  was  a  peregrinus.  If 
there  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubium,  were  peregrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connubium  was  that  children  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  father  (liberi  semper  patrem  sequuntur). 
If  there  were  no  connubium,  the  children,  accord- 
ing to  another  rule  of  law,  by  which  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  Ro- 
man citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent  this.' 

MINU'CIA,  B.C.  216,  created  the  triumviri  men- 
sarii." 

OCTA'VIA,  one  of  the  numerous  leges  frumen- 
tariae  which  repealed  a  Sempronia  Frumentaria. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero'  as  a  more  reasonable 
measure  than  the  Sempronia,  which  was  too  pro- 
fuse. 

OGU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.C.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  ;  it  also  enacted  that  four 
of  the  pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be 
taken  from  the  plebes.'" 

O'PPIA.     {Vid.  Sdmtdaei2e  Leoes.) 

CRCHIA.     {Vid.  SoMTUARi^  Leges.) 

OVI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regula- 
ting the  lists  of  the  senators  {ordo  senatorius) :  the 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  aU  im- 
proper persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified."  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gaius,"  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  different  lex. 

PA'PIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS.  (Vid.  Junia  de 
Peregeinis.) 

PA'PIA  POPP^A.     {Vid.  JuLiJE  Leges.) 

A  lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the  vestal 
virgins  is  mentioned  by  GeUius  ;"  but  tlie  reading 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
called  lex  PopUia. 

PAPI'RIAor  JU'LIA  PAPI'RIADE  MULCTA'- 
RUM  ^STIMATIONE  (B.C.  430),  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  fines  were  paid,  which 
formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.'*  Gellius" 
and  Festus"  make  this  valuation  part  of  the  Ater- 
aian  law  {vid.  Aternia  Tarpeia),  but  in  this  they 
appear  to  be  mistaken,  according  to  Niebuhr." 

PAPI'lll.V,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semunci- 


1.  (Do  Logo  Manilla. — Plut.,  Pomp.,  30. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxn., 
25.)— 2.  (DcOr.,  I.,  58.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,42.— Clc.Do  Or.,  iii., 
19.)— 4.  (Giuus,  IV.,  23.— Liv.,  yii.,  21.)— 5.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  ii., 
21.)— 0.  (Gic,  Do  Leg.,  ill.,  17.— Plut.,  Mar.,  4.)— 7.  (Gaius,  i., 
78.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  v.,  lit.  8.)-8.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  21.)-9.  (Brut.,  62. 
—Do  Off.,  ii.,  21.)  — 10.  (Liv.,  X.,  tW).)  — 11.  (Fostus,  s.  v. 
"Pricteriti  Sonatoros."— Cic,  Do  Log,,  iii.,  12.)— 12.  (iv.,  109.) 
—13.  (1.,  12.)  —  14.  (Liv.,  IV.,  30.—  Cic,  Do  Rep.,  ii.,  35.)— 15. 
Ili.,  1.)— 16.  (s.  v.  Pcculatus.)— 17.  (Hist,  nf  Rome,  ii.,  p.  300.) 
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alia,"  one  of  the  various  enactments  whioh  tain, 
pered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  332,  proposed  by  the  prietoi 
Papirius,  gave  the  Acerrani  .the  civitas  without  tha 
suffragium.  It  was  properly  a  privilegium,  but  is 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  civitas  Romana.' 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  no 
aedes  should  be  declared  consecratae  without  a  ple- 
biscitum {injussu  Plebis'). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  plebiscitum  of  the  year 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C.  Papirius  Car- 
bo  and  M.  Plautius  SUvanus,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  is  called 
by  Cicero*  a  lex  of  SUvanus  and  Carbo.' 
PAPI'RIA  POETE'LIA.  ( Fid.  Poetelia  ) 
PAPI'RIA  TABELLARIA.  ( Fjii.  Tabellaei^ 
Leges.) 

PEDUC^A,  B.C.  113,  a  plebiscitum,  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  privilegium,  and  not  a  general 
law  against  incestum.' 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did  any 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or  give  up 
the  animal.'  There  was  a  general  provision  to  this 
effect  in  the  Twelve  Tables,'  and  it  might  be  in- 
ferred from  Paulus  that  this  lex  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law  to  dogs. 

PETRE'IA,  a  lex  under  this  title,  De  Decima- 
tione  Militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian.' 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  rarious 
senatus  consulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  his 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  however,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slave  deserved  such  a  pun- 
ishment, he  might  take  him  before  the  authorities 
{judex),  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if  he  ap- 
peared to  deserve  it." 

PIN  A'RI  A"  related  to  the  giving  of  a  judex  with- 
in a  limited  time. 

PL^TO'RIA.     {Vid.  Cueator.) 
PLAU'TIA  or  PLO'TIA  DE  VI.     {VU.  Vis.) 
PLAU'TIA  or  PLO'TIA  JUDICIA'RIA  is  men- 
tioned by  Asconius'^  as  having  enacted  that  fifteen 
persons  should  be  annually  talien  from  each  tribe 
to  be  placed  in  the  album  judicum. 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  358,  a  plebiscitum,  was  the 
first  lex  against  ambitus.'^ 

POETE'LIA  PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  326,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  liabiUties  of  the  Nexi."  {Vii. 
Nexi.) 
POMPELE.  There  were  various  leges  so  called 
POMPEIA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  JIagnus,  probably  in  his 
consulship,  B.C.  89,  gave  the  jus  Latii  or  Latinitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probablv 
the  civiteis  to  the  Cispadani." 

POMPEIA  DE  A'MBITU.     {Vid.  Ambitds.) 
POMPEIA  JUDICIA'RIA.     (Fid.  Jddex.) 
PO.MPEIA  DE  JURE  MAGISTRA'TUUJI"  foi- 
bade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  pubhc  offices 
{petilio  honomm)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but  J.  Cae- 
sar was  excepted.     This  was,  doubtless,  the  old 
law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  obsolete. 
POMPEIA  DE  PARRICI'DIIS.     {Vid.  Coens- 

LI.t.  DE  SiCARIIS.) 

POMPEIA   TRIBUXI'TIA  (B.C.  70)  restored 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiil.,  3.)— 2.  (Liv.,  viii.,  IT.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pre 
Dom.,  49.) — 4.  (Pro  Archia,  4.)— 5.  ( Vid.  Civitas,  FffiOESAT* 
CiviTATES,  and  Savigay,  "  Volksschluss  dor  Tafel  von  Herac- 
Ica,"  Zcitsohrift,  i.\.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  30.— Ascon. 
in  Cic,  MiL,  p.  40.)— 7.  (Paulus,  S.  R.,  1, 15,  s.  1, 3.)— 8.  (Dirk- 
sen,  Uobersiclit,  ifcc,  p.  532.)  —  9.  (De  Boll.  Civ.,  ii.,  47.)— 10. 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  s.  II  ;  18,  tit.  1,  s.  42.  — GelL,  v.,  14.)  — 11. 
(Gams,  iv.,  15.)  —  12.  (In  Cic  CornoL,  p.  79.)  — 13.  (Liv.,  vii., 
15.)— 14.  (Liv.,viii.,  28.)— 15.  (Savigny,"Vollisschlussder  Tafel 
von  Heradoa,"  Zeitsohrift,  ix.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  2S.— DioaCasi 
xl.,  56.— Cic  ad  Att.,  viii.,  3.) 


LEX. 

the  Old  tiibunitia  potestas,  which  Siilla  had  neailji 
destroyed.'    [Vii.  Teibdni.) 

POMPEIA  DE  VI  was  a  privilegium,  and  only- 
referred  to  the  case  of  Milo." 

POPI'LIA.     (Vii.FjiVu.) 

PO'RCI^  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DK  PRO- 
VOCATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen  should 
not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death.' 

PO'RCIA  DE  PROVrNCIiS  (about  B.C.  198). 
The  passage  in  Livy*  ("  Sumtus  quos  in  cultum 
priTlyrum,"  &c.)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  Porcia 
lex,  to  which  the  plebiscitum  De  Thermensibus  re- 
fers ;  and  the  words  quoted  by  Cicero*  ("  Ne  quis 
emat  mandpium")  are  taken,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
from  this  Porcia  lex. 

PUBLI'CIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping." 

PUBLI'LIA  DE   SPONSO'RIBUS.     {Vid.  In- 

TEECE5SI0.) 

PUBLI'LLE  of  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo, 
B.C.  339.'    (ra.  PuBLiLi^  Leges.) 

PUBLI'LIiE  LEGES  of  the  tribune  Q.  Volero 
Publilius,  B.C.  472.     (Vid.  Phblili^  Leses.) 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  seems  to  have 
enacted  that  the  senate  could  not  meet  on  comiti- 
ales  dies. 

QUI'NTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintius 
Crispinus,  consul  B.C.  9,  and  enacted  by  the  popu- 
lus  for  the  preservation  of  the  aquseductus.  The 
lex  is  preserved  by  Frontinus.' 

RE'GIA.     (Vid.REaiihEx.) 

RE'GI^.     {Vid.  Jos  Civile  Papikianum.) 

RE-MMIA.     (Fid.  Calumnia.) 

REPETUNDA'RUM.     (.Vid.  Repetdnd^.) 

RHO'DIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime  code 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its  provis- 
ions were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have  thus 
been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of  Euro- 
pean states.  Strabo'"  speaks  of  the  wise  laws  of 
Rhodes  and  their  admirable  policy,  especially  in 
naval  matters ;  and  Cicero"  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Digest"  contains  so  much  of  the  lex  Rhodiorum 
as  relates  to  j  actus,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or  remainder  of 
the  cargo.  This  lex  Rhodiorum  de  Jactu  is  not  a 
lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the  trib- 
Qne  L.  Roscius  Otho,  B.C.  67,  which  gave  the 
equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
/ourteen  rows  or  seats  (ire  quatuordecim  gradibus 
give  mrdinihus)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  lex  also  as- 
signed a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  {decoctores"). 
The  phrase  '^  sedere  in  qimriuordccim  ordinihus^' 
is  equivalent  to  having  the  proper  census  eques- 
tris  which  was  required  by  the  lex.  There  are 
numerous  allusions  to  this  lex,'*  which  is  some- 
tunes  simply  called  the  Lex  of  Otho,'*  or  referred  to 
by  his  name.'"  This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 
cero, B.C.  63."     (Vid.  JnLiA  Les  Theatealis.) 

RU'BRIA.  The  province  of  GalUa  Cisalpina 
ceased  to  be  a  provincia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita- 
ha  about  the  year  B.C.  43.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
vincial administration  would  cease  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 


1.  (Suet.,  Jal.,5.  — Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  30.)— 2.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii., 
9. —  Ascon.  and  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argumen.  Milon.)  —  3.  (Liv.,  i., 
J.— Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.— Id.,  Pro  Rabir.,  3, 4.)-4.  (xixii.,  27.) 
—  5.  (Verr.,  ii.,  4,  5.)— 6.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  5.)— 7.  (Liv.,  viii.,  12.) 
—8.  (ad  Quint.  Fr.,  ii.,  13  ;  ad  Fara.,  i.,  4.)  — 9.  (De  Aqua:- 
duct.  Eoman.)— 10.  (p.  652,  Casaub.)— 11.  (Pro  Leg.  Manil.,  c. 
18.)— 12.  (14.  tit.  2.)  — 13.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  18.)  — 14.  (Dion, 
urvi.,  25.  —  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  32.—  Liv.,  Epit.,  99.  —  Cic,  Pro 
Muneaa,  19.)— 15,  (Juv.,  xiv.,  324.)— 16.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  iv,  16.) 
-17.  (ad  Att.,  ii.,  1.)  V        ,    r     1      .      ; 
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LEX. 

Tliis  was  effected  by  a  lex,  the  name  of  which  i 
unknown,  but  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronze  tablet, 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  This  lex 
arranged  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  former 
provincia,  and  appointed  ii.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  di- 
cundo  :  a  praefectus  Mutinensis  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this  lex,'  a  lex  Ru- 
bria  is  mentioned,  which,  according  to  some,  is  an 
earlier  lex,  by  which  Mutina  was  made  a  praefec- 
tura ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  lex  Rubria  is 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalpina.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Savigny"  and  by  Puchta.' 

This  lex  has  been  published  several  times ;  the 
latest  edition  is  "  Tavola  Icgislativa  ddla  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina ritrovata  in  Veleia  et  restiiuita  alia  sua  vera 
lezione  da  D.  Pietro  de  Lama,  Parma,  1820."  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  lex,  which  treats  of  the  Novi  Operis  Nuntiatio ; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Damnum  Infectum,  is 
complete ;  the  twenty-first  treats  of  Pecunia  Certa 
Credita,  but  only  of  Execution  ;  the  twenty-second 
treats  in  like  manner  of  similar  actions ;  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  which  treats 
of  the  division  of  an  hereditas  (qvei  de  familia  eer- 
ceiscunda  deividunda  ivdicivvi  sibei  darei  rcddeive,  &c., 
postulaverint,  &c).  The  matter  of  this  lex,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  proce- 
dure, as  Puchta  remarks, 

RUPI'LI^  LEGES  (B.C.  131)  were  the  regula- 
tions established  by  P.  Rupilius  and  ten  legati  for 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero' 
speaks  of  these  regulations  as  a  decretum  of  Rupili- 
us {quod  is  de  decern  legatorum  sententia  statuit), 
which  he  says  they  call  lex  Rupilia ;  but  it  was 
not  a  lex  proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  com- 
missioners by  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  were  of  a 
similar  kind. 

SACRA'T.(E,  mentioned  by  Livy"  and  by  Cice- 
ro.' Leges  were  properly  so  called  which  had  for 
their  object  to  make  a  thing  or  person  sacer,  as  in 
Livy'  (de  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite  ejus  qui,,&c.). 
The  consecratio  was  in  fact  the  sanction  by  which 
a  lex  was  to  be  enforced.*  In  the  latter  case  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  {juris  interpre- 
tes)  that  the  lex  did  not  make  "  sacrosancti"  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  "  sacer"  {sacrum  sanxit)  any  one  who 
injured  them ;  and  this  interpretation  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lex. ' 

A  lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy,'°  but  the  sanction  of  the  lex  is  not  stated. 

SA'TURA.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  580.) 

SCANTI'NIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune :  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crimes.  It  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero."  The  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  considered 
this  offence  as  included  in  stuprum,  and  it  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later  imperial  con- 
stitution the  punishment  was  death." 

SCRIBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  ot 
this  lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  that  a  right 
to  servitutes  should  not  he  acquired  by  usucapion,'" 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  law  was  once  dif- 
ferent. A  "  libertas  servitutum"  jould  be  gained 
by  usucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only 
applied  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servi- 
tus  {serviiutem  constituebat),  and  not  to  that  so-call- 
ed usucapion  which  took  away  the  right  {sustuht 


1.  (c  XX..,  1.29,  38.)— 2.  (Zeitschrift,  ii.)— 3.  (Zeitschnft,  x  ■ 

Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpin,i ") i 

(In  Verr.,  lib.  ii.,  13,  16.)— 5.  (ii.,  54.)— 6.  (De  Off.,  iii.,  33.)—?' 
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Itrmiutem).  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  if  the  passage 
of  Cicero'  should  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  usuca- 
pion formerly  existing. 

SEMPRO'NI^iE.  Various  leges  proposed  by  the 
Gracchi  were  so  named.  (Vii.  SEMPEoin.a;  Le- 
ges.) 

SEMPRO'NIA  DE  FCE'NORE,  B.C.  193,  was  a 
plebiscitum  proposed  by  the  tribune  M.  Sempronius," 
which  enacted  that  the  law  {jus)  about  money  lent 
(pecunia  i.redila)  should  be  the  same  for  the  Socii 
and  Latini  {Socii  ac  nomen  Latinum)  as  for  Roman 
citizens.  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  prevent 
Romans  from  lending  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Socii,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  fenebres  leges. 
The  lex  could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Rome. 

SERVI'LIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
P.  S.  Rullus  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63, 
was  a  very  extensive  agraria  rogatio.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  Cicero ;'  but  it  was  in  sub- 
stance carried  by  J.  Caesar,  B.C.  59  {vid.  Julia  Lei 
Agbaria),  and  is  the  lex  called  by  Cicero  lex  Cam- 
pana,*  from  the  public  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  lex. 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  CIVITA'TE.  {Vid. 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 
(Vid.  Repetund^.) 

SERVI'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  B.C.  106.  See  the 
article  Judex,  p.  553,  and  the  various  passages  in 
Cicero.'  It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  lex 
of  the  tribune  Servilius  Glaucia  repealed  the  Ser- 
vilia  Judiciaria  two  years  after  its  enactment." 

SI'LIA.'  The  legis  actio  called  condictio  was 
established  by  this  lex  in  the  case  when  the  demand 
was  a  determinate  sum  of  money  {certa  pecunia). 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS.  (Fid.  Papiria 
Plautia.) 

SULPI'CI^,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P.  Sulpici- 
us  Rufus,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  B.C.  88,  enacted 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of  the  new 
citizens  and  the  libertini  among  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
that  the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war  should 
be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to  Marius,  and  that 
a  senator  should  not  contract  debt  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  2000  denarii.'  The  last  enactment  may 
have  been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate who  should  get  in  debt.  AH  these  leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulla.' 

SULPI'CIA  SEMPRO'NIA,  B.C.  304.  No  name 
is  given  to  this  lex  by  Livy,'"  but  it  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  templum  or  altar  without  the  consent  of 
the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes.'' 

SUMTUA'RI^.     {Vid.  Sumtuaei^  Leges.) 

TABELLA'RI^.     {Vid.  Tabellari^  Leges.) 

TARPE'IA  ATE'RNIA.  {Vid.  Aternia  Tae- 
peia.) 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Ter- 
entilius,  B.C.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rogatio 
which  had  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a  limita- 
tion of  the  imperium  consulare."  This  rogatio 
probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
Decemviri. 

TESTAMENTA'RIvE.  Various  leges,  such  as 
the  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  regula- 
ted testamentary  dispositions. 

THO'RIA.  The  importance  of  this  lex  requires 
that  it  should  have  a  separate  notice.  {Vid.  Tho- 
RiA  Lex.) 


1.  (Pro  Ciccin.,  26.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ixxv.,  7.)— S.(In  RuUum.)— 4. 
(ad  Att.,  ii.,  18.)— 5.  (Brut.,  43, 44,  63,  86.)— fl.  (Cic,  Brut.,  62.) 
-7.  (Gaius,  iv.,  19.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Sull.,  8.)— 9.  (App.,  Boll.  Civ., 
i.,  S5.— Liv.,  Epit.,  77.)— 10.  (ii,,  46,)— 11.  (Compare  Gaius,  ii„ 
5-7.)— 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  9.) 
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Tl  TIA,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  lex  Pub. 
licia. 

Tr  riA  DE  TUTO'RIBUS.  ( Vid.  Julia  Lex  ii 
TiTiA,  and  Gaius,  i.,  195.) 

TREBO'NIA,  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  L.  Tr& 
bonius,  B.C.  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten  trib- 
unes were  not  chosen  before  the  comitia  were  dis-  • 
solved,  those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill  up 
the  number  {co-optare),  but  that  the  comitia  should 
be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.' 

TRIBUNI'TIA.     {Vid.  Tribunitia  Lex.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.     ( Fid.  Ambitus  ) 

TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATIO'NE  LI'BERA.  {Vid. 
Legaths,  p.  576.) 

VALERI'^  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola.  {Vid.  V»- 
LERiJE  Leges.) 

VALE'RIA  HORA'TIA.     {Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 

VA'RIA.     {Vid.  Majestas.) 

VATFNIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  was  the  enact, 
ment  by  which  J.  Caesar  obtained  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  with  Illyricum  for  five  years,  to 
which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transalpina.  This 
plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatinius.' 
A  Trebonia  lex  subsequently  prolonged  Caesar's 
imperium  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.     {Vid.  Repetund^.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLONIS,  under  which  the  Lat- 
ina  Colnnia  {vid.  Latinitas)  of  Novum-Comunr  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted,  B.C.  59.* 

LEGES  DE  VI.     ( Vid.  Vis.) 

VIA'RIA.  A  Viaria  lex  which  Cicero  says'  the 
tribune  C.  Curio  talked  of ;  but  nothing  more  seems 
'to  be  known  of  it. 

Some  modern  writers  speak  of  leges  Viariae,  but 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  leges  properly  so  call- 
ed. The  provisions  as  to  roads  in  many  of  the 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such  leges,  and  had  no 
special  reference  to  roads.' 

VICESIMA'RIA.     {Vid.  Vicesibabia.) 

VFLLIA  ANNA'LIS.     {Vid.  ^DiLEs,'-p.  25.) 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinos,  assumed  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  an  ingenuus.' 

VOCO'NIA.     ( Vid.  Voconia  Lex.) 

This  list  of  leges  may  not  be  quite  complete,  and 
the  dates  of  some  of  them  may  not  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate. Still  it  contains  all  the.  leges  that  are  of 
any  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Roman 
History  and  Jurisprudence.  Those  which  are  not 
specially  noticed  here  are  referred  to  their  prop- 
er heads,  particularly  when  there  are  many  leges 
relating  to  one  subject,  as  ambitus,  repetundae,  &c. 
Several  of  the  Roman  leges  were  modified  by  sen- 
atus  consulta.  The  senatus  consulta,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Senatus  Com- 
sultum. 

LEXIARCHICON.     ( V,d.  Demos,  p.  348) 

LEXIARCHOI.     {Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  385.) 

LEXIS.     ( Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

*LIBANO'TIS  (?.i«avur(f),  a  plant,  our  Rosema 
ry.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  Xi6avof,  "  in- 
cense," and  has  reference  to  the  strong  aromatic 
odour  emitted  ;  the  latin  name  Rosmarinus,  which 
the  poets  commonly  write  as  two  words,  Ros  inari- 
nus,  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plant's  being 
"  used  by  the  ancients  in  sprinkling,  as  we  read  in 
the  Scriptures  of  hyssop,  and  of  its  growing  in  pla- 
ces near  the  seacoast.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  author  who  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Ros 
{marinus).  Theophrastus  describes  two  species, 
the  first,  or  Xiiavurlf  axapTrof,  is  the  true  Rosmari- 
nus officinalis ;  the  other,  the  /I.  /cupjn^of,  is  the  Alh- 


1.  (Dig.  11,  tit  5,  ».  3.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  64,  65.)— 3.  (Dion  CaB, 
xxwiii.,  8.— Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  13.— Suet.,  Jul.,  22.— Veil. 
Palerc.,  ii.,  44.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  28.)— 5.  (ad  Fam.,  viii.)— * 
(Fnintinus,  De  Coloniia.)— 7.  (Cod.  ii.,  tit.  21.) 
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tmania  UhiTwtis,  according  to  Stacihouse.  Spren- 
gel  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  first  species  of 
Dioscorides  is  the  Cachrys  tibanotis ;  the  second, 
the  Ferula,  nodiflora;  the  third  he  hesitates  about 
admitting  as  the  Prenanthe  purpurea."'- 

♦LIBANOTUS  (XiBavaToc),  Franlvincense.  The 
name,  however,  is  also  apphed  to  the  Frankincense- 
tree  itself.  "  Forskael,  the  Danish  traveller,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "gave  the  name  of  Amyris  Kaiaf  to 
the  Frankincense-tree,  and  Colebrook  calls  it  Bos- 
aellia  turifera.  However,  as  Stackhouse  and  Spren- 
gel  state,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  about  the 
tree  which  produces  the  frankincense.  Dr.  Harris 
remarks,  that  'what  is  called  "pure  incense"  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  mascula  Ihura  of  Virgil.'  Dr. 
Martyn  farther  states,  that  the  ancients  called  the 
best  sort  of  incense  'male.'  A  late  writer  on  this 
class  of  medicinal  substances.  Dr.  Maton,  says, 
'  Some  authors  have  considered  the  genuine  Xc6a- 
m;  ( Thus)  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Junipe- 
rus  Lycia,  and  to  constitute  the  Olibanum  of  oar 
shops,  but  I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the  ancient 
authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  con- 
jecture.' According  to  Ammonius  and  the  schoU- 
ast  on  Aristophanes,  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  named  Ai6avof,  and  the  term  Xtddvaroc  is  to 
be  restricted  to  the  Frankincense  itself.  Theo- 
phrastus,  however,  does  not  use  the  terms  in  this 
sense.'" 

LIBA'TIO.     (,Vid.  Sacrificicm.) 

LIBELLA.     (Fi(i.  Denaeios.) 

LIBELLUS  is  the  diminutive  form  of  liber,  and 
signifies,  properly,  a  little  book.  A  hbellus  was 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writing  by  being 
written,  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  transversa  charta.^  A  libel- 
lus,  however,  did  not  necessarily  consist  of  several 
pages.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  technical 
t^m  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  LibelH  accusatorum  or  accusatorii  were  the  writ- 
ten accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plaintiff, 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the  prae- 
tor, and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.*  (Compare 
Actio,  p.  17.)  The  form  in  which  a  libellus  accu- 
satorius  was  to  be  written  is  described  byUlpian  in 
a  case  of  adultery.'  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the 
libellus,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
'us  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it  was 
mvalid,  but  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  right  to  bring 
the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form.' 

2.  Libelli  famosi  were  what  we  call  libels  or  pas- 
quinades, intended  to  injure  the  character  of  per- 
sons. A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted  very 
severe  punishments  on  those  who  composed  defam- 
atory writings  against  any  person.'  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  Republic  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  for  Tacitus'  says  that,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  libels  had  never  been  legally 
punished,'  and  that  Augustus,  provoked  by  the  au- 
dacity with  which  Cassius  Severus  brought  into 
disrepute  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age, 
ordained,  by  a  lex  majestatis,  that  the  authors  of 
libelli  famosi  should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  this 
occasion,  Augustus,  who  was  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at 


I.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  11.  — Dinscor.,  iii.,  79.— Virg., 
Geoig.,  ii.,  213.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,  ix.,  4.— Dioscor.,  i.,  81. — Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.,  p.  377. 
— Aristoph.,  Plut.,  703,  with  schol.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 3. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  56.)— 4.  (Cod.  9,  tit.  2,  s.  8.— Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  2, 
17,  29;  47,  tit.  2,  B.  74.)— 5.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  2,  s.  3.)— 6.  (JuT.,-ri., 
244,  etc.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  44.— Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  27.— Com- 
pare Brisson,  De  Form.,  t.,  c.  187,  &c.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Repub., 
iT.,10.— Amob.,iT.,p.  151.)— 8.  (Ann.,  i.,  72.)— 9.  (Compare  Cic. 
ad  Fam.,  iii.,  It^ 


Rome  by  the  sediles,  and  in  oiher  places  by  the 
local  magistrates,  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  burn- 
ed ;  some  of  the  authors  were  subjected  to  punish 
ment.'  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian'  ordained  that  the 
author  of  a  libellus  famosus  should  be  intestabilis , 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  we  find 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  only  inflicted  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  those  persons  in  whose  pos- 
session a  libellus  famosus  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.' 

3.  Libellus  memorialis,  a.  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.*  The  libellus,  from  which  Cicero'  commu- 
nicates a  memorandum  of  Brutus,  appears  to  have 
been  a  book  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  word  libellus  was  also  applied  to  a  varie- 
ty of  writings,  which  in  most  cases,  probably,  con- 
sisted of  one  page  only : 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  tho 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life,'  and  to  any  short  letters 
or  reports  addressed  to  the  senate  or  private  indi- 
viduals.' 

b.  To  the  bills  called  libelli  gladiatorii  or  munera 
rii,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
distributed  among  the  people.  ( Vid.  Gladiatokes, 
p.  476.) 

c.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors.'  The  emperors 
had  their  especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  at- 
tended to  all  petitions  (libellis  prcefectus^),  and  who 
read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror."   Such  a  libellus  is  still  extant."" 

d.  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  libellus  appellatorius, 
which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  judicial 
sentence  had  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days.'' 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab- 
sconded." Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon  the 
estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who  wished 
to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  down  such  bills.'* 

/.  To  hills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  had  found  things  which  had  been 
lost,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property."  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a 
reward  {evperpa),  and  received  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the  pub- 
he  by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward  to  the 
person  who  found  his  property  and  brought  it  back 
to  him." 

LIBER  {0i61iov\  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  {liber,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
This  plant  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Byblos  {fii- 
6Aof),  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  name  for  a 
book  (fiiBXiov).  It  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,"  and  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneiim.  In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo- 
rus  wrote  a  letter,"  in  which  he  congratulates  the 
world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyrus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from  the 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  M.,  27.)— 2.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  s.  5.)— 3.  (Cod 
9,  tit.  36.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  66.)— 5.  (ad  Att.,  vi.,  1,  t)  5.)— 6 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  81.— Id.,  Calig.,  15.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  56.— Id.,  Oc- 
tav.,  84.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  li,,  11.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  53.— Mart , 
Tui.,  31,  3  ;  62,  1.)— 9.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  5.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Domit.,  14.) 
—11.  (VW.  Gruter,  Insciipt.,  p.  dcvii.,  1,)_12.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1  > 
—13.  (Cic,  Pro  Quinct.,  6,  15,  19.— Rein,  Ram,  Privatr.,  p 
499.)— 14.  (Seuec,  De  Beuef.,  iv.,  12.)-  15.  (Plant.,  Rud.,  v , 
2,  ,  &c.— Dig,  47,  tit.  2,  s.  44.)_16.  (Propert.,  iii,,  21,  21,  &c.' 
— 1-.  (v.,  58.)— 18.  (II,,  38,) 
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tliin  coals  or  pellicles  which  snrrtund  the  plant  in 
the  following  manner  according  to  Pliny.'  The  dif- 
Jerent  pieces  were  joined  together  by  the  turbid 
Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutinous  property. 
A.  layer  of  papyrus  {scheia  or  philyra)  was  laid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  over  it ;  and  being 
thus  prepared,  the  layers  were  pressed,  and  after- 
ward dried  in  the  sun.  The  sheets  were  then 
fastened  or  pasted  together,  the  best  being  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  sheets.  There  were 
never  more  than  twenty  in  a  scapus  or  roll.  The 
papyri  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  differ  very  much  in 
length,  but  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
probably  determined  by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips 
taken  from  the  plant.  The  length  might  be  carried 
to  almost  any  extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  an- 
other. The  writing  was  in  columns,  with  a  blank 
slip  between  them."  The  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  papyri  rolls  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii.' 


The  paper  (charta)  made  from  the  papyrus  was 
of  different  qualities.  The  best  was  called  after 
Augustus,  the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which 
was  originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  be- 
cause 11  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  Amphitheatricdj  Saitica,  LeTieotica^  from  the 
places  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
niana,  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated  man- 
ufactory at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cunistance  it  obtained  its  name.* 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  (memhrana)  was 
the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes  II.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes.'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Eumenes  intro- 
duced only  some  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  parchment,  as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on 
skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
lonians  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
skins  {di(j)dipai)  to  books.'  Other  materials  are 
also  mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal'  speaks  of 
an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

"  summi  plena  jam  margine  lihri 
Scriplus  et  in  tergo  nccdum  finitus  Oresles." 
Such  works  were  called  Opislographi,'  and  are  also 
said  to  be  written  in  avcrsa  charta.' 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or  the 
cedrus'"  {crocca  memhrana  tabella^^).  We  learn  from 
Ovid  that  the  cedrus  produced  a  yellow  colour." 


1.  (H.  N.,  xiii.,  23.)— 2.  (Esvplian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  7, 
Lond.,  1836.)— 3.  (Cell,  Pimi'peii,  p.  187.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
liTi.,  23,  24.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  21.)-3.  (r.,  58.)— 7.  (i.,  5.) 
—8.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iii..  5  )— 9.  (Miirt.,  viii.,  62.)— 10.  (Lucian, 
npds  inaid.,  16,  vol.  iii.,  p.  113.)— 11.  (Juv.,  vii.,  23.— Peni., 
iu..  10.)-  12.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  in.,  1,  13.) 
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As  paper  and  parchment  were  dear,  it  was  fro 
(juently  the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writing  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  paper  oi 
parchment  again,  which  was  then  called  Palimp. 
aestus  {■!Ta?u/iipiiaros).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,'  who  praises  his  friend  Trebatius  for 
having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  upon  a  pa- 
limpsest, hut  wonders  what  those  writings  could 
have  been  which  were  considered  of  less  importance 
than  a  letter.' 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, it  was  rolled  on  a  staff,  whence  it  was  called 
a  volumen ;  and  hence  we  have  the  expression  evol- 
vere  librum.'  When  an  author  divided  a  work  into 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  only  one  book 
in  a  volume  or  roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the 
same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid* 
calls  bis  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses  "  mulala 
ter  quinque  volumina  farma."^  When  a  book  was 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes : 
thus  Pliny'  speaks  of  a  work  in  three  books,  '•  in  sex 
volumina.  propter  amplitudinem  divisi." 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  the 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it. 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses,  orna- 
mented or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  cornua^  which 
were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  projected 
from  the  papyrus.'  The  ends  of  the  roll  were  care- 
fully cut,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  coloured 
black ;  they  were  called  the  geminm  frontcs.' 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour,  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  lutum. 
Martial'  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea  toga. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by  the  Greek 
siltybm  (aiTrvBai.'-'),  which  Hesychius  explains  by 
depfidrivai  CTo'Xat. 

The  title  of  the  book  (tituhis,  index)  was  written 
on  a  small  strip  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  colour  {coccum  or  minium).  Winkelmano 
supposed  that  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket  sus- 
pended to  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most  prob- 
ably stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself"  We"  learn  from 
Seneca"  and  Martial'^  that  the  portraits  of  the  au- 
thors were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
work.'*    Compare  the  articles  Atramextom,  Bibli- 

OPOLA,  BiBLIOTHECA,  CaLAMDS,  CaPSA,  STYLUS. 

LIBERA'LIA.     {Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  366.) 
LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.     (Ujd.  Asseetor.) 

LI'BERI.       {Vld.   IXGENDI,  LlBERTCS.) 

LIBERO'RU.M  JUS.  ( Vid.  Jolia  et  Papia  Pcp- 
p^A  Lex.) 

LIBERTUS,  LIBERTI'XUS.  Freemen  {libcrf) 
were  either  ingenui  (vid.  Ingenui)  or  libertini.  Lib- 
ertini  were  those  persons  who  had  been  released 
from  legal  servitude  {qui  ex  justa  scrvitute  manumis- 
si  «Mn(").  A  manumitted  slave  was  libertus  (that  is, 
liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ;  with  refer- 
ence to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  after  manu- 
mission, he  was  libertinus.  According  to  Suetonius, 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus  in  the  time  of 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  for  some  time 
after ;"  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  extant  Roman  wTiters. 

There  were  three  modes  of  legitima  manumissio. 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentum:  if 


1.  (ad  Fam.,  vii..  18  )— 2.  (Compare  Catull.,  jctii.,  5.— M«J 
tial,xiv.,7.)— 3.  (Cic.ad  Att.,iJi.,  I0.)-4.  (Trist.,  i.,l,  117.)— i 
(Compare  Cic,  Tusc,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  xvii.,  17.)— 6.  (Ep 
ui.,5.)— 7.  (Martial,  iii.,  2.— Id.,  v.,  6,  15.— Tiball.,iii.,  1,  13.- 
Ovid,  Tnst.,  i.,  1.  8.)— 8.  (Ovid,  1.  c.)— 9.  (i.,  93.)— 10.  (Cie 
ad  Att.,  iv.,  5.)— 11.  (Compare  TibuU.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (De  Trami 
An.,  9.)— 13.  (xiv.,  186.)- 14.  (Bcclcer,  GiiUus,  i.,  p  163-I74.I 
—15.  (Gains,  i.,  II.)— 16.  (Claud.,  c.  21.) 


LIBERfUS 


LIBRA. 


the  manumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  quiritarian  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  form  (legit- 
ime, justa  et  legitima  manumissione),  he  became  a 
civis  Romanus  :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinus,  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  dediticius.  (Fid.  Manumissio.)  Thus  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  liberti : 
cives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani,  and  dediticii. 

The  status  of  a  civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a  dedi- 
ticius have  been  already  described.  ( Vid.  Civitas, 
Dediticii.) 

Originally,  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  cives  Romani,  were  still  slaves ;  but 
the  praetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not  make 
them  cives  Romani.  The  lex  Junia  gave  them  a 
certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
Latini  Juniani :  they  were  called  Latini,  says  Gaius,' 
because  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Latini  coloniarii,  and  Juniani,  because  the  Junia 
lex  gave  them  freedom,  whereas  before  they  were 
by  strict  law  {ex  jure  Quiritium)  slaves.  Gaius'' 
says  that  the  lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted 
persons  to  be  as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman 
citizens  by  birth  ^ives  Romani  ingenui),  who  had 
gone  out  from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and 
thereby  had  become  Latini  coloniarii ;  this  passage, 
which  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny.^ 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  civitas  in  several 
ways.*  (Yid.  Latinitas.)  As  the  patria  potestas 
was  a  jus  pecuhar  to  Roman  citizens,  it  followed 
that  a  Latinus  had  not  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
chddren.  If,  however,  he  had  married  either  a 
Latina  and  had  begotten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  a  Latinus,  or  had  married  a  Roman  civis, 
and  had  begotten  a  child,  which,  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  Romanus  civis,  he 
might,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
.(Elia  Sentia,  in  the  former  case  obtain  the  civitas 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  child,  and  in  both  cases 
acquire  the  patria  potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if 
the  child  had  been  born  in  justae  nuptiae.' 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  libertini,  it 
IS  necessaiy  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
cives  Romani  were  not  ingenui,  and  that  their  pa- 
troni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect  to  them. 
The  Latini  were  under  some  special  incapacities ; 
for  the  lex  Junia,  which  determined  their  status, 
neither  gave  them  the  power  of  making  a  will,  nor 
of  taking  property  under  a  will,  nor  of  being  named 
tutores  in  a  will.  They  could  not,  therefore,  take 
either  as  heredes  or  legatarii,  but  they  could  take 
by  way  of  fideicommissum,^  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  ingenui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights ; 
and  the  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 
taunted  with  their  servile  origin.' 

The  law  which  concerns  the  property  (bona)  of 
libertini  may  be  appropriately  considered  under  Pa- 
TEoNDs  :  see  also  Ingeitoi. 

L1BI;RTUS  (GREEK)  ('A7r8;i£ueEpof),  a  freed- 
man.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  a  master  at  Athens 
to  restore  a  slave  to  freedom,  or  to  allow  him  to 
purchase  it.  The  state  into  which  a  slave  thus  en- 
tered was  called  dncXEvdepia,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
Kad'  iavTov."  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
persons  who  are  termed  oi  x"pk  o'lKovvTei'  were 
hkewise  freedmen,  as  the  grammarians  assert,  or 
whether  they  were  persons  yet  in  slavery,  but  living 
separated  from  their  master's  household  ;  but  in 
Demosthenes"  the  expression  x<->pk  yici  is  evident- 

1.  (i.,  22  ;  lii.,  56.)— 2.  (lii.,  56.)— 3.  (Zeitschrift,  ix.,  p.  320  ) 
-4.  (Gaius,  i.,  28,  &c.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  3.)— 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  30, 
66.)— 6.  (Gams,  i.,  24.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Serm.,  i.,  6,  46.)— 8.  (De- 
mosth  ,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  945.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  50.) 
—10.  (c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.,  p   1161.) 


iy  used  as  synonymous  with  "  he  has  been  emanci- 
pated." A  slave,  when  manumitted,  entered  into 
the  status  of  a  fieroiKoc;  (vid.  Metoiccs),  and,  ai 
such,  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  jmstoLkiov,  but  a 
triobolon  in  addition  to  it.  This  triobolon  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slaveholders  had  to  pay  to 
the  Republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  by 
every  manumission  of  a  slave.'  The  connexion  of 
a  freedman  with  his  former  master  was,  however, 
not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manumission,  for  he 
had  throughout  his  life  to  regard  him  as  his  patron 
(7rpo(7ruT?7f),  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  consisted  beyond  the  obliga- 
tion of  showing  gratitude  and  respect  towards  his 
deliverer,  and  of  taking  him  for  his  patron  in  all  his 
affairs,  is  uncertain,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Athens.^  Whether  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  a  person  and  liis  freedman 
descended  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise 
unknown.  That  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman 
died,  had  some  claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from 
Isaeus.^  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  a 
freedman  had  towards  his  former  master  was  pros- 
ecuted by  the  anoaraaiov  SiKr].  (Vid.  AIIOSTA 
SIOT  AIKH  ) 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some 
times  to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freedmen 
partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known.  That 
they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchise 
is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  ;*  but 
Miiller'  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan  freed- 
men, after  passing  through  several  stages,  might  in 
the  end  obtain  the  full  franchise  ;  this  opinion, 
however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan  freedmen 
were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and  in  the  fle'et, 
and  were,  according  to  Myro,'  designated  by  the 
names  of  u(j>erai,  adetj-jroTot,  spVKTTJpEf;,  SeanoaLovav 
rai,  and  veodauudetc- 

LIBITINA'RII.  (Vid.  Fuxns,  p.  459.) 
LIBRA,  dim.  LIBELLA  (oTaSfiof),  a  Balance,  a 
pair  of  Scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instru- 
ment were,  1.  The  beam  (vid.  Jugum),  whence  any- 
thing which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  vtto  ^vybv  av'a- 
dXTJOrivai,  literally,  "to  be  thrown  under  the  beam.'" 
2.  The  two  scales,  called  in  Greek  ruXavra'  and 
nXdanyye,'  and  in  Latin  lances.^"  (Vid.  Lanx.) 
Hence  the  verb  ra^avrevu  is  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  aradfido  and  to  the  Latin  libra,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air."  The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  (ligula, 
fiv/ia),  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woodcut.) 
Specimens  of  bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  other  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  also  of  the  steelyard  (vid.  Stateea), 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  libra. 
The  woodcut  to  the  article  Catena  shows  some  of 
the  chains  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  beam.  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance 
is  also  introduced  emblematically  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Cicero'"  mentions  the  balance  of  Critola- 
us,  in  which  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  exter- 
nal things  into  the  other,  and  the  first  was  found  to 
outweigh  the  second,  though  it  included  both  earth 


1.  (Bocki,  Publ.  Ecoa.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  48.)— 2.  (Meyer 
and  Sohom.,  Att.  Proc,  p.  473,  &c.— Petit.,  Legrg-.  Alt.,  ii  ,  S  p 
261.— Compare  Plato,  De  Leg-.,  xi.,  p.  915.)— 3,  (De  Nicostr. 
hiEred.,  c.  9.— Rhetor,  ad  Alex.,  i.,  16.— Compare  Bunseii  De 
Jnr.  hsrcd.  Ath.,  p.  51,)  — 4.  (Orat.,  xixvi.,  p.  448,  B.)— 5 
(Dor.,  iii.,  3,  4  5.)— 6.  (ap.  Athen.,  ri.,  p.  271.)— 7,  (jElian  V 
II.,  I.,  6.)-8.  (Horn.,  n.,  Yiii.,  69.— Id.  ib.,  xii.,  433.— Id.  ib ' 
V''  cniT  n  'h'  .=''='•'  223.-  Id.  ib.,  xxii.,  209.-Aristoph.^ 
Ran.,  809.)— 9.  (Anstoph.,  Ran.,  1425.)— 10.  (Virg.,  Xn  xsi 
725.— Pers.,  iv  lO.-Cic,  Acad.,  iv.,  12.)— 11.  (PhJosttat.  Jnn^ 
Imag.,  6.— Welcker,  ad  loc.)— 12.  (Tusc,  t.,  17.) 
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and  sea.  In  Egyptian  paintings  the  balance  is  often 
introduced  for  the  salce  of  exhibiting  the  mode  of 
comparing  together  the  amount  of  a  deceased  man's 
merits  and  of  his  defects.    The  annexed  woodcut 


IS  taken  from  a  beautiful  bronze  patera,  representing 
Mercury  and  Apollo  engaged  in  exploring  the  fates 
of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  by  weighing  the  attendant 
genius  of  the  one  against  that  of  the  other.'  A  bal- 
ance is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  Ro- 
man imperial  coins ;  and,  to  indicate  more  distinctly 
its  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by  a  female  in 
her  right  hand,  whde  she  supports  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left,  the  words  jecivitas  avgvsti  being  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  so  as  to  denote  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  emperors  dispensed  their 
bounty. 

The  constellation  libra  is  placed  in  the  zodiac  at 
the  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year  at 
which  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced." 

Tlie  mason's  or  carpenter's  level  was  called  Kira 
or  libella  (whence  the  English  name)  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.^ 
Hence  the  verb  libra  meant  to  level  as  well  as 
to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the  article  Circinus, 
which  is  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  libella  fabrilis 
having  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  line  and 
plummet  (perpendiculum)  depending  from  the  apex. 

LIBRA  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens  is 
as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey* 
and  Bockh."  This  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  keeping  to  their  standards  of  weights,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  weights 
are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which  this  careless- 
ness was  notoriously  greater  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calculating 
the  weight  of  the  libra,  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  by  most  modern  writers.  The 
As  will  not  help  us  in  this  calculation,  because  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  very  early 
diminished,  and  tbe  existing  specimens  differ  from 
each  other  very  greatly.  (Vid.  As.)  We  must, 
therefore,  look  only  to  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  coinage  81  denarii  went  to  the  pound. 
(Vid.  Denarius.)    The  pound,  then,  by  this  calcula- 


I.  (Winckelniann,  Mtm.  Inetl.,  133. — Millin,  Pcint.  de  Vases 
Ant.,  t.  i.,  pi.  19,  p.  39.)— 2.  (Vii|f.,  Georg.,  i.,  208.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xviii.,  25.— Schol.  iii  Aral.,  89.)— 3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust., 
i.,  6.— Columella,  iii.,  13.— Plm.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  22.)— 4.  (An- 
Riont  Weights,  A-c,  ii.,  tf  3.)— 5.  (Mctrolug.  Untorsuch.,  p  170.) 
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tion,  would  contain  5040  grains.  Again,  the  aura 
of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in  weight  to 
a  scTupulum  and  its  multiples.  ( Vid.  Aijrum.)  Now 
the  scrupulum  was  the  288th  part  of  the  pounO 
(vid.  Uncia),  and  the  average  of  the  scrupular  aurej 
has  been  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  17^  grains 
Hence  the  pound  would  be  288 x  17^^5040  grains, 
as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined  were,  according 
to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and,  therefore,  if  the  above 
calculation  be  right,  =126  grains ;  and  we  do  find 
many  of  this  weight.  But,  well  as  these  results 
hang  together,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  truth ; 
for,  besides  the  uncertainty  which  always  attends 
the  process  of  calculating  a  larger  quantity  from  a 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  a  smal! 
error,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
isting coins  do  not  come  up  to  their  nominal  weight, 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint 
to  make  money  below  weight'  (compare  As,  Aoeubj, 
Denarius),  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any  extant 
coins  belonged  to  the  very  earliest  coinage,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  that  they  may  not  have  been 
depreciated.  In  fact,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
the  denarius  extant  which  weigh  more  than  the 
above  average  of  60  grains.  It-is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  the  weight  of  5040  graihs,  obtained  from 
this  source,  is  too  little. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is  from 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  weights  and  meas- 
ures. The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in  this  in- 
quiry are  the  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  and  the  con- 
gius.  The  dolid  contents  of  the  amphora  were 
equal  to  a  cube  of  which  the  side  was  one  Roman 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  contained  was  80 
pounds.  Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot  independently,  it  will  give  us  the 
solid  contents  of  the  amphora,  from  which  we  can 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  But  it 
may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congius  of  Ves- 
pasian, which  holds  10  Roman  pounds,  and  was 
found  by  Dr.  H.i -e  (in  1721)  to  contain  520.37-69 
grains  troy  oi  u^stilled  water.  {Vid.  Congids.) 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  5203769  grains  troy, 
or  very  nearly  5204  grains  ^11  j  ounces  and  60  45 
grains.  By  another  experiment  (in  1680),  Auzout 
found  the  congius  to  contain  51463-2  grains  troy. 
This  would  make  the  pound  5146-32  grains  troy, 
which  is  only  57-449  grains  less  than  before.  Hus- 
sey ponsiders  that  Dr.  Hase's  experiment  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  Auzout's,  as  being  more  re- 
cent. The  difference  may  be  partly  owing  to  an- 
other cause,  which  throws  doubt  on  the  whole 
calculation.  The  interior  surface  of  the  congius 
may  have  been  injured  by  time  and  other  causes, 
and  its  capacity  therefore  increased.  \Vurm  as- 
serts this  as  a  fact."  Again,  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  employed  in  the  experiment,  its  temperature, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  all  influence 
the  result,  and  the  error  from  these  sources  must 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the 
congius,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents. 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  small,  and  therefore 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  5204  grains  troy,  as  ob- 
tained from  this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound. 
This  result  very  little  exceeds  that  obtained  from 
the  coins  ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  give 
too  small  a  weight,  the  excess  may  be  viewed  rath- 
er as  a  correction  than  a  contradiction.  For  it 
gives  as  the.  weight  of  the  denarius  of  84  to  the 
pound  nearly  62  grains,  and  many  denarii  weigh  as 
much,  or  even  more.  The  scruple  would  be  18  01 
grains,  wnich  only  exceeds  the  average  of  extant 
specimens  by  about  half  a  grain.'    Wurm,  who  de- 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxiii.,  13, 46.)— 2.  (De  Pond.,  &c.,  p.  78.)- 
[  3.  ( Vid.  Hussey,  Ancient  Weights,  &c.,  chap,  ix.) 
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pens  solely  on  the  coins,  makes  it  5053-635  grains 
troy,'  and  Bockh  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result." 
The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  coin  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight.  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions 
of  the  pound,  with  their  value  in  ounces  and  grains, 
avoirdupois  weight : 

Uuciae.     Oz.  Gn. 

As  or  Libra 12     11|      60-  45 

Deunx 11     10}      64-  54 

Dextans  or  Decuncis    .    .     10      9i      38-  50 

Dodrans 9      8i       42-57 

BesorBessis      ....       8     .7|       76-75 

Septunx 7      6J      80-88 

Semis  or  Semissis    ...      6      5|      84-  95 

Quincunx 5      U      89-  05 

Triens 4      3i      93-  14 

Quadrans  or  Teruncius     .      3      21      97-21 

Sextans 2       li     101-  29 

Sescuncia  or  Sescunx  1^    li     103-624 

Uncia 1       OJ     105-  36 

or  433  666 
The  divisions  of  the  ounce  are  given  under  Un- 
ci*.   Where  the  word  pondo,  or  its  abbreviations  p. 
or  POND.,  occur  with  a  simple  number,  the  weight 
understood  is  the  libra. 

The  name  libra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (uncia)  by 
lines  marked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oil." 

LIBRA'RII,  the  name  of  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
scribee  publici,  who  were  freemen  (vid.  Scribe), 
and  also  from  the  booksellers  (mrf.  BiBLiopoLi),  to 
both  of  whom  this  name  was  also  applied.  The 
slaves  to  whom  the  name  of  librarii  was  given  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1 .  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying  books, 
called  scriptores  librarii  by  Horace.*  These  librarii 
were  also  called  in  later  times  antiquarii.^  Isiodore" 
says  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and  new  books, 
while  the  antiquarii  copied  only  old  books.  Bec- 
ker,' however,  thinks  that,  when  the  cursive  charac- 
ter came  into  general  use,  the  name  of  antiquarii 
was  applied  to  the  copyists  who  transcribed  books 
in  the  old  uncial  character.  The  name  of  librarii 
was  also  given  to  those  who  bound  books,"  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  Librarii  a  studiis  were  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters,  when  studying,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  books,  &c.'  To  this  class  the  nolarii, 
or  short-hand  writers,  belonged,  who  could  write 
down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters  dictated  to 
them." 

3.  Librarii  ab  epistolis,  whose  principal  duty  was 
to  write  letters  from  their  masters'  dictation."  To 
this  class  belonged  the  slaves  called  ad  manum,  a 
manu,  or  amanuenses.     ( Vid.  Amanuensis.) 

LIBRA'TOR  is,  in  general,  a  person  who  exam- 
ines things  by  a  Lieha  ;  but  the  name  was,  in  par- 
ticular, applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  Librator  aqua,  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquaeducts,  sew- 
ers, and  other  structures  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He  examin- 
ed by  a  hydrostatic  balance  {libra  aquaria)  the  rela- 
tive heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
water  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at  Rome 
made  this  occupation  their  business,  and  were  en- 

I.  (DePond.,  (fee,  p.  16.)— 2.  (Metrolo^.  Untersuch.,  I)  9.)  — 
3.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  c.  38.— Galen,  De  Comp.  Med.  Gen.,  i.,  17  ■  yi 
rr'?"'',-^^'"-"-'  "•■  59-61 0-^.  (Ep.  ad  Pis.,  354.)-5.  (Cod! 
12,  tit.  19,  s.  10.— Cod.  Theod.,  4,  tit.  8,  a.  2.— Isid.,  Ori=-    vi 
^^\1~Pa  '1;  "■}"''■  (Gallus,  i.,  p.  164.)— 8.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  fv.'  4.') 
—9.  (Orelli,  Inset.,  719.  —  Suet.,  Cland.,  28.  —  Cic.  ad  Fam 
JTi.,21.)  — 10.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  5.— Martial,  livr.,  208.)  — 11 
(Otem,  laser.,  2437,  2997.  &c.— Becker,  GaUns,  i.,  p.  180.) 


gaged  under  the  euratores  aquarum,  though  architeclj 
were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as  libratores." 
2.  Libratores  in  the  armies  were  probably  soldiers 
who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  with  their  own 
hands  (librando)  lances  or  spears  against  them." 
Lipsius'  thinks  that  the  libratores  were  men  who 
threw  darts  or  stones  against  the  enemy  by  means 
of  machines,  tormenta.*  .But  this  supposition  can 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authority.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic,  libratores  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  armies. 

LI'BRIPENS.     (Vid.  Mancipatio.) 

LIBURNA,  LIBU'RNICA  (Atdvpvk,  \i6vpvov), 
commonly  a  bireme  with  the  mast  amidship,  as  ap- 
pears from  Lucian,"  but  not  unfrequently  of  larger 
bulk,  as  may  be  inferred  from  comparing  Florus,  iv., 
2,  with  Suetonius,  Octav.,  17,  from  which  passages 
we  learn  that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  at  Actium  con- 
sisted of  vessels  from  the  trieres,  the  lowest  line 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  hexeres,  and  that  the  ships 
were  Liburnios.  Horace'  alludes  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  ships  of  Antony  compared  with  these 
Liburnicae.  From  the  description  of  them  by  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,'  they  appear  to  have  been 
originally  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  Indian 
boats,  literally  sewn  together,  which  are  now  used 
to  cross  the  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  Liburni 
stitched  the  planks  of  their  boats  together  probably 
only  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  shape,  as  is  stUl 
the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny'  informs  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  vessels  were  constructed 
was  pine  timber,  as  clear  from  resin  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  piratical  habits  of  the  Illyrian  nation, 
from  whose  ships  the  Romans  affixed  this  term  to 
their  own,  are  described  by  Appian,'  who  also  con- 
firms Lucian  in  the  statement  that  they  were  com- 
monly hiremes.  From  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
these  vessels,  tlie  Liburnum  or  litter  derives  its 
name.  Its  convenience  is  well  described  by  Juve- 
nal,'" though  some  commentators  think  that  this 
passage  refers  to  Liburnian  slaves  who  carried  the 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  the  beak  of  these  ships, 
which  was  probably  of  also  great  weight  (Biickh 
conjectures  in  the  trieres  of  nearly  four  talents),  is 
clearly  indicated  by  Pliny."  The  same  writer  also 
informs  us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  ofl^r  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  Navis  Rostrata  and  Liburnica  were 
the  same.'" 

The  term  Libuma  became  incorporated  into  the 
Latin  tongue  simply  from  the  assistance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  Liburni  as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  From  this  period,  experience 
having  shown  their  efficiency,  this  class  of  vessels 
became  generally  adopted  by  the  Romans."  In  a 
similar  manner,  many  naval  terms,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  a  foreign  construction,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  language  from  the  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felucca, 
frigate,  &c.  After  the  period  of  the  naturalization 
of  the  word  in  the  Latin  language,  it  lost  its  local 
and  particular  force,  and  became  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS.     {Vid.  Pes.) 

♦LICHEN  {Xeixnv),  the  Lichen.  "The  Lichen 
of  Pliny,"  observes  Adams,  "would  appear  to  be 
different  from  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  former  is 
the  Marchantia  ccmica,  L.  The  other  is  not  so  easi- 
ly determined.     Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Fdtigera 


1.  (P!in.,Epist.,r.,50.— Frontin..De  Aqnsd.,  lOS.-Compare 
Jli  f^l"!;-'  "-•-"  S?"-  \\^\  ^b  '■  '•'  -2-  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  in 
ui-r-;        J!,^"^-',^?-";;;'''  '''"'  ""^^  passages  some  MSS.  haye 

hbntores  '')-3.  (ad  Tact.,  Ann.,  1.  c.',-4r  ( Compare  liis  Poli- 
orcet.,  IT.  3.)-5.  (Vol.  v.,  p.  262,  ed.  Bip.)-6.  (Epod.,  1.,  1  )- 
J- ■"'Ji'n\'-'rr^-,iP-.?'-.  ^".,  17.  -».  (De  Bell.'  Illyr-.   3 .)-10 
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tanina,  sive  Aphlhosa,  Hoffm.  The  7i.cixf,vec  lirimv, 
described  in  the  M.M.  of  the  ancients,  were  the 
well-known  callosities  which  form  at  the  knees  of 
horses,  called  spavins  in  English,  and  I'eparvin  in 
French.  The  term  Xctxijv  was  also  applied  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  allied  to  leprosy." 
LICI'NI^  ROGATIO'NES.     (Vid.  Rogationes 

LiCIXIjE.) 

LECTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Roman  magistrates.  The  number  which  wait- 
ed on  the  different  magistrates  is  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle Fascks. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.'  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  Gellius'  connects  it  with 
the  verb  ligare,  because  the  lictors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  were  pun- 
ished. The  lictors  went  before  the  magistrates  one 
by  one  in  a  line  ;  he  who  went  last  or  next  to  the 
magistrate  was  called  proximus  lictor,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  gave  his  commands ;'  and,  as  this  lictor 
was  always  the  principal  one,  we  also  find  him  call- 
ed primus  lictor*  which  expression  some  modern 
writers  have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
ictor  who  went  first. 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishmeiit  on  those  who 
were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citizens  ;'  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  punished 
by  the  carnifex  ;  and  they  also,  probably,  had  to  as- 
sist in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civil  suit.  The  lictors  also  command- 
ed [animadverterunt)  persons  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis- 
mounting from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head, 
standing  out  of  the  way,  &c.' 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs,' 
but  afterward  appear  to  have  been  generally  freed- 
men,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  at- 
tended* 

Lictors  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
gistrates who  had  the  imperium.  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors,'  nor  several 
of  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic- 
tors were  granted  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  the 
triumvirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
a  lictor  whenever  she  went  out,'"  and  the  honour  of 
one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted  to  the  wives 
and  other  female  members  of  the  imperial  family." 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Lictores  Cu- 
riaii,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae  to 
the  comitia  curiata  ;  and  when  these  meetings  be- 
came little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages  were 
represented  by  the  thirty  lictors." 

LIGO  (A'/(E^ln  or  liuKtl'/.a)  was  a  hatchet  formed 
either  of  one  troad  iron  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongs, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  husbandmen  to  clear 
the  fields  from  weeds."  The  ligo  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clods." 

LrGUL.\,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining one  fourth  of  the  Cyathos,  and  therefore 
equal  to  0206  of  a  pint  English." 

♦LIGUSTRU.M,  a  plant  about  which  considera- 
ble uncertainty  prevails.  It  is  commonly,  howev- 
er, regarded  as  the  Pnvet.     Virgil  mentions  it  in 


1.  (Liv.,  i.,  8.)— 2.  (xii.,  3.)— 3.  (Lit.,  xiit.,  41.— Sail.,  Jua;., 
12.— Cic.  in  Voir.,  2,  Art.  v.,  54. —Do  Div.,  i.,  28.— Orelli,  In- 
scr.,  3218.)— ».  (Cir-..  aJ  Quint.  Fr.ilr.,  i.,  1,^7.)— 5.  (I.iv.,  ii., 
5.— IJ.,viii.,  ".)— 0.  (Liv.,icxi7.,  41.— Son.,  Ep.,  04.)— 7.  (Liv., 
ii.,  55.)— 8.  (Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  27.)— 9.  (Pint..  Qutest. 
Bom.,  81.)— 10.  (Dion  CaM.,  ilvii.,  19.)  — 11.  (Tacit.,  Ami.,  i., 
14.— Id.  ih.,  xiii..  2.)— 12.  (Gcll.,  xv.,  27.- Cic,  Agr.,  ii.,  12.— 
Orclli,  Inscr.,  2170,  2932,  3240.)— 13,  (Olid,  Ev  Pout.,  i.,  8,  59. 
—Mart.,  iv.,  64.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  5H9.— Colum.,  x.,  89.)  —  14. 
(Ilor.,  Curm.,  iii.,  (3,  38.— Epist.,  i.,  14,  27.— Ovid,  Am.,  iii.,  10, 
31.  —  (Compare  Dickson,  on  the  Hushandry  of  the  AnciGnt.a,  i., 
p.  415.)— 15.  (Columella,  R.  R.,  iii.,  21.) 
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one  of  bis  Eclogues,  but  all  that  can  be  gathered 
from  what  he  says  of  it  is,  that  the  flowers  are 
white  and  of  no  value.  "  Pliny,"  observes  Martyn, 
"  says  it  is  a  tree,  for  in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  12th 
book,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  cypros  of  Egypt, 
he  uses  the  following  words :  '  Quidam  banc  esse 
dicunt  arhorem  quae  in  Italia  Ligustrum  vocatur.' 
Thus,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  24th 
book,  'Ligustrum  eadem  arbor  est  qua;  in  Oriente 
cypres.'  If  the  ligustrum  of  Pliny  was  that  which 
is  now  commonly  known  by  that  name,  by  us  call- 
ed privet  or  primprint,  and  by  the  Italians  guistrico, 
which  seems  a  corruption  of  ligustrum,  then  he  was 
mistaken  in  affirming  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
cypros  of  Egypt,  which  is  the  elhanne  or  alcanna. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Dioscorides, 
says  that  Servius,  among  others,  took  the  ligustrum 
to  be  that  sort  of  convolvulus  which  we  call  great 
bindweed.  Where  Matthiolus  found  this  opinion  of 
Servius  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  made  use  of  some 
copy  very  different  from  those  which  we  now  have. 
"We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Servius  than  that 
the  ligustrum  is  a  very  white  but  contemptible  flow- 
er. Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great 
bindweed  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  accounted  the 
ligustrum  of  Virgil,  on  account  of  its  name  being 
derived  from  'binding'  (a  ligando),  from  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  flower,  and  from  its  being,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contemptible  weed.  We  may  also, 
with  good  reason,  suspect  that  our  privet  is  not  the 
plant  intended,  because  the  flowers  are  not  fair 
enough,  and  yet  are  too  sweet  to  be  rejected  with 
contempt.  But  it  weighs  something  on  the  other 
side,  that  Pliny  has  called  the  ligustrum  a  tree  in 
two  different  places.  In  conformity,  therefore,  vrith 
the  most  common  opinion,  I  have  translated  the 
term  ligustrum  by  '  privet ;'  but  if  any  one  would 
change  it  for  '  bindweed,'  I  shall  not  greatly  contend 
with  him.'" 

*LIGUSTTCUM  (.AiyvouKov).  "Woodvillc 
agrees  with  the  earlier  commentators  on  Dioscori- 
des and  Galen,  in  referring  this  to  the  well-known 
plant,  the  Lizusticum  Lcvtsticum,  or  common  LoF- 
age ;  but  this  opinion  is  questioned  by  Alston 
Sprengel,  also,  is  not  quite  satisfied,  and  rather  in 
clines  to  the  Laserpilium  Siler.  Apicius  recom- 
mends it  frequently  as  a  condiment.'" 

*LIL'IL'M  (Kpivov),  the  Lily,  or  Lilium  candidum, 
L.  The  Persian  term  laleh,  which  is  a  name  for 
all  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  especially  for  the  tulip 
(of  which  last  the  ancients  knew  nothing),  has  pass- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  into  the  family  of  Xorthem 
languages,  under  the  forms  of  "lily,"  "liUe,"  &c., 
and  on  the  other  into  the  Greek  and  Latin,  for  ^t- 
piov  and  lilium  only  differ  by  a  very  usual  change 
of  letters.  (Vid.  Lirium.)  "We  need  have  no 
hesitation,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  determining  the 
common  Kpivov  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  Lil- 
ium candidum,  L.  Dioscorides  describes  another 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Sprengel  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  set  down  as  the  Lilium  martagon 
or  L.  Chalcedonicum.'" 

LI.MA,  a  File,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  modern  times  * 

LI.MBUS  (Trapv(ltfi),  the  border  of  a  tunic'  or  a 
scarf  This  ornament,  when  displayed  upon  the 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  Cyclas  and 
Instita,'  but  much  less  expensive,  more  common 
and  more  simple.     It  was  generally  woven  in  the 


1.  (Martyn  ad  Virf.,  Eclo?.,  ii.,  18.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  in.,  51.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Fee,  Flore  do  Virple,  p.  liivi"-— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  Xtipi.v.)— 4.  (Pliu.,  H.  N.,  rxivu.,  »,  ii. 
—Id.  ib.,  IX.,  35,  54.— Id.ib.,xxviii.,9,41.— Plaut.,MenKch^I., 
i.,  9.)— 5.  (Cunpous,  De  Laud.  Just,  ii.,  117.)— 6.  (Virf.,  aSn., 
iv.,  137.— Serv.  lil  \oc.)—l.  (Senr.  in  Vug.,  .Sn.,  ii.,  616  1 
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«ame  piece  with  the  entire  garment  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white  ground  ; 
in  other  instances  it  resembled  fohage,'  or  the  scrolls 
and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture.  A  very 
elegant  effect  was  produced  by  bands  of  gold  thread 
interwoven  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  purple,"  and  called 
Xitpoi  or  leria.^  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  was  arrayed 
in  this  manner  (xpvcoTrapii^oif  dAOTpyiui*).  Vir- 
gil' mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold,  the  border 
of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  meander.  In 
illustration  of  this  account,  examples  of  both  the 
single  and  the  double  meander  are  introduced  at  the 
UT  of  the  annexed  woodcut.    The  other  eight  spe- 
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cnnens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show  some  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  this  ornament,  which  present 
themselves  on  Etruscan  vases  and  other  works  of 
ancient  art.  The  effect  of  the  limbus  as  a  part  of 
the  dress  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages  27,  f ' 
188,  208,  225,  314. 

The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to  the 
female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in 
other  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress  of  men 
likewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.'  Probably  the  limbolarii  mentioned 
by  Plautus'  were  persons  employed  in  making  bands 
of  this  description. 

LIMEN.     ( Vii.  Janda,  p.  524.) 

LIMES.     (Vii.  Aghimensokes.) 

LIMIT A'TIO.     {Vii.  Ageimensoees.) 

LI'NEA,  iim.  LINE'OLA,  a  linen  thread  or  string 
(from  linum,  flax),  a  line.'  A  string  smeared  with 
raddle  (rubrica,  n'lkTof)  and  drawn  tight,  was  used 
by  carpenters  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
mark  upon  boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  &c.' 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  ardd/iT};  axpiBEc-fpnf,  mean- 
ing "more  exact  than  rectitude  itself'""  Since  the 
string  made  no  mark  unless  coloured,  the  pursuit  of 
an  object  without  discrimination  and  distinctness  of 
purpose  was  called  using  the  linca  alba,  or  ^evkti 
(TTa9|H7/."  The  cup  or  box  used  to  hold  the  raddle 
was  called  piArelov.^' 

By  an  extension  of  the  signification,  any  straight 
mark  (ypajijai),  however  produced,  was  called 
Zinea;"  and  hence  the  same  terms,  both  in  Latin 
»nd  Greek  (lima,  ypa/ifiri),  were  applied  to  a  mathe- 
matical line.'*  Hence,  also,  a  narrow  boundary  of 
any  kind  was  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  especial- 
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ly  the  boundary  of  human  life,'  and  the  boundary 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  combatants  started 
or  at  which  they  stopped."  . 

Linea  also  meant  a  fishing-line ;  the  Ime  used  m 
sounding  {vid.  Catapieatek)  ;  that  employed  m  ag- 
riculture and  gardening ;'  and  a  measurmg-lme. 

*LINOSPARTUM  (?i.ivd(7mpTov),  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Lygeum  spartum.  Sprengel  holdp 
that  it  is  either  this  or  the  Stipa  terracissima.^ 

*LINOSPERMUM  (Xivoamp/iov),  Linseed,  nsef 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  Materia  Medical 

LINTER,  a  boat  similar  to  the  fiovb^vla  nlola, 
used,  according  to  Pliny,'  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  ancient  British  boat,  at  present  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Museum,  formed  of  one  tree,  gives  an 
excellent  exemplification  of  the  rudest  form  of  the 
linter.  Pliny'  tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  boats 
of  this  description  that  held  thirty  men,  and  the 
British  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carry 
nearly  this  complement.  The  passage  in  Tacitus' 
is  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any  authority  for  a 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  this 
term.  In  Ovid'"  it  is  applied  to  Charon's  bark, 
which  was  obviously  worked  by  a  single  man. 
Caesar  separates  the  linter  from  the  navis,"  and 
also  represents  the  former  as  one  remove,  in  early 
boat-building,  from  the  ratis  or  raft."  In  another 
passage"  he  classes  them  with  the  scaphse.  Tibul- 
lus'*  represents  them  to  have  been  of  hght  draught 
of  water,  like  our  wherries. 

"  Et  qua  Velabri  regio  palet  ire  solebal 
Exiguus  pulsaper  vada  linter  aqua." 

Ausonius"  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  classes  them  with  the  other  light 
boats."  Horace"  describes  the  linter  as  a  towboat 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  differs  from  the 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  Propertius,"  who  distinguishe* 
between  the  swift  linter  and  the  slow  ratio  or  tow- 
boat. 

"  Et  Tnodc  ta'.A  celcres  mireris  currere  lintrcs 
Et  modo  tarn  tardas  funibus  ire  rates." 

These  passages  give  a  twofold  sense  to  linter  or 
wherry  and  towboat. 

The  name  linter  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  ol 
tub  or  trough  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
was  used  by  country  people  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveying  and  pressing  the  grapes." 

*LINDM  (Uvov),  the  Linum  usitatissimum,  or 
common  Flax.  "  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil," 
observes  Martyn,  "  that  flax  bums  or  impoverishes 
the  soil.  Columella  says  it  is  so  exceedingly  nox- 
ious that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  unless  you  have  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage  from  it.  '  Lini  semen, 
nisi  magnus  est  ejus  in  ea  regione  quam  colts  proven- 
tus,  et  pretium  proritat,  serendum  non  est ;  agris  enim 
prtscipue  noxium  est.^ ""° 

*LINUM  VIVUM,  Asbestine  linen,  or  Unen  made 
out  of  Asbestos.     (Vid.  Amianthus,  Asbestos.) 

*LIPAR^US  LAPIS,  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  Hill  speaks  as  follows  :  "  The  Lipara  stone  is 
a  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  filbert, 
of  an  irregular  and  uncertain  shape,  and  porous, 
friable  constitution,  like  that  of  the  pumices,  but 
more  easily  crumbling  into  powder  between  the 
fingers  than  even  the  softest  kind  of  them.  The 
colour  is  generally  a  dusky  gray,  and  the  whole  ex- 


I.  (Tiig.,  Mtl.,  i.,  649.— Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  1S7.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Met. 
T.,  51.)  -3.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  483.)-4.  (Plutarch, 
DeDietr.,41.)— 5.  (JEn.,  v.,  251.)— 6.  (Stat.,  Tlieb.,vi.,  307.— Id., 
Achill.,  ii.,  176.— Claud.,  De  Cons.  Mall.  Theod.,  118.)- 7.  (Au- 
lul.,  III.,  v.,  45.)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  23.— Col.,  De  Re 
Rnst.,  Tiii.,  II.)— 9.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  14.— Horn.,  II.,  xv., 
410.  — Od.,  v.,  245.— lb.,  xvii.,  341.  — Schol.  in  11.  co.)  —  10. 
(Exasm.,  ChJl.)— 11.  (Gell.,  N,  A.,  Praf.— Plato,  Char.,  p.  63, 
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temal  face  of  it  evidently  shows  that  it  has  suffered 
a  change  by  fire.'"  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  obsidian.' 

^LITHARGTRUS  (lLedf.-yvpoc),  Litharge.  "  The 
ancient  Litharge,  lilce  the  modem,  was  procured 
during  the  purScation  of  silver  from  the  lead  with 
which  it  was  usually  combined  in  its  natural  state. 
The  scoria  or  dross  which  is  formed  during  the 
process,  obtains  the  name  of  Litharge.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  chemistry,  it  is  called  the  semi- 
vitrified  protoxyde  of  lead."' 

*LITHOSPERMUM  (XiBoampfiov),  the  Litkosper- 
mum  officinale,  or  Gromwell.* 

LITHOSTRO'TA.    ( Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  620.) 

LITIS  CONTESTA'TIO.  "  Contestari"  is  when 
each  party  to  a  suit. {uterqu-e  reus)  says,  "Testes 
estote."  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit  {adversarii) 
are  said  contestari  litem,  because,  when  the  judici- 
um is  arranged  (ordinato  judicio),  each  party  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  "  Testes  estote."*  The  Litis 
Contestatio  was  therefore  so  called  because  per- 
sons were  called  on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to 
"  bear  witness,"  "  to  be  witnesses."  It  is  not  here 
said  what  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  words  contes- 
tatio and  testatio  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  pas- 
sages,' that  this  contestatio  was  the  formal  termi- 
nation of  certain  acts,  of  which  the  persons  called 
to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  future  time  to  bear 
record.  Accordingly,  the  contestatio,  spoken  of  in 
the  passage  of  Festus,  must  refer  to  the  words  or- 
dinato judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole  business  that 
has  taken  plaoe  in  jure,  and  which  is  now  comple- 
ted. This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  considerations. 

When  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  pro- 
cedure consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and  plead- 
ings. The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case  after 
the  introduction  of  the  formulae,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  before  the  magistratus,  or  in  jure, 
and  that  before  the  judex,  or  in  judicio.  That  be- 
fore the  magistratus  consisted  of  acts  and  words 
by  the  parties  and  by  the  magistrafTis,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  future  proceedings  in  judicio.  When 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  judex,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  of  aU  the 
proceedings  in  jure ;  this  was  effected  in  later 
times  by  the  formula,  a  written  instrument  under 
the  authority  of  the  praetor,  which  contained  the 
result  of  all  the  transactions  in  jure  in  the  form  of 
instructions  for  the  judex.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  written  instructions  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  legis  actiones,  and  this 
must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some  other 
way.  The  Litis  Contestatio,  then,  may  be  thus 
explained :  the  whole  proceedings  in  jure  took 
place  before  witnesses,  and  the  contestatio  was  the 
conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  it  was  the 
act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on  the  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  before  the  judex  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared, to  some  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  recorder  and  recording  in  English  la\v.' 

When  the  formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears ro  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  class- 
ical jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contesta- 
tio and  Lis  Contestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Pan- 


1.  (Hill  ad  Theophiail.,  Do  Lapid.,  c.  25.)— 2.  (Anc.  Minen"!- 
ogy,  p.  132.) — 3.  (DioHcor..  v.,  102. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 4. 
(Dioscor.,  iii.,  148.)— 5.  (Fostus,  s.  v.  Contestari.)— 6.  (Dig.  28, 
til  1,8.20.  —  Ulp.,  Frug.,  XI.,  t.  9.)  —  7.  (Peuuy  Cyclopitdia, 
•It.  Recorder.) 
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dect,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completiov  jf  (he 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrases  Ante  litem  contestatam,  Post  litem  eontes- 
tatam.'  As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  originally 
and  properly  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  in 
jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  after  this  form 
had  faUen  into  disuse,  the  name  should  still  be  re- 
tained to  express  the  conclusion  of  such  proceed- 
ings. When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestari  occur» 
in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties  termi- 
nate the  procedure  in  jure,  and  so  prepare  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used  because  the 
words  "  Testes  estote"  were  uttered  by  the  parties 
after  the  judicium  ordinatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  "  Testes  estote"  which 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  Litis  Contestatio  ;  but  this 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  Litis  Contestatio  prop- 
erly was.  Stm,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  is  derived 
from  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  it  may  be 
that  the  name  here  expresses  the  thing,  that  is, 
that  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  called  for  the 
reason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consist- 
ed in  the  Utigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses 
to  bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestatio,  in  the  time  of 
the  legis  actiones,  was  equivalent  to  the  whole 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  so 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  fell 
into  disuse  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  would 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
passing  of  the  jEbutia  lex  and  the  two  leges  Juhae, 
which  did  away  with  the  legis  actiones  except  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the  proper 
Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  legis  actio- 
nes which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  leges 
above  mentioned ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  existed  in 
the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his  well- 
written  treatise  "  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und 
Urtheil  nach  Classischem  Romischem  Recht,"  Zu- 
rich, 1827.  Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his 
work.  The  author  labours  particularly  to  show 
that  the  expression  Litis  Contestatio  always  refers 
to  the  proceedings  in  jure,  and  never  to  those  in 
judicio. 

LITRA,  a  Sicihan  silver  coin,  which  was  equal 
in  value  to  the  ^Eginetan  obol.  (Ftd.  Drachma.) 
Since  the  word  has  no  root  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  libra,' 
and  since  we  find  it  forming  part  of  an  uncial  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  {vid.  As,  Libra),  its  twelfth 
part  being  called  oyKta  (the  Roman  uncia),  and  six, 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts  be- 
ing denominated  respectively  fi/it7iLrpov,  -izcvroyKiov, 
TcTpa(,  rp«jr,  and  ifdf,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  having  brought  with  them  the  J2ginetan 
obol,  afterward  assimilated  their  system  of  coinage 
to  that  used  by  their  ItaUan  neighbours,  making 
their  obol  to  answer  to  the  libra,  under  the  name  of 
Xlrpa.  In  the  same  way,  a  Corinthian  stater  of  u.3 
obols  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  SeKoltrpov,  or  piece 
of  tenlitras.' 

The  cotyla,  used  for  measuring  oil,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  (vid.  Cotyla);  is  also  called  by  him 
filrpa.  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  form  of 
libra.     (Vid.  hiBnx,  sitb Jin.) 

♦LITRON.     (Vid.  Nitron.) 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  180  ;  iv.,  114.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  t.  Lues :  "  Alrpa 
enim  libra  e«t.")  —  3.  ( Aristot.  ap.  Pollux,  it.,  24,  173  ;  il.,  ^ 
80.— Miiller,  Dorians,  ui.,  10,  1)  12.) 


LOOATIO. 


LOGOGRAPHOI. 


LITUUS.  Miiller'  supposes  this  to  be  an  Etrus- 
can word  signifying  crooked.  In  the  Latin  writers 
It  is  used  to  denote, 

1.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven,  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  {templum),  into 
regions  {regiones) ;  the  number  of  these,  according 
to  the  Etruscan  disciphne,  being  sixteen,  according 
to  Roman  practice,  four."  Cicero=  describes  the 
Utuus  as  "  incuTvum  et  Imler  a  summo  injiexum  ba- 
cileum ;"  and  Livy*  as  "  baculum  sine  nodo  aduncum." 
It  is  very  frequently  exhibited  upon  works  of  art. 
The  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  following  illustra- 
tions is  from  a  most  ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan 
sculpture  in  the  possession  of  Inghirami,'  repre- 
senting an  augur ;  the  two  others  are  Roman  de- 
narii. 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at  the  extrem- 
ity.' It  differed  both  from  the  tuba  and  the  cornu,'' 
the  former  being  straight,  while  the  latter  was  bent 
round  into  a  spiral  shape.  Lydus'  calls  the  Utuus 
the  sacerdotal  trumpet  {UpaTiKj/v  aoKniyya),  and 
says  that  it  was  employed  by  Romulus  when  he 
proclaimed  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero'  asserts  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the  tuba  belonged 
to  infantry.  Its  tones  are  usually  characterized  as 
harsh  and  shrill  ^stridor  lituum  ;'■'  sonitus  acutos^^). 
The  following  representation  is  from  Fabretti. 


LIXJE.     (Vid.  Calones.) 

LOCA'TI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Lo- 

CATIO.) 

LOCA-TIO,  CONDU'CTIO.  This  contract  ex- 
ists when  a  certain  sum  of  money  (certa  merces)  is 
agreed  to  be  given  by  one  person  in  consideration 
of  certain  work  and  labour  to  be  done  by  another, 
or  in  consideration  of  such  other  person  allowing 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  re- 
turned. The  parties  to  such  a  contract  were  re- 
spectively the  locator  and  conductor.  The  rules 
as  to  locatio  and  conductio  were  similar  to  those 
which  concerned  buying  and  selling  (emtio  et  ven- 
ditio).  This  being  the  definition,  a  question  often 
arose  whether  the  contract  was  one  of  locatio  and 
conductio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted  wheth- 
er the  contract  was  locatio  and  conductio  or  em- 


1.  (Die  Etrusker,  iv.,  1,5.)— 2.  (Muller,  iii.,  6,  I.  — Cic.,De 
Uiv.,  11.,  18.)— 3.  (De  Div.,  i.,  7.)— 4.  (i.,  18.)— 5.  (Monumenti 
Etruschi,  torn,  vi.,  tay.  P.  5,  1.)— 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Gell.,  v.,  8  ) 
-r.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  i.,  17.— Lucan,  i.,  237.)— 8.  (De  Meoa., 
IV.,  50.)— 9.  (ad  Herat.,  Carm.,  I.,  i.,  23.)— 10.  (Lucan,  i.,  237.) 
—11.  (Ennius  ap.  Fest.,  s.  v.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  228,  liC.—Vid. 
MB'Ier.Die  Etrusker,  iv.,  1,  5.) 


tic  and  venditio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  was 
let  (locata)  forever,  as  was  done  with  lards  belong- 
ing to  municipia,  which  were  let  on  the  condition 
that,  so  long  as  the  rent  {vectigal)  was  paid,  neither 
the  conductor  nor  his  heirs  could  be  turned  out  of 
the  land  ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio. 
( Vid.  Emphyteusis.)  Other  questions  of  a  like  kind 
are  proposed  by  Gains." 

The  locator  had  his  action  for  the  merces  and 
the  restitution  of  the  thing,  and  generally  in  respect 
of  all  matters  that  formed  a  part  of  the  contract 
(lex  locationis).  The  conductor  also  had  his  action 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing ;  and  if  the  matter 
was  something  to  be  done  (operce),  there  was  an  ao^ 
tio  ex  conducto,  and  generally  there  was  an  action 
in  respect  of  all  things  that  formed  part  of  the  con- 
ductio (lex  conductionis"). 

LOCHUS.     (Vid.  Aemv,  Gheek,  p.  98,  99, 100.) 

LO'CULUS.     (Vid.  Funds,  p.  460.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODI'CULA  ((jayiov),  a  smaU  Shag- 
gy blanket.^  Sometimes  two  lodices  sewed  to- 
gether were  used  as  the  coverlet  of  a  bed.*  The 
Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrapped  himself 
in  a  blanket  of  this  description  on  account  of  its 
warmth.'  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  (ancilla  lo- 
dic'dam  in  pammento  diligenter  extendit').  The  Ro- 
mans obtained  these  blankets  from  Verona.'  The 
lodix  was  nearly,  if  not  ciltogether,  the  same  as  the 
sagulum  worn  by  the  Germans.'     (Vid.  Sagum.) 

LOGISTAI.     (Vid.  EuTavKE.) 

LOGO'GRAPHOI  (/loyoypd^ot)  is  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of  persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides'  applies  the  name 
logographer  to  all  historians  previous  to  himself 
and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  number. 
The  lonians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  culti- 
vated history  ;  and  the  first  logographer,  who  lived 
about  Olym.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native  of  Mdetus, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  his  native 
city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  the  logogra- 
phers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that  they  seem  tc 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  read- 
ers than  at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge. 
They  described  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cycUc  poets. 
The  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  their  predeces- 
sors were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  derived 
from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in 
form,  a  connected  history.'" 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  oi 
pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in  waul 
of  them.  These  persons  were  called  TioyoTroioi  as 
well  as  hyyo-ypaifio!..  Antiphon,  the  orator,  wafj  the 
first  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  toward.i  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war."  After  this  time, 
the  custom  of  making  and  selling  speeches  became 
very  general ;  and  though  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  highly  thought  of,  and  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  sophists,' =  yet  we  find  that  orators  of 
great  merit  did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote 
for  others  numerous  Myov;  elc:  SixaaT^pm  re  xal 
^oiiAof  Km  TTpoQ  iKK?,7iatai  eiderov;,  and,  besides,  nav 
rjyvpacoi;,  spuriKovi,  and  iTriaroAiKOV}." 


1.  (iU.,  142-147.)— 2.  (Dig-.  19,  tit.  2.)  — 3.  (Jut.,  vii  66)— 
.4.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  148.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,e3.)— 6.  (Petron  s'at 
20.)— 7.  (Mart.,  liv.,  152.)— 8.  (Tac,  Germ.,  6.)— 9  (i  'ai  )-l! 
10.  (ThirwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  127,  <Ssc.— Miilier'Hist  of 
Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  206,  cfcc— Wachsmutli,  Hellen.  Alterth  ii  '  2 
p.  443,  ic.)-ll.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  832,  ed  Fra,i?-. 
Aristot.,  Rhet.,i.,  33.)— 12.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Le?  u  417 
420.-Plat.,  Phsedr.,  p.  257,  C.-Auaxim.,  Rliet.,  xxifi.,  22  au^i 
24.— Compare  Plat.,  Euthyd.,  p.  272,  A. ;  289,  D. ;  305,  A.)— IS 
(Dionys.  Hal.,  Lys.,  p.  82,  ed.  Sylbuig.— Compare  Meier  atj 
Schom.,  Att.  rrtw.,  p.  707.) 
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LOllICA. 


LORICA. 


AOIAOPJAS  AIKH.  (Vid.  KAKHl'OPIAS  AIKH.) 

*LOLIUM,  Darnel,  a  common  weed  in  cornfields. 
Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  infelix} 

LONCHE  (Uyxri).     (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

♦LONCHI'TIS  {Ao>';(;irir),  a  plant,  a  kind  of  Fern. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species,  the  first  of  which 
Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  make  to  be  the  Serapius 
lingua.  The  other,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the 
Aspidium  Lonchitis,  Sw.^ 

LO'PE  (lam;),  LOPOS  (Auttoj-),  dim.  LOPION 
(XuOTOi'),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictus, 
whether  consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of 
cloth.  Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or 
prosaio  term,^  it  was  retained,  though  employed 
very  sparingly,  by  the  poets.*  We  also  find  it  re- 
tained in  XuTTOiJin/f,  literally,  one  who  puts  on  the 
amictus,  a  term  properly  applicable  to  those  persons 
who  frequented  the  therms  in  order  to  steal  the 
clothes  of  the  bathers'  {vid.  Baths,  p.  147),  but  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  thieves  and  high- 
waymen of  all  classes.  From  the  same  root  was 
formed  the  verb  ixXui^l^uv,  meaning  to  take  off  the 
amictus,  to  denude.' 

LOPHOS.     (Jid.  Galea.) 

LORA'RII.     (Vid.  Flageum.) 

LORI'CA  (i9(jpof),  a  Cuirass. 

The  epithet  XwoBapri^,  applied  to  two  light-armed 
warriors  in  the  Iliad,'  and  opposed  to  ;);aX/£o;(ir(jv, 
the  common  epithet  of  the  Grecian  soldiers,  indi- 
cates the  early  use  of  the  linen  cuirass.  It  contin- 
ued to  be  worn  to  much  later  times  among  the 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Persians,'  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phoenicians,'  and  the  Chalybes.'"  Iphicrates 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks,"  and  it  was  occasionally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  though  considered  a  much  less  effectual 
defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal." 

A  much  stronger  material  for  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  Sarmatae  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  planed  and  polished,  and  fastened  like 
feathers  upon  linen  shirts.'^  Hoofs  were  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Pausanias,'*  having  made 
mention  of  a  thorax  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
^sculapius  at  Athens,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Sarmatians  :  Having  vast  herds  of  horses, 
which  they  sometimes  kill  for  food  or  for  sacrifice, 
they  collect  their  hoofs,  cleanse  and  divide  them, 
and  shape  them  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  (0o/lt- 
<r/v) ;  they  then  bore  them  and  sew  them  together, 


1.  (Virf.,Georg.,i.,  154.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,151.)— 3.  (Phryn., 
Eol.,  p.  461,  ed.  Lobeck.)  —  4.  (Horn.,  Oil.,  xiii.,  224.— ApoU. 
Rhod.,  ii.,  32. — Stjhol.  m  loc. —  Anacreon,  Frogm.,  79. — Theoc- 
rit.,  xiv.,  66.— Erunck,  Anal.,  i.,  230  ;  ii,,  185.)- 5.  (Schol.  in 
Horn.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Soph.,  Trnchin.,  925.)— 7.  (ii.,  529,  830.— 
Schol.  nd  loc.)— 8.  (Xon.,  Cyrop.,  ti.,  4,  1)  2.— Plot.,  Aloi.,  p. 
1254,  sd.  Steph.)— 9.  (Herod.,  li.,  182.— Id.,  iii.,  47.— Pnus.,  vi., 
19,  i  4.)— 10.  (Xon.,  Anab.,  iv.,7,  1)  15,)— 11.  (Nepos,  Iphic.,i., 
4.)— 12.  (Sueton.,  Galba,  19.— Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blan- 
card.)— 13,  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xvii.,  12,  ed,  Wagner.)— 14.  (i.,  21. 
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so  that  the  scales  overlap  one  another,  and  m  gen 
eral  appearance  they  resemble  the  surface  of  a  green 
fir-cone.  This  author  adds,  that  the  loricae  made 
of  these  horny  scales  are  much  more  .strong  anij 
impenetrable  than  linen  cuirasses,  which  are  usefiA 
to  hunters,  but  not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut,  taken  from  Meyrick's  Critical  In 
quiry  into  Ancient  Armour  (plate  iii.),  exhibits  an 
Asiatic  cuirass  exactly  corresponding  to  this  de- 
scription. It  consists  of  slices  of  some  animal's 
hoof,  which  are  stitched  together,  overlapping  eact 
other  in  perpendicular  rows,  without  being  fastened 
to  any  under  garment.  The  projection  nearest  the 
middle  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  worn  over 
the  breast,  and  the  other  over  the  back,  so  as  to 
leave  two  vacant  spaces  for  the  arms. 

This  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  metallic 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxolani,  a  tribe  alhed  to  the 
Sarmatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  a  dress 
consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard  leather.' 
The  Persians  wore  a  tunic  of  the  same  description, 
the  scales  being  sometimes  of  gold^  (iJup^/ta  xpi- 
aeov  TiemdoTov') ;  but  they  were  commonly  of  bronze 
{thoraca  indutus  amis  squamis*).  The  method  of 
hooking  them  together,  so  as  to  be  imbricated,  and 
to  fit  closely  to  the  body,  at  the  same  time  not  hin- 
dering its  free  motion,  is  described  by  Heliodorus,' 
who  says  that  the  Persians  covered  their  horses 
also  with  this  kind  of  armour.  The  basis  of  the 
cuirass  was  sometimes  a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong 
linen,  to  which  the  metallic  scales,  or  "  feathers," 
as  they  are  also  called,  were  sewed.'  The  warriors 
of  Parthia,  Daeia,  and  other  countries,  armed  in  this 
species  of  mail,  are  compared  to  moving  statues  of 
resplendent  steel ;'  and  that  this  description  was 
not  the  mere  extravagance  of  poetry,  is  manifest 
from  the  representation  of  men  so  attired  on  the 
column  of  Trajan. 

The  epithet  ^mcJurof,  as  applied  to  a  thorax,  ig 
opposed  to- the  epithet  ipoliSaroc.^  The  former  de- 
notes a  similitude  to  the  scales  of  fish  {?,c~iatv],  the 
latter  to  the  scales  of  serpents  (^oXiaiv).  The  re- 
semblance to  the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  long 
and  narrow,  is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier  in  the  woodcut  at  page  95.  These 
scales  were  imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel, 
made  to  fold  over  one  another  according  to  the 
contraction  of  the  body.  They  appear  very  fre- 
quently on  the  Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  following  woodcut  places  in 


immediate  contrast  a  ^apa^  yiewcdu-oc  on  the  right 
and  (jioXtdaTog  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  Bartoli's 
Arcus  Triumphalcs. 
The  Roman  hastati  wore  cuirasses  of  chain-mail, 


1.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  79.)— 2.  (Herod., Tii.,  61.)— 3.  (il.,22.)— 
4.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  li.,  487.)— 5.  (ii.,  p.  431,  432,  ed.  Comm.)— «. 
(Virg.,  jEn.,  li.,  770.— Serr.  in  loc.— Justin,  xli.,  2,  10.)— 7. 
(Heliodor.,  L  c— Claudian  in  Rnfin.,  ii.,  358-363.)— 8.  (Arriai, 
T«ct,,  p,  13, 14,) 
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I.  «.,  hauberks  or  habergeons  {dlvaiiorovt  ^apa- 
KOf*).  Virgil  several  times  mentions  hauberks,  in 
which  tne  rings,  linked  or  hooked  into  one  another, 
were  of  gold  (loricam  consertam  hamis,  auroque  Irili- 
«ro").  According  to  Val.  Flaccus,"  the  Sarmatae 
covered  both  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
chain-mail. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  ijupof  ara- 
dio(  or  arardf,  because,  when  placed  upon  the 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  stood  erect.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  firmness,  it  was  even  used  as  a  seat  to 
rest  upon.'  It  consisted  principally  of  the  two 
yvaXa,  viz.,  the  breastplate  (pectorde),  made  of  hard 
leather,  or  of  bronze,  iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 
precious  metals,  which  covered  the  breast  and  ab- 
domen,' and  of  the  corresponding  plate  which  cov- 
ered the  back.'  Both  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
representation  of  them  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages 
95,  133,  418.    The  two  figures  here  introduced  are 
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designed  to  show  the  usual  difference  of  form  and 
appearance  between  the  antique  Greek  thorax  and 
that  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  generals. 
The  right-hand  figure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope's 
fictile  vases,'  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's." The  figure  on  the  left  hand  is  taken  from 
a  marble  statue  of  Caligula  found  at  Gabii.^  The 
Gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  grifTons 
underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  ornament  which 
was  common  in  the  sarne  circumstances.*  {Yid. 
jEois,  p.  27.)  The  execution  of  these  ornaments 
in  relief  was  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Co- 
rinthians.' 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges  {md.  Gardo,  p.  215),  as 
seen  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus 
at  Naples,  and  in  various  portions  of  bronze  cui- 
rasses still  in  existence.  On  the  other  side,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  they  were  fastened  by 
means  of  buckles  (Trepduoi').  (Vid.  Fibdla.)  In 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  picture  rep- 
resenting women  employed  in  assisting  Patroclua 


to  arm  himself  by  buckling  his  cuirass.'  In  Roman 
stai-uis  we  often  observe  a  band  surrounding  the 
wdist  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the  back- 
plate  were  farther  connected  together  by  leathern 
straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in 
front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands  tied  in  a 
bow.  In  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the  connecting 
ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  are  tied  to  a  ring 
over  the  navel.  The  breastplate  of  Caligula  has  a 
ring  over  each  breast,  designed  to  fulfil  the  same 
purpose. 

Bands  of  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
come very  ornamental,  being  terminated  by  a  lion's 
head  or  some  other  suitable  figure  appearing  on 
each  side  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  preceding  figure 
of  Caligula.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  en- 
riched bronze  shoulder-bands  now  in  existence  are 
those  which  were  found  A.D.  1820,  near  the  river 


1.  (Polyb.,  »i.,  21.— Athen.,  t.,  22.— Arrian,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Vire., 
.En.,  iii.,  467.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  259.— Id.  ib.,  vii.,  639.)— S.  (Arson., 
ri.,  232.)-4.  (Paus.,  x.,  27,  4  2.)— 5.  (Horn.,  U.,  r.,  99.— Id.  ib., 
™.,  507, 687.— Id.  ib.,  ivii.,  314.)— 6.  (Paus.,  i.,  26,  6  2.— Horn., 
0..  IT.,  530.1-7   (Pans.,  I.e.) 


Siris  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  \1M 
British  Museum.  They  were  originally  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  heroes 
combating  two  Amazons.  They  are  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  belong  to  the  description  of  bronzes 
called  Ipya  aAvp^hiTa,  having  been  beaten  into  form 
with  wonderful  skill  by  the  hammer.  The  Cheva- 
lier Brondsted'  has  illustrated  the  purpose  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  connexion  with  a 
portion  of  another  lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoul- 
ders behind  the  neck.  'This  fragment  was  found  in 
Greece.  Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  most  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  shoti- 
der-bands  were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

"  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,"  observe* 
Brondsted,  "  were  attached  straps,  four  or  five  inch- 
es long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and  covered 
with  small  plates  of  metal.  These  straps  served  in 
part  for  ornament,  and  partly,  also,  to  protect  the 


1.  (CostTimesof  the  Ancients,!., 102.)— 2.  (i.,4.)— 3.  (Visconti 
Men.  Gab.,  No.  38.)— 4.  (Mart.,  VII.,  i.,  1-4.)— 5.  (Cic,  Verr., 
Act.  II.,  iv.,  44.)— fl.  (Pans.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Bronzei  of  Sins,  Loa 
don,  1836.) 
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tower  region  of  the  body  in  concert  with  the  belt 
(fun?)  and  the  band  (fiirpa)."  They  are  well  shown 
in  both  the  figures  of  the  preceding  woodcut.  (See 
also  the  woodcuts  at  pages  86,  268,  418.) 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Trrepvycs,^  the  Chalybes,  who  were 
encountered  by  Xenophon  on  his  retreat,'  had  in 


the  same  situation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  similar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex- 
posed by  lifting  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
using  the  sword. ^ 

Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accounted 
,  the  best  and  most  beautiful.*  The  cuirass  was 
worn  universally  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry  and 
by  the  horsemen  {vid.  Army,  p.  107),  except  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less  brave  of  his 
soldiers  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence- 
less state  of  their  backs  might  decrease  their  pro- 
pensity to  flight.'  These  were  called  half-cuirasses 
(jlluBupaKia).  The  thorax  was  sometimes  found  to 
be  very  oppressive  and  cumbersome.' 

♦LOTUS  (Xa-oc).  "  The  LoH  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  :  I.  The 
Ha-oc  upon  which  the  horses  pastured  was  a  sort 
of  Clover  ;  it  may  be  confidently  set  down  as  the 
Trifolium  officinale,  or  common  Melilot.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  term  may  not  have  been 
restricted  to  it,  but  may  have  comprehended  others 
of  the  trefoils.  II.  Under  the  Lotus  aguaticus  the 
ancients  comprehended  three  Egyptian  plants  of  the 
Water-lily  tribe,  namely,  the  Nymphcea  Lotus,  Nym- 
phaa  nelumbo,  and  Arum  colocasia  :  the  first  two 
are  well  described  by  Herodotus.'  III.  Under  the 
Lotus  arhor  were  comprehended  the  Cdlis  Australis, 
several  species  of  Rhamnus,  and  the  Diospyros  Lo- 
tus.— This  is  the  celebrated  Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi, 
an  African  people,  whom  Dionysius  the  geographer 
artfl  Ptolemy  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
tis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra.  But,  according  to  Rennell 
and  Park,  the  tree  which  produces  the  lotus-bread 
is  widely  disseminated  over  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Desert,  from  the  locality  indicated  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic."  For  farther  infor- 
mation respecting  the  ancient  Loti,  more  especially 
the  kind  from  which  the  Lotophagi  obtained  both 
bread  and  wine,  see  Eustathius  in  Horn.,  Od.,  p. 
337,  ed.  Basil. — Schol.  in  Plat.,  Repub.,  viii. — Spren- 
gel's  Dissertation  on  the  Loti. — Schweighaeuser  ad 
Athen.,  xiv.,  16. — Heeren's  Researches,  &c.,  vol. 
iv.,  c.  1  ;  v.,  4. — Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  Ixxx., 
&c.» 

LOUTRON,  LOETRON  {XovrpSv,  Xoerpov),  a 
Bath.  The  use  of  the  bath  in  the  Homeric  ages  is 
explained  on  pages  143,  144 ;  it  remains  to  speak 
of  the  Greek  baths  in  the  republican  period.  At 
Athens  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  baths  was  re- 


1.  (Xen.,  Do  Ro  Equest.,  xiL,  4.)— 2.  (Anab.,  iv.,  7,  J  15.)— 
3.  (Xen.,  De  Re  Equest.,  xii.,  6.)— 4.  (.a;iiaii,  V.  H.,  iii.,  24  )— 
5.  (Polyien.,  iv.,  3,  13.)— 0.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  64.)— 7.  (U.,  92.— 
Compare  Savaiy,  Lcttres  sur  I'E^pte.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append., 
•.V.) 
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garded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Demosthenesas 
a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.'  Accordingly, 
Phocion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  public 
bath  (tv  fiaXaveia  SjjfioaievovTi.'),  and  Socrates  to 
have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom.'  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  the  warm  baths  (JSaXaveta,  called  by 
Homer  iJep/zd  Xovrpd)  to  which  objection  was  made, 
and  which  in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be 
built  within  the  city.*  The  estimation  in  which 
such  baths  were  held  is  e.cpressed  in  the  following 
lines  of  Hermippus :' 

Ma  Tov  Ai',  oil  /ihroi  /ie&veiv  Tov  avdpa  XPV 
Tov  ayaSov,  ovSi  "Sep/ioXovrelv,  a  av  noiclg. 
In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  the  dcKato;  7i6yo{ 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  the  baths 
(Palavsiciv  aTrix^cBai'),  which  passage,  compared 
with  1.  1028-1037,  shows  that  warm  baths  are  in- 
tended by  the  word  Pa\avela. 

The  baths  (JiaXavtia)  were  either  public  {i^/ioaia, 
STI/ioaieiovTa)  or  private  {Uia,  lSiutiko).  The  for- 
mer were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the  latter 
were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  {hirHovrpov). 
Such  private  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch'  and 
Isaeus,'  who  speak  of  one  which  was  sold  for  3000 
drachmae.'  Baths  of  this  kind  may  also  have  been 
intended  sometimes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belonged."  A  small  fee  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person  to  the 
keeper  of  the  public  baths  (fiaXavtig),  which  m  the 
tune  of  Lucian  was  two  oboU." 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athenians 
during  the  republican  period,  for  the  account  of 
Lucian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths  constructed 
after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases,  on 
which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  anything  corresponding  to  a  modem  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  always 
a  round  or  oval  basin  {Xovrfjp  or  Xoi/r^piov)  resting 
on  a  stand  (vTroaraTov),  by  the  side  of  which  those 
who  are  bathing  are  represented  standing  undressed 
and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases." 
The  word  AHMOSIA  upon  it  shows  that  it  belonged 
to  a  public  bath. 


The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  from  the  same 
work,"  and  represents  two  women  bathing.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked,  and  holds  a 
looking-glass  in  her  right  hand  j  the  one  on  the  left 
wears  only  a  short  kind  of  x^'''<->viov.  Eros  is  rep- 
resented hovering  over  the  bathing  vessel. 

Besides  the  Xovr^pec  and  Xovr^pia,  there  were  also 
vessels  for  bathing  large  enough  for  persons  to  sit 


1.  (Domosth.,  c  PolycL,  p.  1217.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Phoc.,  4.)— 3. 
(Plato,  Symp.,  p.  174.)  — 4.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  18,  B.)  — 5.  (ap. 
Athen.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (1.  978.)— 7.  (Demetr.,  24.)— 8.  (De  Dica;oj. 
haired.,  p.  101.)— 9.  (De  Philoct.  hiered.,  p.  140.)— 19  (Xen., 
Rep.  Ath.,  ii.,  10.)— 11.  (Lucian,  Lexiph.,  2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  320.1— 
12.  (Tischboin,  i.,  pi.  58.)— 13.  (i.,  pi.  59.) 
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m,  which  are  calleii  aaajuvdoL  by  Homer  and  mi- 
^Mi.  by  the  later  Greeks,'  and  are  described  on 
page  143.  In  the  baths  there  was  also  a  kind  of 
gudorif.c  or  vapour  bath,  called  ■Kvpia  or  irvpLaT^piav, 
which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus.^ The  Lacedaemonians  also  made  use  of  a  dry 
BudopjC  bath.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  144.) 

The  persons  who  bathed  probably  brought  with 
them  ?,rigils,  oil,  and  towels.  The  stilgil,  which 
was  i,alled  by  the  Greeks  orXcyyi'f  or  ^iarpa,  was 
usual'/  made  of  iron,  but  sometimes,  also,  of  other 
materials.'  One  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  represented  with  a  strigil  in  his  hand  ; 
several  strigils  are  figured  in  page  150.  The  Greeks 
also  used  diflferent  materials  for  cleansing  or  wash- 
ing themselves  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  general 
name  of  (>vfiiia  was  given,  and  which  were  supplied 
by  the  Pahxveve.*  This  />vji/ia  usually  consisted  of 
a  ley  made  of  lime  or  wood-ashes  (kovio),  of  nitrum, 
and  of  fuller's  earth  (yij  Kt/iu^ia^). 

The  bath  was  usually  taken  shortly  before  the 
Semvov,  or  principal  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  1*ie 
practice  to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after- 
ward a  cold  bath,'  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
cold  bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first,  and  the 
warm  bath  afterward.  The  cold  water  was  usually 
poured  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
the  j}a7tavti(  or  his  assistants,  who  are  called  napa- 
XVTai.''  The  vessel  from  which  the  water  was 
poured  was  called  dpvTaiva.^  In  the  first  of  the 
preceding  woodcuts  a  Kapaxirric  is  represented  with 
an  apvTaiva  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  ^vid.  Fdnus,  p. 
455) ;  whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  lUyri- 
an  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their  lives, 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death."  The  water  in 
which  the  bride  was  bathed  {lovrpov  wji^ikov^"),  at 
Athens,  vf as  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe, 
which  was  called  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  'Ev- 
vea/t^oTOOf."  Compare  Pollux,  iii.,  43. — Harpocrat., 
».  V.  A.ovTpoil>6po(,  who  says  that  the  water  was 
fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relative,  and 
that  this  boy  was  called  Xmrpo^bpo;.  He  also 
states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way  to 
bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  unmarried, 
and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such  a  boy  was  rep- 
resented holding  a  water-vessel  (iSpia).    Pollux,'" 
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however,  states  that  it  was  a  female  who  fetched 
the  water  on  such  occasions,  and  Demosthenes' 
speaks  of  i?  TlmiTpo^opo;  on  the  monument  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  unmarried.  In  remains  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girls  represented  as  Xovrpo^opoi,  but 
never  boys.' 

LOUTROPH'ORUS.     (Vid.  Lootron.) 

LUGAR.     ( Vid.  Histbio,  p.  507.) 

LUCERES.     (Vid.  Tkibus.) 

LUCERNA  (^vxvoi),  an  Oil-lamp.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles,  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  (Vid.  Candela.)  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra-cotta  (rpo- 
Xv'kaToi^  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  bronze. 
Most  of  the  lamps  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upon 
the  top,  on  which  there  are  frequently  figures  in  re- 
lief (See  the  woodcuts,  p.  114,  350,  408.)  In  the 
lamps  there  are  one  or  more  round  holes,  according 
to  the  number  of  wicks  (ellychnia)  burned  in  it ;  and 
as  these  holes  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo- 
gy, iivKTTjpEQ  or  /li^ai,  literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles, 
the  lamp  was  also  called  Monomyxos,  Dimyxos,  Tri- 
myxos,  or  Polymyxos,  according  as  it  contained  one, 
two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or  holes 
for  the  wicks.  (Fid.  Ellychnium.)  The  following 
example  of  a  dimyxos  lucerna,  upon  which  there  is 
a  winged  boy  with  a  goose,  is  taken  from  the  Mu- 
SCO  Borbonico,  iv.,  14. 


1.  (Scbot.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  1055. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  IIjJaAo?. 
— PoUui,  Onom.,  vii.,  166,  168.)— 2.  (iv.,  75.— Compare  Pollux, 
Cnom.,vn.,  168.— Athen.,  t.,  p.  207, /.—Id.,  xii.,  p.  519,  c— 
Plut.,  Cim.,  I.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Inst.  Lac,  32.— .Slian,  V.  II.,  12, 
89.)— 4.  (Aristopli.,  Lysistr.,  377.)— 5.  (Aristoph.,  Han.,  710, 
andSchol.— Plat.,  Hep.,  iv.,p.  430.)— 6.  (Plut.,  de  primo  frig., 
10.— Pans.,  ii.,  34,  >>  2.)— 7.  (Plat.,  Eep.,  i.,  p.  344.— Lucian, 
Demosth.  Eacom.,  16.  vol.  iii.,  p.  503.— Plut.,  De  Invid.,  6.— 
Id.,  Apophth.  Lac.  49.)— 8.  (Aristoph.,  Equit.,  1087.— Theo- 
phntst..  Char.,  9.)— 9.  (Nicol.  Damasc,  ap.  Stoh.,  v.,  51,  p.  152, 
ed.  Gaisf.j— 10.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  378.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  ii., 
15.)— 12.  (I  C.) 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  same  work,* 
represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bronze  lamps 
which  has  yet  been  found.  Upon  it  is  the  figure  of 
a  standing  Silenus. 


The  lamps  sometimes  hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,'  but  generally  stood  upon  a 
stand.  (Firf.  Candei.abeom.)  Sometimes  a  figure 
holds  the  lamp,  as  in  the  following  woodcut,'  which 
also  exhibits  the  needle  or  instrument  spoken  of 
under  ELLvcHNinM,  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 
and  is  attached  to  the  figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 

We  read  of  lucerna  cnbiadares,  halneares,  tricli- 


1.  (c.  Leochar.,  p.  1089,  23.— Compare  p.  1086,  14,  &c.) — S. 
(BrSnsted,  Bnef  Desc-iptionof  thii-ty-two  ancient  Greek  Vases, 
pi.  27.— Consult  Beclur,  Charildes,  ii.,  p.  135-146  ;  p.  459-462.) 
—3.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  I.)— 4.  (i.,  10.)— 5.  (Virg., -Sin.,  i.,728. 
— Petron.,  30.)— 6.  (Museo  Borbon.,  vii.,  15.) 
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tures,  sepulcrales,  &,c.  ;  but  these  names  were  only 
l^-iven  to  the  lamps  on  account  of  the  purposes  to 
vhich  they  were  applied,  and  not  on  account  of  a 
I'iirerence  in  shape.  The  lucerruB  cubiculares  burned 
i  1  bedchambers  all  night.' 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burned  in  the  lamps." 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
cf  games  and  contests  which  were  held  at  Rome  on 
■«  irious  occasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  festivals  of  the 
g  )ds ;  and  as  the  ludi  at  certain  festivals  formed 
tt  e  principal  part  of  the  solemnities,  these  festivals 
tli-emselves  are  called  ludi.  Sometimes,  however, 
ludi  were  also  held  in  honour  of  a  magistrate  or  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
be  considered  as  ludi  privati,  though  all  the  people 
might  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  ludi  circenses  and  ludi  scenici,^  accord- 
ingly as  they  were  held  in  the  circus  or  in  the  the- 
atie ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mostly  theatrical 
representations  with  their  modifications ;  in  the 
former,  they  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
enumerated  in  the  articles  Circus  and  Gladiatoees. 
Another^division  of  the  ludi  into  siati,  imperativi, 
and  votivi,  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  feriae. 
(Vtd.  Feei^,  p.  435.) 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  (Vid.  .J3diles.)  If  the 
lawful  rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pon- 
tiffs whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  {instaurari) 
or  not.  An  alphabetical  hst  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
subjoined. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'RES  were  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannffi  (212  B.C.),  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  seer  Marcius 
(carmina  Marciana,*).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
nncient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
(he  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
of  human  life  during  the  hottest  season  of  summer ; 
but  Livy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  account  founded 
upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Marciana  themselves,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and  part- 
ly to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  the  god,  the 
Republic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  he  held  every  year,  under  the 

1.  (Mart., liv.,  39.— Id.,  x.,  38.)— 2.  (Petron.,  70.— Mart.,  I.,  38, 
9.— Consult  Passeri,  "Lucernfn  fictiles." — BSttiger,  **  (lie  Sile- 
aas-lamnen,"  Amalth.,  lii.,  p.  168,  &c. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii., 

f.  815  *,c.— Id.,  Gallua,  ii.,  p.  201,  etc.)- 3.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
».)— 4.  (Liv.,  XIV.,  12.— Maci-ob.,  Sat.,  i.,  17.) 
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superintendence  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  and  that 
ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  according  to 
Greek  rites.  The  senate,  complying  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  oracle,  made  two  senatus  consulta ;  one 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the  prator  should  re- 
ceive 12,000  asses  to  be  expended  on  the  solemni- 
ties and  sacrifices,  and  another  that  the  ten  men 
should  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  according  to  Greek  riles, 
a  bull  with  gilded  horns,  and  two  white  goats  also 
with  gilded  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer  with 
gilded  horns.  The  games  themselves  were  held  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.'  The  Roman 
matrons  performed  supplications,  the  people  took 
their  meals  in  the  propatulum  with  open  doors,  and 
the  whole  day — for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day 
—was  filled  up  with  ceremonies  and  various  othei 
rites.  At  this  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  Apollina- 
res,  no  decree  was  made  respecting  the  annual  rep- 
etition suggested  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first 
year  they  were  simpy  ludi  votivi  or  indictivi.  The 
year  after  (211  B.C.),  the  senate,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  praetor  Calpurnius,  decreed  that  they  should 
be  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  they  should  be  vow- 
ed afresh  every  year.'  The  day  on  which  they 
were  held  varied  every  year  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  ievi  years  after,  however  (208  B  C), 
when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  a 
plague,  the  praetor  urbanus,  P.  Licinius  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
ApoUinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be  vow- 
ed and  held  on  a  certain  day  {dies  status),  viz.,  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  remain- 
ed a  dies  solennis.'  The  games  thus  became  votivi 
et  stativi,  and  continued  to  be  conducted  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.*  But  during  the  Empire  the  day 
of  these  solemnities  appears  again  to  have  been 
changed,  for  Julius  Capitolinus'  assigns  them  to  the 
26tb  of  May. 

LUDI  AUGUST A'LES.  (VU.  AnoirsTALEs.) 
LUDI  CAPITGLPNI  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  the  dicta- 
tor M.  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  year  387  B.C.,  after 
the  de^jarture  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  who  had 
saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  de- 
cree of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capitoline 
games  to  a  college  of  priests,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the  Cap- 
itol and  in  the  citadel  {in  arce),  which  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.'  These 
priests  were  called  CapitoUni.'  One  of  the  amuse- 
ments at  the  Capitoline  games,  which  was  observjed 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a  herald 
oflfered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and  that  some 
old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to  produce 
laughter,  wore  a  toga  prstexta,  and  a  bulla  puerilis 
which  hung  down  from  his  neck.*  According  to 
some  of  the  ancients,  this  ceremony  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  Veientines,  who  were  subdued,  after 
long  wars  with  Rome,  and  numbers  of  them  sold 
as  slaves,  while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old 
man  with  the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  been  the 
costume  of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  through 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines  were  designated  by  the  name  Sar- 
diani or  Sardi,  because  they  were  believed  to  have 
come  from  Lydia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Sardes. 
This  specimen  of  ancient  etymology,  however,  is 
set  at  naught  by  another  interpretation  of  the  cere- 


1.  (Festus,  s.  V.  Apollinares.)- 9.  {Liv.,  xxvi.,  23.)— 3.  {Liy., 
iivii.,  23.)— 4.  (C:c.,  Phi).,  ii.,  13.)— 5.  (Maxim,  et  Ealbin.,  e. 
1.)— fi.  (Lit.,  v.,  60,  52.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  ii.,  J.)— i 
(Plut.,  Quffist.  Roni.,  p.  277. — Fest.,  s.  t,  Sardi  vcnales.) 
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Tiony,  given  by  Sinnius  Capito.  According  to  this 
autlior,  the  name  Sardiani  or  Sardi  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Veientines,  but  referred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sardinia.  When  their  island  was  subdued  by 
the  Remans  in  B.C.  238,  no  spoils  were  found,  but 
a  great  number  of  Sardinians  were  brought  to  Rome 
and  sold  as  slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
of  the  worst  kind.'  Hence  arose  the  proverb  "  Sar- 
di venaks;  alius  alio  nequior;"'  and  hence,  also, 
the  ceremony  at  the  Capitolino  games.  "When  or 
at  what  intervals  these  ludi  were  celebrated  is  not 
mentioned.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  oWivion,  but  they  were  re- 
stored by  Domitian,  and  were  henceforth  celebra- 
ted every  fifth  year,  under  the  name  of  agones  Cap- 
itolini.' 

LUDI  CIRCE'NSES,  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fouilh  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in  hon- 
our of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,*  or,  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter, Consus,  and  Neptunus  Equestris.  They  were 
superintended  by  the  curule  aediles.  For  farther 
particulars,  see  Ciecos,  p.  255,  &c. 

LUDI  COMPITALrCII.  (Vid.  Compit.ilia.) 
LUDI  FLORA'LES.  ( Vid.  Floralia.) 
LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued,  with 
various  modifications,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  Indus  funebris  that, 
in  the  year  264  B.C.,  gladiatorial  fights  were  exhib- 
ited at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  henceforward 
remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all  ludi  fune- 
bres  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.)  The  duration 
of  these  games  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
They  lasted  sometimes  for  three,  and  sometimes 
for  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that,  m 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  did  not  last  more  than 
one  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiators  fought  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  and  the  whole  Forum  was 
covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple feasted.'  It  was  thought  disgraceful  for  women 
to  be  present  at  these  games,  and  Publius  Sempro- 
nius  separated  himself  from  his  wife  because  she 
had  been  present  without  his  knowledge  at  ludi 
funebres."  These  ludi,  though  on  some  occasions 
the  whole  people  took  part  in  them,  were  not  ludi 
publici,  properly  speaking,  as  they  were  given  by 
private  individuals  in  honour  of  their  relations  or 
friends.     (Compare  Fdnus,  p.  462.) 

LUDI  HONQRA'RII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonius,'  who  states  that  Augustus  de- 
voted thirty  days,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 
time  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the  transaction  of  legal 
business.  What  is  meant  by  ludi  honorarii  is  not 
quite  certain.  According  to  Festus,'  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in 
his  note  on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very 
probable  that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which 
TertuUian'  says  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing honours  and  popularity,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  ludi,  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 
to  the  gods,  or  as  daia  for  the  dead.  At  the  time 
of  Augustus,  this  kind  of  ludi,  which  Tacitus'"  seems 
to  designate  by  the  name  inania  honoris,  were  so 
common  that  no  one  obtained  any  public  office 
without  lavishing  a  considerable  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty on  the  exhibition  of  games.    Augustus,  there- 
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fore,  wisely  assigned  thirty  of  the  days  of  the  year, 
on  which  such  spectacles  had  been  exhibited  pre- 
viously, to  the  transaction  of  business,  i.  c,  he 
made  these  thirty  days  fasti.' 

LUDI  LIBERA'LES.  (Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  366.) 
LUDI  MARTIALES  were  celebrated  every  year 
on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  circus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  because  the  Temple  of  Mars  had  been  ded- 
icated on  this  day."  The  ancient  calendaria  mention 
also  other  ludi  martiales,  which  were  held  in  the 
circus  on  the  12th  of  May. 

LUDI  MEGALE'NSES.  (Vid.  Megalesia.) 
LUDI  NATALI'TII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celebra- 
ted. They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  circenses.'  They  consisted 
generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one  thousand 
wild  beasts. 

LUDI  PALATI'NI  were  instituted  by  Livia  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Palatine.* 
According  to  Dion  Cassius  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus'  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.' 

LUDI  PISCATO'RII  were  held  every  year  on 
the  6th  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor  urbanus 
on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber,  who  made 
the  day  a  holyday.' 

LUDI  PLEBE'II  were,  according  to  Pseudo-As- 
conius,*  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  af 
ter  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  of 
these  accounts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
plebeian  order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  lec- 
onciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  af- 
ter the  first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were  held  on 
the  1 6th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  plebeian  eediles.'  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  calendaria,  that  the  ludi  ple- 
beii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same 
as,  or  a  part  of,  the  ludi  Romani. 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  nothing 
but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii  mentioned 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  time  given  by  Au- 
gustus, when,  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.'" 

LUDI  QU^ESTO'RII  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,''  who  decreed  that  all  who 
obtained  the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly-appointed  qnaes- 
tors,'"  but  it  was  revived  by  Domitian.'^ 

LUDI  S^CULA'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cel- 
ebrated once  in  every  century  or  saeculum  ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg- 
ularity at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  tho 
name  ludi  saeculares  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  time  of  the  Repubhc  and  of  the  Empire,  since  at 
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these  t  KO  periods  these  ludi  were  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character. 

During  the  time  of  the  Republic  they  were  called 
ludi  Tarcntini,  Terentini,  or  Taurii,  while  during  the 
Empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  saculares.'  Their 
origin  is  described  by  Valerius  Maximus,  who  at- 
tributes their  institution  to  the  miraculous  recovery 
of  three  children  of  one  Valerius,  who  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  plague  raging  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and 
were  restored  to  health  by  drinking  some  water 
warmed  at  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius  called 
Tarentum.  Valerius  afterward  offered  sacrifices  in 
Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  the  re- 
covery of  his  children  was  supposed  to  be  owing, 
spread  lectisternia  for  the  gods,  and  held  festive 
games  for  three  successive  nights,  because  his  three 
children  had  been  saved.  The  account  of  Valerius 
Maximus  agrees  in  the  main  with  those  of  Censori- 
nus'  and  of  Zosimus,^  and  all  appear  to  have  de- 
rived their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist, 
Valerius  Antias.  While,  according  to  this  account, 
tne  Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale- 
rius, another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of 
the  Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with 
their  first  celebration.  A  third  account'  ascribes 
their  first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  which  all 
pregnant  women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were 
then  instituted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities, 
together  with  sacrifices  of  steril  cows  (taurea), 
whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taurii.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not  enter 
the  city.  Festus'  and  Censorinus  ascribe  the  first 
celebration  to  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola.  This 
account  admits  that  the  worship  of  Dis  and  Proser- 
pina had  existed  long  before,  but  states  that  the 
games  and  sacrifices  were  now  performed  for  the 
first  time  to  avert  a  plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Campus  Martius  which  had  belonged  to  the  last 
I'.ing  Tarquinius,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name  Tarentum.  Valerius  Maximus  and  Zosimus, 
who  knew  of  the  celebration  of  these  games  by  Va- 
lerius I'oplicola,  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two 
accounts  by  representing  the  celebration  of  Popli- 
cola as  the  second  in  chronological  order.  Other 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Servius' 
and  by  Varro.' 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  the  time 
of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only  held  three 
times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergencies,  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
their  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
certain  cycles  of  time  (sacula).  The  deities  in 
whose  honour  they  were  held  during  the  Republic, 
continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and  Proserpina.  As 
to  the  times  at  which  these  three  celebrations  took 
place,  the  commentarii  of  the  quindecimviri  and  the 
accounts  of  the  annalists  did  not  agree,'  and  the 
discrepancy  of  the  statements  still  extant  shows 
the  vain  attempts  which  were  made  in  later  times 
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to  prove  that,  during  the  Republic,  the  games  hau 
been  celebrated  once  in  every  saeculum.  All  these 
misrepresentations  and  distortions  arose  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Republic,  the  quindecimviri 
announced  that,  according  to  their  books,  ludi  saecu- 
lares  ought  to  be  held,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tried 
to  prove  from  history  that  in  former  times  they  had 
not  only  been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  reg- 
ularly once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which 
the  quindecimviri  made  this  assertion  were  the  ludi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateius  Capi- 
to  received  from  the  emperor  the  command  to  de- 
termine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  (car- 
men sceculare),  which  is  still  extant.'  But  the  fes- 
tival which  was  now  held  was  in  reahty  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  Tarentine  games  ;  for  Dis 
and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly  the  festival  be- 
longed exclusively,  were  now  the  last  in  the  list  of 
the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the  ludi  seeculares 
were  celebrated.  A  description  of  the  various  so 
lemnities  is  given  by  Zosimus.  Some  days  before 
they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent  about  to  invite 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
held, and  which  no  one  would  ever  behold  again. 
Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  distributed,  upon  the 
Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  by  which  they 
were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the  same  places,  and 
on  the  Aventine  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  people 
received  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  which  were  to 
be  offered  at  nighttime  to  the  Parcae,  or,  according 
to  others,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  actors  in  the 
dramatic  representations  which  were  performed  du- 
ring the  festive  days.  The  festival  took  place  in 
summer,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
On  the  first  day  the  games  commenced  in  the  Ta- 
rentum, and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Minerva,  Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres, 
Vulcan,  Mars,  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Latona,  the 
Parcse,  and  to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemni- 
ties began  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the 
emperor  opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the 
sacrifice  of  three  lambs  to  the  Parcae  upon  three  al- 
tars erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  lambs 
themselves  were  burned.  A  temporary  scene  like 
that  of  a  theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and 
illuminated  with  lights  apd  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a  cho- 
rus, and  various  other  ceremonies,  together  with 
theatrical  performances,  took  place.  During  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  the  people  went  to  the  Cap- 
itol to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter;  thence 
they  returned  to  the  Tarentum,  to  sing  choruses  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the  second  day, 
the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed  by  an  oracle, 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed  supplications, 
sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also  visited  the  altar 
of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the  quindecimviri  offer- 
ed sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  before,  to  all 
the  great  divinities.  On  the  third  day,  Greek  and 
Latin  choruses  were  sung  in  the  sanctuary  of . Apol- 
lo by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  of  great 
beauty,  whose  parents  were  still  alive.  The  object 
of  these  hymns  was  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
gods  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  officers  of  the  Empire. 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  carmen  saeculaie  by 
Horace,  which  was  especially  composed  for  the  .oc- 
casion, and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Ihe 
time.  During  the  whole  of  the  three  days  and 
nights,  games  of  every  description  were  carried  on 
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In  all  the  circuses  and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  saeculares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  17  B.C.'  The  second  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  A.D.  47 ;'  the  third  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  A.D.  88  ;^  and  the  last  in  the  reign  of 
Philippus,  A.D.  248,  and,  as  was  generally  believed, 
just  1000  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.' 

LUDI  TARENTI'NI  or  TAURII.    (.Vid.  Ludi 

SiECULARES.) 

LUDUS.     (Vid.  GLiDiATORES,  p.  475.) 

LUDUS  DUO'DEGIM  SCRIPTO'RUM.    (Vid. 

LATRUNOnLI.) 

LUDUS  LATRUNCULO'RUM.    (Vid.  Latrun- 

CULI.) 

LUDUS  TROJ./E.  (Vid.  Circus,  p.  256.) 
LUPATUM.  (FR  Frenum,  p.  452.) 
LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
festivals,  which  was  celehrated  every  year  in  hon- 
our of  Luperous,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the  cere- 
monies with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we  know  of 
its  history,  show  that  it  was  originally  a  shepherd- 
festival.'  Hence  its  introduction  at  Rome  was  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
kings  of  shepherds.  Greek  writers  and  their  fol- 
lowers among  the  Romans  represent  it  as  a  festival 
of  Pan,  and  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian 
Evander.  This  misrepresentation  arose  partly  from 
the  desire  of  these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman 
divinities  with  those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its 
rude  and  almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
are  a  proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held 
every  year  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Luper- 
cal,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have 
been  nurtured  by  the  she-wolf;  the  place  contained 
an  altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus.' 
Here  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day  of  the  Lu- 
percalia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  goats  and  young 
dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appropriate  sacrifices 
to  the  god  of  fertility.'  Two  youths  of  noble  birth 
were  then  led  to  the  Luperci  (vid.  Luperci),  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots  with 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two  youths 
were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
This  ceremony  was  probably  a  symbolical  purifica- 
tion of  the  shepherds.  After  the  sacrifice  was  over, 
the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  wine.»  They  then  cut  the 
skins  of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed  into 
pieces,  with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of 
their  body,  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who 
was  represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 
goatskin.  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut 
in  the  shape  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
hands,  they  ran  with  them  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  touching  or  striking  with  them  all  persons 
whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  especially  women, 
who  even  used  to  come  forward  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  since  they  believed  that  the  ceremony  ren- 
dered them  fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  de- 
livery in  child-bearing.  This  act  of  runfiing  about 
with  thongs  of  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  purification 
of  the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifica- 
tion of  men,  for  the  wwds  by  which  this  act  is 
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designated  are  fehruare  and  lustrare.'  The  goatskin 
itself  was  called  februum,  the  festive  days  dies  feb- 
rnata,  the  month  in  which  it  occurred  Februams, 
and  the  god  himself  Februus. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  apphed  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.'  Festus^  says 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  crepi  or  creppi,  from 
their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  crepitu  pellicularum), 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name  crepi  was  de- 
rived from  crepa,  which  was  the  ancient  name  for 
goat.* 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  commCYnoration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonius,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goatskin, 
through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the  people  in 
the  Forum  in  this  rude  attire.'  After  the  time  ot 
Ctesar,  however,  the  Lupercaha  seem  to  have  been 
neglected,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it,« 
but  he  forbade  youths  (imberbes)  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrae,  Praeneste,  Nemausus,  and 
other  places.' 

LUPERCI  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupercus 
They  formed  a  college  (sodalitas,  iratpia),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patrician 
families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  institu- 
ted by  Romulus  and  Remus.'  The  college  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  one  called  Fabii  or  Fa- 
biani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or  Quinctiliani.' 
These  names,  which  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
designated  in  the  early  Roman  legends,  seem  to 
show  that  the  priesthood  was  originally  confined  to 
certain  gentes."  But  if  such  were  the  case,  this 
limitation  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  though  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal names,  for  Festus  says  that  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  Luperci  increased,  "  Quia  honoris 
gratia  multi  in  Lupercis  adscribehantur."  What  was 
the  original  number  of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their 
oflice  lasted,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  in- 
scriptions" that  a  person  held  the  office  of  Lupercus 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  and  this  fact  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  for  life. 
Julius  Csesar  added  to  the  two  classes  of  the  col- 
lege a  third,  with  the  name  of  Julii  or  Juliani,"  and 
made  Antonius  their  high-priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  (vecligalia),  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them."  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Cssar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From  this 
time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  Luperci  veteres."  Although  in  early  times 
the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from  noble  families, 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Luperca- 
lia was  offensive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  a 
later  age,"  and  Cicero"  characterizes  the  college  aa 
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X  "  Fera  qnadam  sodalitas  et  plane  pasloricia  atque 
agrestis,  quorum  coilio  ilia  silvestris  a,nte  est  instituta 
quam  humanitas  atque  leges."  Respecting  the  rites 
with  which  they  solemnized  the  Lupercalia,  vid.  Lv- 

PERCALIA. 

*LUPUS  (W/cof),  the  Wolf,  or  Canis  lupus.  (Vid. 
Canis.) 

LUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  Iron  Wolf  used  by  the 
besieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers, 
and  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram  and  di- 
verting its  blows.     (Vid.  Aries,  p.  93.)' 

LUSTRA'TIO  (icddapai()  was  originally  a  purifi- 
cation by  ablution  in  water.  But  the  lustrations, 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge,  are  always 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites, 
and  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means 
of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  some- 
times by  means  of  the  aspergillum  (vid.  Cheknips), 
and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials,  the  smoke 
of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying  effect. 
Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  to  carry  them  around  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  made  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  when  they  had  polluted  themselves 
with  any  criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states, 
also,  sometimes  underwent  purifications,  to  expiate 
the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
community.  The  most  celebrated  purification  of 
this  kind  was  that  of  Athens,  performed  by  Epimen- 
ides  of  Crete,  after  the  Cylonian  massacre.'  Pu- 
rification also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  burying  dead 
bodies  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  island 
of  Delos.' 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  them ; 
and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not 
to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things 
which  were  lustrated.  Thus  fields  were  purified 
after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over,*  and  before 
the  sickle  was  put  to  the  corn.  (Vid.  Akvales 
Fratres,  p.  109.)  The  manner  in  which  sheep 
were  lustrated  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Pa- 
lilia  is  described  by  Ovid.'  The  shepherd  towards 
evening  sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  burned  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils.'  All 
Roman  armies,  before  they  took  the  field,  were  lus- 
trated ;'  and,  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  always 
connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  re- 
view.' The  rites  customary  on  such  occasions  are 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  resembled  those 
with  which  a  fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail, 
and  which  are  described  by  Appian.'  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Everybody  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests  stand- 
ing close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and  car- 
ried the  purifying  sacrifices  (KcOupaia)  in  small  boats 
three  times  around  the  fleet.  On  these  rounds  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who  prayed  to 
the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from  all  dangers. 
Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacrifices  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  other  burned  upon  the  altars,  while  the  multi- 
tude around  prayed  to  the  gods.    (In  Livy"  a  prayer 


is  recorded,  such  as  generals  used  to  perform  on 
these  occasions.)  When  a  Macedonian  army  wag 
lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  place 
where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one  half  of 
the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  assembled  in 
the  place  between  the  spots  where  the  pieces  had 
fallen.'  But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by 
a  lustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.'  The  city  of 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  lustratio  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  ac 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like.'  A 
regular  and  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  This  lustratio  (also 
called  lustrum*)  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  cen- 
sors,' and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia,' 
because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or  ram),  a 
sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  lustratio,  which  continued 
to  be  observed  in  the  days  of  Dionysius,  took  place 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose.  The  sacrifices  were  carried  three 
times  around  the  assembled  multitude.'  Another 
regular  lustration,  which  was  observed  every  yeai 
in  the  month  of  February,  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  because  the  god  Februus  was  believed  to 
be  potens  lustrationum,  and  because  in  this  month 
the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dii  manes  took 
place." 

LUSTRUM  (from  loo,  Gr.  Jmvu)  is,  proper!) 
speaking,  a  lustration  or  purification,  and  in  partic 
ular,  the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  people 
performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the  Campus 
Martius  after  the  business  of  the  census  vias  over 
(Vid.  Census,  Ltisteatio.)  As  this  purification 
took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word  lustrum 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between  two 
lustra.  Varro'  erroneously  derives  the  word  lus- 
trum from  luo  (I  pay),  because  the  vectigalia  and 
tributa  were  paid  every  five  years  to  the  censors. 
The  first  lustrum  was  performed  in  B.C.  566,  by 
King  Servius,  after  he  had  completed  his  census," 
and  afterward  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  regu- 
larly every  five  years  after  the  census  was  over. 
The  first  censors  were  appointed  in  443  B.C.,  and 
from  this  year  down  to  294  B.C.,  there  had,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,"  only  been  26  pairs  of  censors,  and  only 
21  lustra  or  general  purifications,  although,  if  all 
had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30  pairs  o( 
censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  not  by  the  censors.  Wc  also  learn 
from  this  statement  that  the  census  might  take 
place  without  the  lustrum,  and,  indeed,  two  cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded,"  which  happened  in  459 
and  214  B.C.  In  these  cases  the  lustrum  was  not 
performed  on  account  of  some  great  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Republic. 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has  been 
very  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr."  Six  ancient 
Romulian  years  of  304  days  each  were,  with  the 
difference  of  one  day,  equal  to  five  solar  years  of 
365  days  each,  or  the  six  ancient  years  made  1824 
days,  while  the  five  solar  years  contained  1825  days. 
The  lustrum,  or  the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans,'* was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of  which  the 


1.  (I.iv.,  xixviii.,  3.— Vegot.,  Do  Ro  Mil.,  ii.,  25  ;  iv.,  23.)— 2. 
(Dioff.  Laort.,  i.,  10,  «  3.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  8.— Id.,  iii.,  104.)— 
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1.  (Liv.,  xl.,  6.— Curt.,  I.,  9,  «  12.)— 2.  {Cic.,De  Div.,  i.,45.— 
Barth.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  iv.,  p.  1073.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  l., 
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De  Div.,  i.,  45.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  44.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  1.)— 
7.  (Dionys.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iv.,  p.  225.)— 8.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  13.— 
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—11.  (X.,  47.)— 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  22.— Id.,  ixiT.,43.)— 13.  (Hist.S]< 
Rome,  i.,  p.  277.)— 14.  (Censorin.,  De  Die  Nat.,  18.) 


LYCIUM. 

fceginning  of  the  ancient  year  nearly  coinpided  with 
that  of  the  solar  year.  As  the  coincidence,  howev- 
er, was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24  days  was  inter- 
calated in  every  eleventh  lustrum.  Now  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a  cycle  or  great 
year  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  solemnized  with 
sacrifices  and  purifications,  and  that  Servius  Tullius 
did  not  introduce  them,  but  merely  connected  them 
with  his  census,  and  thus  set  the  example  for  sub- 
sequent ages,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  observed  with  regularity.  At  first  the  ir- 
regularity may  have  been  caused  by  the  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap- 
pointment of  censors  was  purposely  neglected  to 
increase  the  disorders  ;  but  we  also  find  that  simi- 
lar neglects  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  no 
such  causes  existed.'  The  last  lustrum  was  sol- 
emnized at  Rome  in  A.D.  74,  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian.' 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
and  during  the  Empire  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
any  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census,^  while  others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  pentaeteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only 
jontained  four  years.*  Martial  also  uses  the  ex- 
pression lustrum  ingens  for  seeculum.' 

LY'CAIA  (Aii/caio),  a  festival  with  contests,  cele- 
Brated  by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sur- 
named  AvKalo;.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.' 
He  is  also  said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  for- 
merly been  offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a 
child  to  Zeus,  and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with 
its  blood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycaeus  down 
to  a  very  late  period  in  Grecian  history.'  No  farther 
particulars  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lycasa 
are  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,'  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  in 
some  degree  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Luper- 
calia. 

*LYCAPSUS  (Wxai/iof),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel 
makes  to  be  the  Onosma  Orientalis.  The  Greek 
name  is  derived  from  Xvko;  ("  a  wolf")  and  o^if 
("  appearance"),  because  its  flowers  resembled  the 
distended  jaws  of  a  wolf 

♦LYCHNIS  (Xvxvk),  a  plant.  "  The  Ivxvi;  are- 
^avufiaTMri  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Agrosiemma  coro- 
narium,  L.,  or  Rose  Campion.  The  Tivxvli;  aypia  is 
referred  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  the  Agrostemma 
githago,  or  Corn  Cockle.  But  perhaps  the  opinion 
of  Dodonajus,  who  suggested  the  Lychnis  dioica,  is 
entitled  to  as  much  or  greater  authority."' 

♦LYCHNI'TES  (^IvxviTm),  a  term  applied  to  both 
a  gem  and  a  stone.  The  gem,  according  to  De  Laet, 
was  a  variety  of  our  garnet.  The  stone  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  variety  of  marble.  The  Xvxvig 
of  Orpheus  was  most  probably  the  gem. — The  mar- 
ble termed  lychnites  was  so  called  because  quarried 
by  the  light  of  lamps  {Ivxvo^,  "  a  lamp"),  and  as 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  Informs  us,  was 
the  same  as  the  Parian." 
LYCHNU'CHUS.  {Vid.  Candklabeum.) 
*LYCTUM  {^vKiov),  a  medicinal  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  thorny  shrub 
growing  in  Lycia.  "  It  is  almost  certain,"  observes 
Adams,  "  that  the  plant  from  which  it  was  procured 
is  the  Rhamnus  infcctorius.    This  appears  clear  from 


LYRA 

Pliny's  account  of  it.  Sprengel  and  Milligan  hoi<i 
the  Lycium  Iniicum  to  have  been  the  Acacia  cate- 
chu,- Willd.,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  the  de- 
scription given  by  Dioscorides  of  the  trees  by  no 
means  agrees  with  any  of  those  of  which  our  cate- 
chu, or  Terra  Japonica,  is  made."' 

♦I.YCOPSIS  {UKoftf),  a  plant,  which  Sibthorp 
has  proved  to  be  the  Echium  Italicum,  or  Italian  Vj- 
per's-bugloss. 

*LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Touchstone.  (Vid.  Ba- 
sanos.) 

*LYRA  (Xvpa),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Trigla  Lyra, 
L.  It  is  called  in  French,  Gronm  ;  in  English,  the 
Piper,  from  a  sort  of  hissing  which  it  makes  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  gills  when  taken. 
Pennant  says  it  is  often  caught  on  the  western 
coasts  of  great  Britain." 

LYRA  (Xvpa,  Lat.  fides),  a  Lyre,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed  kind. 
There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi- 
lar instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
and  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  and  that  they  were  in- 
troduced among  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor.' 
The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  instrument  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which 
he  placed  gut-strings.*  As  regards  the  original  num- 
ber of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Diodorus' 
states  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one 
with  an  acute,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
third  with  a  middle  sound.  Macrobius'  says  that 
the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  which  symbol- 
ically represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
while  Lucian,'  Ovid,'  and  others,  assume  that  the 
lyre  from  the  first  had  seven  strings.  All  ancient 
writers  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap- 
ply to  it  the  name  lyra,  though  its  shape,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Apollodorus  and  Servius,  rather  resem 
bles  that  of  the  instrument  which  in  subsequent 
times  was  designated  by  the  name  cithara  {iclBapa 
or  KtBapic),  and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modern 
guitar,  in  as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 
lyra  of  later  times  they  were  free  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  Mpa  does  not  oc 
cur,  with  the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Hermes  ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occurs 
in  this  hymn'  (Avpi?  KLdapi^eir),  it  appears  that  ori- 
ginally there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  instruments  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in 
strument  formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  latei 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  ^op/jiyf  and  Ki'Sapif." 
Now  that  the  ^opjiiy^  and  the  Kidapi^  were  the  same 
instrument,  appears  to  be  clear  from  the  expression 
^opfuyyi  KiSapiCnv,  and  xWapi  (pop/jil^siv."  The  lyra 
is  also  called  x^^'i'C  or  x^^^'^'^l,  and  in  Latin  tesiudo, 
because  it  was  made  of  a  tortoise-shell. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Terpanderof  Antissa  (about  650  B.C.)  added  to 
the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new  ones, 
and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  heptachm-d; " 


1.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  37.— Claud.,  16.)— 2.  (Censorin.,  1.  c.l— 
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(Od.,  i.,  153,  <tc.)— 12.  (Euclid,  Introd.  Harm.,  p.  19.— Strab., 
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ttiough  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  lyres 
with  only  three  strings.'  The  following  are  repre- 
sentations of  a  tetraohord  and  a  heptachord,-  and 
are  both  taken  from  the  work  of  Blanchini. 


The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpander  hence- 
forth continued  to  be  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made 
which  are  described  be- 
low. In  the  ancient  te- 
traohord, the  two  ex- 
treme strings  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fourth  {6ia  rea- 
adpuv),  i.  e.,  the  lower 
string  made  three  vi- 
brations in  the  time 
that  the  upper  one  made 
four.  In  the  most  an- 
cient arrangement  of 
the  scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic,  the 
two  middle  strings 
were  strung  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  three 
intervals  between  the 
four  strings  produced 
twice  a  whole  tone  and 
one  semitone.  Ter- 
pander, in  forming  his 
heptachord,  in  reality 
addoi  a  new  tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left 
out  the  third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  be- 
tween it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semitone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (dm  ■Kaauv). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  were  as  follow  ;  between  one  and  two,  a 
whole  tone ;  between  two  and  three,  a  whole  tone  ; 
between  three  and  four,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six,  a 
whole  tone  each ;  between  six  and  seven,  a  semi- 
lone.  The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
beginning  from  the  highest,  vtjtti,  napaviiTn,  irapa- 
liiiTT],  jxiarj^  'kixo.vdi;^  TrapviruTTj,  vkuttj,^  Pindar  him- 
self made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in  his  time 
An  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  the  number  of  strings  was  in- 
creased to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,'  an  in- 
novation which  was  severely  censured  by  the  Spar- 
tans, who  refused  to  go  beyond  the  number  of  seven 
strings.'    It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients 


I.  (Blanchini,  "Do  Tribus  Generibus  Instrumontorum  Mu- 
Bicie  Veterum  Org^aniciB  Disnertatio,"  tab.  iv.) — 2.  (Bdckh,  De 
Mctr.  Find.,  p.  205,  &c.)— 3.  (Suidas,  s.  t.  Ti/idfltot.— Mailer, 
Uor.,  iv.,  6,  «  3.)— 4.  (Cic,  Dt  Leg.,  ii.,  15.— Athen.,  liv.,  p. 
636.) 
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made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  and  .n  the  n^present 
ations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number  oC  string* 
varies  from  three  to  eleven.  About  the  time  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  several  stringed  instruments 
such  as  magadis,  barbiton,  and  others,  were  used  in 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos.  They  had  been 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  number  of 
strings  far  exceeded  that  of  the  lyre,  for  we  know 
that  some  had  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  and  oth- 
ers had  even  twenty  strings,  so  that  they  must  have 
more  resembled  a  modern  harp  than  a  lyre.' 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  Ivra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced,  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequent- 
ly." Both,  however,  had  in  most  cases  no  more 
than  seven  strings.  The  difference  between  the 
two  instruments  is  described  above ;  the  lyre  had 
a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom,  which  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  made  generally  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
from  which,  as  Lucian^  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose 
as  from  the  head  of  a  stag.  A  transverse  piece  of 
wood,  connecting  the  two  horns  at  or  near  their  top 
ends,  served  to  fasten  the  strings,  and  was  called 
^vyov,  and  in  Latin  transtillum.  The  horns  were 
called  ■K^x^'-i  *"'  corriua.*  These  instruments  were 
often  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner  with  gold 
and  ivory.'  The  lyre  was  considered  as  a  more 
manly  instrument  than  the  cithara,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  smaUer-Sdunding  bottom,  excluded  full- 
sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was  more  calculated 
for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre,  when  played,  stood 
in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  while  the 
cithara  stood  upon  the  knees  of  the  player.  Both 
instruments  were  held  with  the  left  hand,  and 
played  with  the  right.'  It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  '•'rings  of  these  instruments  were 
always  touchuJ  viith  a  little  staff  called  plectrum 
{K'?^7jKTpov)  (see  woodcut,  p.  188),  but  among  the 
paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  we  find  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  persons  play  the  lyre  with 
their  fingers.'  The  lyre  was  at  all  tunes  only 
played  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  fides,  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  a^iStc,  which,  according  to  Hesyehius,'  sig- 
nifies gut-string ;  but  Festus'  takes  it  to  be  the 
same  as  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was  the  sym- 
bol of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phorminx)  was  at  first  used 
in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  recitation  itself,  but 
only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  commenced 
his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses  between 
the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its  name  to 
a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric  ;  this  kind  of  poetry 
was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  an 
appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article  Mdsica. — 
Plutarch,  De  Musica. — Bockh,  De  Melris  Pindari.— 
Drieberg,  Musikalische  Wissenschaften  der  Griechen  ; 
and  by  the  same  author,  Aufschliissc  iihcr  die  Musik 
der  Griechen. — tAaWer, Hist.  ofGr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  148,  &c. 

*LYSIMACH'IUM  (\vaiftaxiov)  or  LYSIMA- 
CHIA  (IvaLiiaxiri),  a  plant,  which  Woodville  holds 
to  be  the  Lysimachia  nummularia,  or  Money-wort. 


1.  (Bode,  Gesch.  der  Lyrisch.  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,  i.,  p. 
362,  Ac— Compare  Quintil.,  xii.,  10.)— 2.  (Find.,  01.,  i.,  113. 
— Nem.,  iii.,  19  ;  x\.,  8.— Pyth.,  viii.,  42,  et  passim.)—.'!.  (Dial. 
Mor.,  1.)— 4.  (Schol.  Vcnet.  ad  11.,  ii.,  293.— Hesych.,  s.  v.  Ztiya. 
—Cic,  De  Nat.  Deer.,  ii.,  59.)— 5.  (Anct.  ad  Heren.,  iv.,  47.— 
Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  167.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Met.,  li.  168.)— 7.  (7ia.  «Uo 
Ovid,  Heroid.,  iii.,  118.)— 8.  (a.  v.)— 9.  (s.  v.) 
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•'  Sprengel  confidently  determines  the  X  ot  Dioscor- 
ides  to  be  the  LysimacUa  vulgaris,  or  yellow  Loose- 
strive  ;  but  the  Lysimachium  of  Pliny  he  holds  to  be 
the  Jjythrum  salicaria."^ 

M. 

MACEDONIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
{Yii.  Senaths  Consultum.) 
MACCHUS.  (Vii.  Atellan^  Fabul^,  p.  119.) 
MACELLUM  {cnlioTuMa ;"  b^ovulelov,  Kpeova- 
Xttov),  a  provision-market,  frequented  by  cooks, 
fishermen,  poulterers,  confectioners,  butchers,  and 
men  of  similar  occupations.^  (,Vid.  Fokhm,  p.  451 ) 
From  macellum,  a  provision-merchant  was  called 
macellarius  (o^omXrii,  Kpeoizu2.7K*).  The  Athe- 
nians called  their  macellum  ei(  Toinfiov,  just  as  they 
called  their  slave-market  elg  to  avdpaKoda,  their 
wine-market  etf  tov  olvov,  and  other  markets  by  the 
names  of  the  commodities  sold  in  them.' 

*MACER  (/id/cEp),  according  to  Moses  Charras, 
the  same  as  Mace.  "  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "  with  whom  Spren- 
gel agrees,  although  he  admits  that  the  Arabians 
confounded  them  together.  He  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve it  the  bark  of  a  Malabar  tree  described  by 
Costa,  and  said  to  be  called  Macre."' 

MAGADIS.  (Fiii.  Lyra;  Mosica,  Greek.) 
MAGISTER,  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
mag-is  and  Tnag-nus,  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons possessing  various  kinds  of  oflSoes,  and  is 
thus  explained  by  Festus:'  "  Magislerare,  moderari. 
Unde  magistri  non  solum  doctorcs  artium,  sed  etiam 
pagorum,  societatum,  vicorum,  collegiorum,  equitum 
dicuntur  ;  quia  omnes  hi  magis  ceteris  jfossunt," 
Paulus'  thus  defines  the  word :  "  Quibus  pracipua 
cura  rerum  incumbit,  et  qui  magis  quam  ceteri  dili- 
gentiam  ct  sollicitudinein  rebus,  quibus  prasunt,  de- 
bent,  hi  magistri  appellantur."  The  following  is  a 
list  I  if  the  principal  magistri : 

Magistee  Adsiissiondm.     {Vid.  Admissionales.) 
Magistee  Aemoeum  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  officer  as  ihe  magister  militum.' 
Magister  Auctionis.     {Vid.  Bonorum  Emtio.) 
Magister  Bibendi.     {Vid.  Symposium.) 
Magistee  Collegii  was  the  president  of  a  col- 
legium or  corporation.     ( Vid.  Collegium.) 

Magistee  Epistolaeum  answered  letters  on  be- 
half of  the  emperor.'" 

Magistee  Eqditom.  (Fid.  Dictator,  p.  361.) 
Magistee  Libelloeum  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  (Vjii.  Libellds,  4,  c.)  He  is  called 
in  an  inscription  "  Magister  libellorum  et  cognilionum 
sacrarum."^^ 

Magistee  Memoei.«,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
subject,  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned.'" 
Magister  Militum.    (Vid.  Aemy,  Roman,  p.  106.) 
Magister  Navis.     (Fid.  Exercitoria  Actio.) 
Magister  Officioeom  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
at  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and  also  had  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers." 


1.  (Dioacor.,  iv.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Athen.,  i., 
>  )— S.KVarro,  De  Ke  Rust.,  iii..  2, 17.— Id.,  De  Lm=r.  Lat.,  v.,  32 
p.  147,  148.  ed.  Spengel.— Plaut.,  AuluL,  ii.,  8,  3.— Ter.,  Eun 
ii.,  2,  24.— Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  229.— Id.,  Epist.,  i.,  15,  31.— Sen- 
eca, Epist.,  78.)— 4.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  26.— Id.,  Vespas.,  19.— Var- 
M,De  Ee  Rust.,  iii.,  2,  4.)— 5.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  ix.,  47.  — Id. 
ib.,  X.,  19.— Harpocr.,  s.  r.  Ac!YiJia.)—6,  (Dioscor.,  i.,  110.— Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (s.  V.  iVIagisterare.)— 8.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16 
«.  57.)— 9.  (Amm.  Marc,  ivi.,  7 ;  xx.,  9.)— 10.  (Oielli,  Inscr ' 
2352.)— 11.  (OceUi,  1.  c.)-12.  (Amm.  IVfarc,  xv.,  5.— Id.,  xxYli. 
6.)— 13.  (Cod.  1,  tit.  31  ;  12,  t.t.  16.— Cod.  Theod.,  i.,  tit.  9- 
VI.,  tit.  9.— Amm.  Marcell.,  iv.,  5.— Id.,  xx.,  2.— Id.,  ixii.,  3.— 
I  '-assiod.,  Variar,  vi.,  6  ) 


MAGISTRATUS. 

Maoistee  Populi.     (Vid.  Dictator,  p.  360.) 

Magister  ScEiNioRnM  had  the  care  of  all  the  pa- 
pers and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor.' 

Magister  Societatis.  The  equites,  who  farmed 
the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  certain  socie- 
ties ;  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was 
called  magister  societatis." 

Magister  Vicorum.  Augustus  divided  Rome  into 
certain  regiones  and  vici,  and  commanded  that  the 
people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to  man- 
age its  aflTairs."  From  an  inscription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus,*  it  appears  that  there 
were  four  such  magistri  to  each  vicus.  They  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi  Compitalitii  dressed 
in  the  praetexta.* 

MAGISTRA'TUS.  A  definition  of  magistratus 
may  be  collected  from  Pomponius,  De  Origine  Ju- 
ris.' Magistratus  are  those  "  qui  juri  dicundo  pra 
sunt."  The  king  was  originally  the  sole  magistra- 
tus ;  he  had  all  the  potestas.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  magistratus.  In  course  of  time  other 
magistratus  were  appointed,  so  that  Pomponius 
enumerates  as  the  magistratus  of  his  time  "  qui  in 
civitate  jura  reddebani,"  ten  tribuni  plebis,  two  con- 
suls, eighteen  praetors,  and  six  ssdiles.  He  adds 
that  the  prsfecti  annonae  et  vigilum  were  not  ma- 
gistratus. The  dictator  was  also  a  magistratus ; 
and  the  censors  ;  and  the  decemviri  litibus  judican 
dis.  The  governors  of  provinces  with  the  title  ol 
propraetor  or  proconsul  were  also  magistratus.  Gai 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  without  any  restriction  ;  but  he  says 
that  the  chief  edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus,  whose 
jurisdictio  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  thi 
praesides  of  provinces,  and  also  by  the  curule  aei 
les,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provinciae  populi  Re 
mani  was  exercised  by  the  quaestors  of  those  prov 
inces. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  element 
as  mag(ister)  and  mag(nus) ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  person  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
"  se  magislraiu  abdicare.'"  According  to  Festus,  a 
magistratus  was  one  who  had  "judicium  auspicium- 
que." 

According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellius,'  the  auspicia  maxima  belonged  to  the  con- 
suls, praetors,  and  censors,  and  the  minora  auspicia 
to  the  other  magistratus  ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors  were  called  majores,  and  they 
were  elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  the  other 
magistratus  were  called  minores.  The  magistratus 
were  also  divided  into  curules  and  those  who  were 
not  curules  :  the  magistratus  curules  were  the  dic- 
tator, consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  the  curule  aedi- 
les,  who  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  jus 
sellas  ourulis.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians  in  the  early  Republic,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  plebeians  shared  these  honours, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  interrex  :  the  ple- 
beian magistratus,  properly  so  called,  were  the  ple- 
beian aediles  and  the  tribuni  plebis. 

The  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores  who 
had  the  imperium,  and  the  minores  who  had  not, 
had  a  reference  to  jurisdiction  also.  The  former 
term  comprised  praetors  and  governors  of  provinces  ; 
the  latter,  in  the  republican  time,  comprised  aediles 
and  quaestors,  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  numerous 
body  of  municipal  magistrates.  The  want  of  the 
imperium  limited  the  power  of  the  magistratus  mi- 


1.  (Cod.  12,  tit.  9.— Spartian.,  ^1.  Ver.,  4.— Lamprid.,  Alei. 
Sev.,  26.)— 2.  (Cic,  Verr.,  U.,  li.,  74.— Id.  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  9.— 
Id.,  Pro  Plane,  13.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  30.— Id.,  Tib.,  76.— Orel 
li,  Inscr.,  5,  813,  1530.)— 4.  (Lexicon,  s.  v.)- 5.  (Ascon.  in  Cic_ 
Pison.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)— 6.  (Dig.  1,  t,t.  2.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  S3  j 
—8   (xiii.,  15.) 
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r.oies  in  various  matters  which  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  the  want  of  it  also  removed  other 
matters  entirely  from  their  jurisdictio  (taking  the 
word  in  its  general  sense).  Those  matters  which 
belonged  to  jurisdictio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores 
(vid.  Jurisdictio)  ;  but  those  matters  which  belong 
to  the  imperium  were,  for  that  reason,  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores.  As 
proceeding  from  the  imperium,  we  find  enumerated 
the  praetoriae  stipulationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni 
infecti,  and  ex  novi  operis  nunciatione  ;  and  also 
the  missio  in  possessionem,  and  the  in  integrum 
restitutio.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  juris- 
dictio was  confined  to  the  ordo  judiciomm  privato- 
rum,  and  all  the  proceedings  extra  ordinem  were 
based  on  the  imperium  :  consequently,  a  minor  ma- 
gistratus could  not  exercise  cognitio,  properly  so 
called,  and  could  not  make  a  deeretum.  This  con- 
sideration explains  the  fact  of  two  praetors  for  ques- 
tions as  to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under 
Claudius  :  they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  this  limitation  was  afterward 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  imperium,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, limited  their  jurisdictio. 

The  magistratus  minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  delegatio  from  a  superior  magistratus.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  damnum  infectum,  inasmuch  as  delay 
might  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  praetor  could 
delegate  to  the  municipal  magistratus,  who  were 
under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  cautio.' 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
province  ;  and,  as  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  municipal  magistratus  who  had  no  impe- 
rium, it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure. before  these  ma- 
gistratus in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  magistratus  minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  lex.  The  de- 
termining of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  object 
of  the  lex  Rubria.     {Vid.  Lex  Rubria.)' 

The  case  of  adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  magi.stratus  into  majores 
and  minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  imperium.'  This  adoption  was  ef- 
fected "  imperio  magistratus,"  as,  for  instance,  be- 
fore the  praetor  at  Rome  :  in  the  provincia;  the  same 
thing  was  effected  before  a  proconsul  or  legatus, 
both  of  whom,  therefore,  had  the  imperium.  The 
municipal  magistratus,  as  they  had  not  the  imperi- 
um, could  not  give  validity  to  such  an  act  of  adop- 
tion, 

♦MAGNES  {fiayvri^,  ^ayvrjTi^,  and  iiayvirt^  TiiSog), 
the  Loadstone  or  Magnet.  "  The  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  stone  by  one  Magnes,  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida,  who  found  his  hob-nailed  shoes  and 
iron-pointed  staff  cling  to  the  rock  upon  which  he 
trod,  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fiction,  derived  by  Pliny 
from  Nicander.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  locality  where  the  stone  was  first  found." 
(Consult  the  following  article.)* 

*MAGNESIUS  LAi'IS,  a  stone  found  both  at 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  near  a  city  of  the  same 
nam.e  in  Asia  Minor.  "  As  one  and  the  same  min 
tral  substance,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  received 
among  the  ancients  different  names,  according  as 


it  was  procured  by  different  methods  from  differ, 
ent  places,  or  from  substances  apparently  unlike  ■ 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  things  of  dissimilar  nature 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  merely  because  of 
some  accidental  agreement  in  colour,  place  of  ori- 
gin, or  use  to  which  they  were  applied.  Thus  the 
name  'magnet'  (or  Magnesian  stone)  was  given 
not  only  to  what  we  call  the  native  magnet,  mag- 
netic oxyde  of  iron,  but  to  a  substance  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  which  appears  to  have  been  some  varie- 
ty of  steatite.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  two 
minerals,  so  different  in  character,  were  both  de- 
nominated the  magnetic  (or  Magnesian)  stone,  from 
their  being  both  found  in  a  country  named  Magne- 
sia ;  for,  of  the  five  localities  specified  by  Pliny, 
whence  as  many  varieties  of  magnet  were  obtained, 
one  is  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  another  a  city  of 
Asia  bearing  the  same  name.  And  it  was  here,  he 
says,  a  magnet  was  found,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  pumice,  and  not  attracting 
iron  ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Thep- 
phrastus  says  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  suited  for 
turning  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  magnet  was  talc  or 
steatite.  This  mineral  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earth  called  magnesia,  a  name  of  which  we 
may  thus  trace  the  origin,  though  perhaps  a  much 
purer  form  than  this  steatite  affords,  of  the  earth 
now  called  magnesia,  may  have  been  sometimes 
designated  as  the  magnesian  stone  ;  for,  when 
Hippocrates  prescribes  the  use  of  it  as  a  cathartic, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  native 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.  He  certainly  does  not  in- 
tend the  magnet,  as  well  because  it  is  not  purga- 
tive, as  because  he  elsewhere  describes  that  differ- 
ently as  the  stone  which  draws  iron,  and  would 
have  named  it,  not  the  Magnesian,  but  the  Heracle- 
an  stone."' 

*MAGU'DARIS  (ftayi6api().  Dioscorides  ap- 
plies this  name  to  the  root  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces asafoetida.  Theophrastus,  however,  would 
seem  to  make  it  a  distinct  species  or  variety.   ( Vid. 

SlLPHIUM.)' 

*MAIA  ifiala),  a  sort  of  Crabjish  described  by 
Aristotle.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  Araignee  de  mer, 
or  Sea  Spider.  It  is  probably,  says  Adams,  the  Can- 
cer araneus,  L.' 

*MAINIS  (jiaivlg),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Spams 
mana,  called  in  French  Mendole ;  and  in  modern 
Greek,  according  to  Coray,  KepoiiAa.^ 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian'  to  be  "  crimen 
iUud  quod  adversus  populum  Romamim  vel  advcrsus 
securitatem  ejus  committitur."  He  then  gives  vari- 
ous instances  of  the  crime  of  majestas,  some  of 
which  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  treason  in  Eng- 
lish law;  but  all  the  offences  included  under  ma- 
jestas comprehend  more  than  the  English  treason. 
One  of  the  offences  included  in  majestas  was  the 
effecting,  aiding  in,  or  planning  the  death  of  a  ma- 
gistratus populi  Romani,  or  of  one  who  had  imperi- 
um or  potestas.  Though  the  phrase  "  crimen  ma- 
jestatis"  was  used,  the  complete  expression  was 
"  crimen  Icesa,  imminuta,  diminut(F,  minuta,  majesta- 
tisy 

The  word  majestas,  consistently  with  its  relation 
to  mag-(nus),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  "Majestas,"  says  Cicero,'  "  est  quadam 
magnitudo  populi  Romani  ;"  "  majestas  est  in  imperii 
atque  in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitate."  Accord- 
ingly, the  phrases  "majestas  populi  Romani,"  "im- 
perii majestas,"''  signify  the  whole  of  that  which 


1.  (Sig.  M,  tit  5,  s-4.)— 2.  (Puchtn,  Zeitschrifl,  i.,  p.  195.) 
1.  (Gams.  V,  99.)  -4.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  116.) 
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1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  25.— Theophrasl.,  De  Lapid.,  c. '3.— 
Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  115.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,iii.,  84. — Theo- 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  11. — ^Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  6.  v.)— 
3.  (Aristot ,  H.  A.,  viii.,  19.)^».  (Aristof.,  H.  A.,  ri.,  15.— Plin. 
H.  N.,  ix.,  26.^Coray  ad  Xenocr. — Adanis,  Ajjpend.,  s.  T.) — 5 
(Dig.  48   tit.  4,  s.  1.)— 6.  (Part.,  30.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carni.,  iv.,  IS.: 
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constituted  the  Roman  slate  ;  in  ou.ci  -*i-.ils,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  lioman  state.  The  expres- 
sion minuere  insjestatem  consequently  signifies  any 
act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impaired  ;  and  it  is 
thus  defined  by  Cicero :'  "  Majestatem  minuere  est 
dc  dignitaie,  aut  ampliludine,  aut  potestate  populi  aut 
iorum  quihus  pojnUus  potestatem  dedit,  aliquid  dero- 
garc.'"  The  phrase  majestas  publica  in  the  Digest 
is  equivalent  to  the  majestas  populi  Romani.  In 
the  republican  period,  the  term  majestas  laesa  or 
minuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impairing  the  majestas 
of  the  state.' 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
Rome,  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  ene- 
my.* The  leges  majestatis  seem  to  have  extend- 
ed the  offence  of  majestas  generally  to  all  acts 
which  impaired  the  majestas  publica  ;  and  several 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  are  enu- 
merated in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  lex  Ju- 
lia carried  the  offence  of  majestas  with  respect  to 
the  person  of  the  princeps.  Like  many  other  leges, 
it  was  modified  by  senatus  consulta  and  imperial 
constitutions ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
title  in"  the  Digest,  ".4(2  Legem  Juliam  Majestatis," 
that  all  the  provisions  enumerated  under  that  title 
were  comprehended  in  the  original  lex  Julia.  It  is 
stated  by  Marcianus,  as  there  cited,  that  it  was  not 
majestas  to  repair  the  statues  of  the  Csesar  which 
were  going  to  decay ;  and  a  rescript  of  Severus  and 
his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone 
was  thrown  and  accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the 
emperor,  that  also  was  not  majestas ;  and  they  also 
graciously  declared  that  it  w^s  not  majestas  to  sell 
Ihe  statues  of  the  Cajsar  before  they  were  conse- 
crated. Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  the  title 
Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majestatis,  of  the  imperial  re- 
scripts declaring  what  was  not  majestas.  But 
there  is  also  an  extract  from  Saturninus,  De  Judi- 
ciis,  who  says  that  if  a  person  melted  down  the 
statues  or  imagines  of  the  imperator  which  were 
already  consecrated,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  Majestatis. 
But  even  this  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  lex  as  originally  passed,  for 
a  lex,  after  being  amended  by  senatus  consulta  or 
imperial  constitutions,  still  retained  its  name. 

The  old  punishment  of  majestas  was  perpetual 
interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  says 
Paulus,'  that  is,  in  the  later  imperial  period,  persons 
of  low  condition  are  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  burn- 
ed alive  ;  persons  of  better  condition  are  simply  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  offender  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  memory  was  infamous. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  every  act  of  a 
citizen  which  was  injurious  to  the  state  or  its  peace 
was  called  perduellio,  and  the  offender  (perduellis) 
was  tried  before  the  populus  (populi  judicio),  and,  if 
convicted,  put  to  death^V  On.  Fulvius'  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army.  According  to  Gaius,  "perduellis"  originally 
signified  "hostis  ;"'  and  thus  the  old  offence  of  per- 
duellio was  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Roman 
state.  The  trial  for  perdueUio  {pcrduellionis  judi- 
cium) existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic ; 
but  the  name  seems  to  have  almost  fallen  into  dis^ 
use,  and  various  leges  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  more  accurately  what  should  bema- 

1.  (De  Invent.,  ii.,  17.)— 2.  (JTid.  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  iii.,  II :  "Ma- 
jestatem anxisti.")-3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  72.)— 4.  (Di.^.48,  tit  4 
1.  3.)-5.  (S    R.,  v.,  39.)-6.  (Liv.,  ii.,  41.-1(1.,  yi.,  20.1-7. 
(Lit.,  XXVI.,  3.)-S     Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  234.) 
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jestas.  These  were  a  lex  Apuleia,  probably  passed 
in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact  contenta 
of  which  are  unknown  ;^  a  lex  Varia,  B.C.  91 ;  a  lex , 
Cornelia,  passed  by  L.  C.  Sulla,"  and  the  lex  Julia 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  under  the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental 
enactment  on  this  subject.  This  lex  Julia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Cfesar,  and  assigned  to 
the  year  B.C.  48,  and  this  may  be  the  lex  referred 
to  in  the  Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  lex  Ju- 
lia, under  Augustus,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Casar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  majestas  Augusta,  imperatoria,  and  re- 
gia.  It  was,  however,  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his  va- 
rious capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistra- 
tus  under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  praa- 
tor.'  Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  "  majeitas  tua,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  view- 
ed otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment,  and 
not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties  to 
various  new  offences  against  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  Au- 
gustus availed  himself  of  the  lex  for  prosecuting  the 
authors  of  famosi  libelli  {cogniticr.em  de  famosis  Ii- 
bellis,  specie  legis  ejus,  tractavil^) :  the  proper  infer- 
ence from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  is,  that  the  leges 
majestatis  (for  they  all  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  term  "  legem  majestatis")  did  not  apply  to  words 
or  writings,  for  these  were  punishable  otherwise. 
The  passage  of  Cicero'  is  manifes,;ly  corrupt,  and, 
as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lex  Majestatis  of 
Sulla  contained  any  provisions  as  to  libellous  words, 
as  to  which  there  were  other  sufllcient  provisions. 
( Vid.  Injuria.)  Sigonius  has  attempted  to  collect 
the  capita  of  the  lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Under 
Tiberius,  the  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  to 
all  acts  and  words  which  might  appear  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  princeps,  as  appears  from  various 
passages  in  Tacitus.'  The  term  perduellio  was  in 
use  under  the  Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  majes- 
tas against  the  imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  offender ;  a  rule  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  .Vurelius  in  the  case 
of  Druncianus,  a  senator  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
outbreak  of  Cassius,  and  whose  property  was  claim- 
ed by  the  fiscus  after  his  death.  (Perhaps  the  ac- 
count of  Capitolinus,'  and  of  Vuluatius  Gallicanus,' 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Paulus.) 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla declared  that,  from  the  time  that  an  act  of 
inajestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the  great 
{magnus)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is  stiU 
meant)  added,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  after  that 
time,  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In  the 
matter  of  majestas,  slaves  could  also  be  examined 
by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  their 
master :  this  provision,  though  comprehended  in 
the  code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majes- 
tatis, wan  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  original 
law,  for  Tiberius  sold  a  man's  slaves  to  the  actor 
publicus,i°  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidence 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  repetun- 
dae  and  also  of  majestas.    Women  were  admitted 
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as  evidence  in  a  case  of  laesa  majestas,  and  the 
case  of  Fulvia  is  cited  as  an  instance.' 
•    As  to  the  phrase  patria  majestas,  see  Pateia 

POTESTAS. 

*MALABATHRUM  {iiaU6a8pov).  The  Indian 
fiaXaiadpov,  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian, 
is  indisputably,  according  to  Adams,  the  Betel, 
or,  rather,  the  Araeca-nut  enveloped  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Betel.  There  are  three  species  of  Betel, 
namely,  Malabathron  hydrospharum,  mcsosphierum, 
and  tnicrosphccrum.  Horace  applies  the  word  to  an 
ointment  or  perfume,  "  perfusus  nilentes  Maldbathro 
Syria  capillos,"  on  vi^hich  passage  Porphyrion  re- 
marks, "Malabathrum  unguenti  speciem  esse  scimus." 
Isidorus  says  of  it,  "  Folium  dictum,  quod  sine  uUa 
radice  innatans  in  Indiae  litoribus  coUigitur."  It 
is  uniformly  called  folium  by  Apicius.  According 
to  Geoffroy,  it  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  cinna- 
mon-tree. Sprengel,  in  like  manner,  holds  it  to  be  a 
cassia-leaf.  From  this  conflict  of  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  the  term,  though  properly  signi- 
fyhig  what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  became  gradually  applied  to  other  and 
different  aroniatics.' 

*MAI/ACHE  {iioKaxn)-  Sprengel,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Walpole,  decides  that  the  edible  jiaMxri  of 
the  Greeks,  or  /i.  Krjnevr^  of  Dioscorides,  was  the 
Maha  sylvestris.  The  Scvdpo/iaMxv  of  Galen  he  sets 
down  as  the  Altkaa  rozea.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
this  is  the  officinal  mallows  of  the  modem  Greeks. 
"  As  emollients,  mallows  are  well  known  in  medi- 
cal practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  (Althaa  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of 
remedial  substances."' 

*MALACIA  (jiaTMnia).  "  One  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  ar- 
langement,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of 
t'uvier.  The  cuttle-fish  and  a  few  others  were 
placed  in  this  class.  They  are  called  Mollia  by 
i'liny,  who,  however,  is  gudty  of  inconsistency  in 
applying  this  term  to  the  fiaXaKoarpaKa  on  one  or 
more  occasions."* 

*MALACOCRANEUS  {p-aXaKOKpavevc:),  a  bird 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Gesner  concludes  that 
it  is  the  "  Pica  glandaria"  of  Pliny,  namely,  the 
Jay,  or  Garrulus  glandarius,  Brisson,  the  same  as 
the  Corvus  glandarius,  L.* 

MA'LLEUS,  dim.  MALLE'OLUS  (JiaiaTfip :  aijii- 
pa,  dim.  cKpvpiov),  a  Hammer,  a  Mallet.  In  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  the  mallet  of  woqd  served  to 
break  down  the  clods  (occare)  and  to  pulverize 
them.*  The  butcher  used  it  in  slaying  cattle  by 
striking  the  head,  and  we  often  read  of  it  as  used 
by  the  smith  upon  the  anvU.'  When  several  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  anvil,  it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time,  and 
Virgil  accordingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  "  Inter  se 
brachia  tollunt  in  numerum."^  The  scene  which 
he  describes  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- , 
cut,  taken  from  an  ancient  bas-relief,  in  which  Vul- 
can, Brontes,  and  Steropes  are  seen  forging  the 
metal,  while  the  third  Cyclops,  Pyracmon,  blows 
tlie  bellows.'  Beside  the  anvil-stand  (vid.  Ixcus) 
is  seen  the  vessel  of  water  in  which  the  hot  iron 
or  bronze  was  immersed." 

But,  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer  upon 
the  anvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils,  the  smith 


I.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  4.— Cod.  ii.,  tit.  8.)-.2.  (Dioscor.,  i,,  11.— Isid., 
Orig.,  xviii.,  9. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (TheophTMSt.,  H.  P., 
L,  3. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  144. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Adams, 
.Append.,  8.  V.) — 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  18. — Adams,  Append., 
t.  V.)— C.  (Colum.,  Dc  Re  Rust.,  n.,  13.  —  Id.  ili.,  xi.,  2.— Virg., 
Ccorg.,  i.,  lOi.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  S3,  215.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  44.— 
Arisloph.,  Pax,  566.— Pollux,  Onum.,  i.,  12.— Id.  ili.,  x.,  29.)— 7. 
(Ovid,  Mot.,  ii.,  027.- Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  477.— Od.,  iii.,  434.— 
Apoll.  Rhorl.,  iii  ,  1254.— Ilorral,,  i.,  C8.— Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Di- 
an.,  59.*-  Aristot.,  Dc  Gen.  Aniin.,  v.,  8.) — 8.  (Georg.,  iv.,  174. 
-^n.,  viii.,  452.)— 9  IJEn.,  viii ,  435.)— 10.  (Ib.,  v.,  4S0,  451.) 
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(xaXKtvc)  wrought  with  this  instnunent  flguieg 
called  Ipya  a^p^Xara  (or  (i^0(T^jip)7Ta'),  which  were 
either  small  and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  being 
beaten  as  thin  as  paper,  and  being  in  very  high  re- 
lief, as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (vid.  Lorica,  p.  598),  or 
of  colossal  proportions,  being  composed  of  separate 
plates  riveted  together  ;  of  this,  the  most  remark- 
able example  was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wrought 
bronze  (apup^Aarof  KoXoaaog  ;'  fiaujTT/poKOTria'),  sev- 
enty cubits  high,  which  was  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter,*  which  was  erect- 
ed at  Olympia  by  the  sons  of  Cypselus.  The  right- 
hand  figure  of  Hercules,  in  the  woodcut  at  page  93, 
is  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  bronze 
candelabrum,  found  in  1812  near  Perugia,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Glyptotek  at  Munich.  It  consists 
of  embossed  plates,  finely  wrought  with  the  ham- 
mer, and  the  small  rivets  for  holding  them  togeth 
er  are  still  visible. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  chisel  {vid.  Dolabra),  as  by  the 
carpenter  (pulsans  malleus  ;^  woodcut,  p.  62)  and 
the  sculptor. 

The  term  malleolus  denoted  a  hammer,  the  trans- 
verse head  of  which  was  formed  for  holding  pitch 
and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pro- 
jected slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  extinguished 
during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  other  buildings 
in  order  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  which  was,  there- 
fore, commonly  used  in  sieges,  together  with  torches 
and  falaricae.*     ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

\Mien  the  shoot  of  a  vine  was  cut  in  order  to  be 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  the  stem  was  also  cut 
away  with  it,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  head 
of  a  hammer ;  hence  such  cuttings  were  called 
malleoli.'' 

*MALINOTHALLE  (fiaXwoBuUv),  a  plant  which, 
according  to  Bauhin,  some  had  taken  for  the  Cyperut 
csculentus.     Stackhouse  adopts  this  opinion.' 

*MALTHE  (liuTid)/),  a  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian, 
Athenaeus,  and  jElian.  All  that  we  can  ascertair 
of  it,  remarks  Adams,  is,  that  it  was  of  the  Ceta- 
ceous tribe.' 

♦MALVA.     {Vid.  Malacke.) 

*.MALUM  (j.tij?.ov).  '■  According  to  Macrobius 
the  ancients  applied  the  term  mala  to  all  kinds  o( 
fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  kernel  within, 
and  the  esculent  part  outside.  Tlie  various  kindi 
treated  of  by  ancient  authors  will  be  found  undei 
their  several  heads."'" 

MALUS  ('iCTTOf).    The  ancients  had  vessels  with 
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one  two,  and  three  masts.  The  inscriptions  recent- 
ly discovered  at  Athens  contain  a  perfect  inventory 
of  all  the  gear  issued  to  trieres  and  tetreres,  and 
they  have  been  illustrated  and  deciphered  by 
Bockh.'  From  this  work  we  perceive  that  two 
masts  were  issued  from  the  veupiov  for  every  trieres, 
and  are  enabled  to  correct  Hesychius,  who  calls  the 
f.rst  or  mainmast  amTnof,  whereas  this  is  unques- 
tiorably  the  foremast.  The  other  lexicographers 
eillier  omit  the  word,  or  give  an  imperfect  sense  to 
it.  These  inscriptions  enable  us  to  give  it  an  ex- 
act signification.  In  ii.,  92,  they  give  icrov  jicya- 
Xav  and  lanv  dKareiov  as  distinct  gear.  The  masts 
of  the  tetreres  are  similarly  termed  iaroiif,  xi.,  c. 
For  a  triakonter,  two  masts,  both  termed  la'roi,  ap- 
pear, xvn.,  sub  init.  In  two-masted  ships  the  small- 
er mast  was  usually  near  the  prore.  In  three- 
masted  ships  the  size  of  the  masts  decreased  as 
they  approached  the  stem ;  the  largest  was  the  near- 
est to  the  stern.  The  mast  was  of  one  entire  piece. 
Pliny'  tells  us  the  mast  and  the  yards  were  usually 
of  fir.  Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  yard 
was  afiixed  to  the  mast,  see  the  article  Antenn.i. 
We  do  not  fiiid  in  the  inscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  mostly  of  the  aera  of  Demosthenes,  who 
is  named  in  them,  any  terms  by  which  parts  of  the 
mast  are  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
issued  to  the  trierarch  as  a  piece  of  solid  gear.  The 
price  of  the  large  mast  is  given  in  these  inscrip- 
tions (probably,  as  Bockh  conjectures,  with  hoops, 
&c.)  at  37  drachmae.  Pliny'  attributes  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mast  to  Dsedalus. 
MALUS  OCULUS.  {Vid.  F.1SCINDM.) 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  mancipium 
that  auspex  has  to  auspicium.  It  is  properly  qui 
manu  capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special  sig- 
nifications. Mancipes  were  those  who  bid  at  the 
public  lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
farming  any  part  of  the  public  property.*  Some- 
times the  chief  of  the  publicani  generally  are  meant 
by  this  term,  as  they  were  no  doubt  the  bidders 
nnd  gave  the  security,  and  then  they  shared  the 
undertaking  with  others,  or  underlet  it.'  The  man- 
cipes would  accordingly  have  distinctive  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took  on 
lease,  as  decumani,  portitores,  pecuarii.  Suetoni- 
us=  says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  manceps  of 
labourers  (opera)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbrium 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  the  land ;  that  is,  he  hired 
them  from  their  masters,  and  paid  so  much  for  the 
use  of  them,  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun- 
tries. The  terms  mancipes  thermarum  et  salina- 
rum  occur  in  the  Thedosian  Code.' 
MANCIPA'TIO  (Fid.  Mancipidm.) 
MA'NCIPI  RES.  {Vid.  Dominium.) 
MANCI'PII  CAUSA.  The  three  expressions  by 
which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  in  which  a 
free  person  might  be  with  respect  to  another,  were 
in  potestate,  in  manu,  and  inmancipio  ejus  esse.' 
In  consequence  of  his  potestas,  a  fatlier  could  man- 
cipate  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
times  of  the  Republic  his  patria  potestas  was  hardly 
-•stinguished  from  property ;  the  act  of  begetting 
M  as  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  ownership.  A 
husband  had  the  same  power  over  a  wife  in  manu, 
for  she  was  "  fiUae  loco."  Accordingly,  a  child  in 
potestate  and  a  wife  in  manu  were  properly  res 
mancipi,  and  they  were  said  to  be  in  mancipio. 
Still  such  persons,  when  mancipated,  were  not  ex- 
actly in  the  relation  of  slaves  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  mancipated,  but  they  occupied  a 
status  between  free  persons  ai»d  slaves,  wliich  was 


1.  (  Uri  inJendas  Seeweesen  desA-eischen  Staates,"  Berlin, 
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expressed  by  the  words  mancipii  causa.  Such  per 
sons  as  were  in  mancipii  causa  were  not  sui  juris," 
and  all  that  they  acquired  was  acquired  for  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  mancipated.  But  they 
differed  from  slaves  in  not  being  possessed ;  they 
might  also  have  an  injuriarum  actio  for  ill-treat- 
ment from  those  who  had  them  in  mancipio,  and 
they  did  not  lose  the  rights  of  ingenui,  but  these 
rights  were  only  suspended.  As  to  contracts,  the 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  might  obtain 
the  sale  of  such  property  {bona)  as  would  have  beei. 
theirs  if  they  had  not  been  in  mancipii  causa,  as 
Gaius  expresses  it.^  Persons  in  mancipii  causa 
might  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  lex  JEUa  Sentia  and  Furia 
Caninia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumissions.  The 
person  who  effected  the  manumission  thereby  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 

The  strict  practice  of  mancipatio  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  and  probably  still  ear- 
Uer,  and  it  had  then  become  a  mere  legal  form  by 
which  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  {vid.  Eman- 
ciPATio),  except  a  person  was  mancipated  ex  nox- 
ali  causa.  In  case  of  dehcts  by  the  son,  the  father 
could  mancipate  him  {ex  noxali  causa  mancipio  dare), 
and  one  act  of  mancipatio  was  considered  suffi 
cient  ;=  but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for  recov 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out  the 
amount  of  the  damage.'  Justinian  put  an  end  to 
the  noxae  datio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in- 
deed, before  his  time  had  fallen  into  disuse.' 

In  his  time,  Gaius  remarks,"  that  men  were  not 
kept  in  mancipii  causa  {in  eojure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only  used  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipation. But  questions  of  law  still  arose  out  of 
this  form  ;  for  the  three  mancipationes,  which  were 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  son,  might  not  always 
have  been  observed.  Accordingly,  a  child  begotten 
by  a  son  who  had  been  twice  mancipated,  but  born 
after  the  third  mancipatio  of  his  father,  was  still  in 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by 
a  son  who  was  in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into 
his  father's  power  if  he  was  manumitted  after  thai 
mancipation ;  but  if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the 
child  became  sui  juris. ' 

Coemptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum, 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  tha  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa  or  fiduciae  causa.  The 
fiduciae  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  also  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will  • 
but  a  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.' 

Dion  Cassius'  says  that  Tiberius  Nero  transferred 
or  gave  {eieSoiKt)  his  wife  to  Octavianus,  as  a  father 
would  do ;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensius"  is  a  well- 
known  story.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  wife  was  in  manu,  and,  accordingly,  might 
be  mancipated,  and  her  children  born  to  her  new 
husband  would  be  in  his  power. 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated  to 
his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was  in 
mancipii  causa. 

MANCI'PIUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  word  mancipatio,  of  which 
Gaius"  says,  "Mancipatio  dicitur  quia  manures  ca- 
pitur."  The  term  mancipium,  then,  is  derived  from 
the  act  of  corporeal  apprehension  of  a  thing ;  and 
this  corporwal  apprehension  is  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing.    It  was  not  a 
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innple  corporeal  apprehension,  but  one  which  was 
accompanied  with  certain  forms  described  by  Gains :' 
"Mancipatio  is  effected  in  the  presence, of  not  less 
than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  {puberes),  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  status,  who 
holds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales,  and  hence  is  called 
Libripens.  The  purchaser  (qui  mancipio  accipit), 
tailing  hold  of  the  thing,  says,  I  affirm  that  this 
slave  (homo)  is  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  he  is 
purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money  (<zs)  and 
brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales  with  the 
piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  price  (quasi  pretii  loco)."  The  same  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by  Uipian.' 
This  mode  of  transfer  applied  to  all  res  maneipi, 
whether  free  persons  or  slaves,  animals  or  lands. 
Lands  {pradia)  might  be  thus  transferred,  though 
the  parties  to  the  mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lands ; 
but  all  other  things,  which  were  objects  of  manci- 
patio, were  only  transferable  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  because  corporeal  apprehension  was  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  ceremony.  Gains  calls  manci- 
patio "  imaginaria  guadamvenditio;"  for,  though  the 
law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer  of  the  quiri- 
tarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of  sale  consisted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  the  price.  The 
party  who  transferred  the  ownership  of  a  thing  pur- 
suant to  these  forms  was  said  "  mancipio  dare ;"  he 
who  thus  acquired  the  ownership  was  said  "  mancip- 
io accipere."  The  verb  "  mancipare"  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  "  mancipio  dare."  Horace^ 
uses  the  phrase  "  mancipat  usus,"  which  is  not  an 
unreasonable  license :  he  means  to  say  that  "  usus" 
or  usucapion  has  the  same  effect  as  mancipatio, 
which  is  true ;  but  usus  only  had  its  effect  in  the 
case  of  res  manoipi,  where  there  had  been  no  man- 
cipatio or  in  jure  cessio. 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.* 

The  division  of  things  into  res  maneipi  and  nee 
maneipi  had  reference  to  the  formalities  requisite  to 
be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  Dominium  what  things  were 
things  maneipi.  To  this  list  may  be  added  children 
of  Roman  parents,  who  were,  according  to  the  old 
law,  res  maneipi.  {Vid.  M.i:fcipii  Causa.)  The 
quiritarian  ownership  of  res  maneipi  could  only  be 
immediately  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made  such  things 
in  bonis.  The  quiritarian  ownership  of  res  nee 
maneipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only.  Quiritarian 
ownership  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Ro- 
man writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by 
later  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Gaius.  Mancipatio 
could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or 
those  who  had  the  commercium ;  which,  indeed, 
appears  from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.' 

The  old  word,  then,  by  which  this  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made,  was  mancipium,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Twelve  Tables."  The  word  nexum  or 
nexus  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Cicero'  defines  "  abalicnaiio"  to  be  "  ejus  rei  quiz 
maneipi  est;"  and  this  is  effected  eithA  by  "  tradilio 
alteri  ncxu  ant  in  jure  cessio  inlcr  quos  en  jure  civili 
fieri  possunt."  According  to  this  definition,  "  aha- 
lienatio"  is  of  a  res  maneipi,  a  class  of  things  deter- 
minate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is  either  by  "  tra- 
dilio nexu"  or  by  "  in  jure  cessio."  The  two  modes 
correspond  respectively  to  the  "  mancipatio"  and 
"  in  jure  eessio"  of  Gains,"  and,  accordingly,  manci- 
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patio,  or  the  older  term  mancipium,  is  equivalent  ti 
"traditio  nexu:"  in  other  words,  mancipium  was  n 
nexus  or  nexum.  Cicero'  uses  both  words  in  the 
same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  various  titles  to 
property,  and  among  them  he  mentions  the  jua 
mancipii  and  jus  nexi.  He  may  mean  here  to 
speak  of  the  jus  mancipii  in  its  special  sense,  as 
contrasted  with  the  jus  nexi,  which  had  a  wider 
meaning ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both  wordj 
to  express  one  thing."  According  to  ^Elius  Gallns 
everything  was  "  nexum"  "  quodcunque  per  as  el 
libram  geritur ;"  and  as  mancipatio  was  effected 
per  aes  et  libram,  it  was  consequently  a  nexum. 
The  form  of  mancipatio  by  the  aes  and  libra  con- 
tinued probably  till  Justinian  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion between  res  maneipi  and  res  nee  maneipi.  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Horace,^  and  the  libra,  says  Pliny,' 
is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  mancipio,  the  vend 
or  was  bound  to  warranty  in  double  of  the  amount 
of  the  thing  sold.'  A  vendor,  therefore,  who  had  a 
doubtful  title,  would  not  sell  by  mancipium,  but  would 
merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave  the  purchase! 
to  obtain  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  by 
usucapion.*  Accordingly,  Varro  observes,'  that  if 
a  slave  was  not  transferred  by  mancipium,  the 
seller  entered  into  a  stipulatio  dnpll,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  buyer  in  the  case  of  eviction ;  when  the 
transfer  was  by  mancipium,  this  stipulation  was  not 
necessary.  The  terras  of  the  contract  were  called 
lex  mancipii,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from 
the  passage  of  Cicero'  that  the  lex  contained  the 
penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained  what  the  sellei 
warranted.' 

It  will  easily  result  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
mancipium  may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complete 
ownership,  and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus,  as  is 
a  passage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted," 
and  to  fructus.''  Sometimes  the  word  mancipium 
signifies  a  slave,  as  being  one  of  the  res  maneipi : 
this  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero," 
and  certainly  in  Horace."  Sometimes  mancipia  is 
used  generally  for  res  maneipi,"  unless  rem  maneipi 
is  the  right  reading  in  that  passage. 

The  subject  of  mancipium  and  mancipatio  is  dis- 
cussed by  Corn.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opusculum  dt 
Rebus  Maneipi  et  Nee  Maneipi. 

MANDA'TI  ACTIO.     (Vid.  MAND.iTry.) 

MANDA'TUM  exists  when  one  person  commis- 
sions another  to  do  something  without  reward,  and 
that  other  person  undertakes  to  do  it :  and  general- 
ly it  may  be  stated,  that  whenever  a  man  gives  a 
thing  to  another  to  do,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to 
be  done  for  pay  (merces),  would  make  the  transac- 
tion a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio,  the  right  to 
the  actio  mandati  arises  ;  as,  if  a  man  gives  clothes 
to  a  fuUo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a 
tailor  (sarcinator)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gave 
the  commission  was  the  mandator,  he  who  received 
it  was  the  mandatarius.  The  mandatum  might  be 
either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  mandator,  or  on 
another  person's  account,  or  on  the  account  of  the 
mandator  and  another  person,  or  on  account  of  the 
mandator  and  mandatarius,  or  on  the  account  of 
the  mandatarius  and  another  person.  But  there 
could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  account  (gratia)  of  the 
mandatarius  only  ;  as  if  a  man  were  to  advise  an- 
other to  put  his  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  were 
lost,  the  loser  would  have  no  mandati  actio  against 
his  adviser.  If  the  advice  were  to  lend  the  money 
to  Titius,  and  the  loan  had  the  like  result,  it  was  a 
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question  whether  this  was  a  case  of  mandatum  ; 
but  tlie  opinion  of  Sabinus  prevailed  that  it  was. 
It  was  not  mandatum  if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos 
mores,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  object  of  tlie  man- 
datum  was  an  illegal  act.  A  mandatum  might  be 
general  or  special :  and  the  mandatarius  was  bound 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The 
mandator  had  an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons 
as  the  mandatarius  contracted  with ;  and  such  per- 
sons had  the  like  action  against  the  mandator,  and 
a  directa  actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  man- 
dator and  mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  di- 
recta actio  against  one  another  in  respect  of  the 
mandatum  :  the  actio  of  the  mandatarius  might 
be  for  indemnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
had  done  bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded 
his  commission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  man- 
dator ;  but  the  mandator,  in  such  case,  had  an  action 
for  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-ex- 
ecution of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have 
been  executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled 
so  long  as  no  part  of  it  was  performed  (ium,  aihuc 
Integra,  res  est).  In  the  like  case,  it  was  also  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the 
mandatarius  executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had 
his  action,  of  course,  against  the  heres.  According 
to  Cicero,  a  mandati  judicium  was  "  non  minus  tur- 
pe  qitam  furti ;"'  which,  however,  would  obviously 
depend  on  circumstances.     (Vid.  Infamia.) 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under  the 
Empire,  the  mandata  principum  were  the  commands 
and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  provinces  and 
others.  Frontinus"  classes  the  mandata  principum 
with  lex  and  senatus  consulta.' 

MANDR.'E.     (Fid.  Latrunculi.) 

*MANDRAG'ORAS  (iiavSpaybpaf),  the  Man- 
drake. "  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  observes  Adams, 
"  that  the  fiavSpayopa^  of  Theophrastus  is  different 
from  that  of  Dioscorides.  Dodonaeus  determines 
the  former  to  be  i\ie  Atropa,  Belladonna.  According 
to  Sprengel,  the  M.  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Mandra- 
goras  vernalis,  Bertol.,  and  the  M.  famina  the  M. 
autumnalis.  On  the  Mandragoras,  see  an  interest- 
ing disquisition  in  the  Hicrobotanicon  of  Celsius."* 

MANDYAS.     {Vid.  Lacerna.) 

MA'NICA,  a  Sleeve.  Besides  the  use  of  sleeves 
sewed  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
was  called  Chiridota,  or  "  manicata  tunica,"^ 
sleeves  were  also  worn  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
dress.  Palladius"  mentions  the  propriety  of  provi- 
ding "  ocreas  manicasque  de  pellibus,"  i.  e.,  leggins  and 
sleeves  made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts- 
man and  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman 
gladiators  wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of 
an  appropriate  kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand,'  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  page   477. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together  even 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  age.»  In  this  passage  the 
manicae  ixupiScs)  seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the 
hands  to  protect  them  from  briers  and  thorns  :  and 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinguishes between  simple  mittens,  such  as  our 
abourers  use  in  hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls 

Gloves  with  fingers  (digitidia}'>)weK^om  among 
the  Romans  for  the  performance  of  certain  manual 
operations.  Pliny  the  younger  refers  also  to  the 
use  of  manicae  in  winter  to  protect  the  hands  from 
cold."    Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably 
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made  of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  muffs ;  the  Persians 
also  wore  gloves  in  winter  {SanrvXfiBpa^^).  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  instruments  of  torture  used  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe 
"  tlie  glove,""  but  its  construction  or  material  is 
not  described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manica.^ 

Besides  the  tunica  manicata  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing either  to  the  elbow  or  to  the  wrist,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  under  Chiridota,  there  was 
another  variety,  in  which  the  sleeves  came  down 
only  a  little  below  the  shoulder  (see  woodcut,  page 
332).  The  Exomis  had  a  short  sleeve  for  the  left 
arm  only.  The  sleeves  of  the  Persian  tunic  (Can- 
DYs)  were  exceedingly  wide. 

MANI'PULUS.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  manus,  was  a 
handful  or  wisp  of  hay,  straw,  fern,  or  the  like  ;*  and 
this,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard 
in  the  days  of  Romulus  ;'  hence  it  was  applied  to  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  same  en- 
sign (see  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  88  ;  vi.,  85,  who 
connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  manus) ;  and 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  battalions  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  manipuli,'  and  varied  in 
numbers  at  different  periods  according  to  the  vary- 
ing constitution  of  the  legion. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of  their  formation  is 
given  in  Livy,'  where  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  intelligible,  although  the  whole  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  oth- 
ers, who  were  deternlined  to  force  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Polybius,  which  refer 
to  the  Roman  army  as  it  existed  200  years  later. 
According  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  377,  was  drawn  up 
in  three  Unes,  as  described  on  page  103.  The  front 
line,  or  hastati,  consisted  of  15  manipuli,  each  ma- 
nipulus.  containing  62  soldiers,  a  centurion,  and  a 
vexillarius.  The  second  line,  or  principes,  consist- 
ed, in  like  manner,  of  15  manipuli,  this  combined 
force  of  30  manipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  antepilani.  The  third  line,  oi 
triarii,  was  also  drawn  up  in  15  divisions,  but  each 
of  these  was  triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  3  vexil- 
la,  and  186  men.  In  these  triple  manipuli  the  vet- 
erans, or  triarii  proper,  formed  thetfront  ranks  ;  im- 
mediately behind  them  stood  the  rorarii,  inferior  in 
age  and  renown,  while  the  accensi,  less  trustworthy 
than  either,  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  The 
battle  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  the  following  page. 

If  the  hastati  and  principes  were  successively  re- 
pulsed, they  retired  through  the  openings  left  be- 
tween the  maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  then  closed 
up  their  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
their  maniples,  and  presented  a  continuous  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy:  the  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  pila, 
now  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  while  the  rorarii 
and  accensi  behind  gave  weight  and  consistency  to 
the  mass,  an  arrangement  bearing  evidence  to  a 
lingering  predilection  for  the  principle  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  representing,  just  as  we  might  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition 
state.  The  only  change  made  in  the  common  read- 
ing of  Livy,  according  to  the  above  explanation,  is 
the  substitution  suggested  by  Stroth,  of  "  Ordo  scx- 
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igenos  militcs  et  duos,  centurionem  et  vexillarium 
unum,"  for  "  Ordo  sexagenos  milites,  duos  cenluri- 
ones,"  &c.,  an  emendation,  the  truth  of  which  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  context  in  the  subse- 
quent paragraph,  where  the  triple  vexillum  or  ma- 
nipulus  is  said  to  have  contained  186  men,  i.  e., 
3x62.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  words  ordo, 
manipulus,  vexillum,  are  throughout  the  chapter  era- 
ployed  as  synonymous,  and  they  continued  to  be 
used  indifferently  even  in  the  time  of  Polybius,' 
Kat  TO  fjLEV  fiepog  ^naoTov  EKoXeaav  Kal  rdyfta  Kal 
aneipav  Kal  arjfiaiav.  The  numbers  of  the  legion 
thus  described  are  stated  by  Livy  at  5000  ;  the  cal- 
culation will  stand  as  follows : 

Hastati 15  X   62=  930 

Principes 15  x  62=  930 

Triarii 15x186=2790 

Centuriones  et  Vexillarii  =150 

4800 
The  remaining  200  may  h^ve  been  skirmishers 
nut  included  in  the  manipular  battalions;  or  we 
may  suppose  that  Livy  spoke  in  round  numbers,  in 
which  case,  instead  of  "  Scribehantur  autem  qualuor 
fere  legiones  quints  milUhus  peditum,^^  we  should 
adopt  the  almost  necessary  correction,  "  Scribehan- 
tur autem  quatuor  legiones  quinisfere  millibus  pedi- 
tum." 

2.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  (B.C.  150)  the  legion 
contained  4200  men,  except  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, when  it  was  augmented  to  5000.''  It  was 
divided  into  1200  hastati,  1200  principes,  600  tria- 
rii, the  remaining  1200  being  velites,  who  were  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  three  lines.  When  the 
legion  exceeded  4200,  the  numbers  of  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  velites  were  increased  in  proportion, 
the  number  of  triarii  always  remaining  the  same 
(600).  The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  sub- 
divided each  into  10  manipuli  or  ordines,  and  in  each 
manipulus  there  were  two  centuriones,  two  optiones, 
and  two  signiferi :  hence,  when  the  legion  consisted 
of  4200,  a  manipulus  of  the  hastati  or  of  the  principes 
would  contain  120  men,  including  officers,  and  a 
manipulus  of  the  triarii  in  all  cases  60  men  only. 

3.  At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  during  the 
wars  of  Marius,  certainly  before  the  time  of  Caesar, 
the  practice  of  marshalling  an  army  in  three  lines 
was  changed,  and  the  terms  hastati,  principes,  and 
triarii  lell  into  disuse.  The  legion,  as  explained 
under  Army,  p.  104,  was  now  divided  into  10  co- 
horles,  each  cohors  into  three  manipuli,  and  each 
manipulus  into  two  centuria,  the  manipulus  thus 
constituting  ^'^th  part  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  locus  classicus  on  this  subject 
(see  p.  104)  is  a  quotation  by  Aulus  Gellius  from 
"  Cincius,  De  Re  Mtliiari."  This  Cincius  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Cincius  Ali- 
snentus  the  annalist ;  but  this  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible, for  Alimentus  served  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  Polybius,  who  flourished  full  fifty  years 
later,  gives  no  hint  of  any  such  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  troops. 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  manipulus  maintained  ua 
last-mentioned  signification  under  the  first  empei 
ors  from  Tacitus,'  where  Germanicus,  when  haran 
guing  the  mutinous  legions  "  Adsistentem  contionem 
quia  permixta  videbatur,  discedere  in  manipulos  jubet. 
.  .  .  vexilla  praferri,  ut  id  saltern  discerneret  cohortes ;" 
but  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  58,  the  word  is  applied  more 
loosely  to  a  detachment  of  60  men,  who  were  de- 
spatched under  the  command  of  a  centurion  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautus  to  death. 

5.  Vegetins^  (A.D.  375)  employs  manipulus  as  an 
antiquated  term,  equivalent  to  contubernium,  indi- 
cating a  company  of  10  soldiers  who  messed  to- 
gether in  the  same  tent. 

Isidorus'  defines  a  manipulus  to  be  a  body  of  200 
soldiers,  which  will  apply  to  the  period  when  the 
legion  contained  6000  men.  See,  on  the  whole  of 
this  subject,  Le  Beau,  Mimoire  du  Maniple  et  ses 
parties  in  the  Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, &c.,  t.  xxxii.,  p.  279.  The  views,  however, 
of  this  writer  are  far  from  being  uniformly  correct. 

MA'NSIO  (arad/io^),  a  post-station  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  journey. 

The  great  roads,  which  were  constructed  first  by 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Romans, 
were  provided,  at  intervals  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  a  day's  journey,  with  estabhshments  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  khans  or  caravanseras 
which  are  still  found  in  the  East.  There  were  111 
such  stations  on  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,* 
their  average  distance  from  one  another  being  some- 
thing less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erect- 
ed at  the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, is  called  by  Herodotus  Kard^vaic  and  Karayu- 
yij.  To  stop  for  the  night  was  KaraXveiv.^  As  tlie 
ancient  roads  made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent,'  so  also  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  khan,  which  is  a 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  open  conrt,  sur- 
rounded by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering 
into  plain,  unfurnished  apartments,  and  having  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied 
by  uninterrupted  custom  from  the  Persic  KariXvaif, 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  ar- 
mies or  of  caravans,  they  have  also  served  to  afford 
a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and  beast. 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from  manere, 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
castra,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  intrenchments.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  they  included  not  only  barracks  and 
magazines  of  provisions  {horrea)  for  the  troops,  but 
commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperor 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them. 
At  these  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
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for  conveying  government  despatches.  (  Vid.  Cisi- 
CM.)  The  miinsio  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  officer  called  ma.nsiona.rim. 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
journey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military  ways 
others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  were  used 
merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refreshment, 
and  which  were  called  mutatimes  (JiKkayaX).  There 
were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio.  The 
liinerarium  a  Burdigala  Hiemsalem  usque,  which  is 
B  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Jerusalem,  with  the  intervening  mutationes, 
and  other  more  considerable  places,  which  are  call- 
ed either  civitates,  vici,  or  castella.  The  number  of 
leagues  (leugce)  or  of  miles  between  one  place  and 
another  is  also  set  down. 

MANTE'LE  {x^ipojianrpov,  xetpeKfiayeiov),  a  nap- 
kin. The  circumstance  that  forks  were  not  invent- 
ed in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use  of 
napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers  ;'  also,  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  and  even  before  it  commen- 
ced, an  apparatus  was  carried  round  for  washing 
the  hands.  A  basin,  called  in  Latin  malluvium,' 
and  in  Greek  x^pv^f,  xeiOviSov,  or  ;(;Eip(ii'OTrpoj'  (vid. 
Chernips),  was  held  under  the  hands  to  receive  the 
water,  which  was  poured  upon  them  out  of  a  ewer 
{urceolus).  Thus  Homer  describes  the  practice, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  a  recent  traveller, 
it  continues  unchanged  in  the  countries  to  which 
his  description  referred.'  The  boy  or  slave  who 
poured  out  the  water  also  held  the  napkin  or  towel 
for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The  word  maf-pa,  said 
to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin,*  denoted  a  smaller 
kind  of  napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests 
carried  with  them  to  table.'  The  mantele,  as  it 
was  larger  than  the  mafpa,  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  table-cloth.'  (Fii  Coen.i,  p.  275.)  An  anecdote 
is  preserved  of  Lucilius  the  satirist,  stating  that, 
after  he  had  been  dining  with  Lailius,  he  ran  after 
him  in  sport  with  a  twisted  napkin  or  handkerchief, 
as  if  to  strike  him  {obtorta  mappu''). 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (u/ioAiVu').  Some- 
times, however,  they  were  of  fine  linen  (ixTpi/i/nara 
?.a/ii7rpa  aivdovvfpi/^).  Sometimes  they  were  wool- 
len, with  a  soft  and  even  nap  (tonsis  mantelia  vil- 
(is'°).  Those  made  of  Asbestos  must  have  been 
rare.  The  Romans,  in  the  tlm?  of  the  emperors, 
used  linen  napkins  embroidered  or  interwoven  with 
gold,"  and  the  traveller  already  quoted  informs  us 
that  this  luxury  still  continues  in  the  East.  Nap- 
kins were  also  worn  by  women  as  a  headdress,  in 
which  case  they  were  of  fine  materials  and  gay 
colours."  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  ways,  resembling  those  which  are  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor at  the  present  day. 

*M.A.NTICHORA  (fiavTix<->pac,  or,  as  some  read 
it,  /iavTixopa^),  "  an  animal  briefly  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle and  Ctesias.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  was 
the  Hyena,  or  nearly  allied  to  it.  Schneider  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  it  was  some  species  of 
Porcupine.  Heeren  contends  that  the  description 
of  Ctesias  is  taken  from  one  of  the  monstrous  fig- 
ures of  animals  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis."  The 
Mantichoras  is  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 
a  human  being,  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  terminating  like  a  scorpion's.     Its  cry  re- 

1.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  3,  «  51.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  t.)— 3.  (Fellows's 
Journal,  1838,  p.  153.)— 4.  (Quintil.,  i.,  5,  57.)— 5.  (Hor.,  Sat 
II.,  IV.,  81.-1(1.  ib.,  II.,  viii.,  63.)— 6.  (Martial,  xii.,  29.— IJ 
liT.,  138.)— 7.  (Heindorff  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  11.,  i.,  73.)— 8.  (Athen. 
ii.,  79.)  — 9.  (Pliiloxenus,  ap.  Athen.,  ix.,  77.)  — 10.  (Vire 
Georg.,  iv.,  377.— Ma.,  i.,  702.)— 11.  (Lampnd.,  AI.  Severus,  c. 
40.)-J2,  (Athen,,  ix.,  79.)  ' 


sembled  the  blended  notes  of  a  pipe  and  trum 
pet.i 

*MANTIS  (luovrif).  The  /lavri;  of  Theocritus, 
according  to  Adams,  was  most  probably  the  Cicada ; 
and  the  same  authority  considers  it  doubtful  if  the 
term  ever  stands  for  the  Cancer  mantis,  L.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  insects,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  the  M.  precaria,  or  Camel-crick- 
et." "Another  amusing  insect,"  observes  Dodwell, 
"  which  is  not  uncommon  in  warm  climates,  is  the 
Mantis;  it  is  called  la  morle  by  the  Italians,  and 
baton  marchant  and  prie  dieu  by  the  French.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  them.  The  most  common  and 
the  most  beautiful  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  with 
long  wings,  which  they  fold  up  in  several  plaits. 
They  are,  in  general,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  and  claws,  which  they  use  with 
great  dexterity  in  -"Sizing  their  prey.-  This  consists 
of  any  kind  of  insect  which  they  can  master.  I 
have  seen  them  catch  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prey,  any  other  in- 
sect settles  within  their  reach,  they  first  stick  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spikes  with  which  their  legs 
are  provided,  and  then  catch  the  other." 

MANTTCE  (jiavrmfi).     (Vid.  Divinatio.) 

MANU'BI^.     (Vid  Spolia.) 

MANULEA'TUS.     (Fid.  Chieidota.) 

MANUM,  GO.WENTIO  IN.  (Vid.  Makeiage, 
Roman.) 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slaves 
and  persons  in  mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effect  ng  a  justa  et  le- 
gitima  manumissio,  namely,  vindicta,  census,  and 
testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  by  Gains 
and  Ulpian^  as  existing  in  their  time.*  Of  these 
the  manumissio  by  vindicta  is  probably  the  oldest, 
and,  perhaps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumis- 
sion. It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  in  use  at  an  early 
period,'  and,  indeed,  he  states  that  some  persons 
refer  the  origin  of  the  vindicta  to  the  event  there  re- 
lated, and  derive  its  name  from  Vindicius  ;  the  lat- 
ter part,  at  least,  of  the.  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  manumissio  by  the  vindicta 
was  as  follows  :  The  master  brought  his  slave  be- 
fore the  magistratus,  and  stated  the  grounds  (causa) 
of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor  of  the 
magistratus  laid  a  rod  (festuca)  on  the  head  of  the 
slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  that  is,  "  vindicavit  in  libcrtatem."  The 
master  in  the  mean  time  held  the  slave,  and  after 
he  hi'l  nronounced  the  words  "  hunc  hominem  libe- 
rum  volo,"  he  turned  him  round  (momento  turbinis 
exit  Marcus  Dama')  and  let  him  go  (emisit  e  mtinu), 
whence  the  general  name  of  the  act  of  manumis- 
sion. The  magistratus  then  declared  him  to  be 
free,  in  reference  to  which  Cicero'  seems  to  use  the 
word  "  addicere."  The  word  vindicta  itself,  which 
is  properly  the  res  mndicata,  is  used  for  festuca  by 
Horace."    Plautus'  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  manu- 
missio was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  in  jure 
vindicationes,'"  and  that  the  lictor  in  the  case  of 
manumission  represented  the  opposite  claimant  in 
the  vindicatio." 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  vindicta,  see 
ViNDici.a:  and  Vindicatio. 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii,,  3.— Ctes.,  Indie— .Slian,  N.  A.,  iv., 
21 . — Heeren,  Hist.  Researches,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 55. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  V.)— 2.  (Theocr.,  Idyl.,  i.,  18.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.— Dod- 
well's  Tout,  vol.  ii.,  p.  46  )— 3.  (Frag-.,  l.)^l.  (Compare  Cic, 
Top.,  2,  and  Plautus,  Cas.,  ii.,  8,  68.)— 5.  (li.,  5.)— 6.  (Persins 
Sat.,  v.,  78.)— 7.  (ad  Att.,  vii.,  2.)  — 8.  (Sat.,  ii.,  7,  70.) —9. 
(Mil.  Glor.,  iv.,  1,  15.)— 10.  (Gains,  iv.,  16.)  — 11.  [Vid.  Unter- 
holzner.  Von  den  formen  der  Manumissio  per  Vindictam  nud 
Emancipatio,  Zeitschrift,  ii.,  139.) 
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The  manumissio  by  the  census  is  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed by  Ulpian  :  "  Slaves  were  formerly  manu- 
mitted by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census  (Im- 
trali  censu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census  (some 
read  jwmen  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding  of  their 
masiers."  Persons  in  mancipio  might  also  obtain 
their  manumission  in  this  way.' 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modem 
writers  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manumis- 
sion by  vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not  civitas ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may  easily  be 
allowed,  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  civitas  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  effectual  manumission 
except  by  the  same  power.  But  the  form  of  the 
vindicta  itself  supposes,  not  that  the  person  manu- 
mitted was  a  slave,  but  that  he  was  a  free  person, 
against  whose  freedom  his  master  made  a  claim. 
The  proceeding  before  the  magistratus  was  in  form 
an  assertion  of  the  slave's  freedom  (jnanu  asserere 
liberali  causa'),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  he  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.  The  pro- 
ceeding then  resembles  the  in  jure  cessio,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  freedom  ^libertas) 
was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magistratus  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  freedom  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  census  the  slave  was  register- 
ed as  a  citizen  with  his  master's  consent.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  vindicta  must  have  originally  pre- 
ceded the  census,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing, which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave,  with  his 
master's  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question  might 
arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free  imme- 
diately on  being  entered  on  the  censors'  roll,  or  not 
until  the  lustrum  was  celebrated ;'  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  for  his  acquisitions 
were  only  his  own  from  the  time  when  he  became 
a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  (Icslamentum).  Freedom 
{libertas)  might  be  given  either  directo,  that  is,  as  a 
legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissum.  The  slave 
who  was  made  free  directo  was  called  orcinus  ii- 
bertus  (or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.,  Frag.),  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  senators  were  called 
orcini.*  He  who  received  his  libertas  by  way  of 
fideicommissum  was  not  the  libertus  of  the  testa- 
tor, but  of  the  person  who  was  requested  to  manu- 
mit him  {manumissor) :  if  the  heres  who  was  re- 
quested to  manumit  refused,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  manumit  on  application  being  made  to  the  proper 
authority.  Libertas  might  be  given  by  fideicom- 
missum to  a  slave  of  the  testator,  of  his  heres,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  {extraneus).  In  case  of  libertas  being  thus 
given  to  the  slave  of  any  other  person,  the  gift  of 
libertas  was  extinguished  if  the  owner  would  not 
sell  the  slave  at  a  fair  price.  A  slave  who  was 
made  conditionally  free  by  testament,  was  called 
statu  liber,  and  he  was  the  slave  of  the  heres  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  If  a  statu  liber  was 
sold  by  the  heres,  or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was 
acquired  by  usucapion,  he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the 
condition  :  this  provision  was  contained  in  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  he  became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not.  (Vid.  Heres.) 
The  lex  JElia  Sentia  laid  various  restrictions  on 


manumission.  Among  other  things,  it  enacted  that 
a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age  should  not  become 
a  Roman  citizen  by  manumission,  unless  the  gronnds 
of  manumission  were  approved  before  a  body  called 
consilium,  and  the  ceremony  of  vindicta  was  ob- 
served. This  consilium  at  Rome  consisted  of  five 
senators  and  five  equites,  all  puberes ;  and  in  the 
provinces  of  twenty  recuperatores,  who  were  flo- 
man  citizens.  If  an  insolvent  master  manumitted 
by  testament  a  slave  under  thirty  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  him  his  heres,  the  lex  did  not  ap- 
ply. This  lex  also  annulled  all  manumissions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  creditors  and  defrauding 
patrons  of  their  rights.  The  ceremony  of  manumit- 
ting slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had  become 
very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gains  :'  it  might  be  in 
the  public  road  (in  transitu),  as  when  the  prastor  or 
proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  the  place  which  determined  the  va- 
lidity of  such  an  act,  but  it  was  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  done  before  a  competent  authority :  hence 
it  could  take  place  before  municipal  magistratus 
who  had  the  legis  actio.  The  Romans  never  lost 
sight  of  the  real  groundwork  of  their  institutions, 
whatever  changes  might  be  made  in  mere  forms. 
The  lex  jElia  Sentia  also  prevented  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age  from  manumitting  slaves,  ex- 
cept by  the  vindicta,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
consdium.     (Vid.  .^Elia  Sentia.) 

The  lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to  the 
number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by  will. 
The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third,  one 
fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that  the 
testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  the 
lex.  As  its  provisions  only  applied  to  cases  where 
a  man  had  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner  of  one 
slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by  this  lex. 
It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom  freedom 
was  given  should  be  named.  This  lex  only  ap- 
plied to  manumission  by  testament.  It  was  passed 
about  A.U.  7,  and  several  senatus  consulta  were 
made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it."  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Justinian.^ 

A  form  of  manumission  "inter  amicos"  is  alluded 
to  by  Gaius.  This  was,  in  fact,  no  legal  manumis- 
sion, but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the  master's 
wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be  done  by 
inviting  the  slave  to  table,  \vriting  him  a  letter,  or 
in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is  stated  that  ori- 
ginally such  a  gift  of  freedom  could  be  recalled,  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  was  not  legal 
freedom ;  but  ultimately  the  prastor  took  persons 
who  had  been  made  free  in  this  manner  under  his 
protection,  and  the  lex  Junia  Xorbana  gave  them  the 
status  called  Latinitas. 

A  manumissio  sacrorum  causa  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the  words 
sacrorum  causa  point  rather  to  the  grounds  of  the 
manumission  :  the  Ibrm  might  be  the  usual  form.* 
Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu- 
mission, that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
merely  in  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by  man- 
umission. A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pilla,  could  not  manumit.  If  several  persons  were 
joint  owners  (socii)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them  man- 
umitted the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have  effect- 
ed complete  manumission  if  the  slave  had  been  the 
sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such  manumissor 
lost  his  share  in  the  slave,  which  accrued  to  the  oth- 
er joint  owner  or  joint  owners.    Justinian  enacted 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  HO.)— 2.  (Pkut.,  Pocn.,  iv.,2,93,  &c.)— 3.  (Cic, 
l)e  Or.,  1.,  40.)— 4.  (Sueton.,  Oclav.,  35.) 
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1.  (i.,  20.)— 2.  (Siict.,OctaT.,  40.— Gaius,  i.,  46.)  — 3.  (Cod. 
v.,  tit.  3:  "Db  Lege  Fus.  Can.  tollenda.")— 4.  (Festus,  ■  » 
Hanumitti,  Pun.— Savigay,  Zeitschrift,  lli.,  402.) 


MAXUS  injectio. 

Ibat  if  only  one  joint  owner  was  willing  to  mannmit 
a  slave,  the  other  might  be  compelled  to  manumit 
on  receiving  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  their  shares. 
If  one  person  had  the  ususfructus  and  another  the 
propertv  of  a  slave,  and  the  slave  was  manumitted 
by  him"  who  had  the  property,  he  did  not  become 
free  till  the  ususfructus  had  expired  :  in  the  mean 
time,  however,  he  had  no  legal  owner  {dommus). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
of  patronus  and  libertus  between  the  manumissor 
and  the  manumitted.  When  manumitted  by  a  citi- 
zen, the  libertus  took  the  praenomen  and  the  gentile 
name  of  the  manumissor,  and  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
member  of  the  gens  of  his  patron.  To  these  two 
names  he  added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 
either  some  name  by  which  he  was  previously 
known,  or  some  name  assumed  on  the  occasion  : 
thus  we  find  the  names  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Teren- 
tius  Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  state  as  a  servus  publicus,  he  receiv- 
ed the  civitas  and  a  praenomen  and  gentile  name,  or 
he  took  that  of  the  magistratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  relation  between  a  patronus  and 
libertus  is  stated  under  PATEONns. 

At  the  time  when  Gains  wrote,  the  peculiar  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Republic.  He  states  that 
•ill  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper  form, 
and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became  com- 
plete Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the  plebeians, 
for  instance,  before  their  masters  obtained  the  hq- 
nores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  condition  than  those 
who  manumitted  them,  and  their  masters  Jiad  not 
then  the  complete  civitas.  The  want  of  ingenuitas 
also  affected  their  status  ;  but  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  even  under  the  Empire.     (Fid.  Ingenui.) 

Before  the  year  B.C.  311,  the  libertini  had  not 
the  sufiragium,  but  in  that  year  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  gave  the  libertini  a  place  in  the  tribes,  and 
from  this  time  the  libertini  had  the  suffragium  after 
they  were  duly  admitted  on  the  censors'  roll.'  In 
the  year  B.C.  304  they  were  placed  in  the  tribus 
urbanse,  and  not  allowed  to  perform  military  service. 
In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  B.C.  169, 
they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus  urbanae  deter- 
mined by  lot,"  or,  as  Cicero'  expresses  it,  the  father 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii  transferred  the  li- 
bertini (nutu  atque  verba)  into  the  tribus  urbanae. 
Subsequently,  by  a  law  of  ^milius  Scaurus,  about 
B.C.  116,  they  were  restored  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
and  this  remained  their  condition  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  though  various  attempts  were  made  to 
give  them  a  better  suffrage. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  lex  Man- 
Ha,  B.C.  357  :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  vicesima.* 

MANUS  FERREA.     (Vid.  Harpago.) 

MANUS  INJE'CTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
forms  of  the  legis  actio  according  to  Gains.'  It 
was,  in  effect,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution 
The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  plaintiff  {actor)  laid  hold  of  the  defend- 
ant, using  the  formal  words  "  Quod  iu  mihi  judica- 
ttis  sive  damnatus  es  sestertium  x  milia  qutB  dolo  malo 
nan  solvisti  ob  earn  rem  ego  tibi  sestertium  x  milia,  judi- 
cati nmnus  injicio."  The  defendant,  who  had  been 
condemned  in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowed 
him  to  make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio.  The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  mode 
of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  person  (vin- 
dex)  who  would  undertake  his  defence  (pro  eo  lege 

I.  (Plut.,  Poplic,  7.— Lit.,  ix.,  46.  —  Diod.  Sic,  n.,  36.)— 2. 
:LiY  ,  ilv.,15.)— 3.  (De  Or.,i,9.)^.  (Lir.,™.,  16.— Id.jUrii., 
IC— Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16.1-5.  (iv.,  12.) 
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agere).    If  he  found  no  vindex,  the  plaintiff" or  cieil- 
itor,  for  such  the  judgment  really  made  him,  might 
carry  the  defendant  to  his  house,  and  keep  him  in 
confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  his 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were  proclaimed 
at  three  successive  nundinae.    If  no  one  paid  the 
debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to  death  or  sold.' 
According  to  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
person  must  be  brought  before  the  praetor  {in  jus), 
which,  of  course,  means  that  he  must  be  seized 
first  :  if,  when  brought  before  the  praetor,  he  did  not 
pay  the  money  {ni  judicatum  solvit)  or  find  a  vindex, 
he  might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparent- 
ly without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.    The  lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  six  months.  The  lex  Furia  de  Sponsu 
allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion  {virilis  pars). 
These  and  other  leges  allowed  the  manus  injectio 
pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  of  a  res  judicata. 
Other  leges  granted  the  manus  injectio  pura,  that 
is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  lex  Furia  Testamentaria 
and  the  Marcia  adversus  feneratores.     But  in  these 
cases  the  defendant  might  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manus  injectio  {manum  sihi  depellere),  and  de- 
fend his  cause  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  could 
only  relieve  himself  from  this  seizure  by  actually 
undertaking  to  defend  himself  by  legal  means.    Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  old  law, 
it  was  in  these  cases  an  execution  if  the  defendant 
chose  to  let  it  be  so ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same 
as  serving  him  with  process  to  appear  before  the 
praetor.     A  lex,  the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in 
Gains,  allowed  the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own 
cause  except  in  the  case  of  a  "  judicatus,"  and  "is 
pro  quo  depensum  est;"  and,  consequently,  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lex, 
a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  vindex.     This  continued 
the  practice  so  long  as  the  legis  actiones  were  in 
use  ;  "  whence,"  says  Gains,'  "  in  our  time,  a  man 
'  cum  quo  judicati  depcnsive  agitur'  is  compelled  to 
give  security  'judicatum  solvi.'  "     From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old  time  was 
liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  defence  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim ;  for,  as  the  vindex  could  "  lege 
agere,"  though  the  defendant  could  not,  we  must 
assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt  himself. 

MAPPA.       (Vid.  j\LlNTELE.) 

*MAR'ATHRUM  {jiapadpov),  the  Fennel,  or^nc- 
thum  fmniculum.  Thus  Apuleius  remarks,  "  Graeci 
Marathron,  Latini  Fosniculum  vocant."' 

♦MARGARI'TA  (ucpyapirrig,  /idpyapo(,  &c.),  the 
Pearl.  "The  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  found  in  ^lian.*  The 
Indian  pearl-fish  of  which  he  speaks  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Avicula  Margaritifera.  The  shell  which  produces 
the  finest  pearls  in  Britain  is  the  Mija  Margaritifera, 
L.,  now  called  Alasmodon  Margariliferum."  "  The 
Pearl,"  observes  Sir  John  HiU,  "  was  in  great  es- 
teem among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job.  By  the  Romans  it  was  allowed  the  second 
rank  among  jewels.  Pearls  are  produced  in  many 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  but  the  finest,  and  what  are  prop- 
erly the  genuine  Pearl,  are  bred  in  the  Concha  Mar- 
garitifera plerisque,  Berberi  antiquis  Indis  dicta.* 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  been  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Pearl,  and  doubt- 


1.  (Cell.,  XI.,  1.)  — 2.  (iv.,  25.)— 3.  (Theopk-rast.,  IT.  I .,  i , 
11.— Dioscor.,  lii.,  84.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (N.  A  ,  ir 
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less  means  this  very  shell  by  his  boTpetij)  rivi. 
Aiidrosthenes  also  confirms  its'  being  this  very 
shell  that  the  fine  0--.o"ti'  pearls  are  found  in  :  cv 
de  Idiov  KaXovtjcv  tKUvoi  hEpotfn,  c'f  o{i  tj  fiapyapcTt^ 
?illy  The  Pearl  is  no  more  than  a  morbid  excres- 
cence from  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found.'"  "The 
commerce  of  pearls  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  History,  in  fact,  apprizes  us  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  princes  of  the  East  have  sought 
after  this  kind  of  ornament  with  a  sort  of  passion, 
and  have  employed  it  in  all  parts  of  their  dress,  and 
even  in  decorating  instruments,  furniture,  &c.  The 
Persians,  according  to  Athenaeus,  paid  for  pearls 
with  their  weight  in  gold.  The  pearl  mussels, 
therefore,  must  be  like  our  common  mussels,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  prodigious  quantity  that  have  been 
eaten  for  so  many  years,  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
any  sensible  diminution. "=  "The  art  of  forcing 
shell-fish  to  produce  pearls  was  known  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
philosopher  ApoUonius,  who  thought  that  circum- 
stance worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Indians 
dived  intO'the  sea  after  they  had  rendered  it  calm, 
and  perhaps  clearer,  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  They 
then  enticed  the  fish,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and  having  pricked  them  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed 
from  them  in  small  holes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in 
which  they  hardened  into  real  pearls."  For  farther 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  invention 
of  Linnasus  for  producing  pearls,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Beckmann,'  from  whom  the  above  has  been  taken. 

MARIS  or  MARES  (/idpic  or  fiuprn)  (Hesych., 
udpwTov),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux*  and  Aristotle,*  contained  6  coty- 
lae,  =2-973  pints.  Polysenus  mentions  a  much 
larger  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing  10 
congii,  =7  galls.  3-471  pints.* 

•M  ARMOR  (,fiap/iapo{),  Marble.  "  Strictly  speak- 
ing," observes  Adams,  "  the  term  Marble  should  be 
confined  to  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  polish  ;  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  all  stones  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  antique 
marbles  were  the  Parian,  Pentelican,  Chian,  and 
Theban,  for  an  account  of  which  consult  the  several 
heads.' 

MARRIAGE  (GREEK)  (Vd/io^).  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of 
public  or  general  interest.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  regulations  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might 
bo  taken  against  those  who  man-ied  too  late  (.ypaipf/ 
0  ipiya/iiov)  or  unsuitably  (ypacjiri  KaKoya/iiov),  as  well 
(IS  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all  {ypa(jirj 
aya/iiov').  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.'  So  en- 
tirely, in  fact,  did  the  Spartans  consider  the  tckvo- 
■Koda,  or  the  production  of  children,  as  the  main 
object  of  marriage,  and  an  object  which  the  state 
was  bound  to  promote,  that  whenever  a  woman  had 
no  children  by  her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  required  by  the  laws  to  cohabit 
with  another  man."  On  the  same  principle,  and  for 


1.  (Hill  od  Thcophrast.,  Da  Lapid.,  o.  64.)— 2.  (Gi-imtli's  Cu- 
vior,  vol.  lil.,  p.  389.)— 3.  (Hist  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2,  &c.) 
4.  (Onom.,  i.,  10.)— 5.  (U.  A.,  viii.,  9.)-e,  (Worm,  p.  134.)— 7. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  Miipfiopos.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 
40.— Plot.,  Lyoui-g.,  c.  15.)— 9.  (MiiUer,  Dorians,  iv..  4, «  3.)— 
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the  purpose  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  his  lam- 
ily,  the  Spartan  king  Anaxandrides  was  allowed  to 
cohabit  with  two  wives,  for  whom  he  kept  two 
separate  establishments :  a  case  of  bigamy  which, 
as  Herodotus'  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  have 
had  more  than  one  KovpMri  ukoxofi'  though  they 
are  frequently  represented  as  living  iii  concubinage 
with  one  or  more  naTiXaKai.  Solon  also  seems  to 
have  viewed  marriage  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
state  had  a  right  to  interfere,  for  we  are  told  that 
his  laws  allowed  of  a  ypa^  dyafdov,  though  the 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obsolete  in  later 
times ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  its  application.^  Plato,  too,  may  be  quoted  to 
prove  how  general  was  this  feeling ;  for,  according 
to  his  laws,*  any  one  who  did  not  marry  before  he 
was  thirty-five  was  punishable  not  only  with  uri/iia, 
but  also  with  pecuniary  penalties ;  and  he  expressly 
states  that,  in  choosing  a  wife,  every  one  ought  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  his  own 
pleasure.' 

But,  independent  of  any  public  considerations, 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (pecu- 
liar to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato"  mentions  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed  himself 
as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (tu  Qeu  vKriperac  uvff 
avTov  TtapadLiovai).  Another  was  the  desire  felt 
by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  perpetuate  his 
ofrn  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his  "  heritage  being 
desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut  off"  (oiruf  firi  i^c- 
prifiuauat  rovg  ai^eripuv  aiiruv  oiKovg),  and  to  leave 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customary  offerings 
at  his  grave  (aAA'  etjTai  rig  nal  6  kvayiuv'').  We 
are  told  that,  with  this  view,  childless  persons 
sometimes  adopted  children. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  was  but 
rarely  grounded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  residt  of  previous  aqquaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  father  chose  foi 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,- or 
compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  extravagances.  Terence'  thus  illustrates  the 
practice : 

'■  Pater  pmteriens  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum,  uxor  tibi  d-ucenda  est,  Pamphile, 

hodie  inquit :  para." 

In  Plautus'  a  son  promises  his  father  that  he  will 
marry  in  these  words  : 

"  Ego  ducavi,  pater  :  eiiam  si  quam  aliam  juhcbis.^' 
Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  necessary : 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be,  a  stran- 
ger for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles  thus 
describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  "  AVhen 
we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say)  we  are 
driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal  gods," 
Kal  TavT*,  eTreidav  ev^povrj  fcUsP  Mia, 
Xpeuv  iiraiveZv,  Kai  SoKelv  KoAuf  Ix^tv." 
So  also  in  Euripides,"  Hermione  declares  that  it  is 
her  father's  business  to  provide  a  husband  for  her. 
The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  this  manner 
would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding  between  husband  and  wife,  until  th^y 
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liocame  better  acquainted  with,  and  accustomed  to, 
each  other.  X  unophon'  illustrates  this  with  much 
naivel6  in  the  pe  f  son  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of  his 
newly-married  vfife :  "  When  at  last  she  was  man- 
ageable ixupot.drK),  and  getting  tame,  so  that  I 
could  talk  witi.  her,  I  asked  her,"  &c.,  &,c.  By 
the  Athenian  uws,  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  foieign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  ;"  but  proximity  by  blood  (uy- 
Xiareia),  or  consanguinity  {avyyeveia),  was  not,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part 
of  Greece ;  direi^t  lineal  descent  was.'  Thus  broth- 
ers were  permitted  to  marry  with  sisters  even,  if 
not  dfio/i-nTpioi;  or  born  from  the  same  mother,  as 
Cimon  did  with  Elpinice,  though  a  connexion  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  been  looked  on  with  ab- 
horrence.* In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam- 
ily pride,  and  other  causes,  such  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse,  would  tend  to 
make  marriages  frequent  among  near  relatives  and 
connexions.'  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  father  dying  intestate  and  without  male  children, 
his  lieiress  had  no  choice  in  marriage ;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  lo  marry  her  nearest  kinsman  not 
in  the  ascending  line ;  and  if  the  heiress  were  poor 
(i?!f(Tffo),  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman  either  mar- 
ried her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her  rank. 
When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they  were 
respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  {Vid.  Epicleeus.)  The 
heiress,  in  fact,  together  with  her  inheritance,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family,  so 
that,  in  early  timeu,  a  father  could  not  give  his 
daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  without  their 
consent.'  But  this  Vi'as  not  the  case  according  to 
the  later  Athenian  law,'  by  which  a  Cither  was 
empowered  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  by  will  or 
otherwise,  just  as  widows  also  were  disposed  of 
in  marriage  by  the  will  of  their  husbands,  who  were 
considered  their  rightful  guardians  (Kvpmi).* 

The  same  practice  of  marrying  in  the  family 
{oIkoq),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta :  thus  Leonidas  married  the  iieiress  of 
Cleomenes,  as  being  her  ayxiarev^  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxandrides  his  own  sister's  daughter.  More- 
over, if  a  father  had  not  determined  himself  con- 
cerning his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the  king's 
court  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or  mem- 
Bers  of  the  same  family  should  marry  the  heiress.' 
A  striking  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  law  re- 
specting heiresses  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code, 
as  detailed  in  Numbers,^"  and  exemplified  in  Rulh.^^ 
But  match-making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  default  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  Tvpo/j.v^<jTpiai  or  npofivriaTplieg.'-'' 
The  profession,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  very  honourable,  nor  to  have  been 
held  in  repute,  as  being  too  nearly  connected  with, 
or  likely  to  be  prostituted  to,  ■Kpoayayeia}^    ~ 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marriage 
among  the  Greeks.  Aristotle"  speaks  of  the  winter 
generally  as  being  so  considered,  and  at  Athens  the 
month  TanTiTiiav,  partly  corresponding  to  our  Janu- 
ary, received  its  name  from  marriages  being  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  it.  Hesiod"  recommends 
marrying  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  ; 
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'Ev  61  TeTapTTi  fiTjvo^  (iyeadat  £f  oIkov  ukoi  nv. 
but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful.     Euripides' 
speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the  full  moon  were  thought 
favourable, 

brav  a£?.TJv7]g  evTV^VS  ^^Oy  kvkXo^, 
in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  iixofiri- 
viScc  iancpcu,  or  the  full-moon  nights  in  Pindar.' 
That  this  prepossession,  however,  was  not  general 
and  permanent,  appears  from  Proclus,'  who  informs 
us  that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the 
times  of  new  moon  (raf  vrpof  avvodov  rifiipag),  i.  t., 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  35, 
and  women  about  ,20,  or  rather  before.* 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimina- 
ries and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  important  preliminary 
at  Athens  was  the  kyyiriaii  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract.  It  was  made  by  the  naturali  or 
legal  guardian  (b  Kvpio;)  of  th.e  bride  elect,  and  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  of  both  parties  as  witnesses 
The  law  of  Athens  ordained  that  all  children  born 
from  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  respect 
should  be  yvrjawi,^  and  consequently,  if  sons,  iao- 
/loipoi,  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage without  espousals  would  lose  their  heritable 
rights,  which  depended  on  their  being  born  if  aaTijg 
Kal  iyyvTjTfjg  yvvalnos  :  i.  e.,  from  a  citizen  and  a 
legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's  dowry  was  also 
settled  at  the  espousals.' 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observed 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  marriage. 
The  first  of  these  were  the  nporeXcia  jd/^av  or  irpo- 
ydfieia,''  and  consisted  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made 
to  the  Qsol  yap-rikioi,  or  divinities  who  presided  over 
marriage,  '^hey  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  day  before  the  yd/jof  or  marriage ; 
but  there  is  a  passage  in  Euripides^  which  makes  it 
probable  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  The 
sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect ;  the 
divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made  were,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,'  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  the 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicated  the 
a-Kapxai  of  their  hair.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus"  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  rO^da  (Juno  pronu- 
ba);  but  they  probably  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  were  soinetimes  the  Qeol  iyxuptoi  or  local  dei- 
ties. The  offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made 
with  a  view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  marriage.  (Vid.  Braueonia,  p.  172.) 
We  may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  npoyd/ieia 
as  synonymous  with  ■KpcniXeia,  making  j-ujuof  iden- 
tical with  Tf'/lof,  as  if  marriage  were  the  reXof  or 
perfection  of  man's  being :  whence  rileio;,  connect- 
ed with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
person,  and  6op,og  ii/uTi^r/g,  a  house  without  a  hus- 
band, or  incomplete."  Another  ceremony  of  almost 
general  observance  on  the  wedding-day  was  the 
bathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
fetched  from  some  particular  fountain,  whence,  as 
some  think,  the  custom  of  placing  the  ligure  of  a 
?iovTpo^6poc,  or  "water-carrier,"  over  the  tombs  of 
those  who  died  unmarried.  ( Vid.  Loutron,  p.  599.) 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally 
conducted  from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the 
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bridegroom  at  n'ghtfall,  in  a  chariot  {If  dfid^^^) 
drawn  by  a  pair  cX  miiles  or  oxen,  and  furnished 
with  a  kXivic  or  kind  of  couch  as  a  seat.  On  either 
side  of  her  sat  the  bridegroom  and  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  or  relatives,  who,  from  his  office, 
was  called  Tzap6vv/i(jio;  or  w/KfitvT^i ;  but,  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  (fixni'-''-)  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, he  was  sometimes  called  the  irdpoxo;  {6  ck 
TpcTov  6  ■Kapoxovjj.evoi  ■Kupoxoi  kK'KriBri^).  Hence 
Aristophanes'  speaks  of  the  "  blooming  Love  gui- 
ding the  supple  reins,"  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to 
Hera,  as  the  Zjyvof  irupoxo^  -/d/iuv  Tijg  r"  evdai/iovog 
-Hpof. 

The  nuptial  procession  was  probably  accom- 
panied, according  to  circumstances,  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torches  (rfjjcStf  vv/jupmai') ;  and  in  some  places,  as 
in  Boeotia,  it  was  customary  to  burn  the  axle  of 
the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's 
house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  not  go  abroad.'  If  the  bridegroom  had 
been  married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted 
to  his  house  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  vvfi^ayuyo^.' 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chaplets  on  their  heads,'  and  the  doors  of  their 
houses  were  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.' 
As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the  hymenae- 
an  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lydian 
flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully  described 
by  Homer'  (vii.  Ghoeus,  p.  246),  and  the  married 
pair  received  the  greetings  and  congratulation  of 
those  who  met  them.'  After  entering  the  bride- 
groom's house,  into  which  the  bride  was  probably 
conducted  by  his  mother,  bearing  a  lighted  torch,'" 
it  v.-as  customary  to  shower  sweetmeats  upon  them 
{.toro);tiCT/iora)'as  emblems  of  plenty  and  prosper- 
ity.ii 

After  this  came  the  ya/iof  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
■&oivri  yafuKTi,  which  was  generally"  given  in  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  or  his  parents  ;  and,  be- 
sides being  a  festive  meeting,  servgd  other  and 
more  important  purposes.  There  was  no  public 
rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  therefore  no  public  record  of  its  solemnization. 
This  deficiency,  then,  was  supplied  by  the  marriage 
feast,  for  the  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place  ; 
and  Demosthenes'^  says  they  were  invited  partly 
with  such  views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  among  the  Greeks,  women  were  in- 
vited as  well  as  men ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat 
at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  among 
them."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was 
conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  a  law  of  Solon' '  required  that  they  should  eat  a 
quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  conver- 
sation ought  to  be  sweet  and  agreeable.  The 
song  called  the  Epithalamium  was  then  sung  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represent- 
ed by  Theocritus  in  his  18th  Id)'!,  where,  speaking 
of  the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says : 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconian  bloom, 
Choired  before  fair  Helen's  bridal  room ; 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 
The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet. 
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One  measure  tripp'd,  one  song  together  sung. 

Their  hymenean  all  the  palace  rung. 

Chapmjn. 
On  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks  that  epr 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  sung  in  tte  even- 
ing, and  called  KaraKoifi^TCKd,  and  others  in  the 
morning  {opBpia),  and  called  dieyepriKu.. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  the  first  of  the  bride's 
residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  the  inaiT^ia ; 
on  which  their  friends  sent  the  customary  presents 
to  the  newly-married  couple.  On  another  day,  the 
drrai%ia,  perhaps  the  second  after  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  left  his  house  to  lodge  apart  from  his 
wife  at  his  father's-in-law,  and  the  bride  present- 
ed him  with  a  garment  called  d-n-avTucTTipia,  in 
connexion  with  which,  Pollux'  observes,  that  the 
gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage  were 
called  diravlia.  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the 
bride  by  her  husband  and  friends  were  called  dvo- 
Ka7.vKTJipLa,  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bride  first  appearing  unveiled :"  they  were  probably 
given  on  the  i-navlia,  or  day  after  the  marriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  among  his 
own  phratores  (yafnj2,iav  soil,  ^votav  toIq  (ppdropaiv 
eloT/veyKev.^ 

The  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  aU  ages  and  circmnstances, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gen- 
erally observed  at  Athens  in  later  times. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father 
or  guardian  (xiiptof)  was  requisite  as  a  preliminary 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.'  Another  cus- 
tom peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  anciert 
times,  was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intendci; 
husband,'  but,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  of  her 
parents  or  guardians.'  She  was  not,  however,  im- 
mediately domiciled  in  her  husband's  house,  but 
cohabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandestinely, 
till  he  brought  her,  and  frequently  her  mother  also, 
to  his  home.'  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told,'  the 
young  men,  when  dismissed  from  the  aj-cXi?  of  their 
fellows,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not  take 
their  wives  home  tiU  some  time  afterward.  Miiller 
suggests  that  the  children  of  this  furtive  kind  ot 
intercourse  were  called  Trapdivioi. 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wife  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life  from  Lysias.'  The  speaker 
there  says,  "  I  have  a  small  two-story  house,  of 
equal  dimensions  on  the  basernent  and  first  floor, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  (sa-i  t^d 
-,waiKavl7iv,  K.  T.  A.).  Now,  after  our  little  boy  was 
born,  his  mother  used  to  suckle  it ;  and  that  she 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  going  down 
the  ladder  (7  K?.ti^a^),  whenever  she  wanted  to 
wash,  I  lived  up  stairs,  and  the  women  below. 
And  it  was  usual  for  my  wife  to  leave  me  very  fre- 
quently and  sleep  down  stairs  with  the  child,  to 
give  it  the  breast  and  keep  it  from  crying.  And 
one  day,  after  dinner,  the  little  fellow  cried  and  fret- 
ted, and  I  told  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now 
at  first  she  would  not,  but  at  last  I  got  angry  with 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go :  '  yes,'  said  she,  '  that 
you  may  play  with  the  servant-maid,'  "  &c. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this  tale, 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  she  did 
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not  go  GUI  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  sit  at  table 
with  his  guests  when  he  had  company.' 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  an;  summed  up 
by  Plato'  under  the  heads  of  Tafueia,  -icpa-neia,  and 
!7(K(Sorpo0io.  The  first  of  these  included  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  house  and  superintendence 
of  the  furniture,  provisions,  cookery,  and  servants ; 
in  fact,  everything  that  came  under  the  name  of 
housekeeping.'  But  a  trust  of  this  kind  was  not 
reposed  in  a  young  wife  tiU  she  had  gained  some 
experience ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon,*  could  a  wife, 
married  at  fifteen,  be  likely  to  know,  who  had  lived 
in  complete  seclusion,  and  had  only  been  taught  by 
her  mother  to  conduct  herself  virtuously  {au(ppo- 
veiv)1  The  ^epancia  included  the  attendance  upon 
the  sick  inmates  of  the  house,  whether  free  or 
slaves.^  The  irai,6orpo(^ia  was  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  on  which  Plutarch'  observes 
that  mothers  ought  themselves  to  nurture  and  suck- 
le their  children,  though  frequently  female  citizens 
were  hired  as  wet  nurses.'  The  Spartan  nurses 
were  so  famous  that  they  were  engaged  even  in 
foreign  states  ;  thus  Alcibiades,  we  are  told,  weis 
suckled  by  a  Laconian  nurse."  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
a  citizen  in  good  circumstances,  to  which  only  our 
observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  moral  character; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  entertained 
comparatively  little  regard  for  the  female  charac- 
ter. They  considered  women,  in  fact,  as  decided- 
ly inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  discharge  only  the 
subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary 
as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions.  To 
these  notions  female  education  for  the  most  part 
corresponded,  and,  in  fact,  confirmed  them ;  it  did 
not  supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the 
affections  when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle'  states  that  the  relation  of  man  to  wom- 
an is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  subject ;  and  Pla- 
to,'" that  a  woman's  virtues  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to  manage  the  house 
well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
husband.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remark,  that 
Athenians,  in  speaking  of  their  wives  and  children, 
generally  said  Ttuva  xai  i-vvaiKag,  putting  their  wives 
last :  a  phrase  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
was  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
before  marriage,  Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  which  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  so  that  they  are  even 
said  to  have  been  watched  and  guarded  in  strong 
apartments, 

bxvpoiGt  'KapdtvuGL  (ppovpovvrac  Ka?,ug  ■" 
nor  was  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  be  seen 
in  pubUc,"  except  on  some  particular  occasions, 
when  they  appeared  as  spectators  of,  or  participa- 
tors in,  religious  processions ;  of  which,  young  men 
desirous  of  getting  married  would  naturally  avail 
themselves  to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
were  of  a  very  jealous  and  almost  Oriental  charac- 
ter. They  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
part  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
band it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 
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even  to  enter  where  they  were.'  From  various 
passages  of  the  Attic  comedians,  it  woi.ld  also 
seem  that  married  women  were  roquiied  to  keep 
at  home  (o'tKrvpecp),  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
doors  without  the  permission  of  their  husbands. 
Thus,  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,'  we  are  told 
that  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the 
gate  of  the  courtyard  of  the  house, 

Tikpag  yap  avXiog  ^vpa 
^Klsvdipa  yvvatKi  vevoptcT'  oltciag ' 

and  Aristophanes^  speaks  of  their  husbands  forbid- 
ding them  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  alarm  (c.  5-.,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Cheeroneia  reached  Athens),  the  women  are  spoken 
of,  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  but  standing  at  their 
doors  and  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
a  circumstance  that  is  described  as  being  discred 
itable  to  themselves  and  the  city  (^ava^iav  ai-Civ 
Kal  Tjjc  n-oAEuf*).  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,'  it 
appears  that  on  this  subject  there  was  the  same 
feeling  at  Thebes  as  well  as  at  Athens ;  and  the 
same  writer'  informs  us  that  one  of  Solon's  laws 
specified  the  conditions  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In 
later  times  there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the 
ymaiKovo/ioi),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  behaviour  of  women. 
{Vid.  GrN.iicoxoMoi.) 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generous  and  affectionate  character  than  afterward. 
For  another  important  distinction,  see  Dos,  Gkeek.' 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta  es- 
pecially, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  vifomen,  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to  have 
prevailed  universally  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  teanoiva,  or  "  mistress," 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  among  the  Thessalians  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Greece.'  Moreover,  the 
public  intercourse  permitted  by  the  Dorians  between 
the  sexes  was  (comparatively  at  least)  of  so  free 
and  unrestricted  a  character  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  well-known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(uvfffif)  against  the  Spartan  women.'  The  influ- 
ence, too,  which  the  Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed 
was  so  great,  that  the  Spartans  were  blamed  for 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even 
Aristotle"  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  Lycurgus  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In  short, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  described  by  Miiller" 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Among  the  lonians  wom- 
en were  merely  considered  in  an  inferior  and  sen- 
sual light ;  and  though  the  .lEolians  allowed  their 


1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Euerg.,  1157  and  1160.)  — 2.  (Meiaelte,  p 
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feelings  a  more  exalted  tone,  as  is  proved  by  the 
amatory  poetesses  of  Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well 
at  Sparta  as  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the 
only  nation  who  considered  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  female  mind  as  capable  of  cultivation."  In 
Sparta,  too,  the  unmarried  women  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  married.  The  former  appeared  with 
their  faces  uncovered,  the  latter  veiled;  and  at 
Sparta,  in  Crete,  and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  per- 
mitted to  be  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  married  women  only  were  excluded.  The  re- 
verse of  this  was  the  case  in  Ionia.' 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
from  the  wife  (vid.  Addlterium),  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plautus  :" 

"  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  clam  uxorem  suam^ 
Id  si  rescimt  uxor,  immune  est  viro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam,  domo  egressa  estforas, 
Viro  Jit  causa,  exigitur  matrimonioy 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  arij^iia  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her ;  so  that  she  was  ipso  facto  di- 
vorced.^ But  a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways ;  by  the  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
the  husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup- 
posed her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or,  rather,  for  her  guardians,  to 
bring  an  action  for  dismissal  {Sik^  unoTrffi-iptoc  or 
diro7rO|ii7r^f) :  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  husband,  was  a  dixii  uTro/lei^fuf.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  used  in  any  way  by  her  husband,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  Sikti  xa/coffEuf,'  so 
that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
laws  :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a  fragment  in  Athe- 
meus,'  in  which  married  women  are  spoken  of  as 
relying  on  its  protection.  But  a  separation,  wheth- 
er it  ori^-jnated  from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  con- 
sidered to  reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (o  yap  6iav- 
Aof  iariv  aiaxivr/v  ex"'"'),  independent  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected by  it.  At  Sparta,  barrenness  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by 
the  husband;'  and  from  a  passage  in  Chrysostom,' 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  imposing  supposititious  children  with  a  view  of 
keeping  {aaraaxetv)  their  husbands :  not  but  that 
the  word  admits  of,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  the 
tense)  require,  a  different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becker's  Charikles.^  The  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  by  Xenophon.'" 

MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRIMO'NIUM, 
NUTTL-E.  A  legal  Roman  marriage  was  called 
justaS  nuptiee,  juslum  matrimonium,  as  being  con- 
formable to  jus  (cmfe)  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage 
was  either  cum  conventione  uxoris  in  manum  viri, 
or  it  was  without  this  conventio.  But  both  forms 
of  marriage  agreed  in  this  :  there  must  be  connubi- 
um  between  the  parties,  and  consent :  the  male 
must  also  be  pubes,  and  the  woman  viri  potens. 
The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  justum 
matrimonium;  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  the  marriage  ;  thirdly,  vvitli  reference  to  its  legal 
consequences. 


1.  (MuUer,  Dorians,  ii.,  2,  ^  2.)— 2.  (Mercnt.,  iv.,  6,  2.)— 3. 
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Unless  there  was  connnbium,  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Connnbium  is  defined  byUlpiiin 
to  be  "uxoris  jure  ducendcB facultas,"  or  the  faculty 
by  which  a  man  may  make  a  woman  his  lawful 
wife.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  no  definition  at  all,  nor 
does  it  give  any  information.  Connubium  is  mere- 
ly a  term  which  comprehends  all  the  conditions  of 
a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly,  the  term  is  ex- 
plained by  particular  instances :  "  Roman  men  citi- 
zens," says  Ulpian,  "have  connubium  with  Roman 
women  citizens  {RomaniE  civcs) ;  but  with  Latinse 
and  Peregrinae,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  permitted.  With  slaves  there  is  no  connu- 
bium." 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is,  the  faculty  of 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  with  ref- 
erence to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  patria  potestas :  "  for,"  says  Gaius, 
"  since  it  is  the  effect  of  connubium  that  the  chil- 
dren follow  the  condition  of  their  father,  it  results 
that,  when  connubium  exists,  the  children  are  not 
only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the  power  of 
their  father."  Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  was  only  connubium  between  Roman  citi- 
zens ;  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time  existed  be- 
tween parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  ex 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally,  or,  at 
least,  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there  was  no 
connubium  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebei- 
ans ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex  Canuleia, 
which  allowed  connubium  between  persons  of  those 
two  classes. 

There  was  no  conniiSuim  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  Thus 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption  ;  and  a  man 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, even  ;!  *er  he  had  emancipated  her.  There 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood ;  but  a 
man  might  niiiTy  a  sister  by  adoption  after  her 
emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation.  It 
became  legal  to  marry  a  brother's  daughter  after 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  .^grippi- 
na ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  farther  than  the 
example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  remained  un- 
lawful for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's  daughter.' 

There  vras  no  connubium,  also,  between  persons 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noverca. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male  and  female,  though 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legal  father ; 
consequently,  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  their 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments  :  they  were  a 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  vi-hich  belongs 
to  jus  moribus  constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afterward  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  lex  Curiata,'  but  he  was 
already  his  son-in-law ;  at  least,  the  sponsa.Ia  are 
mentioned  before  the  adoption.'  There  seems  to 
be  no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though,  if  the  adoption 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gaius. 

Persons  Avho  had  certain  bodily  imperfections,  as 
eunuchs,  and  others  who,  from  any  cause,  could 
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never  attaiu  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for,  though  pubertas  was  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  {vid.  Imposes),  yet,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physical 
capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
consent,  says  Ulpian,  "  both  of  those  who  come  to- 
gether, and  of  those  in  Avhose  power  they  are  ;"  and 
"  marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but  by 
consent."  Those,  then,  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the  "uxo- 
ris  jure  ducenda  facultas ;"  though,  in  another  sense, 
they  had  connubium,  by  virtue  of  the  consent  of 
those  in  whose  power  they  were,  if  there  was  no 
other  impediment.  According  to  the  old  law,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  father  could  give  his  child  in  mar- 
riage, unless  the  child  was  emancipated,  without 
asking  the  child's  consent. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppae.a  placed  certain  re- 
strictions on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  ( Vid.  jun.v  et  Papia 
Popp^A  ;   Infamia.) 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time ;  and,  consequently,  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage  unless  the  divorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  cum  conventione  differed  from  that 
sine  conventione,  in  the  relationship  which  it  effect- 
ed between  the  husband  and  the  wife  ;  the  marriage 
cum  conventione  was  a  necessary  condition  to  make 
a  woman  a  materfamilias.  By  the  marriage  cum 
conventione,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
husband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daugh- 
ter, or,  as  it  was  expressed,  "  in  manum  convcnit.^^^ 
In  the  marriage  sine  conventione,  the  wife's  rela- 
tion to  her  own  familia  remained  as  before,  and  she 
was  merely  uxor.  "  Uxor,"  says  Cicero,^  "  is  a 
genus  of  which  there  are  two  species ;  one  is  ma- 
terfamilias, '  qua  in  manum  convenif ;'  the  other  is 
u.Kor  only."  Accordingly,  a  materfamilias  is  a  v/ife 
who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  husband, 
and,  consequently,  one  of  his  sui  heredes,  or  in  the 
manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband  is.  A 
wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her  hus- 
band's familia,  and,  therefore,  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.  Gellius^  also  states  that  this  was  the 
olu  meaning  of  materfamilias.  Matrona  was,  prop- 
erly, a  wife  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero's 
" tantummoio  uxor;"  and  she  was  called  matrona 
before  she  had  any  children.  But  these  words  are 
not  always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meanings.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite 
in  the  marriage  sine  conventione ;  and,  apparently, 
the  evidence  of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation 
matrimonii  causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be 
proved  by  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  cum  conventione,  there 
were  three  forms,  usus,  farreum,  and  coemptio. 

Marriage  was  effected  by  usus  if  a  woman  lived 
with  a  man  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife ;  and  this 
was  by  analogy  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally, 
in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that,  if  a  woman 
did  not  wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband 
ui  this  manner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 
annually  for  three  nights  (^tfinoctium),  and  so  break 
the  usus  of  the  year.  The  Twelve  'Tables  probably 
did  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 
than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of  other  things  ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  they  fixed  the 
time  within  which  the  usus  should  have  its  full  ef- 
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feet,  so  they  established  a  positive  rule  as  to  what 
time  should  be  a  sufHcient  interruption  of  usus  in 
the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabitation,  and  such  a 
positive  rule  was  obviously  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  should  be  a  sufficient  legal  inter- 
ruption of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  cf  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony,  in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed ;  and 
hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confar- 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  fallen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gains,  who  re- 
marks' that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  (Aoc^'a*)  was 
in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the  marriages  of  the 
flamines  majores  and  some  others.  This  passage 
of  Gains  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but  its  general 
sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing  it  with  Ta- 
citus" and  Servius.'  It  appears  that  certain  priest- 
ly offices,  such  as  that  of  flamen  dialis,  could  only 
be  held  by  those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  had 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  (confarreali  parcn- 
tes).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  ceremony 
of  confarreatio  was  only  observed  by  a  few.  As  to 
divorce  between  persons  married  by  confarreatio 
see  DivoRTiuM. 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  wife  was  in  mancipio.*  A  woman 
who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  might 
come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  coemptio  vi'as  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became  apud  mari- 
tum  filiae  loco.  The  other  coemptio,  which  was 
called  fiducise  causa,  and  which  was  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Testamentum  and  Tutela.  If,  however,  an 
uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband,  not  matri- 
monii causa,  but  fiducias  causa,  the  consequence  was 
that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter, that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
mancipium  by  the  coemptio,  but  only  in  manum,  is 
this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated,  but  mancipated 
herself,  under  the  authority  of  her  father  if  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  of  her  tutors  if  she  was  not 
in  the  power  of  her  father  ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  form  of  manci- 
patio as  described  by  Gains,'  who  also  speaks'  of 
mancipatio  as  being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  re- 
leased his  daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  (e  suo 
jure),  which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
manum  viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  father  or 
the  tutors. 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  "  Sponsalia" 
according  to  Florentinus,^  "  sunt  mentio  et  reproniis- 
sio  nuptiarum  futuranim."  Gellius  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus 
de  Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  he  considered  as  unexceptionable.' 
Sponsalia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by 
stipulationes  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part 
of  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly 
called  sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  promissa ;  the 
man  who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  sponsus. 
The  sponsalia,  then,  were  an  agreement  to  marry, 
made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of 
action  in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offend- 
ing party  was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to 
the  judex  seemed  just.    This  was  the  law  {jus)  of 
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Bponsalia,  adds  Servius,  to  the  time  when  the  lex 
Juha  gave  the  civitas  to  all  Latium  ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  alterations  were  afterward  made 
in  it.  The  sponsalia  were,  of  course,  not  binding, 
if  the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ;  and 
either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract,  as  either 
could  dissolve  a  marriage,  subject,  however,  to  the 
right  of  action  which  the  non-consenting  party  might 
have.  If  a  person  was  in  the  relation  of  double 
sponsalia  at  the  same  time,  he  was  liable  to  infamia. 
( Vid.  Ineamia.)  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by 
the  future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of 
earnest  (arrha,  arrha  spansaliiia),  or,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, propter  nuptias  donatio.'  Sponsalia  might  be 
contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under  seven  years 
of  age.  (V^id.  Infans,  Imposes. ) 
The  consequences  of  marriage  were  : 

1.  The  power  of  the  father  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation  ; 
an  effect,  indeed,  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
influence  over  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
[Vid.  Patbia  Potestas.) 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  marriage 
union.     (Vid.  Adulteeidm,  Divoetidm.) 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
dos,  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  donatio  propter 
nuptias,  &c.  Many  of  these  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of  mar- 
riage contracts  which  have  reference  to  dos,  and 
generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  view- 
ed with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the  Digest' 
treats  De  Pactis  Dotalibus,  which  might  be  made 
either  before  or  after  marriage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  that  of  a  com- 
plete personal  unity  of  the  husband  and  wife  {con- 
sortium omnis  vitm),  as  shown  by  a  continuous  co- 
habitation, the  evidence  of  continuing  consent ;  for 
the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally  ex- 
pressed, could  dissolve  the  relation.  {Vtd.  Divob- 
Tiaji.)  Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  la- 
ter modifications  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage,  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiKfa- 
milias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  familla  of  her  hus- 
band ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther, she  became  to  her  husband's  father  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  granddaughter.  The  legal  deduction  from 
this  is,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged  in  that 
of  her  husband,  all  her  property  passed  to  him  by  a 
universal  succession,'  and  she  could  not  thencefor- 
ward acquire  property  for  herself  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
legal  status,  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
band's children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  matri- 
monial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good  mar- 
riage without  the  relation  expressed  by  in  manu, 
which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child  superadded 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence that  she  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 
though  her  husband  might  divorce  her ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  marriage  cum  conventionewas  ori- 
ginally the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which,  howev- 
er, we  believe  there  is  no  proof),  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  {vid.  Divortium),  that  the  husband  alone 
had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce,  will 
consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction.     It  is  pos- 
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sible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage  cum  con- 
v^ntione  was  once  the  only  form,  there  might  have 
been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in  manu  could 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  just  as  a  person 
in  mancipii  causa  had  still  certain  personal  rights 
against  his  legal  owner.  But  conjecture  is  beyond 
our  province,  which  is  confined  to  matters  of  which 
there  is  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  conventio,  the  woman  re- 
mained a  member  of  her  own  familia:  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other  Ro- 
man citizen,  diflTering  only  in  this,  that  her  sex  ena- 
bled her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who  were 
the  husband's  children  and  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  as  the  matri- 
monial cohabitation  continued  by  mutual  consent. 
But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was  before  :  if 
she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father,  she  had  for 
all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence  independent- 
ly of  her  husband,  and,  consequently,  her  property 
was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have  been  with  re- 
spect to  such  marriages  as  these  that  a  great  part, 
at  least,  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  dos  were  es' 
tablished ;  and  to  such  marriages  all  the  rules  of 
law  relating  to  marriage  contracts  must  have  refer- 
red, at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum  conventi- 
one  existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  {mos)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of  in- 
famia.    {Vid.  Infamia.) 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  car- 
ry his  investigations  farther. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  rites 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
{ritus  nnptiales  or  nuptiamm  solemnia  justa,  -a  vojii- 
^ofieva  Tuv  ydfiuv).  After  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestas  they  were 
had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  sometimes 
held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  marriage  contract,  whicli  was  called 
sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  {tabula  lcgit?ma), 
and  signed  by  both  parties.'  The  woman,  after  she 
had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  was  call- 
ed sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata.=  From  Juvenal' 
it  appears  that,  at  least  during  the  imperial  period, 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably, 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.*  The  last 
point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day  on  which  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public it  had  become  customary  to  betroth  young 
girls  when  they  were  yet  children ;  Augustus  there- 
fore limited  the  time  during  which  a  man  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  betrothed  to  a  girl,"  and  forbade 
men  to  be  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  latter  had 
completed  their  tenth  year,  so  that,  the  age  of  pu- 
bertas  being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  yeare." 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  un- 
fortunate for  the  performance  of  the  marriage  rites, 
either  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of  those 
days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days  by  which 
they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had  to  perform 
certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after  her  wedding, 
which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies  ater.  Days 
not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matrimony  were  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  month,  all  dies 
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itri,  the  whole  months  of  May,'  and  Februar)',  and 
a  great  number  of  festivals."  Widows,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  marry  on  days  which  were  inauspicious 
for  maidens.' 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  early  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  auspi- 
ces,' the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands.'  This 
dress  was  called  tunica  recta,'  and  was  bound  round 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  (corona,  cingulum,  or  zona'), 
which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  evening. 
The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeum,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,'  and  her  shoes  likewise."  Her  hair 
was  divided  on  this  occasion  with  the  point  of  a 
spear." 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  solemn  religious  rites  was  that  by  confarrea- 
tio ;  the  other  forms,  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
probably  solemnized  without  any  religious  ceremony. 
In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreatio,  a  sheep 
was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread  over  two 
chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
down  with  their  heads  covered."  Hereupon  the 
marriage  was  completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn 
formula  or  prayer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was 
jfTered.  A  cake  was  made  of  far  and  the  mola  sal- 
ta  prepared  by  the  vestal  virgins,"  and  carried  be- 
Ibre  the  bride  w.hen  she  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  her  husband.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
cake  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  mustaceum," 
and  which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among 
the  guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young 
husband. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  evening.  She  was  taken  with  apparent 
violence  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or  of  the  per- 
son who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her  way  she 
was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in  the  prae- 
texta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
alive  (■patrimi  et  matrimi).  One  of  them  carried  be- 
fore her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  {spina),  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  others  walked 
«y  her  side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm."  The  bride 
,ierself  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool." 
A  boy,  called  camillus,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
{cumera,  cumsrum,  or  camiUum)  the  so-called  uten- 
sils of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children  (crepun- 
iia").  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  qfficium  and 
ad  qfficium  venire}''  Plutarch"  speaks  of  five  wax 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
hght  the  company  which  followed  the  bride  ;  but  it 
may  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  pronubi,  i.  e.,  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen."  Before  she  entered  the  house, 
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she  wound  wool  around  the  door-posts  of  her  ,iew 
residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard  {adcps  suit- 
lus)  or  wolf's  fat  (adeps  lupinus^).  The  husband 
received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  the  woman 
had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a  symbolic  purifica- 
tion (for  Servius'  says  that  the  newly-married  couple 
washed  their  feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  sym- 
bolic expression  of  welcome,  as  the  inlerdicere  aqua 
et  igni  was  the  formula  for  banishment.  The  brida 
saluted  her  husband  with  the  words  uU  tu  Cains, 
ego  Caia.^  After  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  placed  upon  a  sheep- 
skin, and  here  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered 
into  her  hands.*  A  repast  {ccena  nuptialis),  given 
by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con- 
cluded the  solemnity  of  the  day."  Many  ancient 
writers  mention  a  very  popular  song,  Talasius  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings ;"  but  wheth- 
er it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  pro- 
cession is  not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  infer,  from 
the  story  respecting  the  origin  of  the  song,  that  it 
was  sung  while  the  procession  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  house  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer- 
ry and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests 
and  railleries,  and  Ovid'  mentions  obscene  songs 
which  were  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apart- 
ment by  girls  after  the  company  had  left.  These 
songs  were  probably  the  old  Fescennina  (vii.  Fes 
CENN1N.I),  and  are  frequently  called  Epithalamia. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  bride  was  conducted, 
by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  hus- 
band (pronuice),  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  the  atrium, 
which  was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned 
and  strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  following  day 
the  husband  sometimes  gave  another  entertainment 
to  his  friends,  which  was  called,  repotia,'  and  the 
woman,  who  on  this  day  undertook  the  managemeni, 
of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to  perform  certain 
religious  rites,'  on  which  account,  as  was  observed 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  mar- 
riage which  was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These 
rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  Dii  Pe- 
nates." 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  not  described  by  any  ancient  wri- 
ter in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure  merely 
upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  clear 
which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is  certain, 
that  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  and  those  of  a 
religious  nature,  belonged  to  confarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watche<l  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and,  as  the  mater 
famihas,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  the 
Greek  women,  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
Republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house,  the  atrium." 

♦MARRU'BIUM,  Horehound.  The  white  Hore- 
hound  is  the  Marrubium  vulgare,  or  the  M.  album  of 
the  shops.    The  modern  Greeks  term  it  aKvo?L6xof>- 
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(Plut.,  Qua!st.  Rom.,  I.e.— Liv.,  i.,  9.— Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom 
ii.,  31.— Festus,  s.  v.  Talassionem.)  — 7.  (Fast.,  iii.,  675.)— 8. 
(Festus,  s.  v.— Herat.,  Sat.,  :i.,  2, 60.)— 9.  (iVIacrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  15.) 
—10.  (Cic,  De  Ecpub.,  v.,  5.)— 11.  (Coinpaia  LipsiU3,  B.fecfc, 
i.,  17. — BSttife:   Aldobiandin.  Hocbzeit,  p.  124,  Ac.) 
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Tov.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  Greek  islands.  The 
irpaaiov  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  is  not  only 
the  same  as  this,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  species. 
The  irpaaiov  aix/iuSet  of  Theophrastus  is  the  M. 
Africanum.  The  ■^evSo^iKTajj.vov  (false  diKTafivov) 
is  the  M.  pseudo  die  tarn  ma,  called  in  Attica,  at  the 
present  day,  fia6pofidpyo,  and  in  Laconia,  aaivpoTzi- 
KpoTrdvSv.^ 
MARSU'PIUM  (fiapavmov,  ^aXdvnov),  a  Purse." 
The  purse  used  by  the  ancients 
was  commonly  a  small  leathern 
bag,  and  was  often  closed  by  be- 
ing drawn  together  at  the  mouth 
(avaKaara  Pa^dvna').  Mercury 
is  commonly  represented  holding 
one  in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  from  an  intaglio 
in  the  Stosch  collection  at  Berlin 
presents  an  example. 
MARTIA'LIS  FLAMEN.  (Vii.  Flamen.) 
MARTI A'LES  LUDI.  {Vid.  Ltjdi  Maetiales.) 
MARTYRIA  (/lapTvpia)  signifies  strictly  the  dep- 
osition of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  tlie 
word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  testi- 
mony. We  shall  here  explain,  1,  what  persons 
were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens ;  2,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in  what  man- 
ner their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what  was  the  pun- 
ishment for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gener- 
al policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  example  in  the  orators  where  a  woman's  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  (^aaavof).  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz., 
that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  freeman 
in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder,'  though  Platner* 
thinks  this  only  appUed  to  the  giving  information. 
The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  a 
slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  challenged  him  to 
give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined  (i^rei.  tov  Sov- 
\ov).  The  challenge  was  called  TrpoO^riaii.  The 
owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was  said  inSovvai  or  tto- 
paSovvat.  But  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  do,  and  the 
general  practice  was  to  refuse  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  perhaps,  arose  from  humanity,  though  the 
opponent  always  ascribed  it  to  a  fear  lest  the  truth 
should  be  elicited.  The  orators  affected  to  consid- 
er the  evidence  of  slaves,  wrung  from  them  by  tor- 
ture, more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 
freemen  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  always  use 
this  argument  when  the  slave  had  not  been  exam- 
ined.'       , 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  (tiTi/iuiievoi) 
could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more  than  as 
jurors  or  plaintiffs)  in  a.  court  of  justice ;  for  they 
had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  privileges.'  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen.'  We  learn 
from  Harpooration,'  that  in  actions  against  freedmen 
for  neglect  of  duty  to  their  patrons  {anoaTairiov  6i- 
Kfli),  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  put  in  an  affida- 
vit that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  (/iv  ci""- 
yuyiuov  ehat).    But  this  can  hardly  be  considered 


1.  (Dioscor.,  111.,  119.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  I.T.,  22.— Theophraat., 
U.  P.,  vi.,  1,  2.— BiUerbeck,  Flora  Classic!,  p.  153,  154.)— 2. 
(Non.  Mareellus,  s.  v. — Varro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  iii.,  17. — Plaut., 
Men.,  II.,  i.,  29.-1(1.  ib.,  II.,  iii.,  33,  35.— Id.  ib.,  V.,  vii.,  47.— 
Id.,  Pujii.,  III.,  v.,  37.— Id.,  Rud.,  V.,  ii.,  26.— Xen.,  Conviv.,  iv., 
«.)— 3.  (Plat.,  Conviv.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekkcr.)  — 4.  (Antiph.,  De 
Morte  Her.,  728.)— 5.  (Att.  Proo.,  p.  215.)— 6.  (Domosth.,  c. 
Aphob.,  849.— Id.,  c.  Onet.,  874.— Hudtwalckcr,  Ueber  die  Di»- 
teten,  p  44,  &c.)— 7.  (Domosth.,  c.  Nofcr..  1353. — Wnrhsmnth, 
11.,  i.,  p.  244.)— 8.  (Demostli.,  c.  Lacr.,'i)27,  929.— jEschin.,  De 
Fal».  Leg.,  49,  ed.  Steph.)— 9.  (s.  v.  ^lanapmpla.) 
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an  exception,  for.  buch  affidavits  gave  an  undue  as 
vantage  to  the  party  for  whom  they  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  was  competent 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other. 
The  law  declared  rolv  uvtlS'ikoiv  iirdvayKef  thai 
aizoKpivaa0ai  dU^Xoig  to  epuTUfievov,  /iapTvpetv  di 
lif;}  That  the  friends  of  the  party  who  pleaded  for 
him  (called  avvTiyopoi)  were  not  incompetent  to  give 
evidence,  appears  from  the  fragment  of  Isaeus,  Fro 
Euphil;  and  also  from  jEschines,  who,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocion  to  as- 
sist him  both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.' 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the  duty 
which  every  man  owes  to  the  state ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  (except  the 
parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from  this  obli- 
gation. The  passages  which  Platner'  and  Scho- 
mann*  cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party 
were  reluctant  to  give  evidence  against  him,  where- 
as the  fact  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes.' 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
summons  was  called  npoaiikriaif^  If  the  witness 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  lia- 
ble to  an  action  called  ilnri  Xeixo/iapnipiov.  Wheth- 
er he  promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend ;  and 
if  his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  (SiKij  PMStjc).  This  is  the  prob- 
able distinction  between  these  forms  of  action,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt.' 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  reqnued 
at  the  avaxpiaic,  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magistrate  (ijj-ejuoy 
dmaaTfipiov).  The  party  in  whose  favour  he  ap- 
peared generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home  upon 
a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (7ie7i,evKe/ievov  ypajipaT- 
elov),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  magistrate's 
office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  deposed  thereto, 
put  into  the  box  {cxivog)  in  which  all  the  documents 
in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If  the  deposition  was 
not  prepared  beforehand,  as  must  always  have  been 
the  case  when  the  party  was  not  exactly  aware 
what  evidence  would  be  given,  or  when  anything 
took  place  before  the  magistrate  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  as,  for  instance,  a  challenge,  or  question 
and  answer  by  the  parties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was 
usual  to  write  down  the  evidence  upon  a  waxen 
tablet.  The  difference  between  these  methods  was 
much  the  same  as  between  writing  with  a  pen  on 
paper,  and  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate;  the  latter  could 
easily  be  rubbed  out  and  written  over  again  if  ne- 
cessary.' If  the  witness  did  not  attend,  his  evi- 
dence was,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  box  ;  that  is, 
such  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him  to  give,  or 
thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.  For  all  testi 
monial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the 
terms,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subterfuge 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood.'  The 
avuKpiatc  might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  but  none 
could  be  brought  after  the  last  day,  wlien  the  box 
was  sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  bun 
till  the  day  of  trial." 


I.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1131.)— 2.  (De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  51,  53, 
ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  217.)— 4.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  671.)- 
5.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  850,  855.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  i  Timoth.,  1194.) 
7.  (Meier  and  SchSmnnn,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  387  -  -  Plainer,  Att 
Proc.,  p.  221.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1132.)-  ^.  (Demosth., 
o.  Steph.,  1115,  1130.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  836.— Id.,  c 
BoBOt.  de  Nom.,  999.  —  Id.,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnel.,  1143.— Id.,  • 
Conon.,  1269.) 
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The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowiug  example  is  from  Demosthenes :'  Archenom- 
ides,  son  of  Archedamas  of  Anagyrus,  testifies  that 
articles  of  agreement  were  deposited  with  him  by 
Androcles  of  Sphettus,  Nausicrates  of  Carystus, 
Artemon  and  Apollodorus,  both  of  Phaselus,  and 
that  the  agreement  is  still  in  his  hands."  Here  we 
must  observe  that,  whenever  a  document  was  put 
in  evidence  at  the  trial,  as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the 
evidence  of  a  slave,  a  challenge,  or  an  answer  given 
by  either  party  at  the  uvaKpiai;,  it  was  certified  by 
a  witness,  whose  deposition  was  at  the  same  time 
produced  and  read.' 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before  the 
magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The  only 
exception  was  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  case  a  commission  might  be  sent  to 
examiae  him.  'Vid.  Ekmartyeia.')  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  KTisipiSpa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose.^  The 
witness  was  called  by  an  oflicer  of  the  court,  and 
mounted  on  the  raised  platform  (/3^fio)  of  the  speak- 
er while  his  deposition  was  read  over  to  him  by  the 
clerk ;  he  then  signified  his  assent,  either  by  ex- 
press words,  or  bowing  his  head  in  silence.*  In 
the  editions  that  we  have  of  the  orators,  we  see 
sometimes  Uaprvpia  vnritten  (when  evidence  is  pro- 
duced) and  sometimes  M.upTvpe(.-  The  student  must 
not  be  deceived  by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes 
the  deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors 
merely  followed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who 
said,  "  call  the  witnesses,"  or  "  mount  up,  witness- 
es," or  "  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence,"  or 
something  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expres- 
sion according  to  their  fancy.' 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  either 
to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him,  or  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  (fiaprv- 
petv  Ti  E^o/ivvtiv).  One  or  the  other  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  or,  if  he  refused,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma  to  the  state,  which 
sentence  was  iramediately^roclaimed  by  the  oflicer 
of  the  court,  who  was  commanded  kXtitcvciv  or  kic- 
K^iTiTcveiv  avTov,  i.  e.,  to  give  him  notice  that  he  was 
ia  contempt  and  had  incurred  the  fine.' 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at  the 
avaKpim(,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (Tpof  top  fiu/iov  i^apKiaBrj).  If  he 
had  not  attended  at  the  avaKpiatc,  he  might  be 
sworn  afterward  in  court,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (e^a/^oae). 
In  the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycurgus,  the  ex- 
pression ?M66vTai;  to.  lepa  means  nothing  more  than 
touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and  has  no 
reference  to  victims.'  Whether  the  witness  was 
always  bound  to  take  an  oath  is  a  doubtful  point.' 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  vojii/ioQ 
opKo;)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath  taken 
by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or  other 
person,  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.    This 


1.  (c.  Lacr.,  927.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phonn.,  946,  949,  957. 
-W.,  0.  Phienipp.,  1046.— Id  ,  c.  Stepli.,  1120.)— 3.  (Isaus,  De 
Pp:  'iired.,  39,  ei.  Stepli.— Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  J305.)— 4. 
(Lys.,  De  Eratos.  Mort.,  94,  ed.  Stepli.— jEsch.,  De  Fals.  Leg., 
49,  cd.  Steph.- Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  560.— Id.,  c.  Phorm.,  913.— 
Id.,  c.  Steph.,  1109.— Td.,  o.  Eubul.,  1305.)-5.  (Vid.  Lys.,  Pro 
Mantith.,  147,  ed.  Steph.— Isius,  De  Pyrr.  hier.,  45,  ed.  Steph.— 
Demosth.,  c.  Callipp.,  1236.— Id.,  c.  Neier.,  1352.)— 6.  (Demosth., 
c.  Aphob.,  S^O.— Id.,  c.  Neasr.,  1373.— Id.,  c.  Theocr.,  1324.— 
.Ssch.,  c.  Timarch.,  10,  ed.  Steph. — Isegus,  De  Astyp.  hiered., 
70,  ed.  Ste,;''.— Id.,  c.  Leocr.,  150,  ed.  Steph.— Meier  and  Scho- 
luann,  Att.  ProG.,  p.  672.  —  Platner,  Att.  Proc,  p.  219.)- 7. 
(Valckenaer,  Opusc.  Philol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  37-39.)— 8.  (7id.  De- 
mosth., c.  Coron.,  1265.— Id.,  c.  Steph.,  1119.— Id.,  c.  Eubul., 
1305.- .Ssch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  49,  ed.  Steph.— SchSmann,  Att. 
"roc.,  p.  675.) 
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was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversary,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  beads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  {xara  tuv  ttai- 
Sav),  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  (/cafl'  hptiv 
TeXelav),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself  or  hia 
family  (kot"  k^Msla^),  and  sometimes  was  accom- 
panied with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing  through 
fire  (6ia  tov  -irupSi).  The  mother,  or  other  female 
relative  of  the  party  (who  could  not  be  a  witness), 
was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath.' 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  decree 
of  the  people  or  the  senate,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilated  Hermes  busts,"  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens  ;  but  (as 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could  not 
be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an  eman 
cipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  impiety  (oid"  iaiov)  to  give  up  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.' 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  E  martv 
EiA ;  and  with  respect  to  the  aflidavit  called  Siafiap- 
Tvpia,  see  Heres,  Geeek,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  ivaKpiait;  as  well  as 
those  of  the  SmaaTai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  hxi''>oi  open 
until  the  last  day  {Kvplav  r//i(pav).* 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (Sikti  tpEvdo/iapTvpiCiv)  to  recover  com- 
pensation. The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
kT!CaKrplii,f,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  IniaK^TtTecBai 
T^  fiaprvpig,  or  ra  fiaprvpi.^  This  cause  was  prob- 
ably tried  before  the  same  presiding  magistrate  as 
the  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.'  The 
form  of  the  plaintiff's  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's 
plea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.' 
From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  ac- 
tion for  false  testimony  was  a  TLfajTb^  uyuv,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  thS  bill ;  and 
from  Demosthenes'  it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had 
power  not  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
also  to  infiict  the  penalty  of  dri/iia  by  a  wpoaTl/itj- 
iTif.'  A  witness  who  had  been  a  third  time  con- 
victed of  giving  false  testimony  was  ipsa  jure  dis- 
franchised." The  main  question  to  be  tried  in  the 
cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his  evi- 
dence was  true  or  false ;  but  another  question  com- 
monly raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was  mate- 
rial to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause." 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con- 
viction, and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  852.  — Id.,  c.  BtEot.,  De  Dote,  lOII 
—Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1203.— Id.,  c.  Callip.,  1240.— Id.,  c.  Conon. 
1269.  — Id.,  c.  Nea!T.,  1365.— Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  335.  — Hudl- 
walcker,  52-57.)— 2.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  25,  p.  393.) 
— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  856. — Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1200. — Meier, 
Att.  Proc,  p.  684.)^.  {Vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  541.— Id.,  c 
Timoth.,  1190.— Meier  and  Schomami,  Att.  Proc,  p.  676.)— 5 
(IsEEUs,  De  Pyrrh.  hiered.,  39.— Id.,  De  Dicaeog.  hajred.,  52,  ed. 
Steph.— Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  846, 856 — ^Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  'ETTCff- 
K/j4'aT0.)—e.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  45.)— 7.  (c  Steph.,  1115.)— 
8.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  859.)— 9.  (Vid.  also  Issus,  De  Dicieog.  ha- 
red.,  62.)— 10.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  383.)— 11.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  1U9,  1161.— Id.,  c.  Aphob.,  853-«56.— Id.,  « 
Steph.,  1117.— Platner,  Att.  Proc,  i.,  400,  *c.) 
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prosecution  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  ypa^'n, 
or  perhaps  hv  an  daayycXia  or  Trpobokri} 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  suborn- 
ed him  to  give  false  evidence,  called  dinii  kukotcx- 
viCiv.'  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  ac- 
tion might  be  brought  against  a  person  who  had 
procured  false  evidence  to  be  given  of  a  defendant 
having  been  summoned,  after  the  conviction  of  the 
witness  in  a  ypa^r]  ■^evdoKkriTeiag.' 

It  appears  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  {dUri  avaSmo;)  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
Thus,  in  inheritance  causes,  the  law  enacted  eiiv  dXi^ 
TIC  Tuv  TpevSo/iapTvpiuv,  TtuXiv  k^  apx^C  elvai  nepl  aii- 
Tuv  Tuf  A^fcif.*  This  was  the  more  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  facility  afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  causes  by  affidavits  (md.  Dia- 
maktyria),  and  also  because  no  money  could  com- 
pensate an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an  inheritance. 
The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  those 
who  had  been  convicted  in  a  Sikti  ipcvSo/iaprvpiuv 
or  in  a  ypafTj  ^eviag.  In  the  last  case,  the  convict- 
ed person  who  proceeded  against  the  witness  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  determina- 
tion of  his  suit.*  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there  were 
not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly  doubted 
by  Schomann.'  The  scholiast  on  Plato'  is  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  convict  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  witnesses.  This  appears  from  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Isseus  on  the  estate  of 
Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
Maprvpciv  Tivi  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man,  ko- 
TOjiapTvpeXv  Tivog  to  testify  against.  MapTvpeaBai, 
to  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically),  Siajiap- 
TioeaBai,  and  sometimes  imjiapTvpeaOai,  Tovg  %ap6v- 
Tvu;,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give  evidence.' 
irevdo/iapropdv  and  eiriopKclv  are  never  used  indif- 
ferently, which  affords  some  proof  that  testimony 
was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  /idprv;  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ulrir^p 
or  KTiTJrap;  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  the  sum- 
mons to  appear. 

MASTE'RES  i/iaarvpes).     (Vid.  Zetetai.) 

♦MAST'ICHE  (/iaarlxv),  Gum  Mastich.  "  This 
IS  correctly  described  as  the  resin  of  the  Lentiscus 
by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  It  is  the  Pistachia  licn- 
tiscus.  The  Chian  Mastich  is  particularly  com- 
mended by  Galen.'"  The  wood  of  the  Pistachia 
Lentiscus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  for  fuel.  They 
call  the  tree  axtvo;.  The  mastich  or  gum  is  only 
collected  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  are  used 
by  the  Athenian  soap-boilers  for  making  the  ley  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  In  Zante  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  best  lixivium.  The  tan- 
ners employ  it  with  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  In  Ithaca  an  oil  {axivoTiddi.)  is  expressed 
from  the  berry.  The  cxtvo(:  of  the  modern  Greeks 
is  also  the  axivo;  of  Theophrastus.  The  ancient 
verb  axivllfifiai  signifies  "  to  chew  mastich"  or  "the 
wood  of  the  mastich-tree,"  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  cleanse  the  teeth.    The  gum  is  now 


1.  (Andoc.,  De  Myat.,  4.— Plainer,  Att.  Proo.,  411.— Meier, 
AH.  Proo.,  383)  — 2.  (Domosth.,  o.  Timoth.,  1201.  — Id.,  o. 
Euerg.  et  Mnes  ,  1139.)— 3.  (Meior,  Att.  Proo.,  760.)— 4.  (Isaus, 
De  Hagn.  htered.,  88,  ed.  Steph. — Id.,  De  Dicifiug.  hmred.,  50, 
SI.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  o.  Timocr.,  741.)— 6.  (Att,  Proo..  761.)— 7. 
(Leg.,  XL.,  14.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  1150  )— 9. 
(Dioicor.,  i.,  90.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiiv,,  S8.  —  AdaiM,  Apvond., 
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much  used  by  the  women  of  Turkey  for  the  sarn» 
purpose.' 

MASTI'GIA.     (Fi<«.  Flagrum.) 

MATERFAMI'LIAS.  {Yid.  Marriage,  Riimaw, 
p.  623.) 

MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  ev 
ery  year  on  the  llth  of  June,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess Mater  Matuta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the  Fo 
rum  Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Roman 
matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  god-Jess 
consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthenware.' 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  solem- 
nities or  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  One 
slave,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  matrons,  but 
only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humiliating  treatment,  for 
one  of  the  matrons  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  cheek, 
and  then  sent  her  away  from  the  temple.  The  ma- 
trons on  this  occasion  took  with  them  the  children 
of  their  sisters,  but  not  their  own,  held  them  in  their 
arms,  and  prayed  for  their  welfare.'  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  then  crowned  with  a  garland  by 
one  of  the  matrons  who  had  not  yet  lost  a  hus- 
band.* The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  follow- 
ers, who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucothea 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
this  Greek  goddess.  But  the  real  import  of  the 
worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have  been 
to  inciilcate  upon  raothers  the  principle  that  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  their  sisters  as 
much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they  should  not 
leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  contempt  for 
whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by  the  infliction 
of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one  admitted  into  the 
temple.' 

MATRIMOTMIUM.     (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman.) 

MATRO'NA.     (Fid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

MAUSOLE'UM.     (Jid.  FuNns,  p.  461.) 

MAZO'NOMUS  (fta^ovo/io;,  dim.  /la^ovoijiov'), 
from  /idfa,  a  loaf  or  a  cake ;  properly  a  dish  for  dis- 
tributing bread  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  also  to  any 
large  dish  used  for  bringing  meat  to  table.'  (Vid. 
CcENA,  p.  274.)  These  dishes  were  made  either  of 
wood,'  of  bronze,'  or  ofgold." 

MEDIASTI'NI,  the  name  given  to  slaves  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the  scho- 
liast upon  Horace"  to  be  those  "  gui  in  medio  sianl 
ad  qucevis  imperata,  parati."  The  name  is  chiefly 
given  to  certain  slaves  belonging  to  the  familia  rus- 
tica,"  but  is  also  appUed  sometimes  to  slaves  in  the 
city." 

*MED'ICA  {Mr/dtK^),  a  plant,  the  Lucerne  or 
Purple  Medick  {Mcdicago  saliva.).  It  haS  its  name 
from  Media,  according  to  the  ancient  authorities, 
because  it  was  brought  from  that  country  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  under  Dari- 
us. It  passed  into  England  from  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. Some  of  the  English  botanists,  according 
to  Martyn,  called  it  Burguvdy  trefoil  and  Medick 
fodder.^*' 

•MEDIC  A  MALA  (MridiKd  /lij^a),  the  fruit  of  the 
Citron-tree,  or  Citrus  Medica,  L.  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse  think  that  the  Orange  {Citrus  auran- 
tium)  was  also  comprehended  under  the  term.  {Vid. 
Citrus.)" 

MEDICI'NA  {'larpiKv),  the  name  of  that  science 
which,  as  Celsus  says,"  "  Sanilalcm  cegris  promittit," 

1.  (DodwcU's  Tour,  vol.  i.,  p.  239.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.Lat., 
iv.,  p.  31,  Bip.— Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  475,  ic.)— 3.  (Plat.,  CamiU,, 
5.~ Id.,  QuiBst.  Rom.,  p.  267.) — 4.  (TertulL,  Monogam  ,  c.  17.) 
—5.  (Compare  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Rtimer,  ii.,  p.  75.)— 6. 
(Athen.,  v.,  30,  34.)— 7.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ill.,  4.)- 8.  (Pol- 
lux, Onom.,  vii.,  87.)— 9.  (Atheu.,  iv.,  31.)— 10.  (Athen.,  v.,  27.) 
—11.  (Epist.,  i.,  14,  14.)— 12.  (Cic,  Cat.,  ii.,  3.— Colum.,  i.,  9. 
—Id.,  ii.,  13.)— 13.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9,  8.  1,  «  5  ;  7,  tit.  7,  s.  6  )— 14. 
(Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  215.)— 15.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  166.— 
Theophrast.,  i.,  13. — Adams,  Appen'].,  s.  v.) — 16.  (De  Medic, 
lib.  i.,  PiBlat.) 
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aim  whose  object  Hippocrates  defines'  to  be  "  the 
ilehvering  sick  persons  from  their  diseases,  and  the 
diminishing  the  force  of  sicknesses,  and  the  not  un- 
dertaking the  treatment  of  those  who  arequite  over- 
come by  sickness,  as  we  know  that  medicine  is 
here  of  no  avail."  For  other  definitions  of  the  art 
and  science  of  Medicine  given  by  the  ancients,  see 
Pseudo-Galen.'  The  invention  of  medicine  was 
almost  universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
gods.'  Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob- 
serving the  means  resorted  to  by  animals  when  la- 
bouring under  disease.  Pliny*  gives  many  instan- 
ces in  which  these  instinctive  efforts  taught  man- 
kind the  properties  of  various  plants,  and  the  more 
simple  surgical  operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete 
pointed  out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  vulnerary 
herbs  ;  dogs,  when  indisposed,  sought  the  Triticum 
repens,  and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyp- 
tians the  use  of  purgatives,  constituting  the  treat- 
ment called  Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamus  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  employment  of  clysters  was  shown  by  the 
ibis."  Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen 
seeking  saline  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with 
dropsy  anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We 
are  told'  that  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  patient 
was  carried  out  and  exposed  on  the  highway,  that 
any  persons  passing  by  who  had  been  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  might  give  some  information  re- 
specting the  means  that  had  afforded  them  relief 
Shortly  afterward,  these  observations  of  cures  were 
suspended  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  we  find 
that  in  Egypt  the  walls  of  their  sanctuaries  were 
covered  with  records  of  this  descrption.  The 
priests  of  Greece  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
some  of  the  tablets  suspended  in  their  temples  are 
of  a  curious  character,  which  will  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom. The  following  votive  memorials  are  given  by 
Hieron.  Mercurialis  :'  "  Some  days  back,  a  certain 
Caius,  who  was  blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that 
he  should  repair  to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent 
prayers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place 
his  five  fingers  on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and 
cover  his  eyes.  He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight 
was  restored,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods 
were  shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus."  "  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes  for  three  consecutive 
days :  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned  public 
thanks  to  the  gods."  "  Julian  appeared  lost  beyond 
all  hope  from  a  spitting  of  blood.  The  god  ordered 
him.  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds  of  the  pine, 
and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which  mixture  he 
was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was  saved,  and 
came  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 
The  whole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 
five  parts,'  viz. ;  ivatoXoyiKij,  Physiology  and  Anat- 
omy {vid.  Physiolobia)  ;  A'mo^oyiK^,  ./Etiology,  or 
the  doctime  of  the  causes  of  disease ;  nado?.oyiic7!, 
Pathology  {vid.  Pathologia)  ;  'Tyieti^ov,  Hygiene,  or 
the  art  of  preserving  health  ;  Sj;/iEicjTi/c^,  Semeiol- 
ogy,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
including  Diagnosis  (vid.  Semeiotica)  ;  and  Qepa- 
nevTiKr/,  Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  healing  (vid. 
Therapedtica).     With  regard  to  the  medical  liter- 


1.  (De  Arte,  torn,  i.,  p.  7,  ed.  KCihn.)— 2.  (Introd.,  sen  Medi- 
cus,  c.  6,  torn.  14,  p.  686-8,  ed.  Kuhn.)— 3.  (Hippocr.,  De  Prisca 
Medic,  torn,  i.,  p.  39.— Pseudo-Giilen,  Introd.,  cap.  i.,  p.  674.— 
Cic,  Tusc.  Disc,  iii.,  I.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  I.)— 4.  (H.  N., 
vm.,  41.)— 5.  (Compare  Pseudo-Galon,  Introd.,  c.  1,  p.  675.)— 6. 
(Herod.,  i.,  197.— Strabo.  xvi.,  c.  1,  ed.  Tauchn.— Pseudo-Galen, 

o  "'1;  '  "■)—''■  (De  Arte  Gymnast.,  Amste].,  4to,  1672,  p.  2,  3.) 
—8.  (Pseudo-Galen,  Introd.,  c.  7,  p.  689.) 


ature  of  the  ancients,  "  When,"  says  Little,'  "  one 
searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  science,  the  first  body  of  doctrine 
that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of  writings 
known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of  Hippocra- 
tes. The  science  mounts  up  directly  to  that  origin, 
and  there  stops.  Not  that  it  had  not  been  cultivated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
productions,  but  everything  that  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  physician  of  Cos  has  perished.  We  have 
only  remaining  of  them  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragments  ;  the  works  of  Hippocrates  have  alone 
escaped  destruction ;  and,  by  a  singular  circum- 
stance, there  exists  a  great  gap  after  them  as  well 
as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  Hippoc- 
rates to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
drea,  and  those  of  that  school  itself,  are  completely 
lost,  except  some  quotations  and  pa:ssages  pre- 
served ic  the  later  writers  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  an 
cient  medical  literature."  The  Asclepiadae,  to  which 
family  Hippocrates  belonged,  were  the  supposed  de- 
scendants of  jEsoulapius  ('Acr/cA^mof),  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  the  hereditary  physicians  of  Greece. 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  secrets 
of  the  medical  art,  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor,  and  founded  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Galen  mentions'  three,  viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  has  left  no  traces  of  its  existence 
behind.  From  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  of 
observations  called  KviSiai  Tvu/jai,  "Cnidian  Sen- 
tences," a  work  of  much  reputation  in  early  times, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,^  and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ga- 
len.' The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  es- 
pecially from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus'  that  there 
were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools  at  Croto- 
na  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  former  was  in  his  time  more  es- 
teemed in  Greece  than  any  other,  and  in  the  next 
place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
require  any  particular  notice  here,  nor  will  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  mention  the  more  celebra- 
ted medical  sects,  referring  for  farther  particulars 
to  their  names  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  influential  of  these,  was  that  of  the 
DoQMATici,  founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus, 
the  son,  and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippoc- 
rates, and  thence  called  also  the  Hippocratici.  These 
retained  their  influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Empieici, 
founded  by  Serapion  of  Alexandrea  and  Phihnus 
of  Cos  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  after  which  time 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  held  doctrines  near- 
ly intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al- 
ready mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the 
Methodici  were  divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the 
doctrines  of  particular  physicians  became  more  gen- 
erally received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were 
the  Pneumatic:  and  Eolectici  ;  the  former  founded 
by  Athenasus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D.  ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time,  either 
by  Agathinus  of  Sparta  or  his  pupil  Archigenes. 
The  Episynthetici  (called  also  Hectici)  are  sup- 
posed to  have  agreed  very  nearly  in  their  tenets 
with  those  of  the  Eclectici. 


1.  ((Euvres  Completes  d'Hippocrate,  torn,  i.,  Introd.,  ch.  1,  p, 
3.)— 2.  (De  Metli.  Med.,  i.,  1,  torn,  x.,  p.  5,  0.)  — 3.  (Do  Rat 
Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut.)— 4.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  lib.  cit ,  torn, 
XV.,  p.  427.)— 5.  (iii.,  131.) 
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It  only  remains  to  mention  the  principal  medical 
authors  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still  ex- 
tant, referring  for  more  particulars  respecting  their 
writings  to  the  articles  on  Chirurgia,  Dijetetioa, 
Patholooia,  PHARMACEnTicA,  Physiologia,  Semei- 
oTioA,  and  Therapeutioa.  Celsus  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  more  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  neatness  and  judiciousness  of  his  compilation, 
than  for  any  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Medicine.  Indeed,  many  persons  have  doubted 
whether  Celsus  were  really  a  professional  man,  or 
whether  he  only  wrote  his  work  "  De  Medicina"  as 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  exercise.*  Dioscorides  of  An- 
azarba,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  greatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medica,  and  was  almost  as  much  esteemed 
as  Galen  in  Medicine  and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle 
in  Philosophy.  Aretaeus,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  writer, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  from  the 
originality  of  his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme 
in  all  matters  relating  to  his  art  till  the  commence- 
ment of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus 
A.D.  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his 
days,  and  died  A.D.  201.  After  him,  the.  only  wri- 
ters deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of 
Pergamus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  Aetius  of  Amida,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alexander 
Trallianus,  who  lived  something  later  ;  and  Paulus 
.iEgineta,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

ME'DICUS  ('larpd;),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art,  wheth- 
er physician  or  surgeon,  and,  accordingly,  both  di- 
visions of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be  inclu- 
ded under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of  .^sculapius, 
who  was  considered  as  the  father  of  it,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  slave  should  prac- 
tise it.'  jElian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  that  if  any  one,  during  his  illness, 
should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  phy- 
sician, even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put 
to  death  for  his  disobedience  ;^  and,  according  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the 
people  of  Smyrna  in  honour  of  different  persons 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession.*  The  follow- 
ing observation  concerning  these  medals  is  given  by 
Kiihn  :*  "  Alii,  idque  haud  dubie  rectiiis,  verosimilius 
exisiimdbant  nomina  in  hisce  nummis  obvia  minime 
significare  Tnedicos,  qui  de  Smymais  sua  medica  ar- 
tis  cogniiione  bene  meruerint,  sed  potius  summos  itli- 
us  urbis  magistratus.  Vid.  partim  CI.  Wise,  in  Mus. 
Bodlei.,  p.  140,  qui  MeadianaB  sententise  acerbus  ex- 
Btitit  censor,  partim  Jos.  Eckhel,  in  Doctr.  Num. 
Veter.,  to.  ii.,  p.  539,  et  Jo.  Cph.  Raschen,  in  Lex  Univ. 
Rei  Num.  Yet.,  to.  iv.,  p.  2,  Lips.,  1790-8,  qui  p. 
1219,  plures  scriptores  de  Smyrnaeorum  nummis  ad- 
duxit."  (In  voce  "  ApoUophanes.")  If  the  decree 
of  the  Athenians  (pubhshed  among  the  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus'  can  be  de- 
pended on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 

1.  (Vtd.  Mich.  Christ.  Just.  Kschenbach,  Epistola,  &c.,  ubi 
"  D»  Oelso  non  Medico  Practice  disseritur,"  Lips.,  4to,  1772 ; 
also  Lo  Clerc's  and  Sprengel's  Histories  of  Medicine.)— 2.  (Hy- 
ginus.  Fab.,  274.)— 3.  (Vor.  Hist.,  ii.,  37.)— 4.  (Dissertatio  de 
Nammia  quibusdam  a  Smymxis  in  Medicorum  honorem  percus- 
■18,  4to,  Lond.,  1724.) — 5.  (Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Ve- 
ter. a  Jo.  A.  Fabiicio,  in  Biblioth.  Grsca  ezhibitum,  4to,  Ltps., 
1826-9.)— 6.  (In  Vita  Hippocr.) 
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that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to  Herco 
les  ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  initiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  state's  expense.' 

As  there  were  no  hospitals  among  the  ancients, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medical  pupils  were 
the  'kcKXrimela,  or  temples  of  .lEsculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  collection 
of  cases.  The  Asclepiadas  (vid.  Medicina)  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the  fa- 
mous Hippocratic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as  ancient) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  as  being  the  most  cu- 
rious medical  monument  of  antiquity.  "  I  swear 
by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  .lEsculapius,  by  Hygeia, 
and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  call- 
ing them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil  religiously,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  promise  and  the  written  bond  which  I  now 
do  make.  I  will  honour  as  my  parents  the  master 
who  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  endeavour  to  min- 
ister to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  chil- 
dren as  my  ovpn  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my 
profession,  should  they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it, 
without  remuneration  or  written  bond.  I  will  ad- 
mit to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as  pu- 
pils and  have  taken  the  medical  oath ;  but  no  one 
else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  my  patients, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment, 
seeking  to  preserve  them  from  anything  that  might 
prove  injurious.  No  inducement  shall  ever  lead  me 
to  administer  poison,  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  author 
of  such  advice :  neither  will  I  contribute  to  an 
abortion.  I  will  maintain  religiously  the  purity  and 
integrity  both  of  my  conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will 
not  cut  any  one  for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that 
operation  to  those  who  cultivate  it  {tux'^priiia  St 
kpyaTTiaiv  avdpdai  Trp^^w^  rsytrde).  Into  whatever 
dwellings  I  may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole 
view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  in- 
jurious views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any 
immodest  action  towards  women  or  men,  freemen 
If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  uu- 


professionally  in  common  life,  I  happen  to  hear  of 
any  circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I 
will  consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observe 
on  the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I  rigid- 
ly observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it,  enjoy 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of]  my 
art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  forever ;  should  I 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot."  As  regards  the  passage  of  the  oath, 
given  above  in  the  original  Greek  (inxt^pfiau  Si,  k.  t. 
X.),  though  the  writer  has  translated  it  thus,  both 
here  and  also  in  page  241,  he  does  not  feel  at  all 
sure  that  the  other  construction,  viz.,  making  ^p^fiof 
■rijaSe  depend  on  kKx^pfiou,  is  not  preferable.  With 
regard  to  the  oath  itself,  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  spurious ;'  but  M.  Littre,  the  editor  of  the 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  it  to  bo 
genuine.  For  a  copious  and  learned  explanation  of 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  see  Meibom's  edition,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  4to,  1643. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,'  that  the  jEginetans  (about  the  year  B.C. 
532)  paid  Democedes  from  the  public  treasury  one 
talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  i.  e.  (if  we  reckon, 
with  Hussey,*  the  jEginetan  drachma  to  be  worth 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  37.)— 2.  (Vtd.  J.  C.  Ackar- 
mann.  Hist.  Liter.  Hippocr.,  in  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.,  ed.  Haries,  or  in 
Klihn's  ed.  of  Hippocr.)— 3.  (iii.,  131.)— 4.  (Ancient  WeijhU 
and  Money,  &c.) 
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U.  l|rf.)>  not  quite  3iil.  ;  he  afterward  received 
from  the  Athenians  one  hundred  minae,  i.  e.  (reclc- 
oniiig,  with  Hussey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth 
9Jii.),  rather  more  than  406/. ;  and  he  was  finally  at- 
tracted to  Samos  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  Wll.  10s.  It  should,  however,  be  added, 
that  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  ./Eginetans 
and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason),  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
gieatest  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors 
two  drachmae  (or  Is.  7id.)  per  day,  i.  e.,  somewhat 
less  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum.'  A  physician, 
called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus"  and  Cleombro- 
tus,'  is  said  by  him  to  have  received  one  hundred 
talents  for  curing  King  Antiochus,  which  (if  we  sup- 
pose the  Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexan- 
der's coinage  to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hus- 
sey, was  worth  243/.  15«.)  would  amount  to  24,375/. 
If,  however,  the  Alexandrean  standard,  which  is 
found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  Is.  3|d.) 
to  39,375/. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum.  It  seems  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  in  those 
times  (as  afterward  in  the  later  Roman  Empire :  see 
Akchiatee)  for  states  to  maintain  physicians,  who 
were  paid  at  the  public  cost;'  and  these,  again, 
had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exer- 
cised their  calling  among  people  of  low  condition.' 
The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
at  first  from  the  Etrurians  and  afterward  from  the 
Greeks.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  haruspices 
practised  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  augurs, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel,'  who  regarded  the 
ancient  Roman  legends  as  historical  facts,  it  was 
probably  some  of  these  that  Amuhus  sent  to  Rhea 
Silva,  when  she  was  pregnant,  to  examine  the  na- 
ture of  her  mysterious  disease.'  One  of  the  most 
ancient  customs  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  epi- 
demic diseases,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  was  the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by 
Tarquin  of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  unknown,'  and  for  some  time  afterward 
the  exercise  of  the  profession  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank  ;  for  the 
richer  families,  having  slaves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
sorts  of  trades,  &c.,  generally  possessed  one  or  more 
that  understood  medicine  and  surgery.'  To  this 
practice,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  :  e. 
g.,  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Juli- 
us Caesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Pharma- 
cusa,'°  and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch ;" 
Archagathus,  who,  being  the  first  foreign  surgeon 
that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at 
the  public  expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  jus 
Quiritium  B.C.  219;"  Artorius,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  a  physician,"  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
of  Augustus  ;'«  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his 
friend  ;"  Asclepiades,  the  friend  of  Crassus  the  ora- 
tor;"  Eudemus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus' '  the  friend 
and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The  hatred 
borne  by  Cato  the  censor  against  the  Greek  phy- 
siciana,  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Rome, 

1.  (Aiistoph.,AcliBm.,66.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xrii.,  3.)— 3.  (H.  N., 
vii.,  37.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  iv.,  2,  J  5.— Plato,  Gorg.,  4  23.— Stra- 
bu,  i».,  p.  125.— Diod.  Sic,  xii.,  13.)— 5.  (Plato,  DeLeg-.,  iv.,p. 
720,  ed.  Steph.— BBckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  160.) 
—6.  (Hist,  de  la  Mid.)- 7.  (Dionys.  Hal,,  i.,  76.)— S.  (H.  N., 
nil.,  5.) — 9.  (Middleton's  Essay,  "De  Medicorum  apud  Roma- 
nes degentium  conditione,"  Cantab.,  1726,  4to,  and  the  various 
answers  to  it  that  appeared  on  its  publication.}— 10.  (Sueton., 
Jul.,  4.)— II.  (Vtd.  Casaiibon's  note  on  Suetonius.)— 12.  (Cas- 
Biui  Hemina  ap.  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  6.)— 13.  (Cajl.  Aurel.,  De 
Morb.  Acut.,  iii.,  14,  p.  224.)— 14.  (Plutarch,  Brut.,  c.  41,  ed. 
Tauchn.,  where,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  edi- 
tions read 'Auruvios  instead  of  Aprupioj.)— 15.  (adPajn.,  liii., 
80.1-16.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  i..  14.)-17^  (Ann.,  iv.,  3.) 
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is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  eauseJ 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.'  With  respect  to 
the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  data 
for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
we  learn  from  Pliny"  that  Albutius,  Arruntius,  Cal- 
petanus,  Cassius,  and  Rubrius  gained  250,000  ses- 
terces per  annum,  i.  e.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the 
mille  nummi  {sestertium)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  11.  16s.  3(/.),  1953/.  2s.  6(/. ;  that  Quin- 
tus  Stertinius  made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content 
to  receive  from  the  emperor  500,000  sesterces  per 
annum  (or  3906/.  6s.),  as  he  might  have  made 
600,000  sesterces  (or  4687/.  10s.)  by  his  private 
practice  ;  and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  received 
the  same  annual  income  from  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand- 
ing large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying 
the  city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of 
sesterces  (or  234,375/.5. 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing  ; 
afterward,  however,  this  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  archiatri.     (Vid.  Arohiater) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with  un- 
der the  emperors  were  latrosophista  (see  the  word) 
and  Actuarius,  'AKTovapiof.  The  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  apparently 
only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  use 
of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.' 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity. 

MEDIMNUS  (fiedi/ivoi  or  fiiSi/zvoc  atT7ip6(),  the 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  used 
especially  for  measuring  corn.  It  had  different 
sizes  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  The  Attic 
medimnus  was  equal  to  six  Roman  modii.  (Nepos, 
Vit.  Ait.,  c.  2.— Cic,  in  Yerr.,  II.,  iii.,  45,  46,  where 
Cicero  explains  50,000  medimni  by  300,000  modii, 
and  36,000  medimni  by  216,000  modii.— Suidas,  *. 
■0. — Rhemn.  Fann.,  v.,  64. 

"  Hujus  dimidium  fert  urna,  ut  et  ipsa  medimni 
Amphora,  terque  capit  modium.") 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus  =;108  litrae,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes.  The 
medimnus  contained  11  galls.  71456  pints  English. 
It  was  divided  into  the  following  parts  : 

6  Iktoi,        each 

12  TjfileKTa        "... 

48  xotvctceg       "... 

96  ^iiJTac  "  .     . 

192  Kori/lai  "  .  . 
of  which  the  ;i;orvtf,  ^iartjf,  and  KOTv^.ri  and  their 
farther  subdivisions  were  common  to  the  dry  and 
fluid  measures,  but  the  xo^vt^  was  of  different  sizes. 
(Vid.  Metketes,  Chcenix,  Xestes,  Cotyla.) 

*MEDION  (Mij6wv),  according  to  Lobelius,  a 
species  of  Violet.  This  opinion,  however,  is  reject- 
ed by  Dodonaeus  and  Bauhin.  According  to  Adams, 
the  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was  the  Cam- 
panula laciniata.* 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
people  of  Latium  began  to  taste  their  new  wme 
(mustum),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pro- 


G»lTs. 
1 


Pints. 

7-8676 

7-9288 

1-9S22 

•9911 

•4955 


1.  (Vid.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  nil.,  5.)— 3 
IVid.  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Grasc,  torn,  i.,  p.  46,  and  Possini,  Gloss, 
ad  Pachymer.  Hist.  Andronici,  torn,  i.,  p.  366,  seq.,  and  torn,  ii., 
p.  468,  469.)— 4.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  18.- Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N., 
nvii.,  79  —Bauhin,  Pinai,  p  143  ^Adams,  Append.,  s.  v; 
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nounce  the  words,  "  vetus  novum  vinum  libo,  veteri 
nmo  morbo  medeor."^  Varro  derives  the  name  of 
the  festival  from  the  healing  power  of  the  new  wine, 
but  Festus  speaks  of  a  goddess  Meditrina. 

MEGALE'SIA,  MEGALENSIA,  or  MEGALEN- 
SES  LUDI,  a  festival  with  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  April,  and  in  honour  of  the 
great  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  fieyuXri  iJfof, 
whence  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
in  the  year  203  B.C.,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival  was 
solemnized  with  a  magnificent  procession,  lectister- 
nia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people  carried 
presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol.^  The  reg- 
ular celebration  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did  not 
begin  tUl  twelve  years  later  (191  B.C.),  when  the 
temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  203  B.C.,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.'  But,  from  another  passage  of 
Livy,*  it  appears  the  Megalesia  had  already  been 
celebrated  in  193  B.C.  The  festival  lasted  for  six 
days,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  season  of 
this  festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which 
it  took  place,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing. It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  their 
repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv- 
ing during  these  festive  days  were  probably  carried 
to  a  very  high  degree,  whence  a  senatus  consultum 
was  issued  in  161  B.C.,  prescribing  that  no  one  should 
go  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  expenditure.' 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Megalesia 
were  purely  scenic,  and  not  circenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterward  also  in  the  theatres.' 
The  first  ludi  scenici  at  Rome  were,  according  to 
Valerius  Antias,  introduced  at  the  Megalesia,  i.  e., 
either  in  193  or  191  B.C.  The  day  which  was  es- 
pecially set  apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic 
plays  was  the  third  of  the  festival.'  Slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
praetexta,  whence  the  proverb  purpura  Megalensis. 
The  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
curule  aediles,'  and  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant 
plays  of  Terence  were  performed  at  the  Megalesia. 
Cicero,'  probably  contrasting  the  games  of  the  Me- 
galesia with  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  games 
and  exhibitions  of  the  circus,  calls  them  maxime 
casti,  solemnes,  religiosi}" 

♦MELAMPYRON  {/icld/iTnipov),  the  Melampyrum 
arvense,  or  Field  Cow-wheat,  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Stackhouse.'^ 

*MELAN'CRANIS  (lie'fi.ayKpavic),  a  species  of 
SchcEnus  {axoivoi).  Sprengel  makes  it  the  Schanus 
nigricans,  or  Black  Bog-rush.'' 

♦MELAN'ION  (ficMvwv),  according  to  Stack- 
bouse,  that  variety  of  the  Viola  odorata  which  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  the  "  dark  blue  double  vio- 
let."" 

*MELANTE'RIA  Qielavrripia),  the  Inkstone. 
Dioscorides  says  of  it,  that  "  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  same  with  sory  (,mpv),  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinct, though  not  unlike."  Sprengel  thinks  the  tic- 
XavTTipia  of  Dioscorides  different  from  that  of  Ga- 
len. The  former  he  holds  to  be  an  arseniate  of  cop- 
per, the  other  cinnot  be  so  well  ascertained.  Dr. 
Kidd  says,  "  The  Mdantcria,  or  Inkstone  of  Pliny, 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 

~lT(Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  57,  Bip.  —  Fostus,  s.  T.  Medi- 
trinaliQ.)— 2.  (Liv.,  Mix.,  14.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xjtxvi.,  36.)— 4.  (xxmv., 
M.)  — 5.  (Collins,  ii.,  24.— Compare  iviii.,  2.)  — 6.  (Cic,  De 
Harusp.  Rosp.,  11,  etc.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Fnsl.,  iv.,  377.-^1.  Spart., 
Antonin.  Carac.,  r.  6,)— 8.  (Liv.,  ixxiv.,  54.)— 9.  (De  Harusp. 
R««p.,  12.)— 10.  (Vid.  Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  179-372. —  P.  Manutius, 
■d  Cic.  ad  Fain.,  li.,  11.)  — 11.  (Thoophiast.,  H.  P.,  viji.,  4.)— 
IS.  (Theophrast.,  11.  P.,  iv.,  13.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 13. 
(Theoplirast.,  H.  P.,  vl.,  6,  7. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) 
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been  formed  in  a  matrix  containing  vegetable  as. 
tringent  matter,  which,  uniting  with  the  metallic 
salt,  has  produced  natural  ink."  Dr.  Hill  calls  it  a 
vitriol,  consisting  principally  of  iron  with  a  little 
copper.' 

*MELANTH'ION  (/ieUveiov),  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Nigella  saliva,  or  Pepper- wort.  The 
seed  of  the  /ieyivdtov  was  called  Giih.  Pliny  men- 
tions its  various  uses  in  medicine.' 

*MELANU'RUS  (jis^avovpog),  a  species  of  Fish, 
the  Sparus  Melanurus,  called  in  Italian  ochiata,  in 
French  oblade.  It  is  the  Oblada  of  Cuvier.  It  is  a 
silvery  fish,  striped  with  blackish,  and  having  a 
broad  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  from  which 
latter  circumstance  its  Greek  name  (which  means 
"  black  tail")  is  derived.' 

♦ME'LEA  (pj^a).  This  term,  used  by  itsell, 
may,  according  to  Adams,  be  supposed  generally  to 
apply  to  the  Pyrus  malus,  or  Crab  Apple.  The  bpi- 
fiaXif  of  Theocritus,  he  thinks,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  same.' 

*MELE'AGRIS  {fieleaypic),  the  Guinea-hen  or 
Pintado,  the  Numida  Melcagris  of  Linnasus.  It  was 
a  bird  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  uncom- 
mon, we  may  suppose,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
who  says  it  was  an  offering  in  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  of  persons  in  a  moderate  condition  of  Ufe. 
The  Greeks  expressed  the  screammg  of  this  bird  by 
KayKu^ew.  The  description  given  by  Clitus,  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  Athenaeus, 
was  properly  applied  to  the  Guinea-fowl  by  Paul- 
mier,  contrary  to  the  explanation  of  Gasauboa  and 
Scaliger.  Varro  and  Pliny  confound  the  Meleagrit 
with  the  Gallina  Africana,  but  Columella  distin- 
guishes them  from  one  another  The  difference, 
however,  is  by  no  means  striking,  and  indicates 
merely  a  variety  in  the  species.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken not  to  confound  the  Turkey  with  the  Meleagris, 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of -America.' 

MEL'IA  (/icAia).     (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

*MELI  A  ifielia),  a  species  of  Ash,  most  probably, 
according  to  Sibthorp  and  others,  the  Fraxinus  or- 
nus.  The  jSovitelia  of  Theophrastus  was  the  Frax- 
inus excelsior,  as  Stackhouse  and  Schneider  have 

♦MELIA  TERRA  (Mj^A/a  yrj),  Melian  Earth,  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Melos,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained. "  The  Melian  earth  of  the  ancients,"  says 
Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  fine  white  marl,  of  a  loose, 
crumbling  texture,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
other  fluids.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been 
of  other  colours ;  but  that  it  was  really  white  we 
have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Pliny.  The 
occasion  of  this  error  is  no  more  than  the  confound- 
ing of  MiJXiof  with  M^7.(vof,  which  last  comes  from 
liijXov,  "  an  apple,"  and  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  former."' 

♦MELILOTUS  (iitydlaTof),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Melilot,  or  Melilotus  officinalis,  according  to 
Sprengel.  Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Trifolium  offici- 
nale, which  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  plant.' 

•MELIME'LA  ifieXc/inXa).  Diophanes,  a  writer 
mentioned  in  the  Geoponica,  makes  these  to  have 
been  apples  ingrafted  upon  quinces.  They  are  call- 
ed Mala  muslea  by  Varro.' 


1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  179.— Panl.  JBgin.,  vii.,  3.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  V.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  83.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  17.)  — 3.  (Aris- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  2.— JElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  41.  —  Griffilli's  Cuvier, 
voL  X.,  p.  168,)— 4.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3  ;  iv.,  10.  — Dios- 
cor., i.,  159.  —  Theocrit.,  Id.,  v.,  93.)— 5  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  2 
— AthonsEus,  xiv.,  20.— Beckmanu's  Hist,  of  Iiiv.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  230, 
<tc.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3.— Dioscor.,  i.,  108. -Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.  v.)  — 7.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  ISO.  — HiU  nd  Tlieo- 
phrast..  Do  Lapid.,  107.)-8.  (Theophrast.,  C.  P.,vi.,  14.— Dio. 
cor.,  iii.,  41.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  897.- Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— » 
(Geopon.,  x.,  20.— Dioscor.,  i.,  161.— Diophanes  ap.  Geopon.-^ 
Varro,  De  R.  R.,  i-,  59.— Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.) 
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'MEIJ'NE  {ueXini),  the  Panicum  milliaceum,  or 
MUlet.' 

•MELIS,  the  Badger,  or  Ursus  meles.  Galen  has 
been  supposed  to  allude  to  'it,  as  being  an  animal 
uera^v  ttwc  apKTOv  Kai  avog,^ 

*MELISSA  (jicTiiaaa  or  -ttq),  the  Bee.  (Vid. 
Apis.) 

♦MELISSOPHYLLON  QieXiaaoipvlXov),  a  plant, 
60  called  because  the  bees  are  fond  of  its  leaves,  as 
Dioscorides  informs  us.  It  has  stalks  and  leaves, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  like  black  hore- 
hound,  only  they  are  bigger  and  narrower,  not  so 
■■ough,  and  smelling  like  citron.  This  description, 
Hartyn  thinks,  agrees  very  well  with  the  Melissa  or 
Baum,  a  common  herb  in  English  gardens.  Varro 
informs  us  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
apiastnim ;  Columella,  however,  speaks  of  apiastrum 
and  melissophyllon  (or  mcliphyllum)  as  of  two  differ- 
ent herbs.' 

*MELOLONTHE  {lailoUvBn),  a  species  of  Bee- 
tle, most  probably  the  Searabaus  mclolonthe,  or  Cock- 

*MELO'PEPON  (ji7i?MTveTvuv).  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  the  melopeponcs  were, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  treated  of  the  summer  fruits  frequently  inter- 
changing the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated. 
"  Even  Ludbvicus  Nonnius,"  observes  Adams,  "who 
has  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  illustrating  the  Res 
Cibaria.  of  the  ancients,  admits  himself  much  at  a  loss 
in  deciding  what  the  melopepones  were,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  they  were  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  melons.  Schneider,  in  like  manner, 
supposes  the  firjXomvav  to  be  referable  to  the  Cu- 
cumis  melo,  L.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
fi/zlorfirov  of  the  Greeks  is  the  '  melo'  of  Palla- 
lius.  The  term  melopepo  is  now  applied  to  the 
Squash,  a  fruit  used  for  food  both  in  the  East  and  in 
Vmerica.  May  not  this  have  been  the  firjXo-Ki'KQv  of 
\e  Greeks  1'" 

*MEMAI'CYLON  i/ic/iakvXov),  the  fruit  of  the 
\.'ild  Strawberry-tree.     (Vid.  Arbutds.)' 

MEMBRA'NA.     (Vid.  Liber.) 

*MENANTHUS  (/lEvaveog).  The  Bog  Bean,  an 
aquatic  plant.  '■  This,"  observes  Adams,  "  is  clear- 
ly the  rpijiv/l/lof  of  the  Geoponica.  From  the  union 
of  these  two  terms  the  Bog-bean  derives  its  scien- 
tific nams,  Menyanthes  trefoliata.  Some  authorities 
erroneously  take  it  for  the  Imnvpov  of  Dioscorides. 
It  may  bo  stipposed  that  it  is  the  firivvavBeg  of  Ni- 
cander,  but  Sprengel  contends  that  the  latter  is  the 
Psoralea  bitumiKosa,  L.,  on  what  authority,  however, 
I  cannot  discover."' 

MENELA'EIA  {fim>e'ka.ei.a),  a  festival  celebrated 
atTherapnae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus  and 
Helena,  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there.' 
Menelaus  was  to  the  Lacedasmonians  what  Nestor 
was  to  the  Messenians,  a  model  of  a  wise  and  just 
king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  great  gods,'  and  honoared  him  and  Helena 
with  annual  and  solemn  sacrifices  at  Therapna, 
which  continued  to  be  ofFered  in  the  days  of  Isocra 
tes.'"  These  solemnities  are  sometimes  called  'E^e- 
viay 

MENSA  (TpdTTcfa),  a  Table.  The  simplest  kind 
of  table  was  one  with  three  legs,  round,  called  cilli- 


1.  (Theophrast.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  12.)--2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  I.  —  Dioscor.,  iii.,  108.  —  Nicand., 
Ther.,  654.— Plia.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  20  —  Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
iv.,  64. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  4. — Ad- 
ams, Append,  s.  7.)— 5.  (P.  Mgin.,  1.,  80.— Banhin,  Pinai,  619. 
—Adams,  Ajjpend,  s.  v.)  —  6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  15.)— 7. 
(Theophi-ast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11.— Geopon.,  ii.,  4. —  Nicand.,  Ther., 
520,528. — Sj)rengel  ad  Dioscor.,  iii.,  13.  —  Adams,  AppeLd.,  s. 
r.)— 8.  (Pars.,  iii.,  19,  «  9.)  — 9.  (Isocr.,  Panath.,  p.  24".  B.)— 
10.  (Heloi  Encom.,  '  S13,  D.)  —11.  (Tid.  CreiiMr  S"nbol 
Iii.,  p.  38  ) 


ia,"  and  in  Greek  rpmovc'  It  is  shown  in  the 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wine-shop 
at  Pompeii.'  (See  woodc>ut )  The  term  rpaire^a, 
thougn  commonly  used  in  Greek  for  a  table  of  any 


kind,  must  have  denoted  one  which  indicated  a 
higher  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement,  since  it 
meant,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  four-legged  ta- 
ble. (See  woodcut,  p.  188.)  Horace  used  at  Rome 
a  dining- table  of  white  marble,  thus  combining  neat- 
ness with  economy.*  For  the  houses  of  the  opu- 
lent, tables  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  of  maple  (aisv- 
dafivivij,'  acerna'),  or  of  the  citrus  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  species  of  cypress  or  juniper  {Citrea'').  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl- 
ing veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so  adorn- 
ed were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds.'  Besides 
the  beauty  of  the  boards  (eTndijiiaTa),  the  legs  of 
these  tables  were  often  very  tasteful,  being  carved 
in  imitation  of  lion's  or  tiger's  feet,  and  made  of 
ivory.' 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  monopoiium,  a  round  table  supported  bj 
a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other  elegant  kinds  of  fur- 
niture, was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Asia  Minor 
by  Cn.  ManUus."  Under  the  Roman  emperors  sem- 
icircular tables  were  introduced,  called  mensm  luna- 
tm,  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and  sig- 
mata,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter,  Q" 
This  lunate  table  was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  form,  called  stibadium,  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  seven  or  eight  persons.'" 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  dishes  and  the  various  kinds  of  meat  upon 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  thus  furnished,  to  the  place 
where  the  guests  were  reclining."  On  many  occa- 
sions, indeed,  each  guest  either  had  a  small  table  to 
himself,  or  the  company  was  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  separate  table  for  each  party, 
as  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
326.  Xenophon  describes  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  at  which 
the  guests  formed  a  large  circle,  a  small  three-leg- 
ged table  being  placed  before  each  person.'*  Al- 
though it  is  certain  that  dishes  were  in  many  cases 
brought  to  be  laid  before  the  guests  upon  the  table, 
yet  the  common  practice  of  bringing  to  them  the 
Doard,  already  supplied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
oiS  mensam  appmtere  or  opponere,^^  and  mensam  au- 
fa-re  or  removere."    As  the  board  of  the  table  is 


1.  (Festns,  s.  t. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  25,  p.  123,  ed. 
Spengel.  —  Hor.,  Sat,,  I.,  iii.,  13.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  662.) — 2. 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.,  3,  J  10.  —  Athen.,  iv.,  21,  35;  v.,  28.)— 3. 
(Gell's  Pompeiana,  1832,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11.)  —  4.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  116) 
—5.  (Athen.,  ii.,  32.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  10.— Mart.,  liv.. 
90.)— 7.  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  17.  —Mart.,  ii.,  43.— Id.,  liv.,  89 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  29.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  29.  — Id.  ib., 
rvi.,  26,  84.— TertuU.,  De  Pallio,  snb  fin.— Aikm,  on  Ornament- 
al Woods,  p.  23,  Hi.)— 9.  (Athen.,  1.  c— Mart.,  li.,  43,  49.)— 10. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.)  — 11.  (Lamprid.,  Hel.,  25,  29.)  — It 
(Mart.,  i.,48.  —  Id.,  xiv.,  67.)  — 13.  (Athen.,  ii.,  55  —  Id.,  iv. 
28.)— 14.  (Anab.,  vii.,  3,  «  21.)— 15.  (Plant.,  Asm.,  V.,  i.,  •.- 
Most.,  I.,  iii.,  150.— Cic,  Att.,  liv.,  21.— Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  570.) 
—16.  (Plant.,  Amphit.,  II.,  ii.,  175    -Virg.,  .^En.,  i.,  216.) 
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called  by  a  distinct  name,  imdr;/ia,^  it  appears  that 
it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the  tri- 
pod or  other  stand  {KiXU6ai)  on  which  it  was  fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the  use 
of  wet  sponges'  or  of  fragrant  herbs.' 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
states  of  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred.* 
Small  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  it.'  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  rpair^fiof  and  £7r(7paTefiof.  The  Cretans  ate 
in  public  ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their  avSpelav, 
or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  constant  table 
set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, called  rpdne^a  ^cvia,  or  Ai'of  ^iviov.' 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  ietirvov  and  coena, 
or  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ively TrpuTij  TpaTTS^a,  devTepa  rpaTre^a,  and  mensa 
prima,  mensa  secunda.     (Vid.  C(ena,  Deipnon.) 

A  stone  tablet,  supported  by  four  other  stones, 
was  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  in  modern  times,  to 
cover  a  grave.'    {Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII,  or  NUMULA'RII, 
were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state  ;  they  were  distinct  from  the 
argentarii,  who  were  common  bankers,  and  did  bu- 
siness on  their  own  account.'  The  mensarii  had 
their  banks  (jnenscB),  like  ordinary  bankers,  in  the 
Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  serarium  they  offer- 
ed ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  security 
to  the  state  for  it.  Such  an  expediency  was  devi- 
sed by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great  distress. 
The  first  time  that  mensarii  {quinqueviri  mensarii) 
were  appointed  was  in  352  B.C. ,  at  the  time  when  the 
plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  new  creditors 
in  order  to  pay  the  old  ones,  and  thus  ruined  them- 
selves completely.'  (Compare  Interest  of  Mon- 
ey, and  Aegentaeii.)  On  this  occasion  they  were 
also  authorized  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should 
be  received  as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
bankers  were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  times, 
and  whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  upoii  the  peo- 
ple, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time,  they  ap- 
pear, during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii.'"  One  class  of  mensarii, 
however  (perhaps  an  inferior  order),  the  mensularii 
or  numularii,  seem  to  have  been  permanently  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  and  these  must  be  meant  when 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  aerarium,  but  also  private 
individuals,  deposited  in  their  hands  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  to  dispose  of."  As  Rome  must  have 
often  been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
these  public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  per  cent- 
age,  to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman 
coinage  instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
coins,  whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
genuine  or  not.'''  During  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
such  permanent  mensarii  were  appowted  under  the 
control  of  the  prsefectus  urbi,  and  formed  a  distinct 
corporation." 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero'*  mentions  mensarii 
at  Temnos,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  people. 

MENSIS  (fivv),  a  Month.  The  division  of  the 
year  into  twelve  lunar  months  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  for  in  the 


:.  (Atlion.,  1.  c— PoUux,  Onom.,  x.,  81.)— 2,  (Horn.,  Od.,  i., 
1)1.— Id.  ib.,  XX.,  151.— Mart.,  xiv.,  144.)-S.  (Ovid,  Mot.,  viii., 
605.)— 4.  (Jav.,  ii.,  110,)— 5.  (Amob.  contra  Gcntos,  lib.  ii.)— 
6.  (Athcn.,  iv.,  22.— Hflck'i  Kreta,  iii.,  p.  120-128,)— 7.  (Becker, 
Chariklee,  ii.,  p.  191,  193.)— 8.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  13,  s.  6.)— 9.  (Liv., 
vii.,21.)— 10.  (Li\'.,Miii.,21.— Id.,  xivi.,3a.)— ll.(Tacit.,Ann., 
vi.,  17,— Dig.  16,  lit.  3,  s,  7  ;  42,  tit,  5,  s,  24,)— 12.  (Dig.  46,  tit, 
3,8.39,)— 13.  (Dig.  l,tlt.  12,  a.  1.— Cod.Theod.,  16,  tit.  4,8.5.) 
—14.  (Pro  Flacco,  19.) 
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Homeric  jioerta  t^e  lunar  months  appear  quite  fa 
mihar  to  [he^i.  T',.e  day  of  the  new  moon,  or  lh4 
first  day  of  every  month  (vovjafvia),  was  sacred  te 
Apollo.'  The  moiich  itself,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  subdivided  into  any  other  periods  than 
those  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  {roi 
fiev  (pBivovTOf  firivoi,  tov  S"  laTOfihioLo').  In  the  time 
of  Hesiod'  the  lunar  month  was  reckoned  as  con- 
taining 30  days,  although  it  must  have  been  known 
to  have  contained  in  reality  less  than  30  days.  ( Vid. 
Calendar,  p.  190.)  The  discrepancy  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  year  rendered  it  necessary  every 
other  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  {fi^v 
ifiSoli/ios),  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  eithei 
in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion is  unknown.*  This  necessarily  produced  con 
fusion  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  year,  to  avoid 
which  Solon  established  the  rule  that  at  Athens 
months  of  30  and  29  days  should  alternate  witb 
each  other,'  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  (rpm/tdf) 
of  a  month  ivii  nal  via,  as  such  a  day  partly  be- 
longed to  the  month  which  was  ending,  and  partly 
to  the  new  month.'  Thus  arose  a  regular  lu- 
nar year  of  354  days,  and,  in  order  to  make  this 
agree  with  the  solar  year,  a  month  was  intercaUitcd 
every  third  year  (rpiETi/pjc').  Respecting  the  names 
of  the  Attic  months  and  their  division  into  decads, 
see  Calendae'  and  Chnton.'  The  Hecatombaeon, 
or  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  coincides  very 
nearly  with  our  July,  and  Scirrophorion,  or  the  last, 
with  our  June.'"  While  in  Attica  the  12  lunar 
months  were  established  for  religious  purposes,  the 
various  kinds  of  business  of  ordinary  life  were  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  regulated  according  to 
various  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  certain  stars,"  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  birds  of  passage,'"  and  the  like. 

The  months  of  the  other  Greek  states  differed 
from  those  of  the  Athenians  not  only  in  their  names, 
but  also  in  the  time  of  their  commencement,"  and 
it  was  only  in  very  few  instances  that  the  beginning 
of  the  months  in  another  Greek  state  perfectly  co- 
incided with  the  Attic  months.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  as  they  were  all  lunar  months,  and  should, 
consequently,  have  all  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  moon ;  but  this  difference  arose  from  the 
different  modes  of  intercalation  to  make  the  lunar 
year  agree  with  the  solar  one,  so  that  the  difference 
was  not  very  great.  In  all  parts  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, the  division  of  a  month  into  decads,  and  the 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  were  the  same 
as  those  customary  in  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  months  we  only  know  the 
names  of  five,  viz.,  Gerastius,  Artemisius,  Phlya- 
sius,  Hecatombeus,  and  Carneus.  The  last  of  these 
answered  to  the  Attic  Metageitnion,"  and  the  Arte- 
misius to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion."  The  others  are 
uncertain.  That  the  Spartan  months  in  their  com- 
mencement differed  by  two  days  from  the  Attic 
ones,  is  clear  from  Thucydides." 

The  chronology  of  the  Boeotians  seems  to  have 
been  very  irregular  in  early  times,  and  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  months  differed  from 
that  of  the  Attic  months  ;-'  but  in  371  B.C.  then- 
months  appear  to  have  perfectly  coincided  with 
those  of  Attica,"  The  first  month  of  the  Bceotian 
year  was  called  Bucatius,  and  coincided  with  the 


1.  (Od..  XI.,  156,  with  tho  schol.- Id,  ib.,  xxi,,  258.— Compare 
X.,  14  ;  Iii.,  325,— Hesiod.,  Op.  et  D,,  770,)— 2.  (Od.,  xiy.,  162.) 
—3.  (1.  o.)— 4,  (Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol,,  i,,  p,  263,  cSic.)— 5, 
(Geminus,  c.  6.)— 6.  (Flirt,,  Sol.,  25.— Diog.  Laert,,  i.,  2,  9,  and 
11,)— 7.  (Censorin.,  c.  18.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (Fast,  Hell.,  i,,  Ap- 
pend., lii.)— 10.  (Ideler,l.c.,p,  286.)— 11.  (jEsch.,  Prom,,  453  ) 
— 12.  (Ari<toph„Av,,  710.— Hesiod,  Op.  etD.,448.)— 13,  (Aris- 
toi.,  Harmon.  Elem,,  ii.,  p.  30,  ed,  Meuis.— Plut.,  Aristid.,  19, 
sub  fin.)— 14.  (Plut,,  Nic„28.)— 15.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  19.)— 16.  (iv., 
118,  119  ;  T.,  19.)  -  7.  (Plut.,  Aristid,,  19.)— 18.  (Plut.,  Camil., 
19,) 
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Atti;  Gamelion.'  Besides  this  first  month,  the 
names  of  six  others  are  known,  viz.,  Hermaeus 
(Attic  Anthesterion),  Prostaterius  (Attic  Elaphebo- 
lion),  Hippodromius  (Attic  Hecatombason"),  Pane- 
mus  (Attic  Metageitnion=),  Alalcomenius  (Attic 
Maimacterion),  and  Damatrius  (Attic  Pyanepsion). 

Among  the  months  of  the  Eleans  only  the  name 
of  one  is  known  with  certainty,  viz.,  the  Elaphius, 
which  is  described  as  the  month  in  which  the  ver- 
nal equinox  took  place.  But  there  are  two  other 
names,  Parthenius  and  Apollonius,  which  are  like- 
»ise  believed  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  months.* 

The  first  of  the  Delphian  months  seems  to  have 
been  the  Bysius,  which  coincided  with  the  Attic 
Munychion.  It  fell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  in  it  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated. 
Besides  this;  the  names  of  eight  others  are  known, 
viz.,  Theoxenius,  Iteus,  Domus,  Synelius,  Thelu- 
tius,  Bucatius,  Heraolius  (Attic  Thargelion),  and 
Dionysius.* 

Of  the  months  of  the  Corcyrseans  only  three  are 
known,  viz.,  Machaneus,  Artemitius,  and  Eucleius, 
which  was  the  twelfth. 

The  Cretan  months  are  Imalius,  Artamitius,  Ther- 
molaeus,  Dromsus,  &c. 

The  Sicilian  months  were  Carneius  (Att.  Meta- 
geitnion),  Panemos,  &c.* 

The  Cyprian  months  are  all  known,  but  most  of 
their  names  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  They  are,  jEnicus,  Junius  (ancient- 
ly Adonis),  Csesareus,  Sebastus,  Autocratoricus, 
Demarchexasius,  Plethypatus,  Archiereus,  Hesthi- 
ns,  and  Romseus. 

The  Macedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  their 
year  into  12  lunar  months,  and  their  names  and  or- 
der of  succession  may  be  gathered  from  Josephus 
and  Suida's.  Their  year  began  in  the  autumn,  and 
their  first  month  fell  partly  in  our  October  and  part- 
ly in  our  November.  The  names  and  the  order  of 
their  months  were  as  follow  :  Dins,  Apellseus,  Au- 
dynasus,  Peritius,  Dystrus,  Xanthicus,  Artemisius, 
Dassius,  Panemus,  Lous,  Gorpiaeus,  and  Hyperbere- 
taeus.  The  Macedonian  months,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Macedonian 
cities,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally, 
and  were  retained  until  the  reformation  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar  by  J.  Caesar,  after  which  time  all  the 
Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  gradually  be- 
gan to  adopt  the  new  Roman  calendar,  though  the 
ancient  names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient time  of  the  commencement  of  their  year,  re- 
mained in  most  cases  as  they  had  been  before.' 
For  an  account  of  the  Roman  months,  see  Calen- 
dar, Roman. 

MENSO'RES,  Measurers  or  Surveyors.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of  persons 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land-surveyors,  who  meas- 
ured and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores.'  (Com- 
pare Agkimensoees.) 

2.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  metatores,  who  se- 
lected the  place  for  a  camp.' 

3.  To  a  class  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
Empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  tovnis  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  occu- 


I.  (Plat.,  Pelop.,  25.)— 2.  (Flat.,  Camill.,  19.)— 3.  (Pint.,  1. 
«.)— 4.  (Idcler,  Hanrtb.,  i.,  p.  366.)— 5.  (Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  ii., 
p.  437,)— 6.  (Vid.  Corsjni,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Compare  CKnton,  Fast. 
HeD.,  ii..  Append.,  iv.)— 8.  (Colum.,T.,  1.)— 9.  (Veget.,  De  Re 
Mil.,  ii.,  7.) 


pant  upon  the  doorpost,  and  he  who  effaced  or  de- 
stroyed this  name  was  punished  as  a  falsi  reus." 

4.  Mensor  aedificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  plans 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  architects." 

5.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  offi- 
cers who  had  to  measure  the  com  which  was  con- 
veyed up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.^  They 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Ostia,  and  were  em- 
ployed under  the  praefectus  annonae.  Their  name 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  inscriptions. 

ME'NUSIS  (liijvvms).     (Vid.  Ecclesia.) 
MERCEDONTOS   or    MERCIDI'NOS.      (Vid. 
Calendar,  Roman,  p.  194.) 
MERENDA.     ( Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 
MERIDIA'NI.     {Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
*MEROPS  (fiepo-ip},  a  species  of  Bird,  the  Meropa 
apiaster,  or  Bee-eater.     "  It  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England,"  says  Adams,  "hut  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  its  frequent  mention  in 

*MESP'ILE  (iieamlri)  or  MESPTLUS  (jiiamTiOc) 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  Mespilus  tanacetifolia.  Smith. 
"  The  two  species  of  Medlar  described  by  Dioscori- 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Mesjnlus  azarolus, 
Smith  (Azarola,  or  Neapolitan  Medlar),  and  the  M. 
Germanica  (common  Medlar).'" 

MET^.     (Vid.  Circus,  p.  253.) 

METAGEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  hy  the 
Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Metageit- 
nion.  The  chief  solemnities  consisted  in  offering 
sacrifices,  and  the  festival  was  believed  to  com- 
memorate the  emigration  (yemiiam;  npof  iripov;) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to  Diomis.' 

METHO'DICI  (MeeodiKoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pupil 
of  Asclepiades,  in  the  first  century  B.C.'  He  dif' 
fered  from  his  master  in  many  respects,  condemned 
his  errors,'  contributed  much  to  rectify  his  princi- 
ples, and  introduced  a  greater  precision  into  his 
system.'  He  was  the  first  who  chose  the  middle 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
pirici,  the  traces  of  which  he  believed  he  discovered 
in  the  theory  of  his  master.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Celsus  :'"  "  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  the  least 
relation  to  the  method  of  cure ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distem- 
pers ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  the  original 
is  fluens,  that  is,  a  disorder  attended  with  some  dis- 
charge), and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sick  people  are  too 
small,  sometimes  too  large  ;  and  sometimes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  is 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are 
sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some- 
times increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand  (where  our 
author  means  the  aK/i^  of  a  disease,  after  which  it 
increases  no  more),  and  sometimes  abating.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  classes 
a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must 
be  opened ;  if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And 
that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  an- 

1.  (Cod.  Theod.,  7,  tit.  8,  s.  4.)— 2.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  28,  29.) 
—3.  (Dig.  27,  tit.  I,  s.  26.— Cod.  Theod.,  14,  tit.  9,  s.  9,  and  tit. 
15,  s.  l.)—4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  y^.,  1.— .aSlian,  N.  A.,  i.,  49.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P. — Dioscor.,  i., 
169.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Pint.,  De  Exil.,  p.  601,  B.— 
Compare  Suidas  and  Harpocration,  s.  v.  Merayfirviwi'.) — 7 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  5.)— 8.  (Cri.  Aarel.,  Chron.,  i.,  1,  p.  287, 
c.  4,  p.  323,  ed.  Amman.)— 9.  (Galen,  Introd.,  c.  1,  tojii.  xjv.,  u 
683,  684,  ed.  Kuhn.)— 10  (De  Medic,  Hb.  i.,  Prafat.) 
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other  in  inveterate  distempers ;  another  when  dis- 
eases are  increasing,  another  when  at  a  stand, 
and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
medicine,  which  they  define  as  a  certain  way  of 
proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method  {Mi6o6o(), 
and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those 
things  that  are  common  to  the  same  distempers : 
nor  arc  they  willing  to  have  themselves  classed 
either  with  the  rationalists  {i.  e.,  the  Dogmatici)  or 
with  those  who  regard  only  experiments  («'.  «.,  the 
Empirici) ;  for  they  dissent  from  the  first  sect  in 
that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  form- 
ing conjectures  about  the  occult  things ;  and  also 
from  the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observa- 
tion of  experiments  to  be  a  very  small  part  of  the 
art." — (Futvoye's  translation.) 

As  the  seeking  after  the  causes  of  diseases  seemed 
to  him  to  rest  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation,  for 
this  reason  he  wished  to  establish  his  system  upon 
the  analogies  and  indications  common  to  many  dis- 
eases {koivStt/c),  without  reflecting  that  these  anal- 
ogies are  often  as  occult,  and  even  oftener,  than  all 
the  causes  of  the  Dogmatici.  However,  this  idea 
of  the  common  analogies  of  the  morbid  state  had 
the  great  advantage  of  contributing  afterward  to  the 
perfection  of  the  science  of  Semeiology.  If,  says 
Sprengel,'  Themison  had  chosen  for  his  basis  anal- 
ogies that  were  easy  to  be  recognised,  or  really 
morbid  states,  instead  of  simple  maladies  of  the 
solid  parts,  of  which  he  only  admitted  a  very  small 
number,  the  system  of  the  Methodici  would  have 
been  the  best  of  all ;  but,  deceived  by  the  Corpus- 
cular Philosophy  of  his  master  Asclepiades,  he  would 
not  admit  any  other  common  symptoms  than  those 
given  by  the  Strictum  and  the  Laxum,  the  being 
confined  or  relaxed,  and  the  intermediate  state. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
commit  the  more  errors  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
by  the  jj-iBodo;  the  tenets  both  of  the  Empirici  and 
Dogmatici.  Themison  appears  to  have  written  sev- 
eral works,  which  are  now  lost,  but  of  which  the 
titles  are  preserved  by  Caslius  Aurehanus.'  His 
followers  were  very  numerous,  but  the  following 
only  deserve  notice  here :  Soranus,  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which  two  only  are  still  extant, 
Uepl  '^Ti/J.eiav  Karay/iuTuv,  "  De  Signis  Fracturarum," 
and  Uepl  M^rpaf  Kal  Tmameiov  AiSoiov,  "  De  Utero 
et  Pudendo  Muliebri ;"  Caelius  Aurejianus,  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  this  sect,  whose  work  "  De  Morbis 
Acutis  et  Chronicis"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  antiquity  ;  Moschion,  author  of  the  work  IlEpi 
1  <jv  TvvaiKEiav  IlaBCiv,  "  De  Mulierum  Passionibus ;" 
Thessalus  of  Tralles,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  but 
who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  second  founder  of  the 
sect,  and  who  (if  we  may  trust  Galen,  who  always 
mentions  him  with  the  greatest  contempt)  conferred 
no  honour  on  the  medical  professsion  either  by  his 
talents  or  his  character. 

METOIKOI  (UeToiKoi)  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  designated,  and  these  must  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tran- 
sitory stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocration'  expressly 
mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  liiroiKo;  that  he 
resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city  of  Greece,' 
perhaps,  had  such  a  number  of  resident  aliens  as 
Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers  gieater  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences,  or  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  (309  B.C.),  the  number  of  resident 
aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which  number 
women  and  children  were  probably  not  included.* 
These  aliens  were  persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 

I.  (Hilt,  de  la  MM.)— 2.  (Do  Morb.  Chron.,  i.,  1,  p.  285 ;  i., 
4,  p.  323  ;  ii.,  7,  p.  387,  4c.)— 3.  (s.  v.)— 4.  (Athcn.,  vi.,  p.  272.) 
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as  well  as  from  barbarous  countries,  such  as  Lydi- 
ans,  Phrygians,  and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freedmen  (vid. 
LiBERTHs,  Greek),  and  these  people  had  chosen 
Athens  as  their  adoptive  country,  either  on  account 
of  its  resources  for  amusement  and  instruction,  or 
on  account  of  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  carrying 
on  mercantile  business.  The  latter  class  of  persona 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  concerning 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  have  resided  in 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  ^ivot ;  and  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  position,  they  had  on  some  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  The  services  (vid.  Hydeiapho- 
kia)  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  intended 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aliens,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  residence, 
and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  live  in  hired 
houses  or  apartments,'  and  hence  the  letting  of 
houses  was  a  subject  of  much  speculation  and  profit 
at  Athens.  As  the  aliens  did  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  state,  and  were  yet  in  constant  intercourse 
and  commerce  with  its  members,  every  alien  was 
obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his  patron  {irpoaTd-Tj^), 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  between  them  and 
the  state,  through  whom  alone  they  could  transact 
any  legal  business,  whether  private  or  public,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  answerable  {iyyvtiT-ric)  to  the 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client."  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  aliens  to  carry  • 
on  all  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  ;  in  fact,  at  Athens,  nearly  all 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  who  on  this 
account  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  Piraeeus.' 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  {/ieniKiov 
or  ^evtKo.)  of  twelve  drachmae,  or,  if  the  head  of  the 
family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachm^.*  If 
aliens  did  not  pay  this  tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the 
right  of  citizens,  and  probably,  also,  in  case  they  re- 
fused to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves. 
{Vid.  AIIPOSTASIOY  rPA4>H.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens, 
without  having  the  isopolity,  might  become  exempt 
from  the  fiEToUiov  {ariXeia  fiEToLKiov)  as  well  as 
from  other  obligations.'  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  {elaiopai  and  XeirovpyiaL)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens,'  though  there 
must  have  been  a  difference  between  the  liturgies 
performed  by  citizens  and  those  performed  by  aliens. 
In  what  this  difference  consisted  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarchy  and  gym- 
nasiarchy,  all  other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon 
aliens,  though  perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as 
the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.'  The 
extraordinary  taxes  (fiafopai)  which  aliens  had  to 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree,  to  have  differed  from 
those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Demos- 
thenes' that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens 
of  the  same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged, 
like  citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in 


1.  (Demosf.h.,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  946. — Xtn.,  De  Vectig.,  li.,  2 
— Aristot.,  (Econ.,  ii.,  2,  3. — Compiire  Bi>ckh's  Publ.  Econ.,  i., 
tf  24.)— 2.  (Etymol.  M.,  s.  v.  'An-poffraffiou.)— 3.  [Xen.,  De  Vec- 
tig.,c.  2.-1(1.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  12.)— 4.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ., 
ili.,  ^  7. — Isisua  ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  y.iToik-iov.) — 5.  (Demosth.. 
c.  Aristocrat.,  p.  691.— Plut.,  Vit.  dpr.  Orat.,  p.  812.— Demosth., 
c.  Aristog.,  p.  787.— Suidai.,  s.  v.  MetoUiov.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Androt.,  p.  fal2.) — 7.  (Sohol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  954. — ComparB 
Biickh,  Publ.  Econ.,  iv.,  4  10.)— 8.  (c.  Androt.,  p.  609  aud  612.) 
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Ihe  fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.'  Respecting  those  fdromoL  who  had 
obtained  the  iaoTilsia,  see  Civitas,  p.  259.  The 
heirs  of  a  /ilroiKOi  -who  died  in  Attica  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch." 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  will  apply,  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions, to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.^ 

METRE'TES  (/ierpiiT^g),  the  principal  Greek 
liquid  measure.  The  Attic  metretes  was  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  amphora,  containing  8  galls.  7"365 
pints  English.   (Fiii.  Amphoe.i.)   It  was  divided  into 

H  vepa/zm,     each 
12   xovs  " 

48    ;(;oivi/(£f        "        .     . 
72    ^sarat  " 

144  /tori/laj  "  .  . 
{Vii.  Chods,  Chosnix,  Xestes,  CoTyLA.)  The 
smaller  liquid  measures  were  of  very  variable  sizes ; 
their  names  were  fwarpov  {vid.  Mysteum),  6fv6a- 
<j)OV  (vid.  Oxvbaphum),  nvado^  {vid.  Cyathus),  Koyxv 
[vii.  Concha),  a''""7  (vid.  Cheme),  Kox^i-dpiov  {vid. 
Cochlear). 

In  other  places  the  metretes  had  a  different  size. 
Galen'  says  that  the  Syrian  metretes  contained  120 
fcffTiu.  The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to 
have  been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  of  an  ele- 
phant's drinking  14  of  them  at  once. 

METRO'NOMI  {/lerpovo/iot)  were  officers  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  class  which  we  might 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
this  kind,  appointed  by  lot.  Their  number  is  stated 
differently :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Piraeeus  and  five  for  the  city) ;  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Piraeeus  and  nine  for 
the  city) ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  only 
ten,  five  for  the  Piraeeus  and  five  for  the  city.' 
Bockh'  would  alter  all  these  passages  of  the  gram- 
marians so  as  to  make  them  say  that  the  whole 
number  of  metronomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were 
for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeeus,  because  the 
sitophylaces  were  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 
But  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for 
such  a  bold  alteration,  and  it  seems,  at  any  rate, 
probable  that  the  number  of  these  officers,  as  the 
grammarians  state,  was  necessarily  greater  in  the 
port-town  than  in  the  city,  for  there  must  have  been 
more  business  for  them  in  the  Piraeeus  than  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophy- 
laces. The  duties  of  the  metronomi  were  to  watch 
that  the  weights  and  measures  used  by  tradesmen 
and  merchants  should  have  the  size  and  weight 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  either  to  punish  offend- 
ers or  to  receive  complaints  against  them,  for  the 
real  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is 
not  known.' 

METRO'POLIS.     (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  284.) 

■*MEUM  {fi^ov),  a  plant,  the  Meum  Athamanticum, 
or  Ligustieum  Meum,  Hooker ;  in  English,  Spignel, 
Men,  or  Bald-money.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
"  Meum  or  Spignel  is  called  Athamantic  from  the 
mountain  Athamas  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grows 
plentifully.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  like  those 
of  anise.'" 

*MILAX  {fiiXa^,  a  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which 
several  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

1.  (Xen.,  De  Vectig.,  I.  c— Thucyd.,  ii.,  13 ;  iv.,  90.— De- 
mosth.,  c.  Philip.,  i.,  p.  50.— Thucyd.,  i.,  143.-1(1.,  iii.,  16.)— 2 
(Demosth.,  c.  Steph,,  ii.,  p.  1135.)— 3.  (Compare  Petilus,  Le». 
Att.,  li.,  g,  p.  246,  &c.— F.  A.  Wolf,  Prolej.  ad  Leptin.,  p.  IxvL 
«c.— Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.,  t)  115.)— 4.  (Frag.,  c.  7.)— 5.  (H. 
A.,  nn.,  9.)— 6.  (Harpocrat.,  Suidas,  Phot.,  and  Lex.  Seg.,  s.  y. 
McT[,mSiu>i.)—7.  (Pnbl.  Econ.,  i.,  I,  9,  n.  193.)— 8.  (Meier  and 
Schomann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  93,  &o.)— 9.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  3.— Adams, 
Apnend.,  s.  v.)  ?    »  , 


The  more  common  form  of  the  name  is  Smilax, 
which  see. 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  MILLE  PAS- 
SUUM  {fiiXiov),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted  of  1000 
paces  {passus)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=5000  feet.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11-6496 
English  inches  {vid.  Pes),  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  11 -62  inches,  the  mile 
would  be  a  little  more  than  1614  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  earth  is  a  very  little  more  than  75.  The  most 
common  term  for  the  mile  is  milk  passuum,  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  sometimes  the  word  passuum  is 
omitted.'  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  the  Roman  roads  were  call- 
ed milliaria.  They  were  also  called  lapides  ;  thus 
we  have  ad  terlium  lapidem  (or  without  the  word 
lapidem)  for  three  miles  from  Rome.  Augustus 
erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,,  where  the  princi- 
pal roads  terminated,  which  was  called  miUiarium 
aureum ;  but  the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  it, 
but  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  Such  central  marks 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  "London  stone"  in 
Cannon-street  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain. ° 

*MILOS  (|(i(Aof ),  the  Taxus  laccaia,  or  Yew-tree. 
"Nicander,"  says  Adams,  "gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  its  effects  as  a  poison."^ 

■■►MILTOS  {/xilTog),  "  the  Reddle  of  Kirwan  and 
Alkin,  and  Red  Chalk  of  Jameson  and  Philips.  It 
is  the  Ruhrica  of  the  Latins,  and  not  the  Alinium, 
as  has  been  supposed.  Theophrastus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  aiiTofiaTo;,  or  native,  and  the  rexviKii,  or 
factitious  ;  this  last  is  formed  from  yellow-ochre  by 
burning.  Reddle  was  used  extensively  in  ancient 
times  for  painting  ships,  and  hence  Homer  calls 
them  jUiXroTrap^oi."* 

MIMUS  {jufiog)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was  designa- 
ted, though  the  Roman  mimus  differed  essentially 
from  the  Greek  fuiio;. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  and 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent- 
ations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences  of 
common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelistae.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represent- 
ations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  B.C.).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  of 
rhythmical  prose.'  The  mimes  of  Sophron  are  des- 
ignated as  jitjiOL  uTTovSaloi,,  which  were  probably  of 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  iujmoi.  yi- 
Xoioi,  in  which  ridiculous  buffoonery  preponderated. 
Such  mimes  remained  after  the  time  of  Sophron  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Greeks,  and  Philistion 
of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated actor  in  them.' 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  mimus  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  per 
sons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ro 
mans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  Greek  mimes  were  -written  in  prose,  and  the 
name  iii/io;  was  never  applied  to  an  actor,  but  if 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iii.,  4. — Sallust,  Jug.,  c.  114.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  iii.,  5.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  18.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  73.— Suet.,  0th.' 
6.)  — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4.  — Id.  ib.,  iv.,  1.  — Nicand., 
Alei.,  624.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Theophrast.,  De  La- 
pid.,  c.  71.— Dioscor.,  v..  Ill,  112.— Horn.,  U.,  ix.,  125.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (QuintJ.,  i.,  8.)— 6.  {Vid.  MuUer,  Dor.,  i»., 
7,  i  5.) 
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used  of  a  person,  it  signified  one  who  made  grim- 
aces. Tlio  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of  fool- 
isl:  and  mostly  indecent  occurrences,'  and  scarcely 
differed  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of 
gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken  dialogue, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek  mimes.  The 
dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded  from  the  Roman 
mimes,  but  was  only  interspersed  in  various  parts 
of  the  representation,  while  the  mimic  acting  con- 
tinued along  with  it,  and  uninterruptedly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece.  At  Rome  such 
mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons  (mimi)  repre- 
sented in  a  burlesque  manner  the  Ufe  of  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  were  several  mimi,  one  of  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus.' 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  Publ.  Syrus  were 
the  most  distinguished  among  them.'  These  coarse 
and  indecent  performances,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the  Romans  than  the 
regular  drama ;  hence  they  were  not  only  perform- 
ed on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  houses 
of  private  persons.  On  the  stage  they  were  per- 
formed as  farces  after  tragedies,  and  during  the 
Empire  they  gradually  supplanted  the  place  of  the 
Atellanffi.  The  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
Atellanas  yielded  to  the  mimes,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimes  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes.*  As 
the  mimes  contained  scenes  taken  from  common 
life,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  features, 
their  authors  are  sometimes  called  biologi  or  etho- 
logi,'  and  the  works  themselves  were  distinguished 
for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences.  That  dis- 
tinguished and  living  persons  were  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  clear  from  J. 
Capitolinus.' 

MINA.     ( Vid.  Talentum.) 

♦MINTUM.     (Vid.  Cinxabari.) 

MINOR.     ( Firf.  CcRATOR,  Infans.) 

*MINTHOS  or  MINTHE  (/iii^Sof,  jurefliy),  Garden 
Mint,  or  Mentha  saliva.'' 

MIRMILLO'NES.     {Vid.  Gladiatobes,  p.  «6.) 

MISSIO  was  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Such  a  dismissal  might  take 
place  for  three  reasons,  and  there  were,  consequent- 
ly, three  kinds  of  missio :  1.  Missio  lumesta,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  2.  Missio  causaria,  which  was 
granted  to  soldiers  who  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fatigue  of  military  service  on  account  of  ill  health  ; 
and,  3.  Missio  ignominiosa,  by  which  a  man  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  service  in  the  army  for  crime  or 
other  bad  conduct.' 

As  regards  the  missio  honesta,  it  was  granted  by 
the  law  to  every  soldier  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  46,  or  who  had  taken  part  in  20  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  served  in  ten  cam- 
paigns. The  legitimate  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  stipendia.'  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers 
obtained  the  missio  honesta  through  the  favour  of 


1.  (Ovid,  Trist,  ii.,  515.— Vol.  Mai.,  ii.,  6,  I)  7.)— 2.  (Suet., 
Vespas.,  19.— Grutrr,  Insoript.,  1089,  6.)— 3.  (Gollius,  iv.,  25.— 
Suet.,  Jul.,  39.— Cio.  ad  Fain.,  xii.,  18.)— 4.  (Diomed.,  iii.,  487. 
— Gellius,  i.,  11.- Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1.)— 5.  (Cic,  Pro  Rabir., 
12.— Id.,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  59.)— 6.  (M.  Ant.  Philos.,  c.  29.— Com- 

fiare  Reuvons,  Collectan.  Literar.,  i.,  p.  51,  &c, — Osann,  Ana- 
ect.  Crit.,  i.,  p.  67,  <tc. — Ziegler,  "De  Mimis  Romanorum," 
GOttinK.,  1788.)- 7.(Hippocr.,Affcct.,529.— Theophrast.,  C.P., 
iv.,  5.)— 8.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  2 ;  49,  tit.  16,  8.  13.)— 9.  (Liv., 
uiii.,  25.) 
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their  general,  before  they  had  served  the  legitimate 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinguished  trom  the 
real  missio  honesta,  and  was  called  missio  exfavore 
or  missio  gratiosa.  Persons  who  had  obtained  it 
might,  if  it  was  discovered,  be  called  upon  by  the 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.'  The  same  must 
have  been  the  case  with  persons  who  had  obtained 
the  missio  causaria,  and  wlio,  after  their  return 
home,  had  recovered  from  their  illness,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  they  were  altogether 
exempt  from  service. 

The  missio  ignominiosa  or  cum  ignominia  was  in- 
flicted as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  legions  of 
an  army,'  and  it  might  be  applied  to  the  highest  of- 
ficers no  less  than  to  common  soldiers.'  In  dis- 
missing soldiers  for  bad  conduct,  it  was  generally 
expressed  that  they  were  sent  away  cum  ignominia, 
but  sometimes  the  ignominia  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  it  was  understood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  were 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  everything  Avhich  char- 
acterized them  as  soldiers,  and  they  were  neither 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  camp  nor  to  return  to 
Rome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  labouring  under  perfect 
infamia,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdrawn, 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  that  he  had 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  pronounce  it.* 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  release 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  oath  (sacramentum) 
which  they  had  taken  on  entering  the  service 
This  act  was  called  exanctoratio.  During  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period  of  the  Empire, 
the  word  exauclorare  simply  signified  to  release  from 
the  miUtary  oath,  without  implying  that  this  was. 
done  cum  ignominia  ;'  but  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia.'  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that, 
at  least  in  his  t  me,  exauctoratio  was  sometimes 
used  as  synn:;};iiuus  with  missio,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  campaigns,  and,  conse- 
quently, had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  which 
were  reserved  for  those  who  had  served  in  twenty 
campaigns. 

The  military  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  soldiers  of 
an  army  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  campaign ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troops  were  disband- 
ed and  sent  home,  they  were  released  from  their 
oath ;'  in  cases  where  the  general  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph, the  dismissal  of  the  army,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  exauctoratio  also,  did  not  take  place  until  this 
solemnity  was  over.' 

MISSIO.     ( Vid.  Gladlitores,  p.  476.) 

MISefl'SEHS  AIKH  (jitaddiaeac  Sinri),  or  MIl- 
OQ'SEQS  OrKOT  AIKH  (fuaduaeat  oUov  SIkti),  is 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either  hav- 
ing neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  property  of 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use 
might  be  made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it, 
if  it  consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  putting  it 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  The  Slkti  nia- 
daaeu;  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  character,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  he  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  his 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  inte/est  in  the 
welfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the  or 
phan  himself  after  his  coming  oi"  age.     Complaints 


1.  (LiT.,itliii.,14, 15.)— 2.  (Liv.,Tii.,  ,39,— Id.,irri.,  l.-Snet , 
Jul.,  69.— Id.,  Octav.,  24.)— 3.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Afr.,  54.— Suet  . 
Califf.,  44.— Val.  Mai.,  ii.,  7, «  3.— Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  2.)— 4.  (Suel. , 
Jul.,  69.)— 5.  (LiT.,  viii.,  34.— Id.,  iiivi.,  40.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ., 
36.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Vit.,  10.— Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  12,  52.)— 7 
(Liv.,  xli.,  5.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxivi.,  40. — Compare  Jjipsiua,  De  Hi 
lit.  Rom.,  v.  19.) 


MODTOP. 


MOLA. 


«l  this  kind  were  brought  before  the  /!rst  archon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  not  or  could  not 
occupy  himself  with  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon  to 
let  the  who!e  substance  of  his  ward's  property  to 
the  highest  biddei-,  provided  the  testator  had  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his  will.' 
The  letting  of  such  property  took  place  by  auction, 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
for  we  read  that  the  court  decided  in  cases  where 
objections  were  made  against  the  terms  of  letting 
the  property.'  The  person  who  took  the  property 
had  to  pay  an  annual  per  centage  for  the  right  of 
using  it,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  anuum.  If  one  man 
alone  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 
such  conditions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  sev- 
eral persons  separately.^  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
:he  property  of  an  orphan  had  to  give  security  (btto- 
Tipi/ia)  for  it,  and  to  mortgage  {aTroTi/i^v)  his  own 
estate,  and  the  archon  sent  especial  persons,  avon- 
injToi,  to  value  his  property,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  orphan.*  The 
technical  terra  for  letting  the  property  of  an  orphan, 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
the  archon,  was  /uaBoiv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
said  juaBomBai,  rbv  olaov  (okof  here  signifies  the 
whole  substance  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 
the  obligation,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per- 
son.' It  is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
orphan  against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli- 
gations, but  it  is  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
the  guardian  or  the  archon  alone  was  answerable, 
and  had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan.' 

MISe  OX  AIKH  (inadov  6iicv),  or  MISeQ'SEQS 
AIKH  (fuaduaeug  SiKt)),  is  the  name  of  a  private  ac- 
tion which  might  be  brought  against  persons  who 
refused  to  pay  for  services  which  had  been  perform- 
ed for  them,  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
should  be  paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons 
who  either  had  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 
the  services  for  which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  the  service  was  performed  by 
physical  or  intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
actors,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 
Athens,'  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  per- 
sons, like  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
to  be  given  to  them.  In  case  either  party  thought 
themselves  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  /iiaBov 
dUri  against  the  offender.  Protagoras  had  written 
a  book  called  SIktj  iizip  /liadov,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded  of  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de- 
manded payment  of  one  of  his  pupils.'  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  lawsuit.' 

'MISy  (/iiav),  Roman  Vitriol,  so  called,  or  yel- 
low Copperas  (/cAupof  ;i;a/lKdi'Sof ).     (Vid.  Chalcan- 

THUS.)" 

MITRA.     (Vid.  Calantica,  Zona.) 
MIXTA  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
MNA.     (Firf.  Talentoji.) 

MNEMATA,  MNEMEIA.     {Vid.  Fusns,  p.  457.) 
MNOIA.     (Kirf.  Cosmi,  p.  316.) 
MOCHLOS.     (Vid.  Janoa,  p.  526.) 
MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,''  and 


therefore  contained   1  gall.  7  B576  pints  Enjiish. 
It  was  divided  into 

pints. 

2  Semimodii  or  Semodii,  each  =7.9288 

leSextani "  -9911 

32Hemina; "  4955 

64Quartarii       .     .     .     .     "  2477 

128Acetabula     .     .     .     .     "  -1238 

192  Cyathi "  0825 

768  Ligulae "  0206 

The  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  medimnus.     ( Vid. 
Acetabulum,  Ctathus,  Ligula,  Medimnus,  Sexta- 

KIUS.) 

MOIXEI'AS  rPA'JiH  (fioixeicu:  ypa^).  (Vid 
Adulteeicm.) 

MOLA  (/itiXof),  a  Mill.  All  mills  were  anciently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  volcanic  tra- 
chyte or  porous  lava  {pyrites,'-  silices,"  pumiceas'), 
such  as  that  which  is  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Mayen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  This  species  of  stone  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  millstone,  which  was  movable  (catillus,  ovoi,  to 
imfivXiov*),  and  the  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.'  Hence  a  mill  is  some- 
times called  molcB  in  the  plural.  The  mills  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors  are  the  following : 

I.  The  handmill  or  quern,  called  mola  manuaria, 
versatUis,  or  tmsatilis^ 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres- 
ent day  a  mUl,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (k.uttti'')  inserted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  hol»  in  the  middle  into  wliicli  the 
corn  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grinding,  the 
corn  makes  its  way  from  the  centre,  and  is  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  the  rim.'  The  descr'.p- 
tion  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable  part  of 
domestic  lurniture.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  flour-mUl  in  its  most  ancient  form.  In  a 
very  improved  state  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii.   The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  were 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  837.— Compare  853,  857.— Lys.,  c. 
Diogit.,  p.  906.)— 2.  (Isajus,  De  Philoclem.  hsered.,  p.  141,  &c.) 
—3.  (Isseu.^,  De  Menecl.  hiered.,  p.  13.) — 4.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  'Axo- 
TifiiiTai.)—^.  (Isaeus,  De  Hagu.  htered.,  p.  289.) — 6.  (Meier  and 
Soliomanii,  Att.Proc.,  p.  295,  632.— Bockh,  Publ.  Ecoii.,yo1.  ii., 
p.  78,  (fcc.)— 7.  (Dockh,Publ.  Ecoo.,i.,}  21.)— 8.  (Diog.  Laert., 
11.,  8,  1)  8.)— 9.  (Meier  and  Schomann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  534,  &c.) 
—10.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  95.— Salinas.,  Exercit.  Plin., 
p.  815,  a  AB.) — 11.  (Volusius  Mecianus.  —  Festus.  —  Rhenin. 
ffann.  ap.  Wurm,  I)  67.) 


found  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millstone  only  is  shown. 
The  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  projection  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  seen  in 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  woodcut,  approach- 
es the  form  of  an  hourglass,  consisting  of  two  hol- 
low cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provi- 


1.  (Plin.,H.  N.,xnivi.,  30.)  — 2.  (Virg.,  Moret.,  23-27.)  — 3. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  Ti.,  318.)— 4.  (Dent.,  xriv.,  6.)— 5.  (Wernsdorf,  Po- 
eteLat.  Min.,vi.,  2,  51.)  — 6.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  invi.,  29.— Cell., 
iii.,  3.  —  Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.)  —  7.  (Schol.  in  Theocrit.,  iy, 
58.)— 8.  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  Lett.  9.)— 9.  (Pennant,  Tour  u 
Scotland,  1769,  p.  231,  and  1772,  p.  328.) 
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ded  at  this  point  witli  a  socket,  by  which  the  upper 
stone  was  suspended  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the 
same  time  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
an!  with  which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The 
upper  stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 
wei  ('  inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper 
stone.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones 
served  the  purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  corn  with 
which  it  was  filled  gradually  fell  through  the  neck 
of  the  upper  stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  it  proceeded  down  the  cone,  was  ground 
into  flour  by  the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfaces, 
and  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a 
channel  formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here 
represented  is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  handmills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  conse- 
quently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  degra- 
ding labour,  and  this  toil  was  imposed  principally 
on  women.' 

In  every  large  establishment  the  handmills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obhged 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  corn  before 
she  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.' 

II.  The  cattle-miU,  mola  asinaria,'  in  which  human 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
other  animal.*  The  animal  devoted  to  this  labour 
was  blindfolded.*  The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
construction  from  the  larger  kinds  of  handmill. 

III.  The  water-mill  {mola  aquaria,  vSpaXeTTjc)- 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  Pontus.'  That  water-miUs  were  used  at 
Rome  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  them  by 
Vitruvius.'  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  turned  another  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstone :  the  corn 
to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a  hop- 
per (infundibulum)  which  was  fixed  above  them." 
Ausonius,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist- 
ence on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves ;  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle  built  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  a  taU-race,  by  which  "  the  tortu- 
ous stream  is  conducted  in  a  straight  channel."' 
In  Ireland  water-mills  were  introduced  even  some 
centuries  before  this  date." 

IV.  The  floating  mill. 

When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
536,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  aqueducts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  the  public  corn-mills  (ol 
TTjc  iroXeug  iivluvsq)  in  the  Janiculum,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  Belisarius 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tiber.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-wheel, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  them,  was  turned 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  put  in  motion  the 
stones  for  grinding  the  com,  by  which  the  hves  of 
the  besieged  were  preserved." 

V.  The  saw-mill. 

Ausonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  the 
streams  falling  into  the  Moselle,  and  used  for  cut- 
ting marble  into  slabs." 

VI.  The  pepper-mill.    A  mill  for  grinding  pepper, 

1.  (Horn.,  Od.,  vii.,  104.— Eiod.,  xi.,  5.— Malt.,  xxiv  ,  41.)— 2. 
(Od.,  XX.,  105-110.— Compari!  Cuto,  De  Ro  Rust.,  56.)— 3. 
(Cato,  Do  Ro  Rust.,  10.— Matl.,  xviii.,  6.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vi., 
318.)— 5.  (Apul.,  Mot.,  ix.)— 6.  (Strabo,  xii.,  3,  ^  30.)  —  7.  (x., 
5,  ed.  Schneider.)— 8.  (See  also  Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  119.— Pallad., 
Bo  Ro  Rust.,  i.,  42.)— 9.  (Poem.,  iii.,  10.)— 10.  (Transaclions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xviii.,  pt.  3,  p.  163-165.)— 11.  (Procop., 
De  Bell.  Goth.,  i.,  15.)— 13.  (MosoUa,  362,  363.) 
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made  (if  boxwood,  is  mentioned  by  Petronius  {mou 
huxea  piper  iriviO-). 

♦MOLYBD^NA.     (Fid.  Plumbaoo.) 

*MOLYBDOS.     (Fid.  Plumbum.) 

MONE'TA,  the  mint  or  place  where  money  was 
coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Mo- 
neta,  as  the  aerarium  was  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.' 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  Gamillus,  and  dedica- 
ted in  344  B.C.,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  once  been  standing.  Some 
writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as  having  been 
known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus ;'  but  this  and  similar 
accounts  are  nothing  more  than  fables.  The  state- 
ment of  Pliny,*  who  assigns  the  invention  of  coin- 
ing to  Servius  TuHius,  has  somewhat  more  of  an 
historical  aspect ;  and  he  derives  the  name  pecunia 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  coins  were  origi- 
nally marked  with  the  image  of  some  animal.  The 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  ses  {vid.  Ms),  and  not 
struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  (See  the  representa- 
tion of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)  The  moulds, 
however,  were  sometimes  without  any  figure,  and 
merely  shaped  the  metal,  and  in  this  case  the  un- 
age,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  gens,  &c.,  were 
struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  hammer  upon  an  an- 
vil on  which  the  form  was  fixed.  As  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer  were  not  always  equal,  one  coin, 
though  equal  in  value  with  another,  might  differ 
from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.  Greater  equably 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  strike  their  money  ;  but  when  this  custom 
became  general  is  not  known.  Respecting  the 
changes  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  at  various 
times  in  the  coinage,  see  the  articles  JEs,  Argen- 
TUM,  and  AuRUji. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  we  do  not  read 
of  any  ofiioers  who  were  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint,  and  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very  vague 
statement  of  Pomponius.'  Their  name  was  trium- 
viri monetales,  and  Niebuhr'  thinks  that  they  were 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be- 
gan to  coin  silver,  i.  e.,  269  B.C.  The  triumviri 
monetales  had  the  whole  superintendence  of  the 
mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined  in  it.  A 
great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  sUver,  is 
signed  by  one  of  these  triumvirs  in  the  following 
manner :  III.  VIR  AAAFF,  that  is,  triumvir  auro, 
argcnto,  are  flando  feriwndo^  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F., 
that  is,  ad  pecuniam  feriundam.  Other  coins,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir 
monetalis,  but  the  inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S.C, 
i.  e.,  curator  denariorumjlandorvm  ex  scnatus  consulto^ 
or  are  signed  by  praetors,  sediles,  and  queestors.  J. 
Cffisar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  the  trium- 
viri monetales  to  four,  whence  some  coins  of  his 
time  bear  the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  in- 
trusted certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint.'  The  whole  regulation  and 
management  of  the  Roman  mint  and  its  officers 
during  the  time  of  the  RepubUc,  is  involved  in  veiy 
great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  from 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold  and 
silver  coined  in  the  pubhc  mint,  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  its  officers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  its  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.     This  wa.'i  a  kind 


1.  (Sat.,  74.)  — 2.  (Liv.,  VI.,  20.)  — 3.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,i.,7.- 
Athen.,  xv.,  p.  692.)— 4.  (II.  N.,ixxiii.,  3.)— 5.  (Dig.  i.,  tit.  2,  \ 
30.)— 6.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  646.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Leg,  iii.,  3. 
—  P.  Manut.  od  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  13.)  — 8.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  M 
— Compare  Cic,  Philipp.,  vii.,  1.) 
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ot  guarantet  to  the  public,  and  nearly  aH  the  coins 
of  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in- 
dividual bear  a  mark  stating  their  value.  As  long 
as  the  Republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one ;  but  when,  in  90  B.C.,  the  tribune  Livius 
Drusus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the  sil- 
ver vrhich  was  to  be  coined  with  one  eighth  of  CQp- 
per,  a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred  fre- 
quently. As  early  as  the  year  86  B.C.,  forgery  of 
money  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  false,  and  the  praetor  M.  Marius  Gratidia- 
nus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.'  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  means  of  testing  money,  and 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  denarii.' 
In  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear ;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  tune.' 
Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punishment  upon  the  coiners 
of  false  money.  AU  Roman  money  was  generally 
coined  at  Rome,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
mints  of  other  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
were  used ;.  for  we  must  remember  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces 
were  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own 
money.  This  right  they  even  retained  under  the 
Empire  for  a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifica- 
tions ;  for  while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin 
their  money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have 
upon  their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  of 
some  member  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  how- 
ever, were  only  coined  in  places  of  the  first  rank. 
When  all  Italy  received  the  Roman  franchise,  all 
the  Italians  used  the  Roman  money,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver 
coined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his  own  im- 
age upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla  ventured  to  act 
contrary  to  this  custom.  The  coins  apparently  of 
the  republican  period  with  the  portraits  of  individu- 
als were,  according  to  Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later 
time,  and  by  the  descendants  of  those  persons 
whose  portraits  are  given.  Caesar  was  the  first  to 
whom  this  privilege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  others,  as  we  see  from  the 
coins  of  Sext.  Pompeius.  The  emperors  assiuned 
the  right  to  put  either  their  own  images  or  those  of 
members  of  their  families  upon  their  coins. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  triumviri,  gener- 
ally speaking,  no  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
and  it  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  emperor 
to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate,  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  aerarium,  retained  the  right 
of  only  coining  copper,  whence  almost  all  copper 
coins  of  this  period  are  marked  with  S.  C.  or  EX  S.C. 
But  this  lasted  only  till  the  tune  of  Gallienus,  when 
the  right  of  coining  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  emperors.  As,  however,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
necessary,  we  find  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
as  Gaul  and  Spain,  Roman  money  was  coined  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  quaestors  or  proconsuls. 
Romjin  colonies  and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased 
to  coin  their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
the  Empire,  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
money  did  not  become  universal  till  after  the  time 
of  Gallienus.  i  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lian,  a  great  number  of  cities  of  the  Empire  pos- 
sessed mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire,  the  su- 


1.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  20.)  —  2.  <Pliii.,  H.  N .,  iixiii.,  46.)  —  3. 
{Liv.,  zxxii.,  2.) 
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perintendents  of  mints  are  called  procuratores,  oi 
praepositi  monetae. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  in 
a  mint  were  called  monetarii.  Their  number  at 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  for  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous  rebellion.' 
They  seem  generally  to  have  been  freedmen.' 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and  By- 
zantium are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,' 
but  no  ancient  iron  coin  has  ever  been  found.  Re- 
specting the  time  when  money  was  first  coined  in 
Greece,  see  Argenthm,  p.  90.  The  Greek  term 
for  money  was  vofuc/ia,  from  v6/io(,  because  the  de- 
termination of  its  value  was  fixed  by  law  or  con- 
tract.* 

The  mint  at  Athens  was  called  apyvponoiruov. 
(Vid.  Akgykocopeion.)  We  do  not  hear  of  any  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  management  or  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  far  the 
right  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  the  ex- 
tant coins  show  that  at  least  some  domes  of  Attica 
had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  of  Athens  only  watched  over  the  weight 
and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  people,  in 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  every- 
thing concerning  the  coining  of  money.'  The  Attic 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure 
metal,  and  we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  used  bad  metal. 
This  was  in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  Calli- 
as,  B.C.  407  and  406.'  Individuals  who  coined  bad 
money  were  punished  with  death.'  (^Vid.  NOMIS- 
MATOS  AIA$eOPAS  AIKH.)  The  place  where 
money  was  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins ;  either  the  name  of  the  place  is  stated,  or 
some  symbolical  representation  of  the  place,  as  the 
owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on  Samian  coins. 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  religious  nature, 
or  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods  or  heroes. 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Eck- 
hel, Doctrina  NumoTum  VeUrum,  and  especially  the 
Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol.  i. 

MONETA'RII.     (FiVi.  MoN'ETA.) 

MONI'LE  {bpfio^),  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. (Fiiii.  Aemilla.)  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment.' 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  monile 
haccatum,  or  bead  necklace,'  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst,  &c.,  strung 
together.  This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  96,  263.)  The  right- 
hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  page  263,  and  the 
head  of  Minerva  at  page  466,  exhibit  a  frequent 
modification  of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  drops 
hanging  below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn, 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  necklaces 
belongs  one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  British 
Museum  (see  the  next  woodcut),  in  which  small 
golden  hzards  alternate  with  the  drops.  Tlie  figure 
in  the  woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  exhib- 
its the  central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exqui- 
sitely wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S. 


I.  (Amel.  Vict.,  De  Cass.,  35.— Vopisc,  Aurel.,  38.)— 2.  (Mura 
tori,  Inacript.,  968,  n.  5.) — 3.  {Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  106.) — 4.  (Aris 
tot..  Ethic,  v.,  8.)— 5.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  810,  c&c.)— 0.  (Alia 
topli..  Ran.,  673,  with  the  schol.,  and  678.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  o 
Lept.,  p.  508.)— 8.  (Lucan,  ii.,  361.  — Claud.,  De  vi.  Com. 
Honor.,  527.)— 9.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  i.,  657.— Lamprid.,  Alei.  Sev , 
41.) 
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Agatha,  near  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek 
■ady.  It  has  71  pendants.  Above  them  is  a  band 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  the  close  chainwork 
which  we  now  call  Venetian.      (Vid.   Catena.) 


We  also  give  here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting 
the  patterns  of  three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  pur- 
chased from  the  Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British 
Museum.  These  were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes, 
ivy-leaves,  and  hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble 
a  serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present 
by  Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in 
so  elaborate  a  manner  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  Dionysiaca^  to  its  description.  This  same 
necklace  afterward  appears  in  the  mythology  as  the 
bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was  tempted  to  betray  her 
husband.^ 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread;  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  {smaragdi),  were  often  em- 
ployed {virides  gemmcB').  Amber  necklaces  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.'  Some  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  links  is  given  in  the  article  Cate- 
na. Tlie  hooks  or  clasps  for  fastening  the  neck- 
lace behind  the  neck  were  also  various,  and  some- 
times neatly  and  ingeniously  contrived.  Besides  a 
band  encircling  the  neck,  there  was  sometimes  a 
second,  or  even  a  third  row  of  ornaments,  which 
hung  lower  down,  passing  over  the  breast.' 

Very  valuable  necUaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses,'  and  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  description  of  their  attire  given 
by  the  poets.'  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  (mirca ;' 
gemmata  monilia').     (  Vid.  Torques.) 


I.  (v.,  125,  <fec.)— 2.  (ApoUodor.,  in.,  4,  2 1  6,  2-6.— Diod.  Sic, 
iv.,  65  ;  v.,  49.— Sorv.  in  Mn.,  vi.,  445.)— 3.  (Juv.,  vi.,  363.)— 4. 
(IV,,  459  ;  xviii.,  295.)— 5.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  i.  in  Von.,  11.— Ovid, 
Met.,  X.,  264.— Baitigcr,  Sabinn,  ii.,  p.  129.)— 6.  (Sueton.,  Gnlb., 
18.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Hvmn.  i.  in.  Von..  88.)— 8.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vii., 
278.)- 9.  (Ovid,  Mot.,  X.,  113.— Claudian,  Epig.,  ixivi ,  9.— 
Anl.  Cell.,  v.,  5.) 
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MONOPO'DIUM.     (Vid.  Mensa,  p.  612. 
MONOXYLON.     {Vid.  Lintee.) 
MONUMENTUM.     (Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  461.) 
MORA.     {Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98.) 
*MOR'EA  {/lopea  or  /lopaia),  the  Ficus  Morus,  L., 
or  Black  Mulberry-tree.     It  is  the  avKdfitvof  of  The- 
ophrastus,  a  name,  however,  which  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Ficus  Sycamorus,  or  Sycamore.    The 
Hbpav  ^arudec  of  Athenffius  and  the  other  diaetetical 
writers  was  the  firuit  of  the  Ficus  Morus.^ 

♦MORMTRUS  (fiop/ivpog),  the  Spams  Mormyrus, 
L.,  or  Morme,  a  species  of  Spare.  This  fish,  ac- 
cording to  Belon,  is  very  like  the  /ie^avovpog.  {Vid. 
Melanheus.)' 

*MOPOXeOS  AieOS,  a  species  of  mineral. 
"  According  to  Sprengel,  it  is  called  Speckstein  and 
Seifenstein  in  Germany.-  It  consists,"  he  says,  "  of 
talc,  alumine,  and  silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dr.  Jameson  supposes  it  a 
variety  of  fuller's  earth.  Dr.  Hill  says  it  is  an  in- 
durated clay,  and  that  it  is  now  called  French 
Chalk."^ 

MORTA'RItJM,  also  called  PILA  and  PILUM' 
(o/l/iof,  lydri,^  lySii;,  apparently  from  the  root  of  icere, 
to  strike),  a  Mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  {vid.  Mola),  com 
was  pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  {pislum\  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bakehouse, 
was  called  pistrinum.'  Also,  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  miUs,  this  was  an  indispensable  article 
of  domestic  furniture.'  Hesiod,*  enumerating  the 
wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a  farmer,  directs  him 
to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and  a  pestle  (iirEpov,  ko- 
ndvov,  pistillum)  three  cubits  long.  Both  of  these 
were  evidently  to  be  made  from  straight  portions  o) 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  thicker  and 
shorter  of  them  were  to  be  hollowed.  They  might 
then  be  used  in  the  manner  represented  in  a  paint- 
ing on  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (eet 
woodcut,  left-hand  figure,  taken  from  Wilkinson, 
ii.,  p.  383) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ths 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  then 
mortars  in  the  same  manner.  (See  also  "Wilkinson, 
iii.,  p.  181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  w^ith  metal 
pestles.)  In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles  al- 
ternately, as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny' 
mentions  the  various  kinds  of  stone  selected  fox 
making  mortars,  according  to  the  purposes  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  Those  used  in  phar- 
macy were  sometimes  made,  as  he  says,  "  of  Egyp- 
tian alabaster."    The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the 


forms  of  two  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  collection 


1.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  180.— Celsus,  lil.,  18.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  17.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  niii.,  11.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  151.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iviii.,  3.— Id.  ib.,  ixiiii.,  26.)— 5.  (Schol.  in 
Hes.,  Op.  et  D.,  421. )-6.  (Servius  in  Viig.,  jEn.,  :  ,  l'0.)—^ 
(Plait,,  AuL,  I,,  ii.,  17.-Catq,  De  Ro  Rust.,  74-76.— Colum 
De  Re  Rnst.,  xii.,  55.)-«.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  ixxvi.,  43.) 
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of  the  British  Museum,  which  exactly  answer  to 
this  description,  being  made  of  that  material.  They 
do  not  exceed  three  inches  in  height :  the  dotted 
lines  mark  the  cavity  within  each.  The  woodcut 
also  shows  a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  made  of  baked 
white  clay,  which  were  discovered  A.D.  1831, 
among  numerous  specimens  of  Roman  pottery,  in 
making  the  northern  approaches  to  London  bridge.' 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
was  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it  with 
glue  in  order  to  make  black  paint  {atramentum') ; 
in  making  plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments  ;'  in 
mixing  spices,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  flowers  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  ;*  and  in  metallurgy,  as  in 
triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it  by 
sublimation.' 

The  philosopher  Anaxarchus  was  pounded  to 
death  with  iron  pestles  in  a  mortar.' 

MOS.     (Vid.  Jns,  p.  560.) 

*MOSCHUS  {/loaxoi),  the  Musk  Stag,  or  Moschus 
moschiferus,  L.  "  The  first  mention  of  this  animal 
occurs  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  authors, 
whose  descriptions  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
by  Simeon  Seth.  Seth  says  that  musk  was  got 
from  India  and  China.  He  compares  the  animal 
which  furnished  it  with  the  gazelle  :  fuojj  rivoc  fiov- 

OK^pUTOC  flSjl(7T0V,  OfLolov  dopKCtdl"'' 

MOTHAKES  (M6en/c£f),M0TH0'NES  (KoBa- 
vsi).    {Vid  CiviTAS,  Greek,  p.  260.) 

MOUNYCHTA  (tliovvixi-a),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.  Plutarch"  says 
that  it  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held 
every  year  on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.'  The 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes  called  A/nfnijiuvTEg,  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most  au- 
thorities, because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles."  Eustathius"  says 
that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MOUSEIA  (Movacia),  a   festival  with  contests, 
celebrated  at  ThespiEe  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses."  It  was  held  every  fifth  year,  and  with  great 
splendour."    From  .lEschines"  it  appears  that  there 
was  also  a  festival  called  Museia,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  schools. 
MUCIA'NA  CAUTIO.     (Vid.  Caotio.) 
MUNERA'TOR.     (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.) 
MU'NICEPS,  MUNICI'PIUM.      (Vid.  Colonia, 
p.  283,  FcEDERAT.a;  Civitates.) 
MUNUS.     (Vid.  HoNORES.) 
MUNUS.     (Vtd.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.) 
MUNYCHIA.     (Fiii.  MoiTNTOHiA.) 
MURA'LIS  CORO'NA.     (Vid.  Corona,  p.  311.) 
*MURjENA,  the  Mursna  (or  Lamprey),  a  species 
of  Eel,  the  Murtsna  Helena,  L.     The  Linnaean  name 
has  arisen  from  the  remark  of  Athenseus,  that  it 
was  the  "  Helen"  (choicest  dish)  at  banquets.    This 
fish  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  more. 
It  weighs  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  ;  is 
very  much  extended  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.    The  tf/Iw- 
701  h/xi^.si.;  were  a  much  esteemed  kind,  procured 
from  Sicily,  called  in  Latia  flutes,  whence  the  French 
name  la  Flutte.     The  Murcence  were  carefully  reared 
by  the  Romans  in  their  fishponds ;  they  were  even 


I.  (Archaiologia,  vol.  24,  p.  199,  plate  44.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  vii., 

10,  eel.  Schneider.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  55.)^.  (Athen., 
ix.,  70.— Brtmclc,  Anal.,  lii.,  51.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  41.— 
Id.  ib  ,  xxxiv.,  22.)— 6.  (Dioj.  Laert.,  ix.,  59.— Menag.,  ad  loc— 
TertuU.,  Apol.,  p.  39,  ed.  Rigalt.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—8.  fDe  Glor.  Ath.,  p.  349,  F.)— 9.  (Compare  Suidas  and  Har- 
pocrat.,  s.  V.  Movvvxi<i>v.) — 10.  (Athen.,  xiv.,p.  645. — Suidas,  s. 
V.  'Avdffrarot. — Hesych.  and  Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  'A/^^n^wy.) — 

11.  (ad  11.,  xviii.)— 12.  (Fans.,  ix.,  31,  3.)— 13.  (Pint.,  Amat.,  p. 
748,  F.)-14.  (c.  Timarch.) 


taught  to  be  obedient  to  the  voice ;  and  the  oraloi 
Hortensius  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  loss  of 
one,  of  which  death  had  deprived  him.  Antonia, 
the  wife  of  Drusus,  adorned  a  favourite  murasna 
with  pendants.' 

MU'RRHINA  VASA  or  MU'RREA  VASA  were 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who  dedica- 
ted cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitohnus.'  The 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  made  i.s  much 
disputed ;  but  their  value  was  very  great.^  Pliny* 
says  that  seventy  talents  were  given  for  one  holding 
three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  murrhine  trulla  which 
cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even  300  talents  for  a 
capis  or  drinking-cup. 

Pliny'  says  that  these  murrhine  vessels  came 
from  the  East,  principally  from  places  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  from  Caramania.  He 
describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance  formed  by 
a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  says 
that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
variety  of  colours.  Modern  writers  difler  much  re- 
specting the  material  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glass,  and 
others  that  they  were  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours  ;  but  the  latter 
conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  passage  of  Lamprid- 
ius,'  who  speaks  of  onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most 
recent  writers,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  true  Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  the  words  of  Propertius  :' 

"  Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  foeis." 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependance  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,"  "  that  the  porcelain  of  the  East  was 
called  Mirrha  di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555."' 

*MUS  (iiv(;),  the  Mouse.  "  Gesner  holds,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  that  this  term  is  most  generally 
applied  to  the  domestic  mouse,  meaning,  I  suppose, 
the  Mus  museulus,  L.  The  term  mitsculus  is  ob- 
tained from  Pliny,  who  applies  it  to  the  smaller  do- 
mestic mouse.  The  ancients,  however,  were  ac- 
quainted with  other  species  of  this  genus  ;  thus  the 
apmpaloi  /ive(  of  Aristotle  and  Hesychius  are  to  be 
referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  Mus  agrestis,  L. ;  the  vpa^ 
of  Nicander  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Mus 
rattus,  L. ;  and  the  yr}yyri'^i^,  or  dyptog  fiv^,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Mouse,  or  Mus  syhat- 
icus.  The  Sorex  of  Phny  is  set  down  by  Gesner  as 
being  the  Dormouse,  or  Glis  muscardinus.  The  3Ius 
araneus  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  the  /ivi  tv^Xo; 
or  p>yakri  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Sorex  araneus,  or 
common  Shrew  ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  /iOf  AVouf 
of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Dipus 
sagitta.  The  irrof  of  Theophrastus  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Mus  jaculus."^" 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius,"  one  of  the  smaller  military  machines, 
by  which  soldiers,  in  besieging  a  town,  were  protect- 
ed while  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditches  round  the 
besieged  place,  so  that  the  movable  towers  (turres 
ambulatorice)  of  the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  without  obstacle.  A  more  minute 
description  of  a  museulus  is  given  by  Cssar."  The 
one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet  long,  and  was 
constructed  in  the  following  manner :  Two  beams 
of  equal  length  were  placed  upon  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  upon  them 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  &c.— .a;iian,  N.  A.,  i.,  32,  &c.— 
PUn.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  55.— Maorob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  15.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  T.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  7.)— 3.  (Sen.,  De  Benef.,  vii.,  9. 
—Id.,  Epist.,  119.— Martial,  iii.,  82, 25.— Dig.  33,  tit.  10,  s.  3,  «  4.) 
-^.  (I.  c.)— J.  (xxxvii.,  8.)— 6.  (Heliogab.,  32.)— 7.  (iv.,  5,  26.) 
—8.  (Pompeiana,  vol.  i.,  p.  98,  99.)— 9.  (Becker,  Gallns,  i.,  p. 
143.)— 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 11.  (De  Re  Mil.,  iv.,  16  )— 
12.  (De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  10,  dec.) 
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weie  fixed  little  pillars  five  feet  high.  Their  top 
ends  were  joined  by  transverse  beams,  which  form- 
ed a  gentle  slope  on  either  side  of  the  roof,  of  which 
they  formed  the  frameworlc.  Tlie  roof  was  then 
entirdy  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  two  feet  broad, 
which  were  fastened  with  metal  plates  and  nails. 
Around  the  edge  of  this  roof,  square  pieces  of  wood 
four  cubits  broad  were  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  together  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which 
the  musculus  was  then  covered.  But  that  these 
materials,  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mus- 
culus against  fire,  might  not  suffer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins ;  and 
that  these  skins,  again,  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire 
or  stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
tlie  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman  tower. 
At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  least  expect- 
mg  any  attack,  the  musculus  was  moved  on  against 
the  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged  under  it 
immediately  began  to  undermine  the  wall,  and  thus 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively  fight  with 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  direct- 
ing their  attacks  against  the  musculus.'  The  mus- 
culus described  by  Caesar  was  evidently  designed 
for  different  purposes  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getius,  and  the  former  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller, 
but  a  more  indestructible  kind  of  vinea  than  that 
commonly  used. 

MUSEIA.     (Vid.  MovsEiA.) 

MUSE'UM  {Movadov)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
institution,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
B.C.  280,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  sup- 
port of  learned  men."  We  learn  from  Strabo'  that 
the  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
contained  cloisters  or  porticoes  (TrfptTrarof),  a  pub- 
lic theatre  or  lecture-room  (eft'rfpo),  and  a  large  hall 
fokof  fiiyag),  where  the  learned  men  dined  togeth- 
er. The  museum  was  supported  by  a  common  fund, 
supplied  apparently  from  the  public  treasury ;  and 
the  whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  after 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  Cffisar.*  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attached  to  the  museum.'  The 
Emperor  Claudius  added  another  museum  to  this 
institution.' 

MUSIC  (GREEK).  In  compiling  the  following 
article,  little  more  has  been  attempted  than  to  give 
an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  positive  evidence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  original  sour- 
ces. Hence  it  necessarily  consists,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  technical  details,  which,  however,  can  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
firs*^  elements  of  the  modern  theory  ;  and  nothing 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
the  apparent  probability  of  the  conclusions  seemed 
to  permit  it. 

The  term  'kpiiovLHtj  was  used  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music  ;  liovamij  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  much 
wider  signification.     'Ap/xoviKii  eanv  iTnaTrtfiri  i>eu- 

pTjTlKTJ     Kat     TTpaHTLHTj     TTJg     TOV     7]pilOOjlivOV     fvaeo}^. 

'Hpfioofihov  Je  iartv  to  kK  ^doyyQv  Kal  6i.atjTt}fitiTuv, 
iTotav  Tii^iv  kxovrciv,  fjvyKeiy.EVOV.'' 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 


1.  (Compare  Ca;».,  De  Boll.  Civ.,  iii.,  80.— Do  Boll.  Alex.,  1.) 
■2.  (AthoniBus,  v.,  p.  203.)— 3.  (iviii.,  p.  794.)  — 4.  (Strabo,  1. 

r.)  —  6.  (Philoitr.,  ApoUon.,  t1.,  24.  —  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  654.)— 6. 

(Suet.,  Claud.,  42,  with  CaBaubon*B  note.) — 7.  (Euclid,  Int. 

Harm.,  p.  1.) 
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as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  tj  in  the  pies 
ent  article :  I.  Of  Sounds  {wepl  ^Soyyav).  II.  01 
Intervals  {nepl  Siaarri/idTuv).  III.  Of  Genera  {wcpi 
ytvuv).  IV.  Of  Systems  (vepl  maTr/iiUTuv).  V.  Of 
Modes  (nepl  Tovav).  VI.  Of  Transition  (7rEp(|UETo6o- 
A^f ).  VII.  Of  Composition  {rrepl  /iclcnrouaf).  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  term  rovoc  is  used  in  different 
senses.  Tirstitsigmhesdegree of tensionjandiSOpitch, 
whence  its  application  to  denote  mode,  the  modes 
being  scales  which  differed  in  pitch  :  and  then  it  in 
taken  for  result  of  tension  ;  whence  its  meaning  as 
the  name  of  an  interval,  tone,  because  a  tone  is  the 
interval  through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturally 
raised  at  one  effort.' 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  musical  when  it  has  a  de- 
terminate pitch  {TaaL(:).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  {b^vc),  the  oth- 
er more  grave  (fiapig) ;  or,  in  common  language,  one 
is  called  higher,  and  the  other  lower.  The  term 
ijj.jie'Krii  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies  simply, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody,  or  rel- 
atively, that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  same 
melody  with  some  other  sound  or  system  of  sounds ; 
the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  interval  is  the  difference,  or,  rather,  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  sounds, 
we  judge  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  similar  or 
equal.  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals  (their 
being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude)  which 
enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enumerate  their 
several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  consonant  {m/iipuva)  or  dis- 
sonant (iJm^uva),  according  as  the  two  sounds  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without  of- 
fending the  ear."  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  limit  between  the  two  classes,  and 
this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  later  writers, 
who  distinguish  various  degrees  of  consonance  and 
dissonance.  Originally,  the  only  intervals  reckoned 
consonant  were  the  octave  or  eighth  {Sta  Traauv), 
the  fifth  (6ia  rzhre  or  Si'  o^ciuv),  the  fourth  (SiH  rea- 
aapuv  or  mX/laC^),  and  any  interval  produced  by  add 
ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  But  all  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth,  or  intermediate  "between  any 
of  those  two  just  enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth, 
&c.),  were  considered  as  dissonant.  The  principal 
intervals,  less  than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek 
music,  were  the  double  tone  (Si-ovov),  nearly  equal 
to  the  modem  major  third ;  the  tone  and  half  {rpiri- 
fiiToviov),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  {rovo^),  equal  to  the  modern  major  tone  ;  the 
half  tone  {ri/uToviov),  and  the  quarter  tone  {Sieaif).' 
Other  writers  speak  of  ofio^avia,  or  unison ;  uvrKJiu- 
via,  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave ;  and  napa^via, 
or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.*  The  lat- 
ter author  considers  ■^apaiuvia  to  be  intennediate 
between  consonance  and  dissonance,  and  mentions 
the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  example  of  it. 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  except  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  made  to  vibrate, 
the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time 
by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  length  ;  and 
the  interval  between  the  sounds  produced  is  found 
to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  lcngths,i.  c,  of  the 
numbers  of  vibrations.    Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  i,  the  interval  is  an  octave ; 

if  "  5,  "  a  fifth ; 

if         "  i,  "  a  fourth; 

if         "         li  "a  major  tone. 


1.  (Via.  Aristid.,  p.  22.— Eucl.,  19.)  — 2.  (EucL,  p.  6.)— 3. 
(Eucl.,p.  8.)— 4.  (VU.  Aristot.,  ProU.,  xii.,3S,aadGaiideiitui^ 
p.  11.) 
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The  discovery  of  these  ratios  is  attributed,  proba- 
bly with  truth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounts  of 
the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them'  are 
plainly  false,  since  they  contradict  the  Icnown  fact 
that,  when  similar  and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by 
different  tensions,  the  numbers  of  vibrations  are  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  tensions." 

The  TOTOf  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the  cor- 
responding ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex- 
periment, or  by  simply  dividing  |  by  }. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios  enu- 
merated above  is  superparticular ;  i.  e.,  the  two  terms 
of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity.  Euclid 
seems  to  consider  no  intervals  consonant  except 
such  as  correspond  to  superparticular  {ini/iopto;)  or 
multiple  ( irolXaK^.aaluv )  ratios  ;  the  latter  being 
such  as  f,  f ,  f,  &c.  On  this  theory  the  octave  and 
fourth  (4)  would  be  dissonant,  but  the  octave  and 
fifth  (f )  consonant.'  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modern 
theory  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  superpartic- 
ular ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  compound- 
ing them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio  corre- 
sponding to  the 

major  third  is  4 ; 
minor  third  "  | ; 
minor  tone 
major  semitone 
It  seems,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connexion  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or,  if  made,  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  affords 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intervals  less 
than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  for  the 
dirovov,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than  the 
true  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of  a 
major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
the  ratio  |-i,  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  consonance  of  the  interval.  In  fact,  when  a 
keyed  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  (-j-||  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is  im- 
portant, because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek  music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or,  rath- 
er, a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of  sounds 
corresponded  to  the  interval  between  the  extreme 
sounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tetrachord,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modern  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  completeness  of  its  scale,  was  fully  understood, 
as  the  name  of  the  interval  Sia  iraauv  sufficiently 
indicates  ;*  but  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  for  the 
foundation  of  the  scale,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  two  tetrachords. 

The  genus  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the  tetra- 
chord.   The  Greek  musicians  used  three  genera  : 

I-  The  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 


1.  (VM.  Nicomachus,  p.  10.)  — 2.  (Vid.WhewelVs  Dynamics, 
P"' 1!-.  P-  331,  ed.  1834.)— 3.  (Yid.  Eucl.,  Sect.  Can.,  p.  24.1— 
1.  ( Vii.  also  Aristides,  p.  16,  17.) 


the  four  sounds  were  (ascending)  semitone,  tone, 
tone : 


-Q ^ 

1 — 

Jk 

1 

r/TN 

<3i' 

•r+ — • 

»     •          1 

II.  The  chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone  anrf 
a  half: 

: H 


:*^ 


III.  The  enharmonic ;  diesis,  diesis,  double  tone 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modern 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  enharmonic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  latter,  however, 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  trea- 
tises almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.' 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  theory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
tones  occur  alternately."  The  interval  called  a 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is,  therefore, 
strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modem  major  semi- 
tone, nor  to  half  a,  major  tone,  but  the  ear  would 
hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  colours  (xpoat)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated.^ 

The  enharmonic  had  only  one  xp°Oi  namely,  the 
genus  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  sunply  dp/iovia. 

The  chromatic  had  three  :  1st,  xP'-'f-'^  rovialov, 
or  simply  XP"H'''>  ^^^  same  as  the  genus ;  2d,  xp^H-"- 
itji.wXwv,  in  which  intervals  of  three  eighths  of  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones  ;  3d, 
;t;pij|Ua  fiakanov,  in  which  intervals  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  diatonic  had  two  xp'oai :  1st,  &ia.Tovov  aivro- 
vov,  or  simply  didrovov,  the  same  as  the  genus  ;  2d, 
Stdrovov  fiaXaaov,  in  which  an  Interval  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  ta- 
ken in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  xpoi^i!  the  tone  bemg  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly  true, 
but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose.* 
I.  Diatonic  ...  1.  didrovov  (ovvtovov)  ^,  1,  1. 
2.  SiuTovov  /laAaKOv      i,  |,  i 

1.  xpi^H-a  {Tovialov) . 

2.  xP"l^ci  rijubXiov   . 

3.  XP"l^a  (wlanov   .  .  5,  |,  y. 
.    up/iovia       ....      i,  i,  2. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
these  xpoai  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  iuWovov,  xp"fa,  dpfiovia.  But  it 
would  be  viTong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un. 
pleasing.     In  the  soft  diatonic,  for  instance,  the  in- 


II.  Chromatic 


III.  Enharmonic . 


^'     2)     o. 


1.  (Aristox.,  p.  2  and  19.)— 2.  {YU.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Mu- 
sical Composition,  chap,  ix.)— 3.  (Eucl.,  p.  10.)— 4.  <Vid.  EncL 
Sectio  Canonis.  Theor.,  xv.)  t  r        >         \  i., 
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terval,  which  is  roughly  described  as  five  fourths  i  practice,  though  it  was  always  considered  as  thfi 

'     ■  ••-  •      ■■ '-"--■■    element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systems  which 

gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  gen- 
era, as  has  been  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord 
for  its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  invented  tiU  after  the  enlargement 
of  the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre,'  which  seems  not  to  have  been  obso- 
lete in  Pindar's  time  ;=  its  scale  consisted  of  an 
octave,  with  one  sound  omitted.'  The  addition  of 
this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon  or  Pythag- 
oras) would  give  an  octachordal  lyre  with  a  com- 
plete octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  instrument  call- 
ed magadis,  which  must  have  had  a  stiU  greater 
compass,  was  very  early  knovm,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  twenty  strings  as  used  by  Anacreon.* 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined,  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  of 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  conjunct  {cmrmiiiwi). 
But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a  tone  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were  called  dis- 
junct {Su^Evy/ieva),  thus : 


of  a  tone,  would  be  greater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  ;  now  there  are  two  inter- 
■^als  of  this  kind,  corresponding  to  the  auperparticu^ 
lar  ratios  ^  and  |,  which  ought,  therefore,  by  anal- 
ogy, to  be  consonant,  or,  at  any  rate,  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  used  in  modem  music, 
or,  at  least,  not  admitted  in  theory,'  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  These  intervals  ex- 
ist in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn,  trumpet,  &o., 
znd  are,  in  fact,  used  instead  of  the  minor  third 
and  tone  in  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
both  by  stringed  instruments  and  voices,  when 
unaccompanied  by  tempered  instruments.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in 
the  Slutovov  fioKaKov  would  probably  correspond  to 
the  ratios  ij,  ||,  -J,  and  similar  considerations 
might  be  applied  to  the  other  xpocu- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names  :  VTrdrri  (sc.  x^P^V) 
was  the  lowest ;  v^tjj  or  vedri]  the  highest ;  Trapv- 
Kufrj  the  lowest  but  one,  and  vapav^rj;  the  highest 
but  one.  Xiapav^rrj  was  also  frequently  called  Xi^- 
avo;,  probably  because,  in  some  ancient  instrument, 
the  corresponding  string  was  struck  by  the  fore- 
finger ;  and  napvTTdTr;  was  afterward  called  T-pi'n? 
in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in  all 
the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was  com- 
monly added  to  Tllxovoc  (thus,  ?,ix'^vo(  SiaTOVoc,  XP"- 
liariKri,  or  hapjidvLoc;),  perhaps  because  the  position 
of  this  sound  with  respect  to  murri  and  vfirri  is 
what  chiefly  determines  the  character  of  the  genus. 
AVhen  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  together,  were  less  than  the  remaining  one, 
those  two  were  said  to  form  a  condensed  interval 
(ttvkvov).  Thus  the  interval  between  mdrri  and 
lixavoc:  is  irvKvov  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
genera.  The  three  sounds  of  the  ttukvov  were 
sometimes  called  (3apvm)Kv6;,  fieaoirvKvo^,  and  6f«- 
rru«v6f,  and  sounds  which  did  not  belong  to  a  ttuk- 
vov  were  called  dnvKvoL 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord  could 
long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  scale  used  in 


B  C  D  E  F  G  A       conjunct. 

EFGA  BODE  disjunct. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  (between. A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  -ovo;  did^imn 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower,  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus, 

"bC^E  EGA  BCDE, 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  abotit  the  time  of 
Pericles.'  In  such  a  system  the  lowest  tetrachord 
was  called  {rerpaxopdov)  v-naruv,  the  middle  fiicui, 
and  the  highest  dte^evy/icvuv.  Afterward  a  single 
sound  (called  npoaXaiidavofitvoi)  was  added  at  an 
interval  of  a  tone  below  the  lowest  of  maTuv,  and 
a  conjunct  tetrachord  (called  i7rcp6o?.aiciv)  was 
added  above.  And  thus  arose  a  system  of  two 
complete  octaves, 


-ji— »' — !*- 


which  was  called  the  greater  perfect  system.    Anoth- 
er system,  called  the  smaller  perfect  system,  was  com- 


posed of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called  iiraruv, 
jUCffuv,  and  (niVTjfi^ievuv,  with  7rpo(7?iafi6av6fievoc,  thus : 


^-] :f-j— ^=^— r— r=T-^f=^  - 

Z. J — 0 — 4 — • \ \ ^ 

and  these  two  together  constituted  the  immutable 
system  {amrtjiia  djj.erdio'Kov)  described  by  all  tlie 
writers  later  than  Aristoxenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.» 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachords 
only  being  added,  and  jiean  and  Trapaftiai)  being 
Bul)stituted  for  vf/rri  /leauv  and  vTrdri]  dteCevy/iivuv 
ruspcctively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  in  the  as- 
;:ending  order. 


A 
B 
r. 
D 
E 
F 
G 
A 


TTpoaXa/x6av6fievo( 
vKarr]  r'lnaruv 
tTapvKUTr)  vnarCiv 
T^Lxavo^  VTrardv 
VTTurTj  iiiauv 
■Kapvirarri  /isaav 
Xixavbc  /jiauv 
fi(ari 


TFTpi'l  XOpiSoV 

vwaTdv. 


T.  ficauv. 


.  diE^evyfiEvciv 


So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systems.    Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 
B     TTapa/teari 

Tp'tTrj  Sis^n'riii^vuv  ( 

Ttapav^TTi  dte^evyfih  uv   i 

v^Tij  die^evy^ivuv 

Tp'tTTJ  v:Teotjo7.alijv  f       r       e  i   ' 

napavTjTj]  vircpboAanjv   (  ^ 

VTJnj  VTTspSoXaiuv 
The  interval  between  /licui  and  irapa/tiai}  is  a  torie. 
But  in  the  smaller  system,  /ziari  serves  also  for  the 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachord  avvtijijiivuv,  which 
ternjinates  the  scale,  thus  : 

A    /iccri. 
AB     Tpin)  mvTi/i/iivuv. 

C     TTapav^TTj  avvTiiifilvuv. 

D     vijn?  avviiiiiiivuv. 


c 

D 
E 
F 
G 
A 


1.  (FmI  Smith's  Harmonies,  sect.  iv„  art.  10.)  —  S. 
17.) 
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In  adapting  the  modern  notation  to  these  scales, 
we  have  represented  them  in  the  diatonic  genus  ; 
but  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetrachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sounds  of  the  im- 
mutable system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  irpoaXa/iBavoiisvoc:,  iwdrii  maTuv, 
imT-q  jiiauv,  /leoJi,  Trapa/iian,  viiTri  avvT/fi/ihiuv,  vvri; 
Su^evyiiivuv,  and  vtjtji  vircpMaiav,  were  called  fix- 
ed (iuTuref),  being,  in  fact,  except  the  first,  the  ex- 
treme sounds  of  the  several  tetrachords.  The  rest, 
being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the  position  of 
which  the  genus  depended,  were  called  movable 
{Kivovfiaioi). 

Wari  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key-note 
to  the  whole  system,'  and  Trpoala/iSavo/ievos  was 
added  to  complete  the  octave  below  /zcaTi.'  This 
addition  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later 
than  the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristox- 
enus.' 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice ; 
in  fact,  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
strument ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  which 
the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed.  With 


regard  to  iis Ji^ss  for  use,  it  maybe  observed,  that 
in  the  diatonic  genus  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as  the  melody 
only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
notes  (given  above)  as  played  on  a  modern  instru- 
ment with  or  without  temperament.  The  chroma- 
tic scale  is  quite  unlike  anything  now  employed ; 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  most  difficult, 
was  certainly  the  least  natural  (T£;i;i'i/cuTarov  Si 
TO  xpiifa^)-  The  modern  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  pF,  ;j^G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep- 
tion to  the  assertion,  that  the  chromatic  scale  is 
quite  unlike  anything  now  employed,  for  its  essen 
tial  character,  as  now  used,  depends  so  little  upon 
the  chromatic  interval  between  F  and::{:fG,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  melody  by 
raising  the  F  or  lowering  the  j:f  G,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  the  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  the  ascending  and  descending  minor 
scales.'  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  chromatic  scale  with- 
out a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  com- 
position than  seems  now  attainable.  The  effect  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  diatonic,  supposing  Xixavo;  to  be  left  out 
in  each  tetrachord,  thus  : 


^—•^     I      I      ^ ^— [-—J     d^' 


Indeed,  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxenus,  that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beauti- 
ful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  'kixav'o^,  were 
left  out.*  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 
was  the  original  form  of  the  enharmonic  scale,  and 
that  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  highly  artificial 
chromatic.  In  this  form  it  would  be  both  natural 
and  easy.  But  afterward,  when  additional  sounds 
were  interposed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it 
would  of  course  become,  as  it  is  always  described, 
the  most  difficult  of  aU  the  genera,  without,  how- 
ever, ceasing  to  be  natural ;  for  these  additional 
sounds  could  certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  com- 
poser nor  executed  by  a  singer  as  essential  to  the 
melody,  but  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
passing  or  ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as 
before.  The  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  28, 
53),  that  no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two 
quarter  tones  in  succession,  evidently  supports  this 
view.  (Compare  what  is  said  by  Aristides'  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  oi  three  and/»«  quarter  tones.) 
Thus  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
character  more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest 
interval  of  the  tetrachord  than  from  the  smallness 
of  the  two  others.  Aristoxenus'  expressly  mentions 
the  important  influence  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
interval  between  'kixam^  and  vifTi]  had  upon  the 
character  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musicians 
of  his  own  time  for  their  propensity  to  diminish  this 
interval  for  the  sake  of  sweetness  {jovrom  S  alriov 
TO  j3ov?ica8aL  ylvKaiveiv  aei).  That  a  peculiar  char- 
acter really  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  larger  interval  than  usual  between  certain 
sounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well-known  fact,  exempUfied 
in  many  national  airs,  and  easily  proved  by  the  pop- 
ular experiment  of  playing  on  the  black  keys  only 
of  a  piano  forte.  (See  Burney'  on  the  Old,  Enhar- 
monic. ) 
The  genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 


1.  {Tid.  Arist.,  Probl.,  xix.,  20.)— 2.  (Aristides,  p.  10.)— 3. 
(Bdckh.) — 4.  {Vid.  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Musifi,  M6m.  do 
I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  x.,  126.)— 5.  (p.  28.)— 6.  (p.  23.)- 
T.  (vol.  i.,  p.  27.) 


been  explained,  by  the  magnitude  of  certain  o(  its 
intervals.  The  species  {eldoc)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  aiarriiia  a/jiCTdSolov,  every  system  would 
have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals,  and  no 
more.^ 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species  in 
each  genus,  thus  (diatonic), 

1st.  i,  1,  1.     2d.  1,  i,  1.     3d.  1,  1,  i. 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  miOTriiia  uiieTa.6o?.ov 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
VTzaTTj  viraruv  and  Trapafieajj ;  the  second  by  that 
between  izapvirdTij  itiraTuv  and  Tplrrj  SLe^Evyfiivuv  ; 
and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in  these 
seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the  diatonic 
genus  (ascending) : 

1st.   i,    1,    1,    i,    1,     1,     1. 

2d.     1,     1,     i,     1,     1,     1,     i. 

3d.     1,     4,     1,     1,     1,    i,     1. 

4th.   i,     1,     1,     1,    i,     1,     1. 

5th.   1,     1,     1,     i,     1,     1,     i. 

6th.  1,     1,     i,     1,     1,     i,     1. 

7th.  1,  i,  1,  1,  i,  1,  1. 
This  distinction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  formed  originally  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  (^-ovoi).  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween melodies  written  in  these  several  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis  on 
this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  /zeatj  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic  Prob- 
lemata.  Havra  yap  tcl  xPV^rd  fieT^Tj  -KoXhiKtc  ry 
jMeuri  xpvrat,  Kol  Truvref  ol  dyadol  TtotTjrcu  TTVKvd  Trpof 
TTjV  fiecTjv  d-iravTUffc,  kuv  direXdutji,  Taxv  knavepxov- 
Tat,  TTpog  $€  tiWrtv  oiiruf  ovdsfttav.  For,  since  the 
position  of  /j,Ea7j  was  determined  by  the  intervals 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  end- 
ing with  fiiari  would  give  a  system  always  of  the 


1.  (Aristides,  p.  19.) — 2.  {Yid.  Dehn,  Theoretisch-praktis^lie 
Harmonielehre,  p.  67,  68.) — 3.  (Euclid,  p.  14.) 
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same  speci  js  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
does  not  use  the  term  niari  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  octachord  above  described  were  anciently  {ino 
Tuv  apxaiuv^)  denoted  by  the  names  Mixolydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygi- 
an,  and  Hypodoirian  ;  and  it  seems  lilcely  that  they 
always  differed  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Mix- 
olydian being  the  highest  and  the  Hypodorian  the 
lowest.  Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were 
originally  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  species  of  tetrachord,  and  that  these  were 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;  because  the 
octachord  in  each  of  these  three  modes  is  made  up 
of  two  similar  disjunct  tetrachords,  which  are  of 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmonic  modes  of 
very  ancient  origin  {alg  ol  ttcIvv  TraXacoraToc  Trpof 
Tfif  dp/wviac  KcxpivTac'),  consisting  of  different  spe- 
cies of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  in  Plato'  as  referring  to  them.  The  order 
of  the  intervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  notes 
ol  Meibomius  upon  the  passage) : 

Lydian  .    i,    2,     1,    i,    i,    2,    i 

Dorian     .     .     1,    i,    i,    2,     1,    i,    i,    2. 
Phrygian      .     1,    i,    i,    2,     1,    i,    i,     1. 
lastian     ..•},+,     2,     U,  1. 
Mixolydian  .     j,    i,     1,     1,     i,    i,    3. 
Syntonolydian  |,    i,     2,     1^^,  2. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  aU 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  cvarri/ia  afitTu.(>o%ov.     That  systems  were  not 
always  restricted  to  the  itnmutaile  form,  is  proved 
'ly  what  Euclid  says  of  compound  systems,  with 
nore  than  one  /lia^.    None  of  these  scales  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac- 
ters as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.    Their 
principal  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonic  sys- 
tems, i.  e.,  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.     For,  unless  we  take 
this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
as  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
t.  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the  char- 
acteristic distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero*), 
but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to  Aristoxenus,  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  his  writings  contain  no  al- 
lusion to  such  a  distinction  at  all.  In  his  time,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  modes  was  thirteen ; 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.'  The  descriptions 
of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  are  very  scanty,  but 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  transpositions  of  the  greater  perfect  sys- 
tem; their  names  were  Hypodorian,  Hypoiastian, 
Hypophrygian,  HypoaeoUan,  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
lastian,  Phrygian,  .lEolian,  Lydian,  Mi.xolydJan,  Hy- 
periastian,  Hyperphrygian,  Hyperajolian,  Hyperlyd- 
ian.  The  Hypodorian  was  the  lowest  in  pitch,  and 
the  ■KpoaXaiidavi'ifievoL  of  the  others  were  successive- 
ly higher  by  a  semitone  ;  and  only  that  part  of  each 
scale  was  used  which  was  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice.  It  seems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
mentioned  by  Euclid,  and  described  above,  consist- 
ing of  octachords  taken,  as  regards  their  species, 
from  different  parts  of  the  avcTjifia  ajierMo'Xov, 
would,  as  regards  pitch,  be  each  so  placed  as  to  lie 

1.  (Eucl.,  p.  15.)— 2.  (ji  21.)— 3.  (RfT.,  Hi.,  10.)— 4.  (firf.  p. 
70.)— 5.  (Eucl.,  p.  10.— Ari8lid.,p.  23,21.) 
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between  iirdTT/  fieouv  and  v^rri  Ste^evy/ilvuv  ol  tne 
modern  mode  of  the  same  name.     For  they  cer- 
tainly did  always  differ  in  pitch,  as  the  name  rowjj 
shows  J  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their 
relative  position  was  ever  changed :  the  system  of 
notation,  moreover,  confirms  this  supposition.    But 
for  details  on  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dis- 
sertation of  Bockh,'  where  it  is  treated  at  length. 
The  only  important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that 
the  modes  did  anciently  differ  in  species;  secondly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  dis^ 
appeared  entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguish- 
ing mark ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pilch  was 
always  different.     The  ideas  conveyed  by  these  gen- 
eral assertions  of  the  real  character  and  effect  of 
the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  an  examination  into  particulars  does 
not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite  or  clear. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon  be 
appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with  their 
original  musical  character  ;   and  these  differences 
would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old  distinction 
of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as  then-  char- 
acteristic marks :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the  species 
might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for  the  sake  of 
additional  variety.     With  regard  to  the  poetry,  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  particular  measures  were 
considered  appropriate  to  different  modes,'  and  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar's  Odes 
into  Dorian,  yEolian,  and  Lydian. '    The  rhythm  of 
the  music  must  have  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entire- 
ly, upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  been  of  a 
very  simple  and  uniform  character,  since  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  notation  for  it  as  distinct  from  the 
metre  of  the  poetry.  Probably,  therefore,  nothing  like 
the  modem  system  of  musical  rhythm  existed ;  and, 
if  so,  this  must  have  formed  one  of  themost  essential 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
music.     How  the  rhythm  of  mere  instrumenlai  mu- 
sic was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  admitted,  does 
not  appear.     There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be- 
heve  that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;   for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who  used 
fj-eXo^  Kol  (n)6p.bv  dvev  ^fidruVj  tpO.y  KtBaplaei  re  xal 
avTi^cei  irpoaxpu/ievoi,*  and  others  mention  it.' 

On  the  last  two  of  the  heads  enumerated  in  divi- 
ding the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  information 
can  be  obtained.  In  fact,  they  could  not  be  intelli- 
gibly discussed  without  examples,  a  method  of  illus- 
tration which,  unfortunately,  is  never  employed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Merafo^^  was  the  transition 
from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one  system  to  an- 
other (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  vice  versa), 
from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one  style  of  mel- 
ody to  another,'  and  the  change  was  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  modern  modulation  (to  which  /iera 
6oX^  partly  corresponds),  viz.,  by  passing  through 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  element  common 
to  the  two  extremes  between  w  hich  the  transition 
was  to  take  place.' 

Mf^ojroua,  or  composition,  was  the  application  or 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  prece- 
ding heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is  no- 
thing but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  se- 
quence of  notes,  viz. :  1.  dyuyi),  in  which  the  sounds 


I.  (iii.,  8.)— 2.  (Plat.,. Leg.,  ii.,p  670.)— 3.  (Bockh,  ui.,  !S.) 
—4.  (Leg.,  ii.,  p.  069  )— 5.  (Bockl  ti.,  il.)-«.  (End.,  SO  J- 
7.  (Viii,  Euclid,  21.) 
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followed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending  or  de- 
scending order ;  2.  ttAok^,  in  which  intervals  were 
taken  alternately  ascending  and  descending;  3. 
ncTTda,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
times  successively ;  4.  tovti,  in  which  the  same 
sound  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  considera- 
ble time.'  Besides  this  division,  there  are  several 
classifications  of  melodies,  made  on  different  prin- 
ciples. Thus  they  are  divided  according  to  genus, 
inli)  diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  mode,  into  Dori- 
an, Phrygian,  &c. ;  according  to  system,  into  grave, 
acute,  and  intermediate  {maTouifiq,  vriToeiSTJ;,  fis- 
aouaiit).  This  last  division  seems  merely  to  refer 
to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody ;  yet  each  of  the 
three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  distinct  turn  {rpoirof), 
the  grave  being  tragic,  the  acute  nomic  {vo/uko^), 
and  the  intermediate  dilhyramhic.  Again,  melody 
is  distinguished  by  its  character  (iJSoc),  of  which 
three  principal  kinds  are  mentioned,  SiaaraXTiKov, 
avaraTaiKov,  and  TjtjvxaaTCKov,  and  these  terms  are 
respectively  explained  to  mean  aptitude  for  ex- 
pressing a  magnanimous  and  heroic,  or  low  and  ef- 
feminate, or  cahn  and  refined  character  of  mind. 
Other  subordinate  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
epithalmian,  comic,  and  encomiastic."  No  account 
is  given  of  the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity, 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different  sounds 
of  the  scale ;  and  the  only  alteration  made  in  it 
was  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  formed  by  ac- 
centing letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila- 
ting them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of  the 
scale  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly  unne- 
cessary, complexity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  two 
different  signs  for  each  sound ;  one  for  the  voice, 
and  the  other  for  the  instrument.  These  two  signs 
were  written,  one  above  the  other,  immediately 
over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  most 
fully  by  Alypius.  The  instrumental  signs  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily ;  at  least,  no  law  is 
now  discoverable  in  them :  but  the  vocal  (which 
were  probably  more  ancient)  follow  an  evident  or- 
der. The  sounds  of  the  middle  part  of  the  scale 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian  alphabet 
(attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or- 
der ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  signs  would 
be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  comprised  in  the 
six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
compass  of  each  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anoth- 
er. Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To  learn  the 
system  perfectly  must  have  required  considerable 
labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  some  modern  writers."  A  few  speci- 
mens of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no- 
tation have  come  down  to  us.  An  account  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Burney,*  where  they  are  given  in 
modern  notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The 
lest  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bockh'  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
;he  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
■jertainly  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  filleen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  estimated  ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
laid  of  it  is,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob- 
tained of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
tncients  practised  harmony,  or  music  in  parts.     We 

1-  (Euclid,  22.)_2.  (Euclid,  21.  —  Aristid.,  29.)— 3  (Tid. 
Huckh,  iii-,  0.)— 4.  '^ol.  i.,  p.  83,)— 5  (iii.  12.1 


believe  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  supposmg 
that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facts  usually 
appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  mu- 
sic make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  a  practice  ; 
this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very  strong  prima 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed  positive  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
true  that  fislo-iroda,  which  might  have  been  expect 
ed  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  dismissed  very  summarily ;  but  still,  when  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained  are  enumera- 
ted, jielonoda  is  mentioned  with  as  much  respect 
as  any  other,  while  harmony  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  to  express 
it ;  for  dp/iovia  signifies  a  well-ordered  succession 
of  sounds,'  and  aviKfuvla  only  implies  the  concord 
between  a  single  pair  of  sounds,  without  reference 
to  succession.  That  the  Greek  musicians  were  ac- 
quainted with  avfiaiuvia  is  proved  by  many  passa- 
ges, though  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  men- 
tion the  concord  of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the 
subject  of  concord,  so  long  as  succession  is  not  in- 
troduced, belongs  rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage,^  where  succession  of 
concords  is  mentioned  :  Am  H  ij  6ia  'jzacuiv  uvfuliu- 
vla  i^derac  fiovTj ;  fiajaSi^ovai  yap  ravrvv,  uXTt-Tjv  de 
oide/iiav.  M.ayaSi(Eiv  signified  the  singing  or  play- 
ing in  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an  octave ;  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  fiayaSi^,  the  name  of  a 
stringed  instrument  which  had  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  succession  of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it. 
(This  practice  of  magadizing  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  arise  as  soon  as  men  and  women  at- 
tempted to  sing  the  same  melody  at  once.)  The  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  since 
no  interval  except  the  octave  could  be  magadized 
(the  effect  of  any  other  is  well  known  to  be  intoler- 
able), therefore  no  interval  was  employed  at  all ; 
implying  that  no  other  kind  of  counterpoint  than 
magadizing  was  thought  of  But  the  words  are 
certainly  capable  of  a  somewhat  milder  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  thirds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  tone  ;^  a  fact  which 
is  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipated,  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  any  a  priori  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  but  actual  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
counterpoint  consists  chiefiy  in  certain  indications 
of  two  modes  having  been  sometimes  used  at  once. 
Thus  the  expression  in  Horace,* 

"  Sonante  mistum.  tihiis  carmen  lyrd 
Hoc  Dorium,  illis  barharum," 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tibia  in  the  Lydian;  so 
that,  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave  were 
employed,  the  former  being  of  the  fourth  species, 
while  the  latter  was  of  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals  heard  would 
consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or,  rather, 
double  tones. 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  as, 

AioAraf  eCaive  Aaipiav  KeXndov  ifivuv,'' 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry  written 


1.  {7id.  Bumey,  i.,  131.)— 2.  (Arist.,  Probl.,  lii.,  18.)— 3 
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in  one  mode,  and  sung  accordingly,  was  accompa- 
nied by  instruments  in  another.     For  a  view  of  tbj 
most  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments,  ses 
Boclch,  iii.,  10.     Our  knowledge  of  the  real  use  of 
the  modes  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  not  much  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  them ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  maga- 
dizing, modified  by  taking  scales  of  different  (in- 
stead of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  parts,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  intervals  absolutely  the 
same.     This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;   but  if  anything  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical  wri- 
ters, which  is  all  but  fatal,  even  to  such  a  limited 
hypothesis.     It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
influence  of  instruments  upon  the  development  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  this 
question.     The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of  in- 
strumental music,  avkriaii  and  KiOdpiaic.     The  ai- 
Aof  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to 
have  an  artificial  scale.    The  simple  tube  or  trum- 
pet does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  musical 
instrument,  so  that  the  scale  of  natural  harmonics 
was  probably  unknown  ;  and  this  may  partly  account 
for  the  major  third  escaping  observation.     And 
anything  like  the  modern  system  of  harmony  could 
probably  no  more  have  been  invented  without  the 
assistance  of  keyed  instruments,  than  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  could  have  been  composed  in  the  total 
absence  of  drawing  materials.     For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  ancient  musical  instruments,  see  Biickh, 
iii.,  11. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
are  the  "  Antique  Musicae  Auctores  Septem,"  viz., 
Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gauden- 
tius,  Bacchius,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  edited  by  Meibomius,  in  one  volume 
(Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding quotations  refer ;  the  Harmonies  of  Ptol- 
emy (with  an  Appendix  by  Wallis,  Op.  Mathemat., 
torn,  iii.) ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  and  a  section 
of  the  Aristotelic  Problemata  ;  Burney,  liistory 
of  Music;  Bijckh,  De  Metiis  Pindari;  Drieberg, 
Musikalische  Wissenschaften  der  Griechen,  and  Auf- 
schliisse  iiber  die  Musik  d«r  Grieehen ;  Bode,  Gesch. 
der  Lyrisch.  Dichthmst  der  Hellenen  (Lips., 1838.) 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  believed,  that 
in  music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do  but  admire  and  im- 
itate. Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another  ele- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Etruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical  in- 
strument found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman  music 
was  rude  and  coarse ;  still,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes  in  their 
triumphal  processions :  so  Servius,  in  his  comitia, 
made  two  whole  centuries  of  cornicines  and  tibi- 
cines ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that "  the  prais- 
es of  great  men  should  be  sung  in  mournful  songs 
(itenia)  accompanied  by  the  flute." 

The  year  B.C.  365  marks  an  era  in  Roman  niusic 
by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements.  It  is 
in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  lectisterniu  w,  at 
which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria,  who, 
without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy'  mentions  a  cu- 
rious tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flute- 
players,  who  were  only  brought  back  by  an  amu- 
sing stratagem.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus' 
that  the  Roman  flute-players  were  incorporated  into 
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a  college,  and  Ovid,"  speaking  of  their  importance, 
says, 

"  Temporihus  veterum  tibicinis  usus  avorum 
Magnus,  et  in  magna  semper  honorefuit: 
Cantahat  fanis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 
Cantahat  maestis  tibia  ftineribus." 
Nero,  as  Suetonius'  tells  us,  played  on  the  flute, 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  through 
Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  had  won  in  1800  musi- 
cal contests.    The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the 
emperor,  to  preserve  his  voice,  used  to  he  on  his 
back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  stomach ;  that 
he  took  frequent  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  at  last 
transacted  all  business  in  writing. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  a  Roman 
musical  system  entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek. 
A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  to  suppose  thai 
the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  of  loud  and 
soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing,  were  understood 
by  the  Romans,'  and  another  passage  from  Apulei- 
us  decidedly  proves  that  the  Romans  had  instru- 
mental music  distinct  from  their  vocal ;  on  both  of 
which  points  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to  decide 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still 
the  Roman  musical  writers,  as  St.  Augustin,  Ma- 
crobius,  Martianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boe- 
thius  (all  of  whom  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  no- 
thing to  improve  the  science  of  music,  and  were  lit- 
tle more  than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors. 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Romans  intro- 
duced (rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one^; 
was  a  simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature, 
elfected  by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  signs  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the 
first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.*  This 
simplification  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  modes  :  indeed,  it  seems  very  proba- 
ble that  this  compUcated  system  had  in  practice  en- 
tirely fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  that  the  dia- 
tonic genus  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  two  other 
genera.     (Vid.  Music,  Geeek.) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  Boethius  gives  the  most 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  ia 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  quadrivium,  or  four 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  foundation  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins.'  It  contains,  1st,  an 
investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances;  2d, 
a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3d,  a 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time,  St.  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  church  at  Mi- 
Ian.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progressions, 
corresponding  with  different  species  of  the  diapason. 
It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation,  more  like 
reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  funda- 
mental division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  he 
denoted  by  capital  letters,  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  the  second 
by  small  letters,  a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  third  by 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  &c.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  the  song :  the  want 
of  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
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anj'  btfc  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instrumental 
music  prevailed  among  them.' 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  previous  article. 

MUSrVUM  OPUS.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p. 
520.) 

*MUSMON  (jioM/iuv),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Strabo,  and  said  to  be  engendered  between  a  she- 
goat  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Mouffle  of  Sardinia  and  of  Corsica,  the  ori- 
ginal of  our  sheep,  or,  according  to  Aldrovandi,  the 
Spanish  Sheep." 

MUSTAX  (//wraf).  Mustaches.  '  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  (vid.  BAEBA)had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  young  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper  lip, 
was  called  vwvvri,  or  virfjvri  Trpu-tj,^  and  the  youth 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  vpuTov  vjrrjv^Tric.*  By  its  growth  and  dev- 
elopment it  produced  the  mustaches,  which  the 
Greeks  generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament." 
To  this  practice,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  exception.  The  Spartan  Ephoki,  when 
they  were  inducted,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  people  "  to  shave  their  mustaches  and  obey 
the  laws."  For  what  reason  they  gave  the  former 
command  does  not  appear." 

'MUSTE'LA  {ya?iv),  the  "Weasel.  Pliny  speaks 
of  two  kinds,  the  tame  or  domestic,  answering  to 
(he  yaXri,  and  the  wild,  or  t/cnf.  "  There  is  consid- 
erable difficulty,  however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in 
determining  exactly  what  the  Ictis  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was.  Schneider,  in  his  commentary 
on  Nieander,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  Ferret ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  he  de- 
cides, upon  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Italian,  that 
the  Ictis  is  a  peculiar  species  of  the  Feuet,  which 
the  Sardinians  call  Boccamele,  namely,  the  Mustela 
furoy 

MUTATIO'NES.  {Vid.  Mansio.) 
MU'TUOM.  The  mutui  datio  is  mentioned  by 
Gains  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  "  qua  re  con- 
tralntur."  It  exists  when  things  "qua  pandere  nu- 
miTO  mensurave  ccmstant,"  as  coined  money,  wine, 
oil,  corn,  aes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by  one  man  to 
another  so  as  to  become  his,  but  on  the  condition 
that  other  things  of  a  like  kind  shall  be  returned. 
If  the  condition  is  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  re- 
turned, it  is  not  mutuum.  (Vid.  Gommodatdm.) 
Inasmuch  as  the  thing  was  in  this  case  so  given  as 
to  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman 
jurists  were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu- 
tuum was  so  called  for  this  reason  (quod  ex  meo  iuum 
fit).  This  contract  was  the  foundation  of  a  certi 
condictio  to  the  lender,  provided  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  things,  and  had  the  power  of  alienation : 
otherwise  he  had  no  action  till  the  things  were  con- 
sumed. If  the  borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  acci- 
dent, as  fire,  shipwreck,  &c.,  he  was  still  bound : 
the  reason  of  which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  mutui 
datio  the  things  became  his  own.  The  lender  could 
have  no  interest  from  the  borrower,  unless  interest 
had  been'  agreed  on,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
returning  the  thing.  The  borrowing  by  way  of  mu- 
tuum and  at  interest  are  opposed  by  Plautus.'  The 
senatus  consultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a 
right  of  action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfamilias 

1.  (Hawkins's  Hisloiy  of  Music,  vol.  i.— Burner's  History  of 
So  SJ,°'-  '•'~^-  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sicf,  v., 
^b.— Piulostr.,  Sen.  Im.,  i.,  30.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  7,  9.)^.  (Horn.,  II 
inv.,  348.— Od.,  X.,  279.— Schol.  in  loc.— Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  44! 
-^ban,  V.  H.,  X.,  18— Plat.,  Protajr.)-5.  (Theocrit.,  xiv.,  4.— 
■ffi'i"''!'  "?;  -^*=°-'  i^"  21.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  80.— Id.  ib., 
I.,  120.)— 6.  (Pint.,  De  Sera  Num.  Vmd.,  p.  976,  ed.  Steph.— 
FroclusmHes.,  Op.  et  D.,  722.— MuUer,  Dor.,  iii.,  7,  I,  7.— Id 
'.,;;7''  2.  «  5.— Becker,  ChariUes,  ii.,  p.  391,)— 7.  (Adams,  Ap- 
iiend.,  s.  V.  r«ris.)-8.  (Asin.,  i.,  3,  95.) 


to  whom  he  had  given  money  "  mutua,"  even  after 
the  death  of  the  father.' 

*MYAGRUM  (/ivaypov),  a  plant,  which  Hardouin 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  Camclina,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  Cam- 
elina  saiiva,  Crantz.  The  English  name  for  the  il/y- 
agrum  of  Linnaeus  is,  according  to  Adams,  "  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  he  says,  calls  this  plant 
the  Camelina  sativa.^ 

*MTAX  (fivd^),  a  term  applied  more  especially  to 
the  Mytilus  edidis,  or  common  Mussel,  but  which 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  apphcation.^ 

*MYLLE  {fivXiat).  '•  The  Pyrita  and  Molares," 
says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  are  masses  of  mineral,  saline, 
and  sulphureous  matter,  either  in  detached  pieces 
of  different  figures  and  textures,  or  in  whole  veins.'' 
They  also,  as  Adams  remarks,  often  contain  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  smaU  quantities.* 

*MYOPS  (/iiicji/-).     (Fid.  (EsTEUs.) 

*MYOSO'TIS  ifivoc  iiri;),  a  plant,  of  which  Dios- 
corides  describes  two  species.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  Parietaria  Cre- 
tica.  The  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
plant  called  "  Forget-me-not,"  or  Myosotis paluslris.' 

*MYRICA  (fivpiKTi),  the  Tamarisk.  "  Stack- 
house,"  observes  Adams,  "  sets  down  the  /ivpcKTi  of 
Theophrastus  as  being  the  Myrica  cordifolia.  Spren- 
gel, Schneider,  and  Dierbach  agree  in  holding  it  to  be 
the  Tamarix  Gallica,  or  French  tamarisk-tree.  Lin- 
naeus makes  a  distinction  between  the  Myrica  and 
Tamarix,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  as 
synonymous.  Damm  contends  that  the  notices  of 
the  fivpUri  in  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
*  arhoris  speciem  non  nimis  kumilem.'  I  can  find 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Homer 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to 
the  French  tamarisK,  a  shrub  which  grows  to  about 
20  feet  in  height."" 

*MYRMEX  (/ivp/iij^,  a  term  applicable  both  to 
the  Formica  fusca,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  For- 
mica rufa,  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  gar- 
dens at  Athens  abound,  and  which  are  employed  as 
a  means  of  exterminating  the  small  red  ant  that  in- 
fest the  orange  and  lemon  trees.' 

*MYRUS  (/ivpo(),  the  Myrmna  Myrus,  or  M. 
ophis,  L.,  a  species  of  Murey  or  Eel.  .  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  the  spots  and  scales  of  the  Muraena  : 
this  accords  with  Aristotle's  description  of  it.' 

MYS'IA  (Mvdia),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter  Mysia.  The  -worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced at  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos.'  The  festival  of  the 
Mysia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  days 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  celebration  to- 
gether; on  the  third  day  the  men  left  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  performed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterious  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  dogs  were  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  On  the  fourth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re- 
ceived each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  as- 
sailed each  other  with  various  railleries.""  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 
MYSTAE  (fivaTat).    (Vii.  Eleusinia.) 


].  (Gams,  m.,  90.-Dig.  12,  tit.,  1,  "De  Rebus  Creditis.")- 
2.  (Dioscor.,  IV.,  115  -Flora  Scotica,  p.  19S.-Adams,  Append.. 
s.  y.)-3.  (Anstot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  4.)-4.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  De 
Lapid.,  c.  19.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  214  1—6 
(Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  15.  -  Dioscor.,  i.,  116.-iDamm,  LeT 

T?,'"^  ''  ?'^*'  ^''  &c.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Dod- 
well's  Tonr,  vol.  ,1.,  p.  47.)-8.  (Aiistot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  ll.-Schnei- 
"",Q  f}\'  ^:J'-'^''-'  15.-Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.)_9.  (Pans, 
u.,  18, 1)  3.)— 10.  (Pans.,  vii.,  27, 1)  4.)  '^'^       '        '         ^'  '""'• 
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MYSTE'RIA.  As  each  mjstery  or  mystic  festi- 
"val  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a  few  gener- 
al observations  will  only  be  required  under  this 
head.  The  names  by  which  they  were  designated 
in  Greece  are  /ivar^pia,  rcTitrai,  and  6pyi.a.  The 
name  ipyta.  (from  lopya)  originally  signified  only 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies,  but 
it  was  afterward  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and, 
at  a  still  later  period,  to  mysteries  in  general.' 
te^erri  signifies,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,'  but 
more  particularly  a  lustration  or  ceremony  per- 
formed in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  either  pub- 
lic or  private.'  Mvarripwy  signifies,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  TeXenj,  and  for  mystic 
worship  in  general. 

Mysteries,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night,  or  in  se- 
cret, within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and 
traditions  with  their  interpretation,  which  were 
withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  mysteries  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  certain  festivals,  the 
performance  of  which,  though  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  or  to  a  particular  sex,  yet  did  not 
require  a  regular  initiation.  Our  attention  in  this 
article  will  be  confined  to  the  mysteries  properly  so 
called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  reli- 
gious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  the  more  venerable.*  But  that 
the  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  imposi- 
tions of  priests,  who  played  upon  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion  which,  although  enter- 
tained by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,'  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
all  religious  institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  last- 
ing influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has  been 
remarked  under  Eleusinia  (p.  396),  that  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the  various 
parts  of  Greece,  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
lasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons  who  still 
entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing and  upholding  among  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  formed  themselves,  for  this 
purpose,  into  societies,  analogous  to  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  Church  of  Rome,'  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  se- 
crecy of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divin- 
ities. The  time  when  mysteries  were  established 
as  such  must  have  been  after  the  great  changes  and 


1.  (Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  i.,  p.  305.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  ii., 
24.— Pind.,  Nem.,  x.,  63.)— 3.  (Plato,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  p.  264,  E.)— 
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disturbances  produced  by  the  Dorian  migration,  gl- 
though  tradition  referred  their  institution  to  Orph- 
eus, the  Curetes,  the  Idaean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  &c. 
who  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi- 
tions, however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  true, 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  prop- 
agation  of  the  ancient  rehgion.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  in  subsequent  times  new  elements 
were  added  to  the  mysteries  which  were  originally 
foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philosophy, 
and,  more  especially,  the  intercourse  with  the  East 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  their  character. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis.  ( Vid,  Cabeieu, 
Eleusinia.)  But  several  other  places  and  divini- 
ties had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  e.  g.,  the  island  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeus ;'  Argolis  those  of  Hera  ;• 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus'  (vid.  Dio- 
nysia)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  ;*  jEgina  those 
of  Hecate.'  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was  con- 
nected with  mysteries.' 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and  in 
the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  initia- 
tion, and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most  effica- 
cious in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were  the  lus- 
trations and  purifications,  whence  the  mysteries 
themselves  are  sometimes  called  noBupnia  or  /ta- 
Qap^oi. 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archer, 
king,  and  the  court,  in  such  cases,  only  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initialed  (/leuvrj/ievoi), 
and  were  selected  from  the  heliasta?  for  the  pur- 
pose.' Even  in  cases  which  were  brought  before 
an  ordinary  court,  the  judges  were  only  initiated 
persons,  if  the  case  had  any  connexion  with  the 
mysteries.'  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might 
hear  the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was 
surrounded  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  all  profane  per- 
sons at  a  distance.' 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  as 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  celebration  of  certain 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.     (Vid.  Dionysia.) 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mysteries  is 
given  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hist,  de  la  Cnilisal. 
Mar.  et  Kilig.  des  Grccs,  torn,  iv.,  p.  180-415,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  scholars 
and  philosophers. 

*MYSTICE'TUS  (jivariicriTO^).  "  This  term  oc- 
curs in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History,  and  hence  Linnaeus  calls  the  common 
whale  Bcdmna  Myslicetus.  Schneider,  however, 
reads  /iCf  to  ktjtoc.    It  is  the  Musculus  of  Phny." 

MYSTRUM  (livarpov),  a  Greek  liquid  measure, 
of  which  there  were  two  sizes,  called  the  large  and 
small  mystrum.  The  small,  which  was  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  was  J^th  of  the  cotyla,  and  ith 
of  the  cyathus,  and  therefore  contained  0208  of  an 
English  pint."  Galen  adds  that  the  smaller  mys- 
trum contained  2i  drachms ;  that  the  larger  was  Jjth 
of  the  cotyla,  and  contained  3Jd  drachms  ;  but  that 
the  most  exact  mystrum  (to  SmaioTaTov  jiiaTpov) 


1.  (Strabo,  p.  718.— Allien.,  ix.,  19.)— 2.  (Pans.,  ii.,  38,  J  2.) 
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held  8  scruples,  that  is,  2id  drachms.  According  to 
this,  the  small  mystrum  would  be  |ths  of  the  larger. 
But  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he 
makes  the  large  mystrum  —  Jd  of  the  cotyla,  and  the 
small  mystrum  ith  of  the  large.  In  c.  4  he  makes  the 
large  mystrum  =3  oxybapha,  and  the  small  =ljd. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  large  =  j^th  of  the  cotyla,  the 
small  =5L(j,i 

*MYZdN  or  MYXON  (/ii^uv,  /iv^uv),  a  variety 
of  the  Mullet.  Artedi  calls  it  Chylon  Myxo  an- 
thorum.' 


N 

N^'NIA.     (FiiJ.  Fdnhs,  p.  459.) 

*NAPY  {vuTw),  a  term  applied  by  Theophrastus, 
Galen,  and  others  to  the  Sinapis  nigra,  or  common 
Mustard.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Celsus,  sets  it  down  for  the  Sinapis  alba,  or  White 
Mustard.' 

•NARCISSUS  (vdpKiamc),  a  plant.  The  name 
is  especially  referable  to  the  Narcissus  poeticus,  or 
Daffodil,  but  it  was  most  probably  applied  on  some 
occasions  to  other  species.* 

♦NARDUS  (vupdof).  "  By  Nard,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "  was  meant  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 
in  the  Indies,  and  called  Nardostachys  by  Dioscori- 
des  and  Galen."  It  is  fully  described  by  Moses 
Charras.  "  That  the  ancient  Nards  were  Valeri- 
ans, is  now,"  remarks  Adams,  "  universally  admit- 
ted. Sprengel  shows  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
ancients  w^s  the  species  of  Valerian  called  Patri- 
nia  Jatamansi,  Don.  The  vdpdof  KeAtik^  is  refer- 
able to  the  Valeriana  Ccltica  and  Saliunca,  All.  The 
I'dprJof  opeia  is  the  species  now  called  Valeriana  tu- 
lerosa.  Tournefort  named  it  V.  maxima  Pyrena- 
ii:a."* 

*NARCE  (vapKti).     (Vid   Torpedo.) 

♦NARTHEX.  (Vid.  Feedla.) 

NATALFTII  LUDI.     (Fid.  Ludi  Natalitii.) 

NATA'LIBUS  RESTITU'TIO.     (Vid.  Ingendi.) 

NATA'TIO,  NATATO'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p. 
148). 

NAVA'LIA  were 'docks  at  Rome  where  ships 
were  built,  laid  up,  and  refitted.  They  were  at- 
tached to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber.'  The 
emporium  and  navalia  were  first  included  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aurelian.' 

The  docks  (ve&aoiKoi  or  veupia)  in  the  Piraeeus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents ;  and  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  for  three 
talents,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed 
by  Lycurgus.=  They  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  regular  officers  called  im/ielTjral  tuv  vsu- 
piuv.      {Vid.  Epimelet.41,  5.) 

NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA.    {Vid.  Corona,  p.  310.) 

NAVARCHUS  (vavapxo;)  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a  single 
ship  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office  itself 
was  called  vavapxia.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  (arpaTfijoi) 
elected  every  year,  and  he  had  either  the  whole 
or  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.'  The  chief  offi- 
cers who  served  under  him  were  the  trierarchs  and 
the  pentecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one 
vessel ;  the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the 
KuiepvfiTaL,  or  helmsmen,  the  KeXevarai,  or  command- 
ers of  the  rowers,  and  the  npuparai,  who  must  have 

1.  (Wurm,  De  Pond.,  p.  130.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  9  ;  vi., 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vessels.' 
pare  Strategos.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  likewise 
their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navarchus  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,"  and  under  him  served  an  officer 
called  imcToXcvi.'  The  navarchia  of  Sparta,  how- 
ever, was  an  innovation  of  later  times,  when  the 
Spartans  had  acquired  a  fleet  and  possessions  in 
foreign  countries.  The  office  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  kings,  and  Aristotle*  calls  it  axeSov  iripa . 
I^aailsia.^ 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  authorized 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations,'  and  sent 
on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Republic' 

NAUCRA'RIA  (vavicpapia)  is  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four  Attic 
phylae  were  each  divided  into  three  phratries,  and 
each  of  these  twelve  phratries  into  four  naucraries, 
of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eight.  This  division 
is  ascribed  to  Solon;'  but  Herodotus,'  in  relating 
the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  mentions  magistrates  at 
Athens  called  irpvrdvcg ^ruv  vavKpupuv,  so  that  the 
naucraries  must  have  existed  long  before  Solon. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydi- 
des,'°  in  relating  the  same  event,  mentions  the  nine 
archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries. 
Wachsmuth"  endeavours,  very  ingeniously,  to  rec- 
oncile Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  archons 
themselves.  What  the  naucraries  were  previous  to 
the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political  divisions 
similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthe- 
nes,  and  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  nine  archons,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and  mil- 
itary affairs  in  general.'"  Tittmann,"  moreover, 
supposes,  with  some  probability,  that  they  were, 
like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions.  Hence 
the  grammarians  inform  us  that  vavicpapog,  or  the 
chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same  as  the 
demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  naucraries 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  navy,  and  the  word  vavicpapo;  cannot  be 
derived  from  vav;,  a  ship,  but  from  vaiu,  and  vai- 
Kpapo^  is  only  another  form  for  vainlripog  in  the 
sense  of  a  householder,  as  vavlov  was  used  for  the 
rent  of  a  house."  ^ 

Solon,  in  his  legislation,  thus  only  retained  the  old 
institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation  prob- 
ably was,  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with  the 
equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mounting  of 
two  horsemen."  All  military  affairs,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  defraying  of  expenses,  probably  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleisthenes,  in  his  change  of  the  Solonian  constitu- 
tion, retained  the  division  into  naucraries  for  mili- 
tary and  financial  purposes,"  but  he  increased  their 
number  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes, 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  increased 
from  forty-eight  to  that  of  fitly,  and  that  of  horse- 
men from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,"  that  the  Athenians,  in  their 
war  against  ^gina,  had  only  fifty  ships  of  their  own, 
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is  thus  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fifty  nau- 
craries  of  Cleisthenes.  The  functions  of  the  former 
vampapoi,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  naucra- 
ries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs.  ( Vid. 
Demaeohi.)'  The  obligation  of  each  naucrary  to 
equip  a  ship  of  war  for  the  service  of  the  Republic 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  form  of  trierarchy.' 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  appears 
to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use.    (Compare  Teierahchia.) 

NAUORA'ROS.    (Vid.  Naucearu.) 

NAVES.    (Vid.  Ships.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  name  given  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  seafight  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  generally  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  seafight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Csesar,  who  caused  a 
lake  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "  Lesser  Code- 
ta  :"^  this  lake  was  afterward  filled  up  in  the  time 
i/f  Augustus,  on  accou.it  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.*  Augustus  also  dug  a  lake 
(stagnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
planted  around  it  a  grove  of  trees  (nemus).'  This 
naumaehia  was  the  first  permanent  one  ;  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  after  others  had  been  made,  and 
was  subsequently  called  the  "vetus  naumaehia.'" 
Claudius  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Fucinus.'  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
amphitheatre  for  these  exhibitions.'  Domitian 
made  a  new  naumaehia,  and  erected  a  building  of 
stone  around  it,  in  which  the  spectators  might  sit 
to  see  the  engagement.'  Representations  of  nau- 
maehia are  sometimes  given  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperors.'" 

The  combatants  in  these  seafights,  called  Nau- 
machiarii,^^  were  usually  captives,"  or  criminals 
condemned  to  death,'^  who  fought,  as  in  gladiatorial 
combats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless  pre- 
served by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  seafights  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of  differ- 
ent maritime  nations,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyptians,'* 
Rhodians  and  Sicilians,"  Persians  and  Athenians," 
Corcyrasans  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cusans,  &c."  These  seafights  were  exhibited  with 
the  same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
luinan  hfe  as  characterized  the  gladiatorial  combats 
and  other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero's 
naumaehia  there  were  sea -monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake,"  and  Claudius  had  a 
silver  triton  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fuci- 
nus,  who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the  sig- 
nal for  attack  with  a  trumpet."  'Troops  of  Nereids 
were  also  1-epresented  swimming  about.'"  In  the 
seafight  exhibited  by  Titus  there  were  3000  men 
engaged,"  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  {pane  just<E  classes"'^.    In  the  battle  on  the 


1.  (Ilarpocrat.,  >.  v.  Aljiiapx'S-)—^-  (Lpi-  Rhet.,  p.  883.)— S. 
(Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  23.— Suet.,  Jul.,  39.) — 4.  (Dion  Cns«.,  xlv., 
17.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  43.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  56.— Id.  ib.,  liv., 
15.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  7.— Dion  Cass.,  1-vvi., 25.— EmcstiQd  Suet., 
Tib.,  72.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  5C.— Suot.,  Claud.,  21.— Dion 
Cass.,  Ix.,  33.)— 8.  (Dion  Cnss.,  Ixi.,  9  j  Ixii.,  15.)— 9.  (Dion 
Cass,,  livi.,  8.— Suet.,  Dora.,  4,  5.)— 10.  (SchelTor,  De  Militia 
Navali,  iii.,  2,  p.  189,  191.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.)— 12.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xlviii.,  19.)— 13.  (Dion  Cass.,  li.,  33.)— 14.  (Suet.,  Jul., 
31.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.— Dion  Cass.,  li.,  33.)— 16.  (Dion 
Cass.,  Ui.,  9.)  — 17.  (Id.,  Ixvi.,  25.)— 18.  (Suot.,  Nero,  12.— 
Dion  Cass.,  Ixi.,  9.)— 19.  (Suot.,  Claud.,  21.)— 20.  (Mart.,  Do 
Spectac,  26.)— 21.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixvi.,  25.)— 22.  (Suet.,  Dom., 
4.) 
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lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  combatsaits,'  and 

fifty  ships  on  each  side.'' 

NAUTA.     (Fiii.  EiEEciToHiA  Actio.) 

NAU'TICON  (yavTiKov).  (Vid.  Inteeest  op 
Monet,  p.  545.) 

*NAUTILUS  (vavTilog).  This  shell-fish  is  graph- 
ically described  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  and  Phile.  It 
is  the  Argonauta  Argo,  L.,  or  the  Paper  Nautilus. 

NAUTOD'ICAA  (vavToSUai)  axe  called  apxai  oi 
ma^atrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians,' 
whUe  a  few  others  call  them  SiKauTai*  The  con 
current  authority  of  most  of  them,  together  with  a 
passage  of  Lysias,'  the  only  Attic  orator  who  men- 
tions the  nautodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  less 
doubtful,  as  the  words  SiKa^eiv  and  SiKaarij;  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  oi 
elaayuyEl;.'  {Vid.  Eisagooeis.)  All  testimonies 
of  the  ancients,  however,  agree  that  the  nautodica; 
had  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  belonging  to  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  in  matters  concerning  such 
persons  as  had  entered  their  names  as  members  of 
a  phratria  without  both  their  parents  being  citizens 
of  Athens,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  Skai  kfinopm 
and  dUai  ^cviac-  The  time  when  nautodicse  were 
first  instituted  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  person 
had  assumed  the  rights  of  a  phrator,  without  his 
father  and  mother  being  citizens,  shows  that  their 
institution  must  belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  sufli- 
cient  for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  father  was 
a  citizen,  whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Pericles'  (compaife  Cititas, 
p.  259),  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cleisthe- 
nes. The  nantodicas  were  appointed  every  year  by 
lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion,  and  probably  attended 
to  the  diKai,  c/i-6puv  only  during  the  winter,  when 
navigation  ceased,  whereas  the  diKat  ^eviag  migl.! 
be  brought  before  them  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  two  actions  {dUai 
e/iirSpav  and  SiKni  ^eviag)  which  we  have  here  as- 
signed to  thp  n:ii;:odicas  belonged,  at  least  at  one 
time,  to  the  tliesmothets.'  Several  modern  writers, 
such  as  Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have,  there- 
fore, been  led  to  suppose,  that  all  the  grammarians 
who  call  the  nautodicae  apxai  are  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  claayayelc  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  diKaarai.  But  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann."  In  all  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  no 
trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicae  ;  and  in  the  oration 
against  Lacritus,"  where  all  the  authorities  are 
mentioned  before  whom  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the  orator  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  mention  the  nautodicae,  if  they  had 
still  existed  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  SUai  kftvopuv,  at  the  time  of 
Pliilip  of  Macedonia,  when  they  became  SiKai  Ifipr;- 
vot  {vid.  EMMHNOI  AlKAI),  were  taken  from  the 
nautodicae  and  transferred  to  the  thesmothetae.  And 
as  the  RepubUc  could  not  now  think  it  any  longei 
necessary  to  continue  the  oflice  of  nautodicae  mere- 
ly on  account  of  the  iinai  (cviag,  these  latter  were 
likewise  transfeiTed  to  the  thesmothetae,  and  the 
oflice  of  the  nautodicae  was  abolished.  "The  whole 
period  during  which  nautodicae  existed  at  Athens 
would  thus  comprehend  the  time  fi-om  the  legisla- 
tion of  Cleisthenes,  or  soon  after,  to  Phihp  of  Jlace- 
donia.  One  difficulty,  however,  yet  remains,  for 
nautodica;  are  mentioned  by  Lucian"  in  a  dialogue 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  56.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  li.,  33.)— 3.  (Har- 
pocrat. — Suidas. — Lex.  Rhet.,  s.  v.  ^avro&lKai.) — 4.  (Hesvch. 
s.  V.)— 5.  (Do  Pocun.  Publ.,  p.  189,  Eremi.)— 6.  (Meier,  Att 
Proc,  p.  28.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Pencl.,  37.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p. 
64.  &c.)—9.  (Att.  Proc,  p.  85,  ic.)— 10.  (p.  940.)— 11.  (n.,  p. 
203,  cd.  Dip.) 
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which  the  author  represents  as  having  taken  place 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other 
places,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must 
suppose  that  the  nautodicae  were,  after  their  aboli- 
tion, restored  for  a  time,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  other  evidence.' 

NEBRIS,  a  Fawn's  Skin  (from  ve6po;,  a  fawn  : 
tid.  Maie),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
js  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterward 
attributed  to  Bacchus,"  and,  consequently,  assumed 
by  his  votaries  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies 
which  they  observed  in  honour  of  him.^  ( Vid.  Di- 
osiTsiA,  p.  363,  365.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Vases*  shows  a  priestess 
of  Bacchus  in  the  attitude  of  offering  tf  nebris  to 
him  or  to  one  of  his  ministers.  The  works  of  ancient 


art  often  show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  fe- 
male bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.  It 
was  commonly  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ffigis  or  goatskin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over 
the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.'  In  the 
Dionysiac  processions,  the  fawn's  skin  worn  by  the 
god,  besides  its  natural  spots,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  was  enriched  with  gems.* 

♦NEBRI'TES  {veSpiTTi;),  a  precious  stone,  men- 
tioned in  the  Orphic  poem.    De  Laet  supposes  it 
either  an  agate  or  a  jasper.' 
NEFASTI  DIES.     {Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
NEGATI'VA,    NEGATO'RIA    ACTIO.      {Vid. 

CoNFESSORIA  AcTIO.) 

NEGOTIO'RUM  GESTO'RUM  A'CTIO.  This 
was  an  action  which  a  man  might  have  against 
another  who  had  managed  his  affairs  for  him  in  his 
absence,  without  being  commissioned  to  do  so  {sine 
mandato).  The  action  was  not  founded  either  on 
contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for  convenience' 
sake  {utililatis  causa).  The  person  whose  business 
was  transacted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 
transacted  the  business,  might  severally  have  an 
action  against  one  another  in  respect  of  that  which 
"ez  bona  fide  alierum  alteri  pr(sstare  o-portet.^^     The 


1.  (Compare  Bockh,  Pabl.  Econ.,  i.,  ^  9. — Baumstark,  "De 
Curatoribus"  Emporii  et  Nautodicis  apud  Athenienses,"  p.  65- 
78.)— 2.  (Eurip.,  Bacch.,  99,  125,  157,  790,  ed.  Matth.— Aris- 
toph.,  Ranie,  1209.— Dionys.  Perieff.,  702,  946.— Rufas  Festus 
Ayienns,  1129.)— 3.  (Seneca,  (Edip.,  ii.,  436.— Brunck,  Anal., 
i.,  483.)— 4.  (i.,  37.)— 5.  fOvid,  Met.,  vi.,  593.)— 6.  (Claud.,  Do 
iv.  cons.  Honor.,  605.)— 7    ;Orplieus,  De  Lapid.,  742.) 


NEMEAN  GAMES. 

action  of  the  self-constituted  agent  was  sometimes 
called  contraria,  by  analogy  to  sunilar  actions  in 
other  cases.  He  was  bound  to  make  good  any  loss 
that  was  incurred  during  his  administration  by 
dolus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  instances  even  loss 
that  had  been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he'  had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly 
incurred,  and  in  some  cases  even  if  the  result  was 
unfortunate  to  the  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  for 
medical  attendance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slave 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care :  but  various  dif- 
ficuJties  might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these,'  and  the  rule  must  be  qualified  by  the 
condition  of  the  thing  undertaken  being  a  thing 
profitable  (to  the  owner)  to  be  undertaken,  though 
the  result  might  he  unprofitable." 

NEKRODEIPNON.     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  458.) 
NEKROTHAPTAI.     {Vid.  Funds,  p.  459.) 
NEKUSIA.    {Vid.  Frans,  p.  458.) 
NEMEAN  GAMES  {vi/iea,  vsfiela,  or  ve/iala),  one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonae  in  Ar- 
golis.    The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin 
are  related  in  the  argumenta  of  the  scholiasts  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias"  and  Apollodorus.'    All  these  legends, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  after- 
ward caUed  Archemorus.    When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsip- 
yle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the 
priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.    While  she  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left 
the  child  behind,  lying  in  a  meadow,  which,  during 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.    When  the 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  the  accident,  they  slew 
the  dragon,  and  instituted  funeral  games  (ayuv  iiti- 
-ttifiof),  to  be  held  every  third  year  {Tpu-ripiKo;). 
Other  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  NO' 
mean  games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Ne- 
mean  Hon ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introduced  the  alteration  by  which  they 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus. 
That  Zeus  was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the 
games  were  afterward  celebrated,  is  stated  by  Pin- 
dar.''   The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  them;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
{djifioTiKov   irTirjdog   (jvvsdpafie).     The  games   took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleonae  and  PUius.*    The 
various  games,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
Apollodorus,'  were  horse-racing,  running  in  armour 
in  the  stadium,'  wrestUng,  chariot-racing  and  dis- 
cus, boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting  with 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests.' 
The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the 'agon  very 
imperfectly  as  miriKo^  and  yv/iviKoc.    The  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  afterward  a  chaplet  of  green  parsley. 
Wlien  this  alteration  was  introduced  is  not  certain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  of 
Pindar,'"  who  calls  the  parsley  {aeXivov)  the  fforava 
PuEovTOf,  that  the  new  prize  was  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Hetaeles.    The  presidency  at 
these  games,  and  the  management  of  them,  belong- 
ed at  different  times  to  CleonsB,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  some- 
times called  ayuv  KleuvatOQ.     The  judges  who 
awarded  the  priz.es  were  di-essed  in  black  robes, 


1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.,  5,  s.  10.)— 2.  (Dig:.  44,  tit.  7,  s.  5.— Dig.  3,  tit. 
5,  De  Negotiis  Gestis.)  —  3.  (ii.,  15,  t)  2,  &c.)  —  4.  (iii.,  6,  \  4.) 

—  S.  (Nem.,  ia.,  114.)— 6.  (Strabo,  viii.,  6,  p.  210,  ed.  Tauchn.) 

—  7.  (1.  c.)— S.  (Pans.,  ii.,  15,  Ij  2.)  —9.  (Pans.,  viii.,  50,  4  3  -  - 
Pint.,  Philop.,  11.)— 10.  (Nem.,  ri.,  71.) 
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NEXUM 


and  an  irMance  of  their  justice,  when  the  Argives 
presided,  is  recorded  by  Pausanias.' 

Respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Nemean  games 
were  held,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar=  merely  states 
that  they  were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of 
Panemus,  though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a 
statement  which  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias' 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  others  which  were  held  in  sum- 
mer. It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration  of  the 
Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were  revived 
in  01.  53,  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius  dates  the 
first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  every  sec- 
ond Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon  after  the 
conunenceraent  of  every  fourth  Olympic  year  in  the 
suKuner.  This  has  been  shown  by  Bockh  in  an  es- 
say iiber  die  Zeitmrhaltnisse  der  Demosth.  Rede  gegen 
Midias,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad., 
1818, 1819.— Histor.  Philol.  Klasse,  p.  92,  &c.— Com- 
pare Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol.,  ii.,  p.  606,  &c. 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  became 
customary  in  Argolis  to  reckon  according  to  Ne- 
meads. 

In  208  B.C.,  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Argives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
games,*  and  Quinctius  Flaminius  proclaimed  at  the 
Nemea  the  freedom  of  the  Argives.'    The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  the  horse-racing  of  boys  at  the 
Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.     But  after 
this  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long- 
er celebrated,  as  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by 
anv  of  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  period.^ 
NE'NIA.     (Vii.  FuNHs,  p.  459.) 
NEO'COROI.     (Fid.  ^DiTui.) 
NEODAMO'DEIS.    (Fid.CiviTAs,GEEEK,p.  260; 
HsLOTES,  p.  492.) 

IVFO'RIA,  WEOSOFKOI.  {Vid.  Navalia.) 
♦NEPENTHES  (v^ireveeg).  Among  the  many 
conjectures  which  have  been  started  concerning  the 
Nepenthes,  that  one  appears  very  plausible  which 
supposes  it  to  have  been  Opium,  or  the  juice  of  the 
Pavaver  somniferum.'' 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  known.'  The  day 
on  which  it  was  held  was  probably  the  23d  cf  July. 
In  the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept. 
ludi  el  fcrice,  or  Nept.  ludi,  from  which  we  see  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Respect- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts  of  branch- 
es and  foliage  (wmbra^),  in  which  they  probably  feast- 
ed, drank,  and  amused  themselves.'" 

♦NE'RION  (vijpiov)  the  Nerium  oleander,  or  Rose- 
bay.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  miipoSu<>>vri.  Sib- 
thorp  says  it  is  very  common  throughout  Greece, 
and  that  it  marks  the  torrent-bed  and  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  flowers  are  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaves  boiled,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered,  are 
employed  as  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  in  oil, 
they  serve  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatic  pains.  In 
Cyprus  it  retains  the  ancient  name  of  fiodoiuijn'jj, 
and  the  Cypriotes  adorn  their  churches  with  the 
(lowers  on  feast-days." 

♦NERI'TES  (vniiiTTii).  According  to  Rondelet 
md  Gesner,  the  vjipirrj^  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  of 


1.  (viii.,  40,  ti  3.)— 2.  (Argum.  nd  Nein.)— 3  (ii.,  15,  I)  2.)— 4. 
(Liv.,  Mvii.,  30,  <tc.  — Polyb.,  x  ,  28.)  — 5.  (l-iv.,  xxxiT.,41.— 
Polyb.jX..  26.) — 6.  (Vid.  Villoisuu,  Ilistoiro  do  I'Acotl.  des  In- 
script.  6t  Boll.  Lett.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  29,  &c. — ScliOmann,  "  Plu- 
tarch! Agis  et  Cleomenes,"  &c.,  )  10.) — 7.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv.,  220. 
— Theophiast,  IT.  P.,  ix.,  15.)  —8.  (Varrn,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p. 
56,  Bipont.)— 9.  (Fcstus,  .s.  v.  UmbriD.)— 10.  (Ilorat.,  Carm.,  iii., 
28, 1,  &c.— TcrtuU.,  Do  Spoct.,  6.)— 11.  (DioBCot ,  iv.,  82.— Wal- 
polo's  M.moirs,  &c.,  vol  i,p  E39.) 
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Concha,  whereas  that  of  jElian  is  a  species  of  Cock- 
lea  ;  the  C.  Nerite,  as  Adams  thinks,  of  Linnaus. 
It  is  called  the  Sea-snail.' 

NEXI.    (Vid.  Nexum.) 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  "  omne  guod 
per  lihram  et  as  geritur,  in  quo  sint  ma7icipi."  Mu- 
cius  Scasvola  has  a  different  definition :  "  qua  per 
as  et  lihram  fiant  ut  obligentur,  prater quam  qua  man 
c.ipio  dentur."  Varro,=  who  has  preserved  both 
these  definitions,  prefers  the  latter,  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  etymology  of  the  word :  "  juod 
ohligatur  per  libram,  neque  suum  sit,  inde  Nexum  did' 
tur."  As  an  illustration,  he  adds :  "  Liber  qui  suas 
operas  in  servitutcm  pro  pecunia  quam  debeat  dat,  dum 
soheret,  nexus  vacatur,  ut  ab  are  obaratus."  The 
difference'  in  these  definitions  arises  solely  from  the 
different  aspect  under  which  the  nexum  is  viewed. 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  con- 
sequently, viewed  as  to  its  formal  part,  nexum  com- 
prehended mancipium.  The  testamenti  factio  was 
also  included  under  nexum.  Viewed  as  to  its  ob- 
ject and  legal  effect,  nexum  was  either  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  or  the  transfer  of  a 
thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  accordingly,  in 
one  sense,  nexum  included  mancipium,  as  explained 
in  Mancipium  ;  in  another  sense,  mancipiutn  and 
nexum  are  opposed  in  the  same  way  in  which  sale 
and  mortgage  or  pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal 
part  of  both  transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer 
per  aes  et  libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent 
with  the  definitions  of  the  jurists  and  the  uses  of 
these  two  words. 

The  person  who  became  nexus  by  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  or  nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also  ia 
used)  was  said  nexum  inire.?  The  phrases  nexi 
datio,  nexi  liberatio,  respectively  express  the  con- 
tracting and  the  release  from  the  obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  {pecunia  certa  credita*)  was  very  strict  A 
curious  passage  of  Gellius*  gives  us  the  aicient 
mode  of  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as.  fixed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the 
debt,  or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio  (rid.  Manus  Injectio), 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
{addictus)  by  the  sentence  of  the  prajtor.  The 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days  in 
chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed  the 
debtor  on  three  nundinae,  and  proclaimed  the  amount 
of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the  prisoner  by 
paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might  sell  him  as  a 
slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there  were  several 
creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  allowed  them  to  cut 
the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take  their  share  of  his 
body  in  proportion  to  their  debt.  Gellius  says  th-it 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  creditor  ever  having 
adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satisfying  his  debt. 
But  the  creditor  might  treat  the  debtor,  who  was 
addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel  him  to  work  out 
his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was  often  very  severe. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  passage  GeUius  does 
not  speak  of  nexi,  but  only  of  addicti ;  which  is 
sometimes  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  identity  o' 
nexus  and  addictus,  but  it  proves  no  such  identity. 
If  a  nexus  is  what  he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  could  not  apply;  for 
when  a  man  had  once  become  nexus  with  respect 
to  one  creditor,  he  could  not  become  nexus  to  an- 
other ;  and  if  he  became  nexus  to  several  at  once, 
in  this  case  the  creditors  must  abide  by.  their  con- 
tract in  taking  a  joint  security.  This  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  debtor 
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being  assigmed  over  by  a  judicial  sentence  to  sev- 
eia.  creditors,  and  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
their  conflicting  claims.  The  distinction  between 
a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata  is  obvious  enough, 
though  some  vnriters  have  missed  it. 

The  precise  condition  of  a  nexus  has,  however, 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if 
we  consider  that  the  effect  of  being  nexus  and  ad- 
dictus was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  nexum  was  effected  per  ses  et  libram,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
an  object  of  sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be 
a  thing  or  a  person.  A  free  man  could  not  prop- 
erly be  the  object  of  a  sale,  but  it  requires  only  a 
shght  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  to  perceive 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  a  fiction. 
As  in  the  case  of  manumission  per  vindictam  there 
was  a  fiction  that  the  slave  was  free,  so  there 
might  here  be  a  fiction  that  the  freeman  was  a 
slave.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 
solution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  coemtio  of  a  fe- 
male, who  was  sui  juris,  which,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 
quite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of  a  freeman  with 
his  consent.  The  notion  of  a  freeman  giving  him- 
self into  the  power  of  another,  so  far  from  being 
foreign  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  as  some  wri- 
ters have  asserted,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  adrogation. 
The  nexum,  then,  being  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  the 
nexus  was  in  a  servile  condition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nexum,  and  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  an  addictio  to  give  effect  to  the  nex- 
um is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexum. 
According  to  this  view,  a  nexus,  as  soon  as  the 
contract  of  nexum  was  made,  was  in  the  condition 
of  an  addictus,  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 
But  it  has  been  urged  that  "  one  cannot  discover 
any  reason  for  this  self-pledging  {nexum),  since  every 
insolvent,  even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must 
become  his  creditor's  slave  (addictus),  and  how  can 
we  understand  that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was 
such  an  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians,'  if  the 
addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  obtained 
when  there  was  no  nexum ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  did  remain  V  The  advantage  consists 
precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  cchi tract  which 
cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person  without  the 
forms  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  contract  which  at 
once  gives  a  man  a  power  over  his  debtor  without 
any  application  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  the  nexum,  in  this  its  special  sense, 
while  the  addictio  still  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  supposed  case  of  a  landlord's  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  rent  by  distress  being  abolished, 
wliile  his  other  remedies  under  the  contract  for  let- 
ting and  hiring  remained. 

It  is  remarlicd  by  Gottling,=  that  "  the  compari- 
son of  the  adrogatio  and  the  adoptio  gives  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view, 
who  rejects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  him- 
self. In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who 
is  sui  juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such 
person  could  effect  of  himself;  but  in  the  case  of 
adoption,  a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
the  hving  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case 
of  coemtio,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation  ;  she,  however, 
i»  not  herself  auctor,  but  her  guardian  is  auctor." 
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There  may  be  some  weight  in  this  observation,  the 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  this  :  there  was  man 
cipatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  manci- 
patio in  the  case  of  adrogation,  where  the  adopted 
person  wa?  not  in  the  power  of  another.  The  tacit 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be,  that  if  in  one  case 
there  was  no  mancipatio,  and  yet  a  person  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  another  with  his  own 
consent,  there  could  be  no  mancipatio  when  a  per- 
son consented  to  put  himself  into  a  servile  relation 
to  another ;  for  it  is  here  assumed  that  a  nexum 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  mancipatio  in  the 
case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was  in  the  power 
of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  that 
the  person  adopted  was  only  a  ffiiusfamilias  ;  and 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  person  who  was 
sui  juris,  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required 
other  forms  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ad- 
rogated  was  not  a  filiusfamilias.  (Vid.  Adoption.) 
A  nexum  effected  no  change  of  familia,  like  an 
adoption  or  adrogation  ;  and,  while  its  object  was 
different  from  that  of  both  of  these  ceremonies,  it  is 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  different  from  the  form 
of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Giittling'  explains  this  mat- 
ter  of  the  nexum  is  as  follows  :  "A  free  citizen  can 
come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he  cannot  pay  a 
loan  (as  confessum)  out  of  his  own  means.  What 
in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security  for,  that  to 
which  he  has  bound  himself,  is  called  nexum  (name- 
ly, aes) ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio,  nexi  libera- 
tio.  The  person  who  does  such  an  act  is  called 
nexum  (from  nexus  nexus)  iniens,  nexum  faciens ; 
but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the  above  sol- 
emn manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatus,  nexu  vinctus  : 
as  soon  as  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  failure,  has  been  addicted 
(addictus),  and  given  in  mancipium  by  the  magis 
trate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se  nexum 
dedit :"  a  more  confused  account  of  the  thing,  or 
one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  lex  Poetilia  (B.C.  326)  alleviated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand  its 
provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free,  or  made  them 
soluti,'  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  there 
should  be  no  nexum  (cautumque  in  fosterum  ne  nec- 
terentur),  and  that  no  debtor  should,  for  the  future, 
be  put  in  chains.  Addictio,  however,  still  contin- 
ued in  force  after  the  lex  Poetilia,  as  we  see  in  sev- 
eral instances.'  It  appears  from  the  lex  Galliae 
Gisalpinae,*  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there 
was  only  a  possessio  bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of 
pecunia  certa  credita  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  introduced 
the  bonorum  cessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  addictio. 
(Vid.  BoNOEOM  Cessio.) 

Neither  the  addictus  nor  the  nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another  legal 
act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  nexi  liheratio  which 
was  di,ne  per  aes  et  libram.  It  also  appears,  from 
a  passage  in  Livy,°  that  a  certain  person,  who  was 
judicatus  pecuniae,  and  is  not  described  as  nexus, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  per  aes  et  libram. 
In  the  time  of  Gaius,  an  imaginary  form  of  payment 
per  aes  et  libram  was  retained  in  cases  where  the 
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obligation  was  contracted  eitlier  per  aes  et  libram,  or 
was  due  ex  judicati  causa.'  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  reason  why  this  ceremony  should  have  been 
used  in  the  case  of  an  addictus  who  wished  to  be 
restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the  addictio  was  by 
implication  only  to  have  an  effect  till  the  debt  was 
paid.  It  might  be  contended  that  such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  nexum  also  ;  but  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  the  praetor  and  a 
solemn  act  like  that  of  the  nexum,  which  was  in 
form  a  transfer  of  ownership.  The  addictus  was 
protected  against  injuria  from  his  master,"  and  it  is 
said  that  he  retained  his  name  and  tribe ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  he  retained 
his  tribe,  since  he  had  sustained  infamia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  the  addictus,  it 
seems,  returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr's  opinion  that  the  nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  debtor  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  An  ansvper  to  this  is  con- 
tained in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
an  addictio  to  make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the 
use  of  a  nexum  when  a  man  might  become  addic- 
tus, even  when  there  was  no  nexum  1  The  only 
intelligible  solution  of  all  these  difficulties  is,  that  a 
nexum  had  an  immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  nexum 
and  an  addictio,  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy,'  where  the  son  is 
said  to  have  been  nexus  for  his  father's  debt  {cum 
se  nexum  dedisset),  it  may  be  that  the  father  bound 
his  son  only,  which  he  could  certainly  do  just  in  the 
same  way  as  he  could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son 
was  not  in  his  father's  power,  he  could  still  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  father.  The  expression  in 
Livy  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther. 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, as  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor  in 
pieces,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Tay- 
lor, in  his  essay  {Comment,  ad  L.  Decemviralem  de 
Inope  Debitore  in  partis  dissecanAo),  attempts  to  prove 
that  Gellius  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  "partis  secanto :  si 
plus  minusve  secuerint  se  fraude  esto,"  mean  that 
the  several  creditors  are  entitled  to  have  the  "  par- 
tis," that  is,  the  "  operte"  of  the  addictus,  divided  or 
distributed  among  them  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms  :  "  Communis  sit 
servus  eorum,  qui  guidem  aifuerint ;  et  sine  fraude 
esto,  si  ceteri  toties  procitati  suas  quoque  partis  in 
debitore  non  vindicaverint."  But  the  arguments  of 
Taylor  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  conjec- 
ture that  the  "  partis"  are  the  shares  of  the  credi- 
tors arising  from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  un- 
supported by  any  proof  This  monstrous  enact- 
ment, if  we  take  it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions 
of  humanity,  but  it  has  been  well  observed  that  it 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
d.;i  Roman  law ;  and  the  fact  of  an  actual  division 
of  a  debtor's  body  not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof 
against,  and  hardly  furnishes  a  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no 
prisons  for  debtors.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor's 
jailer,  and  we  know  that  m  the  oldest  time  he  was 
often  a  cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several 
creditors  who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he 
might  be  kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  the  rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over  ;  but  after 
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that  time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  there  was  no  possible  mode  of  settling 
their  conflicting  claims  than  that  which  the  law  of 
the  Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  might 
adopt  if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  could  never  be 
carried  into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legislators 
must  have  well  known,  and  thus,  while  its  terms 
fully  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  prac- 
tice it  may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the 
debtor.  (Vid.  the  remarks  of  Gellius  on  this  pan 
of  the  law.')  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  because 
we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
nexum  and  addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  es- 
say of  Savigny,  Ueber  das  altromische  Schuldrecht, 
Berlin,  1834,  and  is  only  generally  acquainted  with 
it  from  other  works.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a  ref- 
erence to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject.  The 
note  of  Walter"  appears  to  contain  the  true  state- 
ment as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata ;  but  he  rejects  the  notion 
of  a  man  selling  or  pledging  himself. 
NIMBUS  VI'TREUS.  (Vid.  Nix.) 
*NITRUM  {vcrpov).  "  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Latin  Nitrum 
and  the  Greek  virpov  was  a  very  different  substance 
from  the  modern  nitrate  of  potass  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature.  Geoffrey,  indeed, 
looked  upon  it  as  having  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  salt  of  tartar  or  potash ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  a  native  composition  of  soda. 
It  appears  from  Martial  and  Serapion  that  it  was 
nearly  allied  to  common  salt,  which  v/e  know  to  be 
a  compound  of  soda.  From  the  circumstance  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  an  efferves- 
cence  was  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it,  we 
may  also  determine,  with  some  confidence,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  il 
was  a  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Coray,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  matter.  Dr 
Kidd,  however,  maintains  that,  though  the  termb 
natron  and  nitrum  are  commonly  applicable  to  the 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  they  were  sometimes  ap- 
plied likewise  to  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac.  He 
thinks  that  Pliny,  in  the  following  sentence,  ap- 
plies it  to  the  latter  :  '  Calce  aspersum  reddit  odorem 
vehementem.^  The  vcrpov  is  called  j^^aAiffrparov  by 
Plato,  from  Chalistra,  a  lute  in  Macedonia.'" 

NIX  {xt"^).  Snow,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  ai.d 
Romans  in  various  ways  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  meals  in  warm  noE'her.  The  great  antiquity 
of  the  practice  is  shown  by  Athenaus.*  They  drank 
water  cooled  by  the  admixture  of  snow.^  Also, 
when  the  wine  was  mixed  in  the  vase  (vid.  Crater), 
snow  was  poured  into  it  instead  of  water,  so  as  to 
cool  and  to  dilute  it  at  the  same  time.'  Fragments 
of  ice  were  put  into  the  cups  of  wine  with  the  same 
view.'  Another  method  of  applying  the  snow  was 
by  passing  wine  through  a  strainer  or  colander  filled 
with  snow  ;  by  this  process  the  wine  was  also  ren- 
dered clear.'  The  "  nimbus  vitreus,"  mentioned 
by  Martial,'  seems  to  have  been  a  glass  colander, 
which  was  filled  with  snow  so  as  to  look  like  a  cloud, 
and  from  which  the  wine,  after  passing  through  the 
snow,  descended  in  a  shower.    Moreover,  we  learn 

1.  (XX.,  1.)— 2.  (Gesch.  des  RSra.  Rechts,  p.  642,  d.  6.)  —1 
(Adams,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  113.— Id.,  An. 
pend.,  s  V.)— 4.  (iii.,  97-99.)— 5.  (Mart.,  xii.,  17.— Id.,  xiv.,  IIT 
-Cell.,  Ill,  5.)— 6.  (Mart.,  y.,  66.  — Plin.,  Epist.,  i.,  15.)— T. 
(Athen.,  liii.,  43.— Seneca,  Epist.,  79.— Id.,  Qu.  Nat.,  iv.,  13  — 
Pacatus,  Theodos.  Pan.,  14.)— 8.  (Mart.,  ix.,  23  ;  lir.,  103,  104 
—Seneca,  Do  Div.  ProT.,  3.)— 9.  (liv.,  112.) 
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that  the  water  which  was  poured  upon  the  hands  of 
the  guests  before  a  splendid  dinner  was  sometimes 
cooled  with  snow.' 

In  consequence  of  this  abundant  use  of  snow  and 
ice,  they  became  articles  of  traffic."  They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  carts  and  wagons,  kept  in  ice- 
houses,' and  surrounded  with  chaff  and  shaggy 
blankets  to  prevent  them  from  melting,*  agreeably 
to  \he  practice  still  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.    {Vid.  Psyleter.) 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  parts  of  dress  :  I.  The  knot  used  in  tying 
on  the  scarf  (vid.  Chl.4mys)  or  other  article  consti- 
tuting the  Amictcs.  This  was  often  effected  by  the 
aid  of  a  brooch  {vid.  Fibula),  a  ring,  or  some  jewel,* 
but  frequently  in  the  method  shown  in  the  woodcut 
of  Diana  at  page  245.  II.  The  knot  of  hair  (Kopvfi- 
6oi,  xpuCvXa;),  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  adopted  by  both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long 
hair,  which  was  turned  upward  or  backward  for  the 
purpose  {crine  rursus  adducto  revocare  nodo^).  Exam- 
ples maybe  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  291,292,314, 
443.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Bulla. 

NOMEN  (GREEK)  (ovofia).  The  Greeks,  as  is 
well  known,  bore  only  one  name,'  and  it  was  one 
of  the  especial  rights  of  a  father  to  choose  the  names 
for  his  children,  and  to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.'  It 
was  customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  the  grandfather  on  his  father's  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus^  says,  "  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as 
is  just  {uamp  nai  S'maiov  iarc),  the  name  of  my  fa- 
ther.'"" What  custom  was  generally  followed  with 
regard  to  the  other  children  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes  on  to  say,  that 
he  called  his  second  son  after  the  name  of  his  wife's 
father,  the  third  after  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  the 
fourth  son  after  his  own  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side.  Mothers  seem  also  sometimes  to  have  as- 
sumed the  right  of  giving  the  names  to  their  chil- 
drein,"  and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described 
by  Aristophanes,'"  sometimes  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  the 
name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus  called  his  son  Nau- 
siphilus,  and  Callicrates  called  his  son  Callistratus.'" 
A  similar  method  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers,  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton,  are  called  Di- 
odotus  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases,  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from  the 
name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of  Phocos. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.'*  According  to  some 
accounts,  a  child  received  its  name  as  early  as  the 
seventh,  or  even  fifth  day  after  its  birth.  ( Vid.  Am- 
PHiDROMiA.)  The  tenth  day,  called  Ssudrri,  however, 
was  a  festive  day,  and  friends  and  relatives  were 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast, 
whence  the  expressions  SeKarriv  -^veiv  and  SeKdTtjv 
ii!Tig,v.  If  in  a  court  of  justice  proofs  could  be  ad- 
duced that  a  father  had  held  the  SeKarri,  it  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  had  recognised  the  chUd  as 
hie  own." 


1  (Petron.,  Sat.,  31.)— 2.  (Euthydes  ap.  Athen.,  1.  c— Plin., 
n.  N.,  xix.,  4,  19.)— 3.  (Seneca,  1.  c.)  —  4.  (Plutarcli,  Sympos., 
Ti.,  e.)-5.  (Virj.,  ^n.,  i.,  320  ;  -vi.,  301  ;  xi.,  776.— Claud.,  De 
Rapt.  Pros,,  ii.,  40.)— 6.  (Seneca,  CEdip.,  ii.  —  Virg.,  Mn.,  iv., 
138.— Hor.,  Epod.,  xi.,  28.)  — 7.  (Paus.,  vii.,  7,  M.)  —  8.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  BiEot.,  i.,  p.  1002-1006.— Id.,  c  Macart.,  p.  1075,  &c.) 
—9.  (ap.  Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  I.  c.)  —  10.  (Compare  Eustath. 
ad  n.,  v.,  546.)-ll.  (Eurip.,  Phcsn.,  58.)  —  12.  (Nub.,  60,  &c.) 
—13.  (Bilckh  ad  Pind.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  p.  265.)— 14.  (Aristoph.,  Av., 
922,  &c.)  — 15.  (Demosth.,  c.  Bteot.,  i.,  p.  1001,  <fec.  —  Id.,  c. 
BoBot.,  ii.,  p.  1017.— Isaeus,  De  Pyrrh.  tiered ,  p.  60.) 


The  fact  that  every  Greek  had  only  one  name 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumeral)le  vari- 
ety of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown  more 
taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising  them  than 
the  ancient  Greeks.  But,  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  confusion 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  in  reading  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain  whether  the 
same  name  in  different  passages  or  writers  belongs 
to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves were  aware  of  this,  and,  where  accuracy  was 
of  importance,  they  used  various  means  to  prevent 
mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added  the  name, of  the 
father  in  the  genitive  case,  as  'AXKiSiddric  b  KXetviov, 
nAcjorodvaf  o  Uavaaviov  :  sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  place  or  country  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  as  OovKvdidTis 
6  'Adrivato^,  ^Hpddoroc  'AXtKapvaaaev^,  Xap/iavTid?}^ 
Tlaiavcev^,  ALiiaiapxo(;  6  MeaGT/vco^,  &c. ;  sometimes 
they  added  an  epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  ei- 
ther the  occupation  or  profession  which  a  person 
followed,  or  indicating  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Instances  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any.  The  custom  of 
adding  the  father's  name  was  called  narpdBev  bvo- 
liu^eadai,.''- 

In  common  life  the  Greeks  had  yet  another  meauis 
of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the  frequent  use 
of  nicknames,  expressive  of  mental  or  bodily  pecu- 
liarities and  defects.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childhood  called  Baro/lof."  Aristophanes"  men- 
tions several  names  of  birds  which  were  used  as  nick- 
names ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.* 

NOMEN  (ROMAN).  In  the  earliest  history  of 
Rome  there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by 
only  one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  oth- 
ers, while  there  are  many,  also,  who  bear  two  names. 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne  by 
the  earliest  Romans ;  and  while  Varro,'  Appian,' 
and  others  stated  that  the  earliest  Romans  used 
only  to  have  one  name,  their  opponents  adduced  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  persons  had  two. 
This  question  will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more 
proper  light,  and  become  more  satisfactorily  settled, 
if  we  consider  separately  the  three  distinct  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  or- 
igin, and  it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Varro  and 
his  opponents  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their 
assertions  are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
tribes. 

The  Sabines,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names,'  one  indica- 
ting the  individual  as  such  {pranomen),  e.  g.,  Albus, 
Volesus,  Pompus,"  Talus,'  Caius,  Titus,  (Juintus, 
Appius,  &c.,  and  the  second  the  gens  to  which  tho 
individual  belonged,  which  terminated,  like  the  Ro- 
man nomina  gentUicia,  in  ius  or  eius,  e.  g.,  Tatius, 
Pompilius,  Claudius,  &c.  It  is,  moreover,  a  feature 
peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  that  a  person  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  a  praenomen  and  a  nomen  gentilicium,  had 
two  nomina  gentilicia,  one  indicating  the  gens  ef 
his  father,  and  the  other  that  of  his  mother.  The 
latter  sometimes  preceded  and  sometimes  followed 
the  former.  This  custom  is  clear  from  Livy,'"  who 
mentions  a  Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla 
Minia,  who  was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name 
of  Cerrinius  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of 
these  parents  was  called  Minius  Cerrinius.  Another 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augur  Attius  Na 


1.  (Paus.,  nil.,  7,  «  4.— Xen.,  (Boon.,  7,  ^  3.)— 2.  (.Sschin., 
c.  Timarcli.,  p.  139,  142.  —  Demostli.,  De  Coron.,  p.  288.)— 3. 
(At.,  1291,  &c.)— 4.  (vi.,  p.  242.— Compare  Beclier,  Charikles, 
:.,  p.  23,  &c.)  —  5.  (ap.  Val.  Max.,  Epitome  de  Nominum  Ratio- 
ne.)  — 6.  (Rom.  Hist.,  Prief.,  13.)— 7.  (Val.  Max.,  De  Nominmn 
Ratione.)— 8.  (Val.  Max.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 10.  (xjril . 
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vius,  where,  according  to  Dionysius,^  Attius  is  the 
ho/ia  avyyei-eTLKov.  Dionysius,  however,  must  be 
mistaken  in  making  Navius  an  ovofia  npoariyopiKov, 
if  he  meant  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  prae- 
nomen,  which  the  name  Navius  never  was.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  both  Attius  and  Navius  are 
nomina  gentilicia.  A  third  instance  seems  to  be 
Minatius  Magius,"  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This 
practice  must  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Sabines,  for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names 
of  a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the 
termination  ins,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asi- 
nius,'  Statins  Gellius,*  Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more 
complete  list  of  such  Sabine  names  is  given  by  Got- 
tling,'  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore  the  two  nomi- 
na gentilicia  of  his  father  and  mother  only  as  long 
as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his  marriage  he 
only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  his  father, 
and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took  that  of  his 
wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sabines  at 
all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real  praenomen,  or 
a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a  praenomen,  and 
the  second  a  real  nomen  gentilicium,  derived  from 
the  gens  of  the  father.  The  Sabine  women  bore, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  PacuUa  Minia,  like- 
wise two  names,  e.  g.,  Vestia  Oppia,  Faucula  Clu- 
via,'  but  whether,  in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ia, 
they  are  nomina  gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as 
Gottling  thinks,  is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the 
woman's  father,  and  the  other  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band, cannot  be  decided.  Many  Sabines  appear  also 
to  have  had  a  cognomen  besides  their  praenomen 
und  nomen  gentilicium  ;  but,  wherever  this  occurs, 
the  praenomen  is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.,  Herennius 
Bassus,'  Calavius  Perolla,*  Vettius  Cato,'  Insteius 
Cato,  Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus.'"  Such  a  cog- 
nomen must,  as  among  the  Romans,  have  distin- 
guished the  several  familiae  contained  in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro,"  Romulus,  Remus,  Faustulus,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  aborigi- 
nes (Latins),  Latinus,  Ascanius,  Capetus,  Capys, 
Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and  others.  When, 
therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say  that  the  earliest 
Romans  had  only  one  name,  they  were  probably 
thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  occur,  indeed,  even 
at  an  early  period,  Latins  with  two  names,  ^uch  as 
Geminus  Metius,  Metius  Suffetius,  Vitruvius  Vac- 
cus,  Tumus  Herdonius,  &c. ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  be  either  two  nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen 
gentilicium  and  the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Lat- 
ins do  not  appear  to  have  had  genuine  praenomina, 
such  as  occur  among  the  Sabines,  and  afterward 
among  the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
apparently  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro  ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  such  names  ter- 
minating in  no,  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  praeno- 
men. Midler,"  and  Gottling,"  who  follows  him,  are 
of  opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  no.  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebnhr,'*  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the  Sabine  and  Ro- 
man ius,  and  that,  accordingly,  such  names  as  Por- 
senna, Spurinna,  Caicina,  Perperna,  Vibenna,  Er- 
genna,  Mastarna,  &c,,  are  real  nomina  gentilicia. 


1.  (iii.,  p.  403.)— 2.  (Veil.  Patcrc,  ii.,  16.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Civ.,  i.,  40.)— 4.  (Liv.,  ix.,  44.)— 5.  (Gesch.  der  Riim.  Staatsv  , 
p.  B,  note  3.)  —  6.  (I.iv.,  xxvi.,  33.)— 7.  (Liy.,  ixiii.,  43.)— 8. 
(LiY.,  iiiiii.,  e.)— 9.  (Appian,  Dcll.  Civ.,  i.,  40.)  — 10.  (VeU 
Paterc,  ii.,  16.)— 11.  (np.  VaL  Max.,  1.  o.)-.12.  (Etmsk,, ).,  p. 
413,  &c.)— 13.  (1.  c,  p.  31.;  — H  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  3«1,  notii 
M2,  andp.  500,  note  1107.) 
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From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tribei, 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  Romans  became  united 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom  of 
the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins.'  Ori- 
ginally every  Roman  citizen  belonged  to  a  gens,  and 
derived  his  name  {nomen  or  nomen  gentilicium)  from 
his  gens.  The  nomen  gentilicium  generally  termi- 
nated in  ius,  or  with  a  preceding  e,  in  eius,  which  in 
later  times  was  often  changed  into  {bus,  as  Annius, 
Anneius  and  Annaeus ;  Appuleius  and  Appulaeus. 
Nomina  gentilicia  terminating  in  ilius  or  elius,  some- 
times change  their  termination  into  the  diminutive 
illus  and  ellus,  as  Opillus,  Hostillus,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  OpUius,  Hostilius,  (Juintilius,  and 
Ofelius.'  Besides  this  nomen  gentilicium,  every 
Roman  had  a  name,  called  praenomen,  which  prece- 
ded the  nomen  gentilicium,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  him  as  an  individual,  e.  g.,  Cains,  Lucius,  Marcus, 
Cneius,  Sextus,  &;c.  In  early  times  this  name  was 
given  to  boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  puber- 
tas,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,'  when  they  receiv- 
ed the  toga  virilis.*  At  a  later  tune  it  was  custom- 
ary to  give  to  boys  a  praenomen  on  the  ninth  day 
after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the  eighth  day. 
This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the 
child,  whence  the  day  was  called  dies  lustricus,  dies 
nominum,  or  nominalia.'  The  praenomen  given  to  a 
boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father,  but  some- 
times that  of  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather. 
Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  like  M. 
Tullius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus  Tnllius,  Marci  filius, 
or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N.,  C.  P.,  that  is,  Caius 
Octavius,  Caii  filius,  Caii  nepos,  Caii  pronepos. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  praenomen  was  given 
without  any  reference  to  father  or  grandfather,  &c. 
There  existed,  according  to  Varro,  about  thirty  prae- 
nomina, while  nomina  gentilicia  were  innumerable. 
These  two  names,  a  praenomen  and  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, or  simply  nomen,  were  indispensable  to  a 
Roman,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  suflScient 
to  designate  him  ;  hence  the  numerous  instances  of 
Romans  being  designated  only  by  these  two  names, 
even  in  cases  where  a  third  or  fourth  name  was 
possessed  by  the  person.  Plebeians,  however,  in 
many  cases,  only  possessed  two  names,  as  C.  Ma- 
rias, Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pompeius,  &c.  The  praeno- 
men characterized  a  Roman  citizen  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  gave  him,  as  it  were,  his  caput  {vid.  Capct) 
at  the  time  when  he  received  it.  As  women  had 
not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they  only  bore  the  fem- 
inine form  of  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  Cornelia, 
Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia,  Porcia,  &c.  In  later 
times,  however,  we  find  that  women  also  sometimes 
had  a  praenomen,  which  they  received  when  they 
married,  and  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  the 
praenomen  of  their  husbands,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia, 
Publia.'  Caia  Caecilia,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius, 
if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.'  Allien  Macrobius'  states  that  girls  received 
their  name  (he  evidently  means  the  praenomen)  on 
the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he  alludes,  as  in  the 
case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on  the  ninth  day,  to 
an  innovation  of  later  times,  and  among  the  female 
praenomina  given  at  such  an  early  age,  we  may  reck- 
on Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Postuma,  &c.' 
Vestal  virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest 
hood  {caftio),  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas.  re- 
ceived, like  married  women,  a  praenomen,  e.  g.,  Caia 
Tarratia  or  Caia  SufTetia." 


1.  (Val.  Max.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Herat.,  Sat.,  ii.,2,  3,  et  passim.)- i 
(Gellms,  I.,  28.)  — 4.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Pubes.  —  ScKvola  ap.  Val. 
Max.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.  —  TertuU.,  De  Idolol,  6.) 
—6.  (Scsevola  ap.  Val.  Max.,  1.  c.)  —  7.  (Val.  Max,  '..  c.—'Vii. 
Cw.,ProMuKen..l2.)— 8.  (I.e.)— 0.  (Varro,  De  Ling. Lat.,Tiii, 
p.  141,  Bipont.— Suet.,  Jul.,  50.— J.  Capitol.,  Max.  et  Balb.,  i.\ 
—10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiiiv.,  11.) 
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Erery  Roman  citizen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  familia  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  member  of  such  a  familia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such  cog- 
nomina  were  derived  by  the  Uomans  from  a  varie- 
ty of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from  some 
remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person  who  was 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia.  Such  cog- 
nomina  are  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus,  Maximus, 
Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso,  Labeo,  Cae- 
0U3.  Cicero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus,  &c.  These 
names  were  in  most  cases  hereditary,  and  descend- 
ed to  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ;  in  some 
cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  given  for  special  reasons.  Many 
Romans  had  a  second  cognomen  (cognomen  secun- 
dum or  agnomen),  which  was  given  to  them  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  in  commemoration  of 
some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their  life,  e.  g., 
Africanus,  Asiaticus,  HispaUus,  Cretensis,  Macedo- 
nicus,  Numantianus,  &c.  Such  agnomina  were 
sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some- 
times by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  gen- 
eral, sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  comitia,  and 
sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the  person  him- 
self, as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  person  adopted  a  second  cogno- 
men which  was  derived  from  the  name  of  his  mother, 
as  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or  Saloninus,  who 
was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius  and  of  Salonia.' 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  follow- 
ed one  another  was  this  :  1.  prasnoraen  ;  2.  nomen 
gentilieium :  3.  cognomen  primum ;  4.  cognomen 
secundum  or  agnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
his  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verres  Ro- 
milia,^  C.  Claudius  Palatina,^  S6r.  Sulpicius  Lemo- 
nia.*  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a  nomen 
gentilieium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of  falsum.' 

It  must  have  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen ;  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  family.'  In  the  intercoarse  of 
common  life,  however,  and  especially  among  friends 
and  relatives,  it  was  customary  to  address  one  an- 
other only  by  the  praenomen  or  cognomen,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very 
seldom  that  persons  were  addressed  by  their  nomen 
gentilieium.  The  most  common  mode  of  stating 
the  name  of  a  person,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
was  not  the  object,  was  that  of  mentioning  the 
prsenomen  and  cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the 
nomen  gentilieium,  which  was  easily  understood. 
Thus  Cains  Juhus  Cassar  would,  during  the  better 
ages  of  the  Republic  and  in  familiar  address,  be 
called  Caius,  otherwise  Caius  Cassar,  or  even  Caius 
Julius,  but  never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only 
done  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and 
under  the  Empire,  as  in  Albius  TibuIIus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Menenius  Agrippa,  &c.  A  very  common 
mode  of  stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these 
latter  times  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog- 
nomen, provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  suffi- 
ciently known  oi  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
and  Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo,  Cato,  Caspio,  Cicero, 
Caesar,  Sulla,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  it  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 

i  's  .^'^f'^f'  »"•• '9--Hut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  24.)-  -2.  (Cic.  in  Verr., 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  11,  s.  I3.)-6.  (Jut.,  '  ,  127.) 


cient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  So  my,  e. 
g.,  Drusus  Claudius,  or  Silvanus  Plautius,  instead 
of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus.' 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogn». 
men,  although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  was 
sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  Rufaand  Pusilla  ;'  sometimes 
from  the  nomen  gentilieium  of  their  husbands,  as 
Junia  Claudilla,  Ennia  Naevia,'  Livia  Ocellina,*  and 
sometimes  from  the  cognomen  of  their  husbands,  as 
Caecilia  Metella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  civitas  frequent- 
ly adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained  the  dis- 
tinction, or  of  the  emperor  himself  After  the  time 
of  Caraealla  (A.D.  212),  when  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Empire  had  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
and  when  the  gentilician  relations  which  had  already 
gradually  fallen  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgotten, 
any  person  might  adopt  what  name  he  pleased, 
either  ancient  or  newly  invented,  and  even  change 
his  name  if  he  did  not  like  it ;'  and  henceforth  the 
ancient  Roman  names  disappear  from  the  history 
of  the  Empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  praenomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anas.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  uncle  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  called  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  ^milius 
Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  yEmilianus.  {Vid.  Adop- 
tion, Roman.)  There  were,  however,  two  gen- 
tes,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Flaminia, 
which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being  adopt- 
ed into  another  gens,  took  the  termination  inus 
instead  of  anus,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamininus,  in- 
stead of  Antonianus  and  Flaminianus.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was  re- 
tained, and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Servilius  Caepio  Brutus.'  This  was  only  done  in 
case  the  cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  and  it 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  termination. 
Thus  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulus  Mar- 
cellinus.'  If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the 
adoptive  father  might  choose  any  praenomen  at  his 
discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons 
from  each  other.  Thus,  when  Augustus  adopted 
the  two  sons  of  Agrinpa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the 
praenomen  Caius,  am'  to  the  other  the  praenomen 
Lucius.'  During  ilm  rarly  period  of  the  Empire,  it 
appears  to  have  somrtimes  occurred  that  a  person, 
when  adopted  inic  another  gens,  added  his  own 
nomen  gentilieium.  without  any  alteration,  to  that 
of  his  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  cases  of  C.  Plinius 
Caecilius  Secundus  and  L.  jElius  Aurelius  Commo- 
dus.'  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
curred in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 
enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he  re- 
ceived the  prajnomen  and  nomen  gentilieium  of  hia 
former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the  nama 


,  ;»'  f"-/v°"';'„"-'  ^^'  'I2-)-2.  (Horai.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  216.)- 
3.  Suet.,  Caligr.,  12.)_4.  (Suet.,  Galb.,  3.)-5.  (Cod.  9,  tit.  M.l 
6.  (Fckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  toI.  v.,  p.  59.)— 7.  (Eclchel,  Doctr 
IVuir  .,  vol.  v..  p.  59  and  p.  187.)— 8.  (Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  9fi.)— 0 
(Dion  Cass.,  Eicerpt.,  lib.  Iixii., ,;.  15.) 
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which  he  had  had  as  a  slave.  He  became  thus,  in 
some  measure,  the  gentilis  of  his  former  master,  in 
as  far  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which  a  freeborn 
gentilis  had.'  Instances  of  such  freedmen  are  Ti- 
tus Ampius  Menander,  a  freedman  of  T.  Ampius 
Balbus  ;'  L.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  ;=  M.  Tullius  Laurea  and  M.  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  freedmen  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  emancipator  sometimes  avoided 
giving  to  his  freedman  his  nomen  gentilicium,  for 
Dion  Cassius*  mentions  a  freedman  of  J.  Cassar 
whose  nomen  gentilicium  is  Licinius.  If  the  state 
emancipated  a  servus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  any  praenomen  and  no- 
men were  given  to  him,  or  he  took  these  names 
from  the  magistrate  who  performed  the  act  of 
emancipation  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  then 
received  a  cognomen  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
city,  as  Romanus  or  Romanensis.' 

N0MI2MAT0S  AIA$eOPAS  rPA$H  {vofita/ia- 
Toc  Sia^BopaQ  -/pa(^Tj)  is  the  name  of  the  public 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  lawful  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  per- 
son in  case  he  was  convicted  was  death.'  What 
action  might  be  brought  against  those  who  coined 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  Republic,  and 
how  such  persons  were  punished,  is  not  known.' 

NOMOPHYL'ACES  (No/zo^iiAaKEf).  This  name 
denotes  certain  magistrates  or  official  persons  of 
high  authority,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magistrates,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  it  being  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  duly  administered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  such  officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere, 
and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  on 
'egislation  appear  to  have  thought  that  such  a  body 
of  men  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social 
3ommunity.'  No  such  body  existed  at  Athens,  for 
(hey  must  have  had  a  power  too  great  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  democracy.  The  senate  of  500,  or  the 
a.eopagitic  council,  performed  in  some  measure 
the  office  of  law-guardians  ;'  but  the  only  persons 
designated  by  this  name  appear  to  have  been  infe- 
rior functionaries  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business 
!t  was  to  prevent  irregularities  and  disturbances  in 
the  public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has 
been  doubted  by  modetA  writers  :  some  think  they 
have  been  confounded  with  the  '^ca/ioBeTai.  An- 
other hypothesis  is,  that  the  office  was  never  intro- 
duced until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who, 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  anthority  of  lawgiver 
by  Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional 
duty  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vo/io(j)i?iaKec  ;s 
only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer  to 
Dinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Demetrius." 

NOMOS  {v6/io;).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law  ;  as  Euripides"  expresses  It,  to  h  xpovtd  jiaxpij) 
v6fu/wv  ael  (jivaei  te  itc<I>vi(6;.    In  the  heroic  ages. 


1.  (Cic,  Top.,  6.)— 2.  (Cic.  ad  Film.,  liii.,  70.)— 3.  (Cic.Pro 
Rose.  Am.,  2,  &c.) — 4.  (liv.,  21.) — 5,  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii., 
p.  124,  Ac,  Bipont.— Liv.,  iv.,  61.) — 6.  (Domosth.,  c.  Lopt.,  p. 
508.— Id.,  0.  Timoor.,  p.  765,  io.)— 7.  (Vid.  Petitus,  Leg.  Alt., 
p.  510.)— 8.  (SohOmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  130.— Plato, 
Log-.,  vi.,  p.  252.— Xon.,  OScon.,  ix.,  14.)— 9.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  vi., 
5,  sub  fin.- Andoc,  Do  Mysl.,  11.)— 10.  {Vid.  Schneider's  note 
to  Aristotle,  Pol.,  vi.,  5, 1)  10.— Wachsmuth,  i.,  1,  p.  200. — Meier, 
Att.  Proo.,  p.  68-73.)— II.  (Bacch.,  803.) 
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before  the  period  of  authentic  history  begins,  wa 
find  in  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  traces  of  a 
general  belief  among  the  Greeks  that  government 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.  As  even  the  su- 
preme  God  was  supposed  to  be  subject  to  a  higher 
power.  Fate  or  'kvayaii,  so  the  AtoT-pe^f  jSao/jl«i!{ 
was  bound  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of  jus 
tice,  dlxri,  vo/io;,  evvofiLTi}  Government,  though 
monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  nevertheless  Fim- 
ited,  km  jirirolg  ycpaai.'  The  monarchs  were  i/y^- 
Tope(  ijSs  fteSovTCC,  bound  to  consult  for  the  good  o( 
their  people,  and  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  thei) 
counsellors,  or  the  chief  men  of  the  state  {yepmrei, 
avanTc;,  &c.),  and  also  to  administer  justice,  SIko^, 
^s/iiaTaf,  eidiKia^.' 

These  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  necessa- 
rily vague.  The  regal  power,  though  hmlted  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  In  Hesiod  ;* 
and  Wachsmuth'  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  con- 
tains indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  law  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  govern- 
ment responsible,  ryv  (3aatXelav  fieTsarijaav  ei^  ^pp^ 
v-KEvdvvov.^ 

The  transition  from  customary  or  traditionarj 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  plact 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  cities 
{mvuKiiovTo),  and  form  compact  societies,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent  laws 
to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The  notion 
soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  for  the 
good  of  all  classes.  The  expression  to  xotvov,  for- 
merly apphed  to  nations!  leagues  and  confederacies,' 
came  to  denote  a  uniisd  l-ody  of  citizens,  and  equal 
laws  were  claimed  for  iJi.  From  this  body,  indeed, 
were  excluded  all  such  parsons  as  came  under  the 
definition  of  ncpiomoi,  provincials,'  or  serfe,  like  the 
Helots,  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It  was  only 
the  townsman  {iroXlnif)  and  the  freeman  who  could 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  emigrant 
{arifiTiToc  fiSTavadT^i),  though,  if  he  became  a  resi- 
dent (/utTojKof),  he  was,  upon  certain  conditions, 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  was  never 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was 
promulgated  by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  dehvered 
their  moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such 
was  the  />^Tpa  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Taren- 
tum.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  tr/toAia 
at  Athens.'  The  influence  exercised  by  these  men 
arose  in  a  great  measu.-e  from  the  belief  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired,  a  power  which  was  ascribed 
to  most  of  the  ancient  h.v.tQakers.  Thus  the  law.s 
of  Minos  were  said  to  be  u  revelation  from  Jupiter ;" 
Lycurgus  was  the  conCdatit  of  the  Delphic  god ; 
Zaleucus  of  Pallas."  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
use  of  v6/io(,  in  the  sense  of  larv,  was  derived  from 
the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in  verse, 
as  the  same  word  denotes  measure  or  tune.  But 
this  Is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  prin 


I.  (Horn.,  Oa.,  ivii.,  487.— Find.,  Pyth.,  ii.,  157.- Herod.,  iii., 
38.- Hos.,  Op.  et  D.,  274.)— S.  (Thucyd.,  1,  13.)-3.  (11.,  ii., 
660.— lb.,  xvi.,  542.— Od.,  xis.,  8.— lb.,  iv.,  689.)— 4.  (Op.  et  D, 
39,  258.)-5.  (Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  c.  18.)— 6.  (Paus.,  iv.,  5,  «  10.)— 
7.  (Herod.,  v.,  109.)-8.  (Heijd.,  vi.,  56.- Id.,  ix.,  11.)— 9. 
(jElian,  ii.,  39.— Arist.,  ProW.,  lix.,  28.— AtheuKus,  xiv.,  p.  619 
—Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  201,  208.)— 10.  (Pausan.,  m 
2,  i  4.)— 11.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  204.) 
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elples  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  only  to  music 
and  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  re- 
lations of  civil  society ;  and  both  meanings  may  well 
be  derived  from  ve/jciv  {distributre  suum  cuique). 

As  civilization  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
tinct ordinances,  and  afterward  publicly  exhibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.'  The 
first  written  laws  we  hear  of  are  those  of  Zaleucus." 
The  first  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
^taiwi,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  the 
vafioi.  of  Solon.^  From  the  origin  of  this  word,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  signified  ordained  or  stat- 
ute law,  Tfflcif  vo^of :  but  it  is  iiequei^tly  used  like 
i>i/i£f ,  in  the  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.* 
The  six  inferior  archons  were  called  ■dcafiodiTai, 
because  a  great  variety  of  causes  fell  under  their 
cognizance,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  code, 
those  who  declare  and  interpret  the  laws  may  be 
properly  said  to  make  them.' 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on 
any  other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men.°  Those  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden 
tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an 
axis,  called  ofonEf  and  /cipfieif.'  They  were  first 
hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterward  brought  down 
to  the  Prytaneum.'  Archives  were  estabUshed  for 
the  custody  of  Athenian  laws  in  the  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (iv  tu  /itirpui^),  with  a  public 
servant  (Sti/ioaiof)  to  take  care  of  them.'  Others 
were  hung  up  in  various  puWic  places,  so  that  any 
citizen  might  have  access  to  them,  to  read  or  take 
extracts.  For  instance,  laws  which  concerned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archon  were  hung  up  in  his  of- 
fice ;  those  which  concerned  the  senate  {0ov2,evTcKol 
vofioi)  in  their  council-room,  and  so  on.'°  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship  of 
Euclides,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon's  time ;  and  the  whole  code,  thus  revised,  was 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (tif  t^v  bto- 
av  aviypa-ijjav).  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an  un- 
written law  {ttypa^w  6e  v6fi(j}  raf  dp;(a(;  ^57  ;;(p^a6at 
jiT/di  Tzepl  ^6f)." 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
the  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi- 
cial. The  hehastic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
of  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative,  see  No- 
MOTHETEs),  WBrB  swom  TTfpj  fikv  i)v  vdfiot,  eial, 
Kara  rotif  vo/iov;  y)iri<jiLtladai,  nepl  6i  uv  jirj  sim,  yva- 
fiij  Ty  SiKaioTaTjj."  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
such  laws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  hyeiiiiv  ducaarri- 
piav  at  the  avaicpiatQ,  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
to  the  txlvo;,  and  produced  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 
to  the  Smamai  by  the  ypa/^/iaTev;;.  If  any  man  pro- 
duced before  the  judges  a  fictitious  law  {om  ovra 
vofiov),  he  was  punishable  with  death.'^ 


1.  (Lj'c,  c.  Leoc.,  165,  ed.  Steph.— Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  9,  J  2  — 
Plato,  Leg.,  v.,  p.  738.)  — 2.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  208.)  — 3 
(Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  p.  11,  ed.  Steph.)^.  (Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  134  :  3d 
778.  —  Od.,  xriii.,  296.)  —  5.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
17.)— 6.  (ThirlwaU,  i.,  p.  336.)— 7.  (Harpocrat.— Suidas,  s.  v.— 
Plut.,  Solon,  25.)— 8.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  t.  b  iciTuBsv  v6uos.  —  Pau- 
Ban.,  i.,18,  53.)  — 9.  (Demosth.,  B6  Fals.  Leg.,  381;  c.  Aris- 
log.,  799.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Anstoc,  627-643  ;  c.  Timoc,  706 
— Wachsm.,  I.,  i.,  p.  266.  —  Meier  and  Schomann,  Att.  Proc,  p. 
170,  M0.)-11.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  11-13,  ed.  Steph.)— 12.  (Meier 
«nd  SchOm,,  Att.  Proc,  p.  128.)— 13.  (Demosth.,  c.  Arist.,  807.) 


As  the  dwacrai  (chosen  as  explained  under  i)» 
KABTEs)  performed  the  functions  of  both  judge 
and  j  ury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  question, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  the 
discretion  which  in  practice  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  to 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attic  ora- 
tors, and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle,'  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  al 
ways  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the  Athenian 
courts.  He  reckons  the  vo/iot  among  the  urexvoi 
Tviareic,  and  advises  the  orator,  when  the  law  of  the 
country  is  against  him  {eav  kvavnog  y  6  yeypafifiivo^ 
Tip  7Tpuj/j.ari),  to  appeal  to  the  universal  law  of  jus- 
tice or  equity  (rai  koivu  vofiu  koL  rolg  krTULKEGiv,  uf 
SmaioripoL;).  For  (says  he)  if  the  written  law  is 
contrary  to  justice,  it  is  not  a  law,  oi  yap  wocel  ro 
ipyov  rov  vojiov.  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some- 
what different  from  our  own.  There  existed  at 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  our 
counsel  or  attorneys,  whose  business  or  profession 
it  was  to  expound  the  laws.  The  ofilce  of  the  tf- 
Tiyrirai  related  only  to  rehgious  observances.  ( Vid. 
ExEGETAi.)  According  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, every  citizen  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  and  to  inform  against 
and  prosecute  any  persons  who  transgressed  them. 
The  people,  either  on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly, 
were  the  ultimate  judges.' 

As  to  the  diiTerence  between  vojiog  and  fjjijuaiia, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomothetes. 

NOMOTH'ETES  (vo/ioeirtis),  legislator,  is  a  word 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who  cause? 
laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus  Pericles  and  Themis- 
tocles  are  called  vo/ioBirai,  movers  or  proposers  ol 
laws.^  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to 
those  eminent  rqen  whose  laws  have  been  celebra- 
ted for  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  destinies 
of  their  country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Dra- 
co at  Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri,  and  Charondas, 
whose  laws  were  distinguished  for  their  aitpiCcia,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal 
cidian  states.*  Many  other  men  have  been  hon 
oured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  improved 
the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having,  by  theii 
writings,  their  counsel,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius'  aweroi  nvcf  Kal  vo/io- 
dermoi.  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of  Argos,  Tha 
les  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chiion,  who  im- 
proved the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pythagoras,  ma\ 
be  reckoned  in  this  class."  B\it  the  name  of  vojxo- 
0iT7K  is  given  Kar'  i^oxijv  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus ; 
for  they  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but 
were  founders  of  constituticms  {■Ko'Atrctai),  which, 
though  from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  less 
in  force  so  long  as  Athens  and  Sparta  existed  as 
repubhcs. '  So  high  was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their 
social  poUty,  that,  although  many  important  re- 
forms were  efiected  at  various  periods,  he  stiE  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  the  lawgiver  (d  vofiodirrifX 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name! 
Wachsmuth"  remarks,  that  on  this  account,  when- 
ever a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may  suspect  that 


1.  (Hhet.,  1.,  15-)— 2.  (Ljcurg:.,  c.  Leoc,  148,  ed.  Steph.)— a 
(Lys.,  c  Nicom.,  186,  ed.  Steph.)  —  4.  (Anstot.,  Pol.,  ii.,  9,  I)  8. 
— Hermcnn,  PoL  Ant.,  1)  88,  89.)- 5.  (i.,  40.)— 6.  (Wachsm.,  I., 
i.,  p.  212.)— 7.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  ii.,  9,  i  1.)— 8.  (I.,  1.,  268.) 
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it  contains  interpolation  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  reform- 
ers aimed  at  preserving  the  main  principles  of  So- 
lon's policy.  Clisthenes,  who  established  the  S^/ioi, 
remodelled  the  ^dAoi,  and  made  other  changes,  is 
characterized  by  Aristotle'  as  having  for  his  object 
ait^Tjaai  ryv  dTjfiOKpariav. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  law- 
givers, that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavour  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
l)ade  young  men  to  censure  the  laws  ;  and  when 
lie  went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never 
returned  (the  story  says),  he  bound  his  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  years." 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  Kvpix 
kuKXTiaia  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or  propose 
alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  assembly  might  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  legislative  committee,  called  vo/ioderai. 
This  committee  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  heli- 
astic  body  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Solon  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  popular  assembly  by  means  of  a 
superior  board  emanating  from  itself,  composed  of 
citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  appointed  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint- 
ed five  advocates  (ovvSikoi)  to  attend  before  the 
board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the  existing  insti- 
tation.  If  the  proposed  measure  met  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  lavr  forthwith.  Be- 
sides this,  the  thesmothetse  were  officially  author- 
ized to  review  the  whole  code,  and  refer  all  statutes 
which  they  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  the  vofioBETai..' 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  ijirji^wfia 
and  vojioi;.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assemlily  was  a  ipi}<tiia/ta,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  lavi  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  vofio- 
dirac.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore  one 
of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says),  Kvpw;  jjv 
6  vofioe  uW  oil  TO  nXf/dof*  Privilcgia  required  to 
be  passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization 
of  a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  privilegium,  for 
which  two  votes  of  different  assemblies  were  ne- 
cessary.* 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then  called 
•rpoSov^ev/mra.  The  mover  of  a  law  was  said  iJej- 
fat  or  ypd^ew  vofiov,  the  people  who  passed  it  i^cct- 
9ai.  To  endict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal  meas- 
ures was  called  jpufEcdal  riva  izapavnfiuv.  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  IIAPANOMQN 

rpA<i>H. 

NONjE.     f,Vid.  Calendau,  Ro.man.) 
NORMA  iyvufiuv),  a  square  used  by  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their  work 
rectangular."     It  was  made  by  talcing  three  flat 


1.  (Pol.,  ii.,  0,  «  U.)— 3.  (Ilovod.,  i  ,  29.— Wachsm,,  I.,  i.,  p. 
Sll.— Thirlwall,  Gr.  llist.,  i,,  295.)— 3.  (Ilormann,  Pol.  Ant,,  i 
131.— Wudism.,  I.,  i.,  p.  200  —Thirlwall,  ii.,  p.  'io.- Demostli., 
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wooden  rulers  (vid.  Reoula)  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  togeth- 
er by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the  Jbrm  of 
a  right-angled  triangle.'  This  method,  thoagh  only 
a  close  approximation,  must  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  common  purposes.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  longest  side,  i.  e.,  the  hypotenuse 
of  the  triangle,  was  discarded,  and  the  instrument 
then  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
among  other  tools  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  252.    A 
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square  of  a  still  more  simple  fashion,  made  by  me"  e- 
ly  cutting  a  rectangular  piece  out  of  a  board,  is 
shown  on  another  sepulchral  monument,  found. at 
Rome  and  published  by  Gruter,"  and  copied  in  the 
woodcut  which  is  here  introduced. 

From  the  use  of  this  instrument,  a  right  angle 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.'  Anything  missha- 
pen was  called  ahnormis.^ 

NOTA  CENSO'RIA  was  the  remark  which  the 
censors  in  their  lists  wrote  by  the  side  of  the, name 
of  a  Roman  citizen  who  deserved  censure  for  mis- 
demeanour or  immoral  conduct.  For  one  important 
branch  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  censors  was  the 
disciplina  or  cura  morum,  whence  they  are  called  by 
Cicero*  prtcfecti  moribus  et  magisiri  veteris  disciplina 
et  severitatis.  This  part  of  the  censorial  power  ap- 
pears at  first  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to 
censure  and  to  punish  the  bad  conduct  of  a  citizen 
in  so  far  as  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  cen- 
sus,' but  gradually  it  acquired  the  character  of  a 
complete  superintendence  of  the  whole  private  and 
public  life  of  a  citizen.  This  part  of  their  office 
invested  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  which  in 
modern  times  is  exercised  by  public  opinion ;  for 
there  are  innumerable  actions  which,  though  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one  to  be  bad  and  immoral, 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  positive 
laws  of  a  country.  Even  in  cases  of  real  crimes, 
the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  only  the  partic- 
ular offence,  while  in  public  opinion  the  oflfender, 
even  after  he  has  undergone  punishment,  is  stiU  in- 
capacitated for  certain  honours  and  distinctions, 
which  are  granted  only  to  persons  of  unblemished 
character.  Hence  the  Roman  censors  might  brand 
a  man  with  their  nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  had  already  sufl^ered  punishment  for  it.' 
The  7iata  censoria,  also  called  animativcrsio  or  nola* 
tio  censoria,  together  with  the  punishment  and  the 


1.  (laid.,  Orig.,xi!t,,  19,)— 2,  (I.  c,  p.  229,) —3,  (Quinlil.,  ri. 
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cause  of  :  .s  infliction,  were  raarlced  by  the  side  of 
the  name  of  the  guilty  citizen  (causam  nota  subscri- 
berey.  The  consequence  of  such  a  nota  was  only 
ignominia,  and  not  infamia"  (vid.  Infamia,  Roman, 
p.  535),  and  the  censorial  edict  was  not  a  judicium 
or  res  judicata,'  for  its  effects  were  not  lasting,  but 
might  be  remedied  by  the  improved  conduct  of  the 
guilty  person,  or  removed  by  the  following  censors, 
by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censo- 
ria  was,  moreover,  not  valid  unless  both  censors 
agreed.  The  ignominia  was  thus  only  a  transitory 
capitis  diminutio,  which  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  deprived  a  magistrate  of  his  office,*  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it 
for  obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
judices  by  the  praetor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Mam.  jEmilius  was  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  animadversio  censoria,  made  dictator." 

A  person  might  be  branded  with  a  censorial  nota 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it  depended 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and  the  view 
they  took  of  a  case  ;  and  sometunes  even  one  set 
of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which  was 
severely  chastised  by  their  successors."  But  the 
offences  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  punished 
by  the  censors  are  of  a  threefold  nature. 

I.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  individ- 
uals, e.g.,  1.  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time  when  a 
person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the  state 
with  citizens.'  The  obligation  of  marrying' was 
frequently  impressed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  cen- 
sors, and  the  refusal  to  fulfil  it  was  punished  with 
a  fine  (as  uxorium?).  2.  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
mony or  betrothment  in  an  improper  way,  or  for 
insufficient  reasons.'  3.  Improper  conduct  towards 
one's  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.'"  4.  Inordi- 
nate and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  or  spending  more 
money  than  was  proper.  A  great  many  instances 
of  this  kind  are  recorded.''  At  a  later  time  the  leges 
sumtuariie  were  made  to  check  the  growing  love  of 
luxuries.  5.  Neglect  and  carelessness  in  cultiva- 
ting one's  fields."  6.  Cruelty  towards  slaves  or 
clients."  7.  The  carrying  on  of  a  disreputable 
trade  or  occupation,'*  such  as  acting  in  the  thea- 
tres."   8.  Legacy-hunting,  defrauding  orphans,  &c. 

II.  Offences  committed  in  public  hfe,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates. 1.  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not  be- 
fitting his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  accessible 
to  bribes  or  forged  auspices."  2.  Improper  conduct 
towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt  to  limit  his 
power,  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 
thought  necessary."  3.  Perjury."  4.  Neglect,  dis- 
obedience, and  cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army." 
5.  The  keeping  of  the  equus  publicus  in  bad  condi- 
tion.    (Vid.  Equites.) 

III.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits,  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might  be 
forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict,'"  and  those 
who  acted  contrary  to  such  edicts  were  branded 

I.  (Gellius,  iTii.,  21.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  42.1—2.  (Cic,  De 
Sep.,  iv.,  6.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xiiv.,  18.) 
—5.  (Liv.,  iv.,  31.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Seneot.,  12.)— 7.  (Val.  Max., 
ii.,  9,  1)  1.)— 8.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Diorium.— Liv.,  Epit.,  69.— Plut., 
CamiU.,  2.— Gellius,  i.,  6.— Id.,  iv.,  20.)— 9.  (Val.  Mai.,  ii.,  9,  4 
2.— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  70,  Bipont.)— 10.  (Plut.,  Cat. 
Maj.,  17.— Compare  Cic,  De  Republ.,  iv.,  6.— Dionys.  Hal.,  xx., 
3.)— 11.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  14.— Id.,  xxxix.,  44.— Plut.,  Cat.  Mai.,  18 
— GeUius,  iv.,  8.— Val.  Max.,  ii..  9,  4  4.)— 12.  (Gellius,  iv.,  12. 
-Plm.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.)— 13.  (Dionys.,  xx.,  3.)— 14.  (Dionys 
1.  c)  — 15,  (Liv,,  >-:-:,  2)— 16.  (Cic,  De  Senect.,  12.— Liv., 
Jiiix.,  42.— Val.  Mux.,  ii,,  9,  J  3,— Plut,,  Cat,  Mai,,  17,— Cic 
De  Divin.,  i,,  16,)-17,  (Liv,,iv,,  24,— Cic,  De  Orat,,  ii,,  64,— 
Val.  Max.,ii.,  9, 1)  6.— Gellius,  iv., 20.)— 18.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  13. 
—Liv.,  ixiv.,  18.— GeUius,  vii.,  18.)— 19.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  9,  I)  7. 
—Liv.,  iiiv.,  18.— Id.,  ixvii.,  11,)— 20,  (Gellius,  xv,,  11.) 
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with  the  nota  and  degraded.  For  an  enumeration 
of  the  offences  that  might  be  punished  by  the  cen- 
sors with  ignominia,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii,, 
p,  399,  &c. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gener- 
ally differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generafly  divided  into  four  classes  : 

1.  Motio  or  ejectio  e  senatu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.  This  punish- 
ment might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  asrarian.'  The  latter  course  seems 
to  have  been  seldom  adopted ;  the  ordinary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  simply  this :  the 
censors,  in  their  new  lists,  omitted  the  names  of 
such  senators  as  they  wished  to  exclude,  and  in 
reading  these  new  lists  in  public,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  to  be  senators. 
Hence  the  expression  prmteriti  senaiores  is  equiva- 
lent to  e  senatu  ejccti.'  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  censors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they 
had  noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his 
conduct,^  As,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex- 
senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his  ignominia  for 
holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next  census 
again  become  a  senator,* 

2.  The  adcmptio  equi,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aararian,"     (Kid,  Equites,  p,  416.) 

3.  The  motio  e  tribu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degrada- 
tion to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  were  originally  the 
same ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  tribus  rusticae  and  the 
tribus  urbanse,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a  per- 
son from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes ;  and  if  the  farther  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  asrarian  was  combined  with  the  motio  e 
tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated." 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  referre  in 
cerarios,''  or  facere  aliquem  asrarium,^  and  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  whom  the  censors  thought 
to  deserve  it.  (Vid.  ^Erarii.)  This  degradation, 
properly  speaking,  included  all  the  other  punish- 
ments, for  an  eques  could  not  be  made  an  aerarius 
unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of  his  horse,  nor 
could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be  made  an  aerari- 
us  unless  he  was  previously  excluded  from  it.' 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria  might,  if  he  thought  himself  wronged,  en- 
deavour to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors  (cau- 
sam agere  apud  ccnsores^°) ;  and  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, he  might  try  to  gain  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  his  behalf 
If  neither  of  the  censors  would  intercede,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  or  to  the  people  itself  But 
cases  in  which  this  last  refuge  was  resorted  to 
must  have  occurred  very  seldom,  and  where  they 
happened  they  were  mostly  unsuccessful  attempts ; 
whence  Dionysius,"  with  some  justice,  says  that 
the  censorship  was  an  apxr/  dvmevBvvoc.'-' 


1.  (Liv.,  XXIV.,  18.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ixxviii.,  28.— Id.,  xxvii.,  11.— 
Id.,  xxxiv.,  44.— Festus,  s.  v.  Prajteriti.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  18.)— 
4.  (Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  42.— Plut.,  Cic,  17.)— 6.  (Liv.,  iiiv.,  18, 
43.— Id.,  ixvu.,  11.— Id.,  xxii.,  37.— Id,,  iliii,,  16,)— 6,  (Liv,, 
xlv.,  15,-Plin,,  H,  N,,  xviii,,  3,)— 7,  (Liv,,  xxiv,,  IS,- Cic.,Pro 
Cluent,,  43,)— 8,  (Liv,,  xxiv,,  43,)— 9,  (Liv,,  iv,,  24,— Id,,  jiiv 
18,  &c)— 10,  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust,,  i,,  7,)— 11,  (xviii,,  19,)— !»' 
(Compare  Gattling,  Gesch.  der  ESm,  Staat:  r,,  p.  340,  &c) 
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NOVI  HOMINES. 


NOXALIS  ACTIO. 


NOTA'RII.    (Vid.  LiBRAEii.) 

NOTI'TIA  DIGNITA'TUM,  or,  more  fully,  "No- 
litia  Dignitatum  et  Administratianum  omnium  tarn 
Civilium  quam  Militarium  in  partibus  Orientis  et  Oc- 
cidentis,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  containing  a  list  of 
the  civil  and  nii'itary  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  does  not  contain  the  names  of 
any  of  the  office.-s,  but  merely  the  titles  helonging 
to  them.  The  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  administration  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  during  its  latter  period.  At  what 
time  the  book  was  written,  or  by  what  author,  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  composed  between  the  year  A.D.  425  and  452. 
The  last  edition  of  it  is  that  by  E.  Bocking,  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  Bonn,  1839  and  1840. 

NOVA'LE      (Vid.  AEATEnii,  p.  80.) 

NOVA'TIO.     (Vid.  Obligationes,  p.  674.) 

NOVELLA  or  NOVELLA  CONSTITUTIC- 
NES  form  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris.  Most  of  them 
were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek  title  is  Ai- 
TOKpdropo^^ovGTivcavov  AvyovaTov  Neapat  Aiard^sig. 
Some  of  them  were,  published  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
both  languages.  The  first  of  these  novellas  of  Jus- 
tinian belongs  to  the  year  A.D.  535  (Nov.  1),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  A.D.  565  (Nov.  137) ;  but 
most  of  them  were  published  between  the  years 
535  and  539.  These  constitutiones  were  published 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  was  defi- 
cient in  that  work.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
completion  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Code,  the 
emperor  designed  to  form  any  new  constitutions 
which  h«j  might  publish  into  a  body  by  themselves, 
so  as  to  render  a  third  revision  of  the  Code  unne- 
cessary, and  that  he  contemplated  giving  to  this 
body  of  law  the  name  of  Novellee  Constitutiones.' 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilation of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Novel- 
ise, as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  168  novellae, 
of  which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Justin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius  :  they  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Latin  epitome  of  these  novellae  by  Ju- 
lian, a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  125  novellae.  The  epitome  was  probably 
made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the  author  was 
probably  antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  134  novellae 
in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text.  This 
collection  is  generally  called  Liber  Authenticorum  : 
the  compiler  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  are 
unknown.  This  collection  has  been  made  inde- 
pendently of  the  Greek  compilation.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  collationes,  and  the  collationes  are  divi- 
ded into  tituli. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novellae  is  by  Biener,  Geschichte  der  Nmellen.  See 
also  Beytrag  zur  Litterar-Geschichte  des  Nmellen- 
Auszugs  von  Julian,  Von  Haubold,  Zcitschrift,  &c., 
iv. 

NOVEMBER.     {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

NOVENDIA'LE  (so.  sacrum)  was  the  name  given 
to  two  diflirent  festivals.  I.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
festival  lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
often  as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  origi- 
nally instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there 
was  a  shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Alhanus, 
and  was  frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.'  II. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  sacrifice  perform- 
ed nine  days  after  a  funeral.    {Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 

NOVI  HO'MINES.     After  the  senate  and  the 


1.  (Const ,  Coidi.,  s.  4.)— 2.  (Liv.,  i.,  31.— Id.,  xii.,  62.— Id., 
ixv.,  7.— Id.,  xivi.,  23.— Id.,  xxvii.,  37.— Id.,  xiii.,  34.) 
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higher  offices  of  the  state  were  opened  to  the  pl». 
beians,  a  new  order  of  nobles  arose,  and  the  term 
Nohiles  was  applied  to  those  persons  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  magistratus  curules.  (Vid.  Maois 
TRATns.)  Those  persons,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
ancestors  had  not  been  so  distinguished,  were  call- 
ed IgnoMles ;  and  when  those  who  belonged  to  the 
latter  class  obtained  any  of  the  higher  magistracies, 
they  were  called  Nmi  Homines,  or  upstarts.'  The 
nobiles  attempted  to  keep  all  the  higher  offices  of 
the  state  in  their  own  body,  and  violently  opposed 
all  candidates  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order.' 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  state 
were,  however,  novi  homines,  as  T.  Coruncanius, 
who  lived  before  the  first  Punic  war,  Sp.  Carvilins, 
M.  Cato,  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Achaia,  C.  Ma- 
rius,  and  Cicero.^ 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTIA'TIO.  (Vid.  Opeeis 
Novi  Ndntiatio.) 

♦NOUME'NIUS  (voviifiwioc),  "  the  name  of  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Hesychius.  Gesner  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Curlew,  or  Arguata  of  Latin  authors.  Lin- 
naeus forms  the  scientific  name  of  theCurlewbythe 
junction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  i.  e.,  Numi 
nius  Arquata.^^* 

NOXA.  (Fid.  NoiALis  Actio.) 
NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.  If  afiliusfamiliasoraslave 
committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured  had 
a  noxalis  actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  noxa  or 
wrong  done  to  him,  against  the  father  (paleTfamili 
as)  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or  the  slave. 
The  word  noxa  (from  noc-eo)  properly  signified  in 
jury  done  ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  comprehended  every 
delictum.'  The  father  or  the  master  might  either 
pay  damages  to  the  injured  person,  or  surrender  the 
offender  to  him.  The  surrender  of  the  offendei 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  noxae  4are  or  de- 
dere ;"  and  the  acceptance  of  the  ofiTender  in  satis- 
faction of  the  injury  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
"noxae  accipere:"  in  these  expressions  "noxa" 
does  not  mean  "punishment,"  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  that 
the  person  was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  a 
compensation  for  his  noxa.  In  the  Institutes,'  noxa 
is  defined  to  be  the  person  or  thing  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  noxia  the  mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  actiones  were  given  both  by  leges  and 
by  the  edict.  In  the  case  of  furtum  they  were  giv- 
en by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  case  of  dam- 
ni  injuria  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  In  the  case  of  injuriae 
and  of  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  they  were  given  by 
the  edict.  This  action  was  said  "caput  sequi,"  ' 
which  is  thus  explained  by  instances :  if  a  son  or 
slave  committed  noxa,  the  action  was  against  the 
father  or  owner,  so  long  as  the  offender  was  in  his 
power ;  if  the  offender  became  sui  juris,  the  injured 
party  had  a  directa  actio  against  him ;  and  if  he 
came  into  the  power  of  another  person,  that  othei 
person  was  liable  to  the  action.  If  a  paterfamilias 
committed  a  noxa,  and  was  adopted  (adrogated),  the 
actio,  which  was  originally  against  him  (direcca), 
became  an  action  against  the  adopting  person.  A 
paterfamilias  or  master  could  have  no  action  against 
a  son  or  slave  in  respect  of  a  noxa  done  to  him, 
the  ground  of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  could 
be  contracted  between  such  parties ;  and  as  the 
foundation  of  cill  obhgatio'was  wanting  in  such  case, 
it  followed  that  there  could  be  no  action  against 
such  son  or  slave  if  he  became  sui  juris,  nor  aj~ainsl 
another  person  into  whose  power  he  might  come 
If  another  person's  slave  or  son  committed  uoxa. 


1.  (Cic,  c.  EuU.,  ii.,  1,  2.— Id.,  Pro  Cluont.,  40.— Appian,  Do 
BeU.  Civ.,  ii.,  2.— Plot.,  Cat.  Maj.,  1.)— 2.  (Liv.,  iiii.,  34,  35.— 
Id.,  xxaix.,  41.— SiJiQst,  BeU.  Jug.,  73.)— 3.  (Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  128 
—Walter,  Gesch.  des  ROm.  Rechts,  p.  125.  ) — 4,  (Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  V.)— 5.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  238.)— 6.  (iv.,  *it.  &.: 


NUNDINJE. 


NUNDIN^. 


and  then  came  into  tlie  power  of  the  injured  per- 
eon,  it  was  a  question  between  the  two  schools 
whether  the  right  of  action  was  extinguished,  or 
only  suspended  so  as  to  revive  in  case  the  offending 
party  was  released  from  the  power  of  the  injured 
person.  The  opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was 
in  favour  of  the  suspension  only,  appears  more  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which  this  right  of 
action  wa'?  founded. 

The  moae  of  the  "  noxae  deditio"  was  by  manci- 
patio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationes  were  required  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  {vid.  Emancipatio)  ;  but  the  Sabiniani  con- 
tended that  the  law  only  applied  to  the  case  of  vol- 
untary mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio  was 
sufficient. 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a  nox- 
alis  actio,  the  offender  was  given  up  by  a  decree  of 
the  praetor  to  the  injured  person,  and  thus  became 
his  praatorian  property  (in  bonis).  It  several  slaves 
committed  theft,  the  edict  required  the  master  to 
pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which  would  be 
payable  in  case  a  single  freeman  had  Cvimmitted 
the  theft. 

Justinian  abolished  the  noxae  datio  in  the  case  of 
children,  observing  that  it  appeared  from  the  an- 
cient jurists  that  there  might  be  an  action  against 
a  fiUusfamilias  in  respect  of  his  delicts.' 

NUDIPEDA'LIA.     ( Vid.  Calcecs,  p.  189.) 

NUDUS  {yv/ipog).  These  words,  besides  deno- 
ting absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  be  iva/nri- 
Xovo;  Koi  axiruv,^  were  applied  to  any  one  who,  be- 
ing without  an  Amicths,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
dutus.^  In  this  state  of  nudity  the  ancients  per- 
formed the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
"eaping.*  Thus  Cincinnaattus  was  found  naked  at 
the  plough  when  he  was  called  to  bo  dictator,  and 
cent  for  his  togn  that  he  might  appear  ibefore  the 
senate. °      The  accompanying    woodcut    is    taken 


from  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection, 
and  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  The 
light  and  thin  clothing  of  Het^r^  was  denoted 
by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets."    {Vid.  Coa  Ves- 

TIiS.) 

This  term,  applied  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.'  Hence  the 
light-armed  were  called  yvu.vfjTEi.  (Vid.  Aema,  p. 
94.) 

NUMMULA'RII  or  NUMULA'RII.    (Vid.  Men- 

SABII.) 

NUMMUS  or  NUMUS.  (Vid.  Sestertius.) 
NUNCUPA'RE.  (Vid.  Testamentfm.) 
NUTNlDINJi;  is  invariably  and  justly  derived  by 
all  the  ancient  writers  from  novem  and  dies,  so  that 
it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day.'  In  ancient  ca- 
lendaria,  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the 
lirst  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may  caU 


1.  (Gmus,  iv.,  75-79.— Instit.,iT.,  tit.  8.  — Dig.  9,  tit.  4.)  — 2. 
(Compare  Moschus,  iv.,  98.)— 3.  (Aristopli.,  Eccles.,  409.— John, 
:txi.,  7.)  —4.  (Hes.,  Op.  et  D.,  391.  —  Proclus,  ad  loc.  —  Virg., 
Georg:.,  i.,  299.— Servius,  ad  loc.  — ^Uan,  V.  H.,  vi.,  11.— Id., 
liii.,  27.— Matt.,  xxiT  ,  18.)  —  5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  4.  —  Aur. 
Victor,  De  Vir.  Illust.,  17.— Liv.,  iii.,  26.)— 6.  (Atheu.,  liii.,  24, 
as.)- 7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xii.,  50.— Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.,  -ri.,  2,  i,  2.- GeU., 
''..  13.  — Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac,  xi.,  9.)— 8.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant. 
Rom.,  Tii.,  p.  463  — Vacrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.  —  Festus,  s.  t.  Nmdi- 
tuUn  Cocun ) 


weeks,  each  containing  eight  days,  which  are  mark- 
ed by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Now  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division  is  made  to 
mark  the  nundinaB,  for  every  eighth  day,  accorOmg 
to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nundinse.  There 
were  thus  always  seven  ordinary  days  between 
two  nundinae.  The  Romans,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning,  added  these  two  nundinae  to  the  sev- 
en ordinary  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  the 
nundinse  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  them 
nundina,  as  it  were  nmemdince.  A  similar  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  stiU  cus- 
tomary in  Germany,  where,  in  common  life,  the 
expression  eight  days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  call  a  fort- 
night quinze  jours  and  quindici  giorni. 

The  number  of  nundinae  in  the  ancient  year  ot 
ten  months  was  38 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month,'  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  (dies  in  ■ 
lercalaris)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundin^  with  the  pri- 
mae  calends  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  nundinse  fell 
upon  the  primae  calendae,  the  whole  year  would  be 
signalized  by  misfortunes  ;  the  nones  were  avoided 
because  the  birthday  of  King  Servius  TuUius  was 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every  month,  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  born  on  the  nones  of  some 
month,  though  the  month  itself  was  not  known. 
Now,  as  on  the  nundines,  the  country-folk  (plebei- 
ans) assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  feared 
lest  the  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  the  nones 
might  become  excited,  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  Repubhc.  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  Gottling"  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  calends  of  January  .were  ill  suit- 
ed to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  generally 
spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  that  the  nones  were  avoided  because,  as 
Ovid^  says,  Nonarum  tutela  deo  caret.  But  at  the, 
time  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
these  scruples,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
neglected,  and  in  several  ancient  calendaria  the 
nundinae  fall  on  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  on 
the  nones.  (Vid.  Graev.,  Thesaur.,  viii.,  p.  7,  and 
the  oalendarium  given  in  the  article  Calendar.) 
Both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religious  reasons, 
to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the  day  on  which  they 
should  have  fallen  to  another  one.*  The  nundinae 
themselves  were,  according  to  Plutarch,'  sacred  to 
Saturn,  and,  according  to  Granius  Licinianus,'  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundinas  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinae  Is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus,'  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  TuUius' 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  the  things 
for  which  they  were  originally  set  apart  seems  to 
show  that  their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romu- 
lian  year  of  ten  months,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were 
instituted  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population 
extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself 
For  the  nundinae  were  originally  market-days  for 
the  country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the 
king  settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  feriae  or 
dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 

1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,i.,  13. — Dion  Cass.,  xl.,  47. — Id.,  xlvin.,  33  ) 
— 2.  (Gesch.  der Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  183.)  — 3.  (Fa.it.,  i.,  58.)— 4. 
(Dion  Cass.,  Ix.,  24.)  — 5.  (Qusst.  Rom.,  p.  275,  B.)  — 6.  (ap 
Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.)  — 7.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  p.  98,  ed.  SyJb.— 
Tuditanus  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat.,  1.  c.)  —  8  (Cassius  ifemiut  an. 
Macrob.,  1.  c.) 
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held,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  populus, 
and  not  of  the  plebes ;  and  while  for  the  populus 
the  nundinae  were  feriae,  they  were  real  days  of  busi- 
ness {dies  fasti  or  comitiales)  for  the  plebeians,  who 
on  these  occasions  pleaded  their  causes  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order,  and  held  their  public  meet- 
ings (the  ancient  comitia  of  the  plebeians)  and  de- 
bates on  such  matters  as  concerned  their  own  or- 
der, or  to  discuss  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
senate.'  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
nundinae  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  fasti  for  both  orders,"  though,  according 
to  Granius  Licinianus,'  this  change  was  introduced 
at  a  later  time  by  the  lex  Hortensia,  286  B.C.  This 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinse  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  subjects  to 
be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were  pro- 
posals for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  officers, 
were  announced  to  the  people  three  nundinae  be- 
forehand {trinundino  die  proponere*). 

TTie  nundinae  being  thus  at  all  tunes  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day ;'  that  is,  if  a  prop- 
osition did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day,  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  announce 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  nundina,  the  form  nundinum  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  nu- 
meral, as  in  trinundinum  or  trinum  nundinum.  (See 
Ihe  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also  used  in 
the  expression  intemundinum  or  inter  nundinum, 
that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  nun- 
dinae.' The  word  nundinae  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  market-place,  or  a  time  for  marketing  in 
general.' 

NU'NDINUM.     ( Vid.  Ndnd:n^.) 

NUNTIA'TIO.     (Vid.  Opeeis  Novi  Nuntiatio.) 

NU'PTI^.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman.) 

*NYCT'ER]S  (vvKTtpi;),  the  common  Bat,  or 
Vesperlilio  murinus.  "  It  is  not  improbable,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "that  the  apjrvia  of  the  ancient  po- 
sts was  the  Vesperlilio  spectrum,  or  Vampyr.'" 

*NYCTIC'ORAX  {vvKrinopai),  a  bird  described 
by  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors.  "  The 
Nyclicorax  of  modem  naturalists  is  a  species  of 
Heron,  but  the  vv/crmopa^  of  Aristotle  would  rath- 
er appear  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
be  supposed  the  Stryx  nyctea,  or  Great  White  Owl, 
:f  it  were  ascertained  that  it  is  found  in  the  south 
ef  Europe.'" 

♦NYMPH^A  (yvji^aia),  a  plant.  "  The  descrip- 
:ion  of  it,"  says  Adams,  "  which  is  given  by  The- 
ophrcistus,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the 
Nymphaa  alba  or  the  lutea,  i.  e.,  the  White  or  the 
Yellow  Water  Lily.  The  two  species  described 
by  Dioscorides  are  referable  to  the  two  species  of 
Nymphaa  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  Nym- 
■phaa  lutea  is  now  held  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  and 


1.  (Diony«.  Hal.,  vii.,  p.  463.  —  Macrob.,  1.  c— Plin.,  H.  N., 
iviii.,  3. — Festus,  s.  v.  Nundinas.  —  Comparo  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  il.,p.  213,  <fco.)  — 2.  (Gollius,  xx.,  1,}  49.)— 3.  (ap.  Ma- 
crob., I.e.) —  4.  (Maciob.,  1.  c.  —  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  13.  —  Id., 
Phibpp.,  v.,  3.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  10.— Liv.,  iii.,  35.)— 5.  (Dionys. 
Hal.,  ix.,  p.  598.)  —  6.  (Varro  and  Lucil.  ap.  Nonium.  iii.,  145.) 
—7.  (Cic,  De  Lof.  Agr.,  ii.,  33.— Id.,  Phi'.ipp.,  v.,  4.)-8.  (Ans- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1. — .iEliaii,  N.  A.,  vi.,  45.— Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) 
—9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  12.— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  5.-  Id.  lb.,  ix.,23.— 
Adam8,  Append.,  8.  v.) 
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is  called  Nuphar  lutea  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and  other 
late  botanists.  The  term  Nuphar  is  said  to  be  an 
Egyptian  word,  signifying  'the  medicine  of  the 
Nile.'  It  occurs  among  the  synonymes  of  Dioscor- 
ides. By  the  Arabian  authors  it  is  called  Nenufar, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Nuphar.  Sibthorp  found 
the  Nuphar  lutea  growing  in  the  lakes  of  Thessaly, 
as  described  by  Dioscorides."' 

NYMPHAGO'GUS  (vv/iMyuyof).  {Vid.  Mab- 
eiage,  Greek,  p.  620.) 

0. 

OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  (Spxof)  is  an  appeal 
to  some  superior  being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends 
to  perform  the  promise  which  he  makes.  Hence 
the  expressions  lara  Zcv;,  ^ebv  fiaprvpo/iat,  and 
others  of  the  same  import,  so  frequently  used  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.'  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  appeal 
implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  the  be- 
ing so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power  and  incli- 
nation to  punish  the  false  swearer ;  and  the  force 
of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief  Hence  an 
oath  is  called  -^euv  opKo;.'  Zfif  5pKio(*  is  the  god 
who  has  regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  viola- 
tion. Zijv'  Ix""  eTTUfiorov'  means  (accordingto  Sui- 
das)  5pKov  iryyvriTriv. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  occa- 
sions, as  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agreement  by 
an  oath.'  The  alliance  between  Croesus  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  confirmed  by  an  fialh.'  So  is 
the  treaty  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose 
rites  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us°)  were  thfl 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  tasted 
each  other's  blood.  We  may  farther  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  upon  which  every  state  was  to  swear 
enixi^pLov  bpKov  rov  fUyiarov,^  the  vow  of  the  loniau 
women,'"  that  of  the  Phocaians,"  and  the  promise  ot 
Circe  to  Ulysses."  The  reliance  placed  in  an  oath 
is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  between  jEgeus 
and  Medea  in  Euripides,"  and  the  speech  of  Mi- 
nerva in  Euripides.'*  For  other  examples  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Sophocles,  CEd.  Tyr.,  647 ;  (Ed.  Co!., 
1637;  Trachin.,  1183.— Herod.,  vi.,  74.— Horn.,  ii., 
ix.,  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  regard  to 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets  Homer,  .^schylus, 
and  Pindar."  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.'*  The 
treacherous  equivocation  practised  by  the  Persians 
at  the  siege  of  Barca"  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  greatest  hero  de- 
clared that  he  hated  like  hell  one 

'Of  x'  irepov  /icv  K.ti&g  hvl  Apealv,  oXXo  ii  /Jdfy." 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment  ot 
perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the  infer 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  1 3.  —  Dioscor.,  iii.,  138,  139.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  399.  — Id.,  Antiff., 
184.- St.  Paul,  (Jalat.,  i.,  20.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  Merc.,  272, 
515.  — Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  119.)— 4.  (Soph.,  Philoct.,  1324.)— 5 
(Soph.,  Trach.,  II90.)— 6.  (II.,  iii.,  276.)— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  69.)— 
8.  (i.,  74.)— 9.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  4:.)— 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  146.)— 11. 
(Id.  ib.,  165.)— 12.  (Od.,  x.,  345.)— 13.  (Med.,  736-760.)— II 
(Suppl.,  1196.)— 15.  (Vid.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vcl.  i.,  l 
6,  «  3.)— 16.  (^lian,  V.  H..  tiv..  2.)— 17.  (Herod.,  ir.,  201.)  .. 
18.  (II..  it.,  313.) 
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nal  gods  or  Furies  ;'  and  we  find  many  proofs  of  a 
persuasion  that  perjurers  would  not  prosper  in  this 
world."  One  of  the  most  strilting  is  the  story  told  by 
Leutychides  to  the  Athenians  of  Glaucus  the  Spar- 
tan, who  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle  whether  he 
should  restore  a  deposite,  or  deny  on  oath  that  he  had 
ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for  merely  deliberating 
upon  such  a  que*'ion,  was  cut  off  with  his  whole 
family.' 

Anciently  the  persor.  who  took  an  oath  stood  up, 
and  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
prayer ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
•equired  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.*  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation.' 
Both  uacrifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the  compact 
of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  II.,  iii.,  276.  The 
victims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten,  but,  if 
sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were  buried 
m  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown  into 
die  sea  or  a  river.  ^ 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
/ictims,  or  on  the  altar,  or  some  other  sacred  thing, 
as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them  the  dei- 
ty hy  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made  him 
witness  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expressions 
.fpof  Tov  ISuifiov  k^opKiCetv,  bfivvvac  Kad"  Upuv.''  In 
Homer,'  Juno,  making  a  solemn  promise  to  Sleep, 
takes  the  Earth  in  one  hand  and  Heaven  in  the  oth- 
er, and  swears  by  Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods. 
To  touch  the  head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
a  common  custom.  The  hand  especially  was  re- 
garded as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to 
the  junction  of  hands  in  making  contracts  and 
agreements  abound  in  the  ancient  writers.'  Other 
superstitious  rites  were  often  superadded,  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,'"  which  appear 
to  be  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes." 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  lolaus,  &c.,  the  Lacedasmonians  by  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Neptune  ;'"  the 
Athenians  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Apollo  (their  Trorpuof  •Seoc),  Ceres,  and  Bacchus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the  place, 
or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to  be  ta- 
ken. Thus  Iphigenia,  the  priestess,  swears  by  Diana 
in  Euripides,  Iph.  in  Taurus  Menelaus  bids  Antilo- 
chus  swear  by  Neptune  (th(3  equestrian  god),  the  sub- 
ject being  on  horses."  So  Philippides,  in  Aristopha- 
nes,'* is  made  ridiculously  to  swear  vi;  tov  noaciSii 
TOV  Itttiov.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre,"  Telem- 
achus  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father."  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demosthenes  by  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon,  &c.  Here  we 
may  observe,  that  as  swearing  became  a  common 
pidctice  with  men  upon  trivial  occasions  and  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  they  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their  peculiar  habits,  or 
predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  dictated. 
Pythagoras,  on  this  account,  swore  by  the  number 
Four."     Socrates  used  to  swear  vt;  tov  Kvva,  in 
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which  he  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.'  An* 
tophanes,  so  keenly  alive  to  al .  the  foibles  of  hia 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custon?,  and  turns 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage-deal- 
er swear  vf/  tov  'Epfi^v  rdv  iyopaiov,'  Socrates  /la 
TTJV  'AvaTTVofiv,  &c. " 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  &c.,  so 
the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Venus,  Ceres,  ano 
Proserpine,  Juno,  Hecate,  Diana ;  and  Athenian 
women  by  Aglanros,  Pandrosus,  &c.' 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to  con- 
fer, induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  modern 
times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  persons  in- 
vested with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  respon^ble  duties.'  The  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  were,  of  all  the  Greek  states, 
the  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  The  youth, 
entering  upon  his  20th  year,  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  Xri^iapxi-iiov  ypa/i/iaTetov,  without  taking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  his  country.  (The  form  of  his 
oath  is  preserved  in  Pollux.')  The  archon,  the 
judge,  and  the  arbitrator  were  required  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  perform  their  respective 
duties.'  (Fid.  DicASTEs.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes.' 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Maetyeia.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths  m 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
the  orators.'  Demosthenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus'" 
declares  that  to  avvexov  tt/v  djjfioKpaTtav  bpnog  kartv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  y  ykuntf 
ojiCifLOTi,  71  6e  (ppijv  uxo/iOTOf,"  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes'"  was  too  often  reahzed  in 
action.  To  trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  this  place.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the 
Greeks  became  a  by-word  among  the  Romans  for 
lying  and  bad  faith.'" 

A,  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  N^  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  fia  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affinnation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
vai  fia.^*  Nil  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
val,  used  with  an  accusative  case,  fid  being  omit- 
ted, as  it  often  is  in  negative  oaths."  N^,  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  em- 
ploy a  paraphrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as 
^em  /lapTvpeaBai.     'Eno/ivvvai.  is  used  affirmative- 
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Jy,  A,Ko/ivivai  negatively,  according  to  Eustathins.' 
Ai6/ivvaBat  is  to  swear  strongly,  to  protest.'  'Op- 
Kiov,  though  often  used  synonomously  with  &p- 
Ko^,  signifies,  more  strictly,  a  compact  ratified  by 
oath ;  6pKta  re/ivetv  is  to  make  a  compact  with 
oaths  and  sacrifice ;  and  through  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that 
bpiuov  was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself.' 
In  the  phrase  bfivvvai  KaB'  lepCiv,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  Kara  was,  that  the  party  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  victims ;  but  the  same  phrase  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  other  cases,  where  there-  could  be  no 
such  ceremony.  Thus  xard  x^^'^v  eixJlv  iroifiaaa- 
6ai  xt/^apov''  is  to  make  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand 
kids  ;  as  though  the  party  vowing  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  kids  at  the  time,  as  a  kind  of  stake.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  b/ivvvat  Kaf  t^aXeiac. 

OATH  (KOMAN)  (jusjurandum,  jwramentuni). 
The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may  be  treated  of  un- 
der four  different  heads,  viz.  :  1.  Oaths  taken  by 
magistrates  and  other  persons  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic.  2.  Oaths  taken  in  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public. 3.  Oaths  taken  before  the  prstor  or  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  4.  Oaths,  or  various  modes  of 
swearing  in  common  life. 

I.  Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  — After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  protect  and  obsenre 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  (m  leges  jurare^).  Vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to 
swear  on  any  occasion,'  but  whether  they  also  en- 
tered upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion {ut  kgibus  solveretur),  or  he  might  depute  some 
one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by  the 
people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only  to 
have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the  kingly 
government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,'  and 
this  may  have  been  the  case  till,  all  fears  of  such  a 
restoration  having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath 
was  occasionally  taken  under  the  Empire. ' 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people,  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing, 
against  the  Republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.'  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of 
the  people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  observe  a  plebiscitum, 
and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  Agraria  of  Saturninus.  The  cen- 
sor Q.  Metellus,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile.'"  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  all 
magistrates,  on  entering  their  office,  were  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  ob- 
serve the  acta  Caesarum  {jurare  in  acta  Ccesarum"), 
and  the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  first  of  January." 
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All  Roman  soldiers,  after  they  were  enlLsted  for 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  oath  (sacra- 
mentum),  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner :  Each  tribunus  mihtum  assembled  his  le- 
gion, and  picked  out  one  of  the  men,  to  whom  he 
put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  commands  of 
his  generals,  and  execute  them  punctually.  The 
other  men  then  came  forward,  one  after  another, 
and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they  would 
do  like  the  first  {idem  in  me'-).  Livy'  says  that,  until 
the  year  216  B.C.,  the  military  oath  was  a  real  sac- 
ramentum  (vid.  Saceamenthm),  i.  e.,  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  imprecations) 
that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army,  and  not 
leave  their  ranks  except  to  fight  against  the  enemy 
or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in  the  year  216 
B.C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  the  tribunes 
to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes  put  to  them, 
that  they  would  meet  at  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls, and  not  leave  the  standards  without  their  or 
ders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath  became 
a  jusjurandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that,  long 
before  that  time,  he  has  represented'  the  soldiers  ta- 
king the  same  jusjurandum.  A  perfect  formula  ot 
a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gellius.*  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  .any  oath  might  be  taken  in 
two  ways  :  the  person  who  took  it  either  framed  it 
himself,  or  it  was  put  to  him  in  a  set  form,  and  in 
this  case  he  was  said  in  verba  jurare,  or  jurare  verbis 
conceptis.  Polybius'  speaks  of  a  second  oath  which 
was  put  to  all  who  served  in  the  army,  whether 
freemen  or  slaves,  as  soon  as  the  castrametatio  had 
taken  place,  and  by  which  all  promised  that  they 
would  steal  nothing  from  the  camp,  and  that  they 
would  take  to  the  tribunes  whatever  they  might 
happen  to  find.  The  military  oath  was,  according 
to  Dionysius,'  the  mosi  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law 
allowed  a  general  to  put  to  death,  without  a  formal 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  hia 
oath.  It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  weie 
themselves  con--  dered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  a  clause,  was  added  to  the  military  oath, 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  safet_\  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sover- 
eign.' On  the  military  oath  in  general,  compare 
Brissonius,  De  Formal.,  iv.,  c.  1-5. 

II.  Oaths  taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  na- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  Republic. — The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy,' 
in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans.  The 
pater  patratus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the  name  of 
his  country,  and  struck  the  victim  with  a  flint- 
stone,  calling  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman  na- 
tion in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratus)  de- 
stroyed the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate  the 
oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  nation  then 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  gods.  The 
ceremony  was  sometimes  different,  inasmuch  as 
the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  "Si  sciens  fallo,  turn  me  Dicspitcr  salva  urbe 
arceque  bonis  ejiciat,  uti  ego  hunc  lapidem.^  Owing 
to  the  prominent  part  which  the  stone  (lapis  silex) 
played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jupi 
ter  Lapis,"  and  hence  it  was,  in  after  times,  not  un 
common  among  the  Romans,  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis.''  In  swearing  to  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a  victim  (a  pig  or  a 
lamb)  was  in  the  early  times  always  sacrificed  by 
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the  fetialis  (-vrhence  the  expressions  fadus  xcere, 
ipKM  rifivuv),  and  the  priest,  while  pronouncing 
the  oath,  probably  touched  the  victim  or  the  altar.' 
(Compare  Fetiales.)  This  mode  of  swearing  to  a 
treaty  through  the  sacred  person  of  a  fetialis  was 
observed  for  a  long  time;  and  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  fetiales  even  travelled  to  Africa  to 
perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.'  The  jus  fetiale, 
however,  fell  into  disuse  as  the  Romans  extended 
their  conquests  ;  and  as,  in  most  cases  of  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  the  Romans  were  not  the 
party  that  chose  to  promise  anything  on  oath,  we 
hear  of  no  more  oaths  on  their  part ;  but  the  foreign 
nation  or  conquered  party  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  promise  with  a  solemn  oath  {sacramentum)  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and 
documents  recording  such  promises  were  kept  in 
the  Capitol.'  But  in  cases  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages,  as  be- 
ing a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  was  the 
practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted  most 
generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  very  scrupu- 
lous in  observing  their  oaths  in  contracts  or  trea- 
ties with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies ;  but 
attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  sophisti- 
cally  to  interpret  an  oath  and  explain  away  its  bind- 
ing character  ;*  and  from  the  third  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  perjury  was  common 
among  the  Romans  in  their  dealings  with  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  among  themselves. 

III.  Oaths  taken  before  the  priElor  or  in  courts  of 
justice. — In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
anything  had  been  promised  by  a  person  on  oath, 
the  promise  had,  in  a  court  of  justice,  no  more  bind- 
ing power  than  it  would  have  had  without  the  oath, 
and  the  oath  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
promise  as  far  as  the  conscience  of  the  person  who 
took  it  was  concerned."  But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  had  promised  on  oath 
to  perform  certain  services  to  his  master,  the  oath 
was  considered  binding.'  The  emperors  also,  in 
some  cases,  considered  the  promise  of  a  free  citi- 
zen, when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  as  binding.' 
Sometimes,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
praetor,  the  plaintiff  might  put  the  defendant  to  his 
oath  (deferre  jusjurandum)  either  in  regard  to  the 
whole  case  in  question,  or  to  a  part  of  it.  If  the 
oath  was  taken,  the  whole  question,  or  that  part  of 
it  to  which  the  oath  applied,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
the  litis  contestatio,  or  a  formal  judicium,  was  su- 
perfluous. But  if  the  defendant  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  he  might,  in  return,  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath 
(referre  jusjurandum),  to  make  him  declare  se  nan 
calumnia  causa  agere.  {Vid.  Calumnia.)  But  if 
the  defendant  neither  swore  himself,  nor  put  the 
plaintiff  to  his  oath  of  calumny,  he  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  judicium.  If  the  oath  merely  refer- 
red to  a  part  of  it,  so  that  the  defendant  only  ac- 
knowledged part  of  what  the  plaintiff  alleged,  a  ju- 
dicium was  still  necessai-y,  but  its  formula  was  of 
course  modified.*  Respecting  the  oath  of  calumnia, 
to  which  the  defendant  might  in  all  cases  put  the 
plaintiff,  and  to  which  the  latter  also  might  be  put 
by  the  praetor,  see  CALnMNiA.  The  formula  of  an 
oath  before  the  praetor  depended  upon  the  person 
who  put  it.' 

A  judex  or  judices  appointed  by  the  praetor  were 
obliged  to  promise  on  oath  to  discharge  their  duties 
according  to  the  laws."  Rein"  denies  that,  after  a 
judex  was  given  by  the  praetor,  either  of  the  liti- 


I.  (Virj.,  .Sn.,  xii.,  201,  &c.— Liv.,  xzi.,  45.)— 2.  (Liv.,  xxx., 
43.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iivi.,  24.)— 4.  (Gellius,  vii.,  18.— Liv.,  iii.,  20.— 
—id.,  xxii.,  61.— Cic,  De  OiT.,  iii.,  27,  &c.)— 5.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  14, 
5  7,  «  16.)— 6.  (Digr.M,  tit.  1,  s.  7.— Compare  40.  tit.  12,  s.  44.) 
-7.  (Cod.  2,  tit.  37,  ».  1.)— 8.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  34,  «  6,  &c.— 
(Juintil.,  v.,  6.)— 9.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  3,  H,  and  s.  5.)— 10.  (Cic, 
Do  Inveat.,  i.,  39.)— 11.  (KSm.  Pnvatr.,  p.  477,  &c.) 


gant  parties  had  the  right  to  put  thi  othei  to  an 
oath;  but  from  the  Digest'  it  is  clear  that  it  might 
be  done  by  the  party  cui  onus  probatims  incumbe- 
bat,  provided  he  himself  had  before  taken  the  jus- 
jurandum calumniffi.  When  documents  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  laid  before  the  judex,  of  which  he 
doubted  the  genuineness  or  correctness,  he  might 
make  the  party  who  brought  them  forward  estab- 
lish their  correctness  or  genuineness  by  an  oath." 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  livil 
proceedings  before  a  judex,  sometimes  confirmed 
their  testimony  by  an  oath,  which  they  either  took 
voluntarily,  or  which  was  put  to  them  by  the  judex. 
In  judicia  publica,  the  witnesses  had  always  to  give 
their  evidence  on  oath.'  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether,  in  all  mstances  of  civil  causes, 
witnesses  might  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witness 
generally  did  not  give  his  evidence  on  oath,  unless 
he  hunself  chose  to  do  so,  or  the  judex,  for  special 
reasons,  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should. 

False  swearing  (pejerare,  perjurium)  was  not  re- 
garded hy  the  Romans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  merely  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  person  who  was  guilty  of  false  swear- 
ing was  responsible  to  the  Deity  alone.  Perjury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se- 
verely than  false  witness  in  general  given  without 
an  oath.  When,  therefore,  Valerius  Maximus* 
speaks  of  infamia  perjurii,  he  uses  infamia  in  a  pop- 
ular, and  not  a  strictly  legal  sense.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Romans  regarded  perjury  is  implied  in 
an  expression  of  Cicero,'  who  says,  "  Perjurii 
pmna,  divina,  exitium;  humanji,  dedecus^  Hence 
every  oath  was  accompanied  by  an  execration,' 
and  pefjury,  therefore,  was  an  act  which  belonged 
more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  than  to  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice.'  Witnesses  convicted  of 
having  given  false  testimony,  with  or  without  oath, 
were  punished.'    (Compare  Falsum.) 

IV.  Oaths  or  various  modes  of  swearing  in  com- 
mon life. — The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  as- 
sertions made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versations, was  as  common  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Herclc  or  Mehercle,  that  is,  ita  me  Hercules  juvet, 
amet,  or  servet ;'  Pol,  Perpol,  or  £depol,  that  is,  per 
PoUucem ;  per  Jovem  Lapidem,  or  simply  per  Jovem ; 
per  superos ;  per  deos  immortales ;  medius  fidius,  ' 
that  is,  ita  me  Dius  ( Ai'of )  filius  juvet  ,■"  ita  me  deus 
amet,  or  dii  ament.  Sometimes,  also,  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoke(i  by  their  names." 
The  genii  of  men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius  or 
by  that  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Empire  by  that 
of  an  emperor."  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by 
most  of  the  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  pecuhar 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by 
Hercules,  and  men  never  by  Castor.  Varro,  more- 
over, saicl  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers 
we  find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux."  Juno 
and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by  women,  bu* 
also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in  general.'* 


1.  (22,  tit.  3,  s.  25,  4  3.)— 2.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  31.— Cod.  4,  tit 
1,  s.  2.)- 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Rose  Com.,  15.— Id.,  Pro  SuUa,  7.— Id., 
Pro  Font.,  9.— Id.,  Pro  Balb.,  5.— Quintil.,  v.,  7.— Val.  Max., 
viii.,  5,  «  5.)— 4.  (viii.,  5,  5.)— 5.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  9.)— 6.  (Plut., 
QuiEst.  Graic,  p.  275,  Franc.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  13.— Liv 
xiiv.,  18.— Gellius,  vii.,  18.) -8.  (Dig.  22,  tit.  5,  s.  16.)— 9. 
(Fest.,  s.  V.  Mecastor.)- 10.  (Fest.,  s.  v.— Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
IT.,  p.  20,  Bip.)— 11.  (Plaut.,  Bacchid.,  iv.,  8,  51.— T«rent., 
Andr.,  iii.,  2,  25.)— 12.  (Herat.,  Epist.,  i.,  7,  94.— Suet.,  Calis., 
27.)— 13.  (Gellius,  li.,  6.)— 14.  (Plaut.,  Amphit.,  ii.,  2,  210.- 
TibuU.,  iv.,  13,  15.— Juv.,  ii.,  98.— Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.,  7.  27 -Id. 
ib.,  ii.,  8,  18.)  '      '    ■ 
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a  Invocations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an  ex- 
ecration, in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  DH  me  per- 
dant ;'  dii  vie  interficiant ;'  dispeream  f  ne  vivam;* 
ne  ^alvus  sim,^  &c. 

S.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  individuals 
or  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  have  in- 
stances of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or  another 
man's  head,'  by  his  eyes,'  by  his  own  welfare  or 
that  of  his  children,'  by  the  welfare  of  an  emper- 
or,' &.C. 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and  swear- 
ing, see  Brissonius,  De  Formul,  viii.,  c.  1-18. 

OB^.     (Vid.  Tribhs,  Geeek.) 

OBELISCUS  (6«fAi'TO0f)  is  a  diminutive  of  Obe- 
lus {oSeloc),  which  properly  signifies  a  sharpened 
thing,  a  skewer  or  spit,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
certain  works  of  Egyptian  art.  (Herodotus"  uses 
edeXoc  in  the  sense  of  an  obelisk.)  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of  them  is 
required  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were 
transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus"  says  that  "  an  obelisk  is  a  very 
ough  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  landmark  or 
boundary-stone,  rising  with  a  small  inchnation  on 
all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolongation  of  four  faces 
united  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  very  carefully  smooth- 
ed." Most  ancient  writers  consider  obelisks  as 
emblematic  of  the  sun's  rays.'" 

An  obelisk  is,  properly,  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  terminate 
in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  terminating 
in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were  mostly 
made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  from  which  place 
they  were  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at  the  entrance 
to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior,  and  were 
usually  covered  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the  cir- 
cus, and  another  in  the  Campus  Martins."  The 
former  was  restored  in  1589,  and  is  called  at  pres- 
ent the  Flaminian  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
116  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obehsk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by  Au- 
gustus as  a  sundial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the 
Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its 
whole  height  i?.  about  110  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  71  feet  Another  obelisk  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Ca'i';'  Ja,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circus  of  Ca'/t''-ila."  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peter's,  v/here  it  v/as  placed  in  1586,  and  its 
whole  height  is  about  132  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  modern  ornaments  at  the  top  about  83 
feet.  But  the  largest  obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which 
was  originally  transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Alex- 
andrea  by  Constaritine,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
his  son  ConstantiJ?,  '.>'!io  placed  it  in  the  Circus 
Maximus."'  Its  pres'.nt  portion  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  Church,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1588.  Its  whob  height  is  about  149  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  105  feet. 


1.  (Plout.,  Mil.  Glor.,  iii.,  2,  20.— Id.,  CistoU.,  ii.,  I,  21.)— 
2.  (Plaut.,  Mostell.,  i.,  3,  35.)— 3.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  i.,  9,  47.)— 4. 
(Cic.  ad  ram.,vii.,  23.-Mart.,  x.,  12,  3.)— 5.  (Cio.  ad  Att.,  xvi., 
13.)— 6.  (Dig.  12,  lit.  2,  s.  3,  1)  4.— Ovid,  Trist.,  v.,  4,  45.— Id., 
H(;roid.,  iii.,  107.— Juv.,  vi.,  10.)- 7.  (Plaut.,  MeniEchm.,  v.,  9, 
1.— Ovid,  Amor.,  li.,  16,  44.)— 8.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  5.— Plin., 
Epial.,  ii.,  20.)— 9.  (Cod.  2,  tit.  4,  b.  41.)— 10.  (ii.,  111.)— 11. 
(ivii.,  4.)— 12.  (Compare  Plia.,  H.  N.,  xxxyl,  14.)— 13.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  14.)- 14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xixvi.,  15 ;  ivi.,  76,  «  2.) 
—19  (Amm.  Marc,  xvii.,  4.) 
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There  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome  besiden 
those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  ol 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
various  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Aries, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  &c.,  some  of  which  are 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  were  brought  by  the  French  from 
Cairo.' 

OB'ELOS.     (Vid.  Vero.) 

OBLIGATIO'NES.  Obhgatio  is  defined"  to  be 
"  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are  under  a  necessity 
of  paying  (solvenda)  anything  according  to  the  lawa 
of  our  state."  This  definition  has  only  reference  to 
one  part  of  an  obligation,  namely,  the  right  of  action, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  Roman 
obligation.  According  to  Paulus,'  the  substance  of 
an  obligation  consists  in  another  person  binding 
himself  to  give  to  us  something,  or  to  do  something, 
or  to  secure  or  make  good  something  {ad  dandum 
aliquid,  vel  faciendum,  vel  prastandum).  This  "  bind- 
ing" must,  however,  be  understood  of  a  "legal 
binding,"  that  is,  the  party  who  fails  to  perform 
what  he  has  engaged  to  do,  must  be  liable  to  legal 
compulsion ;  in  other  words,  the  duty  which  he 
owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or  action.  Any 
agreement  which  is  binding  according  to  positive 
morality,  but  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  le- 
gally enforced,  is  not  properly  an  obligatio,  but  still 
the  Romans  gave  such  agreement  the  name  of  obli- 
gatio, and  added  the  term  naturalis,  by  which  it  is 
opposed  to  civilis  and  praetoria  or  honoraria.  The 
obligationes  civiles  were  those  which  were  created 
by  enactments  (legibus),  or  generally  were  estab- 
hshed  by  the  jus  civile  ;  prastoriae  or  honorariae  were 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  praetor.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  events 
on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  obligationes  a 
binding  force,  obligationes  arose  either  from  con- 
tract or  quasi  contract,  and  delict  (maleficium,  delict- 
um), or  quasi  delict.*  According  to  Gains,  every 
obligatio  arises  either  from  contract  or  delict. 

Contract  {contractus)  was  made  in  four  ways — 
re,  verbis,  litteris,  and  consensu. 

As  an  example  of  a  contract  re.  Gains  mentions 
mutuum.  (Wd.  Mdtddm.)  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  who  paid  by  mis 
take,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  just 
as  if  it  were  a  case  of  mutuum.  But  "  this  kind  of 
obhgation,"  observes  Gains,  "  does  not  appear  to 
arise  from  contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the 
intention  of  payment  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or 
put  an  end  to  [distrahere)  a  transaction  {negolium) 
than  to  commence  or  to  constitute  {contrahcre)  a 
transaction."  In  such  a  case  the  English  law  has 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son who  has  received  the  money. 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  also  belong  Com 

MODATDM,  DePOSITDM,  and  PiGXUS. 

The  obligatio  verbis  was  contracted  by  oral  ques- 
tion and  answer  between  the  parties.  The  form 
of  words  was  :  Dari  Spondes^  Spondee;  Dabis! 
Dabo  ;  Promittis  1  Promitto  ;  Fidepromittis  1  Fide- 
promitto ;  Fidejubes  1  Fidejubeo  ;  Facies  I  Faciam. 
The  words  dari  spondes  1  spondee,  were  so  pecu- 
liarly Roman,  that  their  legal  effect  could  not  be 
preserved  if  their  meaning  was  transferred  into  an- 
other language  ;  nor  could  a  valid  obligatio  with  a 
peregrinus  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  word  spondee.' 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.' 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  and  an 


1.  (Zoega,  De  Usu  et  Origine  Obeliacorum. — Egyptian  An- 
tiquitics,  vol.  i.,  c.  14,  15,  London,  12mo,  1832.)— 2.  (lost.,  iii., 
tit.  13.)— 3.  (Dij.  44,  tit.  7,  s.  3.).^.  (Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  13.)— 5 
(Gaiui,  in.,  93,  179.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  5.) 
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gwer  (ex  iTHxYrogatione  et  respcf/isione)  that  the  terms 
"  stipulari "  and  "  stipulatio "  refer.  The  word 
"stipulari"  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks  the 
question,  "  Si  quis  ita  dari  stipuletur ;  Post  mortem 
meam  dan  spondes;  velita,  Cummarieris,  spondesJ" 
The  person  who  asked  the  question  was  stipulator ; 
he  who  answered  the  question  was  promissor,  and 
he  was  said  spondere.'  Sometimes  the  whole  form 
of  words  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
swer is  comprehended  in  the  term  stipulatio,'  and 
the  participle  "  stipulata"  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
passive  sense.^ 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  impossible  con- 
dition was  invalid  (inutilis).  As  the  stipulatio  was 
effected  by  words,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  parties  should  have  power  to  speak  and 
hear,  and  on  this  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
law  that  a  mutus  and  a  surdus  could  not  be  parties 
to  a  stipulatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  pupilli  and  in- 
fantes with  respect  to  obligationes,  see  Impubes  and 
Infans.  The  stipulator  might  have  another  party 
to  the  contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  called  ad- 
stipulator.  The  adstipulator  had  the  same  right  of 
action  as  the  stipulator,  and,  therefore,  a  payment 
in  respect  of  the  stipulatio  could  be  made  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  stipulator ;  and  the  stipulator  had  an 
actio  mandati  against  the  adstipulator  for  the  recov- 
ery of  anything  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  adstipulatio. 
The  right  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heres  of  the 
adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulation  of  a  slave  for  his 
master  had  no  effect,  though  in  all  cases  he  could 
acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulation.  The  same 
rule  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who  was  in 
mincipio,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son  who  was 
ir.  the  power  of  his  father  became  his  adstipulator, 
he  did  not  acquire  anything  for  his  father,  though  he 
acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio.  Still  his  adstipula- 
tio gave  the  son  a  right  of  action,  provided  he  was 
released  from  the  father's  power  without  a  capitis 
diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  father's  death,  or 
by  being  inaugurated  flamen  dialis.  The  same  rule 
of  law  applied  to  a  fiUafamUias  and  to  a  wife  in 
manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  promissor  were 
called  sponsores,  fidepromissores,  Sdejussores.  ( Vid. 
Intercessio.) 

The  case  of  an  obligatio  Uteris  is  illustrated  by 
Gaius*  by  the  instance  of  nomina  transcripticia,  as 
when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a  person 
in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 
enters  it  in  his  book  {codices,  or  tabutiB  expensi  et  ac- 
cepti)  as  a  debt  (expensum  illi  fert  :^  expensum  tulisse 
nan  dicit,  cum  taiulas  nan  recital).  This  was  called 
"  N'omen  transcripticium  a  re  in  personam."  It  was 
called  transcriptio  a  persona  in  personam  when  a 
creditor  entered  in  his  books  a  debt  as  due  from  a 
third  party,  which  was  really  due  from  another 
party,  but  which  that  other  party  had  transferred 
{delegavit)  to  the  creditor. 

Cicero  dearly  alludes  to  this  literarum  obligatio 
m  his  Oration  pro  Roscio  Comoedo.  He  says,' 
speaking  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  "  his  claim  is  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (pecunia  ccrta),  and  this 
must  be  either  '  data'  (a  case  of  obligatio  re),  or 
'  expensa  lata'  (the  literarum  obligatio),  or  stipulata 
(an  obligatio  verbis)." 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  convert- 
ing an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  obligatio 
literis.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Unterholzner' 
m  an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 


1.  (Gains,  iii.,  100,  lOi.—Dig.  45,  tit.  1,  s.  113  :  "De  Verto- 
ram  Obhgationibus.")— 2.  (Dig.  45,  tit.  1,  s.  5,  J  I.)— 3.  (Cic, 
Pro  Rose.  Com.,  5.)— 4.  (lii.,  128.)  — 5.  (Compare  Cic,  Pro 
Rose.  Com.,  4,  5.)-6.  (c.  5.)— 7.  ("  Ueber  die  Hede  des  Cicero 
'ur  den  Schauspieler  Q.  Roscius,"  Zeitschrift,  i.,  248.) 
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before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gaius  ;  and  II 
has  since  been  discussed  by  other  writers.  Unter- 
holzner  conjectured  that  a  third  party,  with  the 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  made  the  entry 
in  his  own  books  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  assumption.  Theophilus'  represents 
the  literarum  obligatio  as  a  novatio  or  change  of  an 
obligation  of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  another 
kind,  and  this,  he  says,  was  effected  both  by  words 
and  writing  {frij/xaai  nal  ypafifiaat).  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
debtor  (ypifetv  ^/lara  irpo^  avrov)  to  ask  his  con- 
sent to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a  new 
one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor  consent- 
ing. As  stated  by  him,  the  obligatio  Uteris  might 
be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter  of  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor's  reply.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  contracted 
by  the  debtor's  consent  expressed  by  a  subscription 
in  the  creditor's  books.  The  literarum  obhgatio  of 
Theophilus,  however,  rather  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  other  kinds  of  literarum  obhgatio  referred  to 
by  Gaius,"  where  he  says,  "  this  obligation  can  be 
contracted  by  chirographa  and  syngrapha,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  or 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipula- 
tio on  the  same  account."  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Gaius  means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligation  of  another  kind  into  that  of  pecunia  ex- 
pensa by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book ;  for  it  is 
no  objection  to  this,  as  Unterholzner  has  it,  "  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  for  an  obligatio  was  already  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove ;  but  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pecunia  certa,  if  he  had  compUed 
with  certain  forms.  Gaius'  certainly  may  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting  that  this  obligatio  was  con- 
tracted simply  "  expensum  ferendo :''  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  this  literarum  obligatio 
required  the  consent  of  the  debtor  either  orally  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by  letter  ;♦  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius ;  for,  though  he  says 
that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the  "  expensum  ferendo  " 
that  does  not  exclude  his  consent,  but  merely  shows 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  consent 
legally  binding. 

The  obligationes  consensu  were  emtio  and  ven- 
ditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  mandatum.  All 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con- 
sent and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  "  these  obli- 
gationes," says  Gains,'  "are  said'to  be  contracted 
consensu,  because  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or 
writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  was  sufficient."  Accordingly, 
such  transactions  could  take  place  between  persons 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but  a  verborum 
obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The 
actions  founded  on  these  obligationes  consensu 
were  bonse  fidei. 

A  legal  obligatio  implies  a  right  of  action  against 
the  person  who  owes  the  duty  (qui  obligatur).  This 
right  of  action  (ex  contractu)  might  be  acquired  by 
any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  also  be 
acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were  in  his  potes- 
tas,  manus,  and  mancipium ;  and  by  free  men  and 
slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  bona  fide,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  This  right  of  action  might  also  be 
acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts  of  a  free  man 
who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  the 
cession  of  the  obligatio  so  acquired. 

An  obligatio  was  terminated  (toUitur)  in  varioua 
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ways.  The  most  common  way  was  by  payment 
{soltitio)  of  what  was  due.  A  man,  with  the  consent 
of  the  creditor,  might  pay  another's  debt,  but  the 
two  schools  differed  as  to  the  legal  consequence  of 
such  payment.  The  Proculiani,  as  usual,  adhering 
strictly  to  fundamental  principles,  maintained  that 
the  debtor  was  still  under  his  obligatio,  but  if  the 
money  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  creditor,  he  had 
a  good  plea  of  dolus  malus  [exceptio  doli  mali). 

An  obligatio  might  be  terminated  by  acceptilatio. 
An  obligation  contracted  per  ees  et  libram  might 
be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also  one  ari- 
sing "  ex  judicati  causa."  (Fid.  Nexdm.)  An  ob- 
ligatio might  also  be  determined  by  novatio,  which 
is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  (debilum)  into  an- 
other obligation,  and  the  determination  of  the  for- 
mer obligation.'  This  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing instance  :'  If  I  stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give 
me  what  is  due  from  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises 
by  the  intervention  of  a  new  person,  and  the  former 
obligation  is  determined  by  being  replaced  by  the 
latter ;  and  sometimes  a  former  obligatio  may  be 
determined  by  a  subsequent  stipulatio,  though  the 
subsequent  stipulatio  may  be  invaUd.  If  the  stipu- 
lation was  from  the  same  person,  it  required  the 
addition  of  something  to  effect  a  novatio,  as  the 
addition  of  a  condition,  or  the  circumstance  of  add- 
ing to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gains  that 
there  was  no  novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinued. The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicius  as  to  the  condition  immediately  effecting 
a  novatio,  was  not  law  in  the  time  of  Gains  (ailio 
jure  utimur). 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  litis 
contestatio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
legitimum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally,  under 
the  articles  litis  contestatio  and  legitimum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respective- 
ly. The  original  obligation  (principalis  obligatio) 
was  determined  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  {reus)  was  then  bound  {ienetur)  by  the 
litis  contestatio.  If  he  w£is  condemned,  the  litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  (ex  causa  judicati).  It  was 
a  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  that,  afler  a  litis 
contestatio  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract ;  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  dari  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  (inutilis),  for  after  the  litis  contestatio 
the  dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a  ju- 
dicium quod  imperio  continetur,  the  obligatio  ex- 
isted and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the  de- 
mand might  be  answered  by  a  plea  (exceplio)  of  a 
res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the  judicia 
imperio  continentia  the  exoeptio  rei  judicatae  cor- 
responds to  the  condemnatio  in  the  legitima  judi- 
cia, and  the  exoeptio  rei  in  judicium  deductae  to  the 
litis  contestatio.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  Keller,  Uebcr  Litis  Contestation,  p.  11,  &c. 

Obligationes  arising  from  contract  passed  by 
universal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  obligationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  person  except  by  a  novatio,  which 
was  effected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
obligatio,  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.' 

From  the  consideration  of  obligationes  arising 
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from  contracts,  Gaius*  passes  to  the  consider  ation 
of  obligationes  "  quit  ex  delicto  oriuntur ;"  and  these 
delicts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  obliga- 
tiones, are  Fuetum,  Bona  Rapta  or  Rapina,  Dam- 
NDM,  and  Injuria.  All  these  obligationes  he  con- 
siders to  be  comprised  in  one  genus,  whereas  the 
obligationes  ex  contractu  are  distributed  into  four 
genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurists  of  obli- 
gationes ex  delicto  with  obligationes  ex  contractu 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classes 
of  obhgationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  in 
personam,  or  rights  against  a  determinate  individ- 
ual or  determinate  individuals  ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  origin  of  the  two  rights. 
The  rights  ex  contractu  are  rights  founded  on  law- 
ful acts,  and  rights  ex  delicto  are  rights  founded 
on  infringements  of  other  rights. 

The  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not  enu- 
merated by  Gains,  but  they  are  discussed  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.'  These  obligationes  do  not 
properly  arise  either  from  contract  or  dehct ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  acts  which  are 
not  delicts,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  contract  rather  than  to  dehct,  if  we  wiU  refer 
them  to  one  of  these  classes.  But,  in  fact,  these 
quasi  contracts  belong  to  neither  class.  Instances 
of  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, are  "  absentis  negotiorum  gestio"  (rrid.  Nego- 
TioRUM  Gestorum  Actio),  thc  "  tuteltE  judicium,"  a 
"  communis  res  sine  societate,*^  as  when  a  thing  has 
been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several  persons,  and 
some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  obligationes  ex  contractn, 
and  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  deUcto  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  obhgationes  ex  delicto.  In- 
stances of  these  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  enu- 
merated in  the  Institutes'  are,  "  si  judex  litem  suam 
fecerit,"  and  the  case  of  "  dejcctum  effnsumve,"  and 
others. 

We  may  now  examine  more  closely  the  meaning 
of  the  term  obligatio,  and  other  terms  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  contracts.  Its  etymology  (lig-o, 
to  bind)  points  merely  to  the  obligatory  part  of  a 
contract,  or  to  the  duty  owing  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  (debitor)  to  the  other  party  (creditor), 
or  to  the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  word  which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio 
or  "binding,"  expresses  the  determination  of  such 
binding,  is  "  solutio  ;"  and,  generally,  some  form  of 
the  word  "  solvo"  is  the  appropriate  term  to  ex- 
press the  legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But, 
inasmuch  as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to 
the  contract,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  parties 
to  the  contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to 
express  both  the  rights  and  the  corresponding  du- 
ties which  arise  out  of  the  contract.  Consistently 
with  this,  we  find  the  right  of  the  creditor  spoken 
of  as  his  obligatio,  and  the  duty  of  the  debtor  as  his 
obligatio.  There  is  no  special  name  in  the  Roman 
law  for  a  right  against  a  determinate  person  or  de- 
terminate persons.  The  name  for  ownership  or 
property  is  dominium,  to  which  is  opposed  the 
name  obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rights  against 
determinate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  outline  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence),  "  that 
in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers  the  term  ob- 
ligatio is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which  answers  to 
a  right  in  rem."  But  as  the  duty  answering  to  a 
right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  of  forbearance,  that  is, 
of  not  doing  anything,  there  is  no  great  inconveni- 
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ence  in  the  want  of  a  name  :  as  soon  as  an  act  is 
donp  which  is  an  infringement  of  the  right,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word),  an  obligation  arises  by  force 
of  such  act  {ohligatio  ex  delicto),  and  gives  the  injured 
person  a  right  of  action  against  the  wrong-doer. 

A  contractus,  as  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
been  said,  required  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
It.  Those  obhgationes  which  were  said  to  be 
Ibunded  on  "  consent"  {consensus)  were  said  to  be 
no  founded  only  because  consent  was  sufficient,' 
and  no  pecuHar  form  of  words  or  expression  was 
required  ;  whereas,  in  the  obligationes  contracted 
"re,"  "verbis,"  and  "Uteris,"  certain  acts,  words, 
or  writing  were  required.  In  those  contracts 
where  particular  forms  were  not  required  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  obligationes,  any  words  or 
acts  were  sufficient  which  were  evidence  of  con- 
sent. What  words  and  acts  are  evidence  of  con- 
sent, cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  generally  in 
any  system  of  jurisprudence.  But  certain  acts  or 
events  exclude  the  notion  of  consent,  even  if  the 
formal  parts  of  a  contract  have  been  most  scrupu- 
lously observed ;  constraint  by  force  or  threats  {vis, 
melus),  and  fraud  (dolus),  and,  in  many  cases,  error 
{error,  ignorantia),  either  render  the  agreement  ab- 
solutely null,  or  give  the  party  who  has  been  con- 
strained, deceived,  or  in  error,  various  modes  of 
defence  against  the  claims  of  the  other  party. 

An  obUgatio  supposes  two  persons  ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  duty  is  due,  or  the  creditor,  and  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  due,  or  the  debitor.  But 
there  may  be  more  than  two  parties  to  an  obliga- 
tio,  either  as  creditores  or  debitores,  or  both,  aU  of 
whom  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  rei.'  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is 
under  the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called 
correus.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obUgatio,  there  are  properly  several  obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores  are 
several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the  credi- 
tores and  debitores  are  several.  In  the  obligatio 
pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  determinate 
parts  of  a  whole,  which  i.3  made  up  by  the  parts 
being  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There  are 
cases  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the  whole 
(solidum),  or  several  debitores  may  owe  the  whole 
{solidum) :  where  a  creditor  claims  the  whole 
against  several  debitores,  there  are,  in  fact,  several 
obligationes  binding  on  the  several  debitores.  If 
he  can  only  claim  the  whole  once,  he  may  claim  it 
from  any  of  the  debitores  ;  but  when  he  has  been 
satisfied  by  one  debitor,  hrs  whole  claim  is  extin- 
guished. 

An  obligatio  may  be  unilateral,  that  is,  may  only 
give  a  right  of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  mutuum,  stipulatio,  and  others  ;  or 
it  may  be  bilateral,  that  is,  it  may  give  a  right  to 
each  party  against  the  other,  as  emtio,  venditio, 
locatio,  conductio. 

It  remains  to  explain  some  other  terms  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 
ventio,  pactio,  pactum  conventum,  and  its  essence 
is  consent :  "  conventionis  verbuvi  generale  est,  ad 
omnia  pertinens,  de  quitms  negotii  contrahendi  Iransi- 
gendique  causa  consentiunt,  qui  inter  se  agunt.^'^ 
Conventiones,  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  as  a 
genus,  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  conven- 
tiones which  were  tlie  foundation  of  a  right  of  ac- 
tion were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  Roman 
law  acknowledged  the  four  kinds  already  mention- 
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ed.  As  these  contractus  are  distinguished  bj  par 
ticular  names,  they  have  been  named  by  modern 
writers  contractus  nominati,  as  opposed  to  other 
contracts  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  they 
have  named  innominati.  Contractus  nominati,  as 
has  been  shown,  were  contracts  made  or  accompa- 
nied by  certain  forms :  if  these  forms  were  want- 
ing in  the  conventio,  it  could  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  contractus  nominati ;  but  if  the  matter  of  the  con- 
ventio was  a  civile  negotium  or  a  civilis  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  the  foundation  of  an 
action  "  prcescriptis  verbis"  or  "  in  factum;"  or,  as  it 
is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian,'  this  is  the  actio  "  ad 
quam  necesse  est  confugere,  quoties  contractus  exist- 
unt,  quorum  appellationes  nullce  jure  civili  prodita 
sunt."  All  the  events  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following 
heads  ;  "  aut  do  tibi  ut  des,  aut  do  ut  facias,  aut  facie 
ut  des,  autfacio  ut  facias."  An  example  of  the  first 
class  will  show  the  difference  between  these  innom- 
inate and  nominate  contracts  :  if  I  give  a  man  mor.- 
ey  for  a  thing,  this  is  buying  and  selling,  and  is  a 
nominate  contract ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  for 
another  thing,  this  is  exchange,  and  it  is  an  innom- 
inate contract,  but  still  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  ci- 
vihs  obligatio.  These  innominate  contracts  take  the 
name  of  contracts  from  their  resemblance  to  proper 
contracts  in  the  Roman  sense ;  but,  as  they  are  not 
referrible  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  form  them  into  a  separate  class.  These 
contracts,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  description  just 
given  of  them,  have  their  foundation  in  an  act  (a 
giving  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  re- 
semble contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  contract  is 
not  complete  so  long  as  a  thing  remains  to  be  given 
or  done  by  the  debitor  ;  and  the  creditor  may  have 
his  action  (condictio)  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
which  he  has  given,  and  for  which  the  debtor  has 
not  made  the  ret^jrn  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his  action  generally 
{prcescriptis  verbis)  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, or  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  its  non-performance. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas  or 
answers  {exceptiones) ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement  {con- 
ventio, pactio)  could  not  be  referred  to  the  one  or 
other  class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  conventiones  were  the  foundation 
either  of  actiones  or  of  exceptiones.  Conventiones 
were  contractus  when  they  were  made  with  cer- 
tain forms ;  when  they  were  not  made  with  these 
forms,  but  still  on  good  consideration  (causa),  they 
were  the  foundation  of  a  civilis  obligatio.  When 
there  was  no  causa,  there  was  no  obligatio  created 
by  such  conventio,  and  it  is  added,"  "  therefore  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio,  but  an 
exceptio  :"  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio  is 
a  pactio  sine  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  benefit  of  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  conventio  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  nuda  pactio."  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  general  as  conventio  (pactum 
a  pactione — est  autem  pactio  duorum  pluriumve  in 
idem  placitum  consensus*),  and  is  a  part  of  all  con- 
tracts, as  conventio  is.  There  might  be  a  pactum 
or  pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the  establishment  of 
a  servitus  in  provincial  lands,*  and  other  matters. 
But  pactum,  as  included  in  the  law  of  obligationes, 
obtained  a  limited  signification  ;  and  it  was  used  to 
signify  agreements  not  included  among  the  con- 
tractus, but  still  binding  agreements,  as  being  found- 


1.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  5  :  "  De  prjEscriptis  verbis,"  (fee.) — 2.  (Dip  2 
tit.  14,  s.  7,  S  4.)— 3.  (Dig.  15,  tit.  5,  s.  15.)— 4.  (Die.  2,  tit.  4,  » 
1.)— 5.  (Gaius,  ii.,  31.) 
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ed  on  a  causa.  Some  of  these  obligatory  pacta 
were  the  foundation  of  an  actio  civilis,  and  some 
of  them  were  protected  by  the  praetor  :  ait  praetor  : 
"  Pacta  conventa  qum  neque  dolo  malo  neque  adversus 
leges  plebiscita  senatus  considta  edicta  decreta  princi- 
pum  neque  quo  fraus  cui  eorum  fiat  facta  erunt  servo- 
bo.'"-  The  parties  to  a  pactum  were  said  "pacisci." 
Anything  might  be  the  subject  of  a  "pactum"  which 
did  not  involve  an  illegality.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stjpulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the  Di- 
gest under  the  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones,' 
but  in  the  same  book  with  the  titles  De  Jurisdic- 
tione,  &c. 

Savigny  contends  that  the  notion  of  agreement, 
or  of  contract  in  its  general  sense  {vertrag),  is  too 
narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in  general.  He  de- 
fines agreement  to  be  the  "union  of  several  persons 
in  one  concordant  declaration  of  will  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  determined."  Consequently,  the 
notion  of  contract  or  agreement  must  be  extended 
to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  produce 
obligationes :  for  instance,  tradition  is  characterized 
by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  of  their  will  by  the  parties  to  the 
tradition  is  insuflicient  to  effect  complete  tradition 
without  the  external  act  by  which  possession  is  ac- 
quired, does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence  of 
the  agreement.  In  like  manner,  easements  (servi- 
tutes)  take  their  rise  from  agreement.  The  imper 
feet  conception  of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not 
separating  in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement 
from  those  acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agree- 
ment is  generally  a  preparation,  and  of  which  it  is 
an  accompaniment.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real 
agreement,  but  without  any  obligation  :  it  is  merely 
a  giving  and  receiving  by  mutual  consent.  This 
general  notion  of  agreement  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Ulpian  already  quoted,  in  which  he  de- 
fines pactio  to  be  "  duorum  pluriumve,"  &c.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  Romans  applied  the 
terms  pactio,  pactum,  and  conventio  to  any  agree- 
ments except  those  which  were  the  foundation  of 
obligationes.' 

Polhcitatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  (pollieitatio  offerentis 
solius  promissum*).  A  pollieitatio,  of  course,  cre- 
ated no  obligatio.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such  as  the  prom- 
ise to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public  shows,  &c. 
Such  pollicitationes  were  binding  when  there  was 
a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with  reference  to  a  dig- 
nity (honor)  conferred  or  to  be  conferred.  A  polliei- 
tatio sine  causa  was  also  obligatory  if  the  person 
began  to  do  what  he  had  promised,  as  if  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  building  or  cleared  the  ground 
(Huic  theatro  ex  privatOTum  poUicitationibus  multa  de- 
benture). 

A  person  who  vowed  anything  was  also  bound 
{voto  obligatus). 

(Gaius,  iii.,  88,  &c.—Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  13,  &c.— Dig. 
47,  tit.  7,  De  Obligalionihus  ct  Actionibus. — Miihlcn- 
bruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum,\ib.  iii.,  De  Obligalion- 
itus.— MarezoU,  Lchrbuch,  &c.  The  matter  of  ob- 
ligationes is  arranged  by  Cans,  Si/stem  des  Rbmis- 
chen  Civibeehls,  p.  60,  Vom  Obligationenrechl.) 

OBOLUS.     (7id.  Drachma.) 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.  (Vid.  Corona,  p. 
309.) 

OBSOTVIUM.     (Vid.  Opsomua.) 

1.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  14,  s.  7.)— 2.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7.)— 3.  (Saviimy. 
Sjistem  del  Hoot.  H8m.  Rechts,  iii.)— 4.  (Dm  50   tit   12  a  31 
-5.  (7«.Plin.,  Epist.,i.,48-Id.ib.,T.,12.)       '        ''''■'> 
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OCCUPA'TIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Cieeroi  to 
express  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  occupation 
or  the  taking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  own- 
er. Among  the  modes  of  acquiring  ownership 
"  natural!  ratione,"  that  is,  by  such  means  as  are  in 
all  nations  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  means  of  ac- 
quiring ownership.  Gains"  enumerates  the  taking 
possession  of  those  things  quae  nulli'-s  sunt,  as  an- 
imals of  the  chase,  birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things 
are  said  "  occupantis  fieri."' 

*OCHNE  fyvri),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  commu- 
nis.   Theocritus  has  oxva^.     ( Vid.  Pyrus.)* 

*OCHRA  ((JXP''-),  our  Yellow  Ochre,  i.  e.,  the 
ochrey  brown  iron  ore  of  Jameson.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  ancient  painters,  and  likewise  as  a 
medicine.' 

*OCHRUS  (oxpoc),  the  Pisum  Ochrys,  a  species 
of  Pease  that  grows  plentifully  among  corn  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.^ 

*OCIMOEI'DES  (UijioeLdti),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Bauhin  hold  to  be  a  species  of  Lychnis , 
an  opinion,  however,  which  is  rejected  by  Dodo- 
najus.  Sprengel  agrees  with  Lobelius  and  Dale- 
champ-in  referring  it  to  the  Saponaria  Ocinwides.'' 

*0'CIMUM  or  O'CYMUM  (o/ct/jov,  onvfiov),  a 
plant,  which  Adams  makes  the  same  with  the  Ocy- 
mum  Basilicum,  or  Sweet  Basil.' 

O'CREA  (KvTi/iic),  a  Greave,  a  Leggin.  A  pair 
of  greaves  (xv^filSec)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  (vid.  Arma,  p.  94),  and 
likewise  of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Servios 
Tullius."  They  were  made  of  bronze,"  of  brass," 
of  tin,"  or  of  silver  and  gold,"  with  a  hning  proba- 
bly of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  Another  method  of 
fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not  to  hurt  it  was  by 
the  interposition  of  that  kind  of  sponge  which  was 
also  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  (vid.  Galea,  p. 
466),  and  which  Aristotle  describes  as  being  re- 
markable for  thinness,  density,  and  firmness.  The 
greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as  they  were 
fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  probably  re- 


1.  (Off.,  i.,  7.)— 2.  (ii.,  66,  &c.)— 3.  (Dig.  41,  tit  I:  "Deao- 
quirendo  rerum  dominio.") — 4.  (Horn.,  Odyss.,  vii.,  ISO^The- 
ocritus.  Idyll.,  i.,  134. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  v., 
108.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vnii.,  3, 
lO- — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  28.— Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P., 
i.»  19. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  1. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  170. — Adams,  Append.,  s 
V.)— 9.  (Liv.,  i.,  43.)— 10.  (AlcKus,  Frag.,  i.,  ed.  Matthis.j-ll. 
(Hes.,  Scut.,  122.;— 12.  (Horn.,  U.,  xviii.,  612.— Id.  ib.,  xii , 
692.)— 13.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  vii.,  634.— Id.  ib.,  yiii.,  624.-Id.  ib.,  xi 
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qalred,  in  many  cases,  no  other  fastening  than  their 
own  elasticity.  Often,  nevertheless,  they  were  far- 
ther secured  by  two  straps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  94.  Their  form  and  appearance 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  preceding  wood- 
cut. The  upper  figure  is  that  of  a  fallen  warrior, 
represented  among  the  sculptures,  now  at  Munich, 
belonging  to  the  temple  in  jEgina.  In  consequence 
of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the  greaves  are  seen  to 
project  a  little  above  them.  This  statue  also  shows 
very  distinctly  the  ankle-rings  (CTiapiipm),  which 
were  used  to  fasten  the  greaves  immediately  above 
the  feet.  The  lower  portion  of  the  same  woodcut 
represents  the  interior  view  of  a  bronze  shield  and 
a  pair  of  bronze  greaves,  which  were  found  by 
Signer  Campanari  in  the  tomb  of  an  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  These  greaves  are  made  right  and 
left. 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epithet  dKvTijilde;,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from  his 
minuteness  in  describing  some  of  their  parts,  espe- 
cially the  ankle-rings,  which  were  sometimes  of 
silver.'  The  modern  Greeks  and  Albanians  wear 
greaves,  in  form  resembling  those  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  mad-e  of  softer  materials,  such  as  velvet, 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze,  and 
richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  Pompeii."  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  greaves 
were  not  entirely  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  soldiers.'  At  an  earlier  period  the  heavy- 
armed  wore  a  single  greave  on  the  right  leg.*  Leg- 
gins  of  ox-hide  or  strong  leather,  probably  of  the 
form  already  described,  and  designated  by  the  same 
names  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agri- 
cultural labourers'  and  by  huntsmen.' 

OCTOBER.     (Vid.  Calendae,  Roman.) 

OCTO'PHORON.     (Vtd.  Lectica,  p.  571.) 

CECtrS.     (FzrfHonsE,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

*Oii  or  OIE  (ori,  o'iTi),  the  Pyrus  sorbus,  or  Ser- 
vice-tree.    Its  fruit  is  called  ova  by  Dioscorides.' 

♦CENANTHE  (ohdveri),  a  plant,  about  which 
many  conjectures  have  been  formed.  Sprengel  pre- 
fers that  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it  to  be  the  Pedicu- 
laris  tuberosa,  L.  "  From  my  acquaintance,  how- 
ever," observes  Adams,  "  with  the  (Enanthe  pimpi- 
neUoides,  or  Parsley  Waterdropwort,  I  cannot  help 
tkinking  that  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides.  The  (Enanthe  crocata,  a  spe- 
cies very  similar  in  appearance,  but  very  different 
in  quality,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  although 
Dr.  MiUigan  holds  it  to  bte  the  (Enanthe  of  Celsus. 
The  term  ohmvBii  is  likewise  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  vine.'" 

*II  A  small  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Saxicola  (Enanthe,  Bech- 
stein.  Its  English  name  is  Whealear;  its  Scotch, 
Chacker.' 

*CENAS  {olvd(),  the  common  Pigeon,  or  Colum- 
la  CEnas." 

CENO'PHORUM  (^ohoipopov),  a  Basket,  or  other 
contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine  ;  a  wine- 
basket.  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
took  their  own  vtine  with  them  in  travelling,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on  the 


road .'    A  slave,  called  the  wine-bearer  (anophorus'i 
carried  it  probably  on  his  back. 

♦CEN0THE'R.\  (ohioBripa),  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  Epilobium  anguslifolium,  or  narrow-leaved 
Willow-herb.  "  The  commentators,  hov/ever,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  are  in  general  very  undecided  re- 
garding it."' 

*CESTRUS  (oiVrpof).  "  Bochart  and  Aldrovan- 
di,"  remarks  Adams,  "  have  proved  most  satisfacto- 
rily, that  by  the  Greek  poets,  &c.,  the  terms  olarpot 
and  fiiu^  were  used  indiscriminately  ;  but  that  Ar- 
istotle and  other  writers  on  matters  of  science  ap- 
ply the  former  to  a  species  of  gadfly  (meaning,  I 
presume,  the  (Estrus  bovis,  or  Breeze),  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  species  of  horsefly  (the  Tabanus  bovinus). 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  fiva-ip  of 
.iElian,  professes  himself  unable  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  was  a  species  of  (Eslrus,  Tabanus,  or  Hippo- 
bosca ;  and  in  another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  the  olarpog  of  Aristotle  was  a  species 
of  Culex.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil 
was  the  Breeze."  (Vii.  Asilus.)* 
OFFENDIX.  {Vii.  Apex.) 
OGULNIA  LEX.  {Yid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 
OIKIAS  AIKH  (otKi'ttf  Hkti),  an  action  to  recover  , 
a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action  where 
property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the  dicasts 
decided  (iisSiKaaev)  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (iweiLKa- 
aev).  Nothing  farther  being  requisite,  the  suit  was 
an  aTt/iTjToc  ayuv.  Certain  speeches  of  Lyeias, 
Isa>.us,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost,  were' 
upon  this  subject.  The  oiicmf  Slkti  was  only  to  re- 
cover the  house  itself;  the  by-gone  rents,  or  mesne 
profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called  evomiov 
dUi).  {Yid.  Enoikiou  Dike.)' 
OFFIGIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.     {Yid.  Admissi- 

ONALIS.) 

OINOCHOOI   {olvoxooi).     {Yid.  Sympostom.) 
OIONISTICE   (pluviaTiKTi).     {Yid.  Divinatio,  p. 
369.) 
*OLrVA,  the  Olive-tree.     ( Vid.  Elaia  and  Co- 

TINOS.J 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA,'  dim.  OLLULA  (Xe'%  ;  x^ 
rpoi,  x''''''P<''  ''"''•  ;f'"'p/f),  a-  vessel  of  any  material, 
round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  ;  a  pot, 
ajar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware'  {boTpanivri, 
testacea)  and  bronze  {xa2.K7J,  tsn£a,^  tznum  ,•'  ^.idrit, 
;);o/lK£of'°),  the  ancients  also  made  these  vessels  of 
different  kiiuds  of  stone,  which  were  turned  upon 
the  lathe.  At  Pleurs,  a  village  near  Chiavenna,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  manufacture 
of  vessels  from  the  potstone  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and  has  probably 
existed  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  makes 
express  mention  of  it."  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to 
bear  the  fire,  are  used  for  cooking  (Ocul^s  obser- 
vare  ollam  pultis,  ne  aditratur^^). 

The  following  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  Canino  in 
Etruria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the  story 
of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to  per- 
suade the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to  death." 


1.  (Horn.,  n.,  iii.,331.— Id.  ib.,ii.,  18.)— 2.  (Gell.PompEiana, 
1817,  plate  18. — DonaldsoD,  Pompeii,  vol.  ii.) — 3.  (Lamprid.,  Al. 
Sever.,  40.)^.  (Vcget.,  De  Ke  Mil.,  i.,  20.)— 5.  (Horn.,  Od., 
xsiT.,  228.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  7.— Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  43.) 
—6.  iHor.,  ii.,3,a34.)— 7.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  10.- Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  6.— Dioscor.,  in., 
133.— Id.,  v.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
il.,  36.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.)— 10.  (Aiistot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  11.) 


1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  109.— Jut.,  Sat.,  vii.,  II.— Pers.,  Sat., 
v.,  140. — Mart,,  vl.,  88.— Apuleius,  Met.,  yiii. — TertuU.,  De  Je- 
jun.,  9.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxiv.,  8,  s.  19.)— 3.  (Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,  ix.,  10.  —  Dioscor.,  iv.,  116.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4, 
(JEUaa,  N.  A.,  vi.,  37. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.)— 5.  (Meier,  Att. 
Proc.,  p.  492.)  — 6.  (Plaut.,  Aulul.,  passim.)- 7.  (Antiphanes 
ap.  Athen.,  i.,  70.)— 8.  (.ffisop.,  Fab.,  329.— Catd,  De  Re  Rust., 
81.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  318-321.)— 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  48.)— 11. 
(H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  22,  s.  44.)— 12.  (Varro  ap.  Non.  Marcell.,  p.  543 
ed.  Merceri. — Festus,  s.  v.  Aulas.) — 13.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  318- 
321.— Hygin.,Fab.,  24.) 
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J  The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported  by  atri- 
pod,  under  which  is  a  large  fire.  The  ram,  restored 
to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out  of  the  pot. 
Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  separate  tripod,  the 
vessel  was  sometimes  made  with  the  feet  all  in  one 
piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in  Greek  rpi-izovs  (vid. 
Tkipos),  ;(VTp6nov^,^  and  nvpitTrdTTj^, 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  boil 
water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots  to 
carry  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the  modern  inhab- 
itants of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.'  They  also  used 
small  pots  containing  fire  and  pitch,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  them  from  slings  and 
military  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  us  that  the 
Turks  wash  their  hands  in  the  following  manner  : 
A  boy  or  servant  pours  water  upon  the  hands,  the 
water  falling  into  a  vessel  which  is  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  it.'  So  in  the  Odyssey,*  a  servant 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  (TTpox6(^),  and  pours 
it  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest  over  a  jar  (^eCv")  of 
silver.  Numerous  passages  of  ancient  authors  show 
that  this  practice  has  always  prevailed  in  the  same 
countries. 

The  Argives  and  .^Eginetans  drank  out  of  small, 
coarse  pots  of  their  own  manufacture,  rather  than 
purchase  cups  of  superior  quality  from  Athens.' 
( Vid.  Fictile,  p.  440.) 

OUse  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  store,  while  amphorae  rendered  the  same  service 
in  regard  to  liquids.  (Fiii.  Amphora.)  Thus  grapes 
were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present.'  Although  pots 
were  commonly  made  solely  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  were  therefore  destitute  of  ornament  and  with- 
out hanifles,  yet  they  were  sometimes  made  with 
two  handles  (SiuToi)  like  amphorse  ;  and,  when  they 
were  well  turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth 
and  neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  six  congii  (=4^ 
gallons  nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,' 
•considered  very  beautiful. 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.' 

Another  very  remarkable  use  of  these  vessels  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed,"  or  to  be  carried  any- 


1.  (Hcs.,  Op.  et  Dies,  749.— Sohol.  in  Soph.,  Aj.,  1403.)— 2. 
fXen.,  ITeilcn.,  iv.,  5,  1}  4.) — 3.  (Fellows's  Excursion  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  153.)— 4.  (i.,  136.)— 5.  (Horod.,  t.,  88.)— 6.  (Col.,  De 
Re  Rust.,  lii.,  43.)— 7.  (Hipp.  Miij.,  p.  153,  154,  oil.  Heindorff.) 
—8.  (Cuto,  Do  Ro  Rust.,  51.)— 9.  (Aristoph.,  Run.,  1188.— Schol. 
•d  luc.— M<Eris,  s.  v.  'Eyxvrptctiii.) 
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where.'  Hence  the  exposure  of  children  was  call 
ed  iyxvTpi^eiv,'  and  the  miserable  women  who  prac 
tised  it  h/xvTpiaTpiai.^ 

In  monumental  inscriptiops  the  term  oUa  is  Vro- 
quently  apphed  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  ol 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  vjew  in 
the  niches  of  the  Columbarium,  or  immured  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some  good  spe- 
cimens of  cinerary  oUae  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  small  apartment  so  constructed  as  to 
exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of  arranging  them. 
(Vid.  above,  p.  287,  288,  461,  and  numerous  plates 
in  Bartoli's  Antichi  Sepolcri.) 

The  lid  of  the  oUa  was  called  imBrifia  and  iipercu- 
lum.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  material  and 
the  style  of  ornament  with  the  olla  itself.* 

»OLOLYGON  (oXo/lii/uv),  "  the  name  of  an  an- 
imal," says  Adams,  "  mentioned  by  Theocritus. 
The  scholiast  calls  it  a  swallow  ;  some  have  refer- 
red it  to  the  lark ;  and  others  iiave  supposed  it  a 
frog !  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
(i.  c,  from  o/.oXir/rf),  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
scholiast.'" 

*OLOST'ION  [pMCTiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides.  "  Little,  however,  can  be  made,"  says 
Adams,  "  from  his  brief  description  of  it.  It  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  Stellaria  Holosteum,  or  Greater  Stich- 
wort,  as  Ruellius  supposed  ;  nor  the  Plantago  albi- 
cans, as  Dodonaeus  suggested.  Whether  or  not  the 
Holosteum  umbeUatum,  as  Tabermontanus  and  Spren- 
gel  contend,  possesses  the  requisite  character,  I  dare 
not  venture  to  decide,  as  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  that  plant.'" 

OLYMPIAD  ('Oilj^/iTi-taf),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  asra  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  period 
of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games.  The  olympiads  began 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the 
footrace,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  776.' 
Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished  B.C. 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  arranged 
events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each  olym- 
piad, with  which  aera  he  compared  the  years  of  the 
Attic  archons,  the  Spartan  ephors,  and  that  of  the 
Argive  priestesses."  His  practice  of  recording  events 
by  olympiads  was  followed  by  Polybius,  Diodorua 
Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  sometimes 
by  Pausanias,  ^lian,  Diogeiies  Laertius,  Arrian,  &c. 
It  is  twice  adopted  by  Thucydides'  and  Xenophon." 
The  names  of  the  conquerors  in  the  footrace  were 
only  used  to  designate  the  olympiad,  not  the  con- 
querors in  the  other  contests.  Thucydides,"  how- 
ever, designates  two  olympiads  by  the  name  of  the 
conquerors  in  the  pancratium ;  but  this  appears 
only  to  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  these  victors,  both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in 
the  pancratium.  Other  writers,  however,  adhere 
so  strictly  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  olym- 
piad only  by  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace,  that  even 
when  the  same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
other  contests  as  well  as  in  the  footrace,  they  only 
mention  the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus"  and  Pausa- 
nias" only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon  of  Cor- 
inth in  the  footrace,  although  he  had  also  conquered 
at  the  same  festival  in  the  pentathlum. 

The  writers  who  make  us«  of  the  asra  of  the 
olympiads  usually  give  the  number  of  the  olympiad 
(the  first  corresponding  to  B.C.  776),  and  then  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace.     Some  wTi- 


1.  (Aristoph.,Thesm.,  512-516.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 2.  (Hesych., 
s.  T.)  — 3.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  48.— Col.,  1.  c.) 
~5.  (Theocrit.,Tii.,  139. —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  T.)  — 6.  (Dios 
cor.,  iv.,  11.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
7  (Paus.,  T.,  8, 1)  3.— Id.,  viii.,  26,  ^  3.— Strabo,  viii.,  p.  355.)— 
8.  (Polyb.,  Hi.,  12,  I.)— 9.  (iii.,  8  ;  v.,  49.)— 10.  (Hellcn.,  i  , 
2,  M  ;  ii.,  3,  U.)-U.  (U  cc.)-12.  (xi.. '0.)-13.  iv.,  24,42.; 


OLYMPIAD. 

ters  also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the  iirst, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
a  certain  olympiad ;  but  others  do  not  give  the  sep- 
arate years  of  eacli  olympiad.  The  rules  for  con- 
certing olympiads  into  the  year  B.C.,  and  vice  ver- 
«a,  are  given  under  Calendah  (Greek),  p.  191 ;  but, 
as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use  of  the 
student  a  list  of  the  olympiads,  with  the  years  of  the 
Christian  sera  corresponding  to  them,  from  the  be- 
];mning  of  the  olympiads  to  A.D.  301.  To  save 
space,  the  separate  years  of  each  olympiad,  with  the 
corresponding  years  B.C.,  are  only  given  from  the 
47th  to  the  126th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  Grecian  history ;  in  the  other 
olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In  consult- 
ing the  following  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  about  midsum- 
mer (vid.  Olympic  Games),  and  that  the  Attic  year 
commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  If,  therefore, 
an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic 
year,  the  year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one.  Thus 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
95th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  following 
table  to  B.C.  400 ;  but,  as  his  death  happened  in 
Thargelion,  the  11th  month  of  the  Attic  year,  the 
year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one,  which  gives  us 
B.C.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 


B.C. 

776. 

772. 

768. 

764. 

760. 

756. 

752. 

748. 

744. 

740. 

736. 

732. 

728. 

724. 

720. 

716. 

712. 

ro8. 

704, 

?00. 

696. 

692. 

688. 

BS4. 

680. 

676. 

672. 

668. 

664. 

660. 

656. 

652. 

648. 

644. 

640. 

636. 

632. 

628. 

624. 

620. 

616. 

612. 

608. 

604. 

600. 

596. 

592. 

391. 


01. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

13. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

.33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43, 

44. 

45. 

46 

47. 


B.C. 

590. 

589. 

588. 

587. 

580. 

585. 

584. 

583. 

582. 

581. 

580 

579. 

578. 

577. 

57^6. 

575. 

574. 

573. 

572. 

571. 

570. 

569. 

568. 

567. 

566. 

565. 

564. 

563. 

562. 

561. 

560. 

559. 

558. 

557. 

556. 

555. 

554. 

553. 

552. 

551. 

550. 

549. 

548. 

547. 

546, 

545. 

544. 

543. 


01. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51, 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 


B.C. 

542. 

541. 

540. 

539. 

538, 

537. 

536. 

535. 

534. 

533. 

532. 

531. 

530. 

529. 

528. 

527. 

526. 

525. 

524. 

523. 

522. 

.521. 

520. 

519. 

518. 

517. 

516. 

515. 

514. 

513. 

512. 

511. 

510. 

509, 

508. 

507. 

506. 

505. 

504. 

503. 

502. 

501. 

500. 

499. 

498. 

497. 

496. 

495. 


01. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


70. 


71, 


3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

3 

4. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 


B.C. 

494. 

493. 

492. 

491. 

490. 

489. 

488. 

487. 

486. 

485. 

484. 

483. 

482. 

481. 

480. 

479. 

478. 

477. 

476. 

475. 

474. 

473. 

472. 

471. 

470. 

469. 

468. 

467. 

466. 

465, 

464, 

463, 

462. 

461. 

460. 

459. 

458. 

457. 

456. 

455. 

454. 

453. 

452. 

451. 

450. 

449. 

448. 

447. 

446. 

445. 

444. 

443. 

442. 

441. 

440. 

439. 

438. 

437. 

436. 

435. 

434. 

433. 

432. 

431. 

430. 

429. 

428. 

427. 

426. 

425. 

424. 

423. 

422. 

421. 

420. 


01, 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77, 


78, 


79, 


80, 


81, 


82, 


83, 


84, 


85,     1, 


86, 


87, 


88, 


89, 


90, 
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1, 

B.C 

01. 

B.C 

01. 

3, 

419. 

2 

344. 

109 

.     I 

4, 

418. 

3. 

34? 

2 

1, 

417. 

4. 

342. 

3 

2, 

416. 

91.     1. 

341. 

4. 

3. 

415. 

2. 

340. 

1-0 

1 

4. 

414. 

3. 

339. 

2. 

1. 

413. 

4. 

338. 

3. 

2. 

412, 

92.     1. 

337. 

4 

3. 

411, 

2. 

336. 

111 

1. 

4. 

410. 

3. 

335. 

2 

1. 

409, 

4. 

334, 

3 

2. 

408, 

93.     1. 

333. 

4. 

3. 

407, 

2. 

332. 

112 

1. 

4. 

406, 

3. 

331. 

2. 

1. 

405, 

4. 

330. 

3. 

2. 

404, 

94.     1. 

329. 

4. 

3. 

403, 

2. 

328. 

113 

1. 

4. 

402, 

3. 

327. 

2, 

1. 

401, 

4. 

326. 

3. 

2. 

400, 

95.     1. 

325. 

4. 

3. 

399, 

2. 

324. 

114 

1. 

4. 

398, 

3. 

323. 

2. 

1. 

397, 

4. 

322. 

3. 

2. 

396, 

96.     1. 

321. 

4. 

3. 

395. 

2. 

320, 

115, 

1. 

4. 

394, 

3. 

319, 

2. 

1. 

393, 

4. 

318, 

3. 

2. 

392, 

97.     1. 

317, 

4. 

3. 

391, 

2. 

316, 

116. 

1. 

4. 

390, 

3. 

315, 

2, 

1. 

389, 

4. 

314, 

3, 

2. 

388, 

98.     1. 

313, 

4. 

3. 

387. 

2. 

312, 

117. 

1. 

4. 

386, 

3. 

311. 

2. 

1. 

385, 

4, 

310, 

3, 

2. 

384, 

99.     1. 

309. 

4. 

3. 

383, 

2. 

308, 

118. 

1. 

4. 

382, 

3. 

307, 

2. 

1. 

381. 

4. 

306, 

3. 

2. 

380, 

100.     1. 

305, 

4. 

3. 

379, 

2. 

304, 

119, 

1. 

4. 

378, 

3. 

303, 

2. 

1. 

377, 

4. 

302, 

3 

2. 

376, 

101.     1. 

301, 

4, 

3. 

375, 

2. 

300, 

120, 

1 

4. 

374, 

3. 

299. 

2 

1. 

373, 

4. 

298, 

3 

2. 

372, 

102.     1. 

297, 

4. 

3. 

371, 

2. 

296, 

121, 

1. 

4. 

370, 

3. 

295, 

2. 

1. 

369, 

4. 

294, 

3. 

2. 

368, 

103.     1. 

293, 

4. 

3. 

367, 

2. 

292, 

122, 

1, 

4. 

366, 

3. 

291, 

2. 

1. 

365, 

4. 

290, 

3. 

2. 

364. 

104.     1. 

289. 

4. 

3. 

363, 

2. 

288, 

123, 

1. 

4. 

362, 

3. 

287, 

2, 

1. 

361. 

4. 

286, 

3, 

2. 

360. 

105.     1. 

285, 

4, 

3. 

359. 

2. 

284. 

124, 

1, 

4. 

358. 

3. 

283. 

2, 

1. 

357. 

4. 

282. 

3 

2. 

356. 

106.     1. 

281, 

4, 

3. 

355. 

2. 

280, 

125, 

1. 

4. 

354. 

3. 

279, 

2 

1. 

353. 

4. 

278, 

3. 

2. 

352. 

107.     1. 

277, 

4, 

3. 

351, 

2. 

276, 

126, 

1, 

4. 

350. 

3. 

275, 

2. 

1. 

349. 

4. 

274, 

3 

2. 

348. 

108.     1 

273, 

4 

3. 

347. 

2. 

272, 

127, 

I 

4. 

346. 

3. 

268, 

128. 

1 

1- 

345. 

4. 

264, 
B'7n 

129, 

1 
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BO 

01 

B.C 

01 

A.D 

01 

260, 

130. 

68. 

178. 

117 

224. 

256. 

131. 

64. 

179. 

121. 

225. 

253. 

132. 

60. 

180. 

125. 

226, 

248. 

133. 

56. 

181. 

129. 

227. 

244 

134. 

52. 

182. 

133. 

228. 

240 

135. 

48. 

183. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  writers  did  not  consider  h 
tory  to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus,  and 
regarded  as  fabulous  the  events  said  to  have  occur- 
red in  preceding  times.' 

The  old  olympiad  sera  appears  only  to  have  been 
used  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians.  It 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  any 
state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never  found  on  any 
coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscriptions.  There  are 
only  two  inscriptions  published  by  Bockh  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  used.'  A  new  olympiad  sera,  how- 
ever, came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  eera  begins  in  01.  227,  3 
(A.D.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
01.  227,  3,  spoken  of  as  the  first  olympiad,  01.  228, 
3  (A.D.  135),  as  the  second  olympiad,  &o.' 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  ('OM/iTrm),  the  greatest  of 
the  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small 
plain  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on 


1.  (Censorinus,  De  Die  Natal.,  c,  21.— African,  ap.  Euseb., 
Pricp,,  X.,  10,  p,  487,  D,— Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  Introd., 

St.  ii,)— 2.  (Cjrp.  Inscrip.,  n.  2682,  2990.)— 3.  (Corp.  Intcrip.,  n. 
la,  44(1, 1345.— Krau«o,  Olympia,  p.  CD,  itc.— Wurm,  De  Pond  , 
An.,  4  94,  &c.) 
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the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mountains  Croniiu 
and  Olympus,  on  the  south  by  the  river  .\lpheus. 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  intd 
the  Alpheus.  Olympia  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  town,  but  rather  a  collection  of  temples  and 
public  buildings,  the  description  of  which  does  not 
come  within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  attrib- 
uted the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idsean 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos. 
According  to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  her 
newborn  Zeus  to  the  Idsan  Dactyli,  also  called 
Curetes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonae- 
us,  Epimedes,  lasius,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  in 
Crete  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  Golden  Age ;  and  Hera- 
cles, the  eldest,  conquered  his  brothers  in  a  footrace, 
and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive-tree.  Heracles 
hereupon  established  a  contest,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  every  five  years,  because  he  and  his 
brothers  were  five  in  number.'  Fifty  years  after 
Deucalion's  flood  they  said  tliat  Clymenus,  the  son 
of  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Idaean  Heracles, 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  festival ;  but 
that  Endymion,  the  son  of  .Sthlius,  deprived  Cly- 
menus of  the  sovereignty,  and  ofiered  the  kingdom 
as  a  prize  to  his  sons  in  the  footrace  ;  that,  a  gen- 
eration after  Endymion,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
by  Pelops  to  the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus ; 
that  when  the  sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through 
Peloponnesus,  Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and 
a  relative  of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him 
succeeded  Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitry- 
on, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterward  Oxylus  is 
mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and  then 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till  their 
revival  by  Iphitus."  Most  ancient  writers,  however, 
attribute  the  institution  of  the  games  to  Heracles, 
the  son  of  Amphitryon,'  while  others  represent 
Atreus  as  their  founder.* 

Strabo'  rejects  all  these  legends,  and  says  that 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidas  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  ^tolians, 
who  united  themselves  with  the  Eleans.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  respecting  the  institution  of  the 
festival;  but  they  appear  to  show  that  religious 
festivals  had  been  celebrated  at  Olympia  from  the 
earliest  times'  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  the  other  Greeks  would  have 
attached  such  importance  to  this  festival,  unless 
Olympia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  hallowed  site. 
The  first  historical  fact  connected  with  the  Olym- 
pian games  is  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
who  is  said  to  have  accomplished  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cle- 
osthenes  of  Pisa ;  and  the  names  of  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgus  were  inscribed  on  a  disc  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  which  disc  Pausanias  saw  in  the 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.*  It  would  appeal 
from  this  tradition,  as  Thirlwall'  has  remarked,  that 
Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interests 
ed  in  the  establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainly 
contributed  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pel- 
oponnesians. The  celebration  of  the  festival  may 
have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  Doric  invasion,  and 
we  are  told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  tho 
Delphic  oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  intestint 
commotions  and  for  pestilence,  with  which  Greece 


1.  (Pans.,  v.,  7,  «  4.)— 2.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  l>  1,  2.)— 3.  (ApoUod. 
ii.,  7,  ft  2.— Died.  Sic.,  iv.,  14, — Compare  Stnibo,  viii.,  p.  355.)— 
4  (Veil  Paterc,  i,,  7.— Hennann,  Pol.  Ant.,  4  23,  n.  10.)— 5 
(viii.,  p.  354,  35S.)— 6.  (Paus.,  t.,  4,  M  ;  v.,  20,  1)  1.— Plot.,  Lt 
curg.,  1,  23.)— 7.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  386.) 
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was  then  afflicted.  Iphitus  thereupon  induced  the 
Gleans  to  sacrifice  to  Heracles,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.'  Different 
dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient  writers, 
some  placing  his  revival  of  the  olympiad  at  B.C. 
884,  and  others,  as  Callimachus,  at  B.C.  828.=  The 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of 
the  festival  was  called  an  olympiad  ;  but  the  olym- 
piads were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  sera  till 
the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the  footrace,  B.C.  776. 
{Vid.  Olympiad.) 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
iKex^ipia,  or  sacred  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
claiming which  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the  disc 
mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was  made  by 
peace-heralds  {(rirovSo^opot),  first  in  Elis  and  after- 
ward in  the  other  parls  of  Greece  ;  it  put  a  stop  to 
all  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated,  and  which  was  called  lepofirivia.  The 
territory  of  Elis  itself  was  considered  especially  sa- 
cred during  its  continuance,  and  no  armed  force 
could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege. When  the  Spartans,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
forces  against  the  fortress  Phyrcum  and  Lepreum 
during  the  existence  of  the  Olympic  truce  (iv  rale 
'O/lu/imoKoif  aTTOvSal;),  they  were  fined  by  the 
Eleans,  according  to  the  Olympic  law,  2000  minae, 
being  two  for  each  Hoplite.^  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
during  the  existence  of  the  truce,  but  that,  by  the 
original  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, their  lands  were  made  sacred  forever,  and 
were  never  to  be  attacked  by  any  hostile  force  ;* 
and  they  farther  stated  that  the  first  violation  of 
their  territory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos.  But 
the  Eleans  themselves  did  not  abstain  from  arms, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  privilege  would 
have  existed  without  imposing  on  them  the  corre- 
sponding duty  of  refraining  from  attacking  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  neighbours.  The  later  Greeks  do  not 
appear  to  have  admitted  this  claim  of  the  Eleans, 
as  we  find  many  cases  in  which  their  country  was 
made  the  scene  of  war.' 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but,  as  its  celebrity  ex- 
tended, the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at  length 
it  became  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but  persons 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood  :  liarbarians  might  be  specta- 
tors, but  slaves  were  entirely  excluded.  AH  persons 
who  had  been  branded  by  their  own  states  with 
atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
the  divine  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  contend.^ 
When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  extended  by  col- 
onies to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
persons  contended  in  the  games  from  very  distant 
places ;  and  in  later  times  a  greater  number  of 
conquerors  came  from  the  colonies  than  from  the 
mother-country.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius  and  Nero  were 
both  conquerors,  and  Pausanias'  speaks  of  a  Roman 
senator  who  gained  the  victory.  During  the  free- 
dom of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex- 
cluded, when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
appeared  to  the  Eleans  to  deserve  this  punishment. 
The  horses  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
Irom  the  chariot-race  through  the  influence  of  The- 
mistocles,  because  he  had  not  taken  part  with  the 
other  Greeks  against  the  Persians.'    All  the  Lace- 


1.  (Paas.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  p.  409,  «.)— 3. 
(Thncyd.,  v.,  49.)—).  (Strabo,  viii.,  p.  358.)— 5.  (Xen.,  Hellen., 
m.,  2,  i  23.  &c. ;  vii.,  4,  drc.)— 6.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c.  Aris- 
tjprat,  p.  631,  632.)-7.  (,  ,  20,  1)  4.)-8.  (Pint.,  Tkem.,  25— 
JLlitR,  V.  H.,  ix.,  5.) 
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daemonians  were  excluded  in  the  90th  Olympiad, 
because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  for  violating  the 
Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above;'  and  similar 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  to 
cross  the  Alpheus  during  the  celebration  of  thL 
games,  underpenalty  of  being  hurled  down  from  the 
Typasan  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she,  al- 
though detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  father,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors  in 
the  games."  An  exception  was  made  to  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne, 
who  sat  on  an  altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the 
Hellanodicae.'  It  would  appear  from  another  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  that  virgins  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  married  women  were  not  (irapBEvov; 
di  ova  elpyovai  ^taadadai.*) ;  but  this  statement  is 
opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  reading 
of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubtful."  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to  the 
races  ;  and  the  first  woman  whose  horses  won  the 
prize  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus  and 
sister  of  Agesilaus.'  The  number  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great ;  and  these  were  drawn 
together,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
games,  but  partly  through  the  opportunity  it  afford- 
ed them  of  carrying  on  commercial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places,'  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivals  at  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Many  of  the  persons  present  were  also  dep- 
uties (iJewpoi)  sent  to  represent  the  various  states 
of  Greece ;  and  we  find  that  these  embassies  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their  offerings, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native  cities. 
The  most  illustrious  citizens  of  a  state  were  fre- 
quently sent  as  &eupoi.' 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (irn/rce- 
Tripl(),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode,  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rpuTtipif.  According 
to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,'  the  Olympic  festival 
was  celebrated  at  an  interval  sometimes  of  49, 
sometimes  of  50  montSis  ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
month  of  ApoUonius,  in  the  latter  in  that  of  Parthe- 
nius.  This  stateoiKpt  has  given  rise  to  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  frfcm  the  time  of  J.  Scaliger  ;  but 
the  explanation  of  Bockh  in  his  commentary  on 
Pindar  is  the  mopt  satisfactory,  that  the  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum 
mer  solstice,  v/hi.-h  sometimes  fell  in  the  month  of 
Apollonius,  and  sometimes  in  Parthenius,  both  oi 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  oi 
Olympian  months  :  consequently,  the  festival  wax 
usually  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  of  Hecatora 
bseon.  It  lasted,  after  all  the  contests  had  beer 
introduced,  five  days,  from  the  11th  to  the  15th 
days  of  the  month  inclusive.'"  The  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was 
the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  divided  the 
month  into  two  equal  parts  {Sixo/i^i^  fifiva}^). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art  in  Greece.'"  There  were  also  temples  and  altara 


1.  (Thncyd  V,  49,  50.— Pans.,  iii.,  8,  «  2.)— 2.  (Pans.,  v.,  6, 
t^-~^^™'  ^-  ,!•'  ''•'  l-'-^-  (P""^-'  ^i-.  20,  t,  6.-Compare 
Suet.,  Ner.,  c.  12.)— 4.  (vi.,  20,  I,  6.)-5.  ( Vza.  Valckenaer  ad 
Theocr.,  Aclon.,  p.  196,  197.)— 6.  (Pans.,  iii.,  8,  l>  1.)— 7.  (Veil 
Paterc.,  i.,  8.— Justin,  xiii.,  5  :  "  Mercatns  Olympiacns.")— 8. 
Thncyd.,  yi.,  16.— Andoc,  c.  Ale,  p.  126,  127,  ed.  Reiske.)— 9. 
(ad  01.,  ui.,  35,  ed.  Bockh.)— 10.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  01.,  v.,  6  )— 
11.  (Pmd.,  01.,  m.,  19.— Schol,  ad  loc.)— 12.  (Pans.,  v.,  10,  &c  ) 
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10  most  of  the  other  gods.  The  festival  itself  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  games  or  contests 
(uywv  ^OXvfiKiand^,  uidXuv  uiitXkat,  KpiuL^  uedTiUV, 
Tediiug  aidXuv,  viKa^opiai),  and  the  festive  rites 
(iopTi'i)  connected  with  the  sacrifices,  with  the  pro- 
cessions, and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour  of 
the  conquerors.  Thus  Pausanias  distinguishes  be- 
twee  ii  the  two  parts  of  the  festival  when  he  speaks 
of  Tov  uyCiva  ev  '0Xv/i7rtf  naviiyvpiv  re  '0?LV/j7naK^v.' 
The  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  individu- 
als, jis  well  as  the  theori  or  deputies  from  the  vari- 
ous states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different  gods  ; 
hut  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Eleans 
in  the  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order  in  which 
the  Eleans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias."  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  among  modem  wri- 
ters, whether  the  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  and  the  theori  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests :  our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  it  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  certain  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory  to  the  games, 
but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered  till  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  required 
for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the  victors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from  time 
to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  contests, 
eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in  which 
boys  engaged,  though  they  were  never  all  exhibited 
at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished  almost 
immediately  after  their  institution,  and  others  after 
they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  these  from  Pausanias,'  with  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing  from  the 
Olympiad  of  Corcebus :  1.  The  footrace  (dpo/ioc), 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  the  first  13 
olympiads.  2.  The  SiavXo^,  or  footrace,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first  introduced 
in  01.  14.  3.  The  Solixo^,  a  still  longer  footrace 
than  the  cSianAof,  introduced  in  01.  15.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  Siav?.oc  and  662.ixoc,  vid. 
St.idium.  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  In  every  other  case  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each  new  contest, 
but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  following  olympiad.  In  this  passage, 
however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first  conquer- 
or in  the  diaulos,  he  adds,  rj}  6e  l^ijc  'knavdof.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  dolichos,  which  is  also  expressly 
stated  by  Africanus.*  4.  Wrestling  (-KokTi) ;  and,  5. 
The  Pentathlum  [■jrivraBXav),  which  consisted  of  five 
jxercises  (vid.  Pentathlum),  both  introduced  in 
01.  18.  6.  Boxing  (Truy/i^),  introduced  in  01.  23. 
{Vid,.  PcGiLATDS.)  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four 
full-grown  horses  (I-kttuv  reXeluv  dpo^o^  *^Pl^\  in- 
troduced in  01.  25.  8.  The  Pancratium  {■Kayxpa- 
Ttov),  (vid.  Pancratibm)  ;  and,  9.  The  horserace 
fiTTTTOf  neXrii),  both  introduced  in  01.  33.  10  and  11. 
The  footrace  and  wrestling  for  hoys,  both  introdu- 
ced in  01.  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys,  intro- 
duced in  01.  38,  but  immediately  afterward  abolish- 
ed. 13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
The  footrace,  in  which  men  ran  with  the  equip- 
ments of  heavy-armed  soldiers  (tuv  diT^tTCiv  Sp6/iO(), 
introduced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  Its  training  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  The  chariot-race 
with  mules  (u-rrr/vti),  introduced  in  01.  70;  and,  16. 
The  horserace  with  mares  (ftuAn-j;),  described  by 
Pausanias,'  introduced  in  01.  71,  both  of  which 

I.  (v.,  4,  «  4.)— 2.  (v.,  14.,  «  5.)— 3.  (v.,  S,  4  2,  3  i  9,  U,  2.— 
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were  abolished  in  01.  84.  17.  The  chariot-iace 
with  two  full-grown  horses  (Ivnav  reidov  avvupif), 
introauced  in  01.  93.  18  and  19.  The  contest  of 
heralds  (ktjpvkc;)  and  trumpeters  (aaTimyicTal),  intro- 
duced in  01.  96.'  20.  The  chariot-race  with  fbm 
foals  (Tzulav  iip/iaaiv),  introduced  in  01.  99.  21, 
The  chariot-race  with  two  foals  (na^av  awupig), 
introduced  in  01.  128.  22.  The  horserace  with 
foals  (vu^og  /(cA)?f),  introduced  in  01. 131.  23.  The 
Pancratium  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  145.  24, 
There  was  also  a  horserace  (imrog  KelrK)  in  which 
boys  rode,'  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction. Of  these  contests,  the  greater  number 
were  in  existence  in  the  heroic  age ;  but  the  follow- 
ing were  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans : 
all  the  contests  in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot- 
race of  Hoplites,  the  races  in  which  foals  were  em- 
ployed, the  chariot-race  in  which  mules  were  used, 
and  the  horserace  with  mares'  (KoXmri).  The  con- 
tests of  heralds  and  trumpeters  were  also  probably 
introduced  after  the  heroic  age. 

Pausanias'  says  that,  up  to  the  77th  Olympiad,  all 
the  contests  took  place  in  one  day ;  but,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to  finish  them  all 
in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrangement  wjis  made. 
The  number  of  days  in  the  whole  festival  which 
were  henceforth  devoted  to  the  games,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  were  celebrated,  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  among  modern  writers,  and  in 
many  particulars  can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  following  arrangement  is  proposed  by  Krause  :* 
On  the  first  day  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were  ofl^er- 
ed,  and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged  by 
the  judges.  On  the  same  day  the  contest  between 
the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this  succeeded, 
on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  the  contests  of  the 
boys,  somewhat  in  the  following  order :  the  foot- 
race, wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlum,  the  pancra- 
tium, and,  lastly,  the  horserace.  On  the  third  day, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  one,  the 
contests  of  the  men  took  place,  somewhat  in  the 
following  order :  the  simple  footrace,  the  diaulos, 
the  dolichos,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and 
the  race  of  Hoplites.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pen- 
tathlum, either  before  or  after  the  chariot  and  horse- 
races, which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the 
same  day,  or  on  the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  heralds 
may  have  taken  place.  The  fifth  day  appears  to 
have  been  devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  the  banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  con- 
querors in  the  games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  Hellano- 
dicae  {'EXkavoSiKai),  were  appointed  by  the  Eleans, 
who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festival.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Olympia  was  situated ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  CEnomans,  Pelops, 
and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  games.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  on 
the  return  of  the  Heraclido;,  the  JEtolians,  who  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclidae,  settled  in 
Ells,  and  from  this  time  the  jEtolian  Eleans  obtain- 
ed the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  the 
presiding  officers.'  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  Is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administration 
The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three  festi- 
vals" in  which  they  had  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piseana 
obtained  it;  the  34th,  which  was  celebiated  under 
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the  superintendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa  ;  and 
the  I04th,  celebrated  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  olympiads  the 
Eleans  called  avo^v/imaScc;,  as  celebrated  contrary 
to  law.' 

The  hellanodicBe  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  Pausanias'  has  given 
an  account  of  their  numbers  at  different  periods ; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  passage  is,  unfortu- 
nately, corrupt.  At  first,  he  says,  there  were  only 
two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans,  but  that  in 
the  25th  01.  (75th  01.1)  nine  hellanodicas  were  ap- 
pointed, three  of  whom  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  horseraces,  three  of  the  pentathlum,  and  three 
of  the  other  contests.  Two  olympiads  after,  a  tenth 
judge  was  added.  In  the  103d  01.  the  number  was 
increased  to  12,  as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean 
phyla,  and  a  judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe ; 
but,  as  the  Eleans  afterward  lost  part  of  their  lands 
in  war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  phylae 
was  reduced  to  eight  in  the  104th  01.,  and,  accord- 
ingly, there  were  then  only  eight  hellanodic».  But 
in  the  108th  01.  the  number  of  hellanodicae  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  |o  the  time 
of  Pausanias." 

The  hellanodicae  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  vo/ioiiniAoKEf,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  call- 
ed 'EUavodiKaiav*  Their  office  probably  only  last- 
ed for  one  festival.  They  had  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  games  were  observed  by  the 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay 
from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.'  Their  of- 
fice was  considered  most  honourable.  They  wore 
a  purple  robe  {iropfvpi;),  and  had  in  the  stadium 
special  seats  appropriated  to  them.'  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  hellanodicse  was  a  certain  number  of 
liXvTai,  with  an  aXvTdpxiC  at  their  head,  who  form- 
ed a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution  the 
commands  of  the  hellanodicae.'  There  were  also 
various  other  minor  officers  under  the  control  of  the 
hellanodicas. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  ne- 
cessarily confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  poorest 
citizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias'  mentions  an  example.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  degrading  the  games  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part  in  these 
contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person ;  and  the 
wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which  they 
sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven  chariots 
to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
entered  by  a  private  person  ;'  and  the  Greek  kings 
in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  contended  with  one  another  for  the  prize  in 
the  equestrian  contests. 

All  persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had  to 
prove  to  the  hellanodicae  that  they  were  freemen 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
atimia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act.  They 
farther  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  training  (Kpoyvfivaa/MTo)  for  ten  months 
previous,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  in  the  PovXevr^pwv  at  Olympia  before  the 
statue  of  Zeus  'Opiaof.    The  fathers,  brothers,  and 
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gymnastic  teachers  of  the  competitors,  as  well  as 
the  competitors  themselves,  had  also  to  swear  I  lial 
they  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  {KaKovpyjifia)  in  ref- 
erence to  the  contests.'  All  competitors  were  obli- 
ged, thirty  days  previous  to  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis,  undei 
the  superintendence  of  the  hellanodicae."  The  dif- 
ferent contests,  and  the  order  in  which  they  would 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  hell.inodica? 
upon  a  tablet  (^.evKa/ia)  exposed  to  public  view.' 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  differently  arranged,  according  to 
the  different  contests  in  which  they  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.*  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  begin  the  contest,  the  judges  exhorted 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave  the 
signal  to  commence.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  from  the  many  instances  re- 
corded by  Pausanias." 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  gar- 
land of  wild  olive  {kotivoc),  which,  according  to  the 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  instituted  by 
the  Idaean  Heracles."  But,  according  to  Phlegon's 
account,'  the  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus,  and  was 
first  bestovved  in  the  seventh  olympiad  with  the 
approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  This  garland 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-tree,  called  cAaia  kqA- 
?,caT((pavoc,  which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Altis 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  tlie 
Hours.'  Heracles  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  plant- 
ed it  himself  in  the  Altis.'  A  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  still  alive  (an^iBaXTj^  ^^ak),  cut  it  with 
a  golden  sickle  ixpvoi^  dpeiravi^).  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  fjplnm^  cirixakiios),  but  afterward,  and  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory 
and  gold.'"  Palm  branches,  the  common  tokens  of 
victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
a  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  prytaneum." 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues,  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens. 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  cel- 
ebrated frequently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetry. 
(Compare  Athlet/E,  p.  120.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  ukovltI. 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  was 
assigned  neglected  to  come,  or  came  too  late,  or 
when  an  athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him."  When  one 
state  conferred   a   crown  upon  another  state,  a 
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proclamation  to  this  effect  was  frequently  made  at 
the  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.' 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  It 
in  fact,  to  some  extent,  answered  the  same  purpose 
au  the  press  does  in  modern  times.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author's  works 
to  as  large  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained,  was 
one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publishing 
them ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  history  at  this  festival;  but,  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Anaximenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and  that 
they  formed,  properly,  no  part  of  the  festival.  In 
the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  exhibited 
their  works  at  Olympia.' 

The  Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  ( Vid.  Athlet.*,  p.  120.)  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  394 
(01.  293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  forever  abohsh- 
ed ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of  the 
victors  from  01.  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  games  upon 
the  national  character,  but  the  reader  will  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirlwall's 
Hist,  of  Gnccc,  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  &c. 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials  must  have  been  the  regis- 
ters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  diligent- 
ly preserved  by  the  Eleans  ('HAeicjv  Ef  rovg  '0?,v/i- 
TTioviKa^  jpdfifiaTa;*  ra  'HXeiuv  ypaftfiara  apxaca^). 
One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  subject  was 
by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
was  entitled  avaypaip^  'OXv/xklovikuv.'  Aristotle 
also  appears  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.'  There  was  a  work  by  Timsus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  '02.viJ.TTLoviK.ai  rj  ;i;po2'i/(d  npa^iSia,  and  an- 
other by  Eratosthenes  (born  B.C.  275),  also  called 
'OXvftjnovLKM.'  The  Athenian  Stesicleides  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  an  avaypafr/  tuv  upxovruv 
Kal  'OAti/iTTiovi/cui;,'  and  Pliny"  speaks  of  Agriopas 
as  a  writer  of  Olympionica. 

There  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  were  of  course  treated  of.  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicsearchus,  Ilepl  'Ayovux,"  contained  a  division 
entitled  6  'OAu/iTri/cof." 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  it  was  entitled  Ilepl  tuv 
OAD/zrrt'uv,  or  'OXvjimuv  Kal  XpoviKuv  'Smayayij, 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01.  229.  We  still  possess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it.  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  'EU^vuv  'Olv/nnudcf  utto  r;/f 
TT/QOTijf,  &c.,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusehius ;  it 
comes  down  to  01.  249.     Dexippus  of  Athens,  in 

1.  (Demcisth.,  De  Cur.,  p.  265.) — 2.  (Compare  Lucian,  Herod., 
0.  3,  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  834,  neit/..)— 3.  (Lucian,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Paus.,  ui., 
SI,  1  ;  v.,  21,  5  1  vi.,  2,  1.)— 5.  (Id.,  v.,  4,  4.)— 6.  (Plot.,  Naraa, 
1,)— 7.  (Ding.,  v.,  26  1—8.  (Dioj.,  viii.,  51.)— ft.  (Diog.,  ii.,  56.) 
-10.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  34.)— 11.  (Diog.,  v.,  47  )-12  (Athen.,  xiv., 
■>.  620,  d.) 
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his  xPO''"KV  loTopla,  carried  down  the  Olympic  con- 
querors to  01.  262. 

In  modern  works  much  useful  information  on  the 
Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini's  Dissert.  Agon 
istica,  and  in  Bockh's  and  Dissen's  editions  of  Pin- 
dar. See  also  Meier's  article  on  the  Olympic  games, 
and  Rathgeber's  articles  on  Olympla,  Olympieion, 
and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  En- 
cyclopadie. — Disscn,  Ueber  die  Anordnung  der  Olym- 
■pischen  Spiele,  in  his  Kteine  Sckriften,  p.  185 ;  and 
Krause,  Olympia  oder  Darstellung  der  g-ossen  Olym- 
pischen  Spiele,  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time,  festivals  were  estabhshcd  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  inscriptions 
and  coins  ;  but  others,  as  the  Olympic  festival  at  An- 
tioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After  these  Olym- 
pic festivals  had  been  established  in  several  places, 
the  great  Olympic  festival  is  sometimes  designated 
in  inscriptions  ijy  the  addition  of  "  in  Pisa,"  ev  UeU 
ari.^  We  subjoin  from  Krause  an  alphabetical  list 
of  these  smaUer  Olympic  festivals.  They  were  cel- 
ebrated at 

JEgiB  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist 
ence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great." 

Alexandrea.'  In  later  times  the  number  of  Alex- 
andrean  conquerors  in  the  great  Olympic  games  was 
greater  than  from  any  other  state. 

Anazarhus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  late  period.* 

Antioch  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Daphne,  a  small  place  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  .\rtemis,' 
but  was  called  Olympia  after  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch had  purchased  from  the  Eleans,  in  A.D.  44,  the 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It  was  not, 
however,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  01jik:c  fes- 
tival till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodiis.  It 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hyper- 
beretaeus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of  Antioch 
began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  an  alytar- 
ches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abolished  by  Justin, 
A.D.  521.  The  writings  of  Libanius,  and  of  Chr}- 
sostom,  the  Christian  father,  who  lived  many  years 
at  Antioch,  give  many  particulars  respecting  this 
festival. 

Athens.  There  were  two  festivals  of  the  name 
of  Olympia  celebrated  at  .A.thens,  one  of  which  wza 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pindar,'  who  celebrates 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemus  as  con- 
querors in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.'  It  was 
celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in  the  spring,  be- 
tween the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Bendidia.'  The 
other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  instituted  by 
Hadrian,  A.D.  131,  from  which  time  a  new  Olym- 
pic sera  commenced.'    {Vid.  Olymphd.) 

Attalia  in  Pamphylia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins." 

Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis." 

Cyrenc  in  Africa." 

Dium  in  Macedonia.  These  games  were  institu- 
ted by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  days,  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.  They  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Phdip  II.  and 
Alexander  the  Great." 


1.  (Compare  Bockh,  Inscr.,  n.  247,  p.  361,  362,  a.  1068,  p. 
564.)— 2.  (Aman,  Anab.,  i.,  11.)— 3.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  p.  ccciiv., 
n.  240.) — 4.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  iii.,  p.  44.)— 5.  (Slrabo,  xvi., 
p.  750.  —  Athcn.,  v.,  p.  194.)  — 6.  (Find.,  Nem.,  ii.,  23,  *c.— 
Schol.  ad.loc.)— 7.  (Schol.  adThuc,  i.,126.)— 8.  (BOckh,In<ci., 
p.  53,  p.  25(>-252.)— 9.  (Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  105,  J 10, 
4c.— Spartian.,  Hadr.,  13.)-10.  (Rathgeber,  1.  c.p.  326.)- 11. 
(BOclch,  laser.,  n.  2810.)— 12.  (BOckli,  Erplicat.  Find.,  p.  328., 
—13.  (Diod.,  ivii.,  16.  — Dion  Chrye.,  vol.  i.,  p.  73,  KsisVe. 
Suidaa,  s.  v.  'AvaJaviSpHijj.) 


ONOS. 


OPALIA. 


Epherus.  This  festival  appears  by  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  'A.Spi.ava'07a)ij.Tna  sv 
%^eaa,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian.' 

Elis.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly.'' 

Magnesia  in  Lydia.^ 

Neapolis* 

Niccea  in  Bithynia.* 

Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Antony  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolis,  and 
instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years 
(ayuv  wevreTijpiKdg)  in  commemoration  of  his  victo- 
ry. These  games  are  sometimes  called  Olympic, 
but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of  Actia.  They 
were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Lacedeemonians.'     {Vid.  AKTIA.) 

Olympus  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.' 

Pergamos  in  Mysia.' 

Side  in  Pamphylia.' 

Smyrna,  Pausanias'"  mentions  an  agon  of  the 
Smyrnasans,  which  Gorsini"  supposes  to  be  an 
Olympic  festival.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  express- 
ly mentions  Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  oc- 
cur in  inscriptions." 

Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  known  to 
us  by  coins." 

Tegea  in  Arcadia." 

Theasalonica  in  Macedonia." 

Thyatira  in  Lydia." 

Tralles  in  Lydia," 

Tyrtis  in  Phoenicia." 

*OL'YRA  {52,vpa).  Didymus  describes  this  as 
K(Jof  G-jipfiarog  TrapaTrTijjalov  Kptdf.  "  In  fact,"  says 
Adams,  "  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  Spelt,  namely,  Triticum  Spclta, 
L."" 

*OMPHAX  {oii<paf),  a  species  of  precious  stone, 
most  probably,  according  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  Beryl- 
lus  oleaginus  of  Pliny.  Theophrastus  informs  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gems  used  for  engraving 


*ONrTIS  (6vmf),  a  plant,  which  the  scholiast  on 
Nicander  and  Hesychius  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  opiyavov,  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  the  Origanum 
oniies,  L."' 

♦ONOBRYCHIS  (hvoSpvxk),  the  Onoh-ychis  sa- 
iim,  called,  in  English,  Cock's  Head  or  Saintfoin."" 

*ONOS  (ovof),  the  Ass,  or  Equus  Asinus,  L. 
"The  wild  Ass,"  says  Adams,  "is  the  Para  of 
Scripture,  and  the  ovaypog  of  the  Greeks."  "  The 
domestic  ass,"  says  Smith,  "  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  wild  hymar  of  the  Desert  and  the 
horse  of  Asia,  enters  at  a  remote  period  into  the  cir- 
cle of  human  economic  establishments.  The  first- 
mentioned,  as  might  be  expected,  resided  in  the 
same  regions  where  the  dawn  of  civdization  first 
commenced,  and,  gifted  with  inferior  powers  of  re- 
sistance, is  presumed  to  have  been  subjugated  sev- 
eral ages  before  the  second,  because  we  find  it  re- 
peatedly in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  horse  is  no- 
ticed ;  such  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  in  his 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  he  received  presents  from 
Abimelech ;  and  in  the  spoils  of  Shechem,  where 

1.  (BilcKh,  Inscr.,  n.  2S10.— Compare  n.  2987,  3000.)— 2.  (An- 
B5.  Gr.,  ed.  Siebenk,  p.  95.)— 3.  (Rathgeber,  1.  c,  p.  326, 327.)— 
1  ;CoeM,  Diss.  Agon.,  iv.,  14,  p.  103.)— 5.  (Eustath.  ad  Dio- 
nys.  Peiieg.,  p.  172,  173,  in  Geogr.  Min.,  ed.  Bemliaidy.)- 6. 
(Strabo,  vii.,p.  325.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  ApoU.,  Rhod.  Argon.,  i.,  599.) 
—8.  (BOclih,  Inscr.,  n.  2810.  — Mionnet,  ii.,  610,  n.  626.)  — 9. 
(Rathgeber,  p.  129.)— 10.  (vi.,  14,  I)  1.)— 11.  (Diss.  Agon.,  i., 
12,  p.  20.)— 12.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  p.  314,  1.— Bockh,  Inscr.,  ad  n. 
1720.)- 13.  (Krause,  p.  228.)  —  14.  (Bockli,  Inscr.,  n.  1513,  p. 
'no.)  — 15  (Kianse,  p.  230.)  — 16.  (Rathgeber,  p.  328.)  — 17. 
(Kranse,  p.  233.)— 18.  (Rathgeber,  p.  328.)— 19.  (Horn.,  II.,  viii., 
sra.- Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  1.  — Dioscor.,  ii.,  113.— Adams, 
Amend.,  a.  v.)— 20.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  54.)  — 
•il.  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  1.  66  —Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 22.  (Dies- 
Mr.,  111..  160.) 


asses  are  numbered  with  other  cattle,  but  horses 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  noble  animal,  by  na- 
ture provided  with  greater  physical  capabilities,  with 
more  intelligence,  and  more  instinctive  capacities 
for  adapting  his  existence  to  the  circumstances 
of  domestication  in  every  region,  is,  in  his  ser- 
vitude, grown  larger,  more  adorned,  more  acute, 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
while  the  ass,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  de- 
generated from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  smaller  in  stat- 
ure, less  fleet,  less  intelligent,  and,  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, less  the  associate  of  man.  When  the  horse, 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  resumes  his  original  independ- 
ence, provides  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  his  care,  without  altogether  losing  his 
acquired  advantages ;  the  ass,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
though never  a  spontaneous  associate  in  his  domes- 
tication, is  nowhere  known  to  have  again  become 
wild,  or  to  have  sought  his  freedom  with  a  spirit  of 
persevering  vigilance ;  and  in  cases  where,  by  acci- 
dent, he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  he  has  made 
no  energetic  efforts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qual- 
ities that  restore  him  to  the  filiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  kulan.  When  emancipated,  he  becomes, 
without  effort,  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
hyena,  or  the  wolf,  and  in  America  he  has  been 
known  to  succumb  under  the  beak  of  a  condor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  difference  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  species  is,  with  regard  to  the  ass, 
not  entirely  referable  to  human  neglect  and  want  of 
kindness,  but,  in  part  at  least,  must  bp  ascribed  to 
inferior  sensibility  and  weaker  intellectual  po'ver. 
both  being  alike  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  hide., 
by  his  satisfaction  wit!  coarser  food,  and  his  passive 
stubbornness."' 

*II.  A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  the  -yaSi^ 
of  AthenaBus,  and  probably  the  Bacchus  of  Pliny. 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  the  Gadus,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Gadus  merluchius,  or  Hake.  Adams 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gadus  eglefinus,  or  Haddock." 

*ONOSMA  (ovoafia,  called  also  ovojia  and  bvo/ii;), 
a  plant,  a  species  of  Anchusa,  or  one  of  its  conge- 
ners. Hardouin  says  of  it,  "  Nihil  aliud  onosme 
esse  censuerim  prtBter  Anchusam  Aegenerem"  Ste 
phens  also  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of  Alkanet. 
Sprengel  maintains  that  it  is  either  the  Anchusa  un- 
diUata,  or  Lithospermum  cceruleo-purpureum  ^ 

*ONYX,  I.  "  In  mineralogy  the  term  onyx  was 
applied,  1.  To  a  semipellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty 
texture,  namely,  the  Onyx  agate  of  Cleaveland : 
2.  To  a  variety  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  formed."*    {Vid.  Alabaster.) 

*II.  A  terra  used  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  signify  th«: 
operculum,  or  cover  of  the  Stromius  leniiginosus.^ 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third  day 
of  th3  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day  was 
devoted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  behoved  that 
Opis  was  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and  for  this  reason 
the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time.' 
The  worshippers  of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and 
touched  the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  the 
goddess.' 


1.  (Smith,  Horses.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii,  15. — Adiims, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  Hi.,  137. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.— 
Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvii.,  86.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s. 
v.) — 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 6.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  12.-- 
Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi;,  22,  ed.  MiiDer. — Festus,  s  v.  Opalia/ 
— 7.  (Macrob.,  I.  c.)     * 
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OPSONIUM. 


♦OP'ALUS  {uiraXoc,  bTrdUioc),  the  Opal  "  The 
opalus  of  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  is.  too  well 
characterized,  and  its  peculiar  lustre  or  opalescence 
too  accurately  described  by  him,  to  leave  any  doubt 
that  it  was  what  we  call  precious  Opal.  Pliny  is 
not  the  only  one  among  the  ancients,  as  Jameson 
supposed,  who  makes  mention  of  this  gem.  The 
Orphic  poem  commends  the  beauty  of  the  birdMior:, 
and  evidently  alludes  to  its  other  name  Trai6cp<j(,  in 
saying  that  it  has  the  delicate  complexion  of  a  love- 
ly youth  (iftepTOv  ripeva  xpo"'  ffoidof).  This  gem 
also,  Pliny  says,  the  Indians  so  well  imitated  in 
glass,  that  the  counterfeit  could  hardly  be  detected. 
The  Opal  was  perhaps  too  highly  valued  to  be  fre- 
quently engraved.  There  are  very  few  engraved 
specimens  of  this  mineral  preserved  in  collections. 
But  that  it  sometimes  was  used  as  a  ringstone,  we 
learn  from  the  story  Pliny  tells  of  a  senator  named 
Nonius,  who,  possessing  an  opal  valued  at  20.000 
sesterces,  which  Antony  coveted,  was  proscribed  in 
consequence,  and  fled,  saving  of  his  whole  fortune 
this  ring  alone.'" 

O'PERIS  NOVI  NUNTIA'TIO  was  a  summary 
remedy  provided  by  the  edict  against  a  person  who 
was  making  an  opus  novum.  An  opus  novum  con- 
sisted in  either  adding  something  in  the  way  of 
building  (i^dificando),  or  taking  away  something  so  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing  {fades  opens). 
The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was  either  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  right  (jus),  or  to  prevent  damage  (dam- 
num), or  to  protect  the  public  interest  (publicum  jus). 
The  owner  of  the  property  which  was  threatened 
with  damage  by  the  opus  novum,  or  he  who  had 
an  easement  (servitus)  in  such  property,  had  the 
jus  nunciandi."  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting 
against  and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  opus  no- 
vum on  the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person 
who  was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  nun- 
tiatio did  not  require  any  application  to,  or  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  prastor.  It  was  a  rule  of 
law  that  the  nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
operis  novi  nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
clam. 

If  the  opus  novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
com)iiainant's  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any- 
thing to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  "  jaotu  lapiUi," 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  offeree  for  self-pro- 
tection. 

The  edict  declared  that  after  a  nuntiatio  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  nuntiatio  was  declared  ille- 
gal {nuntiatiOfjnissa  or  rcmissa  fiat)  or  a  security 
{satisdalio  de  opere  restituendo)  was  given.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  persevered, 
even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  yet, 
as  he  was  acting  against  the  praetor's  edict,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  had  done.  By 
the  nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pra3tor.  In  cases  where  there 
was  danger  from  the  interruption  of  the  work,  or 
the  person  who  was  making  tlie  opus  novum  denied 
the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on 
upon  giving  a  cautio  or  security  for  demolition  or 
restoration,  in  case  the  law  was  against  him.  ^^'■hen 
the  cautio  was  given  or  the  nuntians  waived  it,  the 
party  was  entitled  to  an  interdictum  prohibitorium 
for  his  protection  in  prosecuting  the  work. 

The  efll'ct  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased  when  the  cau- 
tio was  given ;  wlien  the  nuntians  died,  when  he 
alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
claimed  the  jus  nuntiandi,  or  when  the  praetor  per- 
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mitted  the  work  to  go  on  {operis  novi  nuntiattjnem 
....  remeisserit  ;^  ante  remissam  nuntiationem.* 

*04>I2  eAAATT'I02  (o^tf  ■^a^drnog),  a  species 
of  fish.  "  uElian  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Mvpof.  It  is  therefore,  most  probably,  the  Murana 
ophis,  L.  Rondelet  says  of  it  that  it  is  very  like 
the  Conger  Eel.  Belon  and  Gesner  both  mention 
that  it  is  seldom  met  with."^ 

*OPHI'TES  {ofiTT!^),  according  to  some,  a  varie- 
ty of  Serpentine.  "  Others,  however,  describe  it, 
more  accurately,  as  a  mixture  of  reddish  brown 
common  serpentine,  leek  and  pistachio  green  pre- 
cious serpentine,  white  granular  foliated  limestone, 
and  small  portions  of  diallage.  Of  the  ophites  there 
are  three  varieties  specified  by  Dioscorides ;  one 
black  and  heavy,  a  second  ash-coloured  and  spot- 
ted, the  third  containing  white  lines.  The  first 
was  perhaps  green  porphjTy,  the  Ophites  of  Wal- 
ler ;  the  second  steatite ;  and  the  third  the  kind 
just  described."* 

OPI'MA  SPO'LIA.     {Yid.  SroLii.) 

OPINATO'RES  were  officers  under  the  Remap 
emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  ob- 
tain provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions  had 
to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  uncertain.' 

OPISTOGRAPHI.     (Kirf.  LiBEE.) 

*OPOBAL'SAMUM  {bnoSu'AaofWv),  the  resinoua 
juice  of  the  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

*on'OS  MHA'IKOS  (oTTOf  MijtSi/tof),  the  same  as 
our  asafoetida,  namely,  the  Gum-resin  of  the  Fe- 
rula Asa-f(£'da.  It  is  the  Laser  and  Laserpitivm 
of  the  Latins.  The  on-df  Supiofof  was  merely  a 
variety  of  it. 

O'PPIA  LEX.     {Vid.  SoMTi'AEi^  Ieges.) 

*OPSIA'NOS  {mliiavo,:).  "  From  Pliny's  account 
of  this  stone,"  observes  Adams,  "  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Ob- 
sidian of  modern  mineralogists.  It  is  nearly  alhed 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  silex  and  alu- 
mine.  Accord!  15  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  was  named  6^1- 
avoc,  airb  rfjc  <■  ^^^c,  because,  when  polished,  it  was 
used  as  a  looking-glass."  He  adds,  "  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  name  being  forgotten  from  the  false  spell- 
ing of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  had  received 
it  from  one  Obsidius,  whom  they  imagined  the  first 
finder  of  it.'" 

OPSO'NIUM  or  OBSO'XIU.M  {oxpov,  dim.  infii 
piov  ;  6^^/io,'  denoted  everything  which  was  eaten 
with  bread.  Among  the  ancients,  loaves,  at  least 
preparations  of  corn  in  some  form  or  other,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  hfe, 
they  partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  op- 
sonia  or  pulmenlaria,'  designed  also  to  give  nutri- 
ment, but  still  more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  taken  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  were  much  more  pungent  and 
savoury  than  bread,  such  as  olives,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  radishes,  and  sesamum.'  Of  animal  food, 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were,  in  the  course  of 
time,  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sense  to  de- 
note fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepared,  and 
more  especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  ertcn- 
sively  employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetable 
diet  either  at  breakfast'"  or  at  the  principal  meal." 
For  the  same  reason,  bipo<jidyo!;  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  6i/)o0a)i'o  gluttony." 
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Of  the  different  parts  of  fishes,  the  roe  was  tne 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  prepared 
from  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoining  Myus 
in  lotia,  which  were  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
King  of  Persia.'  A  jar  was  found  at  Pompeii  con- 
taining caviare  made  from  the  roe  of  the  tunny.^ 

Some  of  the  principal  rapixelai,  or  establish- 
ments for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain ;'  but  the  Greeks  obtained  their  chief  sup- 
ply from  the  Hellespont,*  and  more  especially  By- 
zantium first  rose  into  importance  after  its  estab- 
lishment by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of  the 
active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Of 
all  seas,  the  Euxine  was  accounted  by  the  ancients 
the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching  of  them 
was  aided  by  their  migiatory  habits,  as  in  the  au- 
tumn they  passed  through  the  Bosporus  towards  the 
south,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the  Euxine  in  order 
to  deposite  their  spawn  in  its  tributary  rivers.  At 
these  two  seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  great- 
est quantity,  and,  having  been  cured,  were  shipped 
in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  The  principal  ports  on  the  Eux- 
ine engaged  in  this  traffic  were  Sinope  and  Panti- 
capaeum.' 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (ivTo/faioc'),  tunny  {anofiBpoc'' , 
scomber,  nriXajiv^,  a  name  stiU  in  use,  with  some 
modification,  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Phocaeans  at  Marseilles'),  and  mullet.  A  minute 
discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions, may  be  seen  in  Atheneeus." 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
a  kind  of  opsonium.'"  The  treatise  of  Apicius,  De 
Opsonin,  is  still  extant  in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  mar- 
ket (£if  Toii/'oi')  themselves  in  order  to  purchase 
their  opsonia  {btpuvelv,^'^  opsonare).  {fid.  Macel- 
LUM,  TiNTiNNABULUM.)  But  the  opulcut  Romans 
had  a  slave,  called  opsonator  {bipuvrjc),  whose  oflice 
It  w&s  to  purchase  for  his  master.  It  was  his  duty, 
by  learning  what  flavours  were  most  acceptable  to 
him,  by  observing  what  most  delighted  his  eyes, 
stimulated  his  appetite,  and  even  overcame  his  nau- 
sea, to  satisfy,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  cravings 
of  a  luxurious  palate.'^  We  may  also  infer,  from 
an  epigram  of  Martial,'^  that  there  were  opsonalores, 
or  purveyors,  who  furnished  dinners  and  other  en- 
tertainments at  so  much  per  head,  according  to  the 
means  and  wishes  of  their  employers.  Spon"  has 
pubhshed  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  oflice  of 
purveyors  to  the  imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  oflicers,  ap- 
pomted  by  the  senate,  and  called  bipovo/ioi.^^ 

OPTIO.     ( Vid.  Centueio.) 

OPTIMA'TES  is  synonymous  with  optimi,  and, 
accordingly,  signifies  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
whether  of  noble  or  plebeian  origin.  But  at  Rome, 
where  the  reverence  for  the  mores  ct  instiluta,  ma- 
jarum  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  the  name  optimates  was  applied 
to  a  political  party,  which  we  may  call  the  conser- 
vative or  aristocratic  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  popular  party,  with  its  desire  for  change  and 
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improvement.  As  long  as  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians were  the  only  two  parties  in  the  Republic, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  appellation  of  opti 
mates,  though  Livy,'  applying  expressions  very 
common  in  his  own  days,  makes  M.  Horatius  Bar- 
batus  distinguish  between  populares  and  optimates 
instead  of  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobility,  consisting  of 
wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  had  been 
formed,  and  occupied  the  place  formerly  held  by 
the  patricians,  the  term  optimates  began  to  be  ap- 
plied frequently  to  persons  belonging  to  this  new 
order  of  nobiles,  and  mostly  comprehended  the  or 
do  senatorius  and  the  ordo  equestris.  When,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  interests  of  the  senators  and 
equites  became  separated,  the  name  optimates  was 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  comprised  the 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  its  champions, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  plebs. '  There 
is  a  locus  classicus  on  optimates  in  Cicero,'  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  which  he  applies 
the  term  optimates,  he  rather  follows  the  etymolo- 
gical than  the  conventional  meaning  which  the 
word  had  assumed  in  his  days.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  remove  from  the  party  of  the  optima- 
tes, to  which  he  himself  belonged,  the  odium  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  popular  party.* 

ORA'CULUM  {fiavTelov,  xpn'^'^VP'-ov)  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelations  made 
by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  to 
man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his  wiU  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  future,  but  all  oracular  revelations  were 
made  through  some  kind  of  medium,  which,  as  we 
shaU  see  hereafter,  was  different  in  the  different 
places  where  oracles  existed.  It  may,  on  first 
sight,  seem  strange,  that  there  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  although,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  Zeus  himself  was  the 
first  source  of  all  oracular  revelati(ms,  yet  he  was 
too  far  above  men  to  enter  with  them  into  any  close 
relation  ;  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol- 
lo, and  even  heroes,  acted  as  mediators  between 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organs 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.'  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  wiU  of  the  gods 
on  all  important  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  arose  partly  from  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  what  they  are  going  to  under- 
take, and  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the 
gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  by  which  they 
were  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importance 
without  their  sanction ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  oracle  was  not  merely  a  revelation 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sanction  or  authorization  by  the  deity  of 
what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles,  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  deities  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I.  Oeacles  of  Apollo. 
1.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  aU  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  TrvBia- 
dai,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo,'  derived  from  TrvRcaBai,  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  Respecting 
the  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  see  Pausa- 
nias'  andMiiller.'  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
iiSvTov  or  jiiyapov)  there  was  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
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which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  of  gold;  and 
before  it  there  bamed  upon  an  altar  an  eternal  fire, 
which  was  fed  only  with  fir-wood.'  The  inner 
roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  all  over  with  laurel 
garlands,^  and  upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burned  as 
incense.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a 
small  opening  ^x^ajia)  in  the  ground,  from  which, 
from  time  to  time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose, 
R'hich  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well  of  Cas- 
wtis,  which  vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the 
janctuary.^  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  high  tri- 
^yod,  on  which  the  pythia,  led  into  the  temple  by  the 
i;rophetes  (Trpo^^rj^f),  took  her  seat  whenever  the 
oracle  was  to  be  consulted.  The  smoke  rising 
from  under  the  tripod  affected  her  brain  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of  delirious  intox- 
ication, and  the  sounds  which  she  uttered  in  this 
state  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  These  sounds  were  carefully  vrritten  down 
by  the  prophetes,  and  afterward  communicated  to 
the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle.* 

The  pythia  (the  Trpo^^rif)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi,'  and  when  she  had  once  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and  was  never  al- 
lowed to  marry.  In  early  times  she  was  always  a 
young  girl,  but  after  one  had  been  seduced  by 
Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Delphians  made  a 
law  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  elected  as  proph- 
etes who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
but,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
was  always  dressed  as  a  maiden.'  The  pythia  was 
generally  taken  from  some  family  of  poor  country- 
people.  At  first  there  was  only  one  pythia  at  a 
tune  ;  but  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  and  when  the  number  of  those  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle  was  very  great,  there  were  al- 
ways two  pythias,  who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod 
alternately,  and  a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in 
ease  some  accident  should  happen  to  either  of  the 
two  others.'  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on  the  whole 
mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  delirium  she 
leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into  convulsions, 
and  after  a  few  days  died.' 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  once  every  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (probably 
the  same  as  JiiBtof,  or  the  month  for  consulting), 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of  Apollo ;' 
but  as  this  one  day,  in  the  course  of  tinle,  was  not 
found  sufficient,  certain  days  in  every  month  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose."  The  order  in  which  the 
persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted  was 
determined  by  lot ;"  but  the  Delphian  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  granting  the  right  of  npo/iavTEia, 
i.  e.,  the  right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  their 
order  being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals 
or  states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  claims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians,"  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,"  and  Philip  of  Macedonia.'*  It  ap- 
pears that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 
pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Lydians  were  honoured  with  ureXei'tt  by  the  Delphi- 
ans. The  pythia  always  spent  three  days  before 
she  ascended  the  tripod  in  preparing  herself  for  the 
solemn  act,  and  during  this  time  she  fasted,  and 
bathed  in  the  Castalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple manner ;  she  also  burned  in  the  temple  laurel 
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S.  (Eiirip.,  Inn,  92.)— 6.  (Diod.,  1.  c.)  — 7.  (Plut.,  QuiDSt.  Gr., 
0.9.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Do  Orac.  Dcfuc,  c.  51.)— 9.  (Plut.,  (JuMt. 
Gr.,  0.  9.)— 10.  (Plut.,  Alox.,  14.)  — 11.  (^sch.,  Eumon.,  32.— 
Eunp.,  Ion,  422.)-12.  (Horod.,  i.,  54.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Per.,  81.)  — 
14.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phil.,  iii.,  p.  119) 
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leaves  and  flour  of  barley  upon  the  altar  of  the  god.' 
Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a 
goat,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  these  victims  should  be  healthy  in  body  and 
soul,  and  to  ascertain  this  they  had  to  undergo  a  pe- 
cuUar  scrutiny.  An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep 
chick-pease,  to  see  whether  they  ate  them  with  ap- 
petite ;  water  was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  if 
this  put  them  into  a  thorough  tremble,  the  victim 
was  good.'  The  victim  which  was  thus  found  ele- 
gible  was  called  buLuTTjp.'  Wachsrauth*  states  that 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  wore  laurel  gar- 
lands surrounded  with  ribands  of  wool,  but  the 
passages  from  which  this  opinion  is  derived  only 
speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to  the  temple  as  sup- 
pliants.' 

The  Delphians,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  families  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  ouloi,  was  taken.' 
Three  of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are 
known,  viz.,  the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids,'  and 
the  Laphriads." 

The  onioi,  together  with  the  highpriest  or  prophe- 
tes, held  their  ofBces  for  life,  and  had  the  control  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  sacrifices.' 
That  these  noble  families  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  numerous  instan- 
ces, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  its  very 
soul,  and  that  it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretend- 
ed revelations  of  the  god." 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used."  The 
hexameter  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  in- 
vented by  Phemonoe,  the  first  pythia.  This  metri- 
cal form  was  chosen,  partly  because  the  words  of 
the  god  were  thus  rendered  more  venerable,  and 
partly  because  it  was  easier  to  remember  verse  thaB 
prose."  Some  of  the  oracular  verses  had  metrical 
defects,  which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  ac- 
counted for  in  an  ingenious  manner."  In  the  times 
of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of  giving  the 
oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually  ceased; 
they  were  henceforth  generally,  in  prose,  and  in  the 
Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For,  when  the 
Greek  states  had  lost  their  political  liberty,  there 
was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  on 
matters  of  a  national  or  political  nature,  and  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the  sale  of  slaves, 
the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages,  voyages,  loans 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  oracle  was 
then  mostly  consulted,  were  little  calculated  to  be 
spoken  of  in  lofty  poetical  strains.'*  A^^len  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancients,  the  number  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
materially  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  first 
been  discovered  by  shepherds  who  tended  their 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and  whose 
sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were  seized 
with  convulsions."    Persons  who  came  near  the 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip..  Phmn.,  230.— Pint.,  De  Pyth.  Or.,  c  «.) 
—  2.  (Pint.,  De  Or.  Def.,  49.)  —  3.  (Pint..  Quirst.  Gr.,  9.)  —4. 
(Hel)en.  Alt.,  ii.,  2,  p.  264.)  — 5.  (Herod.,  vii.,  14.  — .Ssch., 
Choopli.,  1035.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  411.— Plut.,  Quaist.  Gr.,  c.  9.) 
—7.  (Diod.,  ivi.,  24.— Lycurg.,  c.  Leocrat.,  p.  158.) — 8.  (He- 
sych.,  5.  V.)— 9.  (Herod.,  viii.,  136.) — 10.  (Virf.  especially  Ly- 
curg.,  c.  Leocrat.,  p.  158. — Uerod.,  vii.,  141  ;  vi.,  66. — Pint., 
Pcricl.,  21.— Eurip.,  Ion,  1219,  1222,  1110.)— 11.  (Herod.,  iv., 
157,  150.)— 12.  (Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Dr.,  H.)— 13.  (Plut.,  1.  c,  c. 
5.)— 14.  (Plut..  De  Pyth.  Or.,  28.)— 1'  (Diod.,  ivi.,  26.— Plat, 
Ua  Defect.  Or.,  c.  42.) 
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place  showed  the  same  symptoms,  and  receive*  the 
power  of  prophecy.  This,  at  last,  induced  the  peo- 
ple to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred  spot.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo,  this  god  was 
himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  but  the 
local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that  originally  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  other  deities,  such  as  Geea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
it  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  present.'  Other  tra- 
ditions, again,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine,  represented  Apollo  as  having  gained 
possession  of  the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is 
generally  described  as  a  fight  with  Python,  a  drag- 
on, who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Gtea,  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
believed  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs  :  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refused  until  he  had  atoned  for  it  ;=  and  he  who 
consulted  the  god  for  bad  purposes  was  sure  to  ac- 
celerate his  own  ruin.^  No  reUgious  institution  in 
all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence, 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  wheth- 
er relating  to  religion  or  to  politics,  to  private  or  to 
public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  When  consult- 
ed on  a  subject  of  a  rehgious  nature,  the  answer 
was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated  not  only  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  religious  institutions,  but  to  com- 
mand new  ones  to  be  established,*  so  that  it  was 
the  preserver  and  promoter  of  religion  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were  seldom  or  never 
founded  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
directions  of  the  Delphic  god.^  Hence  the  oracle 
was  consulted  in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and 
its  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  several 
states  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.' 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race,  but  the  time 
when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must  be  dated 
from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta  became  so  man- 
ifest, that  the  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for  it,'  and  the  oracle 
became  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
many  believed  that  tiie  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
which  it  had  possessed  in  former  days,  but  it  still 
continued  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  done 
away  with  by  Theodosius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  ambi- 
guity of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
are  many,  also,  which  convey  So  clear  and  distinct 
a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood, so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in  which 
this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different  times, 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Daring  the  best  period  of  their  history,  the  Greeks, 
generally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a  sincere  faith 
in  the  oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions.  When 
the  sphere  in  which  it  had  most  benefited  Greece 
became  narrowed  and  confined  to  matters  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  the  oracle  could  no  longer  command 
the  veneration  with  which  it  had  been  looked  upon 
.before.  The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  how- 
ever, thought  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
care  upon  the  oracle,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
withdraw  from  it ;  while  freethinkers  and  unbeliev. 


1.  (.ffisch.,  Eumen.,  3,  &c.— Compare  Paus.,  x.,  5.— Ovid, 
Met.,  i.,  321.— Argum.  ad  Find.,  Pyth.— Tzetzes,  Lycoph.,  202.) 
— S.  (Herod.,  i.,  19,  22.)— 3.  (Herod.,  iv.,  86.— Paus.,  ii.,  18,  () 
l)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  15.— Herod.,  T.,  82 ;  i.,  165,  cStc.)- 
».  (Cic,  De  Di».,  i.,  1.)— 6.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  25,  28.— Diod.,  ir. 
!*■)— 7.  (Plu*.,  Demosth.,  20.) 
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ers  looked  upon  the  oracle  as  a  skilful  contrivance 
of  priestcraft  which  had  then  outgrown  itself  This 
latter  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  mod- 
ern writers.  The  early  Christian  writers,  seeing 
that  some  extraordinary  power  must  in  several 
cases  have  been  at  work,  represented  it  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  evil  spirit.  In  modern  times  opinions 
are  very  much  divided.  Hilllmann,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
was  entirely  managed  and  conducted  by  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Delphi,  which  thus  are  described 
as  forming  a  sort  of  hierarchical  senate  for  all 
Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic  senate  surely  was  the 
wisest  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Klausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
allow  some  truly  divine  influence,  and,  at  all  events, 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  man- 
aged by  men,  it  acted  in  most  cases  according  to 
lolly  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  modern  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
very  rich ;  the  most  important  works  are :  C.  F. 
Wilster,  De  Religione  et  Oraculo  ApoUinis  Delphici, 
Hafniae,  1827. — H.  Piotrowski,  De  Gravitate  Oraculi 
Delphici,  Lipsiae,  1829. — R.  H.  Klausen,  in  Ersch 
UTid  Gruher^s  Encyclopadie,  s.  v.  Orakel.  —  K.  D. 
Hiillmann,  Wurdigung des DclpMschen  Orahls,BoDn, 
1837. — W.  Gotte,  Das  Delpkische  Orakel,  in  seinem 
politischen,  religiosen  und  sittlichen  Einjiuss  auf  die 
alte  Welt,  Leipzig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Aba,  in  Phocis.  An  oracle  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  here  from  very  early  times,' 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Phocians.' 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pho- 
cians gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abae,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi.  =■  The 
oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulted  by  Croesus, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  his  wishes.*  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes 
the  Temple  of  Abae  was  burned  do wn,  and,  like  sev- 
eral temples  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  oracle  itself,  however,  remained, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victory 
to  the  Thebans  ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  Phocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  The- 
bans.' But  even  after  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  the  Romans, 
from  reverence  for  the  oracle,  allowed  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Abse  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  buUt 
a  small  temple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.' 

3.  Oracle  on  the  Hill  of  Ptoon,  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  Trpo/iavTi^,  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo. '  The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the 
yEolian  dialect ;  but  when  Mys,  ihe  Carian,  consult- 
ed the  god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian 
language,'  so  that,  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself  When  Alexander 
the  Great  destroyed  Thebes,  the  oracle  also  per 
ished.'°  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district 
was  completely  desolate." 

4.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Ismenion,  in  Boeotia,  south 
of  Thebes.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios  was 
the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The  oracle 
was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in  other  places, 


1.  (Paus.,  X.,  35,  I)  2.)— 2.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  899.— Herod, 
Tiii.,  33.)— 3.  (Herod.,  riii.,  27.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  46.)— 5.  (Pans., 
1.  c.)— 6.  (X.,  35,  i,  2,  3.)— 7.  (Strab.,  ii.,  2,  p.  267,  Tauchnitz.- 
Paus.,  ix.,  33,  1)  3.)— 8.  (Paus.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (HeroJ.,  viii.,  135.)— 
la   (Paus.,  ix.,  33,  I,  3.)— 11.  (De  Orac.  Defer,.,  c.  8.) 
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bnt  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims.'  On  one 
occasion  it  gave  its  prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb 
in  the  Temple  of  Demeter." 

6.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  HyntB,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  extinct.' 

6.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Tegyra,  was  an  ancient  and 
much-frequented  oracle,  which  was  conducted  by 
prophets.  The  Pythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  In  the 
time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district  was  a  wilder- 
ness.* 

7.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  village  of  Eutresis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra.'  This  oracle  became 
extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period.' 

8.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Orobice,  in  Eubcea.  Apollo 
here  bore  the  surname  of  the  Sehnuntian.' 

9.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  Lyceum  at  Argos.  The 
oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.' 

10.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Deiradiotes,  on  Vcie  acropolis 
of  Larissa.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  con- 
nexions once  in  every  month.  She  was  believed  to 
become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night.  This  oracle 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.' 

11.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didyma,  usually  called  the 
oracle  of  the  Branchidae,  in  the  the  territory  of  Mi- 
letus. This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  consulted 
by  the  lonians  and  ^Eolians.'"  The  temple,  how- 
ever, was  said  to  have  been  founded  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Asia,"  and 
the  altar  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Branches,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
had  come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest."  Hence 
this  oracle,  like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifyingi 
or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying." 
The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  eera.'*  The  priests,  called  Bran- 
chidae, who  had  the  whole  administration  of  the 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branches. 
The  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  Stephanephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Euangelidae."  The  oracle  was  under  the 
especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  oracles  were  probably  in- 
spired in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Delphi." 
Crcesus  made  to  this  oracle  as  munificent  presents 
as  to  that  of  Delphi."  The  principles  which  it  fol- 
lowed in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also  the 
same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi,"  but  it  was 
soon  restored,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  brazen  stat- 
ue of  Apollo,"  which  Xerxes,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Branchidae 
had  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  were,  at  their  own  request,  transplanted 
to  Bactriana,""  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
treachery."  Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back 
to  Didyma,  because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as 


I.  (Herod.,  viii,,  134.)— 2.  (Diod.,  xvii.,  10. — Compare  Paus., 
il.,  10,  ()  2,  .fee.)— 3.  (Paus.,  ix.,  2,  1)  1.)— 4.  (Plut.,De  Orac. 
Def.,  c.  8.-  Pelop.,  16.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tifyiipa.)- 5.  (Slcph. 
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king.'  The  oracle  continued  to  be  consulted  allei 
the  faithlessness  of  its  ministers.  Some  ruins  of 
the  temple  at  Didyma  are  still  extant.' 

12.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  in  the  territory  of 
Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legends 
put  this  oracle  in  connexion  with  Delphi,  from 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
Claros,  married  Rhacius,  and  gave  birth  to  Mopsos, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
believed  to  be  descended.'  This  oracle  was  of 
great  celebrity,  and  continued  to  be  consulted  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.*  The  oracles 
were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was 
taken  from  certain  Milesian  families.  He  was  gen- 
erally a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  the  persons  who 
consulted  the  oracle  stated  to  him,  and  then  de 
scended  into  a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a 
secret  well,  and  afterward  pronounced  the  oracle  in 
verse.' 

13.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Grynea,  in  the  territory  ol 
the  Myrinaeans.' 

14.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Gonnapaus,  in  Lesbos.' 

15.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Ahdera.^ 

16.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  which  was  only  con- 
sulted in  summer.' 

17.  Ora»le  of  Apollo  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  only 
consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  (Trpo/iavn;) 
spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the  commu- 
nications which  the  god  might  make  to  her." 

18.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Telmessus.  The  priests  of 
this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  by  inspi- 
ration, but  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  in 
terpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotus"  calls 
them  i^riyTjTai.  But  they  also  interpreted  other  mar- 
vellous occurrences.  Near  Telmessus  there  was 
another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those  who  consulted 
it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which  showed  them  in  an 
image  the  answer  to  their  questions.'" 

19.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia." 

20.  Oracle  of  the  Sarpedonian  Apollo,  in  Cilicia.'* 

21.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hybla,  in  Caria." 

22.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hiera  Komc,  on  the  Maean 
der,  a  celebrated  oracle,  which  spoke  in  good  ver- 
ses." 

II.  Oracles  of  Zeds. 

1 .  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  In  this,  as  in  ths 
other  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  god  did  not  reveal  him- 
self by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  all  of  his 
oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men  had  to 
interpret.  Those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest  gave  bis 
answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances  accompa- 
nying the  sacrifice."  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lamids.  In  early 
times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and  Sopho- 
cles" mentions  it  along  with  the  most  celebrated  or- 
acles ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, probably  because  oracles  from  the  inspection 


1.  (Paus.,  1.,  16,^3.— Died.,  ix.,  90.)— 2.  (Compare  the  com- 
mentators on  Herod.,!.,  92.— Suid.,  s.  t.  Bpa)xi&i.— Droysel, 
Gesch.  Alex,  des  Grossen,  p.  307  ;  and  an  excellent  esfiay  by 
W.  G.  Soldan,  Das  Orakel  der  Branchiden,  in  Zimmermann'a 
Zcitschrift  fUr  die  Alterthumswiss.,  1841,  No.  66,  &c.)— 3. 
(Paus.,  vii.,  3,  i  1,  2.)— 4.  (Paus.,  vii.,  5, 1)  1,  Ac.— Strabo,  xiv., 
1,  p.  178,  Tauch.— Tacit.,  Annal.,  lii.,  22.)— 5.  (Tacit.,  Anna)., 
ii.,  54.)— 6.  (Hecat.,  Fragm.,  211.)— 7.  (Schol.,  Aristoph.  Nub., 
145.)— 8.  (Pindar  ap.  Tzetzes,  Lycophr.,  445.)— 9.  (Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Del.,  i.— Serr.  ad  Virg.,  .En.,  iv  ,  143.)— 10.  (Henxl., 
i.,  182.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  i\r.,  143.)— 11.  (i.,  78.  — Compare 
Cic,  Do  Dir.,  i.,  41.— Arrian,  ii.,3.)— 12.  (Paus.,  vii.,  21,  «  6.)— 
13.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  5,  p.  231,  etc.— Arrian,  ii.,  5.)  —  14.  (Diodor., 
Exc,  xixviii.,  12.)-15.  (Athcn.,iv.,p.67a.)-16.  (I,iv.,lxiviii., 
13.— Sleph.  Byz.,  s.  v'.)— 17.  (Herod.,  viii.,  134. —strabo,  tm, 
3,  p.  171.)— 18.  «Ed.  Tyr.,  900.)  , 
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of  victims  miglit  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  spot 
where  the  oracles  were  given  at  Olympia  was  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Zeus.'  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success,"  but 
other  subjects  were  also  brought  before  it. 

2.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind.  The 
sanctuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence.^  Although 
in  a  barbarous  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  appa- 
rently much  more  so  than  afterward.*  Zeus  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  Dodonseans,  were  reckoned 
among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ante- 
Hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  these 
parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also.'  The  oracle 
was  given  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with  foliage,' 
whence  .iEschylus'  mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of 
Dodona  as  great  wonders.  Beech-trees,  however, 
are  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Dodonaean 
oracle,  which,  as  Hesiod^  said,  dwelled  in  the  stem 
of  a  beech-tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ora- 
cle was  not  thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
single  tree,  but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  will  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
which  are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues. 
In  order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
■  branches  of  the  trees,  which,  being  moved  by  the 
wind,  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  thus 
sounded  till  they  were  stopped.'  Another  mode  of 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  ba- 
sin, and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  his  hand ; 
the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little  bones, 
and,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind,  they  knocked 
against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other  column."  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  oracles  were  also  obtain- 
ed at  Dodona  through  pigeons,  which,  sitting  upon 
oak-trees,  pronounced  the  will  of  Zeus."  The 
sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men," 
but  afterward,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  who  were  called  TrcTiEcadeg  or  m?iai.ai,  be- 
cause pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  oracle.'^  In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus,'* the  names  of  the  three  prophetesses  were 
Promeneia,  Timarete,  and  Nicandra.  They  were 
taken  from  certain  Dodonaean  families,  who  traced 
their  pedigree  back  to  the  mythical  ages.  There 
were,  however,  at  all  times  priests  called  rojiovpoO-^ 
connected  with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions interpreted  the  sounds  ;  but  how  the  functions 
were  divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaeae  is  not 
clear.  In  the  historical  times,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessible  to 
bribes,  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest."  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  jEtolians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Epirots,"  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  connexion  be- 
tween Dodona  and  the  Bceotian  Ismenion." 


1.  (Find.,  01.,  vi.,  70,)— 2.  (Find.,  01.,  Tiii,,  2.)  — 3.  (.aSscli , 
Prom.,  830.)— 4.  (Horn,,  n.,  xvi.,  233.)— 5.  (Hes.  and  Ephor., 
«p.  Strab.,  vii  ,  7,  p.  124,  .tc.)- 0.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xiv.,  328  ;  lii., 
897.)— 7.  (Prom.,  832. —Compare  Soph.,  Trach.,  1170.)- 8. 
(Fragin.,  39.— Sojih.,  Trach.,  169.— Herod.,  ii.,  55.)— 9.  (Suid., 
».  T.  4iw5wv)7. — Fhilist-,  Imag.,  ii.)  —  10.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Ato- 
lihvtj.  —  Suid.,  s.  v.  Ati}SfjivaiQV  xay^Ktiov.  —  Strabo,  Excerpt,  ei 
lib.  vii.,  fin.,  p.  128,  Tauch.)— 11.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  i.,  p.  12,  Syl- 
hurg.)— 12.  (Strab.,  vii.,  7,  p.  126,  Tauch.)— 13.  (Soph.,  Trach., 
169,  with  the  schol.— Herod.,  1.  c.  —  Paus.,  x.,  12,  I)  5.)— 14.  (1. 
0.)  — 15.  (Strab.,  1.  c.)  — 16.  (Corn.  Nep.,  Lysand.,  3.)  — 17. 
.'Paus.,  vii.,  21,  I,  1.— Herod.,  ix.,  93.)— 18.  (Strab.,  ii.,  1,  p.  250, 
Tauch.— Compare  MuUer,  Orchom.,  p.  397.) 


The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  weic  givei 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameteis  ;  but  some  of  the  or 
acles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  219  B.C.,  tht 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  .lEtolians,  and  the  sa 
cred  oaks  were  cut  down,'  but  the  oracle  continued 
to  exist  and  to  be  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  third  century 
of  our  sera.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Dodonaean 
prophetesses  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  the 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  all  the  others.' 

(Compare  Cordes,  De  Oraculo  Dodonao,  Gronin- 
gen,  1826. — J.  Arneth,  Ueber  das  Taubenorakel  von 
Dodona,  Wien,  1840.— L.  von  Lassaulx,  Das  Pelas- 
gische  Orakel  des  Zeus  zu  Dodona,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Religionsphilosophie,  Wijrzburg,  1840.) 

3.  Oracle  of  Zeus  Amman,  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city,"  and  the 
form  in  which  the  god  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Ammonium  was  the  same ;  he  had  in 
both  places  the  head  of  a  ram.*  The  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyre- 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connexions  with  it.'  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodonaeans, 
Eleans,  and  others,  and  the  Athenians  sent  frequent 
theories  to  the  Ammonium  even  before  01.  91,°  and 
called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels  Ammonis.'  Tem- 
ples of  Zeus  Ammon  were  now  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conduct- 
ed by  men  who  also  gave  the  answers.'  Their 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for,  on 
some  occasions,  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.'  In  the  time  of  Strabo,"  the  oracle  was 
very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
Greek  vrriters  who  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mention 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countries  ' 

III.  Okacles  of  other  Gods. 
The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  consult- 
ed only  concerning  those  particular  departments  of 
the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Demeter  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  but 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether  their  suffer- 
ings would  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a  well,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Prayers  were  then  performed  and  incense  offered, 
whereupon  the  image  of  the  sick  person  was  seen 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  state  of  re- 
covery." At  Pharae,  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  here,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person  who 
consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark  that  he 
heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  thp  market- 
place was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of  Hermes." 
There  was  an  Oracle  of  Pluto  and  Cora  at  Charax 
or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Caria.  The  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  the 
latter  there  was  a  subterraneous  cave  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon  ;  for  persons 
suffering  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 

1.  (Polyb.,  iy.,  67.)— 2.  (Strab.,  vii.,  7,  p.  124.)— 3,  (Herod, 
ii.,  42,  54,  &c.)— 4.  (Herod.,  iv.,  181.)— 5.  (Paus.,  iii.,  18,  i  2.) 
—6.  (Boelch,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  258.)  —  7.  (Ilesych.  and  Suid.,  i.  v 
"A^Aiwi''— Harpoc,  s.  v.  'A/z/iWwf.) — 8.  (Diodor.,  xvii.,  51.)— 9. 
(Diodor.,  iii.,  50.)— 10.  (xvii.,  1,  p.  458.)— 11.  (Herod.,  li.,  29.— 
Diod.,  iii.,  6.)  —  12.  (Paus.,  vii.,  21,  «  5.)— 13.  (Paus.,  vii.,  28, 
4  2.) 
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power  of  the  gods,  travelled  to  this  place,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  experienced  priests,  who  lived 
in  a  place  near  the  cave.  These  priests  then  slept 
a  night  in  the  cavern,  and  afterward  prescribed  to 
their  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
with  them  into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for 
several  days  in  quiet,  and  without  taking  any  food, 
and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pro- 
phetic sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received 
the  advice  of  the  priests ;  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal.  There  was 
an  annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day,  the  young  men  of 
the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drive  a 
bull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered, 
fell  down  dead.' 

At  Epidaurus  Limera,  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  Ino.  (Vid.  Inoa.)  The  same  goddess 
had  an  oracle  at  CEtylon,  in  which  she  made  reve- 
lations in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in 
her  sanctuary.'  Hera  Acrtza  had  an  oracle  between 
^.echaeon  and  Pagae.^ 

IV.  Oracles  of  Heeoes. 

1.  Oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  between  Potniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.*  The 
oracles  were  given  to  persons  in  their  dreams,  for 
they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple'  after  they  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  incutatio  by  fasting  one 
day,  and  by  abstaming  from  wihe  for  three  days.' 
The  Thebans  were  not  allowed  to  consult  this  ora- 
cle, having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  their  ally 
rather  than  as  their  prophet.'  Another  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  was  at  Oropus,  between  Bceotia  and 
Attica,  which  was  most  frequently  consulted  by  the 
sick  about  the  means  of  their  recovery.  Those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to 
sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  ex- 
pected the  means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed 
to  them.'  If  they  recovered,  they  had  to  throw 
some  pieces  of  money  into  the  well  of  Amphiaraus 
in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Thebans." 

2.  Oracle  of  Amphilochus.  He  was  the  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus, and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia, 
which  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time.'" 

3.  Oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia.'- 
Those  who  wished  to  consult  this  oracle  had  first 
to  purify  themselves  by  spending  some  days  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck  {ayaBov 
Aa/juovof  Koi  ayaBijc  Tix^ic),  to  live  sober  and  pure, 
to  abstain  from  warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his 
children,  to  Apollo,  Cronos,  King  Zeus,  Hera  Heni- 
ocha,  and  to  Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have 
nursed  Trophonius  ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a 
soothsayer  explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  vic- 
tims whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  ad- 
mit the  consultor.  In  tlie  night  in  which  the  con- 
suitor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Aga- 
medes,  and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  this  sacrifice 
were  favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 

I.  (Stnbo,  liv.,  1,  p.  1S9.  —  Compare  lii.,  6,  p.  "5,  Tanchn.) 
—2.  (Paus.,  iii.,  26,  i)  1.)— 3.  (Strab.,  viii.,  6,  p.  213.)— 4.  (Pans., 
ix.,  8,  «  2.)— 5.  (Herod.,  viii.,  134.)— 6.  (Philost.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  ii., 
37.)— 7.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Paus.,  i.,  34, 1,  2,  &c.)—9.  (Strab., 
ii.,  1,  p.  252,  Tauchn.)-10.  (Paus.,  i.,  34,  l>  2.— Dion  Cass., 
Uiii.,  7.)— II.  (Pans.,  ix.,  37,  (/  3.) 
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to  admit  the  person  into  his  cave.  What  tooTt  place 
after  this  was  as  follows  :  Two  boys,  13  years  old, 
led  him  again  to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed  and 
anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him  drink 
from  the  well  of  oblivion  (A.vBi),  that  he  might  for 
get  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the  well  ol 
recollection  {Wvjifioavv^),  that  he  might  remember 
the  visions  which  he  was  going  to  have.  They 
then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation  of 
Trophonius,  made  him  v/orship  it,  and  led  him  info 
the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  garments,  with  gir- 
dles around  his  body,  and  wei  jing  a  peculiar  Idnd 
of  shoes  (Kp^TvlSes)  which  were  customary  at  Leba- 
deia. Within  the  sanctuary,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  person 
was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the  cave,  there 
was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his  feet,  where- 
upon the  other  parts  of  the  body  were  likewise 
drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible  povver. 
What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different  at  differ- 
ent times.  They  returned  through  the  same  open- 
ing at  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  priests  now 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  asked 
them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  fear,  they 
were  obliged  to  write  down  their  vision  on  a  Uttle 
tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple.  This  is 
the  account  given  by  Pausanias,  who  had  himself . 
descended  into  the  cave,  and  writes  as  an  eyewit- 
ness.' The  answers  were  probably  given  by  the 
priests  according  to  the  report  of  what  persons  had 
seen  in  the  cave.  This  oracle  was  held  in  very 
great  esteem,  and  did  not  become  extinct  until  a 
very  late  period ;  and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had 
plundered  the  temple,  the  oracle  was  much  coneiiit- 
ed  by  the  Romans,'  and  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  it 
was  the  only  one  among  the  numeroiis  Boeotian 
oracles  that  had  not  become  silent.' 

4.  Oracle  of  Calchas,  in  Daunia,  in  southern  Italy 
Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a  black  ram. 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying  on  the  skin  of 
the  victim.* 

5.  Oracles  of  Asclepius  (.Ssculapius).  The  ora- 
cles of  Asclepius  were  very  numerous  ;  but  the 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  o( 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  here  was  covered  with  vo 
tive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded  their 
recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple.  In  the. 
temples  of  .^Esculapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome,  recov 
ery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his  temple.' 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  Beilrag  zur  Gesch 
des  Somnamhulismus  ajis  dem  Altcrthim,^  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is  now  called 
Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was  known  to 
the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick  persons 
spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same  kind 
are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with  some  of 
the  votive  tablets  still  extant. 

6.  Oracle  of  Heracles  at  Bura,  in  Achaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it  prayed  and  put  their  questions  to 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  painted  with  fig- 
ures, and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  the 
position  of  these  figures.' 

7.  Oracle  of  Pasipha'e  at  Thalamias,  in  Laconia, 
where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while  persons 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.' 

8.  Oracle  of  Phriiiis,  in  Iberia,  near  Mount  Cau- 


1.  (PauB.,  ii.,  39,  ^  3,  ttc— Compare  Philost.,  Vit.  Apoll., 
viii.,  19.)— 2.  (Orig.,  c.  Gels.,  vii.,  p.  355.)— 3.  (Plut.,  De  Orac, 
Dcfec,  c.  5.)— 4.  (Strabo,  vi.,  3,  p.  53.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  25.) 
—6.  (Vermischte  Schrifton,  p.  382,  &c.)— 7  (Paus.,  vii.,  25,  ♦ 
6.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Cleom.,  ".— Agis,  9.— Cio.,  D»  Div.,  i.,  43.) 
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casus,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.' 

v.  Oeaoles  of  the  Dead. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  Oracles  of  the  Dead 
(veKKOjiavTelov  or  ^vxoKo/ijrElov),  in  which  those  who 
consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  places  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians, 
near  Lake  Aornos.'  Another  oracle  of  this  kind 
was  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Propontis.' 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  general,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  260,  &c.— 
Klaasen  in  Ersch  und  Gruher's  Encyclop.,  n.  v. 
Orakel. 

VI.  Italian  Oeacles. 
Oracles  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual  did  not  exist  in 
Italy.  The  oracles  of  Calchas  and  .iEsculapius, 
mentioned  above,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  on  Mount  Garganus. 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augu- 
ry, haruspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the  like, 
which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles,  and 
partly  in  Divinatio.*  The  only  Italian  oracles 
known  to  us  are  the  following : 

1.  Oracle  of  Faunus. — His  oracles  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period. °  The  places  where  his  oracles  were 
given  were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tibur,  round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the 
other  on  the  Aventine.'  Those  who  consulted  the 
god  in  the  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  resorted  to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe 
the  following  points :  The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  gkin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consultor 
was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night,  after 
his  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch  of  a  sa- 
cred beech-tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged,  sev- 
eral days  before  this  night,  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  and  from  matrimonial  connexions,  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
his  fingers.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheepskin, 
he  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in  wonder- 
ful visions,  and  in  converse  with  the  god  himself 
Ovid'  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to  the 
oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had  much 
in  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  relates  of 
Numa,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  Aventine 
certain  different  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 

2.  Oracles  of  Fortuna  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  at  Antium  and  Prae- 
neste.  In  the  former  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
Fortunae  were  worshipped,  and  their  statues  used 
to  bend  forward  when  oracles  were  given.'  At 
Prieneste  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots  {sor- 
tea'i,  ;;onsisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient  char- 
acters graven  upon  them.  These  lots  were  said  to 
have  been  found  by  a  noble  Praenestine  of  the  name 
of  Numerius  SufFucius,  inside  of  a  rock  which  he 
had  cleft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream  by  which 
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he  had  been  haunted.  The  lots,  when  an  oracle 
was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  together  by  a  boy, 
after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  goddess.'  The  lots  of  Praenesto  were,  at 
least  with  the  vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they 
were  mostly  neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere,  in 
early  times,  had  likewise  its  sortes.' 

3.  An  Oracle  of  Mars  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius,'  at  Tiora  Matiena,  not  far 
from  Teate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles  were 
here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon  oracle  at 
Dodona ;  for  a  woodpecker  i^ficus),  a  bird  sacred  to 
Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god  and  settled  upon  a  wood- 
en column,  whence  he  pronounced  the  oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  508,  &c. 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  face,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker 
chief  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etym. 
Mag* it  is  explained  by  irpoauwov  kxfiayclov.  Au- 
rehan  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  oraria  to  the 
Roman  people  to  use  ad  favorem,  which  appears  to 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games 
in  token  of  applause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  the  same  purpose.' 

ORATIO'NES  PRI'NCIPUM.  The  orationes 
principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  the  Empire ;  but  those  which  are  dis- 
cussed under  this  head  have  reference  to  legislation 
only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  senate.  Under  the 
Christian  emperors  particularly,  these  orationes 
were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  law  as  constitu- 
ted by  the  emperor ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus  {"Leges,  quas  Pro- 
bus  ederet,  senaius  consuUis  propriis  consecrarent^''' ), 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  orationes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  laws  addressed  to  the 
senate,  who  had  still,  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality,  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  second  kind  of  orationes  are  often  cited  by  the 
classical  jurists,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
Gains  :^  "  ex  oratione  divi  Hadriani  sejiatus  consultum 
factum  est." 

Many  of  the  orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Augustae  Historic  Scrip- 
tores,  are  merely  communications  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo- 
ry.' These  orationes  are  sometimes  called  litterae 
or  epistolae  by  the  non-juristical  writers ;  but  the 
juristical  writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided 
the  use  of  epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
confound  the  imperial  orationes  with  the  rescripta, 
which  were  often  called  epistola).  It  appears  that 
the  Roman  jurists  used  the  terms  libellus  and  oratio 
principis  as  equivalent ;  for  the  passages  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these 
two  words  had  a  different  sense,'  show  that  libellus 
and  oratio  principis  are  the  same,  for  the  oratio  is 
here  spoken  of  by  both  names.  These  orationes 
were  sometimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  apparently  they  were  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  written  message,  which  was  read  by  the 
quaestors  ;'°  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  indifferently  libri  and 
epistolae.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  litterae  and  ora- 
tiones being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate." 
The  mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  preamble 


1.  (Strab.,  xi.,  3,  p.  410.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  34.)— 2.  (Diodor., 
It.,  22. -Herod.,  v.,  92,  i  7.— Pans.,  ix.,  30,  «  3.)— 3.  (Plut., 
Cim.,  6.)-- 4.  (Strabo,  jnii.,  1,  p.  459,  iic.)- 5.  (Anrel.  Vict., 
De  orig.  gent.  Rom.,  c.  4.)— 6.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  vii.,  81,  &c. — Ovid, 
Fajt.,  iv.,  650,  &c.)— 7.  (Virg-.,  1.  c— Isidor.,  viii.,  11,  67.)- 8. 
(1.  c.)— 9.  (Macr.,  Sat.,  j.,  23.— Compare  Herat.,  Carm.,  i.,  35, 
1.— Suet.,  Ca'  ig.,  57,  with  Ernesti's  note.— Domit.,  15.) 
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of  the  eenatus  consultum  contained  in  the  Digest.' 
These  orationes  were  the  foundation  of  the  senatus 
conaulta  which  were  framed  upon  them,  and  when 
the  orationes  were  drawn  up  with  much  regard  to 
detail,  they  contained,  in  fact,  the  provisions  of  the 
subsequent  senatus  consultum.  This  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  oratio  and  the  senatus  consultum 
are  often  cited  indifferently  by  the  classical  jurists, 
as  appears  from  numerous  passages.'  The  oratio 
is  cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  senatus  consultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous  se- 
natus consulta,  founded  on  orationes,  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  numerous  orationes  of  these  two  emperors 
are  cited.  Bat  after  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making  and  pro- 
mulgating law  by  imperial  constitutiones  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  orationes  princi- 
pum  on  the  legislation  of  the  senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ora- 
tio might  either  recommend  generally  some  legisla- 
tive measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  senate, 
or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the  proposed 
measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though  not  in 
form,  a  senatus  consultum ;  and  it  would  become  a 
senatus  consultum  on  being  adopted  by  the  senate, 
which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  oratio,  express- 
ed in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor 
was  less  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmern,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Privalrechts,  i.,  p.  79, 
and  Dirksen,  Ueier  die  Rcden  der  Rom.  Kaiser  und 
deren  Einftuss  auf  die  Gesetzgebung,  Rhein.  Mus. 
fur  Jurisprudenz,  ii.) 

ORATOR.  Cicero  remarks'  that  a  "certain 
kind  of  causes  belong  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
civile  is  conversant  about  laws  (lex)  and  custom 
{mos)  appertaining  to  things  public  and  private,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  though  neglected  by  most  ora- 
tors, seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  oratory."  In  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  book,  Cicero  has  given  his  opin- 
ion of  the  duties  of  an  orator,  and  his  requisite  quali- 
fications, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius 
Licinius  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius  are  the  chief 
speakers.  Crassus  was  himself  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory ;  and  the  opinions  at- 
tributed to  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cicero  himself,  who,  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  first  book,*  declares  that  "  in  his 
opinion  no  man  can  deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all 
important  things  and  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  out  of 
knowledge  that  oratory  must  blossom  and  expand  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  founded  on  matter  which  the  orator 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  talk, 
and  may  almost  be  called  peurile."  According  to 
Crassus,  the  province  of  the  orator  embraces  every- 
thing :  he  must  be  enabled  to  speak  well  on  all 
subjects.  Consequently,  he  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  jus  civile,'  the  necessity  for  which 
Crassus  illustrates  by  instances  ;  and  he  should  not 
only  know  the  jus  civile  as  being  necessary  when 
he  has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
ard  to  private  judicia,  bat  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  jus  publicum,  which  is  conversant 
about  a  state  as  such,  and  he  should  be  familiar 


1.  (5,  tit.  3.)— 2.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  15,  s.  8  ;  5,  tit.  3,  s.  20,  22,  40  ; 
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with  the  events  of  history,  and  instances  derived 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antonius*  limits 
the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the  command  of 
language  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  of  arguments 
adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the  Forum  and  on 
ordinary  occasions.  He  farther  requires  the  orator 
to  have  competent  voice  and  action,  and  sufficient 
grace  and  ease.  Antonius'  contends  that  an  orator 
does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile,  and 
he  instances  the  case  of  himself,  for  Crassus  allow- 
ed that  Antonius  could  satisfactorily  conduct  a 
cause,  though  Antonius,  according  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, had  never  learned  the  jus  civile,  and  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  ilf  in  such  cases  as  he  had 
defended  (in  jure). 

The  profession,  then,  of  the  orator,  who,  with  rei- 
erence  to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case,  is  also 
called  patronus,'  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
jurisconsultus  (vid.  Jukisconsulti),  and  also  from 
that  of  the  advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero,* and  even  later.'  An  orator  who  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile  would,  how- 
ever, have  an  advantage  in  it,  as  Antonius  admits  -," 
but  as  there  were  many  essentials  to  an  oratoi 
which  were  of  difficult  attainment,  he  says  that  it 
would  he  unwise  to  distract  him  with  other  thing.*. 
Some  requisites  of  oratory,  such  as  voice  and  ges 
ture,  could  only  be  acquired  by  discipline  ;  whereas 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a  case  (juriA 
utilitas)  could  be  got  at  any  tune  from  the  juriscon- 
sulti  (periti)  or  from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that 
the  Roman  orators  in  this  manner  acted  more  wise- 
ly than  the  Greek  orators,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
law,  had  the  assistance  of  practitioners  called  Prag- 
matioi :  the  Roman  orators  intrusted  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  law  to  the  high  character  of  their  pro- 
fessed jurists. 

So  far  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  consists 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup- 
porting of  his  own  side  of  the  question  by  propei 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  Antonius,  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient; 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legal  argument  requires 
not  so  much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
legal  knowledge,  as  the  power  of  handling  the  mat- 
ter when  it  has  been  collected.  The  method  in 
which  this  consummate  master  of  his  art  managed 
a  cause  is  stated  by  himself;'  and  Cicero,  in  anoth- 
er passage,'  has  recorded  his  merits  as  an  orator. 
Servius  Sidpicius,  who  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  law, 
but  others  had  this  aJso;  and  it  was  something  else 
which  distinguished  Sulpicius  from  all  his  contem 
poraries :  "  Many  others,  as  well  as  Sulpicius,  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  he  alone  possessed 
it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge  of  law  by  itself 
would  never  have  helped  him  to  this,  without  the 
possession  of  that  art  which  teaches  us  to  divide 
the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  by  exact  defini- 
tion to  develop  what  is  imperfectly  seen,  by  expla- 
nation to  clear  up  what  is  obscure ;  first  of  all.  to 
see  ambiguities,  then  to  disentangle  them:  lastly, 
to  have  a  rule  by  which  truth  and  falsehood  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  by  which  it  shall  appear  what  con- 
sequences follow  from  premises,  and  what  do  not.'" 
With  such  a  power  Sulpicius  combined  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters  and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking. 
As  a  forensic  orator,  then,  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived ;  but  still,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, his  reputation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while 
Antonius,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put 
on  a  level,  as  an  orator  (patranui),  with  L.  Cras- 


1.  (i.,  49.)— 2.  (i.,  68.)— 3.  'De  Or.,  i.,  56.— Brut.,  38.)- 
(ii.,  74.)— 5.  (De  Oral.,  Dial.,  34.)— 6.  (i.,  59.)-'  (De  Or., 
73.)— S.  (Brut.,  37.)-9.  (Brut,.  41.) 


ORCHIS. 


ORNATRIX. 


BUS,  who,  of  all  the  eloquent  men  of  Rome,  had  the 
liest  acquaintance  with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  Romans. 
The  master  of  the  art,  Cicero,  tells  us  by  what 
painful  labour  he  attained  to  excellence.'  Roman 
oratory  reached  its  perfection  in  the  century  which 
preceded  the  Christian  sera.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  the  unperial  power  under  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  Empire,  the  oratory  of  the  Republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  sen- 
ate, for  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,''  at- 
tempts to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 
oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  dialogue 
was  written,  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  age 
of  Cicero  and  of  Cicero's  predecessors.  He  attrib- 
utes its  dechne  to  the  neglect  of  the  discipline  under 
which  children  were  formerly  brought  up,  and  to 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  rhetoricians  [rhetores), 
who  professed  to  teach  the  oratorical  art.  This 
gives  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 
discipline  of  the  old  orators,  and  of  Cicero's  course 
of  study  as  described  in  the  Brutus.  The  old  ora- 
tors' learned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 
some  eminent  orator  and  by  actual  experience  of 
business :  the  orators  of  Messala's  timb  were  form- 
ed in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 
developed  in  exercises  on  fictitious  matters.  These, 
however,  it  is  obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  Maternus,  another  speak- 
er in  the  dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  flour- 
ishing condition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power 
which  oratory  conferred  on  the  o'-ator  under  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  party  struggles  and'  even  the 
violence  that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society. 
The  allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 
the  following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  impe- 
rial and  the  republican  periods  :  "  cum  mixtis  omni- 
bus et  moderatore  uno  curentibus,  tantum  quisque  ora- 
tor saperet,  quantum  erranti  populo  persuaderi  pote- 
ral." 

ORBUS.     (Vid.  JuLi^  Leges,  p.  557.) 

ORCA.     (Vid.  SiTELLA.) 

ORCHE'SIS  (opxvaic)-     (Yid.  SiLT4.Tio.) 

ORCHESTRA.     (Yid.  Theatrum.) 

ORCHIA  LEX.     (Yid.  Shmtdaei^  Leges.) 

*ORCHILUS  I^OpxiM),  a  species  of  Bird.  "  In 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius  it  is  explained  by  (SaatXiKo^, 
and  Gesner  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  the  irpia- 
fvc,  paai^eiic:,  and  rpoxcTiOC,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Aristotle  treats  separately  of  the  ^aa- 
iXev;.  Gesner  applies  all  these  terms  to  the  Reg- 
ulus,  or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
small  birds,  or  Passeres,  are  so  brief,  that  they  often 
cannot  be  recognised  or  distinguished  from  one  an- 
sther  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Aristotle's  description  of  the  rvpavvog  is 
so  graphic  that  no  ornithologist  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  Golden-crested  Wren  in  it.  Aristophanes  also 
identifies  the  ^aaiXcv^  and  the  6p;[aof."* 

*ORCHIS  (opxiO-  "Sibthorp  seems  to  have 
settled  that  the  kvvoc  opxic  of  Galen  and  Dioscori- 
des  is  the  Orchis  papillonacea.  The  cepainag  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  Fuchsius 
refers  this  last,  and  Stackhouse  the  opxig  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  to  the  Orchis  morio,  or  Meadow  Orchis.'" 


1.  (Brat.,  91,  &c.)— 2.  (c.  28,  <fcc.)— 3.  (c.  34.)— 4.  (Aristoph., 
Av.,  1.  568.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P., 
tt.,  J*— Dioscor.,  iii.,  131,  133.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.) 


ORCINUS  LIBERTTIS.  (Vid.  Mandmissio,  p 
616.) 

ORCINUS  SENATOR.     (Vid.  Senatus  ) 
ORDINA'RIUS   JUDEX.      (Vid.    Judex    Peda 

NEHS.) 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men  who  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  community,  either  by  possess- 
ing distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades  or 
professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero' 
speaks  of  the  "ordo  aratorum.  sive  pecuariorum, 
sine  mercatorum."  In  t^e  same  way,  the  whole 
body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an 
ordo,"  and  separate  ecclesiastical  corporations  are 
called  by  the  same  title  (ordo  coUegii  nostri ;'  orda 
seviralium*).  The  libertini  and  scribae  also  formed 
separate  ordines."  The  senate  and  the  equites  are 
also,  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  ordo  senatori- 
us  and  ordo  equestris  (vid.  Senatus  ;  Equites.  p. 
417) ;  but  this  name  is  never  applied  to  the  plebes. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  expression  "uterque  ordo'' 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ordines.'  The  sena- 
torial ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  sometimes  distinguish- 
ed as  "  amplissimus  ordo.''''' 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
ordo  decurionum'  (vid.  Colonia,  p.  282),  and  some- 
times simply  ordo,'  ordo  amplissimus,"  or  ordo 
splendidissimus.'' 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cen- 
turia :  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called  "  qui 
ordines  duxs-unt,'"-'  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  le- 
gion "  piimi  ordincs.""  Even  the  centurions  of  the 
first  centuries  are  occasionally  called  "primi  o« 
dines.''^* 

O'RGANUM.     (Yid.  HynEADLA.) 

O'RGIA.     ( Vid.  Hysteria.) 

*0REICHALCUM.    (Vid.JEs.) 

•OREOSELI'NUM  (opeoaiXivov),  a  plant,  whidi 
Dodonaeus  makes  to  be  the  Selinum  Oreoselinon. 
According  to  Sprengel,  however,  the  plant  just  men- 
tioned is  not  indigenous  in  Greece ;  he  inclines, 
therefore,  with  Gesner,  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Athamanta  lihanotis.^^  » 

♦ORIG'ANUS  (bpiyavoe  or  -ov).  "Galen  and 
Dioscorides  describe  three  species;  the  bpi;avos 
'HpaKTieanKri,  ovlt'i;,  and  aypioptyavo^.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Origanum  Heracleoti- 
cum ;  the  second,  the  Onites  or  Crelicum ;  and  the 
third,  the  0.  syhestre  album..  Theophrastus  distin- 
guishes the  bpijavoi  into  two  species,  levK^  and 
fieXaiva,  which  Stackhouse  refers  simply  to  the 
Origanum  marjorana,  or  Bastard  Marjorum."" 

ORNAMENTA   TRIUMPHA'LIA.     (Vid.  Tei- 

UMPHUS.) 

ORNA'TRIX  (KodfiuTpia),  a  female  slave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies'  hair."  So  much  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress- 
ing of  their  hair,  that  they  kept  slaves  specially  foi 
this  purpose,  and  also  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art."  These  slaves  were  frequently 
the  confidants  of  their  mistresses,  and  were  some- 
times highly  prized,  whence  we  find  them  mention- 


1.  (c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  6.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Ordo  Sacerdotum.) 

3.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  2417.)— 4.  (Id.,  n.  2229.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Da 
Grammat.,  18. — Cic,  c.  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  47  ;  iii.,  79.) — 6  (Suet 
Aug.,  15.— Veil.  Patere.,  ii.,  100.)— 7.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  3.— Snet' 
Otho,  8.— Vesp.,  2.)— 8.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  I,  7— Orelli,  Inscr. 
n.  1167.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Ilist.,  ii.,  52.— Dig.  50,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  4  3  - 
Orelli,  n.  3734.-10.  (Cic,  Pro  Gail.,  2.)— 11.  (Orelli,  n.  1180 
1181.)- 12.  (Cic,  Phil.,  i.,  8.— Css.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  13  )— is! 
(Css.,  EeU.  Gall.,  v.,  28,  44.)— 14.  (Cd:s.,  Bell.  Gall.,  v..  30  ;  vi., 
7.— Liv.,  ra.,  4.— Gronov.  ad  loc.)— 15.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  69  - 
Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  6.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii.— Adam«, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 16.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  yi.,  1.— Dioscor.,  iii., 
29.— Galen,  De  Simpl.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.)— 17.  (Ovid,  D« 
Art.  Am.,  iii.,  239.— Suet.,  Claud.,  40.)— 18.  (Dig.  32,  tit.  i.,  ■ 
W.) 
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eu  in  inscriptions.'    Some  attained  great  skill  in 

their  art,  as  Cypassis,  whom  Ovid'  addresses, 

"  Ponendis  in  mille  modos  perfecla  capiUis, 

Comere  sed  solas  digna  Cypassi  deas ;" 

and  Nape,  whom  Ovid^  also  describes  as  skilled 

"  Colligere  incertos  et  in  ordine  ponere  crines."* 

*OROBAN'CHE  {opo6dyxv)-  "  The  bpoBdyxn  of 
Theophrastus,"  observes  Adams,  "  would  appear 
decidedly  to  be  a  species  of  Cuscuta,  or  dodder  of 
Thyme.  The  bpoSdyxv  of  Dioscorides  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Orobanche  caryophyllea.  The 
bpo6dyxn  is  called  bampoMuv  by  writers  of  a  later 
age.'" 

*OR'OBOS  (opoSoc),  the  Ervum  ervilia,  or  Tare, 
according  to  Stackhouse,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel.' 

*OROSPIZOS  (bpoairi^o;),  a  bird,  a  specie^  of 
mountain  Chaffinch.  Adams  makes  it  the  Bramb- 
ling,  or  Fringitta  montifringilla.'' 

*ORTYGOME'TRA  {bpTvyo/i^Tpa).  According 
to  Gesner  and  Hardouin,  it  is  the  bird  called  in 
Italy  Re  de  Qualie,  or  "  King  of  the  Quails."  Or- 
nithologists now  give  the  name  of  Ortygometra  crex 
to  the  common  Landrail.* 

*ORTYX  (opTvf),  the  Telrao  coturnix,  L.,  or 
Quail.' 

*ORYX  (opiif).  "  Dr.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Oryx  of  the  Greeks,  or  Thau  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  Buffalo.  It  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  a  species  of  Antelope.  It 
is  graphically  described  in  the  Cynegetica  of  Op- 
pian.'"" 

*ORYZA  (bpv^a),  the  Oryza  saliva,  or  Rice.'' 

OSCHOPHORIA  {'Qaxoijiopla  or  'Ocxoipopia),  an 
Attic  festival,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus,'^ 
■  and  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne.'^  The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer,  but  Corsini"  supposes, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  was  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  mstituted  by  Theseus.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  ocrxoc,  oaxo(,  or  oaxv,  a  branch  of 
vines  v»ith  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage  festival ;  and 
on  the  day  of  its  celebration,  two  youths,  called 
baxo^opoL,  whose  parents  were  alive,  and  who  were 
elected  from  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  cit- 
izens," carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio- 
nysus in  Athens  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were  followed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise  carried 
vine-branches,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns  called 
i>axo(popiKd  fiiXri,  which  were  accompanied  by  dan- 
ces." In  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  on  this 
occasion,  women  also  took  part ;  they  were  called 
dcnrvo^opoi,  for  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
youths,  carried  the  provisions  (otpa  kol  airia)  for 
them,  and  related  stories  to  them.  During  the  sac- 
rifice, the  statr  of  the  herald  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  when  the  libation  was  performed,  the 
spectators  cried  out  kTuXsv,  iov,  ioi."  The  ephebi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  baxv,  and 
the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  different 

1.  (OreUi,  Inscr.,  n.  2878,  2933,  4715,  4443.)-2.  (Amor.,  ii., 
8.)— 3.  (Amor.,  i.,  0.) — 4.  (Compare  Juv.,  vi.,  461!.— Tertull.,  Do 
Cult.  Fern.,  6.)— 5.  (Theophnist.,  II.  P.,  vui.,  8.— Dioscor.,  ii., 
171.— Gcopon.,  ii.,  42.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.)— 6.  (Dioscor., 
li.,  131.— TbeophriL'it.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  13.— Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
7.  (Anstot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  5.)_8.  (Arisl.it.,  11.  A.,  viii.,  14.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Ari-iitot.,  H.  A.,  i\.,  1 1 .)— 10.  (Shaw's 
Travels,  ii.,  p.  280.— Oppiaii,  Cyneg.,  ii.,  445.— Anstot.,  H.  A., 
ii.,  2.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv., 
4.)— 12.  (Phot.,  p.  322,  Bekkcr.)— 13.  (Piut.,  Thes.,  23.)— 14. 
Fast.  Att.,  ii.,  p.  354.)— 15.  (Schol.  ad  Njcand.,  Alexiph.,  109.) 
—16.  (Athen.,  liv  ,  p.  631.)— 17.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  22.) 
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things  (TroraTrJiOOf,  ■TrevTan^a  or  TrevrarA)?),  viz. 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  flour,  and  a  little  oil.'  Accord 
ing  to  other  accounts,  only  the  victor  drank  from 
this  cup.  The  story  which  was  symbolically  repre- 
sented in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festival, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  given  rise  to  it,  is  rela- 
ted by  Plutarch'  and  by  Proclus.' 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminutive  through  osculum  from 
OS,  meaning  '  a  little  face,"  was  the  term  applied  to 
faces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  suspended 
in  the  vineyards  to  be  turned  in  every  direction  by 
the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they  looked,  th^ 
were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in  that  quarts 
fruitful.*    The  left-hapd  figure  in  the  annexed  won^ 


cut  is  taken  from  an  oscillum  of  white  marble  ir 
the  British  Museum.  The  back  of  the  head  l» 
wanting,  and  it  is  concave  within.  The  mouth  anr 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents  the 
countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild  and  propitious 
expression  (molle,  honestum?).  A  fillet,  spirally  twist- 
ed about  a  kind  of  wreath,  surrounds  the  head,  and 
descends  by  the  ears  towards  the  neck.  The  me- 
tallic ring  by  which  the  marble  was  suspended 
still  remains.  The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient 
gem,'  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  hung 
upon  its  branches.  A  Syeinx  and  a  Pedum  are 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  oscillo,  meaning 
"to  swing."  Swinging  {osciUalio)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Romans.' 

OSTIA'RIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doors  ot 
houses,  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
levied  in  the  provinces.*  Cicero'  calls  it  accrbissi- 
ma  exactio.  There  was  a  similar  tax,  called  colum- 
narium,  imposed  upon  every  pillar  that  supported  a 
house.'" 

O'STIUM.     (Vid.  Janoa.) 

OSTRACISMUS.  (Yid.  Banishwfxt,  Geeek,  p. 
135.) 

*OSTRACODERMA  (barpaKSiep/ia).  "  This 
term,"  says  Adams,  '•  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
comprehended  two  great  orders  of  marine  animals, 
namely,  the  CKXripotrrpaKa  and  the  fxa^jiKompaKa. 
Under  the  aaXriponTpaKa  were  ranked  oysters,  urch- 
ins, mussels,  &c. ;  under  the  fioKaKoaTpaKa,  crabs 
of  all  kinds,  craw-fish,  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  general  term  oarpaKodtp/ia 
is  often  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  ck7.tipo- 
arpaaa,  or  Testacea,  and  that  oarpea  and  oorpd/da 
are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense,  j.  e.,  are 
applied  to  the  Testacea."" 

OSTRAKON  (offT-paxoi;).     (Vid.  Fictile.) 

*OSTR'EUM  loarpeov),  a  term  most  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  Oslrea  edulis,  or  common  Oyster,  but 
sometimes  to  the  whole  class  of  Crustacea,  or  barpa- 
Kodepfta.     "The  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 


1.  (Athen.,  Ii.,  p.  495.)— 2.  (Thes.,  22,  23.)— 3.  (p.  388,  ej 
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(Cies.,  1.  c. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  6. — Bunnann,  De  Vect.,  c.  12,  p. 
205.) — 11.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  T. — Id.,  Oomraentary  on  Paul  ol 
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Kamans,  when  they  levied  contributions  upon  land 
jnd  sea,  throughout  the  then  known  world,  to  cover 
the  table  of  a  LucuUus  or  an  Apioius,  held  oysters 
in  very  high  estimation,  and  attached  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
imported.  Those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 
the  Bay  of  Cumse  in  Italy,  and  of  Rutupia  (Rich- 
borough)  in  England,  were  the  kinds  which  they 
preferred ;  but  they  especially  attached  a  very  great 
value  to  those  which,  brought  from  these  different 
places,  and  perhaps  from  quarters  still  more  remote, 
were  transported  in  large  boats  i.lacuhv.s  ligneis)  and 
deposited  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  they  grew  re- 
markably fat.  The  first  Roman  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  establishing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 
bed  was  Sergius  Orata,  at  Bais,  in  the  time  of  the 
Marsian  war.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  prefer- 
red those  oysters  which  have  the  edges  of  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  and  that  they  gave 
them  a  particular  name,  that  of  CalliUepkara,  a 
word  which  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  be  corrupt- 
ed. The  Romans  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cooked 
with  various  seasonings,  into  which  entered  pepper, 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  &c.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  made  so  great  a  consumption 
of  them  as  do  modern  nations.'" 

♦OSTRI'TES  (offTpi'r^f).  Sprengel  supposes  this 
(0  be  petrified  oysters  ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  Ollaris  kind."" 

*OSTRYA  (oaTjiva),  a  species  of  tree,  which 
Stackhouse  makes  to  have  been  the  Carpinus  ietu- 
lus,  or  Hornbeam-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  more 
correctly  prefers  the  Ostrya  vulgaris,  which,  accord- 
mg  to  Sibthorp,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in 
Greece.^ 

*OTIS  (wri'f),  the  Bustard.  "It  is  the  Tarda  of 
Phny,  and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Otis  Tarda. 
The  poet  Nemesianus  gives  it  the  appellation  of 
Tctrax."  The  Greek  name  comes  from  the  long 
feathers  near  the  ears  (oif,  iiroc,  "  an  ear")-' 

OULAMOI  (ovXajioi).  (Vid.  Army,  Geeek,  p. 
98  ^ 

OrS'IAS  AIKH  {oiciai  SUri).  {Vid.  EHOTAHS 
AIKH.) 

OVA'TIO,  a  lesser  triumph ;  the  terms  employed 
by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  are  eva, 
ciaaTriQ,  -ire^oc  ■^pia/iSoc.  The  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 
solemnity  {vid.  TeIumphcs)  were  the  following : 
The  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  but  on  foot ;  he  was  not  ar- 
rayed in  the  gorgeous  gold-embroidered  robe,  but  in 
the  simple  toga  praatexta  of  a  magistrate ;  his  brows 
were  encircled  with  a  wreath,  not  of  laurel,  but  of 
myrtle ;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his  hand  ;  the  pro- 
cession was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  thronged  with  victorious  troops,  but 
was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  flute-players,  attended 
chiefly  by  knights  and  plebeians,  frequently  without 
soldiers ;  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
sacrifice,  not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  sheep.'  The  word 
omtio  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  olFered ;  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 
the  opinion  of  Festus,'  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  glnd  shout  0 !  0 !  frequently  reit- 
erated, nor  to  that  of  Dionysius,  whose  system 
required  him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 
origin,  and  who  therefore  maintains  that  it  is 
corrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  evoi.  Dionysius 
makes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a  bay  chaplet 
to  the  conqueror  on  these  occasions,  sltice  all  the 
Roman  writers  agree  with  Plutarch  in  representing 


1.  (GnffitU's  Cuvier,  vol.  xii.,  p.  372.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append., 
B.  V.)— 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 
4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  12.— .Sllian,  N.  A.,  ii.,  28.)— 5.  (Pint., 
MarceU.,  c.  22.— Dinnys.  Hal.,  v.,  47.— GeU.,  v.,  6.— Liv.,  iii., 
10.— Id.,  xxvi.,  21.)-.6.  (s.  V.  Ovantes.) 
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that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called  ovalis  coronn, 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  ovation.'  (Compare 
Corona,  p.  311,  312. 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  upon  horseback,' 
and  the  ovations  celebrated  by  Octavianus,  Drusus, 
Tiberius,  &c.,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance.' 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  this  honour  ;* 
or  when  hostilities  had  not  been  regularly  pro- 
claimed;' or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely 
terminated,  which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons 
for  refusing  a  triumph  to  MarceUus  on  his  letiirn 
from  Sicily ;"  or  when  the  contest  had  been  carried 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foes ;  and  hence, 
when  the  servile  bands  of  Athenion  and  Spartacus 
were  destroyed  by  Perperna  and  Crassus,  these 
leaders  celebrated  ovations  only,'  although  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  special  resolution  of  the  senate,  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  a  laurel  crown. 
OVI'LE.  (Vid.  CoMiTiA,  p.  297.) 
OVI'NIA  LEX.  (Fi(J.  Lex,  p.  584.) 
*OVIS  (oif),  the  common  Sheep,  or  Capra  Ovis. 
The  terms  Oi'd  7rp66aTov,  and  /i^Xov  are  applied  in- 
discriminately to  this  animal  by  the  Greek  writers. 
"  The  Axis  of  Pliny  is  applied  by  Buffon  to  the  ani- 
mal known  by  the  vague  names  of  the  Hind  of  Sar 
dinia  and  the  Deer  of  the  Ganges."^ 
OXY'BAPHUM.     (Vid.  Acetabulum.) 

P.  #.  *. 

PACTIO,  PACTUM.  {Vid.  Obligationes,  p. 
675,  676.) 

*PADIJS  (TrdiJof),  the  Prunus  Padus,  or  Bird- 
cherry-tree.' 

P.iEAN  (TToi^uv,  'Kaidv,  TraiiJv),  a  hymn  or  song, 
which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of  this  deity. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Paeon,  the  god 
of  healing ;  but  in  the  Homeric  poems  Paeon  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  a  separate  divinity,  distinct  from 
Apollo.  Other  writers,  with  still  less  probability, 
connect  it  with  naia,  "  to  strike." 

The  pasan  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  its 
tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  lij  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it."  It  was  sung  by  several  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others,  and  the 
singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
table.  Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  companions  to  return  to  the  ships, 
singing  a  paean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had 
gained ;''  and  the  Achaeans,  after  restoring  Chryseis 
to  her  father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paan  to 
Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  wrath."  From  these  passages  it  is 
clear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a  hymn  to  pro- 
pitiate the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  at  the  Hyacinthia  (el;  ra 
^TaKivBia  kirl  tov  TraLuva}^)^  and  was  also  sung  from 
very  early  times  in  the  Pythian  temples.'* 


1.  (Festus,  s.  V.  Ovalis  Corona. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xv.,  29.— Plut., 
GeU.,  11.  cc.)  —  2.^Serv.  in  Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  543,)  — 3.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xlriii.,  31.— Id.,  ilix.,  15.— Id.,  Uv.,  8,  33.— Id.,  Ir.,  2.)-. 
4.  (PUn.,H.  N.,xv.,29.)— 5.  (Festus.— Gell.,11.  cc.)— 6.  (Plut., 
1.  c— Liv.,  xxvi.,  21.)— 7.  (Floras,  iii.,  19.— Plin.,  Gell.,  1.  c.) 
— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  l.J 
—10.  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  696,  c.,/.,  701,  b.,  c.)— 11.  (11.,  xxii.,391.) 
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—14.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.,  514.  — Eurip.,  Ion,  125,  &c.) 
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Tl.c  psean  was  also  sung  as  a  battle-song,  both 
before  an  attack  on  tbe  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
was  finished.'  This  practice  seems  to  have  chiefly 
nrevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but  was  also  common 
among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sung 
it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian  dragon.  The 
p«an  sung  previous  to  an  engagement  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  iraiav  £/i6aTijpi.o(.'  The  scholiast 
on  Thucydides'  says  that  the  paean  which  was 
sung  before  the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the 
one  sung  after  to  Apollo  ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  pasan,  as  a  battle-song, 
was  in  later  times  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo.*  It  is  certain  that  the  paean 
was  in  later  times  sung  to  the  honour  of  other  gods 
besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  one  occasion  sung  a  paean  to 
Poseidon,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,* 
and  also  that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  sung  a  paean 
to  Zeus.' 

In  still  later  times  paeans  were  sung  in  honour  of 
mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sung  paeans  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus  ;'  a  paean,  composed 
by  Alexinus,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  Craterus ;  and  the  Rhodians  celebrated 
Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.' 
The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still  continued 
to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of  their  benefac- 
tor, Titus  Flaminius.' 

The  practice  of  singing  the  paean  at  banquets,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  libations 
were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  ancient.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Aloman,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.'"  The  paean  continued  to  be  sung  on 
such  occasions  till  a  late  period." 

P^DAGO'GIA.     (Fii.  P^DAGOGUs.) 

P^DAGO'GUS  (jraido/uyof),  a  Tutor.  The  of- 
fice of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence" was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  their  previous  education  having  been  conduct- 
ed by  females.  They  remained  with  the  tutor 
[magister)  until  they  attained  the  age  of  puberty." 
His  duty  was  rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  to  impart  accom- 
plishments. He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the 
school  or  the  Gymsasium  ;'*  he  accompanied  them 
out  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  was  responsible 
for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their  avoidance  of 
bad  company."  The  formation  of  their  morals  by 
direct  superintendence  belonged  to  the  TraiSovofioi 
as  public  officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning,  i.  e.,  in  grammar,  music, 
and  gymnastics,  to  the  diSdaKaXoi  or  -prtcce-ptorcs, 
whom  Plato,"  Xenophon,"  Plutarch,"  and  Quin- 
tilian"  expressly  distinguish  from  the  pmdagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instruments 
which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters  in 
studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  e.xplain 
why  the  naiSayuyo^  so  often  appears  on  the  Greek 
stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Mcdca,  Phanissm, 
and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy,  as  in  the  Bm- 
•.hides  of  Plautus.     The  condition  of  slavery  ac- 


1.  (Thuoyd.,  i.,  50 ;  )v.,  43  :  ii.,  91  ;  vii.,  44.— Xcn.,  Anab.,  i., 
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counts  for  the  circumstance,  f..at  the  tutor  was 
often  a  Thracian,'  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by 
such  names  as  Lydus,"  and  sometimes  a  eunuch.' 
Hence,  also,  we  see  why  these  persons  spoke 
Greek  with  a  foreign  accent  {vKoSapSapi^ovTeg*}.  On 
rare  occasions  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sustaining 
this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes,  accompa- 
nies Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  besieging  army 
from  the  tower.' 

Among  the  Romans,  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to  the 
Grecian  custom.'  As  luxury  advanced  under  the 
emperors,  .t  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  dress 
and  training  of  the  beautiful  young  slaves  who 
were  destined  to  become  padagogi,  cr,  as  they  were 
also  termed,  ■pcedagogia,  and  jnieri  ptzdagogiani. '  Au- 
gustus assigned  to  them  a  separate  place,  near  his 
own,  at  the  public  spectacles.'  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
delicate  habits  of  paedagogi.'  After  this  period 
numbers  of  them  were  attached,  to  the  imperial 
family  for  the  sake  of  taste  and  ornament,  and  not 
only  is  the  modem  word  page  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly  expresses  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  which  the  paedagogia  at  this  later 
era  afforded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  padagogium}" 

*P^EDEROS  {TzaiSipot),  I.  a  name  applied  to 
the  Opal.  (Yid,  Opalds.)  —  II.  Most  probably  the 
same  as  the  cfiiXa^  'KpKaSCiv,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  Sprengel,  the  Quercus  faginea}'- 

PjE'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  cold  and  rain.'"  Hence  we  find 
the  expression  of  scindere  pctnulam^^  used  in  the 
sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  stay  at  one's 
house.  The  paenula  was  worn  by  women  as  wojl 
as  by  men  in  travelling."  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  long  cloak  without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  open- 
ing for  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  fig 
ure  taken  from  Bartholini.  If  this  is  a  real  exam 
pie  of  a  peenula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  was 
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tewed  in  front  about  hall  way  down,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  two  parts,  which  might  be  thrown  back 
bythe  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparative- 
ly free :  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero,' 
■'■pamda,  irrctitu.i ;"  and  of  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
logus  de  Oratoribus,"  "pcenuUs  adstricH  et  velut  in- 

Under  the  emperors  the  psenula  was  worn  in  the 
city  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold,"  but 
women  were  forbidden  by  Alexander  Severus  to 
wear  it  in  the  city.*  At  one  time,  however,  the 
pajnula  appears  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in 
the  city  instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  men- 
tion of  orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes  ;= 
but  this  fashion  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

The  paenula  was  usually  made  of  wool,"  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
(mi  Gausapa)  (panula  gausapina').  It  was  also 
sometimes  made  of  leather  (,panula  scortea').  Sen- 
eca' speaks  of  "■pmrmlm  out  scortea,"  but  he  ap- 
pears only  to  use  this  expression  because  paenulas 
were  usually  made  of  wool.'" 

*P.iEON'IA  (ixaiovia),  the  same  with  the  Glycy- 
side  {ylvuvaidji)  or  Paeony,  which  see. 

PAGANA'LIA.    (Vid.  Pagi.) 

PAGA'Nl.     (Vid.  Pagi.) 

PAGA'NIGA.     ( Vid.  Pila.) 

PAGI  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun- 
try-people might  retreat  in  ".ase  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius 
Tulhus,"  though  the  division  of  the  country-people 
into  pagi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa."^  Each  of 
the  country  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pagi,  which  name  was  given  to  the  country 
adjoining  the  fortified  vUlage  as  well  as  to  the  vil- 
lage itself.  There  was  a  magistrate  at  tiie  head  of 
each  pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and 
of  the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
the  taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  when  neces- 
sary, to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites, 
and  an  annual  festival  called  Paganalia.^^  The  pa- 
gani,  or  inhabitants,  of  the  pagi,  had  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us.'*  The  division  of 
the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi  under  the 
names  of  magistri,  praefecti,  or  praepositi  pagorum". 

The  term  pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
railites,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  country  (mJK- 
tes  el  pagani^').  Hence  we  find  pagani  or  citizens 
apphed  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  perform  their  duty,"  in  the  same  way  as  Julius 
Cssar  addressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  one  oc- 
casion as  Quirites.  The  Christian  writers  gave  the 
name  of  pagani  to  those  persons  who  adhered  to 
the  old  Roman  religion,  because  the  latter  continued 
to  be  generally  believed  by  the  country-people  after 
Christianity  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  thfe 
inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

PAIDONOMOS  (vaiSovo/iof)  was  a  magistrate 
at  Sparta,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  boys.     His  office  was  consid- 


1.  (ProMil.,1.  c.)— 2.  (0.39.)  — 3.  (Jut., v.,  79.)— 4.  (Lam- 
frid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  27.)— 5.  (Dial.,  De  Oral.,  39.)  — 6.  (PUn.,  H. 
N.,  Tiii.,  48,  s.  73.)— 7.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  145.)— 8.  (Mart.,  liv.,  130.) 
-9.  (QuKSt.  Nat.,  It.,  6.)— 10.  (Bartholini,  "De  P»nvaa."— 
Better,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  93.)  — 11.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  iv.,  15.)  — 12. 
(Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  76.)  —  13.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  iv.,  15.  —  Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  24,  26,  ed.  Muller.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.— Ovid, 
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ered  very  honourable,  and  he  was  always  choser 
from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  nmke  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish  very  se- 
verely all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle  ; 
for  which  purpose  fiartyo^opoi.  were  assigned  to  him 
by  Lycurgus.  Those  who  were  refractory  he  mighl 
bring  before  the  ephors.  The  more  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys 
belonged  to  magistrates  called  /SkSioioj.'  (Vid.  Bi 
mMi.) 

PAIDOTRIBAI    {Trai6oTpt6ai).     (.Vid.  GyMNASi 
DM,  p.  483.) 

PAINTING  (Piclura;  Ars  ddineandi ;  Vpa(pJi, 
TpacpiKTi,  Zoypa^ia).  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  bodies  upon  an  even  surface,  by 
means  of  light  and  shade  of  colour,  was  an  arl 
most  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but 
especially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  cer 
tainly  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  de  - 
velopment. 

II.  Authorities. — The  principal  original  sources  of 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Lucian,  ^lian,  Aristotle,  Athenffi- 
us,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Philostratus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inval 
uable  to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  are :  Junius,  "  De  Pictara 
Veterum,"  and  the  "  Catalogus  Artificum,"  Roter., 
1694,  folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts ;  but  the 
Catalogue  is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work  . 
Sillig,  "  Catalogus  Artificum,"  Dresden,  1827,  8vo, 
an  Indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ju- 
nius ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  has  iDeen  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  'the  title  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiquity,"  1837  (an  important  error,  however, 
in  this  translation  demands  notice  ;  the  term  enam- 
el is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  of 
encaustic) ;  Muller,  "Handbuch  der  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,"  Breslau,  1835,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  a  most  useful 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the 
artist ;  Bottiger,  "Ideen  zur  Archaologie  derMale- 
rei,"  Dresden,  1811,  8vo,  first  part,  from  the  earli- 
est times  until  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries, 
inclusive;  Durand,  "Histoire  de  la  Peinture  An- 
oienue,"  London,  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of  book 
XXIV.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Carlo  Dati, 
"  Vite  del  Pittori  Antichi,"  Florence,  1667,  4to,  the 
lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  ApeUes,  and  Protoge- 
nes;  Thiersch,  "JJeher  die  epochen  der  bildenden 
Kunst  unter  den  Griechen,"  Munich,  1829,  8vo., 
2d  ed. ;  Raoul  Rochette,  "  Recherches  sur  I'em- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture,"  &c.,  Paris,  1836, 4to. ;  and  the 
lectures  of  Fuseh  upon  ancient  painting,  and  of 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  of 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann,  Kugler,  Volkel,  Ja- 
cobs, Creuzer,  Grund,  Caylus,  Levesque,  MiUin, 
D'HancarvUle,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Inghirami, 
Visconti,  MiUingen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  Winckel- 
mann,  "Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums," 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting. 

III.  Painting  in  its  earliest  state. — The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  though 
they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are  at  least 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  art.  One  legend,  which 
is  recorded  by  PUny,"  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athen- 
agoras,^  relates  the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a 


1.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  ii.,  2.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  10.  —  Id.  ib.,  iv.,  6.- 
Plut.,  Lye,  17. — Hesych.,  s.  v. — Kranse,  Gymnastik  und  Agon, 
der  Hellenen,  p.  254,  677.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxiv.,  43.)  —  3.  (Legat , 
Pro  Christ.,  14,  p.  59,  ed.  Decbair.) 
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ihadow  or  shade  ((rxia,  amaypa^ri'^),  which  is  the  es- 
sential principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imita- 
tive and  plastic  arts.  The  legend  runs  as  follows ; 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  v/ith  the  shadow  of  her 
lover,  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (umbram  ex  fa- 
cie lineis  circumscripsit)  with  such  force  and  fidelity, 
that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  out- 
line, and  took  an  impression  from  the  wall  in  clay, 
which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  This 
singular  production,  according  to  tradition,  was  stiU 
preserved  in  Corinth  until  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Mummius.  There  seem  to  be,  however, 
other  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  invented 
skiagraphy  {aKiaypa(j)la).  Athenagoras'  mentions 
Saurias  of  Samos,  who  traced  his  horse's  shadow 
in  the  sun  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sicyon,  whom  he  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
or  outline  {ypa^iiai),  for  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upon  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  (h>  nl- 
vau  XeTievica/iiva).  PUny=  mentions,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristotle,  that  Euchir  (Evxeip),  a  relation 
of  Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  Although 
Pliny's  account*  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  in- 
formation can  still  not  be  considered  as  authentic 
matter  of  history ;  and  the  existence  of  several  of 
the  most  ancient  artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
many  Greek  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Besides 
those  already  spoken  of,  we  find  mention  of  PhUo- 
cles  of  Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophan- 
tus  of  Corinth ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugranunus, 
and  others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names,  see  Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Archaologie,  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,   Epoch.,  &c.,  note  23.) 

Sculpture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more  an- 
cient art  than  painting ;  but  this  arises  from  an  im- 
perfect comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  t%vo  arts, 
v?hich  are  one  in  origin,  end,  and  principle,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  their  development.  Design  is  the  basis 
of  both ;  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor  can  it  be 
said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  latter  (ypo^ 
iKT/)  than  to  the  former  {wlaanK^).  Coloured  works 
in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
times  as  common,  and  probably  more  so,  than  col- 
oured designs ;  the  majority  of  the  illustrations 
upon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  origin  of  painting ;  but  simple 
colouring  and  painting,  strictly  speaking,  are  quite 
distinct ;  the  uistinction  between  "to  colour,"  xpu- 
feif,  colorem  iniucere,  and  "to  paint,"  (a-/pa<j)Elv, 
pingere,  delineare.^  The  colouring  of  the  early  wood- 
en images,  the  ancient  ^oava  or  the  ip/iai,  the  waA- 
?i.a.(ka  and  the  SaidaXa,  must  have  certamly  prece- 
ded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  forms  upon  an  even  surface  by  means 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined.  But  this 
is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  these  figures 
were  most  probably  coloured  by  the  artists  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  TrXaorat  or  ipfioyXii^ai  them- 
selves ;  the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
is  established  by  the  existence  of  the  plastic  art. 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alludes  when  he  says,"  "  Plasla  laudatissimi  fuerc 
Damophilus  ct  Gorgasus  iidemque  pictores." 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  progressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypa^ix^)  is  the  oatline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
out any  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,vii.,  128.)— 2.  (1.  c.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  57.) 
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shadow  itself  (a  silhouette'),  in  black,  white,  »r  Id 
colour  {umbra  nominis  lineis  circumducta) ;  this  kind 
of  drawing  was  termed  aKiaypa^ia.  But  this  sim- 
ple figure  or  shade,  aua  {aHiaypdii/xa),  when  in  col- 
our, was  also  essentially  a  monoclirom  (jiovoxpufM- 
Tov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  "  pictura 
linearis,"  the  monogram  (/iovoypa/ifwv) ;  this  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of  Egypt  or 
Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  practised  by  Ardices 
of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon  ;  it  was  the 
complete  outline  with  the  inner  markings,  still  with- 
out colour,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  ancient  vases, 
or  such  as  the  celebrated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which 
are  perfect  monograms.  These  outlines  were  most 
probably  originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground 
(h  mvaKi.  TiEXevKOfievci),  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they 
were  first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who 
used  "  testa  trita,"  by  which  we  should  perhaps  un- 
derstand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases.' 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monoehrom,  alluded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  "  These  "  monochromata"  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,"  says,  "pinxit  et  monochromata. 
ex  albo ;"  ex  albo,  that  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  similar  to 
the  chiariscuri  of  the  Italians-  They  are  described 
by  Quintilian,^  ^^  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  colorihus,  alia 
tamen  eminentiora,  alia  reductiora  fccerunt."  They 
were  painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny*  tells  us  that 
the  old  masters  painted  them  in  vermilion,  "  Cin- 
nabari  veteres,  qutB  etiamnunc  vacant  chromata, pinge- 
bant,"  and  also  in  red  lead,  but  that  afterward  the 
rubrica  or  red  ochre  was  substituted  for  these  col 
ours,  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  more  agreeable 
tint. 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny'  as  having  been  famous  ancient 
monocbromists ;  their  age  is  not  known,  but  they 
most  probably  practised  the  simpler  form,  such  as 
we  find  upon  the  most  ancient  vases.  Four  mono- 
chroms  in  the  latter  style,  red  in  red,  were  discov- 
ered in  Herculaneum."  They  are  paintings  of  a 
late  date,  and  are  of  considerable  merit  in  every  re- 
spect, but  the  colours  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  and  the  pictures  are  in  some  places  de- 
faced ;  they  are  painted  upon  marble.  They  were 
probably  all  executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander 
of  Athens.  AAESANAPOS  AOHNAIOS  EPPA- 
$EN  is  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,'  which 
represents  five  females,  with  their  names  attached, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  with 
the  tali  {aa-payaXiaii6().  These  tablets  are  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the  full 
development  or  establishment  of  the  art  of  painting 
{,^aypa<j>ia)  was  the  proper  application  of  local  col- 
ours in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  application 
of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and  shade  were 
properly  understood,  although  each  subject  may 
have  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The  local  colour 
of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance  it  assumes 
in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which  colour  de- 
pends upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and  the 
surrounding  objects ;  this  was  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will  he 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably  Eu- 
marus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon  of  CleonsB, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetrachroraists  or 
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polychromists,  for  painting  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
without  a  due,  or,  at  least,  a  partial  observance  of 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply  polychromy ; 
ond  a  picture  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are  a  few  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the  most  ancient 
vases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of  Athens,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  light 
and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  Cleonse  still 
more.  The  names  of  Eumarus  and  Cimon  are 
generally  connected  with  each  other,  but  Eumarus 
must  have  preceded  Cimon  some  time.  He  was 
the  first,  according  to  Pliny,'  who  distinguished 
the  male  from  the  female  in  painting  :  "  qui  primus 
inpiclura  mar  em  feminamque  discreverit,  .  .  .figuras 
omnes  imitari  ausum."  The  most  obvious  distinction 
which  here  suggests  itself  can  be  scarcely  alluded 
to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very  decidedly 
given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases,  whenever 
the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus  dared  or  ven- 
tured to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply  that  he  made 
every  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
giving  also  to  each  sex  a  characteristic  style  of  de- 
sign, and  even  in  the  compositions,  draperies,  atti- 
tudes, and  complexions  of  his  figures,  clearly  illus- 
trating the  dispositiojis  and  attributes  of  each,  ex- 
hibiting a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in  the  males, 
and  making  the  females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 
These  qualities  are  all  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  even  so  early  a  period, 
and  they  may  also  be  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
ill-arranged  composition,  defective  design,  crude 
colour,  and  a  hard  and  tasteless  execution. 

IV.  Painting  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Magna  Gra- 
tia.— It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
contain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art, 
nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist  similar  to  Daeda- 
lus, or  Hephaestus,  or  Vulcan,  who  might  represent 
the  class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  something  not  uncommon ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  splendid  diplax  of  Helen,"  in 
which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This  embroidery 
is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
painting  in  practice ;  and  it  was  consfdered  such  by 
the  Romans,  who  termed  it  "  pictura  tcxtilis"' 
"  tcriili  stragulo,  magnijicis  operibus  picto  ;***  that  is, 
painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  am  picto 
{pingebat  acu;^  pictus  acu').  The  various  allusions 
also  to  other  arts,  similar  in  nature  to  painting,  are 
suSicient  to  prove  that  painting  must  have  existed 
in  some  degree  in  Homer's  time,  although  the  only 
kind  of  painting  he  notices  is  the  "  red-cheeked" 
and  "  purple-cheeked  ships"  (v^c;  iu\Tona.f>^oi  ;' 
via;  (poiviKOTrapyovg^),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for 
the  ^faces  of  horses,  which  a  Maeonian  or  Carian 
woman  colours  with  purple.'  The  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by  Vulcan  in  various 
colouired  metals,  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  plastic  art  must  have  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  development  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  therefore  determines  also  the  existence  of  the 
art  of  design  (ars  delineandi ;  ypa^Licfi). 

Painting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  kingof  Lydia  (B.C.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  painting 
of  Bularchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of  the 
Magnetes.'"    This  tradition,  however,  is  rejected  by 

1.  (ntxv.,  34.)— 2.  (n.,  iii.,  126.)— 3.  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  I.) 
*■  (Id.,  Tusc,  v.,21.)— 5.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  23.)— 6.  (Virr.,  .Sn., 
li.,682.)-7.  fll.,  ii.,  637.)-8.  (Od.,  li.,  123.)-9.  (Fl,,  iv.,  141;) 
10.  (Kin.,  H.  N.,  IHT.,  34.)  >     '      ■ 
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Miiller,'  for  the  insufficient  reason  that  Pliny,  in  the 
second  passage  quoted,  uses  the  expression  "  Mag- 
netum  exitii  or  excidii"  instead  of  "  Magnctum.  pra- 
lium,"  as  in  the  first ;  since  the  only  known  de- 
struction of  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  Ar- 
chilochus,  through  the  Treres,  under  Ardys,  the 
successor  of  Gyges,  after  Olym.  26  (B.C.  677), 
about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Candaules.  This 
date  is,  however,  doubtful ;  but,  supposing  the  con- 
trary, the  expression  "  in  qua  erat  Magnctum  prx- 
Hum"  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  independent- 
ly of  it.'  It  would  appear,  from  the  expression  of 
Pliny,'  that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  picture.  This  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
about  600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri- 
ans ;*  "  Men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion^  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  at- 
tire upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  th^ 
land  of  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  "  genus  pic- 
tures Asiaticum,"  as  Pliny'  terms  it,  most  probably 
flourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  Ionic  architec- 
ture, and  continued  as  an  independent  school  until 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  lonians  lost  their 
liberty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Herodotus' 
mentions  that,  when  Harp^gus  besieged  the  town  of 
Phocaea  (B.C.  544),  the  inhabitants  collected  all 
their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive  offerings 
from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their  paintings,  and 
such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as  could  not  easily 
be  removed,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  island  of 
Chios  ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  paintings 
were  not  only  valued  by  the  Phocaeans,  but  also 
common  among  them.  Herodotus'  also  informs  us 
that  Mandrocles  of  Samos,  wjio  constructed  for  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
porus (B.C.  508),  had  a  picture  painted  represent- 
ing the  passage  of  Darius's  army,  and  the  king  seat- 
ed on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed, 
which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Samos. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Samos  became  the 
seat  of  the  arts.'  The  Heraeum  at  Samos,  in  which 
the  pictiire  of  Mandrocles  was  placed,  was  a  gener- 
al depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  appears  to  have  been  particularly  rich  ih 
paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a  "  picture-gallery"  (vtv- 
aKofHJK^').  Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  pan- 
els or  tablets  {irivaKE^  uvaKeifiivoi  or  ypa<pai  dvaKct- 
fihai)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
avadjijiara  or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
Greece,  most  of  which,  in  a  later  period,  had  a  dis- 
tinct building  or  gallery  {o'tKri/ia]  attached  to  them, 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of 
this  class.'" 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especial- 
ly in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  Aristotle" 
speaks  of  a  magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (i/idriov)  of 
Alcisthenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  15  cubits, 
was  of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
■the  representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men. 
It  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians for  120  talents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots,  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 

1.  (ArchaoL,  cfcc,  i  74.)— 2.  (Vid.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  tab. 
712,  3.)-3.  (vji.,  39.)-4.  (iilii.,  14,  15.)— 5.  (xxxv.,  36,  0  75.) 
—6.  (i.,  164.)— 7.  (iv.,  88.)— 8.  (Herod.,  iii.,  60.)— 9.  (hv.,  p. 
637.)— 10.  (Pans.,  i.,  22,  M  ;  x.,  25, 1)  I,  2.— Athenieus,  liii.,  p. 
606,  i.— Strabo,  ii.,  p.  396.)— ll..(De  Mirab.  Ausrnlt.,  c.  99.) 
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Pliny  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
wa.s  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.'  He  mentions  some 
most  ancient  paintings  at  Caere ;  and  a  naked  group 
of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of  beautiful  forms,  painted 
upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  and  some 
paintings  by  the  same  artist  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
at  Ardea,  accompanied  with  an  inscription  in  an- 
cient Latin  characters,  recording  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  gratitude  of  Ardea.' 

V.  Painting  in  Greece. — Cimon  of  Cleonae  is  the 
first  important  character  we  meet  with  in  the  histo- 
ry of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period  is  very 
uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before  Polygno- 
tus.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny  supposes, 
that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularchus,  which  would 
place  him  two  centuries  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  very  extensive 
intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies. The  superior  quality  of  the  works  of  Cimon, 
«o  which  Pliny  and  .Slian  bear  sufficient  testimony, 
is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  him  a  later  date  ; 
but  his  having  been  contemporary  with  Dionysius 
of  Colophon,  who  copied  the  works  of  Polygnotus, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Cimon  In 
connexion  with  that  of  Dionysius  in  Simonides;^ 
but,  as  Miiller'  has  observed,  HUuv  ought  to  be 
there  most  probably  substituted  for  Kifiuv. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumarus ; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshortenings  {catagra- 
pha),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  ; 
he  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapery.'  The 
terra  "  catagrapha,"  which  Pliny  uses,  evidently 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte- 
nance whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise ; 
in  technical  \nDgaage,  foreshortenings. 

We  learn  from  .iEIian'  that  Cimon  was  much  bet- 
ter paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority  in  his  works 
and  a  vast  improvement  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity ;  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  productions  of  the  earlier  school  and  those  of 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (B.C.  460),  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  Greece ;  but,  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  atten- 
tion to  it  were  .lEgina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Athens. 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous  for  their 
paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of  furniture ; 
the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever, 
until  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  from  Thasos  raised 
It  to  that  pre-eminence  which,  through  various  cir- 
cumstances, it  continued  to  maintain  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  although  very  few  of  the  great  paint- 
ei  s  of  Greece  were  natives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  admit  of,  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  of . 
Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy  until  it  attained 
that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  an  independent  art ;  but,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  the  painting  of  the 
Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  it  will  be  well 


I.  (HIT.,  6.)— 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  nxT.,  6,  37.)— 3.   (Anthol. 
Palat.,  ix.,  758.— Append.,  ii.,  p.  fi48.)— 4.  (Avchllol.,  S  99,  1.)— 
S.  (iixv.,  34.)— 0.  (V.  H.,  viii.,  8.) 
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to  examine  both  their  technic  systems  and  their  me 
chanical  means. 

VI.  Technic.  —  Vehicles,  Materials,  S^c.  (fap/iaaa, 
{iXai,  &c.').  The  Greeks  painted  with  wax,  resins, 
and  in  water-colours,  to  which  they  gave  a  proper 
consistency,  according  to  the  material  upon  which 
they  painted,  with  gum  (gummi),  glue  (glutinum), 
and  the  white  of  egg  (ovi  albumen) ;  gum  and  glue 
were  the  most  common.  It  does  not  appear  thai 
they  ever  painted  in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  oil  in 
ancient  writers  in  connexion  with  painting  is  the 
small  quantity  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  encaustic  varnish,  to  temper  it.'  They  painted 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  can 
vass  ;  the  last  was,  according  to  one  account,'  not 
used  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  though  this  state- 
ment appears  to  be  doubtful  ("  depictam  in  tabula  si- 
pariove  imaginem  rei"*),  the  use  of  canvass  must 
have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  paint- 
ers of  the  best  periods.  They  generally  painted 
upon  panels  or  tablets  {■nivanes.  TrivuKia,  tabula,  ta- 
bella),  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  upon  walls ;  and  an 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  bxpiCac  or  Ka'/.v- 
6a;.'  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-paint- 
ing was  common,  those  only  who  painted  easel-pic- 
tures {tabula)  were  held  in  esteem  :  "  sed  nulla  glo- 
ria artificum  est  nisi  eorum  qui  tabulas  pinxerc  ,-''• 
that  is,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  upon 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or  great  style, ' 
the  megalogmphia  of  Vitruvius,'  and  the  xPV^'ojpa' 
(pla  of  Plutarch,'  Thcsp  panels,  when  finished,  were 
fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions  and  mate- 
rials,' and  encased  in  walls.'"  The  ornamental 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evident- 
ly an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more  costly 
system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of  which 
these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made  was 
called  larch  ( aUes  larix,  larix  femina,  'EAa-i?"  ), 
and  they  were  .rrounded  or  prepared  for  painting 
with  chalk  or  \...,te  plaster;  this  prepared  ground 
was  termed  leiKufw.,  which  term  was  applied,  also, 
to  the  tablet  it..-. If  when  thus  prepared"  (h  ■nivoKi 
Xe'Kevicufievtf)^^). 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drawing  and  fol 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypaiig  by 
the  Greeks  and  cestrum  by  the  Romans ;  it  was 
generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  representation 
of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Herculaneum."  The  hair-pencil  {peni- 
cillus,  penicillum)  was  termed  v7roypa<pc;,  and  appa- 
rently, also,  fia66iov  {xp^ietv  tSiu  tov  fiai&iov  :"  vid. 
Letronne,  Encaustic,  Joum.  dcs  Sav.,  Sept ,  IS35,  on 
the  meaning  of  fiaSdiov). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  moderns,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the  pal- 
ette and  brushes  in  her  left  hand."  In  the  same 
work  (plate  98),  a  female  who  is  painting  is  repre- 
sented holding  something  in  her  left  hand  which  ap- 


1.  (PoUtti,  Onom.,  vii.,  123.)— 2.  (Vitrav.,  vii.,  9.— Plin.,  H.  N.. 
xixiii.,  40.)-3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  hit.,  33.)— 4.  (Qumt.,  Inst.  Or. 
Ti.,  1,  «  32.— Vid.  Haoul  Rochette,  p.  331.)- 5.  (Pollux,  Onom,, 
vii.,  129.)— 6.  (HIT.,  37.1— 7.  (Tii.,  4,  5.)  — S.  (Aral.,  13.)-9. 
(Plin.,  HIT.,  45.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  hit.,  10.— Cic.  in  Verr., 
iv.,  55.— Dig.  19,  tit.  1,  8.  17,  «  3.— Miiller,  Archaol.,  «  319,  5.— 
Vid.  Raoul  Kochette,  Sur  Pemploi  de  la  Peinture,  &c.,  a  work 
deToted  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.)— It.  (Theophr.,  H.  PI., 
iii.,  9, 7.— Phn.,  H.  N.,  rri.,  73.)— 12.  (Suidas,  s.  t.)— 13.  (Athen- 
a^.,  1.  c.)  —  14.  (Antichita  d'Ercolano,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  45.)  —  15 
(TimjBUS,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.  Xpaiv£iv.) — 16.  (Zahn,  Die  schonsten 
omamente  und  merkwiirdigsten  gemllde  aus  Pompeii  HerVula 
nllm  und  Stabiie,  Berlin.  1828.) 
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pears  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is  not  well  defined  even 
in  tLe  original.  (Museum  of  Naples,  No.  383,  "  La 
femme  Peintre,"  Pompei.  In  the  Antichila,  d'Erco- 
lano,  it  is  given  as  a  female  copying  a  Hermes,  vol. 
vii.,  pi.  1.)  In  the  grotesque  drawing  of  a  portrait- 
painter  at  work,  copied  by  Mazois'  from  a  picture 
in  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small  table  serves 
as  a  palette,  and  stands  close  to  his  right  hand  ;  it 
appears  to  have  seventeen  different  tints  upon  it. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  "  tabella"  of  Pliny  and 
the  muduov  of  Pollux  (or  even  the  irvfiov")  signi- 
fied also  palette  as  well  as  tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  information 
concerning  the  media  or  vehicles  {(pap/iaica)  used  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other  matter 
connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and  glue, 
commis,  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum,were 
evidently  in  common  use.^  Pliny'  speaks  of  a  sar- 
cocolla  {Penceu  Sarcocolla,  Linnaeus)  as  a  gum  most 
useful  to  painters.  The  Greeks  received  it  from 
Persia.'  Its  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
Pelletier.' 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers ;'  the  best  was  produced  in  the 
island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed  j>riTLvri  axivivrj  and 
uaarLxT],  also  uicavdivrj  fiaartxTJ,  resina  lentiscina, 
mastkhe.  There  were  various  kinds ;  Pliny  men- 
tions a  kind  from  Pontus  which  resembled  bitumen. 
This  resin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic 
wax  prepared  for  painting  in  encaustic ;  for  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  made  many  experiments  in 
encaustic  {Saggi  sul  ristahilimento  deW  antica  arte 
dei  Grcci  e  Romani  piltort,  Parma,  1787),  asserts 
that  it  amalgamates  well  with  wax ;  the  same  vm- 
ter  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic 
painters  used  also  amber  (succinum)  and  frankin- 
cense or  olibanum  (Thus  masculum)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  polours.  Pliny,'  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  frankin- 
cense. He  also  mentions'  other  resins  and  sub- 
stances which  are  useful  to  painters,  and'"  particu- 
larly turpentine  (terehinthina),  of  which,  as  now, 
there  were  formerly  various  kinds." 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (ce- 
ra  Pumca),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny" 
and  Dioscorides."  It  was  the  ordinaiy  yellow  wax, 
purified  and  bleached  by  being  boiled  three  distinct 
times  in  sea- water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre, 
applying  fresh  water  each  time.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thin  cloth  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus 
purified  was  mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 
prepared  for  painting ;  but  it  was  applied,  also,  to 
many  other  uses,  as  polishing  statues,  walls,  &o. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum 
(i2(r^a/lrof),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white  Babylonian  bi- 
tumen." It  was  used  as  a  varnish  for  bronze  stat- 
ues. For  an  account  of  the  colours  used  by  the 
ancient  painters,  see  the  article  Coloees. 

VII.  Methods  of  Painting. — There  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients, 
in  water  colours  and  in  wax,  both  of  which  were 
practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the  former,  the  prin- 
cipal were  fresco,  al  fresco  ;  and  the  various  kinds 
of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white 
of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo) ;  and  with  wax  or 
resins  when  these  were  rendered  by  any  means  ve- 
hicles that  could  be  worked  with  water.    Wax  be- 
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comes  a  water-colour  medium  when  boiled  witn 
sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the  Abate  Re- 
queno, who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich  with  two 
of  wax,  which,  when  boUed,  he  cooled  in  a  basin  of 
water  ;  turpentine  becomes  such  when  well  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  water.  The  yolk  of  ogs, 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  good  work- 
ing vehicle  for  this  species  of  painting,  but  it  does 
not  require  water.  Of  the  latter  mode,  or  painting 
in  wax,  the  principal  was  through  fire  (rfta  7Tvp6(), 
termed  encaustic  ( k-yKavartiiJi,  encaustica ).  The 
painting  in  wax,  Ktjpoypa^ia,  or  ship- painting  (ince- 
ramenta  navium}),  was  distinct  from  encaustic"  {uri- 
poypaif>L(f  KaTtTrtKoiKiTiTo,  which  is  distinct  from  el- 
Kovet;  .  .  .  .  ev  eyKav/iaffi  ypafofievat  did  irvpo^^). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colouring 
walls,  especially  among  the  Romans.  The  walls 
were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels,  which 
were  termed  abaci,  udaKec ;  the  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls  for 
painting,  is  described  by  Vitruvius.*  They  first  cov- 
ered the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over 
which,  when  dry,  were  successively  added  three 
other  layers  of  a  finer  quality,  mixed  with  sand ; 
above  these  were  placed  still  three  layers  of  a  com- 
position of  chalk  and  marble  dust,  the  upper  one  be- 
ing laid  on  before  the  under  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeding  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  preceding.  By  this  process  the  different  layers 
were  so  bound  together,  that  the  whole  mass  form- 
ed one  solid  and  beautiful  slab,  resembling  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  to  any  distance. ' 
Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that  persons 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from  them 
and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al  fresco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in  water,  as 
the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composi- 
tion was  still  wet  (udo  tectorio),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way,  that  have  not 
already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny'  mentions  those 
colours  which  could  not  be  so  employed ;  purpuris- 
sum,  Indicum,  cseruleum,  Melinum,  auripigmentum, 
Appianum,  and  cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
used  paraetonium,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was 
by  the  Romans  considered  the  best  of  whites.   (  nd. 

CoLORES.) 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  ground  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pic- 
tures, however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  or  a  guazzo,  but  the  impasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  or  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  painting ;  many 
of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted  bassi- 
relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and  also 
many  of  ihe  most  ancient  remains  in  Italy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 
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colours,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruvius'  describes 
the  process  as  a  Greelt  practice,  which  they  termed 
navaif.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic 
wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was 
rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  (seta) ;  this  was 
made  smooth  and  even  by  applying  a  cautcrium 
(navTripiov),  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coals, 
over  the  surface,  a3  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessa- 
ry to  melt  the  wax  :  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a 
candle  (waxl)  and  a  clean  hnen  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done."  The  Abate 
Reqneno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  used  as  a 
species  of  delicate  cauterium,  simply  to  keep  the 
wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever,  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  an 
encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the  plain 
walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius  mention 
anything  about  colour ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  most 
simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at  all  either 
with  the  principle  or  the  application  of  the  varnish. 
Paintings  may  have  possibly  been  executed  upon 
the  walls  after  they  were  thus  varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised  by 
the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  encaustic, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,'  was  the  most  durable 
of  all  methods  ;  it  was  in  very  little  use  by  the  ear- 
lier painters,  and  was  not  generally  adopted  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Pliny*  defines  the 
term  thus  :  "  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,"  to 
paint  with  wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  burn  in  the 
picture  afterward  with  the  cauterium ;  it  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the 
process  of  burning  in  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  with  wax  colours.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  encaustic,  with  the  pencil  and  uith  the 
oestrum ;  but  the  difference  between  them  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  oestrum,  nevertheless  under- 
took to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thes- 
piae,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
water  colours,  with  the  pencil  Pliny,'  in  enumer- 
ating the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
speaks  separately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
class  ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to  those  who  painted  in 
the  ordinary  method  with  the  pencil,  and  chap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encaustic.  Cerae 
(waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term  for  painters'  colours 
among  the  Romans,  but  more  especially  encaustic 
colours,  and  they  kept  them  in  partitioned  boxes,  as 
painters  do  at  present  ("  Pictorcs  loculatas  magnas 
habent  arculas,  ubi  diacolores  sint  cer(t"^).  They  were 
most  probably  kept  dry  in  these  boxes,  and  the  wet 
brush  or  pencil  was  mbbed  upon  them  when  colour 
was  required,  or  they  were  moistened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  work.  From  the  term 
cerae,  it  would  appear  that  wax  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  the  colouring  vehicle  used  ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  it  did  ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the  colours,  or  they  could 
not  have  hardened.  Wax  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
essential  ingredient,  since  it  apparently  prevents 
the  colours  from  cracking :  cerse,  therefore,  might 
originally  simply  mean  colours  which  contained 
wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  did  not, 
but  was  afterward  applied  generally  by  the  Romans 
to  the  colours  of  painters,  as,  for  instance,  by  Sta- 
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tins,'  "Apellete  cuperent  te  acribere  cera."  The  sponge 
(dKoyyia,  spongia),  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  other 
writers  in  connexion  with  painting,  affords  some 
proof  that  painting  in  water-colours  was  the  meth- 
od generally  practised  by  the  ancient  painters, 
which  is  also  corroborated  by  the  small  vessel 
placed  close  to  the  palette  or  table  of  the  portrait- 
painter  of  the  Casa  Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  his  single  brush  in. 
Seneca"  notices  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
a  painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  was 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  vehicles  in  water-colours 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  Ii 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  oestrum,  name- 
ly, in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  in  a  third  manner  with 
the  pencil.  The  last  method,  according  to  PUny, 
was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting;  the  colours 
were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are,  "  Encausto  pin- 
gendi  duo  fuisse  arUiquitus  genera  constat,  cera,  et  in 
ebore,  cesiro  id  est  viricido,  donee  classes  pingi  ca- 
pere.  Hoc  teriium  accessit,  resolutis  igni  ceris  peni- 
cillo  utendi,  qua  piclura  in  navibus  nee  sole  nee  sale 
ventisque  corrumpitur.'"  This  passage,  from  its 
conciseness,  presents  many  difficulties.  "  Cera, 
cestro,"  that  is,  in  wax  with  the  oestrum ;  this  was 
the  method  of  Pausias  :  "  in  ebore,  cestro ;"  this 
must  have  been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot 
point  upon  ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said, 
without  wax,  "  cera,  el  in  ebore."  The  third  meth- 
od, "resolutis  igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,"  though 
first  employed  on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  con 
fined  to  ship-painting ;  and  if  the  cissertion  of  Phny 
is  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  very  different  styl? 
of  painting  from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  since 
he  says  it  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding 
methods.  The  "  inceramenia  navium"  of  Livy,  and 
the  KTipoypa^ia  of  Athenaeus,  mentioned  above,  ma) 
have  been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Phny ; 
the  use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  in. 
is  here  not  alluded  to ;  but,  since  he  defined  en 
caustic  to  be  "  ceris  pingere  ac  pieturam  inurere,^ ' 
its  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  could  have  in  the 
second  method  (m  ebore,  cestro),  which  was  wiihou; 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  defini- 
tion alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first-men- 
tioned method  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  an- 
cient methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several ;  the  Kavaic  of  Vitruvius,  men- 
tioned also  by  himself,  is  a  fourth,  and  the  various 
modes  of  ship-painting  add  others  to  the  number. 
Pliny'  himself  speaks  of  "  zopissa,"  a  composition 
of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped  from  ships ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  higher  class  ol 
encaustic  was  practised  with  the  oestrum  only, 
since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely  more  efficient 
instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and  application  of 
colours  {Kepdaaodat  ra  _n;p(j//ara,  Koi  evKOtpov  ■notela- 
6ai  rr/v  k-n6o?.^v  airCiv').  The  wax-painting  on  the 
fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Atheneeus,'  can  have 
been  scarcely  executed  with  the  oestrum ;  and  it  is 
also  unlikely  that  it  was  done  with  hot  colours,  as 
the  painting  of  the  "figlinum  opus"  mentioned  by 
Pliny*  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that  the 
colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting  were 
also  invariably  prepared,  and  those  which  were 
suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  unfit  for 
another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are  compara- 
tively simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pausias,  in 
wax  with  the  oestrum,  "cera,  cestro;''  and  it  is  dif- 
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(icult  for  a  modem  practitioner  to  understand  how 
a  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be  produced  by 
such  a  method,  unless  these  colours  of  cerae,  which 
painters  of  this  class,  according  to  Varro,'  kept  in 
pirlitioned  lioxes,  were  a  species  of  wax  crayons, 
which  were  worked  upon  the  panel  with  the  broad 
end  of  the  oestrum  (which  may  have  had  a  rough 
edge),  within  an  outline  or  monogram  previously 
drawn  or  cut  in  with  the  pointed  end,  and  were  af- 
terward fixed,  and  toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of 
the  cauterium.  Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
scribing the  word  hcKavaEV,  "burned  it  in,"  upon 
pictures  executed  in  encaustic,  as  Ni/tiof  hiaavaev, 
.VrmiTTrof  bieicavaev.' 

VIII.  Poiychromy.—The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci- 
•lentally  noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch^  ayaX- 
uiItuv  eyKavci;,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  (aynX/iuTuv  kjKavaral). 
They  are  mentioned  also  by  Plato,*  oi  avSpiavrag 
ypa^ovTe;  and  if  it  is  certain  that  Plato  here  al- 
ludes to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
occasionally  entirely  painted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
nature ;  for  he  expressly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  by  ap- 
plyi.ig  a  rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part, 
but  by  giving  its  local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the 
whole  is  made  beautiful  {uKTC  adpei  d  to  ^poa^Kovra 
hdaToif  airodiSovTec,  ro  SXov  icaXov  voiovfi^).  That 
this  was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
from  the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystra- 
tus,  in  Lucian,'  where  it  is  clearly,  though  indirect- 
ly stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles, 
and  other  celebrated  statues,  were  not  coloured, 
although  they  may  have  been  ornamented  in  parts, 
and  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
ss  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself;  although 
they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupi- 
ter of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
was  coloured  with  minium.'  In  later  times  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  was  practised  with  more  reserve.  Considera- 
ble attention  also  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  of  art.  Praxiteles 
being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works  he  most  ad- 
mired, answered,  those  which  Nicias  had  a  hand 
in,  "quibus  Nicias  mannm  admovisset  ;^^  so  much, 
says  Pliny,'  did  he  attribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Ni- 
cias, therefore,  who  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  in 
his  youth  to  have  been  an  ujaXfidruv  kyuavaTrif,  or 
painter  of  statues,  and,  from  the  approval  of  Prax- 
iteles, excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of 
painting  or  colouring. 

This  view  differs  very  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
"cnsideration. 

In  the  "  circumlitio"  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
was,  most  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  colour- 
ing being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips, 
and  hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  orna- 
ments of  dress  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

1.  (L  e.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixit.,  10,  39.)— 3.  (De  Glor. 
Athen.,  «.)—».  (De  Repub.,  It.,  420,  c.)— 6.  (Imag.,  5,  8.)— 6. 
(Plin.,  HIT.,  45.)— 7.  (xiit.,  40.) 
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fine  statues,  especially  of  females,  when  careftiUy 
and  tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been 
extremely  beautiful ;  the  encaustic  varnish  upon 
the  white  marble  must  have  had  vd^y  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  Gold  was  also 
abundantly  employed  upon  ancient  statues ;  the 
hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded ;  and  in 
some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  in- 
serted, examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  practice,  also,  of  colouring  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  very 
general  among  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers ;  a  few  casual 
remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all  we  pos- 
sess of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers ;  for 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of  the 
architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  iEgina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the  colour- 
ing was  confined  to  the  moulduigs  and  other  orna- 
ments, the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tympana 
of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  JEgina  temple,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  col- 
oured red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exterior 
walls,  when  of  marble,  were  ever  coloured,  for  no 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them.  At 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when  the 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most 
ly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been  much 
more  considerable  and  less  systematic ;  but,  du- 
ring the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  otherwise 
quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  traces 
found  upon  ancient  monuments,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  efTect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads ;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which  fo- 
liage was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal- 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Doric 
order ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes  that 
were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have  been 
invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of  the  ped- 
iments ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were  of  a 
pale  blue ;  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monumen's  red 
has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome  corni- 
ces of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn.' 

In  later  times,  among  the  Romans,  the  practice 
of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and  Vi- 
truvius both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  times.  Vitruvius"  observes  that  the  dec- 
orations of  the  ancients  were  tastelessly  laid  aside, 
and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigal 
expense  were  substituted  for  the  beautiful  effects 
produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists.  Pom- 
peii, with  much  that  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  har 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius  and  Ph'ny  codp 
plain  of  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  in 
courts  and  interiors.  For  a  farther  account  of  this 
subject,  see  Kugler,  "  Uebcr  die  I'olychromie  der 
Gricchischen  Architectur  und  Scxdptur  und  ihre  Gren- 
sen,"  Berlin,  1835. 

IX.   Vase  Painting. — The  fictile  vase-painting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself,  and  was  prac- 
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Used  by  a  distinct  class  of  artists,'  who  must  have 
required  peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exer- 
cised the  art  according  to  a  prescribed  system.  It 
is,  however,  imtiossible  to  say  anything  positive  re- 
garding the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, as  scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs 
upon  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  Titikv- 
Ooi)  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have 
been  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and 
other  mysteries.'  They  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panathensea  and  other  games,  and 
seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with  their  owners 
at  their  death,  for  they  have  been  discovered  only  in 
tombs. 

Vase-painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art ;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
faithful  pictures  they  afford  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  which  t^e 
vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  constituted  dis- 
tinct bodies,  which,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
styi;'.  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the  vases, 
is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  any  ancient  writer ;  and  we  only  know 
the  names  of  four,  from  their  being  inscribed  upon 
the  vases  themselves,  viz.,  Taleides,  Assteas,  Las- 
Imos,  and  Galliphon.' 

The  vvcids  KoAof  and  /taX^,  found  frequently  upon 
ho  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple  ac- 
clamations of  praise  and  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  Tj  TidiQ  KaXfi  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarville*  supposes  that  vase-' 
painting  had  entirely  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing vases  began  to  decline  towards  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  and  Septimius  Severus. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  long  before  the 
time  of  Pliny,  for  in  his  time  the  painted  vases 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were  much  sought  af- 
ter ;  but  the  manufacture  of  the  vases  themselves 
appears  to  have  been  still  extensive,  for  he  himself 
mentions  fourteen  celebrated  potteries  of  his  own 
time,  eight  in  Italy  and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  merely  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  or  durability  of  the  clay  and  the  el- 
egance of  their  shape.'  For  the  composition  of  the 
clay  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made,  see  Fic- 
tile. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
were  termed  "  operis  antiqui,"  and  were  then  sought 
for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and  other 
parts  of  Magna  Graicia.  Suetonius'  mentions  the 
discovery  of  some  vases  of  this  description  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  clearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in 

I.  (Aristoph.,  Ecclcs.,  995,  096,  od.  Bckkor.)— 2.  (Lunzi,  Do' 
Vasi  Antichi  dipinti.— Christie,  DisquLsitions  upon  the  painted 
Grcrk  Vases. — Btittigpr,  ^itcen,  Ac.).— 3.  (Millin,  Peinturcs  de 
Va.ses  AiitHiURS,  vol.  i.,  pi  S.  pi.  44  ;  vol.  li,,  pi.  37.  pi.  fil.— Mil- 
Jiligon,  Aric.  lined.  Moa.,  i»l.  27.)— 4.  (Collection  ol'  Vases,  &c., 
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either  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  or  Stabiae,  which  is 
of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  vase-paint- 
ing was  not  practised,  and  also  that  painted  vases 
were  extremely  scarce.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  their  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,'  tha: 
they  were  more  valuable  than  the  Murrhine  vases. 
{Vid.  MuEEHiNA  Vasa.)  The  paintings  on  the  va- 
ses, considered  as  works  of  art,  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although  in  style  of 
design  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  principal  class 
es,  the  black  and  the  yellow ;  for  those  which  do 
not  come  strictly  under  either  of  these  two  heads 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly  to  require  a 
distinct  classification.  The  majority  of  the  vases 
that  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  have  been  found 
in  ancient  tombs  about  Capua  and  Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra-cotta,  the 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most  an- 
cient, and  their  illustrations  consist  principally  of 
representations  from  the  early  mythological  tradi- 
tions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  sometimes 
imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  56,  vol.  iv.,  of 
D'Hancarville  is  an  example.)  The  inferior  exam- 
ples of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphis  or  cestrum  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian  oi 
Daedalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style  are  oc- 
casionally a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black  ;  or  the 
addition  of  a  red  sash  or  a  white  vest,  and  some- 
times a  white  face  and  white  hands  and  feet.  A 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  kind  of  pol- 
ychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was  discovered 
near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on  one  side  a  Mi- 
nerva with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the  DaedaUaii 
style,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somewhat  better 
style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga  of  most  ancient 
construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Erichtho- 
nius.  Near  the  Minerva  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, written  from  right  to  left  :  TON  AOENEON 
A6A0N  EMI,  Tuv  'K6j]viuv  uBlov  cifu,  "  I  am  the 
prize  of  the  Athenaea"  (Panathenaea).  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Solon." 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or,  rather, 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds,  con 
stitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illustra 
tions  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit  ■ 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  only  col 
our  upon  these,  independent  of  that  of  the  clay,  is 
the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which  renders 
the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs  upon  the 
better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms,  with  the 
usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  execution  of  tnese  and  that 
of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are  no  traces  what- 
ever of  the  graphis  upon  them ;  their  outlines  aro 
drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour,  similar  to  that 
of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a  species  of  black  var- 
nish, probably  asphaltum ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  pre- 
pared with  the  gagates  lapis  (jetl)  {yaydriif)  of 
Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it  is  indelible  when  used 
on  this  kind  of  earthenware.' 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous  for 
a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  they  are  in- 
variably carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the  ex- 
tremities, but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  surprising 
facility  of  hand.     The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir  W. 
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Hamilton's  collection,  now  in  the  critish  Museum, 
(he  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules  and  his 
companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  race  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  exhibits,  for 
design,  composition,  and  execution,  perhaps  the 
finest  specimen  of  ancient  vase-painting  that  has 
been  vet  discovered  :  the  style  of  design  is  perfect, 
bnt  the  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborious, 
is  in  many  parts  very  careless.' 

There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more  per- 
fect monochrom''  upon  ancient  vases,  and  examples 
of  the  polychrom  are  very  rare.  ,  In  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's collection  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 
various  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordinary 
monogram  has  been  completed,  for  they  are  not  in- 
corporated with  the  vase,  as  the  black  and  ground 
tints  are,  but  are  subject  to  scale,  and  are  easily 
rubbed  off.  They  consist  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  colours.  These  vases  are  apparently  of  a  la- 
ter date  than  the  above,  for  the  style  of  design  is 
very  inferior. 

The  museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and  oth- 
er cities,  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  ancient 
vases ;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  contains 
alone  upward  of  2500  specimens.  The  subjects  of 
the  illustrations  are  almost  always  connected  with 
ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution  is  generally 
inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  an- 
cient vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  splendid  works  published 
by  Dubois-Maissonneuve,  Laborde,  and  some  others, 
in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a  care, 
precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
lo  the  paintings  on  the  vases.  They  all  appear  to 
be  drawn  rather  according  to  common  and  perfect 
standards  of  the  different  styles,  than  to  be  the  faith- 
ful imitations  of  distinct  original  designs.  Plates 
25  and  26  of  the  first  volume  of  Maissonneuve,  pur- 
porting to  be  faithful  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
the  celebrated  Nola  vase  (in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
No.  1846),  representing  a  scene  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal. This  remark  is  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
of  D'Hancarville  and  other  productions,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates 
most  faithfully  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
vases,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication 
by  Gerhard.^  The  specimens,  also,  of  ancient  paint- 
ings published  by  Raoul  Rochette*  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  faithful  imitations  of  the  originals. 

X.  Remai-ns  of  Ancient  Painting. — There  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the  painting 
of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture ;  and  the 
earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient  paint- 
ings at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended  rather  to 
increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
style  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and  yet 
almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
them.  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  produc- 
tions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their 
immortal  works,  and  which,  singly,  were  estimated 
equal  to  the  wealth  of  cities  1» 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in- 
duced Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided  opin- 
ion upon  ancient  painting.     He  remarks,"  "  From 
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ilic  yji-ious  ancicr.t  paintings  which  liavc  c^mt 
down  to  us,  wc  may  form  a  judgment,  with  tolerabli' 
accuracy,  of  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  th6 
arts  among  the  ancients.  There  can  be  no  doubl 
but  that  the  same  correctness  of  design  was  re- 
quired from  the  painter  as  from  the  sculptor ;  and 
if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  sculpture  had 
likewise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  and 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  an- 
cients themselves  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  I 
have  no  doubt  hut  we  should  find  their  figures  as 
correctly  draWn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col- 
oured like  Titian."  This  opinion  has  been  farther 
confirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  espe- 
cially by  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno, 
discovered  in  1831,  supposed  to  represent  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus.'  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  same  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can- 
not have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever 
al  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were  both 
sculptors  and  painters  :  Phidias  and  Euphranoi 
were  both ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were  both  mod 
ellers  ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  attention  to  stat 
uary;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupompus  upon  style 
in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Phidias  and  Euphra- 
nor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  inferior  in  style  to 
that  of  their  sculpture ;  nor  can  Eupompus  have 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  We  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  speak  more  frequently  and 
in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of  sculpture.  "  Si 
guid  generis  istiusmodi  me  delectat,  pictura  delcctat^^' 
says  Cicero." 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  m 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire- 
ly confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  other 
works,  also,  of  minor  importance,  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period;  for  Vitruvius^  says,  that 
when  jEschylus  was  teaching  tragedy  at  Athens, 
Agathareus  made  a  scene,  and  left  a  treatise  upon 
it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same  subject,  showing 
how  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  lines  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason  ;  so  that  the  images  of  build- 
ings in  painted  scenes  might  have  the  appearance 
of  reality,  and,  although  painted  upon  flat,  vertical 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
others  to  come  forward.  This  class  of  painting 
was  termed  scenography  {(jKnvoypaipia)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  architects.  Glisthenes  of  Eretria  is  men- 
tioned as  architect  and  scenograph  (cKTivoypdipoQ).* 
Serapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.^  Scene-painting  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  time  of  ^Eschylus, 
for  Aristotle'  attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 
.  The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are :  The  so-called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  Nozze 
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Aldobrandine,  originally  the  property  of  the  Aldo- 
braiidini  family,  which  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Mount  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pius  VII,  in 
the  Vatican  :  this  painting,  which  is  on  stucco,  and 
contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three  groups,  is 
a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composition,  draw- 
ing, and  colour,  and  is  executed  with  great  freedom ;' 
and  the  following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of 
execution  and  general  technical  excellence :  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stabias,  Nos.  561  and  562, 
Cat. ;  Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  &c.,  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also 
from  Herculaneum,  No.  730 ;  Briseis  delivered  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii,^  No. 
684  ;  and  the  nine  Funambuli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  are  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa- 
cility. (Mus.  Borb.,  Ant.  d'Ercol.,  and  Zahn  con- 
tain engravings  from  these  works ;  for  fac  similes 
of  ancient  paintings,  see  "  Recueil  de  Peiniures  an- 
tiques^ itniUes  fidelement  pour  les  couleurs  et  pour  le 
trait,  d'apres  les  desseins  calories  f aits  par  P.  *S.  Bar- 
loli,"  &c.,  Paris,  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Development.  Essential  Style. — 
With  Polygnotusof  Thasos(B.C.  463)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, and  was  established  as  an  independent  art 
in  practice.  The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  con- 
spicuous for  expression,  character,  and  design  ;  the 
more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local  col- 
our, united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  painters  incidentally  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the  quality  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  works,  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  any  of  the  various  styles 
of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela- 
ting to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle^  and 
in  the  Imagines  of  Lucian.*  The  notice  in  Pliny' 
is  very  cursory  :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  history,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  improving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  coloured  head- 
dresses. Aristotle  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour ;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise.  Aristotle,"  speaking  of  im- 
itation, remarks,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters  :  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
says,  "paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson 
worse,  and  Dionysius  as  they  are."  This  passage 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
of  Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
exalted  and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage' 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  liyaSof  t/doypuipo;,  or  an  ex- 
cellent delineator  of  moral  character  and  expression, 
and  assigns  him,  in  this  respect,  a  complete  superi- 
ority over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphranor,  Apellcs, 
and  Aetion  were  the  best  colourists  among  the  an- 


1.  (BQttiger  and  Meyer,  Die  Aldobrandinische  Hoehzeit,  Dres- 
den, 1810.)— 2.  (Sir  W.  GoU,  Pompeiana,  pi.  39  and  40.)— 3.  (c, 
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cients,  according  to  the  general  opinion  ^apisioi 
kyivovTo  nepdaaadat.  ra  xp^ftara,  nal  tCnaioov  noc- 
elc6ai  TTjv  im6o?iJiv  airuv).  He  notices,  also,  in  the 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  elegance,  and  the  flow- 
ing lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of  Pol- 
ygnotus, but  the  most  important  were  his  two  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  six  chapters.'  On  the 
right,  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthrow  of  Troy, 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land  ;  on  the 
other  side  was  painted  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to 
Hades,  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tiresias  concerning 
his  safe  return  to  his  native  country.  These  paint- 
ings, in  the  composition  of  which  Polygnotus  seems 
to  have  illustrated  every  existing  poem  upon  the 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  Pausanias,  although  they  had  been  already 
painted  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw  them. 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Pausanias 
in  describing  these  pictures,  their  composition  has 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pic- 
tures painted  upon  panels  of  wood,  and  inserted 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  ancient  practice; 
but,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  distinct 
groups  painted  upon  the  walls  themselves,  as  they 
have  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Kiepenhausen," 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  writ- 
ten near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  con- 
tributing to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  we 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demer- 
its of  the  composition,  from  the  principles  of  art 
which  guide  the  rules  of  composition  of  modem 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composition,  as  a 
whole,  are  to  be  expected  in  such  works  as  these, 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  compositions,  noi 
was  any  unity  of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  group  was  no  far- 
ther connected  with  its  contiguous  groups,  than 
that  they  all  tended  to  illustrate  ditTerent  facts  of 
the  same  story. 

■  The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illustra- 
ting the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  well, 
the  surname  of  Ethograph  ('HSoypddiof ),  given  to  him 
by  Aristotle  and  others,  sulBcientiy  testifies.  His 
principles  of  imitation  may  be  defined  to  be  those  of 
individual  representation,  independently  of  any  ac- 
cidental combination  of  accessories ;  neither  the 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic- 
ture of  nature,  formed  any  part  of  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotus or  of  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principal 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol :  two  or 
three  warriors  represented  an  army,  a  single  hut 
an  encampment,  a  ship  a  fleet,  and  a  single  house 
a  city  ;  and,  generally,  the  laws  of  basso-relievo 
appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of  painting,  and  both 
were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  subservient  to  archi- 
tecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Plistffinetus  and  Pansnus 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  also  of 
Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait 

1.  (i.,  25-31.)— 2,  (Peintures  de  Polygnote  i  Delphes  dessi 
n6e8  et  gravies  de  apr^s  la  description  d'  Pausanias.) 
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painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity ;  for,  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  above,  Plutarch'  re- 
marks, that  the  works  of  Dionysius  wanted  neither 
force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  being  too  much  laboured.  Polygnotus  also  painted 
portraits,  for  Plutarch"  mentions  that  he  painted  his 
mistress  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Ciraon,  as  Laodicea, 
in  a  picture  in  the  YloiKilri  arod,  or  Poecile  at  Athens, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
ygnotus, Micon,  Pansenus,  and  others,  executed  in 
the  periods  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  ;  this  colonnade 
was  previously  called  croa  lisiaiavdicTwc:.'  What 
these  paintings  were  we  learn  from  Pausanias,* 
viz.,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
CEnce  ;  the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  probably  Plistsenetus,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch"  as  a  famous  battle  painter ;  the  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  by 
Micon;''  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Panaenus  ;'  and 
the  rape  of  Cassandra,  &c.,  by  Polygnotus.'  These 
paintings,  after  adorning  the  Poecile  for  about  eight 
centuries,  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Arcadius.'  Raoul  Rochette  infers  from  this  that 
they  were  upon  panels. 

Panaenus  is  termed  by  Strabo"  the  nephew  of 
Phidias  :  he  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  stat- 
ue and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  painted  horses,  ^lian"  relates  that  he  was 
once  ridiculed  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 
matters,  for  having  painted  eyelashes  to  the  under 
eyelids  of  one  of  his  horses — a  critical  nicety 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  so  early  an  age. 

Prize  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Piiny''' 
mentions  that  Panaenus  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 
at  the  Pythian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian'-^  respecting  the  style 
of  this  period  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  al- 
though they  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  testi- 
monies from  Greek  writers  quoted  above.  He 
says  that,  notwithstanding  the  simple  colouring  of 
Polygnotus,  which  was  little  more  than  a  rude 
foundation  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
there  were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded 
him ;  not,  as  Quintilian  thinks,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  Establishment  of  Painting.  Dramatic  Style. 
-In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  B.C., 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraelea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  rep- 
resentations of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
all  painters  of  the  greatest  fame.  Athens  and  Si- 
cyon were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

ApoUodoras,  says  Plutarch,'*  invented  ionc  {ipdopuv 
Kal  inzoxpuaiv  (7/ci5f),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 
seli"  as  "  the  element  of  the  ancient  'Xp/ioyij,  that 
imperceptible  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
confusion,  or  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitint. 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  however,  not  oe 
altogether  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  for  Plu- 
tarch himself  attributes  the  same  property  to  the 
works  of  Dionysius  {hxvv  Ixovra  xal  tovov),  though 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinction  is,  that  what  in 
the  works  of  Dionysius  was  really  merely  a  grada- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  or  gradual  diminution  of 
light,  was  in  those  of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  also 
of  tints,  the  tint  gradually  changing  according  to  the 
degree  of  light.  The  former  was  termed  rovof,  the 
latter  dpfioyii ;  but  the  English  term  tone,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  both  ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  "  splendor"  of  Pliny.' 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared;  this  is  what  Pliny^  means  by 
'*  Hie  prim.us  species  exprimere  institu-it."  The  rich 
effect  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  which 
follow  :  ^^  primus  que  gloriam  penicillo  jure  contulit ;" 
also,  '*  neque  ante  euvi  tabula  ullius  osienditur,  qu(B  tc- 
neat  oculos."  "We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  of 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  spoken  of ;  his  pictures  riveted 
the  eye.  Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works, 
he  was  surnamed  the  shadower,  aKiaypa/pOf.*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  his  works,  "  It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,"  fiaiaiaeTat  tic 
fiaUov  ?/  /ii/iTJacTai.,^  which  Pliny"  relates  of  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  ApoUodorus.  Quintilian' 
says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerfiil  forms  even  in  women.  Cicero'  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxis  painted  many  celebra- 
ted works,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was 
painted  from  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  in 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inscribed  three  verses'  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad."  Stobaeus"  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  paint- 
er Nicomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  reported  to  have  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admirei 
"  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  We 
learn  from  another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch,'' 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  ApoUodorus  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis  with  the  classic  in- 
vention and  expression  of  Polygnotus  ;  and  he  so 
circumscribed  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says 
Quintilian,'^  that  he  was  called  the  "Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for  he 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  ('E/iXr/vuv 
■KpCiTa  (pipovTa  Tsxvyg^'').  He  was,  says  Pliny,"  the 
most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin- 
guished for  invention  and  expression  ;  the  particu- 
lar charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  fancy  ;  ai:r], 
although  his  productions  were  always  admirable 
works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
his  invention,  Pliny'"  mentions  a  sleeping  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  small  panel,  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  safyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  (See  the 
admirable  remarks  ofFuseli  upon  this  picture.  Lec- 
ture i.)  Tunanthes  defeated  Parrhasius  in  a  pro- 
fessional contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  the 
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combat,  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  arms  of  Achil- 
les.' 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Sicyonian  school  of  paintmg  which  was 
afterward  estabhshed  by  Pamphilus.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompus's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Eupompus 
distinguished  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic ;  which, 
with  his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con- 
stituted the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 
painting."  We  may  judge,  from  the  advice  which 
Eupompus  gave  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  this  style  was  individuality ;  for 
upon  being  consulted  by  Lysippus  whom  of  his  pre- 
decessors he  should  imitate,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  "  Let  na- 
ture be  your  model,  not  an  artist.""  This  celebra- 
ted maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessed deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic 
style  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias. 

XIII.  Period  of  Refinement. — The  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrean,  be- 
cause the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterized  by  the  di- 
versity of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art- 
ists. The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
of  excellence,  variety  and  originality  became  the 
end  of  the  artist.  "  Floruit  circa  Philippum,  et  us- 
que ad  successwcs  Alexandri,"  says  Quintilian,*"pic- 
tura  prtEcipue,  sed  diversis  virlutibus  ;^*  and  he  then 
enumerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
time,  with  the  excellences  for  which  each  was  dis- 
tinguished. Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  high 
finish  ;  Pamphilus  and  Melanthius  for  composition ; 
Antiphilus  for  facility ;  Theon  of  Samos  for  his 
prolific  fancy ;  and  for  grace  ApeUes  was  unrivalled ; 
Euphranor  was  in  all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and 
Nicias  were  remarkable  for  chiaroscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicomachus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  pencil ;  and  his  brother  Aristides  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painters  of  great  celebrity  during  this  period : 
Philoxenus  of  Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Athenion  of  Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares, 
Theomnestus,  Pyreicus,  &c. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.  Pam- 
philus had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien- 
<ific  artist  of  his  time ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
nays  Pliny,'  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first 
in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others. 
'*  Graphice^  hoc  est,  pictura  in  buxo"  that  is,  draw- 
nig,  in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in 
drawing  lines  or  outlines  with  the  graphis  upon 
tablets  of  box  ;  the  first  exercise  was  probably  to 
draw  a  simple  line  {Tpa/ifirjv  iXKvaai.')  It  was 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
pi  actised  exclusively  by  the  freeborn,  for  there  | 
was  a  special  ed'ct  prohibiting  slaves  from  exerci- 
sing it.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occu- 
pied ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- 
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tic  talent :  Pliny  mentions  that  ApeHes  and  Melan- 
thius both  paid  this  fee.  ApeUes  studied  under 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  became  the  puDil  of 
Pamphilus :  Pausias  also  studied  encaustic  under 
Pamphilus.  The  course  of  study  comprehended  in- 
struction in  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  anat 
omy,  and  painting  in  all  its  branches.  Pamphilus 
was  the  first  painter,  says  Plijj",  who  was  skilled 
in  all  the  sciences,  particularlj  aiithiTiCijj  and  ge 
ometry,  without  which  he  denied  that  art  could  bo 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  appUed  to  paint- 
ing, we  must  probably  understand  those  principles 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule  :  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  construction 
and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  by  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  laws  of 
motion,  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary  to 
give  a  correct  representation  of,  and  a  proper  bal- 
ance to,  the  figure.  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  all  conspic- 
uous for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Phny,' 
the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time  ;  but  he  was  as 
conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power  of  his  pencil 
as  for  its  rapidity ;  Plutarch"  compares  his  paint- 
ings with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicomachus  had 
many  scholars,  of  whom  Philoxenus  of  Eretria  was 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battles  ;  a  battle  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  by  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny' 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother 
Aristides.  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
master  of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must, 
however,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny,^  that  Aristides  first  painted  the  mind  and 
expressed  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man,  smee 
^6?!,  as  it  is  explained  by  P  Ji  y  in  this  passage,  can- 
not be  denied  to  Polygnotus,  ApoUodorus,  Parrha- 
sius,  Timanthes,  and  many  others. 

The  picture  of  Aristides,  which  represented  an 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dying  moth- 
er at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  the  mother 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milt 
from  her  failing  breast.  It  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  Pella.' 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repute,  that 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures.  This  was  nearly  two 
centuries  after  his  death ;  but  he  also  received  great 
prices  himself.  Phny  mentions  that  a  certain  Mna 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  him  for  a  battle  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  figures  (most 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  ten  minse 
for  each  figure.  The  same  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Asclepi- 
odorus, for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods,  300  minse 
each  ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnestus  (otherwise 
unknovpn)  for  every  picture  of  a  hero,  100  minae. 
Asclepiodorus  was  a  native  of  Athens ;  he  was  cel- 
ebrated for  composition  or  grouping ;  Plutarch* 
classes  him  with  Euphranor  and  >;icias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic  with  the 
oestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in 
this  method  of  painting  ;  Pliny' terms  hun  "primus 
in  hocgenere  noJifts,"  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  either  distinguished  himself  earUer  than  Euphra- 
nor or  Nicias,  who  both  excelled  in  this  style ;  he 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  the  con- 
temporary of  ApeUes.  Pausias  was  conspicuous 
for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  he  enhanced  by.  contrasts  and  strong  fore- 
shortenings.     A  large  picture  of  a  sacrifice  of  a 
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bull,  of  this  description,  was  very  celebrated;  he 
paipted  a  black  bull  upon  a  light  ground ;  the  animal 
was  powerfully  foreshortened,  and  its  shadow  was 
thrown  upoi  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  by 
which  a  remarkable  effect  was  produced.' 

Apelles  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo- 
phon," according  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writers,  although  Pliny'  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asserts  that  he  surpassed  all  who  either  preceded 
or  succeeded  him ;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 
he  surpassed  all  otlier  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a 
definition ;  it  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau- 
ty, x'V-Ct  venustas.  Fuseli'  defines  the  style  of 
Apelles  thus  :  "  His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execu- 
tion and  taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos- 
sessed singly,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.' 

"In  Veneris  tabula  summam  sibi ponit  Apelles." 
The  beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
only  veil  was  the  silver  shower  which  fell  from  her 
shining  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  lines.' 

"  Sic  madidos  siccat  digitis  Venus  uda  capillos, 
Et  modo  maternis  tecta  videtur  aquis." 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
for  this  picture,  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,' 
Venus  chiefly  owed  to  it  her  great  reputation  for 
beauty. 

"  Si  Venercm  Cous  nunquam  pinxisset  Apelles^ 
Mcrsa  sub  <Bquoreis  ilia  lateret  aquis." 
Apelles  excelled  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  extended 
sense  ;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegor- 
ical, consisted  nearly  all  of  single  figures.  He  en- 
joyed the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the  por- 
traits of  jUexander.'  One  of  these,  which  repre- 
sented Alexander  wielding  the  thunder-bolts  of  Ju- 
piter, termed  the  Alexandet  Kepawoipopoc,  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  be  given  to  him.  Plutarch'  says  that  this  pic- 
ture was  the  angin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  invincible, 
the  other  of  Apelles  the  inimitable.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  master-piece  of  effect ;  the  hand  and 
lightning,  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  Plutarch'"  informs  us  that  the  complexion 
was  browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny"  tells  us 
that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pecu- 
Har  to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
him.  When  his  works  were  finished,  he  covered 
them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  proba- 
bly containing  asphaltum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the  colours,  and 
in  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny  "  an  art- 
ist-like description  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum- 
bling, such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
ot  the  Venetian  painters.'""  There  is  a  valuable 
though  incidental  remark  in  Cicero'^  relating  to  the 
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colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  that  the  tints 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the  pic- 
tures generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus'  has  preserved  a  memorable 
reproof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  a 
picture  of  Helen,  had  been  lavish  of  ornament : 
"  Youth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  rich." 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les, was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  finish  of  his  works.  Petronios' 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  Protogenes,  vying  with  nature  itself,  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("  non 
sine  quodam  korrore  tractavi").  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  figure  of  lalysus  with  his  dog ;  Pliny' 
and  Plutarch*  both  mention  that  Protogenes  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture  ;  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  times  ("  huic  picturce 
quater  colorcm  induxit") ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  difTere'd  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  from  the  manner  practised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  of  the  modern  schools  of  paint- 
ing. The  four  times  of  Protogenes  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colouring,  a  first  and  a  second  paint- 
ing, and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch' 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  picture,  he  was  at 
first  speechless  with  astonishment,  but  presently  re 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

Euphranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary  ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,'  in  all 
things  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself 
He  was  distinguished  for  a  peculiarity  of  style  of 
design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular  limb,  and  adopt 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  generally,  but 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Euphranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Euphranor  more  human.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  these  styles  in  the  Apollo  and  the  La- 
ocoon,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antinous  and  the  Discobolus.  It  was  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  he  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works  ;  the  principal  were,  a  battle  of  iVIan- 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods  ° 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  venvia,  or  the  region  of  the  shades  of 
Homer  (necromantia  Homeri),  which  he  declined  to 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  his  native 
city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then  sufficiently  wealthy. 
Nicias  also  painted  some  of  the  marble  statues  of 
Prixiteles.' 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  encaus- 
tic, was,  according  to  Pliny,"  compared  with,  and 
even  preferred  by  some  to,  Nicias ;  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 
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tng ;  and  if  he  had  not  died  young,  says  Pliny,  he 
would  have  surpassed  all  men  in  painting.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a  mere  means, 
to  have  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and,  retaining  in- 
dividuality, and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  generic  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias  (u(  in  ipsa  pictura  erudilio  eluceat).  His  pic- 
uire  of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Philochares,  the  brother  of  the  orator  .lEschines, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny,'  although  he  is  contemptuously  termed  by 
Demosthenes'  "  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  tam- 
bours" {aXa6aarpodT]Kac  koX  Tvfiirava). 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero^  and  Pliny*  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distmguished  for  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  of  Echion  by  Cicero,'  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samos  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  ipavTaaiai,  according  to  Quintilian,' 
who  -also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,'  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  second  degree.  jElian  gives  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theon.' 

XIV.  Decline. — The  causes  of  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  are  veiy  evident.  The  political  rev- 
olutions with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the  va- 
rious dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  ttie  principal  ob- 
stacles to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  politics  or  engaged  in  war.  Another  in- 
fluential cause  was,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  national  mythology  and  history ;  and 
the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more  expeditious  meth- 
od of  adorning  their  pubhc  halls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternative  of  requi- 
ring original  productions  from  contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety :  thus  rhyparography  (/iuira^oypo^io),  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
the  period.  Yet,  during  the  early  part  of  this  period 
of  decline,  from  about  B.C.  300  until  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  the  ancient  glory  of 
Grecian  painting ;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  what  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ;  he 
was  termed  Rhyparographos  (pvnapoypuipoi),  on  ac- 
count of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  "  peintres 
du  genre  has,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  jxvKapoypa^ia,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  Pyreicus," 
says  Pliny,  painted  barbers'  shops  and  cobblers' 
stalls,  shell-fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  hke ; 
and,  although  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
ly that  he  obtained  the  highest  fame  ;  and  his  small 
pictures  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  masters  ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him. 


1.  (ixii.,  10.)— a.  (Fals.  Lcjat.,  p.  415,  Heislo.)— 3.  (Brut,, 
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"  Pyreicus  parva  vindicat  arte  locum," 
says  Propertius  '  (Pyreicus  is  the  emendatiou  of 
Welcker'  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vat.,  I.,  iv. 
With  the  common  reading,  Parrhasius,  the  Une  is 
unintelligible.)  Pornography,  or  obscene  painting, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  practised 
with  the  grossest  license,'  prevailed  especially  at 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  but  was  apparently 
tolerated  to  a  considerable  extent  at  all  times. 
Parrhasius,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  Nicophanes,  Chse- 
rephanes,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  vopvoypd^ot  are 
mentioned  as  having  made  themselves  notorious  for 
this  species  of  license.' 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  mention- 
ed :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  Leontiscus,  and  Ti- 
manthes  of  Sicyon ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonus,  and  Pa- 
sias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Metrodorus  of  Ath- 
ens, equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  philosopher. 
The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged,  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Plutarch'  as  the  only  one 
which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the  purity  and  the 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowned  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  active  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  about  250  B.C.,  who  seems  to  have  instilled 
some  of  his  own  enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists 
of  his  time.  Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts, 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  por- 
traits of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon  ;  one  only,  and  that 
but  partially,  was  saved.' 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  the 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  master-pieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  partic- 
ularly those  of  Meianthus  and  Pamphilus,  and  sent 
them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  to  con- 
ciliate his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
Achaean  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  presents, 
and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  consider- 
ation of  them.'  These  vf  ere,  however,  by  no  means 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece 
which  had  found  their  way  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  purchase 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters.'  Athenaeus  also' 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Sicyonian  mas- 
ters which  contributed  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  dis- 
play of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  at  Alexandrea. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted  the 
standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and  char- 
acter. Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of 
Naucratis,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  painters  also 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  both  the  population 
and  arts  of  Alexandrea  were  more  Greek  than  Egyp- 
tian." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  this 
period  were  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II.  of  Syr- 
acuse, which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  wuh  admira- 
ble skill,"  and  the  immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stern  of  whicli  were  carved 
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colossal  figui  es  eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  the 
whole  vessel,  both  interior  and  exterior,  was  deco- 
rated with  painting  of  various  descriptions.' 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mpntion  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than  or- 
dinary distinction,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Metrodorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of  several 
painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserved  in 
Pliny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner. When  Paulus  ^milius  had  conquered  Per- 
seus, B.C.  168,  he  commanded  the  Athenians  to 
send  him  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perpet- 
uate his  triumph,  and  their  most  approved  philoso- 
pher to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Metrodorus  the  painter,  professing  that  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  both  respects.  Heracleides  was  a  Ma- 
cedonian, and  originally  a  ship-painter ;  he  repaired 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus.''  Plutarch, 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ^.mil- 
ius,'  says  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous  that  they  re- 
quired 250  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  .(Emil- 
ius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  after  his 
first  consulship  he  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
sons  educated  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly entertained  masters  of  those  arts  {nXuaTai  koI 
iujp(i(tioi )  in  his  family ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
ready commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  Livy'  expressly  mentions  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days'  games  appointed  by  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  B.C.  186.  But  Rome  must  have  had  its 
Greek  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  feast  of  Gracchus's  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  B.C.  213,'  was 
in  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by  Po- 
lybius,'  was  not  without  a  precedent.  The  Cartha- 
ginians before  them  had  plundered  all  the  coast 
towns  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  the 
Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art  as  the 
lawful  prize  of  conquest.'  The  Roman  conquerors, 
however,  at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree 
of  moderation;'  as  Marcellus  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa- 
bius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried  away  no 
more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings ■"  The  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
by  Marcellus  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  Romans 
with  the  desire  of  adornmg  tneir  public  edifices 
with  statues  and  paintings ;  which  taste  was  con- 
verted into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds.  Plutarch  says  that  Marcellus"  was  ac- 
cused of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals  through 
the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
from  that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
time  in  disputing  about  arts  and  artists.  But  Mar- 
cellus gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Greek  art.  We  learn  from  Livy"  that  oi  e 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  214 
B.C.,  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 
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These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king- 
doms of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupted 
for  about  two  centuries ;  yet,  according  to  Muci- 
anus,  says  Pliny,'  such  was  the  inconceivable 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
still  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym- 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  tem- 
ples of  Ambracia,''  Mummius,  Sulla,  Lucullus,  Scau- 
rus,  and  Verres.' 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysius  by  Aristides." 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attains  III.,  and  sent  to  Pergamum ; 
but  they  all  found  their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the 
Roman  people.'  Scaurus,  in  his  aedileship,  B.C.  58, 
had  all  the  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyon 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  city,  and  he  adorned  the  great  temporary 
theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that  occasion  with 
3000  bronze  statues.'  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci- 
cero' mentions  particularly  twenty-seven  beautiful 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty- 
rants of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  experience*', 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint- 
ers are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  former  times  :  Timomachus  of  By- 
zantium, contemporary  with  Cassar,'  and  Aetion, 
mentioned  by  Lucian,'  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.'"  Yet  Rome  was,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  full  of  painters,  who  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting ;  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  stiU  continued  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion ;"  and  in  one  of  Caesar's  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey." 

■The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master-pieces,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian.  A  de- 
cided decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence  in  paint- 
ing requires  the  combination  of  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and  design, 
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identical  in  bjth  arts,  are  the  sole  elements  of 
sculpture.  Painters,  also,  are  addicted  to  the  per- 
nicious, thuagh  lucrative  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.'  V/orks  in 
sculpture,  also,  through  the  durability  of  their  ma- 
terial, are  more  easily  preserved  than  paintings, 
and  they  serve,  therefore,  .ns  models  and  incen- 
tives to  the  artists  of  aftei  ages.  Artists,  there- 
fore, who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  preference  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Antinous,  the 
Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
of  painting  was  comparatively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
principally  practised  as  mere  decorative  colouring, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ;  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  inferior 
works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting. — The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  GrEecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny"  tells  us 
that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  remained  in 
his  family,  through  some  paintings  which  he  execu- 
ted in  the  Temple  of  Salus  at  Rome,  B.C.  304, 
which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed that  temple.  Pacuvius  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distinguished  himself 
by  some  paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  180  B.C.  Afterward,  says 
Pliny,'  painting  was  not  practised  by  polite  hands 
[honestis  manibus)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
naps,  \w  the  case  of  Turpilius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
his  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  his  left  hand  at  Verona.  Yet  Quintus  Pedius, 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augus- 
tus, was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
nroficient  in  the  art,  though  he  died  when  young. 
Antistius  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
small  pictures. 

Julius  Cffisar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Suetonius*  in- 
forms us  that  Caesar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  ;  and  Pliny* 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for 
two  pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pic- 
lures,  which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
celebrated  works  ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,'  and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy,'  who  informs 
us  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  dedi- 
cated in  the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture  of  apparent- 
ly a  singular  description  ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari- 
ous battles  he  had  fought  there  painted  upon  it. 
The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,"  who  says  that 
Lucius  Hostilius  Mancinus,  B.C.  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 
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pie.  Whether  these  pictures  were  the  productioiii 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doubtful ;  nor  havs 
we  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consid- 
eration in  Rome ;  and  even  afterward,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by, Romans  ;  and 
the  works  which  were  then  produced  were  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere  milita- 
ry records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  although 
the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  productions  of 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Rome,  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco- Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from  the 
conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century,  during  which  time  the  great  majori- 
ty of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  wliich 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revolu- 
tion experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  se- 
rious check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  ni 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait-painters  (ima- 
ginum  pictorcs)  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny  mentions 
particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopolis  as  the  most  cel- 
ebrated at  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  who  filled  picture-galleries  with  their  works; 
the  former  was  surnamed  the  anthropograph,  be- 
cause he  painted  nothing  but  men.  About  the 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cyzicus  was  very  celebra- 
ted ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  portraits, 
but  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  two." 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous 
among  the  Romans ;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men."  The  portraits 
or  statues  of  men  who  had  performed  any  public 
service  were  placed  in  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  by  the 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  them.' 
The  portraits  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  the 
public  libraries ;  they  were  apparently  fixed  above 
the  cases  which  contained  their  writings,  below 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  convenience  o( 
readers.*  They  were  painted,  also,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  manuscripts.'  Respecting  the  imagines  oi 
wax  portraits,  which  were  preserved  in  "  armaria" 
in  the  atria  of  private  houses,'  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  in  Polybius.'  'With  the  exception  ot 
Aetion,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  paintei 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  although  some 
were,  of  course,  more  distinguished  than  others;  as 
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the  profligate  Arellius ;  Fabullus,  who  painled  ISio- 
fo's  golden  house  ;  Dorotheas,  who  copied  for  Nero 
the  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles ;  Cornelius  Pi 
nus,  Accius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and 
others.'  Portrait,  decorative,  and  scene  painting 
seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  Pliny  and  Vitru- 
vius  regret  in  strong  terms  the  deplorable  state  of 
painting  in  their  times,  which  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decay ;  Vitruvius  has  devoted  an 
entire  chapter"  to  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen 
state ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art.'  The 
latter  writer  instances,*  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
tiis  time  (noslric  atatia  insaniam),  the  colossal  por- 
trait of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was  painted 
upon  canvass,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes  ;  which  kind  of 
painting  became  universal  after  his  time,  and  ap- 
parently with  every  species  of  license.  Vitruvius 
contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting  in  his  own 
age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  wall-painting  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the  arrangement 
and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then  the  variegated 
frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  architectural  decorations  ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  exedrsE  were  painted  tragic,  comic,  or  satyric 
scenes,  and  in  the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va- 
rious kinds  of  landscapes,  or  even  subjects  from  the 
poets  and  the  higher  walks  of  history.  But  these 
things  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid 
aside,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  most  fantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as 
many  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and 
painters,  as  a  body,  were  held  in  little  or  no  es- 
teem. Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
arts  at  this  period,  see  Plin.,  xxxv.,  33. — Petron., 
Sat.,  88.— Propert.,  ii.,  6.— Sueton.,  Tib.,  43.— Ju- 
ven.,  ix.,  145  ;  xii.,  28. 

Mosaic,  or  pictura  de  musivo,  opus  musivum,  was 
very  general  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
ornamented  in  the  same  way.'  There  were  various 
kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  lithostrota  were  distinct  from 
the  piclurm  de  musivo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  former,  as  the  sectile,  the  tessdlatum,  and  the 
vermiculatum,  which  are  all  mechanical  and  orna- 
mental styles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  they  were 
worked  in  regular  figures.  As  a  general  distinction 
between  musivum  and  lithostrotum,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  picture  itself  was  dc  musivo  or  opu.s 
musivum,  and  its  frame,  which  was  often  very  large 
and  beautiful,  was  lithostrotum.  The  former  was 
made  of  various  coloured  small  cubes  (tessem  or 
tesseUa)  of  different  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
small  thin  slabs,  crustm,  of  various  marbles,  &c. ; 
the  artists  were  termed  mttsivarii  and  quadratarii 
or  tessellarii  respectively.  Phny«  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  "  asarotus  cecus"  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa- 
mous Cantharus  with  the   doves,   of  which  the 
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"  Doves  of  the  Capllol"  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.' 
Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was  Dioscorides 
of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  mo3aic3 
of  Pompeii."  Five  others  are  mentioned  b',  Miil- 
ler.=  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Giampini,  Fu- 
rietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  ol 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib- 
its in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  in  musaico  scoperto  in  Pom- 
peii.— Mazois,  Pompii,  iv.,  48  and  49;  and  Miiller, 
Denkm'dler  der  alten  Kunst,  i.,  55.) 

PALA  (TTi-iioj;),  a  Spade.*  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  large  hoes'  and  rakes.  ( Vid. 
Lioo,  Rastrhm.)  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  cut- 
ting edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants."  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  then 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ploughshaie, 
viz.,  by  casing  its  extremity  with  iron."  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monument  at 


Rome,'  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  his 
falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly  twice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instrument  was  called  hipalium,  being 
employed  in  trenching  (pastinatio),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  plantbg  vines  and 
other  trees.  By  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy,  and  called  vanga,  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  or  nearly  two  feet.* 
Cato'  mentions  wooden  spades  {palas  ligneas) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband- 
man.    One  principal  appUcation  of  them  was  in 
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winnowing.  The  winnowing-shovel,  also  called  in 
Latin  vcntilahrum.  is  still  generally  used  in  Greece, 
and  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  exhibited  by  Stuart 
in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Athens."  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  lieap  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  his  shovel, 
while  the  wind,  blowu.^  strongly  across  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chafT  and  ref- 
use to  one  side.'  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants 
was  purified  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  food  in  the 
same  manner." 

The  term  pala  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modern  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
{Vid.  Remus.)  In  a  Ring,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  gem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PAL.iESTRA  (naKaioTpa)  properly  means  a  place 
for  wrestling  {nahiUiv,  naXri),  and  appears  to  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  ditTerent  senses  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  its  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy among  modern  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,'  who  says  that  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon  built 
a  dromos  and  a  palaestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  palaestra.  At  Athens,  howev- 
er, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  palaestrae 
quite  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palsestra  of  Taureas.*  Krause' 
contends  that  the  palasstrae  at  Athens  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
(Traidff  and  /ieipuKia),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men  ;  but  Becker'  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  distinction,  although  it  appears  that  certain 
places  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriated  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  boys.'  But  that  the  boys  ex- 
ercised in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages^  (rraif  dpaiot;  aTzb  yufivaaiov^),  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  read  of  men  visiting  the  palaes- 
trae." 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palaestrae  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  wrestling 
and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  principally  intend- 
ed for  the  athletae,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  games,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  by  Plutarch,"  who  says  "  that  the  place  in 
which  all  the  athletae  exercise  is  called  a  palaestra;" 
and  we  also  learn  from  Pausanias"  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  palcestrae  especially  devoted  to  the  ath- 
letae. In  Athenaeus"  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coming  out  of  the  palaestra;  and  Galen 
(nepl  Tov  6m  /nKpdc  a^a'ipaf  jvfivaaiov,  c.  5)  places 
the  athletae  in  the  palsstra.'* 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  pala;strce  ;  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palsestrae."  The  words 
Here  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Vitruvius"  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Greek  gymnasium  under  the  name  of  pa- 
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PALE  (Tzakri,  ■nu.Ti.aiana,  irakaiajioaivri,  or  itxro- 
fAriTLKTi,  hicta,  luclatio).  Wrestling.  The  word  TraXri 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  all 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  exception  of  dancing, 
whence  the  schools  of  the  athletae  were  called 
■palastrtc,  that  is,  schools  in  which  the  Tziiri  in  its 
widest  sense  was  taught.'  (Tid.  Palestra.)  There 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  whicli 
m\ji  and  TraXaieiv  are  used  to  designate  any  partic- 
ular species  of  athletic  games  besides  wrestling,  or 
a  combination  of  several  games.' 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palaestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes,'  Antaeus  and  Cercyon,*  Phor- 
bas  of  Athens,  or  Theseus.'  Hermes,  the  god  of 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  also  presided  over  the 
ird^T/.  Theseus  is  said  by  Pausanias'  to  have  been 
the  first  who  reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  cer- 
tain rules,  and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
victory.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the  hero- 
ic age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age  wrest- 
ling was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.'  During 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  only  the 
loins  were  covered  with  the  jrEpift)/«i,'  and  this  cus- 
tom probably  remained  throughout  Greece  until  01. 
15,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no  longer 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.'  In  the 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians  at  a  very  early  period  " 
After  the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  strewed  over 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enable  the  wrestlers 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  other.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos,  the  7za?-ri  was  accompanied 
by  flute-music.     (Kirf.  Sthenia.) 

When  two  athletae  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  his  antago- 
nist in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to 
throw  him  down  without  exposing  himself;"  but 
one  of  the  great  objects  was  to  make  every  attack 
with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regulated  by  certain 
laws."  Striking,  for  instance,  was  not  allowed,  but 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  (udLa/ioc)  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to."  It  is  probably  on  account  of 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  regulated,  and  the 
great  art  which  it  required  in  consequence,  that  Plu- 
tarch'* calls  it  the  TexviKi^rarov  Koi  "KdvovpyoTdTov 
Tuv  uOXrj/idruv.  But,  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning,  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium,"  and  the  Greeks 
had  a  great  many  technical  terms  to  express  the 
various  stratagems,  positions,  and  attitudes  in  which 
wrestlers  might  be  placed.  iS^umerous  scenes  of 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works  of  art." 
(See  woodcut  in  Pancratium). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  m^Ti  bpBij  or  hpBia 
{opdoaTaSriv  jraAaifiK),  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  ath- 


1.  (Plaf.,De  Legg.,  vii.,  p.  795.— Herod.,  ix.,  33  )— 2.  ^ViJ. 
Krause.  p.  400,  note  2.)— 3.  (ApoUod.,  ii.,4.  (>  9.)— 4.  {Plat.,De 
Less.,  '■"■■  P-  796.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Ncm.,  v..  49.)— 6.  (i., 
39,  4  3.)— 7.  (xxiii.,  710,  &c.— Compare  Od.,  viii.,  103,  126,  246 
— Ilcsiod,  Scut.  Here.,  302,  where  fidxeiv  t\KT]Mv  signifies  the 
TnfXi).)- 8.  (U.,  xxiii.,  700.)- 9.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  6,  with  the  schol.— 
Paus.,  i.,  44,  «  1.— Diouys.  Hal.,  vii.,  72.)— 10.  (Thucyd.,  1.  c- 
Plat.,  De  Republ.,  v.,  p.  452.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  33,  <Sic.- 
Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  831,  &c.— Heliod.,  iEthiop.,  x.,  p.  235.)  — 12 
(Plat  ,  De  Legg.,  viii.,  p-  834.— Cic.,  Orat.,  68.— Lucian,  Anach., 
24.— .Elian,  V.  H.,  xi.,  1.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  5.— Lucian 
Anach.,  1,24.)— 14.  (Svmp.,  ii.,  4.)  -  15  (Xen.,Cvrop.,  l.,  t,  t 
3S.)— 16.  (Krnnse,  i.,  p.  412,  <tc.) 
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iBtae  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the  akiv6ri- 
nc  or  idTuai^  (lucta  volutatoria),  in  which  the  athle- 
tse  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 
ground.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  the 
Hivdtiais  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest,  which 
continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  conquered.  The  7ra;<.i?  bp6^  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  afterward  in  the  gi-eat  national 
games  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
fell,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  continue  the 
contest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.'  But  if  the  same 
athlete  fell  thrice,  the  victory  was  decided,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  go  on."  The  u2.iv6riaic  was  only 
fought  in  later  times,  at  the  smaller  games,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
wrestlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
covered  with  sand.^  Effeminate  persons  sometimes 
spread  large  and  magnificent  carpets  on  the  place 
where  they  wrestled.*  Each  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
national  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  d?uvStjaic  was  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  but  inju- 
rious to  the  head,  whereas  the  ttuXt;  opdij  was  be- 
lieved to  act  beneficially  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary  effects  that 
wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  that  in  01.  37  wrestling  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
soon  after  in  the  other  great  games,  and  at  Athens 
in  the  Eleusinia,  and  Thesea  also.'  The  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
Ihi'oughout  the  ancient  world.'  Other  distinguished 
wrestlers  are  enumerated  by  Krause,'  who  has  also 
given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrest- 
ling, and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  his  Gym- 
noLStik  und  Agon.  d.  Hell.,  p.  400-439. 

PALI'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  call  this  festival  Parilia,  deriving  the  name 
from  pario,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  on  that 
Any  pro  partu  pecoris.'  The  21st  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol- 
emnized as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  ;'  and  some 
of  the  rights  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  he  fix- 
ed the  pomcerium."  Ovid"  gives  a  description  of 
the  rites  of  the  Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must 
originally  have  been  when  the  Romans  were  real 
shepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have 
Continued  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 
time,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysius ;  for  in 
the  city  itself  it  must  have  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter, and  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali- 
tius. The  connexion,  however,  between  these  two 
.characters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the  found- 
ers of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 


1.  (Plat.,  De  Legg.,  tii.,  p.  796.— Com.  Nep.,  Epaiii.,  2.— Lu- 
ciim.  Leiiph.,  5.)— 2.  (Senec,  De  Benef.,  v.,  3.— ^schyl., 
Agam.,  171.— Anthol.  Gr.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  406,  ed.  Jacobs.)- 3. 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  iv.,  8,  t)  26.  —  Lucian,  Anach.,  2.)— 4.  (Athen., 
xii.,  p.  539.)— 5.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  4  3  ;  iii.,  11,  I)  6.— Find.,  01.,viii., 
68.— Cell.,  3CV.,  20.— Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  5.)— 6.  (Herod.,  iii.,  137. 
— Strab.,  vi.,  p.  262,  &o.— Diodor.,  xii.,  9.)  —7.  (p.  135,  &c.)— 
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lus,  s.  V.  Parilibus.— Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  47.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust., 
u.,  1  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  66.)— 10.  (Dionya.,l.c.)— 11.  (Fast., 


herds,  and  the  founders  of  a.  religion  suited  to  shejv 
herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  by 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  October-horse,  the 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water  ;  they  washed  their  hands  in 
spring-water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must." 
As  regards  the  Oclober-horse  {equus  October),  it  musi 
be  observed,  that  in  early  times  no  bloody  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  offered  at  the  Palilia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia."  When,  to- 
wards the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  fed  their  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brooms  for  cleaning 
the  stables  and  for  sprinkUng  water  through  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  bay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify  them;  the 
flocks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  by  this 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk,  and  other  kinds 
of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then  offered  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  rites  were  over,  the 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  times 
through  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  themselves  did 
the  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  upon 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully,' 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least  in 
later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd- festival  was  forgot- 
ten, and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the  day  on 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings.*  In  the  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  come  to  the  throne  should  be  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Palilia,  as  if  the  Empire  had 
been  revived  by  him,  and  had  commenced  its  sec- 
ond existence.'  Athenaeus'  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed  into  Ro- 
mana  {'Pufiala).  Whether  this  change  of  name  was 
occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caligula 
just  mentioned,  is  unknown.' 

PALIMPSESTUS.     (Vid.  Liber.) 

PALLA.     ( Vid.  PAr.LiDM.) 

PALL'ACE  (xaUaKTJ).  (Fiii.  Concubina,  Gkeek.) 

PALLIA'TA  FA'BOLA.  (Vid.  Comcedia,  paoe 
300.) 

^  PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  poet.  PALLA* 
(l/iaTiov,  dim.  liiariSiov ;  Ion.  and  poet,  (fiupo^),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,,  a  sheet,  a  pall.  The  English 
cloak,  though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  trans- 
lation of  these  terms,  conveys  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  al 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  at 
least,  nearly  square  (Terpdyuva  l/JuTia,'' gziadrarK^u- 
/ws").   Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  1.  c— Compare  Propcrt.,  iv.,  1,  20.) — 2.  (So- 
lin.,  p  2,  D. — Fest.,  s.  v,  October  eqaus.  —  Plut..  Romul.,  12.) 
—3.  (fibuU.,  ii.,  5,  87,  &c.  — Compare  Propert.,  iv.,  4,  75.)— 4 
(Athen.,  viii.,  p.  361.)  — 5.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  16.)  — 6.  (I.e.)  — 7 
(Compare  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Romer,  ii.,  p.  150,  &c.)  — 8 
(Plaut.,  Men.,  II.,  iii.,  41-47.— Ovid,  Amor.,  III.,  i.,  12  ;  ii.,  25  ) 
—9.  (PosidoniuB  ap.  Atlien,  t.,  p.  213.)— 10.  (TertuU.,  De  P^- 
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or  waste  either  into  four  parts'  or  into  twelve.'  It 
was,  indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
talten  from  the  loom  {vid.  Tela),  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  (to  i/idnov  vip^vai^),  without  any  aid 
from  the  tailor  except  to  repair  [sarcire,  muladai)  the 
injuries  which  it  sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was 
often  ornamented,  more  especially  among  the  nor- 
thern nations  of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  (vid.  Fm- 
DEDE),  yet  this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  pall  or  blanket  itself  Also,  whatever  ad- 
ditional richness  and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art 
of  the  dyer,  was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  mate- 
rials were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spun  into  thread. 
Most  commonly  it  was  used  without  having  under- 
pone  any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material, 
auch  as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  in 
its  natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets 
were  commonly  white  (XevKu,  l/mTLa*),  although, 
from  the  same  cause,  brown,  drab,  and  gray  were 
also  prevailing  colours.  The  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  murex  {muricata,  conchytiata,  purpurea,  vestis ; 
nop^vpovv,  u'Xovpyrj,  Ifiuria^),  the  kermes  {coccineus, 
KonKivov),  the  argol  {fucatus),  and  the  saffron  (cro- 
ceus,  KpoKUTov).  (Ftrf.  Crooota.)  Pale  green  was 
also  worn  (fifi^mivov^).  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
either  made  from  the  wool  of  black  sheep,'  or  wer£ 
the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were  worn 
in  mourning  {fiiXava  i/xuTia,'  facuv  iaBfira'),  and  by 
sorceresses.'"  The  pallium  of  one  colour  (Idioxpoov 
i/iuTLov,  literally  "  the  self-coloured  blanket"")  was 
distinguished  from  the  variegated  (iroi/cttov) ;  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
((iaSduTov"),  in  which  the  eflfect  was  produced  by  in- 
serting alternately  a  woof  of  different  colours,  and 
the  check  or  plaid  {scuiulalum,  tesselatum),  in  which 
the  same  colours  were  made  to  alternate  in  the 
warp  also.  Zcuxis,  the  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  games  a  plaid  having  his  name  woven  in 
the  squares  {tcssi'oc,  ir2.t.v6ia)  in  golden  letters.'^ 
An  endless  variety  was  produced  by  interweaving 
sprigs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  {iivdem  ireTroiKAfiE- 
voi''*).  By  the  same  process,  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  complexity  and  refinement,  whole  figures, 
and  even  historical  or  mythological  subjects,  were 
introduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction,"  and  of 
Minerva,  the  inventress  of  the  art,  herself."  The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gold 
thread."  Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a 
purple  blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a 
beautiful  hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold."  The  epi- 
tliet  dtV/iaf,  which  is  commonly  applied  by  the  po- 
ets to  these  figured  palls,  probably  denoted  that  they 
were  made  on  the  principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
carpet,  in  which  two  cloths  of  different  colours  are 
so  interlaced  as  to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  dis- 
plays a  pattern  of  any  kind,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artist. 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without  the 
intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
embroiderer  (Phrygio;  ttoikiXt^;,  TrXov/iapw;"),  and 
still  more  commonly  to  the  fuller  (nd.  Ftllo),  who 
received  them  both  when  they  were  new  from  the 


1.  (John,  XIX.,  23.)— 2.  (1  Kings,  li.,  30.)— 3.  (Plato,  Cliarm., 
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teArnh.,  p.  118,  ed.  Rciske. — Schol.  ad  luc.) 
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loom  and  when  they  were  sullied  througn  cse. 
Hence  it  was  a  recommendation  of  this  article  of 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  {UurnTov'^)  and  well 
wjished  {ev7r?ivvc(').  The  men  who  performed  the 
operation  are  called  oi  TzXwijg,  i.  «.,  the  washers,  in 
an  inscription  found  in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  An- 
other appellation  which  they  bore,  viz.,  oi  ari6u(, 
the  treaders,'  is  well  illustrated  by  the  woodcut 
representing  them  at  their  work  in  p.  453. 

Considering  pallium  and  palla,  ifidriov  and  <<>a.poc, 
as  generic  terms,  we  find  specific  terms  included 
under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions  which  de- 
pended on  the  materials  of  which  the  cloth  was 
made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  far  the 
most  common  material  was  wool.'  The  blanket 
made  of  it  {laneum  pallium^)  was  called  (from  the 
root  of  lana,  wool)  in  Latin  L.s:na,  in  Greek  x^<i!va : 
and  as  the  blanket  varied,  not  only  in  colour  and 
ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  closeness  of  tex- 
ture {Ipariuv  AfnoTrjTac:'),  and  in  size,  some  of 
these  differences  were  expressed  by  the  diminutives 
of  _:;;Aaiva,  such  as  x^-<^t^i-ov,  ;t^av/f,'  x^'-^v'^^^^^)^  X^^' 
viaKiov,'  and  ;i'/lai;io/(i(Sioj'.'°  In  hke  manner,  we 
find  the  sheet  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  e.  g.,  Ifidrcov  ?it,vovv,  ?.ivow  VEOirl.vTa 
(pupea,^^  pallium  lineum,"  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  specific  terms  linteum,  linteamen;  gindan,^^  clv- 
(SwK,'*  and  its  diminutive  awdoviov.^^  A  coarse 
linen  sheet  was  also  called  ij>uauv,''  and  a  fine  one 
oBovTi,  dim.  bdoviov."  These  specific  terms  are  no 
doubt  of  Eiryptian  origin,  having  been  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews,  tli3  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  articles  of  merchandise  to  which 
they  were  applied.  On  the  same  principle,  a  cotton 
sheet  is  called  paXla  carbasea,"  and  a  silk  shawl  is 
denominated  pallium  Sc-.-icmn,"  and  ddoviov  Siypi 
/cov." 

The  following  instances  of  the  application  of 
sheets  and  blankets  to  the  purposes  of  common  hfe, 
show  that  their  uses  were  still  more  various  among 
the  Greeks  am;  ilomans  than  with  us ;  and  al- 
though, in  some  of  these  cases,  the  application  may 
have  been  accidental,  it  serves  not  the  less  on  that 
account  to  demonstrate  the  form  and  properties  of 
the  thing  spoken  of,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
various  names  by  which  it  was  called : 

I.  They  were  used,  as  we  use  them,  to  spread 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  du- 
ring sleep  {IfiaTLOVj  IfiaTLGfW^'^  tpupog^^^  _;^;?-ariG,'' 
x'kavicKuni,"  pallium'^).  In  many  of  these  cases,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  blanket  which  was 
worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to  sleep  in  at 
night,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  practice  which 
to  the  present  day  prevails  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large  hykes  for 
both  purposes.     {Vid.  Lectos,  Lodix,  Tapes.) 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used  for 
carpets.  Clitus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when  he 
held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  IttI  ■aopipvpOv  i/jia- 


1.  (ApoIIon.  Rhod.,  ii.,  30.)  —  2.  (Horn.,  Od.,  viii..  425.)  — 3. 
(Schol.  in  ApoU.  Rhod.,  1.  c.)  — 4.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  III.,  i.,  93.— 
Xen.,  CEcon.,  vii.,  36.— Thcocr.,  1.  c.)  — 5.  (Cic,  De  N.  Deor., 
iii.,  35.)— 6.  (jElian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  3.)— 7.  (Herod.,  iii.,  139.— 
Athen.,  xii.,  p.  545,  a. ;  54S,  a. ;  553,  a.)- 8.  (Herod.,  i,  195, 
compared  with  Strabo,  xvi.,  1,  tf  20. — Pint.,  Symp.  Probl ,  vi.,  6.* 
— Dionys.,  Ant.  Rom.,  vii.,  9.) — 9.  {Aristoph.,  Acham.,  518.— 
^sch.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  142.— Alciphron,  i..  38.)— 10.  (Ansroph., 
Pax,  1002.)- II.  (Orpheus,  Do  Lapid.,  702.)— 12.  (Isid.  Hisp., 
Orig:.,  iix.,  25.)  —  13.  (Mart.,  Epi?.,  iv.,  12.)  —  14.  (Herod.,  ii., 
86.— Mark,  xiv.,  51,  52.)— 15.  (Palladii,  Vita  Scrap.)— 16.  (Pol- 
lux, VII.,  c.  16.)— 17.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  141  ;  xviii.,  695.  — Brnnck, 
Anal.,  iii.,  81.)— 18.  (Prudent.,  Psychom.,  186,  187.)— 19.  (Stat., 
Sylv.,  III.,  iv.,  89.)  — 20.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.,  p.  164, 
170,  173,  177,  ed.  Blancardi.)— 21.  (iEliao.,  V.  H.,  viii.,  7;  lii., 
1.— Deut.,  xiiv.,  13.— Theophr.,Char.,  23.)— 22.  (Soph.,Trach., 
916.— Compare  537.)— 23.  (Theocrit.,  xviii.,  19;  iiiv.,  25.— 
Horn,,  Od.,  liv.,  500-521  ;  xvii.,  86,  179  ;  xx.,  4,  95,  143.— Id  , 
Hymn,  in  Yen.,  159-184.) —24.  (Alciph.,  1.  o-)- ?5.  (Juv,  »i 
202.— Spart.,  Hadr  .  22.) 
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fiui/.'  This  was  an  affectation  of  Eastern  luxury. 
When  the  people  at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes 
upon  the  ground,"  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jesus  as  a  king.    {Vid.  Tapes.) 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors,'  and  used  as 
awnings  or  curtains.*  Tlius  Antigonus,  sitting  in 
his  tent,  heard  two  common  soldiers  reviling  him,  a 
blanket  or  sheet  {palla)  being  interposed  ;  he  shook 
it  a  little,  and  said,  "  Go  farther  off,  lest  the  king 
sliould  hear  you.'" 

IV.  At  the  bath  persons  wiped  and  rubbed  them- 
selves not  only  with  linen  sheets  {linteis),  but  with 
very  soft  blankets  {palliis  ex  mollissima  lana  factis^). 
The  coarse  linen  cloth  used  for  this  purpose  was 
called  sabcLnum  {autavov). 

V.  Agamemnon'  holds  in  his  hand  "  a  great  pur- 
ple (jiupo;"  to  serve  as  a  banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  linen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  {(puaauve;,'  livoKponov  (jidpo;'). 

VII.  When  Anthony's  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  {Ifidna  avrCiv  to 

VIII.  Thick  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
to  the  fuller  (l/iuTia  dyvuTrra"),  were  wrapped  round 
ice  and  snow  to  keep  them  from  melting.  (Vid. 
Nil.) 

IX.  A  fine  white  blanket  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  shroud  (^apof  ra^^iov,^'  l/iuriov^^). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to  ride 
upon  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing.  Cyrus 
had  200  horses  covered  with  striped  cloths.'*  When 
the  Persian  ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
the  levee  m  London,  his  horses  were  in  like  man- 
ner covered  f>a66uTol(  l/xanotc.^^  {Vid.  Tapes.) 
From  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  woollen 
horsecloths  in  Europe.'^ 

XL  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
.  blanket  (^upof").     (Vid.  Inoonabdla.) 

XII.  Lastly,  the  blanket  was  the  most  common 
article  of  the  Amictus.  (Vid.  Chlamys.)  Hence 
we  find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tunica,  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  "  coat  and  waistcoat,"  or  "  shoes  and 
stockings,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
as  those  which  follow  in  ancient  authors  :  tunica 
palliumque  ;^'  Ijiariov  Kal  x^tuv,  in  the  will  of  a  cer- 
tain philosopher  -j^^  to  Ifxarlov  Kal  tov xi-~^vlffKov ;  (ftu- 
po;  rids  x'tuv  ■,''  x^"^'"'^^  '"'  V^^  ;);n"OTa  ;"'  ;);A(ivtf  Kal 
XiTuvidKog.''  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  note 
also  exemplify  the  practice  of  naming  these  two  ar- 
ticles of  dress  together. ''^ 

But,  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
regarded  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress,  yet 
each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cases  in  which  the  tunic  was  retained  and  the 
blanket  laid  aside  are  explained  under  the  article 
NuDtrs.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 


I.  (Athen.,  xil,  p.  639,  c.)— S.  (St.  Matt.,  ixi.,  8.— St.  Mark, 
li.,  8.— St.  Luke,  xix.,  36.)— 3.  (Prudent,  adv.  Sym.,  ii.,  726.) 
-i.  (Allien.,  xii.,  p.  518,  o.)  — 5.  (Sen.,  De  Ira,  iii.,  22.)— 6. 
(Petron.,  Sat.,  28.)  — 7.  (Horn.,  II.,  viii.,  221.)— 8.  (Lycoph., 
T.,  20.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  Hec.,  1080.  — Horn.,  Od.,  v.,  258.)— 10. 
(Dion  Cass.,  i.,  34.1—11.  (Pint.,  Symp.  Probl.,  vi.,  6.)  — 12. 
(Horn.,  II.,  jcviii.,  353.— Id.,  Odys.,  ii.,  94,  100.)- 13.  (Xen.,  Cy- 
rop.,  Tii.,  3,  5  13.)— 14.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  1)  16.)— 15.  (Com 
pwe  St.  Mattkew,  xxi.,  7,— St.  Mark,  \i.,  7.— St.  Luke,  xix., 
35.)  — 16.  (Voget.,  Art.  Veterin.,  i.,  42;  ii.,  59.)  — 17.  (Horn., 
Hymn.  inApoll.,  121.)— 18.  (Cic.  in  VeiT.,  II.,  v.,  52.— Phut., 
Epid.,  v.,  ii.,  61.)— 19.  (Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  72.)— 20.  (Horn.,  H., 
Kiv.,  588.— Od.,  viii.,  425.)— 21.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  262.— Od.,  iv., 
50 ;  v.,  229  ;  viii.,  455 ;  i.,  365,  451  ;  xiv.,  132,  154,  320,  341  ; 
I".,  330  1  jvii.,  89.)— 22.  (Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen.,  lii.,  p.  545, 
o.)— 23.  (Aul.  GeU.,  vi.,  10.— Plaut.,  Trin.,  v.,  2,  30.— Athen., 
v.,  p.  198,  c,  d.,  f.— Theophr.,  Char.,  21.-St.  Matthew,  v., 
«l  —John.  Til.,  23-25  ; 


wearei  ol  it  had  occasion  to  run  ;  and  we  find  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entire- 
ly,' or  folded  it  up  as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds 
his  plaid,  and  threw  it  round  his  neck  or  over  hi.'i 
shoulder."  Telemachus,  in  like  manner,  puts  off 
his  purple  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  he  is  preparing  to  try  his  father's  bow.'  On 
the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  blanket  without  the 
under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of  man- 
ners, as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,*  Agesilaus,'  and 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.' 

The  blanket  was  no  doubt  often  folded  about  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Polynices  and  Par- 
thenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
against  Thebes,  and  copied  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 
the  annexed  woodcut.    The  names  of  the  several 


heroes  are  placed  beside  them  in  Etruscan  letters. 
This  precious  relic  was  found  at  Perugia.  Winck- 
elmann'  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  says  that  "it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  poeis." 
It  shows,  therefore,  how,  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity,  a  man  "swathed"  himself  in  his  blan- 
ket (airapyavuv  iavrov  Tolc  TpiBuvioif).  By  a  slifht 
adaptation,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 
both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient.  It  was 
fi.rst  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  ba 


I.  (Horn.,  II.,  li.,  183.— Od..  xiv.,  500.)— 2.  (Plant.,  Cant..,  IV., 
i-,'»     '  J'>  .'  3— Ter.,  Phorm.,  V.,  vi.,  4.)-3.  (Hom.,  Od.,  xii 
118.— Vii  Acts,  ni,,  58.)^.  (Xen,,  Mem.,  i.,  6  4  2  )— 5   (  Ei 
V.  H.,  vii.,  13.)-6.  (Diod.  Sic,  xi.,  26.) ~7.  (Dosu.  des  pierret 
Sravees  de  Stosch,  p  311-347,)- 8.  (Alhen.,  vi.,  p.  258.) 
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Iiind  the  back  and  under  the  rigM  arm,  leaving  it 
bare,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  engraved 
by  Dodwell.'  Another  very  common  method  was 
to  fasten  the  blanket  with  a  brooch  (yid.  Fibula) 
over  the  right  shoulder  (liji^inepovaadai,'),  leaving 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle  of 
it  either  under  the  left  arm,  so  as  to  leave  that  arm 
at  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to 
cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in  the 
last-mentioned  fashion  in  the  admired  statue  of  him 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.'  (See  woodcut.) 
The  attachment  of  the  blanket  by  means  of  the 
brooch  caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graceful  manner 
{demissa  ex  humeris*),  and  contributed  mainly  to  the 
production  of  those  dignified  and  elegant  forms 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient  sculptures. 
When  a  person  sat,  he  often  allowed  his  blanket  to 
fall  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  envelop  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fast- 
ened, like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  brooch, 
or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for  a  brooch.' 
The  Gauls  wore  in  summer  one  which  was  striped 
and  checkered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
plaid  which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  de- 
scendants ;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
simple  in  colour  and  pattern.'  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer  wear 
was  called  A^dof,  dim.  X-^Supcov,^  and  CTreipov,  dim. 
nTTEipiov,'  in  contradistinction  from  the  warm  blan- 
ket with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter 
{lana,'  x^"-^'""'^"  ax^aivoi^^).  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by  those  who 
could  afford  it.  Socrates  wore  the  same  blanket 
i)oth  in  summer  and  winter." 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (to  TzaiSmov,  -6  uvSpelov  i/^driov^').  Women 
wore  this  garment  as  well  as  men.  "  Phocion's 
wife,"  says  vElian,"  "wore  Phocion's  blanket:" 
but  Xanthippe,  as  related  by  the  same  author," 
would  not  wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates." 
When  the  means  were  not  wanting,  women  wore 
blankets,  which  were  in  general  smaller,  finer,  and 
of  more  splendid  and  beautiful  colours  than  those  of 
men  {^oifiiina  uvdpela"),  although  men  also  some- 
limes  displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by  adopting 
in  these  respects  the  female  costume.  Thus  Alci- 
biades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple  blanket, 
nliich  trailed  upon  the  ground ;"  for  a  train  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental 
dress  (i/^aTiuv  J/lffif"),  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  upper  garment  should  reach  the  knee,  but  not 
the  ground."  When  a  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  bridegroom  was  conspicuous  from  the  gay  col- 
our of  this  part  of  his  dress."'  The  works  of  an- 
cient art  show  that  weights  (glandes)  were  often 
attached  to  the  corners  of  the  pallium  to  keep  it  in 
,ts  proper  place  and  form. 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  blanket, 
K-hich,  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear,  was 


1.  (Tuur  thrr,ui;}i  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  243.)— 2.  (Horn.,  II.,  x., 
131-13(1.— Stat,  Theb.,  vii.,  658,  (559.— Apul.,  Flor.,  li.,  1.1—3. 
,Muii.  I'm-Clrment.,  trnn.  i.,  tav.  43.) — 4.  (Vir^:.,  A^n.,  iv.,  263.) 
-5.  (Tacit.,  Oinni.,  17.— Stiah.,  iv..  4,  3.)— 6.  (Diod.  Sic,  v., 
to.)— 7.  (Aiisti.ph.,Avts,  713,  717.)— ."l.  (Ilnra.,  Od.,ii.,  102  ;  vi., 
)79.— Xon.,  IIisl.  Or.,  iv.,  5,  «  4.)— 0.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  1.10.)— 10. 
(Moons,  s.  v.— Horn.,  II.,  xvi.,  224.— Od.,  xix.,  S29.-Plut.,  De 
Aud.,  11.  73.  cd.  Sicph.)— lU(Calliin.,  Hymn,  in  Dlnn.,  115.)— 
12.  (Xi-ii.,  Mem.,  1..  0,  I)  2.)  —  13.  (Plut.,  Do  Aud.,  init.)  —  14. 
(V.  II.,  vii.,  9.)  —15.  (vii.,  10.)  —  16.  (ViVi.  also  Horn.,  Od.,  v., 
229,  230  ;  x.,  542,  543.— Plant.,  Mom.,  IV.,  ii.,  36.— Herod.,  v., 
B7.1— 17.  (Aristoph.,  Ercles.,  26,  75,  333.)— 18.  (Plot.,  Alcili.,  p. 
350,  362,  cd.  Sleph.)— 19.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Bekkcr.— 
Ovul,  M<it.,  xi.,  166.— Quintil.,  xi.,  3.)— 20.  (JElian,  V.  H.,  li., 
10.  —  Theojilir.,  Char.,  4.)— 2'..  (Ariatoph.,  Plut.,  530,  714.— 
Schol.  in  loc.) 
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called  TpiSav  and  rpiSuviov'  ( palliastrum').  lar 
same  was  worn,  also,  by  poor  persons,'  by  the  Spar- 
tans,* and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hermits 
(<j>aidv  rpduvtov,^  sagum  rvslicum').  These  blan- 
keteers  {Tpi6uvo<ji6poi'')  often  went  without  a  tunic, 
and  they  sometimes  supplied  its  place  by  the  great- 
er size  of  their  pallium.  It  is  recorded  of  the  phi- 
Josopher  Antisthenes  that  "he  first  doubled  his 
blanket,"'  in  which  contrivance  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Cynics,'  and  especially  by  liogenes, 
who  also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who,  according  to 
some,  was  the  inventor  of  this  fashion."  The  large 
pallium,  thus  used,  was  called  drnTiotc  (dipl.ois"X 
and  also  Exomis,  because,  being  worn  without  the 
fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in  the  bas-rehef 
in  Dodwell's  Tour  already  referred  to ;"  and,  when 
a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it  approached 
still  more  near  to  the  appearance  of  the  single- 
sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  wearing  the 
pallium,  mentioned  above,  it  was,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, worn  over  the  head,  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  cover  the  face,  more  especially,  I.  In  concealing 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  emotion  of  the  mind ;" 
II.  In  case  of  rain  ;"  III.  In  offering  sacrifices,  and 
in  other  acts  of  religion."  Of  this  custom  Timan- 
thes  availed  himself  in  his  famous  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia."  It  is  obvious  how  conve- 
nient the  pallium  was  for  concealing  weapons  or 
poison.  The  use  of  this  garment  to  envelop  the 
whole  person  gave  origin  to  the  metaphorical  appli- 
cation of  the  verb  palliare,  meaning  to  hide  or  dis- 
semble.    (Fid.  Abolla.) 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  early  em- 
perors, the  Toga  was  worn  by  men  Instead  of  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  paLliatus  or  sagam 
instead  of  being  logatus  indicated  an  affectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners  (Graco  pallia 
amictus,^''  Gmci  palliali").  Cascina,  on  his  return 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the  Romans  (to- 
galas)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid  (vcrsicolmt 
sagulo)  and  trowsers.  {Vid.  Bracc^.)"  A  small 
square  cloth  (palliolum)  was,  however,  worn  by  the 
Romans  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  hat,  when  they 
were  sickly  or  infirm ;'"  and  some  of  them  even 
adopted  the  Greek  pallium  instead  of  the  Roman 
toga."" 

Among  the  Greeks  as  -among  ourselves,  the  man- 
ufacture of  sheets,  blankets,  and  other  kinds  of 
cloth  employed  different  classes  of  work-people. 
The  coarser  kinds  of  blankets  were  made  in  Mega- 
ris,  where  this  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  country, 
the  work  being  performed  by  slaves.^'  At  Athens 
there  was  a  general  cloth-market,  called  i/wTio-i- 
X(f  uyopd." 

PALMA.     I.  (Vid.  Pes.)     *II.  (Vid.  Ph(znii.) 

PALMIPES.     (lid.  Pes.) 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Varro"  and 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Pint.,  897.  — Athen.,  T.,  p.  211,  j.— Themist., 
Oral.,  I.,  p.  155,  ed.  Dindorf.)— 2.  (Apul.,  Florid.,  i.)— 3.  (Is»- 
us,  De  Die,  p.  94,  ed.  Rciske.  —  Polvjen.,  Strat.,  vii.,  35.) — 4. 
(Athen.,  xii.,  p.  535,  r.— .Elian,  V.'H.,  vii.,  13.)— 5.  (Synes., 
Epist.,  147.)— 6.  (Hieron.,  Vita  Hilar.)- 7.  (Palladii,  Hist.  Laus. 
in  Vita  Scrap.)- 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi.,  6,  13.)  — 9.  (Brunck, 
Anal.,  ii.,  22.— For.,  Epist.,  I.,  vii.,  25.)— 10.  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi., 
22,  77.)— 11.  (Isid.  Hisp.,  Orif.,iix  .24.)— IS.  (Plant.,  Mil.,  IV, 
iv.,  43.— jElian,  V.  H.,  ix.,  34.)  -13.  (Horn.,  II.,  ixiv.,  163.-0,1., 
viii.,  83-95.  — Xen.,  Cyr.,  v.,  1,  «  4-8.  — Eurip.,  Suppl.,  5S4.— 
Ion,  984.  — Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  10,  I,  34  ;  v.,  12,  «  8.  — Ovid,  Fast.,  ii., 
824.— 2d  Sam.,  xv.,  30  ;  iil.,  4.— Ezek.,xii.,6.)— 14.  (Aristoph., 
Nub.,  268.)- 15.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  382,  398  )— 16.  (Plin.,  II.  N., 
XXXV.,  10,  s.  36,  1)  6.— Val.  Max.,  viii.,  11,  0.— Qnintil.,  ii.,  13.- 
Cic,  Orat.,  22.)— 17.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  II.)— 18.  (Plaut.,  Cure., 
II.,  iii.,  9.— Cic.,  Phil.,  v.,  5  ;  xiv.,  I.— Sueton.,  Cass.,  48— VaL 
Max.,  ii.,  6,  10.)— 19.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  20.)— 20.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
2.— Quintil.,  xi.,  3.)— 21.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  IS.)— 22.  (Xen.,  Mem., 
II.,  vii.,  6.)— 23.  (PoUui.  Caom.,  Tii.,  18.)— 24.  (De  LiiE.  Lai., 
vii..  37  1 
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Fp&tus,'  originally  signified  any  military  decoration ; 
but  the  word  is  always  used  to  denote  the  cloak 
worn  by  a  Roman  general  commanding  an  arm3f) 
liis  principal  officers  and  personal  attendants,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sagum  {md.  Sagdm)  of  the 
common  soldiers,  and  the  toga,  or  garb  of  peace.  It 
was  the  practice  for  a  Roman  magistrate,  after  he 
liad  received  imperium  from  the  comitia  curiata,  and 
offered  up  his  vow  s  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of 
'he  city  arrayed  in  the  paludamentum  (exire  paluda- 
li(s'),  attended  by  his  lictors  in  similar  attire  [jialu- 
iatis  licloribtis') ;  nor  could  he  again  enter  the  gates 
antil  he  had  formally  divested  himself  of  this  em- 
blem of  military  power,  a  ceremony  considered  so 
solemn  and  so  indispensable  that  even  the  emperors 
observed  it.*  Hence  Cicero  declared  that  Verres 
nad  sinned  "  contra  auspicia,  contra  omnea  divinas  et 
hnmanas  religiones,"  because,  after  leavii>i{  the  city 
m  his  paludamentum  (cumpaludatus  exisi'.t}^  he  stole 
back  in  a  litter  to  tisit  his  mistress.' 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  f  uA,  reached 
down  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower,  Pfi  hung  loose- 
ly over  the  shoulders,  being  fastfoad  across  the 
chest  by  a  clasp.  A  foolish  coD'.r<v  ersy  has  arisen 
among  antiquaries  with  regard  te  tde  position  of  this 
clasp,  some  asserting  that  i*  lOSwCd  on  the  right 
shoulder,  others  on  lue  lefl,  )  oili  parties  appealing 
to  ancient  statues  and  sculp»-ii  ts  in  support  of  their 
several  opinions.  It  is  cvj/lent,  from  the  nature  of 
the  garment,  as  represented  in  the  three  following 
illustrations,  that  tu8  buckle  must  have  shifted 
from  place  to  places  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  wearer  ;  accwdmgly,  in  the  first  cut,  which 
contains  two  figares  from  Trajan's  column,  one 
repre.senting  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor  with 
a  tunic  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  observe  the 
clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  this  would  mani- 
festly be  its  usual  position  when  the  cloak  was  not 
used  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right  hand  and  arm 
would  be  free  and  unembarrassed  ;  but  in  the  sec- 
ond cut,  copied  from  the  Raccolta  Maffei,  represent- 
inff  also  a  Roman  emperor,  we  perceive  that  the 


dasp  is  on  the  left  shoulder ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
noble  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  mosaic  of 
Pompeii,  we  see  the  paludamentum  flying  back  in 
the  charge,  and  the  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure ;  but  this, 
if  true,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  chlamys  and 


1.  (a.T.)— 2.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  10.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ili.,  10  ,  ilv., 
39.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  89.— Compare  Sueton.,  Vitell.,  c.  11.) 
-S.  (In  Verr.,  II.,  v.,  13.) 
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the  paludamentum  were  essentially,  if  not  absolute- 
ly, the  same.  Nonius  Marcellus  considers  the  two 
terms  synonymous,  and  Tacitus'  tells  how  the 
splendid  naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  was 
viewed  by  Agrippina  dressed  chlamyde  aurata,  while 
Pliny"  and  I)ion  Cassius,'  in  narrating  the  same 
story,  use  respectively  the  expressions  paludamento 
aurotextili  and  ;i;^o/iv(Si  diaxpvc<j>. 


The  colour  of  the  paludamentum  was  commonly 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
membereci  that  Crassus,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Carrhae,  went  forth  in  a  dark-coioured 
mantle.* 

PALUS,  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy ;  hence  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  called  Palaria.^  Juvenal*  alludes  to 
it  when  he  says,  "  Quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ?"  and 
Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  oi  stipes,  "Aut 
nudi  stipitis  ictus  hches."^ 

PAMBOIO'TIA  (Xla/ifioiuris),  a  festive  panegyria 
of  Eill  the  Boeotians,  which  the  grammarians  com- 
pare with  the  Panathenaea  of  the  Atticans  and  the 
Panionia  of  the  lonians.  The  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worship  of  Athena 
Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coronea,  near  which  the  panegyris  was  held.* 
From  Polybius,"  it  appears,  that  during  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was  always  concluded. 
The  panegyris  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch."  It 
is  a  (iisputed  point  whether  the  Pambceotia  had  any 


1.  (Ann.,  lii.,  56.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  ixiiii.,  3.)— 3.  (li.,  33.)— 4 
(Val.  Max.,  i.,  6,  I)  11.— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  1.— Hir- 
tius,  De  Bello  Afric,  c.  57.)— 5.  (Veget.,  i.,  11.)— «.  (yi.,  247.) 
—7.  (vii.,  32,  i  8J— 8.  (Beclier,  Callus,  i.,  p.  278.)— 9.  (Stiabo, 
ii.,  p.  411.  — Paiu.,  II.,  34,  4  1.)— 10  (iv.,  3;  ii.,  34.)  — 11 
(Amat.  Nanat   p.  774,  F./ 
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thing  to  do  with  the  political  constitution  of  BcEotia, 
or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  towns  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  their  head.  The  question  is  discussed 
in  Sainte  Croix,  Des  gouvernements  fidirat.,  p.  211, 
&c. — Raoul  Rochette,  Sur  la  forme  et  Vadministr. 
de  Vital  fedhatif  des  Beotiens,  in  the  Mem.  de  I' Acad. 
des  lAscript.,  vol.  viii.  (1827),  p.  214,  &c.  —  "VVach- 
smuth,  Hell.  All.,  I.,  i.,  p.  128,  &c. 

PANATHEN^A  {UavaBrjvata),  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica 
in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,'  and  its 
original  name,  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Athenaea  ;  but  when  Theseus 
united  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this  festival, 
which  then  became  the  common  festival  of  all  At- 
ticans, was  called  Panathensea.''  According  to  this 
account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  the  festi- 
val was  derived  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  the 
original  name  Atheneea  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  subsequent  appel- 
lation Panathenaea  merely  signifies  the  festival  of 
Athena,  common  to,  or  celebrated  by,  all  the  Attic 
tribes  conjointly.  Panathensa  are  indeed  men- 
tioned as  having  been  celebrated  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus,'  but  these  wTiters  merely  transfer 
a  name  common  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The  Panathenaea,  which, 
as  far  as  the  character  implied  in  the  name  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  The- 
seus, were  celebrated  once  in  every  year.*  AU 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenasa, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  were  held  every  fifth  year  {KevTacrripic), 
while  the  latter  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year. 
Libanhis,'  by  mistake,  calls  the  lesser  Panathenaea 

rpLSTTJpt^. 

The  time  when  the  lesser  Panathenaea  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathenasa,  witliout  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
adjective  fitydAa)  were  celebrated,  is  described  by 
Proclus,'  in  a  vague  manner,  as  following  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Bendidia  ;  from  which  Meursius  in- 
fers that  the  Panathenaea  were  held  on  the  day 
after  the  Bendidia,  that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Tharge- 
lion.  Petitus,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes'  that  the  Panathenaea  must  have  fall- 
en in  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  and  Corsini'  has 
farther  proved,  from  the  same  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  the  festival  must  have  commenced  be- 
fore the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton"  has  revived 
the  opinion  of  Meursius." 

The  great  Panathenaea  were,  according  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.'" 
Proclus"  states  that  the  great  Panathenaea  were  held 
on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Panathenaea  only  lasted  for  one  day;  but  Proclus,  in 
mentioning  this  particular  day,  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  festival  on  which 
the  great  procession  took  place,'* and  which  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  festival  lasted  for  several 


1.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Tlavad'yvaia. — Marm.  Par.,  Ep.,  10.) — 2. 
(PauB.,  viii.,  2,  4  1.— Plut.,  Thes.,  24.— Apollod.,  iii.,  14,  4  6.— 
Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  ii.,  13.  —  Suid.,  a.  v.  TlavaQt'ivaia.) — 3. 
(ApoUod.,  lii.,  15,  «  7.— Diod.,  iv.,  60.)— 4.  (IlarpiH-r.,  Suid.,  s. 
V.)— 5.  (Argum.  ad  Demoslh.,  Mid.,  p.  510.)— 6.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim., 
p.  26,  *c.)— 7.  (Log.  Alt.,  p.  16.)— 8.  (c.  Timocr.,  p.  708.)— 9. 
(Fast.  Att.,  ii.,  357,  i'C.)— 10.  (Fast.  IWlcn.,  ii.,  p.  332,  &c.)— 
11.  (Compan'  H.  A.  Mlillcr,  Piunithi-nBica,  c.  3.)— 12.  (Biirfch, 
Staals.,  ii.,  p.  165,  ic.)  — 13.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim.,  p.  li.)— 14.  (Tliu- 
tyd..  vi.,  50.) 
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days.'  We  have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, with  Bockh,  that  the  great  Panathensa  took 
place  on  the  same  days  of  the  month  of  Hecatom- 
baeon on  which  the  lesser  Panathenaea  were  held, 
and  that  the  latter  were  not  held  at  all  in  those 
years  in  which  the  former  were  celebrated.  Now 
if,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenasa 
commenced  on  the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
greater  festival  fell  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  believing  that  the 
lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater  Panathenaea,  lasted  for 
twelve  days,  that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  28th  of 
Hecatombaeon.  This  time  is  not  too  long,  if  we 
consider  that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Pan- 
athenaea the  longest  of  all  festivals,"  and  if  we  bea; 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  games  and  ceremonies 
that  took  place  during  the  season.  When  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  greater  and  lesser  Panathenaea 
was  introduced  is  not  certain,  but  the  former  are 
not  mentioned  before  01.  66,  3,'  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  thsy  were  instituted  a  short 
time  before  01.  66,  perhaps  by  Pisistratus,  for  about 
his  time  certain  innovations  were  made  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Panathenaea,  as  is  mentioned  below. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  festivals 
only  was,  that  the  greater  one  was  more  solemn, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  peplus  of  Athena  waa 
carried  to  her  temple  in  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession, which  was  not  held  at  the  lesser  Panathe 
naea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
Panathenaea  were :  rich  sacrifices  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  reci 
ted  the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets,  philos- 
ophers disputed,  cockfights  were  exhibited,  and  the 
people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other  amusements 
and  entertainments.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  these  solemnities  and  games  took 
place  at  the  Panathenaea  from  the  earliest  times. 
Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races  and 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  legends  belonging  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Theseus.*  The 
prize  in  these  contests  was  a  vase  filled  with  oil 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  olive-tree  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.'  A  great  many  of  such  vases,  called 
Panathenaic  vases  (d//0op£if  TlavadT^aiKoi^),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  Southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  various  con- 
tests and  games  in  which  these  vases  vrere  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  themselves 
have  been  accurately  described  from  these  vases  by 
Ambrosch,'  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they 
took  place  has  been  defined  by  Midler.' 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  only  read  by  rhapso- 
dists at  the  great  Panathenaea;'  and  this  custom 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  or  of  his  son 
Hipparchus,  after  these  poems  had  been  collected. 
Afterward  the  works  of  other  epic  poets  were  also 
recited  on  this  occasion.'"  Songs  in  praise  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  standing  customs  at  the  Panathenaea.  Musical 
contests  in  singing,  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  not  introduced  at  the  Panathenaea  until 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  they  were  held  in  the  Ode- 
um." The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Phrynis,  in  01.  81,  1."    The  prize  for 


1.  (Sohol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hec,  464.  —  Aristid.,  Panath.,  p.  147.) 
-2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  385.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  56  ;  i., 
20.- Herod.,  v.,  56.)— 4.  (ApoUod.  and  Diod.,  11.  cc  — Plut., 
Tlics.,  24.)— 5.  (Piud.,  Nem.,  x.,  35,  &o.— Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed. 
Col.,  698.)— 6.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  199.)— 7,  (Aimal.  del.  Instit.,  1833, 
p.  64-89.)— 8.  (1.  c,  p.  60,  &c.)— 9.  (Lycurgr.,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  161.) 
—10.  (Plat.,  Hipparch.,  p.  228,  B.— .filian,  V.  H.,  viii.,  S.)— 11. 
(Plut.,  Pericl.,  13.)  — 12.  (Schol.  ad  Atistoph.,  Nub.,  »71.— 
Marm.  Par.,  Ep.,  64.) 
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tiie  victors  in  the  musical  contests  was,  as  in  the 
gymnastic  contests,  a  vase:,  but  with  an  additional 
chaplet  of  olive-branches.'  Cyclic  choruses  and 
other  kinds  of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the 
Panathensea,"  and  the  pyrrhic  dance  in  armour  is 
expressly  mentioned."  Of  the  discussions  of  phi- 
losophers and  orators  at  the  Panathensea  we  still 
possess  two  specimens,  the  J.6yo^  TlavadTivcziKog  of 
Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristides.  Herodotus  is  said 
to  have  recited  his  history  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Panathensea.  The  management  of  the  games  and 
contests  was  intrusted  to  persons  called  adXoBirai, 
whose  number  was  ten,  one  being  taken  from  every 
tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from  one  great  Panathe- 
naic  festival  to  the  other.*  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, on  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,'  that 
dramatic  representations  also  took  place  at  the  Pan- 
athenaea,  but  this  mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted 
by  Biickh.' 

The  lampadephoria,  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana- 
thensea,  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth,'  with  that  of  the  Bendidia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation  it 
stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  even- 
ing. It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  lampadephoria  only  took  place  at  the  great  Pan- 
athenaea,  but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble  testimony 
of  Libanius,'  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Pan- 
athenaea  in  general,  without  the  epithet  fieyaka, 
which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  common 
to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.' 
The  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was 
probably  the  lampas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Hermes.'" 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. Another  instance,  in  this  respect,  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  solem- 
nities— for  the  lampadephoria  and  some  of  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemni- 
ties in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded 
one  another  at  the  festival.  In  fact,  we  see  in 
these  sculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  players  rep- 
resented as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on 
horseback,  though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse 
racing  probably  preceded  the  musical  contests. 
But  we  may  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  other  great 
festivals,  that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sac- 
rifices. The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea  were  very 
munificent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
every  colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her 
greatness,  every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to 
this  sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each.''  The  meat 
of  the  victims  appears  to  have  been  distributed 
among  the  people ;  but,  before  the  feasting  com- 
menced, the  public  herald  prayed  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Marathon  the  Platasans  were  included  in  this 
prayer." 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenaea 


1.  (Suid.,  s.  V.  XiavaQfivaia.)  —  2.  (Lys.,  De  Muner.  Accept., 
p.  161.) -3.  (Aiistoph.,  Nub.,  988,  with  the  schol.)^.  (Pollra, 
Onom.,  viii.,  8,  6.)— 5.  (iii..  56.  —  Compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  Tirpa- 
Aoj-fa.l— 6.  (Gnuc.  Trag.  Princip.,  p.  207.1—7.  (Hell.  Alt.,  ii.,  2, 
p.  246.)— 8.  (Argum.  ad  Demosth.,  Mid.,  p.  510.)— 9.  (s.  t.  Ktpa- 
uaitil.)  — 10.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript.,  i.,  n.  243,  250.1  —  11. 
(Schrl.  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  385.)— 12.  (Herod.,  vi..  111.) 


was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer,'  that  this  procession  also 
took  place  at  the  lesser  Panathenasa,  is  opposed  to 
all  ancient  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the 
scholiasts  on  Plato^  and  on  Aristophanes,"  and ' 
these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusion 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
cession is  represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  de- 
scription and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work 
of  art,  and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would 
lead  us  too  far.*  The  chief  object  of  this  proces- 
sion was  to  carry  the  peplus  of  the  goddess  to  her 
temple.  This  peplus  was  a  crocus-coloured  gar- 
ment for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens  called 
ipjaartvai.^  (Compare  Aerhephoria.)  In  it  were 
woven  Enceladus  and  the  giants,  as  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  goddess.'  Proclus'  says  that  the 
figures  on  the  peplus  represented  the  Olympic  gods 
conquering  the  giants,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  sub- 
ject represented  On  a  peplus  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  over- 
whelmed Demetrius  and  Antigonus  with  their  flat- 
teries, they  also  decreed  that  their  images,  along 
with  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  woven  into  the 
peplus."  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple 
by  men,  but  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship;' 
and  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopagus,"  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  subterraneous  machines.  What  these  ma- 
chines may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscuri- 
ty. The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Ceramicus, 
near  a  monument  called  Leocorium,"  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along  the  Pelas- 
gic  wall  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  to  the 
Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Aged  men  carried  olive- 
branches,  and  were  called  '^aX^oipopoi ;'"  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earli&  times,  in  armour ;"  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  xavijijiSpoi.'-*  Re- 
specting the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  proces- 
sion, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see  Ht- 

DBIAPHOEIi. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Panathe- 
nasa,  and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests."  Prisoners,  also, 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the  great 
Panathenaea." 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  Tanaihcnaa,  liber  singularis, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1619 ;  0.  Hoffmann,  Panatheiiaikos, 
Cassel,  1835,  8vo ;  H.  A.  Miiller,  Panathenaica, 
Bonn,  1837,  8vo ;  C.  0.  Miiller's  Dissertation,  Quo 
anni  tempore  Panathencea  minora  celebrata,  sint,  which 


1.  (Symbol.,  ii.,  p.  810.)— 2.  (Republ.,  init.)— 3.  (Equit.,  566.) 
4.  {Vid.  Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii. — Leake,  Topogr.  of 
Athens,  p.  215,  &c.— C.  O.  IVIuller,  Handbuch  der  ArchSol  der 
Kunst,  Ij  118.— H.  A.  Miiller,  Panath.,  p.  98,  &c.)— 5.  (Hesvch., 
s.  V.) — 6,  (Eurip.,  Hec,  466. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,' 566. 
Suid.,  s.  V.  IlfTrXos. — Virg.,  Cir.,  29,  &c. — Compare  Plat.,  Eu- 
thyd.,  p.  6.)— 7.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Demetr.,  10.)  — 9. 
(Schol.  Horn.,  11.,  v.,  734.— Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  5,  p.  550.— 
Compare  Bockh,  Grsec.  Trag.  Princ,  p.  193,  &c.  —  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.,  Pac.,4ie.)— 10.  (Paus.,  i.,  29,  ^  1.)— II.  (Thucyd.,  i., 
20.)- 12.  (Etym.  Ma^.  and  Hesych.,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Thucyd.,  vi., 
56.)— -14.  (Harpocr.,  s.  t.  Knwi^iipos.- Compare  Thucyd.,  1.  o.) 
— 15.  (Demosth.,  De  Corona,  p.  265. —  Compare  Meui-sius,  Paa- 
ath.,  p.  43.)  — 16.  (TJlpian  ad  Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  740  -  . 
Compare  Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  394.) 
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u  repiinted  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.,  ii.,  p. 
237-335.) 

PANCRATIAST^.     (Vid.  Pancratibm.) 

PANCRAT'IUM  (way/cparioi/)  is  derived  from 
irav  and  KpaTog,  and  accordingly  signifies  an  ath- 
letic game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  fighter 
were  called  into  action.  The  pancratium  was  one 
of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece ;  it  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  (irvyftij  and  TrdXTj), 
and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or  hard 
exercises  {ayavia/iara  papia  or  papvrepa),  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and  for 
ihis  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  probably 
not  without  modifications,  to  render  it  easier  for  the 
boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health.' 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and  ir- 
regular fight,  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
even  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and,  as  it 
was  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until  01. 
33,'  we  may  presume  that  the  game,  though  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  rude  state,  was  not 
Drought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  short 
time  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  an  inventor  of  the  pancratium,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  a  rude  mode  of  fighting, 
which  is  customary  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and  which  was  kept  up  at  Sparta  in  its  original 
state.  But  the  Greeks  regarded  Theseus  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  pancratium,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
was  said  to  have  used  this  mode  of  fighting  against 
the  Minotaurus.'  Other  legends  represented  Hera- 
cles as  having  been  victor  in  the  pancratium,*  and 
later  vn-iters  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the  pancra- 
tium ;'  but  these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancra- 
tium was  once  introduced  at  Olyrapia,  it  soon  found 
its  way  also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  also 
find  it  practised  in  Italy.  In  01.  145  the  pancratium 
for  boys  was  introduced  afthe  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phaedi- 
mus,  a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.'  This  innova- 
tion had  been  adopted  before  in  others  of  the  na- 
tional games,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (01.  108)  we 
find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games.'  At  the 
Isthmian  games  tLe  pancratium  for  boys  is  not  men- 
tioned till  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;'  but  this  may  be 
merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may  have  been 
practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus'  says  that  the  pancratium  of  men 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic  contests  ;  and 
the  combatants  must  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
spectators  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  exciting  spec- 
tacles, as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling  ap- 
peared here  united.'"  The  combJtants  in  the  pan- 
cratium did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
the  tfiavT£(^  fiaXaaurepot  {vid.  Cestus),  so  that  the 
hands  remained  free,  and  wounds  were  not  easily 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiastae 
{vayKpanaarai)  or  naftiiaxoi..^^  They  fought  naked, 
and  had  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 
sand,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

1.  (Morcurialis,  Do  Arte  Gymnnst.,  t.,  7.)— 2.  (Faus,,  v.,  8,  I) 
3.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  Nora.,  v.,  89.)— 4.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  I)  1.— 
Hygin.,  Fab.,  273.)  — 5.  (Lucan,  Pharsal.,  iv.,  613,  &c.)—6. 
(Faus.,  v.,  8,  in  fin.)— 7.  (Paus.,i.,  7,  «  3.)-^.  (Coraini,  Dis- 
»crl.  Agon.,  p.  101.)— 9  (Imag.,  ii.,  6.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  Rliet.,  i., 
».— Flat.,  Symp.,  ii.,  p.  638,  C.)— 11.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  lii.,  SO,  S.) 
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one  another.'  In  cases  where  the  contests  of  the 
pancratiasts  were  not  regulated  by  strict  rules,  it 
might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen,  that  the  fight- 
ers made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails  ;'  but  such  ir 
regularities  probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the 
great  public  games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest,  the 
first  object  which  each  of  them  attempted  to  ac- 
complish was  to  gain  a  favourable  position,  each 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that  the  sup 
might  shine  in  his  face,  or  that  other  inccnvenien- 
ces  might  prevent  his  fighting  with  success.  This 
struggle  (uyuv  jrepi  -rij;  araaeu^)  was  only  the  in- 
troduction to  the  real  contest,  though,  in  certain  ca- 
ses, this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  farther  resistance.  Sostratus  ot 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  triCiCs.* 
When  the  real  contest  began,  each  of  the  fighters 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wrestling,  according- 
ly as  he  thought  he  should  be  more  successful  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  victory  was  not  de- 
cided until  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  or  lifl^ed  up 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  contest  either  from  pain  or  fatigue.' 
It  usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestUng  which  then  commenced 
was  called  avaK\ivova.?i,Ti,  and  continued  till  one  of 
the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi- 
chion  or  Arrachion,  of  Phigalia  in  01.  54.'  A  lively 
description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
PhUostratus.'  Sometimes  one  of  the  fighters  fefl 
down  on  his  back,  on  purpose  that  he  might  thus 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  his  antagonist  more  easily, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called  vTmaa/io^.  The 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  to  put  one 
foot  behind  his,  and  then  to  push  him  backward,  or 
to  seize  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  manner  that, 
the  upper  part  being  the  heavier,  the  person  lost  hia 
balance  and  thus  fell.  Hence  the  expressions  /ie- 
aov  XafiGdvstv,  {ieffokaSetv,  fiECOv  alpeiVj  rd  fxiaa  ix^iv, 
fiLd  firjpCiv  arrdv,  &c.'    The  annexed  woodcut  rep- 


resents two  pairs  of  pancratiastae  ;  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  is  an  example  of  the  avoK^ivoiraXri,  and 
that  on  the  left  of  the  fieaoXaSeiv.  They  are  taken 
from  Krause's  Gymnasttk  und  Agomslik  d.  HelUn., 
Taf,  xxi.,  b.,  fig.  35,  b.  31  b.,  where  they  are  cop- 
ied respectively  from  Grivaud,  Rec.  d.  Mon.  Ant., 
vol.  i.,  pi.  20,  21,  and  Krause,  Signorum.  vet.  icona, 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.'  After 
this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  extremely  popu- 


1.  (Philosl.,  1.  c— Aristoph.,  Pax,  848.)— 2.  (Fhilost ,  1.  c— 
Lucian,  Demonax,  c.  49.— Plut.,  Lac.  Apoph.,  p.  234,  D.,  ed 
Franc.)- 3.  (.Ssoh.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  83,  ed.  Steph.)— 4.  (Paul., 
vi.,  4,  «  1.)— 5.  (Faber,  Agonist.,  i.,  8.)— 6.  (Pans.,  viii.,  40,  i)  1, 
&c.— Eusob.,  Chron.,  p.  150,  Scalig.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Scal^  ad 
Euseb.,  Chron.,  p.  48.)— 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ui.,  13.) 
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lar,  anil  Justinian  (Novell.,  cv.,  c.  1,  provided  vrdy- 
tapirov  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  mistake  for  itayapd- 
Tiov)  made  it  one  of  the  seven  solemnities  (TrpdoiJoi) 
which  the  consuls  had  to  provide  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people. 

Several  of  the  Greeli  pantfratiastae  have  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar,  name- 
ly, Timodemus  of  Athens,'  Melissus  and  Strepsi- 
ades  of  Tliebes,"  Aristoclides,  Cleander,  and  Phy- 
lacides  of  ^gina,=  and  a  boy,  Pytheas  of  jEgina.* 
But,  besides  these,  the  names  of  a  great  many  oth- 
er victors  in  the  pancratium  are  known.' 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiastae  vpas 
the  same  as  that  of  other  athlete."     (Vid.  Ath- 

PANDECT^  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  year  A.D.  530,  Justinian,  by  a  constitution 
addressed  to  Tribonian,  empowered  him  to  name  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  code  out  of 
thfc  writings  of  those  jurists  who  had  enjoyed  the 
jus  respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  em- 
peror, "  antiquoricvi  prudenlium  quibus  aucforitcUeTn 
cons^ribendarum  interpretandarumque  legum  sacratis- 
simi  principes  prabuerunt."  The  compilation,  how- 
ever, comprises  extracts  from  some  writers  of  the 
republican  period.'  Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  was  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions,  and 
to  make  «uch  other  changes  as  should  produce,  out 
of  the  m-iss  of  ancient  juristical  writings,  a  useful 
and  comi'lete  body  of  law  (jus  antiquum).  The 
compilation  was  to  be  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
and  the  books  were  to  be  subdivided  into  titles  (til- 
uli)  The  work  was  to  be  named  Digesta,  a  Latin 
term  indii  ating  an  arrangement  of  materials,  or 
Pandectaa,  a  Greek  word  expressive  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  work.  It  was  also  declared 
that  no  commentaries  should  be  written  on  this  com- 
pilation, but  permission  was  given  to  make  paratit- 
la  or  references  to  parallel  passages,  with  a  short 
statement  of  their  contents.'  It  was  also  declared 
that  abbreviations  (sigla)  should  not  be  used  in 
forming  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  was 
completed  in  three  years  (17  Gal.  Jan.,  533),  as  ap- 
pears by  a  constitution,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  confirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  au- 
thority.' 

Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  employed  on  the  work,  among 
whom  were  the  professors  Dorotheus  and  Anatolus, 
who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited  from  the  law- 
school  of  Berytus,  and  Theophilus  and  Cratinus,  who 
resided  at  Constantinople.  The  compilers  made 
use  of  about  two  thousand  different  treatises,  which 
contained  above  3,000,000  lines  (versus,  arixot),  but 
the  amount  retained  in  the  compilation  was  only 
150,000  lines.  Tribonian  procured  this  large  col- 
lection of  treatises,  many  of  which  had  entirely  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  a  list  of  them  was  prefixed  to  the 
work,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Justinian.'" 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
Still  it  is  probably  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Gon- 
stitutioi  Tanta,  die." 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  titles,  of  which  there  are 

1.  (Nem.,  ii.)— 2.  (Isth.,  iii.  and  vi.)  —  3.  (Nem.,  iii.— Isth., 
iv.,  v.,  and  vi.) — 4.  (Nem.,  v.) — 5.  {Compare  Fellows,  Discover- 
ies in  Lycia,  p.  313,  London,  1841.)— 6.  (Compare  H.  Mercuria- 
ls, De  Arte  Gymnast. — J.  H.  Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  und  Agon- 
istik  der  Hellenen,  vol.  i.,  p.  634-556.)  —  7.  (Const.  Deo  Auc- 
tore.)— 8.  (Const.  Deo  Auctore,  s.  12.)— 9.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c., 
and  AaoKv.)— 10.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c.,  s.  16.)— U.  (Puchia, 
Bemerkuogpn  Ciber  den  Index  Florentinus,  Rhein.,  Mns.,  iii.) 


said  to  be  422.  Under  each  title  are  placed  the  ex 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer's  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123. 
No  name  corresponding  to  liber  or  titulus  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  tituli  which  are  formed  by 
the  extracts  from  the  several  writers,  but  Justinian- 
has  called  them  "  leges,"  and,  though  not  "  laws"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  were,  in  fact, 
"  law ;"  and  in  the  same  sense  the  emperor  calls 
the  jurists  "  legislatores."'  The  fifty  books  difier 
materially,  both  in  bulk,  number  of  titles,  and  num- 
ber of  extracts.  The  glossatores  and  their  follow- 
ers, in  referring  to  the  Digest,  sometimes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  II,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  fl', 
which  according  to  some  writers  represents  D,  and 
according  to  others  represents  n. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  fifty  hooka 
into  seven  larger  masses,  called  partes,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  seven  main  divisions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  then  established.  Thus 
the  first  pars  comprises  four  books,  the  second  pars 
comprises  seven  books,  and  so  on.^ 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  JElius  Gallus,  from 
whom  one  fragment  is  taken ;  but  omitting  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  is  represented  by  Alfenus, 
distinguishing  ^lius  Gallus  from  Julius  AquUa,  Ve- 
nuleius  from  Claudius  Saturninus ;  assuming  that 
there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and  omitting  Sabinus, 
whose  name  is  erroneously  inserted  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index. * 

The  following  is  the  list  of  jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hpmmelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. The  dates  of  the  jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmern.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed  to 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  estimated  in  the  pages  of 
Hommelius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contribution  is 
under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia.  This  list  in 
eludes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from  many  of  the 
writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from  Ulpian, 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  Paulus, 
Papinian,  Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Sc£e 
vola,  and  Gaius  are  the  largest. 

DATE. 

Sextus  Caecilius,  Afrieanus  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini .  24 

Alfenus  Varus,  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
vius, Sulpici- 
us Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero  .      9 

Furius Anthianns    .  Unknown    ...     (a) 

Julius Aquila       .  .  perhaps    about 

the   time   of 
Sep.  Severus     (a; 
Aurelius    ....  Arcadius  Charisius,  Constan- 

tine  the  Great     2i 
Callistratus  .  Caracalla       .  .    17^ 
Juventius  .  .  .     Celstis         .  Domitian     and 

Hadrian  .  .  23 
Florentinus  .  Alex.  Severus  .  4 
Gaius  .  .      .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini  72 


1.  (Const.  Tanta,  <fec.,  s.  7.)— 2.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c.,  s.  16.) 
— 3.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c.,  s.  2,  "  Igitur  prima  quidem  pars,"  &c  ) 
— 4    (Zimmem,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts,  p.  224.1 
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DATE. 

C.  wElius   ....  Gallus    ...  a  contemporary 

of  Cicero   .  .     (a) 
Claudius   ....  Hermogenianus,  Constantine 

the  Great  .  .      9^ 
Priscus Javolenus  .  .  Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian  ....    33^^ 
Salvius JuUanus    .  .  a  pupil  of  Javo- 
lenus  ....    90 
M.  Antistius   .  .  Lahco  ....  Augustus   ...    12 

.lEmilius Macer  ....  Alex.  Severus  .    10 

Lucius  Volusius,  Macianus  .  .  Antoninus  Pius     8 
Lucius  Ulpius    .  Marcellus  .     The  Antonini  .    32i- 

.iElius  .' Marcianus    .  Caracalla    and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us       38 

Junius    Mauricianus  Antoninus  Pius      H 

Rutilius Maximus  .  .  Unknown      .  .     (a) 

Arrius Menander  .  .  Caracalla   ...      3 

Herennius    .  .  .  Modestinus  .  a  pupil  of  D.  Ul- 

pianus    .  .  .    41^ 

Quintus Mucins     Sesevola,    Pontifex 

Max.,  consul 
B.C.  95   .  1 

Priscus  ...      .  Neratius    .  .  Trajan 10 

Lucius  .^milius,  Papinianus  .  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  104 

Justus Papirius    .  .  M.  Aurelius  .  .      2^ 

Julius Paulus   .  .  .  Alex.  Severus .  297 

Pomponius   .  Antoninus  Pius    80 

Licinius  ]  .  .  .  .  Proculus    .  .  Otho  1 6 

Licinius .  .  .  .  Rufinus  .  .  .  Caracalla  ...  H 
Massurius  .  .  .  Sabinus  .  .  .  Tiberius  ....  li 
Claudius  .  .  .  Saturninus  The  Antonini  .  1 
Qu.  Cervidius  .  Sccemla  .  .  .  The  Antonini  .  78J 
Paternus  ....  Tarrentenus  Commodus  .  .  (a) 
Clemens    .  .     .  Terentius  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini    .  .      3i 
Q  Sep.  Florens    TertuUianus,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .      li 
Claudius    ....  Tryphoninus,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .    22 
Salvius  Aburnus  Valens    .  .  .  Hadrian  &  An- 
toninus Pius  .    3 
Venuleius  .  .  The  Antonini  .    10 
Domitius  ....  Ulpianus  .  .  S.  Severus  and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   eio 

C.  ^lius,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  must  not  be  con- 
rounded  with  C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Servius  Sulpicius,  from  whom  there  is  no 
extract  in  the  Digest.  It  follows,  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  that 
the  extracts  from  the  jurists  are  not  always  given 
in  their  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
short  passages  were  interpolated  or  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car- 
ried farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  jurists  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  some  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  has  evidently  been  made  according 
to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the  list 
of  tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  28th 
book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  of  a  he- 
res,  &c.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  &c. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
universal  succession  by  testament ;  the  SOth,  31st, 
and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary  be- 
quests. There  is  a  method  of  arrangement,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no  claims  to 
being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the 
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matter  of  law.  And,  indeed,  the  tompileis  were 
evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by  the  emperor's 
instructions,  which  required  them  to  arrange  {dige- 
rere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and  the  Edictum  Per- 
petuum.  * 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  \i  hether  the 
compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any,  and  if 
any,  by  what  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  titles.  This 
subject  is  examined  in  a  very  learned  essay  by 
Bluhme,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente  in 
den  Pandektentiteln.'"  The  investigation  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  works 
of  the  jurists,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  given 
at  the  head  of  each  extract :  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  the  first  seven  ex- 
tracts are  headed  as  follows  :  "  Ulpianus  Libro  sex- 
agesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum ;"  "Idem  Libro  primo 
Fideicommissorum  ;"  "  Idem  Libro  quarto  ad  Sabi- 
num;"  "  Idem  Libro  quinto  ad  Sabinum ;"  "Paulus 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum  ;"  "  Julianus  Libro  trige- 
simo  tertio  Digestorum ;"  "  Paulus  Libro  secundo  ad 
Sabinum."  These  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole,  and  will  explain  the  following  remarks  from 
Bluhme,  whose  conclusions  are  these :  "  The  com- 
pilers separated  all  the  writings  from  which  extracts 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  three  committees.  Each  committee 
read  through  in  order  the  books  that  had  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  which  were  closely  related 
as  to  their  contents  were  extracted  at  the  same 
time.  The  books  were  compared  with  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  and  what  was  selected  for  the  new  com- 
pilation was  placed  under  a  title  taken  either  from 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  from 
the  work  itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came 
under  the  same  title  was  compared ;  repetitions 
were  erased ;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of ;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
tracts seemed  to  require  it.  When  the  three  com- 
mittees had  finished  their  labours,  the  present  Di- 
gest was  formed  out  of  the  three  collections  of  ex- 
tracts. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which  con- 
tained the  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  longest 
extracts.  With  these  they  compared  the  smaller 
collections,  striking  out,  as  they  had  done  before, 
repetitions  and  contradictions,  making  the  necessa- 
ry additions,  and  giving  more  exact  definitions  and 
general  principles.  What  remained  over  of  the 
smaller  collections  without  having  had  an  appro- 
priate place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first 
collection,  and  its  place  in  the  series  after  the  first 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number 
of  extracts. 

"  The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  subject- 
ed to  any  farther  revision." 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  although  the  constitutions 
Deo  Auctore,  Jmperatoriam,  Tanta,  and  Cordi  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the  Di- 
gest and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  vpritings  of  the  ju- 
rists were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accorflingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhme's  labo- 
rious essay.  He  observes,  that  if  a  person  will  ex- 
amine the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborum  Sig- 
nificatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris,'  he  will  find  a 
regular  order  observable  in  the  titles  of  the  juristi- 
cal works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.   Gen- 


1.  (Zeiuchrift,  iv.)— 2.  (50,  tit.  16,  W.) 


PANUECT/E. 

erally,  the  series  of  tiie  books  quoted  shows  that 
the  original  order  of  the  works  from  which  the  ex- 
tracts were  to  be  made  has  not  been  altered  ;  and 
the  several  works  generilly  follow  in  both  these  li- 
lies in  the  same  ordei.  A  similar  remark  applies 
lo  the  title  De  Verborura  Obligationibus,'  though 
ihere  is  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the 
relative  order  of  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres- 
ently to  be  mentioned.  "  In  the  remaining  titles  of 
Ihe  Digest,"  adds  Blulime,  "  at  first  sight  it  appears 
as  if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
i)f  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
a  certain  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere- 
ly indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
which  the  extracts  have  been  made.  But,  on  a  clo- 
ser comparison,  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
■iistinguishable,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the  cer- 
tain conclusion  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer- 
red to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
nus  (ad  Sabinum),  on  the  Edict  (ad  Edictum),  and 
Papinian's  writings,  are  at  the  head  of  these  three 
classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian,  Papin- 
ian,  and  the  Edict.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made  always 
follow  in  regular  order."  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
table  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in  his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 
CoDEi  and  Institutiones,  will  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  objects  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  jurists, 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
in  itself,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  code, 
and  the  first  complete  code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  law,  but  consists  of  dogmatic  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  insuffi- 
cient rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in  the 
Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  the  earliest  codes,  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ooght  properly  to 
be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Justinian's  de- 
sign. The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  third 
work,  independent  of  both  :  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the  novel- 
la are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
tions, and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Justinian's  reign,  which  would  have  com- 
prised the  novellffi  that  had  a  permanent  applica- 
tion.'" 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  hbraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  hst  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
libraries  of  this  country,  which  are  principally  in  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  Zeitschrift.'  But  the  MSS.  of  the  Di- 
gest generally  contain  only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are 
not  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  MS.  called 
the  Florentine  is  complete,  and  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  It  had  been  kept  at  Amalfi 
time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisans  by 
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Lotharius  the  Second,  after  the  capture  of  Amalfi 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  them 
for  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Norman.  The  Pi- 
sans kept  it  till  their  city  was-  taken  by  the  Floren- 
tines under  Gino  Caponi,  A.D.  1406,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  to  Florence,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1553,  folio,  with  the  title  "Digesto- 
rum  seu  Pandectarum  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Flor 
entinis  Pandectis  repraesentati ;  Florentias  In  Ofl^ci 
nal,aurentii  TarrentiniDucalisTypographi  MDLIII 
Cum  Sunrnii  Pontif  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II.  Gallo- 
rum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI.  Angliae  regis,  Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Duels  Florent.  II.  Privilegio."  'The  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distinguished 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Plantinus,  affirms 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made.  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  Corpus  Juris. 

PANDIA  (™i^(5ia),  an .  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicum  M.'),  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  ol 
the  moon  (this  is  also  "VVachsmuth's  opinion,  ii.,  2, 
p.  140) ;  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  oth- 
ers, again,  from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the 
Pandia  would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  as  the  Panathensa  to  Athens  ;  and  others 
from  Aiof,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welcker' 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  A,ttic  tribes,  analogous  to 
the  Panathensea,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed- 
eracy, of  which  this  festival  was,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point,  became  dissolved,  the  old  festival  re- 
mained, though  its  character  was  changed.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.' 
Taylor,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con- 
founds it  with  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychi- 
on,  while  the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Ela 
phebolion.* 

PANDOCEI'ON  {xavdoKtlov).  {Vid.  Caupona.) 
PANE'GYRIS  {itavfiyvpi^)  signifies  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways :  1.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  particular  town  and  its  vicinity 
(yid.  Ephbsia)  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  (vid.  Delia, 
Pamboiotia,  Panionia)  ;  and,  3.  For  great  national 
meetings,  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Although,  in  all  panegyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus- 
sions and  resolutions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, were  not  excluded,  though  they  were,  per- 
haps, more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  regards 
their  religious  character,  the  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  were  performed,  sacrifi- 
ces offered,  processions  held,  &c.  The  amuse- 
ments comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  entertain- 
ments. Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  made  by 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre- 


1.  (Dig.  45,  tit.  1.)— 2.  (Savigny,  Geschichte  def  Rom.  RechlB 
in  Mittelalter,  i.,  p.  14.)— 3.  (vol.  v.) 


1.  (s.  V.  Ylavhia.)  —  2.  (Msch..,  Trilog.,  p.  303.)  —  3.  (c.  Mid 
p.   517.)  — 4.  (Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.,  s.  v.  Uivha  -■ 
Bookh,  Abhandl.  der  Berlin.Akademie,  1818,  p.  65,  &c  ) 
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Bumed  that  such  a  meeting  was  never  held  without 
a  fair,  at  which  all  sorts  of  things  were  exhibited 
lor  sale.'  In  later  times,  when  the  love  of  gain  had 
become  stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  fairs  ap- 
pear to  have  become  a  more  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  a  panegyris  than  before  ;  hence  the  Olympic 
games  are  called  mercalus  Olympiacus,  or  ludi  et 
mercatus  Olympiorum.'  Festive  orations  were  also 
frequently  addressed  to  a  panegyris,  whence  they 
are  called  ?u6}'oi.  navriyvpiKoi.  The  Panegyricus  of 
Isocrates,  though  it  was  never  delivered,  is  an  ima- 
ginary discourse  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praise  of  a  person  was  called  panegyricus, 
as  that  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt., 
I,  1,  p.  104,  &c.— Bockh  ad  Find.,  01.,  vii.,  p.  175, 
(Sec. — Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.,  ^  10. 

PANELLE'NIA  (ivaveX^via),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, with  the  well  meant  but  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks.^ 

*PAN'ICUM,  Panic.     (Vii.  Meline.) 

PANIO'NIA  (Traviavia),  the  great  national  pane- 
gyris of  the  lonians  on  Mount  Mycale,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his  sanctuary, 
called  the  Panionium.'  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  national  meeting  was  the  common  worship 
of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered on  the  occasion.'  As  a  chief-priest  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a 
young  man  of  Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of 
the  lonians  on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the 
bull  which  they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god 
if  it  roared  at  the  moment  it  was  killed.^  But  reli- 
gious worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  assembled  at  the  Panionium ;  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, especially  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  the  lonians  discussed  at  their 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.'  But  the  political 
union  among  the  lonians  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
have  been  very  loose,  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  internal  organization,  for 
the  Lydians  conquered  one  Ionian  town  after  an- 
other, without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
spirit  of  a  political  confederacy  ;  and  we  also  find 
that  single  cities  concluded  separate  treaties  for 
themselves,  and  abandoned  their  confederates  to 
their  fate.' 

Diodorus'  says  that  in  later  times  the  lonians 
used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic  panegyris  as  still 
held  in  his  own  time,  does  not  only  not  mention  any 
such  change,  but  appears  to  imply  that  the  pane- 
gyris was  at  all  times  held  on  the  same  spot,  viz., 
on  Mount  Mycale.  Diodorus,  therefore,  seems  to 
consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris  {vid.  Ephesia)  as 
having  been  instituted  instead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyreis  existed  simultaneously,  and  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  two  distinct  divini- 
ties, as  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages 
of  Strabo,  viii.,  7,  p.  220 ;  xiv.,  i.,  p.  174.'° 

PANOPLIA  (jravoirUa),  a  panoply  or  suit  of  ar- 
mour." The  articles  of  which  it  consisted,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  enumerated 


1.  (Paus.,  I.,  32,  4  9.— Strabo,  x.,  5,  p.  388.— Dio  Chrysost. 
Or.it.,  xivii.,  p.  528. )— 2.  (Justin.,  xiii.,  5.— Veil.  Patorc, i.,  8.)— 
3.  (Philcstr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  1,  5.— DOckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  p.  769  ; 
li.,  p.  580.)— 4.  (Ilorod.,  i.,  148.— Strab.,  viii.,  7,  p.  220,  ed. 
Tauchn.— Paus.,  vii.,  24,  If  4.)— 5.  (Diodor.,  xv.,  49.)— B.  (Stra- 
bo, 1.  O— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  141,  170.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  169.)— 9.  (xv., 
49.)  — 10.  (Compare  Tittmann's  Gricch.  Stnatsv.,  p.  668,  &c.  — 
Tliirlwall's  Gr.  Hist.,  il.,  p.  102.)-11.  (Horod.,  i,,  60.— .Slian, 
V  H.,  iiii.,  37.— Athen.,  v.,  p.  208,  d.) 
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under  Arua.  Josephus,  in  a  passage  where  he 
mentions  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  Roman 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (viz.,  vizod^fiara, 
■&vpeoi,  Sifos,  Kpuvog,  i?(jpaf '),  applies  to  them  col- 
lectively the  term  TravonXia.'  According  to  Plu- 
tarch,"  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  panoply  was  a  tal- 
ent, i.  e.,  about  70  lbs. ;  but  he  states  that  the  suit 
worn  by  one  soldier  of  uncommon  strength,  viz., 
Alcimus,  the  Epirote,  weighed  two  talents,  or  about 
a  hundred  weight.  In  estimating  the  military  force 
of  any  country,  the  number  of  panoplies  which  it 
had  in  readiness  was  a  most  important  item.  Po- 
lybius  mentions'  that  the  citizens  of  Sinope,  expect- 
ing  to  be  attacked  by  Mithradates,  obtained,  among  ' 
other  preparations,  a  thousand  suits  of  armour  (ttoj'- 
oTT/liaf  ■  ;[iAj'af ).  When  one  man  slew  another  in  / 
battle,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  the  panoply  of  the  / 
fallen.' 

*PANTHE'RA.  (Yid.  Pardalis.) 
PANTOiMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  actors 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly  resembled 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modern  dancers  in  the 
ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage,  but  mere- 
ly acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes. 
All  movements,  however,  vrere  rhythmical,  like 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term  for 
them  is  saltatio,  saltare;  the  whole  art  was  called 
musica  muta') ;  and  to  represent  Niobe  or  Leda 
was  expressed  by  saltare  Nioben  and  saltare  Ledam. 
Mimic  dances  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all  na- 
tions, and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and  Italy ; 
in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  Republic 
the  name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the 
art  itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period ;  for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Etruria  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
pantomimic  dancers  (vid.  Histrio,  p.  484),  whence 
we  find  that  under  the  Empire  ttie  names  histrio 
and  pantomimus  were  used  as  synonymou «.  The 
pantomimic  art,  however,  was  not  carrici  to  any 
degree  of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Augustus; 
whence  some  writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Au- 
gustus himself,  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourish- 
ed in  his  reign.'  The  greatest  pantomimes  of  this 
time  were  Bathyllus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of 
Maecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas.°  The  great 
popularity  which  the  pantomimes  acquiied  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  through  these  distinguish- 
ed actors,  was  the  cause  of  their  spreading,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberi- 
us found  it  necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  great 
partiality  for  them :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the 
equites  were  not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
them  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  per- 
formances in  any  other  place  than  the  pubhc  thea- 
tres, for  wealthy  Romans  frequently  engaged  male 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  their  guests  at 
their  repasts.'  But  Caligula  was  so  fond  of  pan- 
tomimes, that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mnester,  be- 
came his  favourite,  and,  through  his  influence,  the 
whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recovered  their 
ascendency.'"  Nero  not  only  patronised  them,  but 
acted  himself  as  pantomime,"  and  from  this  time 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  at 
Rome  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 


1.  (Bell.  Jud.,  Ti.,  1,  «  8.)-2.  (Vid.  Polyb.,  vi.,  21.)— 3.  (De- 
metrius, p.  1646,  ed.  Steph.)— 4.  (iv.,  66.)— 5.  (Plot.,  Alcib.,  p. 
355,  ed.  Staph.)- 6.  (Cassiod.,  Var.,  i.,  20.)— 7.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  Op- 
Xiims  iratrd^.(/os.)-8.  (Juv.,  vi.,  63.--Suet.,  Octav.,  45.-Ma- 
crob..  Sat.,  i..,  7.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  70.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Annal.,  i.,7,.) 
—10  (Suet.,  Calij.,  36,  55,  57.— Tacit.,  Annal.,  iiv.,  21.)— 11. 
I  (Suet.,  Nero,  16,  26.) 
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As  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  must  first 
state  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms  and 
hands,  whence  the  expressions  manus  loquacissima, 
iigiti  clxmosi,  x^V^C  Trafupuvoi.,  &c.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients  agree  that 
the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feelings,  pas- 
sions, &c.,  more  beautifully,  correctly,  and  intelli- 
gibly than  it  would  be  possible  to  do  by  speaking 
or  writing.  They  were,  however,  assisted  in  their 
acting  by  the  circumstance  that  they  only  repre- 

■s«nted  mythological  characters,  which  were  known 
to  every  spectator.'  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventional  gestures  and  movements  which  every- 

■(.•lody  understood..  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  though  the  costume,  of  course,  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were 
represented.  See  the  manner  in  which  Plancus  is 
described  by  Velleius'  to  have  danced  the  character 
of  Glaucus.  '  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was 
never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  stage, 
and  he  represented  all  the  characters  of  the  story, 
both  male  and  female,  in  succession.^  This  re- 
mained the  custom  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  our  sera,  when  the  several  parts  of  a 
story  began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes 
dancing  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire,  never  appeared  as  pantomimes 
on  the  stage,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
such  at  the  private  parties  of  the  great.  During 
the  latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan- 
tomimes in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  threw 
aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and  appeared  naked  be- 
fore the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
represent  the  pantomimic  exhibitions  as  the  school 
of  every  vice  and  licentiousness.* 

Mythological  love-stories  were  from  the  first  the 
liivourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes,'  and  the  evil 
effects  of  such  sensual  representations  upon  women 
are  described  in  strong  colours  by  Juvenal.'  Every 
representation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
the  purpose.  This  text  was  called  the  canticum,'' 
and  was  mostly  written  )n  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  them  may  have  represented  scenes  from, 
or  the  whole  subjects  of,  Greek  dramas ;  but  when 
Arnobius'  states  that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic 
representations,  he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that 
a  pantomimus  sometimes  represented  the  same 
story  contained  in  such  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  sentiment  expressed 
in  it.  The  texts  of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were 
sung  by  a  chorus  standing  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  expressed 
by  this  chorus  were  represented  by  the  pantomimus 
in  his  dance  and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indi- 
cated by  the  scabellum,  a  peculiar  kind  of  sole,  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one 
of  the  chorus  wore.  The  whole  performance  was 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most 
cases  by  the  flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances 
were  called  fSaXliaiioi,  whence,  perhaps,  the  modern 
words  ball  and  ballet.^ 


l.(Juv.,  vi.,  63;  v.,  12I.-Horat.,  Epist.,  ii.,  2,  125.— Suet., 
Nero,  54.— VeU.  Paterc,  ii.,  83.)— 2.  (li.,  83.)— 3.  (Lucian,  De 
Saltat.,  c.  67.— Jacobs  ad  Anthol.,  li.,  1,  p.  308.)^.  (Tertull., 
De  Spec.,  p.  269,  ed.  Vms.—Vid.  Senec,  Quicst.  Nat.,  vii.,  32. 
— Plin.,  Epist.,  v.,  24.  —  Animian.  MarceU.,  xiv.,  6. — Procop., 
Anecd.,  9.)_5,  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.,  753.)— 6.  (vi.,  63,  &c.)— 7. 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,7.— Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  24.)— 8.  (adv.  Gent.,  4.— 
Compare  Anthol.,  i.,  p.  249.)  —9.  (Compare  Lessing,  Abhand- 
iMj  von  den  Pantomimen  der  Alten. — Grysar,  in  Ersch  und  Gru- 
ber's  Encycl.,  s.  v.  Pantomimisclie  Kunst  des  Alterthums.  — 
Welclter,  Die  Griechischen  Tragodieii,  p.  1317,  &o,,  1409,  &C., 
1443,  1477,  &c.) 
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♦PAPA'VER  (jifiKuv),  the  Poppy.  "  With  ttie 
aid  of  Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  Sprengel,"  observes 
Adams,  "  I  would  arrange  the  poppies  of  the  an- 
cients as  follows  :  1st.  The  f/fiepog,  or  domesticated, 
is  the  Papmer  Rhaas,  or  common  red  Poppy.  2d.  ■ 
The  f>oidc  is  the  Papavcr  dubium,  or  long,  smooth- 
headed  Poppy.  3d.  The  Kcparlrig  is  the  Glaucium 
luterum.  Scop.  4th.  The  a^paSri^  is  the  Gratiola 
officinalis,  called  in  English  Hedge-hyssop."  As 
regards  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
Opium,  consult  the  articles  Nepenthes  and  Phabma- 
CEUTICA,  p.  656,  765.' 

PA'PIA  POPP^A  LEX.  {Vid.  Jvlije  Leges, 
p.  556.) 

*PAPIL'IO  (^vxv),  the  Butterfly.  "The  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Butterfly  is  distinctly  described  by 
Aristotle.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Psyche  is  de 
rived  from  it."^ 

PAPI'RIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 

PAPY'RUS,  I.     {Vid.  Liber.) 

*1I.  The  Cyperus  Papyrus,  L.  The  Papyrus  is 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous  ;  its 
stem  is  triangular,  gradually  tapering  as  it  shoots 
up  gracefully  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
where  it  is  very  slender,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fibrous  tuft  of  fine  filaments,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  bearing  small  seedy  flowerets  ; 
the  whole  of  the  umbel  forming  a  beautiful  flowing 
plume.  Paper  was  made  from  the  inner  rind  of 
the  stem.  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  best,  and  each  cut  diminish- 
ed in  value  in  proportion  as  it  was  di.stant  from  that 
part  of  the  stem.     {Vid.  Libee.)^ 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  {apnaafio^,  upT.d^siv, 
dpTta  7  TTEpcTTo.  Trai^etv),  the  game  at  odd  and  even, 
was  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  number 
of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  opponent  liod 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even." 

PARA'BASIS.     {Vid.  Com(edia.) 

PARABOLON  or  PARABOLION  {-apdSoAov, 
7rapa66/i.tov),  a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party 
on  an  appeal  (e^eoic)  from  an  inferior  to  a  supijrlor 
tribunal ;  as,  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  Sriiiorai,  or 
from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  juiy  or 
heliastic  court.  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  oth 
er  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.' 

PARACH'YTES  {Trapaxirrn).  {Vid.  Lodtrok, 
p.  599.) 

PARADI'SUS  {vapadtiao^)  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  country  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally 
stocked  with  animals  for  the  chase,  were  full  of 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  enclosed  with  walls.'  These  paradises  were 
frequently  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus,  on  one  oc- 
casion, reviewed  the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at 
Celosnse,'  and  on  another  occasion  the  Greeks  wore 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  there  was  a  great  army  in 
a  neighbouring  paradise.' 

Pollux*  says  that  TrapaSeiao^  was  a  Persian  woid, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
it  from  the  Persians.  The  word,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persians.     Gese- 


1.  (Theoph.,  H.  P.,  i.,  9.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  11,  ifco.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  65, 
&c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17  —  Ad 
ams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Library  of  Enter.  Knowledge,  vol.  xxi., 
p.  131.)  —4.  (Pollui,  Onom.,  ix.,  101.  —Plato,  Lys.,  p.  207.  — 
Hor.,  Sat.,  H.,  iii.,  248.—  Snet.,  Octar.,  71.  —  Nux  Eleg  ,  79.  — 
Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  233.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii..  62,  63.— 
Meier,  Att.,  Proc,  767,  772. )— 6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  4,  «  10.— 
Cyi-.,  i.,  3,  414 ;  4,  «  5.—  HcUen.,  iv.,  1 ,  «  33.  —  CEc,  iy.,  13.— 
Diod.  Sic.  xvi.,  41.— Curt.,  viii.,  1,  i  11,  12.  — Coll.,  ii.,  20.)— 
7.  (Xen.,  Anab,,  i,,  2,  I)  9.)— 8.  (Id.,  li.,  4,  »  16.)— 9.  (ix  ,  13.) 
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nius'  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as 

the  Sanscrit  m^i^i   (paradesa),  but  this  word  does 

not  mean  a  land  elevated  and  cultivated,  as  Gesenius 
and    others   say,    but   merely   a  foreign   country, 

whence  is  derived  m^HiHl   iP'i'''lesini),  aforeign- 

er.'  The  word  occurs  in  Hebrew  (D'^'\2 ,  paredh^ 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon,^  and  is  also  found 
in  Arabic  (^«)ji>ji,  firdaus)  and  Armenian  {jiar- 

des^). 

PARAGAUDA  {vapayCiSri;),  the  border  of  a  tunic 
{vid.  LiMBus),  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn  by 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among  the 
rich  presents  given  by  Furius  Placidus,  A.D.  343, 
when  he  was  made  consul.*  Under  the  later  em- 
perors the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  ex- 
cept in  their  own  gyneecea.'  The  term  paragauda, 
which  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  seems  also  to 
have  been  converted  into  an  adjective,  and  thus  to 
have  become  the  denomination  of  the  tunic  which 
was  decorated  with  such  borders.' 

PARAGRAPHE  (■Kapaypa^fi).  This  word  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  may,  without  much  impropriety,  be  called 
a  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  defendant 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintiff's  action  :  "  ex- 
ceptio  rci  adversus  actorem,  actionemve,  querentis  aut 
de  foro  hand  competente,  aut  de  tempore,  modove  pro- 
cedendi  illegilimo."''  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  translation  of  Isasus,  compares  it  with  a 
demurrer ;  but  this  is  not  so  correct,  because  a  de- 
murrer is  an  objection  arising  out  of  an  adversary's 
own  statement  of  his  case,  whereas  the  7rapa-ypa(j>^ 
was  an  objection  depending  on  facts  stated  by 
the  defendant  himself,  and  therefore  rather  resem- 
bles a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
appears  from  the  TrapaypatpiKol  "koyot  of  Demosthe- 
nes, in  which  we  find  the  defendant  introducing  new 
allegations  into  the  cause,  and  supporting  them  by 
proof  Thus,  in  the  speech  against  Nausimachus 
and  Xenopithes,  the  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  having  obtained  a  release 
from  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
plaintiffs  to  bring  an  action  for  the  same  cause. 
But  the  first  mention  of  this  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  their  plea.  In  the  speech  against  Ze- 
nothemis,  the  defendant  objects  that  the  s/mopiK^ 
61x7)  does  not  lie,  because  there  was  no  written  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Athens  ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  from 
the  declaration  itself  (hv  tu  kjKT^y/iari).  As  parties 
could  not  be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  ob- 
jection to  the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above 
case,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to 
bring  forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that,  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  irapaypaij)^  :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiff's  charge 
was  true.  It  seems  that  a  7Tapaypa(p^  might  be  put 
in,  not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law,  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before  the 
wrong  magistrate  (iiyejiav  StKaarripiov).     In  the  last 

1.  (Lexicon  Ilebr.,  p.  838,  Lips.,  1833.)— 2.  (Eccles.,  ii.,  5.— 
Cant.,  iv.,  13.) — 3.  (Schrocdor,  Dissert.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Armcn. 
priBmiss.,  p  56.) — 4.  (Fl.  Vopiac,  Aurel.,  p.  2146,  ed.  Salmas.) 
-5.  (Cod.  )1,  tit.  8,  s.  1,2.)— 6.  (Lydus,  De  Ma^.,  i.,  17  ;  ii.,4, 
IJ  1—7.  (Iteisko,  Index  Gr.  in  Orat.) 
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case  the  Trapaypafri  would  answer  to  our  plea  to  thi 
jurisdiction} 

The  ■Kapaypa(^fi,  like  every  other  answer  {avrv 
ypa^)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff'j 
charge,  was  given  in  writing,  as  the  word  itself 
implies."  If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  plain, 
tiff's  allegations,  or  (as  we  might  say)  pleaded  tht 
general  issue,  he  was  said  evBvSmlav  or  rijv  eidetat 
elaiivai,  or  aTzoXoyeladat  ttjv  evdvdiKtav  ei(7t6v.  In 
this  case  a  court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause.  If,  however,  he  put  in  a  Trapaypap^,  h« 
maintained  that  the  cause  was  not  elaayuyi/io( 
(rrapeypa^aro  jiri  eiaayayi/iov  elvai  rr/v  diKjjv),  and  in 
that  case  a  court  was  to  be  held  to  try  the  prelim- 
inary question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought 
into  court  or  not.  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  de- 
fendant was  considered  the  actor,  and  hence  is  said 
by  Demosthenes'  narriyopelv  tov  6i.6kovtoq.  He  be- 
gan, and  had  to  maintain  the  ground  of  objection 
which  he  relied  upon.*  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole 
cause  was  at  an  end  ;  unless  the  objection  was  only 
to  the  form  of  the  action,  or  some  other  such  tech- 
nicality, in  which  case  it  might  be  recommenced 
in  the  proper  manner.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff 
succeeded,  the  jury  merely  decided  dcayuyifiov 
elvai  Tr/v  SIk^v,  and  then  the  original  action,  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  suspended,  was  pro- 
ceeded with,'  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the  -nap 
aypaipTf  were  liable  to  the  kiraSMa  on  failure  to  ob 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  7Tapaypa<fi^  nas 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  dicasts.  Jlpot^doeLg,  v-KuifiociaL,  irapaypa^al, 
ra  SK  Tciv  vofiuv,  excuses,  delays,  pleas,  legal  'objec- 
tions, are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as  being  the 
manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat  justice.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  extant  iTapaypa(fnKOL  T^oyoi,  that  the 
defendant,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  (ho 
dicasts  against  himself,  not  only  supports  the  ground 
of  the  napaypafij,  but  discusses  the  general  merits 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  plaintiff's  complaint ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  materially 
influenced  by  such  discussion,  however  in  strictness 
irrelevant.'  The  same  observation  apphes  to  the 
dia/naprvpta.     (Vid.  Heees,  Greek.)' 

■There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
napaypa^il  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, when  a  law  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  av  rif  iina^riTai  ■napa  toIq  opKOVC,  if- 
elvac  Tu  (pevyovTc  -napaypdrpacdai,  Tovg  (5e  dpxovra^ 
■Kepi  rovTov  TzpCirov  eiffayeiv,  "Xsyeiv  6i  Trporepov  tov 
TrapaypaTpafiEvov,  6tt6t€po^  J'  av  ijTTijdy,  tt/v  e^cj6c- 
Xiav  b^sOi.etv.  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to 
have  been,  to  enable  any  person  against  whom  an 
information  or  prosecution  might  be  brought,  or 
action  commenced,  for  any  matter  arising  out  of 
the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  general  amnesty,  by  specially  pleading  the  same, 
and  so  bringing  his  defence  in  a  more  solemn  man- 
ner before  the  court.  The  same  privilege  was  af- 
terward extended  to  other  grounds  of  defence 
(See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Isocrates  against 
Callimachus.)  Before  this  time  all  special  objec 
tions  to  the  adversary's  course  of  proceeding  seem 
to  have  been  called  dvnypat^ai,  and  sometimes 
i^uftoaiai,  because  an  oath  was  taken  by  the  party 
who  tendered  them.' 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Panta^n.,  976. — Suidas,  s,  v.  nnpaypa^^  and 
cMeJiiti'o.)— 2.  (Demosth.,c.Pllorm.,  912.)— 3.  (c.  Phorm.,  908.) 
— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph..  1103.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Zenoth.,  888. 
— Lys.,  De  Publ.  Pec,  148,  cd.  Steph.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mjd., 
541  ;c.  Lacr.,  924  ;  c.  Steph.,  111".— Pro  Phorm.,  944.— Argum 
Or.  c.  Zenoth.)— 7.  (Isius,  De  Philoct.  hwr.,  60.— De  ApoU. 

hmr.,  63,  ed.  Steph Demosth.,  c.Leoch.,  1097.)— 8,  (Lysias,  c. 

Panel.,  166,  ed.  Steph.— -Vnstoph.,  Eccles.,  1026.— Schol.  adloc 
—Suidas,  s.  v.  'EJoifioa/a.- Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  644-650  ) 
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PARAGATABOLE  (■KapanaTaSo^),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insufficient 
grounds.  Such  was  the  deposite  made  in  certain  in- 
heritance cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  property  sought  to  be  recovered.  (Vid.  Heres, 
Greek.)  So,  also,  in  the  proceeding  termed  hem- 
ustiuua,  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against  the  pub- 
'ic  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment  out  of 
(lis  debtor's  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner if  successful,  otherwise  it  went  to  the  state.' 
The  money  was  deposited  either  at  the  avaKpiaii  or 
on  the  commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word 
Trapa/carafioA^  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depos- 
ite and  the  money  deposited ;  and,  being  a  word 
of  more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposites,  as  the  npvraveta  and  tto- 

PARACATATHE'CE  {■KapaKaTaBfinri)  generally 
signifies  a  deposits  of  something  valuable  with  a 
friend  or  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
care  of  for  me,  or  if  I  deposite  money  with  a 
banker,  such  delivery  or  bailment,  or  the  goods 
bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited,  may  be 
called  TrapaKarad^KT/ ;'  and  the  word  is  often  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  commit- 
ted by  one  person  to  another.*  As  every  bailee  is 
bound  to  restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited, 
either  on  demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  or 
on  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
received,  the  Athenians  gave  a  napaiMTadfiiiri^  SUri 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  aTzscTipjiaE  tt/v  TrapaKHTaffTJKTjv.^ 
An  example  of  such  an  action  against  a  banker  is 
the  ToaTrefiTiKof  Xoyof  of  Isocrates.  A  pledge  giv- 
en to  a  creditor  could  not  be  recovered  except  on 
payment  of  the  money  owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  sell- 
ing the  article,  and  satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the 
proceeds,  he  would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  restore 
the  surplus  (if  any)  to  the  pledgor.  It  follows,  from 
the  nature  of  the  jrapan.  SUri,  that  it  was  ari/iriTo^, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  additional  penalty 
of  un/iia  might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who 
fradulently  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  de- 
posite. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon- 
ey, and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  property 
in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val- 
uable deposites  in  the  principal  tempJes,  such  as 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and 
others.*  It  may  be  observed  that  ridsadai,  napaxa- 
Tari6ea0at,  in  the  middle  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposite  for  his  own  benefit,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression MaBai  xapiv,  to  confer  an  obligation,  which 
gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon  the 
obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  Ko/ii(eadai  is  to  recover  your  property 
or  right.' 

HAPAKATAeH'KHS  AIKH.  {Vid.  Paeacata- 
thece.) 

nAPANOI'AS  rPA$H'.  This  proceeding  may  be 
compared  to  our  commission  of  lunacy,  or  writ  de 
lunatico  inquirendo.  It  was  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
might  be  instituted  by  a  son  or  other  near  relative 
against  one  who,  by  reason  of  madness  or  mental 
.mbecility,  had  become  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs.    If  the  complaint  was  well-grounded. 


1.  (Suidas,  s.  V. 'EvfTTio-jtrjIt/ia.) — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  32. 
—Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  604,  616-621.)— 3.  (Herod.,  vi.,  86.— De- 
mosth..  Pro  Phorm.,  946.)  —  4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  840.  — 
Msdi.,  c.  Timarch.,  26,  ed.  Sleph.— De  Fals.  Leg.,  47.)— 5. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  154.)— 6.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  512-.515.)— 
J   (Isocrat.,  c.  Euthyn.,  400,  ed.  Steph.) 


the  court  decreed  that  the  next  heir  should  take 
possession  of  the  lunatic's  property,  and  probably, 
also,  made  some  provision  for  his  being  put  in  con- 
finement, or  under  proper  care  and  guardianship.' 
It  is  related  of  Sophocles,  that,  having  continued  to 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reason 
thereof  neglected  his  family  affairs,  he  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy ; 
that  he  then  read  to  the  judges  his  (Edipus  Colo- 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  tliem 
if  a  man  out  of  his  mind  could  write  such  a  poem 
as  that  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  him.'  The 
story  is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  life  of  Sophocles,  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as 
taking  place  between  lophon  and  his  father,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the 
(ppaTope;.  In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor- 
rect, as  we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  ippaTope;  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol- 
lux^ expressly  says  that  the  irapavolai  ypa^f/  came 
before  the  archon,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as  iiys- 
fiuv  SLuaaTTiplcm*  It  is  highly  probable  that  thei'e 
was  some  foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sopho- 
cles. He  might,  perhaps,  have  given  offence  to  his 
sons  by  that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have 
crept  upon  him  in  his  old  age  ;  and  lophon,  being  a 
poet,  and  lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted 
by  his  father,  might  possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bring  this  charge  against  him.'  The 
play  of  CEdipus  Goloneus  appears  to  exhibit  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  writer.  (See  more  espe- 
cially v.  337,  441.) 

UAPANO'MQN  PPA^H'.  An  indictment  for  pro- 
pounding an  illegal,  or,  rather,  unconstitutional 
measure  or  law.  We  have  seen  (vid.  Nomothetes) 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  assembly  to  pass  a  new  law 
or  amend  an  old  one.  In  order  to  cheek  rash  and 
hasty  legislation,  the  mover  of  any  law  or  decree, 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was 
still  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  his  enactment 
was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest.'  Any 
person  might  institute  against  him  the  ypiKpri  irapa- 
vofiav  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  become 
void,  but  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was 
tried ;  for  it  was  a  Ti/iTjTo^  ayotv.  A  person  thrice 
so  convicted  lost  the.  right  of  proposing  laws  in 
future.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  belonged  to 
the  thesmothetae.'  The  prosecutor  was  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  that 
taken  to  obtain  delay  in  courts  of  justice  (iira/ioaia), 
because  it  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  which  otherwise  might 
have  come  into  force  immediately.*  Examples  of 
such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  .^Eschines  against 
Gtesiphon.  They  both  comment  on  the  importance 
of  the  prosecution,  as  tending  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  maintain  constitutional  liberty.'  '  Not- 
withstanding this  check,  the  mania  for  legislation 
appears  to  have  increased  so  greatly  at  Athens  in 
later  times,  that  Demosthenes'"  declares  that  fjj(>iia- 
/idrav  ovS'  &novv  Sia^ipovaiv  ol  v6/ioi.     This  arose 


1.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Jlapavoia. — Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2, 1)  49. — Aristoph., 
Nub.,  844.— ^sch.,  c.  Ctes.,  89,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  (Cic.,  De  Se- 
nect.,  7.)— 3.  (viii.,  89.)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  296-298.)— 5. 
^Vid.  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  78.— Pax,  697.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Ti- 
moc,  710,  711.)— 7.  (Schomaun,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  244.) — 8. 
(Schomann,  lb.,  p.  224.)  — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoc.,  748,  749.— 
.Ssch.,  c.  Ctes.,  54,  82,  ed.  Steph.)— 10.  (a.  Leptin.,  p.  485.) 
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Irom  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionary  law  of 
Solon,  which  required  every  measure  to  be  approved 
by  the  t  o/iodeTai  before  it  could  pass  into  law.  ( Vid. 
NoMoTHETEs,  and  Schomann.')  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  the  people  in  assembly  had  the  power  of  ma- 
king decrees  which  could  remain  in  force  for  a  year, 
if  they  wished  to  evade  the  law  of  Solon,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  renew  their  decree  from  year  to 
year,  and  thus,  in  practice,  the  f^fia/ia  became 
v6/j.oc. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  insti- 
tution of  proceedings  before  the  vo/io6iTat,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  amSiKoi.  The 
speech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  nape?.- 
66vro^  Tov  xpovov,  kv  u  virevdvvo^  yv  Kplaei  Kal  Tifiu- 
pi^  ypdfpuv  Ti^  vofiov,  kipaivero  AeTrrlvjj^  tiKivdwo^- 
bdev  Ttpog  avrbv^  uXX  ov  /car*  avTov  6  Xo-yot;' 

PARA'NYMPHOS  (Trapaw^^of).  {Vid.  Mas- 
RiAGE,  Greek,  p.  620.) 
PARAPE'TASMA {TrapaKiTaafia).  (Vid. Velum.) 
PARAPHERNA.  (7id.  Dos,  Roman.) 
PARAPRESBEI'A  (■!rapaKpca6eia)  signifies  any 
corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  an  ambassador,  for  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
home.^  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected  by  the 
people  in  assembly ;  they  either  had  instructions 
given  to  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
called  avTOKparopc^,  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
plenipotentiary.*  To  act  contrary  to  their  instruc- 
tions (irapa  to  ^i-ntpia/ia  TrpeaSeiieiv)  was  a  high  mis- 
demeanour.' On  their  return  home  they  were 
required  immediately  to  make  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings {iiTzayyiTiXEiv  ttjv  npecSetav),  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterward  to  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly.'  This  done,  they  were  fundi 
officio ;  but  still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held 
an  office  of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count {eidvva()  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duty.'  The  persons  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  Xoyurral,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  them,  called  cvBvvoi. 
A  pecuniary  account  was  only  rendered  in  eases 
where  money  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
party ;  in  other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had 
neither  spent  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
the  accounllig  party  was  discharged,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  misconduct.  The  Xoyiarai  them- 
selves had  power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to 
appear  as  a  criminal,  and  undergo  the  avuKptaif  in 
their  office  Ckoyiarfjpiov),  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  awTJyopoi  to  prosecute ;  and  this  proba- 
bly was  the  ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuni- 
ary malversation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more 
general  nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  indi- 
viduals, giving  information  to  the  Xoyiarai,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing,  caused  their  Krjpv^  to  make  proclamation 
in  public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about 
to  render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend- 
ed to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his 
charge  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypaipn, 
and  the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  way,  the  Xoyiarai  being  the  superintending 
magistrates,'    Magistrates  who  were  annually  elect- 

1.  (p.  229.)— 2.  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.,  1)  132.)— 3.  (Demosth., 
f  Mid.,  515.  — Do  Fals.  L.'k,,  342.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  45.— 
Xecb.,  c.  Ctes.,  62,  ed.  Stepli.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  Do  Fals.  Leg., 
346.)  — 6.  {.aisrh.,  Do  Fals.  Lcj;.,  30,  cd.  Stoph.  — Aristoph., 
A.ch.,  61.  — Schumann,  Ant.  iur.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  234.)  —  7.  (De- 
mosth., Do  Fals.  Leg.,  367,  406.)  —B.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  40, 
45.— Schiimann,  lb.,  p.  240.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  214-224.) 
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ed  rendered  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  official 
year;  but  ambassadors,  who  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  had  no  time  Umited  for  this  purpose. 
.lEschines  delayed  giving  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Philip  for  three  years.'  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however  (as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  ren- 
dering the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassa- 
dor himself,  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the 
XoyiaToi,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should 
be  called  to  account  immediately.  The  ypa(p7i  napa- 
TTpeadela^  was  a  Ttfirirb^  ayuv  ;'  and  as  it  might 
comprise  charges  of  the  most  serious  kind,  such  as 
treachery  and  treason  against  the  state,  the  defend- 
ant might  have  to  apprehend  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment. jEschines^  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  great 
peril  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of 
submitting  to  his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the 
ypacfiri,  an  daayycXia  might  be  brought  against  an 
ambassador,  upon  which  the  accused  would  be 
committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  for 
his  appearance.  This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperi- 
des  against  Philocrates,  who  avoided  his  trial  by 
voluntary  exile.* 

nAPAnPESBEI'AS  rPA$H'.     (Fii.  Paeaphes- 

BEIA.) 

PARASANG  (6  rrapaadyy^i),  a  Persian  measure 
of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters.    It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians,  who  call  it 

LfJULuui  {firseng),  which  has  been  changed  in  Ar- 
abic into  ^ijuuj  (farsakh). 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  parasang  was  equal 
to  30  Greek  stadia.  Suidas'  and  Hesychius'  assign 
it  the  same  length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have 
calculated  it  at  the  same,  as  he  says*  that  16,030 
stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050-^535=30). 
Agathias,'  however,  who  quotes  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  to  the  parasang  being  30 
stadia,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Iberi  and  Persians 
made  it  only  21  stadia.  Strabo'"  also  states  that 
some  writers  reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and 
others  at  30  stadia ;  and  Pliny"  informs  us  that  the 
Persians  themselves  assigned  different  lengths  to 
it.  Modern  English  travellers  estimate  it  variously 
at  from  3i  to  4  English  miles,  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 

The  etymology  of  parasang  is  doubtful.  Rodiger" 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  the  word  to  be  the  same 

as  the  Persian  i_^jjjju  (^'^"S)'  "  ^  stone,"  and  the 

former  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  -mr 

{para),  "  end,"  and  thinks  that  it  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end  of  cer- 
tain distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASE'MON  (Ttapaariiiov).  (Vid.  Insigxe.) 
PARASI'TI  (jKapaaiToC)  properly  denotes  persons 
who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history  of  Greece 
the  word  had  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  was  used  in  later  times.  To  Si  tov  rtapaoirov 
bvofia  •KoKai  fiev  rjv  aefivbv  Kal  icpov,  says  Athenffi- 
us ;"  and  he  proves  from  various  decrees  (■\p7!(ptaiiaTa) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  ira- 
paaiToc  was  given  to  distinguished  persons  who 
were  appointed  as  assistants  to  certain  priests  and 
to  the  highest  magistrates.  As  regards  the  priestly 
and  civil  parasites,  the  accounts  of  their  office  are 
so  obscure  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  any 
definite  notion  of  it.     An  ancient  law'*  ordained 
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that  each  of  the  priestly  parasites  should  select 
from  the  jSovKo'Aia  the  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of 
barley,  and  supply  with  it  the  Athenians  who  were 
present  in  the  temple,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  fathers  ;  and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to 
be  given  by  the  parasites  of  Acharnas.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  very  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preller.' 
Thus  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  the  parasites 
were  elected  in  the  demi  of  Attica  from  among  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  ancient  families.  We 
find  their  number  to  have  been  twelve,  so  that  it 
ilid  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  demi.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  one  demos 
two  or  more  gods  were  worshipped,  whose  service 
required  a  parasite,  while  in  another  there  was  no 
such  divinity.  The  gods  in  whose  service  parasites 
are  mentioned  are  Heracles,  Apollo,  the  Anaces, 
and  Athena  of  Pallene.  Their  services  appear  to 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  third  of  the  victims  sac- 
rificed to  their  respective  gods.  Such  officers  ex- 
isted down  to  a  late  period  of  Greek  history,  for 
Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
in  his  own  days  continued  to  be  appointed  in  most 
Grecian  states  to  the  most  distinguished  magis- 
trates." These,  however,  must  have  been  ditFerent 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon,  in  his  legisla- 
tion, called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  pryta- 
neum,  napaairdv,'  and  it  may  be  that  the  parasites 
were  connected  with  this  institution.* 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Pbilippns,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xiiiiophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Epicharmos  preserved  in  Athenseus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of  %apd- 
ai-oi  was  Alexis,  in  one  of  his  comedies.'  In  the 
so-called  middle  and  new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their 
Roman  imitations,  the  parasites  are  standing  char- 
acters ;  and  although  they  are  described  in  very 
strong  colours  in  these  comedies,  yet  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  much  exaggerated,  if  we 
may  judge  from  other  accounts  of  real  parasites. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  much  mistaken  in  bor- 
rowing our  description  of  parasites  chieiiy  from 
these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  witl)- 
out  paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  -yela- 
Tovowi,  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  invi- 
tation, not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  their 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi- 
cule, and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired  object. 
Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in  the  Sym- 
posium of  Xenophon,  Ergastilus  in  the  Captivi,  and 
Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The  second 
class  are  the  /coXa/cEf  or  flatterers  {asseniatores), 
who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  admi- 
rable delineations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
class  are  the  ^spawevTiKoi,  or  the  officious,  who,  by 
a  variety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  description,  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 


to  invitations.'  Characters  of  this  class  are  tlip 
parasites  in  the  Asinaria  and  Mensechmi  of  Plau- 
tus, and  more  especially  the  Curculio  and  Saturio  in 
the  Persa  of  Plautus  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
From  the  various  statements  in  comedies  and  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Adulatoris  et  Amici  Dis- 
crimine,  we  see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  dis- 
cover where  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the 
palasstroe,  the  baths,  and  other  pubhc  places  of  re- 
sort. After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was 
in  most  cases,  probably,  an  inexperienced  young 
man,  they  used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could 
deter  them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  ex 
amples  of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which 
parasites  endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus"  and  Plutarch.^  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  parasite  seems  to 
have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy.* 

PARA'STADES  (irapaaTdSei).  {Vid.  A.stm.) 
PARA'STASIS  [napdaraaic).  A  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  hun,  and  by  the  defendant 
on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm)  paid  by  the 
prosecutor  in  most  public  causes.'    (Compare  Di- 

JETETJE,  p.  353.) 

PARA'STAT^    (vapaaTUTai').      {Vid.    Eleven. 

THE.) 

PARAZO'NroM.     (Ftrf.  Zona.) 

*PARD'ALIS  (TTupda/lif).  "  Oppian  describes 
two  species  of  Pardalis,  namely,  the  greater  and 
the  smaller.  According  to  Bufl!bn,  the  former  is 
the  Panther,  and  the  latter  the  Ounce.  It  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,"  he  remarks,  "  that  the  little  Panther 
of  Oppian,  the  Phet  or  Phed  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Foadh  of  )3arbary,  the  Onza  or  Ounce  of  the  Euro- 
peans, are  one  and  the  same  animal.  There  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  the  Pardus  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Panthera  of  Pliny."  BufTon 
adds,  "  It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  the  little 
Panther  was  called  simply  Pard  or  Pardus,  and 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  large  Panther  obtained 
the  name  of  Leopard  or  Leopardus."  "  The  Greeks," 
says  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Panther  and  Leopard, 
"  knew  one  of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
they  named  Pardalis,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal.  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  represented 
it  as  having  its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name, 
even,  was  synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Parda^ 
lis  as  synonymous  with  Namer,  which  word,  with  a 
slight  modification,  signifies  'the  Panther,'  at  pres- 
ent, among  the  Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave 
place  amongthe  Romans  to  those  of  Panthera  and 
Varia.  Th^e  are  the  words  they  used  during  the 
two  first  ages,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  passages  which  mentioned  the  Par- 
dalis, or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the  word  Pardus 
either  for  Pardalis  or  for  Namer.  Pliny  even  says 
that  Pardus  signified  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Varia. 
So,  reciprocally,  the  Greeks  translated  Panthera  by 
the  word  Pardalis.  The  term  Panthera,  although 
of  Greek  root,  did  not,  then,  preserve  the  sense  of 
the  word  irdvdrip,  which  is  constantly  marked  as 


1  (Polemonis  Ftagm.,  p.  115,  &c.)— 2.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  235.)— 
3.  (Plut.,  Sol ,  24.)-4  (Compare  Pollui,  vi.,  c.  7.)— 5.  (Athen., 
"•    p  235.) 


1.  (Plut.,  De  Adul.,  23  ;  De  Educat.,  17.)— 2.  (vi.,  p.  249.)— 
3.  (De  Occult,  viv.,  1.— Sympos.,  vii.,  6.— Compare  Diog.  La- 
ert.,  ii.,  67.)  — 4.  (Lucian,  De  Parasit.,  58.  —  Compare  Becker, 
Charikles,  i.,  p.  490,  &c.— Le  Beau,  in  the  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  del 
Inscript.,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  51,  &c.— M.  H.  E.  Meyer,  in  Erech  und 
Gruber's  Encyclcpfidie,  s.  v.  Parasiten.)- 5.  (Harpoc,  s.  t.  Uofi 
dnranis-— Meier,  Att.  Proo.,  614,  615.) 
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different  from  /  ardalis,  and  by  Oppian  is  said  to  be 
small  and  of  liltle  courage.  The  Romans,  never- 
theless, sometimes  employed  it  to  translate  the 
word  trdvdfip,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
induced  by  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  have 
probably  attributed  to  the  Panther  some  of  the  char- 
acters which  they  found  among  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthera.  Bochart,  without  knowing  these  animals 
himself,  has  collected  and  compared  with  much  sa- 
gacity everything  that  the  ancients  and  the  Orien- 
talists have  said  about  them.  He  endeavours  to 
clear  up  these  apparent  contradictions  by  a  passage 
in  which  Oppian  characterizes  two  species  of  Par- 
dalis,  the  great,  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  less. 
It  is  to  this  smaller  species  that  Bochart  would  ap- 
ply the  word  nuvdrip.  But  there  are  found  in  the 
country  known  to  the  ancients  two  animals  with 
spotted  skins  :  the  common  Panther  of  naturalists, 
and  another  animal,  which,  after  Daubenton,  is 
named  the  Guepard  (or  Hunting  Leopard).  The 
Arabian  authors  have  there  also  known  and  distin- 
guished two  of  these  animals ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Nemer,  the  other  under  that  of  Fehd;  and 
although  Bochart  considers  the  Fehd  to  be  the  Lynx, 
Cuvier  rather  inclines  to  think  it  the  Hunting  Leop- 
ard. The  Guepard,  then,  would  be  the  Panther, 
and  there  is  nothing  stated  by  the  Greeks  repugnant 
to  this  idea.'" 

*II.  One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  .(Elian 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Suidas  under  KrjToc.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  respecting  it,  the  most 
probable  of  which,  according  to  Adams,  is,  that  it 
was  the  Sgualus  tigrinus,  a  species  of  Shark. ' 

*PARD'ALOS  (TTapda/lof),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle. "  Aldrovandi  and  Buffon  agree  in  holding  it 
to  be  the  Tringa  squatarola,  L.,  or  the  Gray  Plover; 
but  Dr.  Trail  prefers  the  Charadrius  pluvialis,  or 
Golden  Plover.  Schneider  mentions  that  Biller- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon Starling,  or  Sturnus  vulgaris.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  entitled  to  no  credit."" 

*PARD'ION  (ndpStov).  Schneider  follows  Pal- 
las in  referring  this  to  the  Camelopard,  or  Giraffa 
Camelopardalis* 

PAREDRI  (irdpeSpoi).  Each  of  the  three  supe- 
rior archons  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  assessors 
{Tzdpedpoi),  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him,  by 
advice  and  otherwise,  in  the  performance  of  his 
various  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
himself,  had  to  undergo  a  SoKifiaala  in  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  labours. 
He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (tvBvvri)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an  dpxn  by 
Deiiiosthenes.'  The  duties  of  the  archon,  magiste- 
rial and  judicial,  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  having  assessors  must  have 
been  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  business. 
We  ftnd  the  irdpedpog  assisting  the  archon  at  the 
7ai^ii  SiK7}c-"  He  had  authority  to  kfcp  order  at 
public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to  impose  a  fine 
on  the  disorderly.'  As  the  archons  were  chosen  by 
lot  (kXtipoitoI),  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it 
might  often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  them 
to  procure  tlie  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business." 
And  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  ndpedpoi 
should  not  only  assist,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  the  power  of  their  principals.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  being  /Sojyflot,  avfiSov^oi  Kal  (fniTia- 


1.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  i.,  1.— Oppian,  Cjmog.,  iii.,  63. — Adams, 
Append.,  B.  V. — Gi-iflitli's  Cuvier,  vol.  ii.,  ji.  459.) — 2.  (.(Eljnn, 
N.  A.,  xi.,  14.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  3()8.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ix., 
IS)  --Schneider  ad  Aristot.,  1.  c.  —  Adamg,  Append,,  s.  v.)  — 4. 
(Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  2.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  (c.  Neser., 
I3(i'.l.)— 0.  (Domosth.,  c.  Thooc,  1332.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid., 
"^72.)  S.  (Demosth  ,  :.  Neor.,  1372.) 
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KEf.  Demosthenes  accuses  Stephanus  of  buying 
his  place  of  the  'Apx<Jv  PacrcXsvg.'^  It  was  usual  to 
choose  relatives  and  friends  to  be  assessors ;  but 
they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at  least  for 
good  cause."  The  thesmolhetse,  though  they  had 
no  regular  Ttdpedpoi.,  used  to  have  counsellors  (crti^ 
6ov?.oi),  who  answered  the  same  purpose.^  The 
office  of  7rdpedpo(  was  called  vapi  6pia,  and  to  exer 
cise  it  TtapeSptVEiv. 

From  the  Tcdpedpoi  of  the  archons  we  must  distin- 
guish those  who  assisted  the  cidmoi  in  examining 
and  auditing  magistrates'  accounts.  The  eiOmoi 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  them  chose  two 
assessors.'    {Vid.  Ehthyne.) 

♦PAREI'AS  (irapna;),  a  species  of  Serpent,  sa 
cred  to  ^sculapius.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  is 
the  serpent  called  Baron  in  certain  parts  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Mag- 
num, it  is  innoxious.' 

PAREISGRAPHE  {■Kapuaypailiri)  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens,  called  fniof 
ypa(^il  ;  and,  besides,  the  djj/i6-ai  might,  by  their 
Sia^^<pi<jiC,  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts ;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides  fur- 
nishes an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Sri/iorai,  the  appellant  party  was 
sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  sometimes 
called  wapeyypaiTToi,  Trapeyysypau/iivot.^  The  ex- 
pression vapriaypafrjc  ypa^V  is  not  Attic' 

nAPEI2rPA*H-2    rPA$H'.     (Vid.    Pakeisch.!- 

FHE.) 

PARENTA'LIA.  (FiiJ.  FtrNos,'p.  462.) 
PA'RIES  {Tsixiov,'  whence  the  epithet  Teixtoeaoa, 
"  full  of  houses,"  applied  to  cities  ;'  toIxoc"  whence 
ToixopvKTri<:  and  TOix<jpvxos,  "  a  house-breaker,  a 
thief,"  and  Toix<jp''>x'^a,  "  burglary"),  the  wall  of  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  murTis,  the  wall  of 
a  city.  Amonr  the  numerous  methods  employed 
by  the  ancieiiic  m  constructing  walls,  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  following : 

I.  The  panci  cratitius,  i.  e.,  the  wattled  or  the 
lath-and-plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  hurdles 
{vid.  Crates)  covered  with  clay."  These  were 
used  in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  foi-m  entire 
houses ;"  afterward  they  were  coated  with  mortal 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  like  our  lath-and- 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius"  mentions  as  the  next  step  the  prac- 
tice, common  in  his  time  among  the  Gauls,  and  con- 
tinued to  our  own  in  Devonshire,  of  drjing  square 
lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walls,  which 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond-tim- 
bers (jugamenla)  laid  at  intervals,  and  which  wert 
then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  paries  formaceus,  i.  c,  the  pise  wall,  madt 
of  rammed  earth.     (Fid.  Forma.) 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  loghouses 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modern  Americans  in  the  back  set- 
tlements, of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  were  more 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  another  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  had  their  intei-stices  filled 
with  chips  (schidiis),  moss,  and  clay.     After  this 


1.  (c.  Neier.,  1369.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neir.,  1373.)— 3.  (De- 
mosth., c.  Theoc.,  1330.  —  Schomann,  Ant.  jnr.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  245. 
— Mcur,  Att.  Proc,  p.  67-59,)— 4.  (Schomann,  lb.,  240.— Meier, 
lb.,  102.)— 5.  iJEl.,  N.  A.,  lii.,  12.- Lucan,  Pharsal.,  ix.,  721.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (.fisch.,  De  Fals.  Log.,  38,  51,  ed. 
Steph.)— 7.  (SchSmann,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Gr.,  206.— Meier,  Att. 
Proc,  347-349.)  — 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ivi.,  165,  343,)— 9,  (II.,  ii., 
559-646.)  — 10.  (II.,  ix.,  210;  xvi.,  212.  — Od,,  ii.,  342;  vii.,  S6, 
95  •  XX.,  302,  354.)— II  (Plin.,  H.  N,,  xxiv.,  14,  s.  48,— Festus, 
s.  T.  Solea.)— 12.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  183  ;  yi.,  261.— Vitruv.,  u,, 
l.)-13.  (1.  c.) 
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manner  the  Colchians  erected  houses  several  stories 
high.' 

y.  The  yaries  laterilius,  i.  e.,  the  brick  wall.  ( Vid. 
L.tTER.)  Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  (sesquipes), 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydian  brick ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walls  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  (diplinthi  aut  triplinthii),  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibit- 
ed a  checkered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation  of 
white  and  black  bricks."  The  Romans,  probably  in 
imitation  of  the  Etrurians,  often  cased  the  highest 
part  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  range  of  terra  cottas 
{slructura  and  lorica  ieslacea?),  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  projecting  cornices,  and  spouts  for  discharging 
the  water  from  the  roof     {Vid.  Antefixa.) 

VI.  The  reticulata,  structura,'  i.  e.,  the  reticulated, 
or  resembling  network.  This  structure  consists  in 
placing  square  or  lozenge-shaped  stones  side  by  side 
upon  their  edges,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  cemented  by  mortar  {materia  ex  cake  el 
arena).  In  many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
durable  than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic 
tufa  is  the  material  employed,  as  at  Bai^  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoh. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  ancient 
edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says*  that  it  was  uni- 
versally adopted  in  his  time.  Walls  thus  construct- 
ed were  considered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
less  secure  than  those  in  which  the  stones  lay  upon 
their  flat  surfaces.  The  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
only  part  in  which  the  structure  was  regular,  or  the 
stones  cut  into -a  certain  form,  the  interior  being 
rubble-work  or  concrete  {fartura),  i.  e.,  fragments 
and  chippings  of  stone  (ca!ni£n(a,  ;i;(iA(f)  imbedded  in 
mortar.  Only  part  of  the  wall  was  reticulated :  to 
give  it  firmness  and  durability,  the  sides  and  base 
were  built  of  brick  or  of  squared  stones,  and  hori- 
zontal courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  ex- 
tending through  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
wall.  These  circumstances  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  the 
drawing  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  executed  oh  the  spot 
hy  Mr.  Mocatta. 


1-  (Vitniv.,  1.  c. — Compare  Herod.,  iv.,  lOS. — Vitruv.,  ii.,  9.) 
—2.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  208,  c.)— 3.  (Vitruv.,  ii.,  8.— Pallad.,  De  Re 
Rost ,  i.,  n.)_4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixx  -i.,  22,  s.  51.)-6.  (ii.,  8.) 


VII.  The  struciura  antiqua  or  incerta,  i.  e.,  the 
wall  of  irregular  masonry,  built  of  stones,  which 
were  not  squared  or  cut  into  any  exact  form.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  rubble-work.' 

VIII.  The  empl.ecton,  i.  e.,  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  three  walls  joined  together. 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork; 
but  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  {fartura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  or 
courses  of  brickwork  (coagmenta)  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals, extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  structura  reticu- 
lata. Walls  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  paries  e  lapide  quadrato,  i.  s.,  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  {Vid.  Dolxbha.)  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar 
ble.  The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  extreme 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls.  Consid- 
erable excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been  attain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer, who  derives  one  of  bis  similes  from  the  "nice- 
ly-fitted stones"  of  the  wall  of  a  house. °  But  prob- 
ably in  this  the  Greeks  only  copied  the  Asiatics ; 
for  Xenophon  came  to  a  deserted  city  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  brick  walls  of  which  were  capped  by  a 
parapet  of  "  polished  shell  marble.'"  Instead  of 
using  mortar,  as  in  the  last  four  kinds,  the  ancients 
gave  solidity  to  their  ashlar  walls  by  cutting  the 
stones  so  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  space 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  A  tenon  and 
mortice  often  united  a  stone  to  that  which  was  above 
it,  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  sicte  by  side 
were  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps  {ansis  fer- 
reis^)  and  lead.'  Hence  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  the  mod- 
erns as  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  we  see  them  muti- 
lated by  the  pickaxe  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  and  tenons  were  known  to  he  inserted.  As 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walls  firm  and  com- 
pact, the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-stones, 
which  they  called  diarovot,  because  they  extended 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cyzicus,  built  of  the 
marble  (the  Proconnesian)  for  which  that  locality 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  gold  thread  placed  over  all  the  seams  of  the 
stones.'  Besides  conferring  the  highest  degree  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  another  important  recommend- 
ation of  ashlar  walls  was,  that  they  were  the  most 
secure  against  fire,  an  advantage  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  when  he  contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both 
for  material  and  for  workmanship  {^.Wovg  Tt/iiovi), 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with 
the  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane, 
employed  in  building  walls  of  the  first  four  kinds.' 
Vitruvius  also  strongly  objects  to  the  paries  cratitius 
on  account  of  its  great  combustibility.' 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica,'  uses 
four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He  op- 
poses the  paries  solidus  to  the  fomicatus,  and  the 
communis  to  the  directtts.  The  passage,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 


1.  (Vitruv.,  I.  c.)— 2.  (II.,  xvi.,  212.)— 3.  (Anab.,  iii.,  4,  I)  10.) 
-4.  (Vitruv.,  I.  c.)  —  5.  (Herod.,  i.,  186.— Thucyd.,  i.,  93.)— 6 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15,  s.  S2.)— 7.  (I  Cor.,  iii.,  10-15.)— 8.  (ii  , 
8,  ad  fin.)— 9.  (M.) 
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{md.  Fornix)  into  their  "common"  or  party-walls. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 
the  supposed  Therraas  at  Treves,'  exemplifies  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  arches  in  all  Roman  build- 
ings, not  only  when  they  were  intended  for  win- 
dows or  doorways,  but  also  when  they  could  serve 
no  other  use  than  to  strengthen  the  wall.  In  this 
"paries  fornicatus"  each  arch  is  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  concentric  arches,  all  built  of  brick. 


T\,':s  specimen  also  shows  the  alternation  of  cour- 
ses of  brick  and  stone,  which  is  a  common  char- 
acteristic of  Roman  masonry.  The  "paries  soli- 
das"  i.  c,  the  wall  without  openings  for  windows 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  "  a  blind  wall ;"'  and 
the  paries  communis,^  Koivog  Tolxoc*  which  was  llie 
boundary  between  two  tenements  and  common  to 
them  both,  was  called  intergerinus,  al.  intergerivus,^ 
and  in  Greek  /leaoToixoi'  or  /j.eaoToi-xov.''  The 
walls,  bu^|t  at  right  angles  to  the  party-wall  for  the 
convenience  of  the  respective  families,  were  the 
paricUs  directi. 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surface  was  broken  by  panels.  {Vid.  AsAcns.) 
However  coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might 
be,  every  unevenness  was  removed  by  a  coating, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster 
with  rough  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
stone,  brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  vari- 
ous degrees  of  fineness.'  Gypsum  also,  in  the 
state  wliich  we  call  plaster  of  Paris,  was  much 
used  in  the  more  splendid  edifices,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  an  endless  variety  of  tasteful  devices 
in  bas-relief.  Of  these  ornaments,  wrought  in 
stucco  {opus  albarium),  specimens  remain  in  the 
"  Baths  of  Titus"  at  Rome.  When  the  plasterer 
(lector,  KoviUTij;)  had  finished  his  work  {Irtdfissatio, 
i  e.,  trowelling,  opus  tectorium),  in  all  of  which  he 
was  directed  by  the  use  of  the  square  (yid.  Nor- 
ma), the  rule,  and  the  line  and  plummet  (vid.  Per- 
pendicdlum),  and  in  which  he  aimed  at  produ- 
cing a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  but 
as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or  decay,'  he 
was  often  succeeded  by  the  painter  in  fresco  {udo 
leciorio").  In  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco 
was  left  without  any  additional  ornament ;  and  its 
whiteness  and  freshness  were  occasionally  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  alu- 
minous earths  dissolved  in  mWk  {parictonium,^^  terra 
Scliniisia").     A  painted  wall  was  commonly  divided 

I  (Wytfcnbach's  Guide,  p.  60.)— 2.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  v.,  58».)— 3. 
(Ovid,  ?:(3t.,  iv.,  66.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  li.,  3.)— 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.— 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  XHV.,  14,  s.  49.)— 6.  (Alhen.,  vii.,  p.  281,  d.)— 7. 
(Eph.,  ii.,  14.)— 8.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  3.— Acts,  ixiii.,  3.)— 9.  (Vi- 
truv.,  vii.,  S.)— 10.  (Vitvuv.,  1.  c.)— II.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  0, 
t.  18.)— 12.  (111.  ill.,  16,8.56.) 
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by  the  artist  into  rectangular  compartments,  which 
he  filled,  according  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  with  an 
endless  variety  of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens, 
animals,  &c.'    {Vid.  Painting,  p.  715.) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  in- 
crusting  them  with  slabs  of  marble  {crmta).  The 
blocks  designed  for  this  purpose  were  cut  into  thin 
slabs  by  the  aid  of  sawmills.  {Yid.  Mola.)  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  operation,  ac 
cording  to  the  hard  ness  of  the  stone,  emery  {rmxia') 
being  used  for  the  hardest.  This  art  was  of  high 
antiquity,  and  probably  Oriental  in  its  origin.  The 
brick  walls  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  built 
as  early  as  355  B.C.,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Pro- 
connesian  marble,^  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  ex- 
ample upon  record.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,*  slabs  of 
a  uniform  colour  were  sometimes  curiously  inlaid 
with  variously-coloured  materials  in  such  a  way  as 
to  represent  animals  and  other  objects.  In  short, 
the  beautiful  invention  now  called  Florentine  Mo- 
saic was  then  in  use  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls 
of  apartments.  {Yid.  Emblema.)  The  common 
kind  of  Mosaic  was  also  sometimes  used  in  walls, 
as  well  as  in  fioors  and  ceilings.  The  greatest  re- 
finement was  the  attempt  to  produce  the  effect  of 
mirrors,  which  was  done  by  inserting  into  the  wall 
pieces  of  black  glass  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
obsidian.'  (FjVZ.  HonsE,  Roman,  p.  516,  520;  Paint- 
ing, p.  715.) 

PARILI'LIA.     {Yid.  Palilia.) 

*PARIUM  MARMOR  (Hopiof  liBoi),  Parian 
Marble,  a  species  of  marble  much  celebrated  in  an- 
cient times,  and  procured  from  the  island  of  Paros. 
It  was  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  statuary.  "  Among 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny, 
that  ranks  first,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  with  both, 
wliich,  from  the  island  of  Paros,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained, was  called  Parian ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  quarried,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  was 
sometimes,  as  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
tells  us,  designated  by  the  name  Lychnites.  This 
is  the  stone '  whose  colour  was  considered  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  gods ;  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles 
and  other  ancient  sculptors,  and  celebrated  for  its 
whiteness  by  Pindar  and  Theocritus."  Of  this 
marble  are  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana  Vena- 
trix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  Velletri), 
Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  Capitolina), 
and  others.  Of  this  are  also  the  celebrated  Oxford 
marbles,  known  as  the  Parian  Chronicle."  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Parian  quarries,  and  the 
marble  contained  there,  consult  Ctarke's  Travels, 
vol.  6,  p.  133,  seq.,  Lond.  ed. 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMULA,'  a  round  shield,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  carried  by  the  veliles  in  the  Roman 
army  (see  p.  104).  Though  small,  compared  with 
the  Clipehs,  it  was  so  strongly  made  as  to.  be  a 
very  effectual  protection.'  This  was  probably  owiag 
to  the  use  of  iron  in  its  framework.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck  with 
a  sword,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud,  ringing  noise.'  The 
parma  was  also  worn  by  the  Eqdites  ;"  and  for  the 
sake  of  state  and  fashion,  it  was  sometimes  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones." 

We  find  the  term  parma  often  applied  to  the  tar 
get  {vid.  Cktra),  which  was  also  a  small  round 
shield,  and,  therefore,  very  similar  to  the  parma." 
Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term  to  the  cli 
peus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue  beinj 
small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion." 


1.  (VitniT.,  vii.,  5.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nivi.,  6,  s.  9.)  — 3 
(Plin.,  II.  N.,  xixvi.,  6.)  —  4.  (H.  N.,  ixxv.,  1 .)  —  5.  (Plin.,  H 
N  ,  xxxvi.,  26,  s.  67.)— 6.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  77.)— 7 
(Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  7,  10.)  — 8.  (Polyh.,  vi.,  20.)— 9.  (Claud.,  D- 
vi.  Cons.  Honor.,  628.)  — 10.  (Sallust,  Fragm.  Hist.,  L.  IV.)- 
11,  (Propert.,  IV.,  ii.,  21.)— 12.  (Propert.,  IV.,  ii.,  40.— Mela,  i. 
5,  «  1.— Virg.,  Ma.,  x.,  817.)— 13.  (JEa  ,  il.,  175.) 


PARTHENIAI. 


PASrOPHOllUS. 


The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  votive  parma, 


ltiib<.«sed  (<!(l>vp^Xa  rov)  {vid.  Malleus)  and  gilded, 
reprcjenting  on  its  border,  as  is  supposed,  the  ta- 
king of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  and  its 
recovery  by  Camillus.  It  belonged  fonnerly  to  the 
Woodwa-ciii..!  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  antiqua- 
ries to  have  bv°en  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius  or 
Nero.  The  bo-33  (umbo)  is  a  grotesque  face,  sur- 
rounded with  ra.n"s  horns,  foliage,  and  a  twisted 
beard.' 

*PARNOPS  (7ra,i.j^),  a  species  of  Locusta,  or 
Grasshopper.' 

*PAI10NYCH'IA  {nc^puvvxta),  a  species  of  Grass. 
"There  is  great  uncMtairty  about  it,"  remarks 
Adams.  "  Conformity  of  names  gives  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  conjecture  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it 
to  be  our  "Whitlow  Grass,  namely,  the  Draba  verna, 

PARO'PSIS  {napo^d;).  Two  different  meanings 
are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Greek  grammari- 
ans ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
with  the  ofov  (vid.  Opsonium),  as  ihe  fia^a,  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  sauce  ;*  and  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or 
small  dish.'  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  numer- 
ous passages  collected  by  Athenaeus,'  that  the  word 
was  used  in  both  significations,  and  was  the  name 
of  the  dish  or  plate,  as  well  as  of  its  contents.' 
The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  ;'  and,  according  to  Chari- 
sius,  it  was  so  called,  "  juza  in  eo  reponunlur  obso- 
nia,  et  ex  eo  in  mensa  comeduntur."  The  word  is 
also  written  Parapsis.' 

*PARRA,  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  about  whicl  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderbourg,  one  of 
the  commentators  on  Horace  (by  which  poet  the 
Fana  is  once  mentioned),  is  in  favour  of  the 
Screech  Ovvl.'° 

PARRICI'DA.     (Vid.  Coenelh   Lex   db.  Sic.i- 

KUS.) 

PARTHENTAI  or  PARTHENEIAI  (TrapBtviai 
nTKapBevtlm)  are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  children  horn  by  unmarried  women 
(n-opesvoi").  Some  writers  also  designated  by  this 
name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who  were 
bom  before  the  mother  was  introduced  into  the 
house  of  her  husband.'"    The  partheniee,  however, 

1.  (Dodwcll,  De  Parma  Woodwardiana,  Oxon.,  1713. —  Com- 
pare Bemd,  Das  Wappenwesen  der  Grieciien  and  Romer,  Bonn, 
1841.)-a.  (Strabo,  xiii.,  9.— jElian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  19.)— 3.  (Dios., 
IV.,  54. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,vi.,  56  ;  x., 
87.— Hemster.,  ad  loc.)— 5.  (Ilesych.  and  Suid.,  s.  t.)— 8.  (ii., 
p.  367,  368.)  —  7.  (Compare  Xen.,  Cjt.,  i.,  3,  S  4.  —  Plut.,  De 
Adttl.  et  Am.,  9._St.  Matthew,  xxiii.,  26.)— 8.  (Juv.,  iii.,  142.— 
Mart.,  li.,  27, 5.)— 9.  (Hesych.,  s.  y.— Suet.,  Galb.,  12.— Petron., 
34.  —Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  19,  «  9.)  —10.  (Vanderbourg  ad  Ho  t., 
Carm.,iii.,27,  1.)— 11.  (Hom.,  II.,  xvi.,  180.)— 12.  (H^'A.  5. 
f-  -MuUer,  Dor.,  ivr.,  4,  k  2.) 
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as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  atlei 
the  first  Messenian  war,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesychius  says 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citizens  and 
female  slaves ;  Antiochus'  states  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  those  Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Messenians,  These  Spartans  were 
made  Helots,  and  their  chddren  were  called  par- 
theniae,  and  declared  uTifioi.  When  they  grew  up, 
and  were  unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  at 
home,  they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Ephorus,"  again,  related  the  story  in  a 
different  manner.  When  the  Messenian  war  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  Spar- 
tan women  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  tlieir 
husbands,  complained  of  their  long  absence,  and 
stated  that  the  Republic  would  suffer  for  want  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  if  the  war 
should  continue  much  longer.  Their  husbands, 
who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  field 
until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent  home 
all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  with 
the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children  thus  produced 
were  called  partheniae.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar- 
tans from  Messenia,  these  parthenis  were  not  treat- 
ed as  citizens,  and,  accordingly,  united  with  the 
Helots  to  wage  war  against  the  Spartans.  But, 
when  this  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi- 
grated, and  founded  the  colony  of  Tarentum.^  (Yid. 
EpEHNAKTAi.)  Thcsc  storics  soom  to  be  nothing 
but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact.  The  Spar- 
tans, at  a  time  of  great  distress,  had  perhaps  allow- 
ed marriages  between  Spartans  and  slaves  or  La- 
conians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
franchise,  but  afterward  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which  led  to  insur- 
rection and  emigration.* 

*PARTHEN'ION  (napdiuiov),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the .  Matricaria  Par- 
thenium,  the  same  with  the  Pyrelhrum  Parthenium, 
Hooker,  in  English,  Fever-few.  Sibthorp,  with 
some  hesitation,  however,  advocates  the  same  opin- 
ion.' 

*PASSER  (arpovBos),  the  Sparrow.  "  The  Greek 
term  arpovdoc  is  used  by  Paulus  .^Egineta  in  the 
same  sense  that  Passeres  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  order  of  small  birds.  It  is  more  partic- 
ularly applied  to  the  Passer  domesticus,  or  House 
Sparrow.  Gesner  supposes  the  irvp-ytTjjg  and  rpay- 
XodvTTj;  mere  varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Ac- 
centor modularise  Cuvier."' 

PASSUS,  a  measure  of  length,  which  consisted 
of  five  Roman  feet.'  (Vid.  Pes.)  The  passus  was 
not  the  step,  or  distance  from  heel  to  heel,  when 
the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary  extension, 
but  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  mille 
passuum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the  common  name 
of  the  Roman  mile.     (Vid.  Milliare.) 

PASTOPHORUS  (■Kaaro'liopoc).  The  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  (xpvaovaaTo;:),  and  dis- 
playing various  symbolical  or  mythological  figures, 
was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to  conduce 
to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signification,  and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  who 
carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the  Panathentea  at 
Athens  were  called  a/)/}rif6poi.  In  Egypt,  the  priests 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  probably  fulfilled  a  similai 


1,  (ap.  Strab.,  vi.,  3,  p.  43,  &c.)— 2.  (ap.  Stiab.,  vi.,  3,  p.  46.1 
—  3.  (Compare  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  271.)— 4.  {Vid 
Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  352,  <fcc.)  —  5.  (Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s;  V.) — 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s  v.  ZTpoufldc.)— 7  (Colum  , 
v.,  1  — Vitmv.,  I.,  14.) 
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PATERA. 

olfice,  were  denominated  naaroipopoi,  and  were  in- 
corporated.' They  appear  to  have  extended  them- 
selves, together  with  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that 
"  the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of  Industria,"  a  city 
of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found 
near  Turin."  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided 
into  minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pasto- 
phori, and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  decurio  quinqnennalis,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  five  years.^  Besides  carrying  the  naa- 
TOf,  or  sacred  ornamental  shawl,  they  performed 
other  duties  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
temple.  It  was  the  office  of  this  class  of  priests  to 
raise  the  shawl  with  the  performance  of  an  appro- 
priate chant,  so  as  to  discover  the  god  seated  or 
standing  in  the  adytum,*  and  generally  to  show  the 
temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like  mod- 
ern sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.^  In  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  influence  of  Isis  and  her 
priesthood  in  healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  ob- 
tained a  high  rank  as  physicians.' 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  irotrriif ,  the  pastophori  were  so  de- 
nominated from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a  shrine 
or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  various  offices 
which  have  been  here  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  residence 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  residence  was  called  trcwToc^opLov. 
The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  application 
to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
em  by  Josephus,'  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex- 
andrine version  jof  the  Old  Testament.' 

PATER  FAMIL'I^.  (Vid..  Familia,  Marriage 
(Romak),  Patria  Potestas.) 

PATER  PATRA'TUS.  (Ftii.  Fetiales.) 
PATERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (^wXi;),  around  dish, 
a  plate,  a  saucer.  Macrobius,'  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  patera  and  the  CARCHEsinM, 
says  that  the  former  received  its  name  from  its  flat, 
expanded  form  {planum  ac  patetis).  The  paterae  of 
the  most  common  kind  are  thus  described  by  Fes- 
tus  :'"  "  Vasa  picata  parva,  sacrificiis  faciendis  apta," 
{Nigra,  patdla,^^  Rubicunda  iesla^').  They  were 
small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
manner  described  under  the  article  Fictile,'^  and 
which  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  other  collections  of  ancient  fictile  va- 
ses. The  more  valuable  paterae  were  metallic,  be- 
ing chiefly  bf  bronze ;  but  every  family,  raised  above 
poverty,  possessed  one  of  silver  {upyvpi^),  together 
with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  (Ftii.  Salinum.)'*  In  op- 
ulent houses  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  {xpvai(^^). 
These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig- 
ures, engraved  or  embossed  upon  them."  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  is  presented  in  the  woqdcut  to  the  ar- 
ticle Libra  ;  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
its a  highly  ornamented  dish,  also  of  bronze,  design- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Mars,  and  found  at 


PATERA. 

Pompeij.-    The  view  oi  the  upper  surface  is  accom- 
panied by  a  side  view,  showing  the  form  and  depth 


B2E"s^a 


of  the  vessel.  The  ornamental  paterae  sometimes 
represented  leaves  of  fern,  which  probably  diverged 
from  the  centre  {fiUcatce^).  Gems  were  set  in  oth- 
ers.' We  read  also  of  an  amber  dish  {elcctrinam), 
having  in  the  centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  his  history  represented  on  the  bor- 
der.* The  annexed  woodcut  contains  a  view  and 
section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  fofmi  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
Villa,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Townley.    It  is  U 


,  29.  —  PnrphjT.,  De  Abntin. 
124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)  — 2.  (Maffei,  Mas.  Veron.,  p. 


,  8.  —  Apul., 


1.  (Dioil  Sic. 
Met  ,  xi.,  ;p.  ' 

230.)  — 3.  (Apul.,  Mot.,  li.,  ad  fin.)  — 4.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Piedag., 
iii.,  2.)— 5.  (Ilorapollo,  Hier.,  i.,  41.)— 6.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
vi.,  4,  p.  758,  ed.  Poltcr.)— 7.  (Boll.  Jud.,  i\r.,  12.)— 8.  (1  Chron., 
ii.,  26,  33  ;  iiiii.,  28.- Jer.,  iiiv.,  4.— 1  Maco.,  iv.,  38,  57.)— 9. 
JSat.,  v.,  21.)  — 10.  (s.v.  Patella!.)- 11.  (Mart.,  v.,  120.)— 12. 
;ii».,  114.)— 13.  (p.  416.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  iixiii.,  12,  «.  54.) 
—15.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  497,  502.  —  Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  1-3.  —  Virg., 
Beorif.,  ii.,  192.)  —  16.  (t'lc,  Voir  ,  II.,  iv.,  21.  —  Xeu.,  Auab., 
iv.,  7,  «  27  i  vii.,  3, 1)  27.) 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  1}  high.  It  is  cut  with  skill 
and  delicacy,  the  marble  not  being  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  centre  is  sculp- 
tured a  female  bacchante,  in  a  long  tunic  and  with 
a  scarf  (m<Z.  Chlamys)  floating  over  her  head.  This 
centre-piece  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  ivy.  The 
decorations  indicate  the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to 
the  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Plates  were  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be  used 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  d/i^iferof.'  In  these  the 
under  surface  was  ornamented  as  well  as  the  upper. 
The  Massilians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermost.  Plates  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  by  being  ei- 
ther with  or  without  a  base  (ttuS/zi?!'),  a  boss  in  the 
middle  {binpaXuTri,  /iea6/i^a?,0(,  (j>dol(),  feet  (/JaXovu- 
r^),  and  handles.'    In  the  preceding  woodcuts  the 


1.  (Donaldson's  Pomp.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pirad.,  i.,  ^ 
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Poll.,  Claud.,  p.  208,  ed.  Salmas.)  — 4.  (Treb.  Poll.,  Trig.  Tyr., 
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bronze  patera  has  one  handle  :  both  the  paterae  are 
made  to  stand  upon  a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking,' 
an  operation  more  commonly  performed  in  pots  {vid. 
Olla)  and  basins  or  bowls.  (Fid.  Patina.)  They 
were  used  at  meals  to  eat  upon  as  we  use  them," 
although  it  appears  that  very  religious  persons  ab- 
stained from  this  practice  on  account  of  the  custom- 
ary employment  of  them  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods." 
A  larger  plate,  in  fact  a  round  dish,  was  used  to 
bring  to  table  such  an  article  of  food  as  a  flat  fish.' 
Mustard'  and  ointments'  were  brought-  in  saucers. 
The  Greeks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  sau- 
cers,' as  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326,  which 
represents  a  symposium,  and  in  which  the  second 
and  third  figures  from  the  right  hand  have  each  a 
saucer.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  refinements 
of  luxury  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  cup-bearer 
used  the  plate  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  cup  into  which 
he  poured  the  vpine  ;  and,  as  the  plate  was  without 
a  handle  (weu  utuv),  he  took  hold  of  it  adroitly  with 
three  of  his  fingers." 

The  use  of  pateras  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  On  these 
occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  {fiiKpov  Kpia^,' 
cibos'°),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
libation."  We  find  them  continually  represented  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  has  reliefs,  and  the  friezes 
of  temples.  In  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Rome, 
now  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and 
tlie  cranium  of  the  bull  are  alternately  sculptured  on 
the  metopes." 

Plates  of  the  most  precious  materials  and  of  the 
finest  workmanship  were  sometimes  given  as  prizes 
at  the  public  games." 

PATHOLOGIA  {Jlaeoloyiicii),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
science  of  medicine  among  the  ancients  was  divided 
(md.  Medicina),  which,  as  its  name  implies  (TraSof, 
disease,  and  ^oyo;,  a  discourse),  had  for  its  especial 
object  the  whole  doctrine  of  disease,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, from  what  it  springs,  what  changes  it  effects 
in  the  human  frame,  &c.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject ;  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  suflicient  to  notice  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  principal  physicians  of  antiquity,  Hippocra- 
tes and  Galen,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
treatises  on  the  subject  as  are  still  extant,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  His- 
tories of  Medicine  by  Le  Clerc  and  Sprengel,  and 
especially  to  a  little  work  by  Sophocles  ab  CEcono- 
mus,  entitled  "  Specimen  Pathologiae  Generalis  Ve- 
terum  Grascorum,"  Berol.,  8vo,  1833.  Hippocrates, 
says  Sprengel,"  in  his  pathology  occupied  himself 
much  less  about  the  immediate  than  the  remote  caus- 
es of  diseases.  It  is  true  that  he  admitted  the  the- 
ory of  elementary  humours,  but  he  very  rarely  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  different 
affections,  and  always  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
manner.  We  find  in  his  writings  very  few  specu- 
lations upon  the  essence  of  diseases.  In  the  trea- 
tise nepi  Tuv  iv  Ke(jia?iy  Tpav/idruv,  "  De  Capitis  Vul- 
neribus,""  he  explains  inflammation  by  the  blood's 
flowing  into  parts  into  which  it  had  not  penetrated 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXX.,  8,  s.  21.)— 2.  (Varro,  Eumen.  ap.  Non. 
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■  14   'Hist,  de  la  MSd  )-  15.  (torn,  iii.,  p.  362,  ed.  KUhn.) 


before.  In  another  passage'  he  has  recourse  to  the 
elementary  qualities  to  account  for  barrenness.  He 
points  out  two  general  causes  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  emptiness,"  and  refers  all  external  irritations  to 
these  two  causes.  He  explains  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi  in  a  very  simple  manner  :  these  ex- 
traneous bodies  are  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  particles  contained  in  the  urine."  Galen,  in 
a  very  important  passage,*  says  that  "  Hippocra- 
tes never  deigned  to  admit  the  causes  of  diseases 
according  to  his  imagination ;  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  always  safer  to  refer  them  to  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recognised.  Thus  he  never  pro- 
poses his  own  method  of  cure  but  when  he  believes 
it  founded  on  experience."  He  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  pathology  by  not  multiplying  to  infinity,  like 
the  physicians  of  the  Cnidian  school  (vid.  Medicina, 
p.  629),  the  number  of  the  sorts  of  diseases,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  attention  the  essential 
difference  which  exists  between  the  same  symptoms 
according  as  they  arise  from  different  causes.'  It 
is  upon  these  principles  that  he  founded  his  ex- 
cellent axioms  of  diagnosis,  and  complained  that 
physicians  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  recognise 
whether  weakness  in  diseases  was  the  consequence 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri- 
tation, or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady ; 
nor  could  they  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  individual.  Thus  he  estab- 
lished between  active  and  passive  symptoms  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  believed  to  be  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  classification  of  diseases  according  to 
species  founded  upon  pure  subtleties.  He  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winds.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,'  and  then  pointed  out  the  changes  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season  and  weather  occasions  in  the 
general  constitution.  He  thought  a  dry  atmosphere 
more  healthy  than  a  very  damp  one.'  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  the  weather  in  the  different  sea- 
sons as  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  number  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
principles  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  upon  a 
single  observation  ;  indeed,  sometimes  his  observa- 
tions were  incorrect,  because  they  were  based  upon 
insufficient  reasonings.  When,  for  example,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposite  to  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  For  this 
reason  he  attributed  abortion  and  hydrocele  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  fecundity  of  women  to  the  east 
wind.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  water 
possessed  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  the 
winds  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, as  it  is  called,  or  the  theory  according  to 
which  all  maladies  are  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours,  viz..  Blood,  Bile,  Mucus 
or  Phlegm  ((pMjfia),  and  Water,  is  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  still  more  developed  by 
Plato.  The  common  source  of  all  these  humours 
is  the  stomach,  from  whence  they  are  attracted  by 
different  organs  when  diseases  develop  themselves." 
To  each  of  these  four  humours  was  assigned  a  par- 
ticular source  ;  the  bile  is  prepared  in  the  liver,  the 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.' 
The  bile  causes  all  the  acute  diseases  ;  the  mucus 
contained  in  the  head  occasions  catarrhs  and  rheu- 
matism ;"  dropsy  depends  upon  an  affection  of  tin. 


1.  (Aphor.,  sect,  v.,  I)  62,  torn,  iii.,  p.  747.)— 2.  (Aplior. 
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(Comment.,  i.,  in  Lib.  de  Artie,  p.  312,  torn,  xviii..  A.,  ed 
Kulrn.)  — 5.  (Galen,  De  Metli.  Med  ,  lib.  i.,  p.  15,  torn,  x.)  —6. 
(Aphor.,  v.,  sect,  v.,  ^  15,  torn,  iii.,  p.  740,  741.)  —  7.  (Aphor., 
sect,  iii.,  <l  15,  p.  722.)  —8.  (De  Morb.,  hb.  iv.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  325  J 
—9.  (Ibid.)— 10.  (De  Loc.  in  Horn.  torn,  ii,  p.  119.) 
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spleen.'  The  quantity  of  the  bile  determines  the 
type  of  the  fever,  which  is  continued  {avvoxo()  if  the 
mass  of  this  fluid  is  as  considerable  as  it  can  be  ; 
quotidian  if  it  is  less  abundant ;  tertian  if  it  is  still 
less  ;  and  quartan  if  there  is  mixed  with  it  a  certain 
proportion  of  viscous  black  bile,  or  alralyile.'  This 
theory  of  the  Humours  is  also  exposed  in  a  much 
more  simple  manner  in  another  wor'f,  in  which  the 
autnor  attributes  all  diseases  to  the  mucus  andbile.^ 
The  Humoral  Pathology  was  developed  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Hippocrates  with  much  greater  precision  than 
it  had  been  before ;  it  formed  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  those  invented  since.  (Vid.  Dog- 
matici.) 

The  following  is  Sprengel's  analysis  of  the  Pa- 
thology of  Galen.  He  defines  health  to  be  that  state 
in  which  the  body  is  exempt  from  pain,  and  per- 
forms its  usual  functions  without  obstacle ;  and 
disease  to  be  the  contrary  to  this,  viz.,  that  state  of 
the  body  {Siudeaic,  Karaaxev^)  in  which  the  functions 
are  disturbed.*  One  must  not  confound  with  this 
state  the  affection  (iraflof),  that  is  to  say,  the  effect 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  functions.'  That  which 
determines  this  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  sensible  effects  of  which  are  the  tKiyevv^/tara, 
or  symptoms.'  Diseases  {diadiaeti;)  are  unnatural 
states  either  of  the  similar  parts  (ijioiojieprj),  or  of 
the  organs  themselves  (opyavi/ta).'  Those  of  the 
similar  parts  proceed  in  general  from  the  want  of 
proportion  among  the  elements,'  of  which  one  or 
two  predominate.'  In  this  manner  arise  eight  dif- 
ferent SvaapdaLat,}''  The  affections  of  the  organs 
'hemselves  depend  upon  the  number,  the  figure,  the 
luantity,  or  the  situation  of  the  parts."  Symptoms 
?onsist  either  in  the  derangement  of  a  function  or 
n  the  vicious  state  of  the  secretions."  The  causes 
if  disease  are  remote  or  proximate :  the  former 
contribute,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  development 
if  diseases  ;  but  they  must  agree  perfectly  with 
each  other  to  give  rise  to  a  proximate  cause.  They 
nay  be  external  or  internal ;  Galen  calls  the  latter 
antecedent^  irpoTjyovfiivai,  and  the  former  primitive^ 
TzponarapnTiKai}'  Those  which  are  internal  depend 
almost  always  upon  the  superabundance  (7r/l^9of) 
or  the  deterioration  of  the  humours  {KaKoxvfjiia^*). 
When  the  blood  is  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  whether  this  superabun- 
dance is  absolute,  or  only  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Hence  arise  two  kinds  of 
plethora  which  the  modern  schools  have  adopted." 
Galen  gives  to  every  disorder  of  the  humours  the 
name  o{ putridity,  which  takes  place  every  time  that 
a  stagnant  humour  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
without  evaporating."  For  this  reason,  suppuration, 
and  even  the  sediment  of  urine,  are  proofs  of  putrid- 
ity." In  every  fever  there  is  a  kind  of  putridity 
which  gives  out  an  unnatural  heat,  which  becomes 
the  cause  of  fever,  because  the  heart,  and  afterward 
the  arterial  system,  takes  part  in  it."  All  fevers 
arise  from  a  deterioration  of  humours,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ephemeral  fever,  which  proceeds 
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irom  a  ^articular  affection  of  the  ttvcMo.'  Ainono 
the  intermittent  fevers,  Galen  attributes  the  quotiZ 
ian  to  the  disorder  of  the  phlegm,  the  tertian  to  that 
of  the  bile,  and  the  quartan  to  the  putrefaction  of 
the  black  bile,  or  alrabile.  This  last  humour  beino 
the  most  difficult  to  set  in  motion,  requires  also  the 
most  time  to  bring  on  the  attack.  A  very  extra- 
ordinary thing,  says  Sprengel,  is,  that  this  arbitrary 
hypothesis  is  really  supported  by  a  great  nuntiber  of 
facts ;  and  hence  it  has  found,  even  in  modern 
times,  many  supporters  of  no  common  merit.'  Ga- 
len, like  Hippocrates,  explains  inflammation  very 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  the  blood  into  a  part 
which  did  not  before  contain  any.^  If  the  pneuma 
insinuates  itself  at  the  same  time,  the  inflammation 
is  then  pneumatic,  nvevfiarudTji; :  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  pure,  (pT^ey/iovilidTic,  when  the  blood  penetrates 
alone  ;  tzdematous,  ol^fiarudji^,  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  phlegm  ;  erysipelatous,  kpvanre2uTu6^^,  when  bile 
is  joined  with  it ;  and  schirrous,  cKil>jiiJS7it,  if  accom- 
panied by  atrabile.*  He  made  the  same  division 
of  hemorrhage  as  is  admitted  in  the  present  day ; 
he  divides  it  into  that  which  is  produced  by  anasto- 
mosis, dilatation,  &c.' 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  works  relating 
to  Pathology  that  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of 
these  none  are  undoubtedly  genuine  (see  Choulant, 
"  Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fiir  die  .Sltere  Medi- 
cin,"  Leipzig,  1841) :  1.  Hepl  Novaav,  "  De  Morbis ;" 
2.  licpl  Ha8av,  "  De  AfFectionibus ;"  3.  Tlepl  tuv 
'Evrof  Jla6C)v,  "  De  Internis  AfTectionibus  ,"  4.  Tlepl 
Jlapdeviav,  "  De  Virginum  Morbis  ;"  5.  Jiepl  Tvvai- 
Kcijji  ^iaio(,  "  De  Natura  Muliebri ;"  6.  Hepl  Tv- 
vaintluv,  "  De  Mulierum  Morbis  ;"  7.  liepl  'Ai^opuv, 
"  De  SteriUbus ;"  and  8.  Tltpl  ■OV'tof,  "  De  Visu." 
The  principal  pathological  works  of  Galen  are,  1. 
his  six  books  Tlepl  tQv  Tle7rov86ruv  Toiruv,  "  De  Lo- 
cis Affectis  ;"  2.  Ilepi  Ataipopu^  NoajjfidTuv,  "  De 
Differentiis  Morborum;"  3.  Hepl  rCiv  iv  role  Noaij- 
fiaatv  'kiTiCrv,  "  De  Morborum  Causis."  There  is 
also  much  matter  relating  to  the  subject  of  Pathol- 
ogy to  be  found  in  several  other  parts  of  his  works. 

PATIB'ULUM.     (Yid.  Furca.) 

PAT'INA  ( XcKavTi,  dim.  Xckuvlov  al.  ^.EKaptov, 
XeKaviaxji,'  Xexavl;,  second  dim.  TicKaviSiov''),  a  basin 
or  bowl  of  earthenware,  rarely  of  bronze'  or  silver.' 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  (operculum),  was 
sometimes  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar,"  a 
proof  that  this  vessel  was  of  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  P.itera  and  the  Olla,  not  so  fiat  as 
the  former,  nor  so  deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is 
compared  to  the  crater."  (Fjrf.  Crater.)  This  ac- 
count of  its  shape  accords  with  a  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  viz.,  to  hold  water  and  a 
sponge  for  washing,"  and  clay  for  making  bricks," 
in  vomiting,"  and  in  smelting  the  ore  of  quicksilver." 
But  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  cookery  and  phar- 
macy." Although  the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also 
used,  the  articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared, 
sometimes  over  a  fire,"  and  sometimes  without  fire, 
in  a  patina,  and  more  especially  when  they  were 
accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid."  Hence  the  word 
occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Apicius,  De  Opsoniis 
{vid.  Opsoxium)  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonyme  bili- 


1.  (Do  Diff.  Febr.,  lib.  i.,  p.  295,  296,  torn,  vii.)— 2.  (De  Diff. 
Febr.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  336,  torn.  vii.  —  (Compare  Eisner's  "  Beytrige 
znr  Fioborlohro,"  KBmgsl>.,  1789,  8vo.)— 3.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib. 
xiii.,  p.  876,  torn,  x.)— 4.  (Ibid.,  p.  879,  torn,  x.)  — 5.  (Melh. 
Med.,  lib.  v.,  p.  311,  torn,  x.)— 6.  (A^hcn.,  vi.,  p.  268.)— 7.  (Bck- 
ker,  Aoec,  p.  794.)— 8.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  40.— Plin.,  It 
N.,  xixiv.,  11,  a.  25.)  —9.  (Treb.  Poll.,  Claud.,  p.  208,  c.)  — 10 
(Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  43.)— 1 1.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Acharn., 
1109.)— 12.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  698.)— 13.  (Aves,  1143,  1146.)— 
14.  (Id.,  Nub.,  904.)— 15.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8,  s.  41.)— 16 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  2,  s.  33.)  — 17.  (Plaut.,  Pseud.,  III.,  ii.,  51. 
—  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  11,  s.  26  ;  iiii.,  25,  a.  80.)  — 18.  (Hor 
Sat.,  I.,  lu.,  80.) 


PATRIA  POTESTAS. 


PATRLV  rOTESTAS. 


Mk!)}  In  the  same  bowl  the  food  was  commonly 
Drought  to  table, °  an  example  of  which  is  tiEKaviov 
Tuv  %ay6uv  Kpeuu,  i.  c,  "  a  basin  of  stewed  hare.'" 
But  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  dishes  {vid.  Lanx,  Pa- 
ter.*) were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  such  vessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  {hcderata*),  or  by  the  insertion  of 
minors  {specillata^).  These  bowls  weighed  from 
10  '.0  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  obtain  an 
earthenware  bowl  of  immense  size,  had  a  furnace 
constructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it.^ 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin  (Xe- 
mvofiavTeia)  is  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  on  Lycophron, 
V.  813. 

PATRES.     (Vid.  Patricii.) 

PAT'RIA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  gen- 
erally a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which  we 
do  anything.  "  Potestas,"  says  Paulus,'  "  has 
several  significations  :  when  applied  to  magistratus, 
it  is  imperium  ;  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  patria 
potestas;  in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium." 
According  to  Paulus,  then,  potestas,  as  applied  to 
magistratus,  is  equivalent  to  imperium.  Thus  we 
find  potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  praeto- 
ria,  consularis.  But  potestas  is  applied  to  magis- 
trates who  had  not  the  imperium,  as,  for  instance, 
to  qussstors  and  tribuni  plebis;'  and  potestas  and 
imperium  are  often  opposed  in  Cicero.  Thus  it 
seems  that  this  word  potestas,  like  many  other 
Roman  terms,  had  both  a  wider  signification  and  a 
narrower  one.  In  its  wider  signification  it  might 
mean  all  the  power  that  was  delegated  to  any  per- 
son by  the  state,  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of 
that  power.  In  its  narrower  significations,  it  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  equivalent  to  imperium ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  expressed  the  power  of  those  function- 
aries who  had  not  the  imperium.  Sometimes  it 
was  used  to  express  a  magistratus,  as  a  person,' 
and  hence,  in  the  Italian  language,  the  word  podes- 
ta  signifies  a  magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  power  that  one  private  person  has  over 
another,  the  other  two  being  manus  and  mancipium. 
The  potestas  is  either  dominica,  that  is,  ownership, 
as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
(vid.  Servcs),  or  patria,  as  exhibited  in  the  relation 
of  father  and  child.  The  mancipium  was  framed 
after  the  analogy  of  the  potestas  dominica.  {Vid. 
Mancipium.) 

Patria  potestas,  then,  signifies  the  power  which  a 
Roman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  {filiifamilias, 
JUicefamilias),  and  generally  all  the  rights  which  he 
had  by  virtue  of  his  paternity.  The  foundation  of 
the  patria  potestas  was  a  legal  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect.  {Vid.  Marriage, 
Romas.) 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  patria  potestas  was 
ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely  equiv- 
alent to  the  dominica  potestas,  or  as  involving  own- 
ership of  the  cnild  ;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 
the  patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the  dominica 
potestas.  Originally  the  father  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  son  as  a  member  of  his 
famUia :  he  could  sell  him,  and  so  bring  him  into 
the  mancipii  causa  ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxae  dandi 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  liable  for 
the  delicts  of  his  child.     He  could  also  give  his 

.  1.  (Phntius,  Lci.,  s.  t.)— S.  (Xen.,  Cyr,.  i.,  3,  «  4.— Athen., 
IV.,  p.  149,  /.—Plmit.,  Mil.,  III.,  i.,  164.— Tcr.,  Eun.,  IV  ,  -yji., 
^J,-— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vib.,  43.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Achmn.,  II09  )— t. 
(Treb.  Poll.,  1.  c.)_5.  (Fl.  Vonisc,  Probus,  p.  234,  ed.  Salmas.) 
—  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XXXV..  12,  s.  46.  — Jut.,  it.,  ;30-i;<4.)— 7. 
(Dig.  SO,  tit.  16.  s.  225.)— 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  o  9'  ;-  -!>  ;Sue- 
«on.,  Claud.,  13.— Jut.,  Sat.,  x.,  100,) 


daughter  in  marriage,  or  give  a  wife  to  his  son,  di 
vorce  his  child,  give  him  in  adoption,  and  emanci 
pate  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  {vid.  He- 
res),  and  he  could,  by  his  will,  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius- 
familias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed :  "  The  child 
is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any  power  or 
dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is  capable  of 
legal  rights."'  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not 
really  an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for 
the  child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance  ; 
but  everything  that  he  acquired  was  acquired  for 
his  father. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  jus  publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  comitia  tributa,  he  could  fill  a 
magistratus,  and  he  could  be  a  tutor :  for  the  tute- 
la  was  considered  a  part  of  jus  publicum. 

The  child  had  connubium  and  commercium,  like 
any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but  these 
legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present  power 
or  ownership.  His  marriage  was  legal  {justum), 
hut  if  it  was  accompanied  with  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  his  wi.%  came  into  the  power  of  his  father, 
and  not  into  the  power  of  the  son.  The  son's 
children  were  in  all  cases  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather  when  the  son  was. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  commercium,  he  could  be  a 
witness  to  mancipationes  and  testaments,  but  he 
could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He  had 
the  testamenti  factio,  as  already  stated,  so  far  as 
to  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  but  he  could  not 
make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of ;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  {Vid.  Obligationes.)  But  he  could  incur 
obligations  and  could  h6  sued  like  a  paterfamihas. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  lav/  was  the  max- 
im that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  but  not  made 
worse ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
civiles  obligationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them, 
consequently,  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  capacities  and  inca- 
pacities of  a  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamihas  as  to 
obligationes ;  but  the  reasons  alleged  by  Savigny 
seem  conclusively  to  show  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference at  all. 

,  The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
self, and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modern  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  Indeed,  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  fundamental  maxim 
already  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
but  not  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children,  is  a  sim- 
ple positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac- 
quire for  himself,  yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for 
his  father  might  become  his  own  in  the  event  of 
his  father's  death,  a  circumstance  which  material 
ly  distinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from 
those  of  a  slave ;  and,  accordingly,  the  son  is  some- 
times, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  considered 
as  a  kind  of  joint  owner  with  his  father. 


1    (Savig-ny,  System,  &c.. 
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Tlie  iTile  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfamilias 
for  acquiring  property  was  first  varied'  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered  to 
acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own  what- 
ever he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the  cas- 
trense  peculium,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  juris.'  But  if  the 
filiusfamilias  died  without  having  made  any  dispo- 
sition of  this  peculium,  it  came  to  the  father,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered 
it ;  but  in  this  case  the  property  came  as  peculium, 
not  as  hereditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfamil- 
ias as  to  the  acquisition  of  property  were  extended 
under  Constantino  to  his  acquisitions  made  during 
the  discharge  of  civil  offices ;  and  as  this  new  priv- 
ilege was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  castrense 
peculium,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  quasi 
castrense  •  peculium.  Farther  privileges  of  the 
same  kind  were  also  given  by  Constantine  and  ex- 
tended under  subsequent  emperors  (iona  qua  patri 
-non  adquiruntur). 

The  patria  potestas  began  with  the  birfli  of  a 
child  in  lawful  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by  mis- 
lake  married  a  woman  with  v.-hom  he  had  no  con- 
iiubium,  thinking  that  connubium  existed,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  his  case  {cavsa  erroris  probatio), 
upon  doing  which,  the  child  that  had  been  bom  and 
the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens,  and  from 
that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  causae  probatio  was  allowed  by  a  senatus 
consultum,"  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
and  a  comparison  with  Ulpian's  Fragments,'  was 
an  amendment  of  the, lex  J21ia  Sentia.  Other  in- 
stances of  the  causffi  probatio  are  mentioned  by 
Gains. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  patria  potestas  that 
the  child  should  be  born  in  marriage.  By  the  old 
law,  then,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents 
did  not  legitimate  a  child  born  before  the  marriage. 
But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the  fashion  for 
the  emperor,  as  an  act  of  ^ace,  to  place  such  child 
on  the  same  footing  as  legitimate  children.  The 
legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  only  be- 
came an  established  rule  of  law  under  Constantine, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  children 
who  were  born  in  concubinage.  {Vid.  Concubina.) 
In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.,  the  rule  was  estab- 
lished by  which  a  child  was  legitimated  per  obla- 
tionem  curiae.  To  these  two  modes  of  legitima- 
tion Justinian  added  that  per  rescriptum  principis. 
The  child  thus  legitimated  came  into  the  familia 
and  the  potestas  of  his  father  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  lawful  marriage. 

The  patria  potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  adoption.     ( Vid.  Adoption, 

ROJIAN.) 

The  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
upon  which  event  the  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father, 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  It  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  dissolved  the  patria  potestas  ; 
though,  m  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a  cap- 
itis diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  en- 
emy, the  relation  might  be  revived  by  postliminium. 
A  father  who  was  adrogated,  and,  consequently, 
sustained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  came,  togeth- 
er with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  his 
power,  into  the  power  .if  his  adoptive  father.  The 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  dissolving  the  patria  potestas,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio. 


1    (Juv.,  Sat.,  ivi.,  51.)-8.  (Cuius,  i.,  67.)-3.  (vii.,  4.) 
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If  a  son  was  elected  flamen  dialis,  or  a  daugntei 
was  chosen  a  vestal,  the  patria  potestas  ceased ; 
and  in  the  later  period  it  was  also  dissolved  by 
the  son's  attaining  certain  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
honours.  The  potestas  of  the  father  might  cease 
without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  patria  potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  from  the 
paternal  relation ;  but  the  term  also  imports  the 
rights  of  the  child  as  a  filiusfamilias  or  fiUafamilias. 
Of  these  rights  the  most  important  was  the  capa- 
city of  being  the  suns  heres  of  the  father.  Gen- 
erally the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  ag- 
nation ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered  by 
Justinian,'  who  made  the  consent  of  the  child  ne- 
cessary. 

PATRFCII.  This  word  is  evidently  a  deriva- 
tive from  paler,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Ro 
man  writers  as  equivalent  to  senator.  Patricii 
therefore  signifies  those  who  belonged  to  the  pa 
tres  "  rex  patres  eos  {sentitores)  voluit  naminari,  pa- 
triciosque  eorum  libcros ;""  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that  the  patri- 
cii were  only  the  otfspring  of  the  patres  in  the 
sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected  with 
them  by  blood.  The  connexion  was,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  a  much  wider  one,  but,  in  conse 
quenceof  it,  patres  and  patricii  are  sometimes  used 
as  convertible  terms,  so  that  patricii  stands  for 
senators.'  The  words  patres  and  patricii  have  thus 
radically  the  same  meaning,  and  some  of  the  an- 
cients believed  that  the  name  patres  was  given  to 
that  particular  class  of  the  Roman  population  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  fathers  of  families  ;*  others 
that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age,'  or  be- 
cause they  distributed  land  among  the  poorer  cit- 
izens, as  fathers  did  among  their  children.'  But 
most  writers  refer  the  name  to  the  patrociniura 
which  the  patricians  exercised  over  the  whole 
state,  and  over  all  classes  of  persons  of  whom  it 
was  composed.' 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  plebeians  as  a  sec- 
ond order :  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the  patri- 
cians were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and,  as  such, 
fonned  a  distinct  class  of  Roman  citizens  opposed 
to  the  plebeians,  and  afterward  to  the  new  plebeian 
aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period  extends 
from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely  enjoyed  a 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  afterward 
by  the  popes  also. 

First  Period :  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  estahlishmenl  of  tlie  pit  bcian  order.  Niebuhr's  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have  estab 
lished  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  during  this 
period  the  patricians  were  the  whole  body  of  Ro- 
man citizens  ;  that  they  were  the  popnlu^  Romanus : 
and  that  there  were  no  other  real  citizens  besides 
them.'  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  population, 
namely,  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to  the 
populus  Romanus,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patri- 
cians.    The  senators  or  patres  (in  the  narrowei 
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sense  >f  the  word)  were  a  select  body  of  the  pop- 
ulus  01  patricians,  which  acted  as  tlieir  represent- 
ative. The  bu.ghers  or  patricians  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  three  distinct  tribes,  which  afterward  be- 
came united  into  the  sovereign  populus.  These 
tribes  had  founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the 
hills  which  were  subsequently  included  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were 
Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titien- 
ses,  and  Lucerenses.  Each  of  these  tribes  consist- 
ed of  ten  curise,  and  each  curia  of  ten  gentes,  and  of 
the  same  number  of  decuries,  which  were  estabhsh- 
ed  for  representative  and  military  purposes.  ( Vid. 
Senaths.)  The  first  tribe,  or  the  Kamnes,  were  a 
Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Romulus.  As  long  as  it  stood  alone  it 
contained  only  one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  sen- 
ate of  one  hundred  niembers.  When  the  Titles, 
or  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  Hills, 
under  King  Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ram- 
nes, the  number  of  gentes,  as  well  as  that  of  sena- 
tors, was  increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes,  after 
their  union,  continued  probably  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Caelian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 
tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  cer- 
tain :  some  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rom- 
ulus ;'  others,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time." 
But  the  Etruscan  settlement  was  in  all  probability 
older  than  that  of  the  Sabines,"  though  it  seems 
occasionally  to  have  received  new  bands  of  Etrus- 
can settlers  even  as  late  as  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  once  :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.*  The  Luceres  existed  for  a  long 
time  as  a  separate  tribe  without  enjoying  the  same 
rights  as  the  two  other  tribes,  until  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  others. 
For  this  reason  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  senators  to  300'  (compare  Senaths), 
md  to  have  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exist- 
ing number  of  four.'  The  Luceres,  however,  are, 
notwithstanding  this  equalization,  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  patres 
or  fatricii  minorum  gentium ;  though  this  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  members  of  the  patricians, 
e.  g.,  to  those  plebeian  families  who  were  admitted 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  into  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres  are  again  call- 
ed ya/res  majorum  gentium.''  That  this  distinction 
between  patricii  majorum  and  minorum  gentium 
was  kept  up  in  private  life  at  a  time  when  it  had 
no  value  whatever  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
clear  from  Cicero.'  TuUus  Hostilius  admitted 
several  of  the  noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  the  pa- 
tricians (in  patres  legit),"  viz.,  the  Tullii  (Julii?), 
Servihi,  Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  and  Clcelii,  to 
vhich  Dionysius"  adds  the  gens  Metilia.  Ancus 
ilarcius  admitted  the  Tarquinii,"  Tarquinius  Pris- 
:us  the  TuUii,'"  Servius  Tullius  the  Octavii,'^  and 
iven  Tarquinius  Superbus  seems  to  have  had  simi- 
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lar  intentions.'  We  do  not  hear  tha  the  numtiei 
of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissions,  and 
must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had  al- 
ready become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers."  Daring  the  tune  of  the  Republic,  dis- 
tinguished strangers  and  wealthy  plebeians  were 
occasionally  made  Roman  patricians,  e.  g.,  Appius 
Claudius  and  his  gens,"  and  Domitius  iEnobarbus.' 
As  regards  the  kingly  period,  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  j 
but  it  is  evident  that  tia  king  could  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  ae  senate  and  the  curies  ; 
and  hence  Livy'  makes  Canuleius  say,  "  per  co-op- 
tationem  in  patres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.' 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but  the 
patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitas 
(Roma.m)  and  Gens.  Respecting  their  relations 
to  the  kings,  see  Comitia  Cukiata  and  Senatus. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re- 
gard their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  hght.  ( Vid. 
Cliens.) 

Second  Period :  from  the  establishment  of  the  ple- 
beian order  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  At  the  time 
when  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  cit- 
izens, who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians, 
the  latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  stiU  remained  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  cives  op- 
tima jure,  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in  the 
same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious  of- 
fices were  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  consist- 
ing of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  distinction, 
which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents,'  seems, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  so  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  the  plebeians.  Under  the 
Antonines,  the  term  populus  signified  all  the  citi- 
zens with  the  exception  of  the  patricii.'  In  their 
relation  to  the  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the 
patricians  now  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth. 
A  person  born  of  a  patrician  family  was  and  re- 
mained a  patrician,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  or  an 
eques,  or  held  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
or  not ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa- 
trician a  plebeian.  As  regards  the  census,  he 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
his  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  reduced 
patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  RepubUc  are 
the  father  of  M.  vEmilius  Scaurus,  and  the  family 
of  the  SuUas  previous  to  the  time  of  the  great  dic- 
tator of  that  name.  The  only  way  in  which  a  pa- 
trician might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  up  the 
sacra,  &c.'  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we  stated  above,  be 
made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  very  seldom;    and  the 
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Bonsequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen- 
turies the  number  of  patrician  families  became  so 
-apidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
Kepublic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such  fami- 
lies.' Julius  Caesar,  by  the  lex  Cassia,  raised  sev- 
eral plebeian  families  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  continue  to  hold 
the  ancient  priestly  offices  which  still  belonged  to 
their  order.^  Augustus  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
'lo  the  same  by  a  lex  Ssenia.^  Other  emperors 
followed  these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  num- 
ber of  senators,  and  such  persons  as  were  born  of 
Illustrious  parents,  to  the  rank  of  patricians  ;'  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  other  emperors  did  the  same.' 
The  expression  for  this  act  of  raising  persons  to 
the  rank  of  patricians  was  in  patricios  or  infamiliam 
patriciam  adligere. 

Although  the  patricians,  throughout  this  whole 
period,  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  hut  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  (Firf.  Plebs.)  Only  a  few  in- 
significant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of 
certain  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  re- 
mained the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians, 
of  which  they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days 
their  religious  power  and  significance  were  the 
basis  of  their  political  superiority.'  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  term  nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  curule  offices.  ( Com- 
pare Novi  Homines.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles 
threw  the  old  patricians,  as  a  hody,  still  more  into 
the  shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  monopolize  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state ;'  but,  although  the  old  patri- 
cians were  obliged  in  many  cases  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  nobiles,  yet  they  could  never  sup- 
press the  feeling  of  their  own  superiority  ;  and  the 
veneration  which  historical  antiquity  alone  can  be- 
stow, always  distinguished  them  as  individuals 
from  the  nobiles.  How  much  wealth  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen  from  the  measure 
adopted  about  the  first  Punic  war,  by  which  the 
expenses  for  the  public  games  were  no  longer  given 
from  the  ajrarium,  but  were  defrayed  by  the 
ffidiles ;  and  as  their  office  was  the  first  step  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  that  measure  was 
a  tacit  exclusion  of  the  poorer  citizens  from  those 
offices.  Under  the  emperors  the  position  of  the 
patricians  as  a  body  was  not  improved  ;  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancies  in  their  order  by  the  emperors 
began  more  and  more  to  assume  the  character  of 
an  especial  honour,  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his 
good  services  or  merely  for  personal  distinction,  so 
that  the  transition  from  this  period  to  the  third  had 
been  gradually  preparing. 

Respecting  the  great  political  and  religious  priv- 
ileges which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterward  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plebs,  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  of- 
fices.    Compare  also  Gens,  Curia,  Sen.itus. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 


were  scaiceiy  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  iht 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  curule  magis- 
trates, or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore,  like 
others,  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  classes.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  feistened  with  four 
strings  (corrigia  or  lora  patricia),  and  adorned  with  a 
lunula  on  the  top.'  Festus"  states  that  mulleus 
was  the  name  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  patricians ; 
but  the  passage  of  Varro  which  he  adduces  only 
shows  that  the  muUei  (shoes  of  a  purple  colour) 
were  worn  by  the  curule  magistrates.^ 

Third  Period :  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  pei-sonal  title,  which  con- 
ferred on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  from  the  father  to 
his  children ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
man families ;  but  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  isuch  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  Empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred ;  and 
when,  during  this  period,  we  read  of  patrician  fami- 
lies, the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such  a  fam- 
ily was  a  patricius .  *  The  name  patricius,  during  this 
period,  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  empire,'  and  those  who  were  thus  distin- 
guished occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  iUus- 
tres ;  the  consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  pa- 
tricius.' The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis- 
tinguished were  magnificentia,  celsitudo,  eminen- 
tia,  and  magnitudo.  They  were  either  engaged  m 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces), and  were  then  called  patricii  prasenlales, 
or  they  had  only  the  title,  and  were  called  patricii 
codicillares  or  honorarii.''  All  of  them,  however, 
were  distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress 
from  ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before 
the  public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  em- 
pfefors  were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing 
this  great  distinction,  though  some,  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young 
men,  and  even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no 
one  should  be  made  partricius  who  had  not  been 
consul,  preefect,  or  magister  militum.'  Justinian, 
however,  did  away  with  some  of  these  restrictions. 
The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius  was  testified 
to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma.' 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  was  sometimes 
granted  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes 
of  Rome  had  established  their  authority,  they  also 
assumed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius 
on  eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distinguished  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 
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title  oi  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all  times 
much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii,  a  ti- 
tle of  which  kings  and  emperors  themselves  were 
proud.' 

PATRIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  called  Pitrimes 
et  Matrimes,  were  those  children  whose  parents 
were  both  alive''  {matrimes;  called  by  Dionysius* 
ijii^Salui),  in  the  same  way  as  fater  patrimus  sig- 
nifies a  father  wh^se  own  father  is  still  alive.' 
Servius,'  howeva',  confines  the  term  ■patrimi  et 
matrimi  to  children  born  of  parents  who  had  been 
married  by  the  religious  ceremony  called  confarre- 
atio :  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the  correct 
use  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to 
such  children  so  long  is  their  parents  were  alive. 
We  know  that  the  flamines  majores  'vere  obliged 
to  have  been  born  of  parents  who  had  been  mar- 
ried by  confarreatio ;'  and  as  the  children  called 
vatnmi  et  matrimi  are  almost  always  mentioned  in 
eonTiexion  with  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,' 
the  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble, since  the  same  reason  which  confined  the  of- 
fice of  the  flamines  majores  to  those  born  of  pa- 
rents who  had  been  married  by  confarreatio,  would 
also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriages,  who 
would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for  the 
service  of  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other  mar- 
riages.* 

PATRONOMI  (Trarpovo/ioL)  were  magistrates 
at  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  vcre,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pausanias'  says  that 
they  were  instituted  by  Cleomenes,  who  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  jepovaia  by  establishing  patronomi 
in  their  place.  The  yepovaia,  however,  was  not 
abolished  by  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias,'"  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  pa- 
tronomi are  mentioned  by  Philostratus"  among  the 
principal  magistrates  along  with  the  gymnasiarchs 
and  ephori ;  and  their  office  is  also  spoken  of  by  Plu- 
tarch.'* Their  number  is  uncurtain  ;  but  Bockh'= 
has  shown  that  they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which 
the  ephori  formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  pa- 
tronomus  was  the  iTruvv/joc  of  the  state,  that  is,  gave 
his  name  to  the  year,  as  the  first  ephor  had  former- 
ly done.'* 

PATRO'NUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
d  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  father 
and  son.  The  manumissor  became,  with  respect  to 
the  manumitted  person,  his  patronus,  and  the  manu- 
mitted person  became  the  libertus  of  the  manumis- 
sor. The  word  patronus  (from  pater)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manumissor  was  a 
woman,  she  became  patrona  ;  and  the  use  of  this 
word  instead  of  matrona  appears  to  be  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  patronal  rights.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronal 
relation  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient 
clientela  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
at  least,  which  contained  legislative  provisions  gen- 
erally on  the  subject  of  patronal  rights,  we  may 
consider  the  relation  of  patronus  and  libertus  as  the 
same  both  in  the  case  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
manumissores. 

The  libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
manumissor.  Cipero's  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M.  TuUius  Tiro.  The  libertus  owed  respect  and 
gratitude  to  his  patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  pa- 
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tron  might  punish  him  in  a  summary  way  fur  neg 
lecting  those  duties.  This  obligation  extended  to 
the  chUdren  of  the  libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due 
to  the  chddren  of  the  patron.  In  later  times  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  a  law 
probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.'  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power  of 
reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery  if  he  misconduct- 
ed himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure  wai 
not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  lex  JJIlia  Sentia 
gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his  freedman 
for  ingratitude  (ut  ingratum  accusare').  An  ingratus 
was  also  called  libertus  impius,  as  being  deficient  in 
pietas. 

If  the  libertus  brought  an  action  against  the  pa 
tronus  (in  jus  vocavil),  he  was  himself  liable  to  a 
special  action  on  the  case  ;'  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  institute  a  capital  charge  against  his 
patron.  The  libertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
patron  and  his  children  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  his  property  and  the 
tutela  of  his  chddren :  if  he  refused,  he  was  in 
gratus.* 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  citizen,  all  of  them  were  his  patroni. 

The  manumissor  could  secure  to  hhnself  farthor 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio,  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
(dona  et  munera)  and  services  (opera).  The  oath 
was  not  valid  unless  the  person  was  a  libertus 
when  he  too'ii  it.  If,  then,  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.'  These 
operae  were  of  two  kinds,  ofiiciales,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  affection,  and  fabriles,  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itself.  The  otficiales  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  patronus,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fabriles,  being 
of  the  nature  of  money  or  money's  worth,  passed 
to  the  heredes  of  the  patronus  like  any  other  prop- 
erty. The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  the  operae 
of  his  libertus,  was  said  "  ei  operas  indicere  or  im 
ponere.'" 

The  patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  were  disgraceful  (turpcs)  or  dangerous  to  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphitheatre  ; 
but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or  calling  (arti- 
ficium),  even  if  he  learned  it  after  his  manumission, 
the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  d  ue  to  the  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freedmeii 
(except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra,  or  hired 
themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gifts  or  operae  who  had  begotten  two  children 
and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child  five 
years  old.' 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patronal  rights 
would  consequently  belong  to  his  children  ;  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicomraissum,  the 
person  who  performed  the  act  of  manumission  was 
the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a  slave  ob- 
tained his  freedom  under  the  senatus  consultum  Sila- 
nianum,  the  prastor  could  assign  him  a  patronus ; 
and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person  was  the  patron 
of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been  the  slave.' 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted 
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when  the  act  of  manumission  was  not  altogether 
the  free  act  of  the  manumissor.  For  instance,  the 
manumissor  per  fideicommissum  had  all  the  patronal 
rights,  except  the  power  to  prosecute  for  ingratus, 
the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus,  and  to 
stipulate  for  munera  and  operae  :  his  rights  against 
the  property  of  the  libertus  were,  however,  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.'  If  a 
slave  had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order 
that  this  other  person  might  purchase  and  manumit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  right,  and  he 
lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to  per- 
form the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the  money, 
and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  perform  his 
agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus."  If  a-  master 
manumitted  his  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  he  retained  all  patronal  rights,  but  he  could 
not  stipulate  for  operae.  A  person  who  purchased  a 
slave,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  agreed 
to  manumit  him,  had  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  ingratitude  in  case  the  slave 
compelled  him  to  manumit  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.' 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freed- 
man  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  lost 
his  patronal  rights  :  the  consequence  was  the  same 
•f  he  brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  The 
tx  ^lia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provisions,  con- 
tained several  that  related  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutio,  either  of  the  patron  or  the 
libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (See 
Tacit.,  Hisl.,  ii.,  92,  where  "jura  libertorum"  means 
"jura  patronorum"  or  "jura  in  libertos.")  The  re- 
lation was  dissolved  when  the  libertus  obtained  in- 
genuitas  by  the  natalium  restitutio,  but  not  when 
he  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum  annulorum. 
(Vid.  Ingenbhs.) 

The  most  important  of  the  patronal  rights  related 
to  the  property  of  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  hav- 
ing made  a  testament. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante- Justinian 
period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
heads:  1.  The  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and,  2.  the 
extraordinary :  the  former  comprehend  the  rules  of 
the  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio ;  and  the  latter,  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas  liberti  and  contra  suos  non  naturales, 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  libertae,  and 
the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which  was  given  by  the 
lex  Papia  Poppssa. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
agnation.  The  legitima  patronorum  tutela  was  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to  inherit- 
ance.* In  the  case  of  an  intestate  liberta,  who 
could  not  have  a  suus  heres,  the  patron  was  heres. 
The  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum,  which  was 
passed  after  Gains  wrote,"  and  in  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration 
in  this  respect.  The  passage  of  Ulpian,'  which 
was  written  when  this  senatus  consultum  was  in 
force,  says  that,  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  pa- 
tron succeeded  to  her  property,  because  a  mother 
could  not  have  sui  heredes ;  yet  Ulpian  himself 
says  that,  whether  the  mother  was  ingenua  or  liber- 
tina,  the  children  could  succeed  to  her  inheritance 
by  the  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum.  This  appa- 
rent contradiction  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that 
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the  senatus  consultum  gave  the  children  in  such  ca 
ses  an  equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  patronus 
and  a  patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  patronus.'  The 
male  children  of  the  patronus  had  the  same  rights 
as  the  patronus  himself;  but  the  females  had  only 
the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the 
males,  and  they  had  not  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas  testamenti  liberti  aut  ab  intestate 
contra  suos  heredes  non  naturales,  until  these  rights 
were  given  them  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea.^'  A  dif- 
ficulty which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Justinian's 
legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  discussed  by 
Unterholzner.'  It  seems  that  the  children  of  a  pa- 
trona had  not,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  same  rights 
as  the  children  of  a  patronus ;  but  the  lex  Papia 
Poppaea  probably  made  some  change  in  this  re- 
spect.* 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumission  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  granl 
of  the  jus  patronatus  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who  must 
also,  at  the  same  time,  become  Roman  citizens.'  A 
capitis  diminutio,  as  already  observed,  either  of  the 
patron  or  the  libertus,  destroyed  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  inheritance.' 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patronae,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal. These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  law,  for  the  surviver  or  survi- 
vors of  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased  patronus. 
A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  inheritance  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a  patron.  If  the 
patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several  children,  ihe 
hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  equal- 
ly {in  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of  succession  in 
the  case  of  agnation.' 

A  senatus  consultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertus  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest." 

The  Edict  extended  the  bonorum  possessio  to 
patroni.  The  patronal  rights  of  the  civil  law  were 
founded  on  an  assumed  agnatio:  those  of  the  Edict 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  cognatio.  The  Edict 
called  to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  liberti,  1.  their 
children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  3.  their  cogna- 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  be  descendants  ;  4.  the 
famiha  of  the  patronus ;  5.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  then:  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  patronus  or  patrona 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so  could  not 
be  called  in  the  fourth  order;  6.  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman  ;  7.  the  cogna 
ti  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  he  could 
pass  over  (praterire)  the  patron.  But  by  the  Edict, 
unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of  his  prop 
erty,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could  obtain 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  of  one  half  of 
the  property.  If  the  libertus  died  intestate,  leaving 
no  suus  heres  except  an  adopted  child,  or  a  wife  in 
manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the  manus  of  his  son,  the  patron 
had  a  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  against  these 
sui  heredes.    But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  his 
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)Wn  bldod  {naturales)  either  in  his  power  at  the 
lime  of  his  death,  or  emancipated,  or  given  in 
adoption,  and  if  these  children  were  made  heredes 
by  his  testament,  or,  being  praeteriti,  claimed  the 
bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had 
no  claim  on  the  freedman's  property.  The  patron 
was  not  excluded  if  the  children  of  the  freedman 
were  exheredated. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
equal  share  (virilis  pars)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate ;  and  a  pa- 
trona  ingenua  who  had  three  children  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege.  Before  the  lex  Papia,  patronae  had 
only  the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  them ; 
but  this  lex  put  ingenuae  patronae  who  had  two  chil- 
dren, and  libertinae  patronae  who  had  three  children, 
on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  bonorum 
possessio  contra  tabulas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nurus  in  manu 
lilii,  as  the  edict  had  placed  patroni.  The  lex  did 
the  same  for  daughters  of  tha  patronus  who  had 
three  children.  The  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in- 
genua, but  not  to  a  libertina,  who  had  three  children, 
the  same  rights  that  it  gave  to  a  patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liberta  was  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make  no 
disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent  (pa- 
trono  auctore).  The  lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta  from 
this  tutela  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she  could, 
consequently,  then  make  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that  the  pa- 
tronus should  have  an  equal  share  with  her  survi- 
ving children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the  lex 
Papia  gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  patroua  who  had 
children  {Uteris  honorata)  than  she  had  before ;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminutio  of 
the  patrona  or  the  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
property,  even  if  she  had  no  children,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  the  liberta.  If  the  liberta 
made  a  will,  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrona,  who 
had  the  number  of  children  required  by  that  law,  the 
same  rights  which  the  Edict  gave  to  the  patronus 
contra  tabulas  liberti.  The  same  lex  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  a  patrona  who  had  a  single  child,  the 
same  rights  that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas 
liberti.  .(Gaius,  iii.,  53 — a  passage  which  Unter- 
holzner  proposes  to  correct,  but  on  very  insuiiicient 
grounds.') 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the  pa- 
tronus to  the  property  of  Latini  liberti  differed  in 
various  respects  from  those  that  have  been  explain- 
ed. Being  viewed  as  a  pecuiium,  it  had  the  inci- 
dents of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei  he- 
redes of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exheredated 
children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed  from  the 
property  of  a  Ubertus  who  was  a  civis  Romanus. 
If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  former  slave,  and 
it  was  consistent  with  this  doctrine  that  the  share 
of  a  deceased  patror.us  should  go  to  his  heres.  The 
senatus  consultum  Largianum,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  property  of 
Latini  should  go  first  to  those  who  had  manumitted 
them,  then  to  their  liberi  who  were  not  expressly 
exheredated,  according  to  proximity,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  to  the  heredes  of  the  manu- 
missor. The  only  effect  of  this  senatus  consultum 
was  to  prefer  liberi,  who  were  not  expressly  exhe- 
redated, to  extranei  heredes.  Accordingly,  an  eman- 
cipated son  of  the  patronus,  who  was  prsteritus, 
and  who  could  not  claim  the  bonorum  possessio  of 
his  father's  property  contra  tabulas  testamenti,  had 


1.  (Zeitschtift,  v.,  45.) 


a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  Latinus  prior  to  the  ex- 
tranei heredes. 

As  to  the  dediticU  under  the  lex  jElia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  manumission  would  have  become  Roman 
citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  came  to 
their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  ; 
they  had  not,  however,  the  testamenti  factio.  The 
property  of  those  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  there- 
to, came  to  their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Latini ; 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the  legis- 
lator had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  intentions 
He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark  as  to  a  pro 
vision  of  the  lex  Papia.' 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  patronus, 
see  Cliens  and  Oratok. 

The  subject  of  the  patronatus  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  towards  a  right  understanding  of 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  be  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  authori 
ties  given  in  note  ". 

PAVIMENTUM.     (Yii.  House,  Roman,  p.  519.) 

*PAVO  (Tacjf),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  Cristatus, 
L.  "  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision 
the  epocha  of  the  domestication  of  the  Peacock  ; 
we  know  well,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  since  the  fleets  of  Solomon, 
in  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestine,  peacocks,  which  are  enumerated 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  these  ves- 
sels contained.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the 
orator  Hortensius  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
peacock  killed  at  his  table,  when  he  entertained  tire 
College  of  Pontiffs  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  culinary 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  realized  by  this 
means  a  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  sesterces.  This 
was  towards  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors  Vitellius  and  Helio 
gabalus,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  and  brains 
of  peacocks.  Buffon  says  that  at  first  they  were 
very  rare  in  Europe.  M  Athens  they  were  exhib- 
ited for  many  years  at  every  festival  of  the  new 
moon  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
run  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities  to  behold  them.  This  was  after  the  time  of 
Alexander;  for  that  monarch,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greece,  had  never  seen  them  until  he 
marched  into  India,  where  he  found  them  flying 
wild  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers' of  the  Pend- 
jab.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  they  had 
so  greatly.mu!tiphed  in  Greece,  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of  them  as  perfectly  well  known  in  that  country." 
The  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  nurtured 
in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in  great  number^  at  her 
temple  in  Samos.  It  is  represented,  also,  on  the 
coins  of  this  island.  According  to  one  explanation, 
the  star-bedecked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hence  the  Peacock  was 
consecrated  to  Juno  Urania  as  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Skies.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  bird  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  from  its  announ- 
cing by  its  cry  the  changes  of  weather,  &c  ' 

PAUPE'RIE,  ACTIO  DE.     (Yid.  Paupeeies.) 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  (qnadrupes)  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal,  as  if  a  man's  ox  gored  another 


1.  (iii.,  47.)— 2.  (Gaius,  iii.,  39-76.— Ulpian,  Frar.,  tit.iivii 
ixii.— Dig.  37,  tit.  14,  15  ;  38,  tit.  1,  2,  3,  Ac  — Index  to  Paul 
lus.  Sent.  Recept. — For  Justinian's  legislation,  Inst.,  iii.,  8,  &c 
— Unterholzner,  Ueber  das  Patronatische  Erbrccht,  Zeitschrif' 
v.,  and  the  article  Gens,  with  the  references  in  Rein,  Das  RBni' 
Privatrecht,  p.  285,  and  in  Walter,  Geschichte  des  Riim.  Rechts 
p.  607-516,  and  684-689.)  —3  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  viii.  13« 
— Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol.  i,,  p.  261.)  ' 
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man.  In  such  cases  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustain- 
ed. The  owner  was  bound  either  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  damages,  or  to  give  up  the  animal  to  the 
injured  person  (npxa:  dare).  Pauperies  excluded  the 
notion  of  injuria  ;  it  is  defined  to  be  "  damnum  sine 
injuria  facientis  factum,"  for  an  animal  could  not  be 
said  to  have  done  a  thing  "  injuria."  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  of  noxales  actiones.' 

PAUSA'RII  was  the  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed,  in 
the  processions  in  honour  of  Isis,  to  make  pauses 
(pausir)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  mansio- 
nes,  by  the  road's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  perform 
other  sacred  rites." 

The  portisculus,  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
a  vessel,  was  sometimes  called  pausarius,^  because 
the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (pausa)  their  strokes 
according  to  his  commands.     {Vid.  Portisculus.) 

♦PAUS'IA,  a  species  of  Olive.  Virgil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  because  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
it  was  quite  ripe,  it  having  then  a  bitter  or  austere 
taste.' 

PECHYS  (.Ti-iixv()-     (Vid.  Cubitus.) 

PECTEN  (Kr«'f),  a  Comb.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  combs  made  of  boxwood,'  which 
they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus,  in  Galatia, 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  product.'  ( Vid. 
BoiuM.)  The  Egyptians  had  ivory  combs,'  which 
also  came  into  use  by  degrees  among  the  Romans.' 
The  golden  comb  ascribed  to  the  goddesses  is,  of 
course,  imaginary.'  The  wooden  combs  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  are  toothed  on  one  side  only ;  but 
the  Greeks  used  them  with  teeth  on  both  sides,  as 
nppears  from  the  remains  of  combs  found  at  Pom- 
lieii,'°  and  from  the  representation  of  three  combs, 
exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the  Amyclae- 
an  marbles." 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hair,"  in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkably  careful  and  diligent.'^  (Vid.  Coma, 
p.  293.)  To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of 
affliction. "  The  use  of  the  comb  in  cutting  the  hair 
is  alluded  to  by  Plautus." 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  cornfields, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  while  it  was 
yet  standing."  This  method  of  reaping  was  called 
peclinare  segetem.  A  painting  in  the  sepulchral 
grotto  of  El  Kab,  in  Egypt,  represents  a  man  comb- 
ing flax  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  linseed 
from  the  stem.  The  rake  used  in  making  hay  is 
called  rams  pecten,'-''  because  its  teeth  areXar  apart ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs  ;"  they  may  have  been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to 
which  the  strings  were  tied.  In  a  figurative  or  met- 
aphorical sense,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  fingers 
of  a  man"  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse.'"  The  use  of 
the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  plectrum,  are  explained  under  Tkl.4. 

PECUA'RII  were  a  class  of  the  publicani  who 
farmed  the  public  pastures  (pecua  publica"). 

1.  (Dig.  9,  tit.  I.)— 2.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  1885.  —  Spartinn., 
P.sii-nn.  Nift ,  6.— Ciriicall.,  0.— Salm.  ad  loc.)— 3.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
50.)— 4.  (Mallyn  ad  Viri;.,  Ocor);.,  ii.,  86.)— 5.  (Bruiiclc,  Anal., 
11.,  221.— Ovid,  Fast.,  %i.,  23.— Mart.,  xiv.,25.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Met., 
IV.,  311.)— 7.  (Apul.,  Mol.,  xi.,  p.  121,  cd.  Akli.)— 8.  (Claudian, 
De  Nupt.  Honor.,  1112.)— 9.  (Callim.  in  Lav.  Pull.,  31.)  ~  10. 
iDonaldson's  Pompeii,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  7.H.)  —  11.  (Memoirs  rclatingr 
to  Turkey,  edited  liy  Wdlpiilc,  p.  452.)  —  12.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  I., 
liv.,  15.— Id.,  Met.,  xii.,  409.)— 13.  (llcrod.,  vii.,  208.  —  Strabn, 
I.,  3,  «  8. )— 14.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Col.,  1257.)— 15.  (Capt.,  U.,  ii.,  18.) 
—10.  (IM.,  Dc  Ee  Rust ,  ii.,  21 .)— 17.  (Ovid,  Rom.  Amor.,  192.) 
—18.  (Erat<«tli.,  Catasler,  24.)  — 19.  (jEscliyl.,  Agam.,  1584.) 
— 20.  (Oppian,  C'yucg  ,  i.,  290.)— 21.  (Pseudo-Ase.on.  in  Cic, 
Div.  Verr.,  p.  113  cd.  Orelli. — Liv.,  x.,  47  ;  xxxiii.,  42.) 
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PECULA'TUS  is  properly  the  misappropriatior 
or  theft  of  public  property.  Labeo  defines  it  thus  .- 
"  pecunia  puhlic<E  aut  sacra  furtum,  non  ab  eo  factum, 
cujus  periculo  est."  The  person  guilty  of  "this  of- 
fence was  peculator.  Cicero'  enumerates  pecula- 
tores  with  sicarii,  venefici,  testamentarii,  and  fures. 
The  origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  pecus,  a  term 
which  originally  denoted  that  kind  of  movable  prop- 
erty which  was  the  chief  sign  of  wealth  Original- 
ly trials  for  peculatus  were  before  the  populus  or 
the  senate."  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  matters  of  pec- 
ulatus had  become  one  of  the  qua;stiones  perpetua?, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  Peculatu,  and  such  a  lex 
is  by  some  writers  enumerated  among  the  leges 
SuUanae,  but  without  stating  the  authority  for  this 
assertion.  Two  leges  relating  to  peculatus  are  cited 
in  the  Digest,  lex  Julia  Peculatus  and  lex  Julia  de 
Residuis ,'  but  these  may  be  the  same  lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  leges,  just  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fundo  Dotali,  which 
chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  separate  lex. 
Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also  comprised 
in  the  lex  Julia  Peculatus  (ne  quis  ex  pecunia  sacra, 
religiosa  publicave  auferat,  &c.) ;  matters  relating  to 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ;  the  erasing  or  can- 
celling of  tabulae  publicae,  &c.  The  lex  de  Residuis 
applied  to  those  who  had  received  public  money  for 
public  purposes,  and  had  retained  it  (apud  quern  pe- 
cunia publica  resedit).  The  penalty  under  this  lex, 
on  conviction,  was  a  third  part  of  the  sum  retained. 
The  punishment,  which  under  the  lex  Julia  Pecula- 
tus was  originally  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  was 
changed  into  deportatio  :  the  offender  lost  all  his 
rights,  and  his  property  was  forfeited.  Under  tlie 
Empire  sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A 
"  sacrilegus"  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred  pla- 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.     ( Vid.  Seevus.) 

PECU'LIUM.     (r»;.  Seevus.) 

PECU'LIDM  CASTREXSE.     {Vid.  Patkia  Po- 

TESTAS,  p.   742.) 

PECU'NIA.     (Vid.  Ms,  Akgestum,  Aukuk.) 

PECU'NIA.     {Vid.  Heres,  Roman-,  p.  497.) 

PECU'NIA  CERTA.  (Fid.  Obligationes,  page 
673.) 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.    (Fi(J.  Judex  Pedaneus.) 

PEDA'RII.     (V,d.  Sexatus.) 

PE'DICA,  formed  from  pes  on  the  same  analogy 
with  Manica  {TTcpicne/.Lc,  Ion.  et  Att.  iridij*),  a  fetter, 
an  ankle-ring. 

Fetters  were  worn  for  the  sake  of  restraint  by  lu- 
natics,' criminals,  and  captives,'  and  by  horses  in- 
stead of  a  halter.'  Another  kind  of  fetter  was  the 
noose  (laqueus  currax')  used  to  catch  birds,  which 
was  the  appropriate  employment  of  winter.'  For 
the  sake  of  ornament,  fetters  or  ankle-rings  were 
worn  by  females.     (Vid.  Periscelis.) 

PEDI'SEQUI  were  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  any  slave  who  accompanied  his  master ; 
but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  formed  a  special 
class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all.'"  There 
was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  called  pedise- 
qua." 

PEDUM  (Kopvvrj,  Xayu66Xoi''),  a  Crook.  Its 
curved  extremity  was  used  by  the  shepherds  to  lay 
hold  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  principally  by  their  legs, 
so  as  to  preserve  them  from  running  into  danger,  or 

1.  (Off.,  iii.,  18.)  —2.  (Liv.,  y.,  32  ;  xxxvii.,  57  ;  iixvii'. ,  54.) 
—3.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13.)— 4.  (Mojris,  Attic.)  — 5.  (Mark,  v.,  4.— 
Luke,viii.,29.)— 6.  (Kerod.,  i.,  86-90  i  iii.,  23  ;  v.,  77.  — Xen, 
Anab.,  iy.,  3,  i  8.)— 7.  (Horn.,  U.,  liii.,  36.)  — 8.  (Gratius,  Cy 
nes.,  89.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  307.)  —  10.  (Nep.,  Attic,  13.— 
Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  IV.,  ii.,  18.)— 11.  (Plaut.,  Asm.,  1.,  iii.,  31.— 
Compare  Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  101 .)  —  12.  (Tlieocrit ,  vii.,  43, 
128.) 


PEGMA. 


I'ELLIS. 


to  rescue  them  when  they  were  in  want  of  assist- 
ance.' The  accompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vecchia.'  It  shows  the 
croolt  in  the  hand  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sits  upon  a 
rocit,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.     (See  also 

woodcut  to  OsOILLUM.) 


The  herdsman  also  used  a  crook,  but  less  curved, 
with  a  heavy  head,  and  hence  called  KaXavpoip ;  he 
threw  it  at  any  of  the  herd  which  strayed  from  the 
rest.' 

On  account  of  its  connexion  with  pastoral  life, 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan,*  and  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
shepherds.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribute  of  Tha- 
lia, as  the  muse  of  pastoral  poetry.' 

*PEG'ANON  {wiiyavov),  the  herb  Rue.  The  two 
species  described  by  Dioscorides  are,  in  all  proba- 
Ijility,  the  Ruta  montana  and  hortcnsis,  the  Mountain 
and  Garden  Rue:  Linnaeus  named  the  former  the 
Peganum  harmala.  Schneider  thinks  that  the  tt^- 
yavm  of  Theophrastus  applies  to  the  Ruta  graveo- 
lens  and  moniana.' 

PEGMA  (^Trf/yfia),  a  Pageant,  i.  e.,  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (tabulala), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  balance-weights  {poiidcribus  reductis'').  These 
great  machines  were  used  in  the  Roman  amphithe- 
atres,' the  gladiators  who  fought  upon  them  being 
called  ■pegmares.^  They  were  supported  upon 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
with  silver  and  a  profusion  of  wealth."  At  other 
times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though  danger- 
ous" display  of  fireworks.'^  Accidents  sometimes 
happened  to  the  musicians  and  other  performers 
who  were  carried  upon  them."  When  Vespasian 
and  Titus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the  Jews, 
the  procession  included  pageants  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  splendour,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
stages  above  one  another,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.  By  the  aid  of  vari- 
ous contrivances,  they  represented  battles  and  their 
numerous  incidents,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of 
the  cities  of  Judaea.'* 

The  pageant  was  also  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
having  been  slain  on  one  of  the  stages,  the  high- 
priest  placed  himself  below,  in  a  cavern,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  upon  his  person  and  his  garments, 
and  in  this  state  he  was  produced  by  the  flamines 
before  the  worshippers." 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero"  may  have 
been  movable  bookcases. 


1.  (VJTg.,  Buc,  v.,  88.  —  Servius  ad  loc.  —  Festus,  s.  v.)  —  2. 
(Ant.  d'Ercolano,  t.  iii.,  lav.  63.)— 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  844-846. 
-Eustath.  ad  loc.— Apoll.  Ehod.,  iv.,  974.)— 4.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Pun., 
tjii.,  334.)  —  5.  (Comhe,  Anc.  Marbles  of  Br.  Museum,  part  iii., 
pl.  5.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 
I.  (Claudiau,  De  Mallii  Theod.  Cons.,  323-328.  —  Sen.,  Epist., 
69)— 8.  (Jut.,  iT.,  121.— Mart.,  i.,  2, 2.— Sueton.,  Claud.,  34.)— 
9  (Calij.,26.)— 10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  3,  s.  16.)— K.  (Vopisc, 
Carin.,  15.)  —  12.  (Claudian,  1.  c.)  —  13.  (Phidr.,  y.,  7,  T  )— 14. 
(Josciih.,  Bell.  .lud.,  v/i.,  24.)— 15.  {i"i3d..nt.,  Peristeuh.  Horn 
Mart.,  1008-1052.)-16   (ad  Att.,  iv.,  8.) 


*PE'LAMYS  (Tr^/la/raf),  a  species  of  Scomber  oi 
Thunny.  According  to  Pallas,  the  vrjXaiii^  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  fish  of  tiie  Black  Sea,  is  tho 
Mugil  cephalus,  Linn.  A  species  of  w^Xa/ivc  is  at 
the  present  day  denominated  Palymede  by  the  fish- 
ermen at  Marseilles.  Tae  adpda  was  a  pickle  made 
from  the  ■nriXafivQ}  ' 

*PELARGUS  (iraapyof),  the  common  Stork,  or 
Ciconia  alba,  Belon,  the  same  as  the  Ardea  Ciconia, 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  the  Stork  a  hyberna- 
ting  bird.  .^Elian  and  Pliny  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  migrates  like  the  Crane.     {Vid.  Ciconi-i.)" 

PELA'TAI  (weXdrai)  are  defined  by  Pollux'  and 
other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers  working  for 
hire,  like  the  ^jjtcc,  in  contradistinction  to  the  He- 
lots and  PenestaB,  who  were  bondsmen  or  serfs, 
having  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest  or  otherwise. 
Aristotle*  thus  connects  their  name  with  n-eAof : 
JlsTidrai,  he  says,  from  niXa^,  olov  Eyytara  did  ttevl- 
av  irpoaiovTEc :  i.  e.,  persons  who  are  obliged  by 
poverty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timaeus' 
gives  the  same  explanation  :  UeMrric,  6  dvn  TfjoipCtv 
VTZTjpETuv  Kol  'jrpoaTTsXd^ov .  In  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters, such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Plu- 
tarch, the  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  cliens,  though 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  two  terms  are  by  no 
means  similar.  Plutarch"  also  uses  the  word  rath- 
er loosely  for  Helots ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of 
Illyrians  (the  Ardiaei)  who  possessed  300,000  pros- 
pelatas,  compared  by  Theopompus'  with  the  Helots 
of  Laconia.' 

*PEL'ECAN  (TTEAe/cuf),  the  Pelican,  called  also, 
in  Greek,  jre^-eKivo;.  It  is  the  Onocrotalus  of  Pliny, 
and  hence  its  scientific  name  o(  Pelccanus  Onocroux- 
lus.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  axe- 
shaped  bill  of  the  bird  (we?.£kvc,  "  an  axe").' 

♦PELECI'NUS  (ireleKlvof),  a  plant,  which  Stack- 
house  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  Coronilla  sccurida- 
ca,  or  Joint-plodded  Colutea.  Dioscorides  enumer- 
ates the  TreXEfcii'of  among  the  synonymes  cf  the 
Hedj/sarum  {rj6u<Tapov).^° 

*II.  (^TTTiXeKlvor),  a  plant,  the  Biserrula  Pelecinus 
Stackhouse,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  the 
preceding." 

*PELEIAS  (TreAcmf),  the  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 
Pigeon,  the  Columba  livia,  Brisson.  It  is  particu 
larly  timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of 
Tp^puv.^' 

PELLEX.     (Vid.  Concubina,  Rom.in.) 

PELLIS  {dipjia,  Sopd),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  quad- 
ruped. 

Before  weaving  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were 
universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  practice  contin- 
ued among  the  less  civilized  nations,'^  and  is  often 
ascribed  by  tbe' poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be- 
ings. The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  skins 
which  were  thus  employed  either  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life  :  1.  The  lion's  skin  (Ti.smrfj).  The  story  of 
the  Nemean  lion  may  have  been  founded  in  fact. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Northern  Greece, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  is  attested  by  Herodotus'* 
and  Aristotle ;"  and  that  they  were  comparatively 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor  is  manifest  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hence  Agamem- 
non, preparing  to  walk  out  from  his  tent  by  night, 
puts  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  {vid.  Pallium),  the 
hide  of  a  great  lion,  while  Menelaus  clothes  himself 


1.  (JSIian,  N.  A.,  iv.,  10.— Aristotle,  H.  A.,  v.,  9.)— 2.  (Aris- 

tot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (iii.,  82.) 4 

(ap.  Phot.,  s.  V.  IltAdrai.)— 5.  (Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Aees  c 
6.)— 7.  (ap.  Ath.,  Ti.,  271,  A,  «.)— 8.  (Muller,  Doi-.,  lii.,  4,  t,  1. 
— Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  322.)— 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  14.— Id 
ib.,  ii.,  1 1.)— 10.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13.— Adams,  Append ., 
s.  T.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  8  )— 12.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii., 

140.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Virg  ,  Georg.,  iii.,  383 Ta.- 

cit..  Germ.,  17,  46.— Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.,  10,  19.1—14.  (vii.,  126.1 
—15.  (IL  A.,  vi.,  31.) 
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fi  that  of  a  leopard.'  For  this  purpose  the  claws 
Cf  the  lion  were  carefully  retained,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold.''  The  manner  of 
wearing  the  skin  is  described  in  the  article  Arma, 
p.  93.=  2.  The  skin  of  the  tigress  was  worn  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lion's,  covering  the  back  from 
head  to  foot,*  and  with  the  claws  gilded."  3,  The 
leopard's  or  panther's  skin  (TrapdaTJj)  is  represented 
in  the  Iliad  as  worn,  not  only  by  Menelaus  as  above 
quoted,  but  by  Paris,  who  adorns  himself  with  it  in 
the  day,  and  in  sight  of  the  two  armies.^  It  is  also 
attributed  to  Jason.'  It  was  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  spots,  and  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  like  a  pallium.'  (Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  365.) 
The  high-priest  of  the  Egyptians  wore  a  leopard's 
skin  on  grand  occasions."  4.  Pan  wore  the  skin  of 
the  lynx.'°  5.  The  wolfskin  Omkij)  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  dress  of  Amphiaraus,  who  is  the  middle 
figure  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  719.  It  was  adopted  as 
a  defence  from  the  nightly  cold  by  Dolon."  6.  The 
foxskin  is  attributed  only  to  barbarous  nations, 
such  as  the  Scythae."  7.  The  ermine  derives  its 
name  from  Armenia,  with  which  country  the  an- 
cients, especially  the  lonians,  carried  on  a  trade  in 
furs.  Ermine  skins  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
delicacy  and  softness,  and  were  taken  to  Persia  to 
make  robes  for  the  grandees  by  being  sewed  to- 
gether." 8.  The  doeskin,  worn  by  Pan  over  his 
leftside."  (Fid.  Nebris.)  9.  The  bear's  skin  was 
constantly  worn  instead  of  the  blanket  (x^"-'^'"'')  by 
Ancseus,  one  of  the  Argonauts."  10.  The  bull's 
hide  was  employed  in  like  manner  {vid.  Arma,  p. 
93),  especially  that  of  the  young  bull  (^ju.vencus'-^). 
11.  The  goatskin  (aiyif,  vukoc)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  as  the  attribute  of  divine  and  mythological  be- 
ings" (md.  ^Gis),  but  as  the  common  clothing  of 
the  goatherd"  and  the  labouring  man."  Neverthe- 
less, the  language  of  Varro""  implies  that  his  coun- 
trymen had  ceased  to  clothe  themselves  in  goat- 
skins, which  were  abajjdoned  to  the  less  refined  in- 
habitants of  Getulia  and  Sardinia.  The  uncouth 
goatskin  garment  of  the  Sardinians  was  called 
maslruca.  The  term  aiavpa  or  aiavpva  denoted  an 
article  of  domestic  fuirniture,  which  was  made  by 
sewing  together  several  goatskins  with  the  hair 
on."  12.  The  sheepskin  (bta,  vd/cof,  Si<l>9cpa)  was 
worn  not  only  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Helots,  but  fre- 
quently by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  lambskin  was  called 
iipvaKic,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  had  a  sheep- 
skin sewed  to  it  below,  KaruvuK!;. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
use  of  hides  for  clothing  was  gradually  abandoned, 
the  pallium  or  blanket  being  substituted  for  them, 
and  worn  very  much  after  the  same  fashion.  Skins, 
however,  continued  to  be  used  as  coverings  for 
beds  and  couches,""  and  as  clothing  for  slaves  and 
the  poor,  especially  in  the  country.  The  northern 
nations  of  Europe  retained  the  use  of  them  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society"'  (pcllita  Gelarum  curia'*), 
while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  constantly  regarded 
it  as  a  sign  of  rusticity  and  savage  barbarism  to  be 
so  clothed.  Hence  it  was  matter  of  censure  and 
indignation  when  Rufinus,  prime  minister  of  the 

I,  {11.,  X.,  22-30.)— 2.  (Virff.,  JEa.,  viii.,  553.)  — 3.  (Compare 
Diod.  Sip.,  i.,  24  ;  xvi.,  44.— Virg.,  JEa.,  viii.,  177;  n.,  306.)— 
4  (Vii-ff.,  Mn.y  xi.,  577.) — 5.  (Claudian,  De  Rapt.  Prnserp.,  i., 
16-18.1—6.  (11.,  ill.,  17.)-7.  (Pjrnl.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  SI.)— 8.  (Viri;., 
JEn.,  viii.,  460.)— y.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cust.,  vol.  ].,  p.  270.) 
—10.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Pana,  23,  24.)— 11.  (Horn.,  11  ,  x.,  331, 
459.— Schol.  in  11.,  in.,  17.)— 12.  (Son.,  Epist.,  91.)— 13.  (jElian, 
H  A.  xvii.,  17.— Sen.,  1.  c. — Justin,  ii.,  2,  9.— Amm.  MaiccU., 
ixH.,  3.)— 14.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Pun.,  xiii.,  329-335.)— 15.  (Orpheus, 
Areon.,  201,  202.— Cuiiiparo  Virg.,  JEn.,  v.,  37.)— 16.  (.^En.,  xi., 
670.)— 17.  (Sil.  ltal.,1.  c.)— 18.  (Theocrlt.,  vii.,  15.)— 19.  (Vug., 
Mont,  '-2.)— 20.  (De  lie  Rust.,  ii,,  sub  fin.)- 21.  (Sclinl.  in 
A"J<-oph.,  Aves,  122.)— 22.  (Thoocrit.,  v.,  2-13,50-68.1  —  23. 
d  K.t.,  11.  CO.)— 24,  (Claudian,  Bell.  Get.,  481.) 
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Emperor  Honorius,  first  occupied  the  seat  of  jus 
tice  in  a  furred  robe  (marent  caplhcs  ■pellito  judia 
leges').  Nevertheless,  the  taste  which  now  pre- 
vails for  the  beautiful  furs  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Aikin  in  his  admira 
ble  essay  on  this  subject,"  made  at  this  time  a  rapid 
progress  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

*PELO'RIAS  {ne^apiag  or  -if),  "a  testaceous 
fish,  of  the  genus  Chaura.  Athensus  says  it  is  so 
called  from  TrcUpio;,  as  indicating  its  great  size. 
Casaubon,  however,  contends  that  the  name  is  de 
rived  from  Pelorus,  the  Sicilian  promontory,  lin 
French  name  is  Pelourde." 

PELTA  (TTE/lr)/),  a  small  Shield.  Iphicrates,  ob 
serving  that  the  ancient  Cljpkos  was  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks  a  much 
smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which  those  who 
bore  it  took  the  name  of  pehasta.'  ( Vid.  Arma,  p 
94 ;  Army,  p.  99.)  It  consisted  principally  of  a 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork,*  covered  with  skin 
or  leather,  without  the  metallic  rim.  ( Vid.  Antyx.)' 
Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
were  used  by  numerous  nations  before  the  adoption 
of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  round  target  (vid 
Cetra)  was  a  species  of  the  pelta,  so  that  the  an- 
cient Spaniards  were  all,  as  Strabo  says,'  peltastsc. 
The  pelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  quadrangular.' 
The  Mosynceci,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxinc 
Sea,  used  pellas  (yepjya)  made  of  the  hides  of  white 
oxen  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  shape  resembling  an 
ivy-leaf  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction 
was  part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace"  and  of 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was,  on  this  account,  at- 
tributed to  the  Amazons,  in  whose  hands  it  appears 
on  the  works  of  ancient  art  sometimes  elliptic,  as 
in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (woodcut,  p.  598),  and  at 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  the  margin,  but 
most  commonly  with  a  semicircular  indentation  on 
one  side  (lunatis  peltis'").  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  is  exhibitod  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sepulehr;'  1  um  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  repicsenting  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 


Notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  metal, 
the  pelta  was  sometimes  ornamented."    That  borne 


1.  (Claudian  in  Rufin.,  ii.,  82-66.)- 2.  (Illustrations  of  Art» 
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by  Telamon  in  the  attack  on  the  Calydonian  boar 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  eagle.' 

*PE'NELOPS  {nriviXoili),  the  Anas  Penelops,  or 
Widgeon.    {Vid.  Anis.) 

PENE'ST.AI  (weveaTai),  probably  from  niveaBat, 
openri.'  The  Penestae  of  Thessaly  are  generally 
conceived  to  have  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relatilon 
to  their  Thessalian  lords  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia 
did  to  the  Dorian  Spartans,  although  their  condition 
seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  superior.'  They 
were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelasgic  or  ^olian 
inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  the  following 
account  is  given  of  them  by  an  author  called  Ar- 
chemachus,  in  his  Euboica.*  "The  ^olian  Boeo- 
tians who  did  not  emigrate  when  their  country, 
Thessaly,  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,*  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  victors  on  condition 
■  that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called  Mivea- 
rac,  but  afterward  Revlarat)  nor  be  put  to  death, 
but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners 
of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer  than 
their  masters."  They  were  also  called  Adrpeic.  It 
appears,  then,  that  they  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  between  freemen  and  purchased  slaves, 
being  reduced  to  servitude  by  conquest,  and  resem- 
bling, in  their  fixed  payments,  the  'EKTjjfiopioi  of 
Attica.  Moreover,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
whole  community,  but  belonged  to  particular  houses, 
whence  also  they  were  called  QeaaaTiOiKiTai.  They 
were  very  numerous,  for  instance,  in  the  families 
of  the  Aleuadae  and  Scopadse.^  We  may  add,  that 
among  the  Thessalian  Penestae  Theopompus  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Magnesians 
and  Perrhaebians,'  a  statement  which  can  only  ap- 
ply to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced  to 
dependance,  they  were  not  made  entirely  subject.' 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,'  it  appears  that 
the  Penestae  sometimes  accompanied  their  masters 
to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback,  as  their  knights 
or  vassals  :  a  circumstance  which  need  not  excite 
surprise,  as  Thessaly  was  so  famous  for  cavalry. 
The  Penestae  of  Thessaly  also  resembled  the  Laco- 
nian  Helots  in  another  respect,  for  they  often  rose 
up  in  arms  against  their  lords."  There  were  Pe- 
nesta;  among  the  Macedonians  also." 

PENETRA'LE.     (Firf.  Templum.) 

*PE'NIA  {iTTivia),  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle, 
which  Schneider  suggests  may  have  been  the  Pha- 
ItEna  gcomctriccu^^ 

PENJCILLUS.     {Vid.  Paintinh,  p.  702.) 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.     {Vid.  Census.) 

PENTALTTHOS  (nevTiliBog).  (Vid.  Gymna- 
iiUM,  p.  4S3.) 

*PENTAPHYLL0N  {mvrai^Wov).  "  We  may 
be  certain,"  says  Adams,  "  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  setting  this  down  for  the  Tormentilla 
ojicinalis,  or  common  Tormentil,  although  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  its  cognate  genus,  the  Po- 
tetitilla,  be  so  great,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  an- 
cients sometimes  applied  the  same  name  to  both.'* 

PENTATHLON  (nevTadlov,  quinquerlium)  was, 
next  to  the  pancratium,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
athletic  performances.'*  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apollodorus,"  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  la- 
ter times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing  Acrisius  in 

1.  (Eurip.,  Mcleag.  Fr.,  3.)— 2.  (Dioiiys.  Hal.,  ii.,  9.)  — 3. 
iPlat.,  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  776.1—4.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  264.)— 5.  (Compare 
Thucyd.,  i.,  12.)— 6.  (Theoc,  xri.,  35.— Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  4,  6.) 
—7.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  265.)— 8.  (Herorl.,  viii.,  132.— MuUer,  1.  c.) 
-9.  (c.  Arist.,  687,  1,)— 10.  (AristoL.  Pol.,  ii.,  6.)— 11.  (Muller, 
1.  c.  —  Wachsmnth,  I.,  i.,  168.  -  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i., 
437.— Clinton,  Past.  Hell.,  App.,  c.  22.)— 12.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v., 
17.)— 13.  (Theophrasl.,  H.  P.,  n.,  13.— Dioscor.,  it.,  42.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  r.)— 14.  (Herod.,  ix.,  33.— Pans.,  iii.,  11,  6.)— 15. 
iu.,  4, 1, 4.) 


the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  invention  was  al 
tributed  to  Peleus.'  These  accounts  are  fabulous  ; 
the  pentathlon  was  not  practised  until  the  time 
when  the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  to 
flourish.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called 
pentathli  (mvTaBTMi^).  The  pentathlon  consisted 
of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games,  viz.,  leaping  (iiX/ia), 
footrace  (dp6/io(),  the  throwing  of  the  discus  (diaKoc), 
the  throwing  of  the  spear  {aiyvvvoi  or  ukovtwv), 
and  wrestling  (na.2.ri),'  which  were  all  performed  in 
one  day  and  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  the  other, 
by  the  same  athletes.*  The  pentathlon  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  18,  and  we  may 
presume  that  soon  after  this  it  was  also  introduced 
at  the  other  national  games,  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  less  important  festivals,  such  as  the  Erotidia  in 
Thespiae.'  ' 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's,'  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others, 
although  G.  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
work  called  De  Sogenis  JEgineta  mctoria  guinguert., 
Lipsise,  1822.  The  order  adopted  by  Bockh  is  as 
follows  :  1.  The  U/ia.  This  was  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  whole  game.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flute-music'  Other  writers,  as  Pausa- 
nias  himself,'  and  Plutarch,'  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it.  2.  The  footrace.  3.  The  dis- 
cus. 4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrestling. 
In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  footrace 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  sec- 
ond, so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to  the 
pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz.,  leaping,  dis- 
cus, and  the  spear,  preceded  the  footrace  and  wrest- 
ling, and  thus  formed  the  so-called  rpiaynog.  The 
footrace  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the  simple 
stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in  armour,  a  s 
has  been  supposed  by  some  ;  for  the  statues  of  the 
victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never  seen  with  a 
shield,  but  only  with  the  halteres  ;  besides  which,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  race  in  armour  was 
not  introduced  at  Olympia  until  01.  65,"°  while  the 
pentathlon  had  been  performed  long  before  that 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that  even 
after  01.  65  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  pentathlon.  In  01.  38  the  pentathlon 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only 
exhibited  this  one  time,  and  afterward  abolished." 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus  or 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athlete  took  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In  wrest- 
ling, however,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  several  pairs 
of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  probably  was,  that 
if  a  man  had  conquered  his  antagonist,  he  might  be- 
gin a  fresh  contest  with  a  second,  third,  &c.,  and  he 
who  thus  conquered  the  greatest  number  of  adver- 
saries was  the  victor.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  whole  pentathlon  ;  for  an  athletae  might  be  con- 
quered in  one  or  two  games  and  be  victorious  in  the 
others,  whereas  it  can  have  occurred  but  seldom 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  Nem.,  vii.,  11.)— 2.  (Herod.,  ii.,  75.- 
PauB.,  i.,  29,  5  4.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  135.— Simoni- 
des  in  Anthol.  Palat.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  626,  ed.  Jacobs.) — 4.  (Schol. 
ad  Soph.,  El.,  691.— Paus.,  iii.,  U,  «  6.)— 5.  (Bockh,  Cor.  Inscr., 
n.  1590.)— 6.  (Comment.adPind.,Nem.,vii.,71,&c.)— 7.  (Pans., 
v.,  7,  «  4.  -Id.,  T.,  17,  i  4.)— 8.  (vi.,  14,  «  5.)— 9.  (De  Mu».,  c 
M.)— 10    (Pans.,  v.,  8,  «  3.)— 11.  (Pans.,  v.,  9,  HO 
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that  one  and  the  same  man  gained  the  victory  in 
all  the  five.  Who  of  the  pentathli,  then,  was  tlie 
victor  1  Modern  writers  have  said  that  the  prize 
was  either  awarded  to  him  who  had  been  victorious 
in  all  the  five  games,  or  to  the  person  who  had  con- 
quered his  antagonist  in  at  least  three  of  the  games ; 
but  nothing  can  be  determined  on  this  point  with 
any  certainty.  That  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to 
be  rewarded  was  considered  difficult  by  the  Greeks 
themselves,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at 
Olympia  there  were  three  hellanodics  for  the  pen- 
tathlon alone.' 

As  regards  the  Tptay/ioc  mentioned  above,  sever- 
al statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly,  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
Tpiayiioq,  uiroTpid^eiv,  and  Tfital  nepieivai,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted  of 
three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
viz.,  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear." 
The  reason  for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  man- 
ner may  have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the 
circumstance  that  athletae  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere,  but  Krause  infers,  with  great 
probability,  from  Pausanias,^  that  it  was  in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very  great 
elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  was 
principally  performed  by  young  men  ;*  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  their  harmonious  development, 
that  Aristotle'  calls  the  pentathli  the  most  hand- 
some of  all  athletae.  The  pentathlon  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  ;  and  the  Elean  Hysmon,  who 
had,  from  his  childhood,  suflfered  from  rheumatism, 
wail  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  athletae.'  (Compare 
G.  p'r.  Phihpp,  De  'pentathlo  sine  quinqueriio  commen- 
tiitio,  Berlin,  1827. — Krause,  Gymnastik  und  Agon- 
islik  der  Helknen,  p.  476-497.) 

IIENTHKOSTH',  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied 
upon  all  exports  and  imports  at  Athens.'  Thus  it 
was  levied  on  corn,'  which,  however,  could  only  be 
imported,  exportation  being  prohibited  by  law ;' 
and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  manufactured 
goods.'"  On  imports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the 
unloading  ;"  on  exports,  probably,  when  they  were 
put  on  board.  The  money  was  collected  by  persons 
called  irevTTiKocToXbyoi,  who  kept  a  book  in  which 
they  entered  all  customs  received.  Demosthenes 
refers  to  their  entry  (uTro-ypaiij)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  not  laden  with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods.'"  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was  said 
irsvT^KovTavEnOat.  All  the  customs  appear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year  to  year. 
They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by  the  ten 
TvMrjTai,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  farmers  were  called  TeXuvai,  and  were  said 
iivnadai  ttjv  nevTriKoar^v.  They  might  either  collect 
the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  for  that  pur- 
pose. Several  persons  often  joined  together  in  the 
speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in  whose 
name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  respon- 
sible to  the  state,  was  called  upx^vri;  or  re^uvupxrif. 

1.  (Paus.,  v.,  9,  ^  5  )  — 2.  (Dinn  Chi7S0st.,  Aioy.,  i.,  p.  279, 
ed.  Ilciske.— Sthol.  ad  Aristid.  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  409,  Bekker. — 
Mailer,  Archiool.  d.  Kanst,M23,  3.)— 3.  (v.,  9,  «  3.)— 4.  (Schol. 
ad  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  135,  D.,  (tc.)— 5.  (Rliet.,  i.,  5.)— 6.  (Paus., 
71.,  3,  t}  4.)— 7.  (Il-irpocr.,  a.  v.  ITcvrfjjfoCTT;/.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c. 
N.-,i  T.,  1353.)— 9.  (Doraosth.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.)- 10.  (Demosth.,  o. 
Mild.,  558.)  —  11.  (Demonth  ,  c.  Lacr.,  932.)  —  12.  (c.  Phorm., 
W9.) 
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Sureties  were  usually  required."  Whether  the  cus- 
toms on  different  articles  of  merchandise  were  farm- 
ed altogether  or  separately,  does  not  appear.  The 
corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kept  distinct :'  and  this  was 
the  case  with  another  tax.^  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  the 
reader  may  consult  Bockh,  Staaishaush.  der  Ath.,  i., 
337-342.  The  nevTijicoaT^  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  iXKifihiov  mentioned  by  Pol- 
lux ;*  but  this  was  more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  harbour,  whether  goods  were  unladen  or 
not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ixaronT^, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon'  as  being  paid  by  foreign 
ships  entering'  the  Pirajus,  and  alluded  to  by  Aris- 
tophanes." Bockh's  conjecture,  that,  besides  a  per. 
sonal  harbour  due,  a  duty  was  levied  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  the  goods  on  board,  appears  less  prob- 
able ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  a  cus- 
toms duty  on  goods  not  landed  ;  and  if  they  were 
to  be  landed,  why  should  the  nevTijKoaTij  be  re 
quired  in  addition  to  the  eKaroaTrjV 

PENTECOS'TYS  (wevTriKoarii).  (Yid.  Aemt. 
Gkeek,  p.  9a) 

*PENTEL'ICUM  MARMOR  (Uev-ehKo;  7deo(), 
Pentelic  Marble,  obtained  from  Mount  Pentelicus, 
near  Athens,  the  modern  name  of  which  is  Pm- 
dele.  With  this  marble  the  Parthenon  was  built,  as 
also  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Many  cele- 
brated statues  were  made  of  it.  Its  grain  is  finer 
than  the  Parian,  but  it  does  not  retain  its  polish 
and  beauty  so  well  as  the  latter,  being  less  homo- 
geneous, and,  consequently,  more  hable  to  decom- 
position.' 

*PEP'ERI  (mirepc),  Pepper.  "  Theophrastus  de- 
scribes the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  iirrbv  6'  avrov  to 
yivog,  TO  fiev  yap  cjTpoyyvXov,  to  6e  irpoinjKt^.  The 
former  is  the  wjiile,  the  other  the  black  Pepper.  So- 
linus  and  Pliny  give  a  full  account  of  the  ancient 
Peppers,  containing,  however,  some  errors,  arising 
from  want  of  information.  Dr.  Hill  says  '  the  old 
est  Greek  writers  knew  the  three  kinds  of  pepper 
in  use  at  present,  and  have  described  them  very 
well,  although  they  erred  in  supposing  them  the 
fruit  of  the  same  plant  in  different  degrees  of  ma- 
turity.' The  plant  which  produces  both  the  black 
and  white  kinds  is  named  Piper  nigrum  ;  that  which 
produces  the  long.  Piper  longum."' 

*PEPLIS  and  PEPLUS  (ne-?Uc,  -of),  two  species 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  Euphorbia  Peplis  and  Pe- 
plus."> 

PEPLUM  {wsTvM),  a  Shawl,  differing  from  the 
scarf  (vid.  Chl.imys)  in  being  much  larger,  and  from 
the  blanket  {vid.  Pallidm)  in  being  finer  and  thinner, 
and  also  considerably  larger.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furni- 
ture" or.  to  adorn  a  throne,'"  but  most  commonly  as 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  females  ;"  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  ^upof."  In 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  shawl  was 
no  doubt  worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
by  both  sexes."  Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions 
it  was  worn  by  men,  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental 
habits,  and  because  they  then  avowedly  assumed 
the  dress  of  females."    This  was  commonly  the 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  713.  —  Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  17,  ed 
Steph.  —  Waohsmuth,  II.,  j.,  152.)  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Near., 
1353.)— 3.  (^sch.,  c.  Tiraarch.,  16.)^.  (viii.,  132  j  i.v.,  30  )— 
5.  (Do  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  17.)— 6.  (Vosp.,  658.)— 7.  ( I'td.  Bockh,  Id., 
343.) — 8.  (Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—9.  (Theophrast.,  11.  P.,  ix.,  22.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  188.— Solinus, 
Polyh.,  65.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  lii.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10. 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  165,  166. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— II.  (Hom.,11., 
v.,194.)-12.  (Od.,  vii.,  96.)— 13.  (Horn.,  II., v.,  315,  734,  735.— 
Id.  ib.,  vii..,  384.— Od.,  xv.,  123-128.— raviif :  U.,  xiv.,  178.— Eu- 
rip.,  Hoc,  1013.— Id.,  Mod.,791.— Theocrit.,  i.,  33.)— 14.  (En- 
rip.,  Ion,  1033.— Theocrit.,  vii.,  17.)  — 15.  (.Ssch.,  Pers.,  204 
474,  1030,  1061.)— 16.  (Eurip.,  Bacch.,  783-791.J 
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garment  which  the  Orientals  rent  as  an  expression 
of  rage  or  grief.'  Women  of  high  rank  wore  their 
shiwls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground  (TpadSae 
ilKeaimn}i,ov(: ,'  'EXivn  iravvTrs'K'Xo^).  A  shawl  was 
sometimes  wrapped  about  the  head  during  sleep.* 
Like  all  other  piecfis  of  cloth  used  for  the  Amiotus, 
it  was  often  fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  {vid. 
Fibula'),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the  statues 
of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana'  and  the  goddess 
Rome.'  It  was,  however,  frequently  worn  without 
I  brooch,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
voodcut,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm. 


Hamilton's  vases.'  Each  of  the  females  in  this 
group  wears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  (vii. 
Tunica),  and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  she 
passes  entirely  round  her  body,  and  then  throws  the 
loose  extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  be 
hind  her  ba'-k,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
figure.  The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to 
cover  the  head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  458),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen- 
did shawl  (TTOiTTOf')  was  worn  by  the  bride.  The 
following  woodcut"  may  be  supposed  to  represent 


th(  moment  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered 
to  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 


I.  (jEsciyl.,  11.  cc— Eunp.,  Hec,  553^55.— Xen.,  Cyrop., 
m.,  1,  it  13.-1(1.  ib.,  iii.,  3, 1, 67.— 111.  ib.,  v.,  1,  «  6.)— 2.  (Horn.,  II., 
Jl.,442.)— 3.  (Oa.,iv.,  305.)^.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1294,  1314, 
1351.)— 5.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  920.— Callim.,  Lav.  Pall.,  70.— Apol- 
lon. Hhod.,  iii.,  833.)— 6.  (Brunck.Anal.,  iii.,  206,)^7.  (ApoUin. 
Slilon.,  Cann.,  v.,  18.)— 8.  (vol.  iii.,  pi.  58.)— 9.  (1  Maccab.,  i., 
«)— 10  (from  BaitoD  Adiuir.  Bom.  Ant.,  pi.  57.) 
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He  wears  the  Pallium  only  ;  she  has  a  long  shil* 
beneath  her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronu- 
ba.  Thus  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  and 
Night,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arose 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saffron  {KpoKoizevloi 
'Huf'),  whereas  a  black  one  enveloped  the  othei 
(^lelainrevlo;  NiP).  In  reference  to  the  bridal 
shawl,  the  epithet  TraaTo^opog  was  given  to  Venus.^ 
Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom,  shawls  were 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
to  describe  them.  The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
entirely  Oriental  {fiap6apm>  vipdafiara*) :  those  of  the 
most  splendid  dyes  and  curious  workmanship  were 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  :*  a  whole  book  was 
written  by  Polemo  "  concerning  the  Shawls  at  Car- 
thage.'" Hence  "  Shawls"  (ttct^oi')  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or  descriptive 
character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate  the  variety 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  beautiful  mode  of  display 
ing  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denominated  "The 
Shawl,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle.*  As  a  specimen 
of  the  subjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  be  men- 
tioned which  exhibited  the  frame  of  the  world.' 
Euripides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  with  various  others 
containing  hunting-pieces  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, and  was  used  to  form  a  magnificent  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment ;'°  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept 
by  wealthy  individuals,"  but  often  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  treasures  of  a  temple," 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous 
occasions  by  suppliants  and  devotees."    (Vid.  Do- 

N.VRIA,  p.  376,  PaNATHENjEA,  Pastophorus.) 

PER  GONDICTIO'NEM.  This  legis  actio,  says 
Gaius,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave  no- 
tice to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  judex  might  be 
appointed.  It  was  an  actio  in  personam,  and  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  required 
the  defendant  to  give  something  (qua  intendit  dan 
oportere).  This  legis  actio  was  introduced  by  a  lex 
Silia  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  {certa  pe- 
cunia),  and  by  a  lex  Sempronia  in  the  case  of  any 
definite  thing.  Gaius  observes  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a 
case  of  dari  oportere  there  was  the  sacramentum 
and  the  per  judicis  postulationem.  The  name  con- 
dictio  was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after  the 
legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperly,  for 
the  notice  (denuntiatio)  whence  the  legis  actio  took 
its  name  was  discontinued.'* 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIO'NEM  was  one 
of  the  legis  actiones.  The  passage  in  Gaius  is 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  described. 
It  was  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  to 
some  cases  the  same  as  the  sacramentum  was  ap- 
plicable.    {Vid.  Per  Condictionem.) 

PER  MANUS  INJEGTIO'NEiW.  {Vid.  Manus 
Injectio.) 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAPTIO'- 
NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  legis  actiones,  or  old 
forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  cases  was  found- 
ed on  custom  {mos),  in  others  on  enactments  (lex). 
It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in  the  following 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  Tiii.,  1.— Id.  ib.,  xxiii.,  227.)— 2.  (Eurip.,  lonT 
1150.)— 3.  (Brnnok,  Anal.,  iii.,  4.)  — 4.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  1159.)— 5. 
(Hom.,Il.,vi.,2e9-294.)-6.  (Allien.,  xii.,  p.  541.)-".  (Clem.Al 
ex.,  Strom.,  vi.,  1,  p.  736,  ed.  Potter.)— 8.  (Eustath.  in  II.,  ii.,  557. 
—9.  (Mart.  Capella,  L.  vi.,  in  Maittaire's  "  Conras  Poetarum," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1446.)  — 10.  (Ion,  1141-1162.)  — 11.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xv  , 
104-108.)— 12.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  329,  330.)— 13.  (Horn.,  II.,  vi.,  271- 
304.  — Virg.,  ^n.,  i.,  480.  —  Id.,  Cir.,  21-35.)  —  14.  (Gaius,  it  , 
18,  &c.)  * 
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cdses.  A  soldier  might  seize  as  a  pledge  (pignus 
capere)  anything  belonging  to  the  person  who  had 
to  distribute  the  aes  militare,  in  case  he  did  not 
make  the  proper  payments  ;  he  might  also  make  a 
seizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due  to  him  for  the 
purchase  of  a  horse  {tes  equestre),  and  also  in  re- 
spect of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of  his  horse  {<e« 
hordiarium).  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed 
a  pignoris  capio  in  respect  of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of 
a  beast,  when  the  hire-money  was  intended  for  a 
sacrifice.  By  a  special  law  (the  name  is  not  legi- 
ble in  the  MS.  of  Gaius)  the  publicani  had  the  right 
pignoris  capionis  in  respect  of  vectigaha  publica 
which  were  due  by  any  lex.  The  thing  was  seized 
(pignus  capiebatur)  with  certain  formal  words,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
legis  actio.  Others  did,  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legis 
ctio,  because  the  proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is, 
not  before  the  praetor,  and  generally,  also,  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
The  pignus  could  also  be  seized  on  a  dies  nefastus, 
or  one  on  which  a  legis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  the  formula  by  which  the  publicani 
recovered  the  vectigaha,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  must, 
however,  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  pignoris  capio  resembles  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  devel- 
oped, but  it  seems  not  improbable.' 

PERA,  dim.  PE'RULA  (Ti-ijpa),  a  Wallet,  made 
f  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
nd  by  travellers  to  carry  their  provisions,"  and 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  Cynic  philoso- 
phers.' (Vid.  Baculhs.)  The  cup  for  drinking 
was  carried  in  ths  wallet.*  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  depending  from  his  right  shoulder  to  hold  his 
seed.'  The  annexed  woodcut  is  the  representation 
of  a  goatherd  with  his  staff  and  wallet,  from  the 
f-olumn  of  Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople.' 


1.  (GniuB,  iv.,  26,  (fee.  —  Cic,  Vorr.,  lii.,  11.  —  '*  Pignons  ca- 
pii)"  Gell.,  vii.,  10.)— S.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  81.)  — 3.  (Diog.  Laert., 
Ti.,  13.  — Brunck,  Anal.,!.,  223.  — Id.ib.,  li.,  22,  28.  — Auson., 
E|iigr.,  f3.)— 4.  (Scnoc,  JiiMst.,  Ml.)  — S.  (Uruuck,  Anal.;  ii., 
215.)— 6.  ^Moneslrier,  Dfirer.  tlolaCol.  Hi«.  Par.,  1702,  pl.  16.) 
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PERDUELLIONIS  DUUMVIRI. 

*PERCA  (vipicv),  the  Perch.  The  River  Perch, 
or  Perca  flumatilis,  is  noticed  by  Aristotle,  .ffilian 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  &c. ;  the  Sea  Perch,  or  Perca 
marina,  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  Ovid,  Pliny,  Marcel- 
lus  Sideta,  &c.' 

*PERCNOP'TERUS.    (Vid.  Aqhila.) 

♦PERCNUS.     (Vid.  Aquila.) 

♦PERDICTON  (rrepdiKiov),  a  plant,  most  proba- 
bly, as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or 
Parielaria  officinalis,  which  Sibthorp  says  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  nepS'iKaKL  in  Greece.  It  is  the 
i'X^ivri  sTepa  of  Dioscorides.? 

•PERDIX  (TTcpdif),  the  Partridge,  or  Tetrao  Pa 
dix.  "  Athenaeus,  I  believe,  is  the  only  ancient  au- 
thor who  takes  notice  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge, 
or  Tetrao  rufus,  L.,  sometimes  called  Perdix  Graca, 
Gesner  mentions  that  it  is  called  'the  Quail'  by 
the  Italians."  The  Tetrao  rufus  is  brought  from 
Cephallenia  to  Zante,  says  Sibthorp,  where  it  is 
kept  in  cages  to  sing,  or,  rather,  call.  The  Red- 
legged  and  Gray  Partridge  were  both  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salonica  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  former 
frequented  entirely  the  rocks  and  hills,  the  latter 
the  cultivated  ground  in  the  plain.^ 

PERDUE'LLIO.     (Vid.  Majestas,  p.  609.) 

PERDUELLIO'NIS  DUU^MVIRI  were  two  offi- 
cers  or  judges  appointed  for -the  purpose  of  trying 
persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  perdnel- 
lio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the  same  a.s 
the  quasstores  parricidii,  and  Walter*  agrees  with 
him,  though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work'  he  admits 
that  they  were  distinct.  It  appears  from  a  compar- 
ison of  the  following  passages — Liv.,  i.,  26. — Dig. 
1,  tit  2,  s.  2,  ()  23. — Fest.,  s.  v.  Parici  and  Sororium 
— either  that  some  of  the  ancient  wiiters  confound 
the  duumviri  perduellionis  and  the  quaestores  parri- 
cidii, or  that,  at  least  during  the  kingly  period,  they 
were  the  same  persons  ;  for,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  judges 
quaestores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  duum- 
viri perduellionis.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  quaestores  were 
appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the  duum 
viri  were  appointed  very  rarely,  and  only  in  cases 
of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the 
kingly  period.'  Livy'  represents  the  duumviri  per- 
duellionis as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but  from 
Junius  Gracchanus'  it  appears  that  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the  populus 
(reges  populi  svjfragio  creabant).  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Republic  they  were  appointed  by  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  afterward  by  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls.'  In  the 
case  of  Rabirius  (B.C.  63),  however,  this  custom 
was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  appointed  by 
the  prffitor  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata." 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  no  duumviri  perduel- 
lionis were  ever  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellio  was  death :  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  arbor  infclix,  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  But  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  times 
the  populus,  afterward  the  comitia  centuriata),  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record,"  and 
in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabirius,  whom  Cicero 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  14.  — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  13.  — .Elian,  N.  A., 
xiv.,  23.— Dioscor.,  M.  M.,  ii.,  35.— Plin.,  xiin.,  9.— Id.,  ii.,  16. 
—  Ovid,  Hal.,  112.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Theophrast , 
H.  P.,  i.,  11. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  86. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3 
(Ai-istot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —4.  (Gesch.  de* 
ROm.  Rechts,  p.  24,  note  19.)  —  5.  (p.  855,  note  20.)  —  6.  (Liv., 
ii.,  41.— Id.,  vi.,  20.— Dion  Cass.,  xxrvii.,  27.)— 7.  (i.,  26.)— 8. 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  1.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  22.)— 9.  (Diff. 
1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  J  23.  —  Cic,  Pro  Rabir.,  4,  <S:c.)  — 10.  (Dion 
Cass.,  1  c— Cic,  1.  c— Suet.,  Jul.,  12.)— 11.  (Liv.,  i.,  26.) 


PEREGRINUS. 


PERICECI. 


defended  before  the  people  in  the  oration  still  ex- 
tant. Marcus  Horatius,  who  had  slain  his  sister, 
was  acquitted,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  un- 
dergo some  symbolical  punishment,  as  he  had  to 
pass  under  a  yoke  with  his  head  covered.  The 
house  of  those  who  were  executed  for  perduellio 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  relatives  were 
not  allowed  to  mourn  for  them.' 

PEREGRI'NUS,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  In  an- 
cient times  the  word  peregrinus  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  hostis,'  but  in  the  times  of  which  we 
have  historical  records,  a  peregrinus  was  any  per- 
son who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  though  he  might 
belong  to  an  allied  people,  for  the  allied  Latins  and 
Hernicans  are  called  peregrini,^  and  even  the  ple- 
beians are  sometimes  designated  by  this  name.  All 
peregrini  were  either  connected  with  Rome  by  ties 
of  hospitality,  or  they  were  not.  Respecting  the 
former,  vid.  Hospitium.  The  latter,  if  they  had  any 
business  to  transact  at  Rome,  required  a  patronus, 
who  undertook  the  management  of  their  causes  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  dominion  of  Rome 
became  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  whole 
towns  and  nations  sometimes  entered  into  the  re- 
lation of  client  to  some  influential  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  their  patronus.  But  in  B.C.  247  a  second 
prsetor  (prator  peregrinus)  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  in  matters  between 
such  peregrini  as  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome. 
(Vii.  PRiEToE.)  Whether  a  peregrinus  had  com- 
mercium  or  connubium  with  Rome  depended  upon 
the  relation  of  his  native  country  or  town  to  Rome. 
The  number  of  such  peregrini  who  lived  in  the  city 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  whence, 
on  some  occasions,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
city..  The  first  example  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
B.C.  127,  by  the  tribune  M.  Junius  Pennus.*  They 
were  expelled  a  second  time  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pius,  in  B.C.  66.'  The  same  measure  was  some- 
limes  also  adopted  by  the  early  emperors.'  As 
peregrini  were  not  citizens,  they  had  none  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  ;  their  existence  at  Rome  vras 
merely  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

During  the  last  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world  were,  in  regard  to  their  political  rights, 
either  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins,  or  peregrini,  and 
the  latter  had,  as  before,  neither  commercium  nor 
connubium  with  the  Romans.  They  were  either  free 
provincials  or  citizens  who  had  forfeited  their  civitas, 
and  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  peregrini,'  or  a 
certain  class  of  freedmen,  called  peregrini  dediticii.' 
(Vid.  Deeitioii.)  The  most  numerous  class  was, 
of  course,  that  consisting  of  free  provincials,  many 
of  whom  also  lived  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.  In  mat- 
ters concerning  their  own  families  or  their  prop- 
erty, they  enjoyed  in  Roman  courts  of  justice  all 
those  rights  which  the  jus  gentium  claimed  for 
them,'  and  even  parts  of  the  Roman  law  were  trans- 
ferred and  applied  to  them.'"  If  a  peregrinus  died 
at  Rome,  his  property  went  either  to  the  eerarium, 
or,  if  he  had  a  patronus,  the  latter  succeeded  to  it 
jure  spplicationis.*'  In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per- 
egrini were  allowed  to  live  acceding  to  their  own 
laws  and  customs."  It  appears  that,  from  the  time 
of  the  Marsic  war,  the  peregrini  were  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  Roman  armies.    The  Jews  alone  seem 


1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  11,  5  3.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  if.,  p. 
4,  Bip.— Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  12.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iii.,  5.— Id.,  v.,  19.— Id., 
viii.,  5.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  11.— Id.,  Brut.,  28.— Fest.,  s.  v. 
Respublica.) — 5.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii..  11. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  9.) 
-6.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  42.)— 7.  (Suet.',  Claud.,  16.— Dig.  2,  tit.  4, 
1. 10,  «  6.)  —  8.  (Plin.,  Bpist.,  x.,  4.)  —  9.  (Gains,  iii.,  93,  132, 
133.)— 10.  (Gains,  i.,  47  ;  iv.,  37.)— 11.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  i.,  39.) 
-12.  (Gains,  i.,  92  ;  iii.,  96,  120,  134.) 


to  have  formed  an  exception  on  account  of  then 
religious  duties.'  This  service  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies was  in  many  cases  the  first  step  towards  the 
civitas,  for  many  were  made  citizens  after  the  time 
of  their  service  had  elapsed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  provincials  are  even  said  to  have  obtained 
the  civitas  immediately  on  their  enlisting  in  the 
armies."  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Caracal- 
la,'  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  were  made 
cives  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exist- 
ed within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  barbarians,  not  subject  to  it,  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  or  when  new  conquests  were 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  peregrini  dediticii.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world 
into  Romans  and  barbarians.* 

PE'RGULA  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workshop'  and  a  stall  where  things  were  ex- 
hibited for  sale.  We  find,  for  in.stance,  that  paint- 
ers exhibited  their  works  in  a  pergula,  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  those  who  passed  by  ;°  and  Apel- 
les  is  said  to  have  concealed  hunself  in  his  pergula, 
behind  his  pictures,  that  he  might  overhear  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  looked  at  them.'  Such  places 
were  occupied  by  persons  who,  either  by  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  pubhc.  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by 
poor  philosophers  and  grammarians,  who  gave  in- 
struction, and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to 
obtain  pupils.* 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula :  Scaliger'  de- 
scribes it  as  a  part  of  a  house  built  out  into  the 
street,  as  in  some  old  houses  of  modern  times ;  Er- 
nesti'"  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  as  that  which 
we  have  proposed. 

*PERICLYM'EN0N  (mpmXiitmcv),  the  common 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  the  Lonicera  periclyme- 
non.  Some  botanical  writers,  however,  prefer  the 
other  species,  namely,  the  L.  cafrifoliwn}'- 

PERIDEIPNON  l^Trepidemvov).  (Vid.  Fcnus,  p. 
458.) 

PERI(35CI  (iriploiKoi).  This  word  properly  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around  some 
particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  dependant  population,  living  without  the  walls  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dominant  city,  and, 
although  personally  free,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  citizenship,  and  the  political  rights  conferred  by 
it.  The  words  ovvolkoi.  and  ficroiKot  have  an  anal- 
ogous meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  TrepioiKot 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  irepioiKoi,  of 
Laconia  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Their 
origin  dates  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  conquerors  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  which,  according  to  Ephorus,'- 


1.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.,  10,  11-19.)— 2.  (Walter,  Ges- 
chichte  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  330,  n.  91.)— 3.  (211-217.)— 4.  (Sidon. 
Apoll.,  Epist.,  i.,  6.)  —  5.  (Dig:.  5,  tit.  1,  s.  19.)  —  6.  (Lncil.  ap. 
Lactant.,  i.,  22.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  36,  ^  12.— Salmas.  ad 
Script.  Hist.  Aug.,  p.  458,  459.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  94.— De  11- 
lustT.  Grammat.,  18,  —  Flay.  Vopis^.,  Satumin.,  10.  —  Jnv.,  xi., 
131  )  — 9.  (adPlant.,  Pseud.,  i.,  2,  79.)  — 10.  (ad  Suet.,  Octar , 
94.)^11.  (Dioscor.,iv  ,  14. — Adams  Append.,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Strabo 
viii.,  p.  364.) 
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they  were  left  in  possession  of  their  private  rights 
of  citizenship  I  iaori/iia),  such  as  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  tlie  Dorians,  and  .also  of  their  polit- 
ical franchise.     They  sufTered,  indeed,  a  partial 
deprivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  king  of  foreign  race,  but  still  they  remained 
equal  in  law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible 
to  all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignty.     'lao- 
vofioi  jiETExovTE^  Kol  ■noXtTElaQ  Koc  apxtiuv}     But 
this  statp  of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next 
generation  after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust 
of  increased  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians, 
or  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to 
regain  their  Independence,  the  relation  between  the 
two  parties  was  changed.     The  Achaians  were  re- 
duced from  citizens  to  vassals ;  they  were  made 
tributary  to  Sparta  (avvTElElc:),  and  their  lands  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependance;" 
they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  (JaoTtfiia),  such 
as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assembly,  and  their  eligibil- 
ity to  important  offices  in  the  state,  such  as  that  of 
a  senator,  &c.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  Perioeci  (especially  in  the  historic  times)  were 
generally-  an  oppressed  people,  though  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  inferiority  to  their  conquerors.   On 
the  contrary,  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,^  and  sometimes 
invested  with  naval  command,'  but  probably  only 
because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  good  sailorship.    Moreover,  the  Perioeci  some- 
times served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of 
the  line  :  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  for  instance,  they 
supplied  10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  5000  light- 
armed,'  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  a 
difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  difference  of 
occupation  among  the  Perioeci  themselves.    Again, 
It  Sphacteria  292  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest  ■KEpiouoi.^    We 
also  read  of  Kokoi  nayaBoi,  or  "  accomplished  and 
well-born"  gentlemen,  among  the  PericEci,  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.'    But  still  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  high  functions  in  a 
state,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  should  patiently  sub- 
mit to  an  exclusion  from  all  political  rights.     Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Helots 
in  B.C.  464,  some  of  the  Perioeci  joined  them.' 
When  the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  the 
Perioeci  were  ready  to  help  them.'    In  connexion 
with  the  insurrection  of  Cinadon,  we  are  told  that 
the  Perioeci  were  most  bitter  against  the  ruUng 
Spartans.'"    From  these  and  other  facts,"  it  appears 
that  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia,  if  not  an  oppressed, 
were  sometimes  a   disaffected  and   discontented 
class  ;  though,  in  cases  of  strong  excitement,  or  of 
general  danger  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  they  identi- 
fied themselves  with  their  conquerors.     The  very 
relation,  indeed,  which  subsisted  between  them,  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a  jealousy  of  her 
subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings  on  their  part. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians  would  will- 
ingly permit  the  Perioeci  to  acquire  strength  and 
opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large  towns.'^    In 
fact,  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates"  that  the  Dorians  in- 
tentionally weakened  the  Achaians,  by  dispersing 
them  over  a  great  number  of  hamlets,  which  they 
called  TroXeif,  though  they  were  less  powerful  than 


1.  (Arnold,  Thucyd.,  i.,  p.  641.)— a.  (Ephnr.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Thu- 
cyd.,  viii.,  61.)— 4.  (Id.,  vin,,  22.)- 5.  (Herod.,  il.,  61,)— 6. 
(Mailer,  iii.,  2,  »  3.)— 7.  (Xon.,  Holl.,  v.,  3,  Ij  9.)— 8.  (Thucvd., 
I.,  101.)- 9.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  6,25.)— 10.  (Id.,  iii.,  3,  i>  6.)— 11. 
(Clinton,  F.  H.,  Append.,  iiii.)— 12.  (TWrlwall,  Hiat.  of  Greece, 
L,  307.)— 13.  (PimBth.,  p.  307.) 
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the  country  parishes  of  Attica,  and  were  situated  in 
the  most  unproductive  parts  of  Laconia,  the  best 
land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  Spartans.  It  ia 
not,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the  orator 
as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice ;  and  another  of 
his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the  ephori  could 
put  any  of  the  Perioeci  to  death'  without  trial,  is 
either  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  or  arose  from  his 
confounding  the  Perioeci  with  the  Holots. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Perioeci  were  not,  aftei 
all,  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta 
must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the 
public  assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  must  in 
some  measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their 
political  inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to 
the  restraints  and  severe  discipline  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  im- 
posed upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like 
an  "  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country"  or 
a  "  beleaguered  garrison"  than  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi- 
leges) which  the  Spartans  did  not.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
facihty  and  profit,  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  also,  as  well  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  Perioeci,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  embossers  and  brass-founders,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably  Peri- 
oeci.^ Nor  is  there  wanting  other  evidence,  though 
not  altogether  free  from  doubts,  to  show  that  the 
Spartan  provincials  were  not  in  the  least  checked 
or  shackled  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual 
powers.'  Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwise  would 
scarcely  have  been  called  irdXeic ;  but  whether  or 
no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  electing  their  own 
chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Epho- 
rus,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they  divided  the 
country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  four  of  which 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaians,  and 
governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Sparta ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  long  this  practice  lasted,  nor  can 
we  draw  any  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Laconia  in  general  from  the  example  of 
Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan  officer  was  annually 
sent,  under  the  peculiar  title  of  KvdTipodinjig,  or  the 
"  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called)  or 
subject  cities  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted  to 
100.'  Several  of  them  lay  on  the  coast,  as  Gythi- 
um,  the  port  of  Sparta ;  whence  the  whole  coast  of 
Laconia  is  called  ij  TrEpiomic.'  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria'  and  Cardamyle,  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Messenia.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Sciros  (i;  S/cipmj-),  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  vEpioiKoi'  and  in  battle  were 
posted  by  the  cities  on  the  left  wing.'  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given  in 
Clinton."  The  Periceci  also  occupied  the  island  of 
Cythera,  at  the  port  of  which  the  Lacedsemonian 
merchants  usually  put  in  on  their  voyages  home 


1.  (p.  271.)— 2.  (Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  2,  «  3.)  — 3.  (ThirL  and 
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from  Egypt  and  Libya.'  We  have  said  that  the 
I'erioeci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  descendants 
of  tiie  old  inhabita'nts  of  the  country,  but  we  must 
not  suppose  they  were  exclusively  so.  Some  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  were  foreigners,  who  had 
either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their  invasion 
of  Laconia,  or  been  afterward  invited  by  them  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed  Achaians. 
One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Heracleid  chief,"  and  another,  Geron- 
thrae,  was  peopled  by  colonists  sent  from  Sparta, 
after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  old  inhabitants.^ 

The  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war  is  thus 
determined  by  Clinton  :*  "  At  the  battle  of  Platsa, 
in  B.C.  479,  the  Periceci  supplied  10,000  men.  If 
we  assume  this  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to  the  whole  number 
on  the  same  occasion,  or  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  citizens,  this  would  give  16,000  for  the 
males  of  full  age,  and  the  total  population  of  this 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  would  amount 
to  about  66,000  persons." 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the  Peri- 
tecian  towns  of  the  coast  (Laconicm  orcn  castella  et 
)ici)  were  detached  from  Sparta  by  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaian  league.'  Subsequently  to  this  the  Emper- 
or Augustus  released  24  towns  from  their  subjection 
10  Sparta,  and  formed  them  into  separate  commu- 
lities,  under  laws  of  their  own.  They  were  conse- 
(uently  called  Eleuthero-Lacones.'  But,  even  in 
■he  time  of  Pausanias,  some  of  the  Laconian  towns 
vere  not  avrovo/ioi,  but  dependant  upon  Sparta 
utlvTelovaai  cf  'Zvuprriv'). 

A  class  of  Periceci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  Miiller  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form 
of  government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
Perioeci  among  other  Dorian  communities  as  well 
as  at  Sparta,  as,  for  instance,  Elis  and  Argos,  and 
the  Boeotian  Thebes  :  the  dependant  towns  of  which 
states  formed  separate  communities,  as  Thespise 
under  Thebes,  the  Triphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Orneas  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  call- 
ed avTovo/ioi. '  From  the  last-mentioned  town, 
which  was  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
B.C.  580,  all  the  Argive  Periceci  derived  their  name 
of  Orneatas.  About  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
Argos  were  received  into  the  city  as  cvvoikol,  and 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship :  a  change 
which  was  attended  with  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Argos,  and  gave  additional  force  to  its 
democracy.'  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had 
their  Periceci,'  as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Thera." 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared  to 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patricians  as 
the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan  citi- 
uens.  Modern  history  furnishes  fitter  objects  of 
comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg."  The  burghers  or  free 
citizens  of  Augsburg  lived  in  the  city,  while  there 
grew  up  about  them  a  distinct  and  large  community 
living  without  the  city,  chiefly  formed  of  the  eman- 
cipated vassals  of  the  dominant  class,  and  called 
" Pfahlbiirger,"  or  citizens  of  the  "pale,"  the  sub- 


I.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  63;  yii.,  57.)  — 2.  (Stnibo,  p.  364.)  — 3. 
(Pans.,  iii.,  22,  4  5.)  — 4.  (I.e.)— 5.  (Miiller,  iii.,  2,  ^  l.—  Liv., 
roiv.,  29  and  30  ;  ixxviiL,  31.)  —  6.  (Paus.,  iii.,  21,  «  6.)  —  7. 
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urbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  by  pali. 
sades.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  presents 
a  striking  parallel  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Laco- 
nia, both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  farther  details,  see  Arnold,  Thucyd.,  Ub.  i.,  u. 
101,  and  Appendix  ii. —Thierry,  Histoire  de  la  Con- 
quete  de  PAngleterre  par  les  Normands,  livres  iv.-vii. 
PERIP'OLOL  (Vid.  Ephebos,  p.  406.) 
PERI'SCELIS  (mpiatie%i^).  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word.  The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it 
was  something  worn  round  the  leg  (Trcpj  ansAog), 
but  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  found,  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  scholiast  explains  it  as  "  ornamenl- 
vm  pedis  circum  crum^''  and  hence  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especial- 
ly since  we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn 
not  only  by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also."  This  ex- 
planation perfectly  accords  with  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian,^  where  the  penscelium  is  spoken  of  as 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brace- 
let adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace  the  throat. 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  as  in 
the  following  representation  of  a  Nereid.* 


It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesychius,  Photius,  and  Suidas  in- 
terpret "izepLGKeTiTj  and  ■Kepicni'XLa  by  (ipaKKia,  ipefitvd- 
Xia,  and  St.  Jerome  {Epist.  ad  Fabiol.)  expressly 
states  that  the  Greek  ■KepiaictXij  were  the  same 
with  the  Latin  feminalia,  that  is,  drawers  reaching 
from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the  Septuagint  we 
find  TrepiaKeTiic  {sc.  IvSv/ia)  in  Exod.,.  xxviii.,  42, 
xxxix.,  28,  Levit.,  vi.,  10,  and  neptaK&wv  in  Levit., 
xvi.,  4,  which  our  translators  uniformly  render,  and 
apparently  with  accuracy,  liven  breeches. 

*PERIST'ERA  {mpidTepa),  a  term  often  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  different  species  and  varie- 
ties of  the  genus  Columba,  but  more  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  C.  domestica,  or  Domestic  Pigeon  ' 
*PERISTEREON  {Tvepiarepeuv),  the  Verbena  of- 
Jkinalis,  or  Vervain.' 

PERISTRO'MA.     (nVZ.  Tapes,  Veldm.) 
PERISTY'LIUM.     (Vid.  Hodse,  Roman,  p.  517.) 
PERJU'RIUM.     ( Vid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  67 1 . ) 


1.  (Long.,  Past.,  i.,  2.— Menander  ap.  Polluc,  Onom.,  ii.,  194; 
v.,  100.  — Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  xvii.,  56.  —  Petron.,  67.)  —2.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xixiii.,  3,  s.  12.  —  Compare  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyp.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  374.)— 3.  (De  Cnltu  Femin.,  ii.,  sub  fin.)- 4.  (Musen 
Borbon.,  torn,  vi.,  tav.  ixxiv.)  —  5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  6 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  60,  61.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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PERIZO'MA.  (Vid.  SuBLiGAcnLUM.) 
PERO  (apiv'Xri,  dim.  ipCvXig),  a  low  boot  of  un- 
tanned  hide  {crudus^),  worn  by  ploughmen  {perona- 
lus  arator')  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
woodcuts  at  p.  132,  667,  and  by  others  employed  in 
rural  occupations.^  It  had  a  strong  sole,*  and  was 
adapted  to  the  foot  with  great  exactness.'  It  was 
also  called  nriXoiraTi^  on  account  of  its  adaptation 
for  walking  through  clay  and  mire.  This  conve- 
nient clothing  for  the  foot  was  not  confined  to  the 
la^Yjrious  and  the  poor.  Sigismer,  a  royal  youth  of 
Gaul,  and  his  companions,  had  such  boots,  or  high 
shoes,  with  the  hair  remaining  upon  them  {perone 
seloso),  bound  about  the  ankles,  the  knees  and  calves 
of  the  legs  being  entirely  bare.'  In  the  Greek  my- 
thology Perseus  was  represented  wearing  boots  of 
this  description,  with  wings  attached  to  them.' 
Diana  wore  them  when  accoutred  for  the  chase.' 

Yld.  CoTHnRNHS.) 

PER'ONE  (nepovTi).  (Vid.  Fibdla.) 
PERPENDI'CULUM,  the  line  and  plummet,  was 
used  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  in  an- 
cient times,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.'  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  explains  the 
construction  of  the  instrument.  "With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixing  two  points  equidistant  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appears  on  the  tomb  represented  at  p. 
252,  it  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  level.  ( Vid. 
Libra,  Paries.) 

PERPE'TUA  ACTIO.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
*PERS.iEA  (irepaata),  according  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  the  tree  which  produces  the  Sebesten  Plums. 
Linnaeus  gives  it  the  name  of  Cordia  myza.'° 

♦PERSICA  MALA  (Hcpaiica  ji^Xa),  according  to 
■ilatthiolus  and  Nonnius,  Peaches ;  but,  as  Adams 
remarks,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty on  this  head.  Stackhouse  sets  down  the 
jirjTita  nepaiKii  of  Theophrastus  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citrus  aicrantium,  or  Orange.  "  Seth,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  calls  the  Persica  by  the  name  of  Rhoda- 
cina  (jioSuKtva).  He  says  that  they  are  cooling,  di- 
luent, and  laxative,  but  difficult  to  digest.  If  not 
the  same  as  the  modern  Peach,  the  Persica  was 
evidently  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  it."" 

PERSO'NA  {larva,  irpodUTtov  or  TrpoffUTVECov),  a 
Mask.  Masks  were  Worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise  at  the  festivals  of  Di- 
onysus. {Yid.  DioNYsiA.)  Now,  as  the  Greek 
drama  arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  mode  of  disguising  the  face  was  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself  Chcerilus  of  Samos,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  masks."  Other  writers  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  masks  to  Thespis  or  jEschylus,"  though  the 
latter  had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and 
completing  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  cos- 
tume. Phrynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
female  masks.'*  Aristotle"  was  unable  to  discover 
who  had  first  introduced  the  use  of  masks  in  come- 
dy. Some  masks  covered,  like  the  masks  of  mod- 
ern times,  only  the  face,  but  they  appear  more  gen- 
erally to  have  covered  tlie  whole  head  down  to  the 
shoulders,  for  we  find  always  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  described  as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  case  in  tragedy  more  especially, 


1.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  Tii.,  690.-Drunck,  Anal.,  i.,  230.)— 2.  (Pere., 
v.,  102.)— 3.  (Juv.,  xiv.,  186.)— 4.  (Thoocr.,  vii.,  26.)— 5.  (Galen. 
in  Hippocr.,  lib.  iv  )— 6.  (Sid.  Apollin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  20.)— 7.  (I.y- 
ooph.,  839.)— 8.  (Brunck,  Anal,,  iii.  206.)— 9.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat., 
ill.,  1. — Vitruv.,  vii.,  3,  ij  5. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxv.,  40  ;  xxxvi.,22, 
s.  51.  — Apul.,  De  Deo  Socr.,  p.  150,  ed.  Aldi.)  — 10.  (Dioscor., 
1.,  187.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 11.  (Dioscor.,  i..  164. — 
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as  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  head  correspond 
to  the  stature  of  an  actor  which  was  heightened  by 
the  cothurnus. 

I.  Tragic  Masks. — It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  deprived  the 
spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  various  expressions  of  which  the  human 
face  is  capable,  and  which,  with  us,  contribute  so 
much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  ancients  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural  features  of 
an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks  were,  for  this 
same  reason,  very  strong  and  marked.  Again,  the 
dramatis  personee  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters  were  so 
well  known  to  the  spectators  that  they  were  per- 
fectly typical.  Every  one,  therefore,  knew  imme- 
diately, on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character  on 
the  stage,  who  it  was,  ijid  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a  god  or 
hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus  also  rendered  a 
proportionate  enlargement  of  the  countenance  ab 
solutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure  of  an  actoi 
would  have  been  ridiculously  disproportionate.  Last- 
ly, the  solemn  character  of  ancient  tragedy  did 
not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expressions  of  the 
countenance  as  modern  tragedies,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole  range  of 
human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self-devouring 
play.  How  widely  different  are  the  characters  of 
ancient  tragedy !  It  is,  as  Miiller'  justly  remarks, 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example,  the  Ores- 
tes of  jEschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  the  Me- 
dea of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  with 
the  same  countenance,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any  modern 
drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  piece 
with  the  same  countenance  ;  for,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Wheth- 
er the  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic  masli 
also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor,  as 
Gellius'  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here,  though  we 
know  that  all  circumstances  united  to  compel  a 
tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and, 
consequently,  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumer- 
ates' 25  typical  or  standing  masks  of  tragedy,  six 
for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men,  ten  for  females, 
and  three  for  slaves.  The  number  of  masks  which 
were  not  typical,  but  represented  certain  individu- 
als \vith  their  personal  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed  .\rgus,  &c.,  must 
have  been  much  more  numerous,  for  Pollux,  by  way 
of  example,  mentions  thirty  of  such  peculiar  masks. 
The  standing  masks  of  tragedy  are  divided  by  Pol- 
lux into  five  classes. 

1.  Tragic  masks  for  old  men. — The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  fupiof  umjp, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  being  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  cases  at- 
tached to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  above  the  forehead, 
which  rose  in  an  acute  angle  or  in  a  round  shape, 
and  left  the  temples  uncovered.     This  rising  part 
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ot  the  hair  was  called  oy/tof.  The  cheeks  of  this 
mask  were  flat,  and  hanging  downward.  A  second 
mask  for  old  men,  called  XevKo;  avyp,  had  gray  hair, 
floating  around  the  head  in  locks,  a  full  beard,  and 
a  prominent  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed 
a  small  oy/cof.  The  countenance  was  probably 
pale,  as  the  adjective  /lev/tof  seems  to  indicate.  A 
third  mask,  called  oTrapTomlLoc,  had  black  hair  in- 
terspersed with  gray,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  years 
of  age,  and  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  jiiTiac  av^(),  represented  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features,  and  a  high  oy/tof.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  who  were  not 
very  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  ^av66( 
and  the  ^avSoTepog  avijp  :  the  former  represented  a 
fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  oyao^,  and  a  good 
colour  in  his  countenance ;  the  second,  or  fairer 
man,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 

2.  Tragic  masks  for  young  men. — Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  veaviaxoc:  TayxpvTo;,  a  mask 
intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just  entered 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded,  but  of 
a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and  with  a 
rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  irayxpriCToi  probably 
indicates  that  the  masks  might  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  parts.  2.  The  vEavianoc  oi^of,  or  ^av86(, 
or  vrrcpoyKOs,  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty  or  impudent 
character ;  his  hair  was  curly,  and  formed  a  high 
oy/tof:  his  character  was  indicated  by  his  raised 
eyebrows.  3.  Ntavi'ir/cof  irdpov^oi  resembled  the 
preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat  younger.  The 
counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The  diraAof,  a 
young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  complexion,  with 
fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  that  of  a 
youthful  god.  5.  Ilivapof.  There  were  two  masks 
of  this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
irascible  appearance,  of  yellow  complexion  and  fair 
hair ;  the  one,  however,  was  taller  and  younger, 
and  his  hair  was  more  curly  than  that  of  the  other. 
6.  'ilxpoc,  a  mask  quite  pale,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  fair,  floating  hair.  It  was  used  to  represent 
sick  or  wounded  persons.  7.  The  iziipuxpog  might 
be  used  for  the  TruyxpTjoTo^  if  this  character  was  to 
be  represented  in  a  suffering  or  melancholy  situa- 
tion. 

3.  Tragic  masks  for  male  slaves. — Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz.  :  the  difdepia;,  which  had  no  oytof, 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair.  The 
countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melancholy. 
The  afiivoTTuyav,  or  the  pointed  beard,  represented 
a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and  broad  fore- 
head, a  high  oyKo;,  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  uvuaiiioc,  or  the  pug-nose,  was  an  impudent 
face,  with  fair,  rising  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  with- 
out beard, 

4.  Tragic  masks  for  female  slaves. — Of  these  five 
specimens  are  mentioned,  viz. :  the  TroXtd  KaraKo/ioe, 
in  earlier  times  called  ■^rapaxpajio^,  represented  an 
old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  with  noble  but 
pale  features,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
better  days  ;  the  ypatdiov  cXevBepov,  an  old  freed- 
woman  ;  the  ypatdiov  oIkctikov,  the  old  domestic 
slave ;  the  olnEnKov  fieooKovpov,  a  domestic  slave 
of  a  middle  age ;  and,  lastly,  the  Supdeplni,  a  young 
female  slave. 

5.  Tragic  masks  for  free  women. — The  first  of 
these,  called  KaruKo/io;,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
long  black  hair,  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance. She  generally  shared  the  sufferings  of  the 
principal  hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  called  /ieao- 
Kovpoc  ioxpu,  resembled  the  former,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  her  hair  was  half  shorn-    She  was  a  wom- 


an of  middle  age,  and  was  proba  )ly  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  wife  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  net  toe 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  fieaoxovpoc  irpd"- 
(paroc,  representing  a  newly-married  woman  in  fuh 
bloom,  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The  fourth  is 
the  Kovpi/io;  ■Kupdevoc,  a  maiden  of  mature  age,  with 
short  hair  divided  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
lying  smoothly  around  the  head.  The  colour  of  her 
countenance  was  rather  pale.  There  was  another 
mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it  differed  from  the  for- 
mer by  the  following  circumstances  :  the  hair  wa.s 
not  divided  on  the  forehead  or  curled,  but  wildly 
floating,  to  indicate  that  she  had  much  suffering  to 
go  through.  The  last  is  the  Kopri,  or  young  girl 
This  mask  represented  the  beauties  of  a  maiden's 
face  in  their  full  bloom,  such  as  the  face  of  Danae, 
or  any  other  great  beauty  was  conceived  to  have 
been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines  must,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim 
ilar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in  statues 
and  paintings,  to  which. the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
among  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Museo  Bailon'), 
would  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
masks  used  at  Athens 
during  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  arts. 
All  the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  belong- 
ing to  this  period  do 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  distortion  in  the  features 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  such  sounds  as  oh  or  ha.  In  later 
times,  however,  distortions  and  exaggerations  were 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  particularly  in  comic  masks, 
so  that  they,  in  some  degree,  were 
more  caricatures  than  represent- 
ations of  ideal  or  real  countenan- 
ces.' 

The  annexed  woodcut  repre- 
sents some  masks,  one  apparently 
comic  and  the  other  tragic,  which 
are  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  choragus  in  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  found  at  Pompeii.^ 

II.  Comic  Masks. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy,  in 
which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so  of- 
ten brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
been  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be  faith- 
ful portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they  were  in- 
tended to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained.  The 
chorus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain  fan- 
tastic dramatis  personae,  rendered  sometimes  a  com- 
plete masquerade  necessary;  as  in  those  cases  when 
the  choreutae  appeared  with  the  heads  of  birds  or 


1.  (vol.  i.  tab.  20.)-2.  (ApoUon.,  Vit.  Apollon.,  y.,  9,  p.  195, 
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of  frogs,  &c.  We  may  remark  here,  by  the  way, 
that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  generally  with- 
out masks,  the  Eumenides  of  jEsehyltis  being  prob- 
ably only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
nasks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic  comedy 
ivere  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  life,  and 
free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which  we  see 
in  the  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was  made 
in  the  comic  masks  when  it  was  forbidden  to  rep- 
resent in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
upon  the  stage,'  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the 
sxtension  of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.'  The 
consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that  the  masks 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  class- 
es of  men,  i.  c,  they  were  masks  typical  of  men  of 
certain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricatures. 
A  number  of  standing  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux  gives  a  list  of  such 
standing  masks,  which  are  divided,  like  those  of 
tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Comic  masks  for  old  men. — Nine  masks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing  the 
oldest  man  was  called  TroirTrof  n-purof :  his  head  was 
shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  expression  about 
his  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick,  his  cheeks  hol- 
low, and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance was  mikl.  2.  The  Trdnxoc  Irepog  was  of  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale  ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears  broken.  3.  The 
TjyeftLyv,  likewise  an  old  man,  with  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  his  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
countenance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  left.  4.  The  TrpraMri^f  had  a  long  and  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  his  head ; 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
that  of  an  idle  man.  5.  The  ipjiuvEio;  was  bald- 
headed,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
was  of  angry  appearance.  6.  The  TrofyvoBoaKo^  re- 
sembled the  mask  called  XvnofoiSeio^,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  The  ipfiuveio^  6evTepo( 
had  a  pointed  beard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
hair.     8.  The  a(jirjvoTr6yuv,,  or  pointed  beard,  was 

likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex- 
tended eyebrows,  and  was  look- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  The  Xv- 
Kofir/deco!:  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicuous  on  account 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great 
curiosity. 
The  annexed  comic  mask, 

representing  an  old  man,  is  taken  from  the  Museo 

Borbon.^ 

2.  Comic  masks  for  yonng  men. — Pollux  enumer- 
ates ten  masks  of  this  kind  :  1.  The  nayxpnoro; 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men ;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
showed  a  muscular  constitution  {yviivaaTino^),  was 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  veaviuKo;  /leXac  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  3.  The  veavimoc  oiXo(,  or 
the  thick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  veaviaKoc  dnaloc,  his 
hair  was  like  that  of  the  Traxtpiyirrof,  but  he  was 


1.  (Schol.  mi  Ailstoph.,  Nub.,  31.)— 2.  (Schol.  nd  Aristoph., 
Ach  ,  1149  ;  A»,  1297.— Suidas,  a.  v.  'AirluaYOf.)— S.  (vol.  i., 
tab  A.)  A.  .  V  . 
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the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  yout* 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  5.  The 
dypolKog,  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  complex- 
ion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  round 
his  head.  ,6.  The  ImaewTo;  cTpanuTTjc,  or  the  for- 
midable soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging  over  his 
forehead.  7.  The  imaeiaroi  Sevrepoi  was  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion. 8.  The  KoAal,  or  the  flatterer ;  and,  9.  The 
TrapdaiTog,  or  parasite,  were  dark,'  and  had  aquiline 
noses.  Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathizing 
nature  ;  the  parasite,  however,  (had  broken  ears, 
was  merry-looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression 
about  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  ekovt/cdf  represented 
a  stranger  in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved, 
and  his  chegks  pierced  through.  The  (jike'Aikoi;  was 
another  parasite. 

3.  Comic  masks  for  male  slaves. — Of  this  class 
seven  masks  are  mentioned  :  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  was  called  navirog,  and  had 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  Ub- 
erty.  2.  The  iiycjiuv  ^cpdiruv  had  his  red  hair  plat- 
ted, raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
npea^TriQ  among  freemen.  3.  The  adra  rpixiaf  or 
KUTO)  Terpixu/ihioi  was  half  bald-headed,  had  red 
hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  ovXog  -dtpdiruv, 
or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair  and  a  red 
countenance ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and  had 
a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  ■dcpd-rcuv  fteao; 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The  ^epa- 
nav  TSTTi^  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but  had  two 
or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on  his  chin, 
and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7  The  iiri- 
aeiaTOf  ijys/idv,  or  the  fierce-looking  slave,  resem- 
bled the  Tfysfiuv  ^spdTrcjv,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hair. 

4.  Comic  masks  for  old  women. — Pollux  menticos 
three,  viz. :  the  ypatScov  iaxyov  or  "KvKaiviov^  a  tall 
woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles,  and  pale  but 
with  animated  eyes  ;  the  Traxcla  ypav(,  or  the  fat 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  and  a  band  round 
her  head  keeping  the  hair  together  ;  and  the  ypat- 
diov  oUovpov,  or  the  domestic  old  woman.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  had  only  two  teeth  on 
each  side  of  her  mouth. 

5.  Comic  masks  for  young  women. — Pollux  men- 
tions fourteen,  viz.:  1.  The  yvvii  T^tKTiKri,  ifc  the 
talkative  woman  ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  ctmbed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  cotiiplex- 
ion  white.  2.  The  yvvii  ovlri  was  only  distinguish- 
ed for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  nbpri  had  her 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black  eyebrows, 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  fevdoKopr/  had  a 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her  hair  was 
bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was  intended 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not  been  mar- 
ried more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of  the  same 
name  was  only  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  repre- 
sented. 6.  The  (j:rapro7z6?.iog  ?.£ktck^,  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute,  and  whose 
hair  was  partly  gray.  7.  The  naUax^  resembled 
the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of  hair.  8.  The 
tOluov  haipiKov  was  more  red  in  the  face  than  the 
TpcvdoKopri,  and  had  locks  about  her  ears.  9.  The 
iTat.piSi.ov  was  of  a  less  good  appearance,  and  wore 
a  band  round  the  head.  10.  The  Sidxpvmc  haipa 
derived  the  name  from  the  gold  with  which  her 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  The  Sid/iirpoc  iraipa,  from 
the  variegated  band  wound  around  her  head.  12. 
The  Xa/zTTurftox,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  hair 
being  dressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  stood  up- 
right upon  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  lampas.     13. 


1.  (Compare  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  237.) 


The  avpa  Trepkovpo;  represented  a  female  slave 
lew  y  bought,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  'irapa^Ti'fi.aTov  was  a  slave  distinguished  by  a 
pug-nose  and  her  hair  :  she  attended  upon  hetasrae, 
and  wore  a  crocus-coloured  chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  for  exam- 
ple, is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask,  called 
after  his  own  name  fialauv,  another  for  a  slave,  and 
a  third  to  represent  a  cook.'  From  this  passage 
of  Atheneeus  we  also  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium wrote  a  work  repl  jrponuiruv. 

IH.  Masks  used  in  the^Satykic  Drama. — The 
masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  form  of  their 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  gray-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  Trairnog,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  ei^iier  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufBciently  expressed  ,n  their  names, 
e.  g.,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character."  A  grotesque  mask 
of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
below. 
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eral  modern  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  edition 
published  at  Urbino  in  1726,  fol.,  and  in  that  oi 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains  represer+.ations 
of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 


As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Diomedes'  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
.merely  the  galerus  or  wig,  and  that  Roscius  Gallus, 
about  the  year  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  had  been  used  long  be- 
fore that  time  in  the  Atellanae,*  so  that  the  innova- 
tion of  Roscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
for  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed that,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
late  a  period,  they  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
used  in  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  decline,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
all  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculanemn 
and  Pompeii,  in  which  masks  are  represented  ;  for 
the  masks  appear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  the 
mouth  always  wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Ro- 
man writers  also  support  this  supposition.'  We 
may  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Terence  contain  representations  of  Roman  masks, 
and  from  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  takeoff  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellans  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so.'  The  Roman  mimes  never 
wore  masks.     {Vid.  Minus.)" 

PE'RTICA,  the  pole  used  by  the  Ageimensores, 
was  also  called  Decempeda  because  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.' 

PES  (jToiJf),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
like  most  other  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measures 
themselves  had  been  determinedwith  greater  nicety. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  of 
measures  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  is  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  foot. —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot. 
These  are,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  2.  From  measurements  of  known  distances 
along  roads ;  3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  ; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capa- 
city ;  and,  5.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  the  measures  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  minute  accuracy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
been  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cossutian,  /Ebutian, 
and  Capponian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but,  unfortunately,  the  different  measure- 
ments gave  different  results.  The  brass  and  iron 
foot-rules,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agiee  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standard 
foot-measure  kept  in  fe  Capitol,  called  the  pes  mo- 
netalis,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Titus. 

2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  .as  they  are  obt  lined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 


1    fAthea.,  xiv.,  p.  659.1 — 2.  (Compaie  Ejchstftdt,  De  Dram- 
•te  Comico-Satyrico,  p.  81.)— 3.  (iii.,  p.  486,  ed.  Putsch.)— 4. 
(Feit.,  s.  V.  Personati.)— 5.  (GoU.,  v.,  7  — Juv.,  iii.,  17S.) 
5D 


1.  (Festus,  s.  V.  Personata  Fabula  — Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7.) — 2 
(Compare  Fr.  De  Ficoroni,  Disserta*  io  De  larvis  scenicis  et  fig 
uris  comicis  ant.  Roin.,  Rome,  1736  and  1750,  4to. — Fr.  Stieve 
Dissertatiode  rei  scenicieapud  Romi  aosOirigiiie.) — 3.  (Propert 
IV.,  i.,  30. ) 
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tance  from  one  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the 
diminution  of  error  which  always  results  from  de 
termining  a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but 
both  are  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  road,  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile- 
stones having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accu- 
racy ;  and  two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  ii.sde,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  poii.;3  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  however, 
have  been  tried  ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  Nlmes  to  Narbonne,  and  by 
Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Cassini,  be- 
tween Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a  ver- 
ification of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
anciejit  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed)' 
from  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  something  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  front  this  measurement  applies.  Again, 
there  is  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  and  the  Flaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of 
which  are  given  by  Pliny."  But  the  actual  heights 
of  these  obelislLs,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inge- 
nious emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage  which  re- 
quires a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  independent  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build- 
ings, of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. The  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
is  cissumed  in  this  process  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and 
also  that  the  plans  were  worked  out  with  the  most 
minute  exactness,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  measurements 
have  given  different  values  for  the  foot.  "  IVIodern 
architects,"  says  Mr.  Hussey,  "  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modem 
buildings,  for  determining  the  true  length  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so  as  to 
give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure."  On 
the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all  prob- 
ability, very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  error  by  division. 

4.  Villalpando  and  Eisenschmidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
solid  content  of  the  congius  of  Vespasian.  ( Vid. 
GoNGins.)  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  {vid.  Amphora),  the  process  is  to  multi- 
ply the  content  of  tlic  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
cube  root  of  the  product.  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  congius  itself  {vid.  Libra)  ;  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 


J.  (Plutarch,  Pericl., 
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gins  was  actually  adapted  with  perfect  accuracy  tt 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  farther 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geographers,  and  especially  M. 
Gosselin,  have  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosselin's  cal- 
culations agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  mcEisures  on  such  scientific  principles ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  exist- 
ed, there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obiained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  English 
foot,  are  the  following : 

1.  From  ancient  measures -9718 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements  .     97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  -96994 

4.  From  the  congius -9832 

5.  From  the  length  of  a  degree  .  .  .  -9724 
of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depend- 
ed on  ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  9708,  or 
11-6496  inches,  or  Hi  -1496  inches,  which  we  may 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebuhr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot  be- 
yond a  doubt,'  gives  it  a  greater  length  than  the 
above,  namely,  -29624  of  a  metre  ^-9722  of  a  foot: 
but  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bockh,  as  be 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  true  from  the 
value  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  confirmed  only  by 
one  existing  measure,  and  also  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  value  of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained. from 
independent  sources."  Bockh's  o^vn  calculation 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurm,  gives  a  value 
very  little  less  than  the  above,  namely,  131-15  Paris 
lines  =-9704649  of  the  English  foot  =11-6456 
inches. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  {vid.  As; 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  «««'«,  whence 
our  inches ;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciae  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot.'  It  was  also  divided  into  16  digiti  (fin- 
ger-breadths) :  this  mode  of  division  was  used  es- 
pecially by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  and  is 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  Pollex  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  in  modem 
Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found  in  the  ancient  \^Titers, 
but  Pliny*  uses  the  adjective  pollicaris  (of  a  thumb's 
breadth  or  thickness).  Palmus  (a  hand-breadth> 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  containing  4  digiti 
or  3  uncise.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  alargei 
palmus  of  12  digiti  or  9  unciae.' 

The  following  measures  were  longer  than  the 
foot.  Palmipcs,  that  is,  palmtis  ct  pes,  U  feet,  or 
15  inches  ;  cubitus,  H  feet,  is  seldom  used  in  Latin 
except  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  m'/x^C-  ( ^'^■ 
CuBiTi-s.)  Ulna  (the  arm)  is  used  by  later  writers 
as  equivalent  to  cubitus ;  but  it  was  properly  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  bpyvid :  Pliny  uses  it  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  fin- 
ger to  finger.'  From  the  analogy  of  the  as  we  have 
also  dupondium  for  2  feet,'  and  pes  sestertius  for  2} 
feet.'  PassMs  (a  pace),  5  feet.'  Mille  passus,  5000 
feet,  or  a  mile.  {Vid.  Milliaridm.)  Gradus,  =i 
passus.     Leuga  or  Lcuca  was  a  Gallic  measure  = 


1.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  407.)— 2.  (Metrolog.  Untorsuch.,  p 
197.)— 3.  (Veget.,  De  Re  Milit.,  i.,5.— Pliii.,  H.N.,  xjvn.,5, 11  ; 
mil.,  15.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xivii.,9:  iv.,  24  ;  iiii.,23.)— 5.  (Plin,H. 
N.,  x\i.,  26.)— 6.  (11.  N.,  ivi.,  32,  40.— Compare  Serv.  ad  Viig^ 
Eel.,  lii.,  105.)— 7.  (Colum.,  iii.,  15,  A-c.)— 8-  (Leg.  xii.  Tab, 
tab.  Yiii.)— ».  (Vilruv.,  x.,  14-- Colum.,  v.,  1.) 
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laUO  passus  or  H  miles.'  Stones  are  still  found  on 
(he  roads  in  France  with  distances  marked  on  them 
in  LcugtB.  Decempeda,  a  pole  {perlica)  10  feet  long, 
was  used  in  measuring  land."  Actus,  12  decem- 
pedse,  or  120  feet.  (Vid.  Actus.)  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
their  values  in  English  feet  and  inches  : 
1.  Ordinary  Measures. 

Fedea.      Feet.       Inches. 

....  A  -7281 


Digitus  .    . 
Uncia 
Palmus 
Pes  .    .    . 
Palmipes    . 
Cubitus 


i 
1 

u 


•9708 

2-9124 

11-6496 

1       2-5620 

1       5-4744 


;!• 


5000  1618 


2.  Land  Measures. 

Pedes.        Vuds.      Feel.        Inches. 

Pes       1  11-6496 

Gradus       ....         2^  2      5124 

Passus       ....         5         11     10248 
Decempeda  .        10        3  8  49G 

Actus    ...  120       38       2       5952 

Mille  Passus 
or  Milliarium 
The  square  foot  (pes  quadrates)  is  called  by  Fron- 
linus  constratus,  and  by  Boethius  contractus.  Fron- 
tinus  applies  the  tern)  quadratus  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  principal  square  measure  was  the  jugerum  of 
240  feet  by  120.     (Vid.  Jbgsedm.) 

Some  have  concluded,  froiun  the  measurements  of 
buildings,  that  the  foot  -was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pes  monelalis,  after  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  under  Titus,  was  restored  by  Do- 
mitian in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact  and  the 
explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  vpry  doubtful. 

II.  The  Greek  foot. — We  have  no  ancient  measures 
by  which  to  determine  the  length  of  the  Greek  foot, 
but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters that  it  vpas  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio  of  25  :  24. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained  600  Gr^k 
feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  625  Ro- 
man feet;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  5000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet ; 
both  of  these  calculations  give  the  above  ratio  of 
25  :  24."  If,  therefore,  the  Roman  foot  was  -9708 
of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  101125 
feet,  or  12-135  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement 
of  the  Parthenon.  "  Stuart,"*  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
"measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil- 
lars stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
where  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompedon  was 
really  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensions.  He 
found  the  width  of  the  front  to  be  101  feet  1-7  inch- 
es, the  length  of  the  side  227  feet  705  inches  ;  and 
since  these  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio of  100  to  225,  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
really  contained  these  two  numbers  of  feet.  From 
this  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  loot,  from  the 
front  12-137  inches,  from  the  side  12138  inches: 
of  which  the  greatest  exceeds  the  value  given  above 
by  only  003  of  an  inch."  Other  measurements  of 
the  Parthenon  and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend 
to  the  same  result. 

Strabo,  however,'  quotes  from  Polybius  a  calcu- 
lation which  would  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch  again'  says 
expressly  that  the  mile  is  a  little  less  than  8  stadia. 


1.  tAinmi.in.  Marc,  xvi.,  12.— Itin.  Antonin.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro 
Mil.,c.S7.— PallEul.,  ii.,  til.  12.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  23,  108. 
— Colum.,  v.,  1.— Polyb.,  iii.,  39.— Strabo,  p.  322.)— 4.  (Antiq. 
Ath  ,  ii.,  p.  8.)— 5.  (p.  322.)— 6.  (C.  Gracch.,  7.) 


which  would  give  a  rather  smaller  ratio  than  thai 
of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek 
foot.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  thai 
Bockh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  for  the  Ro 
man  foot.  If,  according  to  the  supposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  diminution  took  place  in  the  Ro 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  difference 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  solitary 
passage  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the  calcu- 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  The  foot  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  which  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  was  measured  {vid.  Stadium), 
which  was  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  used  at  Ath- 
ens in  her  best  days.  Hyginus-  mentions  this  fooi 
as  being  used  in  Gyrene  under  the  name  of  Ptole 
meius. 

The  following  table  represents  the  parts  and  mul 
tiples  of  the  Greek  foot : 

TliSes.         Taids.         Feet.  laches. 

(5a/crD^0f  Jg.  -7584 

KovdvXot;  ^  1-5168 

•Ka'kaL(jr7]     .  ,  .         ^  3  0336 

iixdc      ...         i  6-0672 

6p666up&v  I  7-584 

amdafi^  .  .         i  91008 

novc        ...       1  1  0-135 

TTVy/iTJ  •       Ij  1  1-6513 

■Kvyuv     ...       1^  1  3-168 

Tnjxvc      .  .       H  1  6-2016 

Pijfia  .     .       2J-  2  6-336 

^vXov      .  ii  4  6  6048 

bpyvia  .     .       6  6  0  81. 

KaXa/Mo;  ...     10  10  135 

afifia  .     .  .60  20  81 

rrUdpov       .        100  33  2  15 

araSiOV  .     .        600         202  9 

SiavXog  .     .      1200         404  1  6 

The  SuKTvXog  (a  finger-breadth)  answers  to  t::e 
Roman  digitus :  the  KovSvXog  (knuckle)  was  2  finger- 
breadths  :  the  iraXatar-n,  which  was  also  called  the 
Tra/tajar^f,  Supov,  doxf-V,  or  Sa(rv?.od6xfni,  vras  a 
hand-breadth.  The  opdodapov  was  the  length  of  the 
open  hand.  The  Tuxa;  was  a  span  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger ;  the  cTndajifi  a  span  from  the 
thumb  to  the  little  finger.  The  ■nvy/ifi  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  the 
Tzvyuv  from  the  elbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  TrnX"S  (cubit)  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sizes,  the 
/iirpiog  and  the  royal ;  the  latter  was  3  finger- 
breadths  longer  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  nearly  20^  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
TToiJf,  or  square  foot,  the  apovpa  =2500  square  feet, 
and  the  nMdpov  =4  arurae  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilometer  {namely, 
17-74278576  inches),  to  have  contained  1182852384 
inches,  or  more  than  11£  inches.  A  larger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
Asia  Minor.  Heron"  names  the  royal  or  Philffite- 
rian  foot  as  being  16  finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian 
as  13J,  and  he  also  mentions  a  mile  (fu2,iov)  of 
5400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  supposes 
that  the  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Greek  foot  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresponding  to  the  stadium  of  7  to  the 
mile,  which  had  been  introduced  before  Hero.i  s 


1.  (De  Condit.  Agr.,  p.  210.)- -2.  (De  Mens.,  p. : 
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time,  namely,  the  tenth  century.  The  Pes  Drusi- 
anus.  or  foot  of  Drusus,  contained  13i  Roman  inch- 
es =  131058  English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was 
the  standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  Ger- 
many.' 

PE'SSULUS.     (Fid.  Janua,  p.  526.) 
PESSOI  (ircaaoi).,    ( Vid.  Lateuncoli.) 
PETALISMOS  (weTaXtc/iog).    ( Vid.  Banishment, 
Greee,  p.  135.) 

PE'TASUS.  {Vid.  PiLEUs.) 
PETI'TOR.  (Vid.  Actor.) 
PETAURISTy«.  (Vid.  Petahrum.) 
PETAURUM  (iriravpov,  nirsvpov)  is  said  by  the 
Greek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board  on 
which  fowls  roosted.^  We  also  find  the  name  of 
jietaurum  in  the  Roman  games,  and  considerable 
doubt  has  arisen  respecting  its  meaning.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw ;  only  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  consequently,  went 
to  a  greater  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  groun'd  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  passa- 
ges of  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously  men- 
tioned.' The  persons  who  took  part  in  this  game 
were  called  petauristcs  or  petauristarii  ;  but  this 
name  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.* 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which, 
like  the  Essedhm,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Gauls."  It  differed  from  the  Hae- 
MAMAXA  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  is  obvious- 
'y  compounded  o(  pelor,  four,  and  rit,  a  wheel.  Fes- 
us,°  in  explaining  this  etymology,  observes  that  pe- 
or  meant  four  in  Oscan  and  in  jEolic  Greek.  There 
s  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
but,  since  petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellius'  expressly  says 
that  it  is  a  Gallic  word. 

♦PHAGRUS  (i^dypof),  called  by  Pliny  the  Pagrus, 
d  species  of  fish,  tlfe  Sparus  Pagrus,  L.,  called  in 
English  the  Sea  Bream  or  Braize. 

*PHACOS  (ipafcog),  the  Cicer  lens,  or  Lentil. 
"  Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  "  seems  to  stand  alone 
in  making  it  to  be  the  Ervum  ermlia.  The  Lens  palus- 
tris,  tbaKO^  6  km  tuv  re^^arwv,  Dioscor.,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  Lemna  minor,  or  Lesser 
Duck's-meat.  The  (pmoc  'IvSik6(  of  Theophrjistus  is 
the  Dalichos  Catiang,  according  to  Sprengel." 
*PHAL^NA  {(paMlva),  the  Whale.     (Vid.  Ba- 

LiENA.) 

'II.  An  insect  referable  to  the  genus  Phalana, 
or  Moths.  "  De  Pauw,"  says  Adams,  "  makes  the 
(paXay^  of  Phile  to  be  the  ^aXaiva.  It  appears, 
however,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  to  the 
^a/ldyyiov." 

PHALANGA  or  PALANGA«  (liiulay?).  any  long 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  but  especially, 

1.  Trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 
them,  cut  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  .Ethio- 
pians presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  SiriKoaia^ 
ijidlayyas  IKvov,  "  200  pieces  of  ebony.'" 


1.  (Ilussey  on  Ancient  Weiffhti,  &c..  Appendix.— Wurm,  De 
Pond.,  cap.  6  and  7.— BOckh's  Metrolog.  Untersuoh.,  p.  196,  &c. 
— Ideler,  LSngen-  und  FlOchen-massB.  —  Frerct,  Observations 
sur  le  rapport  dos  mtsurcs  Grocqucs  et  des  mtsurcs  Romaines, 
Mem.de  I' Acad,  d'lnscnp.,  t.  xxiv.,  p.  551,  &c.)— 2.  (Hesych., 
s  V  — PoUux,  Onom.,  x.,  156.)— 3.  (Luoil.  an.  Fest.,  s.  v.  Potau- 
rist  — Ju\r.,  xiv.,  265.  —  Mart.,  xi.,  21,  3,  —  Manil.,v.,  433.)  — 4. 
(Oomparo  Petron.,  53.)— 5.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  104.)— 6.  {a.  v.)— 7. 
(xv  30  )-  -8.  (Non.  Marcoll.,  p.  163,  ed.  Mercor.)— 9.  (Herod., 
lii,,  97.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  4,  a.  8.) 
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2.  Truncheons,  said  to  have  been  first  used  it 
battle  by  the  Africans  in  fighting  against  the  Egyp. 
tians.' 

3.  Poles  used  to  carry  burdens  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  57,  or  so  as  to  com- 
bine the  strength  of  two  or  more  individuals.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  phalanga- 
rii,'  and  also  hexaphori,  tetrapkari,  &c.,  according  as 
they  worked  in  parties  of  six,  four,  or  two  persons. 
The  poles  were  marked  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
straps  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men were  so  fixed  at  the  divisions,  that  each  man 
sustained  an  equal  share  of  the  burden.' 

4.  Rollers  placed  under  ships  to  move  them  Oh 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into 
the  water  (dovpareot  KvTdvSpoL*).  This  was  eflfected 
either  by  making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fastening  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
cables  with  a  noose  (fiiipcvBof),  against  which  the 
sailors  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  our 
canal  navigation,'  or  by  the  use  of  machines.' 

The  trunk  of  the  wild  olive  (kotivo;)  served  to 
make  such  rollers,'  and  on  the  occasion  here  re- 
ferred to,  a  phalanx  made  of  this  tree  was  erected 
upon  a  tomb  instead  of  a  stone  column.  Rollers 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  move  milita- 
ry engines ;'  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  columns  of  marble  and  other  enormous  stones 
designed  for  building  were  transported  from  the 
quarry  by  the  same  process. 

If  from  the  earliest  periods  the  Greeks  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  rollers  ranged  in  long  suc- 
cession and  moving  parallel  to  one  another,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  term  phalanx  would  be  used  by 
them  metaphorically.  We,  accordingly,  not  only 
find  it  applied  to  denote  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  which  are  placed  beside  one  another  like  so 
many  rollers,  but  in  the  Iliad'  the  lines  of  soldiers 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  another, 
are  often  called  by  the  same  expressive  appellation, 
and  hence  arose  the  subsequent  established  use  of 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  Greek  army.  (Vid. 
Army,  Greek.) 

*PHALANGTON  (faUyytov),  "  a  class  of  veno- 
mous spiders,"  says  Adams,  "  several  species  of 
■which  are  described  by  Nicander.  These  Sprengel 
attempts  to  determine,  but  his  conclusions  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  does  not  refer  any  of  them 
to  the  genus  Phalangium,  L.  Stackhouse  concludes 
that  the  faXayyiov  of  Theophrastus  includes  the 
Aranea  avicularia  and  the  A.  Tarantula ;  the  for- 
mer, however,  is  an  American  species,  and,  conse 
quently,  inadmissible." 

PHALAR'IGA.     (Vid.  Hast.i,  p.  489.) 

PHAL'ER.-V  (<l,a?i.apov),  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold,"  and  beautifully 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prized."  Ornaments  of 
this  description,  being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  except  in  the  plural  number.  The 
names  for  them  are  evidently  formed  from  the  term 
^ciAof,  which  is  explained  under  Galea,  p.  466." 
Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the  helmet,  sim- 
ilar decorations  were  sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  their  dress 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast."  The  negro 
slaves  who  were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore 
them  suspended  round  their  necks."  Also  the  tiara 
of  the  King  of  Persia  was  thus  adorned."    But  we 


1.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  vii.,  56,  s.  57.)  —2.  (Gloss.  Ant.,  s.  t.)  —5. 
(Vitrui.,  X.,  3,  s.  8.)— 4.  (Bruncli,  Anal.,  iii.,  89.— Apoll.  Rliod., 
i.,  375-389.)— 5.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  239-249,  270-273.)— 6.  (Hor., 
Carm,,  I.,  iv.,  2.)— 7.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  ii.,  843-848.— Schol.  inloc.) 
-8.  (CA,  Bell.  C,v.,  i,.,  10.)-9.  (iv.,  254,  281,  332,  427.)-10 
(Ilei-od,,  i.,  215.- Athen.,  xii.,  p.  550.  —  Claudian,  Epig-.,  34.)— 
11.  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  12.)— 12.  (Compare  Horn.,  Il.,i»i.,  106. 
—13.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  359,  458.)— 14.  (Sneton.,  Nero,  30.)— 1» 
(.Sschyl.,  Pers.,  668.) 
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most  commonly  read  of  phalerae  as  ornaments  at- 
tached to  the  harness  of  horses,'  especially  about 
the  head  {afinsxT^pia  ^aAopa'),  and  often  worn  as 
pendants  (pensilia?),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  ef- 
fect v/hen  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  horse 
{turbanlur  plialerte*).  These  ornaments  were  often 
bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Armilla,  the  Torques,  the 
hasta  pura  {vid.  Hasta,  p.  490),  and  the  crown  of 
gold  (vid.  Corona),  in  order  to  make  a  public  and 
permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.' 
PHAR'ETRA  {<j>apiTpa,  ap.  Herod.  (jiapsTptdv),  a 
Quiver.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  bow.  (Firf.  Arods.)  It  was, 
consequently,  part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  ad- 
dicted to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets 
Cressa,  Lycia,  Tkre'issa ;'  Ovid  mentions  the  phare- 
Iralus  Geta ;'  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians.'  Females  also 
assumed  the  quiver,  together  with  the  bow,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Amazons,'  and  of  those  Spartan, 
Tyrian,  and  Thracian  virgins  \vho  were  fond  of 
hunting,  and  wore  boots  {vid.  CoTHURNns,  Pero) 
and  other  appropriate  articles  of  dress.'"  On  the 
same  principle,  the  quiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinities,  viz.,  of  Apollo,"  Diana,'"  Hercules,'^  and 
Cupid."  ,  The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  {vid.  Cory- 
Tos),  was  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather,"  and 
was  adorned  with  gold'^  (ourate"),  painting,'"  and 
braiding  (7ro;ii)(5/)a7n-OD").  It  had  a  lid  {nu/ia"),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt 
{vid.  Balteus),  passing  over  the  breast  and  behind 
the  back."  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  {vid.  Gla- 
Diiis),  and  consequently,  as  Pindar  says,  "  under 
the  elbow"""  or  "  under  the  arm"  {iwuleviov").  It 
was  worn  thus  by  the  Scythians"'  and  by  the  Egyp- 
tian.';,'' and  is  so  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
of  the  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a  Greek 


1  (Xen.,  Hcllen.,  ir.,  1,  «  39.— Virg.,  ^n.,T.,  310.— GeU.,  v., 
S-Clatdian,  Epig.,  36.)— 2.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Col.,  1069.  — Eurip., 
Snppl.,  586.— Greg.  Cor.,  De  Dialect.,  p.  608,  ed.  Schafer.)— 3. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  12,  s.  74.) — 4.  (Claudian  in  iv.  Cons. 
Honor.,  648.)— 5.  (Juv.,  xvi.,  60.— A.  Gell.,  ii.,  11.)— 6.  (Georg., 
iii.,  345.— .Sn.,  vii.,  816  ;  xi  ,  858.)  —7.  (De  Ponto,  I.,  viii.,  6.) 
-8.  (Tii.,  61,)— 9.  (Virg.,  jEu.,  T.,  311.)  — 10.  (Virg.,  .Sn.,  i., 
314-324,  336.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  45.  — Virg.,  jEn.,  iv.,  149.)— 
12.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  i.,  500.)  —  13.  (Hes.,  Sent.  Here.,  129.— Apoll. 
Rkod.,  i.,  1194.)  — 14.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  468.)  — 15.  (Herod,  ii., 
'«.)  — 16.  (Anacr..  xiv.,  6.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  iv.,  138;  li., 
B58.)-18.  (Ovid,  Epist.  Her.,  xSi.,  173.)  —  19.  (Theocr.,  xxv., 
265.)-20.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  116.— Od.,  ix.,  314.)— 21.  (Hes.,  1.  o.) 
-22.  (01.,  ii.,  150,  s.  91.)— 23.  (Theocr.,  xvii.,  30.)— 24.  (Schol. 
in  Find.,  1  c.)— 25.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Oust.,  vol.  i.,  p.  311, 


vase.'  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  JSgina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  but  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him.  In  taking  the  arrows,  to  pass  his 
hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  of  carryiag 
the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p. 
345,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the  ancient  statues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  that 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  in 
his  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear." 

PHARMACEUTICA  {^ap/iaKevTiKjj),  sometimes 
called  ^ap/ioKeia,^  is  defined  by  Galen*  to  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  dm  (pap/iaKuv,^  and  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,'  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,'  of  that  called 
Therapeutica.     {Vid.  Therapeotica.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  medi- 
cines used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  cases  use- 
less to  inquire  ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  unsatisfactory  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed even  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  by  the  earliest  records,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  many  powerful  rem- 
edies ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, is  said  to  have  cured  Iphiclus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  sterility  by  administering  the  rust  (or 
sesquioxide)  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days  ;*  and  the 
same  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
on  the  daughters  of  King  Prcetus,  who  were  aflJict- 
ed  with  melancholy.  Opium,  or  n  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  vpas  certainly  known  in  the  earliest 
ages  ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  v^vevBeg,'  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity ;  and  this 
conjecture  {says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  "  Pharmacologia") 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  v^ttek- 
Sfc  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  "  Thebaic  tincture."  Gorraeus,  how- 
ever, in  his  "DefinitionesMedicEe,"'"  thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  "  Enula  Campana,"  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Helenium,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen's 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan 
priesthood  were  under  the  influence  ol  some  povf- 
erful  narcotic  during  the  display  of  their  oraculai 
powers.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Lauro- 
cerasus,  but  the  effects  produced  (says  Dr.  Paris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  opium,  oi 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  than  of  the  prussic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic) acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lac- 
tuca  saliva,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  times  :  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  >ve 
read  that,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces  to  iuU  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desires  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suffered  much  from  morbid  vigi- 


I.  (Hope,  Costume  of  the  Ancients,  i.,  22.)— 2.  (Anacr., xxx' , 
II. — Hes.,  1.  c.)  —  3.  (Pseudo-Gal.,  Introd.,  c.  7,  torn,  xiv.,  p 
690,  ed.  KCihn.)  —  4.  ((Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  De  Acut.  Morb. 
Victu,  §  5,  torn.  XV.,  p.  425.) — 5.  (Compare  Plato  ap.  Diog.  La- 
ert.,  iii.,  I,  sect.  50,  4  85.)— 6.  (De  Medic,  lib.  i.,  Prsfat.,  p.  3, 
ed.  Bip.) — 7.  (Compare  Pseudo-Gal.,  Introduct.,  1.  c.) — 8.  (Apol- 
lodor.,  i.,  9, 1)  12,  ed.  Heyne.— Schol.  in  Theocr.,  Id.,  iii.,  43.)— 
9.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv.,  221.)— 10.  (s.  v.  TUfrnnBti.) 
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lance,  unU  he  had  recourse  to  eating  a  lettuce  ev- 
ery evening,  which  cured  him.'  The  Scilla  mariti- 
ma  {sea  onion  or  squill)  was  administered  in  cases 
of  dropsy  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  mystic  title 
of  the  Eye  of  Typhon.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
medicines  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hellebore. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whetlier  the  plant  which  we  denominate  Conium, 
Kuvetov,  or  Cicuia,  was  really  the  poison  usually  ad- 
ministered at  the  Athenian  executions  ;  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  word  Cicuta  among  the  ancients 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
but  of  vegetable  poisons  in  general.  Dr.  Mead' 
thinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination 
of  active  substances ;  perhaps  that  described  by 
Theophrastus^  as  the  invention  of  Thrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cicuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  It 
was  used  as  a  poison  by  the  people  of  Massilia  also.' 
Its  poisonous  effects  were  thought  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  therefore  Pliny'  says  that 
they  can  be  prevented  by  drinking  wine  immediate- 
ly after  the  hemlock  has  been  taken.  Lucretius,' 
however,  tells  us  that  goats  eat  it  with  impunity,  and 
get  fat  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  there  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
{Veratrum  ateum)  and  the  bXack  (Helleborus  niger); 
the  former  of  which,  as  Galen  tells  us,'  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  'EX/lifiopof,  when  used  alone 
without  either  of  the  above  epithets.  A  description 
of  both  these  medicines  may  be  found  in  Theophras- 
tus,  Hist.  Plant.,  ix.,  11.  —  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med., 
iv.,  150,  151,  148,  149.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  21,  &c. 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,'  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative,' The  plant  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
curing  melancholy,  insanity,  &c.,  and  Anticyra  was 
recommended  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  these  com- 
plaints, either  because  the  black  hellebore  grew  there 
in  greater  plenty  than  elsewhere,  or  because  it  could 
tliere  be  taken  with  greater  safety.  Hence  the  fre- 
■quent  allusions  to  this  town  among  the  ancient 
classical  writers,  and  naviget  Anticyram  meant  to 
say  that  the  person  was  mad.'°  Persons  in  good 
health  also  took  the  white  hellebore  to  clear  and 
.sharpen  their  intellect,  as  Carneades  is  said"  to 
have  done  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze- 
no."  For  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  is  praised  by  Areteeus,"  Celsus,'* 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  however,  after  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiodotus  is 
mentioned  by  Photius"  as  having  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  success  in  reviving  the  em- 
ployment of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and,  in- 
deed, in  modern)  times  was  the  Theriaca,  of  which 
a  farther  account  is  given  under  that  name.  Some 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd  ;  we  have  not 
room  here  to  give  specimens  of  them,  but  they  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
but  also  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  Trallianus, 
&c.,  and  even  Galen  himself.  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
viti  remember  the  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias  till  compar- 
atively within  a  few  years.  


I.  (Cr.  Cols.,  Do  Medic,  ii.,  32.)— 2.  (Mo.  han.  Account  of 
Poisons,  Essay  4.)— 3.  (Ilist.  Plunt,,  ix.,  17.)— 4.  (Val.  Max.,  ii., 
a,  4  7.)— 5.  (II.  N.,  XXXV.,  95.)— 6.  (v.,  8'J7.)— 7.  (Comment.  aJ 
Ilippocr.,  Aphiir.,  hb.  v.,  nph.  1,  t..ni.  xvit..  B.,  p.  781.) — 8. 
(Cell.,  xvii.,  15.)— U.  (IWd.)  —  10.  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  iv.,  3,  53.— 
llur..  Sat.,  II.,  111.,  H2,  165.— Do  Arte  Poet.,  300.— Pore.,  iv.,  16. 
—Jut  ,  liii.,  97.— Plut.,  Do  Coliib.  Ira,  &.C.)  —  11.  (Goll.,  I.  c.) 
—12.  (Uomnaro  Plin.,  1.  c— Val.  Max.,  viii.,  7,  It  5.— Petron.,  c. 
es.— Tertuliian.  De  Anima,  c.  6.— St.  Jerome,  Comment,  i.  in 
Episl.  ad  Galat.,  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  233,  cd.  Boned.)- 13.  (Do  Cu- 
rat. Morb.  Diuturn.,  i.,  o.  2,  p.  302;  c.  3,  p.  304  ;  c.  5,  p.  317, 
&.C..  ed.  Kdhn.)  — 14.  (Do  Medic,  ii.,  13;  i;i.,  26,  *c)  —  IS. 
(B.'ilioth.,  Cod.,  500.) 
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Many  of  the  ancient  physicia-fe  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  drugs ;  the  following  list  contains 
probably  the  titles  of  all  the  treatises  that  are  ex- 
tant :  1 .  Tlepl  ^apfiaKuv,  "  De  Remediis  Purganti- 
bus  ;"  2.  Uepi  'E?iXe6opia/iov,  "  De  Veratri  Usu" 
(these  two  works  are  found  among  the  collection 
that  gpes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  are 
both  spurious') ;  3.  Dioscorides,  Uspl  "T/lj/f  'larpt- 
nrji,  "  De  Materia  Medica,"  in  five  books  (one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  treatises  of 
antiquity) ;  4.  Id.,  Jlepl  'EvTropiaruv,  'knluv  rt  kol 
XmtieTuv,  ^apfiaicuv,  "De  Facile  Parabilibus,  tam 
Simplicibus  quam  Compositis,  Medicamentis,"  in 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious") ;  5.  Marcellus  Side- 
ta,  'larptm  nepl  'IxSvuv,  "  De  Remediis  ex  Pisci- 
bus  ;"  6.  Galen,  Tlepl  Kpdaea^  koI  Avvd/ieu;  tuv 
'kir'Aav  ^apfLUKav,  "  De  Simplicium  Medicamento- 
rum  Temperamentis  et  Facultatibus,"  in  eleven 
books  ;  7.  Id.,  Tlepl  Xwdiaeu;  iap/WKOv  tCiv  Kara 
ToiroDf,  "  De  Compositions  Medicamentorum  secun- 
dum Locos,"  in  ten  books  ;  8.  Id.,  Tlepl  Xvv$iceo; 
<^ap/tdKuv  Tuv  Kara,  Tevri,  "  De  Compositione  Medi- 
camentorum secundum  Genera,"  in  seven  books; 
9.  Id.,  Tlepl  T^f  tUv  KaBaipovruv  ^apfmicav  Ami- 
jieag,  "De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Facultate'' 
(perhaps  spurious^) ;  10.  Oribasius,  'Ltvayuyal  'lar- 
piKai,  "  CoUecta  Medicinalia,"  a  compilation  which 
consisted  originally  of  seventy  books  according  to 
Photius,*  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two ;  of 
these  we  possess  at  present  rather  more  than  one 
third,  five  of  which  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth) treat  of  Materia  Medica  ;  11. /rf., 'Euiro/jjir- 
ra,  "  Euporista  ad  Eunapium,"  or  "  De  facile  Para- 
bilibus," in  four  books,  of  which  the  second  con- 
tains an  alphabetical  list  of  drugs  ;  12.  Id.,  Ivvaipic, 
"  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium,"  an  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  subject  of  external 
and  internal  remedies  ;  13.  Paulus  .(Egineta,  'E-i- 
TopTjc  'laTpiKijg  BiSUa  'Eir-a,  "  Compendii  Medici 
Libri  Septem,"  "f  which  the  last  treats  of  medi- 
cines ;  14.  Jja..nes  Actuarius,  "  De  Medicamento- 
rum Compositione,"  in  two  books  (translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  15.  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus,  "  Antidotarium"  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  translation ) ;  16.  Cato,  "  De  Re  Rustica," 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  va- 
rious parts  ;  17.  Celsus,  "  De  Medicina  Libri  Octo," 
of  which  the  fifth  treats  of  ditferent  sorts  of  medi- 
cines ;  18.  Twelve  books  of  Pliny's  "  Historia  Nat- 
urahs"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second)  are 
devoted  to  Materia  Medica  ;  19.  Scribonius  Largus, 
"  Compositiones  Medicamentorum  ;"  20.  Apuleius 
Barbaras,  "  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medicaminibus  Her- 
barum;"  21.  Sextus  Placitus  Papyriensis,  "De  Med- 
icamentis ex  Animalibus ;"  20.  Marcellus  Empiri- 
cus,  "  De  Medicamentis  Empiricis,  Physicis,  ac  Ra- 
tionalibus."  The  works  of  the  Arabic  physicians 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contributions  to  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Chemistry  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings)  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enumerate. 

4>APMA'KnN  or  *APMAKErA2  TPA^H',  an  in- 
dictmfent  against  one  who  caused  the  death  of  an- 
other by  poison,  whether  given  with  intent  to  kill 
or  to  obtain  undue  influence."  It  was  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  That  the  malicious  intent 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expressions  ck  npovoiac,  ti  i-i- 
6ovUc  to'  npoBovX^c,  in  Antiphon.'  The  punish- 
ment was  death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated 


1.  IVid.  Choulant,  "  Haiidbtteh  der  Bucherlcunde  (iir  die  -SI 
tore  Medicin,"  Leipz.,  8vo,  184I.)-2.  [Vid  Choulant  I  c.)-3 
IVid.  Choulant,  1.  c.)-4.  (B.bl.oth.,  Cod.,  2l7.)-5.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,40,  I17.-Demosth.,  c  Aristocr.,  62,.  — Aijum.  in 
Or.  Antiph.,  KdTVY-  0"C;'.)-6.  (I.  c,  iii.,  112,  ed.  Steph.) 
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jy  Ihe  court  under  palliating  circumstances.  We 
have  examples  of  sucli  ypa^ai  in  ttie  speech  of  An- 
tipiion  already  cited,  and  that  entitled  ivtpl  tov  xo- 
psvToi:^  Among  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  have 
been  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  we  learn  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Such  women 
are  called  fap/iaKiSef  and  (papjiaKevrpiai.  Poisonous 
drugs  were  frequently  administered  as  love-potions, 
or  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Men 
whose  minds  were  affected  by  them  were  said  (^ap- 
uaKp.  Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  (iTTO  ^apiiuKurv)  were  void  at  Athens.'' 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (0apof),  a  Lighthouse. 
The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was  that 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandrea. 
It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  on  an  island 
which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800  talents.^ 
It  was  square,  constructed  of  white  stone,  and  with 
admirable  art ;  exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  dimensions.*  It  contained  many  stories 
(ffoivopo^ov*),  which  diminished  in  width  from  be- 
low upward.'  The  upper  stories  had  windows 
looking  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  them  by  night,  in  order  to  guide  vessels 
into  the  harbour.' 

Pliny'  mentions  the  lighthouses  of  Ostia  and  Ra- 
venna, and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  are  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea  and  other  maritime  cities.  The 
name  of  Pharos  was  given  to  them  in  allusion  to 
that  at  Alexandrea,  which  was  the  model  for  their 
construction.'  The  pharos  of  Brundisium,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  island  with 
a  lighthouse  upon  it."  Suetonius^'  mentions  anoth- 
er pharos  at  Caprese. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remaining 
ia  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do- 
ver Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octagonal 
externally,  tapering  from  below  upward,  and  built 
with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
courses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom."  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  Bou- 
logne, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Calig- 
ula." The  round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  FUntshire." 


PHA'ROS  (^apof).     (Fid.  Pallium.) 
.   PHASE'LUS    (<j>datj'io()    was    a   vessel   rather 
long  and  naiTow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney 
oean.    It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 


I.  (Meier,  All.  Proc,  p.  311.)— 2.  (Demosth.,u.  Steph.,  1133.) 
—  3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxvi.,  12. —  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  iMpof. — 
AchiU.  Tat.,T.,  6.)— 4.  (Cssar,  Bell.  Cir.,  iii.,  112.)— 5.  (Stra- 
Oo,  xvii.,  1,  J  6.)  —  6.  (Herodian,  iv.,  3.)  —  7.  (Val.  Flaco.,  vii., 
U.—Tid.  Bartoli,  Luc.  Ant.,  iii.,  12.)-8.  (1.  c.)— 9.  (Herodiau, 
!.  c.— auet.,  Claud.,  20.— Bmuck,  Anal.,  ii.,  186.)— 10.  (Mela, 
".,  7,  I)  13.— Steph.  Byz.,  1.  c..)— 11.  (Tib.,  74.)— 12.  (Stukely, 
Itin.  Curios.,  p.  129.)  — 13.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,  46.  —  Montfaucon, 
Supplem.,  v.,  iv.,  L.  vi.,  3,  4.)— 14.  (Pennant,  Par.  of  White- 
ford  and  Holywell,  p.  112.) 


was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  vessel 
adapted  for  long  voyages.'  Octavia  sent  ten  tri- 
remes of  this  kind,  which  she  had  obtained  from 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavianus  ;  and  Ap- 
pian''  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  mer- 
chant vessels. ,  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed 
(phaselus  ille — navium  celerrimus^),  to  which  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet  fragilis  is  given  to  it 
by  Horace.*  These  vessels  were  sometimes  made 
of  clay  (ficlilihus  phaselis'^),  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

*PHASE'LUS  or  PHASE'OLUS  (i^darjlog,  ^aaU 
oAof),  the  Pkaseolus  vulgaris,  or  common  Kidney 
Bean.' 

*PHASG'ANON  (^dayavov).  "  Sprengel,"  says 
Adams,.  "  hesitates  between  the  Iris  falidissima  and 
the  Gladiolus  communis,  or  common  Sword  Grass ; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Iris  Xijphi- 
um.    These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date.'" 

*PHASIA'NOS  ((jiatjiavoi  or  faaiaviKOi  ^P>"f)> 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phasianus  Colchicus,  L.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  took  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  adventurers,  it  is  ■  said,  on  ascending  the 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birds  in  question  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  bringing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  says 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  golden 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.' 

*PHASI'OLUS.       (KjU   PH.4SELUS.) 

PHASIS  {(jiaaig)  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might  be  pros- 
ecuted ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information ;  as  Pollux'  says,  aoivug  tj>uat:i( 
SKaXovvTO  TTtJtrat  at  jXTjvvast^  rCtv  XavdavovTuv  ddtKTj- 
/idruv.  {Vid.  Aristoph.,  Eq.,  300,  and  Acharn.,  823, 
826,  where  the  word  ^avTut^u  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ^aivu.)  The  word  avKo<l)dvTrii  is  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against  those 
who  exported  figs.     ( Vid.  Sycophantes.) 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  fume  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  of  prosecution,'"  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  peculiarities  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,"  it  might  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed  offences  against  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  revenue  ; 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
against  others  for  such  offences  ;  and  against  guard- 
ians who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  ypa&T],  was  made  in  writing  {h>  ypaiifiaTeia), 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  proposed 
penalty  {Tijiriiia)  affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
K?iriTJjpeg.  The  same  author  says,  k(paivovTo  6e  vrpof 
TOV  upxovra.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  upxovra  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schomann,'*  tov^  upxavrac. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  (puaic  might  be  preferred.  In 
cases  where  corn  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  offence 


1.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  289.— Catull.,  4.— Martial,  x.,  30,  13.— 
Cic.  ad  Alt.,  i.,  13.)— 2.  (Bell.  Civ.,  v.,  95.)— 3.  (CatnU.,  1.  c.)— 
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against  the  export  and  import  laws,  the  information 
was  laid  before  the  intjiElriTal  tov  e/itopiov.^  Where 
public  money  had  been  embezzled  or  illegally  ap- 
propriated, for  which  a  tpdai;:  was  maintainable,  the 
evvSiKQi  were  the  presiding  magistrates.^  Offences 
relating  to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmothetae.' 
Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their  wards  or  wards' 
estate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  orphans.*  All 
(pdaeig  were  ti/ititoI  ayiJvec,  according  to  Pollux," 
and  he  says  to  rifiTjdev  kylyvETO  tuiv  ddcKov/iivuv,  el 
KoX  aXXo^  VTTFp  avTUv  ip^veiev.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  Ti/iji/j.a  went  to  the  state  if  the 
prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely  public  nature,  that 
is,  where  the  offence  immediately  affected  the 
state ;  but  where  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  was  injured,  and  the  state 
only  indirectly,  in  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
interest  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  he  inter- 
posed, was  the  party  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  he  was  liable  to 
the  EwuiSeXia,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  nfwra- 
vela,  just  eis  he  would  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  attached  upon  informations  for 
carrying  corn  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful."  Where 
the  (fuai.;  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  prose- 
cutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
Trapdaraaif,  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  according 
to  the  common  practice  in  criminal  causes.'  Wheth- 
er, in  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  he  was  liable  to 
these  payments,  as  well  as  to  the  Trpvravua  and 
kn-aSeXia,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  cannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
left  us  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  (jidai;,  but 
only  mention  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysicis  npo;  tt/v 
fdacu  TOV  opfavLKOv  oIkov.^ 

*PHASSA  {(bdaaa),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
namely,  the  Columia  palumbus,  L.  Sonini  says  the 
modern  Greeks  call  the  Ramier  of  the  French  fdaaa, 
and  le  pigeon  sauvage,  TeXiaTEpb.^ 

*PHELLUS  (^e;i;iof),  the  Quercus  suber,  or  Cork- 
tree." 

PHERNE  (^epvij).     (Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

PHIALA.     (Kirf.  PiTEE.i.) 

*PHILLYR'EA  {^illvpia),  the  Philbjrea  lalifolia, 
or  Broad-leaved  true  Phillyrea.  Sibthorp  found  it 
growing  abundantly  in  Gandia,  the  ancient  Crete." 

♦PHILYRA  ((pilipa),  the  Tiha  EuroptEa,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  bark  were 
formed  strings  for  garlands,  mats,  &c.'' 

*PHLEOS  ((^leac:),  a  species  of  Reed.  Sprengel 
makes  it  the  Amndo  ampdodcsmos ;  Stackhouse,  the 
Arundo  calamagrostis}^ 

*PHLOMOS  (tpUfio;)  or  PHLOMIS  (^Ufit;). 
"From  the  brief  description,"  remarks  Adams,  "of 
the  (pU/ioL  and  (pXo/iidt^  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
it  is  dilficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
species.     Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  Sprengel  are 


1.  (Dcmosth.,  0.  Thcocr.,  1323.)— 2.  (Isocr.,  c.  Callim.,  372.— 
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10.  (Thcophr..  i.,  5.)— U.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  125.— Thoophr.,  H.  P., 
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0.  PI.,  vi.,  12.  —Adams,  Apiwnd.,  ».  v.)— IS.  (Theophr.,  iv.,  8, 
10 — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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agreed  that  the  fXo/ioc  dypid  is  the  Phlomia  jruUeo- 
sa,  or  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree.  The  female  Xeva^ 
<j>?i,6iiog  is  the  Verbascum  uniulatum,  Lam.,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  and  the  male  Xevkti  fXofiog,  the 
Verbascum  Tkapsus,  or  Great  Mullein,  according  to 
the  same ;  but  Sprengel  appears  to  show  satisfac- 
torily that  the  female  is  the  Thapsus,  and  the  male 
the  undulatum.  The  Verbascum  nigrum,  or  Black 
Mullein,  is  well  known.  The  tirst-two  species  of 
the  (jiU/u^  axe  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Phlomis 
Samia,  L,,  and  the  Phlomis  lunarifolia,  Sibthorp. 
Clusius  named  the  narrow-leaved  Jerusalem  Sage, 
Phlomis  lychnitis."^ 

*PHLOX  (^X6f),  a  plant  which  Sprengel  calls 
the  Agrosiemma  coronarium.  "  Schneider  mentions 
that  Anguillara  held  it  to  be  the  "fime  del  veluto" 
of  the  Italians.  -AH  the  plants  included  in  the  genus 
Phlox  of  modern  botanists  are  natives  of  the  New 
World.'" 

*PHOC.A  ((jxJicri),  the  Seal,  or  Phoca  vitulina, 
called  by  Pliny  "  Vitulus  marinus,"  or  Sea  Calf  It 
was  ranked  among  the  ic^r;?  by  Homer.^ 

*PHOCJENA  {ipuKaiva),  the  Delphinus  Phocama, 
L.,  or  Porpoise.  Julius  Scaliger,  Belon,  Gesner, 
and  Rondelet  concur  in  referring  the  Tursio  of 
Pliny  to  the  Porpoise.  Pliny  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity  confound  the  ijiukt;,  or  Seal,  with  the  (ju- 
Kaiva,  or  Porpoise.* 

♦PHCENICOPT'ERUS  {^oiviKoirrepoi),  the  Fla- 
mingo, or  Phwnicopterus  ruber,  L.  The  Greek 
name,  which  means  "  crimson-winged,"  is  an  epi- 
thet especially  suitable  to  individuals  of  two  years 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamin- 
go in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  especially 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  but  such  of  the 
moderns  as  have  tasted  it  declare  it  to  be  oily,  and 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.' 

*PHGENICU'RUS  (i^oiviKovpos),  a  species  of  Bird, 
the  Sylvia  Phmnicurus,  Lath.,  or  Redstart.  "The 
Redstart  so  nearly  resembles  the  Redbreast  in 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Aristotle  took  it  for  a  Redbreast  in  its  summei 
plumage.'" 

*PHCENIX  (i^oiVif),  I.  a  fabulous  Egyptian  bird. 

*II.  The  Phmnix  dactylifera.  Date-tree,  or  greater 
Palm.  "  Theophrastus  describes  six  species  or 
kinds  of  palms  ;  his  xif^i^Eifrrii  is  the  same  as  the 
xa/iai^jlXoc  (polvt^  of  Dioscorides,  namely,  the  C4a- 
mceriips  humilis,  L.  The- Thebaic  Palms  of  Dios- 
corides are  named  Cruciferce  Thebaica  by  De  Lisle; 
but,  according  to  Sprengel,  they  were  mere  varieties 
of  the  common  Palm.  The  ancients  were  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  which  exists  in  this 
tribe  of  trees.  The  Aowif  noa  of  Dioscorides  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Lolium  perenne.  Perennial  Darnel,  or 
Rye  Grass.' 

PHO'NOS  (<j>6vo;),  Homicide,  was  either  hovmoi 
or  (i/couffiof,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in  som« 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder  and 
manslaughter  ;.for  the  i^ovof  inovaiog  might  fall  with- 
in the  description  of  justifiable  homicide,  while  ^■ 
vof  ttKovniof  might  be  excusable  homicide.    Accord- 
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ing  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the 
homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  at 
Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  murder  (with  one  ex- 
ception, to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus  ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
(by  the  statutes  of  Draco)  to  be  tried  by  the  tfirai. 
AH  ^oKixat  Siitai  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
opjui'  fiamXei^  as  riyenuv  6tKac!TJipim.  He  was  an- 
ciently the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional 
homicide  ;  for  such  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the 
city  ;  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
gion, to  take  care  that  the  pollution  (uyof)  was  duly 
expiated.  Draco,  however,  established  the  iferai, 
first,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  upxuv  paai?.tic: ; 
and  soon  after  they  began  to  perform  the  office  of 
Simcrai,  he  being  the  presiding  magistrate.'  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  we  have  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  the  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
fully  discussed  by  IVIatthiae  in  his  treatise  De  Judi- 
eiis  Athen.  in  the  Miscellanea  Philologica,  vol.  i.,  to 
which  more  particular  references  are  given  in  this 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning.'  One  would  be  deemed  a 
murderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
deed,  provided  the  purpose  were  accomplished.^ 
Besides  the  court  of  Areopagus,  there  were  four 
other  courts  of  which  the  e^e-at  were  judges  :  to 
^m  no/lAa(5/u,  to  k'^l  A€?i<pwl(j),  to  kiri  XlpvTav€C(f}, 
and  TO  iv  (ipcaTTot.*  To  the  court  iirl  naMadiu  be- 
longed cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  (J}ov/i,piaeic)-  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned,  by  Demosthenes,^  of  an 
unlawful  blow  followed  by  death,  would  be  man- 
slaughter. It  seems,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
ges of  murderous  conspiracy  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu- 
tor to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
the  offender  for  the  conspiracy  only.'  As  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocration.'  To 
the  court  cni  AcX(liivi(i>  were  referred  cases  where 
the  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  uv  Tig 
6lio^oyy  /lev  KTecvac,  hvvofiug  de  ^  deSpaKevat,.  De- 
mosthenes calls  it  dyiuTaTov  Kat  (ppiKudearaTov.^ 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  court,  see  Matthiae,  .152. 
In  the  Ta  inl  n.pvTavda,  the  objects  of  prosecution 
were  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on 
him.'  Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  {vxepopl^- 
caBai),  in  which  ceremony  the  upxuv  jiaciXsvi  was 
assisted  by  the  ^vT^oiaoLXug}"  Tliis  was  a  relic  of 
very  rude  times,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared 
with  our  custom  of  giving  deodands.  Matthiae" 
thinks  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investiga- 
■  tion,  viz,,  that  by  the  production  of  the  instrument 
by  which  death  was  inflicted,  a  clew  might  be  found 
to  the  discovery  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.    The 


1.  (Sq  das,  s.  T.  'Hyznoxia  SiKaarriplov. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 
90,  125.— Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  308.)— 2.  (Doniosth.,  c.  Aristocr., 
627.)— S.  (Demosth.,  c.  Conon.,  1264,  1265.— Matth.,  148.)— 4. 
(Ilarpocr.  et  Suid.,  s.  v.  'Eifffai.)  —  5.  (c.  Neasr.,  1348.)— 6. 
(Harpocr.,  s.  v.  BouAcuVfu?. — Antiph.,  rerpoA.,  126,  ed.  Steph. — 
Matth.,  150.)— 7.  (s.  V.  'Eir!  naMadiif.—Polhix,  Onoin.,  viii., 
118.) — 8.  (c.  Aristocr.,  644. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'Kirt  AtA^tviV-" 
Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  119.)— 9.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'Etti  Ilpv-avdu. 
—Pollux,  Onom.,  vin.,  120.— Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  645.)— 10. 
(Meier,  Att.  Proc,  11".  — Suidas,  s.  t.  Ni'/cmv.  —  iEach.,  c. 
flesiph.,  88,  ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (p.  154.) 
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court  h  <j)pEaTTol  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  case  ; 
where  a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten- 
tional homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having 
committed  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  h  ijipeaTTot,  and  there 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suffered 
the  punishmert  of  murder;  if  acquitted,  he  suffered 
the  remaindei  of  his  former  punishment.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  ctntrivance  was  to  avoid  pollution  (for 
the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  second  offence 
to  trial.' 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  foviKol  6Uai 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
apxav  I3aai.?i.ev;  to  decide  which  The  task  of  pros- 
ecution devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  ;he  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion ;  that  is,  in  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  than  a  first  cousin's 
son  (avEfiaSovi).  Within  that  degree  the  law  en- 
joined the  relatives  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  of 
an  aaeSciag  ypa^ii  if  they  failed  to  do  so.'  They 
might,  however  (without  incurring  any  censure), 
forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  murdered  man  had 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  died  ;^  or,  in  cases 
of  involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.* 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  npop- 
firjdic,  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.' 
After  this  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market 
place,  warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answe 
to  the  charge :  here  he  was  said  irposnrelv  or  irpo 
ayopevtiv  fovov.'  The  next  thing  was  to  prefer  the 
charge  before  the  king  archon.  To  such  charge 
the  term  iinuK-^TTecBai.  or  iTze^Uvai  was  pecuharly 
applied.'  The  charge  was  dehvered  in  writing; 
the  prosecutor  was  said  aTtoypd^eadai  SIktjv  fovov.^ 
The  king  archon  having  received  it,  after  first  warn- 
ing the  defendant  airex^adac  rwy  fivcrrjpiuv  kol  tCiv 
uXkuv  vojiijiav,^  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  hva- 
Kpiaig.  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  court  to  which  the 
cognizance  appertained.  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  in- 
quiry, and  there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in 
each  month,  called  diaSiKaaiai,  or  (according  to 
Bekker's  reading)  npoSiKaalaL ;'°  after  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  archon  eia^ys  tt/v  dhriv}^ 
The  defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  ■Kupaypa^ri 
if  he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts." 

All  the  foviKu  dmaarfipia  were  held^in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary."  The  king  archer, 
presided,  with  his  crown  taken  off.'*  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he  bore 

1.  (Demost'L.,  c.  Aristocr.,  646. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ^Er  {jipsarrot. 

—  Pollnx,  Onom.,  "riii.,  120.  —  Matth.,  155.)  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Androt.,  593 ;  c.  Maoart.,  1069';  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  1160,  IlSl. 

—  Antiph.,  De  Her.  Caid.,  135,  ed.  Steph.)  —  3.  (Demoisth.,  c. 
Panticn,,  983.)— 4.  (Lysias,  c.  Agor.,  133,  138,  ed.  Steph.— 
Matth.,  170.)— 5.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  Cied ,  130,  139.— De  Chor . 
141,  ed.  Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Leptin.,  505 ;  c.  Aristocr.,  632  ;  c. 
Euerg.,  1160.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1068  ;  c.  Neasr.,  1348.) 
— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  33,  118. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'EirECKrj^a 
TO. — Antiph.,  KaTTjy.  ^ap(i.,  Ill,  ed.  Steph.) — 8.  (Antijih.,  De 
Chor.,  145,  ed.  Steph.)  — 9,  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  66,  90.)— 10. 
(Arti;h.,  De  Chor.,  146,  ed.  Steph.)  — 11.  (Matth.,  160.)  — 12 
(Polht,  Onom.,  viii.,  57.)— 13.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  Cied.,  130,  ed. 
Steph.)— 14.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  90.) 
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such  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  that  he 
would,  in  conducting  his  case,  confine  himself  to 
tiie  question  at  issue ;  the  other  declaring  the  charge 
lo  be  false.'    The  witnesses  on  both  sides  were 

Aforn  in  like  manner,'  and  slaves  were  allowed  to 
appear  as  witnesses.^  Either  party  was  at  liberty 
to  maKe  two  speeches,  the  prosecutor  beginning, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  TerfialoyLa  of  Antiphon ; 
but  both  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
point  at  issue.*  Advocates  (awriyopoL)  were  not 
admitted  to  speak  for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in 
later  times  they  were.'  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  the  trial.  After  the  first  day,  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  the  result,  was  at  hberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.'  On  the 
third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  {iSpiai 
or  afi(popel0,  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  wood ;  the 
former  for  the  condemning  baflots,  the  latter  for 
those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  number  of  votes  was 
an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established  (according  to 
the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of  Orestes.' 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or  in 
a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justifica- 
tion or  excuse.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes'  that 
it  was  excusable  to  kill  another  unintentionally  in  a 
gymnastic  combat,  or  to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or 
ambuscade,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy ;  that  it 
was  justifiable  to  slay  an  adulterer  if  caught  in  ipso 
delicto,  or  a  paramour  caught  in  the  same  way  with 
a  sister  or  daughter,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  if 
her  children  would  be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer, 
see  Lysias.')  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  robber  at  the 
time  when  he  made  his  attack  (rfflif  afivvS/iEvov), 
but  not  after."  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people, 
made  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  it 
was  lawful  to  kUl  any  man  who  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
committed  treason  against  the  state."  A  physician 
Was  excused  who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by 
mistake  or  professional  ignorance."  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  must  be  observed.  Justifiable  homi- 
cide left  the  perpetrator  entirely  free  from  pollu- 
tion {Kadapov).  That  which,  though  unintentional, 
was  not  perfectly  free  from  blame,  required  to  be 
expiated.  See  the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  Tc- 
Tptikoyia,  b,  123. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment.      . 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law  deter- 
mined'this  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime." 
Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death."  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  thesmothetae  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it."  We  have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it 
by  flying  before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Mali- 
cious wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and 
confiscation  of  goods."  So  were  attempts  to  mur- 
der (ySoti/VeaJiTfif).  But  where  the  design  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  him  whose  life  was  plotted 
against,  and  the  crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it 


1.  (Antiph.,  De  Hor.  Cosd.,  130, 140  ;  De  Chor.,  143,  cd.  Steph. 
— Demosth.,  o.  Euerg,,  1161.— Matth.,  163.— Wochsmuth,.!!., 
i.,  336.)— 2.  (Antiph.,  ib.,  et  131,  ed.  Steph.— Moier,  Att.  Proc, 
«75.)— 3.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proc,  66".)— 4.  (Lys.,  c  Simon.,  100.— 
Antiph.,  De  Chor.,  143.  ed.  Steph.)— 5,  (Matth.,  164.)— 6.  (Pol- 
lux, Oiiom.,  viij.,  117.— Demosth. ,c.  Aristocr.,  634, 643.— Matth., 
1«7.)— 7.  (/Eschyl.,Eumon.,  753.  — Matth.,  165.)— 8.  {<■..  Aris- 
tocr., 637.)— 9.  (De  Eratosth.  Cued,,  94,  ed.  Steph.)— 10.  (De- 
niostli.,  c.  Aristorr,,  629.) — II.  (Lycurg.,  c.  Lencr.,  165.— An- 
doc,  De  M^rst.,  13,  cd.  Steph.)— 12.  (Antiph.,  rtrpriX.,  127,  ed. 
Steph  )— 13.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neier.,  1375.)- 14.  (Antiph.,  De  Her. 
CiEd.,  130,  ed.  Steph.— Demosth.,  c.  Mul.,  52S.)— 15.  (Demosth.. 
c.  Aristocr.,  630.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  74.— SchOmaim,  Ant.  Jur. 
Publ.  (Jr.,  240  )— 1«.  (Lys.,  c.  Simon.,  100.— Matth.,  140.) 
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might  be  punished  with  death,  at  least  if  it  wa« 
tried  in  the  Areopagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  minor  courts  (except  that  hv  (ppeaTToV)  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.'  If  the 
criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided  his 
sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, an  ivdeifii  might  forthwith  be  laid  against  him, 
or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the  thes- 
mothetae, or  even  slain  on  the  spot.'  The  proceed- 
ing by  anayuyfi  (arrest)  might  perhaps'  be  taken 
against  a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  mur- 
der was  attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms  if  he  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.' 
But  no  murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  law- 
fully  be  killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try.* The  humanity  of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a 
practice.  It  was  a  principle  of  international-law, 
that  the  exile  had  a  safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
If  an  Athenian  was  killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad, 
the  only  method  by  which  his  relatives  could  ob- 
tain redress  was  to  seize  natives  of  the  murderer's 
country  (not  more  than  three),  and  keep  them  until 
the  murderer  was  given  up  for  judgment.' 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentional  hom- 
icide, not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  (h^ipxtcBai.)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by  a 
certain  route  (TaK-niv  6&6v),  and  to  expiate  their  of- 
fence by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absence  was 
called  (LTTeviavTLoiio^.  It  was  their  duty,  ,also,  to 
appease  (alSelaBai)  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
or,  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by  humble 
entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict  could  pre- 
vail on  them,  he  might  even  return  before  the  year 
had  expired.  The  word  aiSeladaL  is  used  not  only 
of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the  relatives, 
but  also  of  their  forgiving  him.'  The  property  of 
such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and  it  was  un- 
lawful to  do  any  injury  to  him,  either  on  his  leaving 
the  country  or  during  his  absence.' 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  the 
state  of  the  law  as  estabUshed  by  Solon,  and  mostly, 
indeed,  by  Draco  ;  for  Solon  retained  most  of  Dra- 
co's foviKol  v6/ioi.'  But  it  appears  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  £(j)STai  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged,  and 
that  most  of  the  ij/oviKai  dixa-i  were  tried  by  a  com- 
mon jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  preferred 
the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well  as 
civil,  to  the  more  aristocraticai  constitution  of  the 
court  of  iipirai.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  h 
^peaTTol  and  cm  UpvTaveta  was,  no  doubt,  stiU  re- 
tained ;  and  there  seen)  to  have  been  other  peculiar 
cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.'  Whether  the 
powers  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  criminal  court,  were 
curtailed  by  the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altes,  or  only  their  administrative  and  censorial  au- 
thority as  a  council,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  strong  language  of  Demos- 
thenes" inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion.  See  also 
Dinarchus,"  from  which  it  appears  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  that  court." 


1 .  (Matth.,  150.— SchBmaun,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Or.,  294.— Meier, 
Att.  Proc.,  313.)— 2.  (Suidas,  s.  t.  "Ei&Sit.— Matth.,  168.JJ-S; 
(Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  647.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  231.)— 4.  (De- 
mosth., c.  Aristocr.,  631, 632.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  647^ 
Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  50. — Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  'AvSpoXii^ 
i/'toi'.)— 6.  (Wachsmuth,  11.,  i.,  268.— Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'Ywo4'9via. 
—  Demosth.,  c.  Pantasn.,  983  i  r.  Macart.,  1069;  c.  Aristocr., 
643.— Matth.,  170.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  634.)— 8.  (De- 
mosth., 0.  Euei-E:.,1161  ;  c.  Aristocr.,  636. — Wachsmuth,  II.,  i., 
241.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  125.— Matth.,  159.— Schomacn, 
Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  296.)— 10.  (c.  Aristocr.,  641.)— 11.  (c.  Aristog., 
inif.)— 12.  (Matth.,  166.— Plainer,  Proc.  nnd  Kl.,  i.,  27.— Schd- 
raann.  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.,  301.— Thirlwall,  Gi.  Hist.,  vol  iii.,  c.  17, 
p.  24.— WacUsmnth,-  H.,  i.,  318.) 
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No  eStraoroiinaiy  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  parricide.     Suicide  was 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion ;  for,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body.' 
*0'NOT  AIKH.     {Vid.  Phonos.) 
*OPAS    AitANOTS,    MEeHMEPINHS     AIKH 
(9opaf  iupavov;,  /ie67i/i£ptviif  diKTi)  is  enumerated  by 
Pollux''  among  the  Athenian  S'lKai,  bat  we  have  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning.     Kiihn 
(mi.  note  to  Dindorff's  edition)  explains  it  thus : 
"Actio  in  servos  opcrarios,  qui  non  pr<Estabant  dom- 
ino ipopav  (i0avbi3f,  pensionem,  mercedes  de  operis 
ifua  emnt  afjiavij,  i.  e.,  non  incurrebant  in  oculos,  uli 
faouUates  et  opes  manifestce.    Erat  et  ^opa  fieBjjfie- 
pivfi,  mercedes  diurncc.     iopHv  illam  Gl.  appellant, 
quia  offcrebatur  domino  a  servis,  vcl  conductor  fere- 
bat  conductis  operariis.     Dicitur  et  a-iroipopd."     This 
can  hardly  be  correct,  as  we  have  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  an  action  could  be  brought  by  a 
master  against  his  servant.    It  might,  with  greater 
probability,  be  conjectured  to  be  an  action  by  the 
owner  of  slaves  employed  in  manufactures  against 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  let  out,  to  recover 
the  reserved  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
of  the  profits  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  would 
be  a<^avri(  to  the  owner  until  he  got  an  account  from 
the  other  party.    As  to  the  practice  of  lending  slaves, 
vii.  Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  819,  839.    Meier^'  conjec- 
tures that  the  true  reading  might  be  (papa;,  theft, 
'or  ipupof,  search ;  in  which  case  the  action  would 
be  one  for  unlawfully  searching  a  person's  house, 
either  secretly  (aiavov;),  or  openly  in  the  daytime 
i/icBrifiepivijg).     The  first  conjecture,  at  least,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  there  was  a  SUri  xXoTtij;. 
■-    PHORBEIA  (^^op^Eid)  was  a  strap  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
(mouthpiece ;  it  was  used  by  pipers  and  trumpeters 
to  compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to 
aid  them  in  blowing.     See  the  references  under 
Capistrum,  and  a  woodcut  on  p.  240,  which  repre- 
sents a  woman  with  the  ^op6eia. 
PHORMINX  (fopfiiy^).     (Vid.  LvEA.) 
*PHOU  (ipov),  the   Valeriana  officinalis,  or  great 
Wild  Valerian.* 

•PHOXl'NUS  (ipoSivos),  the  Cyprinus  Pkoxinus, 
L.,  or  the  Minnow.     Gesner,  however,  questions 
this  opinion." 
PHRATRIA  (,<l>pa-pia).     {Vid.  Civitas,  Gkeek.) 
PHRY'GIO.     (Vid.  Pallidm,  p.  718.) 
»PHRYGIUS  LAPIS  (^piiysof  liBo;),  the  Phry- 
gian stone  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Adams  and 
other  authorities,  would  appear  to  have  been  a  pum- 
ice, with  an  admixture  of  alum  and  other  ingredi- 
ents.' 

♦PHRYNOS  (.fpvvoc),  a  species  of  Toad,  the 
Rubeta  of  the  Latins.  "  Commentators  are  greatly 
puzzled,"  remarks  Adams,  "  to  determine  what  it 
was.  After  comparing  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
with  the  characters  of  the  Bufo  cornutus,  as  given 
in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
-with  their  coincidence,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  Schneider  also  identifies  the  Phrynus 
or  Rubeta  with  the  Bufo  cornutus.  Agricola  con- 
firms the  ancient  statements  of  its  being  venomous, 
but  few  modern  naturalists  agree  with  him.  The 
ipivQ^  K6(j,og  (called  nalajiirTi  by  the  scholiast  on  Ni- 
cander)  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Bufo  calami- 
ta.  Russel  supposed  it  venomous.  Agricola  calls  it 
a  small  green  animal,  and  denies  that  it  Is  mute.'" 
*PHTHEIR  {f$eip),  the  Pediculus  communis,  or 

I.  (.Ssch.,  c.  C-.es.,  88,  eil.  Steph.)— 2.  (Onom.,  viii.,  3J.)— 3. 
(Att.  Proc,  533.)— 4.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  10.— Galen.,  De  SimpL,  viii.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  vi.,  12,  &c.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.)_0.  (Dioscor.,  T.,  140.— Galen.,  De  SimpL,  vui.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  {Adamj,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


common  Louse.  Aristotle  notices  the  lice  Which 
form  on  fishes.  Donnegan,  in  speaking  of  these, 
calls  them  "  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upon 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  bodies  of  other  fishes, 
familiar  examples  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
common  prawn  (on  the  corslet  of  which  a  protu- 
berance may  often  be  observed,  the  parasite  being 
covered  by  a  coating  of  the  shell),  as  also  in  the 
mussel.'" 

*IL  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  the  Pinus 
Pinaster.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  his 
VorhaUe  Europ.  Volkergesch.,  p.  154,  in  relation  to 
the  (l>BeLpoij:uyoi  of  antiquity. 

#eOPA  THN  EAETeEPfiN  (^dopd  rCiv  klevSe 
pav)  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  at  Athens.  The  word  ip6opd  may 
signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental ; 
but  the  expression  pS.  t.  e.  comprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among  the  Greeks, 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  ^schines.'  On 
this  subject,  vid.  Proagogeia,  and  Sohomann,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  335,  338. 

*PHYCIS  (^vkiq),  the  Blennius  Phycis,  or  Hake, 
called  in  Italian  the  Fko.^ 

*PHYGUS  (^0/cof.)  (Vid.  Fuons.) 
PHYGE-(0«yi7).  (Vid.  Banishment,  Geeek.) 
PHYLARCHI  ((jivTiapxo^),  generally  the  prefects 
of  the  tribes  in  any  stale,  as  at  Epidamnus,  where 
the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the  ^vXap- 
xoi,  but  afterward  in  a  senate.'  At  Athens,  the  of- 
ficers so  called  were  (after  the  age  of  Cleisthenes) 
ten  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes^  and  were 
specially  charged  with  the  command  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  cavalry.^  There  can  he  but  little 
doubt -that  each  of  the  phylarchs  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  themselves, 
collectively  and  individually,  under  the  control  of 
the  two  hipparchs,  just  as  the  taxiarchs  were  sub. 
ject  to  the  two  strategi.  According  to  Pollux,^  they 
were  elected,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  the  archons 
collectively ;  but  his  authority  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  on  this  point.  Herodotus' 
informs  us  that,  when  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  he  also  made* 
ten  phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,'  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  ^^XofeajXar,  who 
were  four  in  npmber,  one  for  each  of  the  old  tribes  ' 
*PHYLLI'TIS  (0i;AAirjf).  "It  appears  proba- 
ble," remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  (fiiXTMv  alluded  to 
by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  was  the  Mercuri- 
alis  annua.  The  ^v^Iok  of  Galen  and  of  Paulus 
^gineta  is  a  very  different  substance,  namely,  the 
leaf  of  the  fialataBpov.  Apicius  uniformly  calls 
the  Malabath-um,  or  Cassia  Icctf,  by  the  name  of 
Folium."^" 

PHYLOBASILEIS  (<jivXo6aaaeZ(:).  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  so  called 
are  involved,  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  little 
knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In  the  ear- 
liest times  they  were  four  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably  elected 
(but  not  for  hfe)  from  and  by  them."  They  were 
nominated  from  the  Eupatrids,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  royalty  at  Athens  these  "  kings  of  the 
tribes"  were  the  constant  assessors  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  rather  as  his  colleagues  than  counsel- 
lors.'=    From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  laws  of 


.1.  (Aristot.,.H.  A.,  v.,  31.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.— Donnegan's 
Lex.,4fhedit.,s.T.)— 2.  (c.  Tii»arch.,J2,  ed.  Stepk.)— 3.  (Aristot., 
yi.,  3i  viii.,  10.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.— Athen.,  Tii.— Pliny,  H.  N., 
ii.,  26.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  1.)— 5. 
(Harpocr.,  s.  v.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  94.)— 6.  (Onom.,  viii.,  94.) 
—  7.  (v.,  19.)  — 8.  (Titmann,  Staatsv.,  274.  275.)  — 9.  {Vid. 
WacHsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  i.,  1,  I,  48,  p.  270.)— U  Dioscor.,  lii., 
111.— Galen.,  De  SimpL,  iv. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 1 1.  'He- 
sych.,  a  y.)— 12.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  yoL  ii.,  p.  U 
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Solon,'  it  appears  that  before  his  time  the  kings  of 
the  tribes  exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  murder  or  high  treason ;  in  which  respect,  and 
as  connected  with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  "  duumviri  perduellionis" 
it  Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the 
.vo  ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Titles.' 
fhey  were  also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later 
times)  with  the  performance  of  certain  religious 
rites  ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  fiaai^etov,'  they  prob- 
ably acted  as  assessors  of  the  upxav  I3aai'?ievc,  or 
"nx  sacrificulus"  as  they  had  formerly  done  of  the 
King.  Though  they  were  originally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  stiU  they  were  not  abolish- 
ed by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased  the  number 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  probably  because  their  duties  were  mainly 
of  a  rehgious  character.*  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted even  after  his  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but 
in  unimportant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They 
presided,  we  are  told,'  over  the  court  of  the  Ephe- 
taj,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  idock  trials  over 
instruments  of  homicide  (al  niv  aTJivx^v  dixat),  and 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove  these  instra- 
ments  beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  (to  tiive- 
aou  uTpyxov  vi^epopiaaL).  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  relic  of  more  im- 
portant functions,  such  as  those  described  by  Flu- 
larch,*  from  which,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
Prytaneium,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  old  Prytanes.'  Plutarch'  speaks 
of  them  both  as  ^mnXelc  and  np/vravel^.  In  a  ^^- 
^w/xffi,  quoted  by  Andocides,'  the  title  of  jlaaiXeli 
seems  to  be  applied  to  them. 

*PHYS'ALUS  (fvaaTio;)  and  PHYSE'TER  (iv- 
cnrfip).  "  Aristotle  applies  the  term  fvariT^p  to  the 
spiracle  or  airhole  of  the  whale.  It  is  afterward 
applied  by  Strabo  to  the  fish  itself  Artedi  accord- 
ingly refers  it,  with  the  (j>vaaXoc  of  jEhan,  to  the 
ISalcena  jihysalus,  or  Fin-fish.'"" 

I'HYSIOLO'GIA  (itvaioXoyiKTi),  one  of  the  five 
divisions  into  which,  according  to  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  was 
"divided.  ( Vid.  Medicina.)  It  treats,  as  its  name 
implies  {(fmcic,  nature,  and  Xoyo^,  a  discourse),  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  among  Galen's 
works ;''  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  (or  anatomy)  is  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  functions,  it  will  be  included  here 
under  the  same  head. 

The  first  beginnings  of  anatomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims  of- 
fered in  sacrifices,  and  from  the  dressing  of  wounds 
and  other  bodily  injuries  ;  the  progress,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  very  slow 
and  imperfect,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systematic  dissection.  The  Pythagorean 
phUosopher,  Alcmseon,  is  said  by  Chalcidius'"  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  animals 
(about  B.C.  540) ;  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  this  anatomists  remained  content  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Alcmajon  appears  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors.  The  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  canal 
1  :!ading  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tym- 
panum to  the  fauces ;  and  his  mistake  in  saying 


I.  (Plut.  in  Vit.,  c.  19.)— 2.  (Niebuhr,  R.  H.,  i.,  p.  304,  Engl, 
tranal.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  111.)— 4.  (VVnchsmuth,  ll, 
i.,  307.)— 5.  (PoUux,  Onom.,  yni.,  120.)- 6.  (Solon,  c.  19.)— 7. 
(Waohsmuth,  I.,  i.,  246.— MCiller,  Eumcn.,  1)  67.)— 8.  (1.  o.)— 9. 
(De  Myst.,  p.  11.)— 10.  (Anstot.,  II.  A.,  vi.,  11.— Slrabo,  p.  145. 
— jEfian,  ix.,  49.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 11.  (Introd.,  c.  7, 
torn,  xiv.,  p.  6S9. — DeAnit.  Med.,  c.  11,  torn,  xix.,  p.  351,  ed. 
KUhn.)— 12.  (Comment,  in  Pint.  Timtuum,  p.  340,  ed.  Moure.) 
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thai  goats  breathe  through  the  ear  (which  la  coi 
rected  by  Aristotle')  may  be  easUy  explained  by 
supposing  that  in  the  anhnal  that  he  disseised  the 
membrana  iympani  had  been  accidentally  destroyed. 
Pliny  notices  this  opinion  of  Alcmaeon  (though  with- 
out correcting  it),  but  attributes  it  to  Archelaus.' 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.)  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  cochlea  of  the 
e4r  {KoxTiiaSii;  ;(6;'i5pof ),  which  he  thought  was  the 
immediate  organ  of  hearing,^  and  also  first  gave 
the  name  amnios  {u/ivtov  or  d/ivslov)  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  foetus.* 
His  contemporary  Anaxagoras  was  perhaps  the 
first  person  who  tried  to  explain  the  difference  of 
the  sexes  by  the  place  occupied  by  the  foetus  in  the 
uteiTis  ;  the  male,  said  he,'  is  on  the.  right  side,  the 
female  on  the  left ;  and  this  opinion  (though  with- 
out the  least  foundation  in  fact)  one  is  surprised  tc 
find  received  and  repeated  by  Hippocrates,'  Aristo- 
tle' (who,  however,  adds'  that  this  is  not  certain, 
as  sometimes  the  contrary  takes  place),  and  Galen.' 
The  anecdote  of  the  way  in  which  Anaxagoras,  by 
his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  quieted  a 
tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  sight  of  a  goat 
with  only  one  horn,  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch." 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (B.C.  460-357)  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
in  the  graphic  description  of  his  appearance  and 
way  of  living  when  visited  by  Hippocrates,  the  earth 
around  where  he  was  sitting  is  noticed  as  being 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  he  had 
dissected ;"  however,  none  of  his  opinions  require 
to  be  particularly  specified  here. 

The  next  great  physiologist  of  antiquity,  and  the 
first  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  is  Hippocrates 
(B.C.  460-357);  though,  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  of  the  anatomical  works  that  go  imder  his 
name  were  reaUy  written  by  him.'" 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  anything  lilts 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  physiology  of  Hippocra- 
tes (and  the  same  apology  applies  also  to  the  othei 
writers  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  particularly  Aris- 
totle and  Galen) ;  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  some  few  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  be  referred  for  farther  paiticu- 
lars  to  the  different  histories  of  medicine.  Hippoc- 
rates called  both  arteries  and  veins  indiscriminately 
by  the  name  of  ij>\hp,  the  word  dp-ripia  in  his  wri- 
tings being  used  to  designate  the  trachea.  {Vii. 
Aetekia.)  His  knowledge  of  the  bones  appears  to 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  muscles,  nerves, 
or  viscera.  Tendons  and  nerves  he  called  -wot  or 
vEvpa,  without  knowing  that  the  latter  convey  sen- 
sation, and  arise  from  the  brain ;  motion,  he  thought, 
was  caused  by  all  the  tendinous  white  cords  through- 
out the  body  %vitu''ut  distinction.  His  theory  of 
generation  is  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimen 
alluded  to  above)  very  fanciful  and  imperfect ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy  appears  in  his 
speaking  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  uterus,'^  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  woman  was  for  a  long  time  taken 
for  granted,  on  account  of  their  being  found  in  the 
inferior  animals.  He  says  that  the  Scythians  be- 
came impotent  from  being  bled  behind  the  ears,'*  a 
theory  which  may  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  supposed  course  of  the  spermatic  vessels." 

1.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  9,  «  1,  ed.  Tauchn.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  76.) 
—3.  (Pint.,  De  Phys.  Philos.  Deer.,  iv.,  16.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom. 
ii.,  223.— Rufus  Ephes.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,  p.  44 
ed.  Clinch.)  —  5.  (Aristot.,  De  Generat.  Anim.,  iv.,  1.) — & 
(Aphor.,  4  5,  48,  torn,  ill.,  p.  745,  cd.  Kiilm.)— 7.  (Hist.  Anim, 
vii.,  3,  1)  3.)— 8.  (Ibid.)— 9.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  liv.,  4, 
tom.  IV.,  p.  153,  154.)— 10.  (Perid.,  c.  6.)— 11.  (Pseudo-Hippocr., 
Epist.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  795,  796.)— 12.  (Choulant,  Handbuch  del 
Blicherkunde  fiir  die  .^Itere  Medecin,  Leip?..,  8vo,  1841.)— 13. 
(Apbor.,  ^  5,  45,  tom.  iii.,  p.  745.) — 14.  (De  Afire,  Aq.  et  Loc., 
tom.  i.,  p.  561,  562.)— 15.  (Compare  Hippocr.,  De  Nat.  Horn., 
tom.  i.,  p.  364.  —  Nemes.,  De  Nit.  Horn.,  c.  25,  p.  244,  ed 
Matth.) 
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Upon  the  whole,  though  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical knowledge  of  Hippocrates  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  those  who  overrate  the  ancient  physi- 
cians as  much  as  others  ignorantly  depreciate  them, 
this  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory  parts  of  his  writings. 

Plato  has  inserted  a  good  deal-  of  physiological 
matter  in  his  "  Timaeus,"  which,  with  the  first  book 
of  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia,"  may  be  considered 
as  the  earUest  specimens  of  what  would  be  now 
called  "Natural  Theology."  One  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  Plato's  anatomical  opinions  was,  that  part 
of  the  fluids  that  are  drunk  enters  the  trachea,'  an 
assertion  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
disputes  among  the  anatomists  of  antiquity.'  The 
word  vevpov  in  his  writings  means  a  ligament  ;^  both 
arteries  and  veins  are  c^ed  ^Ai6ef  ;*  and  the  word 
lipT^pla  is  applied  to  the  trachea.'  He  says  the  heart 
is  the  origin  of  the  veins  and  the  fountain  of  the 
blood.'  It  may  be  added,  that  Cicero's  fragment 
"  De  Unimrsitate"  is  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
dialogue;  that  Galen  wrote  a  work  " De  iis  qua 
Mcdice  Scripta  sunt  in  Platonis  Timceo,"  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  stUl  exists,'  and  that  there  is  also 
a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  by  Chaloidius. 
Vid.  J.  K.  Lichtenstadt,  "  Platan's  Lehren  auf  dem 
Gehiete  der  Natwrforschung  und  der  Hcilkande,  Nach 
den  Quellen  bearieitet,"  Leipz.,  1826,  8vo. 

Aristotle's  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors : 
'vhether  he  acquired  it  by  the  dissection  of  animals 
only,  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  Aristotle  is 
the  first  author  who  gives  the  name  dopr^  to  the 
pimcipal  artery  in  the  human  body  ;'  however,  he 
caJs  it  ^?iEi/>,  and  never  seems  to  suppose  the  veins 
and  arteries  to  be  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other  :  and  thp  word  uprripia,  in  all  his  genuine  wri- 
tings, means  the  trachea.'  He  says  the  brain  is  en- 
tirely unsupplied  with  blood ;'°  that  the  trachea  re- 
ceives neither  fluid  nor  solid,  but  only  air ;"  that 
man's  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal ;" 
that  the  heart  contains  three  ventricles,'^  though 
in  another  place  he  seems  to  say  that  there  are 
only  two  ;'*  and  that  there  are  on  each  side  eight 
ribs.'* 

Praxagoras,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Herophi- 
lus,  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  Physiology ; 
but  the  honour  of  discovering  that  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  distinct,  and  of  being  the  first  who  appli- 
ed the  word  aprripia  to  the  bloodvessels  which  now 
bear  that  name,  is  disputed  by  Kuhn,  "  Gommenta- 
tio  De  Praxagora  Coo,"  Opusc.  Acad.  Med.  et  Philo- 
log.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  128,  sq. 

Inferior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  skill,  enjoying 
far  less  posthumous  influence  and  renown,  but  much 
above  him  as  anatomists,  were  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  lived 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  The  former  is 
said  expressly  by  Galen'*  to  have  dissected  human 
bodies,  and  the  latter,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Galen,"  speaks  of  himself  as  having  dissected  a  hu- 
man brain.  They  were  probably  the  first  persons 
who  ventured  to  do  this,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  very  few  (if  any)  of  their  successors. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  even  in 
Galen's  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
human  bodies  ;  while  the  numerous  peissages,  both 
m  Galen's  works  and  in  those  of  other  anatomists, 
recommending  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goats. 


and  other  aninials,  would  seem  indirectly  to  prove 
that  human  bodies  were  seldom  or  never  used  for 
that  purpose.'  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  are 
said  also  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive ;'  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the 
story  arose  from  their  having  been  among  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. They  were  the  first  persons  who  considered 
the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation,'  though, 
like  Aristotle,  Herophilus  continued  to  call  them 
canals,  mpoi.^  However,  he  so  far  agreed  with  the 
ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  some 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  and  connect  the 
articulations,"  thus  confounding  the  nerves  with 
the  ligaments.  He  gave  the  name  Tkrjvog  to  the 
common  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  converge,*  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
torcular  Heropkili.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
name  calamus  scriptorius,  which  is  stdl  applied  to 
the  angular  indentation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.'  That  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  called  the  duodenurn  (dadeKoddKrvT^g)  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.'  For  farther  information 
respecting  Herophilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H 
Marx,  entitled  "  Herophilus  j  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ges 
chichte  der  Medicin,"  Carlsr.,  8vo,  1838.  Erasis- 
tratus was  not  less  celebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Herophilus,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  The  tricuspid  valves  {rpiyTXi- 
Xi-veg),  placed  to  guard  the  communication  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  received  their 
name  from  him.'  The  bile  and  the  spleen  he  con- 
sidered altogether  useless.'"  The  trachea  derives 
its  name  from  him,  as  he  was  the  first  person  who 
added  to  the  word  iprripia,  which  had  hitherto  des 
ignated  the  windpipe,  the  epithet  rpaxua,  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  corrected 
the  opinion  of  Plato  mentioned  above." 

Eudemus,  a  contemporary  of  Herophilus,  is  men- 
tioned together  with  him  by  Galen,''  as  having  dis- 
covered the  pancreas,  though  he  does  not  give  it 
any  name. 

Celsus  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ),  in  his  work  "  De  Medicina," 
defends  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  anatomy,"  and 
seems  to  recommend  the  dissection  of  human  bod- 
ies. He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  but  his  langueige  is  not 
always  technically  correct,  as  the  trachea  he  calls 
arteria,'^*  though  in  other  places  that  word  means  an 
artery  ;'*  vena  sometimes  means  an  artery ;"  uterus 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen ;"  n.crvus  sometimes 
means  a  tendon,'^  and  sometimes  even  a  muscle." 
There  is  no  anatomical  discovery  attached  to  his 
name. 

Marinus,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is 
called  by  Galen"'  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  mesenteric  glands,"  fixeo 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  av 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  which 


1.  (c.  45,  ed.  Stallbaum.)— 2.  (Yid.  Guidot,  Prolejom.  ad 
Theoph.,  De  Urin.,  p.  3,  seq.)— 3.  (c.  60,  &::.)— i.  (c.  66.)— 5.  (c. 
45.)— 6.  (Ibid.)— 7.  (torn.  5,  cd.  Chart.)— 8.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  14, 
«  3  ;  iii,,  3, 1)  1.)— 9.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  I)  5,  &c.  ;  iii.,  3,  4  6,  &c.)— 10. 
(lb.,  i.,  13,  «  3  i  iii.,  3,  «  8.)— 11.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  «  8.)— 12.  (lb.,  i., 
13, 1)  2.)— 13.  (lb.,  iii.,  3, «  2  ;  i.,  14,  t,  2.)— 14.  (De  Part.  Anim., 
ui.,  7,  p.  86,  ed.  Tanehii.)— 15.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  10,  i  6.)— 16. 
(De  Uteri  Dissect.,  c.  5,  p.  895,  torn,  ii.)— 17.  (De  Hippocr.  et 
PUt.  Deer.,  -v.i.,  3,  p.  602,  646,  torn,  v.) 


1.  {Vid.  Rufus  Ephes.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,  i.,  p 
33. — Galen,  De  Anat.  Administrat.,  iii.,  5,  p.  384,  torn.  ii. — Id., 
DeMusc.  Dissect.,  c.  1,  torn,  xviii.,  B.,  p.  930. — Theophilus,  De 
Coi-p.  Hum.  Fabr.,  lib.  v.,  c.  11,  20.)— 2.  (Celsus,  De  Medic, 
lib.  i.,  Prsef.,  p.  6,  ed.  Bip. — Tertullian,  De  Anima,  c.  10,  p.  767.) 
3.  (Rufus  Ephes.,  p.  65.) — 4.  (Galen,  De  Libr.  Prop.,  c.  3,  p.  30, 
torn,  six.) — 5.  (Rufus  Ephes.,  1.  c  ) — 6.  (Galen,  De  Usn  Part. 
Corp.  Hum.,  ix.,  c.  6,  p.  708,  torn,  iii.) — 7.  (Galen,  De  Administ. 
Anat.,  ix.,  c.  5,  p.  731,  torn,  ii.) — 8.  (Galen,  ib.,  p.  173. — De  Locis 
Affect.,  vi.,  p.  311,  torn.  viii. — Tlieoph.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr., 
lib.  ii.,  c.  7,  ^  10.)— 9.  (Galen,  De  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  \i., 
p.  548,  tom.  T.)— 10.  (Galen,  De  Facult.  Nat.,  ii.,  p.  100 ;  torn, 
ii.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  112.) — 11.  (Piut.,  SjTap.,-vii.,  1.— Macrob.,  Saturn., 
vii.,  15.)— 12.  (De  Semine,  ii.,  6,  tom.  ir.,  p.  646.)— 13.  (lib.  i., 
Prief,  p.  6,  19.)— 14.  (i.,  5,  p.  34  ;  iv.,  1,  p.  169,  &c.)— 15.  (ii., 
10,  p.  77,  <fcc.)— 16.  (lib.  i.,Praif.,  p.  5,  &€.)- 17.  (Ib.,  p.  11  ;  iv., 
1,  p.  ia9.)-18.  (viii.,  1,  p.  456.)— 19.  (vii.,  18,  p.  413.)— 20.  (De 
Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  viii.,  p.  650,  tom.  v.)  -21.  (Galen  Pe 
Semine,  ii.,  6,  torn,  iv.,  p.  647.) 
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he  consideiied  as  the  fonrth'pair ;":  Ihe  auditofy  and 
facial  nerves  he  redKon^d  as  the  fifth  pair,"  the  lin- 
gual as  the  sixth." 

About  the  same  time  lived  Rufus  Ephesius,  the 
author  of  a  useful  work  entitled  Uepl  'Ovo/^aaia;  tuv 
Tov  'AvBpuxov  fiopiav,  "  De  Apellationibus  Partitun 
Corporis  Humani."  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
not  so  much  a  treatise  on  Anatomy  as  on  anatom- 
ical terms  ;  and  it  may  be  mentitmed  that  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  'OvofiacTiKovi  "  Onomasticon,"  of 
Julius  Ppllux  contains  also  a  list  of  the  words  used 
in  medicine.  Soranus,  although  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  neglected  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  his  work  Uepl 
TvvaLKciuv  IIoSuv,  "  De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque 
Mulierum,"  given  one  of  the  most  sccurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  uterus  that  remain  from  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
dissection,  not  of  animals,  but  of  the  human  body.* 
The  description  of  the  uterus  given  by  Moschion, 
his  contemporary,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  work 
Uepl  TUV  TvvaiKsiuv  liaBuv,  "  De  Mulierum  Passion- 
ibus,"  does  not  much  differ  from  that  by  Soranus. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  is  Galen  (A.D. 
131-201),  the  most  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  antiquity.  Anatomy  and  Physiology- 
seem  to  have  been  always  Galen's  favourite  study,- 
and  his  writings  on  these  subjects  continued  to  be 
the  standard  works  of  reference  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  opinions  and 
discoveries  is  all  that  can  be  given ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  "  A  Cursory  Analysis  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Association,"  from  which  most 
of  the  following  remarks  are  taken.  He  considered 
the  Jic7!«  cava  hepaticce  of  modern  anatomy  as  the 
commencement  or  root  of  the  venous  system  of  the 
body  at  large.'  He  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
form  and  position  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves, 
and  also  of  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery.'  -He  admitted  that  the  arteries 
contain  air,'  but  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also;'  and  he  remarked 
that  it  may  be  known  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
not  only  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  blood  which 
flows  from  it,  but  also  by  the  pulsative  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  projected  from  it.'  He  pupposed 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  body  there  is  a  free  anasto- 
mosis between  the  minute  pores  or  channels  which 
connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,"  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  totally  unable  to  explain  why  Na- 
ture, which  does  nothing  uselessly  or  without  de- 
sign, should  have  made  different  vessels  (viz.,  ar- 
teries and  veins)  to  contain  the  same  fluid.''  In  my- 
ology, says  Sprengel,  Galen  made  some  important 
discoveries,  and  boasts  that  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  eight  muscles  that  were  unknown  before  his 
time.'"  He  first  discovered  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  sixth),  to 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  course,  he  gave 
the  name  ■KaXivipofi.ovvTc;,  or  "recurrent,"  a  name 
which  they  still  bear. 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twent/-fifth  books  of  the 
Xwayuyal  'larpt«ai,  "Collecta  Medicinalia,"  of 
Oribasius,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  compiled 
from  Rufus  Ephesius,  Galen,  and  Soranus ;  there 


1.  (Idy  De  Nervor.  Dissect.,  p.-837,  torn,  ii.)— 2.  (lb.,  p.  838.) 
3.  (Id.,  De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  xvi.,  6,  torn,  iv.,  p.  SM.)— 4. 
(c.  5,  p.  18,  ed.Dietz.)— 5.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  iv.,  c.  6, 
torn,  iii.,  p,  272.)— 6.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  -vi.,  13,  14, 
torn,  iii.,  p  469,  476,  seq.) — 7.  (An  in  Artor.  Sang.  ContiD.,  torn, 
it.,  p.  725.)— 8.  (lb.,  p.  703,  704.)— 9.  (Do  Loo.  Affect.,  lib.  i., 
torn,  viii.,  p.'5.) — 10.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  vi.,  10,  torn,  iii., 
p.  4S5.)— U.  (An  in  Arler.  Sanj.  Contin.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  722.)— IS. 
(De  Anat.  Administ.,  i.,  3.  p.  231,  tom.  ii  ) 
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is  in  them  (as  far  as  the  WT.jer  is  aware)  ncithin? 
new,  but  in  another  place  he  mentions  having  him- 
self dissected  apes. 

About  the  same  time  (the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ)  lived  Nemesius,  the  author  of  a 
work  Uepl  ^vireoc  'AvdpuTzm,  De  Natura  Hotninis. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  little  treatise,  but  it  has 
enjoyed  more  celebrity  thau  perhaps  it  deserves, 
on  account  of  two  curious  passages ;  in  one  of 
which'  he  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
admirers  of  the  ancients  to  have  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  other"  the  use 
of  the  bile.  He  plainly  distinguishes  the  nerves 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  the  former  possess 
sensibility,  which  the  latter  do  not.*  An  anony- 
mous work,  entitled  Elaayayfi  'kvaTofUKri,  "  Isa- 
goge  (or  Introductio)  Anatomica,"  is  supposed  to' 
belong  to  the  same  age ;  it  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Aristotle's  works,  and  does  not  require  more  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  next  work  we  come  to  is  by  Theophilus  Pro 
tospatharius,' who  is  generally  supposed  to' have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  but  who  probably  be- 
longs to  a  later  date.  It  is  entitled  ilepl  r^g  tov 
'AvOpuirov  KaraaKtv^c,  "  De  Corporis  Humani  Fab- 
rica,"  and  is  in  five  books.'  -It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  word  for  word  from  Galen,  "  De  Usu  Partium 
Corporis  Humani,"  and  Hippocrates,  "De  Genitu- 
ra"  and  "  De  Natura  Pueri,"  from  whom,  however, 
he  sometimes  differs.  The  work  of  Meletius  (a 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  Uepl  Tjjg  roi  'Avdpdizov  KaracKeviigf  "De 
Hominis  Fabrica,"  does  not  require  any  particular 
notice ;  nor  that  by  Constantinus  Afer  (who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century),  "  De  Membris  PrincipaJi- 
bus  Corporis  Humani." 

Besides  these  works,  which  may  be  considered 
as  more  especially  anatomical  and  physiological, 
several  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  have  lett 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  pointing  out  "the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God,"  as  dis- 
played in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  Such 
are  St.  Ambrose,  DeNoe  et  Area  (c.  6-9) ;  Id.,  Hex-' 
aemeron-  (vi.,  9) ;  St.  Basil,  Xiepl  r^f  tov  'Av8p6iTov 
KaraaKev^g,  "De  Structura  Hominis  Orationes 
Tres"  (which,  however,  is  probably  not  genuine) ; 
St.  Chrysostom,  "Honul.  XI.  ad  Antiochenos ;" 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  De  verbis  "  Faciamus  Homi- 
nem,"  &c.,  Orationes  Duee  ;  Id.,  Uepl  Karaa/tnnvf 
'AvSpoTzov,  "  De  Hominis  Opificio"  (viTitten  as  a 
supplement  to  his  brother  St.  Basil's  unfinished 
work,  entitled  'E^a^/iepov,  Hexaemeron) ;  Theodo- 
ret,  Uepl  Upovoiag,  "  De  Providentia,"  Oral,  iii., 
iv. ;  and  Lactantius,  "  De  Opificio  Dei."  Some  of 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  for  their  scien 
tific  correctness  as  well  as  their  piety ;  but  some 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  strange  and 
fanciful.  However,  they  add  nothing  to  the  amount 
of  anatomical  knowledge  already  in  the  world,  as 
probably  every  statement  in  their  writings  that  is 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  that  are)  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Galen.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Arabian  Avriters,  of  whom  several  (e.  g., 
Alzaharavius,  Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  Razes,  &c.), 
have  prefixed  to  their  medical  works  a  physiologi- 
cal introduction,  which  it  would  be  out  of  plaCe  to 
notice  here  more  particularly. 
♦PICA.  {Vid.  CiTTA.) 
*PICEA.     ( Vid.  PiNus.) 

*PICUS,  the  Woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars, 
and  from  which  omens  were  wont  to  be  drawn  by 
the  nations  of  Italy.  A  bird  of  this  species  guided 
a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out  in  consequence  oi 
a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  (VErt  Sacrum),  and  also 

1.  (lib.  vii.,  c.  6,  p.  310,  ed.  H  Steph.)— 2.  (c.  24,  p.  242,  ed 
Matth.)— 3.  (c.  28,  p.  260.)— 4.  (o.  27,  p.  251.) 
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gave  name  (Piccntini)  to  the  new  community.   ( Vid. 

Dkyocolaptes) 
PIGNORATI'CIA  ACTIO.     {VU.  Pignus.) 
PI'ONORIS  GA'PIO.     ( Vid.  Pee  Pignoris  Oapi- 

DNEM.) 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand; is  derived,  says  Gaius,'  from  pugnus,  "  quia 
qua  fignori  dantur,  manu  Iraduntur."  This  is  one 
of  several  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  ju- 
rists when  they  attempted  etymological  explana- 
tion of  words.  (^Vid  Mutdom.)  The  element  of 
pipus '( pig)  is  contained  in  the  word  pa{n)g-o  and 
its  cbgnate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
,It  is  called  pignus  when  the  possession  of  the  thing 
is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made'  a  security,  and 
hypbtheca  when  it  is  made  a  security  without  be- 
ing put  in  his  possession.'  The  law  relating  to 
pignus  and  bypotheca  was  in  all  essentials  the 
same.  The  object  of  the  pledging  is  that  the 
pledgee  shall,  in  case  of  necessity,  sell  the  pledge 
and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  of  the  proceeds. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  {res  hypotheca  dari  potest) 
for  any  obligation,  whether  money  borrowed  (mutua 
peamia),  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  selling,  letting 
and  hiving,  or  mandatum  ;  whether  the  obligatio  is 
conditional  or  unconditional ;  for  part  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  well  as  for  the  whole.'  Anything  could 
be  the  object  of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of 
sale  :*  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a  single 
thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  increase 
was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop  {tahcr- 
<ia)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  pledged ; 
md  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others  brought 
n,and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's  security  was 
'he  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at  the  time  of 
the  pledger's  death.'  If  all  a  man's  property  was 
jledged,  the  pledge  comprehended  also  his  future 
pVoperty,  unless  such  property  was  clearly  ex- 
cepted. 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
m  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  called  contractus 
pigneratitius  when  it  was  a  case  of  pignus,  and 
pactum  hypothecae  when  it  was  a  case  of  hypoth- 
eca ;  in  the  former  case,  tradition  Vas  necessary. 
A  man  might  also,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignus. 
The  intention  of  a  man  to  pledge  could  in  any  case 
be  deduced  either  from  his  words  or  from  any  acts 
which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  an 
intention  to  pledge. 

A  mail  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man's  property  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward, but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing  which  was  not 
bis,  and  afterward  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid.' 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
fended on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  either  ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  might  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
thing  pledged;  '  For  instance,  a  creditor  would  be 

1.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  238.)— 2.  (Dig.  13,  tit.  7,  s.  9.— Isid., 
Oris.,  v.,  25.— Seis  also  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  56.)— 3.  (Dig.  20, 
til.  I,s.  5.)-^.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  1,  s.  9.)— 5.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  1,  s  34.) 
-6   (Dig.  13,  ti'   7,  s.  20.— Dig.  20,  tit.  2,  s.  5,1 


entitled  to  his  necessary  expenses  sonceniing  a 
slave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pignerated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving 
to  a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debt- 
or's property  (missio  cr'ediloris  in  bona  debitoris),  ei- 
ther a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  the 
magistratus  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  per- 
son actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  fol- 
lowing are  instances :  the  imraissio  damnl  infect  i 
causa  {vid.  Damnu.m  Infectdm)  :  legatorum  servan- 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  sub  conditione  or 
die :'  missio  ventris  in  possessionem,  when  the 
pregnant  widow  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
the  inheritance  for  the  protection  of  a  posthumus  . 
and  the  missio  rei  servandae  causa.  The  right 
which  a  person  obtained  by  such  immissio  was 
called  pignus  praetorium.  It  was  called  pignofis 
capio  when  the  praetor  allowed  the  goods  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to  be  seized  after 
a  judgment  given  against  him  {ex  causa  judtcati). 
■  There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tacita  hy- 
potheca, which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, but  by  rule  of  law  {ipso  jure),  as  a  consequence 
of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were  not  acts 
or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging'  {in  quii-us 
causis  pignus  vel  hypotheca  tacile  contrahitur).  These 
hypothecae  were  general  or  special.  The  following 
are  instances  of  what  were  general  hypothecae. 
The  tiscus  had  a  general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its 
claims  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the 
property  of  its  agents  or  officers :  the  husband  on 
the  property  of  him  who  promised  a  dos  ;  and  leg- 
atees and  fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  lega- 
cies or  fideiconraiissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hered 
itas  of  him  who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fidei- 
commissa.  There  were  other  cases  of  general  hy- 
pothecae. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hypothe- 
cce  :  The  lessor  of  a  praedium  urbanum  had  an  hy- 
potheca in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  hiring  on  everything  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  for  constant  use  {invecta 
et  illata).  The  lessor  of  a  praedium  rusticum  had 
an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits  of  the  farm  as  soon  as 
they  were  collected.'  A  person  who  lent  money  to 
repair  a  house  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it.  Pupilli  and  minores  had  an 
hopotheea  on  things  which  were  bought  with  their 
money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  was  still  the 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  But 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  the  use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  inter- 
est, which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mutual  use  :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  use,  the  creditor  could  not  use  the  thing.  The 
pledger  could  also  sell  the  thing  pledged,  unless 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee.  If 
the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pigner- 
ated  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  furtum.  If  the  pledger,  at 
the  time  of  a  pignus  being  given,  was  hot  the  owner 
of  the  thing,  but  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could 
stiU  acquire  the  property  of  the  thmg  by  iisucapion. 
{Vid.  PossEssio.) 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  demand  was  fully  satisfied,  and  he 


1.  (Dig.  36,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  9.)— 3.  (Dig.  20,  tit  2,  l. 
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could  maintain  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
any  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
thing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him.  He  had  also  the  right,  in  case  his 
demand  was  not  satisfied  at  the  time  agreed  on,  to 
sell  tiie  thing  and  satisfy  his  demands  out  of  the 
proceeds  (jus  distrahendi  sive  vendendi  pignus). 
Gains'  illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not 
the  owner  of  a  thing  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged  ; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  wUl  of 
the  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  pledg- 
ing ;  and  thus,  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor  who 
sells  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common,  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantine  to  be  illegal.  {Vid.  Commissoria 
Lex.)  In  case  of  a  sale,  the  creditor,  according  to 
the  later  law,  must  give  the  debtor  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  sell,  and  after  such  notice  he  must  wait 
two  years  before  he  could  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
anything  remained  over  after  satisfying  the  credit- 
or, it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to  the  debtor ;  and  if 
the  price  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditor's 
demand,  his  debtor  was  still  his  debtor  for  the  re- 
mainder. If  no  purchaser  at  a  reasonable  price 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  become  the  pur- 
chaser, but  still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  within  two  years  on  condition  of  fully  sat- 
isfying the  creditor." 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  rest  (potior  est  in  pignore  qui  prius 
credidit  pecuniam.  et  accepit  hypothecam^).  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  instance, 
when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had  lent  his  money  to 
save  the  pledged  thing  from  destruction,  he  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.*  This  rule  has 
been  adopted  in  the  English  law  as  to  money  lent 
in  ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecae,  both  tacitae  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  ( privilegium) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims  ;  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos  ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  a  building ;  a  pupillus  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  bought.  Of  those  hypothecae  which 
were  founded  on  contract,  the  following  were  priv- 
ileged ;  the  hypothecae  of  those  who  had  lent  money 
for  the  purchase  of  an  immovable  thing,  or  of  a 
shop,  or  for  the  building,  maintaining,  or  improving 
of  a  house,  &c.,  and  had  contracted  for  an  hypothe- 
ca  on  the  thing ;  there  was  also  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  reserved 
by  contract  until  he  was  paid  the  purchase-money. 
Of  these  claimants,  the  fiscus  came  first ;  then  the 
wife  in  respect  of  her  dos ;  and  then  the  other  priv- 
ileged creditors,  according  to  their  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  genercd 
rule,  as  already  observed,  was,  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  of  right.  But  an  hypotheca  which 
could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a  certain 
public  form  (instrumentum  publice  confcctum),  or 
which  was  proved  by  the  signatures  of  three  repu- 
table persons  (instrumentum  quasi  publice  confectum)^ 
had  a  priority  over  all  those  which  could  not  be  so 
proved.  If  several  hypothecaB  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  he  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  rccison  the  priority 
over  the  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the  full 


I.  (u.,  64.)— 2.  (Cod.,  vhi.,  tit.  34,  s.  3.)— 3.  (Dij.  20,  tit.  4, 
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amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  thine 
pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  obtain  the 
rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways.  If  he 
famished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place,  and  th« 
money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior  creditor,  th« 
subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the  place  of  tbe 
prior  creditor.  Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  o« 
the  condition  that  the  purchase-money  should  go  to 
satisfy  a  prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  his 
place.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without 
the  consent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debt- 
or, pay  off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  pl£tce 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter- 
mediate pledgee.' 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  in  respect' 
of  the  pledge  cigainst  every  person  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  had  not  a  better  right  thafl  him 
self  This  right  of  action  existed  indifferently  in 
the  case  of  pignus  and  hypotheca.  A  lessor  had 
this  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  a 
praedium,  when  the  rent  was  not  paid  according  to 
agreement.  A  creditor  who  had  a  pignus  had  also 
a  right  to  the  interdictum  retinendas  et  recuperan- 
dae  possessionis,  if  he  was  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given, 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it.  On  payment  of  the  debt  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger  for  the 
restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage  that  it 
had  sustained  through  his  neglect.  The  remedy  oi 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his  proper  costs 
and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge,  and  for  any 
dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  pledger  relating 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pignoratitia  contraria. 

The  law  of  pledges  at  Rome  was  principally 
founded  on  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode  of 
giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  thing  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  if  it  was  a  res  mancipi,  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  reconveyed  when  the  debt  was  paid  (sub 
lege  remancipationis  or  sub fiducia).  (Vid.  Fiducia.) 
But  in  this  case  the  debtor  had  no  security  against 
the  loss  of  his  property. '  Afterward  it  seems  that 
a  thing  was  merely  given  to  the  creditor  with  the 
condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in  case  his  demand 
was  not  satisfied.  But,  so  long  as  the  creditor  could 
not  protect  his  possession  by  legal  means,  this  was 
a  very  insufficient  security.  Ultimately  the  praetor 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  (actio  in  rem),  under 
the  name  Serviana  actio,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property  of  a  colonus  which  was  his  security  for  his 
rent  ( pro  mercedibus  fundi) ;  and  this  right  of  ac- 
tion was  extended,  under  the  name  of  quasi  Servi- 
ana or  hypothecaria,  generally  to  creditors  who  had 
things  pignerated  or  hypothecated  to  them.'  As  to 
the  interdicttun  Salvianum,  see  Inteedicthm. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  was  gradually  develop- 
ed, and  it  would  be  rather  difficiUt  to  show  in  any 
satisfactory  way  the  various  stages  of  its  growt,h. 
Some  of  the  rules  of  law  as  to  pledges  mentioned 
in  this  article  belong  to  a  later  period. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  has  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  English  law,  but  more  is  compre- 
hended under  the  Roman  law  of  pledge  than  the 
English  law  of  pledge,  including  in  that  term  mort- 
gage. Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in  the 
Roman  law  of  pledge  belong  to  the  English  law  of 
lien,  and  to  other  divisions  of  English  law  which  are 
not  included  under  pledge  or  mortgage." 

There  is  an  English  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Law 
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of  Pledges  or  Pawns,  as  it  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  fee,  by  John  Ayliffe,  London,  1732," 
which  appears  to  contain  aU  that  can  be  said,  but 
the  author's  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  not 
perspicuous. 

PILA  (a^alpa),  a  Ball.  The  game  at  ball  {a^aipia- 
TiKri)  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  earUest 
times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  an- 
cients were  fond  of  attributing  the  invention  of  all 
games  to  particular  persons  or  occasions,  we  find 
the  same  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  this  game  ;'  but  such  statements  do  not  deserve 
attention.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  refer- 
ence to  its  antiquity  is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,"  where  it  is  played  by  the  Phaeacian 
damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also  by  two  cel- 
ebrated performers  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  in  a 
most  artistic  manner,  accompanied  with  dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figu''e,  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greiks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  value  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game.^  It 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of  Greece ; 
the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  <T^a/.peif,*  probably 
because  their  chief  exercise  was  the  game  at  ball. 
Every  complete  gymnasium  had  a  room  (aitiaipicr- 
Tiipiav,  aipalpiaTpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  {vid. 
GYMx.vsinjt),  where  a  special  teacher  ((upaipiaTtKog) 
gave  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  smaJl 
skill  and  practice  to  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
■  tlie  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
play  at  ball.'  Pliny'  relates  how  much  his  aged 
friend  Spurinna  exercised  himself  in  this  game  for 
the  purpose  of  warding  off  old  age ;  and  under  the 
Empire  it  was  generally  played  at  by  persons  before 
taking  the  bath,  in  a  room  [spharislcrium)  attached 
to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  in  which  we  read  of 
the  pilicrepus,  or  player  at  tennis.' 

The  game  at  ball  was  played  at  in  various  ways ; 
the  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  diflferent 
modes,  ovpavla,  k-jrlaKvpoc,  ^aivivSa,  dpTraarov,  d-iro^- 
(Sofif,  and  there  were  probably  many  other  varie- 
ties. 1.  Oipavia  was  a  game  in  which  the  ball  was 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the  persons 
who  played  strove  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the 
ground.'  2.  'EKitrnvpoc,  also  called  ifr/SiK-Q  and 
iTikoivo;,  -was  the  game  at  football,  played  in  much 
the  same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
er.' This  was  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  played  with  great  emulation."  3.  ^aivivda, 
called  ((pcTivSa  by  Hesyohius,"  was  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  threw  the  ball  from  one  to 
another ;  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  person 
who  had  the  ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  a  certain 
individual,  and  while  the  latter  was  expecting  it, 
suddenly  turning  and  throwing  it  to  another.  Va- 
rious etymologies  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
grammarians.'"  4.  'ApTraarov,  which  was  also  play- 
ed at  by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpas- 
TUM.  5.  'ATiofifta^ic  was  a  game  in  which  the  play- 
er threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as 

1.  (Herod.,  i.,  94.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  14,  d.,  c— Plm.,  H.  N.,  vii., 
56.)— 2.  (vi.,  100,  &c. ;  viii.,  3T0,  &c.)— 3.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  19,  a. 
^Coinpare  Suidas,  s.  v.  "Opx*/?-)  — 4.  (Paus.,  iii,,  14,  0  6-  — 
B3ckh,  (;orp.  Inscr.,  n.  1386,  1432.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  83.)— 6. 
(Ep.,  iii.,  1.)— 7.  (Sen.,  Ep.,  57.— Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  2591.)  — 8. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  106.— Hesych.  and  Phot.,  s.  t.— Enstath. 
ad  Od.,  viii.,  372,  p.  1601.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  104.)— ID. 
(Siebclis  ad  Vms.,  iii.,  14,  I)  6.)— 11.  (s.  v.)— 12.  (PoUui,  Onom., 
il.,  105.  — Etym.  iVIsg  s.  v.  •Pevi'iV.- Athen.,  i.,  p.  15,  a.) 
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to  cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  si  ruck  it  down 
again  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  so  went  on 
doingmany  times  :  the  number  of  times  was  count- 
ed.' We  learn  from  Plato,"  that  in  one  game  of 
ball,  played  at  by  boys,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  was 
called  ass  (ovoj-),  and  the  one  who  couq\iered  was 
named  king  {f^aatlevQ). 

Among  the  Romans,  the  game  at  ball  was  also 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  the 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  the  follis,  a 
great  ball  filled  with  air  (vid.  Follis)  ;  and  the  pa- 
ganica,  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial,^  but 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  games  at  ball  among  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball. 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  persons  standing  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
er threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
daxalim  ladere.*  But  the  most  favourite  game  at 
baU  seems  to  have  been  the  trigon,  or  pila  trigonalis, 
which  was  played  at  by  three  persons,  who  stood  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  h  Tpiymu.  We  have  no 
particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  told  that  skU- 
ful  players  prided  themselves  upon  catching  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  their  left  hand.' 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their  pa- 
tients ;  Antyllus'  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  .-.ubject. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painting  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,'  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
particular  kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  Three 
of  the  players  have  two  balls  each." 


PILA.       ( Vid.  MOETAEIUM.) 

PILA'Nl.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 
PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  caniagc, 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  going 
to  the  Circensian  and  other  games.'  This  distinc- 
tion was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  accouni 
of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels 
on  a  particular  occasion  for  the  service  of  the 
state.'"  The  vestal  virgins  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  ^nanner."  The  pilentmn  was  probably  very 
like  the  Harmamaia  and  Gaepentdm,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  in  it  might  both  see 
and  be  seen. 

PI'LEUS   or  PTLEUM,'"  pilca   mrorum  sunt,^' 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  105.)— 2.  (Theait.,  p.  146.)— 3.  (vii.,  32, 
7;  XIV.,  43.)— 4.  (Plant.,  Cure,  ii.,  3,  17.)— 5.  (Mart.,  xiv,  46; 
vii.,  72,  9.)— 6.  (ap.  Oribas.,  vi.,  32.)— 7.  (Descr.  dea  bains  de 
Titus,  pi.  17.)— 8.  (Burette,  De  la  Spheristique,  p.  214,  &c.,  in 
M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscr.,  vol.  i.  —  Krause,  Gyrauastili  und 
Agon.  d.  HeU.,  p  299,  cfcc- Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.,  p.  268,  etc  ) 
—9.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  viii.,  666.— Hor.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  192.-  Claudjan, 
De  Nupt.  Honor.,  285.— Isid.  Hisp.,  Grig.,  xx.,  12.)— 10.  (Liv., 
v.,  25.) — 11.  (Prudentius  contra  Sjnn.,  ii.,  sub  fin.)— 12.  (Nna. 
Marc,  iii.)— 13.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  ^n,,  ix.,  616) 
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dim.  PILEOLUS  or  PII.E'OLUM'  (vTXo^,  dim.  nt- 
^■wv,  second  dim.  vMSiov  ;  mXii/ia,  ttiAutov),  any 
piece  of  felt ;  more  especially,  a  scullcap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felting  (^ 
m?.r;TtK^')  is  a  more  ancient  invention  than  weav- 
ing (_vid.  Tela),  nor  that  both  of  these  arts  came 
into  Europe  from  Asia. 

From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer^  and  Hesiod,' 
the  use  of  felt  passed,  together  with  its  name,  to  the 
Romans.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  far  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Pliny,  in  one  sentence,  "  LantE  el  per 
se  coaclrB  veslem  faciunt,"  gives  a  very  exact  account 
of  the  process  of  felting.'  A  Latin  sepulchral  in- 
scription' mentions  "  a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt"  {lanarius  coactiliarius),  at  the  same  time  indica- 
tmg  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  (Lariseus). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
scullcap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  and  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  Salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Apex. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  was  sometimes  conical;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
use  of  this  form  probably  was  to  discharge  the  raili 
and  wet,  as  when  they  were  worn  by  fishermen' 
and  by  mariners.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  laboiir- 
ers,*  the  advantages  of  this  particular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  and,  accordingly,  the  bonnet  worn  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  woodcut,  page  225,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  reaper  at  page  429.  A  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  that  worn 
by  the  Desoltor  at  page  350.  Private  persons 
also  among  the  Romans,  and  still  more  frequently 
among  the  Greeks,  availed  themselves  of  the  com- 
forts of  the  felt  cap  on  a  journey,  in  sickness,  or  in 
case  of  unusual  exposure.'     On  returning  home 


1.  (Colum..Dc  Arbor. ,  25.)— 2.  (Plif,..  Prilit.,  li  ,  2,  p.  2%,  cd. 
Ilukker.)— 3.  (II.,  >■,  5li5,)-4.  (Op.  H  Dies,  W2,  Mfl.)-5.  (H. 
N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  73.)-e.  (Grutor,  )•.  (i4S,  n.  4.)— 7.  (TliGocvit., 
XXI  ,  13.— Druiick,  Anal.,  ii.,  21-2.)- 8,  (IIcsioJ,  Op.  ct  Dies, 
545-517,)— 9.  (Mnrt.,xiv.,  132.— Suoton.,  Nero, 26.) 
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from  a  party,  a  person  sometimes  carried  his  cap 
and  slippers  under  his  arm.' 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythotogy,  caps  were 
symbolically  assigned  in  reference  to  the  customs 
above  related.  The  painter  Nicomachus  first  rep 
resented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no  doubt  to  indicate  his 
seafaring  life."  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  hini 
clothed  in  the  Exomis,  and  in  the  act  of  offering 
wine  to  the  Cyclops.'  He  here  wears  the  round 
cap,  but  more  commonly  both  he  and  the  boatman 
Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  426)  have  it  pointed.  Vul- 
can (see  woodcut,  p.  610)  and  Daedalus  wear  the 
caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Phrygian  bonnet."  The  Mysian  pi- 
leus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,*  must  have  been 
one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it  continually  intro- 
duced as  the  characteristic  symbol  of  Asiatic  life  in 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  (see  woodcut,  p. 
750)  and  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  and,  in  short,  ui 
all  the  representations,  not  only  of  Trojans  and 
Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons  (woodcut,  p.  765),  and 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  ol 
nations  dwelling  still  farther  east.  The  representa- 
tions of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  cap  in  sculptured 
marble  show  that  it  was  made  of  a  strong  and  stifi' 
material,  and  of  a  conical  form,  though  bent  forward 
and  downward.  By  some  Asiatic  nations  it  was 
worn  erect,  as  by  the  Sacae,  whose  stiff  peaked 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of  Kvp- 
6aaiaL.  The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Armenians 
(%i'ko(jinpoL  'ApfievioL^)  is  shown  on  various  coins, 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Verus  on  occa- 
sion of  the  successes  of  the  Roman  army  in  Arme- 
nia, A.D.  161.  It  is  sometimes  erect,  but  some- 
times bent  downward  or  truncated.  The  same  va- 
riety may  be  observed  in  the  Dacian  caps  as  ex 
hibited  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  struck  A.D.  103. 
(Compare  the  woodcut,  p.  378.)  The  truncated 
conical  hat  is  most  distinctly  seen  on  two  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.  Strabo  ob- 
serves that  caps  of  felt  were  necessary  in  Media  on 
account  of  the  cold.'  He  calls  the  Persian  cap 
■Kil-niia  irvpyuTov,  i.  &.,  "felt  shaped  like  a  tower.'" 

Another  singular  variety  of  the  Asiatic  pileus  was 
that  of  the  Lycians,  which  was  surrounded  with 
feathers,*  and  must  have  resembled  the  head-dress- 
es of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the  em 
blem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his  free 
dom,  he  had  his  head  shaven,  and  wore  instead  of 
his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  (TzAeov  Xernov').  This 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fero- 
nia,  who  was  the  goddess  of  freedmen."  The  fig- 
ure of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  struck  AD.  145,  holds  this  cap  in  the  right 
hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  others 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  bj 
Europeans  in  modern  times.  The  Greek  word  ff£- 
rorirof,  dim.  Trerao-tov,  derived  fi-om  Trerdri'Vfii,  "tf 
e.-cpand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  form  ye 
lasus,  dim.  pctasuncubcs,  well  expressed  the  distinct- 
ive shape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken  fron 
their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those  al 
ready  described  had  no  brim  :  the  petasus  of  ever) 
variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exactly  oi 
nearly  circular,   and  which  varied  greatly  in  it? 


1.  (Hor.,  Epist..  I.,  liii.,  15.)- 2.  (Plm.,  H.  N..  ixii.^..  4  22., 
— S.  (Winokelmann,  Mon.  Ined.,  ii.,  154. —Homer,  Od.,  u. 
345-347.)— 4.  (Acharn.,  429.)-5.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  «.,  I4b.)--I) 
(xi.,  p.  563,  ed.  Sieb.)-7.  (xv.,  p.  f^'-'-f  •,'?"«!■•  "'•>  ^■^- 
9.  (Diod.  Sic,  Exc.  Leg.,  xj.i.,  p.  625,  ed.  Wess.-Plaut.,  Am- 
phit.,  I.,  i.,  306.— Peraioj,  v.,  82.)— 10.  (Sernus  in  Vuj.,  .Au,, 
viii.,  564.) 
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iridth.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  circular  disk  without 
any  crown  at  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  head.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is  pre- 
sented in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion,  habited 
as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf.  It  is  to 
>  be  added  that  this  siatue  belongs  to  the  Townley 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  shows  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  petasus  tied  under  the  chin. 
In  other  instances  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
of  being  tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.) 
Very  frequently  wc  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of 
the  petasus,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  woodcuts,  pages  62,  227,  332.  In  these  wood- 
cuts, and  in  that  here  introduced,  tho  brim  of 
the  petasus  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequent- 
ly the  crown  is  in  the  form  of  a  scullcap  ;  we  also 
find  it  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  brim.  The 
Greek  petasus,  in  its  most  common  form,  agreed  with 
the  cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in  our 
streets  and  lanes,  we  often  see  forms  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art.  The  petasus  is  still  also  com- 
monly worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
the  scullcap  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,'  and  on 
this  account  Caligula  permitted  the  Roman  sena- 
tors to  wear  it  at  the  theatres.'  It  was  used  by 
shepherds,^  hunters,  and  travellers.*  The  annexed 
woodcut  is  from  a  fictile  vase  belonging  tc  Mr. 


Hope,'  and  it  represents  a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat 
and  blanket.  (Fid.  Pallium.)  The  ordinary  dress 
of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exhibited  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  scarf"  {Vid. 
Chlamys.)  Among  imaginary  beings,  the  same 
costume  was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury,'  and 
sometimes  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petasus,  the  Thessalian,'  Arcadian,'  and  the  Laco- 
nian ;'°  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  difference 
consisted.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
in  what  respects  the  Gausia  differed  from  the  peta- 

■  1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82.)— 2.  (Dio  Cass.,  lix.,  7.)v-3.  (Callim., 
Frag.,  125.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Amph.,  Prol.,  143  ;  I.,  i.,  287.— Pseud., 
U.,  i'.,  45 ;  IV.,  Tii.,  90.— Brunok,  Anal.,  ii.,  170.)— 5.  (Costume, 
I.,  71.)— 6.  (Brunok,  Anal.,  L,  5  ;  ii.,  41.— Philemon,  p.  367,  ed. 
M^ineke.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  164.)  —  7.  (Amob.  adv.  Gent., 
ri.— Martianus  Capella,  ii.,  176. — Ephippus  ap.  Atlien.,  lii.,  537, 
M-^.  (Dion  Cass.,  1.  c— Callim.,  Frag.,  124.— Schol.  in  Soph., 
<Ed.  Col.,  316.)— 9.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  384.— Diog.  Laert.,  vi., 
lOS.)— la  (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  12,  ed.  Blancaiili.) 


sus,  although  they  are  distinctly  opposed  to  one  an- 
other by  a  writer  in  Athenseus.'  Moreover,  in  the 
later  Greek  authors  we  find  mXoQ  used  to  dene  te  a 
hat  of  other  materials  besides  felt.' 

On  the  use  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet,  see  irno. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets 
(Vid.  Galea.)  ■  Being  generally. thicker  than  com- 
mon cloth,  it  presented  a  more  effectual  obstacle  to 
missile  weapons.  Hence,  when  the  soldiers  un^ 
der  Julius  Geesar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompey's 
archers,  they  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  felt, 
and  put  them  on  for  their  defence.'  .  Thucydides 
refers  to  the  use  of  similar  means  to  protect  the 
body  from  arrows  ;*  and  even  in  besieging  and  de- 
fending cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hides  and 
sackcloth,  to  cover  the  wooden  towers  and  military 
engines.' 

PILI'CREPUS.     (Fid.  Pila.) 

*PILOS  (m/lof),  most  probably,  according  to  Ad 
ams,  the  Gall  of  the  Oak,  or  Cyniphis  nidus  (Salla  dir 
tus"  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.' 

PILUM.     {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PINACOTHE'CA  (m'vaf,  ^mri),  a  Picture-galle- 
ry. Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  first 
displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was 
gradually  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L.  Scipio, 
Flamininus,  and  L.  Paullus,  and  grew  into  a  passion 
after  the  spoils  of  Achaia  had  been  transported  by 
Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this  description 
were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort,  but  pri- 
vate collections  were  soon  formed ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  we  find  that  in  the  houses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception of  paintings  and  statues.'  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruvius  includes  the  pinacotheca  among 
the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  complete  mansion,  and 
gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  size  and 
facing  the  north,  in  order  that  the  light  might  be 
equable  and  not  too  strong.* 

*PINNA  (mwa),  a  species  of  bivalved  shellfish, 
of  the  muscle  kind,  the  same  with  our  pearl  mus- 
cle. It  is  referable  to  the  genus  Pmna,  L.  The 
ancient  stories  respecting  the  Pinna,  and  its  com- 
panion the  small  crab,  are  purely  imaginary.'    ( Vid 

PlNNOPHYLAX.) 

*PINNOPH'YLAX  (mvvo^vXa?  or  mvvo-npnc),  a 
minute  species  of  Grab,  the  Cancer  Pinnoleres,  L., 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  iriwa,  and  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  Greek  name  of  TrimofiXa^,  from  mwa 
and  ^v2.a^,  "  a  guard,"  and  its  other  (ireek  appella- 
tion of  ■KLvvoTTjpT}^,  from  TTLvva  and  TTjp^o,  "  to  pre- 
serve" or  "  keep."  The  ancients  beheved  that  the 
Pinnophylax  kept  guard  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  when  any  small  fish  came  near, 
it  slightly  bit,  as  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pii- 
na,  passing  within  at  the  same  time ;  the  Pinna 
thereupon  immediately  closed  its  mouth,  and  ban- 
queted along  with  the  Pinnophylax  upon  the  cap- 
tive. Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fabulous. 
Pennant  calls  the  Pinnophylax  the  Pea-crab,  Cancer 
pisum}" 

»PINUS  {irniKTi),  the  Pine-tree.  "The  species 
of  Pines  axe  so  indistinctly  marked  in  the  ancient 
works  that  they  cannot  now  be  recognised.  Spren- 
gel,  after  changing  his  mind  several  times  on  the 
subject,  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


1.  (xii.,  637,  e.)— 2.  (Athen.,  vi.,  274.)— 3.  (CiBs.,  B.  C,  iii., 
44.)— 4.  (iv.,  34.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 5.  (.Sneas  Tactius,  33.)— 6 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  7. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — ^7.  ( Varro,  R. 
R.,  i.,  2,  59.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  21.)— 8.  (Vitruv.,  i.,  2  ;  vi.,  5, 7. 
— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  2,  7,  11.— Mazois,  Le  Palais  de 
Scaurus,  cap.  ii.— Becker,  GuUug,  vol.  i.,  p.  92.) — 9.  (Guerin, 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  s.  v.  Pinolh^re,  vol.  liii.,  p.  fi06.)— 10  (Id. 
ib  i 
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ftvui]  is  the  Pmus  cemlra,  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine. 
Stackiiouse  iiesitates  between  it  and  tixe  P.pinea,  or 
Stone  Pine.  Its  fruit  is  called  trrpofij/loj."  Sibthorp 
speaks  as  follows  of  tlie  Pinus  maritima,  to  which 
he  gives  the  modern  Greek  name  of  ncvKo; :  "  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Greece.  It  fur- 
nishes a  resin  (Jn/Hvii),  tar,  and  pitch  {maaa),  all  of 
considerable  importance  for  economical  purposes. 
Throughout  Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming acid  by  means  of  the  resin,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  a  half  to  20 
okes  of  wine.  The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building 
are  taken  from  this  tree  and  the  nirv^,  or  Pinus  pi- 
nea.  The  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  of  the  jreii- 
KOf  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve  for  can- 
dles, called  in  modern  Greek  dddta  (a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  Sudcc).  The  cones  {kovvoi.)  are  some- 
times put  into  the  wine  barrels."  A  practice  very 
general  throughout  Greece,  but  which  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  fir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  turpentine,  which 
distils  copiously  from  the  wound.  This  juice  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantities ;  the 
Greeks  supposing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  any  length  of  time  without  this  mixture. 
The  wine  has,  in  consequence,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
but  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  after  a  little  use. 
This,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  an  ancient 
custom  also  :  the  Athenians,  therefore,  might  nat- 
urally enough  have  placed  the  fir-cone  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchus.'     (Vid.  Pitys.) 

^PIPER.     (Vid.  Pepeei.) 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.     (,Vid.  Lnm  Piscatoeii.) 

PISd'NA.     ( Vid.  B.VTHS,  p.  148.) 

*PISSASPHALTOS  (,  maadtnpaTiTog ),  probably 
the  Maltha,  or  Mineral  Pitch  of  modern  mineralo- 
gists. Cleaveland  says  of  it :  "  The  ancients  are 
reported  to  have  employed  it  as  a  cement  in  the 
construction  of  walls  and  buildings."" 

*PISTAC'IA  (TTttrra/cm),  the  Pistachio-nut-tree, 
or  Pistachia  vera.'  "  The  Pistachio  nut  is  very  cele- 
brated," says  Adams,  "in  the  East  and  in  Sicily. 
Galen  says  that  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  astringency,  and  that  it  proves  useful  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishment.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomach.  Simeon  Seth  remarks 
that  the  moderns  looked  upon  Pistacs  as  stomachic. 
Averrhoes  speaks  highly  of  them.  Rhases  says  they 
are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  almonds.  Theophras- 
tus  describes  the  Pistachio-tree  as  a  species  of  tur- 
pentine, and  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  such." 

PISTILLUM.     (Vid.  Mobtaeium.) 

PISTOR  (dprovoioc),  a  Baker,  from  pinsere,  to 
pound,  since  corn  was  pounded  in  mortars  before 
the  invention  of  mills.  (Vid.  Moi,a.)  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.C. 
173.*  In  Varro's  time,  however,  good  bakers  were 
highly  prized,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  excelled  in  this  art.'  The  name  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was  also 
given  to  pastry-cooks  and  confectioners,  in  which 
case,  however,  they  were  usually  called  pistnres  dul- 
ciarii  or  candidarii.^  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  other  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.' 


Bread  was  often  baked  in  moulds  tailed  artopta, 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  artopticii. 
In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
several  loaves  have  been  found  apparency  baked  in 
moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  artop- 
ticii;  they  are  represented  below.  They  are  flat, 
and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


I  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  3. — Dioscor..  i.,  80. — Adams,  Append., 
B.  V. — Walpole's  Monioirs,  vol.  i.,  235,  SSIJ  )  —2.  (Dioscor.,  i., 
100.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Nioand.,  Plieriac,  891.— Ad- 
ams. Comment,  in  Paul.  jEgin.,  107.) — 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xviii., 
11,8,28.)— 5,  (GolL.xv.,  19.)— 6.  (Mart.,  xvi.,  222. —  Orelli, 
Inscr.,  u.  4263.)— 7.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4,  s.  1.— Dig  27,  tit.  1,  s.  46.) 
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Bread  was  not  generally  made  at  home  at  Ath- 
ens, but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly  by 
women  called  (iprojnjAtdef.'  These  women  seem 
to  have  been  what  the  fish- women  of  London  are  at 
present ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristoph- 
anes^ says,  XoidofjEiadat  uaizep  upTQ7T6?ii.6ag.^ 

PISTRI'NUM.     (Vid.  Mola,  Moetarium.) 

*PITHE'CUS.     (Vid.  SmiA.) 

*PITYOGAMPE  (mTvoKd/iTTTi),  the  Caterpillar  ol 
the  pine-tree.  "  Sprengel  remarks  that  there  are 
several  species  of  caterpillars  which  infest  pines, 
such  as  the  Liparis  jnonacka,  Lasiocampi  pini,  &c. 
They  are  treated  of  as  being  deadly  poisons  by  Di- 
oseorides  and  the  other  writers  on  Toxicology."' 

♦PITYS  (m'-zif),  the  Pinus  pinea,  or  Stone  Pine. 
"  Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  "complains  of  the  dif 
ficulty  of  distinguishing  the  jtctkj?  from  tlie  irirui 
of  Theophrastus.  Both  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse 
think  they  see  traces  of  the  Larch,  or  Pinus  larix, 
in  the  mruf  ij>dci.po(j>6po^,  but  I  agree  with  Schneider 
that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
Sprengel  sets  down  the  Triruf  of  Dioscorides  as  be- 
ing the  Pinus pinea,  or  Stone  Pine."  According  to 
Coray,  the  ttitv;  is  called  in  modern  Greek  kokho- 
vapia,  from  the  fruit  KOKnavaptov,  anciently  called 
nrpdiilo^.  Ko/ckcjj')/ also  was  an  ancient  name.  The 
kernels  of  the  Stone  Pine  are  brought  to  table  in 
Turkey.  According  to  Russell,  they  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  kitchens  of  Aleppo.  The  seeds  of  the 
Stone  Pine  are  still  collected  with  great  industry 
in  Elis,  and  form  an  object  of  exportation  to  Zante 
and  Cephallonia,  as  well  as  other  places.  Both  the 
vrirtif  and  Tvevuri  are  much  used  for  ship-building. 
Their  timber  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  tougher 
than  that  of  our  northern  firs,  and,  consequently, 
more  lasting." 

PL-ETORIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Cdeatoe.) 

PLAGA.     (Vid.  Rete.) 

PLAGIA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Plagium.)      * 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of  a 
Fabia  lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,'  and  is  as- 
signed to  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Fabius  and  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  B.C.  183.  The  chief  provisions 
of  the  lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest :'  "  If  a  free- 
man concealed,  kept  confined,  or  knowingly,  with 
dolus  mains,  purchased  an  ingenuus  or  libertinus 
against  his  will,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts ; 
or  if  he  persuaded  another  man's  male  or  female 
slave  to  run  away  from  a  master  or  mistress, 
or  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  master 


1.  (Pbn.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  II,  s.  27,  28.— Plant.,  Anlul.,  ii.,  9,  4.) 
—2.  (Compare  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  1389,  <fec.)—3.  (Id.,Ilan.,eS6.) 
—4.  (Becker,  Chankles,  vol.  i.,  p.  294.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.)— 6.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  7.~Id.,  c.  PI.,  i.,  9.-Pioscor, 
i.,  86.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  V.)— 7  (Pio  Rabirio,  c- S  )-»  (4B, 
tit.  14,  s.  6.) 


PLAUSTRUM 


PLEBES. 


01  mistress  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  purchased 
knowingly,  with  dolus  malus,  such  male  or  female 
slave,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts,  he  was  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of 
tliB  lex  was  pecuniary ;  but  this  fell  into  disuse,  and 
persons  who  offended  agaiost  the  lex  were  punished 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  were 
generally  condemned  to  the  mines.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  ad  legem  Fabiam  did  not  allow  a  master 
to  give  or  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  was  tech- 
nically called  "  fugam  vendere ;"  but  the  provis- 
ion did  not  apply  to  a  slave  wlio  was  merely  ab- 
sent, nor  to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the 
master  had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him 
and  sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to 
encourage  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  by  which  the  lex 
Fabia  was  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
plagium  is  said  to  come  from  the  Greek  ir/luyiof,  ob- 
lique, indirect,  dolosus.  He  who  committed  pla- 
gium was  plagiarius,  a  word  which  Martial'  applies 
to  a  person  who  falsely  gave  himself  out  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  book ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has 
come  into  common  use  in  our  language." 

•PLAT'ANUS  (TT^aTOTOf),  the  Plane-tree. 
"  There  can  be  no  do.ubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that 
the  TrXaravof  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and 
others,  is  the  Platanus  Orientalis,  or  Eastern  Plane- 
tree.  Its  fruit  forms  into  spherical  balls,  which 
were  called  aipatpta  by  the  Greeks,  and  pilulae  by 
the  Latins."  Another  name  for  this  tree  was  tt^o- 
Tavtaro;.  Both  appellations  are  derived  from  irXa- 
rtif,  "  broad,"  as  referring  to  the  spreading  branches 
and  broad  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree.' 

PLAUSTRUM  or  PLOSTRUM,  dim.  PLOSTEL- 
LUM  (u/iofa,  dim.  u/ia^i;),  a  Cart  or  Wagon.  This 
vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  sometimes 
four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plaustrum  majus. 
The  invention  of  four-wheeled  wagons  is  attributed 
to  the  Phrygians.* 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  plaustrum  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  pole  (temo),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  fastened  a  table  of  wooden  planks.  The 
blocks  of  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried,  were 
either  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other  sup- 
port, or  an  additional  security  was  obtained  by  the 
use  either  of  boards  at  the  sides  (iireprspia''),  or  of 
a  large  wicker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart  (irei'pivf'). 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at 
Rome,  exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  basket.  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  es- 
pecially to  carry  charcoal. 


In  many  cases,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
were  fastened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as  in  our 
children's  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  for 
its  reception,  and  fastened  to  the  body.  These 
rings  were  called  in  Greek  dfia^oKodec,  in  Latin 
arbuscula.  The  parts  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
within  them  were  sometimes  cased  with  iron.' 


1.  (Ep.,  i.,  53.)— 2.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  15.— Cod.,  ix.,  20.— Paulus, 
S  R.,  i.,  tit.  6,  A.)— 3.  (Thciophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  4.— Dioscor.,  i.,  107.— 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  56.) — 5.  (Horn., 
Od.,  vi.,  70.— Plato,  Theiet.,  p.  467,  ed.  Heindorff.)— 6.  (Horn., 
n,iiiv.,  267.— Oa.,  17.,  131.)— 7  (Vitruv.,  x.,  20,  s  14.) 


Adams, 

Od.,  vi.,  vu.  —  Jr'lato,  The-dit.,  p.  467,  ed.  ±lemd( 

n ,  iiiv.,  267.— Oa.,  17.,  131.)— 7  (Vitruv.,  x.. 


The  commonest  kind  of  cart-wheel  was  that  called 
tympanum,  "the  drum,"  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  musical  instrument  of  the  same  name.'  It  was 
nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either  by 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, or  by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requi- 
site shape  and  size.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  prece- 
ding woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  ScTerus  at  Rome.  Although  these  wheels 
were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  and 
did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  long  circuit  in  turning.  They  ad- 
vanced slowly."  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking, 
which  was  heard  to  a  great  distance  (stridentia 
plaustra,^  gementia*).  Their  rude  construction  made 
them  liable  to  be  overturned  with  their  load  of 
stone,  timber,  manure,  or  skins  of  wine,'  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily-loaded  wag- 
ons from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.'  The  wagon- 
er was  sometimes  required  to  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  of  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  "  Plaustrum  perculi,"  meaning,  "  I  have 
had  a  misfortune."'  Carts  of  this  description,  hav- 
ing solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used  in 
Greece'  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.' 

PLEBETI  LUDI.  {Vid.  Luoi  Plebeii.) 
PLEBES  or  PLEBS,  PLEBEII.  This  word  con- 
tains the  same  root  as  im-pleo,  cam-pleo,  &c.,  and 
is,  therefore,  etymologically  connected  with  ttAsj- 
6oc,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  cS^/iof  or  ol 

dTJflOTLKoi. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  the 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  most  in- 
consistent notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy  repre- 
sent them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who 
flocked  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened 
the  asylum.'"  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  these 
accounts  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive 
them  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions were  so  frequently  held  in  early  times.  There 
are  also  some  other  statements  referring  to  such  an 
early  ex-'stence  of  the  plebeians  ;  for  the  clients,  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  r'ebeians."  In  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un- 
doubtedly far  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  ple- 
beian, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  may  for  tliis  reason  have  entered  into  the 
relation  of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have 
given  up  the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebe- 
ians ;  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given 
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rise  to  the  story  mentioned  by  the  writers  just  re- 
ferred to. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber, at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  very  great. 
The  time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class 
of  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  received  among  the  pa- 
tricians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  who 
were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  received  settle- 
'Dents  on  the  Caslian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
rtf  submission  to  the  populus  Romanus,  or  the  patri- 
cians. This  new  population  of  Rome,  which  in  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians. 
They  were  Latins,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes.'  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome, 
In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession 
of  a  -  considerable  extent  of  country,  containing  a 
number  of  dependant  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fi- 
denaB,  PoUtorium,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were 
again  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plebeians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tine  was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation." 
Some  portions  of  the  land  which  these  new  citizens 
had  possessed  were  given  bad:  to  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, so  that  they  remained  free  land-owners  as 
much  as  the  conquerors  themselves,  and  thus  were 
distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians,  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thL=  been  formed,  and  which  far  exceeded  the 
populus  in  number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their 
former  estates  in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in 
towns,  villages,  or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians 
were  citizens,  but  not  optimo  jure ;  they  were  per- 
fectly free  from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither 
contained  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae,  nor 
in  the  patrician  gentes.  They  were,  consequently, 
excluded  from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  great- 
ly mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens 
were  distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  he  labours  throughout  his  history, 
for  he  conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as 
having  been  united  in  the  comitia  curiata.^  That 
the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies  is 
evident  from  the  following  facts :  Dionysius  him- 
RP.lf'  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  assembly ;  Livy' 
speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which  was  made  without 
any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians  ;  and 
those  who  confirm  the  election  of  kings  or  magis- 
trates and  confer  the  imperium,  are  in  some  passa- 
ges called  patricians,  and  in  others  curias,'  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is  e.\- 
pressly  stated  by  Livy.'  The  only  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  estates  was  the  army ;  for,  after 
Hie  Inhabitants  of  Alba  had  been  transplanted  to 
Rome,  Tullus  Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  le- 
gions of  the  Roman  army."  Livy  also  states  that 
Tullus  Hostihus  formed  ten  new  turmte  of  equites  ; 
but  whctlier  these  new  turmae  consisted  of  Albans, 
as  Livy  says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
three  old  tribes,  as  Gottling'  thinks,  is  only  matter 
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of  speculation.  The  plebeians  were  thus  obliged  to 
fight  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  and  sup- 
port  of  their  new  fellow-citizens,  without  being  al- 
lowed to  share  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges,  and 
without  even  the  right  of  intermarriage  (connubiuni). 
In  all  judicial  matters  they  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  patiicians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal 
against  any  unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not, 
like  the  clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronus.  They 
continued  to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had 
before  the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the 
patrician  pontifis.'  Lastly,  they  were  free  land- 
owners, and  had  their  own  gentes.  That  a  ple- 
beian, when  married  to  a  plebeian  woman,  had  the 
patria  potestas  over  his  children,  and  that,  if  he 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura 
and  sacra  gentilicia  of  that  gens,  are  points  whkh 
appear  to  be  self-evident. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  consist- 
ed of  two  opposite  elements  ;  a  ruling  class  or  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  though  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  lake  a 
part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  rehgious 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tol- 
erated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregrin!. 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly  or 
ganized  by  its  division  into  curias,  decuriae,  ano 
gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organization, 
except  its  division  into  gentes ;  its  relations  to  the 
patricians  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  it  conse- 
quently had  no  means  of  protecting  itself  against 
any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  rulers.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  last,  is  a  truth  which 
must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and  love  of  domin- 
ion. Tarquinius  Prisons  was  the  first  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  \,  ith  the  old  burghers,  by  dividing 
them  into  tribes,  which  he  intended  to  call  after 
his  own  namf  and  those  of  his  friends."  But  this 
noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the  part 
of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that  Tar- 
quinius could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of  the 
noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old  tribes, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  old  patrician  fam- 
ilies by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres 
secundl,  and  their  gentes  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  minores,  as  they  entered  into 
the  same  relation  in  which  the  Luceres  had  been  to 
the  first  two  tribes  before  the  time  of  Tarquinius.' 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order,  for  the  new  patricians  must 
have  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty,  while 
the  patricians,  as  a  body,  were  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tnllius, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  raternal  organ- 
ization, and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to  up- 
set the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  country 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeiaps,  into  twen- 
ty-six regions  or  local  tribes,*  and  in  these  regions 
he  assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  whc 
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were  yet  without  landed  property.  Niebuhr'  thinks 
that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seven  jugera 
each,  an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by  Gottling.' 
As  regards  the  lour  city  tribes,  it  should  be  .ob- 
served that  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitol  were  not 
contained  in  them ;  the  former  forming  a  part  of 
the  country  tribes,  and  the  latter  being,  as  it  were, 
the  city  of  the  gods.'  The  twenty-six  country 
tribes  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  where  he  first  speaks 
of  the  whole  number  of  tribes,'  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr"  is  undoubt- 
edly right  in  reconciling  this  number  with  the  thir- 
ty tribes  of  Servius,  by  the  supposition  that  in  the 
war  with  Porsenna  Rome  lost  one  third  of  her  ter- 
ritory, i.  e.,  ten  tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
twenty  left.  As,  therefore,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  Claudii  and  their  clients,  a  new  tribe  was 
formed,"  Livy  is  right  in  only  mentioning  twenty- 
one  tribes.  These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at 
least  originally,  contain  any  patricians ;  and  even 
after  the  Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in 
the  new  tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted 
of  their  clients,  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
theAnio.'  (Compare  Tribus.)  Some  of  tlie  clients 
of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably  contained 
in  the  Servian  tribes.'  Each  tribe  had  its  prsefect, 
called  tribunus.'  (Fiii.  Teibunus.)  The  tribes  had 
also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings  (comitia 
tribiila),  which  were  convoked  by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads,  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curiae,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the  cu- 
riae. These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by  an- 
other regulation  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  trihes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  ( Vid.  Comitia,  p.  295,  &c.)  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in-  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to ,  which 
the  patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer 
classes.  A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian 
families  as,  after  the  subjugation  of  the. Latin  towns, 
had  not  been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquini- 
us  Priscus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius,  into  a 
number  of  equites,  with  twelve  sufTragia  in  the  co- 
mitia centuriata.  {Vid.  Eqdites,  p.  414,  &-C.)  Last- 
ly, Servius  TuUius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the 
Commercium  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty 
laws^"  (Nofiovg  roiic  f^ev  (rvvaX?t.aKTLKOvg  Kol  Tovg 
Tepl  ?uv  adiKTjfiaTuv). 

In  this  constitution,  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  high- 
est magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices. 
To  all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought 
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themselves  entitled  by  divine  right.  The  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pasture,  foi 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum 
It  is  true  that  by  the.  acqViisition  of  wealth  pie 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property  ' 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia  might 
become  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  such  wealth 
was  diminished  by  their  being  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  ager  publicus. .  Niebuhr^  infers  from  the 
nature  of  the  Servian  constitution  that  it  must  have 
granted  to  the  plebeians  greater  advantages  than 
those  mentioned  by  our  historians :  he  conceives 
that  it  gave  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  gross- 
ly infringed  their  liberties ;  in  short,  that  the  Servi- 
an constitution  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  the  patricians  as  was  afterward  perma- 
nently effected  by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L. 
Sextius.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and 
should. have  been  the  case,  but  the  arguments 
which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypoth- 
esis do  not  appear  to  be  convincing,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Gottling."  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  ple- 
beians an  internal  organization  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  he  placed  them,  at  least  appa- 
rently, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  populus. 
Whether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  But  facts  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken 
away  from  them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
subsequently  they  acquired  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  actually  had  done 
was  exaggerated  to  what  he  possibly  might  have 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
we  have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  establish  the 
government  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to 
have  been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,'  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  work  like  slaves  in  his  great  architectural 
works,  such  as  the  cloacae  and  the  circus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Repubhc,  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quihius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  ehgible  to  all  the  public  offices.* 
That  the  comitia  centuriata  were  restored  immedi- 
ately after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy,'  who  says  that 
the  first  consuls  were  elected  ex  commentariis  Servii 
Tullii,  for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  King  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  populus  was  still,  in  every  re- 
spect, distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that  the 
plebeians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Republic, 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  contin- 
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aed  under  the  institutions  introduced  by  Servius. 
They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  filled  up  with 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian  equites 
(patres  conscriptif  (vid.  Senatcs),  and  Valerius 
Publicola  carried  a  nutaber  of  laws  by  which  the 
relations  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
more  accurately  defined  than  they  had  hitherto 
been,  and  which  also  afforded  some  protection  to 
the  plebeians,  {Vid.  Valeeije  Leges.)  Both  or- 
ders acted  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the  co- 
mitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patricians 
exercised  an  overwhehning  influence,  through  the 
number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  decrees  of  the  centuries  stiU  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  curiae.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occupied  a 
position  which  might  soon  have  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians,  had 
not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This  was  the 
unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which  a  great 
^umber  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their  estates, 
jjcame  impoverished,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.'  Such  proceedings,  and  the  merciless  harsh- 
ness and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  forth  the 
resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  became 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  what 
they  possessed  without  acquiring  more.  The  strug- 
gle which  thus  originated  between  the  two  parties 
is,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  between 
oppressors  and  oppressed.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  a  haughty  and  faithless  oligarchy  applying  all 
means  that  the  love  of  dominion  and  selfishness  can 
devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear- 
ing to  the  last  in  its  opposition  and  resistance,  ever 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
striving  after  power,  not  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  ambition,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  itself  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
details  of  this  struggle  belong  to  a  history  of  Rome, 
and  cannot  be  given  here ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  plebeians  gradually  gained  ac- 
cess to  all  the  civil  and  religious  ofiices,  untd  at 
last  the  two  hostile  elements  became  united  into 
one  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
and  a  state  of  things  arose  totally  different  from 
what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession  in  B.C.  494,  the  plebeians 
gained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from  taking  usu- 
rious interest  of  money  wliich  they  frequently  lent 
to  impoverished  plebeians ;'  secondly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians 
(vid.  Tbibuni)  ;  and,  lastly,  plebeian  isdiles  were 
appointed.  {Vid.  ^diles.)  Shortly  after,  they 
gamed  the  right  to  summon  before  their  own  comi- 
tia  tributa  any  one  who  had  violated  the  rights  of 
their  order,*  and  to  make  decrees  {plebiscita),  which, 
however,  did  not  become  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation  until  the  year  B.C.  449.  {  Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 
,  A  few  years  after  this  (445  B.C.),  the  tribune  Ca- 
nuleius  established,  by  his  rogations,  the  eonnubi- 
jm  between  patricians  and  plebeians.'    He  also 
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attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  the 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  frustrated  the  reali- 
zation of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  {Vid.  Teibuni.)  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power  with 
which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the  military 
tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and  a  new  cu- 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  established,  with 
which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  invested.  { Vii. 
Censor.)  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in  a  state  Uttle 
better  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before  their 
first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  In  B.C.  421, 
however,  they  were  admitted  to  the  quaestorship, 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  into  the  senate, 
where  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  in- 
crease. (Vid.  QoiESTOE,  SENiTOs.)  lu  B.C.  367, 
the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  commonalty,  and  re- 
sumed the  contest  against  the  patricians.  After  a 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  they 
at  length  carried  a  rogation,  according  to  which  de- 
cemvirs were  to  be  appointed  for  keeping  the  Sib- 
ylline books  instead  of  duumvirs,  of  whom  half 
were  to  be  plebeians.'  The  next  great  step  was 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship,  on  condition  that 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third 
rogation  of  Licinius,  which  was  only  intended  to 
afford  momentary  relief  to  the  poor  plebeians,  reg- 
ulated the  rate  of  interest.  From  this  time  orward 
the  plebeians  also  appear  in  the  possession  of  the 
right  to  occupy  parts  of  the  Ager  Publicus."  In  B.C. 
366,  L.  Sextius  Lateranus  was  the  first  plebeian 
consul.  The  patricians,  however,  who  always  con- 
trived to  yield  no  more  than  what  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  retain,  stripped  the  consul- 
ship of  a  considerable  part  of  its  power,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  two  new  curule  offices,  viz.,  that  of  prse- 
tor  and  of  curule  sedile.  {Vid.  .^Ediles,  Pejetoe.) 
But,  after  such  great  advantages  had  been  once 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  365. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian  dictator; 
in  B.C.  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians,  and  in  B.C.  336,  the  praetorship.  The 
Ogulnian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  also  opened  to  them  the 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  These  advantages 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained  without 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians  ;  and  even 
after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by  law,  the 
patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstruct  the  op- 
eration of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts  led, 
in  B.C.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  plebeians, 
after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius 
successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  the  two 
orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights  they 
had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their  ple- 
biscita the  full  power  of  leges  bindmg  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  How 
completely  the  old  distmction  was  now  forgotten, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  con- 
suls were  frequentl)  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  from  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy  mto  a  moderate  democracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence,  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations, 
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that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polybius. 

We  stated  abore  that  the  plebeians,  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians,  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or,  rather,  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  Hortensian  law  ;  and  even 
then  this  power  was  only  abused  by  individuals, 
and  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but  of  a  de- 
generating democratical  party,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name  of 
plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with  them. 
Those  who  know  the  immense  influence  which  re- 
Iiijioii  and  its  public  ministers  had  upon  the  whole 
management  of  the  state,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
plebeians,  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  ex- 
erted themselves  as  much  to  gain  access  to  the 
priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely  political  char- 
acter, as  the  latter,  in  reality,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  without  the  former.  The  office  of  curio 
maximus,  which  the  plebeians  sought  and  obtained 
nearly  a  century  after  the  Ogulnian  law,'  seems, 
indeed,  to  affijrd  ground  for  supposing  that  in  this 
instance  the  plebeians  sought  a  distinction  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  privileges  ;  but 
Ambrosch"  has  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  office  of  curio  maximus  was  at  that  time  of 
greater  political  importance  than  is  generally  be- 
Seved.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  such  priestly 
offices  as  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  such  as  that  of  the  rex 
sacrorum,  the  fiamines,  Salii,  and  others,  were  never 
coveted  by  the  plebeians,  and  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  patricians  down  to  the  latest  times.^ 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  po- 
litical distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  and,  with  a  few  miimportant  exceptions, 
both  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Henceforth  the  name  populus  is  some- 
tunes  applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  as  assembled 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.*  The  term 
plebs  or  plebecula,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied, 
in  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  to  the  multitude  or 
populace,  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles  or  the  senato- 
rial party.* 

A  person  who  was  bom  a  plebeian  could  only  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic.  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  ovm  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.     ( Vid.  Patricii.) 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  histtory  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contains  plebeian  as  well  as 
patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  plebeian  families  of  the  Balbi, 
Mammulffi,  Merulae,  &c.,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  Sullae,  Lentuli,  &c.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  fot  in  different 
^vays.  It  may  have  been  that  one  branch  of  a  ple- 
beian family  was  made  patrician,  while  the  others 
remained  plebeians.'  It  may  also  have  happened 
that  two  families  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium 
without  being  actual  members  of  the  same  gens.' 
Agam,  a  patrician  family  might  go  over  to  the  ple- 
beians ;  and,  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the 
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name  of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparently 
contained  a  plebeian  family.'  At  the  time  when  n< 
connubium  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 
riage  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  the 
consequence,  that  the  same  nomen  gentilicium  be- 
longed to  persons  of  the  two  orders."  When  a  per- 
egrinus  obtained  the  civitas  through  the  influence 
of  a  patrician,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adopted  the 
nomen  gentilicium  of  their  benefactor,^  and  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him. 

PLEBISCI'TUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to  a 
law  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune.  According  to  Laelius,*  he  who  had 
authority  to  convene,  not  the  universus  populus,  but 
only  a  part,  could  hold  a  concilium,  but  not  com"- 
tia  ;  and  as  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  the 
patricii,  nor  refer  any  matter  to  them,  what  was 
voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the  tribunes  was  not  a 
lex,  but  a  scitum.  But  in  course  of  time  plebiscita 
obtained  the  force  of  leges  properly  so  called,  and, 
accordingly,  thej  are  sometimes  included  in  the 
term  leges.     {Vzd.  Lex,  p.  579.) 

Originally  a  plebiscitum  required  confirmation. 
The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
from  the  following  passages.  A  lex  Valeria,  pass- 
ed in  the  comitia  centuriata  B.C.  449,'  enacted  that 
the  populus  should  be  bound  (tenerelur)  by  that 
which  the  plebs  voted  tributim ;  and  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  in  other  words  thus  :  "  Scita  plebis  in- 
juncla  patribus."  This  lex  was  psissed  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  patres  were  bound 
by  plebiscita.  A  lex  Publilia,  339  B.C.,'  was  pass- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
Quirites  ;  and  a  lex  Hortensia,  B.C.  286,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  plebiscita  should  bind  aU  the  populus  {uni 
versus  populus),  as  Gains'  expresses  it ;  or,  "  ut  e 
jure,  quod  plebes  statvAsset,  omnes  Quirites  teneren 
tur,"  accorduig  to  Lselius  Felix,  as  quoted  by  Gelll- 
us ;  and  this  latter  is  also  the  expression  of  Pliny.' 
The  lex  Hortensia  is  always  referred  to  as  the  lex  ' 
which  put  plebiscita,  as  to  their  binding  force,  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing  as  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  two  prece- 
ding leges  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed, as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Hortensian  lex.  From  the  terms  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  the  lex  Valeria,  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  populus  and  patres  are  the  same,  and  the 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plebiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con- 
sistently with  this,  we  read  of  the  rogation  of  an 
agrarian  plebiscitum  shortly  after,  the  carrying  of 
which  was  only  prevented  by  the  senate  prevailing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  the 
measure.'  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure  ; 
but  the  want  of  such  power  must  be  supposed,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  may  be  inteUigible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Canuleia,"  it  is  said  that  the  patres 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  rogatio  on  the  connubium  of  the  patres  and  the 
plebs  being  proposed.  In  this  case  the  consent  of 
the  patres  was  considered  necessary ;  but  as  thi 
was  a  plebiscitum,  which  diminished,  as  they  sup 
posed,  their  rights,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  the 
lex  Valeria  made  the  plebiscita  binding  on  the  pop- 
ulus, and  yet  that  a  plebiscitum  could  not  alter  the 
privileges  of  the  populus.  A  plebiscitum  might  ap- 
pertain to  a  matter  which  indifferently  concerned 
aU,  and  such  a  plebiscitum  would,  consistently  with 
Livy's  expression,  be  a  lex.    It  is,  however,  stated 
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by  several  modern  writers  that  the  effect  of  the  Va- 
leria lex  was  to  put  plebiscita  on  the  footing  of  le- 
ges centuriatae,  when  they  had  been  first  approved 
by  the  senate,  or  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  senate  and  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  It  is  Nie- 
buhr's  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  the  lex  Publilia 
was  to  render  a  senatus  consultum  a  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  curiae  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  lex  Hortensia  was  to  render  unnecessary 
even  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
the  tributa  comitia  complete  legislative  force.  Thus, 
by  the  lex  Publilia,  the  senate  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  the  curiae,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  burgh- 
ers.' According  to  this  view,  the  lex  Publilia  was 
not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  from  the  terras  of  Livy.  Numerous 
passages  of  Livy  are  cited  by  modern  writers  in 
confirmation  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  leges,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusions  for  them.  It  would 
be  no  improbable  hypothesis  that  our  accounts  of 
all  early  Roman  legislation  should  be  exceedingly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enough. 
It  would  also  be  no  improbable  hypothesis  to  sup- 
pose that  much  of  early  Roman  legislation  was  ir- 
regularly conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  there  is 
evidence.  It  farther  appears  to  be  clear  enough, 
that  without  farther  information  we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  effect  of  the  two  leges  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  which  preceded  the  lex  Hor- 
tensia. It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
objects  which  a  plebiscitum  might  embrace  must 
have  been  as  important  to  determine  as  the  forms 
which  should  give  it  validity ;  and  that  these  ob- 
jects which  could  be  comprised  in  a  plebiscitum 
were  more  limited  in  number  and  extent  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Hortensia  than  after,  is  easily 
shown. 

The  principal  plebiscita  are  mentioned  under  the 
article  Lex. 

PLECTRUM.     ( Vid.  Lyra,  p.  605.) 

PLEMO'CHOAI  {^-KX-niioxoaL).  {Vid.  Eleosinia, 
p.  390.) 

PLE'THRON  (-nMepov).     ( Vid.  Pes,  p.  763.) 

PLINTHOS  (jrXfVeof).     (Vid.  Later.) 

*PLOC'IMOS  (7rA6/«|Uor),  a  sort  of  Reed.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Arundo  ampelodesmos.' 

PLUMA'RII,  a  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Vi- 
truvius,^  Varro,'  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  occupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  feathers  (plumcB).  Sal- 
masius'  supposes  that  they  were  persons  who  wove 
in  garments  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  feath- 
ers. The  word,  however,  probably  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  feathers,  as  lanarii  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  argentarii  those  who  work  in  silver.  Sen- 
eca' speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds.' 

♦PLUMBA'GO  {/loXvSdatva),  a  term  which  was 
sometimes  applied  to  Plumbago  or  Graphite,  and 
sometimes  to  Molybdate  of  Lead.  "  What  the  Lat- 
ins call  Plumbago"  says  Agricola,  "  the  Greeks  term 
uoXvtSaiva.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead." 
Sprengel  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tria, consisting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  molybdic  acid, 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  He  alludes,  as  Adams 
supposes,  to  the  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  Plombe 
jaunc  of  Brochant,  the  yellow  lead  spar  of  Jame- 
son.' 

♦PLUMBUM  {iif>\v6Sn^),  Lead.  "The  ancients," 
says  Fallopius,  "  distinguished  lead  into  two  kinds. 


I.  (iii.,  490,  ic.)— 2.  {Theoi)lu  ,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11.— Adams,  A])- 
penii.,  8.  V.)— 3.  (vi.,  7,  p.  1T7,  td.  Bip.) — 4.  (ap.  Nonium,  ii.,  p. 
716.)— 5.  (ad  Vopisc,  ('anii.,c.  20.)— 0.  (Ep.,  90  )-"  (Bcclicr, 
Gallus,  i.,  p.  44-48.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  100.— Galen,  De  Simpl., 
IX. — Adams,  Append,,  8.  v.  MoAiifiJaira.) 
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the  black  and  the  white,  the  latter  of  which  the 
Greeks  called  Kaaahepoi."  The  former  of  these, 
namely,  the  Plumbum  nigrum,  was,  according  to 
Adams,  the  same  as  our  lead,  and  comprehended 
several  of  the  native  varieties  of  it.  The  Kaaahe- 
poi,  or  Plumbum  album,  was  the  "Pyramidal  Tin 
Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  oxyde  of  tin.    ( Vid.  Stan 

NDM.)' 

PLYNTE'RIA  (from  irUvew,  to  wash)  was  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  at  Athens  every  year  on  the  25th 
of  Thargelion,  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed  Aglau- 
ros,"  whose  temple  stood  on  the  Acropolis.'  The 
day  of  this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  utto- 
(Ppadec,  or  dies  nefasti ;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
was  surrounded  by  a  rope,  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it ;'  her  statue  was  stripped  of  its  gai 
ments  and  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
them,  and  was  in  the  mean  while  covered  over  to 
conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man.'  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  Trpa^cepyi- 
dai.'  The  city  was  therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  this 
day  without  its  protecting  divinity,  and  any  under- 
taking commenced  on  it  was  believed  to  be  neces- 
sarily unsuccessful.  A  procession  was  also  held  on 
the  day  of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried 
figs,  called  r/yT/Topia,  were  carried  about.'  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 

PLU'TEUS  was  applied  in  military  affairs  to  two 
different  objects  :  1.  A  kind  of  shed,  made  of  hur- 
dles and  covered  with  raw  hides,  which  could  be 
moved  forward  by  small  wheels  attached  to  it,  and 
under  which  the  besiegers  of  a  town  made  their  ap- 
proaches.' 2.  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  val- 
lum of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  covering  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  soldiers.' 

The  word  pluteus  was  also  applied  to  any  board 
used  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  enclosure,  a?, 
for  instance,  to  the  board  at  the  head  of  a  bed.'" 

PNEUMAT'ICI  {Tlvev/iariKOi.),  a  medical  sect, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Athenaeus  of  Cilicia  in  the  time 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  about  A.D.  69."  This  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Methodic!  enjoyed  their  great- 
est reputation,  from  whom  the  Pneumatici  differed 
principally  in  that,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  primi- 
tive atoms  (oyKoi),  they  admitted  an  active  principle 
of  immaterial  nature,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  ■mEVji.a,  spirit.  This  principle  was  the  cause  of 
health  or  disease,  and  from  this  word  they  derived 
their  name.  It  is  from  Galen  alone  that  we  learn 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici,  for 
of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main preserved  by  Oribasius.  The  theory  of  Plato 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  ethereal  substance,  of  which  Aristotle  was  the 
first  who  gave  a  clear  idea,  in  describing  the  ways 
by  which  the  Trvev/ia  is  introduced  into  the  body  and 
the  sanguineous  system.  The  Stoics  developed  it 
still  more,  and  qpplied  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  ;  and  Erasistratus  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  made  the  Trvev/ia  act  a  great  part  in  the 
animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Pneumatici  could  not  be 
regarded  as  new.  Galen,  who  gives  the  above  his- 
tory of  it,  asserts"  that  the  Stoics  followed  the  steps 
of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  Physiology.  The  found- 
ation, however,  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodic!  appears 
to  have  done  away  with  much  of  the  consideration 
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which  the  theory  of  the  Tmevfia  had  formerly  enjoy- 
ed. Those  physicians  who  would  not  follow  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici  chose  that  which  revived  the 
■nvevim,  in  order  to  oppose  to  the  former  sect  a  firm- 
ly-established principle,  and  agreed  in  that,  as  upon 
various  other  points,  with  the  Stoics.'  They  thought 
especially  that  logic  was  indispensable  to  the  per- 
fection of  science ;  for  in  many  cases  they  disputed 
simply  about  names,  and  Galen  tells  us"  that  the 
Pneumatici  would  rather  have  betrayed  their  coun- 
try than  abjured  their  opinions.  Like  the  greater 
part  of  the  Stoics  of  his  time,  Athenaeus  had  adopt- 
ed all  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics.'  What  un- 
deniably proves  it  is,  that,  besides  the  doctrine  of 
the  pneuma,  he  developed  the  theory  of  the  elements, 
much  more,  at  least,  than  the  Methodici  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  He  recognised  in  the  four  known 
elements  the  positive  qualities  {itoiottjc)  of  the  ani- 
mal body ;  but  he  often  regarded  them  as  real  sub- 
stances, and  gave  to  the  whole  of  them  the  name 
of  Nature  of  Man.*  Although  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  attributed,  in  general,  the  greater  number 
of  diseases  to  the  pneuma,^  nevertheless  they  paid 
at  the  same  time  great  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
the  elements.  The  union  of  heat  and  moisture  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Heat  and  dryness  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 
and  moisture  produce  phlegmatic  affections,  cold 
and  dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.  Everything 
dries  up  and  becomes  cold  at  the  approach  of  death.* 
It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,'  that  the  Pneu- 
matici rendered  great  services  to  pathology,  and  dis- 
covered several  new  diseases.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  carried  their  subtleties  too  far. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  established  many  more 
kinds  of  fever  than  there  really  exist  in  nature.' 
But  their  taste  for  subtleties  shows  itself  nowhere 
more  than  in  their  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  sect.  They 
commonly  defined  it  to  be  an  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  attributed  this 
latter  motion  to  the  attraction  and  separation  of  the 
pneuma  or  spirit,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte- 
ries.' The  diastole  or  dilatation  pushes  forward  the 
spirit,  and  the  systole  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  respiratory  organs  contract 
in  drawing  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  letting  it  out." 
The  Pneumatici  did  not  occupy  themselves  at  all 
with  the  causes  which  produced  the  changes  in  the 
pulse,  but  confined  themselves  to  collecting  observa- 
tions to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  prognostic." 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  physicians  that  belong- 
ed to  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici :  Archigenes,-'  He- 
rodotus,'=  jEgthinus,'*  Magnus,'*  Theodorus."  To 
these  the  name  of  Aretaeus  has  been  added  by  Le 
Clerc,"  Wigan,"  Barchusen,"  Schulze,"  and  Hal- 
ler  ;"■  but  the  passages  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  opinion  (for  it  rests  only  on  internal  evidence)  are 
considered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet- 
it,"  Osterhausen,'^  and  Ackermann."    Sprengel" 

1.  (Galen,  De  Different.  Puis.,  iii.,  p.  642,  torn,  viii.) — 2.  (De 
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thinks  tnat  he  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Pneumatici,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Electici,  as  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  tra 
ces  of  the  doctrines  of  the  former  sect  that  exist  in 
his  works.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan,  Ackermann 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  whom  the  above  ac- 
count is  principally  abridged),  and  especially  Oster- 
hausen,  loe.  cit. 

*PNIGI'TIS  (wniylni  yrj),  Pnigitic  Earth,  so 
called  from  a  village  named  Pnigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  obtained.  It  consisted 
principally  of  alumine.  "  Dioseorides  describes  the 
Pnigitic  earth  as  resembling  the  Eretrian,  that  is, 
as  being  of  a  pale  gray,  cold  to  the  touch,  and  adhe- 
ring so  firmly  to  the  tongue  as  to  hang  to  it  sus- 
pended. Phny  confirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
lus  .iEgineta,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  black,  and  a  tough,  stifle, 
and  viscid  clay.  Agricola  describes  it  as  black, 
dense,  soft,  and  partly  astringent,  partly  acrid."  Sir 
John  Hill,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
thinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitic  earth. 
That  the  earlier  one  of  these,  the  true  Pnigitis  of 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  gray  marl ;  and  that 
afterward  a  medicinal  earth  of  another  colour  and 
texture,  a  black,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  found 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  former,  and  called  by 
the  same  name.  This  latter  he  makes  the  Pnigitis 
of  Galen  and  subsequent  writers.' 

PiSTYX.     (Tirf.  EccLEsiA,  p.  384.) 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking-cup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  crater  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  (_vid.  Cratek),  and  from 
the  cyathus,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which  was 
used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  drinking-cup.  {Vii.  Cyathus.)  Thus 
Horace :" 

"  Tribus  aut  novem 
Miscentor  cyathis  pocula  commodis.'* 

PO'DIUM.     {Vid.  Amphitheatkum,  p.  52.) 

*POE  (mrj).  "  Theophrastus  would  seem  to  re- 
strict this  term  sometimes  to  a  particular  genus  of 
grasses,  like  modern  botanists.  But  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greek  writers  in  genereil,  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  herbage."' 

♦POE'CILIS  (ttoikM;),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  axavdig,  or  Siskin.* 

♦POE'CILUS  (7roi/«7or),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  Oppian,  and  which  Pennant  suggests  may 
be  the  Squalus  canicula.^ 

P(ENA  (Greek  ■Koivn).  The  Roman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian'  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  fraus  and  multa.  Fraus  is  gener- 
ally an  offence,  noxa ;  and  poena  is  the  punishment 
of  an  offence,  noxae  vindicta.  Poena  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  offence  ;  muHa  is 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in 
Ulpian"s  time)  pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  multa 
was  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep.'  (FVd.  Lex  Ateenia  Taepeia,  p.  581.)  Ul- 
pian proceeds  to  say  that  poena  may  affect  a  per- 
son's caput  and  existimatio,  that  is,  poena  may  be 
loss  of  citizenship  and  infamia.  A  multa  was  im- 
posed according  to  circumstances,  and  its  amount 
was  determined  by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  im 
posed  it.  A  poena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was 
imposed  by  some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority 
(quo  alio  jure).     "When  no  poena  was  imposed,  then 
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t  multa  or  penalty  might  be  inflicted.  Every  person 
who  had  jurisdictio  {this  seems  to  be  the  right  read- 
ing instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  multa,  and 
these  were  magistratus  and  preesides  provinciarum. 
A  poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  ofl%nce 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  legal  distinction  be- 
tween poena  and  multa  is  not  always  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers. 

POLEMAR'CHUS  (iroXe/iapxoc).  An  account  of 
the  functions  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Archon.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  officers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta  and  in  va- 
rious cities  of  Boeotia,  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affairs,  being  intrusted  either  with  the  com- 
mand of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence  of 
the  war  department  at  hom.e :  sometimes  with  both. 
The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  on  actual  service  abroad,  and 
were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or  house  {yi- 
vof).'  They  commanded  single  morae,'  so  that 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number,' 
and  sometimes  whole  armies.*  They  also  formed 
part  of  the  king's  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal 
escort  called  dafioaia,^  and  were  supported  or  rep- 
resented by  the  officers  called  av/Kjiopelc'  The 
polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  tables  :  a  circumstance  which  admits 
of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and,  therefore,  as  military  divisions,  so  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  eat  and  fight  in  the  same 
company.'  But,  in  addition  to  their  military  func- 
tions and  the  duties  connected  therewith,  the  pole- 
marchs of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,'  in  which  respect  they  re- 
sembled the  apx^v  ■KoXe/iapxo;  at  Athens.  In  Bceo- 
tia,  also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At 
Thebes,  for  instance,  there  appears  to  have  been 
two,  perhaps  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  hap- 
pened when  Phoebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander, seized  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes 
(B.C.  382),  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  mil- 
itary force  under  their  orders.'  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  the  Bceotarchs.  At 
Thespiae,  also,'"  there  were  officers  of  this  name, 
and  likewise  in  CEtolia"  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynaetha, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  in- 
trusted to  the  special  care  of  the  polemarchs  :  they 
had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  always  kept 
in  their  custody." 

♦POLEMO'NIUM  (tro^.e/idi/iov),  a  species  of 
plant;  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pole- 
monium  cmruUum.  The  same  authority  makes  the 
popular  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian." 

POLE'TAI  (■KuXfiTai.),  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
magistrates  (for  they  are  called  iipxri  by  Harpocra- 
tion),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  TruXtlv  (not 
uiadovv)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  uvtladai  and  npiaaBat.  Their  oflScial 
place  of  business  was  called  nuXrjr^piov.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (iirpvTaveve).    In  the  letting  of  the 


revenue  they  were  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theoric  fund  {to  Seapixov),  and  they  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  exer- 
cised a  general  control  over  the  financial  depart 
ment  of  the  administration.  Resident  aliens,  who 
did  not  pay  their  residence  tax  (peroMmv),  were 
summoned  before  them,  and,  if  found  to  have  com 
mitted  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called  vuXt/t^ 
piov  Tov  /leroiKiov.^  Other  persons  who  had  for- 
feited their  freedom  to  the  state  were  also  sold  by 
the  TzoXfiTai,  as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted 
of  usurping  the  rights  of  citizenship.' 

*POLTON  {ndXiov),  a  plant,  which  has  been  gen 
erally  considered  to  be  the  Teucrium  Folium,  a  spe 
cies  of  Germander.  "  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  agree  in  preferring  the 
Teucrium  Creticum.  Schneider  is,  notwithstanding, 
disposed  to  agree  with  Golumna  in  referring  it  to 
the  Swntolina  chamacyfarissus,  or  Cypress-leaved 
Lavender  Cotton.  This  last  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  hold  as  one  of  the  species  of  aSporovov  described 
by  Dioscorides."' 

POLITEIA,  POLITES  (TToXirao,  TToXiVj/f).  {Vid. 

CiVITAS,   GeEEK.) 

POLLICA'RIS.     (Vid.  Pes,  p.  762.) 
POLLICITA'TIO.     (Vid.  Obligationes,  p.  676.) 
POLLINCTO'RES.    {Vid.  Fdnds,  p.  459.) 
POL'OS  (7rd;iof).     (7jrfHoEOLOGinM.) 
♦POLYCARPUM  (izoMKapTTov),  a  plant,  the  Po- 
lygonum Persicaria* 

*POLYG'ALON  (TrolvyaTiOv),  the  PolygaU  smor 
ra,  or  Butterwort.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of 
Tragus,  who  is  followed  by  Sprengel.* 

♦POLYGON'ATOX  {TroT.vjovaTov),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  common  name  of  which,  according  to 
Stephens  and  Bauhin,  is  Solomon's  Seal  Sprengel 
also  agrees  in  referring  it  to  the  ComaLlaria  im'.ti- 
flora.' 

*POLYG'ONDM  {■KoXvyovm\  a  plant.  "The 
iroXiyovov  appev  of  Dioscorides  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  Polygonum  aviculare,  or  Knot  Grass. 
The  jr.  ij^j/lu  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Polygo 
num  maritimum.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  bow- 
ever,  that  nearly  all  the  older  authorities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  Bauhin,  make 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  oi 
Mare's  Tail.  The  ■KoTi.iyovov  is  the  Sanguinaria  of 
Pliny.'" 

POLY'MITA.  (Fid.  Tela) 
*POL'YPUS  (iroXurrouf  or  TruXvffof),  the  Polypus 
Several  species  of  the  Polypus  are  described  by  Ar- 
istotle, most  of  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ge- 
nus Hydra  of  Linnaeus.  The  H.  viridis  is  its  most 
remarkable  species.  The  ancient  writers  use  the 
general  term  polypus  in  speaking  of  these  animals, 
but  modem  naturalists  employ  the  appellation  oclo- 
pus,  as  specifying  more  distinctly  a  particular  class, 
and  the  name  polypus  is  now  exclusively  assigned 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radiata.  "  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  ancient  writers,  affirm  that  this  animal 
issues  from  the  water,  and  that  it  sometimes  visits 
the  land ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  smooth  places. 
jElian  and  Athenaeus  add  that  it  can  also  mount 
on  trees !  It  appears  that  the  octopi  make  theii 
principal  food  of  Crustacea,  as  Aristotle  observed 
long  ago.  They  also  feed  on  conchyliferous  mol- 
lusca  ;  and  Pliny  relates  concerting  them  the  trick, 
which  has  also  been  attributed  to  apes,  of  placing  a 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  of  oysters,  of 


1.  (Herod.,  yii.,  173.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lnc,  lu,  4.)— 3.  (Mul- 
ler,  Dorians,  iii..  12,  H-)— 4.  (Herod.,  1.  c.) —  5.  (Xen.,  Hell., 
»i.,  4,  14.)— 6.  (MiiUer,  iii.,  12,  «  5.)  — 7.  (MuUer,  ia.,  IS,  4  4.) 
—8.  (Id.,  iii.,  7,  i  8.)— 9.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  t.,c.  S,  W  )— !«.  (Pint., 
Demetr,,  c.  39.)— 11.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  79.)  — 12.  ,  <  i-  .  1»  >— IS. 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  8. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  iv.— Adams  >  .v^"ii  ,  i.  f.) 
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1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Anstog.,  787.)— 2.  (Harpocr.  et  Suidas,  s.  t 
IlaiA^jrai  and  (itroiVioi'.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  99.  —  Budcb, 
Staatsli.  der  Alt.,  i.,  167,  338,  353.— Meier,  De  bon.  Damn.,  41.) 
—3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  114.— Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  8.  V.)— 4.  (Hippoc.,  Morb.  Mulier.,  i.,  615. —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  140.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— • 
(Diosror..  iv.,  6.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  4 
— AdamB,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


POLYPUS. 


POMCERIUM. 


nliich  they  are  extremely  fond,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  closing,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
flesh.  But  how  could  an  octopus  take  up  a  little 
stone  and  place  it  so  adroitly,  even  supposing  that 
the  semi-hiatus  of  the  oyster,  continually  filled  by 
the  tentacular  cirrhi  of  the  edges  of  its  mantle, 
would  permit  it  1  It  has  been  asserted,  absurdly 
enough,  that  the  octopus,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
will  gnaw  its  own  arms,  which  possess  the  singular 
property  of  shooting  forth  again.  But  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  more  justly  attribute  the  fact  of  octopi  being 
often  found  which  have  some  fewer  appendages  than 
usual,  to  their  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  conger 
eels.  We  are  ignorant  respecting  the  full  size  to 
which  the  octopi  may  attain.  We  find  in  the  reci- 
tals of  certain  travellers,  and  even  of  some  natural- 
ists, that  a  species  exists  to  which  the  name  of 
Kraken  has  been  given,  which  arrives  at  an  im- 
measurable bulk,  so  as  to  resemble  an  island  when 
it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
set the  largest  vessel  under  full  sail  when  it  be- 
comes entangled  in  their  cordage.  But  we  may 
be  assured,  without  any  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
that  this  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  ancients,  especially  Pliny,  concerning  an 
octopus,  which,  according  to  Trebius,  had  a  head 
of  the  size  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  amphoras, 
and  whose  tentacular  appendages,  which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  were  presented  to  LucuUus,  were  thirty 
feet  in  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  and  so  thick  that 
1  man  could  scarcely  embrace  them  round :  the 
suckers  resembled  basins,  and  the  teeth  were  in  pro- 
Dortion.  All  that  was  preserved  of  the  body  weigh- 
ed seven  hundred  pounds.  There  are  other  traits 
still  more  curious  in  the  history  of  this  most  mar- 
vellous octopus.  It  was  observed  at  Castera,  in 
Bastica,  in  Spain,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  forth 
from  the  sea  into  the  depots  for  salted  fish,  &.C.,  and 
to  devour  those  provisions.  The  pertinacity  of  its 
robberies  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
keepers  ;  they  built  very  lofty  palisades,  but  all  in 
Vain ;  this  persevering  polypus  succeeded  in  getting 
over  them  by  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  so  that  it  could  not  be  taken  but  by  the  saga- 
city of  the  dogs,  which,  having  marked  it  one  night 
as  it  was  returning  to  the  sea,  intimated  the  affair 
to  the  keepers,  who  were  struck  with  terror  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  novelty  of  this  tremendou.'i  spec- 
tacle. In  truth,  the  animal  was  of  an  immeasura- 
ble bulk  ;  its  colour  was  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  brine,  and  it  exhaled  a  most  intolerable  odour. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the 
dogs,  which  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  his 
poetical  style,  and  by  the  efforts  of  men  armed  with 
tridents,  it  was  at  last  killed,  and  the  head  was 
brought  to  Lucullus.  ^Elian  also  tells  us  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  these  animals'arrive  at  a  most 
extraordinary  bulk,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  largest 
cetacea.  On  this  subject  he  favours  us  with  a  story 
pretty  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Trebius,  of  a  poly- 
pus which,  having  devastated  the  magazines  of 
the  Iberian  merchants,  was  besieged  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets,  just 
in  the  same  style  that  woodmen  cut  down  the  thick 
branches  of  trees.  Aristotle,  indeed,  tells  us  there 
are  polypi  whose  arms  are  as  much  as  five  cubits 
in  length,  which  would  make  above  seven  feet. 
But  this  is  a  long  way  behind  the  narrations  of  Tre- 
Dius  and  Lilian,  and  falls  still  shorter  of  the  won- 
Jers  of  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
kraken.  The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  octopi  are 
the  enemies  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  while 
they  are  themselves  pursued  by  the  mursnae,  which 
devour  their  arms.  They  likewise  inform  us  that 
theu"  bite  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  sepiffi,  but  not 
60  venomous.    yElian  adds,  that  it  is  said  by  fisher- 


men that  the  octopi  are  attracted  to  the  land  by  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree.'" 

*POMATTAS  {TuftaTiac),  a  species  of  esculent 
Snail,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.     It  is  tie  Helix 

I  Pomalia.^ 

j  POMGE'RFUM.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
post  and  nuerium  (mums),  in  the  same  manner  as 
pomeridiem  of  post  and  meridiem,  and  thus  signifies 
a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  {pone  or  post 
muros).  But  the  walls  of  a  town  here  spoken  of  are 
not  its  actual  walls  or  fortifications,  but  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  course  of  the  pomoerium  itself  was 
marked  by  stone  pillars  (cippi  pomcerii')  erected  at 
certain  intervals.  The  custom  of  making  a  pomee- 
rium  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around  the  place 
which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  town  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  inward.  The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  the  symbolical  wall,  and 
along  it  ran  the  pomoerium,  within  the  compass  of 
which  alone  the  city-auspices  {auspicia  urhana)  could 
be  taken.'  That  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomoerium  rnight  either  be  vrtthin  or 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterward 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies. 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Rbman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or  taking 
into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of  it  unoccu- 
pied, so  as  not  to  unhallowit  by  profane  use.°  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Aventine,  although  inhabited  from 
early  times,  was  for  many  centuries  not  included 
within  the  pomoerium.'  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  ager  effatus  or  fines  effati.  The  po- 
mcerium  of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times  ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomcerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  only  be  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,'  and  neither  could  a  po- 
moerium be  formed  nor  altered  without  the  augurs 
previously  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augu- 
ry, whence  the  jus  pomcerii  of  the  augurs.'  The  for- 
mula of  the  prayer  which  the  augurs  performed  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  repeated  after  them 
by  the  people  who  attended,  is  preserved  in  Festus.' 
The  original  pomcerium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord- 
ing to  Gellius,'"  around  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  but 
the  one  which  Tacitus"  describes  as  the  pomcerium 
of  Romulus  comprised  a  much  wider  space,  and 
was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,"  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough. 
Niebuhr  also  believes  that  pomoerium  properly  de- 
notes a  suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romulian 
pomcerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the 
Forum  Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis) 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include 
the  ara  maxima  Herculis ;  then  along  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the 
Septizonium  to  the  euriee  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
SaceUum  Larium,  and  lastly  by  the  Via  Sacra  to 
the  Forum.    From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  to 


].  (Anstot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  1. — GriiBth's  Cuvier,  vol.  xii.,  p.  269 
seq.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  Mat.  M,?d.,  ji.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  f.. 
— 3.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  40,  ed.  Bip.)  —4.  (Vano,  Do 
Ling.  Lat.,1.  c.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i..  44.)  — 6.  (GeU.,  liii.,  14.)  — 7 
(Tacit.,  Annal.,xii.,  23.)— 8.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  13.— Cic,  De  Div., 
ii.,  35.)— 9.  (s.  V.  Piosimurium.)— 10.  (L  c.)— 11.  (Annal.,  xii.. 
24.)— 12.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  288.  —  Compare  Bunsen,  Bei- 
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the  Velabruni  there  was  a  swamp,  so  that  Tacitus 
does  not  mention  the  line  of  the  pomoerium  here. 
Servius  Tullius  again  extended  the  pomoerium,' 
but  the  AiVentine  was  not  included,  either  because 
the  auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  unfa- 
vourable, or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Romans."  The  Aven- 
tine  did  not  become  included  within  the  pomcerium 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.^  Dionys- 
ius*  states  that,  down  to  his  time,  nobody  had  ex- 
tended the  pomcerium  since  the  time  of  King  Ser- 
vius, although  we  know  from  authentic  sources  that 
at  least  Augustus  enlarged  the  pomcerium,'  and 
the  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J.  Caesar.'  The  last 
who  extended  the  pomcerium  of  Rome  was  the 
Emperor  Aurehan,  after  he  had  enlarged  the  walls 
of  the  city.' 

POMPA  (jrofinTJ),  a  solemn  procession,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph,  &c.*  Jt  is,  howev- 
er, more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion with  which  the  games  of  the  circus  commen- 
ced (Pompa  Circensis).     (Vid.  Ciecus,  p.  255.) 

POMPEIjE  LEGES.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  584,  585.) 

*POMPH'OLYX  {non^olv^).  "  Pompholyx," 
says  Charras,  "is  a  white,  light  powder,  that  sticks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaces  where  they  melt  and  re- 
fine copper,  like  flour  of  meal,  and  sometimes  little 
poulses  or  blisters.  They  call  it  Nil  or  NiMH. 
Tutia  comes  from  the  same  copper  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  pompholyx,  But  the  weight  of  it  caus- 
es it  to  stick  about  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces. 
The  Greeks  call  Tutia  by  the  name  of  Spodium." 
Hardouin,  as  Adams  remarks,  gives  it  the  French 
name  of  "  Lafleur  de  la  Calamine"  Blancard  gives 
it  the  English  name  of  "  The  White  Tutty,"  but  it 
is  generally  called  "  Brown  Ashes"  or  "  White 
Calamy"  in  English.' 

*POMP'ILUS  (■noinriloc),  a  species  of  fish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Coryphmna  JPompilus.  It  is  of  a  rare 
kind,  and,  according  to  Rondelet,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  Spanish  mackerel.  Athenaeus  calls  it  the  lepb^ 
ixSvc.     Oppian  makes  it  the  KaMixSvg.^' 

PONS.     (Vid.  Bridge.) 

PO'NTIFEX.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
plained in  various  ways.  Q.  Scsvola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  posse 
and  facere,  and  Varro  from  pons,  because  the  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  af- 
terward frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  perform  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the  Ti- 
ber." This  statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  to  Ancus  Marcius,"  at  a  time  when  the 
pontiffs  had  long  existed  and  borne  this  name. 
Gbttling"  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another  form 
for  pompifex,  which  would  characterize  the  pontiffs 
only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of  public  pro- 
cessions and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from  pons  and 
faeere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek  pe^etv,  to 
perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that,  consequently,  it  signi; 
fies  the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon  the 
bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the  name 
thus  alludes  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the  sacred 
or  Sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by  Dionys- 
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ins.'  (Compare  Abgei.)  Greek  writers  sometimes 
translate  the  word,  and  call  the  pontiffs  yKjyvpoirowi 

The  Roman  pontiffs  formed  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their  institu- 
tion, like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  religion, 
was  ascribed  to  Numa."  The  number  cf  pontiffs 
appointed  by  this  king  was  four,=  and  at  their  head 
was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  generally  not 
included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs  is  mentioned. 
Cicero,'  however,  includes  the  pontifex  maximus 
when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five  pontiffs. 
Niebuhr'  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
original  number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  the  two  earli- 
est tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Titles, 
so  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffs. 
In  the  year  B.C.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  ponti- 
fex maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to  be 
plebeians.'  The  pontifex  maximus,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the  year  B.C.  254, 
when  Tib.  Corunoanius  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  invested  with  this  dignity.'  This  number  of 
pontiffs  remained  for  a  long  time  unaltered,  until,  in 
81  B.C.,  the  dictator  Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen,' 
and  J.  Cffisar  to  sixteen.'  In  both  these  changes 
the  pontifex  maximus  is  included  in  the  number. 
During  the  Empire  the  number  varied,  though,  on 
the  whole,  fifteen  appears  to  have  been  the  regular 
number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontjfls  was  also  dif- 
ferent at  different  times.  It  appears  that  after  their 
institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the  right  of 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  college  died 
(for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for  life),  the 
members  met  and  elected  a  successor,  who,  after 
his  election,  was  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.'"  This 
election  was  sometimes  called  captio."-  In  the 
year  212  B.C.,  Livy'''  speaks  of  the  election  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably  the  co- 
mitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  appointing 
this  high-priest.  But,  in  relating  the  events  of  the 
year  181  B.C.,  he  again  states  that  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by  the  co-optation  of 
the  coUege."  How  these  anomalies  arose  (unless 
Livy  expresses  himself  carelessly)  is  uncertain ;" 
for,  as  far  as  we  Icnow,  the  first  attempt  to  deprive 
the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  was  not 
made  until  the  year  B.C.  145,  by  the  tribune  C.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  prae- 
tor C.  Laelius."  In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus ;  and  a  law  (lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the  peo- 
ple (probably  in  tlie  comitia  tributa) ;  that  is,  the 
people  elected  a  candidate,  w-ho  was  then  made  a 
member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form." 
The  lex  Domitia  was  repealed  by  SuUa  in  a  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  (81  B.C.),  which  restored  to 
the  great  priestly  colleges  their  full  right  of  co-op- 
tatio." In  the  year  63  B.C.  the  law  of  Sulla  was 
abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law  was  restored,  but 
not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was  now  determined 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  college  itself  should 
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nominate  two  candidates,  and  the  people  elect  one 
of  them.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  expressly- 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  augurs, 
and  was  consequently  the  same  in  that  of  the  pon- 
tiffs.' Juhus  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  miodified  lex 
Domitia,  but  M.  Antonius  again  restored  the  right 
of  co-optatio  to  the  college." 

The  college  of  pontiffs  had  the  supreme  superin- 
tendence of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
and  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights  and 
functions  is  given  by  Livy=  and  Dionysius.*  This 
power  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Numa ; 
and  he  also  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 
containing  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 
obligation  to  give  information  to  any  one  who  might 
consult  them  on  matters  of  religion.  They  had  to 
guard  against  any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
religious  rites  that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the 
ancient  customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign rites.  They  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped, 
but  also  the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the 
souls  of  the  departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased ; 
in  hke  manner,  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or 
otlier  phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended 
to.  They  had  the  j  udicial  decision  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  whether  private  persons,  magistrates, 
or  priests  were  concerned ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
existing  laws  or  customs  v/ere  found  defective  or 
insufficient,  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
{decreta  pontificum),  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  consistent  with 
the  existing  customs  and  usages.*  They  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  all  persons  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
that  is,  over  all  the  priests  and  their  servants. 
The  forms  of  worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  deter- 
mined by  the  pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 
their  injunctions  was  punished  by  them,  for  they 
were  ^^rerum  qua  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent, 
iudices  et  vindices."^  The  pontiffs  themselves  were 
not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punishment, 
and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  to 
the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and  func- 
tions were  contained  in  books  called  libri  pontificii 
or  pontificales,  conunentarii  sacrorum  or  sacrorum 
pontificalium,'  which  they  were  said  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Ancus  Marcius.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made 
public  that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  ref- 
erence to  the  sacra  publica ;'  and  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Republic,  the  wooden  tables  on 
which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  C.  Papirius.'  One  part  of  these 
libri  pontificales  was  called  indigitamenta,  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  these  names  were  to  be  used  in  public 
worship.'"  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium."  The  original 
laws  and  regulations  contained  in  these  books  were 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  and  more  accurately 
defined  by  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  whence  per- 
haps their  name  commentarii.'"  Another  tradition 
concerning  these  books  stated  that  Numa  commu- 
nicated to  the  pontiffs  their  duties  and  rights  merely 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books 
in  a  stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum.'^    These  books 
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were  found  in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  con- 
tained ritual  regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium, 
and  the  other  half  philosophical  inquiries  on  these 
same  subjects,  and  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  books  were  brought  to  the  praitor  ur- 
banus  Q.  Petilius,  and  tne  senate  ordered  the  latter 
half  to  be  burned,  while  the  former  was  carefully 
preserved.  Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity 
of  this  story,  see  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.,  i.,  p. 
214,  &c.  Concerning  the  annates  maximi  which 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  which 
Livy'  applies  the  name  commentarii  pontificum, 
see  Annales. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods.' 
One  of  their  principal  duties  was  the  regulation  of 
the  sacra,  both  publica  and  privata,  and  to  watch 
that  they  were  observed  at  the  proper  times  (for 
which  purpose  the  pontiffs  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  calendar  :  vid.  Calendar,  p.  195,  &e.)  and  in 
their  proper  foiin.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra 
publica  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain 
performances  by  the  triumviri  epulones  {vid.  Epu- 
LoNEs),  and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from 
which  the  expenses  of  the  sacra  publica  were  de- 
frayed.    (Vid.  Sacra.) 

The  pontiffs  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  to  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  to 
be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  place.^  ( Vid.  Adoptio.) 
Whether  the  presence  of  the  pontiffs,  together  witli 
that  of  the  augurs  and  two  flamines,  was  necessai-y 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  also,  in  cases  when  other 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,*  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr.' 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  magis- 
trates and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  provided 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  col- 
lege.' In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
only  inflicted  a  fine  upon  the  offenders,'  but  the 
person  fined  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  might  release  him  from  the  fine.  In  regard  to 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  persons  who  committed 
incest  with  them,  the  pontiffs  had  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  might  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death." 
A  man  who  had  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  law,  scourged  to  death  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Gottling'  considers  that  they  had  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, but  the  passage  of  Cicero'"  to  which  he  re- 
fers does  not  support  his  opinion.  Incest  in  gen- 
eral belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
might  be  punished  with  death."  In  later  times  we 
find  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered, and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a  quEes- 
tor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
the  case ;   and  it  sometimes  happened  that  after 
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this  new  tiial  th s  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  was  mod- 
ified or  annulled.  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  mere  irregularities,  founded  upon  an 
abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times 
the  pontiffs,  as  a  portion  of  the  patricians,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  law, 
until  the  former  was  made  public  by  C.  Flavins. 
{Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.)  The  regulations  which  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  pontiffs  in  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings formed  a  large  collection  of  laws,  which  was 
called  the  jus  pontificium,  and  formed  part  of  the 
libri  pontificii "  (Compare  Jus,  p.  560,  &c.)  The 
new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made,  either  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individuals,  were, 
as  Livy^  says,  innumerable.* 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  which, 
in  some  instances,  the  flamines  and  the  rex  sacro- 
rum  were  summoned,"  were  held  in  the  curia  regia 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  to  which  was  attached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pontifex  maximus  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
crorum."  As  the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live 
in  a  domus  publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a 
domus  publica.'  All  the  pontiffs  were  in  their  ap- 
pearance distinguished  by  the  conic  cap  called  tu- 
tulus  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and  the  toga 
praetexta. 

The  pontifex  maximus  was  the  president  of  the 
college,  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  which  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege.' Two  of  his  especial  duties  were  to  appoint 
(capere)  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  flamines  (vid. 
Vestales,  Flamen),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  confarreatio.  When  festive  games 
were  vowed  or  a  dedication  made,  the  chief  pontiff 
had  to  repeat  over,  before  the  persons  who  made  the 
vow  or  the  dedication,  the  formula  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed  (praire  verba?).  During  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  people  exercised  sover- 
eign power  in  every  respect,  we  find  that  if  the 
pontiff,  on  constitutional  or  religious  grounds,  re- 
fused to  perform  tliis  solemnity,  he  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military,  civ- 
il, or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrorum ;'"  instances  of  a  pontifex  max- 
imus being  at  the  same  time  consul  are  very  numer- 
ous." But,  whatever  might  be  the  civil  or  military 
ofiSce  which  a  pontifex  maximus  held  besides  his 
pontificate,  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The 
first  who  violated  this  law  was  ""  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  in  B.C.  131  ;'=  but  after  thif  precedent  pontiffs 
seem  to  have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and 
Caesar,  though  pontifex  maximus,  went  to  his  prov- 
ince of  Gaul. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  ;"  but  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened,  as  the  emper- 
ors, according  to  the  example  of  J.  Csesar,  had  the 


1.  (Ascon.  ail  Milon.,  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Oral., 
1.,  43.— Itl.  lb.,  ill.,  33.  — Id.,  Pro  Domo,  13.)— 3.  (xixii.,  16.)— 
4.  (Compare  Cic,  De  Log.,  ii.,  23. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  3. — Di- 
onys.  Hal.,  ii.,  73.)— 5.  (Cic,  Do  Ilurusp.  Resp.,  6.)— 6.  (Suet., 
Jul.,  46.— Sorv.  od  jEn.,  viii.,  303.— Plin.,  Epist.,  ivr.,  11.)— 7. 
(Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  27.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  5.  —  Id.,  xl.,  42.)  —  9. 
(Li»  ,  v.,  40.— Id.,  ix.,  46.— Id.,  iv.,  27.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xl.,  42.)— 11. 
'.Liv.,  xxviii.,  38.  —  Cic,  De  Harusp.  Resp.,  6.  —  Compare  Am- 
broBch,  "  Studien  und  Andoutungeii,"  p.  229,  note  105.)  — 12. 
(Liv.,  Upit.,  lib.  59.— Val.  Ma«,,  viii.,  7,  6.-Oros.,  v.,  10.)— 13. 
(Amob.,  iv.,  35  — Symmach.,  Epist.,  ii.,  128,  129.) 
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right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great  col- 
leges of  priests  as  they  pleased.'  In  addition  to 
this,  the  emperors  themselves  were  always  chief 
pontiffs,  and,  as  such,  the  presidents  of  the  college; 
hence  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus  (P.  M.  or  PON. 
M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of  the  emperors.  If 
there  were  several  emperors  at  a  time,  only  one 
bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus ;  but  in  the  year 
A.D.  238,  we  find  that  each  of  the  two  emperors 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  assumed  this  dignity.'  The 
last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the  same  time  chief 
pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratianus.'  From  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the  dignity 
of  pontiff;  hut  at  last  the  title  was  assumed  by  the 
Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  minores.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these  pontifices 
minores  were.  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  they  were 
originally  the  pontiffs  of  the  Luceres  ;  that  they 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  pontiffs  as 
the  patres  minorum  gentium  to  the  patres  majorum 
gentium ;  and  that  subsequently,  v/hen  the  meaning 
of  the  name  was  forgotten,  it  was  apphed  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pontiffs.  In  an- 
other passage'  Niebuhr  himself  demonstrates  that 
the  Luceres  were  never  represented  in  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  and  his  earlier  supposition  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  who 
mention  the  pontifices  minores.  Livy,'  in  speaking 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  adds, 
"  quos  nunc  minores  pontifices  appellant ;"  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices  minores 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was  given  to 
persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it,  that  is, 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs.  The  only  natuial 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  At  the 
time  when  the  real  pontiffs  began  to  neglect  their 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal  business  to  be 
done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became  customary  to 
designate  these  scribes  by  the  name  of  pontifices 
minores.  Macrobius,'  in  speaking  of  minor  pontifls 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavins,  makes  an 
anachronism,  as  he  transfers  a  name  customary  in 
his  ovpn  days  to  a  time  when  it  could  not  possibly 
exist.  The  number  of  these  secretaries  is  uncer- 
tain :  Cicero'  mentions  the  names  of  three  minor 
pontiffs.  The  name  cannot  have  been  used  long 
before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  even  chief 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred 
duties,  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Julius  Caesar.  Another  proof  of  their  falhng  off,  in 
comparison  with  former  days,  is,  that  about  the 
same  time  the  good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pon- 
tiffs became  proverbial  at  Rome.' 

PONTIFrCIUM  JUS.     ( Vid.  Jus,  p.  560.) 
PONTIFICATES    LUDI.     ( Vid.  Lum  Pontifi- 

GALES.) 

PONTO,  a  Pontoon,  was  a  vessel  used  for  trans- 
porting troops  across  rivers.     AVe  are  told  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessel,  but  we  have  no  farthei 
particulars  respecting  it.'° 
POPA.     {Yid.  Sacrificium.) 
POPI'NA.     ( Vid.  Caupona,  p.  226.) 
POPULA'RIA.     (Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p.  53.) 
PO'PULUS.     (Yid.  Patricii.) 
POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPLIFU'GIA,  the  day  of 
the  people's  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  of 
July,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  by 


1.  (Dion  Cqss.,  xlii.,  51.— Id.,  xliii.,  51.— Id.,  U.,  20.— Id.,liii.. 
17.  — Suet.,  Cms.,  31.)— 2.  (CapitoL,  Maxim,  et  Dalb.,  8.)— 3. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  1117,  1118.)— 4.  (i..  p.  302,  u.  775.)— 5.  (iii. 
p.  41-1.)— 6.  (xxii.,  57. —Compare  Jul.  Capitol.,  Opil.  Macriii.,7., 
—7.  (Sat.,  i.,  15.)— 8.  (De  Harusp.  Resp.,  6.)— 9.  (Herat.,  Carm.. 
ii.,  14,  26,  &c.— Mart.,  iii.,  48,  12.- Macrob.,  Sat.,  li,,  9.)^-10. 
(Cais.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  29.— GeU.,  x.,  25.) 
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Tarro,'  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenas,  and 
other  places  round  about,  appeared  in  arms  against 
Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and 
produced  such  a  panic  that  the  RomSns  suddenly 
Jed  before  them.  Macrobius,"  however,  says  that 
the  populifugia  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  flight  of  the  people  before  the  Tuscans,  while 
Dionysius'  refers  its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  death  of  Romulus.  Niebuhr*  seems  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  tradition  preserved  by  Varro  ; 
but  the  different  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
crobius  and  Dionysius  render  the  story  uncertain.' 

PORIST'AI  (■KOfiLUTai)  were  magistrates  at  Ath- 
ens who  pt  obably  levied  the  extraordinary  supplies 
(IIopiTToi  daiv  apxn  tic;  'Aff^^aiv,  fiTif  napovi  e^fi- 
ra').  Antiphon'  classes  them  with  the  poletae  and 
practores ;  and  Demosthenes'  joins  tCw  xP'!I'°^tg>v 
Touiai  Kal  Topcarai,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  public  officers  in  his  time,  although 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  prove  this.' 

«POROS  (irupof).  "  Theophrastus,"  says  Adams, 
"describes  a  species  of  marble  under  this  name. 
He  says  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardness  and 
colour,  and  the  Tophus  (Trupof)  in  lightness.  The 
Tophus  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Potstone  of 
modern  mineralogists.  The  medical  authors  like- 
wise applied  the  term  to  the  chalk-stones  which 
form  in  the  joints  of  persons  who  have  long  la- 
boured under  the  gout." 

PORPE  (Tropin?),     (ra.  Fibula.) 

PORTA  (ttv/.ii,  dim.  m>Xi(),  the  gate  of  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  Janiia,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  s-iiAi;  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gate,  because  it  consisted  of  two 
leaves." 

The  gates  of  a  city  were,  of  course,  various  in 
their  number  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Paestum,  Sepianum,  and  Aosta  still  remain,  and  en- 
close a  square :  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  walls 
was  a  gate.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on  a  plain, 
a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  lull, 
there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  declivity  which  af- 
forded the  easiest  access.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  walls 
was  irregular,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  gates 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me- 
gara  had  5  gates  ;"  Thebes,  in  Bosotia,  had  7 ;  Ath- 
ens had  8  ;"  and  Rome  20,  or  perhaps  even  more. 

The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1.  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate.  The  lintel  of  the  centre  gate 
leading  into  the  Athenian  acropolis  is  17  feet  long. 
2.  By  an  arch,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  Pompeii, 
Pffistum,  Sepianum,  Volterra,  Autun,  Bezan9on,  and 
Treves.  3.  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  re- 
maining is  arched,  while  another  is  constructed 
with  the  stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  S5.'^ 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombardy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  carriages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
same  provision  is  observed  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
shonmg  a  view  of  it,  together  wi'h  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages. 


!.  (De  Lmg.  Lat.,  y!.,  18,  ed.  Muller.)— 2.  (Satam.,  iii.,  2.)— 
3.  (ii.,  76  )  — 4.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  673.)  — 5.  (Compare  Ai- 
Mld,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  10.)— 6.  (Bekker,  Anec,  p.  294,  19.) 
-".  (De  Chor.,  p.  791,  ed.  Reiske.)— 8.  (Philip.,  i.,  p.  49,  15.) 
-9.  (BScki,  Pobl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  223.)— 10.  (Thucyd., 
■ii.,  4.— Virg.,  .En.,  ii.,  330.)— 11.  (Reinganum,  Meg-ans,  p.  125, 
126.)— 12.  (Erach  imd  Gruber,  Encyc,  s.  y.  Attica,  p.  240,  241.) 

-13  (Keppel  Cra/en,  "  Excurs.  in  the  Abruzzi,"  vol.  i.,  p  108.J 


but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  ^irapa-ruX^i^)  foi 
foot-passengers.  (See  the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Pom- 
peii, p.  224.)  Each  of  the  fine  gates  which  remain 
at  Autun  has  not  only  two  carriage-ways,  hut,  ex- 
terior to  them,  two  sideways  for  pedestrians.' 
When  there  were  no  sideways,  one  of  the  valves  ot 
the  large  gate  sometimes  contained  a  wicket  (por- 
tula,  TTvlic :  ^ivoTrvTirj)  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  person.  The  porter  opened  it  when  any  one 
wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night.^ 

The  contrivances  for  fastening  gates  were  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  {vid.  Janu.i), 
but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  the  inside  (/iojloj-)  was  kept  in  its 
position  by  the  following  method.  A  hole,  passing 
through  it  perpendicularly  (/JaAaj^otSo/o?*),  admitted  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  called /SaAwof,  which  also 
entered  a  hole  in  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bar  could  not  be  removed  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other.'  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  fiakavoQ,  and  called  fiakavdypa,  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.'  When  the  besiegers,  for  want  of  this  key, 
the  jiakavaypa,  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar,  they 
cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet,'  or  set  it  on  fire.' 

The  gatCTvay  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  caUed  TruAtii'.' 
Its  situation  is  sho'ivn  in  the  following  plan.  (See 
woodcut.)  But  the  gateway  was  also,  in  many 
cases,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  adapted  either  for 
defence  {partis  turres  imposuit"'),  or  for  conducting 
the  general  business  of  government.  In  the  gates 
of  Como  and  Verona  this  edifice  is  three  stories  high. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stories  high  in  the  flanks,  al- 
though the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  of 
them  only,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.    The  length  of  this  building  is  115  feet ;  its 


depth,  47  in  the  middle,  6V  in  the  flanks ;  its  greatest 
height,  92.  AU  the  four  stories  are  ornamented  in 
every  direction  with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  Tlie 
gateways  are  each  14  feet  wide.    The  entrance  of 


1.  (HelioJor.,  viii.,  p.  394.)— 2.  (Millin,  "  Voyage  d»ns  Ics  De. 
partemens."  ic,  tom.  i.,  ch.  22;  Atlas,  pi.  18,  figs.  3,  4.) — ?. 
(Polyb.,  viii  ,  20,  24.— Llv.,  iit.,  9.)— 4.  (.fin.  Tact.,  18.)— 5. 
(Thucyd.,  ii  ,  4. — Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  200.  —  (JcfiaXdvwrai  :  Aves, 
1159.)— 6.  (  En.  Tact.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  111.— Polyb., 
viii.,  23,24.  —8.  (.fin.  Tact.,  19.)— 9.  (Polyb.,  viii..  20,  23,  24  ) 
—10.  (Css    B.  G.,  viii  ,  9._Virg.   .fin.,  vi.,  552-554.) 
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each  appears  to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Poni,«ii 
(see  p.  224),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  then  by  gates 
oi  wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the 
double  portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii.  This 
edifice  was  probably  erected  by  Constantine.'  Its 
rows  of  ornamental  windows,  and  the  general  style 
of  its  architecture,  afford  sufficient  indications,  that, 
although  very  strong,  it  was  not  intended  solely 
nor  principally  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  to 
be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various  objects 
of  civil  government.  To  these  latter  purposes  the 
gatehouse  (_nv7iuv)  was  commonly  devoted,  more 
especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence  Polybius^ 
calls  a  building  at  Alexandrea  tov  ;);p7/^anCTri/c6j'  kv- 
%uva  ruiv  fSaaAeiav,  i.  e.,  "the  gatehouse  of  the 
palace,  used  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. " 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  references  to  this  custom 
are  very  frequent.  By  metonymy,  "the  gates" 
meant  those  who  administered  j  ustice  at  the  gates, 
and  wielded  the  powers  of  government.^ 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who  entered 
the  city.*  The  probable  position  of  the  statue  was 
the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The  gate  was  some- 
times much  ornamented.  Sculptured  elephants, 
for  example,  were  placed  upon  the  Porta  Aurea  at 
Constantinople. 

PO'RTICUS  (iTToi'i),  a  walk  covered  with  a  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  columns  at  least  on  one  side. 
A  porticus  was  either  attached  to  temples  and  oth- 
er public  buildings,  or  it  was  built  independent  of 
any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded  walks  and  places 
of  resort  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  people  live  much  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present.  The 
porticoes  attached  to  the  temples  were  either  con- 
structed only  in  front  of  them,  or  went  round  the 
whole  building,  as  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  at  Athens.  They  were  originally 
intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however, 
were  found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various 
purposes  of  private  and  pubUc  life,  most  Grecian 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive ;  and  as  the  Greeks,  in  all 
their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not  only  built 
in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best  masters.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  pcecile  and  a-oa  (laaiTieio;  at 
Athens,'  and  the  aToa  nepainn  at  Sparta.'  The 
Skias  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assembhes  were 
held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  same 
kind.'  In  most  of  these  stose,  seats  {exedra)  were 
placed,  that  those  who  were  tired  might  sit  down. 
They  were  frequented  not  only  by  idle  loungers, 
but  also  by  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other 
persons  fond  of  intellectual  conversation.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  founder  of  it  used  to 
converse  with  his  dfsciples  in  a  stoa.  The  Ro- 
mans derived  their  great  fondness  for  such  covered 
walks  from  the  Greeks ;  and  as  luxuries  among 
them  were  carried  in  everything  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  lu  Greece,  wealthy  Romans  had  their 
private  porticoes,  sometimes  in  the  city  itself,  and 
sometimes  in  their  country-seats.     In  the  public 


porticoes  of  Rome,  which  were  exceedingly  na 
merous  and  very  extensive  (as  that  around  the  Fo- 
rum and  the  Campus  Martins),  a  variety  of  business 
was  occasionally  transacted :  we  find  that  law- 
suits were  cftnducted  here,  meetings  of  the  senate 
held,  goods  exhibited  for  sale,  &c.  (See  Pitiscus,' 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.) 

PORTI'SCULUS  ((ceAEVffr^f),  an  officer  in  a  ship, 
who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might 
keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking  ol 
which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars.=  The 
duties  of  this  officer  are  thus  described  by  SiUus 
Italicus :' 

"  Media  slat  margine  puppis, 
Quid  voce  alternos  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 
Et  remis  dictet  sonitum,  paritergue  relatit 
Ad  sonitum plmidat  resonantia  ccerula  tonsis." 

This  officer  is  sometimes  called  Hortator,*  or 
Pausaeios.' 

PORTITO'RES.  iVid.  Pdblica.vi.) 
PORTO'RIU.M  was  one  branch  of  the  regular 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the  du- 
ties paid  on  imported  and  exported  goods :  some- 
times, however,  the  name  portorium  is  also  applied 
to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  being  carried 
through  a  country  or  over  bridges.'  A  portorium, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have  been 
paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that  Vale- 
rius Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the  porto- 
ria  at  the  time  when  the  Republic  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.'  The  time  of  its 
introduction  is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  of  it, 
ascribed  to  Publicola,  can  only  have  been  a  tem- 
porary measure  ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Republic  increased,  new  portoria  must  have  beeH 
introduced.  Thus  the  censors  M.  JEmilius  Lepi- 
dus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  instituted  portoria.  et 
vectigalia  multa,"  and  C.  Gracchus  again  increased 
the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay  porto- 
ria.' In  conquered  places  and  in  the  provinces,  the 
import  and  export  duties,  which  had  been  paid 
there  before,  were  generally  not  only  retained,  but 
increased,  and  appropriated  to  the  aerarium.  Thus 
we  read  of  portoria  being  paid  at  Capua  and  Pute- 
oli  on  goods  which  were  imported  by  merchants." 
Sicily,  and,  above  all,  Asia,  furnished  to  the  Roman 
treasury  large  sums  which  were  raised  as  portoria." 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a 
subject  nation,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  raise  for 
themselves  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens  and 
socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them.'"  In 
the  year  60  B.C.,  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
were  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Caecilia,  carried  by 
the  prffitor  Q.  ^ietellus  Nepos."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not  any 
complaint  by  the  peoijle  of  the  tax  itself,  but  of  the 
portitores,  i.  e.,  the  persons  who  collected  it,  and 
who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their  unfair 
conduct  and  various  vexations.  (_Vid.  Publicani.) 
Thus  the  Republic  for  a  time  only  levied  import  and 
export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until  J.  Caesar  re- 
stored the  duties  on  commodities  imported  from 
foreign  countries."  During  the  last  triumvirate 
new  portoria  were  introduced,"  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  unport  duties  and  partly  instituteci 


1.  (Wyttonbach's  Roman  Ant.  of  Treves,  p.  9-39.)— 2.  (xv., 
59.)— 3.  (llom.,  II.,  ii.,  312.— Mntth.,  xvi.,  18.)— 4.  (Pnus.,  iv., 
33,  4  4.— Lucrot.,  i.,  314.— Acts,  xiv.,  13  )— 5.  (Athen.,  liii.,  p. 
S77.— Paus.,  i.,  3,  §  1,  &c.)— 6.  (Paus.,  iii.,  11,  «  3.)— 7.  (Pans., 
ili  ,  12,  «  8.) 
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1.  (Lexicon,  s.  t.  Porticus.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 3.  (in.,  360, 
Ac.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  618.— Plant.,  Merc.,  iv.,  2,  5.— vir|., 
JEn.,  iii.,  128.)— 5.  (Compare  Blomfield  ad  ^sch.,  Pers.,  403.) 
6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  31.-Sueton.,  Vitell.,  14.)--7.  (Liv.,  li.,  9. 
-Compare  Dionys.,  v.,  22.)-8.  (Liv.,  xl.,  51  )-9.  (Vellei.  Pat., 
li.,  6.)-10.  (Liv.,  xxxii.,  7.)-lI.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  '5--™ 
Leg.  Manil.,  6.)— 12.  (Liv.,  xxjviii.,  44.-Gruter,  Inscr  ,  p.  500.) 
—13.  (DionCass.,xxivii.,51.— Clc.adAtt.,11.,16.)— 14.  (Suet, 
Jul.,  43.)— 15.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.,  34  ) 
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new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperors  increased  or 
diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue  as  necessity- 
required,  or  as  their  own  discretion  dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import  duty, 
It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all  com- 
modities, including  slaves,  which  were  imported  by 
merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again, 
were  subject  to  the  portorium,  whereas  things 
which  a  person  brought  with  him  for  his  own  use 
were  exempted  from  it.  A  long  list  of  such  taxable 
articles  is  given  in  the  Digest.'  Many  tilings,  how- 
ever, which  belonged  more  to  the  luxuries  than  to 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  eunuchs  and  hand- 
some youths,  had  to  pay  an  import  duty,  even 
though  they  were  imported  by  persons  for  their 
own  use."  Things  which  were  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt  from  the  portori- 
um. But  the  governors  of  provinces  {presides), 
when  they  sent  persons  to  purchase  things  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  had  to  write  a  list  of  such  things 
for  the  publicani  {portitores),  to  enable  the  latter  to 
see  whether  more  things  were  imported  than  what 
were  ordered  f  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  in  modern  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the 
portitores  to  search  travellers  and  merchants,  see 
PoBLicAHi.  Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  scripta,  and  those  which 
were  not,  inscripta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 
fiscated.* 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties,  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the  an- 
cient writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  portorium 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one  twentieth  (vicesima) 
of  the  value  of  taxable  articles ;'  and  as  this  was 
the  customary  rate  in  Greece,'  it  is  probable  that 
tliis  was  the  average  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 
provinces.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  the  portorium  appears  to  have  been 
the  fortieth  part  {quadragesima)  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported goods.'  At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  one  eighth  {octava')  is  mentioned  as  the  ordinary 
import  duty ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
duty  for  all  articles  of  commerce,  or  merely  for  cer- 
tain things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
farmed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.  ( Vid.  Veotiga- 
Lu,  Publicani.)' 

PORTUMNA-LIA  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a  festi- 
val celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnus  or  Portu- 
nus,  the  god  of  harbours."  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  calends  of  September." 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  Romans, 
as  of  soldiers  when  on  service,'"  slaves,'^  &c. 

POSEIDO'NIA  {Uoaeiduvia),  a  festival  held  every 
year  in  JEgma  in  honour  of  Poseidon.'*  It  seems 
to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  as  Atheneeus'^  calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  men- 
tions that,  during  one  celebration,  Phryne,  the  cele- 
brated hetaera,  walked  naked  into  the  sea  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks.  The  festival 
IS  also  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,''  but  no  particu- 
lars are  known. 


1.  (39,  tit.  4,  s.  16.— Compare  Cic,  c.  Veir.,  ii.,  72,  74.)— 2. 
(Saet.,  De  clar.  Rhet.,  1.— Cod.,  iv.,  tit.  42,  s.  2.)— 3.  (Dig-.  39, 
tit.  4,  a.  4.)-4.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  4,  s.  16.)— 5.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii., 
'5.)-6.  (Biickh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  348.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Vesp.,  1.— 
liuintil.,  Declam.,  359.— Symmach.,  Epist.,  v.,  62, 65.)— 8.  (Cod., 
"[•,  tit.  61,  s,  7.)— 9.  (Buiinann,  De  Vect.  Pop.  Rom.,  p.  50-77.— 
A.  Bosse,  Gruiidziige  des  Finanzwesens  im  Rom.  Staat,  Braun- 
mweigli,  1803,  2  vols.— Hegewiscli,  Veisuch  fiber  die  Rom.Fi- 
janzen,  Altona,  1804.)— 10.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii.,  19,  ed. 
Muller.)_ll.  (CalendariumMair.)— 12.  (Spart.,Hadr..  10.)— 13. 
(Hsut.,  IWU.,  lii.,  2,  23.)— 14.  (Afaen.,  xiii.,p.  588.)— 15.  (xiii., 
p.  590,)-16.  (Therap.,  7.) 


POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus'  observes.  "  Posscssto  ap 
pcllata  est,  ul  et  Laheo ait,  a pedibus"  (ed.  Flor.,  "  Sed- 
ibus"),  "quasi  positio  :  quia  naturaliter  ienetur  ab  eo 
qui  insistit."  The  absurdity  of  the  etymology  and 
of  the  reason  is  equal.  The  elements  of  posside- 
re  are  either  pot  (pot-is)  and  sedere,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apud  and  the  cognate 
Greek  form  of  nori  (Trpof). 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  condition 
or  power  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  maa 
tery  over  a  corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  his 
pleasure  and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  med 
dling  with  it.  This  condition  or  power  is  deten 
tion,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  This  possession  is  no  legal 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  becomes  possessio  in  a  juristical 
or  legal  sense.  Still,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  property  {praprie- 
tas).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  possession 
of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  having 
the  juristical  possession  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
without  having  the  detention  of  it."  Ownersliip  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according 
to  a  man's  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  everybody  else 
from  doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  deten- 
tion, is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights  when  the  detainer  has 
the  intention  {animus)  to  deal  with  the  thing  as  his 
own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of  another, 
as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  is 
not  said  "  possidere"  in  a  juristical  sense,  but  ha 
is  said  "  alieno  nomine  possidere."  This  is  the  case 
with  the  conunodatarius  and  with  him  who  ho)da 
a  deposite." 

When  the  detention  is  made  a  juristical  posses- 
sio by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  right  to  the  interdict,  and  by  virtue  of  usuca- 
pion it  becomes  ovmership.  The  right  to  the  inter- 
dict is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical  possession,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  except  that 
it  must  not  have  originated  iUegaUy  with  respect 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  interdict  is  claim- 
ed. (Vid.  Interdictcm.)  Simply  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  possessor.'  Usucapion  re- 
quires not  only  a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its 
origin  it  must  have  been  bona  fide  and  founded  on 
a  justa  causa,  that  is,  there  must  be  nothing  illegal 
in  the  origin  of  the  possessio.     (Vid.  Usucapio.) 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juristical  pos- 
sessio is  a  jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  from  a  juristical  possession. 
The  expression  jus  possessionis  is  used  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called  by  mod- 
ern jurists  jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of 
ownership. 

All  juristical  possession,  then,  that  is,  possessio 
in  the  Roman  law  as  a  source  of  rights,  has  refer- 
ence only  to  usucapion  and  interdicts ;  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  which  treat  possession  as  a  thing  of  a 
juristical  nature,  have  no  other  object  than  to  de- 
termine the  possibiUty  of  usucapion  and  of  the  in- 
terdicts.' 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  class  of 
rights  possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes,'  "  So 
far  as  concerns  usucapion,  one  cannot  suppose  the 
thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No  one  thinlis 
of  asking  to  what  class  of  rights  a  justa  causa  be- 
longs, without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 

1.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2,  s.  1.)— 2.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2,  s.  12.)— 3.  (Dio 
41,  tit.  2,  s.  18,  30.)— 4.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  17,  8.  1,  2.)— 5.  (Savign?, 
Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  24,  &c.)— 6.  (J  6.) 
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ship.  It  is  no  right,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
transaction  by  which  ownership  is  acquired.  So  is 
it  with  possession  in  respect  to  usucapion." 

The  right  to  possessorial  interdicts  belongs  to 
the  law  of  obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  "  The  right 
to  possessorial  interdicts,  then,  belongs  to  the  law 
of  obhgationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
far  considered  as  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  jus  possessionis,  consequently — that  is,  the  right 
which  mere  possession  gives — consists  simply  in 
'he  claim  which  the  possessor  has  to  the  interdicts 
IS  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a  definite 
form.  Independent  of  this  disturbance,  bare  pos- 
session gives  no  rights,  neither  a  jus  obligationis, 
IS  is  self-evident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the  thing,  for 
no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  le- 
gal act  simply  because  the  person  so  dealing  has 
;he  possession  of  the  thing.'" 

The  term  possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  various  senses.  There  is  possessio  generally, 
md  possessio  civilis,  and  possessio  naturalis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  detention.  But 
'his  detention  under  certain  conditions  becomes  a 
iegal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  ovraership 
'hrough  usucapion.  Accordingly,  the  word  posses- 
sio, which  required  no  qualification  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notion  attached  to  possessio,  requires 
Buch  quaUfication  when  detention  becomes  a  legal 
state.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  has  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  usucapion,  is  called  possessio 
civihs ;  and  all  other  possessio,  as  opposed  to  civilis, 
IS  naturalis.  But  detention  may  also  be  the  found- 
ation of  interdicts,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  possessio  simply,  and  this  is 
the  meaning  of  possessio  when  used  alone  and  in 
a  technical  sense.  As  opposed  to  this  sense  of 
possessio,  all  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call- 
ed naturalis  possessio,  the  opposition  between  the 
natural  and  the  juristical  possession  (possessio)  be- 
ing here  expressed  just  in  the  same  way  as  this  op- 
position is  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  civilis  posses- 
sio. There  is,  therefore,  a  twofold  juristical  pos- 
sessio :  possessio  civilis,  or  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  usucapion,  and  possessio,  or  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  the  interdict.  It  follows  that  pos- 
sessio is  included  in  possessio  civilis,  which  only 
requires  more  conditions  than  possessio.  If,  then, 
a  man  has  possessio  civilis,  he  has  also  possessio, 
that  is,  the  right  to  the  interdict ;  but  the  converse 
is  not  true.  Possessio  naturalis,  as  above  observ- 
ed, has  two  significations,  but  they  are  both  nega- 
tive, and  merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  op- 
position, that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  posses- 
sio civilis  or  possessio.  The  various  expressions 
used  to  denote  bare  detention  are  "  tencre,"  "  corpo- 
raliter  possidere,"  "  esse  in  possessionc." 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  usu- 
capionem,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  possessio  civilis  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  pledger's  title  by  usucapion  ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  have 
such  possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special  ex- 
ception to  tlie  general  rule,  "  sine  possessione  usu- 
capio  contingcrc  non  potest." 

Possessio  justa  is  every  possessio  that  is  not  il- 
legal in  its  origin,  whether  such  possessio  be  mere 
detention  or  juristical  possessio.  The  word  justa 
is  here  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  jus  civile,  and  is  equivalent  to  civilis 
or  legitima,  but  in  another  sense,  which  is  more 
indefinite,  and  means  "  rightful"  generally,  that  is, 
not  wrongful.  The  creditor  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  pledge  has  a  justa  possessio,  but  not  a  civilis 
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possessio  :  he  has,  however,  a  juristical  possessio, 
that  is,  possessio,  and,  consequently,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts.  The  missio  in  possessionem  is  the 
foundation  of  a  justa  possessio,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  of  a  juristical  possessio.  Possessio  injus- 
ta  is  the  logical  opposite  of  justa,  and  in  the  case 
of  possessio  injusta  there  are  three  special  vitia 
possessionis,  that  is,  when  the  possession  has  ori- 
ginated vi,  clam,  or  precario'  (Hanc  tu  mihi  vel  vi, 
vel  clam,  vel  precario  fac  tradas). 

With  respect  to  the  causa  possessionis,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim  :  "  Nemo  sibi  ipse  causam  pos- 
sessionis mutarc  potest."  This  rule  is  explained  by 
Savigny  by  means  of  Gaius,'  as  having  reference 
to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  was,  that  if  a  person  had  once  begun  to  possess 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  could  not  at  his  pleas- 
ure change  such  possessio  into  a  possessio  pro  he- 
rede.^ 

A  possessor  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  beUeves  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him- 
self A  possessor  mate  fidei  is  he  who  knows  that 
he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.* 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  possessio, 
possessor,  possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  which  Hes 
the  notion  of  possession,  there  are  some  other 
meanings.  "To  have  ownership"  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  possidere  ;  the  thing  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  o%A'nership  is  sometimes  possessio ;  and  the 
owner  is  possessor.  This  use  of  the  word  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Code  and  Pandect,  and  also  in 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  Horace,  and  other  writers.  But 
it  is  remarked  by  Savigny  that  these  meanings  of 
possidere,  possessio,  &c.,  always  refer  to  land  as 
their  object. 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend  ■ 
ant  with  respect  to  a  plaintiff  For  instance,  when 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
a  person  in  possession  ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  person  must  have  a  juristical  possession. 
In  a  vindicatio,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  is  called 
petitor,  and  the  defendant  is  named  possessor,  he- 
cause,  in  fact,  he  has  the  possession  of  that  which 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by  the  vindi- 
catio was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  apphed  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatis  peti- 
tio  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the  defend- 
ant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  But 
the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  such  cases, . 
for  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when  the  pe- 
titio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He  is 
called  juris  possessor,  because  he  refuses  to  do 
something  which  the  heres  claims  of  him,  or  be 
cause  he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  he- 
reditas. 

The  juristical  notion  of  possession  unpUes  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership:  it 
also  imphes  that  the  possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thing 
Iplures  eandem  rem  in  solidum  possidere  non  possunt). 
When  several  persons  possess  a  thing  in  common, 
so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited,  each, 
in  fact,  possesses  only  a  definite  part  of  the  thing, 
but  does  not  possess  the  other  parts ;  and,  though 
the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this  does  not 
affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter.  Per- 
sons may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  different 
senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his  credit 
or  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  ob 
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jects  of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  juris  quasi  pos- 
iessio  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vitutes  (easements).  The  exercise  of  a  right  of 
this  kind  is  analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corpo- 
real thing  :  in  other  words,  as  real  possession  con- 
iists  in  the  exercise  of  ownership,  so  this  kind  of 
possession,  which  is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the 
'jlher,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  or  of 
)ne  of  the  component  parts  of  ownership.  In  the 
;ase  of  possession,  it  is  the  thing  (corpus)  which  is 
30ssessed,  and  not  the  property  :  by  analogy,  then, 
fie  should  not  say  that  the  servitus  or  the  jus  in 
te  is  possessed.  But  as  in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re 
[here  is  nothing  to  which  the  notion  of  possession 
can  be  attached,  while  in  the  case  of  ownership 
there  is  the  thing  to  which  we  apply  the  notion  of 
possession,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pression, juris  quasi  possessio,  by  which  nothing 
more  i?  meant  than  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
which  exercise  has  the  same  relation  to  the  jus  in 
re  thct  proper  possession  has  to  ownership.' 

In  ordc-  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  possessio, 
appreher.sioi;  and  animus  are  necessary.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  corporeal  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  ths  person  who  intends  to  ac- 
quire the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  peijona.  But  actueil  corpo- 
real contact  with  the  thmj  is  not  necessary  to  ap- 
prehension :  it  is  enough  if  theic  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  intends  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  gives  him  the  physical  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  IVas,  iri  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  pan, 
.'s  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
man  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
in  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
4ccess  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  {ajmd) 

■  he  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest^  is 
'hat  of  the  key  of  a  granary  being  delivered  in 
right  of  the  granary  {apud  horrea).  The  delivery 
'f  the  key  is  not  a  symbolical  delivery,  as  some 
liive  supposed,  but  it  is  the  delivery  of  the  means 
1.'  getting  at  the  thing.' 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one's 
I'wn  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehension. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  legally  incompetent 
to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a  juristical  pos- 
session. Chiliiren  and  lunatics  are  examples  of 
such  persons.  Ii  a  man  has  the  detention  of  a 
tiling,  he  can  acquire  ihe  possesa'o  by  the  animus 

■  alone,  for  the  other  coi.dition  has  been  already 
complied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  al.vays  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (corpus)  may  be  effected  by 
another  as  his  representative,  if  that  other  does  the 
necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
he  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for  himself* 
There  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  per- 
son for  whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the 
person  who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power 
(potestas)  or  of  agency  :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  filiusfamilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
structions (mandatum).  A  person  who  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  another,  and  has  the  possessio  of  a 
thing,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have  the 
possessio,  and  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
only  the  bare  detention. 

Possessio,  that  is,  the  right  of  possession,  is, 
however,  a  thing  that  can  be  transferred  without 
the  transfer  of  ownership.     In  this  case  of  deriva- 


I.  (SaTijnj,  p.  166.)— 2.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  1,  s.  74.)— 3.  (Compare 
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live  possessio,  the  apprehension  is  the  same  as  m 
the  case  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio  ;  but  the 
animus  with  which  the  thing  is  apprehended  cannot 
be  the  "animus  domini,"  but  merely  the  "animus 
possidendi,"  that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  jus  pos- 
sessionis,  which  the  possessor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred 
without  the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
tention is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
the  jus  possessionis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  accom- 
panied with  a  transfer  of  detention  :  1.  those  which 
are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative  possessio  ; 
2.  those  which  always  are  ;  and,  3.  those  which  are 
sometimes.  The  first  class  comprehends  such 
cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a  thing  is 
transferred  to  an  agent  (procurator),  and  the  case 
of  a  commodatum.  (Fz'tZ.  Commodatum.)  The  sec- 
ond class  comprehends  the  case  of  the  emphyteu- 
ta,  which  is  a  possessio,  but  only  a  derivative  one, 
as  the  emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  creditor  who  re- 
ceives the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a  contractus 
pignoris,  but  it  does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  a 
pignus  praptorium,  pignus  in  causa  judicati  captum, 
nor  a  pactum  hypothecse.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractus pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  to 
the  creditor  he  had  possessio,  that  is,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts,  but  not  possessio  civilis,  that  is,  the  right 
of  usucapion.  The  debtor  had  no  possessio  at  all, 
hut,  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  he 
continued  the  usucapion  that  had  been  commenced. 
(Vid.  Pignus.)  The  third  class  comprehends  de- 
poiiitum  and  precarium. 

The  right  of  possession  consists  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  interdict  (vid.  Interdictdm), 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  jura  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  to  posses- 
sio has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of  this 
juris  quasi  possessio  are  personal  servitutes,  real 
servitutes,  and  jura  in  re  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  servitutes,  of  which  superficies  is  the 
only  proper  instance.  In  all  the  cases  of  juris  quasi 
possessio,  the  acquisition  and  the  continuance  of 
the  right  of  possession  depend  on  the  corpus  and 
animus ;  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes 
(particularly  usus  and  ususfructus)  is  inseparable 
from  the  natural  possession  of  the  thing,  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the 
same  way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
As  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  servitutes, 
there  are  two  cases  :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  servitus  must  do  some  act,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (servitus  qua 
in  patiendo  consistit),  or  the  owner  of  property  has 
no  right  to  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if  the 
right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (servitus  qua  in  non 
faciendo  consistit).  As  to  the  first  class,  which 
may  be  called  positive  servitutes,  the  acquisition  of 
the  juris  quasi  possessio  consists  merely  in  doing 
some  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  right,  and  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  right.'  This  rule  applies  to  the  jus 
itineris,  actus,  viae,  and  others,  which  are  independ- 
ent of  the  possession  of  any  other  property.  Such 
an  act  as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi,  or  the  driving  a 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one's  neighbour's  house,  is  a 
right  connected  with  the  possession  of  another 
piece  of  property,  and  the  possession  of  this  right 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  it.  As  to  the  second 
class,  which  may  be  called  negative  servitutes,  the 
juris  quasi  possessio  is  acquired  in  consequence  of 
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the  per?on  whose  right  is  thereby  limited  attempt- 
ing to  do  some  act  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  per- 
son who  claims  the  servitas,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  to  such  act,  and  acqaiescing  in  the  oppo- 
sition.' This  juris  quasi  possessio  may  also  be 
founded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
act  which  can  give  such  right. 

Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  corpus 
and  the  animus  continue.  If  both  cease,  or  either 
of  them  ceases,  the  possession  is  gone."  As  to  the 
corpus,  the  possession  is  lost  when,  in  consequence 
of  any  event,  the  possessor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  In  the  case  of  mo- 
vable things,  the  possession  is  lost  when  anotBer 
person  has  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force  or  se- 
cretly :  in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  lo^ 
when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  posses- 
sion ;  but  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  till  he  attempts  to  ex- 
ercise ownership  over  the  land,  and  is  prevented  by 
the  person  then  in  possession  of  it,  or,  through  fear, 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  is  a 
violenta  possessio.  If  the  former  possessor  knows 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  by  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  possession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lost  by  the  animus  alone,  it  may 
be  effected  either  expressly  or  tacitly ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is,  that  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession.  The  possession  is  lost 
corpore  et  animo  when  the  possessor  gives  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
possessio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  possessio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together.  There 
can  be  no  juris  quasi  possessio  without  the  animus 
possidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the  animus  pos- 
sidendi,  the  juris  quasi  possessio  must  cease. 

Possessio  can  be  lost  by  a  person  who  represents 
the  possessor.  Such  person  may  himself  acquire 
the  possession  by  exercising  the  animus  possidendi 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  corporeal 
act :  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  this  is  furtum  ; 
in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  violent  dis- 
possession. The  possession  can  be  lost  through 
the  representative  in  all  cases  in  which  it  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  possessor  if  there  had  been 
no  representation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Roman 
law,  the  theory  of  possessio  is  treated  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  theory  of  ownership  [dominium).  The 
view  which  has  been  here  given  of  it  is  also  not 
universally  acquiesced  in.  For  instance,  Gans,  in 
his  chapter  on  Possession,^  begins  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections : 

^  103.  Darstdlung  der  verschiedenen  herschenden 
Meinungen  iiber  den  Besitz. — Der  Besitz  ist  kein 
Mosses  factum,  und  ensteht  nicht  als  recht,  durch  den 
umweg  dcs  unrechts. 

Ij  104.  Der  Besitz  als  das  eigenthum  nach  der 
seite  des  bloss  besondercn  willens.  —  Anfangendes, 
pr'dsuintives  eigenthum. 

Savigny's  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  briefly  this : 
"  Possession  is  a  fact  (faetnm),  so  far  as  a  mere 
factish  (unjurisiical)  relation  (detention)  is  the  found- 
ation of  it.  But  possession  is  also  a  right,  so  far 
as  rights  are  connecteu  nnili  the  l)ai'e  existence  of 
the  relation  of  fact.  Consequently,  possession  is 
both  fact  and  right." 

Also  ; "  The  only  right  arising  from  bare  possession 
is  a  right  to  the  interdicts" — and  "  the  right  to  the 
interdicts  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of 
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ownership  being  obstructed  wrongfully,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  force." 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  Agkaki^  Leges  that 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  possessio  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere  are 
the  proper  technical  terms  used  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  lands.  These  terms  did  not  express 
ownership  {ex  jure  Quiritium) :  they  had,  in  fact,  no 
more  relation  to  ownership  than  the  possessio  of 
which  this  article  treats.  Still,  the  notion  of  this 
kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was  such,  that  one  may 
easily  conceive  how  the  term  possessio  became  ap- 
plicable to  various  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  something  that  had  an 
analo^r  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  damnum  infect- 
um,  with  reference  to  the  second  missio  in  posses- 
sionem {ex  secundo  decreto),  the  pr«tor  says  "possi- 
dere jubebo,"  which  is  equivalent  to  giving  bonita- 
rian  ownership  with  the  power  of  usucapion.  A 
ususfructus  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
jus  praetorium,  was  a  possessio  ususfructus  as  op- 
posed to  dominium  ususfructus.  The  expressions 
hereditatis  or  bonorum  possessio  do  not  mean  the 
actual  possession  of  the  things,  but  the  peculiai 
character  of  the  prastoria  hereditas  :  for  this  bono- 
rum possessio  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hereditas 
that  bonitarian  has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  {Vid. 
Dominium,  Hekes.)  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy 
in  all  these  instances  to  the  possessio  of  the  agar 
publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  person 
to  a  particular  thing  is  recognised.  This  will  also 
explain  how  property  in  provincial  ground  came  to 
be  called  possessio :  such  property  was  not  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  land ;  a  right  which  the  word  pos- 
sessio sufficiently  expressed.  Thus  the  name  pos- 
sessio was  transferred  from  the  right  to  its  objecl, 
and  ager  and  i"-ssessio  were  thus  opposed;  ager 
was  a  piece  "I  :.ind  which  was  the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  and  possessio  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  eilh'jr  accidentally  an  object  only  of  bo- 
nitarian ownership,  as  a  fundus  Italicus  of  which 
there  had  been  merely  tradition  ;  or  it  was  land  that 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership, 
such  as  provincial  land'  and  the  old  ager  publicus. 

Other  matters  relating  to  possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  possessio.  The  na- 
ture of  the  precarium,  also,  is  explained,  when  we 
know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation  be- 
tween the  patronus  and  the  cliens  who  occupied 
the  possessio  of  the  patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  interdictum  de  preca- 
rio  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Farther,  we  may 
thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  case 
of  a  lessee  of  ager  vectigalis,  who,  though  he  had 
only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  possessio :  the 
ager  vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  old  ager  publicus,  and  it  was  a 
simple  process  to  transfer  to  it  that  notion  of  pos 
sessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  agei 
publicus.     {Vid.  E.MPHYTErsis.) 

This  article,  read  in  connexion  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrariae  Leges  and  the  Licinian  Rogations 
{vid.  RoGATiosEs  LiciNi^),  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  possession  both  in  relation  to 
the  ager  publicus  and  privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  is  from  Savigny, 
Das  Recht  dcs  Bestlzes,  fifth  ed.,  1827.     There  is 

1.  (Javolcims,  Dig.  50,  tit.  1*  f    'tu 
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an  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by  Warnkonig, 
"  Analyse  du  traite  de  la  possession  par  M.  de  Sa- 
vigny,  Liege,  1824 ;"  and  a  summary  view  of  Sa- 
vigny's  Theory  is  given  by  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch, 
&c.,  ii.,  p.  7.' 
POSSE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.   (Fid.  BonoecmPos- 

lESSIO.) 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTI'NA.     {Vid.  Inter- 
ovcTUM,  p.  544.) 

POSTICUM.     {Vid.  Janda,  p.  524.) 

POSTLIMI'NIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMINII.  "There 
are,"  says  Pomponius,"  "  two  kinds  of  postliminium, 
for  a  man  may  either  return  himself  or  recover 
something."  Postliminium  is  farther  defined  by 
Paulas^  to  be  the  "right  of  recovering  a  lost  thing 
from  an  extraneus  and  of  its  being  restored  to  its 
former  status,  which  right  has  been  established  be- 
tween us  (the  Romans)  and  free  people  and  kings 
by  usage  and  enactments  {moribus  ac  legibus) ;  for 
what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out  of  war,  if  we 
recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover  postliminio  ;  and 
this  usage  has  been  introduced  by  natural  equity,  in 
ordei'  that  he  who  was  wrongfully  detained  by 
strar.gers  should  recover  his  former  rights  on  re- 
turning into  his  own  territories  {in  fines  suos)." 
Again,  Paulus  says,  "  a  man  seems  to  have  returned 
postliminio  when  he  has  entered  our  territory  {in 
fines  nostras  inlraverit),  as  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  postliminium  {sicuti  admittitur*)  (1)  when  he  has 
g)ne  beyond  our  territories  {ubi  fines  nostras  exces- 
sit).  But  if  a  man  has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance 
{soeia)  or  friendship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a 
king  in  alliance  or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears 
to  have  forthwith  returned  by  postliminium,  be- 
cause he  then  first  begins  to  be  safe  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman  state."  These  extracts  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  etymology 
of  this  word,  as  to  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.'  The  explanation  of  Scsevola,  as  given  by 
Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
fost  and  limen  :  "  what  has  been  lost  by  us  and  has 
come  to  an  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  has  gone  from 
its  own  limen,  and  then  has  afterward  {post)  re- 
turned to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  postliminium."  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and  an 
object  of  the  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer'  sug- 
gests that  postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  pomoerium.  There  is  a  fanciful  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  by  Plutarch'  in  his  answer  to 
the  question,  Why  are  those  who  have  been  falsely 
reported  to  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
into  the  house  through  the  door  in  case  of  their  re- 
turn, but  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  1 

If  a  Roman  citizen,  during  war,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutiq  capi- 
tis maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in  abey- 
ance. Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  became  a 
slave ;  but  his  rights  over  his  children,  if  he  had 
any,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  {pendere)  by  virtue  of  the  jus  postliminii : 
when  he  returned,  his  children  were  again  in  his 
power ;  and  if  he  died  in  captivity,  they  became  sui 
juris.  Whether  their  condition  as  sui  juris  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or  of  the  death,  was 
a  disputed  matter ;'  but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after 
Gains,  declares  that  in  such  case  he  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  died  when  he  was  made  captive ; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 

I.  (Vii.  also  Gaius,  iv.,  138-170.— Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  15.— Dig.  41, 
tit.  2, 3  ^  43,  tit.  16-23,  26,  31 .— Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  32  ;  viii.,  tit.  4,  5, 
6,  9.— Cud.  Thood.,  iv.,  tit.  22,  23.)— 2.  (Dij.  49,  tit.  15,  s.  14.) 
-3.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  s.  19.)-4.  (The  reading  in  Flor.,  Geb., 
and  Spang,  is  "sicuti  amittitur.")  —  5.  (Cic,  Top.,  8.)  — 6. 
((i9ttlrag,  Geschichte  der  Rom.  Staatsverfassuug,  p.  117.)— 
I.  (Quicst.  Rom.,  5.)— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  129.) 


premises.  In  the  case  of  a  filius  or  nepos  hemg 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  was  suspended 
{in  suspense).  If  the  son  returned,  he  obtained  his 
civic  rights,  and  the  father  resumed  his  parental 
powers,  which  is  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest.' As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  the 
husband  did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii, 
but  the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This 
rule  of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any 
then  existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ran- 
somed by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and 
the  jus  postliminii  had  no  effect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  state,  a  man  was  giv- 
en up  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  This  was  the  case  with  Sp. 
Postumius,  who  was  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  and 
with  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Numantines  ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  they 
had  no  jus  postliminii :'  and  Mancinus  was  re- 
stored to  his  civic  rights  by  a  lex.^ 

Cicero*  uses  the  word  postliminium  in  a  different 
sense ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  had,  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
and  subsequently  resumed  his  original  civic  rights 
by  postliminium. 

It  appears  that  the  jus  postliminii  was  founded  on 
the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been  absent 
from  home — a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica- 
tion ;  for  as  the  captive,  during  his  absence,  could  not 
do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  pe- 
riod of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  terminated  by 
his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as  the 
source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they  claimed 
it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners ;  but  when  they 
were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their  original  own- 
ers. This  was  the  case  with  land  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  following 
movables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  as  res 
postliminii  :*  "  homo  (that  is,  slaves),  nmis,  mulus  cli- 
tellarius,  equus,  equa  qutB  frtEna  recipere  solet.'^' 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  for  it  was  a  maxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean 
the  recovery  by  the  Roman  state  or  by  the  original 
owner.  If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
ture ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might  not 
be  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner  could  not 
have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter  was  settled  if 
a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  property  (of  the  class 
res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Roman 
citizen.  But  this  apparent  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  solved  thus  :  in  time  of  war,  no  Roman  citizen 
could  individually  be  considered  as  acting  on  his 
own  behalf  under  any  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of  the  state.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Labeo,'  "  Si  quid  bello  capium  est,  in  pr<sda 
est,  non  postliminio  redit ;"  and  Pomponius'  states, 
that  if  the  enemy  is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the 
lands  return  to  their  former  owners,  being  neither 
considered  public  land  nor  prseda ;  in  making  which 
remark  he  evidently  assumes  the  general  doctrine 


1.  (49,  tit.  15,  s.  14.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  40  —Id.,  De  Off., 

1.,  3D.— Id.,  Top.,  8.-Id.,  Pro  Cscina,  c.  34.— Dig.  49,  tit.  15, 

o.  4 ;  50,  tit.  7,  s.  17.)— 3.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  7,  s.  17.)— 4.  (Pro  Balbo, 

c.  12.) — 5.  (Top., 8.) — 6.  (Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  Fostlirainiam.) 

—7.  (Dig  49.  tit.  15,  s.  28.)— 8.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  s.  20.) 
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iaid  down  by  Labeo.  Paulus  also,  in  his  remark  on 
Labeo's  rule  of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  If,  then, 
anything  taken  in  war  was  booty  {prceda),  to  what 
did  the  jus  postliminii  apply  1  It  applied,  at  least, 
to  all  that  was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in 
the  terms  of  surrender,  and  slaves,  no  doubt,  were 
a  very  important  part  of  all  such  things  as  were 
captured  or  lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  they  were 
things  that  could  be  easily  identified  and  restored 
to  their  owners.  It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  maxim  "  qua  res  hostiles  apud  nos  sunt, 
Dccupantium  Jiunt,'"^  has  no  reference  to  capture 
from  the  enemy,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed." 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  explanation  of  one 
difficulty  that  has  been  already  suggested  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  preeda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  postliminium, 
particularly  as  regards  things,  waits  for  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. As  a  general  rule,  all  movables  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  which  were  captured  by  a  Ro- 
man army  were  praeda,  apparently  not  the  property 
of  the  individual  soldier  who  happened  to  lay  his 
hands  on  them,  but  the  property  of  the  state,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  army.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  movables  so  taken  were  preeda,  ex- 
cept res  postliminii,  or  whether  all  things  so  taken 
were  prasda,  res  postliminii  included.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  res  postliminii  would  be  the  property 
of  the  owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have 
been  his  :  in  the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become 
praeda,  it  had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  being  a  res  postliminii.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly 
arises  from  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted, 
Si  quid,  &c.,  where  the  Floientine  reading  has  been 
followed.  But  Bynkershoek^  amends  the  reading 
into  Si  quod,  &c.,  the  propriety  of  which  may  be 
doubted. 

If  a  man  made  a  will  before  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  afterward  returned,  the  will  was  good  jure 
postliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will  was 
good  by  the  lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of  postlimini- 
um applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  person  or  the 
thing  could  become  the  property  of  another  nation,* 
as,  for  instance,  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an 
amicitia,  hospitium,  nor  a  fcedus  with  Rome  ;  for 
such  might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  hostis.  A  nation  was  not  hos- 
tis,  in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation  had 
declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  by 
them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
need  of  the  jus  postliminii. 

PO'STUMUS.     (Vid.  Heres,  Roiun.) 

•POTAMOGEI'TON  (TTOTa/ioyciruv),  the  Pola- 
nwgeton  natana,  or  Floating  Pondweed.' 

*P0TE'RlON  (Tvorr/ptov),  a  species  of  plant 
Pena  and  Lobelius  held  it  to  be  the  Polcrium  spino- 
aum,  L.,  but  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  think,  with  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Clusius,  that  it  is  the  Astragalus  Polc- 
rium, Pall.,  being  a  species  of  Tragacanth,  accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus.' 

P0TE8TAS.     {Vid.  Patri.i  Potestas.) 

♦POTHUS  (jToeof),  "  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets 

1.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1,  8.  51.)— 2.  (MUhlenbriirh,  Doctr.  Paiid.,  p. 
842.)— 3.  (Op.  Omn..  }..  p.  7«.)— 1.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  s  5.)— 5. 
(Dioscor.j  iv..99.) — 6   (Dm.scor.,  lii.,  15. — Adams,  Append.,  s.v  ) 
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down  for  the  lychnis  Chalcedonica,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond for  the  Amaryllis  lutea,  but  upon  a  doubtful 
reading  according  to  Schneider,  Bauhin,  however, 
is  pretty  decided  in  favour  of  the  Lychnis  Choke- 
donica."^ 

PRAC'TORES  (npaKTopeg),  subordinate  ofBcers 
(dvofia  vKijpeaia;,  says  Pollux")  who  collected  the 
fines  and  penalties  {tm6o?M;  and  Tifc^fiara)  imposed 
by  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice,  and  payable  to 
the  state.  The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine, 
or  the  TiyeiiiJv  dutaarripiov,  gave  notice  thereof  in 
writing  to  the  rrpaKTope^.  He  was  then  said  em 
ypdfetv  TO  Ti/i7;/ia  Tol;  rrpaKTopaiv,  and  the  debtor's 
name  wapadoBijvai  tol(  rrpuKTopaiv.  If  the  fine  or 
any  part  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  no- 
tice was  sent  to  the  ra/iiai.  of  the  god  or  goddess  to 
whom  the  temple  belonged."  The  name  of  the 
debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he  was  condemned  to 
pay,  was  entered  by  the  rtpuKTopef  in  a  tablet  in 
the  Acropolis.  Hence  the  debtor  was  said  to  be 
kyyeypa/ifisvo^  Tu  dijftoGU)},  or  fv  ry  aKpotzoXsL  It 
was  the  business  of  the  npuKTopec  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  this  sum,  and,  if  they  received  it,  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  a-KoSinTai,  and  also  to  erase  the  name 
of  the  debtor  in  the  register  {c^aXei<peiv  or  u-a).d- 
(jieiv).  Such  erasure  usually  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  members  of  the  senate.  An  hSei^iQ 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  debt.*  The 
collectors  took  no  steps  to  enforce  payment ;  but, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  Trpvravcia  from  the 
registering  of  the  debt  (or,  in  case  of  a  penalty  im- 
posed on  a  jpa<j>7i  vbpeag,  after  the  expiration  of 
eleven  days),  if  it  still  remained  unpaid,  it  was 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  accordingly.'  There- 
upon immediate  measures  might  be  taken  for  seiz- 
ure and  confiscation  of  the  debtor's  goods ;  but  here 
the  ■KoanTopec  had  no  farther  duty  to  perform,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  give  information  of  the  default  to 
the  senate.' 

PRiECI'NCTIO.     {Vid.  Amphitheateusi,  p.  53.) 

*PR.<ECO'CIA  (TrpatKo/cja),  called  j^epinoKKa  in 
the  Geoponica,  the  same  as  the  /t^/ji  'Ap/ieviani,  be- 
ing a  variety  of  the  Apricot,  or  Prunus  Armemaca.'' 

PRiECO'NES,  Criers,  were  employed  for  various 
purposes:  1.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  frequently 
advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale : 
they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of  the  mod- 
ern auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the  biddings 
and  amusing  the  company,  though  the  property  was 
knocked  down  by  the  magister  auctionis.'  {Vid. 
AncTio.)  2.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered 
silence.'  3.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  centu- 
ries one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pronounced  the 
vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out  the  names  of 
those  who  were  elected.'"  They  also  recited  the 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant."  6.  In  the  public  games,  they 
invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  proclaimed  the 
victors."  6.  In  solemn  funerals  they  also  invited 
people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form;  hence  these 
funerals  were  called  funera  indictiva."  7.  AMien 
things  were  lost,  they  cried  them  and  searched  for 
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tlieiri.'  8.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment, 
they  sometimes  conveyed  the  commands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  the  lictors." 

Their  office,  called  praconium,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  a  law  vras  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  prascones  from  becoming  decuriones 
in  the  municipia.'  Under  the  early  emperors,  how- 
ever, it  became  very  profitable,'  which  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  owing  to  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled  in 
the  courts  of  justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and 
partly  to  the  bribes  which  they  received  from  the 
suitors,  &c. 

PR^CO'NIUM     {Vid.  Pk^cones.) 

PRyEDA.     {Vid.  Postliminium.) 

PRJSDIA'TOR.     ( Vid.  Prjes.) 

PR^DIATO'RIUM  JUS.     {Vid.  Pii^s.) 

PRyE'DlUM.  This  word  originally  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,'  any  property  which  was  made  a 
security  to  the  state  by  a  praes  :  "  Pradia  dicta, 
iiem  ut  prtedes,  a  'prctstandoj  quod  ea.  -pignori  data,  pub- 
lice  mancvpis  fidem  preestent."  Subsequently  the 
word  was  limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this 
sense  prasdia  were  divided  into  rustica  and  urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given  : 
Rustica  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  aedes  or 
which  are  in  the  country  {in  agro),  and  urbana  are 
those  which  are  in  the  city,  and  comprise  buildings. 
Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted  not  in  the 
ownership  of  praedia,  but  in  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  them,  were  called  jura  prsediorum.  As  to 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  transferring  such  jura 
in  the  case  of  praedia  rustica  and  urbana,  see  Ga- 
ins.' A  praedium  which  was  liable  to  a  servitus  was 
said  "  servire,"  and  was  "  a  praedium  serviens." 

Provincialia  prasdia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
Iributaria :  the  former  were  in  those  provinces  which 
^'ere  considered  to  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus, 
and  the  latter  in  those  provinces  which  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Caesar.' 
,  Under  the  word  Colonus  a  reference  was  made 
to  praedium  for  an  explanation  of  the  terra  coloni  of 
the  later  imperial  period. 

These  coloni  were  designated  by  the  various 
names  of  coloni,  rustici,  originarii,  adscriptitii,  in- 
quilini,  tributarii,  censiti.  A  person  might  become 
a  colonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which  the  term 
originarius  was  used.  When  both  the  parents  were 
coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chil- 
dren were  coloni.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and 
the  mother  a  slave,  or  conversely,  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother.  If  the  father 
was  free  and  the  mother  a  colona,  the  children 
were  coloni,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
mother.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and  the  moth- 
er free,  the  children  before  the  time  of  Justinian  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  father ;  afterward  Jus- 
tinian declared  such  children  to  be  free,  but  finally 
he  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  coloni.  If  both 
parents  were  coloni  and  belonged  to  different  mas- 
ters, it  was  finally  settled  that  the  masters  should 
divide  the  children  between  them,  and  if  there  was 
an  odd  one,  it  should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother. 
If  a  man  lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  colonus,  he  be- 
came the  colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
he  Uved ;  and,  though  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
not  leave  the  land  :  and  a  man  who  had  possessed 
for  thirty  years  a  colonus  belonging  to  another, 
could  defend  himself  against  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  by  the  praescriptio  triginta  annorum  A  con- 
stitution of  Valentinian  III.  declared  how  free  per- 
sons might  become  coloni  by  agreement,  and,  though 


1  (Plaut.,Merc.,iii.,4,  78.— Petron.,  57.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ixyi.,  15.) 
—3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  18.)— 4.  (Juv.,  iii.,  157.  — Id.,  vii.,  6. 
-Mart.,  T.,  56, 11.— Id.,  vi.,  8,  5.)— 5.  (L.  L.,  v.,  40,  ed.  MuUer.) 
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there  is  neitlier  this  nor  any  similar  regulation  in 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  there  is  a  passage  which  ap- 
parently recognises  that  persons  might  become  co- 
loni by  such  agreement.' 

The  coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  condi- 
tion in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
slaves,  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their  be- 
ing called  servi  terrae,  and  sometimes  being  con- 
trasted with  liberi.  They  had,  hovever,  connubium, 
which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
them  clearly  from  slaves. '  But,  lilie  slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  they  had 
no  right  of  action  against  they:  master,  whose  rela- 
tion to  them  was  expressed  by  the  term  patronus.' 
The  colonus  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  be  permanently  separated  from  it  by  his  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with 
the  coloni,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.' 
He  could,  however,  transfer  superabundant  coloni 
from  one  to  another  of  his  own  estates.  When  an 
estate  held  in  common  was  divided,  married  persons 
and  relatives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  being  no  legal  power  of  separating  the  co- 
loni and  the  estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  there 
were  also  financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  as 
will  presently  appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
colonus  could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that 
of  his  becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered 
to  be  done  with  the  patron's  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general  rule 
foi  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the  land 
on  which  he  lived  :  the  amount  was  fixed  by  cus- 
tom, and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but,  as  the  land-own- 
er might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in  such 
case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action  against  him, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  above 
stated.'  There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
rent  was  a  money  payment,  either  by  agreement  or 
by  cu.stom. 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  servi 
and  coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  property  of 
coloni  being  called  their  peculium.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  stated  that  they  could  hold  property ;'  and 
the  expressions  which  declare  that  they  could  have 
nothing  "  propria,'"  seem  merely  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their  having  power 
to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  their 
patroni.  It  appears  that  a  colonus  could  malte  a 
will,  and  that,  if  he  made  none,  his  property  went 
to  his  next  of  kin  :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
&c.,  died  intestate  and  without  kin,  his  property 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, except  such  as  he  had  as  a  colonus,  which  went 
to  his  patronus,  who,  with  respect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  is  called  dominus  possessionis.'  Some 
classes  of  coloni  had  a  power  of  alienating  their  prop- 
erty. ' 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi- 
nus, who  recovered  if  from  the  colonus.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why  this 
class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  tlie  state,  and 
why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only  when  the  co- 
lonus had  lived  as  a  free  man  for  thirty  years  that 


1.  (Cod.,  xi.,  lit.  47,  s.  22.)— 2.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  47,  s.  24.)  -  3 
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he  could  maintain  his  freedom  by  a  praescriptio,  but 
Justinian  abolished  this  prsscriptio,  and  thus  em- 
powered the  dominus  to  assert  his  right  after  any 
lapse  of  time.'  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tributarii,  censiti  or 
censibus  obnoxii,  adscriptiLii,  adscripHHiS  conditionis, 
and  censibus  adscripli.  This  term  adsoriptio  appears 
to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached  to  the 
'and,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the  poll-tax  as 
being  rated  in  the  tax-books  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  Greek  term  for  adscriptitius  is  'Evano- 
ypat^oc. 

As  the  coloni  were  pot  servi,  and  as  the  class  of 
Latiiii  and  peregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  coloni  to  have 
had  the  civitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  and  it  is  a 
consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connubium  gen- 
erally. A  constitution  of  Justinian,  however,''  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  a  colonus  who  belonged  to 
another  person  and  a  free  woman  to  be  void.  The 
constitution  does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  else 
than  that  in  this  case  the  emperor  took  away  the 
connubium,  whether  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Savig- 
ny,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  immaterial.  This  spe- 
cial exception,  however,  proves  the  general  rule  as 
to  connubium. 

The  origin  of  these  coloni  seems  absolutely  uncer- 
tain. They  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage 
of  the  Pandect^  under  the  name  of  inquiJinus,  a 
term  which  certainly  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  coloni.  The  passage  just  referred  to 
states  that,  if  a  man  bequeaths  as  a  legacy  the  in- 
quilini  without  the  prasdia  to  which  they  adhere 
lysine  pradiis  quibus  adharent),  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  coloni 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  ;  but  the  explanation  that 
he  suggests  seems  a  very  forced  one,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  his  explanation  of  another  passage 
in  the  Digest.*  The  condition  of  the  old  clients 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  the  coloni,  but 
all  historical  traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of  the 
other  are  entirely  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  all  evi- 
dence of  the  real  origin  of  the  coloni  seems  to  fail 
altogether. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historical  connexion  between  the  villeins  (mllani) 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  coloni,  though  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  condi- 
tions. There  were,  however,  many  important  dis- 
tinctions ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due  to 
the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
case  of  the  coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Littleton's 
Tenures,  section  172,  &c.,  and  Bracton,*  may  be 
consulted  as  to  the  incidents  of  villeinage. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  coloni  is  from 
Savigny's  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

PR^FECTUS.     (Vid.  Aemy^  Roman,  p.  102.) 

PR^FECTUS  ^RA'RII.     (!'»/.  ^earium.) 

PR^FECTUS  ANNO'N^,  the  prsefect  of  the 
provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was  not  a 
regular  magistrate  under  the  Republic,  but  was  only 
appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  when 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  the  prices  at  which  corn 
was  to  be  sold."  The  superintendence  of  the  corn- 
market  throughout  the  whole, Republic  was  at  a  la- 
ter period  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  a  period  of  five 
years  ;'  and,  in  accordance  with  this  example,  Au- 
gustus took  the  same  superintendence  upon  himself, 
and  commanded  that  two  persons,  who  had  been 
prajtors  five  years  before,  should  bi  appointed  every 

1.  (Cod.,  li.,  tit.  47,  s.  23.)  — 2.  (Nov.,  22,  c.  17.)  — 3.  (Dig. 
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year  for  the  distribution  of  the  com'  {curam  frumes 
ti  populo  dividundi').  Subsequently  Augustus  as 
signed  this  duty  to  two  persons  of  consular  rank  ;■ 
but  he  also  created  an  officer,  under  the  title  of  Pra 
fectus  Annonce,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  thf 
above-mentioned  officers.  This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held  b) 
one  person  at  a  time  :  he  had  jurisdiction  over  al 
matters  appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  and,  lik( 
the  Fmfectus  Vigilum,  was  chosen  from  the  equites 
and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  magis 
trates.*  The  proefectus  annonae  continued  to  exisi 
till  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire  :  respecting  his 
duties  in  later  times,  see  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom 
Rechl.%  p.  373,  374.  » 

PR^FECTUS  AQUA'RUM,  (Vid.  Aqh^  Doc 
Ttis,  p,  75,) 

PR^FECTUS  CASTRO'RUM,  pra;fect  of  th( 
camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
There  was  one  to  each  legion.'  We  learn  from  Ve- 
getius"  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  making  of  a  camp,  such  as  the 
vallum,  fossa,  &c,,  and  also  to  the  internal  economy 
of  it. 

PR  ^EFECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet.  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the  times 
of  the  Republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet ;'  but 
Augustus  appointed  two  permanent  officers  with 
this  title,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna 
on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum  on  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet,' 

PROEFECTUS  FABRUM.     {Vid.  Fabei.) 

PR.<EFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Vtd.  Colo- 
NiA,  p.  282.) 

PR^FECTUS  PRiETO'RIO  was  the  command- 
er of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person. 
{Vid.  Pe^toe[ani.)  This  office  was  instituted  by 
Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  military,  and  had 
comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it ;'  but  un- 
der Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  commander  of  the 
praetorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, till  at  length  the  power  of  these  praefects  be- 
came only  second  to  that  of  the  emperors.'"  The 
relation  of  the  praefectus  pratorio  to  the  emperor  is' 
compared  to  that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  Republic."  From  the  reign  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  praefects,  like  the 
viziers  of  the  East,  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
departments  of  the  state,  the  palace,  the  army,  the 
finances,  and  the  law ;  they  also  had  a  court  in 
which  they  decided  cases."  The  office  of  prasfect 
of  the  praetorium  was  not  confined  to  military  offi- 
cers ;  it  was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  oth- 
er distinguished  jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  praefects ;  afterward 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  ;  from  the  time 
of  Commodus,  sometimes  three,"  and  even  four. 
They  were,  as  a  regular  rule,  chosen  only  from  the 
equites  ;'*  but,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  dignity  of  senator  was  always  joined  with  their 
office." 

Under  Constantino  the  prefects  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  govern- 
ors of  provinces.  He  appointed  four  such  pra;fects : 
the  one  who  commonly  attended  on  the  imperial 
court  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the  whole  of  the 
East,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the  command  of 
Illyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and  usually  resi 
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dec!  first  at  Sirmium,  afterward  at  Thessalonica ; 
the  third,  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  the  fourth,  who  resi- 
ded at  Treves,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.'  These 
praefects  were  the  proper  representatives  of  the  em- 
peror, and  their  power  extended  over  all  depart- 
ments of  the  state  :  the  army  alone  was  not  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction." 

PRiEFECTUS  VI'GILUM,  the  commander  of 
the  city  guards.  To  protect  the  state  against  fires 
at  night,  robbery,  housebreaking,  &c.,  Augustus 
formed  seven  cohorts  of  watch-soldiers  {vigiles), 
Driginally  consisting  of  freedmen,  but  afterward  of 
others,  one  for  each  of  the  two  regiones  into  which 
the  city  was  divided  ;  each  cohort  was  commanded 
by  a  tribune,  and  the  whole  were  under  a  praefectus 
vigilum,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  ordinary  cases 
of  incendiaries,  thieves,  &o. ;  but,  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary occurred,  it  was  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
praefectus  urbi.  This  praefect  was  chosen  from  the 
equites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
magistrates.^  We  read  of  the  praefectus  vigilum 
under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  at 
which  time  he  had  to  refer  all  capital  crimes  to  the 
praefect  of  the  city.' 

PR^FECTUS  URBI,  praifect  or  warden  of  the 
city,  was  originally  called  custos  urbis.^  The  name 
pmfectus  urbi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  till 
after  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  dignity  of 
custos  urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  princeps 
senatus,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  princeps  senatus.  ° 
Ttie  functions  of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were 
not  exercised  except  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
from  Rome,  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  king :  he  convoked  the  senate,  held  the  comi- 
tia,  if  necessary,  and  on  any  emergency  might  take 
such  measures  as  he  thought  proper ;  in  short,  he 
had  the  imperium  in  the  city.'  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  conferred  this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romulius, 
Tullus  Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martins,  and  Tarquin- 
ius  Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  king- 
ly period,  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  prob- 
ably for  life.  Under  the  Republic,  the  office  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered ;  but  in 
487  B.C.  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.'  The  custos  urbis  was  in 
all  probability  elected  by  the  curiae,  instead  of  whom 
Dionysius'  mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  con- 
sular rank  were  alone  eligible ;  and,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  decemvirate,  every  praefect  that  is  men- 
tioned occurs  previously  as  consul.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  P.  Lucretius  in  Livy,'"  whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  probably  wrong."  In  the  early  period  of  the 
Republic,  the  warden  exercised  within  the  city  all 
the  powers  of  the  consuls  if  they  were  absent :  he 
convoked  the  senate,'"  held  the  comitia,"  and  in 
times  of  war  even  levied  civic  legions,  which  were 
commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus  was  instituted, 
the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed  up  in  it  ;'* 
but,  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
praefectus  urbi,  though  a  ihere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  feriae  Lat- 
inas.  This  praefectus  had  neither  the  power  of  con- 
voking the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking  in  it,  as 
m  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  the  senatorial 


1.  (Zosimus,  ii.,  33.) — 9.  (Walter,  Gesdi.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p. 
894,  361.— Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  17.)— 3.  (Soet.,  Ootav., 
25,  30.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  v.,  132.— Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  24, 33  ; 
It.,  26.— Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  *  33  ;  1,  tit.  15.)— 4.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  48.) 
-5.  (Lydus,  De  Magistr.,  i.,  34,  38.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  59,  60.— Dio- 
nys.,ii.,  12.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  11.— Liv.,  i.,  59.)— 8.  (Lydns, 
De  Magistr.,  i.,  38.)— 9.  (viii.,  64.)— 10.  (iii.,  24.)— 11.  (Niebuhr, 
ii.,  p.  12Q,  note  255.)— 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  9.— Cell.,  liv.,  7,  I)  4.)— 13. 
(Liv.,  iii,  24.)— 14.  (Lydns,  De  Mens.,  19.— De  Magistr.,  ii.,  6.) 


age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the  people,  bjt  by  tlie 
consuls.'  When  Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Gellius 
here  referred  to,  claims  for  the  praefectus  urbi  the 
right  of  convoking  the  senate,  he  is  probably  speak- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  was  pre- 
viously to  the  institution  of  the  office  of  praetor  ur- 
banus. Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  prae- 
fect of  the  city  had  gradually  become,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  facts  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  families,'  and  that  J.  Caesar  even 
appointed  to  it  several  youths  of  equestrian  rank 
under  age.^  During  the  Empire  such  praefects  of 
the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so  long  as  the 
feriffi  Latinae  were  celebrated,  and  were  even  in 
vested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction.'  On  some 
occasions,  however,  no  praefectus  urbi  was  appoint- 
ed at  all,  and  then  his  duties  were  perfirmed  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.' 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on  the 
suggestion  of  Maecenas.'  This  new  praefectus  urbi 
was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate,  whom  Au- 
gustus invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  ci*,y.  He  had  the 
superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers,  guardians, 
theatres,  &c. ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his 
power,  he  had  distributed  throughout  the  city  a 
number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we  may  com- 
pare to  a  modern  police.  He  also  had  jurisdiction 
in  cases  between  slaves  and  their  masters,  between 
patrons  and  their  freedmen,  and  over  sons  who  had 
violated  the  pietas  towards  their  parents.'  His  ju- 
risdiction, however,  became  gradually  extended ; 
and,  as  the  powers  of  the  ancient  republican  prae- 
fectus urbi  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  office  of 
the  praetor  urbanus,  so  now  the  power  of  the  praetor 
urbanus  was  gradually  absorbed  by  that  of  the  prae- 
fectus urbi ;  and  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  except  to  the  person  of  the  princeps 
himself,  while  anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sen- 
tence of  any  other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  even  from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province, 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  praefectus  urbi.'  His  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters  was  at  first  connected  with 
the  quaestiones ;'  but  from  the  third  century  he  ex- 
ercised it  alone,  and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and 
he  might  sentence  a  person  to  deportatio  in  insu- 
lam.'"  During  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  and 
under  good  emperors,  the  office  was  generally  held 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  for  life ;" 
but  from  the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  the 
city  occurs  almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  Empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  praefectus  urbi.  The  praefects  at  this  time  were 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  the  administration  of  the  city, 
all  corporations,  and  all  public  institutions,  were  un- 
der their  control.'"  They  also  exercised  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers.'^  The  prae- 
fects of  the  city  had  every  month  to  make  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate,'* 
where  they  gave  their  vote  before  the  consulares. 

1.  (GeU.,  xiv.,  8.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  36.)— 3.  (Dion  Cass  , 
xlix.,  42  ;  xliii.,  29,  48.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  11.— Suet.,  Nero, 
7. —  Claud.,  4. —  Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  17  — J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Phil.. 
4.)— 5.  (Dion  Cass.,  xli.,  14  ;  riix.,  16,)— 6.  (Dion  Cass,,  lii,,  2l! 
— Tacit.,  1.  c. — Suet'.,  Ootav.,  37.)  — 7.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  12,  s.  1,  ^  5 
14  ;  37,  tit.  15,  s.  1,  I,  2.)  —8.  (Vopisc,  Florian.,  5,  6.  —  Suet., 
Octav.,  33.  — Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  21,  33.— Dig.  4,  tit.  4,  s.  38.)  — a 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  41,  witb  the  note  of  Lipsius.)— 10.  (Dig.  1, 
tit.  12,  s.  1,  i  3  and  4.)— 11.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  21,24  ;  Llxviii.,  14 
— J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Pius,  9.— Lamprid.,  Commod.,  14. — Vopisc, 
Carin,,  16,)— 12,  (Cod.,  i,,  tit.  28,  s.  4.— Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  3' 
43.— Cassiod.,  VaTiar.,7i.,4.)— 13.  (Cod.,  i.,  fit.  28,  s.  1  — Oreii 
Inscr.,  n.  3116.)— 14.  (Symmach.,  Epist.,  x  ,  44.) 
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PRyESCRIPTIO. 


They  were  the  medium  through  which  the  emper- 
ors received  the  petitions  and  presents  from  their 
capital.'  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  praefect  of 
Rome  had  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations." 
PRiEFECTU'RA.  (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  283,  283.) 
PR^'FIC^.  (Vid.  FuNus,  p.  459.) 
PR^FU'RNIUM.  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
PRiEJUDI'CIUM.  This  word,  as  appears  from 
its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero,'  "  de  quo  non  prmju- 
diciumj  sed  plane  jam  judicium  factum."  The  com- 
mentator, who  goes  under  the  name  of  Aseonius, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  prsejudicium  is 
something  which,  when  established,  becomes  an  ex- 
emplum  for  the  judices  {judicaluri)  to  follow  ;  but 
this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  means  something 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  way  of  prelimina- 
ry inquiry,  or  something  established  in  a  different, 
but  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  call  a 
precedent.  Quintilian*  states  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
exemplum  than  prajudicium  ires  ex  paribus  causis 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary 
inquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  the  matter  in  dispute  {judiciis  ad  ipsam 
causam  pertinentibus),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
praejudiciura.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  prsjudiciales  actiones  or  prae- 
judicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no- 
thing else.'  ( Vid.  Actio.)  These,  accordingly,  were 
called  praejudiciales  actiones,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  determination  of  some  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  question  might  be  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potestas  over  his  child  : 
these  were  the  subject  of  praejudiciales  actiones.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  born  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  his 
child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  " prcejudicium  cum 
patre  de  partu  agnoscendo."  If  a  judex  should  have 
declared  that  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  father,  there  must -still  be  the  praejudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  r*puted  father  is  the  true 
father.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  was 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  praejudicium  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  praejudicium  de  partu  agnoscendo. 
These  praejudical  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
actions  respecting  status,  and  they  were  either  civiles 
or  praetorise.  It  was  a  civilis  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  prae- 
toriae actiones.  Quintilianmakesathirdclassofprae- 
judicia,  "cum  de  eadem  causa  pronuntiatum  est,'^  &c. 
Sometimes  prsejudicium  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  "  without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause.'" 

PR^LU'SIO.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
PR^NO'MEN.  (F«i.  NoMEN,  Roman.) 
PILEPO'SITUS,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers  ;  of  these,  the  most 
important  Avas  the  propositus  sncri  cubiculi,  or  chief 
chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace.'  Under  him 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubicularii 
and  the  corps  of  silentarii,  commanded  by  three 
decuriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.' 


1.  (Synroach,,  Epist.,  x.,  26,  29,  35.— Cod.,  lii.,  tit.  49.)— S. 
(Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  71-63.)  — 3.  (Dwinat.,  4.)  —  4.  (Inst. 
Oral,,  v.,  1,  2.)— 5.  (Gaius,  iv.,  44.)— 0.  (Gaius,  iii.,  )23i  iv.,44. 
—Dig.  25,  lit,  3.— Dig.  22,  tit.  3,  s.  8  —Inst.,  iy.,  tit.  6,  l.  13.— 
Theophilui,  Paraphr.  ad  Inst.,  ir.,  tit.  6,  s.  13.)  — 7.  (Cod.,  lii., 
tit.  5.— Cod .  TliBod.,  vi.,  tit.  8.)— 8.  (Cod.,  iii.,  tit.  16.— Walter, 
Gc9ch.  dcB  Rum.  Rechts,  p.  360.) 
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PRiEROGATI'VA  CENTU'RIA.  {Vid.  Comi- 
TiA,  p.  297.) 

^PRjES.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Auso- 
nius,'  he  was  called  vas  who  gave  security  for  an 
other  in  a  causa  capitalis ;  and  he  who  gave  secu 
rity  for  another  in  a  civil  action  was  prjes.  But 
this  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  usage  of 
the  words  vas  and  praes  was  certainly  not  always 
conformable  to  this  definition.  According  to  Varro,' 
any  person  was  vas  who  promised  vadimonium  for 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any  le- 
gal proceeding.  Festus'  says  that  vas  is  a  sponsor 
in  a  res  capitalis.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  in 
its  special  sense,  and  praes  are  species,  these  defini- 
tions will  be  consistent.  Under  Manceps  Festus  re- 
marks, that  manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or  hires 
any  public  property  {qui  a  populo  emit  conducitve), 
and  that  he  is  also  called  praes  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  his  contract  {prastare  quod  promisit) 
as  well  as  he  who  is  his  pr»s.*  According  to  this, 
praes  is  a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and 
so  called  because  of  his  liability  {prastare).  But 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and,  we  are  in 
clined  to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  ex- 
plains a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus,'  in  which  it 
is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public  auc- 
tion {ad  hastam  publicam),  and  never  was  either 
manceps  or  praes.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gellius* 
in  which  a  person  was  committed  to  prison  who 
could  not  obtain  praedes.  The  goofls  of  a  praes  were 
called  praedia,'  and  in  Cicero*  and  Livy'  "pradibus 
et  pradiis"  come  together.  The  phrase  "prcedihut 
cavere,"  to  give  security,  occurs  in  the  Digest,'"  where 
some  editions  have  "pro  adibus  cavere."  (See  the 
various  readings,  ed.  Gehauer  and  Spangenberg.) 
The  phrase  "prades  vendere"  means  to  sell,  not  the 
praedes  properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are 
given  as  a  security. 

Praediatores  are  supposed  by  Brissonius  to  be  the 
same  as  prasdes,"  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sure- 
ties to  the  state.  But  praediator  is  defined  by  Gains-" 
to  be  one  "  who  buys  from  the  people ,"  and  from 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a 
praedium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  pojjulus  "  res  oUigata  populo."  The 
praediator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  praedium,  that  is, 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
praes  ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matters 
was  called  jus  praBdiatorium. 

PR^SCRI'PTIO,  or,  rather,  TEMPORIS  PR«- 
SCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  exceptio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiflT,  found- 
ed on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reference  to  the  plain- 
tiff's loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's  acquisition 
of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law.  AVhen  the  prae- 
tors gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  must  be 
brought  within  a  year  {intra  annum  judicium  dabo), 
that  is,  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exceptions 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  actiones  were  perpetua. 
This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  temporis 
praescriptio,  which  established  that  in  actions  about 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases 
twenty  years,  would  give  a  praescriptio,  when  the 
possessor  could  show  that  he  had  complied  vpith  the 
main  conditions  of  usucapion,  without  having  ac- 
quired ownership  by  usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 


1.  (Idyll.,  xii.,  9.)— 2.  (Ling.  Lat.,  -in.,  74,  ed.  Muller.)— S.  (s 
T.  Vadem.)— 4.  {Vid.  also  Vano,  1.  c.)  — 5.  (C.  Nep.,  6.)— 0. 
(vii.,  19.)— 7.  (Pseudo-Asoon.  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  54.)— 9.  (1.  o-)— * 
(nil.,  60.)— 10.  (10,  tit.  3,  s.  6.)  — 11.  (Cic,  Pro  Balb,,  c.  2().- 
ad  Attic,  Hi.,  14,  17.— Sueton.,  Claud.,  c.  9.— Val.  Max.,  viu., 
1».)— 12.  (ii.,  61.) 


PR.ESCRIPTIO. 


PR^iETOR. 


00  need  of  any  exceptio.  This  rule  was  farther  ex- 
tended by  Constantine,  and  a  period  of  30  or  40 
years,  for  it  seems  that  the  time  was  not  quite  set- 
tled, was  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  prajscrip- 
lio,  though  the  defendant  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  usucapion.  A  general  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  424,  which, 
with  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;' 
and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actiones 
already  mentioned,  there  should  be  no  hereditatis 
petitio  after  30  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
lime,  no  personal  action  should  be  brought.  The 
actio  finium  regundorum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypotheca 
against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Praeju- 
diciales  actiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  against  which  there  was  a  praescriptio, 
but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  of  the  year 
530,"  established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
ria,  for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitu- 
tion enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
prffiscriptio  of  30  years  would  apply :  Familim  Tier- 
ciscundiB,  Communi  dividundo,  Finium  regundorum, 
Pro  Socio,  Furii  et  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum;  and  it 
adds,  "neque  alterius  cujuscunque  personalis  actio 
vitam  longiorem  esse  triginta  annis,  <^c.,  sed  ex  quo 
ab  initio  competit,  et  semel  nata  est,  <f-c.,  post  memo- 
ratum  tempus  finiri."  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac- 
tions were  originally  perpetuas,  then  some  were 
made  subject  to  prffiscriptio,  and,  finally,  all  were 
made  so.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
perpetuae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that  were 
not  subject  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify  an 
actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give  a 
praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
-right  to  a  praescriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.^ 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  praescrip- 
tio were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
action  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may  have  an  ori- 
gin, and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti- 
tled to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
the  praescriptio  may  be  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
praescriptio  as  such,  because  it  was  the  neglect  of 
the  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prae- 
scriptio. But  the  longi  temporis  prsscriptio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
which  bona  fides  was  one.  Justinian*  required  a 
bona  fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  praescriptio ; 
but  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  far  as  the  pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  usucapio  ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  praescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides,  as  a  condition  of  praescriptio,  went 
with  it.  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years ; 
but  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  praescriptio  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Brinkmann's  Institzitiones  Juris  Romani, 
and  Mfihlenbruch's  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  ^  261 
and  ■J  481,  on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
ished between  praescriptio  and  usueapio.  —  Savig- 
ny.  System  des  heutigen  Rom.  Rcchts,  vol.  v.,  from 
whom  this  outline  is  taken.     Vid.  also  Usucapio. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gains  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
time.'  These  praescriptiones  were  pro  actore,  and 
not  pro  reo ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term. 
It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio  is  such  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cer- 


1.  (Cod.  Theod.,  iv.,  tit.  14.— Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  39,  s.  3.)— 2. 
(Ood.,  yii.,  tit.  40,  s.  1.)— 3.  (Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  12.)— 4.  (Cod.,  vii., 
M.  39,  s  8  )— 5.  (JT.,  ISO.) 


tain  times,  as,  for  instance,  yearly,  half  yearly,  oi 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tam  periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  obligatio  was 
due  might  sue  for  what  was  due,  but  not  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obligatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  time.  "When  a  debt  had  become  due  in 
consequence  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  praestatio,  or  it  was  said  "  aliquid  jam  prastan 
oportet:"  when  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  prss- 
tatio  was  not  due,  it  was  "futura  pricstatio,"  or  it 
was  said  "prastatio  adhuc  nulla  est."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  praescrip- 
tio ;  "  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit."-  The 
name  of  praescriptiones,  observes  Gains,  is  mani- 
festly derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (praescribuntur)  to  the  formulae,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  time  of 
Gains  the  praescriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance  : 
"  Ea  res  agatur  quod  prajudicium  hereditati  nan  fiat," 
which  in  the  time  of  Gains  was  turned  into  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis, 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  (cum  petitor,  ^c.  .  .  . 
prajudicium  hereditati  facial^).    (Vid.  Pr^ejudicium.) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, praescriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indifferently.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  praescriptiones  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  for 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  excep- 
tiones,  and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exceptions  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gaius,  only  the  praescriptiones  pro  actore 
were  prefixed  to  the  formula ;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  end,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  praescriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio and  praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judiciorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  exceptiones,  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  them  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  is  easily  explained :  thus,  the  doli 
and  rei  judicatae  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  temporis  and  fori  pras- 
scriptiones  in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning. Savigny  adds,  that  in  modern  times  prffi- 
scriptio has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  the  sense  of  the  word  prsscriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  prffiscriptio 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  prasscriptio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  temporis 
prffiscriptio  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tem 
poris,  temporalis,  triginta  annorum,  &c  ' 

PRJiSES.     (,Vid.  Peovinci-i.) 

PR^SUL.     (Vid.  Salii.) 

PRaSTE-RITI  SENATO'RES.  (Vid.  Nota 
Censoria,  p.  665.) 

PRETEXT  A.     (Vid.  Toga.) 

PR^TEXTA'TA  FA'BULA.  (Vid.  Comcedia, 
p.  300.) 

PR^TOR.  According  to  Cicero,*  prffitor  was 
a  title  which  designated  the  consuls  as  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  the  state;  and  he  considers  the 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verb  prceire.    The  period  and  office  of  the  command 


1.  (Compare  Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  37.)— 2.  (Ccmpare  Gaiua. — Dig 
10,  tit.  2,  s.  1.)— 3.  (Savigrny,  System,  ic.  iv.,  309  ;  v.,  163.)- 
4.  (Leg.,  iii.,  3.) 
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of  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be  called  praeto- 
rium.'  Praetor  was  also  a  title  of  office  among  the 
Latins. 

The  first  prsetor  specially  so  called  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  year  B.C.  366,  and  he  was  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians,  who  had  this  new  office  crea- 
ted as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves  for 
being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  the 
plebeians."  No  plebeian  praetor  was  appointed  till 
the  year  B.C.  337.  The  prastor  was  called  collega 
consulibus,  and  was  elected  with  the  same  auspices 
at  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  praetorship  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  prsetor 
{jus  in  vrbe  dicere,^  jura,  reddcre*)  were  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  who,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  above  referred  to,  were  also  call- 
ed judices  a  judicando.  The  praetor  sometimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  state  ;  and  while  the 
consuls  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  magis- 
tratus  curulls,  and  he  had  the  imperium,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  one  of  the  magistratus  majores  :  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  consuls.' 
His  insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whence  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  tiycftav  or  OTparriyof  i^aTriXeicv;, 
and  sometimes  simply  efaTre^e/cvf.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, the  praetor  had  only  two  lictors  in  Rome.'  The 
praetorship  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  appears  from  Livy. 

In  the  year  B.C.  246  another  praetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  peregrini 
and  Roman  citizens  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  call- 
ed praetor  peregrinus.'  The  other  praetor  was  then 
called  praetor  urbanus  "gui  jus  inter  cives  dicit," 
and  sometimes  simply  praetor  urbanus  and  praetor 
urbis.  The  two  prajtors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise.  If  ei- 
ther of  them  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other 
performed  all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  military  imperium  of  a  praetor  was 
prolonged  for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus,  two  prastors 
were  created  B.C.  227,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  praetors,  two  stayed  in  the 
;ity,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad.  The  senate 
letermined  their  provinces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.'  After  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  praetor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
praetor. Sulla  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
several  changes,  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  Un- 
der Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  Two  praetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  business  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  had  become  considerable  ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
praetor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiscus 
and  individuals.  "Thus,"  says  Pomponius,  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  "  eighteen  praetors  administer 
justice  {pis  diciinl)  in  the  state.'"  M,  Aurelius, 
according  to  Capitolinus,"  appointed  a  praetor  for 
matters  relating  to  tutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pomponius  wrote.  {Vid.  Pandect.*.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  praetors  were  judicial,  and 
it  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  time 


to  time  to  increase  their  number,  and  to  assign  to 
them  special  departments  of  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  prffitor  urbanus  was  specially  named  prstor, 
and  he  was  the  first  in  rank.  His  duties  confined 
him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  and  he 
could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a  time.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  ludi  ApoUi. 
nares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  edicta  of  the 
successive  praetors  the  Roman  law  owes  in  a  great 
degree  its  development  and  improvement.  Both 
the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus  had 
the  jus  edicendi,'  and  their  functions  in  this  re- 
spect do  not  appear  to  have  been  limited  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  imperial  power,  though  it  must 
have  been  gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  of. 
unperial  constitutions  and  rescripts  became  com- 
mon.    {Vid.  Edictum.) 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  prstor  in  civil 
matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  ( Vid.  Judex  ) 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  interdicts  that  he  deci- 
ded in  a  summary  way.  {Vid.  Ikterdictum.)  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  praetor  were  technically  said  to 
be  in  jure. 

The  pra;tors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  quaestiones  perpetuae,'  or 
the  trials  for  repetundae,  ambitus,  majestas,  and  pec- 
ulatus,  which,  when  there  were  six  praetors,  wen; 
assigned  to  four  out  of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to 
these  quaestiones  those  of  falsum,  de  sicariis  et  vene- 
ficis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added 
two,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  four  praetors, 
for  the  accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers 
do  not  agree  on  this  point.^  On  these  occasions 
the  prsetor  presided,  but  a  body  of  judices  determin- 
ed by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused.     {Vid.  Jddiciom.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  sat  on 
a  sella  curulis  in  a  tribunal,  which  was  that  part 
of  the  court  which  was  appropriated  to  the  praetoi 
and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the  judices,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  present.*  But  the  prajtor  could  do 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  e  piano  or  ex  aquo  loco,  which  terms  are 
opposed  to  e  tnbunali  or  ex  supcriare  loco:  for  in- 
stance, he  could,  in  certain  cases,  give  validity  to 
the  act  of  manumission  when  he  was  out  of  doors, 
as  on  his  road  to  the  bath  or  to  the  theatre.' 

The  praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still  juris- 
dictio.' 

The  functions  of  the  praetors,  as  before  observed, 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should  be 
completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictum,  Imperium.  Jd- 

DEX,  JURISDICTIO,  M.^GISTRATUS,  PeOVINCIA.       TO  the 

authorities  referred  to  under  Edictum  may  be  ad- 
ded, "  Die  Prdtonschen  Edicte  der  Romer,  <^.,  von 
D.  Eduard  Schrader,  \\'eimar,  1815." 

PR^TO'RIA  A'CTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
PR^TO'RIA  COHORS.  { Vid.  Pr.etoriam.) 
PRJ^TORIA'NI,  so.  mililes,  or  Praloria  Colior- 
les,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  pro- 
tect his  person  and  his  power,  and  cjilled  by  tha< 
name  in  imitation  of  the  pratoria  cohors,  or  select 
troop,  which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or 
general  of  the  Roman  army.'  This  cohort  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  Scipio  Africanus  out 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all 
other  duties  except  guarding  his  person,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  sixfold  pay ;'  but  even  in  the  early 


1.  (Liv.,  viii.,  11.)— 2.  (Liv.,  vi.,  42;  vii.,  1.)— 3.  (Liv.,  vi., 
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times  Jf  the  Republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  select  troop.'  In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the  prajtorian  co- 
horts was  greatly  increased,'  but  the  establish- 
ment of  them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of 
nine'  or  ten  cohorts,*  each  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  an- 
cient Latium,  and  the  old  colonies,'  but  afterward 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.*  Au- 
gustus, in  accordance  with  his  general  policy  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
persed the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Ita- 
ly,' Tiberius,  however,  under  pretence  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  discipline  among  them,  assembled 
them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was 
strongly  fortified.'  Their  number  was  increased 
by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.' 

The  praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double  pay 
and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years,'°  but 
was  afterward  increased  to  sixteen  years  ;  and 
when  they  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re- 
ceived 20,000  sesterces."  All  the  preetoriaas  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dio'"  that  they 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  {f>u66o()  like 
the  centurions.  The  praetorians,  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and, 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  frequently 
deposed  and  elevated  emperors  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emper- 
ors were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ;  and  they 
always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon  the  acces- 
aion  of  each  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(A.I).  193)  they  even  offered  the  empire  for  sale, 
which  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus ;"  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
they  were  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
from  the  city."  The  emperors,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  prae- 
torians were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus, 
and  increased  to  four  times  theu-  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
tiers, so  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire.''  Dioclesian  re- 
duced their  numbers  and  abolished  their  privile- 
ges ;"  they  were  stiU  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
son, as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital.  Their 
numbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius,  but 
after  his  defeat  by  Constantine,  A.D.  312,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  forti- 
fied camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and  Max- 
entius were  dispersed  among  the  legions."  The 
new  form  of  government  established  by  Constan- 
tine did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  never  revived.  The  emper- 
or's body-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  domes- 
tic!, horse  and  foot  under  two  comites,  and  of  the 
protectores." 
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2.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  49.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  2.— Suet.,  Tib., 
3T.— Dion  Cass.,  Ivii.,  19.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  93.)— 10.  (Dion 
Cass  ,  liv.,  25.)— II.  (Id.,  Iv.,  23.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  17.)— 12.  (Iv., 
24.)— 13.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxiii.,  II. — Spart.,  Julian.,  2. — Herodian., 
ii.,  7  )— 14.  (Dion  Cass..  Ixxiv.,  I.) — 15.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxiv.,  2. — 
Herodian.,  lii.,  13.)— 16.  (Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Cies.,  39.)— 17.  (Zosi- 
mus,  ii,,  17.— Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Cass.,  40.)— 18.  (Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  17 
— Coii  Theod.,  Ti,,  tit,  24.) 


The  commanders  of  the  praetoriars  were  called 
Pe^fecti  Pe^toeio,  whose  duties,  powers,  &c., 
are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PR./ETO'RIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  original- 
ly praetor,  and  not  consul.  (Vid.  Castea,  p.  230.) 
The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  pra- 
torium,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.'  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  derived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  pratorium ;' 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  palace.'  The  camp  of  the  pra;torian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  praetorian  troops  them- 
selves, were  called  by  this  name.     ( Vid.  Pk^etoei 

ANI.) 

PRA'NDIUM.  (Vid.  CosNA,  p.  274.) 
*PRASI'TES  LAPIS  (TTpnmV^fAiffof),  "the  Pi  axe 
of  Jameson  and  Prasium  of  Kirwan.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.  It  is  a 
gem,  as  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  is 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em- 
erald. De  Laet  states  that  the  ;i'pvao;rpa(TOf  is  a 
gem  of  greater  value.'" 

*PRASIUM  (irpaamv),  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Marrubium,  L.,  or  Hore- 
hound.' 

*PRASOCU'RIS  (iTpamKovpif),  a  species  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  Athenaeus.  Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Cimex 
pasinus,  or  Lady-cow.' 

*PRASON  (■Kpu.aov),  the  Leek,  or  Allium  porrum, 
L.     {Yid.  Allium.)' 

PRECA'RIUM.  {Vid.  iNrEEDicTDM,  p.  544.) 
PRELUM  or  PRELUM  is  a  part  of  a  press 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  torcular,  and 
the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was  either  screw 
ed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things  to  be  pressed, 
in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  last  juices.'  Some- 
times, however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were  after- 
ward, with  their  stalks  and  peels  (scopi  et  foUiculi), 
put  under  the  prelum.'  Cato'°  advised  his  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
black  maple  (carpinus  atra).  After  all  the  juice 
was  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  The  li- 
quor thus  obtained  was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserv- 
ed in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen 
during  the  winter."  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  see  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  1  ;  xiii.,  25. — Co- 
lum.,  xii.,  50. 

*PRESTER  (7rpi/(TT;7p.)  (Vid.  Dipsas.) 
PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various  offi- 
cers and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
is  explained  by  Suidas"  to  be  the  person  who  holds 
the  first  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  was 


1.  (Liv.,  XXX.,  5.)— 2.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  28  ;  v.,  39.— St. 
John,  iviii.,  28,  33.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  72.— Id.,  Cal.,  37.— Juv. 
i.,  75.— Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  198.)-4.  (Theoptrast.,  De  Lapid.,  r- 
65. — Hill,  ad  loc. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Theoplirast.,  H 
P.,  vi.,  1.— Dioscor,,  iii.,109.)— 6.  (Aristot,,  H.  A.,  v,,  17.— The- 
ophrast,,H.  P.,vii.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s,  v,)— 7.  (Theophrast. 
H.  ?,,  vii.,  1.)— 8.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  242.— Vitruv.,  yi.! 
9.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Eust.,  i.,  54.— Columella,  xii.,  38.)— la 
(De  Re  Rust.,  31,)— 11.  (Varro,  I.  c.)— 12.  (s.  t.) 
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called  primicerius  because  his  name  stood  first  in 
the  wax  {cera),  that  is,  the  tablet  made  of  wax, 
which  contained  a  list  of  persons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  primicerius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  but  also 
to  the  one  second  in  command  or  authority,  as, 
for  instance,  the  primicerius  sacri  cubiculi,  who  was 
under  the  prapositus  sacri  cubiculi.  ( Vid.  PE.a:pos- 
iTus.)  Various  primicerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
■primicerius  domesticorum  and  protectorum,^  fabrica," 
mensorum,^  notarioruM*  &c. 

PRIMIPILA'RIS.     (Fzd.  Centdrio.) 

PRIMIPI'LUS.     {Vid.  Centdeio.) 

PRINCEPS  JUVEiNTU'TIS.  ( Vid.  Eqdites,  p. 
418.) 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.     (Vid.  Senatds.) 

PRINCIPES.     (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

PRINCrPIA,  PRINCIPALIS  VIA.     {Vid.  Cas- 

TRA.) 

*PRINOS  (TrpiVof),  "the  Quercus  cocci/era  or 
Quercus  ilex"  (which  would  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species).  "  The  kokko;,  Vermes,  or 
Scarlet-grain,  is  produced  on  this  tree  by  a  certain 
class  of  insects.'" 

♦PRISTIS  (TvpidTic),  the  Squalus  Prislis,  L.,  or 
Pristis  antiquorum,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  large  fish  of 
the  Shark  tribe.^ 

PRIVILE'GIUM.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  581 ) 

nPOArSirEl'AS  PPA^H  {■Kpoayoiyeiag  ypa^fi),  a 
prosecution  against  those  persons  who  performed 
the  degrading  ofiice  of  pimps  or  procurers  {wpoayu- 
yoi).  By  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heaviest  punishment 
(ra  fiiyiara  Emri/ua)  was  inflicted  on  such  a  person 
{kdv  Ti;  cXevBtpov  valSa  ^  yvvaiKa  rtpoayuysvay'') 
According  to  Plutarch,'  a  penalty  of  twenty  drachms 
was  imposed  for  the  same  offence.  To  reconcile 
this  statement  with  that  of  jEschines,  we  may  sup- 
pose with  Platner'  that  the  law  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch appUed  only  to  prostitutes.  An  example  of  a 
man  put  to  death  for  taking  an  Olynthian  girl  to  a 
brothel  {oTriaag  trf  olnrniaro^)  occurs  in  Dinarchus.'" 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  krrl  irpoaya- 
yia  is  mentioned  by  Pollux."  A  charge  (probably 
false)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  of  getting  free- 
born  women  into  her  house  for  the  use  of  Peri- 
cles.'" In  connexion  with  this  subject,  see  the  ypa- 
(bai  'ETAIPHSEBS,  and  a>eOPA2  TQN  EAET- 
OEPaN." 

PROB'OLE  {TTpoSoXi;),  an  accusation  of  a  crim- 
inal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  information, 
.hough  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
leeding  there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The  vpo- 
dnXi)  was  rsBerved  for  those  cases  where  the  pub- 
jc  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the  sta- 
tion, power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  aaayyekia,  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce  final 
judgment,  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method  of 
trial ;  whereas  in  the  rrpodoki),  after  the  judgment 
of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.     The  court  before  whom  they 

1.  (Cod.,  xiL ,  tit.  17,  s.  2.)— 2.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  9,  s.  2.)— 3.  (Cod., 
lii.,  tit.  28,  s.  1.)— 4.  (Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  7.)— 5.  (Thooplirast.,  H. 
P  ,  i.,  6,  9.— Id  il).,  iii.,  3.— Adams,  A^iond.,  s.  v.)— (i.  (Aristot., 
H.  A.,  vi.,  12.)— 7.  (^soh.,  c.  Timiirch.,  3,  26,  ed.  Stoiih.)— 8. 
(Sol.,  23.)— 9.  (Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  216.)— 10.  (c.  Dcmostli.,  93, 
ed.  Stcpli.)— 11.  (Onom.,  iii.,  27.)— 12.  (Plut.,  Pcricl.,  32.— Ar- 
iBtoph.,  Acham.,  527.)— 13.  (Moiov,  Atl.  Proc,  332.) 
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appeared,  however  influenced  they  might  be  oy  me 
prajudicium  of  the  people,  were  under  no  legal  com- 
pulsion to  abide  by  their  decision ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  people  re- 
fused to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  complain- 
ant, he  might  still  proceed  against  his  adversary  by 
a  ypa^Ti  or  a  private  action,  according  to  the  na- 
tufe  of  the  case.' 

The  cases  to  which  the  rrpoSoX^  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official 
misconduct  or  oppression ;  against  those  pubhc  in- 
formers and  mischief-makers  who  were  c^led  avKo- 
^avrai ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  against  all  such  as, 
by  evil  practices,  exhibited  disaffection  to  the  state.' 

With  respect  to  magistrates,^  Schomann  thinks 
that  the  npoSoXai  could  only  be  brought  against 
them  at  those  imxeiporoviai  which  were  held  at 
the  first  Kvpia  kuKX^ala  in  every  Prytanea,  when  the 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates, 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office  or  depose 
them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An  example  ot 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Demosth.,  c. 
Theocr.,  1330.  The  people  (says  Schomann)  could 
not  proceed  to  the  tmxnpoTovia  except  on  the  com- 
plaint {■KpoioT^T])  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brought  to  trial,  if  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  matter  far- 
ther. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  authority 
for  limiting  the  rrpoBoXai  against  magistrates  to 
these  particular  occasions  ;  and  other  writers  have 
not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this  point.* 

An  example  of  a  rrpoSo?^^  against  sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  directed  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.'  Another  occurs  in  Lysias," 
where  the  words  avX7i.7j6Sriv  uTravrc;  kuI  h  ru  S^pi) 
Kol  kv  T(j  dtKaaTTjplCfi  avKo^avriaq  Kareyvure,  describe 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  method  of  prosecu- 
tion.' 

Those  who  worked  the  pubhc  mines  clandestine- 
ly, and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  money,  were  Uable  to  a 
■7rpo6ohj.  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  584.' 

But  the  wpofio/l^  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbehaviour 
at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws  cited 
in  that  speech,'  that  Tipodolai  were  enjoined  against 
any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or 
Eleusinian  festival  (and  the  same  enactment  was 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  as  would  fdl  within  the 
description  o{d'jc6cia  -epl  ioprfiv.  A  riot  or  disturb- 
ance during  the  ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other 
gross  insult  or  outrage,  committed  upon  any  of  the 
performers  or  spectators  of  the  games,  whether  cit- 
izen or  foreigner,  and  even  upon  a  slave,  much 
more  upon  a  magistrate  or  officer  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  performance  ;  an  attempt  to  imprison 
by  legal  process,  and  even  a  levying  of  execution 
upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor  during  the  continuance 
of  the  festival,  was  held  to  be  a  profanation  of  its 
sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
of  these  statutes.  For  any  such  offence  complaint 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  {i.  e.,  the  proedri), 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  charge  at  an  assem- 
bly to  be  held  soon  after  the  festival  in  the  theatre 

1.  (Platncr,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i ,  362.)— 2.  (Harpocr.  and  Sui- 
das,  s.  V.  Karax«porov(a.— Pollux,  Oiiom.,  viii.,  46.— -Esch.,  De 
Fals.  Leg.,  47.— Isocr.,  irt/)i  avril.,  344,  ed.  Steph.)- 3.  (De  Co- 
mit.,  231.)— 4.  (Platner,  Proo.  und  Kl  ,  i.,  385.— Meier,  Att. 
Proc,  273.)— 5.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7, «  39.)— 6.  (c  Agorat.,  135,  ed 
Stoph.)-7.  (Schom.,  De  Com.,  234.)— 8.  (Schiim.,  1.  c— Plit- 
ncr,  Proo.  und  Kl.,  i.,  381.)-9.  (517,  518,  571.) 
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of  Bacchus.  The  defendant  was  to  be  produced 
before  the  assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  show  of  hands. 
Iliose  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  were 
said  naTaxeipoTovclv,  those  who  were  against  it 
irnxupoTovelv.  The  complainant  was  said  ■Kpo- 
iaXKtaBai,  tov  aSiKovvra,  and  the  people,  if  they  con- 
demaed  him,  ■KpoKarayvoiivai} 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  law  above  referred  to :  rdf 
irpoSoXa^  irapadirdoTuiyav  beat  uv  fiTj  eKTercG/^ivac  uatv. 
Plainer^  and  Schomann"  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
lias  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le- 
gal. Plainer  refers  to  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  563, 
683;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  comproD»;sed  his 
charge  against  Midias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier' 
explains  it  thus :  that  the  prytanes  (or,  rather,  the 
proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
Ttpo6o?Mi,  except  those  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
which  they  were  themselves  empowered  to  impose 
a  fine.  (As  to  the  powe"  of  fining,  see  All.  Proc, 
34.)  If  we  suppose  the  tomplaint  to  take  the  name 
o(ivpo6o^  upon  its  b^iig  presented  to  the  proedri, 
the  expression  eKT€Tt^fiii>Tj  TrpodoX^  will  cause  no 
difficulty;  for  as  Siktiv  tIvsiv  signifies  to  pay. the 
damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  7ipo6o1rjv  tLvuv 
may  signify  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  the  charge  was  brought ;  and 
irpoioXijv  is  not  used  improperly  for  £7ri6oA^v,  any 
more  than  S'mtiv  is  for  rifiriiia  in  the  other  case. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
urged  by  Platner,  viz.,  that  (according  to  this  inter- 
pretation) the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
sembly is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-payment,  and 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on  the  imposition 
of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  heliaia.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.'  The  persons  on  whom  devolved  the  fiye- 
uovia  Smaarripiov  were,  according  to  Pollux,"  the 
thesmothetae.  Meier'  thinks  this  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
for  the  profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons 
as  had  the  superintendence  thereof  This  would 
■no  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Athenian  jurisprudence  ;  but  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
irpofoZ^  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.'  The  dicasts  had  to  pronounce  their 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  trial  (it 
seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  considered  to  proceed  under  the  authority 
of  the  popular  decree.' 
PROBOULEUMA.  {Yid.  Bohle,  p.  168,  169.) 
PROBOULOI  (ir/)o6oi;Aoi),  a  name  applicable  to 
any  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  the  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  wpdSov- 
^1.'°  So  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus, 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  578,  583,  686.)-2.  (Proc.  and  Kl.,  i., 
m.i—3.  (De  Cum.,  238.)— 4.  (Att.  Proc,  275.)— 5.  (Meier,  Att. 
P™.,  276.)  -  6.  (viii.,  87.)— 7.  (I.e.)- 8.  (Platner,  385.)  —  9. 
(Meier  Att.  Proc,  277.)— 10.  (Herod.,  -vi.,  7.) 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Persian  invasion  ;' 
and  also  the  envoys  whom  the  Greeks  agreed  to 
send  annually  to  Plataea.^    The  word  is  also  used, 
like  vo/ioipvAaKec,  to  denote  an  ohgarchical  body,  in 
whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.     Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus ;  and  a  similar  body  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  gov- 
ernment became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.=    A  body  of  men  called 
■np'odovkoL  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  public 
safety.     Thucydides*  calls  them  iipxriv  riva  -rrpca- 
6vTipuv  uvdpuv,  olrcvei;  izepl  tuv  Trapbvruv  (if  av  tcai- 
poc  y  TtpoSovlcvcovai.     They  were  ten  in  number.' 
Whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
certed plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  is 
doubtful.    The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  differ- 
ent ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.     Their  author- 
ity did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  afterTard  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
established  the  cotincil  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthrovni.'    The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
•was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
fuy/pa^Eif  avToupdropec,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  remodelling 
the  constitution.    Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  in 
number.     Harpocration'  .ites  Androtion  and  Phi- 
lochorus  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen, 
and  adds,  '0  6e  Qoviiv6i6ji(;  tC)v  dina  e/j.vj]fi6v£vaE 
fiovov  ruv  TrpoBovWuv.     This  and  the  language  of 
Suidas'  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
vpoSovXot  were  elected  as  avyypa(pelc,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philocho- 
rus.'     Others  have  thought  that  the  avyypafd^  of 
Thucydides  have  been  confounded  by  grammarians 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  ol 
Tov^  narpiov^  vofiov^  avyypdijiuGC  xad'  ov^  Tro'kiTsv' 
covol}"    These  Athenian  irpoSovloi  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Lysislrata,^^  which  was  act- 
ed the  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysias, 
c.  Eratosth.,  126,  ed.  Steph. 

PROCHEIROTON'IA  (irpoxiapo-m  la.)  (Vid. 
BODLE,  p.    169) 

PROCLE'SIS  (,wp6K?.j](7ig.)  (Vid.  Diaitetai,  p. 
353,  354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  ofiicer  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  consul 
itself;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
had  held  the  office  of  consid,  so  that  the  proconsul- 
ship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  one,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  imperium  was  prolonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  327  B.C.,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prolong  the  imperium  {imperium  prorogare)  of  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  in  his  campaign."  The  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consul- 
turn  and  plebiseitum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  ju- 


1.  (Herod.,  vii.,  172.)— 2.  (Plutarch,  Arist.,  21.)— 3.  (Aristot., 
Pol.,  iv.,  12,  8.— Id.,  vi.,  5,  13.  — MuIIer,  Dor.,  iii.,  9,  I)  10.— 
Wachsmuth,  Alterth.,  I.,  ii.,  91.— Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ., 
82.)— 4.  (viii.,  1.)— 5.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  nn,ifo„Xi„.)— 6.  (Thuoyd., 
viii.,  67.— Wachsmuth,  I.,  li.,  197.)— 7.  (s.  v.  XiryYpa<l>t!s.)~S. 
(s.  T.  np6Sov\ot.)—9.  (Ant.  Jur.  PuM.,  181.)— 10.  (Xen.,  He  1 
3,  1)  2.— Gailer  ad  Thucyd.,  viii.,  67.)— 11.  (v.,  467.)— 12.  (Lit 
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lisdictio,  but  it  di  Sered  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (seS 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  214,  who  infers  it  from 
Gaius,  iv.,  104, 105),  and  was  conferred  without  the 
ausiiicia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, and  not  in  the  comitia  for  elections.'  Hence, 
whenever  a  proconsul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium 
(in  urbe)  was  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a 
consul  triumphed  during  the  year  of  his  office. 
Livy,''  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo  ;  but  there  is  this  difTerence, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperium.  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  appoint- 
ment as  coiiimander  of  the  reserve,  and  Niebuhr^ 
iustly  remarks  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  commander 
of  the  reserve ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Dionysius*  speaks  of  this  avTiaTparriyb;  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years 
after  the  proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  308  B.C., 
Livy'  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitmn,  prolonged  the  unperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  RuUianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only  by 
the  lex  Mienia  (236  B.C.)  that  the  senate  obtained 
the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

Wlien  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consuls,  Avho 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceful  administration. °  There  are  some  extra- 
ordinary cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  without  hav- 
ing held  the  consulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  B.C.  211,  when  young  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.'  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  such  cases  occurred  more  frequently.' 
Respecting  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
consuls in  the  provinces,  see  V&onmciK. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  new- 
ly regulated  by  Constantino,  parts  of  certain  dio- 
ceses were^  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls. 
Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  consular  province  in  the  diocese  of 
Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls.' 

PROCURA'TOR  is  the  person  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  any  business  committed  to  him  by  an- 
other. Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  (vid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  (vid.  C.tLcuLATOE) :  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Caesar, 
who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaes- 
tor in  the  other  provinces  (vid.  Pkovinci.i)  ;  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  fiscus 
{vid.  Fiscus,  p.  444) ;  and  to  various  other  officers 
under  the  Empire. 

PRODI'GIUM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  includes  omens 
and  auguries  of  every  description."  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  m  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance, which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of 

).  (Liv.,  u.,  42.— Id.,  X.,  22.— III.,  xxxii.,  28.— W.,  -Xiiv.,  13.) 
—2.  (ill.,  4.)— 3.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  n.  123  )— 4.  (ix.,  12.)— 5. 
(n  ,42.)— 6.  (Cio.,De  Nal.  Daor.,  ii.,3.— Liv.,  ixxiii.,  25.— Cic. 
ad  Fam.,  viii.,  5,  13.)— 7.  (Liv.,  i.vvi.,  18.)— 8.  (Plot.,  Mm\ 
Paul.,  4,— Cic,  Do  Leg.,  1.,  20.)— 9.  (Wolter,  Gosoh.  dcs  Riim. 
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misfortune,  and  happened  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  impending 
over  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather  than 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  considered 
synonymous  with  ostentum,  monstrum,  portenlum 
"  Quia  enim  ostendunt,  portendunt,  monstrant,  prtS' 
dicunt;  osienta,  portenla,  monstra,  prodigia  dicun- 
tur."^  It  should  be  observed,  however,  ttat  pro 
digium  must  be  derived  from  ago,  and  not  from  dice, 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  this  ven- 
geance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offer- 
ed to  the  offended  powers.  This  being  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the 
necessary  rites  were  in  ancient  times  regularly 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  by 
the  consuls  before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemni- 
ties being  called  procuratio  prodigiorum.  Although, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrences,  it  was  im- 
possible to  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  con- 
tingency, we  have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for 
expiation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
were  laid  down  in  the  Ostentaria,  the  Libri  Ritualcs, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  Etrurians,^  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  Roman  priests  were  well  ac- 
quainted ;  and  when  the  prodigy  was  of  a  very  ter- 
rible or  unprecedented  nature,  it  was  usual  to  seek 
counsel  from  some  renowned  Tuscan  seer,  from 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  even  from  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle. Prodigies  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded  when  they  were  considered  to  have  no 
direct  reference  to  public  affairs,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been  observed  in  a 
private  mansion  or  in  some  town  not  closely  con- 
nected with  Rome,  and  in  this  case  it  was  said  fwn 
suscipi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  important 
was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  numerous  details  dispersed  through- 
out the  extant  books  of  Livy.'  For  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  History  to  be 
derived  from  the  records  of  ancient  prodigies,  see 
Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.,  iii.,  p.  198,  255. 

PRODOS'IA  (Trpotiotria).  Under  this  term  was 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  but  also 
every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks) 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  man's  country.  The  highest  sort  of 
treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  despotism 
(T-upowi'f)  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  (KaraXveiv 
TTiv  TToltreiav),  and  in  democracies  /caroMcEV  rov 
dfifiov  or  TO  ■n-JSjBo^.  Other  kinds  of  treason  were 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  foreign  enemy;  a 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  such  as  a  fleet, 
army,  or  fortress  ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treachery  or 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.*  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  false 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  disobey  any  special 
decree,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city."  But  not  only  would  omi 
acts  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount  to  the 
crime  of  ■Kpo6oaia.  but  also  the  neglect  to  perform 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in  general  ex- 
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peCfcd  of  every  good  citizen.  Cowardice  in  battle 
(dsiMa)  would  be  an  instance  of  this  kind ;  so 
would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  l(j)rj6oi 
at  Athens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  which  a 
charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (luaodii/iia) 
might  be  successfully  maintained.'  Thus  we  find 
persons,  whose  offence  was  the  propounding  uncon- 
stitutional laws,  or  advising  bad  measures,  or  the 
like,  charged  by  their  political  opponents  with  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution.'  Of  the 
facility  with  which  such  charges  might  be  made  at 
Athens,  especially  in  times  of  political  excitement, 
when  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  loss  than 
modern,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  judges.^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trials 
for  constructive  treason  at  Athens  was  that  of  Leoc- 
rates,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at  Cha;- 
ronea,  and  was  prosecuted  by  Lycurgus  for  deser- 
tion of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycurgus  is 
preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence. The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p.  150, 
ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  seen 
from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
irpodovg  tov^  vewf  Kal  ra  edj?  /cat  rdf  h  TOif  vufioL^ 
4vaia^  (147),  {iTj  (3o7jd^aa^  Tol^  TraTpiot^  lepoi^,  kyKara- 
liTiim  TTiv  "Kokiv  (148),  ov  cw/i6s6Xri/iEVoi  oviSh  el; 
TTjv  Tfi^  -KoXeut^  tjuTTjpiav  (153),  ^Evyuv  tov  v—ep  TTjq 
rarpido;  Kivdmov  (154),  and  the  like.  The  defence 
of  the  accused  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
with  a  traitorous  intention  [cm  npoSoaif),  but  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  (em  iinropig,).* 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
who  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  by  elaayyeXia,  as  in  the  case  of  Leocrates.^ 
In  some  cases  a  ypaipv  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
mothetae.*  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
the  archon  ^aaXciigJ  But  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  in  a  Greek  city  state  offences  would 
always  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  law ; 
and  we  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
generals,  and  others,  took  a  summary  method  for 
bringing  traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  I'hus 
a  certain  person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  prom- 
ised PhiUp  to  burn  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized 
by  the  council  of  Areopeigus,  and  afterward  put  to 
the  torture  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people." 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly- 
curgus, c.  Lcoc,  154.  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
of  course,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes  busts,'  and  by  their  Tp^(l>ia/ia 
might  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
ful were  the  Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  estabUsh 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
spired for  such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
office  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
the  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity. 
Every  citizen,  indeed,  was  under  an  obligation  to 
kill  such  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by 
law  to  honours  and  rewards.'" 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
most  kinds  of  treason  appears  to  have  been  death," 
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which,  no  doubt  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades'  and  many 
others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of  npoioaia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
which  tried  them."  .The  goods  of  traitors  who 
suffered  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
friends.'  The  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  ari/ioi, 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fate 
of  their  ancestor.*  Traitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modern  times.  Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  {tov  venpov  Kpiveiv  Trpodoaia^),  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrynichus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  'ast  out  of  Attica ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death  ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  ci.y.' 

nPOAOS'IAS  rPA*H  (wpodofftaf  yptufiij).  {Vid. 
Prodosia.) 

PROEDRL  (Vid.  BouLE,  p.  168, 170.) 
PROEDROS'IA  or  PROEDROSTAI  (KpmjSpdaia 
and  TtpoTidpoaiai)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.*  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  5,  on 
behalf  of  aU  the  Greeks  ;  but  from  aU  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  so 
at  aU  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  is  only  the  first  time  that  proedrosia  were 
offered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.' 

PROEIS'PHORA  {npoua<j>opu).  (Vid.  Eisphoka, 
p.  392.) 

nP0EI2$0PA2  AIKH  (vpoetafopdc  SUtj),  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  to  re- 
cover a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The  sym- 
morias  being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  the  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them  to  pa) 
the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then  were  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  symmoriaB,  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egi  for  that  purpose,  against  whom  he  might 
bring  actions  for  contribution  according  to  their  re- 
spective assessments.  To  recover  money  so  ad- 
vanced was  called  TvposLoijiopav  Ko/ji^sodai."  This 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  and 
the  trierarchy,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
strategi.' 

PROELIA'LES  DIES.     (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
PROFESTI  DIES.-    (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 
PROGAMEIA.     (Vid.  Maeeiage.   Greek,  page 
619.) 


1.  (Herod.,  vi.,  136.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  740.— Id.,  c, 
Theocr.,  1344.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  138.)— 4.  (Meursius,  Them. 
Att.,  ii.,  2,  15.  — Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag,  ii.,  82.  — Meier,  Att. 
Proc,  341,  De  honDamn.,  11-13, 136.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  92.— 
Lysias,  c.  Agor.,  136.— Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr.,  164,  ed.  Steph.) — 6. 
(Suidas. — Hesych. — Etyraol.  Mag.,  s.  v. — Arrian  in  Epict.j  iii., 
21.)— 7.  (Suid.,  s.  V.  'ElpEciwvT}. — Compare  Lycurg.,  Fragm.,  c. 
Menes.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Pantien.,  977. — Id.,  c.  Phfenipp. 
1046.— Id.,  c.  Polycl.,  1208.)— 9.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath.,  ii_ 
70,  71.— Meier,  Att.  Proc,  107,  550.) 
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PROSCRIPTIO. 


PROTRYGIA. 


PROIX  (ffpoif).  (Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 
PROLETA'RII.  (Fid.  Caput.) 
PROMETHEI'A  (npoiirideia),  a  festival  celebra- 
ted at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.'  The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  in  the  Ceramicus"  (compare 
ZiAMPADEPHORiA),  for  whlch  the  gymnasiarch  had 
to  supply  the  youths  from  the  gymnasia.  Prome- 
theus himself  was  beUeved  to  have  instituted  this 
torch-race,  whence  he  was  called  the  torch-bearer.' 
The  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced  at 
the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia,* 
or  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  thence  the  youths  with 
their  torches  raced  to  the  city.'' 

PROMISSOR.     (Vii.  Obligationes,  p.  673.) 
PROMULSIS.     (Fi<Z.  CosNA,  p.  275.) 
PRO'NUB.^,  PRO'NUBI.     ( Vii.  Marriage,  Ro- 
man, p,  625.) 

PROPNIGE'UM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
PROPR^TOR.  (Vid.  Peovinoia.) 
PROPRI'ETAS.  (Vid.  Dominium.) 
PROQU^STOR.  (Vid.  Qu^stor.) 
PRORA.  (Vid.  Ships.) 
PROSCE'NIUM.  (Vid.  Theateum.) 
PROSCLE'SIS  (TtpoanArjaii).  (Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 
PROSCRIPTIO.  The  verb  proscribere  properly 
signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  or  advertisement :  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  passages.  But  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
assumed  a  very  diflferent  meaning,  for  he  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention,'  namely,  to,  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 
proscripli.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  82  B.C., 
Sulla,  after  his  return  from  Prseneste,  declared  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  people  that  he  would  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marius.'  The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  fower  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his 
design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proscriptione  et  Pro- 
scriptis  was  sanctioned  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  dictator."  This  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaocus  at  the  command  of 
Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Cornelia'  and  some- 
times lex  Valeria.  Cicero"  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia  or  Valeria." 
Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exhibited  in 
the  Forum  to  public  inspection.  Every  person  con- 
tained in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  All  his  property 
was  taken  and  publicly  sold.  It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  property  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  the  price  was  paid  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased.'''  The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner."  Those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward ;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  proscribed,  was  punished  with 
death.'*  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  and,  consequent- 


1.  (Xen.,  De  Hop.  Ath.,  3,  1)  4.— Hmpocvat.,  a.  v.  Aafiiraf.)— 
2.  (Harpocrat.,  1.  c— Schol.  ad  Aristopli.,  Ran.,  131.)— 3.  (Hy- 
Uin.,  Foot.  Astinn.,  ii.,  15.— Eurip.,  Phamiss.,  1139.— Philostr., 
Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  20,)— 4.  (Paus.,i.,  30,  «2.)— 5.  (Welokor,  ^schyl. 
Trilog.,  p.  120,  &o.)  — 6.  (VoU.  Paterc,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Appian, 
Boll.  Civ.,  i.,  1)5.)— B.  (Cic,  Do  Lor.,  i.,  15.— Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr., 
lii.,  2,  &c.— Appian,  Boll.  Civ.,  i.,  98.)- 9.  (Cio.  m  Vorr.,  i.,  47.) 
—10.  (Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  43.)— 11.  (Compare  Soliol.  Gronov.,  p. 
435,  ed.  OroUi.)  —  12.  (Sallust,  rvagm.,  p.  238,  ed.  Gerlacl;.)  — 
13  (Cic,  Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  43.)— 14.  (Uic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  47.— 
Plut.,  SuU  ,  31.— Suot.,  Jul.,  U.) 
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ly,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  proscribed  persons 
were  forever  excluded  from  all  puMic  offices.' 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  once 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  years. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  Anto- 
nius,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus  (43  B.C.).    Their  prq- 
scription  was  not  less  formidable  than  that  of  Sulla, 
for  2000  equites  and  300  senators  are  said  to  have 
been  murdered." 
PROSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 
PROSTIME'MA  (■n-poarifiJi/ia).     (Vid.  Timema.) 
PROST'ATES   (■KpoardTm)-     (Vid.  Libertus, 
Greek;  Metoikoi.) 

IIPOST'ATHS  TOT  AH'MOT  (vrpooTuTi/f  roii  in- 
fiov),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athens  and 
in  other  democratical  states  a  person  who  by  his 
character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greatest 
sway  among  them :'  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears, 
however,-  that  Trpoardriji  tov  dri/j-ov  was  also  the 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  some  Doric  states.* 
PROTH'ESIS  (irpoBsaic).  (Fjd.  Funus,  p.  456.) 
PROTHES'MIA  (npoeea/iia),  the  term  limited  for 
bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens.  In 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of  this 
sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
possession,  and  affording  security  against  vexatious 
litigation.  The  Athenian  expression  Trpodtn/iiac 
vo/iog  corresponds  to  our  statute  of  limit alions.  The 
time  for  commencing  actions  to  recover  debts  or 
compensation  for  injuries  appears  to  have  been  hm- 
ited  to  five  years  at  Athens.  Toff  u6iKoviihoLf  6 
2d/ltjv  Tti  -KEVTS  £T7j  LKavov  TjjTjnaT'  elvai  elairpd^aC' 
6ai.^  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  pecuHar  foot- 
ing. When  an  estate  had  been  adjudged  to  a  parly, 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new 
claimant  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
heir  for  five  years  afterward.  This  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  inheritances  in 
the  regular  line  of  succession.  (Vid.  Heees,  Greek.) 
The  liability  of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (tyyiai 
EKETEtoi  riaav),  and,  of  course,  no  proceeding  could 
be  taken  against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  pre- 
scribed for  bringing  criminal  prosecutions,  at  least 
for  offences  of  the  more  serious  kind,  though,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  in  the  jury 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  of- 
fence was  committed.'  Certain  cases,  however, 
must  be  excepted.  The  ypai^i)  Trapavojiuv  could 
only  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding 
of  the  law  ;*  and  the  ci-Ouvai  against  magistrates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pol- 
lux.' Amnesties  or  pardons,  granted  by  special, 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to  this  sub- 
ject.'" The  term  ■n-podea/iia  is  applied  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  virepii/.iepo(,  ivepTrpo- 
dearro^,  or  ^K7rp65eo/iOf." 

PROTHYRA  (TrpoBvpa).  (Vid.  House,  Geeek, 
p.  514.) 

PROTRYG'IA  (IlpoTpvyia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  surnamed  Protryges,  and  of 
Poseidon.'"  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 


1.  (Plut.,  1.  o.-Vell.  Paterc.,  ii.,  28.— Quintil.,  xi.,  1,  85.)-S 
( Appmn,  Boll.  Civ.,  iv.,  5.— Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  66.— Suet.,  Octav., 
27.— Liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  120.)— 3.  (Plato,  Rep.,  viii.,  p.  565,  c.)— 4. 
(MiiUer,  Dor.,  iii.,  9,  I)  1.  — Wachsmuth,  i.,  2,  p.  435,  •tc  —  G 
C.  Mailer,  De  Corcyr.  Repub.,  p.  49.  — K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehr- 
buch,  &c.,  I)  69,  3,  4.)— 5.  (Domosth.,  Pro  Phorin.,  952.— Id.,  c 
Nausim.,  989.  —  Hirpoci-st.,  s.  v.  UpoOtiTfiias  viftos.)  —  6.  (De- 
moslh.,  c.  Apatur.,  901.)— 7.  (Lys.,  c.  Simon.,  96.- Ilipirov  or 
KoC,  109  ;  c.  Agor.,  137,  ed.  Steph.)— 8.  {HapavSjiuiv  y/JOlf^,  ami 
SchSm.,  De  Comit.,  278.)  —  9.  (Onom.,  viii.,  45.)  -10.  {Vii. 
JEsoh.,  c.  Timarch.,  6,  ed.  Steoll.)- 11.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  636, 
746.)— 12.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.- iElian,  V.  H.,  lii.,  41.) 


PROVINCIA. 


PROVINCIA. 


Shis  festival  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Achilles  Ta- 
lins.' 

PROVIN'CIA.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  "  a  duty"  or  "  matter  intrusted 
to  a  person,"  as  we  see  in  various  passages ;  though 
some  vi'riters,  apparently  not  correctly,  consider 
this  sense  of  "  provincia"  to  be  derived  from  that 
ordinary  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  etymology  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain ;  but,  if  the  usual  orthography  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
than  to  "  push  forward,"  to  "  drive  before  one,"  and 
in  tills  sense  provincia  is  the  commission  which  a 
Roman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  Roman  state.'  But  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
its  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  provincia  denoted  a  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  organiza- 
tion and  was  under  Roman  administration.  This 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 
Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Livy,^  that  the 
word  was  also  used,  before  the  establishment  of 
any  provincial  governments,  to  denote  a  district  or 
enemy's  country  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 
as  the  field  of  his  operations  ;  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  above  explained. 

The  Roman  state,  in  its  complete  development, 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  provincise.  There  were  no  provin- 
ciffl  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans  had 
extend-ed  their  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  and  Sicily* 
was  the  first  country  that  was  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince :  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B.C.  235.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  was  sometimes  designated  simply  by  the 
term  provincia,"  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  modern  Provence. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or- 
ganization either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 
the  government  was,  organized  by  the  commander 
and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate out  of  their  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
constituted  a  provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state ;  it 
retained  its  national  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organization  of  Sicily  was  com- 
plSted  by  P.  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
and  his  constitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  leges  Rupiliae.  ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 
for  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilybaeum  of 
the  western  district :  the  whole  island  was  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  qusestors,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  praecones,  scribas,  haruspices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  his  cohors.  The 
pffistors  received  from  the  Roman  asrarium  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  they  also  collected  the  taxes,  except  those 
which  were  farmed  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  One 
quEestor  resided  at  Lilybseum,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  prstor  at  Syracuse.  The  governor 
could  dismiss  the  quaestors  from  the  province  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint 
legati  to  do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  con- 
quered towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 


1.  (ii.,  init.)— 2.  (Gottlinj;,  Gesch.  der  Mm.  Staatsv.,  p..413.) 
-3.  (ii.,  40 ;  iii.,  2.)— 4  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  ii.)— 5.  (Css.,  Bell. 
G«ll.,i.,  1  7,  &c.) 


stored  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  decimce 
and  the  scriptura.  But  this  restoration  must  not 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at 
most  a  possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Mes- 
sana,  Taurornenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  foeder- 
ata;  civitates,  and  retained  their  land.  The  duties 
of  fcederatae  civitates  towards  the  Roman  state  are 
explained  in  another  place.  (Vid.  Fodderat^  Civ- 
itates.) Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormus  and  Segesta,  were  liberae  et  immuncs, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
the  fcederatae  civitates,  as  such,  were  subject  by 
virtue  of  their  foedus  with  Rome.  Before  the  Ro- 
man conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and  othei 
products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Hiero  (lex  Hieronica).  The  regulations  ol 
Hiero  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  quaestors  in  Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  the  first- 
mentioned  towns  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  in 
Rome.  The  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipendiariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fora  or  conventus,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the  same 
town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to  its 
laws  ;  citizens  of  diflferent  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  judices  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
■in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns  ;  if  a 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju- 
dex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Roman 
was  judex ;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the  co- 
hors of  a  praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupihae  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.'  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
towns  was  generally  left  to  the  citizens  ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears, 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con- 
tinued as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  called 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  census.'  The  island  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  ppy  tributum  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  state  had  also 
the  portoria,  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdictio  in  the 
island,  with  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  quaestors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  different  con- 
ventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  prov- 
ince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  civitas  was  given  after  his  death ;'  t,Jt,  notwith- 
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standing  this,  there  remained  some  important  dis- 
tinctions between  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  provincial  organization  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  provinces,  Ci- 
terior  or  Tarraconensis,  and  Ulterior  or  Baetica. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven  conven- 
tus :  Carthaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  Caesaraugusta- 
nus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and  Bracarum. 
The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  province  appears  from  the  enumeration  of 
coloniae,  oppida  civium  Romanorum,  Latini  vete- 
res,  Fcederati,  oppida  stipendiaria.  Hispania  Baeti- 
ca was  divided  into  four  juridici  conventus :  Gadi- 
tanus,  Cordubensis,  Astigitanus,  Hispalensis.  The 
oppida  consisted  of  coloniae,  municipia,  Latio  anti- 
quitus  donata,  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  La- 
tini veteres,  libera,  foederata,  stipendiaria.'  The 
provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  con- 
ventus :  Emeritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  oppida  enumerated  are  coloniae,  mu- 
nicipia civium  Romanorum,  oppida  Latii  antiqui  or 
veteris,  stipendiaria."  This  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Roman  mode  of  administering  a  prov- 
ince for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hispania  received 
the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian.^  The  province  paid  a 
fixed  vectigal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum 
which  was  collected  by  praefecti,  and  in  addition  to 
being  required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  corn. 
And  the  praetor  had  originally  the  right  to  purchase 
a  twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.' 

This  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  West- 
ern provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smyrnaeus  conventus  which  was  frequented  by  a- 
great  part  of  JEo]ia  ;  the  term  conventus  was  ap- 
plied both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  city 
or  place  "  in  quern  conveniehant."  Ephesus  gave 
name  to  another  conventus.  As  the  conventus 
was  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes,  the  term 
jurisdictio  is  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent. 
Thus  Pliny'  speaks  of  the  Sardiana  jurisdictio, 
which  is  the  same  as  Sardianus  conventus.  The 
object  of  this  division  is  farther  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  "  eodem  disceptant  foro,"  "  Tarracone  dis- 
septa7it  populi  xliii." 

Strabo  remarks'  that  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  were  confused,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  added  to  the  confusion  by  not  at- 
tending to  the  subsisting  national  divisions,  but  ma- 
king the  administrative  divisions  different  (ruf  6101,- 
K^acif),  in  which  are  the  fora  (uyopac,  MS.)  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  word  uyopd  prob- 
ably represents  conventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see 
Casaubon's  note).  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
sometimes  held  [convenlus  acti)  in  the  winter ;'  but 
in  Caesar's  case  this  might  be  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. Cicero  proposed  to  do  the  same  in  his 
province.'  The  expression  "forum  agere"  is  equiv- 
alent to  "  conventum  agere." 

The  conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts  were 
also  done  there  which  were  not  matters  of  litigation, 
but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order  to  be  legal. 
In  the  case  of  manumission  by  persons  under  thir- 
ty yefirs  of  ago,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
lex  .iElia  Sentia,  and  in  the  provmces  it  was  ctfect- 
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ed  on  the  last  day  of  the  conventus  ;■  from  which 
it  appears  that  conventus  means  also  the  time  du- 
ring which  business  was  transacted  at  the  place  "  in 
quem  conveniehant." 

The  governor,  upon  entering  on  his  duties,  pub- 
lished an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictum  Urbanum.  Cicero,  when  proconsi5  of  Ci- 
licia,  says  that  on  some  matters  he-framed  an  edict 
of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  others  he  referred  to  the 
Edicta  Urbana."  Though  the  Romans  did  not  for- 
mally introduce  their  law  into  the  provinces,  and  so 
much  of  it  as  applied  to  land  and  the  status  of  per- 
sons was  inapplicable  to  provincial  land  and  provin- 
cial persons,  great  changes  were  gradually  intro- 
duced by  the  edictal  power,  borh  as  to  the  forms  of 
procedure  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  Ro- 
man law  was  applicable,  and  also  by  special  enact- 
ments.' 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  Italy 
and  the  provinces  as  to  the  nature  of  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap- 
propriately called  possessio.  The  ownership  of  pro- 
vincial land  was  either  in  the  populus  or  the  Cssar : 
at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Gaius.' 
Provincial  land  could  be  transferred  without  the 
forms  required  in  the  case  of  Italian  land,  but  il 
was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  (vectigal). 
Sometimes  the  jus  Italicum  was  given  to  certaiu 
provincial  towns,  by  which  their  lands  were  assimi- 
lated to  Italian  land  for  all  legal  purposes.  With 
the  jus  Italicum  such  towns  received  a  free  consti- 
tution, like  that  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  with  magis- 
trates, as  decemviri,  quinquennales  (censores),  and 
ffidiles,  and  also  a  jurisdictio.  It  was  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  Piso  that  he  exercised  jurisdictio 
in  a  libera  civitas.'  Towns  possessing  the  jus  Ital- 
icum in  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  other  countries,  are 
enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  jus  Latii  also,  which 
was  conferred  on  many  provincial  towns,  appears  tc 
have  carried  wii'.i  it  a  certain  jurisdictio ;  and  those 
who  filled  cprJaiii  magistratus  in  these  towns  there- 
by obtained  the  Roman  civitas.'  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  what  wa'^  the  precise  condition  ef  the  coloniae 
Romanae  and  Latinae  which  were  established  in  the 
provinces  :  if  the  name  is  a  certain  indication  of 
their  pohtical  condition,  that  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and  pro- 
vinciae  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  after  it  had  received  its 
complete  development.  Under  the  emperors  we  find 
Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  integral  part  of  ItaTy, 
and  without  a  governor,  the  provincial  organization 
having  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  year  B.C.  49, 
when  Cffisar  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  his  march  to- 
wards Rome,  it  was  a  province  of  which  he  was 
proconsul,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  distinct 
meaning  to  this  event.  Cicero  still  calls  it  Provin- 
cia Gallia  at  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  In 
the  autumn  of  B.C.  43,  D.  Brutus,  the  proconsul  of 
the  Provincia  Gallia,  was  murdered,  and  from  that 
time  we  hear  of  no  more  proconsuls  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  those 
who  then  had  all  the  political  power  were  unwilling 
to  allow  any  person  to  have  the  command  of  an 
army  in  a  district  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name 
Italia  was,  however,  applied  to  this  part  of  Italia 
before  it  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  peninsu- 
la by  ceasing  to  be  a  provincia.'  On  the  determi- 
nation of  the  provincial  form  of  government  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part 
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of  Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  of 
circumstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  lex 
Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  proconsul  of  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina  had  the  imperium,  but,  on  his  functions 
ceasing,  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  magistrates  who  had  not  the  imperium. 
These  magistratus  could  give  a  judex  :  in  some  ca- 
ses their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited  ;  in  others  it  did 
not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain  amount  of  mon- 
ey ;  they  could  remit  a  novi  operis  nuntiatio,  require 
a  cautio  in  case  of  damnum  infectum,  and,  if  it  was 
not  given,  they  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius,  are,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
et  Corsica,  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior,  Gallia  Ci- 
tcrior,  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Comata,  Illyricum, 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Bithynia  et 
Pontus,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Cyrenaica  et  Greta,  Nu- 
midia,  Mauritania.  Those  of  a  subsequent  date, 
which  were  either  new  or  arose  from  a  subsequent 
division,  are,  according  to  Sigonius,  Rhaetia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  Moesia,  Dacia,  Britannia,  Maurita- 
nia Csesariensis  and  Tingitana,  .^gyptus,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia,  Rhodus,  Lycia,  Commagene,  judasa, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Assyria.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It 
will  appear  that  it  does  not  contain  Lusitania, 
which  is  one, of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulte- 
rior, the  other  being  Bastica  :  Lusitania  may,  how- 
ever, not  have  had  a  separate  governor.  Original- 
ly the  whole  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  organized, 
was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  Citerior  and  Ul- 
terior ;  the  division  of  Ulterior  into  Bastica  and  Lu- 
sitania belongs  to  a  later  period.  Under  Augustus, 
Gallia  was  divided  into  four  provinces  :  Narbonen- 
sis, Celtica  or  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania. 
The  Provincia  of  Cesar's  Commentaries,  from 
which  term  the  modern  name  Provence  is  derived, 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  subsequent 
province  Narbonensis.  He  had  also  the  province 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,'  which,  as  already 
explained,  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Ita- 
lia as  an  integral  part  of  it.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
two  Gallic  as  then  united  in  one  imperium  under 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  farther  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  Citerior  and  Ulterior."  The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Caesar  in  his  Commenta- 
ries.^ 

Strabo*  gives  the  division  into  provinces  {iwup- 
Xiai)  as  constituted  by  Augustus.  The  provinces 
of  the  populus  {6n/ioc)  were  two  consular  provinces 
(maTiKat)  and  ten  praetorian  provinces  (arpaTriyiai). 
The  rest  of  the  eparchies,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
Caesar.  Lusitania  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
eparchies  of  the  populus,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
eparchy,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Caesar  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, as  stated  by  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
the  "  Demonstratio  Provinciarum"'  mentions  the 
province  of  Asturia  et  Galloeca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassius'  states  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustus  as  follows  ;  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midla,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Greta  with  the  Cyrenaica,  Bi- 
thynia with  the  adjacent  Pontus,  Sardinia,  and  Bae- 
tica,  belonged  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (,Sfi/j.o( 
and  ycpovaia) ;  Tarraconensis,  Lusitania,  all  Gal- 
lia, Coele-Syria,  Phcenice,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  ^gyp- 
tus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He  afterward  took  Dal- 
matia from  the  senate,  and  gave  to  them  Cyprus 
and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  other  changes  were 
Wade  subsequently. 
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At  first  praetors  were  appointed  as  governors  of 
provinces,  but  afterward  they  were  appointed  to  the 
government  of  provinces  upon  tlie  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title  of 
propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic, 
the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their  year  oi 
office,  received  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
the  title  of  proconsules  :  such  provinces  were  called 
consulares.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B.C. 
55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Antoni- 
us,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia  imme- 
diately on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office.  The 
provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot,  but  the 
distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Sempro- 
nia  lex  the  proconsular  provinces  were  annually  de- 
termined before  the  election  of  the  consuls,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes.  A  sena- 
tiiB  consultura  of  the  year  55  B.C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  prajtor  should  have  a  province  till  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship or  praetorship.  A  province  was  generally  held 
for  a  year,  but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When 
a  new  governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  prede- 
cessor was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days. 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac- 
count at  Rome  {ad  urban)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  quaestors  ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  a  lex  Juha,  B.C.  61,  he  was 
bound  to  deposite  two  copies  of  his  accounts  {ratio- 
nes)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province,  and  to 
forward  one  (totidem  verbis)  to  the  ^rarium.'  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  patroni.  The  offences  of  repetundae 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of  complaint 
by  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  was  also  liable  to 
the  penalties  attached  to  majestas.  Qusstiones 
were  established  for  inquiries  into  these  offences ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  to  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  un- 
der Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus  took 
the  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people."  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  older  jurists^  the  division  of  provincias 
into  those  which  were  "proprim  populi  Romani"  and 
those  which  were  ^'prop-ice  Ccesaris ;"  and  this  di- 
vision, with  some  modifications,  continued  to  the 
third  century.  The  senatorian  provinces  were  dis- 
tributed among  consulares  and  those  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  two  provinces  being  given  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  prastorii :  these 
governors  were  called  proconsules  or  praesides, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  term  employed  by  the  ok! 
jurists  for  a  provincial  governor.  The  praesides  had 
the  jurisdictio  of  the  prifitor  urbanus  and  the  praetoi 
peregrinus,  and  their  quaestors  had  the  same  juris- 
diction that  the  curule  aediles  had  at  Rome.*  The 
imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  legati  Cassaris 
with  praetorian  power,  the  proconsular  power  being 
in  the  Caesar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depu- 
ties and  representatives.  The  legati  were  selected 
from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  praetors,  or  from 
the  senators.  They  held  their  office  and  their  pow- 
er at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  and  he  delegated 
to  them  both  military  command  and  jurisdictio,  just 
as  a  proconsul  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  powers  to  his  legati.  These  legati  had  also 
legati  under  them.    No  quaestors  were  sent  to  the 
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provinces  of  the  Csesar,  and  for  this  reason,  observes 
Gaius,  this  edict  {hoc  edictum)  is  not  pubhshed  in 
those  provinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  edict  of  the  curule  asdiles.  In 
place  of  the  quaestors,  there  were  procuratores  Cae- 
saris,  who  were  either  equites  or  freedmen  of  the 
CiEsar.  Egypt  was  governed  by  an  eques,  with  the 
title  of  praefectus.  The  procuratores  loolced  after 
the  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus.  Judasa, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  le- 
gatus.  It  appears  that  there  were  also  procuratores 
Caesaris  in  the  senatorian  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  independent 
of  what  was  due  to  the  aerarium.  The  regular  tax- 
es, as  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll-tax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  cen- 
sus of  persons  and  property,  which  was  established 
by  Augustus.  The  portoria  and  other  dues  were 
farmed  by  the  publicani,  as  in  the  republican  period. 
The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Caesar  received  their  instructions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for,  they  had 
to  apply  to  the  Caesar  for  special  directions.  The 
rescripta  of  the  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ors are  numerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
provinces  according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  such  Roman  laws  as  were  specially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  imperial  constitutiones,  se- 
natus  consulta,  and  the  edict  of  the  governors.  In 
some  instances  the  provisions  of  Roman  laws  were 
extended  to  the  provinces.' 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Colonia ;  and  the  same  observations  apply,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  senates  of  provincial  towns  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  sen- 
ates of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  provinces,  the 
names  senate  and  senator  occur  in  the  sense,  re- 
spectively, of  curia  and  decuriones.  But  there  was 
a  great  distinction  between  the  magistratus  of  pro- 
vincial and  those  of  ItaUan  towns.  The  functions 
of  these  personages  in  the  provincial  towns  were 
generally  munera  {burdens),  and  not  honores.  ( Vid. 
HoNoEEs.)  Such  honores  as  have  reference  to  re- 
ligious functions  they  certainly  had,  and  probably 
others  also  ;  but  they  had  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  duumviri  juri  dicundo  of  the  Italian  towns,  that 
«,  no  functionary  "  qui  jus  dicebat."  The  only  ex- 
iption  were  such  towns  as  had  received  the  jus 
.talicum,  the  effect  of  which,  as  elsewhere  explain- 
ed, appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tain city  and  district  the  same  character  that  it 
would  have  had  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic 
soil,  but  only  so  far  as  affected  the  whole  district  : 
.t  did  not  affect  the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom 
from  the  land-tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian 
form,  with  duumviri  J.  D.,  quinquennales,  »diles, 
and  jurisdictio,  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  jus 
Italicum.  Sicily  received  the  civitas  after  the  death 
;f  Julius  CsEsar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
nention  of  duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
^own,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  jus  Italicum  also :  at 
least,  if  in  any  case  we  can  show  that  any  provin- 
cial city  had  duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that  such 
city  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  consequently,  magis- 
tratus with  jurisdictio.  The  regular  jurisdictio  in 
all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor,  who 
exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati :  with  ref- 
erence to  his  circuits  in  the  piovincia.  the  governor, 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  was  called  judex 
.  ordinarius,  and  sometimes  simply  judex.  The  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  were,  as  already  observ- 
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ed,  not  under  his  immediate  jurisdictio.  though  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  governor  from  the  judgment 
of  the  duumviri  must  be  considered  as  always  ex 
isting.  The  provincial  towns  had  the  management 
of  their  own  revenue ;  and  some  of  the  principal 
towns  could  coin  money.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  religion  of  the  provincials  was  ever  interfered 
with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under  any  restraint  in  the 
lepublican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Em- 
pire, merely  affected  the  personal  status  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  land  remained  provincial  land  when  the 
jus  Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it,  and 
the  cities  which  had  not  received  the  jus  Italicum 
were  immediately  under  the  jurisdictio  of  the  gov- 
ernors. This  constitution,  however,  must  have  made 
considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  provm- 
cials ;  for,  when  they  all  became  Roman  citizens, 
the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  Roman  law  of  succession  in  case 
of  intestacy,  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  conse- 
quents of  this  change,  at  least  so  far  as  the  want  of 
the  jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  inapplicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  was  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  establishment  of  defensores, 
whose  complete  title  is  "  Defensores  Civitodis  Plebis 
Loci."  Until  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  far 
as  the  Pandect  shows,  defensor  was  the  title  of  per- 
sons who  were  merely  employed  in  certain  munici- 
pal matters  of  a  temporary  kind.  In  the  year  A.D. 
365,  the  defensores  appear  as  regularly  established 
functionaries.'  They  were  elected  by  the  decuri- 
ones and  all  the  city ;  but,  unlike  the  magistratus, 
they  could  not  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  decuri- 
ones. The  office  was  originally  for  five  years,  but 
after  the  time  of  Justinian  only  for  two  years.  The 
principal  business  of  the  defensor  was  to  protect  his 
town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor.'  He 
had  a  limited  jurisdictio  in  civil  matters,  which  Jus- 
tinian extended  from  matters  to  the  amount  of  60 
solidi  to  matters  to  the  amount  of  300  sohdi.  There 
was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  governor.'  He  could 
not  impose  a  multa,  but  he  could  appoint  a  tutor 
In  criminal  matters,  he  had  only  jurisdictio  in  some 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  senators,  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns,  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua.*  But 
the  number  was  not  in  all  places  the  same.  Besides 
the  actual  members,  the  album  decurionum  compri- 
sed others  who  were  merely  honorary  members. 
The  album  of  the  town  of  Canusium,  of  the  year 
A.D.  223,  which  has  been  preserved,  consists  of  148 
members,  of  whom  30  were  patroni,  Roman  sena- 
tors, and  2  were  patroni,  Roman  equites ;  the  re- 
mainder were  7  quinquennalicii,  a  term  which  is 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  quinquennales  (vid.  Coloxi.i,  p.  283),  4  allecti 
inter  quinquennales,  22  duumviralicii,  19  asdilicii,  21 
pedani,  34  praetextati.  The  distinction  between  pe- 
dani  and  pratextati  Savigny  professes  himself  una- 
ble to  explain.  In  many  towns,  the  first  persons  in 
the  Ust  of  actual  senators  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  first  ten,  as  decemprimi, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Livy  ;°  and  in  the 
case  of  Araeria,  and  of  Centuripje  in  Sicily.' 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  respublica  had  attained  its  com- 
plete development,  Italia  and  the  provinciffi  were 
the  two  great  component  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  this,  that  in 
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Italia  the  towns  had  magistratus  with  jurisdictio ; 
in  the  provinces,  except  in  places  which  had  receiv- 
ed the  jus  ItaUcum,  the  governor  alone  had  jurisdic- 
tio. But  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
imperial  power  a  greater  uniformity  was  introduced 
■  into  the  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was  under  a  provincial 
form  of  government.  (Vid.  Colonia.)  As  above 
shown,  the  relation  of  the  governor  to  the  province 
was  not  the  same  when  a  city  had  magistratus  and 
when  it  had  not ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  in  this 
respect  not  the  same  in  Iialy  as  in  the  provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Constantine  was  based  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  power, 
which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old  system  of 
provincial  government  :  Justinian,  however,  ulti- 
mately reunited  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the 
same  person.  The  governor,  who  had  civil  power, 
was  called  rector,  judex,  judex  ordinarius  ;  and  of 
these  governors  there  were  three  classes,  consu- 
lares,  correctores,  presides,  among  whom  the  only 
distinction  was  in  the  extent  and  rank  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  which 
are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect,  the  praeses  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  provincial  governor.'  The  military 
power  was  given  to  duces,  who  were  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  magistri  militum.  Some 
of  these  duces  were  called  comites,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  functionaries, 
and  among  them  to  the  duces  ;  and  when  the  title 
of  comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain  duces,  who 
had  important  commands,  the  name  dux  was  drop- 
ped, and  comes  became  a  title.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  important  conv  nands  on 
the  frontier."  The  comes  is  mentioned  in  imperial 
constitutions  before  the  dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.^ 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
of  the  jurisdictio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  anti- 
cipated in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  themselves. 
In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the  privileges 
of  Italian  towns,  all  matters,  as  a  general  rule,  came 
before  the  magistratus  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  in 
certain  excepted  matters,  and  in  cases  where  the 
amount  in  question  was  above  a  certain  sum  (the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  known),  the  matter 
came  before  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  first 
instance,  or  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  praetor.  Un- 
til the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  all  matters 
in  the  provincial  towns  which  had  not  magistratus 
came  before  the  governor  in  the  first  instance  ;  but 
about  this  time  the  defensor  acquired  a  power  Mke 
that  of  the  magistratus  of  the  privileged  towns, 
though  more  limited.  The  old  form  of  proceeding 
in  civil  matters  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (jiid. 
Judex);  the  magistratus  empowered  the  judex  to 
make  a  condemnatio  ;  and  this  institution  was  the 
ordo  judiciorum  privatorum.  That  which  the  ma- 
gistratus did  without  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 
ordinem.  {Vid.  Inteedictum.)  The  same  institu- 
tion prevailed  in  those  towns  which  had  a  magis- 
tratus, for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  magistratus  or 
of  jurisdictio  to  name  a  judex.*  Under  the  emper- 
ors, it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magistra- 
tus to  decide  various  cases  without  the  aid  of  a  ju- 
dex, and  these  are  the  extraordinariae  cognitiones 
spoken  of  in  the  Digest.*  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
the  ordo  judiciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abohsh- 
edin,the  provinces,  and  the  pedanei  judices  (hoc  est 
qui  negotia  humilima  disccptent)  were  only  appointed 
hy  the  praeses  when  he  was  very  much  occupied 
with  business,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  {vid.  Ju- 
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DEx  PEnANEus');  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
institution  had  entirely  disappeared,'  and,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  both  in  Rome  and  the  municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  judices,  two  praetors  were  able 
to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between  cit- 
izens and  peregrin!  at  Rome  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  other 
way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could  have  been 
got  through.  But  when  the  ordo  judiciorum  was 
abolished,  the  difficulty  of  transacting  the  business 
must  have  been  apparent.  How  this  was  managed 
is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public, the  prEetors  had  their  legal  advisers,  espe 
cially  if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  Caesars, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  college  for 
the  despatch  of  business  of  vai-ious  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly judicial  matters  which  were  referred  to  the 
Caesar.  This  college  was  the  Cssar's  consistorium 
or  auditorium.  The  provincial  governors  had  their 
body  of  assessors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar's  au- 
ditorium ;^  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  the  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  magistratus  and  the  defensor  had  their  as- 
sessors. 

Besides  the  jurisdictio  which  had  reference  to 
litigation,  the  so-called  contentiosa  jurisdictio,  there 
was  the  voluntaria.  Matters  belonging  to  this  ju- 
risdictio, as  manumission,  adoption,  emancipation, 
could  only  be  transacted  before  the  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers  were  spe- 
cially given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  though  in  the  old  municipia  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  magistratus  was  as  little  lim- 
ited in  the  voluntaria  as  in  the  contentiosa  jurisdic- 
tio. In  the  imperial  period  it  was  usual  to  perform 
many  acts  before  the  public  authorities,  and  in  the 
three  cases  of  large  gifts,  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acts  to  be  done  before  a  public  authority.  Such  acts 
could  be  done  before  a  provincial  governor,  and 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistratus  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con- 
stitution of  Honorius,  Cod.  Theoij.,  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  151, 
and  a  Novel  of  Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.,  tit.  23, 
with  Savigny's  remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which  ac- 
tually existed  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  and  acquisition,  and  in 
the  diversity  of  the  native  customary  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
of  the  provinces  should  therefore  be  completed  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces 

The  authorities  for  this  imperfect  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  have  been  generally  refened  to. 
They  are,  more  particularly,  Sigonius,  De  Antique 
Jure  Frovinciarum,  lib.  i.-iii. — CSottlinj',  Gesckichte 
der  Rdmischen  Staatsverfassung. — "Waller,  Gcschich- 
te  des  Rdmischen  Rechts,  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  an-anged,  and  chap, 
xxxi.,  notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from  Savigny 
as  to  the  jus  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii.,  Walter 
has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  existed  about  the  "middle  of  the  fifth  century 
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A.D. — Savigny,  Gtachichte  Aes  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mit- 
telalter,  vol.  i. — Puchta,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex 
Rubria,  Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  x. 

*PROUMNOS  {npov/ivo(),  a  name  given,  accord- 
ing to  Galen,  to  the  Wild  Plum.' 
PROVOCA'TIO.     (Vid.  Appellatio,  Roman.) 
PROVOCATO'RES.    (Vid.  Gladiatoees,  p.  476.) 
PROXENIA  (npo^evia),  PROXENOS  (Trpdfevof). 
(Vid.  HospiTiuM.) 
PRUDENTES.     (Firf.  Jubisconsulti.) 
*PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  called  in  Greek  KoicKVfui- 
Xov.     ( Vid.  CoccYMELEA.)     It  IS  the  fruit  of  the 
Prunus  domestica,  L. 

*PRUNUS  (KOKKvuTiXea),  the  Plum-tree,  or  Pru- 
nus domestica,  L.  ( Kid.  CocoYMELEA.)  TheopHras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  designate  the  Plum-tree  by  the 
name  of  KOKKviie7i6a.  It  is  also  called  by  Theophras- 
tus  ■wpovvri.  Galen  styles  it  Trpov/ivij.  The  com- 
pound term  KonKv/iriXea,  however  (meaning  the  tree 
that  bears  for  fruit  little  balls  or  pillules),  is  the  most 
classical  form  of  expression.  The  term  npoivii, 
whence  comes  the  Latin  prunus,  seems  to  be  a  bar- 
barian viford  Graecised.  The  Plum-tree  is  originally 
from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.' 

PRYTANEION  (JlfyuTavclov).  The  TipvTavela  of 
he  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  living  around  them,  the  common  houses 
of  which  they  in  some  measure  represented,  what 
private  houses  were  to  the  families  which  occupied 
them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family  was  its 
home,  so  was  the  lipvTavelov  of  every  state  or  city 
the  common  home  of  its  members  ol-  inhabitants, 
and  was  consequently  called  the  iaria  TroXeag,  the 
■'  focus"  or  "  penetrale  urbis."^  ■  This  correspond- 
;nce  between  the  Tipmravelov,  or  home  of  the  city, 
xni  the  private  home  of  a  man's  family,  was  at 
.4.thens  very  remarkable.  A  perpetual  tire,  or  Tnjp 
iadecTov,  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the  public 
altar  of  the  city  in  the  Prytaneium,  just  as  in  private 
houses  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  domestic  altar  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  house.* 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Prytaneium 
of  the  Eleans,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day.'  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exercised 
in  its  Prytaneium  the  duties  of  hospitality,  both  to 
its  own  citizens  and  strangers.  Thus  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian envoys  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission."  Here,  too,  were  en- 
tertained from  day  to  day'  the  successive  prytanes, 
or  presidents  of  the  senate,  together  with  those  cit- 
izens who,  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral  ser- 
vices to  the  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  airriaig  h  Tlpvraveiu,  the  "  vidus  quotidi- 
anus  in  Prytaneo,"'  or  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
meals  there  at  the  public  cdlst.  This  was  granted 
sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  which  latter  case  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
called  aeiaiToi.  The  custom  of  conferring  this  hon- 
our on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
state  and  their  descendants  was  of  so  great  anti- 
quity, that  one  instance  of  it  was  referred  to  the 
times  of  Godrus  ;  and  in  the  case  to  which  we  al- 
lude, the  individual  thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
a  native  of  Delphi.'  Another  illustration  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated  is 
found  in  the  Mse  of  the  daughters  of  Aristeides, 
who,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 

1.  (Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vii.  —  Thoophr.,  ix.,  1.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.)— 2.  (Thcophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18  ;  it.,  1.  — Dioscor.,  {., 
138.—  Fro,  Flore  do  Virgilo,  p.  cxxiiv.)  —  3.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
12.— Liv.,  xli.,  20.— Dionj-s.,  ii.,  23,  65.)^!.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 
7.— Arnold  nd  Thiicyd,,  ii.,  15.)— 5.  (Pans.,  v.,  15,  «  5.)— 6.  ( Ar- 
iitoph.,  Ach.,  125.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  40.)— 7.  (BSrkh,  Publ. 
Econ.,  i.,  p.  329.)  — 8.  (Cic,  De  Oiul..,  ].,  54.)  —  9.  (Lycur.,  c. 
Lcocr.,  p.  158.) 
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from  (huSoBelaaC)  that  common  home  of  the  city,  just 
as  they  would  have  been  from  their  father's  home 
had  he  been  alive.'  Moreover,  from  the  ever-burn- 
ing fire  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  home  of  a  mother 
state,  was  carried  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be 
kept  burning  in  the  prytaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and  • 
if  it  happened  that  this  was  ever  extinguished,  the 
flame  was  rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  pa- 
rent city.'  Lastly,  a  Prytaneium  was  also  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  an  independent  state,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  such  by  Thucydides,'  who  informs  us  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus  every  city  or  state  (no- 
^jf )  of  Attica  possessed  a  Prytaneium.  The  Achae- 
ans,  we  are  told,*  called  their  Prytaneium  XtjItov 
(from  /leuf,  populus),  or  the  "  town-hall,"  and  exclu- 
sion from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  civil  ex- 
communication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the  Acrop- 
olis, on  its  northern  side  (near  the  iiyopa),  and  was, 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place  of  assem- 
bly of  the  Trpvravetc  :  in  the  earliest  times  it  proba- 
bly stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Officers  called  Trfmra- 
vecg  were  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  in  sev- 
eral states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra,  Corinth,  Miletus,' 
and  the  title  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  jiaad- 
elg,  or  princes,  having  apparently  the  same  root  as 
TrpuTO^  or  TzpoTaTo^.  At  Athens  they  were  in  early 
times  probably  a  magistracy  of  the  second  rank  in 
the  state  (next  to  the  archon),  acting  as  judges  in 
various  cases  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and 
sitting  in  the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  case 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  after 
times  the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  dicasts,  were  called  wovraveia.^  This 
court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  to  im  JlovTaveia,  is 
said'  to  have  been  presided  over  by  the  (pvhiSauH- 
ti(,  who,  perhaps,  were  the  same  as  the  ■apvn-.nc. 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  heliasa,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  ephetae,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual had  lost  his  hfe,  as  well  as  over  persons  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  afovcf,  otherwise  KvpSetc,  on  which 
Solon's  laws  were  written,'  were  also  deposited  in 
the  Prytaneium;'  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the 
Acropolis,  probably  in  the  old  Prytaneium,  but  after- 
ward removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  ayopi,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.'"  Ephial- 
tes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  measure," 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on  the 
lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles." 

PRY'TANEIS.  (Vid.  Pkytaxeion,  Bocle,  page 
168,  170.) 

*PSAR  (ipdp),  the  Starling,  or  Slumus  vtdgaris. 
Starlings  are  gregarious,  and  hence  mention  is  made 
by  Homer  of  "  a  cloud  of  starlings."" 

•PSEN  (f^v),  the  insect  on  the  fig-tree  which 
performs  the  work  of  caprification.  It  is  the  Cynips 
Psencs  of  modern  naturalists.'* 

PSEPHISMA  (f^tjua/ia).     (Vid.  BontE,  p.  169; 

NOMOTHETES,  p.  664.) 

PSEPHOS  (V'#of).  The  Athenian  dicasts,  in 
giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.    For  this  P"'' 


1.  (Plut.,  Arist.,c.  27.)— 2.  (DukeradThucyd.,  i.,  24.)— 3. 
(ii.,  15.)— 4.  (Hei-od.,  vii.,  197.)— 5.  (VVaclismuth,  I.,  i.,  194.)— 
6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  yiii.,  38.)-7.  (Id.  ih.,  viii.,  120.)— 8.  (Plut., 
Sol.,  25.)— 9.  (Pans.,  i.,  18,  «  3.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,viii.,  128.) 
—11.  (Harpocr.,  s.  t.  'O  KdrinOcf  rdfios.)— 12.  (Thiriwall,  Hist 
of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  54.)— 13.  (Hom.,  11.,  xvii.,  755.— Didymi,  schol. 
ad  loc. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 14.  (Thcophi.,  H.  P..  'i.,  9.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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pose  they  used  either  seashells,  xoipivat,^  or  beans 
(hence  the  Srj/iog  is  called  nva/zorpu^  by  Aristopha- 
nes'), or  balls  of  metal  (ajr6v6v}u>t),  or  stone  {ififi- 
ioi).  These  last  were  the  most  common  :  hence 
^^i^caBai  and  its  various  derivatives  are  used  so 
often  to  signify  voting,  determining,  &c.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  (jeTpvmfiiivai)  and  whole  (ttA?;- 
pelf),  the  former  for  condemnation,  the  latter  for  ac- 
quittal,' or  they  were  black  and  white,  for  the 
samt!  purposes  respectively,  as  the  following  lines 
show  ;* 

"  Mos  erat  antiquus  niveis  atrisque  lapillis, 
His  damnare  reos,  illis  absohere  culpay 
There  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  kpvSdrjv  ^rii^il^eadai,  when 
each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a  black  and 
a  white) ;  two  boxes  {Kadot,  nadianoi,  or  aii^opelQ) 
were  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called  the  judgment- 
box  {Kvptoi),  into  which  the  dicast  put  the  ball  by 
which  he  gave  his  vote,  and  the  other  of  wood,  call- 
ed uKvpoi,  into  which  he  put  the  other  ball,  and  the 
only  object  of  which  was  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
liis  vote.  Each  box  had  a  neck  or  funnel  {kti/^oc,  i. 
c,  emdijfia  p-cu^  ^liijipov  x^P'^'^  ^X°^')y  ^"^^^  which  a 
man  coidd  put  his  hand,  but  only  one  ball  could  pass 
through  the  lower  part  into  the  box.'  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.  Thirdly,  there 
might  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation,  the  oth- 
er for  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball."  The  first  method 
was  most  commonly  practised  at  Athens.  Where, 
however,  there  were  several  parties  before  the  court, 
as  in  inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate 
or  other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
to  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or,  at  least,  parties  in  distinct  interests  ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  (Vid.  He- 
EEs,  Greek.)  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
g\iilty  or  not  guilty,  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  irpuTri 
j)^^of.'  A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was  award- 
ed, he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the  tablet) ; 
if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short  line  (breadth- 
way  on  the  tablet).  We  must  suppose,  not  that  the 
voting  took  place  in  this  way,  but  that,  on  the  votes 
being  counted,  the  jurors  took  a  note  of  the  result 
for  their  own  satisfaction  ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  the  tab- 
lets.was  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
■the  jury  intimated  to  the  parties  how  tlie  matter 
was  likely  to  go  unless  they  came  to  a  compro- 
mise. Such  intimation  might  be  necessary  in  those 
cases  where,  the  estimates  of  the  parties  being  wide- 
ly different,  the  one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty, 
the  other  too  low  a  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform 
the  more  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  he  offered 
them  some  better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the 
Estimate  of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see 
Meier,  Att.  Proc,  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Ar- 
istophanes TTivaKcov  TLjiriTLKov.  In  the  expression 
rifLfv  TTjv  fiaupdv,  we  understand  -/pappijv  or  rifirj- 


1.  (Aristoph.,Vesp.,  333,349:  Eq.,  1332.)— 2.  (Equit.,  41.)— 
3.  (.SIsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  11,  ed.  Steph. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  TerpuTn;- 
lifoi).)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xv.,  41.)— 5.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  09,  751.) 
—6.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  KailcrKos.)  —  7.  (.ffisch.,  c.  Ctes.,  82,  ed. 
Steph.— Dcmosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  434  ;  c.  Aristocr.,  676  ;  c.  Ar- 
istog.,  785  ;  c.  Nea:r.,  1347.)  —  8.  (Vesp.,  106,  167,  850.  —  Com- 
pare I'oltai,  Onom.,  viii.,  16,  17,  123.— Meier,  Att.  Proc,  720, 
726..-.piatneii  Proc.  und  Klag.,  i.,  188.  —  Wachsmuth,  II.,  i., 
U4.) 


In  the  popular  assemblies,  the  common  method  of 
voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  ( Vid.  Cheikotonia. 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus,  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  or 
for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  restora 
tion  of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
case  of  a  privilegium,  it  was  necessary  that  six 
thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority,  and 
in  secret.'  On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gener- 
als who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was 
then  by  tribes,  /carre  fvM;.'  Secret  voting  by  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  .iEschines,' 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  se- 
cret.* 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  ■<pri(pi^ea6ai,  ipTjijiov 
(pepetv  or  ■feudal,  to  vote,  or  give  their  vote  or  judgment, 
irrjcjiov  Tidivai,  to  cast  accounts,  is  used  with  a  differ- 
ent allusion.'  The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  ircLijiri^il^tw,  ipjjipov  mujeiv  or  Sidovai,  though 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting 
in  favour  of  a  person,  "^rjtpt^eadat,  to  vote,  to  resolve, 
a7vofri(j>i(ea6ai,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
^^^of,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  xstporovia,  and  conversely. 
XeipoTovclv,  however,  is  not  used,  like  ■ipn(j)i^ea8at, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to  this, 
see  Schomann,  De  Com.,  123. 

♦PSETTA  {ipijTTa),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  ^Elian,  Oppian,  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Pleura- 
nectes  Passer,  or  Sea  Flounder,  called  in  French  Tur- 
hot  hucU.  The  -^^rra  of  Athenaus,  on  the  othe' 
hand,  is  referred  by  Artedi  and  the  writer  on  Ich- 
thyology in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  to  the 
Pleuronectes  Platessa,  or  Plaise.  The  name  is  often 
written  ipirTa.' 

*ETAErrPA*H2  rPA4H  (-^lievdeyypa^rji  ypa<l>7/) 
It  is  shown  under  Practores  that  the  name  of  every 
state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  practores,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it. 
The  entry  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be- 
came officially  known  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  return 
by  the  Tru^jjrai  that  such  a  person  had  become  a  les- 
see of  public  lands  or  farmer  of  taxes,  at  such  a  rate 
or  on  such  terms.  In  case  the  authorities  neglected 
to  make  the  proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  give  information  to  the  re- 
gistering officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
make  an  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them,  or 
against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
made.  Such  prosecution  was  called  ypo^iy  ipev6ey- 
ypaifiTj^.  It  would  lie,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis 
tered  as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due  from 
him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like  rem- 
edy to  be  open  to  one  who  was  falsely  recorded  as 
a  debtor  by  the  rajilai  ruv  iJeuv.  Whether  this 
form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against  magis- 
trates for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  the  rem- 


1.  (Aidoc,  De  Myst.,  12,  ed.  Steph.  —  Demosth.,  c.  Timocr., 
7)5,719;  o.  Nesr.,  1375.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  4  9.)  — 3.  (c 
Timarch,  5,  ed.  Steph.)  —  4.  (Schomann,  De  Comit.,  121-128, 
245.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Cor.,  304.)  —  6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iy., 
11 ;  T.,  9.— Id.,  ix.,  37.— .Slian,  N.  A.,  liv  ?.— Coray  adXenoc., 
p.  90. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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cdy  against  them  could  only  be  at  the  emxetpoTovtal 
nr  eidvvai,  we  cannot  say.  The  ypafTi  TpevSeyypaf^i 
was  brought  before  the  thesmothetae.  If  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted,  the  name  of  the  complainant 
was  struck  out  of  the  register,  and  that  of  the  de- 
fendant was  entered  in  his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the 
same  amount.  The  ypaipv  povXevaeuc  was  similar 
to  this,  only  it  lay  in  those  cases  where  a  man  who 
had  been  a  state  debtor  had  paid  all  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or,  having  been  erased, 
was  re-entered.  We  may  presume  that  fraudulent 
or  malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved 
on  such  a  charge ;  but  it  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  d leasts.' 

.»i'ETAHS  SMAPArAOS  (!/;£«%  ^/MpaySof),  the 
Bastard  Emerald.  "By  bastard  gems,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "  the  ancients  meant  crystals,  tinged  of  the  col- 
ours of  the  precious  stones  by  the  admixture  of  me- 
tallic particles."' 

♦PSEUDOBOUN'IUM  iipevdo6ovvtov),  a  plant, 
which  Dodonasus,  Matthiolus,  and  Bauhin  held  to 
be  the  Barbarea,  or  Winter  Cress  ;  but  Sprengel  fol- 
lows Lobelius  in  referring  it  to  the  Pimpinella  tenuis.' 

♦PSEUDODICTAMNUM  (iiEvSodinTaiivov),  a 
plant,  which  Stackliouse  sets  down  for  the  Origa- 
num, Mgypliacum ;  but  Sprengel  adopts  the  opinion 
«f  Dodonaeus,  who  makes  it  the  Marrubium  Pseu- 
dodictamnum,  or  Bastard  Dittany.' 

i-ETAOKAHTEI'AS  TPA^H  {ipevdoxliiTeiac  ypa- 
liij),  a  prosecution  against  one  who  had  appeared  as 
a  witness  {kXtittjp  or  Kkrirap)  to  prove  that  a  defend- 
ant had  been  duly  summoned,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment  by  default.  To  prevent 
fraud,  the  Athenian  law  directed  that  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  who  attended  the  summons  should  be 
subscribed  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (iyK^ij- 
ua),  so  that  the  defendant,  if  he  never  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given 
agtunst  him  by  default,  might  know  against  whom  to 
proueed.  The  false  witness  (KXtiriip)  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a  case 
of  gross  conspiracy."  A  person  thrice  convicted  of 
this  offence  was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testi- 
mony, ip^o^wre  disfranchised  ;  and  even  fqr  the  first 
offence  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  irpoari- 
I^Tjaif,  inflict  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon 
him.'  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a  sum- 
mons was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  witness 
in  the  cause  (jiup-nip)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion. The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  offence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief  The  magistrate 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when,  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discretion 
but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ;  v.hereas 
the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave  false  evi- 
dence at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him,  and  find 
their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If  the  fraud 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  defendant  would  lie  against  the  former,  to  re- 
cover compensation  ;  for,  though  the  conviction  of 
the  witness  would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment, still  he  (the  defendant)  might  have  suffered 


1.  {Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  40, 43. — Harpocr.  et  Suidas,  8.  v.  Bou- 
Xcva£ttii,  li-Eu^cvypo^^,  ^£vSeyYPa(Pos  Hkt}.  —  Biickh,  Staatsh. 
(Icr  Alt.,  I.,  419.— Moier,  Alt.  Proc,  337.— Plainer,  Proc.  unil 
Klag.,  ii.,  117.) — 3.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 
V.) — 3.  {Dioscor.,  iv.,  123. — Galon,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Ap- 
nond.,  B.  V.) — 4.  (Dioscur.,  iii.,  34. — Galon,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — 
Theophr.,  ix.,  16. — Adams,  Aopend.,  a.  v.)  —  5.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Nicoilr.,  1252.)— 6.  (Andoc.,  Do  Mys:,,  10,  ed.  Steph.— Meier,  Do 
boa.  Damn.,  125.) 
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damage  in  the  mean  time,  which  the  setting  aside  of 
the  judgnient  would  not  repair.  Such  action  (it  has 
been  conjectured)  might  be  a  rfi'/tjy  avicofavriai,  or, 
perhaps,  KaKorexvcuv.  If  the  name  of  the  witness 
had  been  fraudently  used  by  the  plaini  iff,  and  the 
witness  had  thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  we 
may  conclude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  wit- 
nesses, that  he  had  a  dinri  pAulnir,  against  the  plain- 
tiff.' The  ypa(p7i  ipEv6oK?i7iTeca(  came  before  the 
thesmothetae,  and  the  question  at  the  trial  siniply 
was,  whether  the  defendant  in  the  former  cause  had 
been  summoned  or  not.' 

■i-EYAOMAPTYPICN  AIKH  {ilievSouaprvpiMv  M 
KT/).     (Vid.  Martyeia,  p.  627.) 

PSILOI  (^i%0L.)  {Vid.  Aema,  p.  94;  Army, 
Greek,  p.  99.) 

*PSIMMYTHTON  (-ipi/ifiveiov),  the  "  Cerussa" 
of  the  Romans,  and  our  "  White  Lead."  The  ancient 
ceruse,  like  the  modem,  was  prepared  by  exposing 
lead  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar.  The  ancient  pro- 
cess is  minutely  described  by  Theophrastus.^ 

♦PSITT'ACUS  or  PSITT'ACE  (fiTTaxoi,  .^), 
the  Parrot.  "  If  it  be  true,"  remarks  Adams,  "  as 
stated  by  Dodonseus,  that  the  Parrot  is  a  native  of 
the  extremities  of  Syria,  the  Greeks  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  before  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  un- 
less Ctesias  have  a  prior  claim,  who  speaks  of  the 
/3(Vro(cof .  The  species  of  parrot  with  which  the  an- 
cients may  be  supposed  to  have  been  best  acquaint- 
ed is  the  green  panot  with  a  red  collar,  namely, 
the  Psiltacus  Alexandri  of  modem  naturalists." 
'■The  ancients,"  says  Pidgeon,  " were  acquainted 
with  several  kinds  of  Parrot,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  sent  from  India  by  Alexander 
in  the  course  of  his  expedition  into  that  country. 
Mr.  Vigors,  who  has  written  on  a  group  of  Psittacidae 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  treated  this  subject 
with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  methodica. 
discrimination,  and  classical  research,  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  informmg  us. 
that  the  parrots  known  to  their  times  came  ex 
clusively  from  India.  In  that  country  these  birds 
were  ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  We  are 
informed  by  .(Elian  that  they  were  the  favourite  in- 
mates of  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  were  looked 
up  to  as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  From  this  quarter  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  Alexandri, 
applied  by  modern  science  to  the  type  of  the  group, 
in  honour  of  the  first  European  discoverer,  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  warrior,  who,  it  is  said 
by  some,  valued  the  conquests  that  extended  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire  chiefly  as  they  served  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Nero  that  the  parrots  of  Africa  became 
known  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  these  birds  were 
among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  that  prince.  They  came  appa- 
rently from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  as  the  country  became  more 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  imported 
from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the  chief  part  of 
those  victims  of  the  parrot  tribe  which  in  after 
times  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  inordmate  lux- 
ury and  wantonness  of  Hehogabalus."* 

PSYKTER  ifuKTTip),  dim.  TpmrripiSiov,  a  Wine- 
cooler.'    Respecting  the  general  use  of  ice  and 
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snow  among  the  ancients  for  cooling  wine,  see  Nix. 
The  vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  operation  was 
tometimes  made  of  bronze'  or  silver."  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
iliiities  at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep  ves- 
sel for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another  for 
holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top. 
It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice,  and  was  cooled 
by  the  contact.  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to  fill  the 
ilrinking-^ups  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
Thus  the  ^kttip  was  a  kind  of  Crater  ;  and,  ac- 
cordinglj',  where  Phylarchus,'  in  describing  the 
mode  of  life  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  uses  the 
former  term,  Plutarch'  adopts  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  ipvKT^p  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from  two  quarts'  to  a  great  number  of 
gallons.'  It  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
winners  in  the  game  of  the  Cottabos. 

*PSYLLA  (,fvUa),  the  Flea,  or  Pulex  irritans,  L. 
The  name  is  apphed,  also,  to  another  insect  engen- 
dered in  turnips  or  radishes,  which  Stackhouse 
makes  to  be  the  Tenthredo  rapa.'' 

•PSYLL'ION  (fiiMtov),  the  Plantago  Psyllium, 
or  Fleawort." 

*PSYLON  (i/iilAuK),  probably  the  Cyprinus  Tinea, 
L.,  or  Tench.  "  Willoughby  does  not  liesitate  to  af- 
firm that  Ausonius  is  the  only  ancient  author  who 
notices  the  Tench.  He  may  be  presumed,  then,  to 
have  overlooked  the  description  of  the  ipvAav  and 
yvafsvf  by  Aristotle  and  Athenaeus,  which  certainly 
appear  to  apply  to  the  Tench.  Schneider,  in  his 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  reads  tlXoiv 
mstead  of  the  common  lection  i/iuAuv."' 

*PTARM'ICE  (irrapjUK.fi),  a  plant.  "  Although," 
remarks  Adams,  "  Dalechamp  referred  it  to  the  Ar- 
nica montana,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Achillea  Ptarmica,  or  Sneezewort, 
which  answers  very  well  to  the  description  of  Dios- 
corides.'''" 

*PTELEA  (TTTfAto),  the  Common  Elm,  or  Ulmus 
campestris,  L.'' 

*PTERIS  (Trrepif),  the  Fern.  "  When  we  consid- 
er the  general  resemblance  which  several  of  the 
ferns  have  to  one  another,  we  have  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  botanists  in  ancient  times  did  not  distin- 
guish them  very  nicely  from  one  another.  The 
irrepif,  then,  although  Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the 
Aspidium  filix  mas,  was  probably  not  restricted  to 
it.'"» 

*PTERNIX  (nrepvii),  a  plant,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  Acarna  cancellata}^ 

PYANEPSIA  (avavEipLa),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.'*  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Theseus  after  his  return  from  Crete.'* 
The  festival,  as  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  took 
place,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
Hia/wi,  another  form  for  Kvajiog,  i.  e.,  pulse  or  beans, 
which  were  cooked  at  this  season  and  carried  about." 
A  procession  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Py- 
anepsia,  in  which  the  eipeaiavri  was  carried  about. 
This  eipeaiuvrj  was  an  olive-branch  surrounded  with 
wool  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  for  the 
fi'stival  was  in  reality  a  harvest-feast.  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  living,  and 
those  who  followed  him  sang  certain  verses,  which 
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are  preserved  in  Plutarch.'  The  procession  went 
to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  olive-branch  was 
planted  at  its  entrance.  According  to  others,  every 
Athenian  planted,  on  the  day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  such 
an  olive-branch  before  his  own  house,  where  it  was 
left  standing  till  the  next  celebration  of  the  festival, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one." 

PUBES,   PUBERTAS.     [Vid.  Chratok,   Impu- 

BES,  InPANS.) 

PUBLICA'NI,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  of 
the  Roman  state  (vectigalia.)  Their  name  is  formed 
from  publicum,  which  signifies  all  that  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vectlgal."  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  countries,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duties,  the  scriptura 
or  the  tax  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  duties  paidforthe  use  of  mines 
and  saltworks  isalina),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.*  This  sale  generally  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Quinctilis,  and  was  made  for 
a  lustrum.'  The  terms  on  which  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  so-called  leges 
censoritB."  The  people  or  the  senate,  however, 
sometimes  modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani,'  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered 
in  this  branch  of  the  administration.'  The  tithes 
raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
itself,  according  to  a  practice  established  by  Hiero.' 
The  persons  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  when  the  aera- 
rium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  publicani  advanced 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  state  on  condition  of  re- 
payment after  the  end  of  the  war."  But  what  class 
of  Romans  the  publicani  were  at  this  time  is  not 
stated ;  scarcely  half  a  century  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,"  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  equites,  whence  the  words  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous." 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  a  province  ;  but  as  for  this  reason 
the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  individual  must 
have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of  equites  generally 
united  together  and  formed  a  company  (socii,  socie- 
tas,  or  corpus),  which  was  recognised  by  the  state," 
and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
undertakings  upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies 
appear  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.'*  The 
shares  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  took 
in  the  business  were  called  partes,  and  if  they  were 
small,  particulai."  The  responsible  person  in  each 
company,  and  the  one  who  contracted  with  the 
state,  was  called  manceps"   {vid.  Manceps)  ;   but 
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there  (vas  also  a  magister  to  manage  the  business 
of  each  society,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  agents  in  the 
provinces.'  He  seems  to  have  held  his  office  only 
for  one  year;  his  representative  in  the  provinces 
was  called  sub  magistro,  who  had  to  travel  about 
and  superintend  the  actual  business  of  collecting  the 
revenues.  The  upxireXuvriq  in  St.  Luke^  is  probably 
such  a  sub  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him 
{tabula  accepti  et  expensi).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of  their 
finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  foundation  ;  and  of  this  the  Ro- 
mans were  well  aware,  and  Cicero'  therefore  calls 
them  the  "  irnamentum  civitatis  et  firmamenlum  rei- 
■publica."*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted  as  a  kind  of  public 
bank,  and  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
state,'  which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its 
especial  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself ;  and  Livy'  says  "  uhi  publicanus  e^t,  ibi 
aut  jus  publicum,  vanum,  aut  libertas  sociis  nulla."'' 

Nobody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to  be- 
com.e  a  member  of  a  company  of  publicani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.'  No  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, however,  or  governor  of  a  province,  was 
allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in  a  company 
of  publicani,'  a  regulation  which  was  chiefly  intend- 
ed as  a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  pro- 
vincials. During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  va- 
rious changes  were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the 
public  revenues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
I  ;;le  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any 
share  in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases 
sometimes  occurred.'"  From  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not 
longer  than  for  three  years."  Several  parts  of  the 
revenue  which  had  before  been  let  to  publicani, 
were  now  raised  by  especial  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperors.'" 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office  in 
such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed  their 
shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the  profit,"  did 
not  themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying 
or  collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This 
part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior 
class  of  men,  who  were  said  operas  publicanis  dare, 
or  esse  w.  operis  socictatis.^*  They  were  engaged  by 
the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials."  This  body 
of  men  is  called  familia  publicanorum,  and  compre- 
hended, according  to  the  praetor's  edict,"  all  persons 
who  assisted  the  publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal. 
Various  laws  were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  were  partly  intended  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  publicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppres- 
sion." 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  {dccumm,  portoria,  scriptura,  and  the 
revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  pubUcani, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  15  ;  o.  Verr.,  ii.,  74.)— 2.  (xix.,  2.)— 3. 
(Cic,  Pro  Leg.  Manil,  6.)  — 4.  (Pro  Plane,  9.)— 5.  (Compare 
Cic.  ad  Fam„  v,,  20.)— 6.  (xIt.,  18.)— 7.  (Compare  Livy,  xxv., 
3,  4.) — 8.  (Paoudo-Ascon.  in  Divinat.,p.  113. — Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  iii., 
39.)— 9.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  57.)— 10.  (Burmann,  Vectig.  Pop. 
Rom.,  p.  138,  itc.)- 11.  (Coil.,  vi.,  tit.  61,  a.  4.)— 12.  (Burmann, 
1.  c,  p.  141,  Ac.)- 13.  (Cic.  ail  Att.,  i.,  19.— Nep68,  Att.,  6.)— 
14.  (Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  «  8. —  Cic,  o.  Verr.,  iii.,  41.— Id.,  ad 
Fam.,  xiii.,  9.— Compare  c  VeiT.,  ii.,  70.— Pro  Plane,  19.)— 15. 
(Cic,  c  VeiT.,  ii.,  77.— De  Prov.  Cons.,  5.)— 16.  (Dig.  30,  lit.  4, 
•.  1.)— 17.  (Vid.  Digest.,  39,  tit.  4 :  De  Publicanis  et  vectigal. 
«t  commissis. — Gaius,  iv.,  28.) 
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from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had  taken  in 
farm;  c.  g.,  decumani,  pecuarii  or  scripturarii,  sail- 
narii  or  mancipes  salinarum,  &c.'  (Compare  De- 
cumjE,  Poktoeium,  Saline,  Scriptura.)  On  some 
occasions,  however,  one  company  of  publicani  farm- 
ed two  or  more  branches  at  once  ;  thus  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  societas  farming  the  portorium  and 
the  scriptura  at  the  same  time."  The  commenta- 
tor, who  goes  by  the  name  of  Asconius,  asserts  that 
the  portitores  were  publicani  who  farmed  the  porto- 
rium; but  from  all  the  passages  where  they  are 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  portitores  were  not  pubhcani  properly  so 
called,  but  only  their  servants  engaged  in  examining 
the  goods  imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the 
custom-duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament.' 
Respecting  the  impudent  way  in  which  these  infe- 
rior officers  sometimes  behaved  towards  travellers 
and  merchants,  see  Plant.,  Menach.,  i.,  2,  5,  &c. — 
Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  1.  —  Plut,  Z)«  Curiosit,  p. 
518,  e.* 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO  was  given  to 
him  who  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  ex  justa 
causa,  and  had  lost  the  possession  before  b-3  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion.  This  was  a 
praetorian  action,  so  called  from  a  praetor  Publjcius. 
and  the  fiction  by  which  the  possessor  was  enabled 
to  sue  was  that  he  had  obtained  the  ownership  by 
usucapion."  This  actio  was  an  incident  to  every 
kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible  of  usucapion 
(the  thirty  y-ears'  excepted).  In  the  old  Roman  law 
this  actio  resembled  the  vindicatio,  and  in  the  newer 
Roman  law  it  was  still  more  closely  assimilated  to 
it,  and  consequently,  in  this  actio,  mere  possession 
was  not  the  only  thing  considered,  but  the  matter 
was  likened  to  the  case  where  ownership  and  pos- 
session were  acquired  at  the  same  time  by  occupa- 
tio  or  traditio.  Accordingly,  possessio  for  the  pur- 
poses of  usucapion  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways . 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  is  - 
the  foundation,  it  is  a  subject  of  jurisprudence  as 
bare  possession  ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Pub- 
liciana  actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  also  avail 
himself  of  this  action  if  he  had  any  diificulty  in 
proving  his  ownership. 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  but  that  only,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the  rei 
vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only  have 
when  he  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing. 
According  to  the  definition,  a  man  could  have  this 
actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had  in  bonis,  and  lor 
a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis  possessio  without 
having  it  in  bonis  ;  and  his  action  was  good  even 
against  the  Quiritarian  owner ;  for  if  such  owner 
pleaded  his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  replj  that 
the  thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  and  theicfore 
was  his  in  bonis.  Tlie  Publiclana  actio  of  the  plain- 
tiff, who  had  a  civilis  possessio  without  having  the 
thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the  owner, 
who  had  the  right  of  ownership  in  fact,  whue  the 
plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction ;  nor  was  it  Rood 
against  another  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  foi  that 
possessio  was  as  good  as  his  own.  His  action  was 
good  against  a  possessor  who  had  not  a  civihs  pos- 
sessio. In  this  action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  civiliter  before  the  time  when  he  lost 
the  possession.     {Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  the  distinction  between  res  mancipi 


1.  (Pseudo-Ascon.,  1.  o.)— 2.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  70.  -  3.  tSl 
Luke,  I.,  27,  29.)— 4.  (Compiu-e  Barmann,  D»  Vectig.,  »■'— a 
(Gaiu>,  iv.,  36.) 
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and  nee  mancipi  was  abolished,  and  ownership 
could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by  tradition.  The 
Publiciana  actio,  therefore,  became  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bonae  fidei  possessio, 
and  this  seems  to  explain  why  the  words  "non  a 
domino"  appear  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest,' 
while  they  do  not  appear  in  Gains." 

The  Pubhciana  actio  applied  also  to  servitutes, 
.  the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by  man- 
cipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  but  which  had  been  enjoy- 
ed with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  As 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  rendered  the  old  forms  of 
transfer  of  servitutes  unnecessary,  the  Publiciana 
actio  could  then  only  apply  to  a  case  of  possessio.^ 
PU'BLICUM.  {Vid.  PuBLiOANi.) 
PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  {Vid.  Jus,  p. 
561.) 
PU'BLICUS  AGER.  (Vid.  Agraeije  Leges.) 
PUBLI'LIA  LEX.  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Pina- 
rius  and  P.  Furius,  B.C.  472,  the  tribune  Publilius 
Volero  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  that 
the  tribunes  should  in  future  be  appointed  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes  {ut  plebeii  magistratus  trihutis 
comitiis  fierent)  instead  of  by  the  centmies,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  case,  since  the  clients  of  the  pa- 
tricians were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries  that  the 
plebeians  could  not  elect  whom  they  wished.*  This 
measure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
who  prevented  the  tribes  from  coming  to  any  reso- 
lution respecting  it  throughout  this  year  ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  B.C.  471,  Publilius  was  re-elected 
tribune,  and  together  with  him  C.  Lastorius,  a  man 
of  still  greater  resolution  than  Publilius.  Fresh 
measures  were  added  to  the  former  proposition  : 
the  sediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well 
as  the  tribunes,  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent 
to  deliberate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  con- 
cern the  plebes.'  This  proposition  was  still  more 
violently  resisted  by  the  patricians  than  the  one  of 
the  previous  year ;  and,  although  the  consul  Appius 
used  force,  the  tribes  could  not  be  prevented  from 
passing  the  proposition.  It  was  then  laid  before 
the  senate  to  receive  the  assent  of  that  body ;  and, 
through  the  advice  of  the  other  consul,  T.  Quinctius, 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  afterward 
of  the  curias,  and  thus  obtained  the  force  of  a  law. 
Some  said  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now  for 
the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 
previously.' 

PUBLI'LIA  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  dictator 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  339.  Niebuhr'  thinks  that 
the  main  object  of  these  laws  was  to  abolish  the 
power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of  the  curies,  and 
that  they  were  carried  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  which  was  opposed  to  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  the  patricians.  Great  op- 
position, however,  seems  to  have  been  expected ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  consul  Ti.  iEmihus  named  his 
own  colleague,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  in  order 
that  the  reforms  might  be  carried  with  the  authority 
of  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state. 

According  to  Livy,'  there  were  three  Publili2e 
leges.  The  first  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  ple- 
biscita  should  bind  all  Quirites  {ut  plebiscita  omnes 
Qairites  ienerent),  which  is  to  the  same  purport  as 
lex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286.  (Vid.  Plebiccitcm.) 
Niebuhr,  however,  thinks  that  the  object  of  this  law 
was  to  render  the  approval  of  the  senate  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  a  plebisoitum,  and  to  make  the  con- 
firmation of  the  curiffi  unnecessary.    The  second 


law  enacted :  "  ut  legum  qua  comitiis  centurta.U 
ferrercntar  ante  initum  snffragiam  patres  auctora 
fierent."  By  patres  Livy  here  means  the  curiae ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  law  made  the  confirmation  of 
the  curiae  a  mere  formality  in  reference  to  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries  was  to  be 
considered  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  curiae  also. 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors 
should  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  was  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  Li- 
cinian  law  to  the  praetorship  as  well  as  to  the  cen- 
sorship, and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  prastor  should  be  a  plebeian.' 

PUGILA'TUS  (TTiIf,  TTvyfiri,  nvy/J-ax'ta,  izvyfioavvii), 
Boxing.  The  fist  (pugnus,  ttv^)  being  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earliest  athletic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  gods  and  several  of  the 
earhest  heroes  are  described  either  as  victors  in  the 
itvyjiJi,  or  as  distinguished  boxers,- such  as  Apollo, 
Heracles,  Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  &c.'  The  scholiast 
on  Pindar'  says  that  Theseus  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes 
are  well  acquainted  with  it.*  The  contest  in  box- 
ing was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
whence  Homer  gives  it  the  attribute  {ikeyeivii.* 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01.  32,  and  for  boys  in  01.  37.'  Contests 
in  boxing  for  boys  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Nemea 
and  Isthmia.' 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  {pugiles,  irvKTai) 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  f(3|Uo  round 
their  loins  f  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing 
was  introduced  at  Olympi^i,  as  the  contests  in  wrest- 
ling and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cestits,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  modern  times.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A  pe- 
culiar method,  which  required  great  skill,  was  not 
to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent,  until  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  conquer- 
ed.°  It  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill 
in  a  hoxer  to  conquer  without  receiving  any  wounds, 
so  that  the  two  great  points  in  this  game  were  to 
infiict  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose 
one's  self  to  any  danger  {TrXriyri  kol  (pvhiKJj^').  A  pu- 
gilist used  his  right  arm  chiefly  for  fighting,  and  the 
left  as  a  protection  for  his  head,  for  all  regular  blows 
were  directed  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  head  were  often 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancient  representa- 
tions of  boxers,  the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out.''  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener- 
ally much  mutilated  and  broken.'^  Hence,  in  works 
of  art,  the  ears  of  the  pancratiasts  always  appear 
beaten  flat,  and,  although  swollen  in  some  parts,  are 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little  covers,  cjJled 


.  1.  (6,  tit.  2,  s.  I.)— 2.  (iv.,  36.)— 3.  (Dig.  6,  tit.  2.— Inst.,  iv., 
tit.  6,— Savigny,  Dos  Recht  des  Besitzes.) — 4.  (Liv.,  ii.,  56.) 
— i.  (Dionys.,  i.^:.,  43.— Zojiaras,  vii.,  17.)— 6.  (Liv.,  ii.,  S8.— 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  211,  &c.)— 7.  (ROmiscbe  Gescli., 
lU    P.  107-173,)— 8.  (viii.,  13.) 


1.  (Compare  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  154,  &c.)  —  2 
(PauB.,  v.,  7,  t)  4.— Tlieocrit.,  xxiv.,  113.— Apollod.,  iii.,  6,  t)  4.— 
Paus.,  v.,  8,  4  2.)— 3.  (Nem.,  v.,  89.)— 4.  (Horn.,  11.,  niii.,  691 
&c. — Compare  Odyss.,  viii.,  103,  &c.)— 5.  (11,  xsiii.,  653.)— 6 
(Pans.,  v.,  8,  4  3  J— 7.  (Paus.,  vi.,  4,  4  6.)— 8.  (Hom.,  II.,  xxiii 
683.— Vitg.,  jEn  ,  v.,  421.)— 9.  (Dio  Clirysost.,  Melanc,  ii.,  oral 
29.  — Eustath.  ad  II.,  p.  1322,  29.)— 10.  (J.  Clirysost.,  Serm. 
vii.,  1. — Pint.,  Sympos.,  ii.,  5. — Compare  Pans.,  vi.,  12,  4  3.)- 
11.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.,  ii.,  785.- Theocnt.,  ii.,  126.— Virg  .En 
v.,  469.  —  .«;lian,  V.  H..  i.,  19.)  — 12.  (Plat.,  Gorg.,  p  516. 
Protog.,  p.  342.— Martial,  vii.,  32,  5.) 
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ifi^wTlit^,  were  invented.'  But  these  ear  covers, 
*hich,  according  to  the  etymologist,  were  made  of 
brass,  were  undoubtedly  never  used  in  the  great 
public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  and  palaes- 
trae, or,  at  most,  in  the  public  contests  of  boxing  for 
boys;  they  are  never  seen  in  any  ancient  work 
of  art. 

The  game  of  boxing  was,  like  all  the  other  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  games,  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  another  fall,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  pancratium."  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently ;'  but  if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  his 
antagonist,  he  was  severely  punished.*  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  without  wishing  to  give 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  strength ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  described 
as  resting  on  their  knees.'  If  the  fight  lasted  too 
long,  recourse  was  had  to  a  plan  called  nXijiai ;  that 
is,  both  parties  agreed  not  to  move,  but  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  using  any  means 
of  defence  except  a  certain  position  of  the  hands.* 
The  contest  did  not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants 
was  compelled  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
declare  himself  conquered  (invayopsvciv),''  which 
was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand.' 

The  lonians,  especially  those  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.'  But  the  an- 
cients generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  train- 
ing for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
no  less  important  than  ai^  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cise.'" Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
and  chronic  headaches." 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.--  It  continued  as  a  popular  game  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  of 
the  Empire.'^ 

PUGILLA'RES.     (Kid.  Tabcl^.) 

PU'GIO  (fidxatpa,  dim.  jiaxaipiov ;  kyx^tpidiov)^ 
a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of  bronze, 
with  the  handle  in  many  cases  variously  ornamented 
or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the  hard  black 
wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.'*  The  accompany- 
ing woodcut  shows  three  ancient  daggers.     The 


two  upper  figures  are  copied  from  Beger:"  the 
third  represents  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  which 


I.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  82.— Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Plut., 
Syni)i.,  ii.,  4.— Luciuii,  Anach.,  3.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  01.,  v., 
54,)_4.  (Paus.,  VIII.,  40,  i  3;  vi.,  9,  M.)  — 5.  (ApoUon.  Rhod., 
11.,  86.— Slat.,  Thil).,  vi.,  796.)  —6.  (EuBtath.  ad  II.,  ixiii.,  p. 
1324.— PauB.,  viii.,  40,  I,  3.)— 7.  (Paus.,  vl.,  10,  I)  1.)— 8.  (Plut., 
Lycurg.,  19.)— 9.  (Paus.,  vi.,  2,  «  4.— Plut.,  Lycurg.,  19.)— 10. 
(Lucian,  Anach.,  3.— Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  20.)  — 11.  (Aretasua,  Do 
Moib.diut.  Cuv..i.,2,)— 12.  (Liv.,  i.,  35.— Dionys.,  vii.,  72.)— 13. 
(Suet.,  Oclav.,  45.  —  Cio.,  Dc  I.t-i;;,,,  ji.,  is^  IB. —Tacit.,  Ann., 
xvi.,  21.  —  Suet.,  Calig.,  IH.  —Vul.  Kruiise,  Die  Gvmnastik  und 
Agon.  d.  Ilelloncn,  p.  497-534  )  —  14.  (Theophr.,  ll.  P.,  v.,  3,  « 
«.)  -15.  (Thcs.  Brand.,  V.,  in.,  p.  398,  419.) 
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was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Leyden.  The  middle  figure  is 
entirely  of  metal.  The  handles  of  the  two  others 
were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of  wood  on  each  side 
The  lowermost  has  also  two  bosses  of  ivory  or 
horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of  a  thin  plate  of  gilt 
metal  with  which  the  wood  was  covered. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  wore 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  (vid.  Gladius),  and  used  it  on  all  oc- 
casions instead  of  a  knife.'  Thus  Theseus  draws 
his  dagger  to  cut  his  meat  at  table."  The  custom  is 
continued  to  the  present  day  among  the  Amauts, 
who  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Greeks." 
The  Romans  (see  woodcuts,  p.  11,  454)  wore  the 
dagger  as  the  Persians  did  {vid.  Acinaces),  on  the 
right  side,  and  consequently  drew  it  with  the  thumb 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  hilt,  the  position  most 
effective  for  stabbing.  The  tenaspugio  and  iyxeipid- 
wv  denote  both  its  smallness  and  the  manner  of 
grasping  it  in  the  hand  (?rif,  pugnus).  In  the  same 
way  we  must  understand  "  the  two  swords"  {duos 
gladios*)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain  slain  by 
Manhus  Torquatus ;  and  the  montunents  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.'  Among 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was 
constantly  worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readiness 
to  be  drawn  on  every  occasion.'  The  Ghalybes 
employed  the  same  weapon,  stabbing  their  enemies 
in  the  neck.'  For  the  Greek  horsemen,  the  dagger 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.*  For  secret  purposes  it  was 
placed  under  the  armpit.' 

PUGME,  PUGON  {TTvyfiii,  irvyCw).  {Vid.  Pes 
p.  763.) 

PULAGORAI  {uvlayopai).  ( Vid.  Amphictyi  sb, 
p.  49.) 

PULLA'RIUS.     (Fid.  AuspicioM,  p.  130.)  ' 

PU'LPITUM.     (Fid.  Theateum.) 

PULV1'^;  AR.  A  representation  of  the  mode  of 
usmg  cushions  or  pillows  (pulmni),  to  recline  upon 
at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  woodcut  at  p. 
326.  The  most  luxurious  of  such  cushions  were 
stuffed  with  swan's-down. '°  An  ancient  Egyptian 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  the 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  statues  of 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  lectistemia.  (Fii 
Epulones,  Lectisternium.)  The  couches  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  the  temples  were  called  pulvi- 
naria}^  There  was  also  a  pulvinar,  on  \iihich  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Circus.'" 

PULVI'NUS.     (Vd.  Pdlvinar.) 

PUPILLA  PUPILLUS.     ( Vid.  Impdbes,  Infans, 

TuTELA.) 

PUP1LL.VRIS  SUBSTITU'TIO.  (Fid.  Heres, 
Roman,  p.  498.) 

PUPPIS.     (Fid.  Ships.) 

PUTEAL  properly  means  the  enclosure  sur 
rounding  the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  persona 
from  falling  into  it.  It  was  either  round  or  square, 
and  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  a 
round  one  in  the  British  Museum,  made  of  marble, 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas  in  Capre« ;  it  exlvibits  five  groups  of 
fauns  and  bacchanalian  nymphs,  and  around  the 
edge  at  the  top  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 


1.  (Horn.,  n.,iii.,  271.— Athen.,vi.,232,  c.)— 2.  (Plut.,Tlies., 
p.  10,  ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Dodwell,Tour,  i.,p.  133.)— 4.  (Gcll.,  ii.. 
13.)— 5.  (rid.  Stothard,Mon.  Effigies  of  Gt.Bmain.)— 6.  (Ovid. 
Trist.,  v.,  8,  19,  20.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,iv.,  7,«  16.)-8.  (Id.,  D« 
ReEquest.,  xii.,  11.)  — 9.  (Plato,  Goi-g.,  p.  71,  72,  Ilcindorff.)— 
10.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  16, 1.)  — 11.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  37,  3.— Ovid, 
Mot.,  liv.,  827  — C'lC.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.  — Harusp.,  5.— Dom.,  53 
— Tusc,  iv.,  2.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  7,  tf  I.  —  Serv.  in  Virg  ,  Georg 
iii.,  533  )— 12.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  45.— Claud.,  4.) 
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ropes  us<d  in  drawing  up  water  from  the  well, 
such  putealia  seem  to  have  heen  common  in  the 
Roman  villas  :  the  putealia  signala,  which  Cicero' 
wanted  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  must  have  been  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  signala  refers  to  its  being  adorned  with  figures. 
It  was  the  practice  in  some  cases  to  surround  a 
sacred  place  with  an  enclosure  open  at  the  top,  and 
such  enclosures,  from  the  great  similarity  they  bore 
to  putealia,  were  called  by  this  name.  There  were 
two  such  places  in  the  Roman  Forum : '  one  of  these 
was  called  Pulcal  Libonis  or  Scribonianum,  because 
a  chapel  {sacellum)  in  that  place  had  been  struck 
by  lightning,  and  Scribonius  Libo  expiated  it  by 
proper  ceremonies,  and  erected  a  puteal  around  it, 
open  at  the  top,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
place."  The  form  of  this  puteal  is  preserved  on 
several  coins  of  the  Scribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
cut, and  compare  Spanheim,  De  Prmst.  ct  Usu 
Numism.,  ii.,  p.  190.) 


This  puteal  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Atrium 
of  Vesta,^  and  was  a  common  place  of  meeting  for 
usurers.'  The  other  puteal  was  in  the  comitium, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  and  in  it  were 
deposited  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attus  Navius.' 

PUTHIOI  [wiBioi),  called  noidioi  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian dialect,'  were  four  persons  appointed  by 
the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
the  Temple  of  Delphi  {QeoirfjoKoi  k(  AeX^ov;). 
Their  office  was  highly  honourable  and  important : 
they  were  always  the  messmates  of  the  Spartan 
kings.' 

POTIC'UL^,  PUTrCULI.   (_Vid.  Funus,  p.  461.) 

'PYCNOC'OMON  (nvKvoKofiov),  a  plant,  about 
which  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  are  undecided ; 
but  which,  as  Bauhin  states,  Columna  took  for  the 
Scabiosa  succisa,  or  Devil's  bit.* 

PY'ELOI  [-mieTMi).     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  456.) 

"PYGARGDS  (TTtiyopyof),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  a  species  of  Antelope,  which 
he  calls  Lidmee.' 

*II.  A  species  of  Eagle.     ( Vid.  Aquila,  76.) 

*PYGM^US  (TTDy/iaiof),  a  name  given  to  a  fab- 
ulous race  of  very  diminutive  size,  who  were  said 
to  be  engaged  at  stated  periods  in  warfare  with  the 
cranes.  For  a  fuU  account  of  the  legend,  and  the 
various  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  it, 
consult  Anthonys  Classical  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

*PYGOLAMPTS  (wvyoXafiwic),  the  conunon 
Glow-worm  or  Lampyris  noctiluca." 

PYRA.     Tid.  Fdnhs,  p.  456,  460.) 

*PYR'ETHRUM  {%vpsepov),  a  plant  described  by 
Dioscorides  and  others.  "  Although,"  says  Adams, 
'•  the  description  of  Dioscorides  be  somewhat  loose, 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  plant  was  the  An- 
tkemis  Pyrethrum,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain.  At  aU 
events,  its  effects,  as  described  by  Dioscorides, 

1.  (Ad  Att.,  i.,  10.)  — 2.  (Festus,  s.  y.  Scribonianum.)  —  3. 
(Sachse,  Beschreib.  der  Stadt.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  134.) — 4.  (Ovid,  Rem. 
Am.,  661.— Cic,  Pro  Sex.,  8.— Pers.,  Sat.,  iv.,49.— Hor.,  Epist., 
i.,  19,  8.)— 5.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  17.  — Compare  Livy,  i.,  36,  and 
MuUer,  Etrusker,  ii.,  p.  171.)  — 6.  (Photius,  s.  t.)— 7.  (Herod., 
".,  57.— Xen.,  Rep.  Lac,  xt.,  5.— Miiller,  Dur.,  iii.,  1,  1/  9.)— 8. 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  164. — Galen,  De  SimpL,  viii. — Adams^  Append., 
B.  V.)— 9.  (Hero(!.,  iv.,  192. — Deuteron.,  liv.,  5. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.)— 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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correspond  very  well  with  those  of  the  Pellitory  , 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  a  powerful  mas- 
ticatory, and  is  recommended  for  toothache.'" 

*PYRILAMPIS  {TTvpilafimc),  a  name  applied  by 
Suidas  to  the  Pvgolampis,  which  see. 

♦PYROMACHUS  LAPIS  (nvpofiaxo;  Udo^),  the 
Common  Pyrites  of  modern  mineralogists,  consist- 
ing principally  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  copper  and  arsenic.  "  Stones  of  this 
class,"  says  Adams,  "  are  often  called  Marchasiles, 
from  the  barbarous  term  Marchasita,  which  is  given 
to  the  Pyrites  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Serapion." 
Dioscorides  calls  the  Pyromachus  the  vvpiTTic  Vi- 

PY'RRHICA     (Vid.  Saltatio.) 

♦PYRRHU'LAS  (,nv^/>ovXac),  a  bird  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  and  corresponding,  as  Gesner  thinks, 
to  the  Bullfinch,  or  Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  It  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
same  bird  as  the  irapaXiff  of  Aristotle,  the  Trvp/ia  of 
.(Elian,  and  the  -rvfifiia  of  PhUe.^ 

*PYRUS  (uTTiof),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  commit 
nis,  L.,  the  f»uit  of  which  was  called  Pyrum  by  the 
Latins,  and  u-mov  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
several  kinds  of  pears.  The  one  termed  "  Crustu- 
mian,"  called  also,  according  to  Celsus,  Navianum, 
was  the  best.  Columella  ranks  it  the  first,  and  Pli- 
ny says  of  these  pears,  "  cunctis  aulem  Crustumina 
gratissima."  Dalechamp  makes  the  Crustumian  the 
same  as  the  French  "  Poire  perle,"  while  Stapel 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanders  under  the  name 
"  Poire  de  Saint  Jacqties.^^  Some  make  it  the  same 
as  the  English  "  Warden  pear."  The  appellation 
of  Crustumian  (Crustumium.  or  Crustuminum)  was 
derived  from  the  Italian  town  of  Crustnmerium,  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  "  Syrian" 
pear ;  but  in  Columella  the  Syrium  pyrum  is  a  ge- 
neric name,  embracing  both  the  Crustumium  and 
the  Tarenlinum.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guishes between  the  SyiSan  and  Tarentine  kinds. 
Servius  says  that  the  epithet  "  Syrian"  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  country  of  Syria,  but  comes 
from  the  Greek  mpog,  "  dark-coloured"  or  "  black," 
and  Pliny,  in  fact,  assures  us  that  the  Syrian  was  a 
dark-coloured  pear.  Some  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, take  it  to  be  the  Bergamot.  The  pear  called 
Volemum  took  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  its  large 
size,  "  quia  volam  manus  impleant,"  *'  because  they 
fill  the  palm  of  the  hand."  Ruajus  thinks  they  are 
the  Bon  Chretien ;  but  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martyn,  and  others,  to  make  them 
'the  "  Pounder-pears,"  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly termed,  "Pound-pears."  The  Bon  Chretien 
answers  rather  to  the  raXavTalov  airtov,  which  Pli- 
ny calls  Librale  pyrum,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Volemum.* 

*II.  (TTD/QOf),  Wheat.     (Vid.  Triticum.) 

PYTHIAN  GAMES  {lUdia),  one  of  the  foui 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  anciently 
called  Pytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  place  of  this  solemnity  was  the  Crissaean 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippn- 
dromus  or  racecourse,'  a  stadium  of  1000  feet  in 
length,'  and  a  theatre,  in  which  the  musical  con- 
tests took  place.'  A  gymnasium,  prytaneum,  and 
other  buildings  of  this  kind  probably  existed  here, 
as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not  mentioned. 


1 .  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  78.— Galen,  De  SimpL,  viii. — Adains,  Append., 
s.  V.) — 2.  (Tlieopkr.,  De  Lapid. — Aristot.,  Met.,  iv.,  6.— Dioscor.. 
v.,  142.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.— 
.Elian,  N.  A.,  iv.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Theophr.,  iv.j 
12,  etc.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  107.— F«e,  Flore  de  Virgile,p.  J34.— Mar 
tyn  ad  Virg.,  Georj.,  ii.,  87.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Paus 
X.,  37,  «  4.)— 6.  (Censor.,  De  Die  Nat.,  13.)— 7.  (Lucian,  adv  is 
doct.,  9.) 
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Once  the  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Athens,  on 
the  advice  of  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  (01.  122,  3'), 
because  the  ^tolians  were  in  possession  of  the 
passes  around  Delphi. 

Tlie  Pythian  games  were,  according  to  most 
legends,  instituted  by  Apollo  himself:"  other  tradi- 
tions referred  them  tp  ancient  heroes,  such  as  Am- 
phictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomedes,  and  others.  They 
were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  reli- 
gious panegyris,  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  sacred  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
only  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the  Pythian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara.^  Some  of  the  poets, 
however,  and  mythographers  represent  even  the 
gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  engaged  in  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  contests  at  the  Pythian  games.  But 
such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
nothing ;  they  are  anachronisms  in  which  late  wri- 
ters were  fond  of  indulging.  The  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  take  part,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  Pythian  games  must,  on  account  of  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period ; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded in  the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.* 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds  of 
games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from  early 
times,  but  that  afterward  the  gymnastic  games 
were  neglected ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  about  01.  47  they  did  not  exist  at 
Delphi.  Down  to  01.  48  the  Delphians  themselves 
had  been  the  agonothetae  at  the  Pythian  games, 
but  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
the  Crissaean  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  man- 
agement under  their  care,  they  naturally  became 
the  agonothetae.'  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pytliian  games  from  this  time,' 
and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called 
Pythian  games.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Amphictyons,  they  are  some- 
times called  'A/i^iKTvovLKa  ad'ka.''  From  01.  48,  3, 
the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an  sera,  and 
the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphictyons  was 
the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias*  expressly  states  that 
in  this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  KiBapcj- 
dia  was  extended  by  tlie  addition  of  oiAuiJi'a,  i.  e., 
singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
by  that  of  flute-playing  alone.  Strabo,'  in  spealt- 
ing  of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
.zvXuSla,  but  states  that  the  contest  of  cithara-play- 
ers.{/«ffap«rro(')  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns 
the  "introduction  of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pyth- 
iad. One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian 
games,  in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took 
part,  was  the  so-caUed  vouoq  UvBtKOc,  which,  at 
least  in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  parts, 
viz.,  uvdnpovai^,  d/ineiiia,  Karans^evafiof,  iafiSoi  kcu 
iuKTvXoi.,  and  avpiyyc(.  The  whole  of  this  vojio; 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
witli  the  dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  mon- 
ster." A  somewhat  difierent  account  of  the  parts 
of  this  vo/io;  is  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar," 
and  by  Pollux." 


1,  (Vid.  Plut.,  Demetr.,  40.— Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  iv„  p.  77.)— 
J.  (Athcn.,  XV.,  p.  701.  — Sohol.,  Argum.  ud  Pind.,  Pytll.)— 3. 
(Piius.,  X.,  7,  i  2.— Strab.,  ix.,  p.  421.)— 4.  {Diog.  I,a5rt.,i.,  55.) 
—5.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  421.-  Paus.,  x.,  17,  «  3.)— 6.  (Phot.,  Cod., 
p.  633,  ed.  Bitter.)— 7.  (Heliod.,  jEthiop.,  iv.,  1.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 
5.  (I.e.)— 10.  (Strabo,  1,  c.)-U.  (Argum.  ad  Pyth.)  — 12,  (iv., 
SI,  64.) 
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Besides  these  innovations  in  the  musical  coo- 
tests  which  were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  sud) 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then  cus- 
tomary at  Olympia  were  either  revived  at  Delphi, 
or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  chariot-raco 
with  four  horses  was  not  introduced  till  the  second 
Pythiad.'  Some  games,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  practised  at  Olym- 
pia, viz.,  the  So/iixoc  and  the  Siav^f  for  boys.  In 
the  first  Pythiad  the  victors  received  xpW'^to.  as 
their  prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chapltt  was  estab- 
lished as  the  reward  for  the  victors.''  The  schoh 
asts  on  Pindar  reckon  the  first  Pythiad  from  this 
introduction  of  the  chaplet,  and  their  system  has 
been  followed  by  most  modern  chronologers,  though 
Pausanias  expressly  assigns  this  institution  to  the 
second  Pythiad.'  The  avTi^iiia,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  at  the  sec- 
ond and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  -Spfpioi  had 
been  sung  to  the  flute,  which  were  thought  too 
melancholy  for  this  solemnity.  The  Tedplimo;,  or 
chariot-race  with  four  horses,  however,  was  added 
in  the  same  Pythiad.  In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (01. 
55,  3),  the  contest  in  playing  the  cithara  without 
singing  was  introduced;  in  Pythiad  23,  the  foot- 
race in  arms  was  added  ;  in  Pythiad  48,  the  chari- 
ot-race with  two  full-grown  horses  (cvvupido^  Spb 
p.0^)  was  performed  for  the  first  time ;  in  Pythiad 
53,  the  chariot-race  with  four  foals  was  introduced. 
In  Pythiad  61,  the  pancratium  for  boys  ;  in  Pythiad 
63,  the  horserace  with  foals ;  and  in  Pythiad  C9, 
the  chariot-race  with  two  foals,  were  introduced.* 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy,  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his- 
torical compositions,  are  expressly  mentioned.' 
Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures,  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  assembled  Greelis,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  to  those  who  had  produced  the  finest 
works.'  The  musical  and  artistic  contests  were 
at  all  times  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
Pythian  games,  and  in  this  respect  they  even  ex- 
celled the  Olympic  games. 

Previous  to  01.  48,  the  Pythian  games  had  been 
an  ivvaETTipk,  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated  at 
the  end  of  every  eighth  year ;  but  in  01.  48,  3,  they 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  TrcvTaerripls,  i.  c,  they 
were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  a 
Pythiad,  therefore,  ever  since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  as  an  asra,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.' 
Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct  statements,  in- 
ferred from  Thucydides*  that  the  Pythian  games 
were  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
every  olympiad.  Respecting  this  controversy,  see 
Krause,  /.  c,  p.  29,  &c.  As  for  the  season  of  the 
Pythian  games,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  held 
in  the  spring ;  and  most  writers  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  month  of  Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  Bockh,'  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  games  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed  after  the  month 
of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month  must  be  considered 
as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  The  games 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Sophocles,"  but  we  do  not  know  how  many 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  day  of  the  Pyth- 
ian agcn,  they  are  probably  thinking  of  (he  musical 
agon  alone,  which  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  games,  and  probably  took  place  on  the  7th  of 


1.  (Pau«.,  i„  7,  »  S.)— 2.  (Paus.,  and  Sohol.  ad  Pind.,  1,  c.)— 
S.  (Vid.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  195.— Krause,  Die  Pyth.  Nem.,  Ac, 
p.  21 ,  &c.)— 4,  (Paus,,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Philost.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  27,  S.— 
Plut.,  Sympos.,  ii.,  4.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,ixxv.,  35.)— 7.  (PaM^ 
1.  c— Diod.,  XV.,  60.— Compare  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  195.)— 8  (il. 
117  i  T.,  1.)— 9.  (ad  Coil).  Inscript.,  n.  1688.)— 10,  (Elect,,  690 
&c.) 
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Bucatius.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that 
all  the  numerous  games  should  have  taken  place  on 
one  day. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
panegyris  must  have  been  very  great,  as  undoubt- 
edly all  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend.  The 
states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi  had 
to  sand  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysius,  some 
time  befoi'e  the  commencement  of  the  festival  it- 
self All  theori  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on 
this  occasion  were  called  TlvdaLaTai,'  and  the  the- 
ories sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu- 
larly briUiant.^  As  regards  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  other  solemnities,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 
A  splendid,  though  probably,  in  some  degree,  ficti- 
tious description  of  a  theoria  of  Thessalians,  may 
be  read  in  Heliodorus.* 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games  were 
performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with  the 
exception  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a  few 
remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter'  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnas- 
tic contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  always  first  performed  by 
the  latter.' 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01.  48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  utider  the  care  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons.  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  kKi/ieAr/Tai,''  and  an- 
swered to  the  Olympian  hell^nodicae.  Tueir  num- 
ber is  unknown.'  In  later  times  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Amphictyons  that  King  Philip,  with  the  Thes- 
salians and  BcEotians,  should  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  the  games ;"  but  afterward,  and  even 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  Amphictyons  again 
appear  in  the  possession  of  this  privilege  '°  The 
hifie^Jiral  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  fiaaTL-yoi^opoi,  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  oMrai..'-^ 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laurel  chaplet,  so  that  they  then  became  an  uyuv 
vrefaviTtii,  while  before  they  had  been  an  ayuv 
yj>rijiaTiTri(}'  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the  victor 
liere,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic  palm- 
branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  statue 
erected  in  the  Crissaean  plain." 

The'time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnized  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  i.  e.,  down  to  the 
year  A.D.  394.  In  A.D.  191,  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus;'*  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  they  still  continued  to 
be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words." 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  celebra- 
ted in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced  ;  anji  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  iv  Aslipolg. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
Pythia  are  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 

I.  (Baokh  ad  Corp.  Ins„j  ,  ;  )— 2.  (Stiab.,  ix.,  p.  404,)— 3. 
(Soliol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Av.,  1585.)— 4.  (jEth.,  ii.,  34.)— 5.  (Symp., 
h.,  4.  —  Compare  Philostr.,  ApoU.  Tyan.,  vi.,  10.)  — 6.  (Plut., 
Symp.,  ii.,  5.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Symp..  ii.,  4  ;  iiii.,  8.)— 8.  (Krause,  1. 
0.,  p.  44.)— 9.  (Diod.,  xvi.,  60.)— lo.  (Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  27.) 
-11.  (Luc,  adv.  indoct.,  9,  &c.)— 12.  (Paus.,  x.,  7, 1)  3.— Schol. 
m  Arjum.  ad  Find.,  Pyth.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  viii.,  4.— Paus., 
"■.  15,  4  3  ;  17,  «  1.— Justin,  xxiv.,  7,  10.)— 14.  (Vit.  Soph.,  ii., 
87.)— 15.  (Jul.,  Epist.  pro  Argiv.,  p.  35  A.) 


writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  or  inscrip- 
tions, we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  wher* 
they  were  held  :  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthsea  in  the  island  of  Ceos,' 
Carthage,'  Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Delos,'  Emisa  in 
Syria,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Magnesia,  Megara,' 
Miletus,  Neapolis  in  Italy,  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  Ni- 
comedia,  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pamphylia, 
Perinthus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon,'  Taba  in  Caria,  Thes- 
salonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Tbyatira,  and 
Tralles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Maeander,  in 
Caria." 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDUEA  (iri^ig,  dim.  -jv^idiov), 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.'  Qnintilian'  produces  this 
term  as  an  example  of  catachresis,  because  it  prop- 
erly denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  (Trtifof), 
but  was  applied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use 
made  of  any  other  material.  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jew- 
els and  other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  They 
were  also  much  enriched  witli  sculpture.  A  silver 
coffer,  2  feet  long,  Ii  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elab- 
orately adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  is  de- 
scribed by  Bottiger.'    The  annexed  woodcut  (from 


Ant.  d'Ercolano,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  7)  represents  a  plain 
jewel-box,  out  of  which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  rib- 
and or  fillet.  Nero  deposited  his  beard  in  a  valua- 
ble pyxis  when  he  shaved  for  the  first  time.  ( Vid. 
Bahba,  p.  138.) 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison,"  and  to  metallic  rings  employ 
ed  in  machinery.''  • 

*PYXUS  (TTtJfof),  the  Boxwood-tree.  {Vid 
Buxns.) 

Q. 
QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the  im 
ported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori 
um."  Tacitus"  says  that  the  quadragesima  wai 
abolished  by  Nero,  and  had  not  been  imposed  again 
(manet  abolitio  quadragesima) ;  but  it  appears  most 
probable  that  this  quadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  portonum,  but  the  tax  imposed  by  Ca- 
ligula'* of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  all  proper- 
ty respecting  which  there  was  any  lawsuit.  That 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law- 
suits after  the  time  of  Nero,  while  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 
Considerable  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  coins  of  Galba  having 
Quadragesima  Remissa  upon  them,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  of 
Tacitus,  and  by  others  to  prove  that  Galba  abol- 
ished the  quadragesima  of  the  portoriura.  The 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  imply  this :  it 
was  common,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  or 
as  an  act  of  special  favour,  for  the  emperors  to 
remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  is 


1.  (Athen.,  .<.,  p.  456,  467.)— 2.  (TertuU.,  Scorp.,  6.)— 3.  (Di- 
onys.  Perieg.,  527.) — 4.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  Nem.,  v.,  84.— 01 
xiii.,  155.— Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  3.)— 5.  (Pind.,  Olym.,  xiii., 
105,  with  the  schol.— Nem.,  ix.,  51.)— 6.  (Krause,  Die  Pythiea, 
Nemeen,  und  Isthmien,  p.  1-106.) — 7.  (Mart.,  ix.,  38  ) — 8.  {viii 
6,  4  35.)— 9.  (Sabina,  i.,  p.  64-80,  pi.  iii.)— 10.  (Cic,  Pro  Caelio! 
25-29.— Quintil.,  vi.,  3,  «  25.)-ll.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  11,  , 
29.)  — 12.  (Suet.,  Vespas.,  i.  — Quintil.,  Declam.,  359.  — Sym 
mach.,  Epist.,  v.,  62,  65.)— 13.  (Ann.,  xiii.,  51.)- 14.  (Suet, 
C»l.,  40.) 
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prolaisthat  the  coins  of  Galba  were  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  such  a  remission,  and  not  of  an 
abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Burmann,  De  Vectigal., 
p.  64,  &c.,  who  controverts  the  opinions  of  Span- 
lieim,  De  Prast.  ct  Usv,  Numism.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  549.) 

QUADRANS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

QUADRANTAL.     {Vid.  Cvbvs.) 

QUADRI'GA.     {Vid.  Biga,  Cdrrus.) 

QUADRIGA'TUS.     (Fid.  Bigatus.) 

QUA'DRUPES.     (Vid.  Pahpeeies.) 

QUADRUPLATO'RES,  public  informers,  or  ac- 
cusers, were  so  calledl  either  because  they  received 
a  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's  property,  or  because 
those  who  were  convicted  were  condemned  to  pay 
fourfold  (quadrupli  damnari),  as  in  cases  of  violation 
of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury,  &c.'  We 
know  that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received 
a  fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused ;'  but 
the  other  explanation  of  the  word  may  also  be  cor- 
rect, because  usurers  who  violated  the  law  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.^  When  the  general  right  of  accusation 
was  given,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing 
up  of  the  quadruplatores,  is  uncertain ;  but  origi- 
nally all  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  the  accusations,  no  doubt, 
were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.*  Even  under 
the  Republic,  an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who 
nad  merited  it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  state  :  the  name  of  quadru- 
platores seems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  mercenary  or  false  accusers.*  Sene- 
ca' calls  those  who  sought  great  returns  for  small 
favours  Quadruplatores  benejiciorum  suorum. 

QUADRUPLIGA'TIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

QUiE.STIONES,  QU^STIONES  PERPETU^E. 
(Vid.  Judex,  p.  552  ;  Pe^toe,  p.  806.) 

QUiESTOR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  derived 
frorq  quaro,  and  Varro'  gives  a  definition  which 
embraces  the  principal  functions  of  both  classes  of 
officers  :  *'  Qutzstores  a  quarendo,  qui  conquirerent 
piMicas  pecunias  et  maleficia."  The  one  class,  there- 
fore, had  to  do  with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  the  others  were  a  kind 
of  public  accusers.  The  former  bore  the  name  of 
qumstores  classici,  the  latter  of  quastores  parricidii.' 

The  qumstores  parricidii  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.' Respecting  their  confusion  with  the  du- 
umviri perduellionis,  see  Peeduellionis  Dddmviei. 
All  testimonies  agree  that  these  public  accusers 
existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  kings, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by  which  king 
they  were  instituted,'"  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  others  in  that  of  Numa. 
When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that  they  occurred 
in  the  time  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  he  appears  to  con- 
found them,  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted  as  judges  in 
the  case  of  Horatius,  who  haa  slain  his  sister.  Du- 
ring the  kingly  period  there  occurs  no  instance  in 
which  it  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
quaestores  parricid  ii  took  a  part.  As  thus  everything 
is  so  uncertain,  and  as  the  late  writers  are  guilty  of 
such  manifest  confusions,  we  can  say  no  more  than 

1.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic,  Divin.,  It  24,  p.  110,  ed.  Orolli ;  in 
Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  «  21,  p.  208.  — Fostus,  b.  v.)  — 2.  (Too.,  Ann.,  iv., 
21.)— 3.  (Coto,  De  Re  Rust.,  init.)— 4.  (Niobuhr,  Riim.  Gosch., 
iii.,  p.  44.)  — 5.  (Cic,  Dlv.,  11.,  7  ;  c.  Voir.,  U.,  li.,  7.  — Plant., 
Pors.,  i.,  2,  10.— Liv.,  iii.,  72.)— 0.  (Do  Benof.,  vii.,  25.)— 7.  (De 
Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  24,  od.  Bip.)— 8.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  «  22,  23.) 
— 0.  (Featus,  s.  v.  Parici  and  Quicstorcs. — Liv.,  ii.,  41. — Dionya., 
nil.,  p.  510,  cd.  Sylb.)— 10.  (Fest.,  I.  c— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  22.— 
Dig.  1,  tit.  13.) 
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that  such  public  accusers  existed,  and  infer,  Iroin 
the  analogy  of  later  times,  that  they  were  appointed 
by  the  populus  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  It 
the  early  period  of  the  Republic  the  qusstores  par- 
ricidii appear  to  have  become  a  standing  office, 
which,  like  others,  was  held  only  for  one  year.' 
They  were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  curies 
on  the  presentation  of  the  consuls.^  When  these 
quaestores  discovered  that  a  capital  offence  had 
been  committed,  they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before 
the  comitia  for  trial.'  They  convoked  the  comitia 
through  the  person  of  a  trumpeter,  who  proclaimed 
the  day  of  meeting  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  house  of  the  accused.*  When 
the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  people, 
the  quaestores  parricidii  executed  it  ;  thus  they 
threw  Spurius  Cassius  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.' 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  they 
still  continued  to  be  appointed,  though  probably  no 
longer  by  the  curies,  but  either  in  the  comitia 
oenturiata  or  tributa,  which  they  therefore  must 
also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble  in  cases  of 
emergency.'  This  appears  to"  be  implied  in  the 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.C. 
they  were  created  by  the  people  without  any  pre- 
sentation of  the  consuls.  From  the  year  366  B.C. 
they  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as 
their  functions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the 
triumviri  capitales'  (vid.  Teiumviei  Capitales),  and 
partly  to  the  aediles  and  tribunes.  ( Vid.  jEdiles, 
Teiboni.')  The  quaestores  parricidii  have  not  only 
been  confounded  with  the  duumviri  perduellionis, 
but  also  with  the  quaestores  classic!,'  and  this  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  they  ceased  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  such  an  early  period,  and  that  the  two 
kinds  of  quaestors  are  seldom  distinguished  in  an- 
cient writers  by  their  dharacteristic  epithets. 

The  qumstores  classici  were  officers  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  Their  distin- 
guishing epithet  classici  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  except  Lydus,"  who,  however,  gives 
an  absurd  interpretation  of  it.  Niebuhr"  refers  it  to 
their  having  been  elected  by  the  centuries  ever 
since  the  time  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  is  said  to 
have  first  instituted  the  office.'"  They  were  at  first 
only  two  in  number,  and,  of  course,  taken  only  from 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  the  quaestors  were  in 
some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  for 
they  could  not  dispose  ot  any  part  of  the  public 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neces- 
sary payments  from  the  ararium,  and  receiving  the 
public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep  correct 
accounts  in  their  labulm  publics."  Demands  which 
any  one  might  have  on  the  aerarium,  and  outstand- 
ing debts,  were  likevvise  registered  by  them."  Fines 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered 
and  exacted  by  them."  Another  branch  of  their 
duties,  which,  however,  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  treasury,  was  to  provide  the  proper  accom- 
modations for  foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persons 
as  were  connected  with  the  Republic  by  ties  of 
public  hospitality.  Lastly,  they  were  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  burials  and  monun\ents  of  distin- 
guished men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been 


1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  24,  25.)— 2.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  «  23.— Tacit.,  1. 
c.) — 3.  (Liv.,  iii.,  24.  —  Dionys.,  viii.,  p.  544.) — 4.  (Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  75,  «fec.,  ed.  Bip.)— 5.  (Dionys.,  viii.,  p.  546.— 
Liv.,  ii.,  41.— Cic,  Do  Repnb.,  ii.,  35.)— 6.  (Varro,  Do  Ling. 
Lat.,  v.,  p.  76.) — 7.  (Varro,  iv.,  p.  24.— Val.  Mai  ,  v.,  4,  fr  7 ;  viii., 
4,  I)  2.— Sallnst,  Cat.,  55.)— 8.  (Nicbuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p. 
44.— Zacharia;,  SuUa,  al=  ,  liner,  ifec.,  ii.,  p.  147,  &c.)— 9.  (Ta- 
cit., 1.  c— Zonar.,vii.,  13,  <fcc.)— 10.  (De  Mag.,  i.,  27.)— 11.  (". 
p.  430.)  — 12.  (Pint.,  Publ.,  12.)— 13.  (Polyb  ,  vi.,  13.)  —  14 
(Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Verr.,  p.  158,  ed.  Orelli.— Pint.,  Cat.  MiD.  27 
—15.  (Liv.,  ixrriii.,  60.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  liii.,  20.) 


QU^STOR. 

'decreed  by  the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treas- 
ury. In  the  serarium,  and,  consequently,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the 
books  in  which  the  senatus  consulta  were  regis- 
tered,' while  the  original  documents  were  in  the 
Keeping  of  the  aediles,  until  Augustus  transferred 
Ihe  care  of  them  ilso  to  the  quaestors.' 

In  the  year  B.O.  421  the  number  of  quaestors  was 
doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  effect,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  quaestors  should  be  plebeians.^  This  attempt 
was  indeed  frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius 
effected  a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not 
be  restricted  to  either  order.  After  this  law  was 
carried,  eleven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until,  in  B.C. 
409,  three  of  the  four  qusstors  were  plebeians.*  A 
person  who  had  held  the  office  of  quaestor  had  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  later  times,  the  right  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was  excluded  as  un- 
worthy by  the  next  censors.  And  this  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  why  the  patricians  so  determinately 
opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  this  office. 
{Vii.  Sen.itus.)  Henceforth  the  consuls,  whenever 
they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy,  were  accom- 
panied by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at  first  had  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of 
which  was  either  divided  among  the  legion,  or  was 
transferred  to  the  aerarium.'  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  these  quaestors  also  kept  the 
funds  of  the  army,  which  they  had  received  from 
the  treasury  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their 
pay;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  paymasters  in  the 
army.'  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained  at 
Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties  as 
before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who  ac- 
companied the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.  In 
the  year  B.C.  265,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  again  doub- 
led to  eight;'  and  it  is  probable  that  henceforth 
their  number  continued  to  be  increased  in  propor- 
tioa  as  the  Empire  became  extended.  One  of  the 
eight  quaestors  was  appointed  by  lot  to  the  quastura 
Ostiensis,  a  most  laborious  and  important  post,  as 
he  had  to  provide  Rome  with  corn.'  Besides  the 
quffistor  Ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia,  three  other 
quaestors  were  distributed  in  Italy,  to  raise  those 
parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not  farmed  by  the 
publicani,  and  to  control  the  latter.  One  of  them 
resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  others  probably  in 
towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.'  The  two  remaining 
quaestors,  who  were  sent  to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of 
below. 

Sulla,  in  his  dictatorship,  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  jnight  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  se'nate  [senatui  explen- 
ii)"),  and  J.  Caesar  even  to  forty."  In  the  year  B.C. 
49  no  quasstors  were  elected,  and  Caesar  transferred 
the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the  aediles.  From 
this  time  forward  the  treasury  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to  the  prastorii, 
and  sometimes,  again,  to  quaestors.  ( Vii.  ^raeiom.) 
Quaestors,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, occur  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  them  bore  the  title  of  candidati  prindpis, 
and  their  only  duty  was  to  read  in  the  senate  the 
communications  which  the  princeps  had  to  make  to 


1.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.,  10,  10.— Plut.,  Cat.  Mia,  17.)— 
S.  (Diott  Cass.,  li?.,  36.)— 3.  fLivr.,  iv.,  43.— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  430, 
*c.)— 4.  (Liv-.,  iv.,  54.)— 5.  (Liv.,  iv.,  53.)— 6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  39.) 
-7.  (Lyd.,  De  Mag.,  i.,  27.— Liv.,  Bpit.,  lib.  15.— Niebuhr,  iii., 
f.  645.)-8.  (Cic,  Pro  Munen.,  8  ;  Pro  Sext.,  17.)— 9.  (Cic.  in 
Vat.,  5,)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Aiinal.,  li.,  22)— U.  (Dion  Cass.,  jtliii., 
17,  51.') 


QUANTI  MINORIS. 

this  assembly  {lihri  principales,  epistula  princijns^) 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  all  quaes 
tors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged  tc 
give  gladiatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  own 
expense,  whereby  the  office  became  inaccessible  to 
any  one  except  the  wealthiest  individuals."  When 
Constantinople  had  become  the  second  capital  of 
the  Empire,  it  received,  like  Rome,  its  quaestors, 
who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  entering 
upon  their  office  ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  the 
praetors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  only  announced 
to  the  emperor." 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  had  the  adminis 
tration  of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  quaestor. 
This  quaestor  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had,  consequently,  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  army  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were  two 
quaestors,  answering  to  the  two  former  divisions  of 
the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territory. 
The  one  resided  at  Lilybaeum,  the  other  at  Syra- 
cuse. Besides  the  duties  which  they  had  in  com 
mon  with  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  had 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
province  which  were  not  farmed  by  the  publicani,  to 
control  the  publicani,  and  to  forward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounts  of  them,  to  the 
aerarium.*  In  the  provinces,  the  quaestors  had  the 
sa!ue  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  aediles  at  Rome.' 
The  relation  existing  between  a  praetor  or  proconsul 
of  a  province  and  his  quaestor  was,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  regarded  as  resembling  that  between 
a  father  and  his  son.'  When  a  quaestor  died  in  his 
province,  the  pr2etors  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  pro- 
quaestor  in  his  stead ;'  and  when  the  praetor  was 
absent,  the  quaestor  supplied  his  place,  and  was  then 
attended  by  lictors.'  In  what  manner  the  provinces 
were  assigned  to  the  quaestors  after  their  election 
at  Rome  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  probably 
by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quaestor  Ostiensis.  But 
in  the  consulship  of  Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  quaestors  by  lot,  ex  senatus  consulto.^ 
During  the  time  of  the  Empire  this  practice  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  number  of  quasstors  elected  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  provinces,  those 
quaestors  of  the  preceding  year  who  had  had  no  prov- 
ince might  be  sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for 
in  those  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  quasstors  at 
all.  In  the  time  of  Constantino  the  title  of  quastor 
sacri  palalii  was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  impor- 
tance, whose  office  probably  originated  in  that  of 
the  candidati  principis.  Respecting  his  power  and 
influence,  see  Walter,  Gesch.  d.  RSm.  R.,  p.  365. 

QU.<ESTO'RII  LUDI.     (Vid.  Ludi  Qo^stoeii.) 

QUyESTO'RIUM.     {Vid.  CASTKi.) 

QUALUS.     {Vid.  Cal.vthus.) 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a  buyer 
had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  faults 
or  imperfections  with  which  the  buyer  ought  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  ;  the  object  of  the  actio 
was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the  purchase-money. 
This  action  was  to  be  brought  within  a  year  or 


1.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  i  2  and  4.  —  Lyd.,  De  Mag-.,  i.,  28.  — Lam- 
prid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  43.— Plin.,  Epist.,vii.,  16.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
24. — Tacit.,  Annal.,  1.  c,  xiii.,  5. — Suet.,  Dorait.,  4. — Lamprid.I 
Alex.  Sev.,  43.)— 3.  (Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Hechts,  p.  371.) 
— 4.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Ven\,  p.  167,  ed.  Orelli.) — 5.  (Gaius,  i.. 
6.)  —6.  (Cic,  Divin.,  19  ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  15  ;  Pro  Plane,  11  ; 
ad  Fam.,  iii.,  10.)  — 7.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  1.  c.)  — 9.  (Cic.  ad  Fam., 
ii.,  15  ;  Pro  Plane,  41.)— 9.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  i  2.— Cic,  c  Yen 
ii.,  1,  13.) 
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QUINQUATRUS. 


QUINQUEVIRI. 


within  six  months,  according  as  there  was  a  caatio 
or  not.'     {Vid.  Emtio  et  Venuitio.) 

QUART A'RIUS.     (Hd.  Sextaeios.) 

QUASILLA'RIiE.    (Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUASILLUM.     [Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  {Vtd.  Co- 
LONIA,  p.  282.) 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDARUM, 
four  officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
roads  (»«>),  were  first  appointed  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  when  so  many  public  roads  were  made  by 
the  Romans."  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Viocuri  of  Varro.' 

♦QUERCUS  ((SpiJf),  the  Oalc,  or  "  Quercus  (Linn., 
gen.  1447)  species  omnes."  "  On  reading  atten- 
tively," says  Fee,  "  the  different  passages  of  Virgil 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  oak,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  poet  refers  to  several  species,  the 
determination  of  which  would  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  kind  of  oak,  however,  which  figures  most  com- 
monly in  his  verses  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  and 
which,  moreover,  from  its  majestic  beauty,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species 
to  which  botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Quercus 
robur,  and  which  abounds  in  Europe."  According 
to  ancient  legends,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  served  as 
nourishment  for  the  early  race  of  mankind.  If  this 
account  be  true,  it  must  have  been  on  the  acorns  of 
the  Quercus  ilex  that  the  primitive  race  of  mankind 
supported  themselves.  They  are  still  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  coun- 
tries in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  taste,  when  roast- 
ed, like  chestnuts.  In  the  year  1812,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  troops  cantoned  in  the 
environs  of  Salamanca,  where  immense  forests  of 
the  Quercus  bcdlota  exist,  lived  for  several  days  on 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.  "  The  species  of  oak  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  may  be  thus  arranged  :  1. 
the  (Jpvf  7}fi£pt(;,  Quercus  robur. — 2.  6.  alyl^iUTp,  Q. 
(Egilops. — 3.  (5.  jrA«™^iiAAof  (uncertain). — 4.  6.  (j>ri- 
j'of,  Q.  cesculus. — 5.  6.  uMfXoioc  (uncertain). — 6.  6. 
<j)cMoi,  Q.  subcr. — 7.  6.  trv/iodpvi  (uncertain).— 8. 
(S.  oCTTTpjf,  Q.  cerris. — The  6pvg  of  Homer  is  refera- 
ble to  both  the   Q.  ilex  and   Q.  cesculus."      {Vid. 

QUERE'LA  INOFFIGIO'SI  TESTAMENTI. 
{Vid.  Testamentijm.) 

QUINA'RIUS.     {Vid.  Denakhis.) 

QUINCUNX.     {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

QUINDECEMVIRI.     ( Vid.  Decemviri,  p.  340.) 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth,  or  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  that  were 
sold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius.'  Tacitus,'  however,  mentions  the  twen- 
ty-filth, or  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of 
slaves  in  the  time  of  Nero :  if  both  passages  are 
correct,  this  tax  must  have  been  increased  after 
the  time  of  Augustus,  probably  by  Caligula,  who, 
we  are  told  by  Suetonius,'  introduced  many  new 
taxes.' 

We  ar^  also  told  by  Tacitus'  that  Nero  abolished 
the  quinquagesima  ;  this  must  have  been  a  different 
tax  from  the  above-mentioned  one,  and  may  have 
been  similar  to  the  quinquagesima  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero" in  connexion  with  the  aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.     [Vid.  Pentecoste.) 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUATRIA,  a  festival 
sacred  to  Miiiorva,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
19th  of  March  (a.  d.  XIV.,  Kal.  Apr.),  and  Was  so 

1.  (Dig.  21,  lit.  1  ;  44,  tit.  2.)— 2.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  I)  30.— 
Orelli,  Insciip.,  n.  773.)— 3.  (De  Ling.  Lot.,  v.,  7,  ed.  MUller.) 
— 4.  (Fi^e,  Flore  tic  \'irgile,  p.  cxxxviii. — Theoplir.,  U.  P.,  i.,  5  ; 
jii.,  5;  iv.,  6. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Iv.,  31.) — 6.  (xiii., 
Sl.)-7.  (in  Villi,  c.  40.)— 8.  (Burniann,  Do  VectTg.,  p.  69,  &c.) 
—9.  (Ann.,  liii.,  51.)-10.  (c.  Vorr.,  IL,  iii.,  49.) 
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called,  according  to  Varro,'  because  it  was  the  fifth 
day  after  the  ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tuscu- 
lans  called  a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ide" 
Sexatrus,  and  one  on  the  seventh  Septimatrus.  Gel- 
lius"  and  Festus^  also  give  the  same  etymology,  ana 
the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a  fes 
tival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ides  Decimatrus.* 
Both  Varro  and  Festus  state  that  the  quinquatrus 
was  celebrated  for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid^  says 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and  was  for 
this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on  the  first 
day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the  last  four 
there  were  contests  of  gladiators.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  that 
the  first  day  was  only  the  ffestival  properly  so  call- 
ed, and  that  the  last  four  were  merely  an  addi- 
tion, made,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  to  grat- 
ify the  people,  who  became  so  passionately  fond  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient  calendars,  too, 
assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid'  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Minerva ;  but, 
according  to  Festus,  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva  be- 
cause her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  consecrated 
on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,'  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  original- 
ly a  separate  festival,  called  Tubilustrium,'  which 
was  celebrated,  as  we  know  from  the  ancient  cal- 
endars, on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  X.,  Col.  Apr.), 
and  would,  of  course,  when  the  quinquatrus  was 
extended  to  five  days,  fall  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival. 

As  this  festival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seems 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fortune- 
tellers and  diviners  upon  this  day.'  Doraitian 
caused  it  to  be  celebrated  every  yi'ai  in  his  Alban 
Villa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and 
instituted  a  collegium  to  superintend  the  celebration, 
which  consisted  of  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of 
the  exhibition  of  plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators 
and  poets.'" 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name, 
called  Quinqua'rus  MinuscultB  or  Quitiquatres  Mi- 
nores,  celebrated  on  the  ides  of  June,  on  which  the 
tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva." 

QUINQUENNA'LIA  were  games  instituted  by 
Nero,  A.D.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festivals, 
and  celebrated,  like  the  Greek  TrevraeTripidec,  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years  :  they  consisted  of  musical, 
gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  ard  were  called 
Ncroniana."  Suetonius  and  Tacitus'^  say  that  such 
games  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Xero,  by 
which  they  can  only  mean  that  games  consisting 
of  the  three  contests  were  new,  since  quinquen- 
jialia  had  been  previously  instituted  both  in  honour 
of  Julius  Csesar'*  and  of  Augustus."  The  quinquen- 
nalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have  been  celebrated 
after  his  time  till  they  were  revived  again  by  Domi- 
tian  in  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter." 

QUINQUENNA'LIS.     ( Vid.  Colonia,  p.  283.) 

QUINQUERE'MIS.     (Kid.  Ships.) 

QUINQUERTIU.M.     (  Vid.  Pentathlon.) 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
frequently  appointed,  under  the  Republic,  as  extraor- 
dmary  magistrates  to  carry  any  meeisure  into  effect. 
Thus  qutnqucriri  mensarit,  or  public  bankers,  were 
sometimes  appointed  in  times  of  great  distress  {vtd. 
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Wensakii)  ;  the  same  number  of  commissioners 
was  sometimes  appointed  to  superintend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  colony,  though  three  (triumviri)  was  a 
more  common  number.  {Vid.  Colonia,  p.  280.) 
We  lind,  too,  that  quinqueviri  were  created  to  su- 
perintend the  repairs  of  the  walls  and  of  the  towers 
if  the  city,'  as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at  that 
time :  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus." 
QUINTA'NA.     (Vid.  Castra.) 
QUINTI'LIS.     (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
Q0IRINA'LIA,  a  festival  sacred  to   Quirinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February  (a. 
d.  XIII.,  Cal.  Marl.),  on  which  day  Romulus  (Qui- 
rinus) was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.' 
This  festival  was  also  called  Stultorum  fericB,  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  which,  see  FchnacjClia. 
QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.     (Yid.  Flamen.) 
QUIRI'TIUM  JUS.     ( Vid.  CiviTAs,  Roman  ;  Jos, 
p.  561.) 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Jussu,  Quod, 
Actio.) 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM.  The 
object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  prastorian 
heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging  to  the 
hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  herede  or 
pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  interdict  is  de- 
rived from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs  as 
follows :  "  Ait  prator :  Quorum  bonorum  ex  edicto 
meo  ilk  fOssesSio  data  est :  quod  de  his  bonis  pro  he- 
rede aut  fro  possessore  possides,  possideresve  si  nihil 
usitcaptum  esset :  quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fccisti,  uti 
desmeres  possidere:  id  illi  restiluas."  The,  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  this  interdict  when  he  has  obtained 
the  .bonorum  possessio,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
four  Ibllowing  conditions  apply  to  the  defendant. 

1  Quod,  de  his  bonis  pro  herede. 

2  Aut  piv  possessore  possides. 

3  Possideresve  si  nihil  usueaptum  esset. 

4.  Quod  quidr.m  dolo  malofecisti,  uti  desineres  pos- 
sidere. 

Ihe  first  two  conditions  are  well  understood,' 
and  apply,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio ;  but,  in- 
stead of  "  quod  quidem,"  the  reading  "  quodque"  has 
been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required  ;  for  No. 
4  has  no  reference  to  No.  3,  but  is  itself  a  new  con- 
dition. The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused  some  dif- 
ficulty, which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

In  establishing  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  praetor 
intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as  emanci- 
pated children  and  cognati,  the  same  rights  that  the 
heres  had  i  and  his  object  was  to  accomplish  this  ef- 
fectually. The  Roman  heres  was  the  representative 
of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left  an  hereditas,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  representative  or  juristical  fiction  of 
the  person  of  the  dead  having  a  continued  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  heres,  the  heres  succeeded  to 
his  property,  and  to  aU  his  rights  and  obligations. 
In  the  matter  of  rights  and  obligations,  the  praetor 
put  the  bonorum  possessio  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  heres,  by  allowing  him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the 
claims  that  the  deceased  had,  and  allowing  any 
person  to  sue  him  in  respect  of  claims  against  the 
deceased,  in  an  actio  utilis  or  fictitia.*  In  respect 
to  the  property,  according  to  the  old  law  any  person 
might  take  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
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hereditas,  and  acquire  the  ownership  oi  it  in  a  cer- 
tain time  by  usucapion.'  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  prsetor's  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person  ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging  to 
the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  he- 
reditatis petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  interdictum  quorum  bono- 
rum was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
the  bonorum  possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  interdictum  adipiscendee 
possessionis),  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion. 
If  he  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
complete,  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  it  by 
the  possessorial  interdicts  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  This,  according  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  bonorum  possessio. 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  (m 
bonis)  was  fully  established,  and  coexisted  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  bonorum  possessor  after  he 
had  acquired  the  bonorum  possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Quiritium  be- 
came his  in  bonis,  and  finally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  own- 
ership. Ultimately  the  bonorum  possessio  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real 
hereditas  were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  bonorum 
possessio :  thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gains,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  interdict,  and  a  person  might  avail 
himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he  found 
best."  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  we  find  both 
forms  of  procedure  mentioned,  though  that  of  the 
interdict  had  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.' 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could,  by  usucapion  pro  herede, 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas;  and,  of  course,  the  bonorum  possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  heres. 
If  the  time  of  usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no  title 
to  the  interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for  such 
a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2.  Ha- 
drian,* by  a  senatus  consultum,  changed  the  law  so 
far  as  to  protect  the  heres  agamst  the  complete 
usucapion  of  an  improbus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  thing  to  him.  Though  the  words  of  Gaius  are 
general,  there  canbe  no  doubt  that  the  senatus 
consultum  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  usucapi- 
on of  the  bonorum  possessor  nor  to  that  of  the  bonee 
fidei  possessor.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  sena- 
tus consultum  of  Hadrian  applied  to  the  bonorum 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No.  3  receives  a  clear  mean- 
ing, which  is  this :  You  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so 
possessed,  and  the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost 
that  quality  in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  passage  No.  3 
applies  only  to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  by 
the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed 
the  old  usucapion  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have 
its  legal  effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by 
compelling  restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Jus- 
tinian, consequently,  these  words  have  no  meaning, 
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since  that  old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet 
the  words  have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of 
..iistinian,Jike  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier 
age,  though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  de- 
void of  meaning.' 

R. 

*RAIA,  a  species  offish,  the  Skate.   ( Vid.  Batis.) 
RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.     {Vid.  Pateicii.) 
*RANA,  the  Frog.     (Vid.  Batrachus.) 
♦RANUNCULUS,  a  plant.     (Vid.  Bateachion.) 
*RAPHANUS.     {Vid.  Rhaphanis.) 
RAPI'NA.   (Vid.  Bona  Rapta,  Furtitm.) 
RASTER  or  RASTRUM,  dim.  RA8TELLUS, 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  (Svarfip),  a  spud  (md.  Katbi- 
Nos)  a  rake,  a  hoe. 

Agreeably  to  its  derivation  from  rado,  to  scrape, 
"raster"  denoted  a  hoe  which  in  its  operation  and 
in  its  simplest  form  resembled  the  scrapers  used  by 
our  scavengers  in  cleansing  the  streets.  By  the 
division  of  its  blades  into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assu- 
med more  of  the  form  of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  bidens  and  quad- 
ridens,'  according  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

The  raster  bidens  was  by  far  the  most  common 
ppecies,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  bidens.^  This  term  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  dUeMa,  for  which  aiuvvji  was 
substituted  in  the  Attic  dialect.'  The  bidens  was 
used  to  turn  up  the  soil,  and  thus  to  perform,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  part  of  a  plough.'  But  it  was  much 
more  coirunonly  used  in  the  work  called  occatio  and 
fJu^oKOTria,  i.  e.,  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  af- 
ter ploughing.'  (Vid.  Malleus.)  Hence  it  was 
heavy.'  The  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the  rus- 
tic in  the  woodcut  at  p.  715  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  Catullus. '  Vine-dressers  continually  used  the 
bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the  lumps  of  earth, 
stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about  the  roots  of  the 
vines.'  In  stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging 
trenches,  while  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  the 
purpose  when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rush- 
es and  other  plants."  (Fid.  Pala.)  Wooden  rakes 
were  sometimes  used." 
RATIO'NIBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO.  ( Vid. 

TUTELA.) 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
praetor  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  nautae,  caupones,  and  stabularii,  in  respect 
of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which  they  had 
undertaken  (reccperint,  whence  the  name  of  the  ac- 
tion), if  they  did  not  restore  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  nauta  has  been  explained  (vid.  Eiercitoeia 
Actio)  ;  the  meaning  of  caupo  follows  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  business  of  a  caupo.'"  "  A  nauta, 
caupo,  and  stabularius  are  pa'id,  not  for  the  care 
which  they  take  of  a  thing,  but  the  nauta  is  paid  for 
carrying  passengers,  the  caupo  for  permitting  trav- 
ellers to  stay  in  his  caupona,  the  stabularius  for  al- 
lowing beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables,  and 
yet  they  are  bound  for  the  security  of  the  thing  also 
(custodies  nomine  tencntur)."  The  two  latter  actions 
are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise  among  us  against 
innkeepers  and  livery-stable-keepers,  on  whose 
premises  loss  or  injury  has  been  sustained  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  persons  which  they  have  by 
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legal  implication  undertaken  the  care  of  At  first 
sight  there  seems  no  reason  for  these  praetoriau  ae- 
tiones,  as  the  person  who  naa  sustained  loss  would 
either  have  an  actio  locati  and  conducti  in  case? 
where  payment  had  been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  de- 
positi  where  no  payment  had  been  agreed  on  ;  but 
Pomponius  suggests  that  the  reason  was  this  :  in  a 
matter  of  locatum  and  conductum,  the  receiver  was 
only  answerable  for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilty  of 
culpa  ;  and  in  a  matter  of  depositum,  only  in  case 
he  was  guilty  of  dolus  malus  ;  but  the  receiver 
was  liable  to  these  praetoriae  actiones  if  the  thing 
was  lost  or  injured  even  without  any  culpa  on  his 
part,  and  he  was  only  excused  in  case  of  damnum 
fatale,  such  as  shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  factum  were  either 
"  rei  persecutorim"  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing,  or 
"  panales"  for  damages.  The  former  action  might 
be  maintained  against  the  heres  of  the  nauta,  cau- 
po, or  stabularius.  The  exercitor  of  a  ship  was  an- 
swerable for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  to  proper- 
ty, which  he  had  received  in  the  legal  sense  of  this 
term,  by  any  person  in  his  employment.  The  actio 
against  him  was  in  duplum.  The  liability  on  the 
part  of  caupones  and  stabularii  was  the  same :  a 
caupo,  for  instance,  was  answerable  for  loss  or 
damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller  who  lodged 
in  his  house,  if  caused  by  those  who  were  dweUing 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  other  travel- 
lers. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main- 
tained against  the  heres.' 

When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  litigate  had 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which  reference 
was  called  compromissum,  and  a  person  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  arbitrator  (arbilrium  receperit), 
the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence, unless  he  had  some  legal  excuse.  The  prae- 
tor could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as  a  coosu. 
laris,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  after  ta- 
king upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator ;  but  he  conld 
not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  magistratus  or  po- 
testas,  as  a  consul  or  praetor,  for  he  had  no  imperium 
over  them.  The  parties  were  bound  to  submit  to 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator ;  and  if  either  party  re- 
fused to  abide  by  it,  the  other  had  against  him  a 
poena  petitio,  if  a  poena  was  agreed  on  in  the  com- 
promissum ;  and  if  there  was  no  poena  in  the  com 
promissum,  he  had  an  incerti  actio." 

RECISSO'RIA  ACTIO.  ( V,d.  Intercessio,  p 
542.) 

RECUPERATO'RES.  (nrf.  Actio,  p.  18;  Ji'- 
DEx,  p.  550.) 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  contract- 
or who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing  of 
public  works,  private  houses,  cite,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  kind  of  work.'  The  farmers  of  the  pubhc  tax- 
es were  also  called  Redcmptores.* 

REDHIBITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio  which 
a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding  the  bar- 
gain of  sale  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  thing 
purchased,  which  the  buyer  was  not  acquainted 
with,  and  which,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  cu- 
rule  sediles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with. 
"Redhibere,"  says  Ulpian,  "is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had ;  and  because 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is  call- 
ed '  redhibilio,'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  'reddi- 
tio.'  "  The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rescind 
the  bargain,  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same 
condition  as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place 
The  time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhi- 
bitoria  was  '^sex  menses  utiles,"  which  were  reckon- 


I.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9.— Pcckii  in  Titt.,  Dig.  et  Cod..  Ad  rem  nauti- 
cam  pertinentes  Commentarii,  &c.,  Ajnstel.,  1668.) — 2.  (Dig.  4, 
tit.  8.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Hor,  Carm.,  iii.,  I,  35.— £p.,  ii.,  3; 
72.— Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  21.)^  (Dig.  19,  tit  2,  s.  60,  «  6.) 
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ed  from  the  day  of  sale,  or  from  the  time  when  any 
statement  or  promise  had  been  made  relating  to 
the  matter  {dictum  promissumve,  the  words  of  the 
edict'). 

REDIMIC'ULUM  (naderfip),  a  fillet  attached  to 
the  Calantica,  Diadema,  mitra,  or  other  headdress 
at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders  so  as 
to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast.'  Redimicu- 
ia  were  properly  female  ornaments  f  and  in  the 
statues  of  Venus  they  were  imitated  in  gold.* 

RE'GIA  LEX.  A  lex  regia  during  the  kingly 
[jeriod  of  Roman  history  might  have  a  twofold 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  law  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  comitia  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  king,  and  was  thus  distinguished  from  a 
lex  trihunicia,  which  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  celerum.  In 
later  times,  all  laws,  the  origin  of  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
regiae,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  all  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  kings, 
and  much  less,  as  some  modern  scholars  have  sup- 
posed, that  they  were  enacted  by  the  kings  without 
the  sanction  of  the  curies.  Some  of  these  laws 
were  preserved  and  followed  at  a  very  late  period 
of  Roman  history.  Livy=  tells  us,  that  after  the 
city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  the  leges  regiae  still 
extant  were  collected.  That  they  were  followed 
at  a  much  later  period  is  clear  from  Livy.'  Frag- 
ments of  such  laws  are  preserved  in  Festus,'  Pli- 
ny,' and  others."  The  minute  detail  into  which 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  entered,  allows  us  to 
infer  that  their  number  was  not  small.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  leges  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
kings  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  may  be  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod.'"    {Yid.  Jus  Civile,  Papirianum.) 

The  second  meaning  of  lex  regia  during  the 
kingly  period  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lex  curiata  de  imperio.  (ViiJ.  Impeeium.)  This 
is,  indeed,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but 
must  be  inferred  from  the  lex  regia  which  we  meet 
with  under  the  Empire,  for  the  name  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  invented  then ;  it  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  when  its  meaning  was  sim- 
ilar, though  not  by  far.  as  extensive.  During  the 
Empire  the  curies  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, though  they  were  only  a  shadow  of  former 
times ;  and  after  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
they  conferred  upon  him  the  imperium  in  the  an- 
cient form  by  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was 
now  usually  caUed  lex  regia.  The  imperium,  how- 
ever, which  this  regia  lex  conferred  upon  an  em- 
peror, was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
in  former  times  it  had  conferred  upon  the  kings. 
It  now  embraced  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
formerly  the  populus  Romanus  had  possessed,  so 
that  the  emperor  became  what  formerly  the  popu- 
lus had  been,  that  is,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
do  all  those  things  on  his  own  authority  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  populus  Romanus,  or,  at 
least,  only  with  its  sanction."  A  fragment  of  such 
a  lex  regia,  conferring  the  imperium  upon  Vespa- 
sian, engraved  upon  a  brazen  table,  is  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  is  generally  called, 
though  wrongly,  Senatus  consultum  de  Vespasiani 
Imperio.  It  is  copied  in  Ernesti,  Excurs.  ii.  ou 
Tacitus,  vol,  ii.,  p.  604,  &c.,  ed.  Bekker." 


I.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1.)— 2.  (Virj.,  JRn.,  i\.,  616.— Ovid,  Met.,  x,, 
SC5.)— 3,  {Festus,  s.  v.— Ovid,  Epist.,  ix.,  71.— Juv.,  ii.,  70. — 
Prudent.,  Psychom.,  448.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  135-137.)— 5. 
(vi.,  1.)— 6.  (xxxiv.,  6.) — 7.  (s.  v.  Piorare  and  occisum.) — 8.  (H. 
N.,  ixxiii.,  10.) — 9.  (Compare  Dionys.,  ii.,  10. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
S6 ;  Iii.,  8.— Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  ()  2.)— 10.  (Dirksea,  Ueliersicht  d. 
bisherigen  Versuche  zur  Kritik  und  HeTStellung  des  Textes  der 
Ueberbleibsel  von  den  Gesctzen  der  Hdm.  Kiinige,  p.  234,  dec.) 
—11.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  4,  s.  1.— Cod.  ,,  tit.  17,  s.  1.)— 12.  (Compare 
Tacit.,  Hist.,  iv.  3  6  — Niebahr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  343.) 
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REGIFU'GiUM  or  FUGA'LIA,  the  king  s  flight, 
a  festival  which  was  held  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and,  according  to 
Verrius'  and  Ovid,"  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  fasti  as  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise  call- 
ed Regifugium,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as  Q. 
Rex  0.  F.,  that  is,  "  quando  rex  comitiavit  fas,"  or 
"  quando  rex  comiho  fugit."  Several  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  have  denied  that  either  of 
these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
King  Tarquinius,^  and  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  days  derived  their  name  from  the  sjTmbolical 
flight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  comitium  ;  for 
this  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  comitium,  which  was  destined  for  the 
transaction  of  political  matters,  in  which  he  could 
not  take  part.  But  on  certain  days  in  the  year, 
ancL  certainly  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing certain  sacrifices,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
performed  his  functions  there  he  hastily  fled  from 
it ;  and  this  symbolical  flight  was  called  Regifu- 
gium.' 

REGULA  (icavuv),  the  ruliT  used  by  scribes  foi 
drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  ;'  also  the 
rule  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artif- 
icers, either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  surfaces. °  That  it  was  marked  with  equal 
divisions,  like  our  carpenter's  rules,  is  manifest 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  "  insiru- 
menta  fairorum  tignariorum,"  in  the  woodcuts  at 
pages  252,  664.  The  substance  with  which  the 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  or  red  ochre  (p'/lrof'). 
{Vid.  LiNEA.) 

The  scalebeam  is  sometimes  called  kcvov  instead 
of  fuydv.  {Vid.  Jugum.)  Two  rulers  were  some- 
times fixed  crossways,  in  the  form  of  the  'etter  X, 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery.' 

REI  UXO'RI^  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Dos.) 

RELATIO.     (Vid.  Senatus.) 

RELEGA'TIO.     {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

REMANCIPA'TIO.     (7mZ.  Emancipatio 

REMMIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Calumnia.) 

REMU'RIA.     (Vid.  Lemdkia.) 

REIWUS.     (Vid.  Ships.) 

REPA'GULA.     (FiU  Janha,  p.  526.) 

REPETUND^  or  PECUNI^  REPETUNDjE. 
Repetundae  pecuniae  was  the  term  used  to  designate 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Roman  state 
or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  from  magistratus, 
judices,  or  publici  curatores,  which  they  had  im- 
properly taken  or  received  in  the  provinciae  or  in 
the  urbs  Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  ju- 
risdictio,  or  in  their  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  public  function.  Sometimes  the  word 
repetunda;  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  repetundarum  insimulari,  damnari;"  and  pecuniae 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  value. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  offence  extra 
ordinem  ex  senatus  consulto,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who 
were  accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani.'  The 
first  lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpurnia,  which 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  tribunns  plebis  L. 
Calpumius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historical  writer.  By  this  lex  a  prae- 
tor was  appointed  for  trying  persons  charged  with 
this  crime.'"     This  lex  only  applied  to  provincial 


1.  (ap.  Fest.,  s.  v.  Regifugium.)- 2.  ■  (Fast.,  ii.,  685,  &c.)— 3 
(Cincius  ap.  Fest.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Festus,  1.  c. — Plut.,  Qutest.  Rom., 
63.- Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  727.)— 5.  (Branek,  Anal.,  iii.,  69,  87.)— 6. 
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magistratus,  because  in  the  year  B.C.  141,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,'  tlie  like  offence  in  a  magistratus  ur- 
banus  was  the  subject  of  a  qusstio  extra  ordinem. 
It  seems  that  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Calpurnia  were 
merely  pecuniary,  and,  at  least,  did  not  comprise 
exsilium,  for  L.  Lentulus,  who  was  censor  B.C. 
147,  had  been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  repetunda 
in  the  previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was 
ascertained  by  the  litis  eestimatio,  or  taking  an  ac- 

ount  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted 

arty  had  illegally  received. 
Various  leges  De  Repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  lex  Calpurnia,  and  the  penalties  were  continually 
made  heavier.  The  lex  Junia  was  passed  probably 
about  B  C.  126,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  tribunus  plebis.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  proconsul  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco ;'  for  at  least 
exsilium  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpur- 
nia lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later  lex.  This,  lex 
Junia  and  the  lex  Calpurnia  are  mentioned  in  the 
lex  Servilia. 

The  lex  Servilia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  praetor,  in  the  sixth 
consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  100.  This  lex  applied  to 
any  magistratus  who  had  improperly  taken  or  re- 
ceived money  from  any  private  person  ;  but  a  ma- 
gistratus could  not  be  accused  during  the  term  of 
office.  The  lex  enacted  that  the  prtetor  peregrinus 
should  annually  appoint  450  judices  for  the  trial  of 
this  offence :  the  judices  were  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  the  lex  were  pecuniary  and  exsili- 
um ;  the  law  allowed  a  comperendinatio.'  Before 
the  lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  simply 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  this 
lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double  the 
mount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 
ubsequently  it  was  made  quadruple.  Exsilium  was 
nly  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did  not  abide  his 
trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome.'  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  Aquillms,  P.  Rutllius,  M.  Scaurus, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus.  The  lex  gave  the  civ- 
itas  to  any  person  on  whose  complaint  a  person  was 
convicted  of  repetundae."  When  Sigonius  was  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  he  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  two  fragments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze, 
which,  for  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  consid- 
ers to  be  fragments  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in- 
scription, which  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius  De  Judiciis,  and  has  also  been 
published  by  Klenze,  Berol.,  1825,  but  the  writer  has 
not  seen  the  work  of  Klenze. 

The  lex  Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date,  was  proposed  and  carried  by  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  tribunus  plebis,  vrhich  enacted  that  there 
should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor  comperendinatio. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the  le.x  Csecilia  men- 
tioned by  Valerius  Maximus,'  in  which  passage,  if 
the  conjecture  is  correct,  we  should  read  Acilia  for 
Caecilia.'  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or 
Servilia  was  first  enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Acilia  took  away  the  comperendinatio  which  the 
Servilia  allowed. 

The  lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time  of  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of  repe- 
tunda;  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to  those  to 
whoso  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  give  into  the  aerarium  their  proconsular  ac- 
counts (prooonsulares  rationes).  The  praetor  who 
presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by  lot 


1.  (Do  Fin.,  ii.,  16.)-2.  (Cic,  Pro  Dolbo,  U.— Veil.  Paterc, 
ii.,  e.)  — 3.  (Cic.  in  Vorr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)  — 4.  (Silvijrny,  Von  dcm 
Schutzder  Mind.,  Zoitsrlirift.  x.)— .V  fCic,  Pro  B:ill)o.  23,  24  ) 
—  6.  (Yi.,  9,  10.)  —7.  (Cjc.  uj  Vcrr.,  Act.  Pr.,  17  ;  in  Verr.,  II., 
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from  the  senators,  whence  it  appears  that  the  Ser- 
vilia lex  was  repealed  by  this  lex,  at  least  so  far  aa 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court.  This  lex 
also  allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendinatio.  The 
penaUies  were  pecuniary  (litis  eestimatio)  and  the 
aquffi  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under  this  lex  were  tried 
L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piso,  C.  Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fon- 
teius,  and  Lucius  Flaccus,  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  Verrine  orations 
Cicero  complains  of  the  comperendinatio,  or  double 
hearing  of  the  cause  which  the  lex  Cornelia  allow- 
ed, and  refers  to  the  practice  under  the  lex  AcDia 
according  to  which  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the 
defence,  and  the  evidence  were  only  heard  once, 
and  so  the  matter  was  decided.' 

The  last  lex  De  Repetundis  was  the  lex  Julia, 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
B.C.  59.'  This  lex  consisted  of  numerous  heads 
(capita),  which  have  been  collected  by  Sigonius. 
This  lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  litis^  ajstimatio,  it  enacted  that  per- 
sons convicted  under  this  lex  should  lose  their  rank, 
and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesses,  judices,  or 
senators.  This  is  the  lex  which  was  commented 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expositions  are  preserved 
in  the  Digest'  and  in  the  Code.*  This  lex  adopted 
some  provisions  that  existed  in  previous  leges,  as, 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been 
improperly  retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.'  The  lex  had 
been  passed  when  Cicero  made  his  oration  against 
Piso,  B.C.  55.'  A.  Gabinius  was  convicted  under 
this  lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there  was 
no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his  legati, 
quaestor,  nor  any  one  else ;  he  did  not  even  demand 
from  the  people  what  the  lex  (Julia)  allowed  him.' 
Under  the  Empire,  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.' 

In  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  the  lex  Calpurnia  if 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome  againsi 
bribery  at  elections.     Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius,  De  Judiciis,  ii.,  c.  27,  to  which  subse 
quent  writers  have  added  very  little.) 
REPLICA'TIO.     {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 
REPOSITO'RIA.     (Fid.  CcENA,  p.  275.) 
REPO'TIA.     (Vid.  JUreuge,  Roman,  p.  625.) 
REPU'DIUM.     ( Vid.  DivoRTiuM.) 
RES.     (Vid.  DoMixinM.) 
RES  MA'NCIPI.     (Kid.  Dominium.) 
RESCRIPTUM.     (Vid.  CoNSTiTnTioNES.) 
RESPONSA.     (Vtd.  JuEiscoNSULTi.) 
RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  will  here  be  nsed,  signifies  the  re- 
scinding of  a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place 
the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before  the  con- 
tract was  made  or  the  transaction  took  place.    The 
restitutio  here  spoken  of  is  founded  on  the  Edict. 
If  the  contract  or  transaction  is  such  as  not  to  be 
valid  according  to  the  jus  civUe,  this  restitutio  is 
not  needed,  and  it  only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts 
and  transactions  which  are  not  in  their  nature  or 
form  invalid.     In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the 
restitutio,  he  must  have  sustained  some  injury  ca- 
pable of  being  estimated,  in  consequence  of  the  con-- 
tract  or  transaction,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv. 
annorum,  who  was  protected  by  the  restitutio  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness.    The  in- 
jury, also,  must  be  one  for  which  the  injured  person 
has  no  other  remedy. 


1.  (in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)— 2.  (Oic.  in  Vat..  12.)— 3.  (48,  tit.  II.) 
^t.  (9,  tit.  27.)— 5.  (Cic,  Pro  C.  Rabir.  Post.,  4.)— 6.  (in  Pis., 
21.)— 7.  (ad  Alt.,  v.,  16.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iiv.,  28,  and  till 
note  of  Lipsius.J 


RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM. 


RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM. 


The  restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  injured  party,  which  would  generally 
be  made  after  the  completion  of  the  transaction,  or 
when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  respect  of  the 
transaction,  and  defends  himself  by  an  exceptio. 
The  complaint,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  made 
within  foiii  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
discovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable  of  bring- 
ing his  action ;  in  the  case  of  minores,  the  four 
years  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their  attain- 
ing their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  exceptio 
there  was  no  limitation  of  time.'  According  to  the 
old  law,  the  complaint  must  Be  made  within  one 
year. 

The  application  for  a  restitutio  could  only  be  made 
to  one  who  had  jurisdictio,  either  original  or  delega- 
ted, which  flowed  from  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
rium ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
be  decreed  by  the  magistratus  extra  ordinem,  or  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  judex.  When  a  res- 
titutio was  decreed,  each  party  restored  to  the  other 
what  he  had  received  from  him,  with  all  its  acces- 
sions and  fruits,  except  so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one 
side  might  be  set  off  against  the  interest  of  money 
to  be  returned  on  the  other  side.  All  proper  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be 
restored  were  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu- 
tio was  a  right,  the  injured  party  was  restored  to  his 
right ;  or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released 
from  the  duty. 

The  action  for  restitutio  might  be  maintained  by 
the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii,  and 
sureties ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  could  only  be 
maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the  con- 
tract had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third  per- 
son who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which  was 
sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio  for 
restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  injured 
party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right  which 
he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause  :  "  item  si  qua  alia  mihi  justa  causa  esse  vide- 
Uthr  r:  integrum  restituam,  quod  ejus  per  leges  ple- 
biscita^  senatus  consulta^  edicta,  decreta  principum 
licebit."^ 

The  ground  of  the  restitutio  was,  that  the  party 
who  had  just  cause  of  complaint  had  not  bona  fide 
consented  to  the  contract  or  transaction  by  which 
he  was  injured.  The  following  are  the  chief  cases 
in  which  a  restitutio  might  be  decreed  : 

The  case  of  vis  et  metus.  When  a  man  had  act- 
ed under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable  fear 
caused  by  the  acts  of  the  other  party,  he  had  an 
actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against  the 
party  who  was  the  wrong-doer,  and  also  against  an 
innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  that  which 
had  thus  illegally  been  got  from  him,  and  also  against 
the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer  if  they  were  enriched 
by  being  his  heredes.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of 
the  transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  an  ex- 
ceptio quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  quod  metus 
was  given  by  the  praetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero.' 

The  case  of  dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudulent- 
ly induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction  which 
was  legal  in  all  respects  saving  the  fraud,  he  had 
his  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty  person  and 
his  heredes,  so  far  as  they  were  made  richer  by  the 
fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  of  which  he 
had  been  defrauded,  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
for  compensation.  Against  a  third  party  who  was 
n  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  ae- 
on.   If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  transaction. 


1.  (Cod.,  ii.,  tit.  53,  s.  7.)— 2.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  6,  a 
e  Uic.  in  Verr.,  )I    iii  ,  65,  and  Dig.  4,  tit.  2, 


he  could  defend  himself  by  the  exceptio  doli  mail. 
(Fa.  Culpa.)' 

The  case  of  minores  xxt.  annorum.  A  mino 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the  as- 
sent of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  did  such  act  by  himself,  no  restitutio  wae 
necessary.  If  the  tutor  had  given  his  auctoritas,  or 
the  curator  his  assent,  the  transaction  was  legally 
binding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  claim  restitutio  if 
he  had  sustained  injury  by  the  transaction.  Gaius' 
gives  an  example  when  he  says  that,  if  too  large  an 
amount  was  inserted  in  the  condenmatio  of  the 
formula,  the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  prajtor,  or,  in 
other  words,  "reus  in  integrum  restituitur •"  but  if 
too  little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  the  prastor 
would  not  make  any  alteration ;  "  for,"  he  adds, 
"  the  praetor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than 
a  plaintiff;  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxv. 
annorum,  for  the  praetor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed  er- 
ror {in  omnibus  rehus  lapsis)." 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  minores 
could  obtain  no  restitutio  ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi- 
nor, with  fraudulent  design,  gave  himself  out  to  be 
major ;  when  he  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
becoming  of  age ;  and  in  other  cases.  The  benefit 
of  this  restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  mi- 
nor, and  generally,  also,  to  sureties.  The  demand 
could  only  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  his  majority  in  which  he  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  heres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  adeundi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres  was  a 
minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his  majority 
{Vid.  Curator.) 

The  case  of  absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  like  causes.'  If  a  man  had  sustained  injury  by 
his  own  absentia,  he  was  generally  entitled  to  resti- 
tutio if  the  absentia  was  unavoidable  :  if  it  was  not 
unavoidable,  he  was  entitled  to  restitutio,  either  if 
he  could  have  no  redress  from  his  procurator,  or 
was  not  blameable  for  not  having  appointed  one. 
If  a  man  found  that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might 
avoid  that  by  entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
caus«  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case.* 

The  case  of  capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  manu.  The  preetor  restored  to 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights.' 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by  sub- 
stituting for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  against 
the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  man 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view  of  injuring 
his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  to 
deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the  assignee, 
when  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii  mutandi 
causa. 


1.)— 3.  (Com- 
i.  I.) 


1.  (Compare  Dig.  4,  tit.  3.)— 2.  (ir.,  57.)— 3.  (Dig.  4,  tit  6,  ■ 
18.)— 4.  (Gains,  i.,  67-"5.)-^5.  (Gains,  iii.,  83  ;  iv.,38.) 
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The  case  of  alienatio  in  fraudem  creditorum  fac- 
ta.' When  a  man  was  insolvent  (non  solvendo), 
and  alienated  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
his  creditors,  the  praetor's  edict  gave  the  creditors  a 
remedy.  If,  for  instance,  a  debt  was  paid  post  bona 
possessa,  it  was  absolutely  void,  for  the  effect  of  the 
bonorum  possessio  in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to 
put  all  the  creditors  on  the  same  footing.  If  any 
alienation  was  made  before  the  bonorum  possessio, 
it  was  valid  in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject 
anything  which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  prae- 
tor's edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  such 
as  to  diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  causa),  the 
creditors,  as  a  general  rule,  were  entitled  to  have 
the  act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just 
debt  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which 
the  creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  illegal  alien- 
ation was  called  pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im- 
properly aliened,  and  all  its  fruits.  The  creditors 
were  also  entitled  to  an  interdictum  fraudatorium  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had  been 
improperly  aliened.' 

In  the  imperial  times,  restitutio  was  also  applied 
to  the  remission  of  a  punishment,^  which  could  only 
be  done  by  the  imperial  grace.* 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Inteecessio, 
p   542.) 

RETIA'RII.     ( Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

RETI'CULUM.    ( Vid.  Calantioa.) 

RETIS  and  RETE,  dim.  RETICULUM  (diic- 
Tvov),  a  Net.  Nets  were  made  most  commonly  of 
Hax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the  Cinyps 
in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places.  Occasion- 
ally they  were  of  hemp.'  They  are  sometimes  call- 
ed Una  (Xiva)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which 
they  consisted.'  The  meshes  {macula,^  jipoxoi,, 
dim.  fipoxiSec^)  were  great  or  small,  according  to  the 
purposes  intended,  and  these  purposes  were  very 
various.  But  by  far  the  most  important  application 
of  network  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts  of  fowling, 
hunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the  general  terms 
used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these  employments, 
there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained  under  each 
of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling,  the  use  of  nets  was  comparatively 
limited ;'  nevertheless,  thrushes  were  caught  in 
them  ;"  and  doves  or  pigeons,  with  their  limbs  tied 
up  or  fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare.''  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  paintings  in 
their  tombs,  caught  birds  in  clap-nets." 

II.  In  hunting,  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase, 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 
bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one 
side."  This  range  of  nets  was  flanked  by  cords,  to 
which  feathers  dyed  scarlet  and  of  other  bright  col- 
ours were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
lodged the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts 
nnd  barking  drove  them  first  within  the  formido,  as 

1.  (Dig.  42,  tit.8.)— 2.  (Diff.  36,  tit.  l,s.67.)— 3.  (Tac.,  Ann., 
Iiv.,  12.— Plin.,  Epist.,  I.,  ei,  65. —Dig;.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  27.)  — 4. 
(Dig.  4,  tit.  1-7  \  44,  til.  4.— Paulus,  S.  R.,  i.,  tit.  7-9.— Cod.,  li., 
tit.  20-55.— Cod.  Thood.,  ii.,  tit.  15,  16.  — MGhlenbruch,  Doct. 
Pandect. — Mackeldoy,  Lphrltunli,  &c. — Rein,  Das  Rilm.  Priva- 
troclit.)— 5.  (Varro,De  Rg  Rust.,iii.,  5.)— 6.  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  467. 
— Bninck,  Anal.,  li.,  494,  495.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Epist.,  t.,  19.— Var- 
ro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  11.— Nemesiani,  Cyncg.,  302.)— 8.  (Helio- 
dor.,  vi.,  p.  231,  ed.  Commelin.)— 9.  (AriStoph.,  At.,  528.)— 10. 
(Hor.,  Epod.,ii.,  33,34.)— 11.  (Aristoph.,  Av.,  1083.)— 12.  (Wil- 
kinson, M^n.  and  Cast.,  vol.  ]ii.,  p.  35-38,  45.) — 13.  (.Slian,  H, 
A .,  lii.,  48.— TibuUus,  iv.,  3,  11  -.  Plin.,  H  N.,  lii.,  2, 1)  2.) 
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the  apparatus  of  string  and  feathers  was  called,  and 
then,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance 
within  the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Splendid  descrip. 
tlons  of  this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing passages,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacious  en- 
closure of  network.'  The  accompanying  woodcuts 
are  taken  from  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-Blundell  in  Lancashire.  In 
the  uppermost  figure,  three  servants  with  staves 
carry  on  their  shoulders  a  large  net,  which  is  Intend 


ed  to  be  set  up  as  already  described."  The  fore- 
most servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog,  which  is  eagei 
to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle  figure  the  net  is 
set  up.    At  each  end  of  it  stands  a  watchman  hold- 


ing a  staff.'  Being  intended  to  take  such  large 
quadrupeds  as  boars  and  deer  (which  are  seen  with- 
in it),  the  meshes  are  very  wide  {retia  rara').  The 
net  is  supported  by  three  stakes  (ordilt/tEf,'  aneo- 
nes,'  vari'').  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this  manner 
was  called  retia  poncre,'  or  retia  tendere.'  Compa- 
ring it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants,  we  perceive 
the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet  high.  The 
upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a  strong  rope, 
which  was  called  aapduv.^'  The  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing woodcut  represent  two  men  carrying  the  net 


home  after  the  chase  ;  the  stakes  for  supportinf  r., 
two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  are  lorkeu  nt 
the  top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms  for  them  al- 
ready quoted,  ancones  and  vari. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  woods  and  cov- 
erts, or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  authors  who  treat  on 
hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  by 
Xenophon  {SiKTva,  hvoSia,  upuvH,  ii.,  4),  and  by  Ne- 
mesianus." 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  intervals 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net  or 
haye.  The  road-net  (flaga,  hSdiov)  was  much  less 
than  the  others,  and  was  placed  across  roads  and 
narrow  openings  between  bushes.  The  puree  or 
tunnel  net  {cassis,  upKV()  was  made  with  a  bag  (ne- 
/cpii^a^of"),  intended  to  receive  the  animal  when 
chased  towards  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
Within  this  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  were  placed 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanded,  and  to  decoy 

I.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  411-413.— jEn.,  iv.,  121,  151-159;  i., 
707-715.— Ovid,  Epist.,  iv.,  41,  42 ;  v.,  19,  20.— Oppian,  Cyneg., 
iv.,  120-123.— Eunp.,  Bacchm,  621-«32.)— 2.  (Tibnllns,  i.,  4,49, 
50.— Sen.,  Hippol.,  i.,  1.,  44— Propert.,  iv.,  2,  32.)— 1  (Oppian, 
Cynog.,  iv.,  124.)  — 4.  (Virg.,  -En.,  iv.,  131.— Hor.,  Epod.,  u., 
33.)— 5.  (Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iv.,  67,  &c.  — PoUui,  v.,  31.)  — 0 
(Gratius,  Cyneg.,  67.)— 7.  (Lucan,  iv.,  439.)— 8.  (Viig.,  Georg 
i.,  307.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  45.)— 10.  (Xen.,  De  Ven«t 
vi.,  9.)— 11.  (Cyneg.,  299,  300.)— 12.  (Xen.,  De  Venat.,  vi.,T) 


REX  SACRIFICULUS. 

the  ani.nals  by  making  it  invisible.  The  words 
ipKv(  or  cassis  are  used  metaphysically  to  denote 
some  certain  method  of  destruction,  and  are  more 
particularly  applied,  as  well  as  uii(^i0.r)aTpov,  which 
will  be  explained  immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in 
which  Clytemnestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order 
to  murder  him.' 

III.  Fishing-nets  (aki.evTi.Ka  dUrva')  were  of  six 
different  kinds,  which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian' 
as  follows :  ■ 

Tun  xa  fth  uuipidlriaTpa,  ra  6e  ypt^oL  KaXiovrai, 

Tdyya/ia  r',  !?<5'  moxci  ircpijjy^ef,  ^Se  aayTJvat, 

'AWa  <!e  KiKXrjdKOvai,  liaMft/iaTa. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  afifi- 
tlriiTpov,  or  casting-net  (funda,  jaculum,  retiacu- 
lum),  and  the  aayrjvri,  i.  e.,  the  drag-net  or  sean  (tra- 
gum,*  tragula,  verriculum).  Consequently,  these 
(WO  are  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil'  and  by 
Ovid.'  Of  the  xaXv/i/ia  we  find  nowhere  any  far- 
ther mention.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exact 
form  and  use  of  the  ypliof,  although  its  comparative 
utility  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  sean  and  casting-net  by  Artemi- 
dorus'  and  Plutarch  {ircpl  eiJto^.').  The  yayyajiov 
was  a  small  net  for  catching  oysters.'  The  inroxn 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (xi/tAof)  fast- 
ened to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with  the 
means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the  top." 
The  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  afi^iakTiaTpov  has 
been  akeady  mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting- 
net  may  be  concluded  both  from  its  etymology  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
various  authors.' '  More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  mentioned  under  the  article  Conopeum.  Its 
Latin  names  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  referred 
io,  in  Plautus,'^  and  in  Isidorus  Hisp." 

The  English  term  scun  (which  is  also,  in  the  south 
of  England,  pronounced  and  spelt  sdne,  as  in  French) 
has  been  brought  into  our  language  by  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  aayfivri,  through  the  Vulgate  Bible 
(sugena)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.'*  This  net,  which, 
as  now  used  both  by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own 
fishermen  in  Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile 
long,  was  probably  of  equal  dimensions  among  the 
ancients,  for  they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the 
compass  of  a  whole  bay."  This  circumstance  well 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  terra  to  describe 
the  besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  aayrivsietv." 
The  use  of  corks  (0eAAo^,  cortices  suberini^'^)  to  sup- 
port the  top,  and  of  leads  (jiokMiSec)  to  keep  down 
the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters," and  is  clearly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Egyptian  tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood 
serving  as  floats  instead  of  corks,  stUl  remain  on  a 
sean  which  is  preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  at  Berlin. 
REUS.  (Vid.  Actor;  Obligationes,  p.  675.) 
REX  SACRIFI'CULUS,  REX  SACRIFICUS, 


1.  (MscK,  Agam.,  1085, 1346, 1353.— Choeph.,  485.— Eumen., 
112.)-2.  (Diod.  Sic,  xvii.,  43,p.  193,  ed.Wess.)— 3.  (Hal.,  iii., 
60-82)— 4.  (Isid.  Hisp.,  Orig.,  xin.,  5.)  — 5.  (Georg.,  i.,  141, 
142  1-6.  (Art.  Amat.,  i.,  763,  764.)  — 7.  (ii.,  14.)-8.  (V.,  v.,  p. 
638,  ed.  Steph.)— 9.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  iEschyl.,  Agam.,  352.— Ar- 
rian,  Ind.,  i.,  p.  525,  ed.  Blancardi.)  — 10.  (Oppian,  Hal.,  iv., 
Sil.)  — 11  (Hesiod  Scut.  Here,  213-215.  — Heiod.,  i.,  141.— 
Psalm  cxli.,  10. — Isaiah,  xix.,  8. — Hab.,  i.,  15-17,  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  versions.— St.  Matthew,  iv.,  18.— St.  Mark,  i.,  16.) 
-12.  (Asinar.,  I.,  1.,  87.— True,  I.,  i.,  14.)— 13.  (Orig.,  zii.,  5.) 
—14  (Ezek.,  xm.,  5, 14  ;  xlvii.,  10.— St.  Matthew,  :tiii.,  47,  48. 
-St.  John,  xxi.,  6-11.)— 15.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ixii.,  384-3S7.  —  Alci- 
phron,  i.,  17,  18.)  — 16.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145;  vi.,  31.  — Plato,  De 
Legg.,  iii.,  prope  fin. — Heliod.,  vii.,  p.  304,  ed.  Commelini.) — 17. 
(Sidon.  ApoU.,  Epist.,  ii.,  2.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xri.,  8,  «  13.)  —  18. 
(Ovid,  Trist.,  HI,  iv  ,  U,  12.  -  .Elian,  H.  A.,  iii.,  43.  — Paus., 
«■•>  12,  ( 1.) 


RHA. 

or  REX  SACRO'RUM.  When  the  civU  and  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to  two 
praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  government  at  Rome,  these  magistrates 
were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the  royal  dignity 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the  high-priest  ol 
his  nation,  and  had  conducted  several  of  the  sacra 
publica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his  office  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  priest  called  rex  sacrificulus  or  rex 
sacrorum.'  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  coUege  of 
pontiffs,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitia  calata, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs ;"  and,  as  long 
as  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  appointed  at  Rome,  he 
was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  influence 
upon  the  management  of  political  afl^airs,  the  ple- 
beians never  coveted  this  dignity.^  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  patricians,  too,  appear  at  last  to  have  at- 
tributed little  importance  to  the  ofBce,  whence  it 
sometunes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  suc- 
cessive years,  no  rex  sacrorum  was  appointed,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  office  appears  to  have  fallen  altogether  into 
disuse.  Augustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  during  the  Em- 
pire, until  it  was  probably  aboUshed  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius.* 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than  the 
pontifex  maximus,'  but  in  power  and  influence  he 
was  far  inferior  to  him  (Id  sacerdotium  ■pontific- 
suhjecere').  He  held  his  office  for  life,'  was  nol 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  exempted  from  aU  mili- 
tary and  civil  duties.'  His  principal  functions 
were  :  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  kings ;  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  the  title  of  regina  sacrorum,  had,  like  the 
queens  of  former  days,  also  to  perform  certaui 
priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he  or  his 
wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nundines ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  in 
the  regia.'  2.  On  the  days  called  regifugium  he 
had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium.  (Vid. 
Regifugidm.)  3.  ViTien  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods.'" 
4.  On  the  nundines  when  the  people  assembled  in 
the  city,  the  rex  sacrorum  announced  (edicebat)  to 
them  the  succession  of  the  festivals  for  the  month. 
This  part  of  his  functions,  however,  must  have 
ceased  after  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavins."  He  lived 
in  a  domus  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  ftear  the  regia 
and  the  house  of  the  vestal  virgins.'" 

*RHA  ('Pu).  "It  is  now  generally  adniitted,'" 
says  Adams,  "that  the  jia  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
species  of  Rhubarb  called  Rheum  raponticum.  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Dodonaeus  thought  that  the  /njov  of 
Paulus  jEgineta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu- 
barb ;  and  Dr.  Friend  supposed  that  Paulus  and 
Alexander  were  acquainted  with  the  true  Rheum 
palmatum.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  plant 
treated  of  by  Paulus  and  Alexander  is  the  same  as 
the  />d  of  Dioscorides.  Sprengel  remarks  that 
Isidorus  is  the  first  author  who  appUed  the  name 
Rheum  barbarum  to  the  true  Rhubarb.  The  name 
Rha  is  derived  from  the  old  appellation  of  the  Wol- 


I.  (Liv.,  ii.,  2.— Dionys.,  iv.,  74  ;  v.,  1.)— 2.  (Gell.,  xv.,  27.) 
—3.  (Liv.,  v.,  41.  —  Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  14.)  —  4.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  a. 
2280,  2262,  2283.)— 5.  (I'estus,  s.  v.  Ordo  Sacerdotum.)  —  6. 
(Liv.,  ii.,  2.)  —  7.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  74.)  —  8.  (Dionys.,  1.  c—  Pint., 
Quajst.  Rom.,  60.  —  Liv.,  xl.,  42.—  9.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v., 
p.  54,  Bip.  —  Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  15.)  — 10.  (Fest.,  s.  t.  Kegiw 
Feriffi.) — 1!,  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  54. — Serv.  ad  JEn.,  viii , 
654.)  — 12.  (Ambrosch,  Studien  Hud  Andeut.,  p.  41-76  > 
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ga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  plant  was 
anciently  found.'" 

♦RHAMNUS  {(idfivos),  a  thorn-tree.  "  Of  the 
three  species  briefly  described  by  Dioscorides,  the 
first  is  unquestionably  the  Lycium  Europctum ;  the 
second  {levKorepa),  the  Lycium  Afrum,  as  Sprengel 
thinks  ;  and  the  third,  the  Rhamnus  poliurus.  The 
last  two  species  are  those  described  by  Theophras- 
tus.  The  first  is  the  species  described  by  Galen 
and  Paulus."" 

♦RHAPH'ANIS  (,f>a<liavig),  the  Radish.  "  The  first 
species  of  Theophrastus,  to  which  the  name  is  more 
especially  applicable,  •  is  referred  to  the  Raphanus 
salivus,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackhouse,  Dier- 
bach,  and  Sprengel.  The  other  species  of  the  same 
writer  is  probably  the  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  or 
Horseradish.  The  /)a(jiavl(  uypia  of  Dioscorides 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Raphanus  maritimus, 
Smith."^ 

*RHAPHANOS  {/>u.(pavo<;),  the  Brassica  oleracea, 
or  Sea  Cabbage.  ( Vid.  Gbambe.)  The  species  to 
which  Theophrastus  applies  the  epithet  of  oiW^jiA- 
Xo(,  Stackhouse  calls  "  Curled  Savoy,"  and  the 
X£i6(j>vXXo(:,  the  "  Smooth  Cabbage."  According  to 
Bauhin,  the  "  Pompeiana"  of  Pliny  is  the  Brassica 
cauliflora,  or  Cauliflower.* 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covinus  and  the  Esse- 
niTM,  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,*  and  may  perhaps  con- 
tain the  same  root  as  the  German  reilen  and  our 
ride.  It  was  the  conunon  carriage  used  by  the 
Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  frequently  made 
large  enough  not  only  to  contain  many  persons,  but 
also  baggage  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.'  The 
word  Epirkedium,  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Greek  preposition  iiri  and  the  Gallic  rheda,'' 
is  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal'  as  "  Or- 
namentum  rhedarum  aut  plaustrum." 

RHETOR  iiiiiTap).     ( Vid.  PHTOPIKH  rPA*H.) 

PHTOPIKH  rPA*H  (,/)7!TopMV  ypafn)-  The  best 
interpretation  of  this  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv- 
en by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,'  i  Kara  /nJTopoc;  yt- 
vufiEi'Tj,  ypiiTpavTog  tl  y  elizovrog  7j  irpa^avTog  Trapuvo- 
U.OV  There  was  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
called  f)!JTopec  invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in- 
trusted with  political  duties  at  Athens;  for  every 
citizen  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  dis- 
ability was  entitled  to  address  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, make  motions,  propose  laws,  &c.  The  name 
of  fi^TopEc,  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
to  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  business  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called  iSiCiTai..  Hence  /t^rup  is  explained  by  Suidas," 
'0  6^/iifi  cvfiBovTiEvuv  xal  6  h  drijii^  ayopeiuv.  The 
firiTopiKy  ypa^ij  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
Ttapavofiuv  ypaipr/,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  at- 
tended with  heavier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a 
proceeding  similar  to  the  ktvayyeXia  domiiaaiag,  di- 
rected against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  speak 
in  pubUc  after  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanour, which  would  render  them  liable  to  arifiia. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Timarchus  by  .(Eschines,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  3.— Galon,  Do  Simpl.,  viii.— Paul.  .Sgln.,  vii., 
3.— Adams,  Appond.,  8.  v.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  119.  —  Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  viii.— Thoophr.,  iii.,  18.— Paul,  .^gin.,  vii.,  3.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  137,  138.— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i., 
2  ;  vii.,  4. —  Galon,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4. 
(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  3. -Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 5.  (Quint., 
Inst.  Orat.,  i.,  5,  f  68.— C*s.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  61.)- 6.  (Cic,  Pro 
Mil.,  10,  20.— Juv.,  iii.,  10.— Mart., iii.,  47.)— 7.  (Quint.,  1.  c.)— 
8.  (viii.,  66.)— 9.  (8.  r  —16.  (a  v  ) 
KM 


vent  the  latter  from  appearing  as  prosecutor  against 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip.' 

RHETRA  (p^yrpa).     (Vid.  Nomos.) 

*RHINE  (jiivTj),  the  Squalus  squatina,  called  in 
EngUsh  the  Monk  or  Angel  Fish.  Rondelet  states 
that  the  monkflsh  will  sometimes  weigh  160  lbs. 
Pennant  remarks  that  this  fish  connects  the  genera 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks." 

♦RHINOCEROS  (pivonepcid  the  Rhinoceros. 
Two  species,  or,  as  some  make  them  to  be,  two  va- 
rieties of  the  rhinoceros,  are  described  by  modem 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Asialicus  (a  native  of 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  horn,  and  the  R. 
Africus  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  Sumatra), 
with  two  horns.  The  former  of  these  is  the  Uni- 
corn of  Scripture.' 

*RHODON  (i>66ov),  the  Rose.  "It  would  be 
useless,"  remarks  Adams,  "  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  species  to  which  this  term  was  applied, 
more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Spren- 
gel refers  the  l>oda  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Rosa 
lutea,  Dalech.,  and  R.  arvensis.  Stackhouse  marks 
the  ftodov  ecKOffltpvTiXov  as  the  Rosa  cinnamomea, 
and  the  (j66ov  tKaTovrd^'kXov  as  the  Rosa  ccntifo 
lia."* 

*RHCEA  or  RHOA  (J)OLa,  />od),  the  Punica 
granatum,  or  Pomegranate-tree.  The  flowers  o( 
the  cultivated  pomegranate  are  called  Kvnvoi, 
those  of  the  wild  /SaXavoTia.  The  bark  or  rind  of 
the  fruit  was  called  aidwv  by  the  Greeks,  and  inali- 
corium  by  the  Romans.' 

♦RHOMBUS  (jio/iSof),  a  species  offish,  the  Brill 
or  Pearl,  Pleuronecles  Rhombus,  L.  "  But,"  as  Ad- 
ams remarks,  "  since  the  common  turbot,  or  Plair 
ronectes  maximus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also."' 

♦RHUS  (/Jovf),  the  Rhus  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved 
Sumach.  In  Cyprus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Rhus  coriaria  retains  its  ancient  name  of  dovf.  The 
powdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat  as  season 
ing.' 

♦RHYTA  (.pvTTi),  the  Ruta  graveolens,  or  common 
Rue.» 

RHYTON  (pv-dv).  a  drinking-horn  {ntpag),  by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by 
Athenajus'  to  have  been  first  made  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned  in  Demos- 
thenes," as  Athenaeus  himsell'  also  remarks.  The 
oldest  and  original  form  of  this  drinking-horn  was 
probably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  was 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  various 
animals  and  birds.  We  frequently  find  representa- 
tions of  the  fwTov  on  ancient  veises  depicting  sym- 
posia. (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  Several  specimens 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii :"  two  of  these  are  given  in  the  follovring 
cut. 

The  jivTov  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in ;  hence  it  derived 
its  name  (uvo/iaaHai  rt  aKd  rye  ^uucuf'").  We  see 
persons  using  the  pvruv  in  this  way  in  ancient 


1  (SchiSmann,  De  Comit.,  108.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  209.)— 3. 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  15,  etc.—  De  Part.  Anim.,  iv.,  12  —  Athen., 
vii.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  mil.,  11.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  T.)— 3.  (Agathar.  ap.  Phot.— Strabo,ivi.— Oppian,  Cyn.,  n., 
551.  — .ailian,  N.  A.,  xvii.,  44.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4. 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  15,  ic.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  130.  — Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  viii.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Hom.,  Od.,  li.,  588.— 
—Theophr.,  II.  P.,  ii.,  2.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  151.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  V.)  —  6.  (Xcnoc.  et  Galon,  De  al.  —  .SUan,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  2.  - 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  18.— Dioscor.,  i.,  47 
—Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Nicand. 
Alei.,  306.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (xi.,  p.  497,  t.)— 10.  (l 
Mid.,  p.  565,  29.)— U.  (Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  viii.,  14,  ».  W.)^ 
IS.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  497,  «.) 


RINGS. 


RINGS. 


paintings.'  MartiaP  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
n{  Rhytium.^ 

♦RHYTROS  (fivrpoc),  a  plant,  which  many  ol  the 
commentators  on  Theophrastus,  &c.,  and  Spren- 
gel  and  Stackhouse  among  the  rest,  conclude  to 
have  been  the  Echinops,  L.  "  But,"  as  Schneider 
remarks,  "  it  is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  it,  than  indulge  in  unfounded  conjec- 
tures."* 

RICA.     ( Vid.  Flamen,  p.  446.) 

RICI'NIUM,  RECI'NIUM,  or  RECINUS,  an  arti- 
cle of  dress.  The  name  was,  according  to  Festus,' 
apphed  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square  piece  of 
cloth.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,'  and  the  ancient  commentators,  according 
to  Festus,  explained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the  reading  ver.  togam  be  right  instead 
of  virilem  togam),  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
That  it  was  an  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
especially  a  small  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
stated  by  Nonius,'  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  It 
was  worn  in  grief  and  mourning,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  half  of  it  was  thrown  back,'  whence 
the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word  from  reji- 
cerc,  although  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative  from 
rii,a,  which  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe- 
males.' The  grammarians  appear  themselves  to 
have  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  ricinium ;  but,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
head.  It  was  also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage ;" 
and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or  mavors  of  later 
times,  was  thought  to  be  only  another  name  for 
what  had  formerly  been  called  ricinium. 

RINGS  {SaitTMia,  annuli).  Every  freeman  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  eeirlier  times,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal. 
How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  is 
certain,  as  even  Pliny"  observes,  that  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  In  works  of 
Sction,  however,  and  those  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  up  "with  those  of 
the  earliest  times,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings."  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  universal."  In  the  time  of  Solon, 
seal-rings  ((r^payMef),  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
counterfeiting  them,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
common,  for  Diogenes  Laertius'*  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  which  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
Jf  a  seal  {atppayig)  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
of  counterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker's  Chari- 
iies.")    Whether,  however,  it  was  customary,  as 
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early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  to  wear  rings  witt 
precious  stones  on  which  the  figures  ivere  engraved, 
may  justly  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  much  more  proba 
ble  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  in  tht 
metal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which  was  nev 
er  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without  precious 
stones  were  called  u^prifoi,  the  name  of  the  geEu 
being  Tp^<jiog  or  aippayi^.^  In  later  times  rings  wer'. 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use, 
and  persons  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  owe, 
but  wore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings  ;  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
their  hands  with  rings.^  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men ;  the 
rings  of  women  also  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  ivory,  &c.^  Rings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  {vapa/ieaoc*). 
The  Lacedsemonians  are  said  to  have  used  iron 
rings  at  aU  times.^  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  great 
partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  nowhere  in  Greece 
does  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  of 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rings  with  precious  stones  (gemmati  annuli) 
of  great  beauty.'  Floras'  states  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  Pliny'  derives  it  from  Greece.  Tht 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  in 
the  Capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  artists 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en- 
signs as  were  customary  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  times.  But,  at  whatever  time  rings  may 
have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  iron  ;  that 
they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals  ;  and  that  every 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  by  such  men  as-  'gved  the  simplicity  of  the 
good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  families 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  wore 
golden  ones.' 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  golden  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  state,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state- 
seal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public ;  in  private  they  used  their  iron  ones.'"  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  for  all  the 
senators,  chief  magistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
equites  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seal-ring."  This 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the  jus  annuli  aurei,  or  the  jus  annu- 
lorum,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and 
equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to  use 
iron  ones."  Magistrates  and  governors  o(  provin- 
ces seem  to  have  had  the  right  of  conferring  upon 
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inferior  officers,  or  such  persons  as  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden 
ring.  Verres  thus  presented  his  secretary  with  a 
golden  ring  in  the  assembly  at  Syracuse."  During 
the  Empire,  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  au- 
reus belOEged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privi- 
lege. Augustus  gave  it  to  Mena,  a  freedman,  and  to 
Antoninus  Musa,  a  physician.'  In  A.D.  23  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  should 
only  be  worn  by  those  ingenui  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sester- 
tia,  and  not  by  any  freedman  or  slave.^  But  this 
restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  ambition  for 
the  annulus  aureus  became  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.*  The  emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian 
conferred  the  right  of  wearing  golden  rings  upon 
all  Roman  soldiers ;'  and  Justinian  at  length  al- 
lowed all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  whether  in- 
genui or  libertini,  to  wear  such  rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  Republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  jus  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the  re- 
quisite equestrian  census,'  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
lensus.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  lost  the  jus  annu- 
li.' Afterward,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore,  for  this  reason 
alone,  could  not  become  equites;  nay,  the  jus  an- 
nuli, at  this  late  period,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed- 
man to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  became, 
as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  (quasi  ingenuus),  that 
is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.* 
The  lex  Visellia'  punished  those  freedmen  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus  an- 
nuli aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might,  through 
the  jus  annuli,  become  an  eques  if  he  had  the  re- 
quisite census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ;  but  the 
annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  annulus  appears 
to  be  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that  women  received 
the  jus  annuli,'"  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though 
he  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites." 
The  condition  of  n  libertus  who  had  received  the 
jus  annuli  was  in  t^e  majn  as  follows :  Hadrian 
had  laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  an  ingenuus  salvo  jure  patroni}'  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freedman 
accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took  the 
annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it  with- 
out this  consent.'^  Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an- 
nulus might  be  tortured  if,  e.  g.,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatural  death,  as,  in  case  of  such  a  libertus  dying, 
his  patron  might  succeed  to  his  property.  The 
freedman  had  thus,  during  his  lifetime,  only  an  im- 
ago libertatis ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  had  not 
the  status  of  an  ingenuus,"  and  he  died  quasi  liber- 
tus. In  the  reign  of  Justinian  these  distinctions 
were  done  away  with.     Isidorus"  is  probably  allu- 
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ding  to  the  period  preceding  the  reign  of  Justinian 
when  he  says  that  freemen  wore  golden,  freedmen 
silver,  and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes  for  which  rings,  or,  rather, 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  al 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  usi 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  wheL 
they  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parts  aa 
contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.'  The 
ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal, 
and  the  emperor  sometimes  allowed  the  use  of 
it  to  such  persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
his  representatives.'  The  keeping  of  the  imperial 
seal-ring  was  intrusted  to  an  especial  officer  (cara 
annuli^).  The  signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very 
various,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  still 
extant :  they  were  portraits  of  ancestors  or  friends, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mythology  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had 
engraved  upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
real  or  mythical  history  of  his  family.*  Sulla  thus 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha  was 
represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made  prisoner.' 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented,'  and  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  afterward  with  a  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  which  was 
subsequently  done  by  several  emperors.'  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem  framed  in 
it,  or,  rather,  in  the  workmanship  of  the  engraver. 
The  stone  most  frequently  used  was  the  onyx  (rao- 
Suvoc,  aapdow^),  on  account  of  its  various  colours, 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  most  skilful  use.  In 
the  art  of  engraving  figures  upon  gems,  the  ancients, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  execution,  far  surpass  every- 
thing in  this  department  that  modern  limes  can 
boast  of.  The  ring  itself  (afcvSov^),  in  which  the 
gem  was  framed,  was  likewise,  in  many  cases,  of 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  part  of  the  ring  which 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pala.  {Vid.  Pala.) 
In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons  fond  of  show 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside  of  which  was 
filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  substance.' 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show,  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  theur  fin- 
gers with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings  of 
immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  rings  foi 
summer  and  winter.' 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more  mod- 
ern times  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome.  Some 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell  rings  which 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  who  wore  them  from  external  dangers. 
Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristophanes,'"  and 
Phertatus  in  Antiphanes."  These  rings  were  for 
the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  and  then 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances  referred  to. 
There  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  pow- 
ers mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  that  of 
Gyges,  which  he  found  in  a  grave,"  that  of  Chari- 
cleia,"  and  the  iron  ring  of  Encrates." 
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ROBIGA'LIA,  a  public  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Rohigus,  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew,  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  cele- 
brated a.  d.  VII.,  Kal.  Mai.  (April  25th).'  The  saeri- 
Hces  offered  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  wine  ;  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grove  of  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Ovid 
and  Columella  make  a  goddess.'  A  god  Robigus 
or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  the 
name  of  this  festival,  for  the  Romans  paid  no  divine 
honoars  to  evil  deities.^ 

»ROBUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.    {Vid. 

QOEECUS.) 

ROGA'TIO.     ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  580.) 

ROGATIO'NES  LICl'NI^.  In  the  year  B.C. 
375,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextios,  heing  elected 
two  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  promulgated  various  roga- 
tiones,  the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plebs. 
One  rogatio  related  to  the  debts  with  which  the 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  the  ager  publicus,  and  enact- 
3d  that  no  person  should  occupy  {possideret)  more 
than  500  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  eflTect  that 
no  more  tribuni  militum  should  be  elected,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  patricians  prevented 
these  rogationes  from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
other  tribunes  to  oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licin- 
ius Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  the  election  of  asdiles  and  tribuni 
plebis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
and  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
election  of  any  curule  magistratus. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still  elect- 
ed, for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their  power  in- 
creasing with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  tribuni  militum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rogatio  was  promulgated  to  the  effect  that,  instead 
of  duumvii-i  sacris  faciundis,  decemviri  should  be 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
In  the  year  B.C.  366,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
had  been  elected  tribuni  for  the  tenth  time,  the  law 
was  passed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  five  plebeians 
and  five  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Licinius  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
365  L.  Sextius  was  elected  consul,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  oflice 
of  curule  eedile  and  of  prffitor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, an  invasion  of  the  established  rights  of  prop- 
erty. Niehuhr's  explanation  of  this  law  is  contained 
in  his  third  volume,  p.  23,  &c. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  lex  to 
the  number  of  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
fossess  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  have  above  100  large  and  500  smaller 
animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius  was  the 
first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  of  his  own  law. 
The  statement  is  that  "  he,  together  with  his  son. 


1.  {Pliii.,  H.  N.,  xviii..  29,  s.  69.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  I.,  i., 
p.  90,  ed.  Bip.— Lat.  Lmg.,  vL,  16,  ed.  MiiUer.— Festus,  s.  v.)— 
2.  (Ovid,  Fast ,  iv.,  907-942.— Colum.,  x.,  S42  )— 3.  (Hartung, 
Cle  Religion  der  Rdmer,  ii.,  p.  MS  )— 4.  (Liv.,  n  .  31.) 
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possessed  a  thousa/ld  jugera  of  the  ager  (publicus) 
and,  by  emancipating  his  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  of 
the  law.'"  From  this  story  it  appears  that  the  ple- 
beians could  now  possess  the  public  land,  a  right 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Licin- 
ius ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,'  Pliny,^  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus.'  The  last  writer,  not  understand- 
ing what  he  was  recording,  says  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  fiis  violation  of  the  law,  Licinius  emanci- 
pated part  of  the  land  to  his  son.  The  facts,  as 
stated  by  Livy,  are  not  put  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  son,  when  emancipated,  would  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  possess  500  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  he 
bona  fide  possessed  that  quantity  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus, there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex- 
pression of  Pliny  (subslituta  filii  persona),  the  fraud 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
his  son  being  effected  solely  that  he  might  in  his 
own  name  possess  500  jugera,  while  his  father  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  the  details  of  this  lex 
are  too  imperfectly  known  to  enable  us  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  lex  was  to  diminish  the  possessiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising  was  distributed  {assignatus)  among 
the  plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change ;  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  been  part  of  the  lex  of  Li- 
cinius by  Varro'  and  Columella.' 

According  to  Livy,'  the  rogatio  de  decemviris 
sacrorum  was  carried  first  B.C.  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were  included  in  one  lex,  which 
was  a  lex  Satura." 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1-3S,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations ;  and  Gottling,  Geschichte  der 
Rom.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  354-,  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  (De  Re  Riist.,  i.,  2) 

ROGATO'RES.     {Vid.  Dibibitoees.) 

ROGUS.     (Vid.  FuNus,  p.  460.) 

ROMPHEA.     (Fid.  H.tsTA,  p.  489.) 

RORA'RII,  a  class  of  light-armed  Roman  sol- 
diers. According  to  Niebuhr,'  rorarii  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  name  for  slingers,  who  were 
taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  the  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians,  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  ros  and  rorare,  as  their  attacks  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
rares  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  The  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  drippers  or  sprinklers.^''  In  later 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  light-armed  hastati ;"  and 
as  this  latter  name  supplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  mentioned,in  later  times.  (Compare 
Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

*ROSA,  the  Rose.     (Vid.  Rhodon.) 

♦ROSMARI'NUS.     (Vid.  Libanotis.) 

ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (suggestus)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  templum,"  because  it  was  consecra- 
ted by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  rostra  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Antiates.''    The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in 


I.  (Liv.,vii.,  16.)— 2.  (i.,  3.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  iviii.,  3.)— 4.  (tiii., 
S,  4  3.)— 5.  (De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2.)-6.  (i.,  3.)— 7.  (vi..  42.)— 8. 
(Liv.,  vii.,  39.— Dion  Cass.,  Frag.,  33.)— 9.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  lii., 
p.  117.)— 10.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,Ti.,  p.  92,  ed.  Bip.— Festuj. 
s.  V.  Rorarios.) — 11.  (Plant,  in  Frivolaria  ap.  Varr.,  1  c— Liv 
Yiii.,8,  9.)— 12.  (Liv.,  ii.,  56.)— 13.  (Liv.,  viii.,  14.— Flor.,  i.  H 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiiv.,  5,  s.  11.) 
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RUDENS. 


RUTRUM. 


the  same  way  for  the  purpose  of  trophies  :  this  was 
called  by  them  anpuTTipiui^eiv.     {Yid.  AcEOTERinM.) 

The  rostra  lay  between  the  comitium  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tne  other ;  but,  down  to 
the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes,  in 
speaking,  used  to  front  the  comitium  ;  he  first  turn- 
ed his  back  to  it,  and  spoke  with  his  face  towards 
the  Forum.'  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  been  well 
described  by  Niebuhr'  and  Bunsen  ;^  the  latter  sup- 
poses "  that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered 
by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the 
comitium,  and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front 
of  it,  just  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  the  main  points,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  ancient  churches, 
which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  for  his  de- 
scent. Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
his  audience. 

The  suggestns  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Ca;sar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  rostra  had  stood  still  continued  to  be 
called  Ro/tra  Vetera,  while  the  other  was  called 
Rostra  Nova  or  Rostra  Julia*  Both  the  rostra  con- 
tained statues  of  illustrious  men  ;'  the  new  rostra 
contained  e'luestrian  statues  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  J. 
Cffisar,  and  Augustus.'  Niebuhr'  discovered  the 
new  rost~a  in  the  long  wall  that  runs  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  columns,  which  have  for  a  very 
long  time  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
which  bfilong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting- 
work,  but  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble  :  the 
lid  rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were  constructed  en- 
;irely  of  peperino. 

The  following  cut  contains  representations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  but  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  Lollia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  old  rostra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarius  of  the  Salpicia  Gens,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  new  rostra  ' 


ROSTRA'T.V  COLUM.NA.      {Vi'l    Coi.umn.i,  p. 
29U.) 

ROSTRA'TA  CORO'.N'A     (  Vid.  Cohon.i,  p.  310.) 

ROSTRUM.     (Fid.  Ships.) 

ROTA.     (F»/.  CuRBUs,  p.  331.) 

*RUBE'TA.     (Kirf.  Phrynus.) 

RU'BRIA  LEX.     ( Vii.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

•RUBRI'CA.     {Vii.  Miltos.) 

RUDENS  (KuP.jf,  Am.  Ka'KuSiov\  any  rope  used 


1  (Niobuhr,  IIi«t.  of  Romo,  i.,  p.  450,  note  990.)— 2.  (in.,  p. 
166,  n.  268.)— 3.  (Quoted  by  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  164.) 
—4.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Mil.,  ^  12,  p.  43,  od.  Orelli. — Dion  Cass., 
jliii.,  49 ;  Ivi.,  34.— Siict.,  Octav.,  100.)— 5.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii., 
61.)— 6.  (Patorc,  ii.,()l.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Snaiiheim,  De  Pijsat 
ct  Usu  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  191.)— 9.  (Syncs.,  Epist.,  4,  p  28,  ed. 
"ar.,  1605.) 
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to  move  or  fix  the  mast  or  sail  of  a  vessel,'  moie 
especially  :  I.  The  ropes  used  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady  when  ele- 
vated, were  called  rudentes,  in  Greek  irporqj/oi,' 
These  ropes  extended  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direction,  and  tht 
stern  in  the  other.  (Vid.  woodcut,  p.  62)  II. 
Those  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  yard.  ( Vid.  An- 
tenna.)' According  to  the  ancient  scholia,  these 
ropes  are  the  icuAoi  mentioned  in  Od.,  v.,  260.  Ill 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sad  at  its  two 
corners,  and  therefore  called  irode^.*  Before  setting 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  call  the  sheets, 
would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  unrol  or  untie  them 
{excutere'),  the  next  to  adjust  them  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  of  the  voyage.' 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  expose  the 
largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called 
immitlcre  or  laxare.^  "  Laxate  rudentes^*  among  the 
Romans*  was  equivalent  to  "  Ease  the  sheets"  with 
us.  IV.  Those  used  in  towing  (nXovc  liiro  Kd2.u), 
as  when  the  oars  became  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  shore'  (TrapoA/cof ). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  terras  mdens  and 
KaXag  were  applied  to  ropes  of  any  description." 
In  the  comedy  of  Plautus"  it  is  applied  to  the  rope 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net. 

RUDERA'TIO.  (  Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  519 ) 
RUDIA'RII.  (Vid.  Gladiatoees,  p.  476.) 
RUDIS.  ( Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
RUNCI'NA  (i>vKivn),  a  Plane." 
The  plane,  which  is  delineated  among  joineio 
tools  (Instrumcn.  Fahr.  Tignar.)  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  holes  for  the 
hands,  and  the  iron  (^ifri")  very  long,  but  inclined  a.« 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  narrow  kint 
which  is  adapted  to  make  grooves,  rebates,  or  beads 
The  square  hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  stock  seem 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  shavings  (ramenta.) 
It  is  certain  that  the  shavings  of  firwood,  produce* 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  would  pre 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny's  description  of  them,  liken- 
ing them  to  curls  of  human  hair  and  to  the  tendrils 
of  the  vine."  The  Latin  and  Greek  names  for  this 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding  tran- 
sitive verbs  runeino  and  fniKavdij,  meaning  to  plant." 
They  seem  to  be  allied  etymo'ogically  with  liiyxoi, 
referring  to  the  operation  of  those  beasts  and  birds 
which  use  their  snout  or  beak  to  plough  up  thu 
ground. 

RUPI'LI^  LEGES.  (Vid.  Lei,  p.  585.)- 
RUTILIA'N.\  ACTIO  was  a  pr^toriaii  actio  in- 
troduced by  the  prastor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  claim 
the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own  favour  and 
in  his  own  name." 

RUTRUM,  dim.  RUTELLUM,  a  kind  of  hoe, 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  thus  diflfering  from  the  Raster. 
It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the  ground,  by 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  long 
together."  This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in 
the  following  terms,  which  also  assign  the  derivation 
of  the  name  ;  "  Cumulosque  tuit  male  pinguis  are- 


1.  (Juv.,  vi.,  102.— Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  616.— AchiUcs  Tatius,  ii., 
3a.)  —  2.  (Hoin.,  11.,  i.,  434.  —  OJ.,  li.,  425  ;  xii.,  409.  —  ApoU. 
Rhod.,  !.,  564.  1204.— Jischyl.,  Agam.,  870.— Eurip.,  IIcc,  109. 
— Biunck,  Anal.,  1.,  22  ;  ii.,210.)  — 3.  (Catullus,  Argon.,  235.) 
-4.  (Horn.,  OJ.,  1.  c.  ;  x.,  32.— Apoll-  Rhod.,  ii.,  725.  932.)— 5. 
(Virg.,  jEn.,  Hi.,  267,  683.)— 6.  (Id.  ib.,  v.,  753.)  —  7.  (W.  ib., 
viii.,  708  ;  X.,  229.)— 8.  (Ovid,  De  Ponto,  IV.,  ix,,  73.)— 9.  (Thu 
cvd  ,  iv.,  25.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 10.  (Herod.,  ii.,  88,  96.— Diod 
Sic,  xvii.,43.)-ll.  (Rudens,  iv.,  3,  1,  76,  92.J-15..  (Tertull., 
ApoL  12.— Bruncli,  Anal.,  i.,  227.)— 13.  (Hesych.)-14.  {»  f. 
xvi.,  42,  s.  82.)— 15.  (Mm.  Felix,  23.)— 16.  (Gaiu«,  iii.,  f«,  81 
IV.,  35.)— 17.  (Non.  Marc,  p  18,  ed.  Moreeii.) 


SACERDOS. 


SAUEKDOS. 


na.'"  The  same  implement  was  used  in  mixing 
lime  or  clay  with  water  and  straw  to  make  plaster 
for  walls.' 

The  word  rutaiulum  ought  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  rulrum.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  constructicn,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.^  A 
wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  con- 
tents of  the  vats  in  which  wine  was  made.* 

S. 

"yACCH'ARUM  {micxapov).  Sugar.  "The  an- 
cient Sugar,  called  also  '  the  Honey  of  Reeds'  and 
'Indian  Salt,'  was  a  natural  concretion,  forming  on 
certain  reeds,  but  more  especially  on  the  bamboo 
cane  (Bambusa  arundinacea).  It  would  appear  that 
Moses  Chorrenensis,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
author  who  distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sugar  procured  by  boiling  from  the 
sugarcane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias."" 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  signi- 
fies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.'  Festus'  completes  the 
definition  by  stating  that  a  sacellum  never  had  a 
roof  It  was,  therefore,  a  sacred  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 
profane  ground  around  it,  and  answers  to  the  Greek 
mpi6o?.o;.  The  form  of  a  sacellum  was  sometimes 
square  and  sometimes  round.  The  ancient  sacel- 
lum of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
llomulus,  was  of  a  square  form,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  gates.'  Many  Romans 
had  private  sacella  on  their  own  estatps;  but  the 
city  of  Rome  contained  a  great  nu,..i)ei-  of  public 
sacella,  such  as  that  of  Caca,'  of  Hercules  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,'"  of  the  Lares,^'  of  Naenia,"  of 
Pudioitia,^'  and  others. 

SACERDOS,  SACERDO'TIUM.  Cicero'*  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  sacerdotes  ;  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of  worship  {cari- 
mmia)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  and  what  was  uttered  by  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  division  is  that  into  priesis  who  were  not 
devoted  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
as  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
such  as  the  flamines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  certain  deities  were  only  at- 
tended by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par- 
ticular priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 
gina  saororum  and  the  flaminica.  (Vid.  Flamept, 
Rex  Saceorum.)  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap- 
pointed priestesses,  as  the  vestal  virgins,  or  boys, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alive  (patrimi  et 
matrimi).  As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati," 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  ^ere  sacerdotes  pub- 

1.  (Genrg,,  i.,  105. — Vid.  Festus,  s.  v. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
v.,  p.  137,  ed.  Spengel.)— 2.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10,  128.— Pal- 
lad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  15.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixri.,  23,  s.  55.)  —  3. 
(Festus,  s.  T.)  —  4.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  20.)  — 5.  (Dlos- 
oor.,  ii.,  104  — Theophr.,  Fragm.— Strabo,  xv.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii., 
17.— Isid.,  Orig.,  xvii.,  7. — Herod.,  iii.,  98. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 
V.)— 6.  (Gel!.,  Ti.,  12.)— 7.  (s.  v.)— 8.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  275.— 
Terent.  Maur.  in  Wernsdoifs  Poet.  Min.,  ii.,  p.  279.)  — 9. 
(Serv.  ad  JEn.,  viii.,  190.)— 10.  (Solin.,  i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  29.) 
-11.  (Solin.,  2.)— 12.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Nsnise  Dea!.)— 13.  (Liv.,  x., 
23.)— 14.  (De  legg.,  li.,  8.)— 15.  (Cic,  o.  Cat.,  i.,  1 ;  De  Off., 
'   82  I  ad  Att.,  iv.,  2.— Phihpp.,  v.,  17.) 


lici,  in  as  far  as  their  office  (saccrdolium)  was  con- 
nected with  any  worship  recognised  by  the  state. 
The  appellation  of  sace/dos  puhlicus  was,  however, 
given  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  ar  d  the  flamen 
dialis,'  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  priests 
who  were  members  of  the  senate  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacerdotia  were  held 
for  life,  without  responsibility  to  any  civil  magistrate. 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
civil  or  military  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;' 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  for  the 
duumviri,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  flamen  dialis 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  oflSce,  and  were 
also  exempt  from  service  in  the  armies.^  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generaUy  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  person  as  long  as  they  livecl  :*  hence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  into  exile,  or  when  they  were 
taken  prisoners.'  It  also  occurs  that  one  and  the 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individual.'  But  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.'  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding 
any  priestly  office.' 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B.C.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  part 
in  the  sacerdotia  (_vid.  Plebes,  p.  784) ;  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii,  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings ;'  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were 
once  instituted,  each  college  of  priests — for  nearly 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called 
collegia — ^had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  co-optatio.  {Vid.  Pontifex,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  (capieian- 
tur)  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
to  have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
others,  ageiin,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people"  or  by  the  curls,  as  the  curi- 
ones.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint- 
ed, all  priests,  after  their  appointment,  required  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  or  by 
the  latter  alone.''  Those  priests  who  formed  col- 
leges had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le- 
ges, called  leges  De  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mitia,  Cornelia,  and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  Pontifex,  page  790,  &c. ;  and  what  is 
there  said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
applies  equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  lege." 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  sacer- 
dotium." 


1.  (Cic,  De  Legg.,  ii.,  9.— Serr.  ad  ^n.,  xii.,  534.)— 2,  (Lir., 
xxxviii.,  47;  xixix.,  45.  — Epit,,  lib.  xix  ;  xl.,  45.  —  Epit..  59, 
<fec.)— 3.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  8.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  8.)— 5.  (Plin  , 
H.  N.,  xTiii.,  2.— Plut.,  QuKst.  Rom.,  99.)— 6.  (Liv.,  iL,  42.)— 
7.  (Senr.  ad  jEn.,  Tii.,  303.— Dion  Cass.,  xxiix.,  17.)— 8.  (Din- 
nys.,  ii.,  21. — Senec,  Controv.,  iv.,  2. — Plut.,  QuiEst.  Rom.,  73. 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  29.)— 9.  (Dionys,,  ii.,  21.  &.C..  73.— Liv.,  i  , 
20.)— iO.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  62.)— 11.  (Id.,  ii.,  22.)  —  12.  (Liv.,  xlii., 
88.— Plut.,  Tib.  Grace,  4.)  ' 
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All  priests  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  praetexta,  as  well 
as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses,  and  am- 
phitheatres. They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  lilie  aJl  other  citizens,  but  seem 
occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemption.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.' 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  tlieir  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of  priests  ;' 
and  when  Festus"  states  that  the  Roman  augurs 
had  the  enjoyment  (frui  solehant)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Veii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  the  usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  in  farm.* 
It  appears,  however,  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  remained  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.'  Besides  the  use  of  such  sacred 
or  public  lands,  some  priests  also  had  a  regular  an- 
nual salary  (sti-pendium),  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,'  the  augurs,'  and 
he  cariones,"  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves- 
tal virgins  had,  moreover,  a  domus  publica  as  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, was  increased.' 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Religion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 
( Vid.  Pontifex.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  sense,  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
{sacra  publica  et  privata),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
families,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses.'"  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All 
sacra,  publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  E;;perintend- 


1.  (xxxiii.,42.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  7.)  —  3.  (s.  v.  Osciira.)— 4. 
(SicculuB  Flaccua,  De  condit.  a(,'ror.,  p.  23,  cd.  Goes. — Hyginus, 
De  Limit.  Constit.,  p.  205,  ed.  Uiies,)— 5.  (Dion  Cuss.,  iliii.,  47. 
— Oros.,  T.,  18.— AppJM,  De  Bell.  Mithr.,  22.)— «.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.) 
—7.  {Dionys.,  ii.,  5.)— 8.  {Post.,  s.  v.  Curionium.)  —  9.  (Suet., 
Octav.,  31.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  10.)— 10.  (Fcst.,  s.  v.  Publica  sa- 
:ra.— Liv.,  i.,  20  ;  x.,  7.  —  Plut.,  Num.,  9.  —  Cic,  Do  Harusp. 
Reip.,  7  ) 
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ed  and  regulated  b)  the  pontiffs     We  shall  first 
speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  publica. — Among  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro 
mans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  perform 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  alsc 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivisions 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curiae,  which 
Festus'  expresses,  "pro  montanis,  pagis,  curiis,  sa- 
cellis.'"  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et  pagis  are  un- 
doubtedly the  sacra  montanalia  and  paganalia,  which, 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  publica.'  The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Fes- 
tus,  sacra  pro  sacellis,  appear  only  to  indicate  th; 
places  where  some  sacra  publica  were  performed. 
What  was  common  to  all  sacra  publica  is,  that  they 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  public 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places  where  they  were  performed.* 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  (  Kid.  Saceajientdm.)  They 
were  kept  in  the  domus  pubhca  of  the  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  were  called  asrarium  pontificum.'  When 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  treasury  supplied 
the  deficiency.'  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part.' 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti- 
tutes their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  sacra 
popularia,'  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expenses 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  bat  by 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The 
pontifl's,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica,  were  assist- 
ed by  the  epulones.     {Vid,  Epuloxes.) 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated,  those 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a  fami- 
ly, or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  publica  is, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per- 
sons or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  perform- 
ed. Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  469.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
formed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  as  an 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As  they  were  al- 
ways connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  troub 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else." 
They  may  generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  to 
the  penates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  ancestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued  for- 
ever in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besi(ies  these  periodical  sacra  of  a  family, 
there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which  must 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  ol^  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny"  denies 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiarum. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  his 
heirs  inherited  with, his  property  the  obligation  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time." 

1.  (1.  c.)— 2.  (Vii,  Dionys.,  ii.,  21,  23.  —  Appian,  Hist.  Rom., 
Till.,  138.— De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  106.— Pint.,  Queest.  Rom.,  89.)— 3. 
(Varro.  De  Lin^.  Lat.,  v.,  "p.  58,  ed.  Bip. — Compare  Festus,  s.  t. 
Septimontium.) — 4.  (Gottl.,  Gesch.  der  Riira.  StaaUv.,  p.  176.)— 
5.  (Fcst.,  L  c— Dionys.,  ii.,23.— Liv.,i.,23  ;  xlii..  3.)— 6.  (Var 
ro,  De  LinjT.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  49,  ed.  Bip.— Gruter,  Inscript.,  413,  8 
496,  6;  452,  6.)— 7.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sacramentum.)  —  8.  (Pint., 
Num.,  2.) — 9.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Popular,  sacr.)  — 10.  (Macrob  ,  Sat. 
i.,  16.)— II.  (Zeitschrift,  ii.,  3.)— 12.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  SacermoM.- 
Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  51.— Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.,  xii.,  19,  &c.) 
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Such  all  obligation  was  in  later  times  evaded  in  va- 
rious ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  before 
it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before.'  (Com- 
pare Sacrificium.) 
SACRAMENTUM.  (Vid.  Vindici^.) 
SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Ulpian,"  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  liouse.^  A  sacrarium,  there- 
fore, was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium 
of  the  lares,  see  LARARtoM.  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were:  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupitei,  in  which  the  tensae,  or  chariots 
for  public  processions,  were  kept  ;*  the  place  of  the 
salii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,'  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a.  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected.'  Livy'  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  sacred 
retired  place  in  general. 
SAORA'T^  LEGES.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 
SACRIFrCIUM  (iepelov).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrificia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  gods.  We  shaU  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con- 
sider Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  sacrifices. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them.'  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times  ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri- 
fices, are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  their  pleas- 
ing the  gods.  Wachsmuth'  has  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  human  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancients,  and  must  have  existed  to  some  extent. 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
customs  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
stitutes for  human  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  where 
civilization  had  shown  less  of  its  softening  influen- 
ces, human  sacrifices  remained  customary  through- 
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out  the  historical  periods  of  Greece,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Lycasus  in  Arcadia,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycapn,'  they 
appear  to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor,-..'  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea  f  and  Themistocles,  before  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  f  aid  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus." Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  j.t  Athens,  md.  Thargelia.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluencf.s  of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  in  others  a  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sufficient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.'  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  as 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  ple.asing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  (vid.  Lemuralia) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Ver  Sacrum.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Caesar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martins  by  the  pontifices  and  the  flamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regia.' 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  Iepelov,  and 
in  Latin  hostia  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  (oXoKavrelv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  later  times,'  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
offered  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted.' But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
QiTipol,  fiJipia,  firipa)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  a  satrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  (inarofiiri)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  is 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.     Hence,  at  Athens,  th' 
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partiality  for  sut,h  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.' Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrav- 
agant in  sacrifices  ;  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  -necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  this  respect.'  The  animals  which 
were  sacrificed  were  mostly  of  the  domestic  kind, 
as  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  horses  ;  but  fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleais- 
ing  to  certain  gods.^  Each  god  had  his  favourite 
animals,  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices ;  but  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  an- 
imals which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed  to  Po- 
seidon notwithstanding  this  usage.*  The  head  of 
the  victim,  before  it  was  killed,  was  in  most  cases 
strewed  with  roasted  barley-meal  (ovUxvra  or  oi/t,o- 
Xvrai)  mixed  with  salt  {mola  salsa).  The  Athenians 
used  for  this  purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rha- 
rian  plain.'  The  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice 
wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads,  and 
sometimes,  also,  carried  them  in  their  hands,  and 
before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the  sacri- 
fice they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The  victim 
itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands,  and  its 
horns  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  the  animal  was 
killed,  a  bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitiaB.'  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  the  high-priests  of  their  people, 
killed  the  victim ;  in  later  times  this  was  done  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
he  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut  in  p. 
15') ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  he- 
roes, or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downward. 
While  the  flesh  was  burning  upon  the  altar,  wine 
and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it,*  and  prayers  and 
music  accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  suovetaurilia  or  solitaurilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed  in 
all  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  w^ere  car- 
ried around  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether  it 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  {Vid.  Lus- 
TRATio.)  The  Greek  Tptrrva,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  was  the  same 
sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaurilia-'  The  cus- 
toms observed  before  and  during  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ- 
ed in  Greece."  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  sacrifice, 
but  by  a  person  called  ^opa,  who  struck  the  animal 
with  a  hammer  before  the  knife  was  used."  The 
better  parts  of  the  intestihes  {exla)  were  strewed 
with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of  the  animal 
which  were  burned  were  called  prosecta,  prosiciiB,  or 
ahlegmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  gods 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  these  parts  were  not  burned, 
but  thrown  into  the  water.'"  Respecting  the  use 
which  the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods,  vii.  Haruspex  and  Divinatio. 

Unbloody  sacrifices. — Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  {libaliones,  2,oi6ai  or  nwbvdai). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was  pour- 
ed upon  them.  Libations  always  accompanied  a 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  concluding  a  treaty 
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with  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  that  here  they  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  airovS-^.  But  liba- 
tions were  also  made  independent  of  any  other  sac- 
rifice, as  in  solemn  prayers,'  and  on  many  other  oc- 
casions of  public  and  private  life,  as  before  drinking 
at  meals,  and  the  like.  Libations  usually  consisted 
of  unmixed  wine  (ivancyvSo^,  merum),  but  sometimes 
also  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or 
diluted  with  water."  Incense  was  likewise  an  offer- 
ing which  usually  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices,  but 
it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  for  itself  Real 
incense  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  later 
times ;"  but  in  the  early  times,  and  afterward  also, 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig, 
vine,  and  myrtle-wood,  were  burned  upon  the  altars 
of  the  gods.* 

A  third  class  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
fruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  mostly  offered  to 
the  gods  as  primitias  or  tithes  of  the  harvest,  and  as 
a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimes  offered 
in  their  natural  state,  sometimes,  also,  adorned  or 
prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
Hpeaiiivr/,  an  olive-branch  wound  around  with  wool, 
and  hung  with  various  kinds  of  fruits ;  the  ;tT'''pai, 
or  pots  filled  with  cooked  beans  {vid.  PyASEpsu); 
the  Ktpvov  or  xipva,  or  dishes  with  fruit ;  the  oaxat 
or  oaxa  (vii.  Oschophoeia).  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  festivals. 
Cakes  (TreAavof,  -ire/ifiara,  Troirava,  libum)  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  to  that  of 
Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of  flour, 
sometimes  also  of  wax.  or  they  were  made  in  the 
shape  of  some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  as 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals, 
either  because  they  could  not  ecisily  be  procured,  or 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacrificer.'  This  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  reality,  in  sacrifices  was  also 
manifest  on  other  occasions,  for  we  find  that  sheep 
were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  and  were  then  call- 
ed stags :  and  i  n  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  tlie 
priests  used  \'.  <i:tr  of  the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile- 
water,  and  called  the  former  water  of  the  Nile.' 

SACRILE'GiIJM  is  the  crime  of  stealing  things 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
consecrated  place  '  A  lex  Julia,  referred  to  in  the 
Digest,' appears  to  have  placed  the  crime  of  sacrile- 
gium  on  an  equality  with  peculatus.  {Vid.  Pecu- 
LATus.)  Several  of  the  imperial  constitutions  made 
death  the  punishment  of  a  sacrilegus,  which  con- 
sisted, according  to  circumstances,  either  in  being 
given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in  being  burned  alive,  or 
hanged.'  Paulus  says,  in  general,  that  a  sacrilegus 
was  punished  with  death  ;  hut  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween such  persons  as  robbed  the  sacra  publica 
and  such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  common 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  punishment  than  the  form- 
er. In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  any  violation  of  religion,'"  or 
of  anything  which  should  be  treated  with  religious 
reverence."  Hence  a  law  in  the  Codex'"  states 
that  any  person  is  gudty  of  sacrilegium  who  neg- 
lects or  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law. 
Another  law"  decreed  that  even  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  person  appointed  by  an  emperor  to  some 
office  was  worthy  of  this  office,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  equal  to  sacrilegium. 
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SAURO'RUM  DETEST A'TIO.  (,Vid.  Gens,  v. 
469.) 

SiECULA'RES  LUDI.    ( Yid.  Lhdi  S^oolabes.  ) 

SiE'CULUM.  A  saeculum  was  of  a  twofold  na- 
ture, that  is,  either  civil  or  natural.  The  civil  saec- 
ulum, according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a  space  of 
time  containing  110  lunar  years.  The  natural  saec- 
ulum, upon  the  calculation  of  which  the  former  was 
founded,  expressed  the  longest  term  of  liuman  life, 
and  its  duration  or  length  was  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  the  life  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
the  longest  of  all  those  who  were  born  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 
scculum  of  that  town  ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  all 
who  were  born  at  the  time  when  the  second  saecu- 
lum began,  again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
second  saeculum,  and  so  on.'  In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  sseculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  sa;cu- 
lar  day ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human  race, 
or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  secular  week,  &c.'  It 
was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new  saeculum  was 
marked  by  various  wonders  and  signs,  which  were 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  The  re- 
turn of  each  saeculum  at  Rome  was  announced  by 
the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the  necessary  interca- 
lations in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  saeculum,  the  beginning  of  the  ten 
months'  year,  of  the  twelve  months'  year,  and  of 
the  solar  year  coincided.  But  in  these  arrange- 
ments the  greatest  arbitrariness  and  irregularity  ap- 
pear to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which  the  iudi  saecu- 
lares  were  celebrated.  ( Vid.  Ludi  S^cui,.iEEs.) 
This  also  accounts  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  sseculum  was  defined  by  the  ancients  :  some  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  thirty,^  and  others  that  it 
contained  a  hundred  years  ,*  the  latter  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times, 
so  that  saiculum  answered  to  our  century.' 

•SAGAPE'NUM  (aayaizj/vov).  "All  the  ancient 
authorities  describe  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula ; 
hence  Sprengel  supposes  it  the  Ferula  Persica,  Willd. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  iiera^y  birov,  aX- 
Umi  KoX  xaMavTi^,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  said  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that  '  Sagapenum 
holds  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  asafoetida 
and  galbanum.' '" 

SAGITTA  (oitjT-of,  iof ;  Herod.  To^cv/ia),  an  Ar- 
row. The  account  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules'  enu- 
merates and  describes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
point,  the  shaft,  and  the  feather. 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  upSii,^  whence  the 
nstrument  used  to  extract  arrow-heads  from  the 
lodies  of  the  wounded  was  called  upSioS^pa.  ( Vid. 
■^oRCEPs.)  Great  quantities  of  flint  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Celtic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  form  exactly  resembling  those  which 
are  stUl  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America.' 
Nevertheless,  the  Scythians  and  Massagetae  had 
them  of  bronze."  Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow- 
heads on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that 
they  had  belonged  to  the  Persian  army."  Those 
used  by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronze,  as  is 
expressed  by  the  epithet  jaAK^p?/?,  "fitted  with 
bronze,"  which  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow.'"    An- 


1.  (Censorin.,  De  Die  Nat.,  17.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Sulla,  7.— Nie- 
■juhr.  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  137.)— 3.  (Censorin.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Varro, 
De  Liii^.  Lat,,  v.,  p.  54,  ed.  Bip. — Fest.,  s.  v.  S.eculares  ludi.) — 5. 
{Vid.  Niebuhr,  Hist  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  275,  &c.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  iii., 
85.— Galeu,  De  Simp].,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 7.  (He- 
iiod.  Scut.,  130-135.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  215 ;  iv.,  81.)— 9.  (Hoare's 
Auc.  Wiltshire,  South,  )  leS.)— 10.  (Herod.,  11.  cc.)— 11.  (Tour 
Ihrough  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  159.)— 12.  (11.,  jtiii.,  650,  662.) 


Other  Homeric  epithet,  viz.,  "  three-tongued"  (rpiy- 
^X''"^))  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
heads, all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     That  which  lies  horizontally 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  sizu 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet- hole  at  the  side  for  fastening  it  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon."  The  fourth 
specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica.^ 

The  use  of  barbed  {adunca,  hamata)  and  poisoned 
arrows  (venenata  sagitla)  is  always  represented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the  character- 
istic of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
Sauromatae  and  Getae,*  to  the  Servii^  and  Scythi- 
ans," and  to  the  Arabs'  and  Moors.'  When  Ulys- 
ses wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  insidious  prac- 
tice, he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  the  country  of 
the  Thresprotians  ;'  and  the  classical  authors  who 
mention  it  do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation."  Some 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron, 
barbed  their  arrow-heads  with  bone."  The  poi 
son  applied  to  W^  of  the  arrows  having  been  call- 
ed toxicum  {to^mov),  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,'"  the  signification  of  this 
term  was  afterward  extended  to  poisons  in  gen- 
eral.'^ 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be- 
ing long,  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.'*  But  it 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  {Arundo 
donax  or  -phragmiies,  Linn.),  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  aiTow  was  called  either  arundo  in  the 
one  case,"  or  calamus  in  the  other."  In  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  reed-arrows  have  been  found,  varying 
from  34  to  22  inches  in  length.  They  show  the 
slit  {yWy^ii")  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 
string." 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
a/ce,"  pcnnata  sagittce,^^  and  7:TEp6evTEQ  blaroi.^^ 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  feath- 
ered from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle."" 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometimes  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc- 
tavianus  attempted  to  set  Antony's  ships  on  fire 
by  sending  jSilri  wp^opa  from  the  bows  of  his  arch 
ers.""    A  headdress  of  small  arrows  is  said  to  have 


I.  (11,  1.,  393.)— 2.  (Skelton,  lUust.  of  Armour  at  Goodrich 
Court,  i.,  pi.  44.)— 3.  (Dodwel!,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.,  10, 
63,  64.— De  Pont.,  ir.,  7,  11,  12.)— 5.  (Amoldi,  Chron.  Slav.,  -1, 
4  8.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  X.,  53,  s.  115.)  — 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 
10.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  22,  3.)— 9.  (Hom.,  Od.,  i.,  261-263.)— 
10.  (Homer,  Pliny,  11.  cc— iElian,  H.  A.,  v.,  16.)— II.  (Tac, 
Germ.,  46.)— 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ivi.,  10,  s.  20.— Fc't.,  s.  v.— Di- 
oscor., VI.,  20.) — 13.  (Piaut.,  Merc,  ii.,  4.  4. — Hor.,  Epod.,  xvii., 
61.  — Propert.,  i.,  5,  6.)  — 14.  (Hes.,  Scut.,  133.)  — 15.  (Vir^., 
Xn..,  iv.,  69-73  ;  v.,  525.— Ovid,  IVIet.,  i.,  471  ;  viii.,  382.)— 16. 
(Virg.,  Buc,  iii.,  12,  13.— Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  778.— Hor.,  Carm.,i., 
15,  17.— Jnv.,  xiii.,  80.)— 17.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  122.— Ovid,  xii., 
419.)— 18.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cust.,  <fec,  i.,  309.)— 19  (Virg. 
jEn.,  ix.,  578  ;  xii.,  319.)  — 20.  (Prudent.,  Hamart,  498.)  — 21 
(Horn.,  II.,  v.,  171.)— 22.  (Hes.,  1.  c)— 23.  (Dion  Cass.,  1,  34.) 
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been  worn  by  tho  Indians,'  the  Nubians  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  Oriental  nations." 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies,  the  sagittdrii, 
more  anciently  called  arguites,  i.  «.,  archers  or  bow- 
men,^ formed  an  important  part  of  the  light-armed 
infantry.*  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
allies,  and  were  principally  Cretans.'  {Vid.  Auous, 
CoEYTus,  Pharetka,  Tobmentum.) 

SAGMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verbena,  name- 
ly, herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  Capitoline,  which  were  always  car- 
ried by  the  fetiales  or  ambassadors  when  they  went 
to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for  wrongs 
committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  malte  a  trea- 
ty. (Vid.  Fetiales.)  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  ktipvkem.'  Pliny' 
also  says  that  sagmina  were  used  in  remediis  publi- 
cis,  by  which  we  must  understand  expiations  and 
lustrations.  The  word  Verbena  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  kind  of  herbs,  or  to  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or 
sacred  place.' 

According  to  Festus,'  the  verbena  were  called 
sagmina,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they  were 
taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a  sacred 
(saneto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting  out  to 
make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects  it  with 
the  words  sanctus  and  sancire,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root,  which 
appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  sac-er  {sag-men,  sa{n)c- 
:us) :  Marcian,"  however,  makes  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take when  he  derives  sanctus  from  sagmina. 

MiiUer"  thinks  that  samenlum  is  the  same  word 
as  sagmen,  although  used  respecting  another  thing 
by  the  Anagnienses.'^ 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  of- 
ficers. {Vid.  Paludamentom.)  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that,  when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
citizens  put  on  the  sagum,  even  in  the  city,  with' 
the  exception  of  those  of  consular  rank  {saga  sumere, 
ad  saga  ire,  in  sagis  esse^^) :  hence,  in  tlie  Italic  war, 
the  sagum  was  worn  for  two  years." 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  :'*  it  resembled  in  form  the  paludamen- 
.  turn  (see  woodcuts,  p.  721),  as  we  see  from  the  spe- 
cimens of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  an- 
cient monuments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool," 
whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  wool 
itself"  The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  supe- 
rior officers  is  sometimes  called  sagum  {Punicum 
sagum^'),  but  the  diminutive  sagulum  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  such  cases." 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope is  also  called  sagum:  see  woodcut,  p.  171, 
where  thiee  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  719.  The  German  sa- 
gum is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  :"'  that  worn  by  the 
Gauls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  plaid  {versi- 
color sagulum"-). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor  per- 
sons is  also  sometimes  called  sagum."" 


1.  (Prudent.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Claud.,  Do  Nupt.  Honor.,  222.— Do  3 
Cons.  Ilunor.,  21.— Do  Laud.  Slil.,  i.,  254.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 
4.  (Cms  ,  Doll.  Civ  ,  i.,  81  ;  iii.,  44.-Cic.  nd  Fum.,  xv.,  4.)— 5. 
(Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  50.)— 6.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  xili.,  2,  8.  3.— Liv.,  i.,  24 ; 
ixx,,  43.— Dij.  1,  lit.  8,  s.  8.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Scrv.  ad  Vivg., 
JEa.,  xii.,  120,)— 9.  (a.  v.)— 10.  (Di?.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (nd  Festum,  p. 
320.)— 12.  (M  Aurcl.,  in  Epist.  nd  Fronton.,  iv.,  4.)— 13.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  viii.,  11  ;  v.,  IS  ;  xiv.,  1.)— 14.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  72,  73.— Veil. 
Paterc.,  li.,  16.)—  15.  (Troboll.  Po..j  Trig.  Tyrann.,  10.)  — 16. 
(Mart.,  liv  ,  159.)— 17.  (VaiTo,  L.  L.,  v  ,  167,  od.  Muller.)— 18. 
(Hor.,  Ep.,  ix.,  28.)— 19.  (Compare  S]l.  Itnl.,  iv.,  519 ;  xvii., 
528.- Liv.,  XIX.,  17:  xivii.,  19.)— 20.  (Germ.,  17.)— 21.  (Tac., 
Hist.,  ii.,  20.)— 22.  (Col.,  i.,  8.— Compare  Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  23,  i  2.) 
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•SALAMANDRA  (aaXaftdvdpa),  the  Salamander, 
or  Lacerta  Salamandra,  a  batracian  reptile,  of  the 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  constituting  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  "  To  have  some  idea  of 
its  figure,"  says  Buffon,  "  we  may  suppose  the  tail 
of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  frog."  For  a 
full  and  accurate  account,  however,  of  this  reptile 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Grifiith's  Cuvier.  The  popular  belief  that  the  sala- 
mander is  proof  against  the  action  of  fire  (a  belief 
to  which  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  giving  some  counte- 
nance) is  now  entirely  exploded.  According  to 
Sprengel,  the  only  foundation  for  this  belief  is  the 
fact  that  the  reptile  emits  a  cold,  viscid  secretion 
from  its  body,  which  might  be  capable  of  extin- 
guishing a  small  coal.  Dioscorides  states  decided- 
ly that  it  is  not  true  that  the  salamander  can  live 
in  fire.  "The  salamander,"  says  Griffith,  "takes 
up  its  abode  in  the  humid  earth,  in  the  tufted  woods 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditches  and  shady  places,  un- 
der stones  and  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges,  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  ru- 
ined buildings.  Though  generally  feared,  it  is  by 
no  means  dangerous.  The  milky  fluid  which  ex- 
udes from  its  skin,  and  which  it  sometimes  shoots 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  though  nauseous, 
acrid,  and,  according  to  Gesner,  even  depilatory,  is 
fatal  only  to  very  small  animals.  This  humour, 
however,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  a  general  pre- 
scription of  the  salamander.  According  to  Phny, 
by  infecting  with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptile  could  produce 
death  to  entire  nations !  Other  animals  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  horror  of  it.  Its  bite,  however, 
is  perfectly  harmless,  though  Matthioli  has  declared 
it  to  be  equally  mortal  with  that  of  the  viper — an 
atrocious  absurdity."' 

SALAMI'NIA  {^aXa/itvia).  The  Athenians,  from 
very  early  times,  kept  for  pubhc  purposes  two  sacred 
or  state  vessels,  the  one  of  which  wa.s  called  Hop- 
a?M;,  and  the  other  ^a^a/iivia ;  the  crow  of  the  one 
bore  the  name  of  ^apaUrai,  or  mpaXo.,,  and  that  of 
the  other  aaXajiivioi.'  In  the  former  of  these  two 
articles  Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  ship.^  The  Sal- 
airtinia  was  also  called  Aj^/lia  or  Sajpif,  because  it 
was  used  to  convey  the  -deupui  to  Delos,  on  which 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  with  garlands  by 
the  priest  of  Apollo.*  Both  these  vessels  were 
quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for  a  variety 
of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories,  despatch- 
es, &c.,  from  Athens,  carried  treasures  from  sub- 
ject countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  criminals 
from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like.*  In  bat- 
tles they  were  frequently  used  as  the  ships  in 
which  the  admirals  sailed.  These  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case 
of  any  necessity  arising ;  and  the  crew,  although 
they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  in 
actual  service,  received  their  regular  pay  of  four 
oboli  per  day  all  the  year  round.  This  is  expressly 
stated  only  of  the  Paralos,*  but  may  be  safely  said 
of  the  Salaminia  also.  The  statement  of  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,'  that  the  Salaminia  was  only 
used  to  convey  criminals  to  Athens,  and  the  Para- 
los  for  theories,  is  incorrect,  at  least  if  applied  to 
the  earlier  times.  When  Athens  had  become  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  other  ships  were 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  before  either  the 
Salamiriia  or  the  Paralos  had  been  used,  it  is  natu- 
lal  to  suppose  that  these  two  vessels  were  chiefly 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  19.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.— Griffiths 
Cuvier,  vol.  ix.,  p.  464.)— 2.  (Phot.,  s.  v.  ndpaXos  and  YlapaXm.! 
—3.  (PoHux,  Onom.,  viii.,  116.— Hesych.,  s.  v.  IlapoAiri;!.)— 4 
(Plat.,  Phmd.,  p.  58,  c.)-5.  (Tlmcyd.,  vi.,  63,61.)— 6.  (Harpocr 
et  Phot.,  s.  V.  n«paXoj  )— 7.  (Av.,  147  —Compare  Suidas,  ».  » 
^aXafiivla  vavi.) 
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employed  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  as 
heories,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  when 
a  stale  criminal  like  Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly 
.Hinveyed  to  Athens.  The  names  of  the  two  ships 
«i'em  to  ppint  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
ot  Attica,  when  there  was  no  navigation  except  be- 
tween Attica  and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia 
was  used,  and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which 
puriiose  the  Paralos  was  destined.  In  later  times 
the  names  were  retained,  although  the  destination 
of  the  ships  was  principally  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships.' 

•SAL  AMMONI'ACUM  (ullf  'A/ifiuvmKog),  a  Fos- 
sil Sale,  procured  from  the  district  of  Africa  ad- 
loining  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  to- 
tally different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  the  mod- 
erns, which  is  Hydrochlorus  Ammonia.  (Vid.  Am- 
lONucu  M. )  "It  has  been  thought,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
that  the  ancients  knew  Sal  Ammoniac  under  the 
name  of  Nilrum;  and,  although  Beckmann  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinion,  the  grounds  on  which 
he  rests  his  argument  do  not  bear  him  out.  He  ob- 
serves that  'there  are  two  properties  with  which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted, and  which,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  known  or  define  to  us  this  salt 
(sal  ammoniac).  In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci- 
dental mixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  smell  or  un- 
pleasant vapour  diffused  by  the  volatile  alkali  sep- 
arated from  the  acid  might  have  been  observed.' 
Now  what  Beckmann  seems  willing  to  admit  as  a 
criterion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
of  nitrum,  which,  he  says,  '  sprinkled  with  lime, 
gives  forth  a  powerful  odour'  {calci:  aspersum  red- 
dit  odorem  vchementiorem).  Beckmann  appears  to 
Jjubt  what,  he  says,  '  several  writers  have  assert- 
ed, that  sal  ammoniac  comes  also  from  the  East 
indies.'  But  it  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
^ay,  and  may  have  been  manufactured  there,  and 
have  found  its  way  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
also ;  for  we  find  that  unchangeable  country  pro- 
ducing the  same  things  then  as  now,  indigo,  In- 
dian ink,  fine  steel,  sugar,  silks,  &c.  The  manu- 
facture of  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  more  ancient  than  is 
thought.  We  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  everything  of  which 
we  discover  no  mention  in  their  works.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  supposing  the  ancients  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  our  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  is, 
that  we  know  of  very  few  uses  to  which  they 
might  have  been  applied.  But,  though  they  may 
have  had  little  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
even  had  they  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  observe  them  in  a  native  state, 
since  both  these  salts  are  found  occurring  thus  in 
Southern  Italy  and  elsewhere."" 

SALA'RIUM,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
word  from  sal,  i.  e.,  salt ;'  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  support  human  life  being  thus  mentioned 
as  a  representative  for  all  others.  Salarium  there- 
fore comprised  all  the  provisions  with  which  the 
Roman  officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
in  money.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  name 
salarium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  ;  it  was 
Augustus  who,  in  order  to  place  the  governors  of 
■  provinces  and  other  military  officers  in  a  greater 
state  of  dependance,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  to  which  afterward  various 
supplies  in  kind  were  added.*  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates  had  been  pro- 


vided in  their  provinces  with  everything  they  want- 
ed, through  the  medium  of  redemptores  {irc.poxoi), 
who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  state, 
to  provide  the  governors  with  all  that  was  necessa- 
ry to  them.  During  the  Empire  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  had  ob- 
tained a  province,  but  was  nevertheless  not  allowed 
to  govern  it.  In  this  case  th^salarium  was  a  com- 
pensation for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  government  ol 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  that  the 
sum  of  10,000  sesterces,  which  was  offered  on  such 
an  occasion,'  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  Empire  to  othei 
officers,  as  to  military  tribunes,"  to  assessores  {via. 
Assessor),  to  senators,"  to  the  comites  of  the  prin- 
ceps  on  his  expeditions,*  and  others.  Antoninus 
Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  throughout  the  Empire;*  and  when 
persons  did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salaries."  Alexander  Se- 
veras  instituted  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram- 
marians, physicians,  haruspices,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects ;'  but  to  how  much 
these  salaries  amounted  we  are  not  informed.  Re- 
specting the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  re- 
ceived, vii.  S.ICERDOS. 

SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration' (lecta  inventus  patricia').  They  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  ancilia  (vid.  Ancile),  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  Hill 
whence  these  priests  were  sometimes  called  Salii 
Palatini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  salii 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing  dress  of  the 
salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  brazen 
belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn  by  the  fla- 
mines.  (yrf.  Apex.)  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.'" 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  salii 
on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress,  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,"  whence  Ovid,  apparently  with  correctness, 
derives  their  name.'"  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasion  {saliaria  carmina'-')  were 
called  asamenta,  assajnevta,  or  axamenta,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Gottling'*  thinks  they 
were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  without  any 
musical  accompaniment,  assa  voce ;  but  this  etymol- 
ogy is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionys- 
ius.'"  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
be  obtained  from  a  passage  in  Virgil,'"  and  a  small 
fragment  of  them  is  preserved  by  Varro  "  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
priests  themselves."  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Ve- 
turins  formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs, 
though  who  Mamunus  Veturius  was  the  ancients 
themselves  were  not  agreed  upon."'  He  is  gener- 
ally said  to  be  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an- 
cilia like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  (vid. 
Anoile"")^  but  some  modern  writers  s\!ppose  it  to  be 


1.  {Vid.  Blickh,  Staatsh,  i.,  p.  258.— GBUer  ad  Thucyd.,  iii., 
«.— Schomann  ad  Isseum,  p.  296.) — 2:  (Adims,  Append,  e  v. 
Alz/iU7'taKiJf  ofX?.  —  Moore'fe  Ancient  Mineral.,  p.  96-98.;— 3. 
(Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxi.,41.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  36.— Tacit.,  Ajii.'.^ 
B.-TTeb.  Poll.,  Claud  14,  15.— Plav.  Vonisc,  Prob  4.) 
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1.  (Dion  Cass.,  liviii.,  22.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiiy.,  6.— Juv., 
iii.,  132.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Nero.  10.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  46.)— 5.  (Capi- 
tol., Ant.  Pius,  11.)— 6.  (Id.  ib.,  7.)— 7.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev., 
44.)— 8.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.— Dionys.,  ii.,  70.— Cic,  Rep.,  ii.,  14.)— 9. 
(Lucan,  ix.,  478.) — 10.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.) — 11.  (Liv.,  1.  c. — Dionys., 
1.  c— Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  36,  12  ;  i».,  1,  28.)— 12.  (Fast.,  iii.,  387.) 
—13.  (Hor.,Epist.,ii.,l,86.— Tacit.,  Ann.,ii.,  83.)— 14.  (Gesch. 
der  Rom.  Staatsverf.,  p.  192.)-  -15.  (iii.,  32.)— 16.  (JSa.,  -viii., 
286.)— 17.  (Ling  Lat.,  vii.,  26,  ed.  MiiUer.)— 18.  (Varro,  Ling. 
Lat.,  vii.,  2.— Hor.,  Epist.,  li.,  1,  86.— Quint.,  i.,  6,  p.  54,  Bip.)— 
19.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  45.)— 20.  (Festus,  s  v.  IVIam  Vet  - 
Dionys.,  )i.,  71  —Ovid,  Tk'  ,  iii.,  334  ) 
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inerely  another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however, 
the  praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses  which  the  saUi 
sang  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogo'ny, 
in  whicli  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities  were 
celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus.'  The 
verses  in  honour  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
respective  names,  of  each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Mi- 
nervii.'  Llivine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs  of 
the  salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed  upon 
Augustus,'  and  afterward  upon  Germanicus  ;•  and 
when  Varus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the 
song  of  the  salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  the  salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence.'  The  members  of  the  collegium 
were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of  the  dig- 
nities of  prsesul,  vates,  and  magister  in  the  colle- 
gium.' 

TuUus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of 
salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a  war 
with  the  Sabines.  These  salii  were  also  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  appear  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Quirinus. 
They  were  called  the  Salii  CoUini,  Agonales  or 
Agonenses.'  Niebuhr'  supposes  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii,  were 
chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the  Ramnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  or  the 
Quirinalian,  from  the  Titles  alone :  a  third  college 
for  the  Luceres  was  never  established.'" 

SALI'N^  (d^al,  akoTrftymv),  a  Saltwork."  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock  salt"'  {uXc^  opvKTot,  i.  e.,  fossil  salt""),  and  al- 
though they  obtained  salt  likewise  from  certain  in- 
and  lakes,'*  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits," 
ud  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
t  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  hu- 
man labour  {uKe(  avTo/iaroi^'^),  yet  they  obtained  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of 
works  constructed  on  the  seashore,  where  it  was 
naturally  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low 
and  flat  as  to  be  easily  overflowed  by  the  sea  {mariti- 
ma  area  salinarum'-''),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh 
(aAii/£''f)  or  a  marine  pool  {Xi/ivo6di,aTTa").  In  order 
to  aid  the  natural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  {multifidi  locus)  were  dug,  divided  from  one 
another  by  earthen  walls.  The  seawater  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  ( Vid.  Cata- 
RACTA.)  The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
another."  When  reduced  to  brine  {coacto  Immore), 
it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  uXfni,  by  the  Latins 
salsugo  or  salsilago,  and  by  the  Spaniards  muria." 
In  this  state  it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle 
fish,"  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  olives,  cheese, 
and  flesh  likewise."  From  muria,  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  d?,jivp6(,  "briny,"  the  victuals  cu- 
red in  it  were  called  salsa  muriatica."  As  the  brine 
which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  them,  and  therefore  called 
salinator  (tiXoTn/yof ),  raked  out  the  salt,  so  that  it  lay 

].  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  12.)  —  2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Axamenta.)  —  3. 
iMoiium.  Anoyr.)  —  4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)  —  5.  (Capitol.,  M. 
\Lt  Phil,  21.)— 6.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  33.  — Cic.  ad  Att.,T.,  9. — 
Hor.,  Cairn.,  i.,  37.)— 7.  (Capitol.,  ib.,  4.)— 8.  (Liv.,  i.,  27.— Di- 
■mys.,  ii.,  70  ;  iii.,  32.  —  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.,  iri.,  14.)  — 9.  (ROm. 
GeBch.,  iii.,  p.  410.)  —  10.  (Compare  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der 
ROmer,  ii,,  p.  163,  <fcc.)  — 11.  (Van™,  Ling.  Lat.,  vni.,  25,  ed. 
Spenjfol )— 12.  (Herod.,  iv.,  181-185.)— 13.  (Arrinn,  Exp.  Alex., 
.ii.,  4,  p.  1«1,  162,  cd.  BInno.)— 14.  (llcrcd.,  vii.,  30.)— 15.  (Cic, 
Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  53.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixii.,  7,  s.  39^2.)— 10.  (He- 
rod., iv.,  63.— Plin.,  1.  o.)  —  17.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  2.)— 18. 
(Slrnbo,  iv.,  1,  «  6  ;  vii.,  4,  4  7.— Cars.,  Boll.  Civ.,  ii.,  37.)— 19. 
(itutilii,  Itin.,i.,  475-490.)- 20.  (P'in.,  I.  o.)  — 21.  (IleriHl.,  ii., 
r7.)--22.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust,,  7,  SB  105.— Uor.,  Sat.,  il.,  8, 53.) 
—23  (Plant.,  Pojn.,  I.,  ii.,  32,  39  ) 
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in  heaps  {tumuli)  upon  the  ground  to  drain.'  In 
Attica,"  in  Britain,'  and  elsewhere,  several  places, 
in  consequence  of  the  works  established  in  them, 
obtained  the  name  of'ATial  or  Salince. 

.  Throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  saltworks, 
having  been  first  established  by  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  were  commonly  public  property,  and  were 
let  by  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
publicans  who  farmed  them,  and  often  maintained 
upon  them  a  great  number  of  servants,*  were  called 
mancipes  salinarum.  (Fid.  Manceps.)  Malefactors 
of  both  sexes  were  employed  in  them,  as  they  were 
in  the  mines.' 

SALI'NUM,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  Saltcellar. 
Among  the  poor,  a  shell  served  for  a  saltcellar;' 
but  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty  had  one  of 
silver,  which  descended  from  father  to  son,'  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which  was  used, 
together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  the  domestic  sacri- 
fices.* (Ftd.  Patera.)  These  two  articles  of  silver 
were  alone  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  Roman 
manners  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic'  The 
saltcellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.'" 
{Vid.  Focus,  Mensa.)  These  circumstances,  to 
gether  with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt,  and 
the  habitual  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vivacity, 
explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is 
called  his  salillum.^'- 

*SALPE  {aulTTfi),  the  Stockfish,  or  Sparus  Sdpa, 
in  French,  la  Saupe ;  in  Italian,  Sarpa." 

♦SALPINX  (m^.Trr/f),  a  bird  whose  note  resem 
bled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (o-d^OTyf,  "  a  trumpet"). 
Hesychius  and  Photius  identify  it  with  the  rpoxiio;, 
or  golden-crested  wren,  "the  notes  of  which,"  says 
Adams,  "  are  certainly  piping,  but  cannot  well  be 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet !"" 

*II.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  called  also  a-po/ifiof. 

SALTA'TIO  {opxiiaic,  opxriar^c),  Dancing.  The 
dancing  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 
had  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise  which 
goes  by  that  name  in  modern  times.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic ;  that 
is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily  activi- 
ty, or  to  express  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atti- 
tudes, certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
events  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  modem  bal- 
let. All  these  movements,  however,  were  accom- 
panied by  music ;  but  the  terms  opxTjaic  and  saltatio 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our  word 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate  ges- 
tures even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  all'* 
{sallare  solis'oculis^'). 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems  :  the  suiters  of  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  with  music  and  dancing ;"  and 
Ulysses  is  entertained  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  with 
the  exhibitions  of  very  skilful  dancers,  the  rapid 
movements  of  whose  feet  excite  his  admiration." 
Skilful  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  prized  by 
the  Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented 
with  golden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to 
their  honour,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  in- 
scriptions." 


1.  (Maniliua,  v.,  prope  fin.  —  Nicander,  Alex.,  518,  519.) — 2 
(Steph.  Dyz.)— 3.  (Ptol.)— 4.  (Cic,  Pix)  Lego  Man  ,  6.)— 5.  (Bu 
lenger,  De  Trib.  ct  Vecf.,  xii.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3,  14.— Schol. 
ad  loc.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  16,  13,  14.)— 8.  (Pers.,  iii.,  24, 35.) 
—9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  12,  s.  54.— Val.  Max.,  iv.,  4,  3.— Ca 
lull.,  xxiii.,  19.)—  10.  (Amob.  adv.  Gent.,  ii.,  p.  91,  ed.  Maire, 
L.  Bat.,  1651.)— U.  (Plant.,  Trin.,  ii.,  4,90,  91.)— 12.  (Aristot., 
H.  A.,  iv.,  8.— ^lian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  7.)  —  13.  (^Elian,  N.  A.,  vi., 
19. — Hosych. — Phot.  Lex. — Anstoph.,  Av.,  569.  —  Adams.  Ap- 
pend., 8.  V.)— 14.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  i.,  595 ;  ii.,  305.)— 15.  (Apul., 
Met.,  X.,  p.  251,  ed.  Hip.)— 16.  (Od.,  i..  152,  421  ;  xviii.,  304  )- 
17.  (Od.,  viii.,  265.)  —  18.  (Plut..  De  Pylli.  Orac,  8.  —  Anthol 
Plan.,  ivl,  n.  283,  <fcc.) 
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The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of  the 
Greeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  various  kinds 
of  dances,  and,  accordingly,  the  names  of  no  less 
than  200  different  dances  have  come  down  to  us.' 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known : 
only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and 
such  as  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the 
ancients. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion :  Plato^  thought  that  all  dancing  should  be 
based  on  religion,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  the 
Egyptians.-  It  has  been  shown  under  Chorus,  that 
the  chorus  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
population  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  public  place  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  to  the  god  of  their  country 
by  singing  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
dances,  which,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
music,  were  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature ; 
and  in  all  the  public  festivals,  which  were  so  nu- 
merous among  the  Greeks,  dancmg  formed  a  very 
prominent  part.  We  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  connected  with  a 
religious  dance  called  Hypoechema.  All  the  reli- 
gious dances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  and 
the  Corybantian,  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
of  gentle  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  around  the  altar :  such  a  dance 
was  the  yipavoc,  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed at  Deles  on  his  return  from  Crete.'  The 
Dionysiac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of 
a  very  different  nature.  In  the  former,  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  {vid.  Dionysia)  :  the  danee  called  BaKx^n^ 
by  Lucian*  was  a  satyric  dance,  and  chiefly  pre- 
vailed in  Ionia  and  Pontus ;  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  representing  Titans, 
Corybantians,  satyrs,  and  husbandmen,  and  the 
mectators  were  so  delighted  with  the  exhibition 
that  they  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
it,  forgetful  of  everything  else.  The  Corybantian 
was  of  a  very  wild  character  :  it  was  chiefly  danced 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete  :  the  dancers  were  armed, 
struck  their  swords  against  their  shields,  and  dis- 
played the  most  extravagant  fury;  it  was  accom- 
panied chiefly  by  the  flute.'  The  following  wood- 
cut, from  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,*  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respecting  the 
dances  in  the  theatre,  vid.  Chorus. 


Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
lO  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  very  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously  and 
in  order.    Hence  the  poet  Socrates'  says, 

oi  de  xopo"!  lidUiara  i?£Oiif  Ti/iCiaiv,  apiaroi 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  times  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  war;  hence  Homer' 
calls  the  hophtae  irpv^hc,  a  war-dance  having  been 
called  TrpwXif  by  the  Cretans.'  Of  such  dances,  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Pyrrhic  (7  Tlv^fiixri),  of 


1.  (Meursius,  Orchest.  — Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  627-630.— Pollux 
Onom.,  iv,,  95-111.— Liban.,  in-lp  tUv  i()y.)— 2.  (Leg.,  vii.,  798, 
'99.)-3.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  21.)— 4.  (De  Salt.,  79.)— 5.  (Lucian,  ib., 
0.— Strabo,  r.,  p.  473.— Plat.,  Crit.,  p.  54.)— 6.  (vol.  iv.,  pi.  9.)— 
7.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  629, /.)-8.  (II.,  li.,  49  ;  xii.,  77.)— 9.  (Mul- 
ler,  Dor.,  lii.,  12,  HO.) 


which  the  npiTiic  was  probably  only  another  name  ■ 
this  Plato'  takes  as  the  representative  of  all  -war 
dances.  The  invention  of  this  dance  is  placed  in 
the  mythical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
Pyrrhicos  ;  but  most  of  the  accounts  agree  in  assign- 
ing it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though  others  re- 
fer it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly of  Doric  origin. °  It  was  danced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick  and 
light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  foot 
("'),  which  must  be  connected  with  this  dance  :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  Proceleusmatic 
(  ),  or  challenging  foot.^  The  Pyrrhic  dance  was' 
performed  in  different  ways  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Doric  states.  Plato*  describes  it  as  repre- 
senting, by  rapid  movements  of  the  body,  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were 
avoided,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy 
were  attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.'  It  was 
also  performed  at  Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
Panathena3a  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhich- 
ists  (Jlv^fux^nTai),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus.'  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  dances  are  performed  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  swords. ' 
The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's vases,"  represents  three  Pyrrhichists,  two  of 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  engaged  in  the 
dance,  while  the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  them  is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
head  of  one,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing a  somerset ;  she,  no  doubt,  is  taking  part  in  the 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  KvSia- 
Tri(yiQ  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of 
this  kind  surpass  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod- 
ern times.  Her  danger  is  increased  by  the  person 
below,  who  holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  sitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  the 
exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  it  was 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.'  It  seems  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  the  Romans  ;  it  was  exhibited  both  by  Caligula 
and  Nero,'°  and  also  frequently  by  Hadrian."  Athe- 
nasus'''  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still  prac- 
tised in  his  time  (the  third  century  A.D.)  at  Sparta, 

L  (Leg.,  vii.,  p.  815.)— 2.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  630,  c.  —  Strabo, 
X.,  p.  466.  —Plat.,  Leg.,  p.  796.— Lucian,  jb.,  9.)— 3.  (MiiUer, 
Hist.  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  161.)-4.  (Leg.,  vii.,  p.  815.)— 5.  (Xen., 
Aaab.,  vi.,  1, 4  12.)— 6.  (SohoL  *  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  988.— Lysias, 
ttTToA.  SwpoSoK.f  p.  698,  ed.  Reiske.) — 7.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece,  ii.,  p.  21,  22.)— 8.  (ed.  Tischbein,  vol.  i.,  pi.  60.)— 9 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  39.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ix.,  7.— Suet.,  Nero,  12.1— 
11.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  19.)— 12.  (xiv,,  p.  631,  a.) 
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where  it  was  danced  by  boys  froro  the  age  of  fifteen, 
but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a  species  of 
Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of  Dionysus 
was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers,  instead  of 
arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  perform- 
ed at  the  festival  of  yvixvonaiiia  at  Sparta,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the  chief 
object,  according  to  Miiller,'  was  to  represent  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  union  :  re- 
specting the  dance  at  this  festival,  see  Gymnopaidia. 

There  were  other  dances  besides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the  Kap- 
vaia,  peculiar  to  the  jEnianians  and  Magnetes, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ;  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently 
looking  around  as  if  afraid ;  then  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches  up  his 
arms,  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All  these 
movements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
the  oxen,  but  sometimes  the  husbandman  conquers." 
Similar  dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquets  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests,'  where  also  the  KvSiaTijpe^ 
were  often  introduced,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
dance  flung  themselves  on  their  head  and  alighted 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  Chbisteres,  where  the 
remarks  which  are  made  respecting  the  Kvitarav  eic 
uaxaipac  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  wood- 
cut from  the  Musco  Borbonico,  vol.  vii.,  tav.  58. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus*  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spears  point- 
ed at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece,  by 
courtesans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  indecent 
and  lascivious  nature.'  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals :  many  such  dan- 
cers occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.' 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  8p/iOf,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together  ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
Lucian'  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per- 
formed at  the  Gymnopaedia."  Another  common 
dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bidasis,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article. 


1.  (Dor.,  iv.,  6,  I)  8.)— a.  (Xciu,  Annb.j  vi.,  1,  «7,  8.— Athen., 
I.,  p.  15,/.,  16,  o.— Maxim.  Tyr.,  Diss.,  ixviii.,  4.)— 3.  (Alhcn., 
It.,  p.  1S5,  i.)— 4.  (Germ.,  24.)  — 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  li.,  10.— 
Plant.,  Stich.,  T.,  2,  11.)  —6.  { Vid.  Museo  Borb.,  vol.  vii.,  tav. 
»4-40  ,  vol.  ii.,  tav.  17  ;  vol.  x.,  tav.  5,  6, 64.)— 7.  (De  Salt..  12.) 
—8.  (Compare  MttUer,  Dor.,  iv.,  6,  4  5.) 
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In  many  of  the  Greek  states,  the  art  of  dancing 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  hetsBras.  Xeno- 
phon' describes  a  mimetic  dance  which  was  repre- 
sented at  a  symposium  where  Socrates  was  pres- 
ent. It  was  performed  by  a  maiden  and  a  youth 
belonging  to  a  Syracusan,  who  is  called  the  opuija- 
TodiddanaTM^,  and  represented  the  loves  of  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  dancers  on  the  tight-rope,  see  Fu- 

NAHBULUS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connexion  with  religious  festivals  and 
rites,  and  was  practised,  according  to  Servius,"  be- 
cause the  ancients  thought  that  no  part  of  the  body 
should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  religion.  The 
dances  of  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men  of 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewhere.  (Vid. 
Ancile.)  Dionysius'  mentions  a  dance  with  arms 
at  the  Ludi  Magni,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
plan  of  referring  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Belli- 
crcpa  Saltatio,  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  vir- 
gins, in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall 
his  state.*  Dancing,  however,  was  not  performed 
by  any  Roman  citizens  except  in  connexion  with  re- 
ligion ; .  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  such  dancing 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace- 
ful, and  that  not  only  freemen,  but  the  sons  of  sen- 
ators and  noble  matrons,  practised  it.'  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  that  it  was  consid- 
ered highly  disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance .  Ci- 
cero reproaches  Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  dancer 
(saltalar),  and  adds  "  nemo  fere  sallat  sohrius,  nitt 
furte  insmiit."' 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  Empire,  are  de- 
scribed under  Pantomimds.' 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.    (Vid.  Inteb- 

DICTDM,  p.  543.) 

SALUTATO'RES  was  the  name  given  in  the  la- 
ter times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the'  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  {salutare),  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice ;  and  such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  hving  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  at 
Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.'  ( Vid. 
Spoethla.) 

SAMBUCA  (aafiSviai  or  cMKri'),  a  Harp. 

The  preceding  Latin  and  Greek  names  are  with 
good  reason  represented  by  Bochart,  Vossius,  and 
other  critics  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  N3?? 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel."  The  perform- 
ances of  sambucistria  {aa/iSvKiarpiaL)  were  only 
known  to  the  early  Romans  as  luxuries  brought 
over  from  Asia.'^'  The  Athenians  considered  them 
as  an  exotic  refinement  ;'■'  and  the  Rhodian  women 
who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage-feast  of 


1.  (Syiiro.,ii.,  2,  70  — 2.  (ad  Viij  ,  Eel,  v.,  73.)  — 3.  (vii., 
72.)— 4.  (Fest.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Quint.,  Inst.  OiMt.,  i.,  11,  1)  18.— Ma- 
crob., Sat.,  ii.,  10.) — 6.  (Pro  Muren.,  6,  —  Compare  in  Pis.,  10.) 
— 7.  (Meursius,  Orchestra.— Biirette,  De  la  Danse  des  Anciens 
— Krauao,  Gymnastik  und  Agon,  der  Hell.,  p.  807,  &c.) — 8 
(Mercenariua  Salutator,  Colum.,  Prajf.,  i.— Mart.,  x,,  74.— Bec- 
ker, Gallns,  i.,  p.  146.)  —9.  (Arcad.,  De  Accent.,  p.  107.)  — 10. 
(iii.,  6,  7,  10.)  — 11.  (Plaut.,  Stich.,  ii.,  3,  57.— Liv.,  ixxil.,  6.) 
— 12.  (Philemoii,  p.  370,  ed.  Meineke.) 


SAMBUCA. 


SANDARACHA. 


Caranus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin  tunics, 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  enter- 
tainment the  highest  degree  of  splendour.  Some 
Greek  authors  expressly  attrihuted  the  invention  of 
this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians.' 
The  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  lyric 
poet  Ibycus  can  only  authorize  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  the  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
it,  the  instrument,  as  improved  by  him,  being  called 
'ISvKivov.'  Strabo,  moreover,  represents  aafiivKJi  as 
a  "barbarous"  name.^ 

The  sambuca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  triangular  harp  (rpiyuvov), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion, though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated. The  triganum,  a  representation  of  which 
from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in.the  annexed 
woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the  hands  of  the 


performer,*  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodytae  had  only  four  strings.' 
Those  which  are  pairtted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkinson,  &c.)  have  from  four 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  from  Bruce's 
Travels,  is  here  introduced.  From  the  aKasions  to 
this  instrument  in  Vitruvius,'  we  find  that  the  long- 
est string  was  called  the  "  proslambanomenos,"  the 
next  "  hypate,"  the  shortest  but  one  "  paranete," 
and  the  shortest,  which  had,  consequently,  the  high- 
est tone,  was  called  "  nete."  (Vid.  Music,  p.  646.) 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appears  to 
have  come  into  more  general  use,'  and  was  played 
by  men'  (aa/iSvuirxTat)  as  well  as  women.* 

Sambuca  was  also  the  name  of  a  military  engine, 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit- 
ies. It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  construc- 
tion by  turning  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place  of 
the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must  sup- 
pose a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  at 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
sounding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  lowered 
or  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pul- 
leys. At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Marcellus  had  en- 
gines of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  which 
the  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that  the  sol- 
diers might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  ladders.' 


1.  (Athen.,  iv.,  175,  d.)—2.  (Athen.,  1.  c.  —  Suidaa,  s.  t.  'I6i- 
<mv,  'leuKi!,  ^aiJtSvmi.)  —  3.  (i.,  3,  *  17.)— 4.  {Spon,  Misc. 
Brad.  Ant.,  p.  21.)  — 5.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  633,/.)  —  6.  (vi.,  1.)— 7. 
(Pers.,  T.,  95.— Spart.,  Hadr.,  2e.)-8.  (Athen.,  iv.,  182,  c.)— 9. 
(Polyb.,  viii.,  5.— Pint.,  Marc,  p.  558,  ed.  Steph.— Athen.,  xiv., 
634,  6.— Onosandr.,  Strat.,  42.— Vitruv.,  x.,  16,  i  9.— Festus,  s. 
V  Sambnoa.— Athen  .  De  Mach.  ap.  Math.  Vet.,  p.  7.) 


When  an  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  sambuca 
was  mounted  upon  wheels.' 

*SAMIA  TERRA  (Sa/ii'o  yij).  "  The  Samian 
Earth,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
ous, unctuous  clay,  of  a  sub-astringent  taste,  and 
either  white  or  ash-coloured.  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samos,  whence  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  we  know  of."  It 
consisted  principally  of  alumine,  according  to  Ad- 
ams. The  asT^f)  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
"The  Samian  earth,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "was 
obtained  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  but 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rocks  which 
fonned  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
different  quaUties  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  was  obtained  from  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  and  inferior  kind,  called  as- 
ter (aoTTip),  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  cleans- 
ing garments."  ' 

*SAMIUS  LAPIS  (Sa/ijof  Udoi).  According  to 
Gesnar  and  De  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  differed  only  in  hardness.^ 

SAMNI'TES     (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  f77.) 

*SAMPS'YCHON  {aaplmxov),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjwana,  or  Marjoram.'  It  was 
Sampsychon  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  Amar- 
acus  in  other  places,  such  as  Cyzicus,  &e.* 

SANDA'LIUM  (qavSaXiov  or  advSa^ov),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  with 
thongs.'  In  later  times,  the  sandalium  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vv6drijj,a,  which  was  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  foot,'  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
called  (ilavTta  or  (iXavTi;,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  iiroSij/j.a  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leather  over  the  toes  was  called  ^vy6(  or  ftiyov.' 
The  aavSd?iia  a^vya  in  Strabo*  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  the  ^vydv,  but,  as  Becker'  justly  re- 
marks, sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth- 
er, or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar- 
ger or  higher  than  the  other.  The  ^vyov  was  fre- 
quently adorned  with  costly  embroidery  and  gold," 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress."  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the  san- 
dalium to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tifully adorned,  were  attached  to  it.'''  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subsequently  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  they 
were  also  worn  by  men.'* 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori- 
ental nations.'* 

SANDAPILA.     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

*SANDAR'AGHA  {aav6apaxn)-,  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  Realgar,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 

1.  (Veget.,  iv.,  21.— Bito  ap.  Math.  Vet.,  p.  110,  111.)— 2.  (Di- 
oscor.,  v.,  171. — Hill  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  108. — Moore's 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  76.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  172. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  V.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  41.— Geopon.,  xi.,  27.— Adams,  Append!! 
s.  V.)  —  5.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Merc,  79,  83,  139.)  —  6.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  84,  with  Kiihn's  emendation.) — 7.  (Aristoph.,  Ly- 
sistr,,  390,  with  the  schol.— Hesych.,  i.  v.  Zuyd?.— Pollux,  Onom., 
vii.,  81.— Phot., Lex.,  p.  54, ed.  Dobr.)— 8.  (vi.,  l,p.  I3,Tauchn.) 
—9.  (Charililes,  ii.,  367,  <fcc.)— 10.  (Cephisod.  ap.  Poll.,  Onom  . 
vii.,  87.— Clem.  Alex.,  Piedajog.,  ii.,  11.)— 11.  (vElian,  V.  H.,  i' 
18.)— 12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  92.)— 13.  (Herod.,  ii.,  91.— St. 
Mark,  vi.,  9.)  — 14.  (Tarpilius  ap.  Non  ,  v.  24.  —  Terent.,  Eu- 
nuch., v.,  7,  4.) 
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75  parts  of  arsenic  and  25  of  sulphur.  It  was  free- 
ly used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  caustic  and 
stimulant.  "  An  adulterate  kind  of  sandaracha," 
says  Di.  Moore,  "  was  made,  according  to  Pliny,  of 
calcined  white  lead ;  that  is,  the  red  lead  he  had 
just  before  described  under  the  name  of  usta  was 
substituted  for  realgar.  But  Vitruvius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracha  this  substitute,  which  he  des- 
ignates by  no  other  name,  simply  saying  that  ce- 
russa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace  converted  into 
sandaracha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar- 
acha at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  exhalations  from  the  miner- 
al, none  others  were  employed  but  slaves  who  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  crime.'" 

*SANDIX  (aiiviii),  a  red  or  scarlet  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixture  of  sandaracha  with  rubrica  in  equal 
proportions.  Servlus,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
sandix  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.' 

*SANT'ALON  (aavTaXav),  the  Sandal-tree  and 
Its  wood.  Arrian  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  under  the  name  of  aayaliva  fii/la,  where 
probably  we  ought  to  read  aavdiliva  or  cavraXiva, 
or  else  naroKiva.' 

*SAPPHI'RUS  (adTt^upo;),  the  Sapphire.  "  The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
{XpvamaaTo;),  and  in  which  Pliny  says  gold  spar- 
ides  (scintiUat),  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  our 
lapis-lazuli.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
same  substance.  What  the  ancients  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  disseminated  in  this  min- 
eral, and  forming  a  feature  in  its  external  character 
upon  which,  under  their  mistake,  they  were  inclined 
to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapis-lazuli  were  included  un- 
der the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  purple 
sapphires,  of  which  the  best,  he  says,  are  the  Me- 
dian."* 

SARCO'PHAGUS.     (Jid.  Fonus,  p.  460.) 

SA'RCULUM,  a  sarriendo^  (anaXif,  CKokwrfifii- 
ov),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  in  weeding  gardens,  corn- 
fields, and  vineyards.'  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown,'  and  in  mountainous 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plough.'  Direc- 
tions for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
[anaUciv,'  aicaXevetv^')  are  given  by  Palladius." 

♦SARDA  or  SARDUS  (ffcprfof),  the  Carnelian. 
Phny  says  it  was  found  first  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where,  according  to  Kircher,  very  good 
ones  are  obtained.  Epiphanius  says  it  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  ^aapSia  ixBvl  Terapixsvfiiva). 
"  The  carnehan,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  one  of 
the  semipellucid  gems,  and  has  its  name  Carneolus, 
Carniolus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written, 
Corniolus,  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
(caro,  carnis)  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it." 
The  best  carnelians  had  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  in  working  certain  stone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rock ;  but  that  locality, 
Pliny  says,  had  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
gem,  and  occurred  in  many  other  places.    "  The  car- 


1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  121. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.— Moore's  Anc. 
Mineral.,  p.  67,  58.)— 2.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxv.,  23.— Moore's  Anc. 
Mineral.,  p.  57.)— 3.  (Billorbock,  Flora  Claasica,  p.  179.)  — 4. 
(Theophr.,  De  Lanid.,  c.  43. — Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  166.)— 5. 
(\arro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,v.,  31.)— 6.  (Hor.,Carm.,  i.,  1,  11.— Ovid, 
Met.,  li.,  36.— Fast.,  i.,  699  ;  iv.,  930.— Plant.,  True,  ii.,  2,  21. 
— Cato,  Do  Ke  Rnst.,  10.— Colum.,  i.,  21.— Pdlad.,  i.,  43.)— 7. 
(Colum.,ii.,  11.)— 8.  (Plin.,H.  N.,xviii.,19,B.49.)— 9.  (Herod., 
ii.,  14.)— 10.  (Schol.  in  Theocnt.,  x.,  14.  )— 11.  (De  Re  Rust., 
ii.,9.) 
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nelian,"  says  Adams,  "  consists  mostly  of  silex;  bin, 
according  to  Briickmann,  the  ancients  used  the 
name  in  a  generic  sense,  comprehending  under  it 
all  the  finer  species  of  hornstones  or  agates.  The 
red  were  called  carnelians,  the  white  onyxes  ;  and 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyxes.'" 

*SARD'ONYX  (aapdowf),  the  Sardonyx,  a  pre 
cious  stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cieaveland, 
differs  from  the  carnelian  (vid.  Sarda)  in  its  colour 
only,  which  is  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  orange, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  "  The  sardon- 
yx," says  Dr.  Moore,  "mentioned  by  Pliny  next 
after  opal,  as  holding  the  next  rank,  was  evidently 
the  same  stone  with  that  now  so  called.  But  under 
the  same  denomination  seem  to  have  been  compre- 
hended other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especial- 
ly that  species  of  carnelian  which  Werner  calls 
Sardonyx,  whose  colours  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  through  the  fin- 
ger nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  with  a  sar- 
donyx was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  from  whose 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  being  almost  the  only  one  which  left  a  fair 
impression,  and  brought  away  with  it  no  portion  of 
the  wax.  This  gem  was  most  approved  when  it 
exhibited  distinct  colours  and  bands  well  defined. 
The  localities  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  India,  Arabia, 
and  Armenia."' 

SARISSA.     {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wagon, 
which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of  Italy  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields,  trees,  and  the 
like  from  one  place  to  another.'  Its  name,  as  vrell 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbarous 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  from  them 
into  Italy.'  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sarracum,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  by 
Quinctilian,'  who  even  regards  the  word  sarrapura 
as  low  and  -vulgar.  Capitolinus'  states  that,  during 
a  plague,  the  mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out 
of  the  city  upon  the  common  sarraea.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  with  which  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  also  in  war, 
and  placed  them  around  their  camps  as  a  fortifica- 
tion ;'  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wan- 
derings, and  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  npon 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  Am- 
mianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of  sarraea,  with 
all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them,  to  a  wandering 
city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  used  the  word 
sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustriim,  and  Ju- 
venal' goes  even  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the  constel- 
lation of  stars  which  was  generally  called  plaustrum.' 

SARTA'GO  {nj-yavov)  was  a  sort  of  pan,  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  fat  or  butter, 
cooking,  &ic."  Frequently,  also,  dishes  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  sartago,  as  Persius"  speaks  of  a 
sartago  loquendi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan. 

SATISDA'TIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

SA'TURA,  or,  in  the  softened  form,  SATIR.\,  is 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  which  we  call  sat- 


1.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c,  43. —Cleaveknd's  Mineral.,  p.  250. 
—Moore's  Anc.  Mineral,,  p.  154.)— 2.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p. 
153.)— 3.  (VitrUT.,x.,  1.— Juv.,  iii.,  254.)  — 4.  (Sidon.,  Epnt., 
iv.,  18.— Ammian.  Marcell.,  xxxi.,  2.)  — 5.  (viii.,  3,  21.)  — 6. 
(Anion.  Philos.,  13.)— 7.  (Sisenna  ap.  Non.,  iii.,  35.)— 8.  (v., 
22.)— 9.  (Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehic,  ii.,  31.)  — 10  (Plin.,  H.  N, 
ivi.,  22.— Juv.,  I.,  63.)— 11.  (i.,  79.) 
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n(!.  In  the  history  of  Roman  literature  we  have  to 
ilistinguish  two  different  kinds  of  satires,  viz.,  the 
early  satura  and  the  later  satira,  vphich  received  its 
perfect  development  from  the  poet  C.  Lucilius  (148- 
103  B.C.).  Both  species  of  poetry,  hovpever,  are 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  Uteral 
meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  sat,  comes 
nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot-pourri,  or  to  the 
Latin /arr«^o,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  accordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
many  ways,  but  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari- 
ous parts  or  ingredients,  e.  g.,  lanx  salura,  an  offer- 
ing consisting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 
at  harvest  festivals  and  to  Ceres;'  lex  persaturam 
lata,  a  law  which  contained  several  distinct  regula- 
tions at  once."  It  would  appear  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  satura,  of 
which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
just  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhaps, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Varro,  half  in 
prose  and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  earliest  satura,  as 
we  learn  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,'  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisatory  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  performance,  of  the  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  ( Vid.  Fescennika.) 
When  Livius  Andronicus  introduced  the  regular 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extempore  jokes  and  railleries, 
still  continued  to  keep  up  their  former  amusements, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exodia  of  later 
times  were  the  old  saturae  merely  under  another 
name.     {Vid.  Exodia.) 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  hke  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the  satires 
of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
neither  Ennius  nor  pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry,  as 
Quinctilian*  does  not  mention  either  of  them,  and 
describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
satira,  which  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
dramatic.  The  character  of  this  new  satira  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  character  Lucilianus.' 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similiar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
fications, arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  explain  the  differences  between  the  sat- 
ires of  Lucihus,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  his  own  example, 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satires,  Teren- 
tius  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like  the 


1.  (Acron.  ad  Horat ,  Sat.,  i.,  1.— Diomed.,  iii.,  p.  483,  ed. 
Putsch.)— 2.  (Fast.,  s.  v.  Satura.)— 3.  (yii.,  S.)— 4.  (x,,  1,  93.) 
5.  (Varro,  De  Ee  Rust.,  iii.,  2.) 


satira  of  Li  lilius.  They  consisted  of  a  mixture  ol 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different  metres, 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  saturae.  They  were 
altogether  of  a  peculiar  character  ;  they  were 
therefore  called  satirae  Varronianae,  or  Menippeae, 
or  Cynicas,  the  latter  because  he  was  said  to  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Menip 
pus.' 

SATURA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  580.) 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Saturnus,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  tunes  by  the 
rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest-home, 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unrestrained  merriment.  During  its  continuance 
no  public  business  could  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  holyday,  to 
commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  male- 
factor involved  pollution.'  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  establish- 
ment :  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils ; 
were  permitted  to  wear  Ihe' pileus,  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  full  freedom  of  speech  ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.' 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  Saturnalia  (this 
was  termed  clamare  Saturnalia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.* 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  c^n 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus,  on 
the  Saturnalia,  public  gainbling  was  allowed  by  the 
aediles,'  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card-playing 
on  Christmas-eve  ;  the  whole  population  threw  off 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  synthesis,  and 
walked  about  with  the  pileus  on  their  heads," 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mum- 
mers ;  the  cerei  were  probably  employed  as  the 
moccoli  now  are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,'  which  at 
once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic  cere- 
mony of  Twelfth-night. 

Saturnus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati- 
um, the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the  Fo 
rum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices ;  in  another 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
dering Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy ; 
and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolished  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 


1.  (Gell.,  ii.,  18.)— 2.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  10, 16.— Mart.,  i.,  80.)— 
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letum  to  Gieece,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturna- 
lia.' Records  approaching  more  nearly  to  history 
referred  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  tlie 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  to  epochs  com- 
paratively recent,  to  the  reign  of  Tatius,'  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,'  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,*  to  the  consul- 
ship of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minutius,  B.C.  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  Lartius  in  the  preceding  year." 
These  conflicting  statements  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  the  appointed  ceremonies 
were  in  these  rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  and  again  at  different  periods 
revived,  purified,  extended,  and  performed  with 
fresh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.' 

During  the  Republic,  although  the  whole  month 
if  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
im,'  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal,  Jan.,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divinity  :  when  the 
month  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia fell  on  the  xvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  gave  rise  to 
■  confusion  and  mistakes  among  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, and  allay  all  religious  scruples,  Augustus 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  of  December,  *ould  in  all  time  coming  be 
hallowed,  thus  embracing  both  the  old  and  new 
style.*  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Juve- 
nalis,  by  Caligula,'  an  arrangement  which,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  years,  was  restored 
and  confirmed  by  Claudius.'" 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Satmadiia.  {Saturnalibus  primis^^), 
Cicero  mentions  the  second  and  third  (secundis 
Saturnalibus,^^  Saturnalibus  tertiis") ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days,  for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanae,  employed 
the  expression  septem  Saturnalia,  a  phrase  copied 
in  later  times  by  Memmius;'*  and  even  Martial 
speaks  of  Saturni  septem  dies,"  although  in  many 
other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  five  days  observ- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius."  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  three  dif- 
ferent festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period 
of  seven  days.  First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper, 
commencing  on  xvi.  Kal.  Dec,  followed  by  the 
Opalia,  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia," 
on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.  ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
five  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  from  little  earthen- 
ware figures  {sigilla,  oscilla)  exposed  for  sale  at  this 
season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 

*SATYR'ION  (aaTvptov),  a  plant,  having  the 
property  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name. 
The  aarOpiov  rpiijmUov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re- 
marks. Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Tulipa  Gesneria- 
na.  The  aarvptov  tpvdpovtov  has  been  commonly 
held  for  the  Erythronium  Dens  Canis,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfied  about  it." 

*II.  A  four-footed  amphibious  animal.    ( Vid.  En- 

HYDRUS.) 

♦SAT'YRUS.     ( Vid.  SiMU.) 
*  SAURUS  and  SAURA  (aavpo^,  aaipa).    "  These 
terms  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 
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Lacerta;  to  the  Salamander,  tlie  Stellio,  and  the 
Gecko.  The  aavpo;  x^P°C  noticed  by  iElian  must 
have  been  the  Lacerta  viridis,  L.  It  is  a  very  large 
species.  Virgil  mentions  it  in  the  following  line : 
"  '  Nunc  virides  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos.' '" 

*II.  A  species  of  fish,  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  "  Some  have  referred  it,"  says 
Adams,  "  to  the  Salmo  Saurus,  L.,  called  at  Rome 
Tarantola.  Schweighaeuser  mentions  that  Ca- 
mus supposed  it  the  same  as  the  Kix^ri-  Schneider, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  species  of  the  Bio- 
don,  L.  Coray  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  species  of  mackerel,  or  Scomber,  and  that  it  is 
the  fish  called  daKepda  by  the  modern  Greeks.'" 

»SAXIFR'AGIUM  (aa^iippayov),  a  plant,  which 
Adams  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  Sax- 
ifrage, or  Pimpinella  Saxifraga.  Sprengel,  howev- 
er, has  shown,  as  Adams  remarks,  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  about  it.' 

SCAL^  (Kkliia^),  a  Ladder.  The  general  con- 
struction and  use  of  ladders  was  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modem  times,  and  therefore  re- . 
quires  no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  {admovere,  ponere,  apponere,  or  eri- 
gere  scalas),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them  un- 
der showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  besieged.*  Some  of  these  ladders  were 
formed  like  our  common  ones  ;  others  consisted  of 
several  parts  (xXifiaKe^  -TTTjKTal  or  dcaAvrai),  which 
might  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  one  large  lad- 
der, and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  they  were  not 
used.  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  ropes  oi 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooks  at  the  top,  by  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  walls  to  be  ascended. 
The  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  they  were 
wanted  these  tubes  were  filled  with  air."  Heron 
also  mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.'  0th 
ers,  again,  were  provided  at  the  top  with  a  small 
bridge,  wliich  might  be  let  down  upon  the  wall.' 
In  ships,  small  ladders  or  steps  were  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  or  descending 
from  them." 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans,  the  name  scalae 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The  steps 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  modem 
times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.'  It  appears 
that  the  staircases  in  Roman  houses  were  as  dark 
as  those  of  old  houses  in  modern  times,  for  it  is 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  him- 
self in  scalis  or  in  scalarum  tenebris,^'  and  passages 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  in 
scalis  is  the  same  as  sub  scalis.  The  Roman  hous- 
es had  two  kinds  of  stairccises  :  the  one  were  the 
common  scala;,  which  were  open  on  one  side  ;  the 
others  were  called  scalse  Graecae  or  K^i^ancg,  which 
were  closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus" 
states  that  the  flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  ascend 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  common  scala,  but 
that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax  like  every 
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other  person,  as  here  she  was  conc(saled  when  go- 
ing "P-' 
SCALPTURA'TUM.      {Vid.  Hocse,  Roman,  p. 

519.) 

*SCAMMO'NIA  (aKa/i/ioivla),  a  plant,  the  Comol- 
■DvXus  Scamnumia.  An  extract,  called  Scainmony, 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper- 
ties. "  Dioscorides  describes  another  species,  vphich 
Sibthorp  and  Sprengel  take  to  be  the  Convolvulus 
(arinosus.  Scammony  is  named  ddxpy  Kajicjvo(  by 
Nicander,  and  SaKpvdtov  by  Alexander  Trallianus."^ 

SCAMNUM,  dun.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  very  high  ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  scabdla.^  A 
scamnum  was  sometimes  also  used  as  a  footstool.* 
A  scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used.  The 
early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  {scamna)  be- 
fore the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals.''  The 
■benches  in  ships  were  also  sometimes  called  scam- 
na. In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
a  scamnum  was  a  field  which  was  broader  than  it 
was  long,  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
called  striga.^  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peas- 
antry, a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  plough.' 

*SCANDIX  (aKavdi^),  a  plant,  the  Scandix  Aus- 
trdis,  or  Shepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
sold  scandix  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes  calls  it  Uxavov  uypiov  evTe?i,i(, 
"  a  wild,  cheap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
feUow-slave  replies,  ^^  /ioi  ys,  /j-n  not,  /iii  diacmavdi- 
Kiarj^.  "  Hac  (scandix)  est"  says  Pliny,  "  quam 
Aristophanes  Euripidi  poeta  objecit  joculariter,  ma- 
trem  ejus  ne  olus  quidem  legitimum  venditasse,  sed 
scandiccm.^ 

SCANTI'NIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
oars  {biremis  scapha^),  which  was  frequently  taken 
with  merchant  vessels  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
ntVipr  jiccidfjiits  ^^ 

SCAPHEPHO'RIA  (,aica<j>7i(j>opia).     (Yid.  Hydki- 

IPHORIA.) 

*SCARUS  (ampos),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Scarus. 
"There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  pre- 
cisely what  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 
Wauce  of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  Linnaean  genera 
Sparus,  Scarus,  and  Labrus.  The  ancient  naturalists 
believed  that  it  ruminates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  the  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encyciopedie  Methodique,  has  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  Rondelet  and  Linnaeus."  The  roasted 
Bcarus  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 
the  liver  was  particularly  .commended.  The  liver, 
according  to  Sibthorp,  is  stiU  prized  by  the  modem 
(jreeks,  and  is  celebrated  in  a  Romaic  couplet." 

SCENA.     (Vid.  TuEATRm.) 

*SCEP'ANOS  (mETTOvof),  a  land  of  flat  fish,  re- 
markable for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  {aumavoQ,  "  cov- 
ered," "  shaded").  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
species  of  tunny.  Some,  however,  are  in  favour 
of  the  halibut." 


*SCEPTNOS  {TOETTM-of),  another  name  foi  the 
preceding,  used  by  Athenaius.' 

SCEPTRUM  is  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek 
aKf/TTTpov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staffer 
waUdng-stick.''  (Viti,  Baculus.)  The  correspond- 
ing Latin  term  is  scipio,  springing  from  the  same 
root  and  having  the  same  signification,  but  of  less 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  au- 
thority. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Lituus,  in- 
dicate, no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes  f  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,*  by  heralds,' 
and  by  priests  and  seers."  It  was  more  especially 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authority,  including 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing 
classes  (oi  aKrinroixoi'').  The  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,'  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity.' Those  who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it,'° 
solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and  raising  it 
towards  heaven." 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  early  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golden  or  silver  studs.'  ^  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,"  and  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory.'*  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
representing  ^neas  followed  by  Ascanius,  and 
carrying  off  his  father  Anchises,  who  holds  the 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as  worn 
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by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  {ebumeus  scipid^^)  ol 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  the  con- 
suls, was  surmounted  by  an  eagle."  ( Vid.  Insigne.J 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were 
represented  with  a  sceptre." 

SCEUO'PHOROS  ((TKEDo^opof).     {Vid.  Hypeke- 
tes.) 
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SCIURUS. 


SCORPIO. 


•SCHI'NOS  (axlvof),  the  Pistachia  lentiscus,  or 
the  lentisk  which  produces  mastich.' 

*SCHISTUS  LAPIS  (o-^'irof  ^'^^og)-  "The 
Schistus  lapis,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  by  burning  which, 
we  find  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  that  haematite 
was  sometimes  counterfeited,  was  probably  an 
ochrey  stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  whence  its  name 
(axiardc,  '  split,'  '  cloven').  The  best  was  of  a 
somewhat  saffron  colour,  friable,  fissile,  and  resem- 
bling in  structure  and  in  the  cohesion  of  its  layers 
the  fossil  salt  called  ammoniae.'" 

♦SCHCEN'ICLUS  (axoivw^og),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
beriza  Schainidus,  or  Reed  Sparrow.  This  Adams 
considers  a  very  doubtful  reference,  and  suggests 
the  Motacilla,  arundinacea,  or  Reed  Wren.^ 

SCHCENUS  {<i,  ij,  axolvo^),  an  Egyptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  by 
Herodotus*  at  60  stadia,  or  2  parasangs ;  by  Era- 
tosthenes at  40  stadia,  and  by  others  at  32.' 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schcenus  varied 
in  difierent  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.'  The  schce- 
nus was  used  especially  for  measuring  land.' 

*SCHCENUS  {axolvo^),  a  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  Rush.  "According  to  Sprengel,  the 
b^vaxolvog  is  the  Juncus  acutus,  and  the  62.offxolvo^ 
the  Schcenus  mariscus,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Stackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
same  account  of  the  Schceni.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
cxolvoQ  Xsia  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  S.  Holoschcmus, 
L.  The  axolvov  avBoc  is  the  most  important  of  this 
tribe.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  '  The  Schcenauth  is 
Greek,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
the  best  part  of,  that  plant.'  Dr.  HiU  also  says  of 
it, '  The  Schccnanth,  or  Juncus  odoratus  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  Arabia, 
sometimes  bare  and  naked,  sometimes  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re- 
mains of  them.'  Sprengel  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  this  reed  (which  he  calls  Andropogcm 
SchmnarUhus)  from  a  specimen  which  he  got  from 
India.'" 

SCHOLA.     {Yid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

SCIADEION  (auadeiov).     (FiiZ.  UMBEAcoLnM.) 

SCIADEPHORIA  {aKmSijfopia).    {Vid.  Hydeia- 

PHOEIA.) 

*SCIA'NA  (aiciava),  a  species  offish,  the  Sciana 
corrhosa,  L.  It  is  also  called  oklvo^  and  cKiviupiov. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  cubits  long, 
and  sometimes  weighs  60  lbs.  Rondelet  says  it  is 
so  like  the  Coracinus  that  the  one  is  often  sold  for 
the  other  in  Rome.' 

♦SCILLA  (aKiXXa),  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  the 
Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  "  The  cKiXXa  of  Dioscorides 
is  without  doubt,"  says  Adams,  "  the  Scilla  mari- 
iima,  or  Squill.  The  OKlXXa  'E7ri.fitvidela  of  Theo- 
phrastus  was  most  probably  the  Scilla  Ilalica,  as 
Stackhouse  suggests."  The  Scilla  maritima,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorp,  abounds  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  is  an  object  of  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
Holland  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  for  collecting  them.  It  is  called  doKiMa  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  honey 
for  the  asthma,  or  applied  in  cataplasms  to  the 
joints  affected  with  rheumatic  pains.'" 

SCIOTHE'RICUM.    ( Vid.  Hoeologium,  p.  509.) 

SCI'PIO.       ( Vid.   SCEPTRUM.) 

*SCIU'RUS  (ff/(io»pof),  the  Squirrel,  or  Sciurus 


I.  (Thcophr.,  If,  P.,  ix.,  1.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  181.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., 8.  V.) — 2.  (Diosc,  v.,  145. —  Moore's  Ancient  Mineral.,  p. 
J31. — Adains,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (ii.,  6,  9.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  30  ; 
».,  10.)  — 6.  (Strabo,  p.  803.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  30.  — Compare 
Athon.,  ill.,  p.  122,  A.)  — 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  66.)  — 8.  (Theophr.,  i., 
6;  iv.,  8.— Dioscor.,  i.,  16  ;  jv.,  52.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9. 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  9. — .^lian,  N.  A.,  ix.,7. — Adams,  Append., 
I.  v.)- 10.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  7  ;  vii.,  9.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  202.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Walpolo's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  S51.) 
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vulgaris.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  cii- 
cumstance  of  the  tail  serving,  as  it  were,  to  shade 
the  body  {ckiu  and  ovpd).' 

»SCOL'OPAX  or  SCOLO'PAX  otoAoTraf  o. 
BKoKuna^^  probably  the  Scolopax  nsticula,  L.,  or 
Woodcock.  It  is  the  Becaajffl  of  the  Italians.  Mar- 
tial calls  it  the  "  Ruslica perdix."' 

♦SCOLOPENDRA  (aKohywevipa),  a  species  uf 
venomous  insect,  the  Centipede,  Scolopendra  morsi- 
tans,  L.,  or  some  of  the  kindred  spec?es.  The 
ano'Ko'KtvSpa  xepaala,  according  to  Adams,  is  proper- 
ly the  jS'.  nurrsilans,  or  Centipede ;  the  a.  ^a'fjiccta. 
is  the  Aphrodite  aculeata.  "Nicander,"  says  Adani, 
"  calls  the  land  Scolopendra  u/i:l>i.Kdpris,  from  its  ap- 
pearing to  have  two  heads.  Dr.  Clarke  confirms  its 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  venomous  '" 

♦SCOLOPEN'DRION  ioKoXmevSpLov),  a  species 
of  fern  (otherwise  called  -jroAvKodiov).  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
atcoXoTTevdpa.* 

*SCOLOPTA  (aKo?Mma),  a  plant ;  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Scolopendra  electrica.^ 

SCOLOPS  {cKolmj,).     (Vid.  Cedx.) 

♦SCOL'YMUS  (TOoAu/zof),  probably  the  Scolymus 
Hispanicus,  or  Spanish  Cardoons.' 

*SCOMBROS  {aic6/i6poc),  the  Scomber  scombrus, 
or  Mackerel.  "  The  name  of  mackerel  {macarellus) 
is  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  Amaud  de  • 
Villeneuve.  Authors  are  not  agreed  concerning  its 
etymology.  Some  derive  it  from  macularius  or 
maculariolas,  in  consequence  of  its  spots ;  others 
from  /iaKupio^,  on  account  of  its  goodness.  But 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  used  at  all  times 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  should  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  particularly  as 
in  most  of  the  parts  of  the  south  this  word  is  not 
known.  Among  the  fish  which  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  salt,  there  were  some  small  species, 
known  by  the  name  of  scomber,  colias,  and  cordylla, 
and  which  were  comprised  under  the  generic  name 
of  Laccrtus.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  approxi- 
mating species.  All  that  is  said  of  them  proves 
that  they  were  common  and  of  smzdl  size.  '  Colias 
lacertorum  minimi,'  says  Pliny.  Lacertus  was  there- 
fore evidently  a  name  common  to  many  species.'" 

*SCOPS  {oKurp  or  kutj/).  "  It  appears  to  be  satis- 
factorily determined  that  this  is  the  species  of  owl 
called  Strix  Scops  by  Linnaeus.'" 

♦SCORDIUM  (cKopdiov),  the  Teucrium  Scordium, 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  derives 
its  name  from  axopdov  or  cKopo^iv,  on  account  of 
its  strong  odour  of  gariic' 

*S0ORODO.\  {BK.opo&m\  the  Allium  salimm,  or 
manured  Garlic.  ( Vid.  Allium.)  Stackhouse,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Allium  scorodoprasum.  Stephens 
suggests  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called  af- 
potjKopodov,  and  not  btpioffKopodov.^" 

*SCORODOPR'ASON  (aKopoSdTzpaaov).  "  Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,"  says  Adams,  "  hold 
it  to  be  the  Allium  Scorodoprasuyi,  some  the  A.  am- 
peloprasum,  and  others  the  A.  descendens.  I  prefer 
the  first,  which  gets  the  name  of  Ail  rccainiole  in 
French."" 

SCO'RPIO.       (Viii.  TORMENTUM.) 

*II.  {SKopmoc),  the  Scorpion.  SKopmoc  x^P""^! 
is  the  Land  Scorpion,  of  which  Nicander,  J21ian, 


1.  (Oppian,  Cyn.,  ii.,  586.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Aris 
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—Adams,  Append.,  s.  V.)— 11.  (Dioscor.  ii.,  182.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  T.) 
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>nd  other  ancient  authors  describe  several  species. 
Sprengel  remarks  that  Nicander's  division  of  scor- 
pions had  been  adopted  by  modern  naturalists. 
"The  scorpion,"  says  Wilkinson,  "was  among  the 
Egyptians  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  Selk,  though 
we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  chosen  as 
a  type  of  the  Evil  Being.  .lElian  mentions  scorpi- 
ons of  Coptos,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
sting,  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
in  that  city,  that  women,  in  going  to  express  tlieir 
grief  before  her,  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  ground,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  them." 
"  All  the  fables,"  says  Griffith,  "  w^ich  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  brought  forth,  during  a  series 
of  ages,  respecting  this  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
length  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  The  an- 
cients, however,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
was  viviparous ;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  poison,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  They  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaped 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  which  she 
had  made  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
ged its  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
According  to  others,  the  mother  became  the  prey 
of  her  own  family ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  voracity 
of  these  animals  was  fully  recognised.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  winged  scorpions,  which  excited  aston- 
ishment from  their  size,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
orthoptera  of  the  genus  Phasma,  or  spectrum  or  he- 
miptera  of  that  of  Nepa  of  Linnajus.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Psylli  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Ita- 
ly the  scorpions  of  Africa,  but  that  their  attempts 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  distinguishes  nine 
species,  on  the  authority  of  ApoUodorus.  Nicander, 
who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
sn  the  subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 
cal."' 

*ni.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Scorpama  porcus,  L., 
called  in  Italian  Scrofanello;  in  modern  Greek,  aKop- 
jrMi,  according  to  Belon  and  Coray." 

*IV.  A  species  of  thorny  plant,  which  Anguillara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  regardmg  as  the 
Spartium  Scorpius.  Staekhouse,  however,  finds  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion.^ 

♦SCORPIOEI'DES  (anopmosids!),  a  species  of 
plant,  which  Dodonaeus  and  Sprengel  agree  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Scorpiurus  sulcatus,  L.,  or  Scorpioides, 
Toumefort.* 

SCRIB.iE.  The  scribae  at  Rome  were  public  no- 
taries or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
"  scriptum  facere"^  was  used  to  denote  their  occu- 
pation. Being  very  numerous,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  or  classes  (decuria),  and  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  qusestorii,  sedilicii,  or  praetorii,  from  the 
oflicers  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached."  We 
also  read  of  a  navalis  scriba,  whose  occupation  was 
of  a  very  inferior  order.'  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  "  scriba"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy'  tells  us  that  a  scriba  was  appointed  by 
a  quaestor ;  and  we  meet  with  the  phrase  "decuriam 


1.  (Sprengel,  Hist,  do  la  Med. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Wil- 
kinson's Mann,  and  Customs,  <^c.,  vol.  v.,  p.  254. — Griffith's  Cu- 
vier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  434,  &c.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17.— Adams, 
Append.,  B.  V.)  —  3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13, 18.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
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Cat.,  iv.,  7  ;  Pro  Cluent.,  45.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvl,  1,  s.  3.)  —7. 
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emerc,"  to  "purchase  a  company,"  i.  t.,  to  buy  a 
clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  him 
self  a  "  patent  place  as  clerk  in  the  treasury"  (scrip- 
turn  quastorium  comparmit^).  In  Cicero's  time,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba 
or  public  clerk  by  purchase,'  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu- 
ted a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  Rome,' 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequent- 
ly held  by  ingenui  or  freeborn  citizens.  Cicero,* 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scribae  formed  a  re- 
spectable class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  populai 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
scribae  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
state.  Cn.  Flavins,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  (vid.  Actio,  p.  17),  but  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  (tabulas  posuit)  and  left 
his  profession.'  The  private  secretaries  of  individ- 
uals were  called  Libraeii,  and  sometimes  scribae  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Festus'  informs  us, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet.' 

SCRIBO'NIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCRI'NIUM.     (Vt(2.  Capsa.) 

SCRIPLUM.     {Vid.  ScHUPULDM.) 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DECIM.     (Vid.  Lateunculi.) 

SCRIPTD'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  ti.e 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  wliich  were  not 
or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pasture- 
land."  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus was  pascua  publica,  saltus,  or  silvce.  They  were 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vec- 
tigalia ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  graze 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  oi 
duty  to  the  publicani,  which,  of  course,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  state  derived  from  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  {scri- 
bere)  the  duty  itself  was  called  scriptura,  the  public 
pasture-land  ager  scripturarius,'  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  scripiurarii. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
pecudes  inscriptm,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  public  pasture  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Censoria,"  and  the  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited."  The  lex  Thoria'"  did  away 
with  the  scriptura  in  Italy,  where  the  puMic  pas- 
tures were  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,'^  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed.  In  the  provinces,  where  the  public 
pastures  were  also  let  out  in  the  same  manner,'*  the 
practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Empire,  hut 
afterward  the  scriptura  is  no  longer  mentioned." 

SCRU'PULUM,  or,  more  properly.  Soeipolum  or 
ScEipLuM  (ypa/i/ia),  the  smallest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.     It  was  the  24th  part 
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SCULPTURA 


SCUTUM. 


of  the  Uncia,  or  the  288th  of  the  Libra,  and  there- 
fore =18  06  grains  English,  which  is  about  the  av- 
erage weight  of  the  scrupular  aurei  still  in  exist- 
ence.    (Vid.  A\iRvii.) 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
of  the  jugerum,  which  contained  288  scrupula.  ( Vid. 
JuoERUM.)  Pliny'  uses  the  word  to  denote  small 
divisions  of  a  degree.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  measure. 

Though  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolus  =i  of  a  scruple,  the  semi- 
obolus  =:i  of  an  obolus,  and  the  siliqua  =iA  of  an 
obolus,  =Jth  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  number 
of  seeds." 

"  Semioboli  duplum  est  obolus,  guem  pondere  duplo 
Gramma  vacant,  scriplum  nostri  dixerc  primes. 
Semina  sex  alii  siliquis  latitantia  curvis 
Attribuunt  scriplo,  lentisve  grana  his  octo, 
Aut  totidem  speltas  numerant,  tristesve  lupinos 
Bis  duo." 

SCULPTU'RA  (yAt)^)?)  properly  means  the  art 
of  engraving  figures  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
similar  materials,  but  is  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied by  modern  writers  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
is  explained  in  a  separate  article.  {Vid.  Statoary.) 
There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  viz.,  scalpo,  scalptura,  and  sculpo, 
sculptura  (in  Greek  ■yku<l>a  and  yXv<j>o).  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is,  that  both  scalpo  and  sculpo,  with  their 
derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  different  in 
degree  of  perfection,  so  that  scalptura  would  signify 
a  coarse  or  rude,  sculptura  an  elaborate  and  perfect 
engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  upon  the 
following  passages :  Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  22. — Ovid, 
Met.,  X.,  248. — Vitruv.,  iv.,  6.'  Others,  again,  be- 
ieve  that  scalpo  (y/la^tj)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
the  material  (intaglio),  and  sculpo  (yUijio)  to  produce 
raised  figures,  as  in  cameos.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ancients  themselves  made  or  ob- 
served such  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  to  divide  sculptura  into  two  depart- 
ments :  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate- 
rial (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  produ- 
cing seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and,  2.  The 
art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

Thi/  former  of  these  two  branches,  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients  than 
in  modern  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 
{Vid.  Rings.)  The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple  and  rude 
signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes  merely  con- 
sisting of  a  round  or  square  hole.*  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forms,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu- 
ced, until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles, this,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  completed  its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  de- 
velopment, and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecution, the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  excelled  in  this  art  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as  cameos,  have  a 
name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  more 
probable  that  such  are  the  names  of  the  owners 
rather  than  those  of  the  artists.  The  first  artist 
who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is  Theo- 


dorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian,  who  engis. 
ved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polycrates.'  The  most 
celebrated  among  them  was  Pyrgoteles,  who  engra- 
ved the  seal-rings  for  Alexander  the  Great.'  The 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteles  in  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  applied  about  this  period  to  ornamental  works ; 
for  several  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  other 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  custom,  which  was 
and  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  adorning 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  craters,  candelabras, 
and  the  like,  with  precious  stones,  on  which  raised 
figures  (cameos)  were  worked.^  Among  the  same 
class  of  ornamental  works  we  may  reckon  such 
vessels  and  paterae  as  consisted  of  one  stone,  upon 
which  there  was  in  many  cases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.* 
Respecting  the  various  precious  and  other  stones 
which  the  ancient  artists  used  in  these  works,  see 
Mailer.' 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politor,  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  sculp- 
tor himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moisten- 
ed with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.'  The  stones  which  were 
destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or  silver  vessels, 
then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  of  the  goldsmith  {annularius,  compositor). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos  are 
still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  For  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  see  MiiUer.' 

2KTPIA  AIKH  {anvpia  SLktj)  is  thus  explained  by 
Pollux  :  liKvpiav  Slktjv  bvofiu^ovotv  ol  KuiiudodidaaKa- 
Xot  TTjV  rpaxetav  oi  yap  (pv/odiKOVvre^  kcK^TrrovTO  sif 
^Kvpov  fi  eig  Aij/ivov  aTTodrffislv.  By  rpaxeia  SUrj  is 
meant  one  beset  with  difliculties,  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  to  encounter  every  sort  of  trickery  and  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  On  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  both  parties  were  required  to  be  present 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  unless  he  had 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevi- 
table absence  abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some 
friend  on  his  behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  called 
VKcifioaia,  in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  al- 
lowed to  put  in  a  counter-affidavit  (avBvTrupoaia), 
and  the  court  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  val- 
id. It  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  per- 
sons who  wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre- 
tend that  they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  .ffigean 
Sea,  either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service ; 
and  the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  the  Cyclades),  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particularly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefore 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbriaus.' 

SCYTH.'E  (oKidai).     ( Vid.  Demosioi.) 

SCUTUM  (■9vpe6(\  the  Roman  shield  worn  by 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being  round 
like  the  Greek  Clipeds,  was  adapted  to  the  form  of 
the  human  body  by  being  made  either  oval  or  of  the 
shape  of  a  door  (^vpa),  which  it  also  resembled  iu 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  and  from  which. 


1.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  7.)— 2.  (Ehpm.  Fnnn.,  Do  Pond.,  v.,  8-13.)— 3. 
(Compare  the  Ciimmeatators  on  Suet.,  Galb.,  10.)— 4.  {Meyer, 
Kunatgeschirlite-  i.,  10.) 
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1.  (Herod.,  iii.,  41.)— 2.  (Winckelmann,  vi.,  p.  lOT,  &c.)— 3. 
(Athcn.,  li.,  p.  781.— Cic,  c.  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  27,  &c..)— 4.  (Appi- 
an,  Mithr.,  115.— Cir..  1.  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  jixxvii.,  3.)— 5.  (Ar. 
chiEol.,  «  313.)  —6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xixvii.,  76.— MttUer,  Arch.,  « 
314,2.1-7.  (Archajol.,  «  315,  Ac.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  60, 
81.— KCihn,  ad  loc.— Suidas,  s.  v.  S/nipdii'  ikijy.— Hesych.,  s.  y 
'Ififipiof .  —  Steph.,  Thes.,  8484,  c. ,  s.  v.  Smipos-  —  Dcmosth.,  c. 
Oljmpiod.,  1174.— Meier,  Att  Proc.  696 


SCV'IALE 


SEISACHTHEIA. 


oonseijuentiy  aa  Greek  name  was  di'iivcd.  Two 
of  its  tonns  are  shown  in  the  woodciit  at  page 
696      rii.it  which  is  here  exhibited  is  also  of  fre- 


quent occurrence,  and  is  given  on  the  same  authori- 
ty :  in  this  ease  the  shield  is  curved,  so  as  in  part 
to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms  clipeus  and  scutum 
are  often  confounded  ;  but  that  they  properly  deno- 
ted different  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  Livy  and  other  authors  which  are  quo- 
ted in  p.  102,  269.  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  dis- 
tinguishes the  Roman  ^vps6<:  from  the  Greek  drrmf 
in  his  Life  of  Titus  Flaminius.'  In  Eph.,  vi.,  16, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  ■dvptog  rather  than  aanti  or 
rjc!/(6f,  because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  (Vii.  Aema,  p.  95.°)  These  Ro- 
man shields  are  called  scuta  longa  '^  ^vpeov^  k-irifiTj- 
/tEif.*  Polybius'  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  Zi.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 

*SCYL'IUM  {aKv?.iov),  a  species  of  Shark,  proba- 
bly the  Squnlus  canicula,  or  Bounce.' 

SCY'TALE  {aKvruli]),  I.  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mpde  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  communicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.'  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  ephors  gave  to  ,nim  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  thickness,  and  retained  for  themselves  another 
of  precisely  the  same  size.  "When  they  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  him,  they  cut  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  intended  to  write  into  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  their  staff, 
and  then  wirote  upon  it  the  message  which  they  had 
to  send  to  him.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  staff,  nothing  but  single  letters 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the 
general,  who,  after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff, 
was  able  to  read  the  communication.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
must  have  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias.*  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
scytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  allied 
towns.' 

*II.  {2KVTalri),  the  Blue-bellied  Snake.  "  From 
Nicander's  description  of  the  scytale,"  says  Adams, 
"  it  is  clear  that  it  nearly  resembled  the  amphisbse- 
na.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  ren- 
dered siseculus.  Avicenna  says  it  resembles  the 
amphisbsena  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  its 
sting.    Hence  Sprengel  refers  the  scytale  to  the 


1.  (p.  688,  ed.  Steph.) — 2.  (Josephus,  as  quoted  in  p.  758>  art. 
P*NOPHA.— Floras,  iii.,  10.)^3.  (Virg.,  Xa.,  viii.,  662.— Ovid, 
Fast.,  Ti.,  393.)  — 4.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  viii.,  7,  «  2.)— 5.  (vi., 
21.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  10.— Oppian,  Hal.,  1.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s  T.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Lysand.,  19.— Scliol.adThucyd.,i.,  131. 
-Suidas,  s.  V.)— 8.  (Com.  Nep.,  Paus.,  3.)— 9.  (Xen.,He'l.,T., 
5,4  37.) 


■inguis  eriox,  a  serpent  which  differs  in  length  on.? 
from  the  Anguis  fragilis,  or  Blindworm.'" 

SE'CTIO.  "  Those  are  called  sectores  who  buy 
property  publice.'"  Property  was  said  to  be  sold 
publice  (venire  puhlice)  when  a  man's  property  was 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  o* 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
proscriptio.'  Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property 
was  a  sectio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  things  sold  were 
called  sectio.'  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  prae- 
tor giving  to  the  quaestors  the  bonorum  possessio, 
in  reference  to  which  the  phrase  "  bona  publice  pos- 
sideri"  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  hasta, 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gains  probably  alhides  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage.' The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdlctum 
sectorium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property  ;'  but  he  took  the  property  with  all  its 
liabilities.  An  hereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscus 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR.     (,VU.  Sectio.) 

SECTO'RIUM  INTERDICTUM.     (,Vid.  Inter 
DICTUM,  p.  543  ;  Sectio.) 

SECU'RIS,  dim.  SECURICULA  (.a^ivv,  mlcKvg) 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet.  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  haft,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bipen- 
nis  (7re2.iKvg  Stard/io^,  or  dfifpcaTOfwg^).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  at- 
tack,' a  constituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacrifice,  we  find  it  continually  recurring 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Soep- 
TRUM,  the  young  Ascanius  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand.  Also  real  axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  met- 
al, are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquities 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,"  axe-heads  have  from  the  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  our  museums  together  with  chisels,  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name  of  celts.  ( Vid. 

DoLABRA.) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  bat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions," whose  troops  are  therefore  called  securigera 
caterva.^'  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
bipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks." 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  with  a  whetstone  {subigunt  in  cote  secu 
res^*). 

SECUTO'RES.     (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p  477.) 

SEISA'GHTHEIA  (aemuxeua),  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon."  The  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves  ;  for,  while  some  state  that  Solon  there- 
by cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the  va- 
rious accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  it 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Gains,  iv.,  146. — Festus,  s.  v. 
Sectores.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  60. — Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  20.) — 4. 
(Cic,  Pro  S.  Rose.  Amer..  36,  43,  &c.)— 5.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  90.) 
—6.  (iii.,  80.— Compare  Varro,  De  He  Rnst.,  ii.,  10,  s.  4.  —  Ta- 
cit., Hist.,  i.,  20.)— 7.  (Gains,  iv.,  146.)  — 8.  (Agathias,  Hist., 
ii.,  5,  p.  73,  74.)— 9.  (Horn.,  II.,  xv.,  711.—  Suet.,  Galba,  18.)- 
10,  (Virg-.,  jEn.,  v.,  307.— Wittinson's  Man.  and  Gust,  of  Egypt 
i.,p.  324.)  — 11.  (Curt.,  iii.,  4.)  — 12.  (Val.  Flacc,  Argoa  ,  y 
138.)  — 13.  (Agathias,  1.  c.)  —  14.  (Virg.,  .ain,,  vii.,  627.)— IS 
(Pint.,  Sol.,  15.— Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  45.) 
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seems  to  be  clear  that  the  aeiaaxSeia  consisted  of 
fuur  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
cases,  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  debt.  The 
second  part  of  the  measure  consisted  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that  is,  Solon 
made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100  new  ones  ; 
so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his  debt,  gained 
lather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bockh'  supposes  that 
it  was  Solon's  intention  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  only  by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75 
old  drachmas  equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the 
new  coin  proved  to  he  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  the  i>es- 
toration  of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property. 
How  this  was  effected  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right 
to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  he  restored 
to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been  enslaved  for 
debt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  the  poor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
aeiaaxCeia,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  for 
them  with  unhmited  power." 

♦SELI'NON  (aiXivov).  "I  agree  with  Sprengel," 
says  Adams,  "  in  thinking  this  the  Apium  Pelroseli- 
non,  or  Curled  Parsley,  although  Stackhouse  be 
doubtful.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  correctly  remarks 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Peirose- 
linon  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley."^ 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  : 

I.  Sella  Chehlis,  the  chair  of  state.  Curulis  is 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  currus  ;*  but  it 
more  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  curia, 
which  is  also  found  in  Quirites,  curiates,  the  Greek 
Kvpto;,  Koi/oavoc,  &c.  {Vid.  Comitia,  p.  295.)  The 
sella  curulis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from 
a  very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  "  curuli  regia  sella  adornavit"^),  having  been 
imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, from  Etruria,'  according  to  one  account  by 
Tidlus  Hostilius  ;'  according  to  another  by  the  el- 
der Tarquinius ;'  while  Silius  names  Vetulonii  as 
the  city  from  which  it  was  immediately  derived.' 
Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule  aediles, 
and  censors;'"  to  the  flamen  dialis"  (rid.  Flamex); 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to 
act  under  himself,  as  the  magislcr  eguitum,  since  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracies  with- 
in himself"  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors  also,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence  ;"  to  the  augustales,"  and 
perhaps  to  the  praefectus  urbi."  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the 
circus  and  theatre,"  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  special  honour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 

I.  (Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  17.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  16.— Compare  Suiilas, 
Hcgych,  Etvm.  Mag.,  s.  v.  —  Cic,  Do  Il<publ.,  ii.,  34.  —  ^^■ach- 
imuth,  Hell.  All.,  I.,  i.,  p.  2 19.)  —  3.  (Dioscor.,  in.,  67.— Theo- 
phrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  2.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Aul.  Gell., 
lii.,  18.— Festus,  s.  v.  Curulcs.— Servius  ad  Virg.,  jEn.,  xi.,  334. 

—  Isid.,  XX.,  II,  11.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  8.)— 7.  (Ma- 
crob..  Sat.,  l.,  6.)— 8.  (Flor.,  i.,  5  )— 9.  (viii.,  487.)  — 10.  (Lit., 
li.,  &4;  vii.,  1;  ix.,  46  i  x.,  7  i  xl.,  45.  —  Aul.  Gell.,  vi.,  9,  &c.) 
-II.  (Liv.,  i.,  20;  xiviT.,  8.)— 12.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  48.— Liv., 
ii.,  31.— I'Vstus,  s.  V.  Sella!  curulis.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  29. 

—  llist.,  11.,  59.— Servius,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)— 15. 
(Spanheim,  Do  PriEst.  et  Usu  Numism.,  x..  3,  M.)  —  16.  (Liv., 
u.,  31    -Sueton.,  Octav.,  43. — Dion  Cass.,  Ivm.,  4.) 
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icus,  and  Pertinax ;'  and  it  wss  the  seat  of  th« 
praetor  when  he  administered  j';sv>e."  In  the  prov- 
inces it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magistrates  when 
they  exercised  proconsular  cr  propvajtorian  authori- 
ty, as  we  infer  from  its  appearing  along  with  fasces 
on  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Fupia,  struck  at  Nicaea,  in 
Bithynia,  and  bearing  thsiiame  AVAOr  KOVIIIOC 
TAMIAC.  We  find  it  o-^casionally  exhibited  on  the 
medals  of  foreign  monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of 
Ariobarzanes  II.  of  Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans  to  present  a  curule  chair,  an 
ivory  sceptre,  a  toga  praetexta,  and  such  ike  orna- 
ments, as  tokens  of  respect  and  confidence  to  those 
rulers  whose  friendship  they  desired  to  cultivate.' 

The  sella  curulis  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  commonly 
indicated  by  such  expressions  as  curule  ebur;  Nuinida 
sculptile  dentis  opus ;  and  E}ic<liavTivo(  6L(i>poi  ;*  at  a 
later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  conse- 
quently we  find  dlfpovg  cTrcxfrvoovc,  ^povovg  /caro- 
xpvaovg,  Tov  di^pov  tov  KEXpvoufihiov,  recurring  con- 
stantly in  Dion  Cassius,  who  frequently,  however, 
employs  the  simple  form  Siippci  apxiKoi.  In  shape 
it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely  resembling 
a  common  folding  (plicatilis)  camp-stool  with  crook- 
ed legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the  name  aymU- 
^ovc  'difpoc,  found  in  Plutarch  ;'  they  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  elephant's  teeth,  which  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  imitate,  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
proposed  to  construct  one  in  which  each  foot  was  to 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  entire.' 

The  form  of  the  sella  curulis,  as  it  is  commonly 
represented  upon  the  c!pnarii  of  the  Roman  femilies, 
is  given  in  p.  431.  In  the  following  cut  are  repre- 
sented two  pairs  of  bronze  legs  belonging  to  a  sella 
curulis  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,'  and  a 
sella  curulis  copied  from  the  Vatican  collection. 


II.  BisELLiuM.  The  word  is  found  in  no  classi- 
cal author  except  Yarro,"  -according  to  whom  it 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons. 
We  learn  from  various  inscriptions  that  the  right 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occasions 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguished 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  provincial 
towns.  There  are  examples  of  this  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Pisa,  which  called  forth  the  long,  learn- 
ed, rambling  dissertation  of  Chimentelli,'  and  in 
two  others  found  at  Pompeii."  In  another  inscrip- 
tion we  have  Bisellhtus  Hoxor  ;"  in  another," 
containing  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  carpenters, 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  styled  Golleg.  I.  Bisel- 

LEARIUS." 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  30 ;  Ixxiv.,  4.  —  Tacit.,  Am.,  ii.,  83,  and 
Comment,  of  Lips.  —  Spanheim,  x.,  2,  f)  I.) — 2.  (Cic.  in  Verr., 
II.,  ii.,  38.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  5,  1.  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  75.  — Mart., 
li.,  98,  18.)— 3.  (Liv.,  XXX.,  II  ;  ilii.,  14.  —  Polyb.,  Eic.  Legjr., 
cxxi.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  2. —Spanheim.  lb.,  x.,  4.) — 4.  (Hor., 
Ep.,  i.,  6,  63.  —  Ovid,  ex  Pont.,  iv.,  9,  27.)  —5.  (Marius,  5.)— 6. 
(Vopisc.,  Firm.,  3.)— 7.  (Mus.  Borb.,  vol.  vi.,  tav.  28.)— 8.  (Ling. 
Lat.,  v.,  128,  ed.  Muller.)  — 9.  (Grsv.,  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.,  vol 
Vii.,  p.  2030.)— 10.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.,  n.  4048,  4044.)— II.  (Orelli. 
4043.)— 12.  (Orelli,  4056.)— 13.  (Compare  Orelli,  4046,4047  ' 


SELLA. 


SEMEIOTICA. 


Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en- 
graved above.' 

III.  Sella  Gestatoei.i''  or  Fertokia,'  a  sedan 
used  both  in  town  and  country'  by  men*  as  well  as 
by  women'  (mvliebris  sella').  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lectica,'  a  portable  bed  or 
sofa,  in  which  the  person  carried  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  while  the  sella  was  a  portable  chair  in 
which  the  occupant  sat  upright ;  but  they  are  some- 
times confounded,  as  by  Martial.'  It  differed  from 
the  cathedra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist- 
ed it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  ( Vid.  Cathedra.) 
The  sella  was  sometimes  entirely  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of 
Galba,"  but  more  frequently  shut  in.'-  Dion  Cas- 
sias'^ pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the  cov- 
ered sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Sueto- 
nius" and  by  himself"  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
allusion  to  it  until  the  period  of  the  Empire.  The 
sells  were  made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,'^  or 
gold,"  according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro- 
prietor. They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup- 
port the  head  and  neck  (cenical'^'') ;  when  made 
roomy,  the  epithet  laxa  was  applied  ;"  when  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  termed  sellulte;'^'  the  motion 
was  so  easy  that  one  might  study  without  incon- 
venience,"" while,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
healthful  exercise." 

IV.  Sellj];  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
of  sellcK  balneareSj  sellcB  tonsorics,  selltE  obstetriciee, 
sdla  familiariccs  v.  pertusa,  and  many  others.  Both 
Varro""  and  Festus''  have  preserved  the  word  scli- 
qmslmm.  The  former  classes  it  along  with  secies, 
nedile,  solium,  sellce ;  the  latter  calls  them  "  sedilia 
intiqui  generis ;"  and  Arnobius  includes  them  among 
common  articles  of  furniture.     No  hint,  however, 

1.  (Mus.  Boibon.,  vol.  ii.,  tav.  31.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  26.— 
Vilell.,  16.— Ammian.,  xitix.,2.)— 3.  (Cail.  Aurelian.,  i.,  5  ;  ii.,  1.) 
■-4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  4.  — Suet.,  Claud.,  25.)— 5.  (Tacit., 
Hisl,  i.,  35  ;  111.,  65.- Juv.,  vii.,  141.— Mart.,  ix.,  23.)— 6.  (Ta- 
nit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  4.  — Juv,,  i.,  124.  — Id,,  vi.,  532.)— 7.  (Suet., 
Otho,  6.)— 8  (Suet.,  Claud.,  25.— Mart.,  x.,V>;  xi.,  98.— Sen- 
eca, brev.  vit.,  12,)—  9.  (iv.,  51.)— 10.  (Hist.,  i.,  35,  <fec.)  —  11. 
(Juv.,  i.,  126.— Suet.,  Ner,,  26.— Vitell.,  16.— Otho,  6.)— 12.  (Ix., 
!■)-  13,  (Octav,,  53,)— 14.  (xlvii.,  23  ;  Ivi,,  43,)—  15.  (Lamp., 
Elajah.,  4.1-16.  (Claud.,  Honor.  Cons.,  iv.,  583,)— 17.  (Juv., 
".,  532,  and  schol.)— 18.  (Seneo.,  De  Const.,  14.)— 19.  (Tacit., 
Hist.,  iii.,  85.)— 20.  (Plm.,  Ep.,  iii.,  5.)— 21.  (Senec,  brev.  vit., 
la.-Galen,  De  Tuend.  Val.,  vi.,  4.— Cielius  Aurel.,  1.  c.)— 22. 
(l.L.,v.,  128.)-23.  (s.  v.) 


is  given  by  any  of  these  authorities  which  could  lead 
us  to  conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginus,  who 
tells  us,  when  describing  the  constellations,  that 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  "  iv  siliquastro." 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  or  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  frescoes.    The  first  cut  annexed 


represents  a  brcnze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples ;'  the  second,  two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta- 
ken from  a  painting  at  Pompeii,''  A  chair  of  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Mus.  Borb.' 

V.  Sell^  Eqdestres.     (FViZ.  Ephippium.) 

SE'MATA.     (Fii/.  FuNus,  p.  457.) 

SEMEIOTICA  {to  'LriiJ.ei.uri.K.ov),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
(Vid.  Medicina.)  The  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  was  Diagnoslica  (to  dtayvaari- 
liov),  but  in  Galen's  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Semeiotica.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas- 
es, so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  their  probable  termination.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  the 
disease ;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  patient's 
actual  condition ;  and.  III.  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicine 
depends  less  on  the  state  of  science,  and  more  on 
observation  and  natural  acuteness  than  any  other, 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  ancients  laboured  un- 
der the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  most 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  their  wri- 
tings on  this  subject  are  still  well  worth  consulting. 
Its  necessity  is  insisted  on  by  Galen  and  Alexander 
Trallianus  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
in  the  Hippocratic  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  disease  almost  the  same  as 
curing  it.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  the  skill 
and  acuteness  of  the  antients  in  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis, that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking. 
That  of  Erasistratus  is  well  known,  who  discovered 
that  the  secret  disease  of  which  Antioehus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  dying,  was  in  fact  no- 
thing but  his  love  for  his  stepmother  Stratonice.* 


1.  (Mus.  Borb.,  vol.  vi.,  tav.  28.)— 2.  (Id.,  vol.  xii.,  tav.  3.)— 
3.  (vol.  viii.,tav.  20.)— 4.  (Appian,  De  Reb.  Syr.,  59,  &c.— Plut., 
Demetr.,  c.  38,  p.  907. — Suidas,  s,  v  'Epatr- — Val.  Max.,  v.,  7.) 
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SEMPROM^,  LEGES. 


SENATUS. 


Many  instances  are  recorded  of  Galen's  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  insomuch  that  he  ventured  to  say 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  lie  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  prognosis.'  Asclepiades  is  said 
to  have  gained  a  great  reputation  by  discovering  that 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  buried,  was  in  fact  alive ;'  and 
several  similar  instances  are  upon  record.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acule- 
ness  of  the  ancients  enabled  them,  in  this  branch  of 
medicine,  to  overcome  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
which  so  distinctly  appear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writings ;  on  the  contrary,  on  some  subjects  (as, 
for  example,  everything  connected  with  generation) 
their  prognosis  was  formed  on  the  most  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  grounds. 

In  the  Hippocratic  collection,  the  following  works 
are  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  genuine ;' 
1.  UpoyvucTiKov,  Pmnotioncs  ;  2.  Kuaxai  Xlpoyvii- 
OELg,  Pranotiones  Coaca,  supposed  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  Hippocrates ;  3.  UpofifijjTiKdv,  Prtedic- 
iiones,  in  two  books,  of  which  the  former  is  prob- 
ably anterior  to  Hippocrates,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxagoras  ;*  4.  litpl  Xv- 
fiOVj  De  Humoribus ;  5.  TlEpl  Kpcaeotv,  De  Judicati- 
onibus;  6.  Tlepi  Kpiai/ioi>,  De  Diehus  Judicatoriis. 
Aretaeus  has  left  four  valuable  books  Tiepl  Ai-iuw 
Kal  J^7}fiELUv  'O^ictv  Kat  Xpovluv  Uaduv,  De  Causis 
et  Signis  Acutorum  et  Diutvrnorum  Morborum.  Ga- 
len's six  books,  Hepi  tuv  Tle^n-ovBoTuv  Tojrui',  De  Lo- 
cis  Affcctis,  are  not  unfrequently  quoted  by  the  title 
of  AiayvaaTiK^,  Diagnoslica,^  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  subject.'  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subject.  Stephanus  Atheni- 
ensis  has  written  a  Commentaiy  on  the  Pranotiones 
of  Hippocrates ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  that  re- 
main upon  this  subject 

SEMENTIVyE  FERINE.     (Vid.  Feeia,  p.  43G.) 
SEMIS,  SEIVIISSIS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
SEMPRCNL-E   LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  proposed  by  Tiberius  and  Gaius  Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

Agraria.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribune  Tib.  Grac- 
chus revived  the  Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  {vid. 
RoGATioNEs  LiciNi-E) :  he  proposed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public 
land  (ne  quis  ex  publieo  agro  plus  quam  quingenta 
jugera  possidereC),  and  that  the  surplus  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :'  he  also  pro- 
posed, as  a  compensation  to  the  possessors  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  frequently  made  im- 
provements, that  the  former  possessors  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  they  had  any,  half  that  quantity  :'  finally, 
that  three  commissioners  (triummri)  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.'" 
This  law  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion, but  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  C.  Gracchus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  were  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  car- 
ried fully  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Tib.  Gracchus.  The  other  measures  con- 
lemplated  by  Tib.  Gracchus"  do  not  require  to  be 
mentioned  here,  as  they  were  never  brought  for- 


ward.'  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  experienced  in  carrying  his  brother's  agrarian 
law  into  effect,  it  was  again  brought  forward  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123.' 

De  Capite  Civium  Romanorum,  proposed  by  C. 
Gracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  people  only 
should  decide  respecting  the  caput  or  civil  condi- 
tion of  a  citizen  (ne  de  capice  civium  Romanorum  in., 
jvssu  vestro  judicaretur').  This  law  continued  in 
force  till  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic. 

Frumentaria,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  BO 
123,  enacted  that  corn  should  be  sold  by  the  state 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  |ths  of  an  as  for 
each  modius  (ut  semisse  et  triente  /rumenlum  plebi 
daretur*) :  Livy  says  semissis  et  triens,  that  is  6  oz. 
and  4  oz.  =10  oz.,  because  there  was  no  coin  to 
represent  the  (icKans.  (Vid.  As,  p.  IIO.)  Respect- 
ing this  law,  see  also  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  21. — 
Plut.,  C.  Gracchus,  5.  — Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  — Cic, 
Tusc,  iii.,  20;  Pro  Sext.,  48.— Schol.  Bob.,  Pro 
Sext.,  p.  300,  303,  ed.  Ore'li. 

JcDiciARiA.      (Yid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

MiLiTARis,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123, 
enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  receive  their  cloth- 
ing gratis,  and  that  no  one  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier  under  the  age  of  seventeen.'  Previously 
a  fixed  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pay  for  all 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  soldiers.' 

Ne  quis  Jodioio  circumteniketur,  proposed  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123,  punished  all  who  conspired 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  person  in  a  judi- 
cium publicum.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sicariis  was  to  the  same  effect.'  (Vii. 
Cornelia  Lex,  p.  308.) 

De  Provinciis  Consdlaribus,  proposed  by  C. 
Gracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  senate  should 
fix  each  year,  before  the  comitia  for  electing  the 
consuls  were  held,  the  two  provinces  which  were  to 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consuls.' 

There  was  also  a  Sempronian  law  concerning  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  probably  did  not  form  part 
of  the  lex  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  which  enact- 
ed that  the  taxes  of  this  province  should  be  let  out 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.'  This  law  was 
afterward  repealed  by  J.  Caesar." 

SEMU'NCIA.  {Vid.  UxciA.) 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FU^"US  ( Vid.  Interest  ut 
Money,  p.  547.) 

SENA'TUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a 
popular  assembly ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta  and  in  early 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  executive. 
A  senate  in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded 
as  an  assemhly  of  elders,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan 
yepovala,  and  its  members  were  elected  from  among 
the  nohles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  {^Vid.  B'oule,  Gerousia,  p.  473.) 
Hence,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted 
of  only  one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred members  {scnatores  or  patres ;  compare  Pa- 
TRioii) ;  and  when  the  Sabine  tribe,  or  the  Titles, 
.became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  or  the  Ramnes, 
the  number  of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hun- 
dred."    This  number  was  again  augmented  by  one 
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hindrp'l  when  the  third  tribe,  or  the  Luceres,  be- 
cjme  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Dionys- 
ius'  and  Livy'  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  oi" 
Tarquinius  Priscus  ;  Cicero,^  who  agrees  with  the 
two  historians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarquinius 
doubled  the  number  of  senators,  according  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tarquinius 
the  senate  consisted  only  of  150  members.  This 
difference,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition,  that  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
a  number  of  seats  in  the  senate  had  become  va- 
cant, which  he  filled  up  at  the  same  time  that  he 
added  100  Luceres  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Luceres,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth- 
er tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  incorrectly  considered  their  senators  like- 
wise as  the  second  or  new  half  of  that  body.  The 
new  senators  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  were 
distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
ei  tribes  by  the  appellation  patres  minonim  genti- 
um, as  previously  those  who  represented  the  Titles 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  from 
those  who  represented  the  Ramnes.*  Servius  Tul- 
lius  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  senate ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  the 
number  of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  very 
much  diminished,  as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
and  sent  others  into  exile.  This  account,  howev- 
er, appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a 
probaljle  supposition  of  Niebuhr,'  that  several  va- 
cancies in  the  senate  arose  from  many  of  the  sen- 
ators accompanying  the  tyrant  into  his  exile.  The 
vacancies  which  had  thus  arisen  were  filled  up  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  as  some  writers  state,'  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,'  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 
licola,  and,  according  to  Plutarch*  and  Festus,"  by 
Valerius  Publicola  alone.  All,  however,  agree  that 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  occasion  made  sen- 
ators were  noble  plebeians  of  equestrian  rank. 
Dionysius  states  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 
were  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that 
then  the  new  senators  were  taken  from  among 
them.  But  this  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  which  they  were  designated.  Had 
they  been  made  patricians,  they  would  have  been 
patres  like  the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
old  ( nes  by  the  name  of  conscripti"  Hence  the 
lUEiotjary  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate 
'if  ncefo  th  always  was  patres  conscripti,  that  is,  pa- 
fcs  et  conscripti.  There  is  a  statement  that  the 
number  of  these  new  senators  was  164;"  but  this, 
as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fabrication, 
perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries.'" 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  make  a  change,  but  in  what  this  con- 
sisted is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  intended  to  add  600  equi- 
tes  to  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  would 
have  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the  equites. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdity.-^  Plutarch"''  states 
that  Gracchus  added  to  the  senate  300  equites, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  of  equites,  and  that  he  transferred  the  judicia 
to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This  aceouint  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  the  lex  Jiidiciaria  of 


1.  (iii.,  67.)— 2.  (i.,35.)— 3.  (DeBepubl.,ii.,aO.)^.  (Dionjs., 
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C.  Gracchus  with  the  later  one  of  Livius  Drusus,' 
and  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Ju- 
diciaria  of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merely 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judicia  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  equites,  which  reiriained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusus  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  of  300, 
an  equal  number  of  equites  should  be  electeil  (apur 
rMrfv)  into  the  senate,  and  that  in  future  the  judi 
ces  should  be  taken  from  this  senate  of  600."  Aftei 
the  death  of  Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  con- 
sisted of  300  members.  During  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  his  dicta- 
torship, not  only  filled  up  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate  ;^  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred.'  J.  Caesar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmen,  and  peregrini.*  This  arbitrariness  in 
electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imitated  af- 
ter the  death  of  Csesar,  for  on  one  occasion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.'  Augus- 
tus cleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  members, 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Oi- 
cini  senatores,  reduced  its  number  to  600,'  and  or- 
dained that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exhibited  to  public  inspection."  During  the  firs 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  this  number  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but,  as  ev 
erything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.'  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire  their  number  was  again  very  much  dimin- 
ished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  the 
senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sev- 
eral periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy"  and  Festus," 
which  has  in  modern  times  found  new  supporters 
in  Huschke  and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  of 
Roman  history  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  with  in- 
controvertible arguments,  that  the  populus  of  Rome 
was  the  real  sovereign  ;  that  all  the  powers'which 
the  kings  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  by  the 
populus ;  and  that  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation :  it  rep- 
resented the  populus,  and  its  members  were  elect- 
ed by  the  populus.  Dionysius-"  is  therefore  right 
in  stating  that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the 
populus,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  for  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  already  united  when  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  only  one  hundred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elected  by  the  curies  Niebuhr'^ 
thinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was  its 
alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate ;  Gottling," 
on  the  other  hand,  believes,  with  somewhat  more 
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probability,  that  each  decury  (the  dexdc  of  Dionys- 
ius),  which  oontained  either  a  part  of  one  or  parts 
of  several  smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old 
man  by  whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate, 
and  a  younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  re- 
moves the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio  which 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Walter ;'  for  the  decurio 
was  the  commander  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and, 
as  such,  could  not  well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a 
senator.  As  each  decury  or  gens  appointed  one 
senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by  ten,  each 
tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole  populus  by 
three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom  held  their  dig- 
nity for  life.  The  plebeians,  as  such,  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  senate,  for  the  instances  in  which 
plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being  made  senators, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  mere  momentary  measures, 
which  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  for 
several  reasons,  and  without  any  intention  to  ap- 
point representatives  of  the  plebes."  The  i;umbers 
of  such  plebeian  senators,  at  any  rate,  ir.nst  have 
been  much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  uur  au- 
thorities, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian 
senator  on  record  until  the  year  439  B.C.,  when 
Spurius  Maelius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The 
senate  itself  appears  to  have  had  some  mfluence 
upon  the  election  of  new  members,  inasm  ach  as  it 
might  raise  objections  Jigainst  a  person  elected.^ 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  AVhen  the  sen- 
ate consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  there 
were,  accordingly,  only  ten  decuries  of  senators ; 
and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each  decu- 
ry, formed  the  decern  primi  who  represented  the  ten 
uries.  When,  subsequently,  the  representatives 
f  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  sen- 
te,  the  Ramnes,  with  their  decem  primi,  retained 
for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two  other 
tribes,*  and  gave  their  votes  first.'  The  first  among 
tlie  decem  primi  was  the  princeps  senatus,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king,'  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
custos  urbis.  {Vid.  Pr^fectus  Urbi.)  Respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  advan- 
ced age. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that,  immediately  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  election  of 
senators  should  at  once  have  passed  from  the  de- 
curies or  gentes  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  senators  were  appointed  by  the  gentes, 
decuries,  or  perhaps  by  the  curies.  Afterward, 
however,  the  right  to  appoint  senators  belonged  to 
the  consuls,  consular  tribunes,  and  subsequently  to 
the  censors.'  This  fact  has  been  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  formerly  the  kings  had  the 
same  privilege,  especially  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
republican  magistrates  elected  their  personal  friends 
to  the  senatorial  dignity  (conjunctissimos  sibi  quis- 
tjue  patriciorum  legebant) ;  but  this  statement  is,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  remarks,  founded  upon  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  senate.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  electing 
senators  possessed  by  the  republican  magistrates 
was  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  power,  for  tlie  sena- 
tors were  always  taken  from  among  those  who 
were  equites,  or  whom  the  people  had  previously 
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invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  that,  i'l  lesiity,  the 
people  themselves  always  nominated  tne  candidates 
for  the  senate,  which  on  this  account  rorriained,  as 
before,  a  representative  assembly.  From  the  year 
487  B.C.,  the  princeps  senatus  was  no  longer  ap- 
pointed for  life,  but  became  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  curies,  and  the  patres  minorum  gentium 
were  likewise  eligible  to  this  dignity.'  It  more 
over  appears  that  all  the  curule  magistrates,  and 
also  the  quaestors,  had,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  which  they  retained  after  the 
year  of  their  office  vras  over,  and  it  was  from  these 
ex-lnagistrates  that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
senate  were  generally  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  cen 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exclude  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy.^  {Vid. 
NoTA  Censoria.)  The  exclusion  was  effected  by 
simply  passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering 
them  into  the  list  of  senators,  whence  such  men 
were  called  praterili  senalores?  On  one  extraordi- 
nary occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex-cen.sora 
was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to  elect  new 
members  into  the  senate.*  The  censors  were 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  confined  in  their  elections 
to  such  persons  as  had  already  received  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  they  wer3 
expressly  directed  by  the  lex  Ovinia  tribunicia  to 
elect  "  ex  omni  ordine  optimum  quemque  curiatim.''^ 
This  obscure  lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  JNiebuhr'  to 
the  admission  of  the  conscripti  into  the  senate,  but 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
was  meant  to  be  a  guidance  to  the  censors,  as  he 
himself  afterward  acknowledged.'  The  ordo  men- 
tioned in  this  lex  is  the  ordo  senatorius,  i.  e.,  men 
who  were  eUgible  to  the  senate  from  the  office 
they  had  held.'  The  expression  curiatim  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  ;  some  beUeve  that  it  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  itself,'  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Uctors,  who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  curule  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  Tiz , 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  {sententiam  dicere,  jus  senientiis)^ 
but  not  to  vote.'"  To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  be- 
longed the  pontifex  maximus  and  the  flamen  diaUs. 
The  whole  of  these  senators  had,  as  we  have  sta- 
ted, no  right  to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had 
voted  they  might  step  over  to  join  the  one  or  the 
other  party,  whence  they  were  called  senatarea  pe- 
darii,  an  appellation  which  had  in  former  times  been 
applied  to  those  juniores  who  were  not  consulars." 
A  singular  irregularity  in  electing  members  of  the 
senate  was  committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Cajcus, 
who  elected  into  the  senate  sons  of  fi-eedmen ;'"  but 
this  conduct  was  declared  iUeged,  and  had  no  far- 
ther consequences. 

When,  at  length,  all  the  state  offices  had  become 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  when  the  majority  of  offices  were  held 
by  the  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  naturally 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  gradually 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  as 
formerly  it  had  represented  the  populus,  and  down 
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to  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  the  senatorial 
digaity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conferred  by  the 
people.'  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  pop- 
ular character  of  the  senate,  it  was  never  a  popular 
or  democratic  assembly,  for  now  its  members  be- 
longed to  the  nobiles,  who  were  as  aristocratic  as 
the  patricians.  (.Vid.  Nov:  Homines.)  The  olfice 
of  princeps  senatus,  which  had  become  independent 
of  that  of  praetor  urbanus,  was  now  given  by  the 
censors,  and  at  first  always  to  the  eldest  among  the 
ex-censors,  but  afterward  to  any  other  senator 
whom  they  thought  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
was  any  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was 
re-elected  at  the  next  lustrum.  This  distinction, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  afforded  neither  power 
nor  advantages,'  and  did  not  even  confer  the  privi- 
lege of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.* 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr*  that  a  senato- 
rial census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  words  of  Livy'  on 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  seem  to  be  too 
vague  to  admit  of  such  an  inference.  Gottling'  in- 
fers from  Cicero"  that  Caesar  was  the  first  who  in- 
stituted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  still  more  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy, 
and  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  census 
existed,'  although  senators  naturally  always  be- 
longed to  the  wealthiest  classes.  The  institution 
of  a  census  for  senators  belongs  altogether  to  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Augustus  first  fixed  it  at 
400,000  sesterces,  afterward  increased  it  to  double 
this  sum,  and  at  last  even  to  1,200,000  sesterces. 
Those  senators  whose  property  did  not  amount  to 
this  sum,  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
it  up."  Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  become  cus- 
tomary to  remove  from  the  senate  those  who  had 
.  lost  their  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
and  vices,  if  they  did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  ac- 
cord." Augustus  also,  after  having  cleared  the 
senate  of  unwortfiy  members,  introduced  a  new 
and  reanimating  element  into  it,  by  admittingimen 
from  the  municipia,  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the 
provinces.'"  When  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was 
honoured  in  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  to 
receive  the  jus  senatus.  Provincials  who  were 
made  senators,  of  course,  went  to  reside  at  Rome, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belonged  to  Sici- 
ly or  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  their  native  countries  without  a  special  per- 
mission of  the  emperor.'^  In  order  to  make  Rome 
or  Italy  their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates 
for  the  senate  were  subsequently  always  expected 
to  acquire  landed  property  in  Italy.'*  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  equites  remained  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Empire  the  seminarium  senatus,  which 
they  had  also  been  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Re- 
public. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
aitas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic.  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that,  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  trib- 
une Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quaestorship  was 
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thirty-one.'  Now  as  it  might  happen  t  lat  a  quass- 
tor  was  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  we  may  presume  that  the  earli- 
est age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senator 
was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  last  fixed  the  sena- 
torial age  at  twenty-five,"  which  appears  to  have 
remained  unaltered  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercan 
tile  business.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  a  law  was  passed,  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphoras  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estates  abroad.'  It  is  clear,  how 
ever,  from  Cicero,*  that  this  law  was  frequently  vi- 
olated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  (senatus  legitimus) 
took  place  during  the  Republic,  and  probably  during 
the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month:"  extraordinary  meetings  {sen- 
atus indictus)  might  be  convoked  on  any  other  day, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  atri,  and 
those  on  which  comitia  were  held."  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.'  (Vtd.  Pr^feotds  Uebi.)  This  right  was 
during  the  Republic  transferred  to  the  curule  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  ctlso.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,'  although  the 
emperors  had  the  same.'  If  a  senator  did  not  ap- 
pear on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine,  foi 
which  a  pledge  was  taken  ( pignoris  captio)  until  it 
was  paid.'"  Under  the  Empire,  the  penalty  for  not 
appearing  without  sufficient  reason  was  increased. " 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  was  decreed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  sen- 
ate should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  on 
all  days  on  which  the  senate  could  lawfully  meet, 
and  that  no  other  matters  should  be  discussed  until 
these  affairs  were  settled.'" 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
.were  held  (curice,  senacula)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  (Firf.  Templdm.)  The  most 
ancient  place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which 
alone,  originally,  a  senatus  consultum  could  be  made. 
Afterward,  however,  severjil  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  Temple  of  Bellona  {vid.  Leg.itcs), 
and  one  near  the  Porta  Capena.'"  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places  :  under 
Caesar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  splen- 
dour, was  commenced ;  but  subsequently  meetings 
of  the  senate  were  not  seldom  held  in  the  house  of 
a  consul. 

When,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  the  custos 
urbis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  {senatum  edicerc, 
convocare),  he  opened  the  session  with  the  words 
"  Quod  bonum,  faustum,  felix  fortunatumque  sit  pop- 
ulo  Romano  Quiritibus,^^  and  then  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly {referre,  relatio)  what  he  had  to  propose. 
The  president  then  called  upon  the  members  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  when  the  discussion  was  over, 
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every  member  gave  his  vote.  The  majority  of 
votes  always  decided  a  question.  The  majority 
was  ascertained  either  by  numeratio  or  by  discessio, 
that  is,  the  president  either  counted  the  votes,'  or 
the  men  who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  togeth- 
er, and  thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  other- 
wise. This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later 
times  to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Capito,"  the  only  legitimate  method.     {Vid.  Sen- 

ATUS  CONSULTUM.) 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  partly  to 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  finance  ;  and  no  meas- 
ure could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass  :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over  the 
assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  accept 
or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it.  When 
a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  successor  was 
elected,  was  transferred  to  the  decern  primi,'  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  five  days. 
The  candidate  for  the  royal  power  was  first  de- 
cided upon  by  the  interreges,  who  then  proposed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  the  election,  the  inte]a"ex  of  the  day,  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
the  comitia,  and  took  their  votes  respecting  him.* 
The  will  of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  au- 
gurs, and  when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  elec- 
tion," a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors,  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  praefectus 
urbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater  :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
fairs with  foreign  nations  ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had, 
in  short,  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  sena- 
tors spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank 
as  belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.'  This 
distinction  of  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas- 
ed after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  under  the  de- 
cemvirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speak- 
ing without  any  regular  order.'  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which 
had  now  become  more  practicable,  as  the  number 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate  ;'  but,  they  had  no  seats  in  it 
yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.'. 
The  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  comitia  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  but 
this  right  was  now  lost :  the  comitia  centuriata 
liad  become  quite  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  710  longer  dependant  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
sena',e.  The  curies  only  still  possessed  the  right  to 
sanction  the  election ;  but  in  the  year  B.C.  299 
they  were  compelled  to  sanction  any  election  of 
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magistrates  which  the  comitia  might  make,  before 
it  took  place,'  and  this  soon  after  became  law  bj 
the  lex  Maenia."  When,  at  last,  the  curies  no  longei 
assembled  for  this  empty  show  of  power,  the  .sen- 
ate stepped  into  their  place,  and  henceforth  in  elec- 
tions, and  soon  after,  also,  in  matters  of  legislation, 
the  senate  had  previously  to,  sanction  whatever  the 
comitia  might  decide.^  After  the  lex  Hortensia,  a 
decree  of  the  comitia  tributa  became  law  even 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  original 
state  of  things  had  thus  gradually  become  reversed, 
and  the  senate  had  lost  very  important  branches  ol 
its  power,  which  had  all  been  gained  by  the  comi 
tia  tributa.  {Vid.  Tribunus  Plebis.)  In  its  rela- 
tion to  the  comitia  centuriata,  however,  the  ancient 
rules  were  still  in  force,  as  laws,  declarations  of 
war,  conclusions  of  peace,  treaties,  &c.,  were 
brought  before  them,  and  decided  by  them  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate.* 

The  powers  of  the  senate,  after  both  orders  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality,  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  matters  of  religion ;' 
it  determined  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  war  was 
to  be  conducted,  what  legions  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  commander,  and  whether  new 
ones  Were  to  be  levied ;  it  decreed  into  what  prov- 
inces the  consuls  and  praetors  were  to  be  sent  (md. 
Peovincia),  and  whose  imperium  was  to  be  pro- 
longed. The  commissioners  who  were  generally 
sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a  newly-con- 
quered country  were  always  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate.' All  embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or 
treaties  with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  the 
senate,  and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  sena- 
tors themselves,  and  ten  in  number.'  The  senate 
alone  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors,' and  received  the  complaints  of  subject 
or  allied  nations,  who  always  regarded  the  senate 
as  their  conmion  protector. '  By  virtue  of  this  office 
of  protector,  it  also  settled  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  among  the  municipia  and, colonies  of  Italy," 
and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  committed  in  Italy 
which  might  endanger  the  public  peace  and  securi- 
ty." Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  judices,  to  whom  the 
prastor  referred  important  cases,  both  public  and 
private,  were  taken  from  among  the  senators,"  and 
in  extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
commissions  to  investigate  them ;"  but  such  a 
commission,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital 
offence  committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.'*  When  the  Republic  was  in 
danger,  the  senate  might  confer  unlimited  power 
upon  the  magistrates  by  the  formula  "  videant  con- 
sules,  ne  quid  rcspublica  det,imenli  capiat,"^^  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law  within 
the  city.  This  general  care  for  the  internal  and 
external  welfare  of  the  Republic  included,  as  before, 
the  right  to  dispose  over  the  finances  requisite  for 
these  purposes.  Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Republic  were  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  senate,  and  the  censors  and  qutes- 
tors  were  only  its  ministers  or  agents.  ( Vid.  Cen- 
sor, QujESTOR.)  All  the  expenses  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate  before  anything  could  be  done, 
and  it  might  even  prevent  the  triumph  of  a  return- 


1.  (Cic.Brut.,  14.  —  Aurel.  Viot.,  De  Vjr.  lUustr.,  33.) -2. 
(Oielli,  Oiiom.,  lii.,  p.  215.)— 3.  (Liv.,  i.,  17.)— 4.  (Walter,  p. 
132.)- 5.  (Gellius,  xiv.,7.)— 6.  (Liv.,xlv.,  17.— Appinn,  De  Reb. 
Hisp.,  99;  De  Keb.  Pun.,  135.  — SaU.,  Jug.,  16.)  -7.  (Polyb., 
vi.,  13.— Liv.,  passim.)— 8.  (Pulyb.,  1.  c.— Cio.  in  Vatin.,  c.  16.) 
—9.  (Liv.,  xxtx.,  16  ;  mix.,  3  ;  xlii.,  14  ;  xliii.,  2.— Polyb.,  1.  c.) 
—10.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  1.— Liv.,  ix.,  20.— Varro,  De  Re  Bust.,  lii., 
2.—  Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.,  15  ;  De  Off.,  i.,  10.)  —  11.  (Polyb.,  1.  c.)- 
18.  (Id.,  vi.,  17.)  — 13.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  54;  xxxix.,  14;  ll.,  37, 
44,  io.)— 14.  (Polyb.,vi.,16.— Liv.,xxvi.,33,  &c.)— 15.  (SaUmt 
Cat.,  29  — CiEs.,  De  BeU.  Civ.,  i.,  5,  7.) 
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mg  general,  by  refusing  to  assign  the  money  neces- 
sary for  it.'  There  are,  however,  instances  of  a 
general  triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate.' 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
In  order  to  constitute  a  full  assembly  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
tions on  this  point,^  and  there  is  one  instance  on 
record  in  which  at  least  one  hundred  senators  were 
required  to  be  present.*  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
following  order,  princeps  senatus,  consulares,  cen- 
sorii,  preetorii,  sedilicii,  tribunicii,  quasstorii,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  asked  their  opin- 
ion and  voted  in  the  same  manner  (suo  loco  sen- 
Untiam  dicere^).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul,*  who  called  upon 
each  member  by  pronouncing  his  name  {nominor 
tiiri') ;  but  he  usually  began  with  the  princeps  sena- 
tus," or,  if  consules  designati  were  present,  with 
them.'  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the 
year  round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  January."  A  senator,  when 
called  upon  to  speak,  might  do  so  at  full  length,  and 
even  introduce  subjects  not  directly  connected  with 
the  point  at  issue."  It  depended  upon  the  presi- 
dent which  of  the  opinions  expressed  he  would  put 
to  the  vote,  and  which  he  would  pass  over.'''  Those 
men  who  were  not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only 
a  seat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  they 
field  or  had  held,  had  no  right  to  vote,  but  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
they  were  now  called  senatores  pedarii.'^^  When  a 
senatus  consultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
some  senators,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about.'*  (Firf.  Senatus  Consultum.)  Asenatewas 
not  allowed  to  be  held  before  sunrise,  or  to  be  pro- 
longed after  sunset :"  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, however,  this  regulation  was  set  aside." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  various  ways  by  Sulla,  Caesar,  and 
others,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
ceps. The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus,' '  and  had  the  power  of  convoking 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings,"  al- 
though the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  continued 
to  have  the  same  right."  The  ordinary  meetings, 
according  to  a  regulation  of  Augustus,  were  held 
twice  in  every  month.'"  A  full  assembly  required 
the  presence  of  at  least  400  members,  but  Augustus 
himself  afterward  modified  this  rule  according  to 
the  difference  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
might  be  brought  under  discussion. "  At  a  later  peri- 
od we  find  that  seventy,  or  even  fewer,  senators  con- 
stituted an  assembly.'^  The  regular  president  in  the 


I.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  15.)  —  2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  63  ;  vii.,  17  ;  ix.,  37.)  —  3. 
{Lit.,  xxxviii.,  44  ;  xxxix..  4.  —  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  -viii.,  5. —  Festus, 
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iii.,  2;  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  8.)  — 15.  (Varro  ap.  Cell.,  1.  c)  — 16. 
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lix.,  24  ;  Ix.,  16,  &c.)— 20.  (Suet.,  Ootav.,  35.— Dion  Cass.,  Iv., 
3.)-21  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  35;  Iv.,  3.1—22.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev., 
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assembly  was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  Mmsell,  if 
he  was  invested  with  the  consulship.'  At  extraor- 
dinary meetings,  he  who  convoked  the  senate  was 
at  the  same  time  its  president.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, even  when  he  did  not  preside,  had,  by  virtue 
of  his  office  of  tribune,  the  right  to  introduce  any 
subject  for  discussion,  and  to  make  the  senate  de- 
cide upon  it."  At  a  later  period  this  right  was  ex 
pressly  and  in  proper  form  conferred  upon  the  em 
peror,  under  the  name  of  jus  relationis ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  obtained  the  right  to  introduce  three  ot 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  ;'ms  tertia,  quarta, 
quintal,  ^c,  relationis.^  The  emperor  introduced 
his  proposals  to  the  senate  by  writing  {oralio,  libel- 
lus,  epistola  principis),  which  was  read  in  the  senate 
by  one  of  his  quasstors.*  {Vid.  Oeationes  Pbin- 
cipuM.)  The  praetors,  that  they  might  not  be  in 
ferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise  received  the  jus  re- 
lationis.' The  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  senators  were  called 
upon  to  vote,  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
under  the  Republic  f  but  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in  former  times  the 
comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret  with  little  tab- 
lets.' The  transactions  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar,  registered  by  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator.'  In  cases  which  required  secrecy  {sena- 
tus consultum  taciturn),  the  senators  themselves  offi- 
ciated as  clerks.' 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  pos- . 
sessed  by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the  sen- 
ate, in  its  administrative  powers,  was  dependant 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate,"  which,  how- 
ever, was  enjoined  to  take  especial  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror. This  regulation  remained,  with  a  short  in- 
terruption in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  the 
third  century,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates."  At 
the  demise  of  an  emperor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
to  appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
serarium,  at  first,  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate,""  but  the  emperors 
gradually  took  it  under  their  own  exclusive  man- 
agement," and  the  senate  retained  nothing  but  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  city  {area  publica), 
which  were  distinct  both  from  the  aerarium  and 
from  the  fiscus,'*and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law."  Its 
right  of  coining  money  was  limited  by  Augustus  to 
copper  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of 
GaUienus.'*  Augustus  ordained  that  no  accusations 
should  any  longer  be  brought  before  the  comitia," 
and  instead  of  them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  offences  committed 


1.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  11.— Panegyr.,76.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii., 
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by  senators,'  of  crimes  against  the  state  and  the 
person  of  the  emperors,''  and  of  crimes  committed 
by  the  provincial  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  their  provinces.  The  senate  might  also  receive 
appeals  from  other  courts,^  vphereas,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  vras  no  appeal  from  a 
sentence  of  the  senate.*  The  princeps  sometimes 
referred  cases  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
above  categories,  or  which  he  might  have  decided 
himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co-opera- 
tion.°  Respecting  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  see 
Pbovincia. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire,  Constantine  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city,'  upon  which  JuUan  con- 
ferred aU  the  privileges  of  the  senate  of  Rome.' 
Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  matters  of  legis- 
lation :'  the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its 
share  in  legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.' 
Each  senate  afso  continued  to  be  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  which  the  emperor  referred  import,  mt  crimi- 
nal cases.'"  Capital  offences  committed  by  senators, 
however,  no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction, 
but  either  under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  cities."  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belonged  to  the  forum  of  the 
prffifectus  urbi.'"  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,'^  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  the  court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial 
favour  by  the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  sen- 
ate.'* To  be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  its  burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  had 
the  senators  to  give  public  games,"  to  make  rich 
presents  to  the  emperors,"  and,  in  times  of  need, 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people,"  but,  in  ad- 
dition, they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  follis  or  gleba.^" 
A  senator  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  foUes."  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth- 
iest persons  of  the  Empire,  no  matter  to  what 
part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before  the 
emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city.^"  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  the  senate,  but  from  this 
time  the  praefectus  urbi  always  presided."' 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 
1.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  {latus  cla- 
vus)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  seweid  upon  it.'"  2.  A  kind  of 
short  boot,  with  the  letter  G  on  the  front  of  the  foot. " 
This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  cenlum,  and 
to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100  (centum)  sen- 


1.  (Dion  Casi.,  lii.,  Si,  .fee.— Suet.,  Calig.,  2.— Tacit.,  Annal., 
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Nero,  15. —  Domit.,  8,  &c.)  —  6.  (Sozomen,  ii.,  3.  —  E-\cerpt.  de 
gest.  Conit.,  30.)— 7.  (Zosim.,  iii.,  11.—  Liban.,  Orat.  ad  Theo- 
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Loon.,  78.)  — 10.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xxviii.,  1,  23.  —  Symmach., 
Epist.,  iv.,  5.— ZoBim.,  v.,  11,  38.)— 11.  (Walter,  p.  367,  &c.)— 
12.  (Cod.,  iii.,  tit.  24,  a.  3.— Symmacli.,  Epist.,  i.,  69.)— 13.  (Cod. 
Theod.,  VI.,  tit.  2,  s.  2  ;  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  58. —  Cassiod.,  Variar.,  iii., 
6.)— 14.  (Cod.  Theod.,  1.  c  — Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  25,  118.)  — 
15.  (Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  25,  28.)  — 16.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit. 
2,  8.  5.)— 17.  (Zosim.,  v.,  41.  —  Symmach.,  Ep.,  vi.,  14,  26  ;  vii., 
68.)— 18.  (Zosim.,  ii.,  32.— Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  lit.  2.— Symmach., 
Ess.,  iv.,  61.)  —  19.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  s.  2  i  vi.,  tit.  4,  s 
21.)— 20.  (Symm.,  Ep.,  x.,  66,  io.)— 21.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit. 
6,  8  1.— Nov.  Inst.,  62.)  — 22.  (Acron.  ad  Hur.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  35.— 
Compare  i.,  6,  28.— (Juinct.,  li.,  3.)— 23.  (Juv.,  vii.,  192.— Cic, 
Phil.,  xiii.  13.) 
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ators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the  orchestra  m 
the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  This  distinction 
vras  first  procured  for  the  senators  by  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  Major,  194  B.C.'  The  same  honour  was 
granted  to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  at 
the  games  in  the  circus.'  4.  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  year  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  on  this  occasion  the  senators  alone 
had  a  feast  in  the  Capitol ;  the  right  was  called  the 
jus  publice  epalatidi.^  5.  The  jus  libera  legationis. 
{Vid.  Legatus,  p.  576.) 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM.  In  his  ennmeratioir 
of  the  parts  of  the  jus  civile,  Cicero  includes  sena- 
tus  consulta,*  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his  time 
there  were  senatus  consulta  which  were  laws.  Nu- 
merous leges,  properly  so  called,  were  enacted  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  leges  properly  so  called 
were  made  even  after  his  time.  It  was  under 
Augustus,  however,  that  the  senatus  consulta  be- 
gan to  take  the  place  of  leges  properly  so  called, 
a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
until  his  time  the  senatus  consulta  were  not  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  or  by  any  other 
personal  name,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence.  But 
from  that  time  we  find  the  senatus  consulta  desig 
nated  either  by  the  name  of  the  consuls,  as  Apto 
nianum,  Sdanianum,  or  from  the  name  of  the  Cae 
sar,  as  Claudianum,  Neronianum  ;  or  they  are  des 
ignated  as  made  "  auctore"  or  "  ex  auctoritate  Hadri- 
ani,^^  &c.,  or  "  ad  orationem  Hadriani,^^  &c.  Tlie 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  Macedonianum  is 
an  exception,  as  will  afterward  appear. 

Senatus  consulta  were  enacted  in  the  republican 
period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modern  vnriters 
have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  during 
the  republican  period  is  opposed  by  facts.  An  at 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  support  it  by  a 
passage  of  Tacitus  ("  turn  primum  e  campo  comitia 
ad  patres  translata  sunt"^),  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer'  observes  "that  the  senatus  con- 
sulta were  an  important  source  of  law  for  matters 
which  concerned  administration,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of  laws  in  the 
case  of  urgent  pubhc  necessity,  the  rights  of  the  eera- 
rium  and  the  publicani,  the  treatment  of  the  Italians 
and  the  provincials." "  Tlie  following  are  instances 
of  senatus  consulta  under  the  Republic :  a  sena- 
tus consultum  "  ne  quis  in  urbe  scpcliretur  ,*"  the  sen- 
atus consultum  De  Bacchanalibus,  hereafter  more 
particularly  mentioned ;  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Libertinorum  Tribu  ;'  a  senatus  consultum  De  Suin- 
tibus  at  the  Megalenses  ludi ;'  a  senatus  consultum 
"ne  homo  immolaretur i"^'  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Provinciis  Quaestoriis ;  a  senatus  consultum  made 
M.  TuUio  Cicerone  referente  to  the  effect,  "ut  le- 
gationum  liberarum  tcmpus  annuum  essetj''  various 
senatus  consulta  De  CoUegiis  Dissolvendis ;  an  old 
senatus  consultum,  "  senatus  consultum  vetus  ne  lice- 
ret  Africanas  {bcstias)  in  Itaiiam  advehere,^^  which 
was  so  far  repealed  by  a  plebiscitura  proposed  by 
On.  Aufidias,  tribunus  plebis,  that  the  importation 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Circenses  was  made  legal ;" 
an  old  senatus  consultum  by  which  "  guaestio  (scr- 
vorum)  in  caput  domini  prohibebatur  ;^*^^  a  rule  of  law 
which  Cicero'^  refers  to  mores  as  its  foundation. 
From  these  instances  of  senatus  consultum  made 


1.  (Liv  ,  xixiv.,  54.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  47.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
21.— Dion  Cass.,  Ix.,  7.)— 3.  (GeU.,  xii.,  8.— Suet.,  Octav.,  S3.) 
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—11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  17.)— 12.  (Ta  it..  Ana.,  ii.,  30 )-  13. 
(ProMilon.,22.) 
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in  the  republican  period,  we  may  collect,  in  a  gen-  i 
eral  way,  the  kind  of  matters  to  which  this  form  of; 
legislation  applied.  The  constitution  of  the  senate  ' 
was  such  as  to  gradually  bring  within  the  sphere 
of  its  legislation  all  matters  that  pertained  to  reli- 
gion, police,  administration,  provincial  matters,  and 
all  foreign  relations.  And  it  seems  that  the  power 
of  the  senate  had  so  far  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  that  it  was  no  great  change 
to  make  it  the  only  legislating  body.  Poraponius,' 
though  his  historical  evidence  must  be  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is 
generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
of  the  progress  of  senatorial  legislation :  "  As  the 
plebs  foiind  it  difficult  to  assemble,  &c.,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the 
state  came  to  the  senate :  thus  the  senate  began 
to  act,  and  whatever  the  senate  had  determined 
(cmstituisset)  was  observed  {observabatur),  and  the 
law  so  made  is  called  senatus  consultum." 

The  senatus  consultum  was  so  named  because 
the  consul  {qui  Tetulit)  was  said  "  senatum  consu- 
Ure ;"  "  Marcivs  L.  F.  S.  Postvmivs  L.  F.  Cos.  Sen- 
atom  Consolvcrvnt"  (Senatus  consultum  De  Bac- 
chanalibus).  In  the  senatus  consultum  De  Philo- 
sophis  et  De  Rhetoribus,'  the  praetor  "  consuluit." 
In  the  enacting  part  of  a  lex  the  populus  were  said 
"jubere,"  and  in  a  plebiscitum,  "  scire :"  in  a  sena- 
tus consultum  the  senate  was  said  "  censere :"  "  De 
Bacchanalibvs,  tSj-c-.,  ita  exdeicendvm  censvere"  (S.  C. 
De  Bacch).  In  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  cited  by  Frontinus,^  the  phrase  which  fol- 
lows "censwere"  is  sometimes  ^^placere  huic  ordini.^^ 
In  Tacitus  the  verb  "  censere"  is  also  applied  to  the 
person  who  made  the  motion  for  a  senatus  consult- 
um.* Sometimes  the  term  "  arbitrari"  Is  used  ;^ 
and  Gains,'  writing  under  the  Antonines,  applies  to 
the  senate  the  terms  which  originally  denoted  the 
■  legislative  power  of  the  populus  :  "  Senatus  jubet  at- 
que  constituit ;  idquc  legis  vicem  optinetj  quamvis  fuit 
qvssitum" 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  senate 
was  conducted  in  the  imperial  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  Orationes  Pkincipum. 

Certain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
senatus  consultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example 
in  Cicero  :'  "  S.  C.  Aucloritates"  (for  this  is  the 
right  reading),  "  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  JEde  Apolli- 
nis,  scribendo  adfuerunt  L.  Domitius  Cn.  Filius  Ahc- 
nobarhus,  iS[-c.  Quod  M.  Marcellus  Consul  V.  F.  (ver- 
ba fecit)  de  prov.  Cons.  D.  B.  R.  I.  C.  (de  ea  re  ita  cen- 
suerunl  Uti,  4-c.)."  The  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum  De  IJacchanahbus  is  similar,  but  the 
names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  word  is  "  consolvennt :"  the  date  and  place  are 
also  given ;  and  the  names  of  those  qui  scribendo  ad- 
fuerunt (SC.  ARF.  in  the  inscription).  The  names 
of  the  persons  who  were  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  senatus  consultum  were  called  the  "auc- 
toritates,"  and  these  auctoritates  were  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  the  persons  named  in  them  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  ("  id 
quodinaucloritatibus  prtBscriptis  extat"'),  from  which 
passage,  and  from  another'  ("  iilud  S.  C.  ea  pra- 
scriptione  est"),  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
being  found  among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a 
proof  of  his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  B.C. 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  "  prascribo"  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  senatus 
consulta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  prffiscriptio 
in  Roman  pleadings,  vid.  Pe.s;scriptio.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were  required 

1.  (Dig.  1,  lit.  2,  s.  2.)— 2.  (Gell.,  xv.,  11.)— 3.  (De  AquK- 
nct.  Roraaj,  ii.)— 4.  (Ann.,  iv.,  20.)  — 5.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  1,  s.  2.) 
-6.  (i.,  4.)— 7.  (Ep.  ad  Div.,  Tiii.,  8.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  2.) 
-9.  (Cia.Ep.  jdDiT.,  T.,  2.) 


to  be  present  "scribendo,"  but  others  might  assist 
if  they  c^ose,  and  a  person  in  this  way  might  tes- 
tify his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  whom,  or 
witji  reference  to  whom,  the  S.  C.  was  made 
("  Cato  autem  ct  scribendo  adfuit,"  &;c.').  Besides 
the  phrase  ''scribendo  adesse,"  there  are  ''esse  ad 
scribcndum"^  and  "  poni  ad  scnibcndum"  (as  to  which, 
see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero^).  When  a  S.  0. 
was  madfe  on  the  motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said 
to  be  made  "  in  scntentiam  ejus."  If  the  S.  C.  was 
carried,  it  was  MTitten  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the 
serarium  :  the  S.  C.  De  Baochanalibus  provides  that 
it  shall  be  cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  put  up  in  =>  public  place 
where  it  could  be  read  {vbei  facilivmcd  gnoscier  po- 
tisit). 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  senatus  con 
sultum  might  be  stopped  by  the  intercessio  of  the 
tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
farther  proceeding  in  such  cage  :  "  si  qms  huic  sen- 
atus consvlto  intcrcesserit  senatui  placere  auctoritatem 
perscribi  {prascribi)  et  de  ea  re  ad  senatum  populum- 
que  referri."*  This  explains  one  meaning  of  sena- 
tus auctoritas,  which  is  a  senatus  consultum  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  carried,  and  of  which  ; 
record  was  kept  with  the  "  auctoritates  eorum  qu 
scribendo  adfuerunt."  In  one  passage  Cicero  cal' 
a  S.  C.  which  had  failed,  owing  to  an  intercessio, 
an  auctoritas.^  One  meaning  of  auctoritas,  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  earned ;  and  this 
agrees  with  Livy  ;^  "  Si  qnis  intercedat  sto,  auctor- 
itate  se  fore  contentum."  If  senatus  auctoritas  oc- 
casionally appears  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  sen 
atus  consultum,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
but  one  which  presents  no  difficulty  if  we  consider 
that  the  names  which  denote  a  thing  in  its  two 
stages  are  apt  to  be  confounded  in  popular  language, 
as  with  us  the  words  bill  and  act.  In  its  general 
and  original  sense,  senatus  auctoritas  is  any  meas- 
ure to  which  a  majority  of  the  senate  has  assented. 
(See  the  note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cicero.') 

The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  senatus  consul- 
ta is  "  censeo,"  but  the  word  "  deccrno"  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  senatus  consultum"  (Senatus  decrevit  ut,  tf-c.'). 
But  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  called  a  decretum, 
which  was  a  rule  made  by  the  senate  as  to  some 
matter  which  was  strictly  within  its  competence. 
The  words  decretum  and  senatus  consultum  a-e 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  precis- 
ion.'"    (Yid.  Decketum.) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  consulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  senatus  consulta  which  are 
preserved :  the  senatus  consultum  De  Tiburtibus, 
printed  by  Gruter  and  others ;  the  senatus  consult- 
um De  Baochanalibus ;  the  senatus  consultum  in 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  refeiTed  to  :"  the' six 
senatus  consulta  about  the  Roman  aqueducts  in 
the  second  book  of  Frontinus,  De  Aqua?d.ictibus ; 
the  senatus  consultum  about  the  Aphrodisienses  ;" 
the  oration  of  Claudius  ;"  the  various  senatus  con- 
sulta preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
senatus  consultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  "  De  Anti- 
quo  Jure  Provinciarum,"  i.,  28S. 

The  following  list  of  senatus  consulta  contains 
perhaps  aH  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name.    Nu- 


1.  (Cic,  Ep.  Hi  Ate,  Tii.,  1.)— 2.  (Id.  ib.,  i.,  19.)— 3.  (ad 
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rnerous  senatus  consulta  under  the  Empire  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find  no 
distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  had  a  title  like  the  leges,  but  many  of  them 
being  of  little  importance,  were  not  much  referred 
to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  forgotten. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C.  without 
giving  their  names,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  able 
to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities.  Many  of 
Ihe  imperial  senatus  consulta  were  merely  amend- 
ments of  leges,  but  they  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

Some  of  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  republican 
period  were  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  senate,  which  be- 
came leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia.  Such 
S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  was  proposed 
to  the  comitia'  ex  senatus  consulto,'  which  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  and  as 
"  quod  ab  senatu  consMutum"  (the  word  of  Gains, 
1.,  4). 

Apeonianom,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, empowered  all  civitates  which  were  within  the 
Roman  imperium  to  take  a  fideicoramissa  hereditas. 
This  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Ulpian"  without 
the  name ;  but  it  appears,  from  comparing  Ulpian 
with  the  Digest,'  to  be  the  senatus  consultum  Apro- 
nianum.  A  senatus  consultum  also  allowed  civita- 
tes or  municipia,  which  were  legally  considered  as 
universitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes  by  their  li- 
berti  or  libertse.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this  senatus  con- 
sultum in  the  passage  referred  to,  immediately 
before  he  speaks  of  that  senatus  consultum  which 
we  know  to  be  the  Apronianum,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  two  senatus  consulta  were  the, 
same,  for  their  objects  were  similar,  and  they  are 
mentioned  together  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  different.  This  last-mentioned  provision  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Digest*  as  being  contained  in 
a.  senatus  consultum  which  was  postei  lor  to  the  Tre- 
bellianum,  but  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest. 
Under  this  provision  a  niunicipium  could  obtain  the 
bonorum  possessio.  Bachius'  assigns  the  senatus 
consultum  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  it  appears  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same 
senatus  consultum  which  allowed  civitates  to  take  a 
legacy.' 

Akticcleianum  gave  the  prseses  of  a  province 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  belong  to  the  province. 
The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  libertas 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  fideicommissum.  ( Vid. 
Manumissio,  p.  61G.') 

De  Bacchanalibos.  This  senatus  consultum, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Marcianum,  was  passed 
in  the  year  B.C.  186.  The  terms  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  Livy,'  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
original  senatus  consultum,  which  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch,  and  in  that  by  J. 
Clericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There  is  a  dissertation 
on  this  senatus  consultum  by  Bynkershoek,"  who 
has  printed  the  senatus  consultum,  and  commented 
upon  it  at  some  length.  The  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  generally  under  Dio- 
NYsn,  p.  366.  There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it 
appears,  for  the  name  Marcianum,  which  has  been 
given  to  it  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  consuls  who 
proposed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
of  senatus  consultum  in  the  imperial  period. 


1.  (Cic.  lul  An.,  i.,  14.)— S.  (Trng.,  tit.  22.)— 3.  (36,  tit.  1,  8. 
26.) — 4.  (38,  tit.  3.) — 5.  (Histona  Jurisprudentiie  RomaniB.)— 6. 
(Ulp.,  Fra».,  tit.  24.)— 7.  (Dig.  40,  tit,  5,  s.  44,  51.)— 8.  (lutiii., 
18.) — 9.  (De  Cultu  Religionis  Peregiinis  apud  Veteres  lloi&&* 
DOS,  Op.,  i.,  412.) 
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Calvitianuh.'  {Vid.  Julia  et  Papia  Popp.«i 
Lex,  p,  557.) 

Claudianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Empero- 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave  {ancilla)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it.  But  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  slave's  master,  she  might, 
by  agreement  with  the  master,  remain  free,  and  yel 
any  child  born  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
slave ;  for  the  senatus  consultum  made  valid  any 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  slave's 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  was 
relieved  from  the  penalty  of  the  senatus  consultum. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hardness  of  the  case  and  the  incongruity 
of  this  rule  of  law  {inelegantia  juris),  restored  the 
old  rule  of  the  jus  gentium,  according  to  which  the 
woman  continuing  free,  was  the  mother  of  a  free 
child. 

A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
senatus  consultum  for  which  the  words  of  the  law 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman  who  was  a  Roman 
citizen  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilla  pur- 
suant to  the  senatus  consultum  in  consequence  of 
cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  the  master's 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed  mat 
ter :  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had  become 
pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant  by  ilUcil 
cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  become  the  master  of  the  mother. 
{Vid.  Seetds,  Roman.) 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  of 
Gains,"  in  which  he  says,  "  but  that  rule  of  the 
same  lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue  of  a 
free  woman  and  another  man's  slave  is  a  slave,  if 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she  co 
habited  was  a  slave."  The  lex  of  which  he  speaks 
is  the  lex  .ilia  Sentia.  The  exception  in  the  sen- 
atus consultum  of  Claudius  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the  master  of 
the  slave,  which- compact  implies  that  the  woman 
must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  terms  of  the  lex,  the  issue 
would  be  slaves.  But  Gains  says'  that  under  this 
senatus  consultum  the  woman  might,  by  agreement, 
continue  free,  and  yet  give  birth  to  a  slave ;  for  the 
senatus  consultum  gave  validity  to  the  compact  be-  , 
tween  the  woman  and  the  master  of  the  slave.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  senatus  consultum  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  lex  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  the  child.  But  this  is 
explained  by  referring  to  the  chief  provision  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  was,  that  cohabitation  with 
a  slave  "  invito  et  denuntianlc  domino"  reduced  the 
woman  to  a  servile  condition,  and  it  was  a  legal 
consequence  of  this  change  of  condition  that  the 
issue  of  her  cohabitation  must  be  a  slave.  The  lex 
.(Elia  Sentia  had  already  declared  the  condition  of 
children  born  of  the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a 
slave  to  be  servile.  The  senatus  consultum  added 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  the  mother  a 
slave  also,  unless  she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of 
the  master,  and  thus  resulted  that  "inelegantia  JU' 
ris"  by  which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  the  senatus  consultum  by  her  agreement,  and 
yet  her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother,  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation,  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  senatus  consultum 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.    The  senatus 


1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  iTi.)— 2.  (i.,  86.)-3.  (i.,  84.) 
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consultum  only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to  a 
servile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
"  inmlo  et  denuntiante  domino :"  if  she  cohabited 
with  him,  Icnowing  him  to  be  a  slave,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could  be  no  denun- 
tiatio ;  and  this  case,  it  appears,  was  not  affected 
by  the  senatus  consultum,  for  Gains  observes,  as 
above  stated,'  that  the  lex  had  still  effect,  and  the 
ofispring  of  such  cohabitation  was  a  slave.  The 
fact  of  this  clause  of  the  lex  remaining  in  force 
after  the  enacting  of  the  senatus  consultum,  appears 
to  be  an  instance  of  the  strict  interpretation  which 
the  Roman  jurists  appUed  to  positive  enactments  ; 
for  the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  as  stated  by 
Gaius,  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  master's  slave  and  the  woman,  and 
therefore  its  terms  did  not  comprehend  a  case  of 
cohabitation  when  there  was  no  compact.  Besides 
this,  if  a  free  woman  cohabited  with'a  man's  slave 
either  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  or  with 
his  knowledge,  but  without  the  "  denuntiatio,"  it 
seems  that  this  was  considered  as  if  the  woman 
simply  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  (vulgo 
concepit),  and  the  mother  being  free,  the  child  also 
was  free  by  the  jus  gentium  till  the  lex  attempted 
to  restrain  such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  pa- 
rental affections  of  the  mother,  and  the  senatus  con- 
sultum by  a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was 
a  "juris  inelegantia"  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian, 
who  was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by 
compact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  lex. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  passed  A.D.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  meaning 
of  the  senatus  consultum,  and  in  one  respect,  "sin 
consensisset  dominus,  pro  libcrtis  haherentur"  they 
differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless  the 
reading  "  libertis"  should  be  "  liberis."'  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  in  Paulus,^  that  a  woman, 
in  some  cases  which  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  liberta  by  the  senatus 
consultum  ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus,  but  also  shows  how 
very  imperfectly  he  has  stated  the  senatus  consult- 
um. Suetonius*  attributes  the  senatus  consultum 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  expresses  its  effect 
in  terms  still  more  general  and  incorrect  than  those 
of  Tacitus.  Such  instances  show  how  little  we  can 
rely  on  the  Roman  historians  for  exact  information 
as  to  legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly  even 
by  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  women,  wheth- 
er ingenuae  or  libertinae,  and  slaves. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer  the 
words  "  ea  lege"^  to  the  senatus  consultum  Glaudia- 
nam,  and  they  must,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
"  ejusdem  legis"'  also  to  this  senatus  consultum ;  but 
the  word  "  lex"  in  neither  case  appears  to  refer  to 
the  senatus  consultum,  hut  to  the  lex  JEiia.  Sentia.' 
There  were  several  other  senatus  consulta  Clau- 
iliana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Augus- 
ti  Bachii  Historia  Jurisprudentiae  Romanae. 

Dasdmianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  rela- 
ted to  fideioommissa  hbertas.' 
HiDRiiNi  Senatus  Consulta.     Numerous  sena- 


1.  (i.,  86.)-2.  (7ii.  the  notes  on  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xii.,  53,  ed. 
Oterlm.)_3.  (S.  R.,  iv.,  tit.  10.)— 4.  (Vesp.,  11.)— 5.  (Gaius.  i., 
85.)-6.  (Id.,  i.,  86.)— 7.  (Id.,  i.,  84,  86,  91,  160.— Ulp.,  Frij., 
tit.  XI.— Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  24.— Paulus,  S.  E.,  ii.,  tit.  21.)— 8.  (Die. 
M,  tit.  5,  s.  51.) 
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tus  consulta  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianum.  Many  senatus  consulta  of  this  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gains  as  "  senatus  consulta  auctore 
Hadriano  facta,"^  of  which  there  is  a  list  in  the  in- 
dex to  Gaius.  The  senatus  consulta  made  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Bachius,  and 
some  of  them  are  noticed  here  under  their  proper 
designations. 

JuNciANUM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  re- 
lated to  fideioommissa  libertas.'  This  senatus  pon- 
sultum  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
Digest  referred  to. 

Jdniandm,  passed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in  the 
tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  consulsh.p 
of  Ap.  Junius  Sabinus,  A.D.  84,  had  Tor  its  object 
to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and  his  slave, 
by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  discovered  the  col- 
lusion obtained  the  slave  as  his  property.' 

Largianiim,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  A.D.  42,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
manumissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  extra-   , 
nei  heredes.*    (Vid.  Pateonus,  p.  746.) 

Libonianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L,  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  A.D.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  he  wrote  in  his 
own  favour  was  void :  accordingly,  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor,'  nor  heres  or  legatarius.' 
This  senatus  consultum  contained  other  provisions, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Falsis.'    {Vid.  Falsum.) 

Macedonianum,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provided  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfamilias  could  not  he 
recovered,  even  after  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
senatus  consultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo,  a 
notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  is  preserved. °  Theophi- 
lus'  states  incorrectly  that  the  senatus  consultum 
took  its  name  from  a  filiusfamilias.  The  provision 
of  the  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Tacitus,"  but  in 
such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Suetonius"  attributes  this 
senatus  consultum  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  but  he 
states  its  provisions  in  less  ambiguous  terms  than 
Tacitus. 

Memmianhm.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus :'"  "Ne 
simulata  adoptio  in  ulla  parte  muneris  publici  juvaret, 
ac  ne  usurpandis  quidem  hereditatibus  prodesset.'* 
The  object  of  this  senatus  consultum  was  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  ( Vid. 
JnLiA  ET  Pap.  Pop.  Lex.)  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  llegulus  and  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus,  A.D.  63,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year." 

Neronianum  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  article  Legatdm.'* 

Neeoniandm,  also  called  Pisonianom,  from  being 
enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L.  Calpurni- 
us  Piso,  A.D.  57.  It  contained  various  provisions  : 
"  Ut  si  quis  a  suis  servis  interfectus  esset,  ii  quoque, 
qui  testamento  manumissi  sub  eodem  tecto  mansissent^ 
inter  servos  supplicia  penderent  ;"'^  "  Ut  occisa  uxore 
etiam  defamilia  viri  qucestio  habeatur,  idemque  utjux- 


1.  (i.,  47,  <fcc.)— 2.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  28,  51.)— 3.  (Big.  40, 
tit.  16.)— 4.  (Gaius,  iii.,  63-71.— Inst.,  lii.,  tit.  7,  s.  4.— Cod.,  vu., 
tit.  6.)— 5.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  2,  s.  29.)— 6.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  8.)- 7.  IVid. 
also  Coll.  Legg.  M  &  R.,  -siii.,  7.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  8.)— 9.  (Pat- 
aphr.  Inst.)— 10.  (Ann.,  jci.,  13.)— 11  (Vesp.,  11.)— 12.  (Ann., 
XV.,  19.)— 13.  iVid.  Dig.  31,  s.  51,  and  35,  tit.  1,  s.  76.)— 14.  (Gai- 
us, ii.,  157, 198, 212,  218,  220, 282.— Ulp.,  Fray  ,  itxiy,)- 15  (Ta 
cit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  32.) 
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«  uxmit  familiam.  ohservetur,  si  vir  dicatur  occisus" 
(Paulus,'  who  gives  in  substance,  also,  tlie  provision 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  adds,  "  Sed  et  hi  torquen- 
lur,  qui  cum  occiso  in  iiinere  fuerunt") :  "  Ut,  si 
paintB  ohnoxius  servus  veiiisset,  quandoque  in  earn 
animadversum  esset,  venditor  pretium  prtEstarct.'"^ 

Orphitianhm  enacted  in  tlie  time  of  M.  Aure- 
iius'  that  the  legitima  hereditas  of  a  mother  who 
had  not  been  in  manu  might  oome  to  her  sons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 
The  name  Orphitianum  is  supplied  by  Paulus*  and 
the  Digest ;'  the  enactment  was  made  in  the  con- 
sulship of  V  Rufus  and  C.  Orphitus." 

Paulus'  speaks  of  rules  relating  to  manumission 
being  included  in  a  senatus  consultura  Orphitianum. 
( Vid.  Heres.)  This  senatus  consultum  was  made 
in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  AureUus  and  Commodus.' 
[Vid.  Orationes  Principum.) 

Pegasianhh  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, Pegasus  and  Pusio  being  consules  (suffectii) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment.'  The  provisions  of 
this  senatus  consultum  are  stated  under  Fideicom- 
MissA  and  Legathm.  This  senatus  consultum,  or 
,  another  of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of 
the  lex  ^lia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Ro- 
manus.'° 

Persicianum,  which  may  be  the  correct  form  in- 
stead of  Pernicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea."  (Compare  Julia  et 
Pap.  Pop.  Lex.) 

PlSONIANHM.     (Vid.  Neronianom.) 

Plancianbm,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some  wri- 
ters assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  lex 
Julia  Papia  et  Poppaea  apparently  contained  a  pro- 
vision by  which  a  fideicommissum  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus  if  a  heres  or  legatarius  engaged  himself 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  any  other  secret  mode, 
to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person  who 
was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it."  Such  a  fidei- 
commissum  was  called  taciturn,  and  when  made  in 
the  way  described  was  said  to  be  "  in  fraudem  le- 
gis,"  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If  it  was  made 
openly  ( palam),  this  was  no  fraus  ;  and  though  the 
fideicommissum  might  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  fideicommissarius  to  take,  the 
penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation was  contained  in  the  original  lex,  or  added 
by  some  subsequent  senatus  consultum.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiduciarius  still  retained  his  quar- 
ta.  But  a  senatus  consultum  mentioned  by  Ulpi- 
an"  enacted  that,  if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a 
taciturn  fideicommissum,  he  lost  the  quadrans  or 
quarta  (vid.  Fideicommissum),  nor  could  he  claim 
what  was  caducum  under  the  testamenta,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children. 
( Vid.  Legatum,  Bona  Caduca.)  This  senatus  con- 
sultum, it  appears  from  an  extract  in  the  Digest," 
was  the  Plancianum  or  Plautianum,  for  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  stated 
that  the  fourth,  which  the  fiduciarius  was  not  al- 
lowed to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  fiscus  by  a  re- 
script of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for  the  fraud 
only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property  to  which 
the  fraud  extended ;  and  if  the  heres  was  heres  in  a 
larger  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the  share  to 
which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the  fraus  did  not  ex- 

1.  (S.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  5.)— a.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  8.)— 3.  (Capit.  in 
vita.ll.)— 4.  (S.  R.jiv.,  tit.  10.)— 5.  (38,  tit.  17.)— 6.  (Inst.,  iii., 
tit.  4.) — 7.  (iv.,  tit.  14.) — 8.  (Impp.  Anton,  et  Comraodi  oratione 
in  seilatu  recitata:  TJlp.,  Frag,,  tit.  xxvi.) — 9.  (Inst.,  ii.,  tit.  23. 

Oaius,  li.,  254,  &c.)  — ID.  (Oaius,  i.,  31.)  — 11.  (Ulp.,  Frag., 
tit.  xvi.— Suet.,  Claud.,  23.)— 12.  (Dig.  30,  s.  103  ;  34,  tit.  9,  s. 
10,  18  1  49,  tit.  14,  s.  3.)— 13.  (Frog.,  tit.  ixv.,  s.  17.)— 14.  (35, 
tit.  2,  a.  59.) 
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tend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Papinian  :'  "  Sedi 
major  modus  institutionis  quam  fraudis  fuerit  quud  of 
Falcidiam  altinct,  de  superfluo  quarta  retinehitur." 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  tacita 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt. 

Plautianum.     (Vid.  Plancianum.) 

RuBRiANUH,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  the 
consulship  of  Rubrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Crelius  His 
po,  A.D.  101,  related  to  fideicommissa  libertas.  Its 
terms  are  given  in  the  Digest :'  "  Si  hi  a  quibus  lib- 
ertatcm  pr&stari  oportet  evocati  a  pmtore  adesse  no- 
luissent,'  Si  causa  cognita  prcttor  prormntiasset  liber- 
totem  his  deberi,  eodem  jure  sta/um  servari  ac  si  di- 
recto  manumissi  essent."  Compare  Plin.,  Ep.f  iv , 
9,  ad  Ursum,  with  the  passage  in  the  Digest. 

Sabinianum,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently  af- 
ter the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  related  to  the 
rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been  adopt- 
ed to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabulas  tes- 
tamenti.' 

SiLANiANUM,  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in 
the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  A.D.  10,  contained  various  enact- 
ments. It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave  who  discovered 
the  murderer  of  his  master.  If  a  master  was  mur 
dered,  all  the  slaves  who  were  under  the  roof  at  the 
time,  if  the  murder  was  committed  under  a  roof,  or 
who  were  with  him  in  any  place  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  were  put  to  the  torture,  and,  if  they  had 
not  done  their  best  to  defend  him,  were  put  to 
death.  Tacitus*  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  "  vetere  ex 
'more."  Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to 
Cicero.^  Servi  impuberes  were  excepted  from  this 
provision  of  the  senatus  consultum.'  The  heres 
who  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  of  a  murdered 
person  before  the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfeit- 
ed the  hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  fiscus :  the  rulo 
was  the  same  whether,  being  heres  ex  testamento, 
he  opened  the  will  (tabula  testamenii)  before  the  in 
quiry  was  made,  or  whether,  being  heres  ab  intesta- 
to,  he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  (adiit  heredi- 
tatem)  or  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio ;  he  was 
also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty.  A 
senatus  consultum,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Tau- 
rus and  Lepidus,  A.D.  11,  enacted  that  the  penalty 
for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person  could  not 
be  inflicted  after  five  years,  except  it  was  a  case 
of  parricide,  to  which  this  temporis  praescriptio  did 
not  apply.' 

Tertullianum  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian' to  have  been  enacted  in  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, in  the  consulship  of  TertuUus  and  Sacerdos ; 
but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this,_would  refei 
it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  senatus  con- 
sultum empowered  a  mother,  whether  ingenua  or 
libertina,  to  take  the  legitima  hereditas  of  an  intes- 
tate son  ;  the  ingenua,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the 
mother  of  three  children  ;  the  libertina,  if  she  was 
or  had  been  the  mother  of  four  children.  They 
could  also  take,  though  they  neither  were  nor  had 
been  mothers,  if  they  had  obtained  the  jus  liberorum 
by  imperial  favour.  Several  persons,  however, 
took  precedence  of  the  mother :  the  sui  heredes  of 
the  son,  those  who  were  called  to  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio as  sui  heredes,  the  father,  and  the  frater  con- 
sanguineus.  If  there  was  a  soror  consanguinea, 
she  shared  with  her  mother.  The  senatus  consult- 
um Orphitianum  gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the 
hereditas  of  the  mother.' 


1.  (Dig  34,  tit.  9,!.  ll.)-2.  (40,tit.5,s.26.)-3.  (Cod^rai., 
tit.  48,  s  lO.-Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  I.)-4.  (Ann.,  liv.,  42.)-5.  (Ep.  aii 
Div.,  iv.,  12.)-6.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  14.1—7.  (Paulus.  S.  R.,  in. 
tit.  5.  -  Dig.  29,  tit.  5.  —  Cod.,  Ti.,  tit.  35.)  —  8.  (in  .  _^t  S.j-ft 
(Ulp.,  Fraff.,  tit.  «Ti.-Paulus,  S.R.,iv.,tit.  9.-Dig.  38,  ti:.  17 


SEPTIMONTITJM. 


SERICUM. 


Trebeli.ianom,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in 
Ihe  consulship  of  L.  Annseus  Seneca  and  Trebellius 
Maximus,  A.D.  62,  related  to  fideicommissse  hered- 
itates.'    {Vid.  Fideicommissum.) 

TnRPiLiANUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Cesonius  Pietus  and  Petronius  Tiirpil- 
hanus,  A.D.  61,  was  against  praevaricatio  or  the  col- 
lusive desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal  charge. 
The  occasion  of  this  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
terms  of  it,  are  stated  by  Tacitus :'  "  Qui  talem  ope- 
ram  emptitasset,  vcndidissctvej  perinde  paiia  teneretur 
ac  puhlico  judicio  calumnies  condemnaretur.^^  The 
definition  of  a  prsevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest.^ 
Teileiandm  rendered  void  all  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  senatus  consultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Velleius  Tu- 
tor, as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum,*  and  it  appears  most  probably  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  from  the 
words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon  it.  In  the 
article  Intercessio,  where  this  senatus  ccnsultum 
is  mentioned,  A.D.  10  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
A.D.  19.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  con- 
sul sufFectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as 
consul  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  A.D.  46.'  ( Vid.  Interces- 
sio.) In  the  year  A.D.  19,  according  to  the  Fasti,  a 
M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his  colleague,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fasti,  was  L.  Norbanus  Balbus,  and  this 
agrees  with  Tacitus.' 

ViTRAsiAxcM  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  related  to 
fideiconmiissa  libertas.' 

VoLusiANUM,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nrto,  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Saturninus  and  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  A.D.  56.  It  contained  a  provision 
against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the  sake 
of  proiit ;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems  rather 
obscure :  it  is  referred  to  without  the  name  being 
given  in  the  Digest.'  Tacitus'  mentions  a  sena- 
tus consultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  aedUes  :  "  Quantum  curules,  quantum 
vlebeii  pignoris  caper ent,  vel  pccnc^  irrogarent."  A 
senatus  considtum  Volusianum  (if  the  name  is 
right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lex  JuUa  de  vi  Privata,  who  joined 
in  the  suit  of  another  person  with  the  bargain  that 
they  should  share  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
condemnatio." 
SENIO'RES.  (Vid.  CoMiTiA,  p.  296.) 
SEPTEMBER.  (Vid.  Calendar.  Roman.) 
SEPTEMVIRI  EPULO'NES.  (mEpoLONEs.) 
SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which  was 
iield  in  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted  only  for 
one  day  (dies  Septimontium,  dies  SeptimontiaNs). 
According  to  Festus,''  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
the  Agonalia ;  but  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, has  shown  from  Varro"  and  from  Tertullian" 
that  the  Septimontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  December,  whereas  the  Agonalia 
look  place  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
the  Septimontium  was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  Mon- 
tani,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient  hills,  or, 
rather,  districts  of  Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  respective  districts. 
These  sacra  (sacra  pro  montibus^*)  were,  like  the 
Paganalia,  not  sacra  publica,  but  privata."    (Com- 


1.  (Gains,  ii.,  251, 253.— Dij.  36,  tit.  1.— Paulus,  S.  R.,  it.,  tit. 
2.)-^  (Ann.,  jiv.,  14.)— 3.  (48,  tit.  16,  s.  1  :  ad  Senatus  Con- 
■ultum  Turpilianum.)— 4.  (Dij.  16,  tit.  1.)— 5.  (Dion  Cass.,  li., 
27.)-6.  (Ann.,  ii.,  59.)— 7.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  30.)— 8.  (18,  tit.  1, 
».52:  Senatus  censuit,  ic.)— 9.  (Ann.,  liii.,  28.)— 10.  (Dig.  48, 
•it.  7,  s.  6.)— 11.  (s.  T.  Septimontium.)— 12.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v., 
p.  58,  ed.  Bip.)— 13.  (De  Idolol.,  10.)— 14.  (Fest.,  s.  t.  Publica 
«cra,)-15.  (Varro,  1.  c.) 


pare  Sacra.)    I'hey  were  believed  to  have  been  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  sev 
en  hiUs  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Cap 
itoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  inco> 
porated  with  Rome.' 

SEPTUM.     (Vid.  Comitu,  p.  297.) 

SEPTUNX.     (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

SEPTiLCRUM.     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  461.) 

SERA.     (Vid.  Janoa,  p.  526.) 

SE'RICUM  (Sr/piKov),  Silk,  also  called  bombyct- 
num.  The  first  ancient  author  who  affords  any 
evidence  respecting  the  use  of  silk  is  Aristotle.' 
After  a  description,  partially  correct,  of  the  meta- 
moi"phoses  of  the  silkworm  (bomh/x'),  he  intimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven, 
and  that  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  raw  silk  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  (3os 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  isl- 
and it  appears  that  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their 
most  splendid  garments  (vid.  Coa  Vestis),  so  that 
the  later  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus,*  Pro- 
pertius,"  Horace,'  and  Ovid,'  adorn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes  of  a  fiuo  purple 
dye,'  and  variegated  with  transverse  stripes  of 
gold.'  About  this  time  the  Parthian  connuests 
opened  a  way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  oi  all  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
was  the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt 
standards  of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in 
54  B.C.,"  must  have  been  a  very  striking  sight  for 
the  army  of  Grassus.  The  inquiries  of  the  Romans 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  manufacture 
led  to  a  very  general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural 
state  was  a  thui  fleece  found  on  trees."  An  author, 
nearly  contemporary  with  those  of  the  Augustan 
age  already  quoted,"  celebrated  not  only  the  ex- 
treme fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Seric  webs.  The 
rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more.  Even 
men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and  hence  the 
senate,  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  enacted  "  Ne 
vestis  Serica  viros  fadaret.^^^^ 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  adopted  by  those  emperors  who  were 
characterized  by  severity  of  manners,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  silk,  while  Caligula  and  others,  notorious  for 
luxuiy  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  but  delighted  to  display  it  in  public  on 
their  own  persons.'*  Shawls  and  scarfs  interwo 
ven  with  gold,  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  empress 
during  successive  reigns,"  until,  in  the  year  176, 
Antonmus  the  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold  them  by  public 
auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  ornaments."  At  this  period  we  find  that 
the  silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  goW 


1.  (Compare  Columella,  ii.,  10.  —  Suefc.,  Domit.,  4. — Plut., 
Quaest.  Rom.,  68.— Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  3S9,  &c.)— 2. 
(H.A.,T.,]9.)— 3.  (Martial,viii.,33.)-4.  (ii.,4.)— 5.  (i.,2  ;  ii.,1  ; 
iv.,  2  ;  iv.,  5.)— 6.  (Cann.,  iv.,  13, 13.— Sat.,  i.,  2,  101.)— 7.  (Art. 
Amat.,  ii.,  298.)- 8.  (Hor.,  11.  cc.)  —  9.  (Tibull.,  ii.,  6.)  — 10. 
(Florus,  Hi.,  11.)— 11.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  121.— Petron.,  119.— 
Seneca,  Hippol.,  386.  —  Festus  Avienus,  935. -Sil.  Ita!.,  Pun., 
vi.,  4;  xiv.,  664;  xvii.,  596.)— 12.  (Dionys.  Perieg.,  755.)  — 13. 
(Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.,33. — Dion  Cass.,lvii,,  15. — Suid.,s.  v.Tififpiof.) 
—14.  (Suctop .,  Caiig.,  52.— Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  12.  —  Vid.  also  Jo- 
seph., B.  J.,tJ..  5,  *  4.)— IS.  (Martial,  li.,  9.)— 16.  (Cap!;,  it 
vita,  i".) 
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(Xpve'jvaoTOf,  xpvoov(lij;f),  was  adorned  with  em- 
broidery, this  part  of  the  work  being  executed  ei- 
ther in  Egj'pt  or  Asia  Minor  (Nilotis,  Maonia,  etcus^). 
The  Christian  authors,  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus" 
and  Tertullian'  downward,  discourage  or  condemn 
the  use  of  sillc.  Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtu- 
ous and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  it,*  although  it 
is  probable  that  ribands  for  dressing  the  hair"  were 
not  uncommon,  since  these  goods  (Serica)  were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome.'  Sillc  thread 
was  also  imported  and  used  for  various  purposes.' 

Although  Commodus  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  effects,  inclu- 
ding those  of  silk,'  this  article  soon  afterward  again 
became  very  rare,  so  that  few  writers  of  the  third 
century  make  mention  of  it.  When  finely  manu- 
factured, it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  on  which  ac- 
count AureUan  would  not  allow  his  empress  to 
have  even  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk  (pallia  hlat- 
teo  Serico').  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen 
or  wool,  called  tramoserica  and  subserica,  as  distin- 
guished from  holoserica,  was  permitted  under  many 
restrictions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third 
century,  silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp 
of  inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  silken  borders 
(paragaudtp)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  the 
imperial  gynaecea.     (Vid.  Paeagauda.) 

The  production  of  raw  silk  {/iira^a)  in  Europe  was 
first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.D.  530.  The 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byzantium 
in  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  "  Serinda,"  which 
vas  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia,  by  some 
nonks,  who  had  learned  the  method  of  hatching  and 
earing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
ofthe  black  or  common  mulberry  (uuKu/Jivof'").  The 
cultivation  both  of  this  species  and  of  the  white 
mulberry,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  their  produce,  having  been  long  confined 
to  Greece,  were  at  length,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
transported  i.ito  Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over 
the  south  of  Europe."  The  progress  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  was,  however,  greatly  im- 
peded even  in  Greece,  both  by  sumptuary  laws  re- 
stricting the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  service, 
or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  also 
by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private  silkmills, 
and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the  price  both  of 
the  raw  and  manufactured  article.  It  was  at  one 
time  determined  that  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  imperial  treasurer.  Peter  Barsames 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined 
botii  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytus,  while 
Justinian,  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  their  treasu- 
rer, amassed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly."  The 
silks  woven  in  Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  in  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  of  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres,  i.  e.,  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style 
of  ornament  to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modern  times. 

♦SERPENS.     (Vid.  Asns,  Draco,  Seps,  &c.) 

1.  (Lucan,  x.,  HI.  — Senoca,  Here.  CEt.,  66*;)— 2.  (PisJag., 
ii.,  10.)— 3.  (De  PaUio,  4.)— 4.  (Conj.  PiBC,  p.  650,  vol.  vi.,  cd. 
Reislie.)- 5.  (Martial,  riv.,  24.)— 6.  (li.,  27.)— 7.  (Galen,  Iltpi 
Ai<i)'v.,  p.  533,  vol.  vi.,  ed.  Chattier.) — 8.  (Capitol.,  Pertin.,  8.) 
—  9.'(Vopi8c.,  Aurel.,45.)  — 10.  (Procop.,  B.  Gotli.,  iv.,  17.— 
Glycas,  Ann.,  iv.,  p.  209.  —  Zonar.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  p.  69,  ed.  Do 
Cange.  —  Phot.,  Blbl.,  p.  80,  ed.  Roth.)  —  11.  (Otto  Frisinsfen, 
Hist.  Imp.  Freder.,  i.,  33. — Man.  Comnenus,  ii.,  8.) — 12.  (Pro- 
cop  ,  Hist.  Arcaiv,  25.) 
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*SERPYLLUM.  {Vid.  BEViPYi.hvs.) 
SERRA,  dim.  SERRULA  (vrp/uv),  a  Saw.  It  wa 
made  of  iron  (ferrea,'-  de  ferro  lamina').-  The  form 
of  the  larger  saw  used  for  cutting  timber  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  minia- 
ture in  the  celebrated  Dioscorides  written  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century.^     It  is  of  the  kind 


which  we  call  the  frame-saw,  because  it  is  fixed  in 
a  rectangular  frame.  It  was  held  by  a  workman 
(serrarius*)  at  each  end.  The  line  {vid.  Linea)  was 
used  to  mark  the  timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw;' 
and  its  movement  was  facilitated  by  driving  wedges 
with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  {lenues  tahda) 
or  rafters  (Irabes).'  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found  at 
Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii,  as 
in  this  woodcut ;'  but  in  a  bas-relief  published  by 
Micali,'  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics  girt  round  the 
waist  like  that  of  the  shipbuilder  In  the  woodcut  at 
p.  112.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  also  shows 
the  blade  of  the  saw  detached  from  Its  frame,  with 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing  it  in  the  frame,  and  ex- 
hibited on  a  funereal  monument  pubhshed  by  Gruter. 
On  each  side  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  is  repre- 
sented a  hand-saw  adapted  to  be  used  by  ;i  single 
person.  That  on  the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal 
monument  as  the  blade  of  the  frame-saw :  that  on 
the  right  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  saws 
{serruliz  manubriatce)  were  used  to  divide  the  small- 
er objects.  Some  of  them,  called  lupi,  had  a  partic- 
ular shape,  by  which  they  were  adapted  for  ampu- 
tating the  branches  of  trees.' 

St.  Jerome'"  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  circu- 
lar saw,  which  was  probably  used,  as  at  present,  in 
cutting  veneers  (lamina  pmlenues").  We  have  also 
intimations  of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero''  it  was  employed  by 
thieves. 

Pliny''  mentions  the  use  of  the  saw  in  the  ancient 
Belgium  for  cutting  white  building  stone :  some  of 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  are  still  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  both  in  that  part  of  the  Continent 
and  in  the  south  of  England.  In  this  case  Phny 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed 
saw.  The  saw  without  teeth  was  then  used,  just 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  workers  in  marble,  and  the 
place  of  teeth  was  supplied,  according  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone,  either  by  emery,  or  by  various 
kinds  of  sand  of  inferior  hardness."  In  this  mannel 
the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut  slabs  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  which,  consequently,  were  adapted 
to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such  as  granite,  por- 


1.  (Non.  Mare.,  p.  223,  cd.  Merceri.)- 2.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  Iii., 
19.  — Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  143.)  — 3.  (Montfaucon,  Pal.  Grac,  p 
203.)— 4.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  57.)— 5.  (Id.  ib.,  90.)-6.  (Corippos,  D« 
Laud.  Just.,  iv.,  45-48.)— 7.  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  t.  I,  tav.  34.)  — S 
(Ital.  av.  a  dom.  dei  Kom.,  t.iv.  49.)— 9.  (Pallad.,  De  He  Rust. 
i.,  43.)— 10.  (in  Is.,  ixviiT.,  27.)—  11  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xn.,  43,  « 
84.)-12.  (Pro  Cluent.,  64.)— 13.  (H.  N.,  ixxvi.,  22,  s.  44.)— 14 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxivi.,  6,  s.  9. 


SERTA. 


SERVITUTES. 


jhyiy,  lapis-lazuli,  and  amethyst.    {Vid.  Mola,  Pa- 

KIES.) 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  attributed  either  to  Daedalus'  or  to 
his  nephew  Perdix'  {vid.  Cikcinus),  also  called  Ta- 
les, who,  having  found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent,  and  di- 
vided a  piece  of  wood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the 
teeth  in  iron.^  In  a  bas-relief  .published  by  Winck- 
elmann,*  Daedalus  is  represented  holding  a  saw  ap- 
proaching very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian  saw 
above  delineated. 

SERTA,  used  only  in  the  plural  {(jTf/j|Ua,  are^ava- 
pi),  a  Festoon  or  Garland. 

The  art  of  weaving  wreaths  {vicL.  Corona),  gar- 
lands, and  festoons,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons {coron&rii  and  coronaritz,  GTE^avv-KT^oKOL^  or 
crEi^avoTT^oKoi. ),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  variety  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  and 
of  fruits,  so  as  to  blend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
scents'  in  th*  most  agreeable  manner.  The  annex- 
ed woodcut,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,' 
shows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  the  fillets  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are  skil- 
fully encased  in  acamhus-leaves  :  its  body  consists 


apparently  of  laurel  or  bay.  tosetiier  with  a  profusion 
of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  puinegranates,  bunch- 
es of  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
market,  called  nTe^avoTrloKiov,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  class  of  productions,  the  work  being 
principally  performed  by  women  and  girls." 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  often 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  (feslu  frande,'  variis  sertis^'), 
on  the  front  of  the  altar"  {vid.  Ara,  p.  77,  78),  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad,- = 
Chryses,  besides  the  gilded  sceptre  which  denoted 
his  office  and  authority  {vid.  Sceptrum),  carries  a 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  56.— Sen.,  Epist.,  90.)— 2.  (Hygin.,  Fab., 
«4.— Oviil,  Met.,  viii.,  246.)-3.  (Diod.  Sic,  iv.,  76.— ApoUod., 
111.,  15.)— 4.  (Mon.  Ined.,  ii.,  fig.  94.)— 5.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi., 
"' '.,  ™"''  'J-  N.,  ^niii.,  %  s.  3.)  —  6.  (Virg.,  Copa,  14,  35.)— 
I.  IMiUm,  Gal.  Myth.,  ii.,  100.)  — 8.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  455.) 
-;.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  ii.,  249.)— 10.  (Id.  ib.,  iv.,  202.— Juv.,  xi\.,  84. 
■  luomi,  ii.,  354.)— 11.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  417.)— 12.  (i.,  14,  28.) 


garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  probably 
wound  about  the  sceptre.'  The  act  here  described 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  ia  taken  from 
a  bas  relief  in  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
two  hands  a  festoon  to  suspend  upon  the  circular 
temple  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  As  the  fes- 
toons remained  on  the  temples  long  after  their  fresh- 
ness had  departed,  they  became  very  combustible. 
The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  their  being  set  on  fire."  The  gar- 
lands on  funereal  monuments  hung  there  foi"  a  year, 
and  were  then  renewed.^  The  funeral  pile  was 
also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  an  ap- 
propriate choice  of  plants  and  flowers.'  ( Vid.  Funus, 
p.  458,  460.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  token  of  joy  and  affection'  {vid. 
Janua,  p.  527),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
wedding."  They  were  hung  about  a  palace  in  com- 
pliment to  the  wealthy  possessor  {insertabo  coronis 
atria''),  and  on  occasions  of  general  rejoicing  ;  the 
streets  of  a  city  were  sometimes  enlivened  with 
these  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations.' 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  serta.'  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing such  garlands  suspended  from  the  neck  was 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians.'" 

SERVILIA  LEX.  {Vtd.  Lex,  p  586.) 
SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Pignus,  p.  776.) 
SE'R VITUS.  (Kid.  Seevus,  Roman.) 
SERVITU'TES  are  considered  by  the  Roman 
law  as  parts  of  ownership,  which  are  opposed  to 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  those  rights  which 
are  included  in  the  term  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  hi 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  i 
in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjoy 
ment  of  it  as  owner.  If  the  owner's  power  ove? 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy 
ment  of  it  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  in  order  that  some  other  person  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  con- 
dition of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  which 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  is 
said  "  servire,"  to  be  subject  to  a  "  servitus."  Hence, 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "  optima  maxima,"  this 
was  legally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war- 
ranted free  from  servitutes."  Servitutes  are  alsc 
expressed  by  the  terms  "jura"  and  "jura  in  re," 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  com- 
plete ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  servitus, 
therefore,  has  not  the  animus  domini,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  ususfructuarius  is 
never  recognised  as  owner  in  the  Roman  law.  The 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  ususfructus 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  proprietas. 

A  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  servitus  in  an- 
other person's  property  :  the  notion  of  the  term  has 
no  direct  relation  to  his  own  property.  Also,  a  ser- 
vitus can  only  be  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  servitus 
either  consists  in  his  being  restrained  from  doing 
certain  acts  to  his  property,  which  otherwise  he 
might  do  {servitus  qutz  innonfaciendo  consisiit;  Ser- 
vitus negativa),  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  tc 
allow  some  other  person  to  do  something  to  the 
property,  which  such  person  might  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  doing  {servitus  qua  in  patiendo  con- 


1.  (.Vid.  also  Aristoph.,  Av.,  894.— Pax,  948.— CaUim.,  Hymn, 
in  Cor.,  45.)— 2.  (Thucyd.,  iir.,  133,  «  2.  — Pans.,  li.,  IT,  4  7.)— 
3.  (Tibull.,  ii.,  4,  48  ;  7,  32.— Propert.,  iii.,  16,  23.)— 4.  (Virg., 
^n.,  iv.,  506.)- 5.  (Tibull.,  i.,  2,  14.)— 6.  (Lucan,  ii.,  354.)— 7 
(Prudent.!iiSymin.,ii.,  726.)— 8.  (Majt.,  vi.,79,8.)— 9.  (Tll)ull., 
i.,  7,  52.)— 10.  (Min.  Felii,  38.)— 11.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,«.  90, 169. 
— Compare  Cic,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  iii.,  2.) 
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tutit ;  Servttus  qffirmaiiva).  A  servitus  never  con- 
sists in  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  hejng 
obliged  to  do  any  act  to  his  property,  though  he 
may  he  obliged  to  do  acts  which  are  necessary  to- 
wards the  enjoyment  of  the  servitus.' 

There  were  two  classes  of  servitutes.  Either 
they  had  for  their  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  personal,  personarum  ;  or  they  had  for  their 
subject  another  piece  of  property,  or  a  house,  or 
land,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  servitus  ex 
ercised  it  in  respect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or 
land  which  was  its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter 
kind  were  called  praedial,  servitutes  praediorum  or 
rerum,  or  jura  praediorum ;'  and  with  reference  to 
their  special  kinds,  jura  aquarum,  &c.' 

The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes,  of  which 
usus  and  ususfructus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing,  and,  consequently,  the  quasi  possessio  of 
such  servitutes  had  a  close  resemblai^cs  to  posses- 
sio.  (Vid.  PossEssio.)  Servitutes  of  this  class 
consisted  solely  "  in  patiendo." 

Prasdial  servitutes  consisted  both  in  "patiendo" 
and  "in  non  faciendo."  Those  which  consisted  in 
"patiendo"  were  either  acts  which  a  pyrson  might 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  upon  the  property  of  an- 
other, as  the  jus  itineris,  &c.,  or  they  were  acts 
which  he  could  do  to  or  upon  the  property  of  anoth- 
er, by  virtue  of  possessing  another  piece  of  proper- 
ty, as  the  jus  tigni  imraittendi.  Those  which  con- 
sisted "  in  non  faciendo"  were  acts  which,  as  the 
possessor  of  a  piece  of  property,  he  could  require 
the  owner  of  another  piece  of  property  not  to  do, 
but  which,  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner  might 
do. 

Personal  servitutes  were  Usns,  Ususfeuotus, 
habitatio,  and  operae  servorum  et  animalium. 

Habitatio,  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  -per- 
son's house,  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
sedium.  But  it  was  not  lost,  as  ususfructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to  in- 
habit some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside  by 
the  heredes  of  the  giver.* 

Operae  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a  man 
having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of  another 
person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave  or  beast 
lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it.  This  is 
called  by  Gains'  the  "  Ususfructus  hominum  et  cet- 
trorum  animalium." 

Praedial  servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
pieces  of  land  {prcedia),  one  of  which  owes  a  ser- 
vitus to  the  other  {servitutum  debet,  prtedium,  fundus 
senncns),  and  the  servitus  is  said  to  be  due  (deberi) 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  name  of  praedium 
dominans,  which  is  now  often  used  to  designate  the 
prffidium  to  which  the  servitus  is  due,  is  modern. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  servitus  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  land  to  which  it  belongs  :  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It 
must  also  be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  dominant  praedium.  The  servitus  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  praedium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
praedium,  nor  pledged,  nor  let. 

Praedial  servitutes  were  cither  praediorum  urba- 
norum  or  rusticorum.  But  the  word  servitus  has 
a  double  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 

1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  !.  15.)— a.  (Gaius,  ii.,  17,  29.)— 3.  (Cic, 
Pro  Casein.,  26.)— 4.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  8  :  "Do  Usu  et  Uabitatione."— 
Dig.  39,  tit.  5,  s.  27,  32.— Instj  ii.,  tit.  5.)— 5.  (ii.,  32.) 
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right  or  a  duty.  The  servitus  of  a  praedium  rnsti- 
cum  or  urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  the  ser- 
vitus which  belongs  to  a  particular  praedium  as  a 
right :  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  the  servitus  whicli 
some  particular  praedium  owes  as  a  duty.  When  the 
two  praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their  mu- 
tual relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  servitus 
expresses  the  whole  relation.  Servitutes  urbanae 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
an  edifice  as  such,  and  rusticae  those  which  are  for 
the  advantage  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  such,  and 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  urbanae . 

1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a  man  has  to 
use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour  to  support 
his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty was  consequently  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so 
that  it  should  be  adequate  to  discharge  its  duty.' 

2.  Tigni  immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam 
in  or  upon  a  neighbour's  wall.  3.  Projiciendi,  or 
the  right  of  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifice, 
though  it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is 
above  his  neighbour's  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii,  oi 
fluminis  recipiendi  or  immittendi.  This  servitus 
was  either  a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain 
water  to  run  from  his  house  upon  and  through  his 
neighbour's  premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  watei 
from  his  neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The 
technical  meaning  of  stillicidium  is  rain  in  drops ; 
when  collected  in  a  flowing  body,  it  is  flumen."  5. 
Altius  non  toUendi,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owed 
not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its  present  eleva- 
tion, or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  certain  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  owner  of  some  other  house  might  have 
the  advantage  of  such  forbearance.  If  a  man  was 
released  from  this  duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  right,  which  was  the  jus  altius  tol- 
lendi.  In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  ground  was 
released  from  the  servitus  stUlicidil,  was  said  to 
have  the  servii -s  stillicidii  non  recipiendi.  This 
was  not  strict 'y  accurate  language ;  for  if  a  servitus 
is  defined  to  be  some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights 
of  ownership,  .i  recovery  of  these  rights,  or  a  re- 
lease from  the  duties  which  is  implied  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  rights  by  another,  merely  gives  the 
complete  exercise  of  ownership,  and  so  destroys  all 
notion  of  a  servitus.  Still,  such  was  the  language 
of  the  Roman  jurists ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
enumerated  among  the  urbanae  servitutes'  "  Stilli- 
cidium avertendi  in  tectum  vel  aream  vicini  out  non 
avertendi."  7.  Servitus  ne  luminibus,  and  ne  pros- 
pectui  officiatur,  or  the  duly  which  a  man  owes  to 
his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or  his 
prospect  ;*  and  servitus  luminum  or  prospectus,  oi 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make 
openings  into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall,  for 
instance,  to  get  light  or  a  prospect.  It  was  a  ser- 
vitus the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  light, 
whereas  the  ne  officiatur  was  to  prevent  the  de 
stroying  of  light."  But  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  servitus  luminum.  8.  Servi- 
tus stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung  against 
a  neighbour's  wall,  &c.  9.  Servitus  fumi  immit- 
tendi, or  the  right  of  sending  one's  smoke  through 
a  neighbour's  chimney. 

The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  rusti- 
cal :  1.  Servitus  itineris,  or  the  right  of  a  footpath 
through  another  man's  ground,  or  to  ride  through 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a  man  in 
such  cases  was  said  ire,  and  not  agere.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised  the 
right,  this  servitus  was  properly  called  jus  eundi.' 


1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  5,  s.  6.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  27,  ed 
MUUer.— Cic,  DeOr.,  i.,  38.)— 3.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  2,s.2.)-4.  (7Vii 
Gaius,  ii.,  31.  —  Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  39.)  —5.  (Dig.  S,  tit.  2,  s.  1 
40.)— 6.  (Gaius,  iv.,  3  ) 
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i.  Actus  or  agendi,  or  the  right  of  driving  a  beast  or 
carriage  through  another  man's  land.  3.  Viae,  or  the 
right  eundi  et  agendi  et  ambulandi.  Via  of  course  in- 
cluded the  other  two  servitutes,  and  it  was  distin- 
guished from  them  by  its  width,  which  was  defined 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.'  The  width  of  an  iter  or 
actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  if  it  was 
not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an  arbiter.  If  the 
width  of  a  via  was  not  determined,  its  width  was 
taken  to  be  the  legal  width  (latitudo  legitima).  In 
the  work  of  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis,  the  phrase  "  iter 
■populo  dcbitur"  or  "  non  debetur"  frequently  occurs. 
When  "  iter  debe'ur"  occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
given  in  feet,  k  seems  that,  in  the  assignment  of 
the  lands  in  these  instances,  the  lands  were  made 
"  servire  populo,"  for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4. 
Servitus  pascendi,  or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect 
of  the  ground  to  which  his  cattle  are  attached,  to 
pasture  them  on  another's  ground.  5.  Servitus 
aquaeductus,  or  the  ducendi  aquam  per  fundum  alie- 
num.  There  were  also  other  servitutes,  as  aquK 
haustus,  pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus,  calcis  coquen- 
(lae,  and  arenae  fodiendas.  If  a  publicus  locus  or  a  via 
publica  intervened,  no  servitus  aqusductus  could 
be  imposed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
princeps  for  permission  to  form  an  aquaeductus 
across  a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  sacer 
et  religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
itineri's  servitus,  for  no  servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  religi- 
osus. 

A  servitus  negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
servitus  aflirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
traditio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  the  jus  servitutis,  but 
only  to  give  a  right  to  the  publiciana  in  rem  actio." 
The  phrases  ''aqua  jus  constituere,''^  ''servitutem 
fundo  imponcre"  occur.^  According  to  Gaius,  ser- 
vitutes urlianae  could  only  be  transferred  by  the  in 
jure  cessio  r  servitutes  rusticae  could  be  transferred 
hy  mancipatio  also.' 

A  servitus  might  be  established  by  testament 
(servitus  legata^),  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
when  the  "  dies  legati  cessit"  {vid.  Legatum)  ;  but 
tradition  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  right  to 
the  publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A  servitus  could  be 
established  by  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  the  judi- 
cium familia;  erciscundas,  communi  dividundo,  and 
in  a  case  where  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
tas  to  one  and  the  ususfructus  to  another."  Servi- 
tutes could  also  be  acquired  by  the  praescriptio  longi 
temporis.'  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Ci- 
cero' seems  to.  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  right  to  a  servitus  by  use,  as  to  which  a  lex 
Scriboni?  made  a  change.  (Fid.  Lex  Scribonia.) 
Quasi  servitutes  were  sometimes  simply  founded 
on  positive  enactments,  which  limited  the  owner  of 
a  property  in  its  enjoyment ;'  and  others  were  con- 
sidered as  "  vetMt  jure  imposita.'"" 

A  servitus  might  be  released  {remitti)  to  the  own- 
er of  the  fundus  serviens,"  or  it  might  be  surren- 
dered by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  fundus  serviens 
to  do  certain  acts  upon  it  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  servitus."  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
one  owner,  the  servitutes  were  extinguished  j  there 
was  a  confusio."  If  the  separate  owners  of  tv/o 
separate  estates  jointly  acquired  an  estate  which 
was  servient  to  the  two  separate  estates,  the  servi- 
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tutes  were  not  extinguished ;  but  they  were  extin 
guished  if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  estate.^  f  he  servitus 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  usufructuarius  ac- 
quired the  proprietas  of  the  thing.  A  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the  object ;  but  if 
the  servient  object  was  restored,  the  servitus  was 
also  restored."  A  servitus  was  extinguished  by  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person- 
al servitude,  with  the  death  of  the  person  who  was 
entitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  praedial  servitutes, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  subject ;  but 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival.  A  servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it.  According 
to  the  old  law,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immovable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  movable.  In  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion, ususfructus  and  usus  were  only  lost  by  not 
exercising  the  right  when  there  had  been  a  usuca- 
pio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  usucapi- 
on.= 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  of  actiones  in 
rem.  An  actio  confessoria  or  vindicatio  servitutis 
had  for  its  object  the  establishing  the  right  to  a  ser- 
vitus, and  it  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  land  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the 
right,  damages,  and  security  against  future  disturb- 
ance in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  plaintiff  had, 
of  course,  to  prove  his  title  to  the  servitus.  The 
actio  negatoria  or  vindicatio  libertatis  might  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  claimed  a  servitus  in  it.  The  -object 
was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from 
the  servitus  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the 
owner  against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ownership.  The  plaintiffhad,  of  course,  to  prove 
his  ownership,  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  servitus.* 

In  the  case  of  personal  servitutes,  the  interdicts 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses- 
sion ;  the  interdict  which  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  proper  possession  was  here  applied  as  a  utile  in 
terdictum.* 

In  the  case  of  praedial  servitutes,  we  must  first 
consider  the  positive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  is  effected  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  right, 
independent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  prevented  by  in- 
terdicts applicable  to  the  several  cases.  A  person 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  itineris,  ac- 
tus, viae,  by  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  person,  had  a 
right  to  the  interdict :  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  protection  against  the  disturbance,  and  com- 
pensation ;  its  effect  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
interdict  uti  possidetis.  Another  interdict  applied 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  preceding  interdict,  but 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  the 
servitus  from  being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while 
he  was  putting  the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit 
for  use. 

There  were  Various  other  interdicts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aquae  quotidianae  vel  aestivae  ducen- 
dae  ;'  in  the  case  of  the  repair  of  water  passaiges  ;' 
in  the  case  of  the  jus  aquae  hauriendae.' 

The  second  class  of  positive  servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connexion  with 
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the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
interdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained  un- 
der the  next  class,  that  of  negative  servitutes. 

In  the  case  of  negative  servitutes,  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  juris  quasi  possessio  can  be 
acquired :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty attempts  to  do  some  act  which  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent  with 
his  servitus,  and  is  prevented ;  3,  by  any  legal  act 
which  is  capable  of  transferring  the  jus  servitutis. 
The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner  of  the  ser- 
vient property  does  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the 
right.  The  possession  of  the  servitutes  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  class  was  protected  by  the  interdict 
uti  possidetis.  There  was  a  special  interdict  about 
sewers  (De  Cloacis^). 

It  has  been  stated  that  quasi  servitutes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they  were 
limitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  only  cases  of  the  Kmitation 
of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  posia^'e  enactment 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect,  are  reducible 
to  three  principal  classes.  The  first  class  compre- 
hends the  limitation  of  ownership  on  religious 
grounds.  To  this  class  belongs  finis,  or  a  space  of 
five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  estates,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate.  This  intermedi- 
ate space  was  sacred,  and  it  was  used  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sacrifice.  To  this 
class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if  a  man  had  bu- 
ried a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  another  without  his 
consent,  he  could  not,  as  a  general  lule,  be  compel- 
led to  remove  the  body,  but  he  was  bound  to  make 
recompense."  The  second  class  comprehends  rules 
relating  to  pohce.  According  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  called 
Icgitimum  spatium,  legitimus  modus.  Consequently, 
between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must  be  a  va- 
cant space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was,  no  doubt, 
often  neglected  ;  for,  after  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign,^ 
it  was  forbidden  to  build  houses  with  a  common 
wall  {communio  parictum),  and  the  old  legitimum 
spatium  was  again  required  to  be  observed ;  and  it 
Is  referred  to  in  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.* 
This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the  height 
and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus'  fixed  the  height 
at  seventy  feet ;  Nero  also,  after  the  "great  fire,  made 
some  regulations  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height 
of  houses.  Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty 
feet.  These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  pos- 
sessed adjoining  houses  :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  servitutes  altius  toUendi  and  non 
lollendi,  as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  the  removing  a  "  lig- 
num furtivum  (Edibus  vel  vineis  junctum"  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.'  Another  rule 
declared  that  the  owners  of  lands  which  were  ad- 
joining to  public  aquseducts  should  permit  materials 
to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for  these  public  purpo- 
ses, but  should  receive  a  proper  compensation.  The 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  the  burnineor  interring  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  city ;  and  this  rtne  was  enforced 
by  a  lex  Duilia.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Piu.o,  this 
rule  prevailed  both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relating  to  Aqd*  Pluvh,  and  to  the  tignum 
junctum  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 
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to  gather  the.  fruits  which  had  fallen  thereon  from 
his  trees,  with  this  limitation,  that  he  could  only  go 
every  thu-d  day.'  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that 
if  a  neighbour's  tree  hnng  over  into  another  person's 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground  (quindecim  pedes  altius  earn 
suilucator).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of  owner- 
ship, but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership  of  the 
tree-owner :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  ownership 
of  the  land-owner;  for  it  allowed  his  neighbour's 
tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there  were 
no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  law  must  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  Umitations,  also, 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours,  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate 
their  mutual  interests  as  they  pleased  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  man  could  agree  to  allow  a  neighbour  to 
derive  a  certain  benefit  from  his  land,  which  their 
proximity  rendered  desirable  to  him,  or  he  could 
agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acts  on  his  land  for 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbour's  land.  The  law  gave 
force  to  these  agreements  under  the  name  of  servi- 
tutes, and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  by  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownership  among 
the  Romans  by  positive  enactment  is  from  a  valua- 
ble essay  by  Dirksen.' 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  be  completed  by  ref- 
erence to  the  following  works,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  in  them  :  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  Jj^c. — ^Muh- 
lenbmch,  Doclrina  Pandectarum,  p.  268,  &c. — Sa- 
vigny,  Das  Recht  dcs  Besilzes,  Juris  Quasi  Possessio, 
p.  525,  5th  ed. — Von  der  Bestellung  der  Serrilutcn 
durch  simple  Vertrag  und  Stipulalion,  von  Hasse, 
Rhein.  Mus.  fiir  Jurisprudenz,  Erster  Jahrgang. — 
Von  dem  Verhaltniss  des  Eigcnthums  zu  den  Servi- 
tuten,  von  Puchta,  Rhein.  Mus.  Erst.  Jahrg. 

SERVUS  (Geeek).  The  Greek  tSoiUof,  like  the 
Latin  servus,  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning  of 
our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle^  says  that 
a  complete  household  is  that  which  consists  of 
slaves  and  freemen  (ot/cta  de  reXstog  ek  dovXuv  Koi 
k7\,cvBEpu)v),  and  he  defines  a  slave  to  be  a  living 
working-tool  and  possession  (o  doi^f  li^ivx"'"  opya- 
vov  •*  6  doiXoc  KTJjfid  Ti  EfjL-ilruxov^).  None  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  to 
slavery  as  a  thing  morally  wrong  ;  Plato,  in  his  per- 
fect state,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be 
made  slaves  by  Greeks,'  and  Aristotle'  defends  the 
justice  of  the  institution  on  the  ground  of  a  diversi- 
ty of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into  the  free  (Moi- 
fepot),  and  those  who  are  slaves  by  nature  (ol  <^mH 
SoiX'ji) :  under  the  latter  description  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  all  barbarians  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
the  word,  and  therefore  considers  their  slavery  jus- 
tifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  tunes  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  ;'  but  we  find  them  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  generally 
as  in  later  times.  They  are  usually  prisoners  taken 
in  war  (JoptdAuroi),  who  serve  their  conquerors; 
but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  slaves.'  They  were,  however,  at  that  time 
mostly  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  the 
Greeks.     One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitants 
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ol  a  country  were  subdued  by  an  invading  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen  : 
they  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  -yhich  their 
masters  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their  mas- 
ters in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
{md.  Helotes),  the  Penestse  of  Thessaly  (vid.  Pe- 
NEsTAi),  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  Callicyrii 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
Ihe  Aphamiotee  in  Crete.  (Vid.  Cosmi,  p.  316.) 
The  other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic 
slaves  acquired  by  purchase  {apyvpCivriToi  or  xi"><'"- 
vriroi}),  who  were  entirely  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  could  be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods 
and  chattels :  these  were  the  HovXoi  properly  so 
called,  and  were  the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves 
were  very  numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work 
of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  modern  towns. 
In  poorer  republics,  which  iiad  little  or  no  capital, 
and  which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they 
would  be  few :  thus  in  Phoeis  and  Locris  there  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.' 
The  majority  of  slaves  were  purchased ;  few,  com- 
paratively, were  born  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  born  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  oUdTpiip,  in  contradistinction  to  one  pur- 
chased, who  was  called  o'lKhrii.'  If  both  the  father 
and  mother  were  slaves,  the  oiFspring  was  called 
Bfi^Wov/loc  :*  if  the  parents  were  oUoTpiSe;,  the  off- 
spring was  called  oUoTpiSaioc.' 

It  was  a  recognised  rule  of  Greek  national  law, 
'hat  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,'  but 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  Greeks  to  give  liberty  to 
Ihose  of  their  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
Consequently,  almost  all  slaves  in  Greece,  with  the 
exception  of  the  serfs  above  mentioned,  were  barba- 
rians. It  appears  to  follow,  from  a  passage  in  Ti- 
maeus,'  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  carried 
on  the  slave-trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place  except  Sparta, 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants.' 
In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
was  obtained  by  pirates,  who  kidnapped  persons  on 
the  coasts,  but  the  chief  supply  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from  their 
own  neighbourhood  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  A 
considerable  number  of  slaves  also  came '  from 
Thrace,  where  he  parents  frequently  sold  their 
children.' 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave-market,  called  the  Kii/c^-of,'"  be- 
cause the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  They 
were  also  sometimes  sold  by  auction,  and  appear 
then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone  called  the 
■•^parrip  UBoi; :"  the  same  was  also  the  practice 
in  Rome,  whence  the  phrase  homo  de  lapide  emtus. 
(Vii.  AiTcTio.)  The  slave-market  at  Athens  seems 
to  have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually 
the  last  day  of  the  month  (the  ivri  naX  via  or  vov- 
utjiiia").  The  price  of  slaves  also  naturally  dif- 
fered according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  acquire- 


ments. "Some  slaves,"  says  Xenophon,'  are 
well  worth  two  rainas,  others  hardly  half  a  mi- 
na ;  some  sell  for  five  minas,  and  others  even  for 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is  said  to 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  in 
the  mines."  Bockh"  has  collected  many  particu- 
lars respecting  the  price  of  slaves ;  he  calculates 
the  value  of  a  common  mining  slave  at  from  125  to 
150  drachmas.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  had  a 
gieat  influence  upon  the  value  of  a  slave.  ,0f  the 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  who  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  some  were 
worth  five,  some  six,  and  the  lowest  more  than 
three  minas ;  and  his  twenty  couch-makers,  togeth- 
er, were  worth  40  rainas.^  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cithara  ;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  conomon  for 
such  :*  Neffira  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.' 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens- 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  archon  (B.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  :'  according  to  which,  the 
slave  population  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  ac- 
count altogether,'  and  others  have  supposed  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  numbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40,000.'  Bookh'  and  Clinton,"  how- 
ever, remark,  with  some  justice,  that  in  computing 
the  citizens  and  metics,  the  object  was  to  ascertain 
their  political  and  military  strength,  and  hence  the 
census  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken ;  while, 
in  enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  property.  Bockh  takes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than  threa 
to  one ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  cal 
culations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave  population 
in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  incon- 
trovertible :  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000  Athenian 
slaves  escaped  to  this  place."  In  Corinth  and 
.lEgina  their  number  was  equally  large :  according 
to  Timaeus,  Corinth  had  460,000,  and  according  to 
Aristotle,  .<Egina  had  470,000  slaves  ;'■'  but  these 
large  numbers,  especially  in  relation  to  ^gina,  must 
be  understood  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household,'^  and  in  every  moder- 
ate establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos- 
sible occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  &e. 
The  number  possessed  by  one  person  was  never  so 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  times  of  ihe  Re- 
public and  under  the  Empire,  but  it  was  still  very 
considerable.  Plato'*  expressly  remarks,  that  some 
persons  had  fifty  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  ;"  Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120," 
Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  we  read  of  one  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  were  employed 
in  various  workshops,  mines,  or  manufactories :  the 
number  which  a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own 
private  wants  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba- 
bly never  very  large.    And  this  constitutes  one 


1.  {Vid.  Isocr.,  Platte.,  p.  300,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  (Atlren.,  yi.,  p. 
864,  e.— Clinton,  F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  411,  412.)— 3.  (Amnion,  and  Sui- 
daSiS.T.)— 4.  (Enstath.  adOd.,  ii.,  290.)  — 5.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
lii.,  76.)  —  6.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  vii.,  5,  *  73.)  —  7.  (ap.  Atlien.,  vi.,  p. 
265,  J.)— 8.  (Thncyd.,  liii.,  40.)— 9.  (Herod.,  t.,  6.)— 10.  (Har- 
lMcr.,5.  V.)— 11.  (PoUui,  Onom.,  iii.,78.)— 12.  (Aristoph.,  Equit., 
43,  with  He  schol.) 
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1.  (Mem.,  ii.,  5,  1)  2.)— 2.  (Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  92, 
&o.)— 3.  (m  Aphob.,  i.,  p.  816.)— 4.  (Ter.,  Adelph.,  iii.,  i.,  37  , 
2,  15;  It.,  7,  24.— Id.,  Phorm.,  iii.,  3,  24.)— 5.  (Deniosth.  in 
Neser.,  p  1354,  16.) — 6.  (Ctesicles  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  272,  c.) — 
7.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  69,  n.  143.)— 8.  (Hume's  Es- 
says, Tol.  i.,  p.  443.)  —9.  (Ibid.,  i.,  p.  52,  &e.)  — 10.  (P.  H.,  ii., 
p.  391.)— 11.  (Thncyd.,  vii.,  27.)— 12.  (Athen.,  1.  o.)— 13.  (Aris 
toph.,  Pint.,  init.)— 14.  (De  Rep.,  ii.,  p.  578.)— 15.  (in  Aphob., 
i.,  p.  623.)  — 16.  (Lys.  in  Eratcsth.,  p.  395.)  — 17.  (Xen.,  Do 
Vect.,  iv.,  14,  15.) 
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great  disunction  between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves, 
that  the  labour  of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  an  owner  might  obtain  proSt  for 
the  outlay  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  tjieir  master  and  his 
family,  and  in  gratifying  his  luxury  and  vanity. 
Thus  Athensus'  remarks  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  and  even 
more ;  but  not,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in 
a  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters'  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  paid  their  mas- 
ters a  certain  sum  a  day),  or  they  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  either  for  the  mines  or  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for  wages 
(aiToiopu).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  slaves ;"  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seamen  of  Paralos  were  free- 
men.' These  slaves  belonged  either  to  the  state 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out  to  the  state 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  of 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capi- 
tal. Great  numbers  were  required  for  the  mines, 
and  in  most  cases  the  mine  lessees  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved 
by  Suidas,*  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
150,000  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  these  mines  :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.'  We  cannot  cal- 
culate with  accuracy  what  was  the  usual  rate  of 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.  The  thir- 
y-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net 
profit  of  30  minas,  their  purchase  value  being  190 
minas,  and  the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12 
minas,  their  purch2is3  value  being  40  minas.'  The 
leather-workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  their 
masters  two  oboli  a  day,  the  overseers  three :' 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.'  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money of  the  slaves  was  naturally  high,  as 
their  value  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  those  who 
died  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  The 
proprietor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
their  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
laoiarpa^).  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  first  that 
established  an  ensurance  of  slaves.  For  a  yearly 
contrit"  .lion  of  eight  drachmas  for  each  slave  that 
wa*-  m  the  army,  he  undertook  to  make  good  the 
iiue  of  the  slave  at  the  time  of  his  running  away.'° 
Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  under  an 
overseer  (ivlTpovof),  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
the  master  resided  in  the  city ;  the  household  slaves 
were  under  a  steward  (ra/ii'af),  the  female  slaves 
under  a  stewardess  (ra/iia).'^ 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestse  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
armies ;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginusaj, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves,"  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule. 


I.  (vi.,  p.  272,  «.)— 2.  (Isocrat.,  Do  Pace,  p.  169,  ed.  Steph.)— 
3.  (Thuf.ytl.,  viii.,  73.)  — 4.  {s.  v.'A-wc<pri(phaTO.)—i.  (Bilckh, 
on  the  Sliver  Mines  of  Laurion,  p.  469,  470,  transl.)— J6.  (De- 
moslh.  in  Aphob.,  i.,  p.  SI8,  —  BSckh,  Public  Econ.,  <fcc.",  i.,  p. 
100.)— 7.  (jEacliin.  in  Tim.,  p.  118.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Vect.,  iv.,  14.) 
—9.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  10,  «  I,  2.— Plat.,  Protag-.,  p.  310.)— 10. 
(Pseudo-Arist.,  (Econ.,  o.  35.)-Il.  (Xen.,  CEcou.,  xii.,  2  •  is., 
11.)— 12.  (Pausan.,  i.,  32,  (>  3.— Schol.  ad  Arisloph.,  Ran.,  33.) 
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The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  slavea 
differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property ; 
they  could,  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.'  The  con- 
dition, however,  of  Greek  slaves  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  according  to 
Plutarch,'  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  slave  {h  Aaxedai- 
fiovL  Koi  Tov  kT^Evdepov  fidXiOTa  eXevdepov  clvai.  Km 
TQv  dov'kov  luiXiqra  davkov).  At  Athens  especially, 
the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  of 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  granted  to 
them  at  Rome.'  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave 
into  a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scat- 
ter sweetmeats  {KaTaxva/iara),  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly-married  pair.* 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  protect- 
ed by  the  law ;  a  person  who  struck  or  maltreated 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (iSpeug  ypafn') ;  a 
slave,  too,  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  legal 
sentence.'  He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and 
there  claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (Trpi- 
aiv  alTeladai').  The  person  of  a  slave,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  freeman : 
his  offences-  were  punished  with  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, which  was  the  last  mode  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  a  freeman ;'  he  was  not  beheved  upon 
his  oath,  but  his  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  was 
always  taken  with  torture.     (Vii.  BiSAsos.) 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  unfre 
quent ;'  but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  were  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  mining  slaves,  who  were  treatec 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  murdered  their  guards,  took  possession  ol 
the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  this  poini 
ravaged  the  country  for  a  considerable  time." 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athens, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to  lib- 
erate a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  flrom  a 
passage  of  Plautus."  Those  who  were  manumitted 
lawelsvBspoi.)  did  not  become  citizens,  as  they  might 
at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condition  of  metics. 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  master 
as  their  patron  {irpoirrd-nir),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  iin.?)  aTtocraaiov,  by  which  they 
might  again  be  sold  into  slavery.  ( Vid.  Libertcs, 
Gkeek;  AnOSTASIOr  AlKH.) 

Respecting  the  pubhc  slaves  at  Athens,  see  Dk- 

MOSIOI. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens,"  which  Bockh"  supposes  was  three  oboU 
a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Petitus,  Leg. 
Att.,  ii.,  6,  p.  254,  &c. — Reitermeier,  Gcsch.  der 
Sclarcrci  in  Griechenlajtd,  Berl.,  1789.  — Limburg 
Brouwer,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  des  Grecs,  ill., 
p.  267,  &c.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I-,  i.,  p-  171 
— Gottling,  De  Nolione  Senitutis  apud  Aristotelcm-. 
Jen-,  1821. — Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staats- 
alt.,  <!  114. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  20,  &c. 

1.  (Dem.  in  Pantienet.,  p.  967  ;  in  Aphob.,  p.  821  ;  in  One- 
tor.,  i.,  p.  871.)— 2.  (Lye,  28.)— 3.  (Compare  Plot.,  De  Garral., 
18. —  Xen.,  De  Rep.  Athen.,  i.,  12.)— 4.  (Aiistoph.,  Pint.,  768, 
with  schol.— Demosth.  in  Steph.,  p.  1123,  29.— Pollni,  Onom., 
iii.,  77. — Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Karax^oi*^^^.) — 5.  (Dem 
in  Mid.,  p.  529.  —  .Sschin.  in  Tim.,  p.  41.  — Xen.,  De  Rep 
Athen.,  i.,  10.— Athen.,  vi.,  p.  267,  /  —  Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p. 
322,  &c.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Hec,  287, 288.— Antiph.,  De  Cied.  Herod., 
p.  728.)— 7.  (Pint.,  Thes.,  36.— PoUui,  Onom.,  vii.,  13.— Meier 
Att.  Proc.,  p.  403,  etc.)— 8.  (Dem.  in  Timocr.,  p.  752.)  — 9 
(Plat.,  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  777.,— 10.  (Athen.,  vi..  p.  272,/.)— 11.  (Ca 
sin.,  ii.,  5,  7.)— 12.  (Xen.,  Do  Vect.,  iv.,  25.)— !3.  (PilU.  Econ  . 
ic,  ii.,  p.  47,  48.) 
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SERVUS  (Roman),  SE'RVITUS.  "  Senilus  est 
constituiio  juris  gentium  qua.  quis  dominio  alieno 
contra  ncturam  subjicitur."^  Gaius  also  considers 
the  potestas  of  a  master  over  a  slave  as  "juris  gen- 
tiim.'"  The  Romans  viewed  liberty  as  the  natural 
state,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  contrary  to  the  natural  state.  The  mutual  re- 
lation of  slave  and  master  among  the  Romans  was 
expressed  by  the  terms  servus  and  dominus  ;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over 
and  in  the  slave  was  expressed  by  dominium.  The 
terra  dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a 
slave,  pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob- 
ject of  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
manoipi,  was  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner- 
ship. The  word  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
master's  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  to  express  the  father's  power  over  his 
children.  The  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
dominica  potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but 
the  child  had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
had  merely  a  "nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  servo :"  it  was 
necessary  that  the  slave  should  be  his  in  bonis  at 
least.  ° 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  the  slave  as 
he  pleased  ;  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Positive  morality,  however,  and  the 
social  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  between 
■  a  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  immediately  about 
him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slavery.  Still  we 
read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  periods, 
and  the  lex  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  slave.  ( Vid.  Lex  Petronia,  p.  584.)  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
Gaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus,  which 
enacted  that,  if  a  man  put  his  slave  to  death  with- 
out sufficient  reason  {sine  causa),  he  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man's 
slave.  The  constitution  applied  to  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  all  who  were  under  the  imperium  Roma- 
num.*  The  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
cruel  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enact- 
ing, that  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolera- 
ble, he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
the  slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.'  A  constitution  of  Claudius 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  infirm,  they  should  become  free ;  and  the  con- 
stitution also  declared,  that  if  they  were  put  to  death, 
the  act  should  be  murder.'  It  was  also  enacted,' 
that  in  sales  of  division  of  property,  slaves,  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  chddren,  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated. 

A.  slave,  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
habitation with  a  woman  was  contuberniura,  and 
no  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was 
recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  considered 
an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumission : 
Ihus,  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his  man- 
umitted sister.' 

A  slave  could  have  no  property.  He  was  not  in- 
capable of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisitions 
belonged  to  his  master,  which  Gaius  considers  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  jus  gentium.'  A  slave  could  ac- 
quire for  his  master  by  mancipatio,  traditio,  stipula- 
'io,  or  in  any  other  way.     In  this  capacity  of  the 


,,'•  (Florent.,  Dig.  1,  tit.  5,  s.  4.)  —  2.  (i.,  52.)  —3.  (Gains,  i., 
«-)-4.  (Id.,  i.,  62,  i-c.)— 5.  (Senec,  De  Benef.,  iii.,  22.)— 6. 
Soeton.,  Claud.,  25.)— 7.  (Cod.,  iii.,  tit.  38,  s.  11.)— 8.  (Dig.  23, 
tit.2,s.  14.)— 9.  (,,,52)  /         V     s       , 


slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  condi- 
tion was  assimilated  to  that  of  a  filiusfamilias,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  person  had  a 
nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  and  he  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  possessed  an- 
other man's  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  only  acquired 
through  the  slave  in  two  cases  :  he  was  entitled  to 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  property  of  the  possessor  {ex  re  ejus),  and  he  was 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  {ex  operis  suis) ;  the  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  ususfnic- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  them- 
selves, according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.' 
If  a  slave  was  appointed  heres,  he  could  only  ac- 
cept the  hereditas  with  the  consent  of  his  master, 
and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for  his  master :  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
master." 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
capion;' but  the  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  could  not 
acquire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
{Vid.  Planus.)  A  bonas  fidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  he  his  own,  could  ac- 
quire possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property ;  consequently,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  through  a  pignorated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possession  of  him  bona 
fide,  for  this  bona  fides  was  not  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  bonae  fidei  possessor.  The  usufructu- 
arius  acquired  possession  through  the  slave  in  the 
same  cases  in  which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  ac- 
quired it.* 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  {vid.  Institoria  Actio, 
&c.),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large  amount, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  his  own :  this 
was  his  peculium,  a  term  also  applicable  to  such 
acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  his  own.  ( Vid.  Patria  Potes- 
tas.) According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  slave. 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  slave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.'  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
the  peculium  was  considered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained.' 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  slave  with  respect  to 
the  peculium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  such  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.'  If,  after  the 
slave's  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it.°  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  the  slave's  peculium,  the  debt  of  the 
slave  to  the  master  was  first  taken  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  the 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  naturales  obli- 
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gationes,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  between  mas- 
ter and  slave,  a  fidejussor  could  be  bound  for  a 
slave,  whether  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus,  or  a 
dominus  to  whom  the  slave  was  indebted. 

A  naturalis  obligatio  might  also  result  from  the 
deahngs  of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by  such 
deaUngs.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the  acts 
and  dealings  of  the  slave  when  the  slave  was  em- 
ployed as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which  case 
the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  actio  Exekcitoeia 
or  Institoeia.'  There  was,  of  course,  an  actio 
against  the  master  when  the  slave  acted  by  his  or- 
ders. (T^jiZ.  Jhsso,  Quod,  &c.)  If  a  slave  or  filius- 
familias  traded  with  his  pecuUum  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  dominus  or  father,  the  peculium  and  all 
that  was  produced  by  it  were  divisible  among  the 
creditors  and  master  or  father  in  due  proportions 
(pro  rata  portione) ;  and  if  any  of  the  creditors  com- 
plained of  getting  less  than  his  share,  he  had  a 
tributoria  actio  against  the  master  or  father,  to 
whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  distribution  among 
the  creditors.'  The  master  was  not  liable  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  amount  of  the  pecnlium,  and  his 
own  demand  was  payable  first.'  Sometimes  a  slave 
would  have  another  slave  under  him,  who  had  a 
peculium  with  respect  to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the 
slave  had  a  peculium  with  respect  to  his  master. 
On  this  practice  was  founded  the  distinction  be- 
tween servi  ordinarii  and  vicarii.*  These  subordi- 
nate peculia  were,  however,  legally  considered  as 
included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case  of 
a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the  edict 
required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the  peculium 
must  be  brought  within  a  year.'  If  a  slave  or  fil- 
iusfamilias  had  carried  on  dealings  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master  or  father, 
there  might  be  an  action  against  the  master  or  fa- 
ther in  respect  of  such  deahngs,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  derived  advantage  from  them. 
This  was  called  the  actio  de  in  rem  verso,'  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  actio  as  that  de  peculio. 
That  was  said  "in  rem  patris  dominive  versum" 
which  turned  out  for  his  advantage.  For  instance, 
if  a  slave  borrowed  ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to 
the  master's  creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to 
pay  the  loan,  and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against 
him  de  in  rem  verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part 
of  the  borrowed  sum  to  his  master's  creditors,  the 
master  was  hable  to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so 
applied ;  and  if  the  slave  had  wasted  the  other  part, 
the  master  was  bound  to  make  that  good  to  the 
amount  of  the  slave's  peculium ;  but  still  with  this 
provision,  that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculium 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it 
what  he  owed  to  the  mas'ter.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave. 
Thus,  as  Gains  observes,'  the  actio  de  pecuho  and 
de  in  rem  verso  was  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
condemnations. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  slave  and 
master,  that  the  master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  delicts.  Other  per- 
sons might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manumit- 
ted.' They  had,  however,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  slave's  master  for  damages,  and  if  the  master 
would  not  pay  the  damages,  he  must  give  up  the 
slave.  {Vid.  Noia.)  The  slave  was  protected 
against  injury  from  other  persons.  If  the  slave 
was  killed,  the  master  might  either  prosecute  the 
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killer  for  a  capital  offence,  or  sue  for  damages  un- 
der the  lex  Aquiha.'  (Fid.  Aqdilia  Lex,  Injueia.) 
The  master  had  also  a  praetoria  actio  in  dnplum 
against  those  who  corrupted  his  slave  (servus,  servo.) 
and  led  him  into  bad  practices  :•  the  in  dunlum  was 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated  damage.  He 
had  also  an  action  against  a  person  who  committed 
stuprum  with  his  female  slave.' 

A  runaway  slave  (fvgitivus)  could  not  lawfully  be 
received  or  harboured ;  to  conceal  him  was  furlum. 
The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  him  wherever 
he  pleased,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  authorities  to 
give  him  aid  in  recovenng  the  slave.  It  was  the 
object  of  various  laws  to  check  the  running  away 
of  slaves  in  every  way,  and,  accordingly,  a  runaway 
slave  could  not  legally  be  an  object  of  sale.  A 
class  of  persons  called  fugitivarii  made  it  their 
business  to  recover  runaway  slaves.  The  rights  of 
the  master  over  the  slave  were  in  no  way  afl^cted 
by  his  running  away  ;*  there  was  a  lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  senatus  consulta  at 
least.* 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  jure  gentium  or  jure 
civih.  A  person  was  bom  a  slave  jure  gentium 
whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  she  gave  him 
birth ;'  for  it  was  a  legal  principle,  that  the  status 
of  those  who  were  not  begotten  in  justas  nuptiae  was 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  of  the  birth.  A 
slave  born  in  the  master's  house  was  verna ;  but 
it  was  also  a  principle  of  Roman  law,  that  the  status 
of  a  person  who  was  begotten  in  justa  nuptiae  was 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  later 
period  the  rule  of  law  was  established,  that,  though 
a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  a  slave, 
still  her  child  was  free,  if  the  mother  had  been  free 
at  any  time  reckoning  backward  from  the  time  of 
the  birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.'  There 
were  various  cases  of  children  the  offspring  of  a 
free  parent  and  a  slave,  as  to  which  positive  law 
provided  whether  the  children  should  be  free  or 
slaves."    {Vid.  Senatus  Consultum  Claddiancm.) 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  also 
jure  gentium.  Captives  in  war  were  sold  as  be- 
longing to  the  terarium,  or  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  by  lot.'  In  reference  to  the  practice  of 
selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  their  heads,  we 
find  the  expression  "  sub  corona  venire,  vendere.^'^' 

A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  various 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  jure  civili. 
This  was  the  case  with  incensi  {vid.  Caput),  and 
those  who  evaded  military  service.''  In  certain 
cases,  a  man  became  a  slave  if  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in  order  to  defraud  the  purcha- 
ser ;  and  a  free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  {Vid. 
Senatus  Consultdm  Claudianum.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire, the  rule  was  established  that  persons  con- 
demned to  death,  to  the  mines,  and  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  lost  their  freedom,  and  their  property 
was  confiscated,  whence,  concludes  Gains,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  lose  the  testament!  factio."  But 
this  was  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  con- 
demned, though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  master, 
and,  consequently,  the  hereditates  and  legacies  which 
were  left  to  him  were  simply  void,  for  such  a  per- 
son was  "pana  servus,  non  Casaris.""  A  man 
never  lost  his  freedom  by  usucapion.'*  According 
to  the  old  law,  a  manifestus  fur  was  hable  to  a  cap- 
itaUs  poena,  and  was  addicted  (addicebatur)  to  the 
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person  whose  property  he  had  stolen ;  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to 
make  him  a  servus,  or  to  put  him  in  the  condition 
ofanadjudicatus.' 

By  a  constitutio  or  senatus  consultum  of  Claudi- 
us,' a  freedman  who  misconducted  himself  towards 
his  patron  was  reduced  to  his  former  state  of  sla- 
very. But  this  was  not  the  rule  of  law  in  the  time 
of  Nero.'    {Vid.  Patronds,  Libertds.) 

The  state  of  slavery  was  terminated  by  Manu- 
Hissio.  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave, 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Senatus  Con- 
sultum SiLANiANUM  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 
and  various  subsequent  constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  cer- 
tain crimes.'  Liberty  might  also  be  acquired  by 
the  prffiscriptio  temporis.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  it  might  be  acquired,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  by  becoming  a  monk  or  a 
spiritual  person  ■,'^  but  if  the  person  left  his  monas- 
tery for  a  secular  life,  or  rambled  about  in  the 
towns  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to  his 
former  servile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  called  servi  publici :  they  had  the  testament! 
factio  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  proper- 
ty,' from  which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they 
were  viewed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  their  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  sla- 
very among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Republic.  The  different  trades 
and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small  farms  in 
the  country  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  own  family. 
But,  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman  state  were  ex- 
tended, the  patricians  obtained  possession  of  large 
estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus,  since  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive  a  conquered 
people  of  part  of  their  land.  These  estates  proba- 
bly required  a  larger  number  of  hands  for  their 
cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained  among 
the  free  population ;  and  since  the  freemen  were 
constantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their  work 
to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be  cultiva- 
ted ahnost  entirely  by  slave  labour.'  Through  war 
and  commerce  slaves  could  easily  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  class  of  freemen  was  thrown 
ahnost  entirely  out  of  employment.  This  state  of 
things  was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Li- 
oinius  and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
public  land  which  a  person  might  possess ;'  and 
we  know  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Licinian 
rogations  that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  should 
be  employed  on  every  estate.'  This  regulation, 
however,  was  probably  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although,  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic, 
we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 
that,  of  those  persons  who  attended  to  cattle,  a  third 
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should  always  be  freemen.'  In  Sicily,  which  sap 
plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  corn,  the 
number  of  agricultural  slaves  was  inmiense  :  the 
oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed  drove 
them  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power. 
The  first  of  these  servile  wars  began  in  B.C.  134, 
and  ended  in  B.C.  132,  and  the  second  commenced 
in  B.C.  102,  and  lasted  ahnost  four  years. 

Long,  however,  after  it  had  become  the  custom 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
personal  attendants  still  continued  to  be  small. 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them,'  who  was 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  his  master,  with 
the  word  por  (that  is,  puer)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caipor, 
Lucipor,  Marcipor,  PuMipor^  Quintipor,  &c.  ;  and 
hence  Quintilian'  says,  long  before  whose  time  lux- 
ury had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attend- 
ants, that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato, 
when  he  went  to  Spain  as  consul,  only  took  three 
slaves  with  him.*  But  during  the  latter  times  of 
the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  greatly  increeised,  and  in  every 
family  of  importance  there  were  separate  slaves  to 
attend  to  all  the  necessities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  keep  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
describing  the  meanness  of  Piso's  housekeeping, 
says,  "  Idem  coquus,  idem  atriensis :  pistor  domi  nul- 
lus."^  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a"^per- 
son's  fortune  was  "  Quot  pascit  servos  ?'"  Horace' 
seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest  num- 
ber which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.*  The  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  constant 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  augmented  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 
prodigious  extent.  The  statement  of  Athenaeus,' 
that  very  many  Romans  possessed  10,000  and 
20,000  slaves,  and  even  more,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  a  freedman  under  Augustus,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his 
death  as  many  as  4116.'°  Two  hundred  was  no 
uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep,"  and 
Augustus  permitted  even  a  person  that  was  exiled 
to  take  twenty  slaves  or  freedmen  with  him."  The 
mechaniccil  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves ;"  a  natural  growth  of  things,  for  where 
slaves  perform  certain  duties  or  practise  certain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be  thought  degrading 
to  a  freeman.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  required  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose.  (Vid. 
Gladiatoees.)  Like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla^. 
diators  in  Italy  rose  in  B.C.  73  against  their  op 
pressors,  and,  under  the  able  gener^ship  of  Sparta- 
cus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  army,  and  were 
not  subdued  till  B.C.  71,  when  60,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle.'* 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mention- 
ed above  (p.  883),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruel- 
ty of  masters  towards  their  slaves  ;  but  the  spread 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  zmieliorate  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  though  the  possession  of  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contra- 
ry to  Christian  justice.     The  Christian  writers, 
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howe  'er,  inculcated  the  duty  of  acting  towards 
them  as  we  would  be  acted  by,'  but  down  to  the 
age  or  Xheodosius  wealthy  persons  still  continued 
to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand."  Jus- 
linian  did  much  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  but  the  number  of  slaves  was  again  in- 
creased by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them  their  own 
slaves,  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sclavonians 
(whence  our  word  slave),  but  also  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various  classes 
of  slaves  became  merged,  in  course  of  time,  into  the 
adscripti  glebas  or  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  Republic,  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prison- 
ers taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  quaestors^ 
with  a  crown  on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  884), 
and  usually  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as 
the  care  of  a  large  number  of  captives  was  incon- 
venient. Consequently,  slavedealers  usually  ac- 
companied an  army,  and  frequently,  after  a  great 
battle  had  been  gained,  many  thousands  were  sold 
at  once,  when  the  slavedealers  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  nothing.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  on  one  oc- 
casion, slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachmae  each. 
The  slave-trade  was  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  De- 
les was  the  chief  mart  for  this  traffic.  When  the 
Cilician  pirates  had  possession  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  sold  there  in  one  day.*  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Cappadocians, 
&c.,  as  slaves. 

The  trade  of  slavedealers  {mangones)  was  con- 
sidered disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  {mangones  non  mercatores 
ted,  venaliciarii  appellantur^) ;  but  it  was  very  lucra- 
tive, and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realized 
from  it.  The  slavedealer  Thoranius,  who  1  Ived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  weU-known  charac- 
ter.' Martial'  mentions  another  celebrated  slave- 
dealer  in  his  time,  of  the  name  of  Gargilianus. 

Slaves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lajiide  emtus')  or  a  raised  platform  {catasta'),  so 
that  every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers 
usually  took  care  to  have  them  stripped  naked,'"  for 
slavedealers  had  recourse  to  as  many  tricks  to  con- 
ceal personal  defects  as  the  horse-jockeys  of  mod- 
ern times  :  sometimes  purchasers  called  in  the  ad- 
vice of  medical  men."  Slaves  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public  gaze  in  the  com- 
mon slave-market,  but  were  shown  to  purchasers 
in  private  (arcana  tahulata  catasta^').  Newly-im- 
ported slaves  had  their  feet  whitened  with  chalk," 
and  those  that  came  from  the  East  had  their  ears 
bored,'*  which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery 
among  many  Eastern  nations.  The  slave-market, 
like  all  other  markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Eediles,  who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts 
respecting  the  sale  of  slaves.  The  character  of 
the  slave  was  set  forth  in  a  scroll  {titulus)  hanging 
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around  his  neck,  which  was  a  warranty  to  tne 
purchaser :'  the  vendor  was  bound  to  announce 
fairly  all  his  defects,'  and  if  he  gave  a  false  account, 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  tht- 
time  of  his  sale,^  or  make  up  to  the  purchaser  what 
the  la*ter  had  lost  through  obtaining  an  inferio7 
kind  of  slave  to  what  had  been  warranted.*  The 
vendor  might,  however,  use  general  terms  of  com- 
mendation without  being  bound  to  make  them 
good.'  The  chief  points  which  the  vendor  had  to 
warrant  were  the  health  of  the  slave,  especially 
freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that  he  had  not  a  ten- 
dency to  thievery,  running  away,  or  committing 
suicide.'  The  nation  of  a  slave  was  considered 
important,  and  had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.' 
Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty  wore  at  the  time 
of  sale  a  cap  (pileits)  upon  their  head.*  Slaves 
newly  imported  were  generally  preferred  for  com- 
mon work  :  those  who  had  served  long  were  con- 
sidered artful  (veteratores^) ;  and  the  pertness  and 
impudence  of  those  born  in  their  master's  house 
(verna ;  see  above,  p.  884)  were  proverbial  {mrna 
procaces^'). 

The  value  of  slaves  depended,  of  course,  upon 
their  qualifications  ;  but  under  the  Empire,  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  -and  the  corruption  of  morals  led 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  tor  beautiful 
slaves,  or  such  as  mmistered  to  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched 
a  very  high  price,"  and  Martial'"  speaks  of  beauti- 
ful boys  who  sold  for  as  much  as  100,000  or  200,000 
sesterces  each  (885/.  8s.  id.,  and  ITTOZ.  16s.  8d.). 
A  morio  or  fool  sometunes  sold  for  20,000  sester- 
ces.'^ Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  any 
art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners  also 
sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  Uterary  men  and  doc- 
tors frequently  fetched  a  high  price,'*  and  also 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  from  Cicero's 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roscius.  Female  slaves 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  prosti- 
tution were  also  dear  :  sonietimes  60  minae  were 
paid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind."  Five  hundred  drachmae 
(perhaps  at  that  time  about  18/.)  seem  to  have 
been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the 
time  of  Horace."  In  the  fourth  century,  a  slave  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  solidi  oi 
aurei."  (Firf.  Auedm,  p.  129.)  In  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  legal  valuation  of  slaves  was  as  follows : 
common  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were  valued 
at  20  solidi  apiece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at 
half  that  sum ;  if  they  were  artificers  they  were 
worth  30  solidi ;  if  notarii,  50  ;  if  medical  men  or 
midwives,  60 ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were 
worth  30  solidi,  above  that  age,  50,  and,  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70.'*  Female  slaves,  un- 
less possessed  of  personal  attractions,  were  general- 
ly cheaper  than  male.  Six  hundred  sesterces  (about 
5/.)  were  thought  too  much  for  a  slave  girl  of  indit- 
ferent  character  in  the  time  of  Martial,"  and  two 
aurei  or  solidi  were  not  considered  so  low  a  price 
for  a  slave  girl  (ancilla)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as 
to  occasion  doubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  into 
the  hands  of  the  vendor.""  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value  of  female 
slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males ;  this  may  prob 
ably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  abundant  then  as  at 
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earlier  times,  ar.d  that,  therefore,  recourse  was  had 
to  propagation  for  keeping  up  tlie  number  of  slaves. 
But  under  the  Republic,  and  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Empire,  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  breed 
slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes  : 
the  first'  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies,  and 
their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves  :  they  also 
possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testament!  factio  to 
the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see  above, 
p.  885),  which  shows  that  they  were  regarded  in  a 
different  light  from  other  slaves.  Scipio,  therefore, 
on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago,  promised  2000  ar- 
tisans, who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  sold  as  common  slaves,  that  they 
should  become  public  slaves  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  a  hope  of  speedy  manumission,  if  they  assisted 
him  in  the  war.'  Public  slaves  were  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  public  buddings,''  and  to  attend 
upon  magistrates  and  priests.  Thus  the  cediles 
and  quaestors  had  great  numbers  of  public  slaves 
at  their  command,^  as  had  also  the  triumviri  noc- 
turni,  who  employed  them  to  extinguish  fires  by 
night.*  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jail- 
ers, executioners,  watermen,  &c. 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  familia,  but  two  were  not  considered  suflS- 
cient  to  constitute  a  familia.'  Private  slaves  were 
divided  into  urban  (familia  urbana)  and  rustic  {fa- 
milia ruslica) ;  but  the  name  of  urban  was  given  to 
those  slaves  who  served  in  the  villa  or  country  res- 
idence as  well  as  in  the  town  house,  so  that  the 
words  urban  and  rustic  rather  characterized  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  than  the  place  where 
they  served  {urbana  familia  et  ruslica  non  loco,  scd 
genere  iistinguilur').  The  familia  urbana  could 
therefore  accompany  their  master  to  his  vUla  with- 
out being  called  rustica  on  account  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the  country.  When  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di- 
vided into  decuriae  :'  but,  independent  of  this  divis- 
ion, they  were  arranged  in  certain  classes,  which 
held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation.  These  classes  are  :  Ordi- 
mrii,  Vulgares,  Mediastini,  and  Quales-Quales;'  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Literati,  or  literary  slaves, 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those  that 
were  called  Vicarii  are  spoken  of  above  {p.  884). 

Ordinarii  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
liad  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  Eilways  chosen  from 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
they  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  'To 
this  class  the  adores,  procurat&res,  and  dispensatores 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  famdia  rustica  as  well  as 
the  familia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  villici.  They  were  steward's  or  bad- 
iffs.'  To  the  same  class  also  belong  the  slaves 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  different  stores,  and  who 
correspond  to  our  housekeepers  and  butlers :  they 
are  called  cellarii,  jtromi,  condi,  procuratores  peni,  (f  c. 
{Vii.  Cella.) 

Vulgares  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
iiouse  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  (pistores),  cooks  (eo- 
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qui),  confectioners  {dulciarii),  picklers  (salrMntani). 
&c.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more  par- 
ticularly. This  class  also  included  the  porters  (o«- 
tiarii),  the  bedchamber  slaves  (yiU.  Cubicolakii), 
the  litter-bearers  (hcticarii)  (vid.  Lectica),  and  al. 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Mediastinii.     (Vid.  Mediastini.) 

Quales-Quales  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,' 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  slaves, 
but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the  medias- 
tini is  doubtful :  Becker''  imagiiies  they  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  slaves,  gualiquali  condilione  vivtntes, 
which,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  their 
duties  or  occupations. 

Literati,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  {ana- 
gnoslce)  {vid.  Aokoama),  copyists  or  amanuenses 
{vid.  LiBRAEii,  Amanuensis),  &c.  Complete  lists 
of  all  the  duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in 
the  works  of  Pignorius,  Pompa,  and  Blair,  referred 
to  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Tlie  treatment  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased :  under  the  Republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  883).  The  general  treatment 
of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  '  In  early  times,  when  the 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated  with 
more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of  the 
family;  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,^  and  partook 
of  their  meals  in  common  with  their  masters, 
though  not  at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon 
benches  {subsellia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus. 
But  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners 
was  changed  :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow- 
ed them  {dimensum  or  demensum),  which  was  grant- 
ed to  them  either  monthly  {menstruum^)  or  daily 
(diarium').  Their  chief  food  was  the  corn  called 
far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were  granted 
them  a  month,'  or  one  Roman  pound  {libra)  a 
day.'  They  also  obtained  an  allowance  of  salt  and 
oil :  Cato'  allowed  his  slaves  a  sextarius  of  od  a 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  an  additional  allow- 
ance on  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,'"  and  some- 
times fruit,  but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  Republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  of 
their  bravery." 

The  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with  sever- 
ity, and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One  of 
the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbana  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters.'"  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Flagkum)  ; 
but  these  were  such  every-day  punisliments  that 
many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them  .  thus 
Chrysalus  says,'' 


1.  (1.  c.)— 2.  (GaUus,  i.,  p.  125.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  ii.,  1,  142.) 
—4.  (Plut.,  Coriol.,  24.)— 5.  (Plaut.,  Stich.,  i.,  2,  3.)— 6.  (Hor., 
Ep.,  i.,  14,  41.— Mart.,  xi.,  108.)— 7.  (Donat.  in  Ter.,  Phorm.,  i. 
1,  9.— Sen.,Ep.,  80.)-8.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  69.)— 9.  (R.  R.,  58.) 
—10.  (Cato,  De  He  Rust.,  57.)— 11.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  57  ;  xxiy.,  14-16.) 
— 12.  (Plaut.,  Most.,  i.,  1,  18.  —  Ter.,  Phorm.,  ii.,  1,  20.)  —  la 
(Plaut.,  Baochid.,  ii.,  3,  131.) 
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"  Si  illi  iunt  mrga  ruri,  at  mihi  iergum  est  domi." 

Runaway  slaves  (fugitivi)  and  thieves  {fwres) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  (stig-mo), 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  notati  or  inscripi} 
Slaves  were  also  punished  by  being  hung  up  by 
their  hands  with  weights  suspended  to  their  feet," 
or  by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pis- 
trinum.  (Fid.  Eroastulum,  Mola.)  The  carrying 
of  the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment. {Yid.  FuBCA.)  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who 
were  often  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses 
for  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  or  a  part  of  the  dress.^ 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hours 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
them  holydays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  festi- 
val of  Satumus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia.  There  was  no  distinct- 
ive dress  for  slaves.  It  was  once  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  a  distinctive  costume,  but  it 
was  rejected,  since  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
show  them  their  number.*  Male  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females  the 
stola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark  colour 
(j)ullati)  and  slippers  {crepida)  (veslis  senilis^). 

The  rites  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied  to 
slaves ;  for,  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  (Dis  Manibus). 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  mas- 
ter to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person 
who  buried  the  slave  cf  another  had  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
nera^.'  In  1726  the  burial  vaults  of  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  Augustus  and  Livia  were  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Bianchini  and 
Gori,  and  give  us  considerable  information  respect- 
ing the  different  classes  of  slaves  and  their  various 
occupations.  Other  sepulchreta  of  the  same  time 
have  been  also  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.' 

♦SES  ((T7f),  "  a  term  generally  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  Tinea  of  the  Latins,  i.  «.,  the  Book-worm, 
but  used  by  Aristotle  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
That  said  to  be  formed  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  Phalana  cereana ;  that  formed  in  wood  (called 
by  him  anapi)  is  the  Tennes  faialis,  or  White  Ant ; 
that  formed  among  clothes  is  probably  the  Phalana 
sarcilella.  Others,  says  Schneider,  hold  them  to  be 
the  Tinea  vcstinella,  T.  pellinella,  and  T.  mellonella. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tinea  form  a  di- 
vision of  the  genus  Phalana."' 

*SES'AMUM  (aiaafiov),  the  Scsamum  Orientate, 
or  Eastern  Oily-grain.' 

SESCUNX.     (Fjd.  As,  p.  110.) 

♦SES'ELI  {aiaeXi),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscorides 
describes  three  species,  the  Scseli  Massihense,  S. 
Mthiopicum,  and  S.  Peloponncsiacum.  "  The  aiae'Ki 
of  Galen  is  the  first  of  these.  The  aeaeXi  of  Theo- 
phrastus  is  the  same  as  the  ropSvluov,  namely,  the 
Tordyllium  officinale,  or  Hartwort.  The  alliance 
between  the  aeaeXi  and  tordyllium  is  pointed  out 


1.  (Mart.,  viii.,  75,  9.)— 2.  (Plaut.,  Asin.,  u.,  2,  37,  38.)— 3. 
(Ovid,  Am.,  i.,  14,  15.  — Art.  Aniat.,  iii.,  235.  — Mart.,  li.,  (16  — 
Juv.,  vi.,  498,  &c.)— 4.  (Son.,  Do  Clem.,  i.,  24.)— 5.  (Cic.  in 
Pis.,  38.)— 8.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  t.  31.)— 7.  (Pigiiorius,De  Servis  et 
eorum  apud  Vet.  Minist.— Popma,  De  Opens  Servorum.— Blair, 
An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  Edinb., 
1833.— Becker,  Callus,  i.,  p.  103,  lic.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v., 
26.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Dioscor.,  ii,,  121.- Theophr., 
U.  P.,i.,  11.) 


by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  According  to  Stephens 
Alston,  and  others,  the  popular  name  of  the  Sesei 
Massiliense  is  'Hard  Meadow  Saxifrage,'  but  its 
scientific  name  is  Seseli  lortuosum.  This  species  is 
the  '  Sil  Gallicua'  of  Apicius.  It  is  also  called '  SiP 
by  Celsus.  Dr.  MiUigan,  however,  confounds  it 
with  the  Sil  Atticum,  a  sort  of  red  ochre,  which 
was  never  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Sprengel 
follows  AnguiUara  in  referring  the  <S.  Mthiopicum 
to  the  Bupleurum  fruiicosum,  and  Matthiolus  in  hold- 
ing that  the  Peloponnesiacum  is  the  lAgusticum  Pel- 
oponnesiacum."^ 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  2^ 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreviation 
of  semis  tertius  (sc.  numrfius),  the  Roman  mode  of 
expressing  2i.^  The  word  nummus  is  often  ex- 
pressed with  sestertius,  and  often  it  stands  alnne, 
meaning  sestertius. 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  either  for  L  L 
S  {Libra  Libra  et  Semis),  or  for  IIS,  the  two  I's 
merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  asses  or  libra), 
and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equivalent  to  du- 
pondius  et  semis.^ 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
number  of.  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made  sixteen 
instead  often  (Vid.  As,  DENARins),  the  sestertius 
was  stiU  i  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  contained 
no  longer  2^,  but  4  asses.  The  old  reckoning  of  10 
asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  however,  in  paying 
the  troops.*  After  this  change  the  sestertius  was 
coined  in  brass  as  well  as  in  sUver ;  the  metal  used 
for  it  was  that  called  aurichaicum,  which  was  much 
finer  than  the  common  --Es,  of  which  the  asses  were 
made.' 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  scslertium. 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the  ob- 
vious explanation  of  which  is  "IIS  (2^^)  millia ;" 
but  Gronovius  understands  it  as  24  pounds  of  silver 
{sestertium  pondus  argenti),  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii,  and  there- 
fore to  have  represented  this  value  ever  after.'  The 
sestertium  was  always  a  sum  of  money,  never  a 
coin ;  the  coin  used  in  the  payment  of  large  sums 
was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Denaeios  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 
£.  s.    d.  farth. 
the  sestertius  :=0    0    2     5 
the  sestertium=8  17    1 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus : 

the  sestertius  =:0    0     1  3-5 
the  sestertium:=7  16    3 

The  sestertius  was  the  denomination  of  mon- 
ey almost  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
jimounts.  There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  was  as  follows  : 

Sestertius=sestertius  nummus=nummus. 
Sums  below  1000  sestertii  were  expressed  by  the 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these 
forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii^miZie  sestertii==i/L  seis- 
lertium  (for  sestertiorum)  =:M  nun!mi=M  nummum 
(for  nummorum)  =M  sestertii  nummi=^M  sestertium 
nummum=sesteTtium.  These  forms  are  used  with 
the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000 ;  sometimes 
millia  is  used  instead  of  sestertia ;  sometimes  both 
words  are  omitted  ;  sometimes  nummum  or  sester- 
tium is  added.    For  example,  600,000  sestertii= 


1 .  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  15.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  33-35.— Celsus,  v., 
23.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Va^,  L.  L.,  v.,  173,  od.  MU- 
ler.— Festus,  s.  v.— Phn.,  H.  N.,  xixi'  ,  13.)— 3.  (Pnscian,  De 
Ponder.,  p.  1347.- Festus,  p.  347,  Mullel  )-4.  (Phn.,H  J<.,1  c. 
— S.  (Phn.,  H.  N.,  ixxiv.,  S.)— «.  (Pec.  Vet. ,  i.,  4,  11.) 
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mcenttL  scstertia^=sescenta  millia=sescenta^=^sescen- 
la  sestcrtia  nummum. 

For  sums  of  a  thousand  sestertia  (i.  c,  a  million 
scjtertii)  and  upward,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  ies 
{decies,  undecies,  vicies,  cj-c.)  are  used,  with  which 
Ihe  words  centena  millia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood.  With  these  adverhs  the  con- 
racted  genitive  plural  seslertiiim  (for  sestertiorum) 
is  joined  in  the  case  required  by  the  construction. 
Tiius,  decies  sestertium=decies  centena  millia  ses- 
terlium-=ien  times  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii^ 
1,000,000  sestertii=1000  sestertia ;  millies  H  S^ 
mllies  centena  millia  seste^tium=^a  thousand  times 
me  hundred  thousand  sestertia=100,000,000  ses- 
to(ifc:100,000  sestertia.  When  an  amount  is  de- 
scribed by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  ies, 
they  must  be  added  together  if  the  larger  numer- 
al stands  first,  but  multiplied  when  the  smaller 
is  first ;  care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  reck- 
on the  centena  millia  which  is  understood  more 
than  once  in  the  whole  amount.  Thus  Suetonius' 
has  millies  et  quingenties  for  150,000  sestertia,  i.  e., 
100,000,000-|-50,000,000=150,000,000  sestertii,  and 
immediately  after  quaterdecies  millies  for  1,400,000 
sestertia,  i.  e.,  14x1000X100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms ; 
thus  Cicero  uses  decies  et  octingenta  millia  for  1800 
sestertia,  i.  e.,  1,000,000  +  800,000  sestertii,  and 
quaterdecies  for  1400  sestertia,  i.e.,  14x  100,000  ses- 
tertii.= 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cipher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  sestertii  or  sestertia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  sestertia  are  in- 
tended, or,  in  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
adverb  in  ies.    Thus 

HS  .  M.  C.=1100  sestertii ;  but 
HS  .  M.  C.=HS  miUies  centies 

=110,000  sestertia=l  10,000,000  ses- 
tertii. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  When 
Ihe  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by  points, 
the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the  second 
thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus, 
lli.  XII.  DC  =300,000+12,000-1-600=312,600  ses- 
tertii. But  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the  ses- 
tertius is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude,  e.  g., 
fes  sestertius  for  2^  feet.     {Vid.  Pes.) 

Sesterce  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
sestertius,  never  of  sestertium. 

SEVIR.     {Vid.  Eqcites,  p.  418.) 

SEX  SUFFRA'GIA.     [Vid.  Equites,  p.  416.) 

SEXTANS.     {Vid.  As,  p.  in.) 

SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  measure, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  feorj/f  of  the  latter.  It  was  one  sixth 
of  the  congius,  and  hence  its  name.  It  was  divided, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named 
uveia,  sextans,  quadrans,  triens,  quincunx,  semissis, 
^c.  The  uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius, 
was  the  Cyathus  ;  its  sextans  was  therefore  two 
cyathi,  its  quadrans  three,  its  triens  four,  its  quin- 
cunx five,  &c.' 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  Roman 
liquid  measures,  with  their  contents  in  the  English 
imperial  measure.  The  dry  measures,  which  are 
nearly  the  same,  have  been  given  under  Mooiua. 


1.  (Ocuv.,  10 ..)— 2.  (in  Verr.,  11.,  i.,  39.)— 3.  (Wurm,  De 
fond.,  (fcc,  p.  118.) 
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Sextarii  Galle  Fiati 

Culeus,     containing      960  118        7-546 

Amphora,  "  48  5        7-577 

Urna,  "  24  2        7-788 

Congius,  "  6  5-9471 

Sextarius,  "  1  -9911 

Hemina,  "  i  -4955 

Quartarius,  "  |  -2477 

Acetabulum,  "  |  -1238 

Cyathus,  "  .i  0825 

Ligula,  "  ^\  0206 

SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia,  was  the 
smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among  the 
Romans.'  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uneia,  to 
other  kinds  of  magnitude.     (Vid.  Uncia.) 

SHIPS  (vaie:,  n'kolov,  navis,  navigium).  The  be- 
ginning of  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  naviga- 
tion among  the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  time 
much  anterior  to  the  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyages  are  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  al- 
together poetical  fabrications,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  early  age  ships  were 
used  which  were  far  superior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  The 
time,  therefore,  when  boats  consisted  of  one  hollow 
tree  {Monoxyla),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafts 
{Rates,  axeSlai)  tied  together  -vvith  leathern  thongs, 
ropes,  and  other  substances,^  belongs  to  a  period 
of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has  reached  us, 
although  such  rude  and  simple  boats  or  rafts  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  be  used  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact."  {Vid.  Codex,  Lin- 
TEK.)  Passing  over  the  story  of  the  ship  Argo  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

The  numerous  fleet  with  which  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  was  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  detail  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tion may  have  arisen  from  the  poet's  own  imagina- 
tion. In  the  Homeric  catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian  ships  carried  120  war- 
riors,' and  a  ship  which  carried  so  many  cannot 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  of  the  Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  or 
less  to  the  ships  of  other  Greeks.  These  boats 
were  provided  with  a  mast  (iffrof),  which  was  fast- 
ened by  two  ropes  {TrporovoL)  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  ship,  so  that,  when  the  rope  connecting  it  with 
the  prow  broke,  the  mast  would  fall  towards  the 
stern,  where  it  might  kill  the  helmsman.*  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  necessity 
required.  They  also  had  sails  {laria),  but  only  a  half- 
deck  ;  each  vessel,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
only  one  sail,  which- was  used  in  favourable  wind  ; 
and  the  principal  means  of  propeUing  the  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon  benches  {alntSe^). 
The  oars  were  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship  with 
leathern  thongs  {rpovoi  Sep/idnvoi'),  in  which  they 
were  turned  as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in 
Homer  are  mostly  called  black  {iiilacnai),  probably 
because  they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air; 
sometimes  other  colours,  such  as  fiiXroc,  minium 
(a  red  colour),  were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the 


1.  (Varro,  L.  Lat.,  v.,  171,  ed.  Muller.)— 2.  (Plin  ,  II.  N.,  vii. 
57.)— 3.  (Compare  Quintil.,  x.,  2.  —  Fior.,  iv.,  2.  —  Festus,  s.  v 
Schedia.— Liv.,  i.xi.,  26.)  — 4.  (II.,  ii.,  510.)  — 5.  (Od.,  lii.,  40B 
dec.)— 6.  (Od.,  in,  782.) 
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SiilDS  near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally 
calls  ships  iiLXTOTTupijoi.,  i.  e.,  red-cheeked ;'  they 
were  also  painted  occasionally  with  a  purple  colour 
{(/loiviKOTruprioi').  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  the  poop  with  a  rope  to  large  stones, 
which  served  as  anchors.^  {Vid,  Angora.)  The 
Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  fortifica- 
tion to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon  the  shore, 
when  they  were  not  used,  was  followed  in  later 
times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember  from  the 
accounts  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  There  is  a 
celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey,*  in 
which  the  building  of  a  boat  is  described,  although 
not  with  the  minuteness  which  an  actual  ship- 
builder might  wish  for.  Odysseus  first  cuts  down 
with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prepares  the  wood 
for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth  and  giving  it 
the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores  the  holes  for  nails 
and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks  together,  and  fastens 
them  with  nails.  He  rounds  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
like  that  of  a  broad  transport  vessel,  and  raises  the 
bulwark  (J/cpja),  fitting  it  upon  the  numerous  ribs 
of  the  ship.  He  afterward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outside  with  planks,  which  are  laid  across  the  ribs 
from  the  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark;  next  the 
mast  is  made,  and  the  sailyard  attached  to  it,  and 
lastly  the  rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  far  com- 
pleted, he  raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wicker- 
work,  which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of 
wickerwork  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times 
also.'  For  ballast,  Odysseus  throws  into  the  ship 
vAj;,  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  consisted  of 
wood,  stones,  and  sand.  Calypso  then  brings  him 
■naterials  to  make  a  sail  of,  and  he  fastens  the 
mipaL  or  ropes,  which  run  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  Kai,oi,  with 
which  the  sail  is  drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  irdrfcf 
mentioned  in  this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in 
later  times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  square  sail.'  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a  axeila, 
as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
ships,  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater  ships  must 
have  been  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  as  ship- 
builders are  praised  as  artists.'  In  the  article 
CERncHi,  p.  234,  a  representation  of  two  boats  is 
given,  which  appear  to  bear  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  of  which  the  building  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey." 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  Homeric  age 
sailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  was  really  done  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,'  although,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  even  down  to  the  later  historical  times,  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions  engage- 
ments at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned  in  the 
heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans,  whose 
king,  Minos,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large  fleet, 
and  also  the  Phasacians.'" 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the   increased  commercial  intercourse  with 


1.  (II.,  li.,  637.-0(1.,  ii.,  125.)— 2.  (Od.,  xi.,  124.)— 3.  (Mos- 
chop  ad  11.,  i.,  436.)— 4.  (v.,  243,  if.)  —  5. '(Eusloth.  ad  Od., 
v.,  256.)  —  6.  {Compare  Nitzsch,  Anmerk.  zu  Odyss.,  vol.  ij.,  p. 
35,  &c.— Ukert,  Beinerk.  Uber  Horn.  Geogr.,  p.  20.) — 7.  {II.,  v., 
60,  <tc.)  — 8.  (Comp.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  219.)— 9. 
(Od.,  iii.,  403.—  Compare  xiv.,  302.— Virg.,  JBa.,  lii.,  192,  &o ) 
-  loi  (Thucyd.,  i.,  4.— Horn.,  Od.,  viii.,  UO,  Ac.) 
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these  colonies  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  ships  and  of  navigation,  although 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brought  the  ait  of 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
first  wh.7  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of  row- 
ers  (-spiripug,  triremes).  About  the  year  700  B.C., 
Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  invention 
is  ascribed,  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with  it ;' 
but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  li- 
remes,  that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythraeans.  These  innova- 
tions, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  for  a  long  time ;  for  we  read  that,  about  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  the  Phocaeans  introduced  long  sharp- 
keeled  ships  called  TrtvTTjKovTopoi.'  These  belonged 
to  the  class  of  long  war-ships  (v^e;  fiaxpai),  and  had 
fifty  rowers,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
who  sat  in  one  row.  It  is  farther  stated  that  be- 
fore this  time  vessels  called  aTpoyyv?Mi,  with  large 
round  or  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusively  by 
all  the  lonians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most  Greeki 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with  only  one 
rank  of  rowers  on  each  side ;  their  name  varied 
accordingly  as  they  had  fifty,  or  thirty  {-pianovropoc), 
or  even  a  smaller  number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of 
war  of  this  class  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  Montfaucon,  I'Anliq. 
Expliq.,  vol.  iv.,  part  2,  pi.  142. 


The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful  frag 
ment  of  a  bireme,  with  a  complete  deck.'  Another 
specimen  of  a  small  bireme  is  given  in  p.  58 


The  first  Greek  people  who  acquired  a  navy  of 
importance  were  the  Corinthians,  Samians,  and 
PhocEeans.  About  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Camby 
ses,  the  Corinthian  triremes  were  generally  adopted 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the  Corcyraans,  who 
soon  acquired  the  most  powerful  navies  among  the 
Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Ath- 
ens and  in  jEgina,  the  most  common  vessels  about 
this  time  were  long  sliips  with  only  one  rank  of 
rowers.  Athens,  although  the  foundation  of  its 
maritime  power  had  been  laid  by  Solon  (vid.  Niu- 
craria),  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of  any  importance 
until  the  time  of  Themlstocles,  who  persuaded  them 
to  build  200  triremes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 


1.  (Thucyd.,i.,13.— Plin   H.N.,  vii.,57.)— 2.  {Herod.,i.,16l ) 
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the  war  against  .^Egina.  But  even  then  ships  were 
not  provided  with  complete  decka  (naracrTpuftaTa) 
covering  the  whole  of  the  vessel.'  A  complete 
ieci  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times ;  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  the  Thasians,  and  before 
this  event  the  ships  had  only  small  decks  at  the 
poop  and  the  prow.  At  the  same  time  that  The- 
niistocles  induced  the  Athenians  to  build  a  fleet  of 
200  sails,  he  also  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
twenty  new  triremes  should  be  built  from  the  prod- 
uce of  the  mines  of  Laurium."  After  the  time  of 
Themistoclea  as  many  as  twenty  triremes  must 
have  been  built  every  year,  both  in  times  of  war  and 
of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  triremes  which 
was  always  ready  was  from  three  to  four  hundred. 
Such  an  annual  addition  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  vessels  were  of  a  hght  structure,  and  did  not 
last  long.  The  whole  superintendence  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  triremes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five  Hisndred,^  but  the  actual  business  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  called  the  rpiTipoKocui,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer,  and  had  in  his 
Iteeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  treasurer  of  tiie  TpiTjpo- 
mio'i  ran  away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
two  talents  and  a  half  During  the  time  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Attic  navy  appears  to  have  be- 
come considerably  diminished,  as  in  307  B.C.  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  promised  the  Athenians  timber 
for  100  new  triremes.*  After  this  time  the  Rhodi- 
ans  became  the  most  important  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Navigation  remained,  for  the  most  part,  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  of  some 
'sland,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime  :  in 
he  night,  the  position,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
JifFerent  stars,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  vvhich  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 
ilaoi.  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.* 

Now,  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny, 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  employ- 
ed in  them,  into  moneres,  biremes,  triremes,  quad- 
riremes,  quinqueremes,  &;c.,  up  to  the  enormous 
ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  buUt  by  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator.*  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  ships  of  war  and 
skips  of  burden  {^opriKa,  ^opT7]yol,  oX/cadef,  irXola, 
t!Tpoyyv2.at-,  naves  onerarice,  naves  actuaries).  Ships 
bf  the  latter  kmd  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and,  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war,  after  they  had 
once  been  generally  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
and  they  are  frequently  designated  only  by  the 
name  vrjsg,  while  all  the  others  are  called  by  the 
name  indicating  their  peculiar  character.  Triremes, 
however,  were  again  divided  into  two  classes  :  the 


1.  (Thacyil,,  i,,  14  —Herod.,  vii.,  144.)— 2.  (Polyisn.,  i.,  30.— 
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one  consisting  of  real  men-of-war,  which  were 
quick-sailing  vessels  (raxelai),  and  the  other  of  trans- 
ports, either  for  soldiers  (arpaTiurcS^i  or  bnlnayu- 
yoi)  or  for  horses  {Imrriyoi,  Innayayol).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity.' The  ordinary  size  of  a  war-gaUey  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew  and  marines, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  occasions,  as 
much  as  thirty  epibatae  were  added.'  (Vid.  Epi- 
batjE.)  The  rapidity  with  which  these  war-galleys 
sailed  may  be  gathered  from  various  statements  in 
ancient  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without 
astonishment  when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modern 
steamboat.  Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians 
their  sacred  state- vessels  were  always  included  (md. 
Salaminia^)  ;  but  smaller  vessels,  such  as  the  ttsv- 
TTjKovTopoi  or  TpcaKovTopoc,  are  never  included  when 
the  sum  of  rnen-of-war  is  mentioned,  and  their  use 
for  military  purposes  appears  gradually  to  have 
ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  year 
400  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy,  built  the 
first  quadriremes  (rsTpripu^),  with  which  he  had 
probably  become  acquainted  through  the  Cartha- 
ginians, since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri- 
bed to  them.*  Up  to  this  time  no  quinqueremes 
(irevT^peic)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of  them 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius.  Mne- 
sigeiton'  ascribes  the  invention  of  quinqueremes  to 
the  Salaminians  ;  and,  if  this  statement  is  correct, 
Dionysius  had  his  quinqueremes  probably  built  by  a 
Salaminian  ship-buUder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
II.  hexeres  (if^petf)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.*  Af- 
ter the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  use  of  ves- 
sels with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  be- 
came very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Po- 
lybius'  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,'  such  as  they  were 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt 
vessels  larger  than  triremes,  probably  because  they 
thought  that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the 
year  B.C.  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B.C.  the  Republic  had  already  a 
number  of  quadriremes,  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased. The  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document'  belonging  to  the  year 
B.C.  335.  Herodotus,"  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  Olympiad  72  the 
^ginetans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  TrevT^pr/; ; 
but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
•Kmirerripig  should  be  written  instead  of  irn/njpjyf." 
After  the  year  330  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  building  triremes,  and  to  have  con- 
structed quadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modern  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  whence  Aristophanes'"  calls  the  tri- 
remes Tzapdevovf,  and  one  vessel,  the  name  of  which 
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was  Nauphante,  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Nauso.' 
The  Romans  sometimes  gave  to  their  ships  mascu- 
Une  names.  The  Greek  names  were  either  talten 
from  ancient  heroines,  such  as  Nausicaa,  or  they 
were  abstract  words,  such  as  Eijr^om,  Qepancla, 
Tlpovoia,  Sufotiffa,  'Hyc/iovij,  &c.  In  many  cases 
the  name  of  the  builder  also  was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  parts  of 
ancient  vessels. 

1.  The  prow  (Ttpapa  or  /tirairov,  prora)  was  gea- 
erally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures,  which 
were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  represent  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow.^  Upon  the  prow  or 
fore-deck  there  was  always  some  emblem  (Trapdatj- 
uov,  insigne,  figura)  by  which  the  ship  was  distin- 
guished from  others.  {Yid.  Insigne.)  Just  below 
the  prow,  and  projecting  a  httle  above  the  keel,  was 
the  rostrum  (l/iSoXoc,  IfidoTiov)  or  beak,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp  and 
pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like. 
This  IfiSo^og  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
another  vessel,  and  of  breaking  its  sides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pisaeus.^ 
These  beaks  were  at  first  always  above  the  water, 
and  visible;  afterward  they  were  a»tached  lower, 
so  that  they  were  invisible,  and  thus  became  still 
more  dangerous  to  other  ships.'  The  annexed 
woodcuts,  taken  from  Montfaucon,*  represent  three 
different  beaks  of  ships. 


Connected  with  the  Ijiio'kot  was  the  npoefi6oXi(, 
which,  according  to  Pollux,'  must  have  been  a 
wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  the  inuTiie;, 
and  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  l/iOoXo; 
of  a  hostile  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  irpupeif, 
who  seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
command  over  the  rowers.' 

2.  The  stern  {irpviivri,  puppis)  was  generally  above 

1.  (Btfckh,  TJrk.,  p.  81,  &c.,  and  a  list  of  names  in  p.  64,  &c.) 
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the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  if  the  helmsman 
had  his  elevated  seat.  It  is  seen  in  the  representa 
tions  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder  than  tlte  prow, 
though  its  extremity  is  likewise  sharp.  The  stern 
was,  hke  the  prow,  adorned  in  various  ways,  but 
especially  with  the  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  vessel  {lutela).  In  some  representations  a  kind 
of  roof  is  formed  over  the  head  of  the  steersman 
(see  woodcut,  p.  58),  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stern 
has  the  elegant  form  of  a  swan's  neck.     ( Vid.  Che- 

NISCUS.) 

3.  The  Tpdfri^  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  oi, 
rather,  the  uppermost  edge  of  it.'  In'  small  boats, 
the  pegs  {aKaTifioi,  scalmi)  between  which  the  oars 
move,  and  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  thong 
(rpoTTurrip),  were  upon  the  rpo^i^f.'  In  all  other 
vessels  the  oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  (b(j)8aXfiol,  rp^fiara,  or  Tpinr^fiara).^ 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  most  ships  of 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  bulwark, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from  which 
they  could  see  far  around,  and  hurl  their  darts 
against  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck  appears 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  moneris. 
In  this  instance  the  flag  is  standing  upon  the  hind- 
deck.* 


5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  impoi- 
tant  parts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  biremes,  trire- 
mes, &c.,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of  rowers,  from 
which  the  ships  themselves  derive  their  names. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  those 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  the  informa- 
tion which  ancient  writers  give  upon  it  is  extremely 
scanty.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  different 
ranks  of  rowers,  who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel, 
were  placed  one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  very  improbable,  as  the  common  ships  in 
later  times  must  have  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  on 
each  side  ;  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  them  must 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and,  consequently,  requhed 
very  long  oars  :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased  when  we  heai  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts  :  First,  On  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  rep- 
resented, they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in  (he 
fragment  of  a  bireme  given  above,  and  in  several 
others  figured  by  Montfaucon.  Secondly,  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes'  states  that  the  lowest  rank 
of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest  pay, 
while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars,  and, 
consequently,  had  the  heaviest  work,  and  received 


1.  {Hesych.,  6.  T.)— 2.  (Eflckh,  Uikund.,  p.  103.)  — 3.  (Schol 
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the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous  reaaa- 
MKovT^pVC  of  Ptolemteus  Philopator,  the  description 
of  which  by  Callixenus'  is  as  authentic  as  it  well 
can  be,  the  height  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of 
tlie  water  to  the  top  of  the  prow  {aKponToXiov)  was 
48  cubits,  and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stern 
(o^/loffTa)  53  cubits.  This  height  afforded  sufficient 
room  for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they 
did  not  sit  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  hut 
one  rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representa- 
tion of  a  bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  some- 
what elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  upper- 
most ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  38 
cubits  long. 

In  ordinary  vessels,  from  the  moneris  up  to  the 
quinqueremis,  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  case  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and  call- 
ed iiiiTua,  and  in  Latin  fori  and  transtra.  The  low- 
est row  of  rowers  was  called  iJaAo^of,  the  rowers 
themselves  ^ala/ilrai  or  -^aXdjuoi.'  The  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  was  called  ^pdvo^,  and  the  rowers 
themselves  ^pavlrai.'  The  middle  ordo  or  ordines 
of  rowers  were  called  fuyd,  (vyioi,  or  ^vyiTai.* 
Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers  had  likewise  his 
own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  sit 
upon  benches  running  across  the  v^essel' 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things  which  were 
necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  machines 
of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  description  of  things  belonging  to  a 
ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are  divided  into 
wooden  and  hanging  gear  (aKevrj  ^v\iva  and  uaevij 
upsjiacTo.^).  Xenophon'  adds  to  these  the  aKeiiTj 
kUktu,  or  the  various  kinds  of  wickerwork,  but 
these  are  more  properly  comprehended  among  the 
npEfiatjrd. 

I.  Xicei?]  ^vTiCva. 

1.  Oars  (Kumai,  rend). — The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  Ta^/56f,  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar ;°  but  was  afterward 
used  as  a  collective  expression  for  all  the  oars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rudder.'  The  oars  varied  in 
size  accordingly  as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or 
higher  ordo  of  rowers  ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
ordo  by  which  they  were  used,  they  also  received 
their  especial  names,  viz.,  /cuttoj,  'SaXafuM,  ^vyiai, 
and  '9pavm6c(.  Bockh'°  has  calculated  that  each 
trireme,  on  an  average,  had  170  rowers.  In  a  quin- 
quereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  average 
number  of  rowers  was  300  ;"  in  later  times  we  even 
find  as  many  as  400.'°  The  great  vessel  of  Ptole- 
maius  Philopator  had  4000  rowers,"  and  the  handle 
of  each  oar  {syxeipiSiov)  was  partly  made  of  lead, 
that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel  might  balance  in 
weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  render  the  long  oars 
manageable.  The  lower  part  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  oars  passed  appear  to  have  been  covered 
with  leather  {dcKUiia),  which  also  extended  a  little 
way  outside  the  hole.^*  The  rafifioc  also  contained 
the  Tepivea,  which  must,  consequently,  be  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived  their 
name,  like  other  oars,  from  the  class  of  rowers  by 
whom  they  were  used.  Bockh  supposes  that  they 
were  oars  which  were  not  regularly  used,  but  only 


1.  (ap.  Athen.,  v.,  p.  203,  <fec.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph., 
AoUm.,  1106.)— 3.  (Thuoyd.,  vi.,  31.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 
9.)-5.  (Bockh,  Urkund.,  p.  103,  &c.)  —  6.  (Pollnx,  Onom.,  x., 
13.-Athen.,  i.,p.27.)— 7.  (CEcon.,  viii.,  12.)— 8.  (Herod.,  tiii., 
18.-Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  90.)— 9.  (Enrip.,  Iph.  Taur.,  1346.— Id., 
Hel.,  1544.— Polyb.,  ivi.,  3.)— 10.  (Urk.,  p.  119.)— 11.  (Polyb., 
h26.)  — 12.  (Plin.,  ixiii.,  1.)  — 13.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  204.)— 14. 
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in  case  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epibatae.  Then 
length  in  a  trireme  is  stated  at  from  9  to  9J  cubits, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  were  used  is  un- 
known. Respecting  oars  in  general,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix in  Arnold's  Thucydides.' 

2.  The  rudder.     (Fid.  Gobernaculusi,) 

3.  Ladders  {K?.i/iaKl6e;,  scala).  Each  trireme  had 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to  havo 
been  the  case  in  rpiaKovropoi.' 

4.  Poles  or  punt  poles  {kovto'i,  conti).  Three  of 
these  belonged  to  every  trireme,  which  were  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
as  /covrof  jUeycf,  Kovrd^  fiiKpoc,  and  /covrof  fietroc 
Triacontores  had  probably  always  four  punt  poles 
{Vid.  CoNTOs.') 

5.  Hapaardrat,  or  supports  for  the  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast.*  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  as  long 
as  such  props  were  used,  was  supported  by  two. 
In  later  times  they  do  not  occur  any  longer  in  tri- 
remes, and  must  have  been  supplanted  by  something 
else.  The  triacontores,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  TzapaardTai.'' 

6.  The  mast  and  yards.     (Yid.  Malus  and  An 

TENNA.) 

II.  ^K€vrj  Kpejiaard.'* 

1.  'Xmi^u/ia  a. — This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  believ- 
ed to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  outside 
of  a  ship,  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction  from 
poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider*  has  proved  that  the 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  authors,  is  con 
firmed  by  the  documents  published  by  Bockh,  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  oKeiii  Kpejiaard.  The  vno- 
(ufiara  were  thick  and  broad  ropes,  which  ran  in  a 
horizontal  direction  around  the  ship  from  the  stern 
to  the  prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  whole 
fabric  together.  They  ran  round  the  vessel  in  sev- 
eral circles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  an- 
other. The  Latin  name  for  viro^u/ia  is  tormenium.'' 
The  length  of  these  tormenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran  around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
the  latter  being  naturally  shorter  than  the  former. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship.  The  tessaracontores  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus  had  twelve  iiro^a/^ara,  each  600  cubits  long.' 
Such  iiTo^u/iara  were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  ar- 
senals, and  were  only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was 
taken  into  use  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  taken 
on  board  when  a  vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it 
was  thought  necessary.'  The  act  of  putting  them 
on  was  called  v'jTo^uvvvvac,  or  6ia^(<ivvvvai,  or  ^uaai.^^ 
A  trireme  required  four  inro^ufiaTa,  and  sometimes 
this  number  was  even  increased,  especially  when 
the  vessel  had  to  sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea." 

2.  'lariov  {velum),  sail.  Most  ancient  ships  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the  yard  to 
the  great  mast.  In  a  trireme,  too,  one  sail  might 
be  sufficient,  but  the  trierarch  might  nevertheless 
add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of  a  tri- 
reme had  two  sailyards,  it  farther  follows  that  each 
mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other.  The  two  belonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  called  lana  /leydXa,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  iaria  n/cdrcia.'"  The  former 
were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  the  latter  prob- 
ably only  in  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
with  extraordinary  speed.    The  sails  of  the  Attic 


1.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  461,  &c.)—2.  (Bockh,  p.  125,  &c.)— 3.  (Id.  ib.) 
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war-gallej's,  and  of  most  ancient  ships  in  ge.ieral, 
w  ere  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  rep- 
resentations on  works  of  art.  Whether  triangular 
sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently supposed,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Romans, 
however,  used  triangular  sails,  which  they  called 
suppara,  and  which  had  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
Greek  A  (y),  the  upper  sid,"  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had,  of  course,  only  one 
TTotV  (pes)  at  its  lower  extremity.' 

3.  ToKEia,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with  axoi- 
via  or  siiAoj :  but  from  the  documents  in  Bockh  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  been  two  distinct  classes 
of  ropes,  as  the  roKcia  are  always  mentioned  after 
ehe  sails,  and  the  axoivia  before  the  anchors.  The 
axoivia  (furies)  are  the  strong  ropes  to  which  the 
anchors  were  attached,  and  by  which  a  ship  was 
fastened  to  the  land ;  while  the  Tonela  were  a  light- 
er kind  of  ropes,  and  made  with  greater  care,  which 
were  attached  to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  Each 
rope  of  this  kind  was  made  for  a  distinct  purpose 
and  place  (roTrof,  whence  the  name  Tomla).  The 
following  kinds  are  most  worthy  of  notice  :  a.  koau- 
Sia  or  KuloL.  What  they  were  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  Bockh^thinks  it  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  standing  tackle,  i.  e.,  that  they  were  the  ropes 
by  which  the  mast  was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the 
ship,  so  that  the  xporovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were 
only  an  especial  kind  of  KaJiuSia,  or  the  Ka^.udia 
themselves  differently  placed.  In  later  times  the 
nooTovoc  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  (Kapxv<yiov)  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  mainstay,  b. 
ifiuvre^  and  Kepovxoi  are  probably  names  for  the 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the  sail- 
vard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  ves- 
sels the  l/iug  consisted  of  only  one  rope ;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
which,  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there  pass- 
ing through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other  side, 
where  it  formed  the  imTovoc,  by  means  of  which 
the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down."  Compare  the 
woodcut  at  p.  62,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two 
ceruchi,  and  the  woodcut  at  p.  234,  which  shows 
one  with  four  ceruchi.  c.  uynoiva,  Latin  anquina,' 
was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  a  yard 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the  sail.  The 
uyKoiva  6m}Ji  of  quadriremes  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  two  ropes.  Whether  triremes  also  had  them 
double  is  uncertain.*  i.  TldSeg  (pedes)  were  in  la- 
ter times,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail. 
These  ir6(!ff  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  towards  the  stern,  where  they 
were  fastened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bulwark.*  Another  rope  is  called  wporov;, 
propes,'  which  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  thinner  end  of  the  jtov{,  which  was  fast- 
ened to  the  ring.  e.  'Tncpai  were  the  two  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  ends  of  the  sailyard,  and  thence 
came  down  to  a  part  of  the  ship  near  the  stern. 
Their  object  was  to  move  the  yard  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  In  Latin  they  are  called  opifcra,  which 
is,  perhaps,  only  a  corruption  of  hypera.''  The  last 
among  the  ronela  is  the  ,xo^tvof,  or  bridle,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  quite  unknown." 

4.  UapafifrojiaTa.  The  ancients,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of 
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skins  and  wickerwork,  and  which  were  intente* 
as  a  protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  breastwork,  behind  which  the 
men  might  be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
These  elevations  of  the  bulwark  are  called  TrapaA 
/)v/iaTa,  and  in  the  documents  in  Bockh  they  are 
either  called  Tpixtva,  made  of  hair,  or  XsvKa,  white. 
They  were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not 
wanted.  Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  several 
napalifiifiara,  two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ones 
these  four  being  regularly  mentioned  as  belongin£ 
to  one  ship.' 

5.  KardtTiTJiia  and  VTroBTuj/ia.  The  former  of 
these  occurs  in  quadriremes  as  well  as  in  triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  triremes.  Their  object  and  na- 
ture are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  lighter  kind  of  Trapdpfwfia.' 

6.  Z;i;oii/m  are  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz.,  the 
axoivla  ayxvpEia,  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axoivia  kmyva  or  k-ircyeuc  {retiTiacula),  by  which 
the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn  upon 
the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two  kinds 
is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  one  ship.  The  thick  ropes  were  made  of 
several  thinner  ones.^ 

The  Romans,,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  his- 
tory, never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  'The  time  when 
they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  fleet  was  during  the  second  Samnite 
war,  in  the  year  B.C.  311.  Livy,*  where  he  men- 
tiions  this  event,  says :  duumviri  navcdes  classis  or- 
nandip.  reficiendiBgue  causa  were  then  for  the  first 
time  appointed  by  the  people.  This  expression 
seems  to  suggest  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  existence 
before,  and  that  the  duumviri  navales  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  by  some  other  power.  ( Vid.  Do- 
nMviKi.)  Niebiihr'  thinks  that  the  expression  of 
Livy  only  mean>  that  at  this  tune  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  builJ  Lieir  first  fleet.  The  idea  of  found- 
ing a  navy  was  probably  connected  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  islands,  as  the 
Romans  at  this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the 
Romans  now  built  were  undoubtedly  triremes,  which 
were  then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  Italy, 
and  most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  ths 
Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome.  This  fleet,  howev- 
er insignificant  it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real 
maritime  power.  This  was  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  That  their  naval  povi'er  until  then  was 
of  no  importance,  is  dear  from  Polybius,'  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the  year 
B.C.  260,  when  the  Romans  saw  that  without  a 
navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against  Car- 
thage with  any  advantage,  the  senate  ordained  that 
a  fleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would  now  have 
been  of  no  avail  against  the  high-bulwarked  vessels 
(quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  been  unable  to  build  others,  had 
not,  fortunately,  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and  fallen  into 
their  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as  their 
model,  and  after  it  built  120,'  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers,? 130  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  one  hun- 
dred of  them  were  TvevTijpeu:,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  rpujpeif,  or,  as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read. 


1.  (Xon.,  Hell.,  i.,  6,  «  19.— Bockh,  159,  ic.)- 2.  (PolyKn., 
Stmt.,  iv.,  11,  13.— BOckh,  p.  160,  ic.)— 3.  (Anstoph.,  Pax,  38 
— Varro, De  Re  Rust., i.,  135.— Bockh.p.  161-166.)-4.  (ii., 30.) 
—5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i]i.,  p.  282.)— 6.  (!.,  20.)- 7  (Polyb.,  1.  c.l 
—8.  (Oros.,  iv.,  7.) 
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rsTpvpf'K-  This  large  fleet  was  completed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  cut  down.'  The 
stiips,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hurried  way, 
were  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely  to  last  for 
any  time  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves,  for  want  of 
practice  in  naval  affairs,  proved  very  unsuccessful 
in  their  first  maritime  undertaking,  for  seventeen 
ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians off  Messana."  C.  Duilius,  who  perceived  the 
disadvantage  with  which  his  countrymen  had  to 
struggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan  which  enabled  them 
to  change  a  seafight,  as  it  were,  into  a  fight  on 
land.  The  machine  by  which  this  was  effected  was 
afterward  called  corvus,  and  is  described  by  Polyb- 
ius.'  (I'id.  Corvus.)  From  this  time  forward  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful  navy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they  also  increas- 
ed the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war-vessels  of 
from  six  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers.*  The  con- 
struction of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed 
from  that  of  Greek  vessels ;  the  only  great  differ- 
ence was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  erected  tur- 
res  and  tabulata  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men- 
of-war  {naves  lurriicB),  and  fought  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  naves  turrita; 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  given  above.' 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and  nav- 
igation of  the  ancients,  see  Scheffer,  De  Militia  Na- 
vali,  Upsala,  1654. — Berghaus,  Geschichte  der  Sckiff- 
fakrtskunde  der  vornehmsten  Vblker  des  Alierthums. 
— Benedict,  Gesch.  der  Schifffalirt  mid  des  Handels 
der  Alien. — Howell,  On  the  War-galleys  of  the  An- 
cients.— A.  Jal,  Archtologie  Navale,  Paris,  1840; 
and  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  Bockh's  Urkun- 
den  iiber  das  Seewesen  des  Attischen  Staates,  Berlin, 
1810. 

SIBYLLI'NI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
i!us,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  that  of  Tar- 
(juinius  Superbus,  when  a  sibyl  (Si'SuAAa),  or  pro- 
phetic woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king  re- 
fusing to  purchase  them,  she  went  and  burned  three, 
and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the  nine. 
The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them,  whereupon 
she  burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  sum 
for  the  remaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  first  for 
the  nine  :  the  king's  curiosity  now  became  excited, 
so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then  the  sibyl 
vanished.'  (Respecting  the  different  sibyls  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  seeDiviNATio,  p.  369.) 
These  books  were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as 
the  later  ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con- 
sequently came  from  a  Greek  source,  though  it 
Is  doubtful  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr'  supposes 
them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but  they  were  more 
probably  derived  from  Cumaj  in  Campania.'  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under  ground  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under  the  custody  of 
certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in  number,  but  af- 
terward increased  successively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Decemviri,  p. 
340.  The  public  were  not  allowed  to  inspect  the 
books,  and  they  were  only  consulted  by  the  officers 


1.  (Plm.,H,  N.,xvi.,74.)— 2.  (Polyb.,  i.,  21.— Polyaen.,  Strat., 
Ti.,  16.— Oros.,  iv.,  7.) — 3.  (i.,  22. — Compare  Niebuhr,  iii.,  p. 
678,  lie.)  — 4.  (Florus,  iv.,  11.  —  Virg.,.jEii.,  viii.,  691.)— 5. 
(Flor.,  1.  c— Plut.,  Anton.,  33.— Dion  Cass.,  xxxii.,  33.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  xxxiu,  1. — Compare  Cajs.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  iii.,  14. — Dion 
tass.,  xxxix-.,  43.— Veget.,  De  Re  Milit.,  y.,  14,  &c.)— 6.  (Di- 
mys.,  iv.,  62.— Varro  ap.  Lactant,  i.,  6.- Gell.,  i.,  19.— Plin., 
n.  N.,  liii.,  27.)— 7.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  506.)— S.  (Gottling:, 
Gesrli.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  212.) 


who  had  the  charge  of  them  at  the  special  command 
of  the  senate  {ad  litres  ire^).  They  were  consulted 
in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  predic- 
tions, or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to  bp 
done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets.''  Niebuhr  re- 
marks, from  the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original 
books  were  not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fu- 
ture events,  but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required 
by  the  gods  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath 
by  national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  jnthe  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  prob- 
ably written  on  palm-leaves,'  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumeen  sibyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Nie- 
buhr supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz  :  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and 
apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuflaed  t?e  palm-leaves 
and  then  drew  one. 

When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burned  in  B.C.  82,  the  sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  collections,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.'  But  as 
a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many  of  them  pre- 
tending to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  commanded  that  all 
such  books  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  prajtor 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per- 
son. More  than  2000  prophetic  books  were  thus 
delivered  up  and  burned,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
on  the  Palatine,  and  were  intrusted,  as  before,  to 
the  quindecemviri.'  The  writing  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus 
commanded  the  priests  to  write  them  over  again.' 
A  fresh  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  was 
again  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  considered  spurious.'  A  few  years  afterward, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  of  sibylline  oracles  to  the  received 
collection.' 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  are  clearly  for- 
geries. A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oracles 
was  published  by  Galteus,  Amst.,  1689  :  fragments 
of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai,  Milan, 
1817,  and  Struve,  Regiomont.,  1818." 

The  sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Sibyl- 
Una^'  and  Libri  Fatalcs."  Those  that  were  collected 
after  the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  {aKpoanxk^')-  Along  with  the  sibylhne 
books  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
oflScers,  the  books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers. 


1.  (Cic.,De  Div.,  i.,  43.— Liv.,  xxii.,  57.) — 2.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.^ 
Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  «  13.)— 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virg:.,  JEa.,  iii.,  444 ;  vi.,  74.) 
— 4.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  31. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi., 
12.)— 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  17.)— 7.  (Id.,  Ivii.,  18.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  1. 
c.) — 9.  (Compare  Heidbreede,  De  Sibyllis  Dissertat.,  Berol., 
I835.)-10.  (Cic,  Cat.,  iii.,  4.)— 11.  (Liv.,  v.,  ISj  xjtii.,  57.1— 
12,  (Cic,  DeDiv,,ii.,  54. -Dionys.,  1   o.) 
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(he  Marcii,'  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur." 
Those  of  the  Marcii,  which  had  not  been  placed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  were  writ- 
ten in  Latin  :  a  few  remains  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  in  Livy'  and  Macrobius.' 

SICA,  dim.  SICILA,  whence  the  English  sickle, 
and  SICILICULA,"  a  curved  Dagger,  adapted  by 
its  form  to  be  concealed  under  the  clothes,  and 
therefore  carried  by  robbers  and  murderers.  {Vid. 
AciXACEs,  p.  14.)'  Sica  may  be  translated  a  cime- 
ter,  to  distinguish  it  from  Pooio,  which  denoted  a 
dagger  of  the  common  kind.  Sicarius,  though  prop- 
erly meaning  one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was 
applied  to  murderers  in  general.'  Hence  the  forms 
de  sicariis  and  inter  sicarios  were  used  in  the  crim- 
inal courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thus  judicium 
inter  sicarios,  "  a  trial  for  murder;""  defendere  inter 
sicarios,  "  to  defend  against  a  charge  of  murder."' 
(Yid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 

SICA'RIUS.  (Fi(J.  Sica,  Cornelia  Lex  DE  Sicar.) 

*SICYS  {aiKvg  or  aUva),  the  Cucumber.  The 
aUvi  aypiog,  which  produces  the  medicinal  Elateri- 
um,  was  formerly  called  Cucumis  agrestis,  but  has 
now  got  the  name  of  Momcrrdica  elaterium.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippocrates 
uses  the  term  tMrripiov  rather  loosely,  as  applicable 
to  all  drastic  purgatives.  See  ko}^okvv071,  where  the 
interchange  of  names  between  it  and  m'/tvf  is  point- 
ed out."'» 

♦SIDE  (ai6ri),  according  to  Sprengel,  the  white 
Water  Lily,  or  Nymphaa  alba.  This,  however, 
Adams  regards  as  very  uncertain." 

♦SIDERI'TES  LAPIS  (aiSripirm  liBoc),  Mag- 
netic Iron  Ore.  {Vid.  Adamas,  towards  the  end  of 
that  article.) 

♦SIDE'ROS  (aidvpof).  Iron.     {Vid.  Adamas.) 

SIGILLA'RIA.     {Vid.  Saturnalia,  p.  856.) 

♦SIGILLA'TA.     {Vid.  Lemnia  Terra.) 

SIGMA.     {Vid.  Mensa,  p.  633.) 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  {ati/iela,  atiiMJai),  military 
ensigns  or  standards.  The  most  ancient  standard 
employed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
handful  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear  or  pole. 


Hence  the  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to  it  was 
called  Manipulus.  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  which 
Pliny'  enumerates  five,  viz.,  the  eagle,  the  wolf,  the 
minotaur,"  the  horse,  and  the  boar.  These  appear 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Roman  army  as  shown  on  page  614.  The  eagle 
{aquila)  was  carried  by  the  aquilifer  in  the  midst  of 
the  hastati,  and  we  may  suppose  the  wolf  to  have 
been  earned  among  the  principes,  and  so  on.  In 
the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  104,  the  four 
quadrupeds  were  entirely  laid  aside  as  standards, 
the  eagle  being  alone  retained.  It  was  made  of 
silver  or  bronze,  and  with  expanded  wings,  but  was 
probably  of  a  small  size,  since  a  standard-bearer 
{signifer)  under  Julius  Caesar  is  said,  in  circum- 
stances of  danger,  to  have  wrenched  the  eagle  from 
its  staff,  and  concealed  it  in  the  folds  of  bis  girdle.' 
The  bronze  horse  just  represented  belonged  to  a 
Roman  standard,  and  is  delineated  but  a  little  less 
than  the  original :  it  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
at  Goodrich  Court.* 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  bad  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
aquila,'  and,  at  the  same  time,  each  cohort  had  for 
its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dragon  {draco,  Spaxav), 
which  was  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  cloth  {texlilis 
anguis'),  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff,  to  which  a  cross- 
bar was  adapted  for  the  purpose,'  and  carried  by 
the  draconarius.' 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  ball 
(pila),  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  over  the  world  ;'  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  was  sometimes 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  staff,  as  we  see  it  sculptured, 
together  with  small  statues  of  Mars,  on  the  Column 
Of  Trajan  and  the  Arch  of  Constantino."  (See  the 
next  woodcut.)  Under  the  eagle  or  other  emblen: 
was  often  placed  a  head  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
which  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  idolatrous  ado- 
ration.'' The  name  of  the  emperor,  or  of  him  who 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  was  sometimes  in- 


1  (SoiT.  ad  Virf.,  JEn.,  vi.,  72.— Cic,  Do  Div.,  i.,  40  ;  ii.,  55.) 
■  2.  (Lnctwit.,  i.,  6.)— 3.  (xxxv.,  IS.)— 4.  (Sat.,  i.,  17.— Viii. 
Niebnhr,  i.,  p.  507.— GUttliiijf,  Gosch.  (I.  RBm.  Stantsv.,  p.  S13.— 
Ilartuuft:,  Die  Religion  der  RUmrtr,  i.,  p.  129,  &c.)  — 5.  (Plaut., 
Riid.,  iv.,4,  125.)— 6.  (Cic,  Cat.,  iii.,  3.)— 7.  (Quintil.,  X.,  i.,  4 
12.)— 8  {Cic,  Pro  Rose  ,  5.)— 9.  (Phil.,  ii.,  4.)— 10.  (Theophr., 
H.  P.,  i.,  11  ;  >ii.,  6,  Ac- Dioacor.,  ii.,  162  ;  ir.,  152.— Adams, 
Append..*  T.)— U.  (Theophr., H.  P.,iv.,  10. — Adams,  Append., 
•  »•) 
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I.  (H.  N.,  I.,  4,  8.  5.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Minotaur.)- 3  (Flor.. 
iv.,12.)— 4.  (Skelton,  Engraved  lllust.,i.,  pi.  45.)  — 5.  (Ilirt., 
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Mil,,  ii.,  13.  — Compare  Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  18.)  — 9.  (Isid.,  Ong., 
xviii.,  3.1-10.  {Vid.  Canseus,  De  Sig.  in  Gnevii  Thes.,  I.,  p. 
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scribed  in  the  same  situation."  The  pole  used  to 
carry  the  eagle  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron 
ooint  (ctwp's)  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable 
Ihe  aquilifer,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  an  attack.^ 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
had  also  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  number 
both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By  this  pro- 
vision, together  with  the  diversities  of  the  crests 
worn  by  the  centurions  (vid.  Galea),  every  soldier 
was  enabled,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  take  his 
place.^  (Compare  Aemy,  p.  104,  and  Manipulus,  p. 
613.) 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  properly  called  vex- 
iUum,  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross  in  the  mannsr  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 
surmounted  by  some  figure.* 

In  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
the  forms  here  described.  The  preceding  woodcut 
is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  king  to  the  IJarthians  : 
seven  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  represents  the 
oerformance  of  the  sacrifice  called  suovetaurilia} 


When  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity,  a 
lignre  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  in  gold  upon  pur- 
ple cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  h<ad  of  the  em- 
peror. This  richly-ornamented  star.'.ard  was  called 
hhwrtim.^ 

Since  the  movements  of  a  body  o'.  troops,  and  of 
every  portion  of  it,  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  incidents  of  the  Roman 
army  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  Thus  signa  inferre  meant  to  ad- 
vance,' referiK  to  retreat,  and  conva-tere  to  face 
about ;  efferre,  or  castris  vellere,  to  march  out  of  the 
camp;*  ai  signa  convenire,  to  reassemble.'  Not- 
withstanding some  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it 
appears  that,  while  the  standard  of  the  legion  was 
properly  called  aguUa,  those  of  the  cohorts  were,  in 
*  special  sense  of  the  term,  called  signa,  their  bear- 
ers being  signiferi,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli, 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  cohort,  were  denominated 
'txilk,  their  bearers  being  vexillarii.  Also,  those 
who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion,  before 
the  standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts,  were  called 


1.  (Sarton.,  Vespas.,  6.)— 2.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  68.)— 3.  (Veget., 
l.i-.— Tm:.,  Ann.,  i.,  20.)— 4.  (Tertull.,  Apoll.,  16.)— 5.  (Bartoli, 
A)c.  Triumph.)— 6.  (Prudent,  cont.  Sjnmm.,  i.,  466,  488.— Ni- 
»p)i.,  H.  E.,  vii.,  37.)— 7.  (CiEsar,  Bell.  Gall.,  1.,  25 ;  ii.,  25.)— 
«  iVirg.,  Geor);.,  iv.,  108.)— 9.  (CiEsar,  B.  G^  vi.,  1,  37.) 
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antesignam}  A  peculiar  application  of  the  teima 
vexillarii  and  subsignani  is  explained  in  page  103. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  standards.'  Although  the  Ro- 
mans commonly  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
preserve  tlieir  standards,  yet,  in  some  cases  of  ex- 
treme danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  their  at- 
tention or  to  animate  his  own  soldiers.'  A  wounded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,*  from  whom  he  had 
received  it  (signis  accepiis').  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  in  the  .^Ekakiom,  under  the 
care  of  the  Qu..5:stor. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand- 
ards of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans.  The 
banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a  siai- 
ilar  form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  {Vid.  Sericum.) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.'  The  military  ensigns  of  the 
Egyptians  were  very  various.  Their  sacred  ani- 
mals were  represented  in  them,'  and  in  the  paintings 
at  Thebes  we  obserye  such  objects  as  a  king's 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.'  The  Jewish  army  was  prob- 
ably marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners  ;'  but  not  so 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the 
elevation  of  which  served  as  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  land'"  or  by  sea."  A  scarlet  flag 
(^oivi/ci'f )  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose." 

SIGNINUM  OPUS.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p. 
519.) 

*SIL,  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Yellow 
Ochre,  the  uxfia  of  the  Greeks.  "  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  yellow  pigment  of  the  an- 
cients. Pliny  specifies  three  varieties :  ttie  Attic, 
which  was  the  best ;  the  Marmosum,  which  may 
have  been  what  we  call  Stone  Ochre ;  and  the  Syr- 
icum,  of  a  dull  colour,  named  from  the  island  of 
Syros  ;  as  may  have  been  the  red  paint  also,  called 
by  the  same  name.  Sil  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vitruvius  observes,  hut  the  Attic,  which  used  to  be 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained ;  because  the 
veins  of  it,  which  occurred  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  were  no  longer  now  explored.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides  as  light,  smooth,  free  from 
stone,  friable,  and  of  a  full  bright  yellow."" 

SILENTIA'RII.     (Vid.  Propositus.) 

♦SILER,  a  tree  about  which  great  uncertainty 
prevails.  Martyn  translates  it  "Osier,"  but  speaks 
very  doubtfully  respecting  it.  F^e  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  iXiK^  of  the  Greeks,  and  refers  it  to 
the  Salix  mtellina,  L.,  though  without  condemning 
the  opinion  of  Aiiguillara  and  Sprengel,  who  declare 
for  the  Salix  cajirea.  Pliny  merely  says  that  it  de- 
lights in  watery  places.'* 

*SILEX.  "  The  Silices,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  of 
which  certain  kinds  are  specified  by  Pliny  as  fit  ts. 
be  used  in  building,  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
such  as  we  also  term  silicious  ;  but  the  more  prolv 
able  opinion  is,  that  the  name  silices  was  some~ 
what  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stones.  The  Viridis  silex,  which  sa  re- 
markably resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  perhaps  have  been  serpentine.  No  inference 
to  the  contrary  need  be  drawn  from  Pliny's  calling 
it  silex,  for  he  presently  after  speaks  ui  kme  made 


1.  (Ciesar,  B.  C.  i.,  43,  44,  56.)— 2.  (W.,  R  e.^vii.,  43.)— 3. 
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ex  tilice;'  as  Vitruvius  also  directs  that  it  be 
burned  '  de  albo  saxo  aut  silice.'  It  is  probable  that 
by  silex  in  these  passages  is  meant  a  dark-coloured, 
compact  limestone.'" 

SILICE'RNIUM.     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 

*SILPH'IUM  (nCk^iov),  a  kipd  of  Laserpitium  or 
Asafcstida,  forming  one  of  the  chief  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Cyrenaica.  It  was  fattening  for  cattle, 
rendering  their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful 
aperient  for  man.  From  its  juice,  too,  when  knead- 
ed with  clay,  a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained. 
The  silphium  formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and 
at  Rome  the  composition  just  mentioned  sold  for 
Us  weight  in  silver.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
silphium  appeared  always  on  the  medals  of  Gyrene. 
Its  culture  was  neglected,  however,  when  the  Ro- 
mans became  masters  of  the  country,  and  pasturage 
was  more  attended  to.  Captain  Beechy,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  through  this  region,  noticed  a 
plant  about  three  feet  in  length,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  which  ate  of  it, 
and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  sU- 
phium.  Delia  CeUa  describes,  apparently,  the  same 
production  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  com- 
pound, indented  leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining, 
without  any  involucrum  ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat 
flattened,  surmounted  by  three  ribs,  and  furnished 
all  round  with  a  membrane  as  glossy  as  silk.  Cap- 
tain Smith  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  specimen 
of  the  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  now  thriving  in 
Devonshire.  M.  Pacho  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it 
Derias,  and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Laserwort,  under  the  name  of  Laserpitium 
derias.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  Laserpitium 
ferulaceum  of  Linnaeus." 

*SILU'RUS  {aiTiovpog),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  fishes,  the  species  Glanis  belonging  to 
which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  the  Scheid  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  Sheat-fish  of  the  English,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Europe,  growing  some- 
times to  the  weight  of  150  lbs.  and  upward.  "The 
silurus  of  Ausonius,"  says  Adams,  "  has  been  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  sturgeon  ;  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  untenable.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  is 
found  in  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fishes  of  the  Moselle,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
.A.usonius's  poem,  the  Moselle  being  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine."' 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex 
Papiri.4.  Pl.vutia,  p.  584.) 

♦SIM'IA  (7r(S(/(£of),  the  Ape.  Buffon,  treating  of 
monkeys,  says,  "  The  ancients  were  only  acquaint- 
ed with  one,  the  Pithecos  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Simla 
of  the  Latins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monkey, 
on  which  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen  have  institu- 
ted all  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  of  the  monkey  to  mankind :  but  this 
Pithecos,  this  monkey  of  the  ancients,  so  generally 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  still  more  so 
in  its  internal  organization,  nevertheless  differs 
from  it  in  an  essential  point,  the  size  of  the  human 
species  being  generally  above  five  feet,  while  that 
of  the  pithecos  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height."  So  far  Buffon.  "I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  species  of 
baboon  called  Papia  maimon,  or  Mandril,  answers 
best  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  pithecos.     It  is 
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proper  to  mentioi;,  nowever,  that  Dr.  Trail  hold? 
that  Aristotle's  description  of  the  pithecos  applies 
best  to  the  young  Barbary  ape,  or  Simia  Innus. 
The  (c^fiof  was  a  species  of  monkey  having  a  long 
tail.  The  KvvoKifaXo;  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  species  of  monkey  now  called  Magot,  which  is 
the  adult  Simla  Innus,  L.,  or  Barbary  ape.  Buflin 
refers  the  KaXXidpi^  to  the  green  ape ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Trail,  it  may  rather  be  set  down  as  the 
Simia  sabxa  of  Senegal.  The  KcpnomdriKo^  was  a 
monkey  with  a  tail,  as  its  name  implies.  Hardouin 
refers  it,  with  little  probability,  to  the  Marmot.  The 
Xoi.pom8jjKO(  of  Aristotle  cannot  be  determined  sat- 
isfactorily. Pennant  supposes  the  Simia  senex  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  aarvpo^,  but  Dr.  Trail 
supposes  it  rather  some  species  of  large  baboon.'" 

♦SINAPI  (aivnwi),  Mustard.     (Vid.  Napy.) 

SINDON,     iVid.  Pallium,  p,  718.) 

♦SINO'PICA  TERRA  (%ivujzlkti  yij),  Sinopic 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  ochre.  According  to  Sur 
John  Hill,  the  "  Rubrica  Sinopica  was  a  dense, 
heavy,  firm  substance,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  stain 
ing  the  fingers  on  handling,  and  of  a  styptic,  as- 
tringent taste."  From  Tournefort's  account  of  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Adams  thinks,  that  it 
owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  iron." 

*SION  (alov),  a  plant,  of  which  Speusippus  (cited 
by  Adams)  says  that  it  grows  in  water,  having  a 
head  like  the  Marsh  Parsley.  Sprengel  inclines, 
with  Fuchsius,  to  make  it  the  Ve7onica  anagallis 
but  mentions  that  others  took  it  for  the  Slum  lati- 
folium  or  angustifolium.  Dierbach  makes  it  ths 
Slum  modiflorum,  or  procumbent  Water  Parsnip.' 

SIPA'RIUM,  a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  on  a 
frame,  which  rose  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
and  consequently  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
drop-scene  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  our  prac- 
tice, it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  a» 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  [aulcea  premuvj. 
lur^),  and  was  raised  again  when  the  performancj 
was  concluded  {toUtmtur').  From  the  last-cited  pas- 
sage we  learn  that  human  figures  were  represented 
upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  stage 
when  this  screen  was  dra^vn  up.  From  a  passage 
of  Virgil'  we  farther  learn  that  the  figures  were 
sometimes  those  of  Britons  woven  in  the  canvass, 
and  raising  their  arms  in  the  attitude  of  lifting  up 
a  purple  curtain,  so  as  to  be  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  Atlantes,  Persae,  and  Caryatides. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  siparium  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  a  frame.' 
(Vid.  Painting,  p.  702.) 

^SI'RIUS  (SEi'pjof)  and  PRO'CYON  (Upoicvuv), 
"  the  Greek  names  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Great  and  Little  Dog  ( Canis  Ma- 
jor and  Mmor).  These  are  Orion's  dogs,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  those  of  minor  personages  ac 
cording  to  others :  the  whole  of  their  mythic  ex 
planations  form  a  strong  proof  that  these  constella- 
tions are  not  Greek  in  their  origin.  In  a  passage 
of  Hesiod,  he  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Sirius  ;  and  Hesychius  de- 
fines the  word  to  mean  both  the  sun  and  the  dog 
star.  The  Egyptians  called  the  dog-star  Sothis, 
and  from  its  heliacal  rising  had  warning  that  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  was  about  to  commence. 
Now  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  follows  the  summer 
solstice ;  whereas,  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  is  now  about 
the  tenth  of  August.     The  greatest  heats  of  sum- 


1.  (Mot)ro'§  Am.  Mineral.,  p.  87.)  — 2.  (Thoophr.,  H.  P.,  vi., 
3. — Dioscor.,  ill.,  84. — .A.ntlion'3  Class.  Diet.,  B.  v.  Cyrenaica.) — 
3.  (.Elian,  N.  A.  xii.,  29.— Aiistot.,  11.  A.,  ii.,  13.— I'lin.,  H.  N., 
ir  ,  15. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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mer  generally  follow  the  summer  solstice,  and  in 
imcient  times  it  was  observed  that  the  unhealthy 
and  oppressive  period  coincided  with  the  heliacal 
risidg  of  the  dog-star.  We  say  the  dog-star,  with- 
out specilying  whether  it  was  Sirius  or  Procyon  ; 
it  is  uncertain  which  it  was,  and  may  have  been 
both,  for  the  heliacal  risings  do  not  differ  by  many 
days.  The  star  itself  was  in  Latin  canicula,  which 
should  seem  to  apply  to  the  lesser  dog,  and  Hor- 
ace says,  '  Jom  Procyon  furit,'  &c.  Pliny  supports 
the  same  meaning  of  canicula,  and  perhaps  Hygi- 
nus ;  also  the  framers  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables, 
and  Bede  and  Kepler  among  the  moderns ;  while 
Germanicus  and  Julius  Firmicus,  with  Apian,  Mar- 
gin!, Argoli,  Stephens,  and  Petavius  among  the 
moderns,  contend  for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more 
common  opinion.  All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evU 
influence  to  the  star :  and  though  Geminus  among 
the  ancients,  and  Petavius  among  the  moderns, 
thought  that  the  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sun  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  followers  until  the 
fall  of  judicial  astrology.  Even  at  this  day,  when 
the  heats  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  excess- 
ive, we  are  gravely  told  that  we  are  in  the  dog- 
days.  The  real  classical  dog-days  are  the  twenty 
days  preceding  and  the  twenty  days  following  the 
heliacal  rising  of  whichever  star  it  was,  whether 
Sirius  or  Procyon.'" 

*SIS'ARUM  {ainapov).  "  Sprengel,  who  had 
formerly  held  this  to  be  the  Sium  Sisarum,  in  his 
last  work  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
of  Puchsius,  who  made  it  to  be  the  Pastinaca  saliva, 
or  Garden  Parsnip."" 

SISTRUM  {aclnrpov),  a  mystical  instrument  of 
music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  cer- 
emonies, and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis."  It 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  (see  woodcut),  and  sha- 
ken, from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  name 
(uia  repulsa  manu*).  Its  most  common  form  is 
seen  in  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly 


belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Genovefa  at  Paris. 
Plutarch'  says  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
of  the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the 
world,  by  which  all  things  Eire  continually  destroy- 
ed and  reproduced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon 
the  apsis  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon.  Apuleius' 
describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle  {areum  cre- 
pilaculum),  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
a  sword-belt  (Jbalteus),  through  which  passed  a  few 
rods  that  rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.     He  says 


1.  (Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  62.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  139. 
—Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  784.— Id.,  Amor., 
"•,  13,  11.— Id.  ib.,  lii.,  9,  34.— Id.,  De  Ponto,  i.,  1,  38.)— 4.  (Ti- 
™l.,  i.,  3,  24.)— 5.  (De  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  670,  671,  ed.  Steph.)— 6. 
"••l-.l  ,p.  119,  121,  ed.Ald.) 


that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made  o< 
silver,  or  even  of  gold.  He  also  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  shakes  were  three  together  {lergeminos  w- 
lus),  wbich  would  make  a  rude  sort  of  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  into  Ita- 
ly, shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  made  the  Romans  famiUar  with  this  in 
strument.  The  "  linigcri  calm,  sistrataque  lurba,"' 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  paintings  found  at  Por- 
tici,''  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a  priest  of 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  use 
of  the  sistrum  in  Egypt  as  a  military  instrument  to 
collect  the  troops,  is  probably  a  fiction.^ 

Sistrum,  which  is,  in  fact,  like  Sceptrum,  a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper  Latin 
term  for  it  being  crepilaculum,  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  child's  rattle.* 

*SISYMB'RIUM  {atavii6pwv),  a  plant.  "  From 
the  description,"  says  Adams,  "  which  Dioscorides 
gives  of  his  first  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probably  the  Mentha  syl- 
vestris,  as  Anguillara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  Nasturtium  officinale,  or  Wa- 
ter-cress."* 

»SISYRINCHTON  {aiavpiyxtov).  "Sprengel 
and  Stackhouse  make  this  plant  to  be  the  Iris  Sisy- 
rinchium,  in  which  opinion  they  are  supported  by 
Gordus,  Bauhin,  and  many  of  the  eariier  authori- 
ties. Schneider's  objection  appears  to  me  too 
fine-spun."' 

SITELLA.     (Vid.  Situla.) 

SITONAI  {aiTuivat).     (,Vid.  Sitos.) 

SITOPHYLACES  {airofilaKei),  a  board  of  of- 
ficers, chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  were  at 
first  three,  afterward  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Piraeus.  ITieir 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
corn-ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed  ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  corn  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  agoranomi 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  arti- 
cles. ( Vid.  Sitos.)  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  sitophylaces  (r^v  vapa  roif 
aitofvla^iv  avoypaf^v)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
corn  imported  from  Pontus,  which  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  corn  to  be  exported  firom  Theudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.'  'These  books  were  probably 
kept  by  the  five  who  acted  for  the  Pira;us,  whose 
especial  business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  car- 
goes that  were  unladen.' 

SITOS  ((Tirof).  The  soil  of  Attica,  though  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and  grapes, 
was  not  so  favourable  for  corn  ;  and  the  population 
being  very  considerable  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
corn  for  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Bockh,  which  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were  135,000  free 
men  and  365,000  slaves  residing  in  Attica..  The 
country,  which  contained  an  area  of  64,000  stadia, 
produced  annually  about  two  millions  of  medimni 
of  corn,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus  was  about 
1  bushel,  3  gallons,  and  5  75  pints,  or  48  Attic  x"!-- 
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nicef.  A  x"^^'?  was  considered  a  fair  daily  allow- 
ance of  meal  (ruiepriaia  rpoip^)  for  a  slave.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  population  was  three  million 
meflimni,  and  one  third,  therefore,  was  imported. 
It  came  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
Sea  (Pontus,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  and 
mure  especially  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  also  from  Syria,  Egypt, 
Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily,  and  Eubcea.  The 
necessities  of  the  Athenians  made  them  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply,  and  ev- 
ery precaution  was  taken  for  that  purpose  by  the 
government  as  well  as  by  the  legislator.  Sunium 
was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  corn  vessels  (fftroyu- 
yol  (iX/cudcf )  might  come  safely  round  the  promon- 
tory. Ships  of  war  were  often  employed  to  con- 
voy the  cargo  {■KapaTrepnreiv  top  bItov)  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.'  When  Pollis,  the  Lacedtemo- 
nian  admiral,  was  stationed  with  his  fleet  off  J&gi- 
na,  the  Athenians  embarked  in  haste,  under  the 
command  of  Ohabrias,  and  offered  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had  arrived  as  far 
as  Geraestus  in  Eubcea,  might  get  into  the  Pirseus.^ 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  PhUip  in  his  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city,  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians  in 
the  corn-trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts.' 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  com  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  aUen  allowed  to  carry  com  to  any  oth- 
er place  than  Athens  (orn/yav  aTJ^ae  f/  'AB^va^e). 
Whoever  did  so  was  punishable  with  death.*  Of 
the  com  brought  into  the  Athenian  port,  two  thirds 
were  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold  there.' 
No  one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not 
saU  with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return 
cargo,  part  of  it  com,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant, 
capitalist,  or  other  person,  advanced  money,  or  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these 
laws,  not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the 
agreement  itself  was  nuU  and  void,  nor  could  he 
recover  any  smn  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in 
respect  thereof  Information  against  the  offend- 
ers was  to  be  laid  before  the  iire/i£?^j]Tal  tov  euno- 
p['o«.'  Strict  regulations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  corn  in  the  market.  Conspiracies 
among  the  corn-dealers  {aiTo-rruXai)  to  buy  up  the 
corn  {avvavuaBai),  or  raise  the  price  (avviaTdvcu  raf 
Ti/iui),  were  puni-shed  vrith  death.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in 
the  medimnus  ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more 
than  fifty  (j)opiioi  at  a  time  It  is  not  certain  what 
the  size  of  a  <pop/id(  was  :  Bockh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing 
and  regrating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easi- 
ly evaded  by  the  corn-dealers.'  The  sale  of  corn 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  board 
of  officers  called  uiro^v/'.oKff,  while  that  of  all  oth- 
er marketable  commodities  was  superintended  by 
the  agoranomi.'  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper  quality,  and 
sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price.  They  were 
bound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  factor  and  the  ba- 
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ker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias)  they  somp 
times  suffered  death  for  their  want  of  vigilance 
The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  was  by  eiaay 
yeXia  before  the  senate.' 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  provisions,  seal 
cities  (aiTodelai)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens,  ei 
ther  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war,  oi 
other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  made 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  bj 
importing  large  quanties  of  com,  and  selling  it  at  a 
low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  in  the  Ode- 
um, Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  storehouse 
near  the  sea.'  Siravat  were  appointed  to  get  in 
the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  Demosthenes 
was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that  office.'  Per- 
sons cjilled  aiToSeKTai  received  the  corn,  measured 
it  out,  and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.* 
Public-spirited  individuals  would  sometimes  import 
grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell  it  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously.'  We  read 
of  the  Athenian  state  receiving  presents  of  com 
from  kings  and  princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the 
Bosporas,  sent  a  large  present,  for  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  are^eia  (exemption  fi-om  customs'  du- 
ties) conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.' 
Psammeticus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.  83,  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118,  2,  Sparta- 
cus,  king  of  Bosporus,  a  few  years  after.  In  later 
times,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticns  is  well 
known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Bockh,'  where  also  he  will  find  the  va- 
rious prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and  oth- 
er details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty  pay- 
able on  the  importation  of  com,  see  Pentecoste. 

SJrof  is  strictly  wheat  fiour,  a^(jiiTa  barley  flour, 
rrvpol  wheat,  Kpidal  barley,  uproQ  vjhcat  bread,  pd^a 
barley  bread.  2trof,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  com,  and  even,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  pro- 
visions in  general.     ( Vid.  SITOT  AlKH.) 

SITOT  AIKII  (airov  Ski/).  The  marriage  portion 
(TTpoif)  being  intended  as  a  provision  for  the  wife, 
although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  by  her  father, 
brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  (/ttipiof),  if  any- 
thing happened  to  sever  the  marriage  contract,  the 
husband,  or  his  representative,  was  bound  to  repay 
it ;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  it  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum 
(^tt'  emca  bSoTiolc  rcKO^opetv).  This  was  the  law  in 
case  of  a  divorce,'  and  also  when,  after  a  contract 
of  marriage,  and  after  payment  of  the  marriage 
portion,  the  intended  husband  refused  to  perform 
his  engagement.'  Upon  the  death  of  the  husband 
without  children,  the  wife  and  her  money  went 
back  to  the  natural  guardian;'"  but  if  he  died  leav- 
ing children,  she  had  the  option  of  staying  with 
them  or  going  back  to  her  /ctipiof.  If  she  did  the 
latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  they  were 
under  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  portion  to 
the  Kvpio[,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in  the 
mean  time."  And  if  she  married  again,  her  icvpcoi 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  her 
new  husband."  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  woman 
from  one  husband  to  another,  which  was  not  un- 
common, the  irpoif  was  transferred  with  her."  A 
woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage of  the  husband's  property  ;  but  whether  this 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the 
party  who  unjustly  witheld  it ;  dmi/  rrpoiKoc,  to  re- 
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cover  the  larincipal,  SUti  ainv,  for  the  interest. 
The  interest  was  called  oiTOf  (alimony  or  mainte- 
nance), because  it  was  the  income  out  of  wliich 
the  woman  had  to  be  maintained,  ai  bieMfievai  rpo- 
ial,  <?  SiSofiivri  irpoaoSog  tig  Tpo(p^v  Tali  yvvai^iv} 
The  word  oirof  is  often  used  generally  for  provis- 
i)ns,  just  as  we  use  the  word  hreai.  So  in  the 
law,  which  required  the  son  of  an  IvlKlripoi  to 
maintain  his  mother  when  he  came  of  age  and  took 
possession  of  her  inheritance,  the  expression  is  tov 
mm  fisTpelv  nj  /zrirpi.^  The  allowance  for  rations 
given  to  soldiers  was  called  aiTTipiaiov.'  The  SUri 
nam  was  tried  before  the  archon  in  the  Odeum, 
the  same  building  in  which  the  corn  granaries  were 
kept,  which  makes  it  not  improbable  that  in  earlier 
times  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages in  kind,  that  is,  in  corn  or  some  other  sort  of 
provisions  ;  though  it  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
convenient  to  commute  this  for  a  money  payment. 
This  cause,  like  the  Sinri  npoiKoc,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  l/i/i^voi  SiKai,  as  it  was  presumed 
that  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the  means 
of  her  daily  subsistence.  It  was  aTifirirog,  for  the 
damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the  mar- 
riage portion  was  proved.* 

*S1TTA  {aiTTo).  According  to  Gesner,  who  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  bird  called 
Nuthatch,  namely,  the  Sitla  Eurcypcea.'' 

SI'TULA,  dim.  SITELLA  {iSpia),  was  probably 
a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  carrying  water,' 
but  was  more  usually  applied  to  the  vessel  from 
which  lots  were  drawn :  sitella,  however,  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.'  It  ap- 
pears that  the  vessel  was  filled  with  water  (as 
unong  the  Greeks,  whence  the  word  iSpia),  and 
ihat  the  lots  {sortes)  were  made  of  wood  ;  and  as, 
^  though  increasing  in  size  below,  it  had  a  narrow 
■  ilieck,  only  one  lot  could  come  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  same  tune,  when  it  was  shaken  {situ- 
km  hue  tecum  afferto  eum  aqua  et  sortes^).  The  ves- 
sel used  for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  urna  or 
mca  as  well  as  situla  or  sitella.' 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  sitella,  since  almost  all  modern  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  name  of  sitella  or  cista  was  given  in- 
ihfTerently  to  the  ballot-box,  into  which  those  who 
rated  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice  cast  their 
tabellae ;  but  Wunder"  has  proved  that  the  opinion 
of  Manutius"  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  the 
sitella  was  the  urn  from  which  the  names  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 
each  might  have  its  proper  place  in  voting,  and  that 
the  cista  was  the  box  into  which  the  tabellae  were 
cast  {cistas  suffragiorum  in  comitiis^^).  The  form 
of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  figured  by  Spanheim,'^  where  a  man  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  placing  a  tabeUa,  marked  with 
the  letter  A  (i.  e.,  absolve)  in  the  cista.    This  cista, 

f   which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is 
evidently  made  of  wicker  or  similar  work 
(to  which  TibuUus"  ziUudes  in  the  line  "  Et 
~  levis  occultis  conscia  cista  sacris"),  and  there- 
fore could  not  possibly  be  used  in  the  drawing  of 
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w.,48.)  — 10.  (Codex  Erfutensis,  p.  clviii.,  <fec.)  —  11.  (De  Co- 
Bitiis  Rom.,  c.  15,  p.  527,  ed.  Grasv.)- 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii., 
2,  B.  7.— Auctor.  ad  Herenn.,  i.,  12. — Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  Cic,  Div  , 
",  p.  108,  ed.  Orelli.)  —  13.  (De  Pi-jest.  et  usn  Numism.,  p.  580, 
«>  1671.)-14.  (i.,  7,  48.) 


lots,  since  we  know  that  the  vessels  used  for  that 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  The  form  of  the 
sitella  is  also  given  by  Spanheim,'  from  an- 
other coin  of  the  Cassian  gens.  (See  cut  an- 
nexed.) This  account  has  been  taken  from  a 
very  excellent  dissertation  by  Wunder  on  the  abovp- 
mentioned  work. 

SITTYB^.     (Vid.  Liber,  p.  588.) 

•SMARAGDUS  (^a/idpajSoi),  the  Emerald.  "  The 
ancients,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  distinguished  twelve 
kinds  of  emerald,  some  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  stones  of  the  prasius  or  jaspei 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  coloured  crystals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines."  "  As  for  the  statues, 
obelisks,  and  pillars,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  formed 
of  emeralds  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  minerals 
that  have  been  already  suggested,  or  else  of  colour- 
ed glass.  Larcher  thinks  the  pillar  of  emerald 
which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre,  and  which  shone  at  night,  was  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placed. 
Theophrastus  himself,  speaking  of  this  column,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a  false  emerald ;  for  such,  says 
he,  there  are.  And  such  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  for  native  stones.  Beck- 
mann  says  that  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  monastery 
of  Reichenau,  seven  inches  long,  and  weighing  28 
lbs.,  and  a  large  cup  at  Genoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  out  to  be  emeralds,  even  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  our 
emerald  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Dutens  doubts  if  it  was  known  to  them ;  and  from 
the  researches  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Taver- 
nier,  it  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locality  of  emerald 
is  known  in  Asia  or  its  islands."' 

*SMARIS  {a/iapti),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Sparus 
Smaris,  L.,  or  Pickerel.^ 

♦SMILAX  iafiilaf),  Bindweed.     (Vid.  Milax.) 

SMILE  (a/iiXn).     (Vid.  Dolabea.) 

*SMIRIS  (afiipic)  or  SMYRIS  (a/ivpic),  the  Em- 
ery of  British,  and  Emcril  of  French  mineralogists. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  the  lapi- 
daries of  the  present  day,  in  polishing  hard  stones. 
It  consists  principally  of  alumine,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  silex  and  iron."* 

*SMYRNA  (afivpva),  Myrrh.  "  It  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained,"  says  Adams,  "what  is  the  nature  of 
the  tree  which  produces  the  Myrrh  of  the  East. 
Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe 
cies  of  Acacia  or  Mimosa.  The  ancients  describe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  myrrh,  under  the  name  of  ara/tTi; : 
the  finest  is  that  which  runs  fluid  from  the  tree 
without  cutting ;  the  other  was  a  fluid  myrrh  taken 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  solid 
kind."= 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  CEEpiDA,'and 
denoted  a  slipper  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  tie."  Shoes 
of  this  description  were  worn,  more  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  Pallium,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  But  those  appropriated  to 
the  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  ornamented' 
{soccus  mulieiris'),  although  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  in  some  instances,  richly  adorned, 
according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.' 
CaUgula  wore  gold  and  pearls  upon  his  shppers. ' " 

1.  (1.  c.)  — 2.  (HiU  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  44.— Moore's 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  150.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  30.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xxxii.,  11.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  165. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
5.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  1.  —Dioscor.,  i.,  77,  78.  — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.)  —  6.  (Isid.,  Ohg.,  xix.,  33.)  —  7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii 
35,5.56.)- 8.  (Suetnn.,  Calig.,  52.— Vitell.,  2.)— 9.  (Plaut 
Bacch.,  ii.,  3,  98.)  —  10.  (Sen.,  De  Ben.,  ii.,  12.  —  Plii  H.  N 
xxxvii.,  2,  s.  6.) 
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For  the  reasons  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Baxa  and  Crepida,  the  soccus  was  worn  by  comic 
actors,'  and  was  in  this  respect  opposed  to  the 
CoTHCENHs."  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  painting  of  a  buffoon  (Mimus),  who  is 


dancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers  (luteum  soceum?). 
This  was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.*    ( Vid. 

SOLEA.) 

SOCI'ETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Gains' 
among  those  obligationes  which  arise  consensu. 
When  several  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose, 
which  is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means, 
such  a  union  is  societas,  and  the  persons  are  socii. 
The  contract  of  societas  might  either  be  made  in 
words,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  signified  through  third  persons. 
A  societas  might  be  formed  either  for  the  sake  of 
gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings  and  labour  of  the 
socii  {quastus),  or  not.  Societas  for  the  purpose  of 
quaestus  corresponds  to  the  Enghsh  partnership.  A 
societas  might  be  formed  which  should  comprise 
all  the  property  of  the  socii  {societas  oTnnium  bono- 
)-um) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  societas  was 
formed,  all  the  property  of  all  the  socii  immediately 
became  common  (res  coiuntium  continuo  comrmmi- 
cantur).  But  the  societas  might  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  socii  or  to  a  single  thing, 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place.' 
The  communion  of  property  in  a  societas  might 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the  things. 

Each  socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  societas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  socii  should  contribute  money ;  one  might  sup- 
ply money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  (opera), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them,  for 
the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the  money 
of  the  other  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the  actor, 
Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who,  by  agreement 
between  Roscius  and  Fannius,  was  made  their 
joint  property  (communis).  Roscius  paid  nothing 
for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  undertook  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for  Cicero 
complains  of  the  terms  of  the  societas  on  the  part 
of  Roscius,  whose  instruction  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art.'  The  agreement  between  the  socii 
might  also  be,  that  one  socius  should  sustain  no 
loss  and  should  have  a  share  of  the  gain,  provided 
his  labour  was  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable 
for  him  to  become  a  partner  on  such  terms.    If  the 


1.  (Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  80,  00.)  — 2.  (Mart.,  yiii.,  3,  13.— Plin., 
Epist.,  ij.,  7.)— 3.  (CalulL,  Epithal.  Jul.,  10.)  — 4.  (Dc  L'Aul- 
naye,  Salt.  Thiat.,  pi.  iv.)— 5.  (iii.,  135.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  P.  Quin- 
Uo,  c.  3.)— 7.  (Cic,  Pro  Q.  Rote.  Com.,  10.) 
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shares  of  the  socii  were  not  fixed  by  agreement, 
they  were  considered  to  be  equal.  One  paitner 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  societas 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions. 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  of 
profit,  it  followed  that  the  socii  must  bear  the  losses 
in  the  same  proportion.  Each  socius  was  answer- 
able to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business ;  he  was  bound  to  use  doli- 
gentia,  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  through 
culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  against 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnership 
was  an  actio  directa,  and  called  pro  socio  (arbilrun 
pro  socio').  The  action  might  be  brought  for  anj 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  partnership,  for  an  ac- 
count, and  for  a  dissolution.  A  partner  might 
transfer  his  interest  to  another  person,  but  this 
transfer  did  not  make  that  other  person  a  partner, 
for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential  to  a  societas ; 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer 
was  made  might  have  his  action  de  communi  divi- 
dundo. 

Each  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract,  or  had  ap 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  an  action  ari- 
sing from  a  delict.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Roscius 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  claims  as  partners,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Roscius 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  partner- 
ship.' In  all  other  cases  the  person  who  made  the 
contract  could  alone  sue.  AU  the  socii  could  be 
sued  if  they  had  all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a 
third  person,  and  each  in  proportion  to  his  share. 
If  one  socius  contracted  on  behalf  of  all,  being  com- 
missioned to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  amount. 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  socii  were  in 
no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  fact, 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  societas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  actio  pro  socio  was  sometimes 
attended  with  Infamia. 

A  societas  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
one  of  the  socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could 
give  notice  of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  (renun- 
tiare  societati),  and  therefore  the  societas  was  dis- 
solved (sohiiur).  But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  om- 
nium bonorum,  if  one  socius  had  been  appointed 
heres,  he  could  not,  by  giving  notice  of  dissolution, 
defraud  his  copartners  of  their  share  of  the  heredi- 
tas.  The  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  societas, 
and  a  capitis  diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same 
effect.  If  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was 
sold  either  publice  (bonorum  pubhcatio)  or  privatim, 
the  societas  was  dissolve^.  It  was  also  dissolved 
when  the  purpose  for  ^^hich  it  was  formed  was  ac- 
comphshed,  or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  soci- 
etas had  ceased  to  exist 

If,  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  there  was 
no  profit,  but  a  loss  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares.  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  loss 
borne  1  If  the  money  and  the  labour  were  con 
sidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
until  the  partnership  property  were  exhausted  by 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  be  no  pe- 
cuniary contribution  by  the  person  who  suppUed 


I.  (Cic,  Pro  Q.  Rose.  Com.,  9.)  — 2.  (Pro  (J.  Rose.  Com.,  II, 
17, 18.) 
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tie  labour  Tliis  principle  is  a  consequence  of 
what  Gaius  states,  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  considered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided  ;  and  if  there  was  a  loss, 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Sooietates  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  farm- 
ing the  public  revenues.'     {Vid.  Puelicani.) 

SO'CII  (avjinaxoi).  In  the  early  times,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  alliances  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  these  nations  were  called  Socii.' 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  league,  when  the 
name  Lmini,  or  nomen  Latinum,  was  artificially 
apphed  to  a  great  number  of  Italians,  few  only  of 
whom  were  real  inhabitants  of  the  old  Latin  towns, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  made  Latins 
by  the  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  necessarily 
arose  a  difference  between  these  Latins  and  the 
Socii,  and  the  expression  Socii  nomen  Latinum  is 
one  of  the  old  asyndeta,  instead  of  Socii  et  nomen 
Latinum.    The  Italian  allies,  again,  must  be  distin- 

•guished  from  foreign  allies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Italian  allies  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  such  nations  as  had  either  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  or  had  come  under  their 
dominion  by  other  circumstances.  When  such  na- 
tions formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally 
retained  their  own  laws ;  or  if  at  first  they  were 
not  allowed  this  privilege,  they  afterward  received 
them  back  again.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  al- 
hes  varied,  and  mainly  depended  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  come  undjr  the  Roman  domin- 
ioh  ;^  but,  in  reality,  they  were  always  dependant 
upon  Rome.  Niebuhr'  considered  that  there  were 
two  main  conditions  of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal 
to  those  of  the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were 
either  fmierati  or  liberi  {immunes^).  The  former 
were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties ;  the  latter 
were  those  people  to  whom  the  senate  had  restored 

,  their  autonomy  after  they  were  conquered,  such  as 
the  Hernican  towns.'  But  the  condition  of  each 
of  these  classes  must  again  have  been  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  cases  in  which 
Rome  had  an  equal  alliance  with  nations  or  towns 
of  Italy  became  gradually  fewer  in  number :  alli- 
ances of  this  kind  existed  indeed  for  a  long  time 
with  Tibur,  Prasneste,  Naples,  and  others,'  but 
these  places  were  nevertheless,  in  reality,  as  de- 

,  pendant  as  the  other  Socii.  It  was  only  a  few 
people,  such  as  the  Camertes  and  the  Heracleans, 
that  maintained  the  rights  of  their  equal  alliance 
with  Rome  down  to  a  very  late  time.'  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  connubium 
with  Rome,'  but  not  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins. 
It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace- 
donian OnesimuSj  that  a  foreign  individual  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  by  being  registered  among 
the  Italian  Socii  (in  socioi~um  formulam  referre),  and 
in  this  case  the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house 
and  lands  in  some  part  of  Italy.'" 

Although  the  allies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
ate, in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eenatus  consultum  De  Bacchanalibus."  Many  reg- 
ulations, also,  which  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 


I.  (Gaius,  iii.,  148-154.— Dig.  17,  tit.  2.— Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  26.— 
Cod.,  iv ,  tit.  37. — Miihlenbruch,  DoctrinaPandectarum. — Ma^k- 
eldey,  Lehtbuch,  &c.  —  Hasse,  Die  Culpa  des  RSm.  Rechts,  s. 
)6,4S.)-2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  53.)— 3.  (Id.,  viii.,  25  ;  ix.,  20.)— 4.  (Hist. 
ofRoine,  iii.,  p.  616.)— 5.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  6.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  ix., 
i3.)— 7.  (Folyb.,  vi.,  14.— Liv.,  xliii.,  2.— Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  8.)— 8. 
iliv.,  ixTiii.,  45.  —  Plut.,  Mar.,  28.  —  Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  20  ;  Pro 
teh.,  4.)  —  9.  (Diodor.,  Excerpt.  Mai,  xixvii.,  6.)  —  10.  (Lit., 
div..  16.)— U    (Liv.,  xxxix.,  14.) 


especially  such  as  related  to  usury,  sureties,  wills, 
and  innumerable  other  things,'  were  introduced 
among  the  Socii,  and  nominally  received  by  them 
voluntarily."  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  their 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Socii  ultimately 
demanded  them,  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  had  to 
perform  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  corn,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.=  The  number  of  troops  re- 
quisite for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  ar- 
mies was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate,*  and 
the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied  na- 
tion had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obUged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  formula  ' 
The  consul  also  appointed  the  place  and  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his  legions."  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  in  a  consular  army  was  usually 
equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  cav- 
alry was  generally  three  times  the  number  of  the 
Romans ;'  but  these  numerical  proportions  were 
not  always  observed.'  The  consuls  appointed 
twelve  prajfects  as  commanders  of  the  Socii,  and 
their  power  answered  to  that  of  the  twelve  military 
tribunes  in  the  consular  legions.'  These  prajfects, 
who  were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselves, 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the 
cavalry,  and  a  fifth  of  the  infantry  of  the  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  who  were  called  the  extraordinarii.  The  re- 
maining body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  wing.'"  The  infantry 
of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  cohorts,  and 
the  cavalry  into  turmse.  In  some  cases,  also,  legion 
were  formed  of  the  Socii."  Pay  and  clothingwer 
given  to  the  allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  appointed  quajstors 
or  paymasters  for  this  purpose;'"  but  Rome  furnish- 
ed them  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
public :  the  infantry  received  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
man infantry,  but  the  cavalry  only  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  the  Roman  cavalry." 
In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of  conquered 
lands,  they  frequently  received  the  same  share  as 
the  Romans."  The  Socii  were  also  sometimes  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans."  They  were 
never  allowed  to  take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord, 
and  disputes  among  them  were  settled  by  the  sen- 
ate. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gradu- 
ally under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome  ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173, 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
they  travelled  through  Italy,  to  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities of  allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
provide  them  with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  theii 
journey."  Gellius"  mentions  a  number  of  other 
vexations  which  the  Roman  magistrates  inflicted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  seek  any 
redress  against  them.  The  only  way  for  the  allies 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  such  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  clientela  with 


1.  (Liv.,  xxxT.,  7.— Gaius,  iii.,  121,  &c.— Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  8.) 
—2.  (Cic,  1.  c— Gell.,  xvi.,  13  ;  xij.,  8.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  39 ; 
xxviii.,  45  ;  xxxv.,  16,  &c.) — 4.  (Liv.,  passim.)-— 5.  (Id.,  xxxiv,, 
56.— Polyb.,  vi.,21,26.— Liv,,  xxii.,  57;  xivii.,  10.)— 6.  (Polyb., 
1.  c— Liv.,  xxxiv.,  56  ;  xxxvi.,  3  ;  ili.,  5.)— 7.  (Polyb.,  iii.,  108  ; 
vi.,  26,  30.)— 8.  (Polyb.,  ii.,  24,  iii.,  72.)— 9.  (Id.,  vi.,  26,  37.)— 
10.  (Polyb.,  1,  c — Liv.,  xxxi.,  21  ;  xxxv.,  5.) — 11.  (Liv.,  xxivii., 
39.)— 12.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  21.- Cic,  c  Ven-.,  v.,  24.)— 13.  (Polyb., 
vi.,  39.  — Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  20.)  — 14.  (Liv.,  xl.,  43  ;  xli.,  7,  13; 
xlv.,43;  xln.,4.)— 15.  (Appian,  De  Bell.Civ.,i.,24.)— 16.  (Liv.. 
xlii.,  1.)— 17.  (X.,  3.) 
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some  iiJluential  and  powerful  Roman,  as  the  Sam- 
nites  were  in  the  clientela  of  Fabricius  Luscinus,' 
and  the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as 
the  chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons  cases 
for  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have  decided 
itself.'  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were  fre- 
quently punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies.' 
Such  punishments,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  granted  to  all  the  Ital- 
ians by  the  lex  Julia  De  Civitate,  the  relation  of 
the  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome  had 
long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii  to 
foreign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with  Rome, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  case  differ- 
ed from  that  of  the  Socii  Italici.  Livy*  distinguish- 
es two  principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  na- 
tions :  1.  Fadus  ceguum,  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with  which 
Rome  had  never  been  at  war ;  2.  a  foedus  iniquum, 
when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the  Romans 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter  case  the 
foreign  nation  was  to  some  extent  subject  to  Rome, 
and  obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome 
might  demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  an  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
them :  these  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those  of 
the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were  em- 
ployed as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called  mil- 
ites  auxiliares,  auziliarii,  auxilia,  or  sometimes  aux- 
ilia  external  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  all 
the  Roman  allies,  whether  they  were  nations  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjects 
or  vassals  of  Rome,  whose  freedom  and  independ- 
ence consisted  in  nothing  but  a  name.'    (Compare 

FCEDERAT^  CiviTATES.) 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.     (Kid.  Societas.) 

SO'CIUS.     (Vid.  Societas.) 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.      (Vid.  Acgcsta- 

LES.) 

SODALI'TIUM.     (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

SOLA'RIUM.  (Vid. Horologidm, p. 509 ;  Hodse, 
Roman,  p.  518.) 

SO'LEA  was  the  simplest  kind  of  sandal  (vid. 
Sandalium),  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
fasten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep.' 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  wood,'  and  worn  by  rus- 
tics (KoAoTrerfiXa'),  resembling  probably  the  wooden 
sandals  which  now  form  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
(Japuchins.  The  solea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  class- 
es, was  adapted  chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house, 
so  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  walked 
in  shoes  (vid.  Caloeos),  taking  with  him  slippers  (vid. 
Soccus)  or  soleae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  enter- 
ed the  house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were 
taken  away  by  a  servant"  (see  woodcut,  p.  276) ; 
consequently,  when  dinner  was  over,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  for  them."  But,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  or  of  the  weather,  the  shoes  ot  boots 
were  again  put  on  in  order  to  return  home,  the  soleffi 
being  carried,  as  before,  under  the  arm.'"  When 
circumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 


1.  (Yal.  Max.,  IV.,  3,  «  6.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  11.— Liv.,  ii.,  20. 
-Cic,  Pro  SuU.,  21.)  — 3.  (GoU.,  1.  c— Appion,  Do  Bell.  Han- 
nib.,  61.- Strab.,  v.,  p.  385  ;  vi.,  p.  389.— Fostus,  s.  v.  Biutian].) 
— 4.  {xixiv.,57.— Compare  XXXV. ,46.)— 5.  (Polyb.,  ii.,32, — Liv., 
XXI.,  46,  <fcc.  1  rxii.,  22  ;  iivii.,  37  ;  ixxv.,  11  ;  xln.,  29,  35.)— 
6.  (Walter,  Ge.ch.d.RUm,  Rechts,  p.  192,  &o.)— 7.  (Gell.,  iii., 
14  ;  xiii.,  21.)  -8.  (IsiJ.,  Orig.,  xix.,  33.)  -9.  (Theocr.,  iiv., 
102,  103.)  —  10.  {Plaut.,  True,  ii.,  4,  16.  —  Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  ii., 
212.— Mart.,  vin.,  59,  14.)— 11.  (Plaut.,  True,  ii.,  4,  12  ;  Most., 
>i  1,  37.— Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  77.1-12.  (Uor.,  Epist.,  i.,  13,  15.) 
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shoes  for  slippers  or  soleae  was  not  considered  ne- 
cessary, the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets.' 

Solea  lignea,  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  were  put 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  eithei 
for  the  purpose  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  in 
dicate  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent  his 
escape."  In  domestic  life,  the  sandal,  commonly 
worn  by  females,  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  hus 
band,  and  to  bring  him  into  subjection'  (solea  objur- 
gahcre  rubra,*  sandalio^). 

Iron  shoes  (solea  ferrece)  were  put  on  the  feet  of 
mules  ;'  but  instead  of  this,  Nero  had  his  mules  shod 
with  silver,'  and  his  empress  Poppasa  hers  with 
gold.' 

*SO'LEA,  II.  (Povylaaaog  or  -i/),  the  Pleuronectei 
Solea,  L.,  or  Sole.  "  The  Lingulaca  of  Festus  and 
Varro  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sole.  By  a 
play  on  the  word,  it  is  called  aavSaTiov  in  the  curious 
parody  of  Matron  preserved  by  Athenseus.'" 

*SOLEN  (au?.^),  "  the  name  of  a  testaceous  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Xenocrates,  and 
Pliny,  and  called  also  aiAof,  owvf,  and  66va(.  Ac- 
cording to  Rondelet,  they  are  called  Cape  longe  by 
the  Italians,  Couteaux  by  the  French,  and  Pirois 
by  the  Enghsh.  Belon,  however,  gives  them  the 
name  of  Piloto,  and  Gesner  of  Bagfish.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  animal  they  point  to.  But 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  aaXijv  of  the 
Greeks  belonged  to  the  genus  Solen  of  modern  nat- 
uralists ?"» 

SO'LIDUS,     (Vid.  AuRUM,  p.  129.) 

SOLITAURI'LIA.      (Vid.  Sackificich,  p.  846 
Ldstratio,  p.  604;  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SO'LIUM.     (Vid.  Batus,  p.  146.) 

SOPHRONIST^E.     (Vid.  Gy.«nasium,  p.  483.) 

♦SORBUM,  the  fruit  of  the  Sorb  or  Service-tree 
(Vid.  OuA.) 

*SOREX.     (Vid.  Mtrs.) 

SOROI  (aopoi).    (Vid.  Funds,  p.  456.) 

SORTES,  Lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  lots  (sor- 
tes) :  in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  temples  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as  at  Prie- 
neste,  Caere,  &c.  (Vid.  Oeaclcm,  p.  693.)  Re- 
specting the  meaning  of  Sors,  see  Cicero." 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  or 
counters  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and  were  com- 
monly thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn  filled  with  water, 
as  is  explained  under  Sitella.  The  lots  were  some- 
times thrown  like  dice.'"  The  name  of  sortes  was 
in  fact  given  to  anything  used  to  determine  chan- 
ces,'" and  was  also  appUed  to  any  verbal  response  of 
an  oracle.'*  Various  things  were  written  upon  the 
lots  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  the  persons  using  them,  &c. :  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illustrious  poets  upon  little  tab- 
lets, and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  sup- 
posed to  be  applicable  to  him  :  hence  we  read  of 
sortes  VirgilianiB,  &c."  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
medans do  the  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  ChNs- 
tians  the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at  ran- 
dom, and  applying  the  first  passage  that  struck  the 
eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  circumstances." 
This  practice  was  very  common  among  the  early 


1.  (Mart.,  lii.,  88.)— 2.  (Cic,  invent.,  ii.,  50  ;  ad  Herenn.,  i., 
13.)— 3.  (Mennnder,  p.  68,  186,  ed.  Mcineke.)  — 4.  (Pers.,  v., 
160.)— 5.  (Ter.,  Eunuch.,  v.,  8,  4.— Juv.,  vi.,  516.)— 6.  (CatuU., 
ivii.,  26.)— 7.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  30.)— 8.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  ixxiii.,  11, 
8.  49.)  — 9.  (S,\.,  N.  A.,  xi.,  23.  — Allien.,  iv.,  3.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.  B<niyAui(r(rof.)—10.  (Adnms.Append.,  s.  V.)— 11.  (De 
Div.,  ii.,  41.)  — 12.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  14.)  — 13.  (Compare  Cic,  De 
Div.,  1.,  34.)— 14.  (Id.  ib.,  ii.,  56.— Vitg.,  JEi,  ,  iv.,  346,  377.)— 

15.  (Lamprid.,Alex.  Sev.,14 Spart.,Hadr.,  2.)- 16.  (AujMt 

Confess.,  IV,,  3.) 
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Christians,  who  substituted  the  Bible  and  the  Psalter 
for  Homer  and  Virgil :  many  councils  repeatedly 
condemned  these  sorles  sanctorum,  as  they  were 
called.'  The  sibylline  books  were  probably  also 
consulted  in  this  way.  {Vid.  Sibyllini  Libel) 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  lots  were  called 
sortikgi' 

The  sartes  eonmmales  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  were  sold  at  entertainments,  and,  upon  being 
opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
of  very  unequal  value  :  they  were,  therefors,  a  kind 
of  lottery.' 

•SPARGAN'ION  (airapydvtov).  "  It  is  clearly," 
says  Adams,  "  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  Burr- 
reeds;  the  Sparganium  ramosum  according  to  Mat- 
thiolus,  or  the  simplex  according  to  Sprengel."* 

*SPARTUM  (airaprov,  anapriov,  or  cnapTri)  or 
SPARTUS  (ffn-aprof),  a  shrub,  a  species  of  broom, 
out  of  the  young  branches  and  bark  of  which  ropes 
and  nets  were  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  were 
used  medicinally ;  the  Spartium  junceum  or  scopa- 
nam.'" 

SPARUS.     (Va.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SPECULA'RIA.     (,rid.  House,  Roman,  p.  521.) 

SPECULA'RIS  LAPIS.  {Vid.  HonsE,  Roman, 
p.  521.) 

SPECULA'TORES  or  EXPLORATO'RES  were 
scouts  or  spies  sent  before  an  army  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
,Tiy.'  Festus'  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancient  writers.  As  these  speculatores  were 
naturally  active  men,  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperors  to  convey  letters,  news,  &c.' 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
called  speculatores,  who  formed  part  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts,  and  had  the  especial  care  of  the  emper- 
or's person.'  They  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
from  their  duty  of  watching  over  the  emperor's 
safety." 

SPE'CULUM  {KaTojTTpov,  laoirrpov,  Ivorrrpov),  a 
Mirror,  a  Looking-glass.  'The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
tery  high  antiquity,"  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  even  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial 
a  manner  the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  tunes 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,'"  and  they 
were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  before,  since 
every  substance  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba- 
sins were  employed  instead  of  mirrors,' '  and  also 
cups,  the  inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so  dispo- 
sed that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank  from 
them  was  seen  multiplied." 

The  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  afterward  more  frequently  of  silver." 
Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were  first  made  by 
Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  that  of  Plautus." 
Dnder  the  Empire  the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so 
common,  that  they  began  to  be  used  even  by  maid- 
servants :"  they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of."  At  first  they 
were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  was  afterward  employed."    Frequent- 


I.  {Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xxxviii,,  note  51.) — 2.  (Lucan, 
ij,S81.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  75.— Lamprid.,  Heliogab.,  22.)— 4. 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  21. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)^5.  (F6e,  Flore  de 
Virgile.— Donnegan,  Lex.,  4th  ed.,  s.  v.  Sirtiprof .) — 6.  (Css.,  B. 
G.,  i.,  12;  ii.,  11.)— 7.  {8.  V.  Explorat.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  44.— 
Tac.,  Hist.,  ii.,  73.)^9.  (Tac.,  Hist.,  ii.,  11.— Suet.,  Claud.,  35. 
— Otho,  5.)  — 10.  (Compare  Spanheim,  De  Prrest.  et  Usu  Nu- 
■ni'm.,  ii.,  p.  234,  4c.)— 11.  (Job,  iixvii.,  18.— Eiodus,  xnviii., 
»-)-12.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  vii.,  1,  1)  2.— Eurip.,  Medea,  1161  ;  Orest., 
1112,  (tc.)— 13.  (Artemid.,  Oneir.,  iii.,  30,  p.  279,  ed.  Reiff.)— 14. 
IHm.,  n.  N.,  xxxiii.,  9,  s.  45.— Compare  Vopisc,  Prob.,  4.)- 15. 
I'Plin.,  I.e.)— 16.  (Most.,  i.,  3,  111.)— 17.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv., 
17,  s.  48.)-18.  (33,  tit.  6,  s.  3  ;  31,  tit.  2,  s.  19  «  &  )-l!l  (Plin  , 
U.N.,  xxxiii.,  9.  445.) 
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ly,  too,  the  polis.hed  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very 
slight ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  mirror  very  much 
depended  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  re- 
flection was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was 
thicker.'  We  find  gold  mirrors  mentioned  once  or 
twice  by  ancient  writers  ;'  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal. 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formed  stones 
into  mirrors ;  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  conclude  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny'  mentions  the  ob- 
sidian stone,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Iceland- 
ic agate,  as  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  gallery  lined  with 
phengites,  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every- 
thing that  was  done  behind  his  back,*  by  which 
Beckmann  understands  a  calcareous  or  gypseous 
spar  or  selenite,  which  is  indeed  capable  of  reflect 
ing  an  image;  but  we  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ancients  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Mirrors 
were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny,'  who 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,"  and  this  stone  is  never  found  now  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  it  to  be  made  into  a  mirror. 
The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  served  Nero  for  a 
mirror.' 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  cover- 
ed at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They 
were  manufactured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon,'  but  they  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those  of  metal,  since  they 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
furniture,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  are. 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage,* 
where  he  speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium.'"  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously  clean- 
ed and  polished.  For  this  reason,  a  sponge  with 
pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  fastened  to 
the  ancient  mirrors." 


1.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  3,  p.  204,  ed.  Bip.)-  2.  (Eurip  ,  Hec,  925.- 
Senec,  Quasst.  Nat.,  i.,  17.— JEIian,  V.  H.,  xii.,  56  )— 3.  (iixin., 
26,  s.  67.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  14.)— 5.  (xxxvii.,  7,  s.  25.)— 6.  (D« 
Lapid.,  61,)  — 7.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xxivii.,  5,  s.  16.— Isid.,  Orig 
xri.,  7.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  26,  s.  66.1—9.  (xxxiii.,  9,  s.  4S. 
-10,  (Id.  ib.,  1.  c. ;  xxxiv.,  17,  s.  48.)— 11.  (Plat.,  Tim.,  p  72.c 
— Vossius  ad  CatuU.,  p.  97  ) 
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SPINA. 


SPOLIA. 


Looking-glasses  were  generally  small,  and  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  the  hand.  Most  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  our  museums  are  of  this 
l;ind;  they  usaally  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  woodcut.' 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung 
against  the  wall,  or  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  flnor, 
they  were  generally  held  by  female  slaves  before 
their  mistresses  when  dressing,"  which  office  was 
also  performed  sometimes  by  the  lover,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress.'  On  ancient 
vases  we  sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented 
holding  up  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.* 

Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person's  body  {specula  totis  paria  cer- 
poribus'),  of  which  kind  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes 
must  have  been."  They  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
sometimes  (speculum  parieti  affixum'),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
of  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
lined  with  mirrors  {speculatum  cubiculum),  which 
expression,  however,  Lessing  considers  as  contra- 
ry to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the 
whole  passage  as  a  forgery.  That  there  were, 
however,  rooms  ornamented  in  this  way,  is  proba- 
ble from  Claudian's  description  of  the  chamber  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyes  turned  she  could  see 
her  own  image.'  We  frequently  find  the  mirror 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Venus,'  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it.'° 

SPEIRON  {anelpov).     (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  720.) 

SPH^RISIS  {a(^alpiaig).  {Vid.  GyMNAsioM,  p. 
483.) 

SPH^iRISTE'RIUM.      {Vid.    Baths,    p.    153; 

GYMffASIUM,  p.  483.) 

*SPHACELOS  {afaKeXog),  the  Salvia  hortensis, 
or  common  Sage." 

♦SPHENDAMNOS  (aipevSa/ivos),  a  species  of 
Maple.  Sprengel  hesitates  between  the  Acer  Pseu- 
do-platanus  and  the  Creticum ;  Stackhouse  between 
the  former  and  the  A.  campestris.  The  ylelvoc  and 
(vyia  are  varieties  or  synonymes  of  it." 

SPHENDONET^  {a^evSoviiTaL).     (Vid.  Funda.) 
*SPHEX  {a(jift^),  a  term  applied  to  the  Vcspa  vul- 
garis, or  common  Wasp,  but  sometimes  misapplied 
to  the  Yespa  crabro,  or  Hornet.'^ 

SPHRAGIS  (a^paylg).  (Vid.  Rings,  p.  839.) 
*SPHYRjENA  (iT(pvpatva),  a  species  of  fish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pike,  and  found  only  in 
the  Mediterranean.  "  It  is  the  Esox  Sphyrccna,  L., 
or  Sphyrana,  Lacepede.  In  Italian,  Lnzzo  marino; 
in  French,  Spet.  The  Kcarpa  of  Athenffius  is  the 
same  as  the  afvpatva.  Oppian  mentions  two  spe- 
cies, the  former  of  which  is  the  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  calls  the  other  Sphyrana  parva;  in  French, 

SPHYRELATON  (aifvp^XaTov).  (Vid.  Bronze, 
p.  177.) 

SPrCULUM.     (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

♦SPINA  (mavBa),  the  Thorn.     (Vid.  Acantha.) 


1.  (Caylus,  Recueil  d'Ant.,  vol.  v.,  pi.  62.) — 2.  (Propert.,  iv., 

7,  75,  76,)— 3.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  ii.,  216.)— 4.  (Tischbein,  Engrav. 
from  Anc.  Vases,  i.,  pi.  10.) — 5.  (Senec,  Quxst.  Nat.,  i.,  17.) — 

8.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Oral.,  ri.,  3,  «  68.)— 7.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  19, 1,  8. 
— Vitrav.,  ix.,  6  (9),  p.  280,  ed.  Bip.)— 8.  (Hymn,  in  Nupt.  Ho- 
nor, et  i«ar.,  106,  <feo,)— 9.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  687,  c.)— 10.  (Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Lavacr.  Pollad.,  17. — Spanhoim,  Observ,  in  Calliraa- 
chi  Hymnum  in  Lavacrum  Palladia,  p.  547,  Ultraj.,  1697. — M^ 
nard,  Recherches  sur  les  Miroirs  des  Anciens  in  PHistoire  de 
I'Aoad^mie  des  Inscr.,  xxiii.,  p.  140. — Caylus,  Recueil  d'Anti- 
quitts,  iii.,  p.  331  ;  v.,  p.  173. — Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 
Ijons,  vol.  iii.,  p.  164,  transl.— BOttigef,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  133.  153  ; 
ii.,  p.  145,  169. — Griechischen  Vasonpemfthlden,  iii.,  p.  46. — 
Decker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  97  ;  ii.,  p.  111.)— 11.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi., 
1.)  12.  (Thoophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3;  v.,  3. —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—  13  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 14.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.x.,  2. — 
JEhan,  N.  A.,  i.,  33.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  11.— Adams,  Append., 
».  V.) 
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SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.  (Vid.  Aemilla,  p 
96.)  '  '^ 

SPIRA,  dim.  SPIRULA,'  the  base  of  a  column. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  ot 
Greek  architecture  (vid.  Columna),  but  was  always 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  as  well  as  in 
the  Attic  (vid.  ATTicnEGEs),  which  may  be  regardeci 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic.  The  term  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Vitruvius'  and  in  Pliny.'  They  adopted 
it  from  the  writings  of  Greek  architects,  whose 
works  have  perished.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Greek  term 
airelpa,  which  was  applied  to  this  member  of  a  col- 
umn,* probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
coil  of  rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions,  airelpa 
denotes  the  base  both  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Miner- 
va Polias  at  Athens,'  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.' 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  base 
consisted  of  a  single  torus,'  sometimes  surmounted 
by  an  astragal.  In  the  Ionic  and  Attic  it  common- 
ly consisted  of  two  tori  (torus  superior  and  tmiis  in- 
ferior) divided  by  a  scotia  (rpoxAo^),  and  in  the 
Corinthiaa  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  scotiae.  The 
upper  torus  was  often  fluted  (fiaSduroc),  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  astragal  (vid.  Astragalds),  as  in 
the  left-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  Ionic  or  Attic 
temple  of  Panops  on  the  Ilissus.  The  right-hand 
figure  in  the  same  woodcut  shows  the  correspond- 
ing part  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens. 
In  this  the  upper  torus  is  virrought  with  a  platted 
ornament,  perhaps  designed  to  represent  ■\  rope  or 
cable.     In  these  two  temples  the  spira  rests,  not 


upon  a  plinth  (plinthus,  ttXivOoc),  but  on  a  podium. 
In  Ionic  buildings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  square 
plinth,  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the 
Abacus. 

SPITHAME  (avidaiifi).     ■  Vid.  Pes,  p.  763.) 

*SPIZA  ((TOTfo),  a  species  of  bird,  "generallj 
held  to  be  the  Chaffinch,  to  which  Rennie  has  given 
the  scientific  name  of  Fringilla  Spi?:a,  instead  of 
the  misnomer  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  namely,  Frin- 
gilla Calebs.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  amCa  of  Aristotle  be  the 
chaffinch,  seeing  he  compares  the  missel-thrush  to 
the  (Tiri'fa,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  is 
much  larger  than  the  chaffinch.'" 

*SPODIAS  ((Tjrodi'af).  According  to  Sprengel, 
the  Prunus  insititia,  or  BuUace'-tree  ' 

SPO'LIA.  Four  words  are  comnionly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  Prada,  Manubia,  Ex- 
uvice,  Spolia.  Of  these,  prada  bears  the  most  com- 
prehensive meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of  every 
description.  (Fid.  Postliminium.)  ManuWffi  would 
seem  strictly  to  signify  that  portion  of  the  spoil 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  commajder-in-chief,'° 


1.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  S.tl.,  ii.,  217.)— 2  (iii.,  3,  i  2  ;  4,  «  1,  5  ;  5. 
I>  1-4;  iv.,  1,  ^  7  ;  v.,  9,  «  4,  ed.  Schneidcr.)-3.  (II.  N.,  xxxvi. 
5,  M;  23,  s.  56.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  121.)— 5.  (C.  0. 
Muller,  Minerva  Polias  Sacra,  p.  35,  50.— Bockh,  Corp.  In-wr 
Or.,  i.,  261-286.)— 6.  (C.  Fellows,  Excurs.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  262, 
331.)— 7.  (Fostus,  s.  v.  Spira.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  6.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  V.)— 10.  (Cic,  c.  Roll.,  ii.,  20;  o  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  59,  and  tl» 
note  of  the  Pseudo-Asconiua.) 


SPOI.IA. 


SPORTULA. 


ll  e  proceeds  of  which  were  frequently  applied  co 
llie  erection  of  some  public  building.'  Aulus  Gul- 
lius,'  indeed,  endeavours  to  prove  that  we  must  un- 
Jerstand  by  marmUce  the  money  which  the  quaestor 
realized  from  the  sale  of  those  objects  which  con- 
stituted praeda ;  but  the  following  passage,  adduced 
by  himself  in  a  garbled  form  (for  he  omits  the 
words  printed  in  roman),  when  quoted  fairly,  is  suf- 
ficient to  confute  his  views  :  "Aurum,  argentum,  ea: 
prada,  ex  manubiis,  ex  car(mario,  ad  quoscunque  per- 
tenit."'  The  term  Exuvia  indicates  anything  strip- 
ped from  the  person  of  a  foe,  while  Spolia,  properly 
speaking,  ought  to  be  confined  to  armour  and  weap- 
ons, although  both  words  are  applied  loosely  to  tro- 
phies, such  as  chariots,  standards,  beaks  of  ships, 
and  the  like,  which  might  be  preserved  and  dis- 


In  the  heroic  ages,  no  victory  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus  ob- 
tained being  viewed  (like  scalps  among  the  North 
American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  successful  valour  ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to  contend 
in  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  disposed  of 
formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact  between 
the  parties.'  Among  the  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions ;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;' 
and  during  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 
tilling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  in  the  senate, 
caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae  and  by  other  dis- 
astrous defeats,  after  having  selected  such  as  had 
borne  some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  named 
those  next  "  qui  spolia  ex  hosle  fixa  domi  haberent, 
aut  civicarfi  coronam  accepissent."''  Spoils  collected 
on  the  battle-field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in 
a  captured  town,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes,  in 
the  hour  of  extreme  need,  served  to  arm  the  peo- 
ple;' but  those  which  were  gained  by  individual 
prowess  were  considered  the  undoubted  property 
of  the  successful  combatant,  and  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwelhng,''  being 
hung  up  in  the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door- 
posts, or  arranged  in  the  vestibulum,  with  appropri- 
ate inscriptions."  They  were  regarded  as  pecuhar- 
ly  sacred,  so  that,  even  if  the  house  was  sold,  the 
new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  remove  them."-' 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "  ros- 
Irata  domus"' of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates ;  this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anto- 
nius  the  triumvir,"  and  was  eventually  inherited 
by  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time  it  appears 
to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  ornaments.'^  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
spoils,  so  it  was  forbidden  to  replace  or  repair  them 
when  they  had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed 
through  age,'*  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
doubtless,  to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  false  pre- 
tenders. 

Of  all  spoils,  the  most  important  were  the  spolia 


1.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  1.  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  26.)— 2.  (xiii.,  24.)— 
3.  (Cic,  c.  Eull.,  ii.,  22.)— 4.  t.Vid.  Dnderlein,  Lat.  Syn.,  vol. 
".,  p.  337.— Ramshorn,  Lat.  Syn.,  p.  869.— Habicht,  Syn.  Hand- 
w3rterbuch,  n.  758.)- 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  vii.,  75,  <fcc. ;  xxii.,  254, 
*c.)-6.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  7,  1)  14.)-7.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  23.)— 8.  (Id., 
aii.,  57  ;  xxiv.,  21  ;  x.,  47.— Val.  Max.,  viii.,  6,  «  1.— Silius,  x., 
599.)-9.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  39.)— 10.  (Liv.,  x.,  7  ;  xixviii.,  43.— Cic, 
Philipp.,  ii.,  28.  — Suet.,  Nero,  38.  — Virj.,  jEn.,  ii.,  504  ;  iii., 
286.— TibuU.,  i.,  54.— Propert.,  iii.,  9,  26.-Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  ii., 
743.-Silius,  vi.,  446.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  2.)— 12.  (Cic, 
Pliil.,  1  c.)— 13.  (Capito..  Gordian,  3.>— 14.  (Plutarch.  QusEst, 
Rom.,  37.1 


opima,  a  term  applied  to  those  only  which  the  com 
m?nder-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a  field 
of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.'  Festus'  gives 
the  same  definition  as  Livy,  but  adds,  "  M.  Varro  ail 
opima  spolia  esse  [etiam^  si  manipularis  miles  detrax- 
erit  iummodo  duct  hostium,"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gener- 
ally received  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  when  M.  Cras- 
sus,  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Octavianus  (B.C.  29), 
slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastarnae,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  spoha  opima,  because  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  another ;'  and  Plutarch'  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  his  own 
time  afforded  but  three  examples.  The  first  were 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Casninenses ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes ; 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Viridoma- 
rus  (or  BpiToiiaprog,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch), 
king  of  the  Gaesatae.  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  institution,  the  spoils  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  honours  of  spo- 
lia opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Cassar  during  his  fifth 
consulship  (B.C.  44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate 
claim  to  this  distinction.'  (The  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima  is  discuss- 
ed with  great  learning  by  Perizonius.') 
SPONDA.  {Vid.  Lectus,  p.  573.) 
SPO'NDEO.  {Vid.  Obligationes,  p.  672.) 
•SPOND'YLE  or  SPHOND'YLE  (avovdv^  or 
afovSvjiri),  "  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  The- 
ophrastus,  and  about  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  the  Gryllo- 
talpa ;  some  the  larva  of  the  ScarabtEus  melolontha ; 
and  others  a  species  of  Blatta.  Stackhouse  offers 
another  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  Julus,  L."' 

*SPONDCYLUS  (_amvSvXo(),  a  small  species  o! 
oyster,  mentioned  by  Galen  and  Pliny  ;  probably 
the  Prickly  Oyster,  a  species  of  the  genus  Spondy- 
lus.' 

SPO'NGIA.  {Vid.  PAiNTme,  p.  704.) 
*II.  SPONGIA  (ffTToyyia),  Sponge,  or  Spongia 
officinalis.  "  The  animal  nature  of  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  Of 
the  three  kinds,  the  /idvo;,  the  in>Kvog,  and  the  'KxlX- 
/lEiof,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  exactly  the  last  two  ; 
but  the  first  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be 
the  Spongia  officinalis."  Dr.  Vincent  derives  the 
term  "  sponge,"  through  the  Greek,  from  the  Arabic 
suffange  (s'funge,  s'phunge,  spunge).' 

SPONSA,  SPONSUS.  {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman, 
p.  623.)      • 

SPONSA'LIA.  {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623). 
SPONSOR.  ( Vid.  Intercessio,  p.  541.) 
SPO'RTOLA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedoHi, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  all  pohtieal  importance,  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when 
he  presented  himself  for  his  morning  visit,  a  certain 
portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and  compensation 


1.  (Liv.,  iv.,  20.)— 2.  (s.  v.  Opima.)— 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ii.,  24.— 
Compare  Val.  Max.,  iii.,  2,  ^  6.)— 4.  (Marcell.,  8.)  — 5.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xliv.,  4.) — 6.  (Animad.  Hist.,  c.  7.)  — 7.  (Aristot.,  II.  A., 
v.,  7.— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Ad- 
ams, Append.,  s.v.) — 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A,,  i.,  1. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.- Vincent's  Anc,  Commerce,  vol,  ii.,  p.  78,  in  notis.) 
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'or  the  occasional  invitation  to  a  regular  supper 
(cffina  recta) ;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  off  in  a 
little  basket  provided  for  the  purpose,  received  the 
name  of  sportula.  Hence,  also,  it  is  termed  by 
Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs  ScIttvov  utto  awpi- 
iog,  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  delirvov  otto  amiplSo^  of  earlier  authors,  which 
was  a  sort  of  picnic. '  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  soon  became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in 
money,  the  sum  established  by  general  usage  being 
a  hundred  quadrantes."  Martial,  indeed,  often  speaks 
of  this  as  a  shabby  pittance  (centum  miselli  quadran- 
tes'),  which,  however,  he  did  not  scorn  himself  to 
accept,*  but,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  fail  to  sneer 
at  an  upstart  who  endeavoured  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  a  largess  to  a  greater  amount  on  his  birth- 
day.' The  donation  in  money,  however,  did  not 
entirely  supersede  the  sportula  given  In  kind;  for 
we  find  in  Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great 
man's  vestibule  crowded  with  dependants,  each  at- 
tended by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  re- 
ieive  the  viands,  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were 
;arried  home.'  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are 
not  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
nis  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
iheir  whole  sustenance,  and  the  funds  for  orduiary 
expenditure,  exclusively  from  this  source,  while  even 
the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their  in- 
comes by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion of  the  rich  and  vain.'  A  regular  roll  was 
kept  at  each  mansion  of  the  persons,  male  and  fe- 
maje,  entitled  to  receive  the  allowance ;  the  names 
were  called  over  in  order,  the  individuals  were  re- 
quired to  appear  in  person,  and  the  almoner  was 
ever  on  his  guard  to  frustrate  the  roguery  of  false 
pretenders,*  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertul- 
fen,°  "  sportulam  furunculus  captat."  The  morning, 
s  we  have  seen  above,'"  was  the  usual  period  for 
hese  distributions,  but  they  were  sometimes  made 
in  the  afternoon." 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or- 
dained that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  banquets  (publica  costub)  given  to  the  people 
oh  certain  high  solemnities  ;  but  this  unpopular  reg- 
ulation was  repealed  by  Domitian." 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
solved unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace  with 
some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short  time 
only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  sportula;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or  emolument 
of  any  description." 

{Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  sportula  by  Butt- 
mann,  in  the  Kritische  Biblioihekiox  1831. — Vid. 
also  Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  147.) 

STABULA'RIUS.  (Vid.  Rbcepta  Actio.) 
»STACTE  {aruKTv)-  (Vid.  Smyrna.) 
STA'DIUM  (6  aTudwf  and  to  aTuSiov),  1.  A  Greek 
measure  of  length,  and  the  chief  one  used  for  itin- 
erary distances.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
also,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical  measure- 
ments. It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  625  Roman 
feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces  ;  and  the  Roman  mile 
contained  8  stadia.'*  Hence  the  stadium  contained 
600  feet  9  inches  English.  (Vid.  Pes.)  This  stand- 
ard prevailed  throughout  Greece  under  the  name 
of  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadium  or  footrace-course 
at  Olympia,  measured  between  the  pillars  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  course.    The  first  use  of  the 


1.  (Alhc-n.,  viii.,  c.  17.)— 2.  (Juv.,  i.,  120.— Mart.,  I.,  70,  75.) 
—3.  (iii.,  7.— Uompaie  i.,  60  ;  iii.,  14  ;  x.,  74.)— 4.  (x.,  75.)— 5. 
(I.,  28.)— 6.  (iii.,  249.)-7.  (Juv.,  i.,  95.)-8.  (Juv.,  1.  o.)— 9.  (o. 
Maicion.,  iii.,  16.)— 10.  (Juv.,  i.,  128.)— 11.  (Mart.,  x.,  70.)— 12. 
(Supt.,  Nero,  10;  Dom.,  7.— Mnrt.,  viii.,  50.)— 13.  (Pliii.,  Ep., 
11.,  14-  X.,  118.)  — 14.  (IIcnHl.,  11.,  1411.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  23,  s. 
«1.— CoJumoll.,  B.  B.,v.,  1.— S'.rabo,  vii.,  p.  497  ) 
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measure  seems  to  be  confemporaneous  with  the  for 
mation  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  when  the  Oiym 
pic  games  were  revived  by  Iphitus  (B.C.  884  or  828) 
This  distance  doubled  formed  the  dlav^g,  the  mm 
Kov  was  4  stadia,  and  the  66?uxo(  is  differently  sta 
ted  at  6,  7,  8,  12,  20,  and  24  stadia. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the  Olym- 
pic. The  most  ancient  writers  never  either  say  or 
hint  at  such  a  thing ;  but  when  we  compare  the  dis- 
tances between  places,  as  stated  by  them  in  stadia, 
with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found  almost  inva- 
riably too  great  if  estimated  by  the  Olympic  stadium, 
never  too  small.  Hence  the  conclusion  has  beeii 
drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used  for  itinerary  measure- 
ments a  stade  much  smaller  than  the  Olympic. 
Major  Rennell,  who  analyzes  several  of  these  state- 
ments, gives  505i  feet  for  the  value  of  the  itinerary 
stade.'  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible,  that  these 
authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform  us  that  the 
stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon  distances 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  fact,  especially  as  they  usually  warn  their  read- 
ers when  they  speak  of  measures  differing  from  the 
common  standard.'  The  real  cause  of  the  excess 
in  the  itinerary  distances  of  the  Greeks  is  explained 
by  Ukert  in  a  way  which  seems  decisive  of  the 
question.'  The  most  ancient  mode  of  reckoning 
distances  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  most  other 
nations,  was  by  the  number  of  days  required  to  per- 
form the  journey.  When  the  stadium  was  brought 
into  use,  the  distances  were  still  computed  by  days' 
journeys,  but  transferred  into  stadia  by  reckoning  a 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  a  day's  journey.*  It  ii 
evident  that  nearly  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed,  not  measured. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  computa- 
tion are  obvious ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the  truth. 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over  in  a 
day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a  fair 
wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and  some 
such  there  must  always  have  been)  would  increase 
the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  the  calcula- 
ted distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Similarly  by 
land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  a  good  traveUer  (avr/p  Etifo- 
vof)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, would  generally  exceed  the  space  passed  over 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  the  Greeks 
themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  sta- 
dia in  a  day's  journey.  Herodotus'  gives  700  stadia 
for  the  voyage  of  a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night. 
Most  commonly  1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  24 
hours'  voyage,  but  under  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces scarcely  500  were  performed.'  Allowance  must 
also  he  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  skilfulness  of  the  seamen,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

A  day's  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  at  200  or 
180  stadia,'  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.'  And  here 
also  delays  would  often  occur.  The  ancients  them- 
selves differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  distances, 
not  only  as  compared  with  the  true  distances,  but 
with  one  another,  a  fact  which  the  theory  of  a  sep- 
arate itinerary  stade  cannot  account  for,  but  which 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  mode  of  reckoning,  as 
explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sup- 


1.  (Geog.  of  Herod.,  sec.  S.)  —2.  (Herod.,  ii.,  3,  17,  89,  95.- 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  VI.,  30.)— 3.  (Geo?,  der  Griech.  und  ROnifir,  1.,  ii., 
p.  56,  Ac.- Uober  die  Art  der  Gr.  und  K6m.  die  Eutfeniuus  zei 
bestimnien.)— 4.  (Herod.,  iv.,  85,  66.)— 5.  (Id.,  iv.,86.)— 6.  (Mar 
Tyn.  up.  Ftolem.,  Gcog.,  i.,  17.)— 7.  (Herod.,  iv.,  101.— Pausan, 
X.,  33.— Ptol.,  i.,  9.)— 8.  (Herod.,  v.,  63-54.) 
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lort  of  the  view  of  different  stadia.  Censorinus, 
who  lited  n  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  after 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the  stadium 
used  in  them  we  must  understand  "the  stadium 
which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for  there  are  oth- 
ers besides  this,  of  different  lengths,  as  the  Olym- 
pic, which  consists  of  600  feet,  and  the  Pythian,  of 
lOOC"  This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication 
of  blunders.  The  "  Italic  stadium,"  unknown  else- 
where, is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
reckoned  in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  625. 
The  "  Olympic,  of  600  feet,"  is  the  same  in  Greek 
feet.  The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
clearly  wrong,  for  the  Olympic  racecourse  was  the 
longest  in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of 
Gellius  quoted  below),  and,  besides,  Censorinus  ob- 
viously confounds  the  racecourses  named  stadia 
with  the  measure  of  the  same  name  ;  for  it  is  not 
disputed  that  the  former  were  of  different  lengths, 
though  the  latter  never  varied. 

Aulus  GeUius^  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the  effect 
that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at  Olympia 
with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet  long  ;  and  that, 
when  afterward  other  stadia  were  established  in 
Greece  containing  the  same  number  of  feet,  these 
were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
which  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  other 
men.  But  whatever  there,  is  of  fact  in  this  story 
ohviously  refers  to  the  courses  themselves,  not  the 
measure ;  forwhat  he  speaks  of  is  "  curriculum,  sta- 
iii."  The  statement  that  the  other  stadia,  besides 
the  Olympic,  were  originally  600  feet  long,  is. proba- 
bly a  conjecture  of  Plutarch's. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by.Kome  de 
risle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  exisfeenca  and  to 
determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  ftom  the 
different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  these  different  values  as  a  proof 
(among  others)  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
real  length  of  a  great  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
they  had  such  knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  refer- 
ring to  different  standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7}  to  the  Roman  mile.' 

The  following  table  of  supposed  varieties  of  the 
stadium  is  from  Hussey's  Ancient  Weights,  &c. : 

Tanla.    Feet.     Inches. 

Stade  assigned  to  Aristotle's  j 

measurement  of  the  earth's  V     109    1     3-26992 

surface ) 

Mean  geographical  stade  com-  )     ,  oo     i     c 

puted  by  Major  Rennell  .     .  J     ^"^     ^     " 

Olympic  stade 202    0    9 

Stade  of  7}- to  the  Roman  mile       215    2    2-4 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  mile  .       231    0    5124 

2.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
footrace-course  was  called  a  stadium,  and  the  same 
name  was  used  throughout  Greece  wherever  games 
were  celebrated.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
footrace,  but  the  other  contests  which  were  added 
to  the  games  from  time  to  time  (vid.  Olympic  Games) 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse- 
races, for  which  a  place  was  set  apart,  of  a  similar 
form  with  the  stadium,  but  larger :  this  was  called 
the  hippodrome  [lizTrdSpojioi). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 


^1.  (Da  De  Natali,  c.  13.)— 2.  (i.,  1.1—3.  (Warm,  De  Pond., 
4o   4  58.)  ' 


circle  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  oi  its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rismp 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position  was 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natural  slope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  {yrj;  x"/"')i  ^s  at  Olympia, 
Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.'  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and  covered 
with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  celebrated 
examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian  stadi- 
um at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnassian 
stone,  and  afterward  covered  with  Pentelic  marble 
by  Herodes  Atticus,"  who  adorned  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  stadium  at  Athens,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  by  the 
orator  Lycurgus.  The  marble  covering,  which 
took  four  years  to  complete,  has  now  disappeared, 
but  the  area  is  still  left,  with  some  ruins  of  the 
masonry.^ 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  (vid.  Gymnasium),  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  general  length  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  geographical  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  total  length,  but  only  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re- 
mains of  stadia,  we  may  collect  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting-place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  at  the  distance  of  a  stadium  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  footrace,  the  rnnners  in  which 
were  called  aTadw6pd/ioc :  the  race  itself  is  called 
tjrddcov  and  dpofiog.  In  the  6iav7u)c  ipoftog  the  racers 
turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  forhaer  was  called  d0£mf,  ypa/ifiij, 
van\Ti^,  and  fiaUig  :  the  latter,  rcp/ia,  fiar^p,  rc^of, 
KajinTJip,  and  vvaaa.  The  term  ypa/iftj;  is  explained 
as  the  line  along  which  the  racers  were  placed  be- 
fore starting  ;  van'kri^,  which  means  the  lash  of  a 
whip,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cord  which  was 
stretched  in  front  of  the  racers  to  re;train  their  im- 
patience, and  which  was  let  fall  v.hen  the  signal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  Ka/j.wTrjp  was  applied 
to  the  goal  because  the  runners  in  the  6iavXo(  and 
doftixo;  turned  round  it  to  complete  their  coutse. 
These  terms  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  the 
stajting-place  and  the  goal,  probably  because  the 
starting-place  was  also  the  end  of  all  races  except 
the  simple  ardSiov.  The  starting-plaee  and  goal 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  (cTTjXai,  xiovec 
KvSoetdelc),  and  half  way  between  these  was  a  third. 
On  the  first  was  inscribed  the  word  apiarsve,  on  the 
second  axSSs,  and  on  the  third  Ka/iipov.  The  io^i- 
Xodpojioi,  turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillars  till 


1.  (Pausan.,  ii.,  27,  «  6  ;  vi.,  20,  «  5,  6  ;   ijc.,  23, «  1.)— 2.  (Id 
X,,  32,  I,  1.)— 3.  (Id.,  i.,  19,  (j  7.-.Ledke's  Topog.  of  Athens.) 
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they  had  completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which 
their  course  consisted.' 

The  semicircular  end  of  the  area,  which  was 
called  sipeviov^,  and  was  not  used  in  the  races, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  afevSovv  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  The  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
dium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadium 
were  the  seats  of  the  hellanodicEe,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  (KpvTTTjj 
laoinc),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter  Cha- 
myne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was  gen- 
erally adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  stadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  tl»e  stadium  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  resemble  the  amphitheatre,  by  making  both 
its  ends  semicircular,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by  vaulted  masonry,  as  in  the  Ro- 
man amphitheatr<i.  The  Ephesian  stadium  still  has 
such  sea's  ^ouod  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration  of 
this  staft'uaj  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut, 
copied  froju  JLntuse. 


I. 


A  *  the  boundary  wall  at  the  aphesis,  77  feet 
deep,  B  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end,  of 
llie  ssme  depth  as  A  ;  F  F  the  area,  including  the 
a<lievdov^ ;  b  b  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
Ibe  area ;  e  e  the  entrances ;  from  o  to  /"  is  the 

1.  (Sohol.  Bil  Soph.,  Eleclr    691.) 
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length  of  an  Olympic  stadium ;  from  q — z  the  rang 
of  amphitheatrical  seats  mentioned  above.'  (YU 
Olympic  Games.) 

STALA'GMIA.  {Vid.  Inaueib,  p. 533.) 
*STANNUM,  the  same  with  the  Plumbum  album 
of  the  Romans  or  naomTcpoQ  of  the  Greeks,  the 
"  Pyramidal  Tin  Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  Oxyde  of  Tin. 
"  The  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  period,  were  ac- 
quainted with  tiHe  tin  ores  of  Cornwall.  The  Jews 
had  vessels  of  tin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses. 
On  the  KaaaiTepo;  of  the  Greeks,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iv., 
p.  1,  &c.  Heeren  says  of  this  work,  'it  is  there 
first  shown  that  the  Latin  stannwm  maybe  different 
from  the  Kaaaircpoc.  The  former  is  what,  in  the 
German  smelting-houses,  is  called  werk,  the  latter 
is  the  Plumbum  album  of  the  Romans.' "  "  Lead 
and  tin,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  metals  which 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  treating  under  the 
same  head,  since  the  ancients  frequently  confound- 
ed them ;  and,  however  strange  may  appear  such 
confusion  in  regard  to  metals  so  plainly  distin- 
guished by  their  properties  as  these,  their  names, 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
are  often  indifferently  used.  The  Greeks,  when 
they  would  distinguish  the  two  metals,  called  tin 
Kauffirepof ,  and  lead  ii6^v66o( ;  but  as  the  French 
at  the  present  day  call  pewter  etain,  and  confound 
it  with  pure  tin,  so  did  the  Greeks  comprehend 
under  the  name  Kaaairepog  various  alloys  of  tin  with 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  some  such  Homer  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  when  he  speaks  of  tin  {Kaaairepod 
used  in  the  fabrication  or  ornament  of  various  parts 
of  armour.  The  Romans  distinguished  lead  {Plum- 
bum) into  black  and  white.  Irie  latter  (Plumhim 
album)  was  the  more  precious,  Pliny  says,  being 
what  the  Greeks  called  KaaaiTepoc-  Plumbum  al 
bum  is  sometimes  called  stannum,  while  on  othei 
occasions  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  something  dif 
ferent,  in  which  case  it  may  have  been  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or.  ns  Beckmann  thinks,  of  silver  and 
lead  ;  or  it  may  nave  been  designated  by  a  different 
name  merely  because  obtained  from  a  different 
place,  from  an  ore  of  different  appearance,  or  by 
some  different  process  ;  since  any  one  of  these,  we 
know,  was  anciently  sufficient  ground  of  distinction 
between  substances  that  were  identical.  If  any  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Pliny's  accuracy  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  might  infer,  from  what  he 
says  of  the  mode  in  which  stannum  was  obtained, 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  an  argen- 
tiferous galena  containing  also  tin.  .  Beckmann, 
however,  in  his  examination  of  this  passage,  says 
that  lead  is  seldom  found  without,  but  that  tin,  per- 
haps, has  never  been  found  with,  silver.  He  admits 
that  the  passage  in  question  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood with  any  explanation,  yet  he  thinks  it  proves 
to  conviction  that  the  stannum  of  the  ancients  was 
not  tin,  but  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  called  in 
the  German  smelting-houses  werk.  It  is  from  stan- 
num, however,  that  are  derived  the  names  etain  and 
tin.  He  supposes  the  oldest  Kaanirtpof  to  have 
been  nothing  else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans. 
Aristotle,  however,  relating  a  phenomenon  apphca- 
ble  to  tin,  calls  the  metal  rbv  Kacairepov  tov  KeXn- 
/(6v."' 

STATER  {aTaTTjp),  which  means  simply  a  stand- 
ard (in  this  case  both  of  weight  and  more  particular- 
ly of  money),  was  the  name  of  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also  called  chrysus  (xp«- 
(ToCf).    The  general  subject  of  Greek  gold  money 

1.  (Knrnse,  Die  Gj-mnastik  und  Agonistik  d*.'  Hellenen,  p. 
131,  4  14.— Mailer's  ArcMol.  der  KuDst,  4  290.)  — 2.  (Dioscor., 
v.,  96.— Pliny,  xxiv.,  47.-Isid.,  Orig.,  ivi.,  21.— Numbcra,  ixi].. 
22.— Heeren's  Hist.  Researches,  vol.  vi.,  p.  167.— Adams,  Af 
Jiend.,  s.  v.- Moore's  Anci'  •!  Min'iial.,  p.  44,  45.) 


STATER. 


STATER^ 


has  been  discussed  under  Aukom,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal  supply  of 
gold  from  Asia.  To  the  same  quarter  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  darious, 
which  came  to  them  from  Persia,  has  been  already 
treated  of  (_Vid.  Daeicus.)  The  stater  is  said  to 
have  been  first  coined  in  I^ydia  by  Croesus.  To 
this  country,  indeed,  one  tradition  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin both  of  gold  and  silver  money  ;^  but,  be  this  as 
It  may,  the  stater  of  Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coin- 
age with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainted.' 
Bockh'  asserts  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum.* 
Electrum,  according  to  Pliny,'  was  gold  containing 
a  mixture  of  .Jth  part  of  silver.  There  is  in  the 
Hunterian  collection  (plate  66,  fig.  1)  a  very  ancient 
coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval,  ball-like  shape, 
impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  hold- 
ing a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  knife 
hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton  takes  for  a  coin  of 
Croesus,  but  respecting  which  nothing  more  can  be 
said  with  safety  than  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  speci- 
men of  Asiatic  money.  Its  weight  is  248^^  English 
grains,  or  about  that  of  the  Attic  tetradrachm,  which 
was  twice  the  weight  of  the  stater.  This,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  double  stater.'  At  all  events,  in 
the  absence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  sta- 
ter, and  of  any  express  statement  of  its  value,  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
stater  which  was  afterward  current  in  Greece,  and 
which  was  equal  m  weight  to  two  drachmae,  and  in 
nalue  to  twenty.'' 


Macedonian  Stater.     British  Museum. 


The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under 
Adeum.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  mentioned 
are  132  3,  1327,  132-6,  and  132-75  grains,  the  aver- 
age of  which  is  132-5875  grains,  which  only  falla 
short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didrach  by  a  little 
more  than  half  a  grain.  {Vid.  Drachma.)  The 
gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

2.  The  stiter  of  Cyzicus  was  common  in  G.<5ece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Den<osthenes' 
that  at  a  particular  period  (a  little  after  B.C.  335) 
this  stater  passed  on  the  Bosporus  for  28  Attic 
drachmBG,  which,  by  a  comparisop  with  the  then 
value  of  the  daricus  {vid.  Daeicus^,  would  give  for 
its  weight  about  180  grains.  Several  Cyzicene 
staters  exist,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  this 
weight.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that  time  unusually 
high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins  give  160  grains, 
and  others  not  more  than  120,  for  the  weight  of  the 
Cyzicene  stater,  so  that  the  element  of  this  coinage 
seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  40  grains.  Its  value, 
calculated  from  the  number  of  drachmae  it  passed 
for,  would  be  11.  2s.  9d. 

3.  The  stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  B.C.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
of  Lampsacus  are  extant :  they  may  be  known  by 


1.  (Herod.,  i.,  94.)  —  2.  (Hfirod.,  i.,  84.  —  Pollux,  Onom. ,  iii., 
f;  IX.,  81.)  — 3.  (Metrolog.  Uotersuch.,  p.  129.1— 4.  (Antig., 
1037.)_5.  (xxxiii.,  23.)— 6.  (Bockh,  1  c.)— 7.  (llesych.,  s.  v. 
Apuffouj.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  173.— HarDoci-at.,  s.  v.  Aapf.iK6s.) 
-S.  (in  Phonn  ,  p.  914.) 


the  impression  of  a  seahcrse  upon  them.  Theie 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of  dif- 
ferent standards. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides'  and  Demosthenes''  as  in  circulation  in 
their  times.  Sestini  gives  several  of  these,  the 
largest  of  which,  stamped  with  a  *,  weighs  255-42 
English  grains.  This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  127-71  grains,  or  5  grains  less  than 
the  Attic,  and  seems  to  follow  the  standard  of  the 
daricus.  Most  of  the  others  are  thirds  of  the  stater, 
and  of  a  lighter  comparative  weight.  There  was 
also  at  Athens  a  Phocaean  coin  called  ixTrj,'  which 
may  have  been  either  the  sixth  of  the  stater  or 
(Mr.  Hussey  conjectures)  of  the  raina.  Hesychius' 
mentions  the  Iktij,  Tpirn,  and  Teraprij  as  coins  of 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coii 
(of  what  state  we  are  not  told)  called  f/fiicKTov. 
which  was  worth  eight  silver  obols."  This  stooc 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  stater  as  the  obol  to  th< 
didrachm,  namely,  one  twelfth,  and  was,  therefore 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  m  weight.  Its  low  valus 
(giving  the  proportional  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  i 
to  1)  may  be  accounted  for  by  suppo£3ing  that  H 
was,  like  the  Phocsean  coins,  of  a  light  standard,  oc 
that  the  gold  in  it  was  not  very  pure. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  v/us  coined  by  Philip 
II.  and  Alexander  the  Great  aftev  the  standard  of 
the  Attic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine  gold.  Under 
those  princes  it  came  into  general  circulation  io 
Greece  and  throughout  the  Macedonian  er^ipire. 
The  extant  speciEie'is  of  this  coinage  are  very  nu 
merous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gi'es  the  following  report  of  an  aFsaj 
which  was  niaue  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander 

GoW,       11  oz.     9  dwts.     6  grs. 

Silver,  18    " 

Alloy,  0 

The  sil-r^r  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  known 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  this  coir 
may  'oe  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold.  Our 
sovereign,  after  deducting  the  alloy,  contains  113-lS 
grains  of  fine  gold.    Therefore  the  Macedonian  sta- 

133 
ter  ^  1 ..  1 9  °f  ^^^  English  sovereign,  or  U.  3s.  6d. 

0-672  farthing.  The  average  is,  however,  a  little 
below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is  due  to 
wear.  The  stater  of  Phihp  was  very  recently  cur- 
rent in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  shillings. 
This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very  nearly  so, 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  ^tolia,  Acarnania,  and 
Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and 
many  other  places.  Samos,  Siphnus,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily,  which  he  calls  iSe/cdAjTpof  ararfip,  and  makes 
equal  to  ten  jEginetan  obols.'  The  explanation  of 
this  statement  is  very  difficult,  and  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  question  whether  the 
Corinthian  money  followed  the  Attic  or  the  ^gine- 
tan  standard.' 


1.  (iv.,  52.)— 2.  (in  Buiot.,  p.  1019.)— 3.  (BScldi,  Inscrip.,  150.) 
4.  (s.  V.  tVn?.)- 5.  (Crates  ap.  Poll.,  Onom.,  ix.,  62;  and  Mei- 
ncckc,  Frag.  Comic,  ii.,  p.  241.)  —  6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  174  • 
IX.,  80.) — 7.  (Compare  Hussey  c  It.,  s.  2,  -with  Bockh,  Metrolog 
Untersuch,  -rii.,  8.) 
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In  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our  money, 
(he  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we  have  val- 
led,  according  to  the  present  worth  of  gold,  at  11. 
3s.  6d.,  passed  for  twenty  drachmae,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were  worth  only 
16s.  3d.  But  the  formei  is  the  true  worth  of  the 
stater,  the  difference  arising  from  the  greater  value 
of  silver  in  ancient  times  than  now.    ( Vid.  Akgent- 

DM.) 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  the.re  were,  as  appears 
Irom  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  {^fuxpvaovc,  iJiuaTaT^psg ),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of  the 
last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  ararnp,  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
the  silver  tetradrachm,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  is  doubtful.  (Vid. 
Drachma.) 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  apparent- 
ly like  the  Hebrew  shekel  and  the  Latin  pondo,  in  a 
general  sense.  The  Mina'  and  the  Sicilian  Litka" 
are  both  called  stater.^ 

STATI  DIES.     (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

STATIO'NES.     {Vid.  Castea,  p.  222.) 

STATIO'NES  FISCI.  The  Fiscus  was  divided 
into  various  departments,  called  stationes,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  revenues  belonging  to  it.*  Thus 
we  read  of  a  statig  XX.  hereditatium,'  a  statio  hered- 
itatium,'  a  statio  annorue.^ 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIPIO'RUM,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,'  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr'  to  be  places  by 
the  side  of  the  comitium  allotted  to  municipals,  that 
they  might  hear  the  debates,  hke  privileged  seats  in 
the  liall  of  a  parliamentary  assembly.  The  Gracos- 
tusis  mentioned  by  Cicero"  and  Varro"  was  a  sim- 
ilar place,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  on  the  right,  of  the 
comitium,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  aUied 
states  for  the  same  purpose. 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on  the 
Roman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The  statores 
seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  hand 
to  execute  all  his  commands  :  they  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
sages.'" Alexander  Severus  forbade  the  use  of  sta- 
tores in  the  provinces,  and  commanded  that  their 
duties  should  be  discharged  by  soldiers." 

STATU  UBER.     (Fi«Z.  Manhmissio,  p.  616.) 

STATUARY  (statuaria  ars)  is,  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they 
consist  of  stone  or  metal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  various  kinds  of  reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
mezzo  relievo).  The  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
all  their  arts  and  sciences  to  a  single  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  led  to  his  dis- 
covery by  some  accidental  circumstance,  relate  sev- 
eral stories  to  account  for  the  origin  and  discovery 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary.'*  But  arts  such 
as  these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  individual : 
they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries,  and  take 
their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
ty of  man.     It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk  when  modern 


1.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  ix.,  0.)— 2.  (Id.  ib.,  iv.,  24.)  —  3.  (Sestini, 
ilegli  Statcri  Antichi. — Ilussoy. — Wurm.  —  BOcUi.)  —  4.  (Cod., 
iv.,  tit.  31,  8.  1  ;  10,  tit.  5,  s.  ].)— 5.  (Orclli,  Inscr.,n.  3332.)— 6. 
(Oielli,  n.  3207.— Gruter,  p.  -151 ,  n.  3.)- 7.  (Orelli,  n.  4107, 4420. 
—  Vtd.  Walter,  Gcsch.  des  Riim.  Rochts,  p.  350.)  —8.  (H.  N.,  xvi., 
44,  8.  68.)- 9.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ]i.,  p.  58,  note  116.)  — 10.  (ad 
Quint.,  ii.,  1.)— 11.  (Lin?.  Lat.,  v.,  155,  ed.  Muller.)— 12.  (Cic. 
nd  Fam.,  ii.,  17,  19  ;  x.,  21.— Dig.  4,  tit.  C,  s.  10.)-  13.  (Dig.  4, 
lit.  0,  s.  10.  —  Lampnd.,  Alci.  Sev.,  52.)  —  14.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
ixxv.,  5  and  43. — Compuro  Quint.,  x.,  2,  ^  7.) 
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wnters  gravely  repeat  the  stories  about  the  inven- 
tion of  sculpture  or  painting,  or  assign  the  invention 
of  either  of  them  to  the  Egyptians  or  any  other  na- 
tion.   These  arts,  in   their  infant  state,  existed 
among  the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial ;  and  if 
there  are  any  resemblances  between  the  earliest 
works  of  Grecian  art  and  those  of  Egypt,  we  have 
still  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  learned  them 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  might  as  well  assert 
that  the  Greeks  learned  their  arts  from  the  Gauls 
or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works  of  these  nations, 
too,  resemble  those  of  early  Greece.     An  art  in  its 
primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  parts  of  the  veorld.     But  what  is  of 
real  interest  is  to  know  the  causes  through  which 
statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  but  less  appro- 
priate term,  sculpture,  became  so  pre-eminently  the 
art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to  this  day  no  other 
nation  has  produced  artists  that  can  compete  with 
them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  the  great 
masters  and  models  for  all  ages.   Winckelmann  has 
pointed  out  three  great  causes,  viz.,  their  innate  ge- 
nius, their  religion,  and  their  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions ;  and  these  three  points,  if  accurately  ex- 
amined, win  certainly  be  found  to  have  singularly 
co-operated  in  making  the  Greek  artists  what  they 
were.     There  is  another  point  connected  with  the 
origin  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  appears  to  have 
led  some  modern  writers  to  form  erroneous  opin- 
ions.   The  peculiar  form  of  the  Hermae  (vid.  Heb- 
M^)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  the  earUest 
statues  the  head  only  (bust)  was  represented,  and 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  expressed 
by  a  simple  pillar  or  block.     This  view  is  contrary 
to  nature  as  well  as  io  history  ;  for  neither  a  nation 
nor  a  child  (which  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  a  representative  ol  a  nation  in  its  infancy),  when 
they  begin  to  exercise  their  imitative  fac  ulty,  will 
rest  satisfied  with  forming  the  mere  head  of  a  hu- 
man being,  but  endeavour  to  produce  the  whole  as 
well  as  they  can.    We  may  add,  that  no  other  na- 
tion presents  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  its  arts.   The  Hermae,  therefore,  cannot  have 
arisen  from  an  incapability  of  forming  a  whole  hu- 
man figure.    They  appear  rather  to  point  to  the 
time  when  the  Greeks  began  to  represent  their  gods 
in  a  human  form.     To  give  to  a  god  the  entire  ioim 
of  a  man  would  have  been  irreverent,  whereas  the 
head  was  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufli- 
cient  to  represent  him  as  a  distinct  individual  being, 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  and  thinking  powers. 
The  process  of  humanizing  the  gods  must  have  been 
preceded  by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  un- 
natural forms,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  and 
partly  animal.     The  earliest  images  of  the  gods 
were  pure  images  (not  the  gods  themselves),  and 
intended  to  express  some  thought  or  idea  :  now,  as 
the  natural  figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  it- 
self, the  significant  parts  of  two  or  more  beings  were 
put  together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  had 
formed  of  their  gods.    Such  monstrous  figures  were 
retained  as  representations  of  some  gods  down  to 
the  latest  times.   As  instances  of  this,  we  may  men- 
tion Glaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish ;'  the  Arcadian 
Pan  with  goat's  feet ;"  and  the  Demeter  of  Phigaha 
with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse.'    Homer's  si- 
lence on  such  compound  representations  of  the  gods 
is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its  sev 
era!  stages  of  development,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  materials 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material  applicable  to 
statuary  which  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks.    As 

1.  (Philostr.,  Icon.,  ii.,  15.)  — 2.  (Hiit.,  Mythol.  BiWsrb.,  u 
p.  161,  &c  )— 3.  (Paus.,  viii.,  42, 1)  3.) 
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itjl  day  ii  capable  of  being  shaped  without  difficulty 
into  any  form,  and  is  easily  dried  either  by  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  by  being  baked,  we  may  con- 
sider this  substance  to  have  been  the  earliest  mate- 
rial of  which  figures  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
of  this  in  the  story  that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Pro- 
metheus having  stolen  the  fire,  ordered  Hephaestus 
to  form  Pandora  of  earth  moistened  with  tears.' 
The  name  plastic  art  (ri  jrlaaTMii),  by  which  the  an- 
cients sometimes  designate  the  art  of  statuary,  prop- 
erly signifies  to  form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  facility  of  making  figures 
of  clay,  they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  fictiles  (nr/Xi- 
■M  deoi)  were  very  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disuse  entire- 
ly ;  and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues  of 
clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  rehefs  of  lar- 
ger temples.  When  Pliny"  speaks  of  Rhcecus  and 
Theodoras  of  Samos  as  the  inventors  of  the  plastice, 
he  seems  to  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con- 
found the  art  of  working  in  clay  with  that  of  work- 
ing in  metal,  as  in  later  times  the  latter  of  these  two 
arts  was  commonly  called  plastice.  Some  ancient 
figures  of  clay  are  still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  Wood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  ^oava,  fromfcu,  "topohsh"or 
"carve."  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  stat- 
uary ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syc- 
amore, pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it  than 
for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
make  the  images  of  particular  deities :  thus  the  stat- 
ues of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of  fig- 
wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the  gods 
continued  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of  men, 
as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the  public 
games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  stone  and  metal. 

Slone  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
known, as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
afforded  an  easy  material  for  working,  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in  the  histor- 
ical times,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  marble  for  their  statues ;  the  most  celebrated 
kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros  and  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
colour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of  different 
colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and  the  same 
statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called  Polylithic 
statuary. 

Bronze  (xdlKOf,  as),  silver,  and  ^oW  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  Iron  came  into  use  much 
later,  and  the  art  of  casting  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhce- 
cus and  to  Theodorus  of  Samos.'    ( Yid.  Bronze.) 

hory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was  high- 
ly valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  its  ap- 
plication to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally  combined 
With  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  representing 
'he  flesh.  Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients. 

I.  (Hesiod.,  Theog.,  571,  Ac— Stob.,  Serm.;  1.)  — S.  (H.  N., 
rm.,  43.)-3.  (Paus.,  x.,  38,  «  3.) 
SZ 


The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in  pai 
ticular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

1.  First  Period,  from  the  earliest  times  till  about  01. 50, 
or  580  B.C. 

The  real  histoiy  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a  pe 
riod  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradition 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most  extraordi 
nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists,  however, 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical  period  :  the 
first  consists  of  gods  and  daemons,  such  as  Athena, 
Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian  Dactyli,  and 
the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains  whole  tribes  of 
men,  distinguished  from  others  by  the  mysteriou,? 
possession  of  superior  skill  in  the  practice  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the  Lycian  Cyclopes 
The  third  consists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed, 
described  as  human  beings,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  particular  branches 
of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families  of  artists 
Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is  Dadalus,  whose 
name  indicates  nothing  but  a  smith  or  an  artist  in 
general,  and  who  is  himself  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  family  of  artists  {Dadalids),  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family.  He  was  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the  honour  of  be- 
ing his  native  country.  The  stories  respecting  bin. 
are  sometimes  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  He  was 
principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  foavo,  and 
several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed  to  pos- 
sess specimens  of  his  workmanship.'  Numerous 
inventions,  also,  especially  of  instruments  used  in 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  statues  walking,  which  appears  to 
mean  that  before  his  time  human  figures  were  rep- 
resented with  their  legs  close  together,  and  that  in 
his  statues  the  legs  were  separated,  which  was  at 
once  a  great  step  forward,  as  it  imparted  greater  life 
and  activity  to  a  figure.  Smilis  (from  a/iiXri,  a  carv- 
ing-knife) exercised  his  art  in  Samos,  yEgina,  an! 
other  places,  and  some  remarkable  works  were  at 
tributed  to  him."  Endaus  of  Athens  is  called  a  dia 
ciple  of  Daedalus.  Various  works  were  attributeel 
to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them  was  a 
colossal  ^oavov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple  at 
Erythrae  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  -^povoi;,  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  TTo/lof  on  her  head.  Pausanias"  saw  this  foa- 
vov  himself 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greece  than  those  of  the  gods  ;  a  round 
statue  of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  havs 
been  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Greece.  The  earliest 
representations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  the  gods  themselves,  or  even  as 
images  of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  oi^  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive 
age  does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shapeless 
symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  {XlBol  up- 
yoi*),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood.'  ( Vtd. 
DocANA  and  D.a;DALA.)    Many  such  symbolic  rep- 


1.  (Pans.,  Tii.,  5  ;  ix.,  40,  ^  2  ;  i.,  18,  «  5.  — Scylax,  p.  53,  ed 
Hads.)— 2.  (MuUer,  .a;ginet.,p.97.)— 3.  (vii.,5,  H.)— 4.  (Paus. 
ix.,  27,  «  1  ;  35,  4  1  ;  vii.,  22,  4  3.)— 5.  (Paus.,  vii.,  22,  I)  S.- 
Clem. Ales.,  Strom.,  i.,  p.  418,  and  p.  348,  ed.  Sylburg.) 
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resentations  of  gods  were  held  in  the  greatest  es- 
teem, even  in  the  historical  ages,  as  sacred  inher- 
itances of  former  times,  and  remained  the  conven- 
tional representations  of  the  gods,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  which  the  arts  had  made.  The  gen- 
eral name  for  a  representation  of  a  god  not  consist- 
ing of  such  a  rude  symbol  was  iyoA/io.' 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept  watch 
at  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar  things, 
may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient  traces  of 
the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were  yet  gigan- 
tic and  undefined,  the  representations  of  several  su- 
perhuman beings  were  more  calculated  to  inspire 
awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty."  This 
was,  however,  not  always  the  case.  Temples  are 
mentioned  in  several  places,"  ana  temples  presup- 
pose the  existence  of  representations  of  the  gods. 
A  statue  of  Athena  is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon 
whose  knees  the  queen  places  a  magnificent  pe- 
plus.'  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position,  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  lonians  in  general.'  The  existence  of  a  statue 
of  Apollo  must  be  inferred  from  Iliad,  i.,  28,  for  the 
ari/i/ia  ijcoio  can  only  mean  the  wreath  or  diadem 
with  which  his  statue  itself  used  to  be  adorned. 
This  statue  must,  moreover,  have  been  represented 
carrying  a  bow,  for  attributes  like  apyvpoTo^oi  could 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  referred  to  something 
existing  and  well-known.  Other  proofs  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found 
in  Iliad,  ii.,  478,  &c. ;  iii.,  396,  &c.  These  statues 
were  undoubtedly  all  foava,  and,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  per- 
fect than  they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to 
the  time  of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
s  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not 
much  older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of 
Mycenae,  representing  two  lions  standing  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.' 
These  facts  justify  us  in  supposing  that,  at  the  time 
of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the  lo- 
nians of  Asia  Minor,  had  made  great  progress  in 
sculpture.  The  lonians  appear  to  have  been  far  in 
advance  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country.  The 
cause  of  this  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  such 
as  the  Lydians,  Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon 
the  Ionian  colonists,  for  that  these  nations  excelled 
the  Greeks  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  is  abun- 
dantly attested  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute 
too  much  to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were 
many  other  eauses  at  work  besides,  by  which  the 
Greek  colonies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  also,  were  enabled  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
mother-country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian 
Greeks,  too,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  show 
more  individuality  than  those  of  Greece  proper  ■,  we 
also  find  that  Learchus  of  Rhegiimi,  about  720  B  C. 
came  to  Sparta,  and  formed  tnei  e  the  earliest  bronze 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  oonsiswil  of  several  pieces 
nailed  together.'  It  appears  to  have  been  shortly 
after  this  time  that  Gitiades  ot  Sparta  made  a 
bronze  statue  of  Athena "  Another  great  work  in 
bronze  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  Zeus,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Cyp- 
selus  or  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Corinthians  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 


1.  (Ituhnken  ad  Tim.,  p.  2.)— 2  (II.,  n.,  30,  <&<:.— Heiiod, 
Scut.  Here.,  144,  156,  21h.  &c.)— 3.  (II.,  i.,  39,  vu.,  63,  &c.)— 
4.  (II.,  vi.,  92.— Compire  ib.,  273.)— 6.  (Slnib.  liii.,  p.  601.1— fl. 
(Pans,,  11.,  16,  M-— Sir  \V.  GpII,  Arji.l  nl  1- |n -(5«ltl,nir  in 
the  RheiniML-h.  Mus.,  IMl,  p*  2, J— 7  U'ttu*.,  ui.,  J/,  v  0.>— o. 
(Paus.,  ill.,  17,  «  13.) 
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considerable  part  of  their  property.'  About  658 
B.C.,  Myron  of  Sicyon  dedicated  two  -^ulafioi  ot 
bronze  at  Olympia,  which  were  still  there  in  ths 
days  01  Pausanias." 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  the  fiftli 
century  before  our  era,  may  be  termed  the  age  of 
discovery;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions  upon  the 
application  of  which  the  development  of  the  arts  is 
dependant  are  assigned  to  this  period,  which  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as  the  first  historiea) 
period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaucus  of  Chios  oi 
Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  solder- 
ing metal  (ai,S^pov  KoTAriaig^).  The  two  artists 
most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries  were  the  two 
brothers  Telecles  and  Theodoras  of  Samos,  about 
the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most  important  of 
them  was  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  metal.  This 
art  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  made  use 
of  by  any  other  ancient  nation.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom 
this  invention  is  ascribed  are  said  to  have  made 
their  studies  in  Bgypt;  and  the  curious  story  of 
the  two  brothers  executing  a  ^oavov  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  Telecles  made 
the  one  half  of  the  statue  at  Delos,  the  other  half 
was  made  by  Theodorus  at  Ephesus,  and  that,  when 
the  two  halves  were  put  together,  they  tallied  as 
accurately  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  work  ol 
one  artist,*  has  been  thouglit  to  support  the  Egyp- 
tian tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly  assisted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  story 
has  a  very  fabulous  appearance;  and  even  admit- 
ting that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians  asserted,  had 
actually  been  in  their  country,  nobody  will  on  this 
ground  maintain  that  they  learned  their  art  there: 
the  utmost  they  could  have  learned  might  have 
been  some  mechanical  processes ;  the  art  itself 
must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In  the  secontl 
place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called  by  Diodo 
ras  sons  of  Rhoecus ;  and  Pausanias  himself,  whc 
was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of  Theodo- 
rus, saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronze  statue  which  was  the 
work  of  Rhoecus.'  Hence  we  have  reason  to  sup 
pose  that  Telecles  and  Theodorus  learned,  at  any 
rate,  the  art  of  casting  metal  from  their  father,  and 
not  in  a  foreign  country.  Respecting  the  various 
accounts  of  these  two  artists,  and  the  time  at  which 
they  lived,  see  Pliny,'  Herodotus,  and  Pausanias. 
Pliny'  says  that  Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  model- 
ling clay  the  mother  of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in 
metal  {slatuaria),  and  this  passage  has  been  ex- 
plained as  if  Pasiteles  meant  to  say  that  in  Samos 
the  former  of  these  arts  had  given  rise  to  the  latter. 
But  this  is  manifestly  wrong ;  for,  from  the  words 
which  follow  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  it  is  clear  that  the 
meaning  is,  that  he  never  executed  any  work  in 
metal,  marble.  &c.,  wthou',  urevious!^'  maifing  a 
mode!  in  clay 

Statues  of  goiis  in  odKed  ciay.  thouga  m  general 
more  used  for  ilomestic  and  private  than  •bi  public 
worship,  continued  to  be  made  as  before.  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  very  rude 
workmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  graves." 
Ornaments  and  reliefs  on  houses,  porticoes,  and 
temples,  were  likewise  very  commonly  made  of 
clay,  especially  at  Corinth  and  in  the  Ceramicus.' 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  they  may  have  exist- 
ed in  his  time  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which  are 
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likewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is  found 
In  the  ancient  Tliesaurus  of  Orchomenos.  Pliny' 
calculates  that  works  in  marble  were  executed  by 
Malas  in  Chiiis  at  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads  ; 
and  about  01.  50  (580  B.C.)  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis 
were  renowned  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
most  ancient  specimen  of  a  marble  statue  was  seen 
by  Pausanias"  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Corcebus  killing 
Pcene.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
riod previous  to  01.  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olyrapia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described.'  It  belonged,  per- 
haps, to  the  year  733  B.C.  The  chest  was  made 
of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most  durable. 
It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on  the  cover 
with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  gold,  and 
partly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself,  which  represented 
various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his  opinion  as 
to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 
execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  has  attempted 
(in  his  Jupiter  Olympien)  to  restore  this  chest  and 
its  ornaments  from  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiousJy  bad,  that  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  genuine 
works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  in  disgust. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods ;  and  al- 
though marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 
applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally  used 
for  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statues  were 
paiuted  (,vii.  Painting,  p.  700),  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
among  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.  .The 
style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the  ar- 
chaic or  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stiff 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  indi- 
viduality, the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  upward ;  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upward  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff,  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gener- 
ally down  in  straight  lines,  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiff,  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetrical,  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  they  could,  not- 
withstanding the  many  mechanical  discoveries  of 
the  time,  make  baf  slow  progress  towards  the  pro- 
,  duetion  of  worlcs  O'f  sublirnity  or  beauty ,  for  m  She 
representations  or  the  gods  tor  public  worship,  an- 
cient forms,  hallowed  by  time  and  custom,  were  re- 
tained, and  repeated  without  the  artist  being  allow- 
ed, even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from  these 
forms,  or  to  introduce  any  material  change.  Art, 
therefore,  could  not  make  any  great  progress  until 
it  was  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  artist's 
genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom,  and 
not  bound  to  conventional  forms.  Religion,  al- 
though the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their  in- 
fancy, became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they  grew 
np  to  manhood.  But,  as  soon  as  other  spheres  of 
action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could  not 
escape  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement  of 
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the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  raanj 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  a  hot 
and  after  01.  50. 

II.  Secmd  Period,  from  01.  50  to  01.  75. 
(580-430  B.C.; 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  thaw 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  historj'. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flour- 
ished at  Corinth,  jEgina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phocaia 
and  other  places ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  01.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di 
reeled  the  attention  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventional 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during  this 
period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  close  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ar 
tists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individual  artists 
worked  free,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  far,  for  it  still 
continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  son  to  be 
instructed  by  his  father ;  and  although  this  relation 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  /ladrjT^c,  yet  on 
statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  via;.  But, 
along  with  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now  be- 
came more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  jEgean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  01.  55  to  01. 
63  (660-528  B.C.)  But  this  short,  period  must 
have  been  one  of  the"  greatest  as  well  as  oae  of  the 
most  active  and  pioductiva  of  numaroas  costlj 
works  of  art.  The  piesents  which  Urcssus  sent  t,( 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  beec 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodoras,  must  have  been 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years 
Our  want  of  information  respecting  the  lonians 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and  to 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  whicb 
they  were  adorned.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  uu 
cumstance  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem 
nos,  Naxos,  and  Cyprus,  although  we  may  take  foi 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by  any 
means  neglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and  Sa- 
mos  we  possess  more  information.  Works  in  met- 
al were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  lattet 
island,  in  jEgina,  and  Argos,  while  Chios  gained  the 
greatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the  ejirliest 
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gieat  school  of  sculptors  in  marble,  in  which  Bupa- 
lus  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  distinguished, 
about  Olympiad  60.  Their  works  were  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  value  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorned 
with  them  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  «n 
the  Palatine.'  These  works  must  be  supposed  ori- 
ginally to  have  belonged  to  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
same  god,  and  must  certainly  have  been  of  superior 
beauty  to  the  works  discovered  in  the  island  of 
.iEgina,  otherwise  Augustus  would  not  have  chosen 
them  as  ornaments  for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicy- 
on  also  possessed  a  celebrated  school  of  sculptors 
in  marble,  and  about  01.  50  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis, 
who  had  come  from  Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  executed  several  marble  statues  of  gods."  In 
jEtolia,  whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at 
Argos,  there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by 
these  artists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Doryclei- 
das,  Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.^  Respecting  Magna  Grsecia 
and  Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arts  here  went  on  improving,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  advance  of  the  mother-country. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  in  southern  Italy  were 
Dameas  of  Croton  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium. 

In  Greece  itself,  Sicyon  continued,  from  early 
times,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of 
artists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  01.  70  as  sculptors  in  metal,  though  the  for- 
mer was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny*  calls  Sicyon  diu  of- 
ficinamm  omnium  metallorum  piUria..  Canachus, 
whose  works  Cicero*  calls  more  rigid  and  hard  than 
was  consistent  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Sicyohian  artists,  and 
his  skill  found  employment  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
also.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  in  the  Didymaeon, 
the  description  of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  temple-statues  at  this  period.  The 
whole  figure  was  stiff,  very  muscular,  and  without 
any  elegance.  In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretch- 
ed out,  the  god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the 
countenance  were  hard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi- 
eratic style  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hung  dovm 
like  wire,  with  little  curls  at  the  end.' 

In  .<Egina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Callon,  about  01.  66.'  Ath- 
ens, which  at  this  time  rivalled  ^Egina  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  a  short  space  to  have  made  great 
progress,  for  great  artists,  as  well  as  great  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pisistratids.  After  the  death  of  Pisistratus 
himself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  The  most  celebra- 
ted among  the  Athenian  sculptors  were  Critias  and 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
works  in  bronze.  The  former  of  them  made  in  01. 
75  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  Critias  or  Hegias,  but  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  01.  66),  which  at  once  raises  this  city  and 
her  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Glaucus, 
Dionysius,  and  others,  to  a  greater  importance  than 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during  this 
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period  we  shall  first  mention  the  representations  ol 
the  gods  (ujaX/iara).  In  all  the  statues  which  were 
made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship,  the  hierat- 
ic style  was  niorie  or  less  conscienrtously  retained, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statues  that  we  have 
to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of  art.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made  of  wood  ; 
and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of  Demeter 
at  Phigalia,  with  a  horse's  head,  from  which  drag- 
ons and  other  monsters  sprang  forth,  and  which 
bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dove  in  its  hands,  was  imita- 
ted by  Onatas  in  bronze  after  the  wooden  figure  had 
been  burned.'  The  same  adherence  to  ancient 
forms  of  the  gods  was  also  visible  in  other  cases ; 
for  when  colonies  were  sent  out,  the  images  of  the 
gods  of  the  mother-city  were,  for  the  most  part, 
faithfully  copied  for  the  colony,  and  such  copies 
were  called  a^Lipifiara.'  The  instances  of  the 
Apollo  Philesius  and  of  the  Demeter  of  Onatas 
show  that,  even  in  temple-statues,  wood  began  tc 
give  way  to  other  and  better  materials.  Besides 
bronze,  marble  also,  ivory,  and  gold  were  now  ap- 
plied to  statues  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  not  very 
uncommon  to  form  the  body  of  a  statue  of  wood, 
and  to  make  its  head,  arms,  and  feet  of  stone  (airpo- 
AiSoi),  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  such  a  wooden  fig- 
ure with  ivory  and  gold.'  The  latter  method,  whicb 
about  this  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  ad- 
mired branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  Dory- 
cleidas,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Menaechmus, 
and  others,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipcenus  and  Scyllis.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  con- 
sidered this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  moderns 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the 
art  which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  (jcotvTiKri). 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  than  this,  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re- 
peated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  But, 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  toreutic 
art  is  not  what  he  thought,  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  it  was.     (Yid.  Bkonze,  p.  177.) 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  wor- 
ship, we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  were 
dedicated  in  temples  as  uvaBriiiaTa,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  &c. 
But  here,  too,  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  tlie 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amyclas  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Callon  and  Gitiadas,  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.*  In  the 
execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as  uvaB^/iara, 
even  though  they  were  representations  of  gods,  the 
artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any  traditional  or 
conventional  forms,  but  were  also,  like  the  poets, 
allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological  subjects, 
to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the  stories,  so  as 
to  render  them  more  adapted  for  their  artistic  pur- 
poses. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  du- 
ring this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  games,  and  of  otlier 
distinguished  persons  {avSpiavrec).  The  custom  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  01.  58  ;'  but  these  statues 
soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  time. 
In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic  style  was  vis- 
ible, or  were  even  made  in  that  style,  as  the  statue 
of  Mylon  by  Dameas.'  Athough  these  statues  were 
generally  not  portraits,  for  Pliny'  states  that  only 
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those  who  had  gained  the  victory  tbvice  were  al- 
lowed to  have  iconic  slat'ies  erected,  yet  they  were 
destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  particular 
physical  powers  and  the  bodily  development  of  the 
athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar  skill  or  the 
peculiar  stratagems  by  which  an  athlete  had  excelled 
and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus  afforded  to 
the  artists  numerous  opportunities  of  representing 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  actions.'  Stat- 
ues erected  in  public,  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distinguished  persons,  are  men- 
tioned very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  been  portraits  {uKoveCt  statute 
iconica).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we  know 
of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos,  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  about  01. 50.' 
The  first  iconic  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton  were  made  by  Antenor  in  509  B.C.,  and  in  477 
B.C.  new  statues  of  the  same  persons  were  made  by 
Critias.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  statuary 
than  the  contests  at  the  public  games,  as  they  not 
only  rendered  the  artists  familiar  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beautifully 
developed  forms  of  the  bodies  of  the  athletes,  but 
also  afforded  to  them  numerous  opportunities  to 
represent  in  their  works  those  same  persons  and  at- 
titudes which  they  had  seen  and  admired.  The  wi- 
dest field  for  study  and  exercise  was  thus  opened  to 
the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be- 
came customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
&c.,  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 
marble.  We  still  possess  two  great  works  of  this 
liind,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  their  general 
character  during  this  period.  1.  The  Selinuntine 
UarUes,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples  on  the 
■^toopolis  of  SeUnus  in  Sicily,  which  were  discover- 
ed in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell,  and  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  western  temple  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as  they  show 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  hie- 
ratic style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or  middle  tem- 
ple show  indeed  a  considerable  advancement  of  the 
art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and  stiff;  they 
may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short  time  be- 
fore 01.  75.=  2.  The  jEginetan  Marbles  were  dis- 
covered in  1812,  in  the  island  of  ^gina,  and  are 
now  at  Munich  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
adorned  two  pediments  of  a  temple  of  Athena,  and 
represent  the  goddess  leading  the  jEacids  against 
Troy,  and  contain  manifest  allusions  to  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Persians.  Many  small  holes 
in  the  marble  render  it  probable  that  originally  sev- 
eral parts  of  these  statues,  perhaps  the  armour, 
were  of  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The 
general  character  of  these  ^ginetan  statues  is  a  mix- 
lure  of  the  archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation 
of  nature.  The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint 
are  visible  on  all  parts  of  the  statues  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  representing  the  flesh.* 

Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues,  and  partly  reliefs.' 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  marble  relief,  which 
seem  to  form  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 


1.  (Paus.,  vi.,  10,  H  ;  nii.,40.— Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  init. 
-Xen.,  Mem.,  iii.,  10,  ^  6.)— 2.  (Herod.,  i.,  31.)— 3.  (Vid.  S. 
Angell  and  Tli.  Evans,  Sculptured  Metopes  discovered  among 
foe  Ruins  of  Selinua,  Lond.,  1826.)— 4.  ( Vid.  Edw.  Lyon,  Out- 
■mes  of  the  Egina  Marbles,  1829.)— 5.  (Muller,  ArchSo].,  p.  73, 
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period,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.'  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  work  made  in 
the  archaic  style  is  really  as  old  as  the  style  indi 
cates,  as  this  style  was  never  entirely  abandoned, 
and  was  retained  in  temple-statues  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors. 

III.  Third  Period,  from  01.  75  to  01.  111. 
(480-336  B.C.) 

During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, now  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
Athens  in  472  B.C.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amounted  at  different  times  fi-om  460  to  1200  tal- 
ents, and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  were  deposited  in 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  possessed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures  were  spent 
upon  war  ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city,  and  afterward  to  the  building  of 
temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gymnasia,  &c.  Among 
them  we  need  only  mention  the  Theseum,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Propylaea,  the  stone  theatre,  the  Pcecile, 
and  the  Odeum.  After  the  wars  with  Persia, 
Athens  appears  by  no  means  exhausted  or  broken 
down,  but  refreshed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature  :  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  stifl- 
ness  and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty  works 
of  Phidias.  The  democratical  spirit  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  arts  : 
no  vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented ; 
and  although  the  character  of  those  wMch  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless  tran- 
quillity (5f  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all  the  great 
masterworlis  of  Grecian  art.  The  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  it,  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  state  of  things  ;  a  new  gen- 
eration now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  heroic 
race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became  the  prominent 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people ; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  after  pleasures  and  strong 
excitements  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  arts  also.  In  the  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  after  the  year  380  B.C.,  there 
was  no  longer  that  calm  and  sublime  majesty  which 
characterized  the  works  of  Phidias  and  his  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa- 
thetic, and  calculated  to  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders.  The  different  stages 
of  the  arts  during  this  period  hears  the  most  striking 
analogy  with  the  three  phases  of  tragedy,  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  works  of  the  three  great  drama- 
tists, JCschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the  works 
of  the  Athenian  and  Argive  artists  spread  over  all 
Greece,  and  became  the  models  for  other  Greek 
artists. 


1.  (Vid.  Combe,  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Museum,  ii.,  pi  6  and  7 
Specimens  of  Anc.  Sculpture,  pi.  11.) 
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1  he  development  of  statuary  at  Athens  and  Ar- 
eu*  had  been  prepared  by  Calamis  of  Athens  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  former  of  whom,  al- 
though not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the  ear- 
lier style,  yet  produced  a  great  Variety  of  works, 
among  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
iu  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horses,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.'  Py- 
thagoras was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  with 
which  he  expressed  the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair 
m  his  athletic  statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions 
and  the  powerful  expression  of  these  statues,  which, 
as  Pliny  says,  made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains 
whiiA  the  individuals  represented  were  suffering.^ 
Several  of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and 
Pliny.  The  career  of  Phidias  the  Athenian  begins 
about  01.  82.  The  genius  of  this  artist  was  so  great 
and  so  generally  recognised,  that  all  the  great  works 
which  were  executed  in  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
placed  under  his  direction,  and  thus  the  whole  host 
of  artists  who  were  at  that  time  assembled  at  Ath- 
ens were  engaged  in  working  out  Ijis  designs  and 
ideas.  ^  He  himself  was  chiefly  engaged  in  execu- 
ting the  colossal  works  ill  ivory  and  gold,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states 
v/ith  the  greatest  liberality,  and  other  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  The  first  among  these  works 
is  the  statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos  (made  about  01. 
S3,  3),  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  twenty- 
six  cubits  in  height,  and  represented  the  goddess 
in  a  long  robe  and  in  armour.  She  made  the  im- 
pression of  a  most  majestic  and  victorious  being. 
A  description  of  the  statue  is  given  by  Pausanias.' 
It  was  frequently  imitated  in  antiquity  in  marble 
statues  and  upon  coins,,  and  from  these  imitations, 
and  the  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  Quatremere  de 
Quincy'  has  made  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
restoring  the  original  statue.  The  robe  which  Pal- 
'■as  wore  was  of  gold,  forty-four  talents  in  weight, 
-.nough  its  thickness  was  not  much  above  a  line.' 
The  gold  was  taken  off  and  used  for  other  purposes 
m  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  style  of 
this  was,  like  that  of  aU  the  works  of  Phidias,  ex- 
tremely simple,  yet  grand  and  sublime ;  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  the  pedestal  were  beautifully  adorned 
with  scenes  belonging  to  the  story  of  Attica.  A 
second  work  of  Phidias,  which  was  still  more  ad- 
mired, was  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (made 
in  01.  86),  who  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  -dpo- 
vog.  The  statue  was,  like  that  of  PaUas,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  without  the  pedestal,  forty  feet 
high.  The  great  richness  with  which  the  throne, 
sceptre,  and  the  pedestal  of  this  simple  but  majestic 
representation  of  the  father  of  the  gods  were  adorn- 
ed, the  profound  wisdom  in  the  proportions  of  the 
colossal  work,  and  the  sublime  idea  which  the  artist 
had  formed  and  here  imbodied  of  the  majesty  of 
Zeus,  made  this  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  idea  of  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Phidias  by  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Homer,'  and  the  impression  which  the  god  in  this 
work  made  upon  the  beholder  was  that  of  a  god  ru- 
ling in  omnipotence,  and  yet  graciously  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  man,  and  to  grant  his  wishes.' 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  existed  till  A.D. 
475,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  it  had  been  transported  by  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  I.  The  most  colossal  statue  of 
Phidias   was  his  Athena  Promachos,  of  bronze. 


1.  (Plm.,H.  N.,  xixiv.,  19,^  11.— Quiiitil.,iii.,  10,  i  T.— Cis., 
Brut.,  18.— Lucinn,  Imag.,  6.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  18,  4  4. 
— Paus.,  VI.,  6,  H  ;  13,  4  4.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Poricl.,  12.)— 4.  (i.,  24, 
^  5,  Ac— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4,  t)  4.)— 5.  {Monuin.  ot 
Ouvrag.  (I'Art,  Ant.  re8titii6s,  1.,  p.  63.)  —  6.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  13, 
with  the  cummcnt.)— 7.  (II.,  i.,  528,  &c.)— 8.  [Vid.  the  descrip- 
tion of  P.iiiBanias,  v.,  11. — Compare  Liv.,  xlv.,  28. — Quintil.,  xii., 
10,  ^  9. — tiuatremere  de  Quincy,  Jup.  Olymp.,  ii.,  11. ^Flax- 
man,  Lect.  on  Sculp.,  pi.  19  and  20.) 
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which  !vas  fifty  feet  high  without  taking  the  pedes- 
tal into  account.'  It  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylasa,  rising  above 
each  of  these  buildings,  so  that  it  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  sailors  when  they  approached  the  coast 
of  Attica.  This  work,  however,  was  not  completed 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  finished  nearly  a  genera- 
tion later  by  Mys.''  Phidias  was  greatest  in  the 
representation  of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portray- 
ing the  character  of  Athena,  which  he  represented 
with  various  modifications,  sometimes  as  a  warlike 
goddess,  and  sometimes  as  the  mild  and  gracefiil 
protectress  of  the  arts.' 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Phidias,  but 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  were  Agorae- 
ritus  of  Samos  and  Alcamenes  of  Athens.  Both, 
though  the  latter  with  greater  independence,  applied 
their  skill,  like  their  master,  to  statues  of  the  gods ; 
both  were  especially  renowned  for  the  great  beauty, 
softness,  and  calm  majesty  with  which  they. repre- 
sented goddesses,  in  the  composition  of  wl^ch  they 
rivalled  each  other.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Alcam- 
enes were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  espe- 
cially his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens, 
Hepheestus,  and  also  the  groups  in  the  pediment  ol 
the  temple  at  Olympia.  The  most  celebrated  stat- 
ue of  Agoracritus  was  the  Nemesis  of  Rhamnus, 
which  had  originally  been  intended  as  an  Aphrodite 
to  compete  with  that  of  Alcamenes,  but  was  after- 
ward, by  the  addition  of  proper  attributes,  consecra- 
ted as  a  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus. 

We  stiU  possess  a  series  of  sculptured  works  in 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Phidias, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  master 
himself  These  works  are : 
.  1 .  Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieze  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopes 
represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  and  the  eight 
others  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  frieze 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain. 
All  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  work- 
ed in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Phidias. 
Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher  than  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of  these  figures 
are  in  the  British  Museum.* 

2.  A  considerable  nuraber  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in  mar- 
ble, a  great  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  some  co- 
lossal figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  the  two 
pediments  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of  these 
works  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
They  have  been  described  and  commented  upon  so 
often,  that  they  require  no  farther  mention  here.= 
The  best  work,  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  these 
sculptures  is  concerned,  is  Brondsted's  Eeisen, 
vol.  ii. 

3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  Temple  of  Nike  Ap- 
teros  belong,  indeed,  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Phidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  school.  They  represent,  with  great  Uveli- 
ness  and  energy,  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persians, 
and  of  Greeks  among  themselves.  These  also  are 
at  present  in  the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe,  on  the  whole,  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 

1.  (Slrab.,  vi.,  p.  278.)— 2.  (Paus.,  i.,  2S,  «  2.)  — 3  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  i  1.— Pans.,  i.,  S8,  f)  2.  —  Lucian,  Imaj.,  6.)  — 4 
(Compare  Stuart,  Ant.,  iii.,  c.  1.)— 5.  ( Vid.  Memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  pursuits  in  Greece,  2d  ed.,  1815  — 
Cockorell,  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  vi.l 
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<;iiences  of  the  place  which  the  sculptures  occupied 
in  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  everywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without  sup- 
pressing or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential,  and 
without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  nature, 
produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty :  these 
works  show  lively  movements  combined  with  calm- 
ness and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  united 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  after  effect, 
or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculptures 
alone  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the  ancient 
critics,  who  state  that  the  /ieyaXetov  and  ac/ivdv,  or 
the  grand  and  the  sublime,  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  Phidias  and  his  school.'  Phidias  was 
thciEschylus  of  statuary,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that,  although  the  art  subsequently  made  certain 
progress  in  the  execution  of  details,  yet  Phidias  and 
his  school  were  never  excelled  by  subsequent  gen- 
erations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned" above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
■jther  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Phidias  must  have  exercised  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  are  executed 
in  a  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only  mention 
two  as  the  most  important. 

1.  The  Phigahan  marbles,  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  Olympiad  86 
by  Ictinus.  They  were  discovered  in  1813,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  fights  with  Centaurs  and  Amazons,  and  one 
plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  ap- 
pear to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on  the  Attic 
temples  ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  great  dif- 
ferences, for  the  Phigalian  marbles  sometimes  show 
a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ex- 
travagance, while  some  figures  are  incorrectly  drawn 
and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best  descriptions  of 
them  are  those  in  Bassi  relievi  della  Grecia,  tUsegn. 
da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in  Stackelberg's  Apol- 
lotempel  zu  BasstE  in  Arcadien  u.  die  daselbst  ausge- 
grab  Bildwerke,  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  Paeoinus  of  Mende  and  Al- 
camenes  of  Athens."  Several  fragments  of  these 
sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829,  and  are  at 
present  at  Paris.^  The  figures  of  these  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
style,  and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do 
not  nearly  coipe  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the 
works  of  Phidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Phidias,  the  school 
of  Argos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by  Poly- 
cletus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his  statues 
of  gods,*  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in  his 
colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  Argos  farther  than  Phidi- 
as.' But  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  athle- 
tes was  carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection  : 
ideal  youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 
which  he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  we 
only  know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Herines. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of  hu- 
man beings,  in  which,  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in  their 
purest  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  propor- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.'  Ont 
of  these  statues,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  made 
with  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 

1.  (Demetr.,  De  Eloc,  14. —Dion.  Hal.,  De  Isocrat.,  p.  542.) 
—2.  (Paus.,  v.,  16.)— 3.  (Exp^dit.  Scientif.  de  la  Morfe,  pi.  74- 
78.J-4.  (Quinctil.,  xii.,  10,  «  7,  &c.— Cic,  Brut.,  I8.)-5  (Plm., 
H.  N  iixiv.,  19,  k  2.)— 6.  (Id.,  1.  c— Compaie  Strab.,  viii.,  p. 
373.) 


of  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon  by 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this  point.' 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  doryphorus 
was  intended  to 'give  a.  practical  specimen  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Phidias  in  the  representation  of  an 
Amazon,  which  must,  consequently,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  female  beauty 
combined  with  a  manly  character."  Polycletus  v/as 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among  which 
that  of  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechanician  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 

Myron  of  Eleutherae,  about  Olympiad  87,  was,  like 
Polycletus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycletus,  and,  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concern- 
ed, his  works  were  most  pleasing ;  but  "  animi  sen- 
sas  non  expressil,"  says  Pliny.'  The  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.'  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  his  works,  among 
which  a  dog,  a  discobolus,  pentathli,  and  pancrati- 
asts  were  most  celebrated ;  the  last  of  them  were 
especially  distinguished  for  their  eurythmia,  and  the 
animation  displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as 
for  the  most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos- 
sal group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.'  In  his  execution 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Phidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The  for- 
mer executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  but 
was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  of 
his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick- 
name of  KoraTijfiTcjvof.  Quinctilian'  says  of  him, 
"  nimius  in  veritate."''  On  the  whole,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  afterward,  the  greater  part  of  the  artists 
continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Polycle- 
tus, and  that  the  principal  productions  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  bronze  statues  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  in  honour  of  other  distinguished  person^.' 

The  change  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also ;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
developed,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was 
from  that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Pares  and 
Praxiteles  of  Athens,  about  one  generation  after 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their 
time  in  their  productions.  Their  works  expressed 
the  softer  feelings,  and  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the 
chief  masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wis- 
dom to  combine  these  things,  which  were  command- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  imbodied  in 
their  works.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  both  dis- 
tinguished as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked 
in  the  same  style ;  the  legendary  circles  to  which 
most  of  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those 
of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  which  also  show  the 


1.  (Cic,  Bnil.,86  ;  Oral.,  2.— Quinctil.,  v.,  12,  1)  21.— Lucian, 
De  Saltat.,  75.)  — 2.  (Mfiller,  Archaol.,  p.  109.)  — 3.  (H,  n7 
xxsiv.,  19,  i  3.)  —  4.  (Tzetzes,  Chil.,  viii.,  194,  &c,  —  Propert ' 
ii.,  31,  7.)  — 5.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Cic.,c.  Verr,,  iv.,  3.  — Strab.,  mt., 
p.  637.)  —6.  (Hi.,  10,  I)  9.)  — 7.  (Compare  Lucian,  Phil.,  18.— 
Plin.,  Epist.,  jii.,  6.)— 8.  (Paus.,  i.,  9,  «  4;  Yi,,S,M  —Pint 
Lysand.,  1,  18.— Pe  Orac.  Pyth.,  2.j 
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character  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  even  to 
that  of  Phidias,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  femaleistatues  in  partic- 
ular are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled ;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders  was 
by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elevating  nature 
as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Pliny' 
mentions  a  number  of  works  of  Scopas,  some  of 
which  he  himself  saw  at  Rome.  Among  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Pothos,  Phae  thon,  Apollo,  a  sitting  Deme- 
ter,  Poseidon,  Thetis,  Achilles,  the  Nereids  riding 
an  dolphins,  and  a  number  of  other  marine  deities." 
Whether  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  stood  in  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome,  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an- 
cients themselves.  This  group  was  discovered  in 
1583,  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  at  Rome,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  fragments  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  some  figures  are  in  other 
museums  ;  Munich  possesses  the  finest  head  of  all 
the  Niobids.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion whether  the  group  discovered  in  1583  is  the 
original  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  or  only  a 
copy ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable  opinion,  these  remains  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful relics  of  ancient  art ;  the  mother  Niobe  herself, 
especially,  is  unrivalled.^  The  works  of  Praxiteles 
were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Scopas. 
The  transition  in  all  departments  of  the  arts,  from 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  sub- 
jects exciting  sensual  desires  and  appetites,  was 
exceedingly  slow  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  although 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  youthful  and  female 
beauty  appears  naked,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
charms  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
his  figures  were  represented  in  actions  and  situa- 
tions peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  they  displayed  any  kind  of  sensual- 
ity. His  most  celebrated  works  were :  1.  Figures 
of  Dionysus,  Satyrs,  and  Maenades.*  2.  Statues  of 
Eros  for  various  parts  of  Greece.'  3.  Statues  of 
Aphrodite.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  were 
the  Aphrodite  of  Cos  {velata  specie^),  and,  above  all, 
the  naked  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  which  stood  in  a 
chapel  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  open  on 
all  sides.  This  statue  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that,  as  Pliny  states,  many  persons  sailed 
to  Cnidus  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.' 
Some  critics  have  asserted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Medicean  is  the  Cnidian  Ve- 
nus of  Praxiteles,  or  a  copy  of  it,  but  Visconti  has 
clearly  proved  that  this  is  impossible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Medicean  Venus  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  that  of 
Cnidus.  Praxiteles  had  also  great  reputation  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  beautiful  hetaerae,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  took  the  most  charming  among  them  as 
models  for  his  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
was  also  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  representing  Apollo, 
surnamed  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  which 
had  great  reputation  in  antiquity." 

Cephissodorus  and  Timarchus  were  sons  of  Prax- 
iteles. There  were  several  works  of  the  former  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny :  he  made  his  art  sub- 
servient to  passions  and  sensual  desires.  Pliny' 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
at  Pergamus,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind 


1,  (H.  N.,  iiivi.,  4,  4  r.)— 2.  (Compnro  Paus.,  i,,  43,  «  6  ;  vi., 
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that  we  hear  of  in  Grecian  art.  A  similar  spini 
pervaded  the  works  of  Leochares  (a  Ganymedes 
carried  by  an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles,  who 
was  the  first  that  made  the  voluptuous  statues  of 
Hermaphroditus,  and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying 
Jocaste.'  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  po'- 
ti  ait-statues  in  ivory  and  gold,  of  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons.' 
Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  began  to  give 
much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the  year  350 
B.C.,  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age,  such 
as  Scopas,  Leochares,  Timotheus,  and  Bryaxis,  were 
engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Mausolus,  a  general  description  of  which  is 
given  by  PUny.' 

Most  of  the  above-mentioued  artists,  however 
widely  their  works  differed  froaa  those  of  the  school 
of  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  having  only  con- 
tinued and  developed  its  .principles  of  art  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  ;  but  towar-ls  the  end  of  this  period 
Euphranor  an(i  Lysippus  of  Sicyon  carried  out  the 
principles  of  the  Argive  school  of  Polycletus.*  Their 
principal  object  was  to  represent  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  physical  beauty,  and  of  athletic  and 
heroic  power.  Lysippus  was  the  greater  of  the 
two ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  artists  that 
have  ever  lived,  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less 
than  1500  figures.  Among  the  heroes  Heracles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  Lysippus, 
for  he  made  several  statues  of  him,  representing  him 
in  various  situations,'  and  his  figures  of  this  hero 
served  as  types  for  subsequent  artists.  We  still 
possess  some  representations  of  Heracles  which 
are  considered  to  be  imitations  of  his  works.  The 
most  celebrated  among  his  portrait-statues  were 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Lysippus  and  his  school  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to  represent 
bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  manner ;  its  ten- 
dency is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statues  of 
former  times  disappear  more  and  more,  and  make 
way  for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made 
statues  of  gods,  but  they  did  not  properly  belong  to 
his  sphere ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  he 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  well  refuse. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  details  (argutia  operum),  upon  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  upon 
making  portrait-statues  slender  and  tall  above  the 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
characterize  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  of 
Lysippus. 

IV.  Fourth  Period,  from  01.  lU'to  01.  158. 
(336-146  B.C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  development,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  works. 
Hence  the  periods  which  followed  could  not  do 
much  more  than  imitate,  and  their  productions  are 
better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  they  were  founded 
upon  the  study  of  earlier  works  or  not.  But  even 
this  period  of  eclecticism  has  nevertheless  produced 
statues  and  groups  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  which  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
best  works  of  antiquity.  The  very  slow  decay  of 
the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  decline  of 
literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phenomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  pei-iod,  the 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  that  of  Sicyon  continued 

1.  (PliD.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  4  17  and  20.  — Pint.,  De  And. 
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to  flourish,  especially  in  wcrks  of  bronze  ;  but  after 
this  time  bronze  statues  were  seldom  made  until  the 
art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens  about 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Lysippus 
gave  lise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  disciple 
Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the  hun- 
dred colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high,  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  225  B.C.'  Antiquarians  assign  to  this  part 
of  the  fourth  period  several  very  beautiful  works 
still  extant,  as  the  magnificent  group  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons,  which  was  discovered  in  1506  near 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at  present  at  Rome.  This 
is,  next  to  Niobe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant works  of  ancient  art  ;  it  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists  :  Agesan- 
der,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.'  The  celebrated 
Farnesian  bull  is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian 
artists,  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus." 

In  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cultivated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new 
capitals,  but  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in 
several  of  them.  Alexandrea,  Pergamus,  and  Se- 
lencia  rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in 
literature.  At  Pergamus  the  celebrated  groups 
were  composed  which  represented  the  victories  of 
Attalus  and  Eumenes  over  the  Gauls.*  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some'  that  the  so-called  dying  gladiator 
at  Rome  is  a  statue  of  a  Gaul,  which  originally  be- 
ionged  to  one  of  these  groups.  Ephesus  also  had 
a  flourishing  school  of  art,  which  appears  to  have 
followed,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
excelled,  like  that  of  Pergamus,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  battle  scenes..  The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
Louvre  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
Agasias,  and  to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of 
5uch  a  battle  scene.  In  Syria,  too,  art  flourished 
at  Antiochia  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.,  before 
whose  reign  a  number  of  statues  had  already  been 
carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  whep  they  were  executed, 
they  were,  in  most  cases,  copies  from  earlier  works, 
as  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  represented 
had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artists  ventured 
to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become  typical.  Por- 
trait-statues of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  vanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
flattery  of  the  artists  created  a  new  kind  of  statues : 
the  princes  were  frequently  identified  with  certain 
deities,  and  were  consequently  represented  as  such, 
with  all  the  requisite  attributes.  In  many  cases 
the  mere  bust  of  a  king  was  put  upon  the  body  of  a 
statue  of  a  god.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  rock 
for  artists ;  for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
in  the  shape  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  in- 
sufficient mark  of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated 
into  a  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery  : 
pomp,  and  show,  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mis- 
taken for  art.  Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also 
shown  in  the  monstrous  number  of  statues  that 
were  erected  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  De- 
metrius Phalereus  had  360,  or,  according  to  others, 
1500  statues  erected  to  him."  When  the  honour 
of  a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  dis- 
tinction, and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 
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such  numbers  of  statues,  the  workmanship  natural 
ly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour  sank 
in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  representations  of  towns,  which 
are  called  rvxat  ■koXeqv.  In  Magna  Grsecia'  art 
gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  the 
Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome,  affords  us  an 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  which  were 
committed  by  the  Romans  in  other  towns  of  Italy 
But  even  after  the  Roman  conquests,  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  ceased  altogether, 
as  we  must  infer  from  the  numerous  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possess  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  and  beauty  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  works  of  so  late  a  date.  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  aftei 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  numerous  works  with 
which  Syracuse  was  adorned,  and  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero,'  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athens;  and,  although  the  artists  were  far  inferioi 
to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  produced 
works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  masterworks 
of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study  and  imi- 
tation.' Among  those  who  contributed  most  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Cleomenes  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus, 
but  inferior  in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son 
Cleomenes  (by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Lou- 
vre, which  shows  an  exquisite  workmanship,  but 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apollonius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterward,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished,  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works  of 
art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted,  in  many  cases,  no  bet- 
ter than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most  pre- 
cious relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
cellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  iEtolians,  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and,  above 
all,  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  tho 
victories  over  Mithradates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  thf. 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  gieatest  va- 
riety of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  CorintK 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  be 
gan  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in  works  of  art 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pre- 
vailing among  the  Roman  grandees  than  to  any  rea' 
taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts :  they  now  robbe* 
whatever  they  could  to  adorn  their  own  residences. 
Sometimes  either  their  avarice  or  neces.5ity  induced 
them  to  melt  down  the  most  precious  works  with- 
out any  regard  to  artistic  worth.  The  sacrilegious 
plunder  of  temples,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  sa 
cred  statues  from  the  public  sanctuaries,  which  had 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon- 
tiffs, became  afterward  a  common  practice.  The 
manner  in  which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  rob- 
beries were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
ples, and  the  immense  numbei  of  statues  which, 
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notwithstanding  all  this,  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
jihi.  Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing.' 

Belbre  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  statu- 
ary during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give"  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146  B.C. 

The  Etruscans  were,  on  the  whole,  an  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  people.  Different  hypotheses 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  pecu- 
liar style  in  some  of  their  productions.  Some  wri- 
ters think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  fromLydia, 
which  were  established  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pelas- 
gian  tribe.  ^^  i»b  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south- 
ern Italy ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in  Etru- 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations  as 
those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among  the 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  effect- 
ed, we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  arts  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at  an 
early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here  supplied 
the  place  of  wood,  ^oava,  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  267  B.C.,  no  less  than  2000  Iwonze 
statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Volsinii,"  and 
numerous  works  of  Etruscan  art  are  still  extant, 
which  show  great  vigour  and  life,  though  they  do 
not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  the  Chimaera  of  Arretium  (at 
Florence)  ;  the  Capitohne  She-wolf,^  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Arezzo(now 
at  Florence),  and  others.  Some  of  their  statues 
are  worked  in  a  Greek  style  ;  others  are  of  a  char- 
acter peculiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely  different 
from  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and  ugly ; 
others,  again,  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in  their 
movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  figures 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations  of  Asi- 
atic nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
candelabra,  paterae,  cnps,  thrones,  &c.,  embellished 
with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  were  very 
highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens  at  a 
time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourishing  there.* 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Romans,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  n  long  time  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.'  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  statuary  was,  in  consequence,  little  cultiva- 
led.  But  in  the  course  of  lime,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  foreign  states,  which  were  in- 
debted to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  stat- 
ues to  distLUguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.'  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  which  we 
can  consider  as  really  historical  are  the  statues  of 
Attus  Navius,'  of  Minucius  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  which 
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Stood  in  the  corners  of  the  comitium  from  the  year 
B.C.  314  down  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla.'  The 
last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  work- 
manship. The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  was. 
according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  made  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassius,  about  485 
B.C."  Two  other  metal  statues  of  gods  were  the 
Capitoline  Hercules,  300  B.C.,=  and  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  made  about  490  B.C.*  The  number  of 
statues  of  men  in  the  Forum  appears  soon  to  have 
become  very  great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  have 
had  them  erected  there  without  any  right :  hence, 
in  161  B.C.,  the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  .M. 
Popilius  removed  from  the  Forum  all  statues  of 
magistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.'  A  statue  of  • 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the 
portions  of  Metellus.  The  artists  by  whom  these 
and  other  statues  were  executed  were  undoubtedly 
Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fifth  Period,  from  01.  158  (B.C.  146)  to  the  fall  oj 
the  Western  Empire. 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of  neai- 
ly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through  its 
intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and  polit- 
ical power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  the  centre 
of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  .seek- 
ing employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste  for, 
and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arts  as  ever.' 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans  who,  either  from  an  affected  or  an  hon- 
est contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  times 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
man  like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  ind 
disguise  his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
have  perished  at  once. ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate,  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it  has 
continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, there  were  a  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  produced  works  of  great  beauty  and 
merit,  ^^'e  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Pasi- 
teles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Temple 
of  Metellus ;'  Aroesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions 
several  highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models 
were  prized  more  than  the  statues  of  others ;  De- 
cius,  who  even  ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art 
of  founding  metal  statues ;  Praxiteles,  Diogenes, 
and  others.  During  the  Empire  the  arts  declined, 
and,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  merely  adminis- 
tered to  the  vanity,  luxuries,  and  caprices  of  the 
emperors.'  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny,' 
has  destroyed  the  arts  ;  and  as  there  were  no  more 
minds  to  be  represented,  the  representations  of  the 
bodies  were  likewise  neglected.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, excellent  and  talented  sculptors  still  arose,  and 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  with  beautiful 
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groups.  Pliny*  mentions  as  sucli  Craterus,  Pytho- 
dorus,  Polydectes,  Hennolaus,  a  second  Pythodorus, 
Artemon,  and  Aplirodislus  of  Tralles.  In  ttie  time 
of  Nero,  wlio  did  mucli  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
Zenodorus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
tlie  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
In  A.D.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
was  afterward  changed  into  a  statue  of  Commodus 
by  altering  the  head.'  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  Empire  were, 
1.  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those  adorn- 
ing the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  represented 
Ihe  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  triumph  over 
Judsea.  The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
are  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domitian,  in  which  the 
drapery  in  particular  is  very  bad.  2.  Statues  and 
ousts  of  the  emperors.  These  may  again  be  divi- 
ded into  classes,  and  are  easiest  distinguished  by' 
the  costumes  in  which  they  are  represented.  They 
are  (a.)  faithful  portraits  in  the  costume  of  ordinary 
life  (toga),  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  {statues  thora- 
cafffi),  generally  in  an  attitude  as  if  they  were  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  men,  as,  e.  g.,  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  palace  Grimani.  To  this  class 
also  belong  the  equestrian  statues,  and  the  statues 
upon  triumphal  cars  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
frequently  made  for  emperors  out  of  mere  vanity, 
and  without  there  having  been  any  real  triumph  to 
occasion  such  a  work.^  (6.)  Such  statues  as  were 
iotended  to  show  the  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero- 
ic, or  deified  character.  Among  those  were  reck- 
oned the  so-called  Achillean  statues,  which  were 
first  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  they  were  na- 
ked, and  bore  a  hasta  in  one  hand  ;*  and,  secondly, 
statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  loins. 
These  statues  were  intended  to  represent  an  em- 
peror as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes  also  as  an  Apollo.' 
This  method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
was  at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  like- 
wise either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they  are 
idealized  as  goddesses  :  specimens  of  each  kind  are 
still  extant.  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Macedo- 
nian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representations 
of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them  were 
made  by  very  distinguished  artists.'  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  were  executed. 
We  also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful status  thoracata  ofTrajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors  and  the 
members  of  their  families.  But  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  aera.  He  him- 
self was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover  and  connoisseur 
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01  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Rome,  but 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  great  villa  of  Tra- 
jan below  Tivoli,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  was 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  any  other  place  in  Italy. 
Here  more  works  of  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com- 
pass. Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  forms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  in  the 
archaic  style  still  extant  may  have  been  executed 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  com- 
bine Egyptian  stiffness  with  Grecian  elegance,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  Egyptian  deities, 
suph  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Eg)^)- 
tian.  But  by  the  side  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinous,  for  whom 
the  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partiahty,  and 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  works  of  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is 
placed  by  same  critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  produced.  The  two  cen- 
taurs of  black  marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  :  one  of  them  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  iS  managed  by  a  little 
Eros  riding  on  his  back ;  the  other  looks  more  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  before 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovered.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly done.  The  frieze  of  a  temple,  which  the  sen- 
ate caused  to  be  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griflians  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship  ;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  time  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aurelius,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  The  busts  which 
we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  are  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts  to  above  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperors 
were  sometimes  multiplied,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  the  house  of 
every  citizen. 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  amon" 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  mannerism. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representations  of  female 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  point 
to  show  that  it  was  a  large  peruque,  which  in  some 
cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure. 
(Vid.  Galeeus.)  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  many 
statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
Groat.    Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  admirer  oi 
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tatues,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art,  but  because 
le  delighted  in  the  representations  of  great  and  good 
men.'  The  reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  representing  his  victories  over  the 
Parthians,  Arabs,  and  the  Adiabenians,  have  scarce- 
ly any  artistic  merits.  During  this  time  of  decay 
the  custom  arose  of  adorning  the  sarcophagi  with 
figures  in  high  relief,  representing  scenes  from  the 
legends  of  Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  from  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  ;  sometimes,  also,  the  fable  of 
Eros  and  Psyche  :  all  these  contained  allusions  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Art,  however,  now 
declined  with  great  rapidity :  busts  and  statues 
were  more  seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awk- 
ward and  poor  ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by 
nothing  else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  re- 
liefs on  the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monoto- 
nous, lifeless,  and  evidently  executed  without  spirit. 
The  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  are 
not  taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodosius 
were  not  better.  Art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  ceased  to  exist ;  statues  of  victors  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  the  eighth  century ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank  and 
dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  statues, 
than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  Stat- 
uary became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required  no- 
thing but  mechanical  skill.  At  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, where  statues  had  been  collected  from  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of  history  al- 
lowed the  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more  gradually 
than  in  Italy. 
Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
n  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art.  During 
he  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  many  stat- 
ues of  the  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted  down, 
and  not  long  after  his  time  a  systematic  destruction 
began,  which  under  Theodosius  spread  over  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  This  spirit  of  destruction,  however, 
was  not  directed  against  works  of  art  in  general 
and  as  such,  but  only  against  the  pagan  idols.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  which  is  entertained  by  some, 
that  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  works  of  an- 
cient art  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping  and  general.  Of 
the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to 
which  the  final  decay  of  ancient  art  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion. 
The  coincidence  of  the  general  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  decay  of  the  arts  is  merely  acci- 
dental. That  the  early  Christians  did  not  despise 
the  arts  as  such,  is  clear  from  several  facts.  We 
know  that  they  erected  statues  to  their  martyrs,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  of  St.  Hippolitus 
in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Christians  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  the  arts."  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at 
Rome,  might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works 
of  art.  The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Augustin,  cannot  therefore  have  been  gen- 
eral ;  and,  in  fact,  Christianity  during  the  Middle 
Kges  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modern  times  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  Northern  barbarians, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rome,  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.    This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 


of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  all  prob- 
able. The  barbarians  were  only  anxious  to  carry 
with  them  the  most  precious  treasures  in  order  tt 
enrich  themselves  ;  a  statue  must  have  been  an  ob 
ject  of  indiflTerence  to  them.  What  perished,  per 
ished  naturally  by  the  circumstances  and  calamities 
of  the  times  :  in  times  of  need,  bronze  statues  were 
melted  down,  and  the  material  used  for  other  pui 
poses ;  marble  statues  were  frequently  broken  to 
pieces  and  used  for  building  materials.  If  we  con- 
sider the  history  of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Germans,  we  have 
every  reason  to  wonder  that  so  many  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  come  down  to  our  times.' 
STELAI  (aTfj'kai.).  {Vid.  FuNue,  p.  457.) 
STHENTA  (oBevia),  a  festival  with  contests,  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sumamed 
Sthenius,  who  had  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  large 
rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermione.'  Plutarch' 
states  that  the  -irdXji  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  flute ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  festival  had  originally  been 
held  in  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  afterward 
consecrated  to  Zeus  Sthenius. 

STIBA'DIUM.  (Vid.  Mensa,  p.  633.) 
♦STIB'IUM  (aTif£/u),  a  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  employed  at 
the  present  day  in  the  East  for  tinging  black  the 
hair  and  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes  and  edges  of  the 
lids  ;  this  last  application  being  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  "  PUny's  de- 
scription of  stibium,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  does  not 
suit,  in  all  respects,  the  common  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony ;  but  this  mineral  may  have  been  found  then 
more  frequently  associated,  as  it  now  sometimes  is 
with  the  white  oxide,  or  with  the  nickeIiferou.=i  su' 
phuret,  to  either  of  which  Pliny's  description  of  t 
as  '  Candida  niterisque^  might  be  with  propriety  ap- 
plied." Hardouin  correctly  states,  according  to 
Adams,  that  the  ancients  were  most  probably  un- 
acquainted with  pure  antimony,  which  is  a  factitious 
substance,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  found  as  a  native 
ore.  It  is  called  Terpd-yuvov  by  Hippocrates,  from 
its  being  made  into  pastils  of  a  square  form."  On 
the  ancient  antimony,  consult  Phny's  Natural  His- 
tory.* 

STILLICI'DIUM.     (Vid.  Sehvitdtes,  p.  878.) 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  aU  probability  the  same 
word  with  the  Greek  aruXof,  and  conveys  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  object  tapering  lie  an  architectural 
column.     It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrument,'  resembling  a  pencil  in 
size  and  shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tab- 
lets.' At  one  end  it  was  sharpened  to  a  point  for 
scratching  the  characters  upon  the  wax,'  while  the 
other  end,  being  flat  and  circular,  served  to  render 
the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and  so  to 
obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thus  vertere  sti- 
lum  means  to  erase,  and  hence  to  correct,  as  in  the 
well-known  precept  sape  stilum  vertex.'  The  stylus 
was  also  termed  graphium,'  and  the  case  in  which 
it  was  kept  graphiarium^'  or  graphiaria  theca.'^  The 
following  woodcut  is  from  a  picture  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum." 

2.  A  sharp  stake  or  spike  placed  in  pitfalls  before 


(J.amprid.,  Al.  Sev.  W.)— 2.  rBaronius,  Annul,  ad  A.,  303.) 
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1.  (Winckelmann,  Gesch.  der  EunEt. — Meyer,  Gesch.  der  bil- 
denden  KCinste  bei  den  Griechen.  — F.  Thierech,  Ueher  die 
Epochen  der  bildcuden  Kunst  unter  den  Griechen. — K.  O.  Miii- 
ler,  Arch»ol.  der  Kunst,  2d  ed.,  1835.)  —2.  (Hesych.,  s.  t.  XW- 
via.  —  Compare  Pans.,  li.,  32,  4  7  ;  34,  4  6.)  —  3.  (De  Mus.,  p, 
IHO,  O— 4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  99.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxliii.,  53.— Har 
douin  ad  Plin.,  1.  c— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.— Moore's  Anc.  Min 
eralogy,  p.  51.)  — 5.  (OviJ,  Met,  ii.,  52].— Mart.,  liv.,  21.)— 6 
(Plant.,  Bacch.,  iv.,  4,  63.— Plin.,  H.  {J.,  xixii.,  14.)— 7.  (Quint., 
i.,  I,  ^  27.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  10,  72.— Cic.,c.  Vert.,  II.,  n.,41.) 
—9.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  i.,  11  13 —Suet.,  JuL,  82.)— 10.  (Mart.,  liv. 
21.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Claud  35.)— 12.  (Mus.  Borbon.,  torn,  ri.,  taT 
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in  intrenchnient  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  an 
attacking  enemy.^  It  was  intended  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  contrivances  called  cippi,  lilia, 
and  stimuli  by  Caesar." 

3.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  worms  off 
fruit-trees  ;'  also  a  wooden  probe  employed  in  gar- 
dening operations.* 

It  bears,  also,  the  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
vegetable,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  ffrvAof . 

*STIMMI,  the  Greek  name  for  jvhat  the  Romans 
called  S/iJi«m.     (Vid.  Stibium.) 

STIPENDIA'RII.  The  stipendiarise  urbes  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
'^  stipendium,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  vectigales, 
who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus- 
toms. The  word  "  stipendium"  was  used  to  signify 
the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  originally  imposed  for, 
and  afterward  appropriated  to,  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay  (stipendium^). 
The  condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiariffi  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
the  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.'  The  word  sti- 
pendiarius  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who  receives 
a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  "  stipendiarius  miles,"'  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran 
who  has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in 
many  campaigns.'  Some  MSS.  have  stipendiosus 
in  the  passage  last  quoted,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bet- 
ter reading." 

STIPE'NDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  siipem 
and  pendo,  because,  before  silver  was  coined  at 
Rome,  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight, 
and  not  by  tale."  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  {ut  stipendium 
miles  de  publico  acciperet)  was  not  introduced  till 
B.C.  405,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Tarracina 
or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as  the  spon- 
taneous and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate  ;  but  from 
another  passage"  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  421  B.C. 
the  tribunes  had  proposed  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  should  pay  their  vectigal  regularly,  and 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  concession  was  probably  accelerated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  plebs,  who,  without 
some  such  favour,  would  in  their  then  humour  have 
refused  to  vote  for  the  war.  Livy  also  represents 
the  funds  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
tributum  or  general  tax ;  but,  as  Arnold  observes,'' 
"  The  vectigal  or  tithe  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  ;  and 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good 


1.  (BeU.  African.,  31.— Silius,  i.,  415.)— 2.  (B.  G.,  vii.,  73.)— 
S.  (Pallad.,  iv.,  10,  1)  20.)— 4.  (Columell.,  xi.,  3,  «  63.)— 6.  (Id., 
'■I  10,  i  21  ;  li.,  3,  i  46.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  iv.,  60.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  iy., 
«■)— 7.  (Liv.,  xixvii.,  35.)— 8.  (Hirtius,  De  Bell.  Afric,  43.)— 
9-  (Vegct.,  De  Re  Milit.,  i.,  18.)— 10.  (GBttling,  Gesch.  der  Rom. 
Slaatsveif.,  p.  418.)- 11.  (Vairo,  Ling-.  Lat.,  v.,  182,  ed.  MuUer. 
-PliR.,  r.  N.,  XXX.,  3.)—  12.  (iT.,  36.)— 13.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i,, 
p.  369.— Compare  Niebuhr,  li  ,  p.  440.) 


by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  people. 
This  tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  irregu- 
larly, and  hence  the  pay  of  soldiers  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributum."  A 
few  years  after  this  concession  (B.C.  403),  and  du- 
ring the  hostilities  against  Veii,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  (certus  numerus  arts  est  assig- 
natus')  to  the  knights  also,  or  Eqhites,  p.  415. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  the 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  but 
had  no  horse  (e^uus  publicus)  assigned  to  them  by 
the  state  ;  for  it  had  always  been  customary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  receive  pay  out  of  the 
common  treasury  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  for 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
2000  asses  for  its  keep.  ( Vid.  jEs  Equestee,  M» 
HoRDEARiuM.)  Heuce  Niebuhr'  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy,=  and  ob- 
serves that  "the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  been 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to 
the  troops  was  first  established :  the  serarii  must 
undoubtedly  have  always  continued  to  pay  pensions 
{capita)  to  the  infantry,  in  the  same  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights  :  and  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners had  previously  been  limited  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  them  ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  aerarium  from 
the  produce  of  the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve."  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impo- 
sed for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.*  In  support 
of  his  opinion,  Niebuhr*  advances  arguments  which 
at  least  make  it  very  probable  that  the  "  paterna„ 
legislation"  of  Servius  TuUius  provided  for  the  pa/ 
of  the  infantry  in  the  manner  mentioned ;  but  even 
admitting  this,  the  practice  might  have  been  discon- 
tinued, so  as  to  justify  the  statement  made  on  this 
subject  by  Livy.  We  have  not  space  to  repeat  or 
discuss  those  arguments  here,  and  therefore  simply 
refer  to  them  in  vol.  i.,  p.  374,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  441, 
of  his  History.  According  to  Polybius,'  the  daily 
pay  of  a  legionary  amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two 
oboli,  which,  as  he  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
was  then  estimated  at  ten  asses,''  and  not  at  six- 
teen, as  was  usual  in  other  money  transactions, 
gives  3Jd  asses  a  day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (2000  asses),  observes 
Niebuhr,  gives,  if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
200  asses  a  month ;  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple 
pay  {triplex  stipendium  merebant).  This  allowance 
was  first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn. 
Cornelius  Cossus  (400  B.C.),  and,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses :  it  did  not  be- 
come the  general  custom  till  some  time  afterward. 
Polybius*  thus  speaks  of  the  stipendium  of  his  day, 
which  he  calls  bfuviov,  as  St.  Luke'  also  does. 
"  The  foot-soldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day ; 
the  centurion  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  a 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  foot-soldiers  also  re- 
ceive in  corn  every  month  an  allowance  {demensum) 
of  |ds  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  or  about  2  bushels 
of  wheat ;  the  horsemen  7  medimni  of  barley  and  2 
of  wheat.  The  infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the 
same  allowance  {aiTOfierpovvTai)  as  the  Roman ; 
the  horsemen  1  Jd  medimni  of  wheat  and  5  of  barley. 
But  there  is  this  diflference,  that  the  allied  forces 
receive  *their  allowance  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman 
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soldiers,  on  tiie  contrary,  have  deducted  from  their 
pay  the  money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in 
corn,  armour,  or  clothes."  There  was,  indeed,  a 
law  passed  by  C.  Gracchus,'  which  provided  that, 
besides  their  pay,  the  soldiers  should  receive  from 
the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes ;  but  from 
Tacitus'  this  law  seems  either  to  have  been  repeal- 
ed or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  two  oboli  of 
Polybius,  which  we  make  equal  to  3Jd  asses,  axe 
reckoned  by  Plautus  in  round  numbers  at  3  asses. 
Thus  he  says,^  "  Isii  qui  trium  nummorum  causa 
subeunt  sub  f alas."  This  amount  was  doubled  for 
the  legionaries  by  Julius  Caesar*  before  the  civil 
war.  He  also  gave  them  corn  whenever  he  had 
the  means,  without  any  restrictions  {sine  modo  nen- 
suraque).  Under  Augustus'  it  appears  to  have  been 
raised  to  10  asses  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  months. 
Now,  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  dena- 
rius were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  payments  made 
t/!.  themselves  as  well  as  other  persons ;  and,  taking 
this  value,  the  1200  asses  amount  to  exactly  3  au- 
rei,  or  3.x 400  asses.  This  sum,  then,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  unit,  and  called  stipendium,  being  paid 
three  times  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
mitian,'  "  Addidit  et  quartum  stipendium,  ternos  au- 
reos ;"  a  fact  which  Zonaras'  otherwise  expresses 
by  stating  that,  instead  of  75  drachmae  (i.  «.,  dena- 
rii), Domitian  gave  the  soldiers  100,  i.  e.,  he  made 
an  addition  of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay. 
The  expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  au- 
rei  were  paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four 
months,  after  the  addition  made  by  Domitian ;  that 
of  Zonaras  implies  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei  be- 
ing called  a  stipendium.  Niebuhr's*  statement  on 
this  subject  is  only  partially  correct,  or  else  obscure  : 
at  any  rate,  if  the  soldiers  received  10  asses  a  day, 
they  must  have  received  more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  prffitorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionaries.'  The  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  not 
known ;  but  it  was  considered  very  great,'"  and  prob- 
ably was  not  less  than  48  aurei  per  annum  after  the 
time  of  Domitian.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  the  Roman  soldier 
was  allowed,  by  an  old  unwritten  custom,  to  distrain 
the  goods  (per  pignoris  capionem)  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  it.  The  eques  was  al- 
lowed the  same  privilege  against'  the  persons  who 
were  bound  to  furnish  him  with  the  ass  equestre  for 
the  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  the  aes  hordearium 
for  its  keep." 

From  an  expression  which  Livy"  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  ful'  year's  pay. 
independent  of  the  'ength  of  thei'  ssr-ioe  This, 
howevei,  seuius  so  unrwisonabia,  that  we  iiannot 
but  agree  wiit>  Niebuhr  ui  supposing  that  thd  histo 
rian  was  misled  by  the  justom  of  his  own  time, 
when  a  full  yeai  had  long  been  the  stipulated  term 
of  a  soldier's  pav  as  well  as  of  his  service. 

STIPULA'Tib,  STiPULA'TOR.     ( Vid.  Ostiui- 

TIONES,  p.  073.) 

STIVA.       (Vm..  ARiTRDM,  p.   79.) 

STLENGIS  (<TTXe>7ic).     I  *'«'  liOomoM,  p  &eO.> 
STOA  (OToa).     (Vid  Porticos. J 
STOCHEION  (ffTo;i:Eiov)      (Vid  Horolosiom.) 
•STOSBE  {arottii).     "  Aocorfing  to  Hardouin,  a 
species  of  Scahiosa ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
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Sprengel,  who  rather  too  confidently  rafers  it  to  the 
Peterium  spinosum,  L.  Stackhouse  holds  it  to  be 
the  Stoebe  centaurea."^ 

*STCECHAS  (aTotxa;),  a  species  of  Lavender, 
probably,  as  Sprengel  maintains,  the  Lavandula 
Stmchas.' 

STOLA  was  a  female  dress  worn  over  the  tunic  • 
it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  {ad  taloa  stola 
demissa^),  and  was  fastened  round  the  body  by  a 
girdle,  leaving  above  the  breast  broad  folds  (rugo- 
siorem  stola  froniem*).  The  tunic  did  not  reach 
much  below  the  knee,  but  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  latter  always  had  an  Instita  or  flounce 
sewed  to  the  bottom,  and  reaching  to  the  instep.' 
Over  the  stola  the  palla  or  pallium  was  worn  {tnd. 
Pallium),  as  we  see  in  the  cut  annexed.' 


The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  FiBnLA  or  clasp,  and  usually 
had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the^'Ro- 
man  matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  men.' 
Hence  the  meretrices  were  not  allowed  to  wear  it, 
but  only  a  darl.  coloured  toga  ;»  and,  accordingly, 
Horace'  spe;;l.o  of  the  matrona  in  contradistinction 
to  the  togata.  For  the  same  reason,  women  who  bad 
been  divorced  irom  their  husbands  on  account  of 
adultery  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  stola,  but 
only  the  toga  ;'°  to  which  Martial  alludes." 

*STOMO'MA.     {Vid.  Adamas.) 

STRA'GULUM.     (Ki(i.  Tapes.) 

STRATEGOS  {arpaT-nyof).  The  office  and  title 
of  arparriyo^,  or  general,  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of  an- 
cient Greece:  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thurii;" 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  estabhshed 
(TTpcT^/yoi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates." 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Ciistbenes,  so 
discharge  the  duties,  pmcii  li-ii>  ii.  ibraiei  times 
been  performea  either  bv  the  smg  oi  the  arotion 
polemarchus.  I'hey  were  ten  in  number,  one  fcr 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
{xeipoTovla)  of  the  people."  Before  entering  on  their 
duties,  they  were  required  to  submit  to  a  doKiuaaia, 
or  examination  of  their  character;"'  and  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  had  legitimate  chil- 
dren, and  was  possessed  of  landed  property  in  Atti- 
ca.'"    'They  were,  as  their  name  denotes,  intrusted 
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with  the  coramaad  on  military  expeditions,  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and 
with  the  regulation  of  all  matters  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  war  department  of  the  state.  They 
levied  and  enlisted  the  soldiers  (/tareAEfoi'),  either 
oersonally  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  taxiarchs.' 
They  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  and  man- 
igeraent  of  the  ciff^opat,  or  property-taxes  raised 
«r  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  also  presided  over, 
jr  officiated  as  eicayoyel;  in,  the  courts  of  jus- 
lice  in  which  any  disputes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject or  the  trierarchy  were  decided.'  They  also 
nominated  from  year  to  year  persons  to  serve  as 
trierarchs,*  and  took  cognizance  of  the  cases  of 
Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trierarchy  and  proper- 
ty-taxes {kKoiovv  Tag  avrMasi;*).  They  also  presi- 
ded at  courts-martial,  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of 
accusation  for  non-performance  of  military  and  na- 
val duties.  (  Fii."  ASTPATEIAS  and  ANATMA- 
XIOT  rPA$AI.)  They  likewise  had  the  power  of 
convening  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  in 
cases  of  emergency  {vid.  Eoclesia,  p.  384),  and 
from  the  instance  of  Pericles,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing an  assembly  being  holden.'  But  their  most 
important  trust  was  the  command  in  war,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  circumstances  to  how  many  of  the 
number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon  all  the  ten  were 
present,  and' the  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
them  in  turn.  The  archon  polemarchus  also  was 
there  associated  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a  council  of  war  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  generals.'  In  the  expe- 
dition against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were 
engaged,'  the  poet  Sophocles  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber ;'  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to  send  out  the 
whole  number  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  du- 
ring ihe  course  of  a  protracted  war,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  some  of  them  to  be  left  at  home  in 
charge  of  ths  war  department  there.  Accordingly, 
in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three  only  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  out ;  one  of  these  {rpirog  avrog) 
was  considered  as  the  commander-in-chief,  but  his 
colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
Sometimes  a  strategus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers :'  in  like  manner,  the 
three  generals  engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  were  made  ai- 
TonpuTopec,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  mat- 
ters' connected  with  it.'"  So  also  was  Aristides  in 
his  command  at  Platasa.  But  even  in  ordinary  ca- 
ses the  Athenian  generals  were  not  fettered  in  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any  council  of  war  or 
other  controlling  authority,  as  the  Spartan  kings 
sometimes  were  ;  still  they  were  responsible  for  it, 
and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes"  exposed,  at  the 
termination  of  their  command,  to  capital  indictment 
at  the  caprice  of  the  people,  or  from  the  malevolence 
0'  personal  enmity."  Even  Pericles  himselP"  wap 
6nftc.  IV  che  fieople  roi  impoteri  inismauagetnent,  b'lt 
ready  lecause  tbe  .>it,nen;nis '"twe  .ijsapp<xiited  jd 
'heii  expectations 

In  the  times  ot  Chabriab  ana  Phociun,  t)0<vever, 
the  greater  part  ot  the  generals  regularly  remained 
at  home  to  conduct  the  processions,  <fec.,  as  the  cit- 
izens did  to  enjoy  them,  leaving  their  wars  to 
be  condneied  by  mercenaries  and  theii  leaders." 
Some  of  them,  too,  were  not  commanders  of  all  the 
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troops,  but  only  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  separate 
armies  {arpaTriyog  6  enl  tC)v  ottXuv  or  b-rrltTCiv,  and 
6  im  Tuv  Ivneuv) :  and  one  of  them,  the  general  of 
the  administration  (6  km  r^f  SioiKt/acui),  performed 
part  of  the  judicial  labours  of  the  strategi  and  oth- 
er civil  services,  such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay 
of  the  troops.'  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  command- 
ed by  the  strategi,  whence  the  •  prstoria  navis"  ot 
flag-ship  is  called  crTparriylc  vav;.' 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Republic,  especially  during 
war ;  and  among  them  are  numbered  some  of  her 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Miltiades,  Themisto 
cles,  Pericles,  Phooion,  &c.  But  the  generals  of 
the  early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  gen 
eral  and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  ; 
the  leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  accom- 
panied with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later 
times,  the  general  and  the  professed  orator  oi 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,'  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  free  states, 
had  by  far  the  greater  influence.  The  last  of  the 
Athenian  generals  who  was  considered  to  unite  the 
two  characters  was  Phocion,  who  was  general  no 
less  than  forty-five  times.*  Accordingly,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had 
each  their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as 
a  recognised  leader ;'  and  a  general,  when  absent 
on  foreign  expeditions,  was  liable  to  be  maligned  or 
misrepresented  to  the  people  by  an  unfriendly  and 
influential  demagogue."  Hence  we  caimot  wonder 
that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes  were 
neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of 
former  times,  more  especially  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  they  were  often  the  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose  presence  might 
have  checked  or  animated  them.  Moreover,  they 
suffered  in  moral  character  by  the  contamination  of 
the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated. The  necessity  they  were  under  of  provi- 
ding their  hired  soldiers  with  pay,  habituated  them 
to  the  practice  of  levying  exactions  from  the  allies ; 
the  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for, 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  was  frequently  spent  by  men  like  Cha- 
res upon  their  own  pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.'  Another  effect  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  characters  was,  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  and  of  the  orator  or  minister 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  most  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad- 
vocacy of  his  conduct.  There  was  this  farther 
abuse  connected  with  the  system,  that,  according  to 
Isocrates,'  military  command  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  the  election  of  generals  was  often  determined 
by  the  most  profligate  bribery. 

The  most  eminent  generals  of  the  time  of  De- 
mosttienes  were  Timotheus,  Ohabrias,  fphiecares, 
and  Diopithas  r  Chares  and  Lysicles  were  inferict  to 
them  both  in  loyalty  and  skill,  bat  the  former  and 
the  mercenary  Charidemus  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire the  chief  magistrate  at  Athens  was  called 
arparriyoi;,  or  the  duke :  Constantino  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  /ityaf  arfmrriyS;,  or  the  grand 
dukey  The  military  chieftains  of  the  .,Etolian  and 
Achwan  leagues  were  also  called  arpaTiiyol.  The 
Achaean  aTparriyoi  had  the  power  of  convening  a 
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general  assembly  ;f  the  league  on  extra ori^inaiy  oc- 
casions.' 

♦STRATI O'TES  {arpaTLUTrn),  a  species  of  plant, 
probably  a  itind  of  water-lentil.  "  The  oTpartuTiK 
noTufiLoc  was  most  probably,  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Pistia  Slraliotis.  Woodville,  treating  of  the 
common  Yarrmc  or  Millefoil,  says  of  it,  '  This  plant 
appears  to  be  the  nrpaTiurrig  ;i;i^jo^^^Of  of  the 
Greek  writers.'  It  is  pretty  generally  looked  upon 
as  being  the  Achillea  millefolium.  It  got  the  name 
of  Achillea  from  its  being  supposed  the  herb  used  by 
Achilles  in  dressing  wounds."" 

STRATO'RES.  1.  Imperial  equerries  subject 
to  the  tribunus  stabuli.  Their  proper  duty,  as  the 
name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses  ;  they  also 
led  them  from  the  stable,  and  assisted  tlie  emperor 
to  mount.  Hence  they  were  termed  in  Greek  ano- 
6oXclc.  From  the  addition  of  miles  to  their  title,  it 
ap.pears  that  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
military  establishment.^  Consuls  and  praetors  had 
their  stratores,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions,*  and 
perhaps  aediles  also.' 

3.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select  hor- 
ses for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general  ser- 
vice of  the  state.'  These,  in  all  probability,  be- 
longed to  the  same  body  with  those  mentioned 
above ;  the  title  stratores  a  publicis  rationibus,  by 
which  they  are  usually  distinguished  in  works  upoa 
Roman  antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  except 
the  letters  STR.  A.  P.  R.  in  an  inscription,'  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  Jailers  under  the  orders  of  the  commentmicn- 
lis,  or  chief  inspector  of  prisons.'  To  these  Ulpian 
refers,^  "  nemo  proconsulum  stratores  suos  haLere  po- 
test, sed  eorumvice  milites  ministerio  in protAnciis  fun- 
guntur"  although  the  passage  is  quoted  inmost  dic- 
tionaries as  bearing  upon  the  stratores  of  ttie  stable.'" 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers,  and  especially  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  Middle  it-ges,  stratores 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  sent  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  t&  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  aU  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  cotnfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  re- 
spects analogous  to  those  of  the  classical  metatores, 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modern  corps  de  guidesM 

5.  We  find  id  an  inscription  the  words  Diomedes 
Ap.  Steatoe,  which  is  generally  understood  to  com- 
memorate the  iaoours  of  some  individual  in  paving 
the  Appian  Way,  and  mintion  is  made  of  stratores 
of  this  descriptiou  in  another  inscription  found  at 
Mayence. " 

STllENA,  a  present  given  on  a  festive  day  and  for 
the  sake  of  good  omtn,"  whence  a  good  omen  is  call- 
ed by  Plautus  boni  strend."  It  was,  however,  chiefly 
applied  to  a  newyear's-gift,  to  a  present  made  on 
tiie  calends  of  January.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  consulturn,  newyear's-gifts  had  to  be  present- 
ed to  Augustuo  in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was 
absent."  Ihe  person  who  received  such  presents 
was  accustomed  to  make  others  in  return  (strena- 
rium  commercium) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like 
the  custom  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him. 
And  also  of  the  expense  in  making  presents  in  re- 


1    (Liv..,  xTxviji.,  11 1— Polyb.,  iv.,  7,  fr  5.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iv,, 

100,  101.  — Adams,  Appffnd.,  s.  y.)— 3.  (Spart.,  Canicall.,  7.— 

\jnni.  Marceli.,  xxi.,  5. —  Ftcf.  Ducange,  s.  t.) — i.  {Oreil.,  Inscr., 

798,  3250,  3523.)— 5.  (Orell.,  n.  1584. )-6.  (Amm.  Mavcell., 

111.,  3.— Cod.  Theod.,  viii.,  tit.  8,  s.  4.— Cod.,  lii.,  tit.  25.— Sal- 

u>.  ad  Capitol.,  M.  Anlonin.,  8  ;  ad  Trebell.  Poll.,  Valcr.,  3.)— 

(Gruter,p.  DLxlx.,11.  8,)— 8,  (Cod.Tlieod.,ii.,  tit.3,s.  1.)— 9. 

)ig.  1,  tit.  16,  8.  4.)—  10.  (Compare  the  Notitia  Dignilaliim 

(iperji  Orientia,  c.  13  and  c.  101,  in  Gricvii  Thes.  Rom.  Aiitiq., 

ora.  vii.,  p.  1375  and  p.  1606.)— 11.  (Symm.,  Epist.  ad  Thcod. 

et  Valent.,  I.— Ducange,  a.  v.)— 12.  (Orell.,  n.  1450.— Compare 

Fuclis,  Geschichto  Von  Mainz.)— 13.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 14.  (Stich., 

-..  2,  24.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  57.— Comparg  Dion  Cass.,  liv., 
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turn,  frequently  left  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way,'  and  also 
strictly  forbade  any  such  presents  to  be  offered  him 
after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be  annoyed 
by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month."  The 
custom,  so  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus 
seems  to  have  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  again 
by  Caligula,'  but  abolished  by  Claudius  ;•  it  must, 
however,  have  been  restored  afterward,  as  we  find 
it  mentioned  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodosins 
and  Arcadius.' 

STRIGIL.  {Vii.  Baths,  p.  146;  LoaxEor,  n 
599.) 

*STRIX,  the  Screech  Owl.     (Vid.  Glahi.) 

♦STROMBUS  (,aTp6fi6o(),  a  shellfish,  called  in 
French  Trompe,  in  English  Trumpet ;  namely,  the 
Cochlea  Strombus,  L.' 

STRO'PHIUM  (raivta,  raivcSlov,  airddtafiof)  was 
a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  round  the  breast 
and  oveif  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise'  (iereti  strophio 
luetantes  vincta  papillas').  It  appears  from  an  ep- 
igram of  Martial'  to  have  beeia  ncually  made  of 
leather." 

^STROUTHTON  (arpovBiov),  the  Saponaria  offi- 
cinalis, or  Soapwort.  "  Lucian  mentions,"  says 
Adams,  "  that  the  impostor  Alexander  used  it  to 
procure  a  discharge  of  saliva  from  his  mouth."" 

♦STROUTHOS  (tTTpoveds).  "A  term  used  by 
Paulus  ^Egineta  in  the  same  general  sense  that 
Passeres  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  applying  to  the  order  of 
small  birds.  It  is  more  particularly  applied,  howev- 
er, to  the  Passer  domesticus,  or  House  Sparrow. 
Gesner  supposes  the  wpylrrig  and  TpuyTioSvTTjg  mere 
varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  lat- 
ter was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Accentor  nwdularit, 
Cuvier."'" 

*STPOTeO-S,  fieydlv,  Ai6vK^,  or  'A.pa6in,  called 
also  arpovBoKOfiriXo^,  the  Ostrich,  or  Strouthio-came- 
lus,  L.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon,  Aristotle, 
^lian,  Diodorus,  and  others.  Oppian  calls  it  Aifiiiiyt 
TTTepoev  f3ordv  ayKvTiodeipov,  and  again,  fura  crpov- 
Bolo  KafiyXov.  "  The  length  of  its  legs  and  of  its 
neck,"  says  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  ostrich,  "  and 
certain  habits  peculiar  to  it,  have  caused  it  to  be 
compared  to  the  camel.  Eldemiri,  in  his  '  History 
of  Animals,'  informs  us,  that  the  vulgar  belief  in 
Arabia  is,  that  the  ostrich  is  the  production  of  a 
camel  and  a  bird.  From  such  approximations  are 
derived  the  names  which  the  ostrich  has  received 
in  various  countries.  The  Persian  name  of  sutur- 
morg  literally  signifies  cainel-Urd ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  strouthio-camtlus  of  the  Latins.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  with  Aristotle,  that  the  ostrich  is  of  an 
equivocal  nature,  partly  bu:d,  partly  quadruped  ;  but 
still  we  may  aver  that,  in  the  chain  of  being,  it  evi- 
dently constitutes  a  link  between  the  birds  and  the 
mammaha.  Though  decreed,  from  its  bulk,  to  re- 
main upon  the  earth,  and  deprived  of  that  faculty 
which  is  the  eminent  characteristic  of  its  class,  it 
has  received  in  compensation  a  force  and  rapidity  in 
the  race  far  surpassing  that  of  all  other  existing  an- 
imals."" 

STRUCTOR.     (Yid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 

*STRYCHNUS  or  -UM  {arpixvoi  or  -oi'),  the 
herb  Nightshade.  "  I  cannot  pretend,"  says  Adams, 
"  to  unravel  all  the  confusion  which  invests  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  strychni.     BothCelsus  and  Pliny 


1.  (Dion  CasB.,  Ivii.,  8.)  — 2.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  34. —Dion  Ca«s., 
Wii.,  17.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  42.— Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  24.)— 4.  (Dion 
Cass.,  Ix.,  6.)— 5.  (Auson.,  Ep.,  xviii.,  4. — Symm.,  Ep.,  x.,  28.) 
—6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  1.,  9. — Id.,  iv..  4  j  v.,  13.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.)- 7.  (Non.,  liv.,  8.)— 6.  (CatnU.,  liiv..  65.)— 9.  (xiv.,  66.) 
—  10.  (Becker,  Gallos,  i.,  p.  321.)— 11.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  192.- 
Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 12.  (.4.dami, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Oppian.  Hal.,  iv.,  630.— Id.,  Cyneg.,  lii.— 
Gri(fith*s  Civier  ^ ol  vi( ,  f   444,  dec..— Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.^ 
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state  that  the  Strychnos  of  the  Greeks  was  called 
Soknum  by  the  Romans.  The  Latin  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  term  it  Mamella.  Apuleius  describes 
four  species  :  the  first  called  Hortualis ;  the  second 
called  Gaoabum ;  the  third  called  Hypnotice  somnif- 
era,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  Furialis.  Sprengel,  in  his  an- 
notations on  Dioscorides,  arranges  the  strychni  as 
follows :  1st.  The  arpvxvoQ  Kriiralog  is  the  Solanwm 
nigrum  (common  Nightshade),  or  S.  miniatum.  2d. 
The  ff.  akiiiaKa6o(  is  the  Physalis  Alkekengi,  com- 
mon Winter-cherry.  3d.  The  c.  virvoTtKoc  is  the 
Physalis  somnifera,  or  Cluster-leaved  Winter-cherry. 
4th.  The  a.  fiaviKOf  is  the  Solarium  Soiomeum,  or 
Black-spined  Nightshade.  Theophrastus  describes 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  species.  Staokhouse  sup- 
poses the  last  to  be  the  Alropa  ielladohna,  which, 
by-the-way,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  Buchanan  calls  '  Solanum  somniferum,'  and 
describes  very  graphically.  WoodviUe  thinks  this 
species  (the  fourth)  either  the  Alropa  belladonna 
or  Solanum  dulcamara.  Staokhouse  agrees  with 
Sprengel  regarding  the  first  and  third  species.  On 
the  strychni  of  the  ancients,  see  in  particular  Schulze 
{Toxicol.  Veterum,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  them 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  given  above.'" 
STULTO'RUM  FE'RIil!;.     (Vid.  Fornacalia.) 

STUPRUM.         (F»rf     t^DOLTEEIUM,    CoNCUBINA, 

Incestum.) 

STYLUS.     (Vid.  Stilus.) 

♦STYPTE'RIA  ((jTvizTvpia).  "From  the  cir- 
cumstance alone  of  the  localities  in  which  Dioscor- 
ides says  the  oTv^rripia  was  found,  namely,  Melos, 
Lipari,  Sardinia,  &c.,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  it  to  have  been  the  Octohadral  Alum  of 
Jameson,  i.  e.,  Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potash. 
The  ancients,  however,  have  described  several  varie- 
lies,  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mentalors  to  determine  what  they  were.  Alston 
calls  the  orvirrripla  ax'-orj}  '  ahimen  scissile  vel  plumo- 
lum.'  He  says, '  the  true  plumose  or  feathered  alum 
is  a  salt,  in  colour  and  grain  somewhat  resembling 
amiantus,  tasting  like  common  alum.'  Dr.  Hill  de- 
scribes the  plumose  alum  as  consisting  of  efflores- 
cences which  hang  from  the  rocks  in  certain  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  earth  is  full  of  alum. 
These  specimens  were  called  Tpixtri^  by  the  Greeks, 
as  if  composed  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  I  presume,  to 
the  Haar  Salz  (Hair  Salt)  of  Werner,  formerly  sup- 
posed a  variety  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
Klaproth,  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  iron.  Dr.  Kidd  states  that  the  capillary  or  plu- 
mose alum  consists  of  very  delicate  fibres  like  down. 
The  1>ypri,  or  liquid  alum,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was 
what  drops  through  the  fissures  of  stones :  when 
this  assumed  a  round  form,  it  was  called  aTpoyyv2,ri, 
■round.'  Dr.  Milligan  finds  fault  with  Drs.  Jame- 
son and  Thompson  for  holding  that  the  ancient  alum 
jonsisted  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  :  they 
were  right,  however,  in  regard  to  the  alumen  scissile, 
or  hair  alum,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
therefore  considerably  different  from  the  common 
HTmrripia  of  the  Greeks."" 

♦STYRAX  (arvpaf),  a  tree  producing  a  resinous 
gutn.  The  gum  is  called  in  Greek  ro  crvpa^,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  it  5  or  6  aripa^.  The  gum 
is  known  in  the  dispensatories  by  the  name  of  Sty- 
fcx  or  Storax.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  an  agree- 
able, slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste ;  it  is 
stimulant,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant.  The 
storax  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Asiatic 
Turkey.    The  aripa^  Kalaidrri,  mentioned  by  Paulus 


.(Egineta,  is  the  Styrax  calamita,  so  called  because 
anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage. 
The  styrax-tree  is  still  called  in  the  East  istorak  01 
isterk.  The  gum  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
medicine,  but  now  is  little  used  except  in  perfumes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  storax  is  the  true  thus  Juiao- 
rum,  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Saviour  ■, 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  cf  the  balm  exuded 
by  the  Amyris.^ 

»SUBER  (^iWoi),  the  Cork-tree,  01;  Quercus  Su 
bet,  L.     (Yid.  Phellus.) 

SUBLIGA'CULUM  or  SUCCINGTO'RIUM  {6ia- 
?a/ia,  nepi^ana).  Drawers."  This  article  of  dress,  or 
a  bandage  wound  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  ages  {vid.  Ath 
LET.a; :  fwffoj  vvv^) ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  soon  dis- 
continued, and  they  went  entirely  naked.*  The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  and  all  other  nations  except 
the  Greeks,  always  adhered  to  the  use  of  it  in  their 
gymnastic  exercises.'  It  was  also  worn  by  actors 
on  the  stage,'  by  those  who  were  employed  in  tread- 
ing grapes  {vid.  Toroulae'),  and  by  the  Roman 
popa  at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
nomination odimus,^  which  name  was  also  applied 
to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.'  The  circumstance 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only  cov- 
ering," is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slave- 
ry in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries. 
Some  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  such  a  contempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  the  field  of  battle  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subligaculum,  or  clothing 
for  the  loins.'' 

SUBSCRI'PTIO  CENSO'RIA.  {Yid.  Infamia, 
NOTA  Censokia.) 

SUBSECI'VA.     (Yid.  Leges  Agrari^,  p.  37.) 

SUBSIGNA'NI.     (Yid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

SUBSTITU'TIO.     (Yii.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBSTITU'TIO  PUPILLA'RIS.  (Yid.  Heres, 
Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBTE'MEN.     (Yid.  Tela.) 

SUBU'CULA.     (7id,  Tunica.) 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  is 
changed  with  reference  to  its  subject.  The  change 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  The 
right  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  person  who  previously  had  it.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  by  tradition, 
the  new  ownership  begins  when  the  old  ownership 
ceases,  and  it  only  arises  in  case  the  former  pos- 
sessor of  the  thing  had  the  ownership ;  that  is,  prior 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  subsequent 
ownership.  This  kind  of  change  in  ownership  is 
called  successio.  It  follows  from  the  definition  of 
it  that  usucapion  is  not  included  in  it.  The  suc- 
cessio of  a  heres  is  included  ;  for  though  there  might 
be  a  considerable  interval  between  the  death  and 
the  aditio  hereditatis,  when  the  hereditas  was  once 
taken  possession  of,  the  act  of  aditio  had,  by  a  legal 
fiction,  relation  to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thus, 
whereas  we  generally  view  persons  who  possess 
rights  as  the  permanent  substance  and  the  rights  as 
accidents,  in  the  case  of  succession  the  right  is  the 
permanent  substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of 
persons. 

The  notion  of  succession  applies  mainly,  though 


_  1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  15  ;  i%.,  13.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  71,  72,  73 
"4.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  75. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Dioscor., 
r.,  123.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  52.— Celsus,  ed.  MiUigan,  p.  162  — 


Adaoj  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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1.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  79.— Paulus  .^gin.,  vii.,  c.  11.  — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., 3.  V. — Encyc.  Americ,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Joseph.,  A.  J.,  iii.,  7, 
1)  1.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,iTi!i.,  30.)— 4.  (Schol.  in  Horn.,  II.,  ixiii., 
683.— Isid.,  Orig-.,  iviii.,  17.)— 5.  (Thncyd.,  i.,  6.— Schol.  inloc. 
—Clem.  Alex.,  Paedag.,iii.,  9.— Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  221.)— 6.  (Cic, 
De  Off.,  1.,  35.)— 7.  (Geopon.,vi.,  11.)— 8.  (Virg.,  .Sn.,  iii.,  120 
—  Serviusinloc,)— 9.  (Cell.,  N.  A.,  xii.,  3.)  — 10.  (Strabo.  xr 
1,  4  73,  p.  156,  ed.  Sieb.)— 11.  (Diod.  Sic,  t.,  29.) 
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not  exclusively,  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  that  relates  to  familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  property, 
such  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  and 
the  case  of  patronatus  and  mancipii  causa.  Thus 
the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a  wife  in 
manuraay  be  objects  of  succession.  It  applies  also 
to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  singular  succession  and 
universal  succession.  These  terms  conveniently 
ejcpress  the  notion,  but  they  were  not  Roman  terms. 
The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows  :  in  universum 
jus,  in  earn  duntaxat  rem  succedere  ;'  per  universi- 
tatem,  in  rem  succedere ;"  in  omne  jus  mortui,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere ;'  in  univer- 
sa  bona,  in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.* 

It  is  singular  succession  when  a  single  thing,  as 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  indi- 
vidual things,  and  not  as  having  relation  to  one  an- 
other in  consequence  of  this  accidental  common 
mode  of  transfer. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  (universitas)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion appUes  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  rights  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus,  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
ususfructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  a  universi- 
tas  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words  uni- 
versitas  and  universmn  that  the  Romans  denote 
this  kind  of  succession ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  succession 
applies  to  all  universitates.  Its  proper  application 
is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of  universal 
succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  an  hereditzis,  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters.  The  debts  would 
be  transferred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  accom- 
panied with  a  capitis  diminutio.  Credits  and  debts 
could  not  be  transferred  by  singular  succession. 
The  cases  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
Ihe  notion  could  not  be  applied  and  made  effectual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  The  most  important 
cases  of  universal  succession  were  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person ;  as  hereditas,  bonorum  posses- 
sio,  fideicommissaria  hereditas,  and  others  of  the  hke 
kind.  The  property  of  a  living  person  might  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio, 
conventio  in  manum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.*  In 
many  other  cases,  though  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
whole  property,  it  is,  in  fact,  effected  by  the  transfer 
of  the  several  things :  the  following  are  instances 
of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whole  property, 
or  its  being  made  a  dos,  or  being  brought  into  a  so- 
cietas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
the  sacra.    Other  instances  of  universal  succession, 


I.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  3,  «.  3.1—1   (Gains,  ii.,  97.— Dij.  43,  tit.  3,  g. 
I.)  — 3.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  2,  s.  37  J— 4.  (Dig.  39,  til.  2,  s.  34.J  — 5. 
Oaius,  ii.,  98.) 
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such  as  the  bonorum  possessio,  grew  out  of  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas  ;  and  it  was  found  convenient 
to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  adrogation. 
But,  as  already  observed,  the  extension  of  the  no- 
tion was  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  inciividuals,  and, 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  was,  to  use  a  Roman 
phrase,  juris  publici. 

The  words  successio,  successor,  succedere,  by 
themselves,  have  a  general  meaning,  and  compriso 
both  kinds  of  succession.  Sometimes  these  words, 
by  themselves,  signify  universal  succession,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  context,"  and  by  such  expressions  as 
heredes  ceterique  successores.  In  other  cases  the 
kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by  appropriate  words, 
as  per  universitatem  succedere,  acquirere,  transire, 
in  universum  jus  succedere,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  uni 
versal  succession ;  and  in  rem,  in  rei  dominium,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere,  &c.,  in  the 
case  of  singular  succession. 

In  the  phrase  "  per  universitatem  succedere,"  the 
notion  of  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  smgle  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  universitas  that  we  express  the 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual  thing  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  the  whole.' 
SUCCESSOR.     (_rU.  SoccEssio.) 
SUCCINCTO'RIUM.     (Vid.  Sdbligaculum.) 
♦SUCC'INUM,  the  Latin  name  for  Amier,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  it  consisted  of  the  resinous  juice 
(siiccus)  of  certain  trees,  which  had  in  the  course  of 
time  become  mineralized  in  the  earth.    ( Vid.  Elec- 

TRDM.)^ 

*SYC'ALIS  (avicaM;),  "  a  small  bird,  called  by 
the  Italians  Becquefigo.  Its  Latin  name  is  Ficedula. 
Brookes  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  is  called  Pm- 
tichaps  in  Yorkshire,  being  about  the  size  of  a  lin- 
net. He  alludes,  probably,  to  the  Motacilla  hypola- 
is,  L."* 

*SYCAM'INOS  {avicafuvoc).     (Vid.  Moeea.) 

*SYCE  (avKij),  the  fig-tree,  properly  called  Fiats 
Carica.  "  The  wild  fig-tree  is  called  ipiveo^  by  Ho- 
mer. The  ffuKiy  AlyvTrrlTf,  called  also  KEpuvia,  is  the 
Ficus  religiosa  according  to  Stackhouse,  but  ac- 
cording to  Schneider  the  Ceratonia  sili/ua,  L.,  or 
Carob-tree.  The  ovk^  'kle^avSpeia  is  the  Pyrut 
amelanchier  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Lonicera 
Pyrenaica  according  to  Stackhouse.  The  ovk^  'Iv- 
SiKJj  is  the  Ficus  Indica,  or  Banyau,  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Rhizophora  mangle,  m  Mangrove,  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse.  The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Jig- 
tree,  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athe- 
naeus."* 

♦SYCOM'OROS  or -ON  {avKd/wpoc,  -ov),  the  Syc- 
amore-tree, or  Ficus  Sycomorus.     ( Vid.  Mobea.) 

SYCOPHA'NTES  {avKoipdv-rjis).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  tho 
exportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  wzis  made  in  a  tune 
of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of  preserving 
to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  their  produc- 
tions, we  cannot  say.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  law  continued  in  force  long  after  the  cause  of 
its  enactment,  or  the  general  belief  of  its  utility 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Attic  fig-growers  export- 
ed their  fruit  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
To  inform  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  consid- 
ered harsh  and  vexatious,  as  all  people  are  apt  to 
think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infringed  w  th 
impunity.  Hence  the  term  avKo^avrclv,  which  ori- 
ginally signified  to  lay  an  information  against  another 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  82.)— 2.  (Sarignx,  System,  &c.,  iii.,  p.  8.— 
Gains,  ii.,97,&c.— Austin's  Otttlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
General  Jurisprudence  may  also  be  consulted  as  to  the  suliject  of 
this  article.)— 3.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  105.)— 4.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  5  ;  ii.,  3  ■  iv.,  2,  4.— Di- 
osoor.,  i.,  184.— Eustath.  ad  II.,  Ti.,  423.— Adaias,  h  ppend.,  s.  v.) 
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for  expo-iing  figs,  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-na- 
tured, malicious,  groundless,  and  vexatious  accusa- 
tions. It  is  defined  by  Suidas  ipevSd^  tivoc  kutt)- 
yoptlv}  As  to  a  different  origin  of  the  word,  see 
Bockh.' 

ivKO<lidvTti;,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  De- 
mosthenes, designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar  class, 
not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single  word 
in  our  language,  but  well  understood  and  apprecia- 
ted by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not?  much  in  common 
with  our  sycophant,  but  was  a  happy  compound  of 
the  common  barretor,  informer,  pettifogger,  busybody, 
rogue,  liar,  and  slanderer.  The  Athenian  law  per- 
mitted any  citizen  {tov  PovU/ievov)  to  give  informa- 
tion against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute  them 
in  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  legis- 
lator to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and  a 
reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  or 
the  vigilance  of  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
temper  of  the  judges  furnished  additional  incentives 
to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen,  orators,  gen- 
erals, magistrates,  and  all  persons  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  people. 
The  more  causes  came  into  court,  the  more  fees 
accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and  confiscations 
enriched  the  public  treasury.  The  prosecutor, 
therefore,  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
in  civil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  favourable  eye 
than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of  success 
made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It  was  not 
always  necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  even  to  com- 
mence legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant  was 
glad  to  compromise  the  cause,  and  the  conscious 
delinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent.  Thriving 
informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  procure  wit- 
nesses, and  the  profits  were  divided  between  them. 
According  to  Theophrastus,'  Athens  was  full  of  Ai- 
(mjaoKO?^dKG)v  Koi  TuitrrodvTCiv  Kat  ^evSofiaprvpov  Kal 
ovuo^avTuv  Kal  TpevSoK'XriTripav.  The  character  of 
the  avKo<jiavTai  will  be  best  understood  by  the  ex- 
amples and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers. 
Aristophanes  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.*  Demosthenes  says  :  rrovripov  6  av- 
KQtjidvTT]^  Kal  (SdaKavav  aal  (piXalriov.^  ^VKO(pauTsZv 
TpiaKovra  livdg  in  Lysias,"  signifies  "  to  extort  thirty 
minas  by  sycophant- like  practices."'  That  the  in- 
crease of  litigation  and  perjury  was  in  some  meas- 
ure owing  to  the  establishinent  of  clubs  and  politi- 
cal associations,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  of  the  Attic 
writers." 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  ypa<ji^  cvKOipavria;  tried  before  the  thesmothetae. 
Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge  against 
another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an  innocent 
man,  was  liable  to  this  ypafij.  He  might  also  be 
proceeded  against  by  ijiaaic,  IvSa^i^,  drrayuyij,  npo- 
fol^,  or  ciaayyeMa.^  (See  articles  Phasis,  &c.) 
The  trial  was  an  uyim  Tijirirog.  The  heaviest  pun- 
ishment might  be  inflicted,  together  with  dri/iia 
and  confiscation  of  property.    Besides  this,  if  any 


1  (Steph,,The»aur.,8873,  6.)— 2.  (Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  46.) 
— SL  (ap.  Atnen.,  vi.,  254,  6.) — 4.  (Seeparticularly  Acham.,  818; 
AV6S,  1410 ;  Pint.,  850.)— 5.  (De  Corcn.,  307.— Compare  c.  Eu- 
bul.,  1309.)— 6.  (c.  Evand.,  177,  ed.  Steph.)  — 7.  (See  farther, 
"-y.,  Ail/i.  KaraX.  Atto^^.,  171.— jEsch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  36,  ed. 

Steph Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  291.  —Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  9,  M  ;  De 

Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  4.)  —  8.  (Thiicyd.,  viii.,  54.  — Dem.,  c.  Bceot.,  De 
Bote,  1010  ;  c  Panlain.,  978 ;  c.  Zenoth.,  885.)—  9.  ( jEsch.,  De 
Fals  Leg.,  47,  ed.  Steph.— Dem.   c.  Theocr.,  1325.) 


man  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  another,  anu 
neglected  to  prosecute  it  {crre^sWclv),  he  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privi- 
lege of  instituting  a'  similar  proceeding  in  future, 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  an/iia.' 
The  same  consequence  followed  if  he  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial.  The  k-K<j- 
6eXia  in  civil  action  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind, 
and  having  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  legal  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  un- 
just actions.  Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by 
law,  but  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice  ; 
and  the  words  of  Aristophanes'  were  not  more  se 
vere  than  true :  "  there  is  no  charm  against  the 
bite  of  a  avKo^avTrj^y^ 

STK0$ANTI'A2  TPA^H'.    {Vid.  Svcophantes.) 
SUDA'TIO,  SUDATO'RIUM.     (Yid.  Baths,  p. 
149.) 

*SYENrTES  LAPIS  (SDeix'nyf  rido^),  a  species 
of  stone  quarried  near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  its  name.  "  Of  this,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"  were  formed  those  celebrated  obelisks  described 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  still  gazed  at  with  wonder 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  This  stone  is  classed 
by  Winckelmann  with  granite,  of  which,  he  says, 
Egypt  furnished  two  varieties,  one  red  and  whitish, 
of  which  are  formed  these  obelisks  and  many  stat- 
ues ;  the  other  white  and  black,  pecuUar,  as  he 
thinks,  to  Egypt."* 

SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.  {Yid.  Eqdites,  p.  416.) 
SUFFRA'GIUM,  a  vote.  At  Athens,  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Cheirotonein  and  Psephos.  It  is 
commorUy  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people  were 
always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of  mouth,  td] 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Christ  {nid.  Tabbl- 
LARi^  Leges),  when  the  ballot  by  means  of  tabellie 
was  introduced.  (FicJ.  Tabella.)  Wunder,' how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  popular  assemblies  voted 
by  ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariaj,  but  that,  in- 
stead of  using  tabellae,  they  employed  stones  or  peb- 
bles (the  Greek  Tpij(poi.),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  for- 
mer to  be  used  in  the  approval,  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  word 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  elections 
and  trials,  and  the  use  of  pebbles  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  early 
times  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  Dionysius, 
and  especially  by  x.,  41 :  wf  6  dijfio^  diryreL  rag  Tpij- 
^ODf,  ol  VEUTarot  tqv  rrarpcKluv — rd  dyyeia  rwv 
^^^uv  Toiif  J;i;oj'raf  d^j/poOTTO ;  andxi.,52:  tue'Xtvaav 
KadioKov  Ted^vai  vTrep  r^f  TroXewf  'Fufcaiuv,  Koff  kKaa- 
T1JV  tpvXrjv,  Etg  bv  dirodijaovTac  rdg  "^tj^ov^.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  suffragium  ferre,  mittere  in 
suffragia,  inire,  or  ire  in  suffragia,  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  suffragium  probably  signified  some 
thing  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one  place 
into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from  the  first 
been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  expression  as  suffragium  ferre 
would  have  been  used  when  they  had  nothing  to 
carry ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  such  word  as 
dicere  would  have  been  employed,  more  especially 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  those 
who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not  go  up  one  by 
one  to  the  officer  who  received  the  votes,  but  re- 


1.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  548 ;  c.  Theocr.,  1323.)— 2.  (Flatus,  885.) 
—3.  {Vid.  Plainer,  Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  164.— Meier.  Alt.  Proc, 
335.— Schomaim,  Anl.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  101, 185.— Wacnsmuth,  I., 
ii.,  157.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  31,  46,  47,  88.)— 4.  (Moore's  Anc 
Miaeral.,  p.  62.) — 5.  (Codex  Erfu^ensis,  p.  clxvii.,  &c.) 
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mained  in  theii  places,  and  were  asked  for  t.  lir 
votes  by  the  rogatores,  who  thence  derived  ti  3ir 
name.  Besides  which,  the  word  svffragium  can 
scarcely  signify  the  same  as  sententia  or  vox.  The 
etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  connect  it  with  fpa^eaBai  or  fragor  do  not  de- 
serve notice.  Wunder  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
be  allied  with  suffrago,  and  signified  originally  an 
ankle-bone  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Leges  Tabellariae,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  of  use.  For  farther  particulars  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  see  Comitia,  p. 
295,  DiRiBiTORES,  SiTULA,  Tabella,  Tabellari.<i: 
Leoes. 

Those  who  had  the  jus  suffragii,  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  en- 
joy ing  magistracies,  were  citizens  optima  jure.  ( Vid. 
CiviTAS,  Roman,  p.  261.) 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  (sub  and  gero), 
and  is  specially  applied  :  1.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  (_Yid.  Rostra.)  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.'  3.  To  the 
elevated  seat  from  which  the  emperor  beheld  the 
public  games,^  also  called  cubiculum.    {Vid.  Cubio- 

ULHM.) 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Funds,  p.  460.) 

SUI  HERE'DES.  {Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  497, 
498.) 

SULAI  (avXat).  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or  insult  from 
some  other  state  or  some  of  its  members,  and  the 
former  was  unwilling  at  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
clare open  war,  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  a  com- 
mission or  grant  public  authority  to  individuals  to 
make  reprisals.  This  was  called  avXac  or  avXa, 
Sidovat.'  Polybius*  calls  it  Tta^vpov  or  /yuaia  xaray- 
yiXAeii/.  Thus,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them  by 
making  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  any  of  their  subjects  might  commit 
depredations  on  the  Athenians  {Int^caBai.  tov{  'Kdri- 
vaiov(').  Demosthenes'  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody  they  came 
near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely  dia  rac 
iiTTO  TovTuv  avdpo?t.ijTpta<;  Kal  avTiag  KartaKevaafievag^ 
where  avSpoX^^iag  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
jv'Aac  to  the  seizure  of  goods.  Suidas  explains  avXai 
by  the  synonyme  avTMiifia^.  As  to  avipo'kTfipiai  for 
another  purpose,  see  Phonos.  In  the  vavTMi]  my- 
ypa^ri  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,'  one  of  the 
conditions  is  that  goods  may  be  landed  only  bnov  Hv 
uTj  aiiXai  daiv  'ABrivaioig,  "  where  no  hostilities  are 
exercised  against  Athenians."  The  people  of  Athens 
passed  a  special  decree  to  authorize  privateering ; 
and  when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sub- 
jects, they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
termining whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it.'  The  ancient  practice  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.' 

SYLLOGEIS  (avUoycii),  usually  called  ^vUo- 
yel(  Tov  ififiov,  or  the  collectors  of  the  people,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to  its 
confiscation."  They  fonned  an  uot,"  and  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  the 


1.  (Tnoit.,  Hist.,  i.,  35.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  76.— Plin.,  Paneg., 
51.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lacrit,,  931. — Lysias,  c.  Nicom.,  165,  ed. 
Steph.)  — 4.  (iv.,  26,  36,  53.)  —  5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  115.)— 6.  (Do 
Coron.  Tricrarch.,  1232.)  — 7.  (c.  Lacr.,  927.)  — 8.  (Dem.,  c. 
Timocr,,  703.— Argum.,  694,  695.)—  9.  (Haljocr.,  s.  T.  XriAaj.— 
SchSmann,  De  Comit.,  2S4.— Id.,  Ajit.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  367.)— 10. 
(Lex  Rhet.,  p.  304,  Beliker.)— 11.  (Harpocr,,  s.  v.  SuXXoyv  ) 
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Thirty  Tyrants.  It  appears  from  an  mscription 
that  the  avXXoyel^  had  to  attend  to  the  sacred  rites 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citizens  to  certain 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  and 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  .derived  their 
name :  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscation,  may»l)ave  been  applied  to  these  public 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  un- 
frequently  divided  among  the  citizens.' 
*SULPHUR.  {Vid.  Theion.) 
SULPI'CI.^  LEGES.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 
SYMBOLAION,  SYNALLAGMA,  SYNTHECE 
{avfiSoXaiov,  awdXXay/ia,  awB^/cji),  are  all  words 
used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  distinguishable 
from  one  another.  lv/x66Xaiov  is  used  of  contracts 
and  bargains  between  private  persons,  and  peeuhar- 
ly  of  loans  of  money.  Thus  avfi6a7ielv  ei(  hidpairo- 
6ov  is  to  lend  upon  the  security  of  a  slave.'  'ZmuK- 
Tiay/ia  signifies  any  matter  negotiated  or  transacted 
between  two  or  more  persons,  whether  a  contract 
or  anything  else.^  SwB^xri  is  used  of  more  solemn 
and  important  contracts,  not  only  of  those  made 
between  private  individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and 
conventions  between  kings  and  states.* 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having  written 
agreements  between  individuals,  see  Syngbaphk. 
National  compacts,  on  account  of  their  great  im 
portance,  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  pre- 
serving evidence  of  them,  were  almost  always  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  commonly  inscribed  on  pillars 
or  tablets  of  some  durable  material.'  Upon  a 
breach,  or  on  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  the  pillars 
were  taken  down.' 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  were  maintain- 
able at  Athens,  called  (7Vfi6oXalQv  (or  (TwBtjkuv)  Trap* 
a6daco(  Sinai.''  Such  actions,  it  is  apprehended, 
applied  only  to  express  contracts,  not  to  obligations 
ex  delicto,  or  the  axovaia  avvaTJMyfiara  of  Aristotle.' 
Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  bj 
a  certain  day,  and  failed  to  perform  that  promise, 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  have  lain  at 
Athens.  But  if  my  cow  had  broken  my  neighbour's 
fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the  dcimage  would 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, but  to  a  6lkji  (^XuBtjc.'  On  the  other  hand,  a 
diKi)  /3Ad&;f  would  lie  against  a  person  who  had 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  regard- 
ed as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionysodorus,  ivho 
had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of  a  vavnKii 
avyypa<tiii,  had  a  SiKt}  /3Aufo;f  brought  against  him  by 
the  persons  who  lent  him  money  on  his  ship."  The 
Athenian  law  frequently  gave  an  option  between 
various  forms  of  action.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable that  the  diKTj  avvBjjKuv  -TrapaSaacL}^  was 
only  one  species  of  the  Sikti  ^XdSTii,  and  the  name 
one  of  a  less  technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had 
become  due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  previous 
contract,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  option 
between  an  action  of  debt  {xpeovg)  and  one  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  szmie  observation  will 
apply  to  the  dtxai  TrapaKa-aB^Kijc,  apyvpiov,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  main  point  of  differ- 
ence might  be  this :  that  in  a  general  action  for 


1.  (Corpus  laser.  Grsc,  No.  99,  p.  137, 138;  No.  157,  p. 250.) 
—2.  (Dem.,  c.  Aphob.,  822 ;  c.  Zenoth.,  884. ;  c.  Phorm.,  907 , 
c.  Timoth.,  1185;  c.  Dionys.,  1284.)— 3.  (Dem.,  c.  Oaet.,  867, 
869  ;  c.  Timocr.,  760.)— 4.  (Tliucyd.,  i.,  40  ;  y.,  18 ;  viii.,  37.— 
Xen.,  Hell.,  vii.,  1,  «  2.- Dem.,  De  Eliod.,  lib.  199.— De  Coioa., 
251 ;  c.  Aristog.,  774.  — Diaarch.,  c.  Dcmostll.,  101,  ed.  Steph.) 
—5.  (Thucyd.,  y.,  23,  47.— 7ii.  Aristoph.,  Act.,  727.)— 6  (De- 
mostli.,  Pro  Megalop.,  209.)- 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  yi.,  163;  viii, 
31.)— 8.  (Ethic.  Nicom.,  y.,  4.)— 9.  (Meier,  Att.Proc., 476, 477.) 
—10.  (Demosth.,  1282.—  See  also  Pro  Phorm.,  950;  o.  Callil<p., 
1240.) 
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ireach  of  contract,  the  plaintiff  went  for  unliquidated 
damages,  which  the  court  had  to  assess  ;  whereas, 
upon  a  claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a 
specific  chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  it  ur  not ;  the  ayuv  was  aTi/niTOf.  All  such  ac- 
tions were  tried  before  the  -dtajtodhai.^ 

'Ojiokoyla  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  mvdTJKii,  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  indiffer- 
ently. Grammarians  make  them  synonymous.' 
Suv^^/cof  noLHsdac  or  Tidsadat  fierd  rivo^  is  to  make 
an  agreement  with  any  one ;  iiifihuv  rale  awBjiiiaiq, 
to  abide  by  it ;  iiKepSaivsiv  or  ^rapaSaiveiv,  to  break 
or  transgress.  Here  we  may  observe  that  avvB^Kai. 
is  constantly  used  in  the  plural  instead  of  avvd^Kij, 
the  only  difference  being  that  strictly  the  former 
signifies  the  terms  or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Jioft/zcoi,  the  testamentary  disposi- 
Htm,  is  put  for  iiadiJK^,  the  will.  Svfi6o?Mv  also 
signifies  a  compact  or  agreement,  but  had  become 
(in  Attic  parlance)  obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in 
the  expression  dUat.  otto  avfLSo^iuv.  (Vid.  Symbo- 
lON,  &c.) 

STMBOAAl'aN  nAPABA'SEQS  AIKH.  {Yid. 
Symbolaion.) 

STMBOAHN,  AIIO,  AIKAI  ((TU/i«dX(JV,  dm,  dUai). 
The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  weU-defined  inter- 
national law  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops  of  robbers 
used  to  roam  about  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals,  who  in 
their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took  upon 
itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members,  a 
riolent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the  giving 
authority  to  take  avXa  or  (niata,  a  sort  of  national 
distress.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  civihzation, 
and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up. among  them, 
disputes  between  the  natives  of  different  countries 
were  settled  (whenever  it  was  possible)  by  friendly 
negotiation.  It  soon  began  to  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if,  instead  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  disputes  could  be 
decided  by  legal  process,  either  in  the  one  country 
or  the  other.  Among  every  people,  however,  the 
laws  were  so  framed  as  to  render  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  more  favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a 
foreigner  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  disadvantage- 
ous, and  often  dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued 
by  him,  in  his  own  country.  The  most  friendly  re- 
lation might  subsist  between  two  states,  such  as 
mi/iiiaxia  or  kmyaiiia,  and  yet  the  natives  of  each 
be  exposed  to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse. To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the 
conditions  upon  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
administered.  International  contracts  of  this  kind 
were  called  crvfidoTta,  defined  by  Suidas  thus :  avv6^- 
<at  Of  av  aXkr^'kaiq  al  TToXeig  ^efisvat.  rdrToai  Tol( 
roXiVaif,  uare  SiSovai.  xal  ?,a/i6dvei.v  to  SUaia ;  and 
the  causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts 
were  called  SUai  ane  avftSoXav.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
jurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
cans and  Carthaginians  as  having  av/i6oXa  -Kepi  Toi 
u?  iSiKelv.'  No  such  agreement  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  we  know  but  Uttle  about  the  terms  that 
were  usually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  that  oitar  sequitur  forum 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proo.,  67, 184,  493-497, 510.)— 2.  (Harpocr.,  b. 
>.  'A(ruv0e-{iraroi/. — Suidas,  s.  v.  XvvdnKt]-) — 3.  (Polit.,  iii.,  1 , 3, 
ttd  5,  10 ) 


ret ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  per- 
son and  protection  of  property  would  no  doubt  be 
secured  to  the  foreigner  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Trpofevoj-  to  see  that  these 
rights  were  respected.  A  common  provision  was, 
that  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.'  This  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  practice  which  had  grown 
up,  of  referring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration 
of  some  individual  or  third  state." 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  ratified  by 
a  jary  of  the  heliasa,  under  the  direction  of  the  thes- 
mothetae.  Hence  Pollux'  says  of  those  magistrates, 
rd  avfL6o2,a  rd  irpog  rd^  TToXeif  Kvpovacv.  The  other 
contracting  state  was  therefore  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Athens,  with  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  the  thesmothetae  and  jurors.  Most  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  Athenians  had  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  the  above  regulation.  Philip,  how- 
ever, would  not  submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  should  receive  final  ratification  ip  Mace- 
donia. This  demand  is  made  the  subject  of  com 
plaint  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  name  of  SUai  trnd-avjitoXuv  was  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  sent 
to  be  tried  at  Athens.'  This  fact  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Bockh,  but  there  is  not  much  reason 
for  doubting  it.  It  is  true  that  the  expression  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  causes,  not  between  an 
Athenian  and  a  foreigner,  but  between  two  foreign- 
ers ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  object  of  the 
Athenians  in  bringing  such  causes  to  Athens  was, 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  better  or  speedier  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  but  to  secure  certain  advantages 
to  the  imperial  city.'  It  is,  however,  not  improba- 
ble that  the  arrangement  was  called  aifiioka  for  the 
very  purpose  of  softening  the  harshness  of  the  meas- 
ure, by  giving  an  honourable  name  to  that  which, 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  ,  For  the  same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  aifijiaxoi, 
allies,  while  in  point  of  fact  they  were  rather  inii 
Koot,  or  subjects. 

These  causes  were  tyed  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  diKai  and  av/iSoXov)  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae.  We  have  but 
one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  viz., 
the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of  Herodes, 
where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  are 
natives  of  Mytilene.' 

As  to  the  aifiSo^a  given  to  the  jurors,  see  Dicas- 

TES. 

SYMBOULOI  {m/i6ovXoi).     (Fjd.PAEEDEOi.) 
SYMMORIA  (avfifiopia).    ( Vid.  Eisphoea,  p.  392 ; 
Teieeaechia.) 

*SYM'PHYTON  {avfi(j,vrov),  a  plant  having  heal- 
ing properties,  Wallwort  or  Comfrey.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  great  eflicacy  in  heaUng  wounds, 
causing,  as  it  were,  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly  ■-  hence  the  language  of  Phny . 
"  Vulnerihus  sanandis  tanta  pr(Estantia  est,  ut  carries 
quoque,  dum  coquuntur,  conglutinct  addita :  unde  et 
Graci  nomen  imposuere."  The  first  species  of  Dios- 
corides  was  the  aifiivTov  irerpaiov,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  is  the  Coris  Monspeliensis.     Plin} 


1.  (Etym.Magn.,  s.  ir.  "EK/c^ijros  TiiXif.)— 2.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  34, 
78,  140  ;  T.,  41 ;  vii.,  18.  —  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  367.) 
—3.  (viii.,  88.)— 4.  (De  Halon.,  78.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  tiii,, 
63.)— 6.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Alt.,  i.,  16.)— 7.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  2ii;<- 
6oXa.  —  Thucyd.,  i.,  77,  c.  not.  Giiller.  —  Platner,  Proc.  und 
Klag.,  i.,  105-114.— Meier,  Att.,  Proc,  67,  773.— Wachcmuth,  I., 
1.,  93,  133  1   II.,  i.,  194.— Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  376.) 
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eaya  this  species  was  called  Alum  by  the  Romans. 
Thu  second  species  of  Dioscorides,  which  Apuleius 
says  was  called  Consolida  by  the  Romans,  was  in 
all  probability  the  Symphyton  officinale,  or  Comfort.' 

SYMPOSiON  {avfimaiov).     (Vid.  Symposium.) 

SUMTUA'RI.(E  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  (sumtus) 
in  banquets,  dress,  &c."  In  the  states  of  antiquity 
it  was  considered  the  duty  of  government  to  put  a 
check  upon  extravagance  in  the  private  expenses 
of  persons,  and  among  the  Romans  in  particular  we 
find  traces  of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings 
and  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  disciplina  or  cura  morum,  punish- 
ed by  the  nota  censoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
;  Vid.  NoTA  Censoeia,  p.  665.)  But  as  the  love  of 
luxury  greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests 
of  the  Republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, various  leges  Sumtuariae  were  passed  at  differ- 
ent times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it.  These, 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic 
'.hey  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them,  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Sempronius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  215,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a 
mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterward,' 
whence  we  frequently  find  the  lex  Orchia  mention- 
ed as  the  first  lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus*  speaks  of 
Oppias  leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato,  B.C.  181, 
limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  enter- 
tainments.' It  appears  that  M.  Cato  was  at  first 
opposed  to  this  law,  but  afterward  supported  it.' 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  B.C. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than  100 
asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals  named  in 
the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Centussis  by  Lucilius ; 
that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not  more  than 
30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not  more  than 
10  asses  should  be  expended :  also,  that  no  other 
fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and  that  not 
fattened  for  the  purpose.' 

DiDiA,  passed  B.C.  143,  extended  the  lex  Fannia 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  in  what  these  consisted.' 

LiciNiA  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the  lex 
Fannia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told,  that 
there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law  upon 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  lex  Fannia  was  begin- 
ning to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses  to  be 
spent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days,  and 
on  other  days  the  same  as  the  lex  Fannia :  also, 
that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  served  up 
more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  pound  of 
salt  meat."  Gellius"  states  that  this  law  was 
brought  forward  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  but  we  do 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  9,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Gelliua, 
ii.,  24  ;  «.,  1.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ixxiv.,  1,  8.— Val.  Mai.,ix.,  1,  }  3.)— 
I.  (Ann.,  iii.,  33,  34.)— 5.  (Ma^rob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  13.)— 6.  (Feslus, 
\.  V.  Percunctatum  and  Olisonitavere.) — 7.  (Gell.,  ii.,  24. — Ma- 
crob..  Sat.,  1.  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  50,  s.  71.)— 8.  (Maorob.,  1.  c.) 
—9,  (GoU.,  Macrob.,  11.  co.)— 10.  (1.  o.) 
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not  know  at  what  time,  probably,  however,  in  his 
praetorship,  B.C.  103. 

CoKNELiA,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C.  81, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fan-' 
nian  and  Licinian  laws.  Like  these,  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.'  Extravagance  in 
funerals,  which  had  been  forbidden  even  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,'  was  also  restrained  by  a  law  of 
Sulla.'  It  was  probably  the  same  law  which  deter- 
mined how  much  might  be  spent  upon  monuments.' 

..(Emilia,  proposed  by  the  consul  .lEmilius  Lepi- 
dus  B.C.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.'  Pliny'  and  Aurelius  Victor'  as- 
cribe this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  .^milius 
Scaurus,  B.C.  115.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  two  jEmilian  leges  on  the  subject. 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antius 
Resto,  besides  Umiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law,  however, 
was  little  observed;  and  we  are  told  that  Antius 
never  dined  out  afterward,  that  he  might  not  see 
his  own  law  violated. 

Julia,  proposed  by  the  dictator  C.  Juhus  Caesar, 
enforced  the  former  sumtuary  laws  respecting  en- 
tertainments, which  had  fallen  into  disuse.'  Julias 
Caesar  adopted  strong  measures  to  carry  this  law 
into  execution,  but  it  was  violated  when  he  was  ab- 
sent from  Rome.'  He  stationed  officers  in  the 
provision- market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbid- 
den by  the  law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  sol- 
diers to  banquets  to  take  everything  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  law."  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this 
law  in  two  of  his  epistles." 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  200  ststerces 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesti,  300 
upon  those  on  the  calends,  ides,  nones,  and  some 
other  festive  days,  and  1000  upon  marriage  feasts. 
There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius, 
by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  2000  sesterces 
were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  entertainments, 
the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope  of  securing 
thereby  the  observance  of  the  law." 

Tiberius  attempted  to  check  extravagance  in 
banquets ;"  and  a  senatus  consultum  was  passed  in 
his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  luxury, 
which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  employed  except 
for  sacred  purposes,  and  also  prohibited  the  use  of 
silk  garments  to  men."  This  sumtuary  law,  how 
ever,  was  but  little  observed."  Some  regulations 
on  the  subject  were  also  made  by  Nero,"  and  by 
succeeding  emperors,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  checking  the  increasing  love 
of  luxury  in  dress  and  food." 

SYNALLAGMA  {avvaXXay/ia).    ( Vid.  Symbolai- 

ON.) 

2TrKAHT0S  EKKAHSIA  { avyxXTiTog  IkkItj- 
aia).     {Yid.  Eoclesia,  p.  383.) 

SYNDICOS  (ffiivdiKOf),  an  advocate,  is  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  avv^yopo;,  to 
denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another, 
whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere.  Svvdi- 
Ketv,  also,  is  used  indifferently  with  avvriyopelv  or 
mvayuvil^eadai}^    Thus  the  five  public  advocates. 


1.  (GeU.,  Macrob.,  11.  cc.)— 2.  (Cac,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23-25.)— 3. 
(Plttt.,  SuU.,  35.)— 4.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xii.,  35,  36.)— 5.  (GeU.,  Ma- 
crob., 11.  cc.)— 6.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  57,  s.  72.)— 7.  (De  Vir.  lU.,  72.) 
—  8.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  25.)— 9.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  7.)  — 10. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  43.)— 11.  (ad  Fam.,  vii.,  26  ;  ii.,  15.)— 12.  (GeU., 
1.  c  — Suet.,  Ootav.,34.)  — 13.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  34.)  — 14.  (Taeii, 
Ann.,  ii.,  33.— Dion  Cass.,  Ivii.,  15.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  52, 
53.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  16.)— 17.  (Platnev,  Eiorcit.  II.  do  Leg 
Sumt.  Rom.,  1752. — Boxmann,  Dissert.  Antiquar.-jurid,  de  Leg 
Rom.  Sumt.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1816.1—18.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  19,  ed 
Steph.— Demosth.,  c.  Aiistocr.,  689  ;  o  Zenoth.,  885 :  c.  Steph 
1127.) 


SYNEDROI. 


SYNEGOROS 


tho  were  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  be- 
^ire  the  court  of  lieliasts  when  an  amendment  or 
a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed,  are 
called  both  avvdcKoc  and  avv^yopot.  As  to  them, 
see  NoMOTHETEs,  and  also  Schomann,  De  Comit., 
S55 ;  Ant.  Jur.  Puhl.  Gr.,  228.  The  name  of  avvSi- 
toL  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  applied  to  those 
orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a  foreign  tribunal. 
.lEschines,  for  example,  was  appointed  to  plead  be- 
fore the  Amphictyonic  council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Delian  temple ;  but  a  certain  discovery  having  been 
made  not  very  creditable  to  his  patriotism,  the 
court  of  Areopagus  took  upon  themselves  to  remove 
him,  and  appoint  Hyperides  in  his  stead.'  These 
extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Pylagorae,  or  ordinary  Amphictyonic  dep- 
uties.' There  were  other  aivSmoi,  who  acted  rather 
as  magistrates  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  though 
they  probably  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  appointed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  state.  These  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  created  from  time  to  time  to  exercise 
a  jurisdiction  in  disputes  concerning  confiscated 
property ;  as  when,  for  instance,  an  information 
was  laid  against  a  man  for  having  in  his  possession 
the  goods  of  a  condemned  criminal,  or  which  were 
liable  to  be  seized  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
state ;  or  when  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  been 
confiscated,  a  claim  was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or 
other  creditor  having  a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his 
debt  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim 
was  called  ive'Kiaiajjijia,  and  to  prosecute  it  kvcin- 
BK^faadai.'  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  De  Publ.  Pecun.,  De  Nic. 
Fratr.  Pecun.,  De  Aristoph.  Pecun.,  and  more  espe- 
cially p.  149,  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment of  these  judicial  avvSmoi  took  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
Jjom  the  (jiihipxoi,  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  interregnum,  and 
who,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  for  that  service.*  (Vii.  Synegoeos.) 
SY'NEDROI  {amsdpot),  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congress 
Of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  avvsdptov.'  Frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  to  koivov  tuv  'EA/lf/vuv  amidpiov,  at  Cor- 
inth, Thermopylae,  or  elsewhere."  When  the  new  al- 
liance of  the  Athenians  was  formed,  after  B.C.  377, 
Upon  fair  and  more  equitable  principles  than  the  for- 
mer, the  several  states  who  were  included  therein 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  independent,  and  a 
congress  was  held  at  Athens,  to  which  each  of  the 
allied  states  sent  representatives.  The  congress 
was  called  avvidpicv,  and  the  deputies  avvcSpoi,  and 
the  sums  furnished  by  the  allies  avvrd^etf,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  ^opof,  or  trib- 
ute.' Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
Urges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  all  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy.'  Per- 
haps the  aiveSpoi  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  the  A(- 
Koarai  are  the  Athenian  members  of  this  congress.' 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 


1.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  271,  272.)— 2.  (SchBmami,  De  Co- 
mit., 321  ;  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  257.)  —  3.  (Harpocr.  and  Suidas, 
I.  V.)  —  4.  (Lysias,  Pro  Mant.,  146,  ed.  Steph.  —  Harpocr.,  s.  v. 
^vviiKot. — Meier,  Att.  Proc,  110. — SchSmann,  De  Comit.,  316.) 
—  5.  (Herod.,  viii.,  75,  79.)  —  6.  (.ilsch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  62,  ed. 
Steph  — Demosth.,  Tlzpt  rwj/  Trpos  'AXf 5av^pov,  215.)  —  7.  (Har- 
pocr., s.  v.— Pint.,  Sol.,  15.)— 8.  (De  Pace,  165,  ed,  Steph.)— 9. 
(SchSmann,  Att.  Proc,  130.) 


federacy,  see  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  434.— 
Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  449.— Thirlwall,  Hist 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.;  p.  42,  203. 

The  name  of  avvidpiov  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus ;'  or  to  the  place  where  they  transacted 
business,  their  board  or  council-room.' 

SYNEGORICON  {avvnyopmbv).  (Vid.  Synego- 
eos.) 

SYNEGOROS  {avvvyopos)  may  be  translated  an 
advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  translation  will 
convey  to  the  English  reader  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Greek  word  strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance  j  but,  on  the 
increase  of  litigation,  the  sciences  of  law  and  rhet- 
oric began  to  unfold  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  these  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponents.  To  consult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe- 
dients. It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chamber-counsel,  who  receiv- 
ed money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad- 
vice to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech-writing.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish  it.' 
These  persons  were  called,  not  amfiyopoi,  but  /I070- 
■ypd(j)oi,  a  name  applied  to  Demosthenes  reproach- 
fully by  his  rival,  who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying 
his  clients  by  showing  the  speeches  which  he  had 
written  to  the  adversary,*  Still,  whatever  assist- 
ance the  party  might  have  received  out  of  court,  the 
law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  trial  remained  in  force ;  although  the  prohibi- 
tion to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  if 
the  party  was  labouring  under  illness,  or  through 
any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  unable  to  con- 
duct his  own  cause  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court)  procure  a  rel- 
ative or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Thus,  when  Mil- 
tiades  was  impeached  for  treason,  and  by  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter  into  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  people  on  his  be- 
half So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  Aphareus 
spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about  the  avriSoai^. 
And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leocha- 
res,  we  see"  that  the  son  conducts  his  father's  cause. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  court  himself;  for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanom: ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend  to  come  for- 
ward.' This  was  seldom  refused  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  the  practice  was  so  well  established 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  not 
unfrequently  made  by  the  advocate.  The  defences 
by  Demosthenes  of  Ctesiphon  against  iEschines,  and 
of  Phanus  against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples. In  both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos- 
thenes was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themselves ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 


1,  (.a;sch,,  c,  Timarch.,  13.  — Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth.,  91,  ed, 
Steph.)  — 2.  (Isocr.,  IlEpi  'A-vrMncoi;,  318,  ed.  Steph. —De- 
mosth., c.  Theocr.,  1324.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Zenoth.,  890.)  —4. 
(jEsch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  78:  c.  Timarch.,  13,  ed.  Steph.)  — 5.  (p, 
1081,)— 6.  (Demosth,,  c,  Phorm,,  922  ;  c.  Near,,  1349.) 
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the  advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on 
this  very  account ;  for,  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
who  had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the 
cause  of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most 
of  the  avvTiyopMol  %6yoi,  that  the  speaker  avows 
what  his  motives  are  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
connected  by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.'  In  the  cause 
against  Leochares  above  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
son  had  an  equal  interest  with  his  father  in  preserv- 
ing the  inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  from  taking  fees  under  peril 
•f  a  ypa<pri  before  the  thesmothetae,*  made  no  pro- 
fision  (and  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  make  an 
effective  provision)  against  an  influence  of  a  more 
pernicious  kind,  viz.,  that  of  political  association, 
which  induced  men  to  support  the  members  of  their 
club  or  party  without  the  least  regard  for  the  right 
or  justice  of  the  case.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions 
by  the  orators  to  the  epyaar^pm  avKO(^avTuv,  l^x^V- 
ouv  avBpairav  cvveaTJiKOTOv,  ■napaoKeva;  ?Myav,  fiap- 
Tvpuv,  mvufwTuv,  all  which  expressions  have  refer- 
ence to  that  system  of  confederation  at  Athens  by 
which  individuals  endeavoured  to  influence  and  con- 
trol the  courts  of  justice.  (Vid.  Eeanos,  Svcophan- 
TEs.=)  That  friends  were  often  requested  to  plead, 
not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  in 
order  that  by  their  presence  they  might  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  bench,  is  evident  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some  cases  this  might 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as  where  a  defend- 
ant, charged  with  some  serious  crime,  called  a  man 
of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  pledge 
himself  thereby  that  he  believed  the  charge  was 
groundless.  With  such  view  jEschines,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  prayed  the  aid  of 
Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  called  as  a  witness.* 

On  criminal  trials,  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions, 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  conmion  to 
have  several  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  '.Tiateiially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
daayyelia,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advocates 
(called  avvriyopoi.,  avvdiicoi,  or  HarriyopoL)  to  manage 
the  prosecution.  Thus  Pericles  was  appointed,  not 
at  his  OA-n  desire,  to  assist  in  the  impeachment  of 
Cimon.'  Public  prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the 
people  to  bring  to  trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus.'  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
accuser  or  prosecutor  (ftar^yopof )  was  a  distinct 
person  from  the  avvfjyopoc,  who  acted  only  as  aux- 
iUary  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  avv^yo- 
pog  performed  the  most  important  part  at  the  trial, 
as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus  was  prosecutor ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  part, 
making  only  a  short  speech  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, like  those  of  Lysias  against  Epicrates,  Er- 
gocles,  and  Philocrates,  which  are  called  tnikoyoi. 
But,  however  this  might  be,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
an  auxiliary  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  reward  (if  any)  given  by  the  law  to  a  success- 
I'ul  accuser,  nor  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 


1 .  ( Vid.  ihe  opening  of  the  speeches  of  leteus,  De  NicoBt.  her. 
and  Do  Philoct.  her.  — TaocrateB,  c.  Euthyn.,  and  Demosthenes, 
D.  Amlrot.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1137.)— 3.  (Reiske,  Index 
n  Or:it.  Att.,  s.  v.  'EpyaiTTiJpiov  and  TrapaaKtv)).)  —  4.  (.^sch., 
~le  Fnls.  Lcf.,  51,  52,  ed.  Steph.)  — 6.  (Pint.,  I'encl,,  10.)  — 6. 
"Dinar  ;h  ,  c.  Demosth  ,  90,  96,  ed.  Steph.) 
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penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms,  or  the  wrifila  conse- 
quent upon  a  failure  to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  an  advocate  and 
a  joint  prosecutor.  The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaintk 
in  a  civil  action.  The  names  of  both  would  appeSt 
in  the  bill  (JtynXriiia.),  both  would  attend  the  aviKpi- 
au;,  and  would,  in  short,  have  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority 
in  certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  ■Kpuro'Koyia} 
In  the  proceeding  against  the  law  of  Leptines  there 
were  two  prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Ctesippus,  the 
son  of  Chabrias  ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Aphep- 
sion first,  as  being  the  elder ;  each  had  his  advo- 
cate, the  one  Phormio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  who 
tells  us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  father  if  the  law  had  taken  effect." 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
cates, either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was,  however,  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  meas- 
ured by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  employ  a 
friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  subtracted  so  much  from 
the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he  meant  to  leave 
for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole  time  allowed 
was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the  number  of 
persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both  parties  were 
usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches,  the  plaintiff 
beginning,  the  defendant  following,  then  the  plaintiff 
replying,  and,  lastly,  the  defendant  again.  These 
are  often  called  Tuiyoc  xpoTEpot  and  voTcpot  respect- 
ively, but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  awri- 
yoplai  or  SevTepo?Mylai,  which  might,  and  usually 
did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of  the  party  in 
whose  favour  they  were  made,  though  as  a  matter 
of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient  sometimes 
to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for  the  repljfc 
in  which  case  the  cvvqyopiKog  Xoyog  and  the  vurepoi 
"Kdyog  would  be  the  same.' 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  friends 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  TisiEMi.  As  to  the  public  advocates  appointed 
to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  court  of  heliasts, 
see  Syndicos,  Nomothetes. 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  (to  awriyopiKov)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes'  was  probably  the  sum  paid  to  the 
public  advocate  whenever  he  was  employed  on  be- 
half of  the  state.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  by 
Schomann  that  Petit  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  orators  or  statesmen  who  spoke  in  the  assembly 
are  called  avvriyopoi.  They  are  always  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  f)^Topec  or  SjjpfryopoL,  or,  if  they 
possessed  much  influence  with  the  people,  iripayu- 
yol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  class  of  persons,  inasmuch  as  any 
Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  as- 
sembly when  he  pleased ;  though,  as  it  was  found 
in  practice  that  the  possession  of  the  p>j/ta  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  persons  who  were  best  fitted  for  it  by 
their  talent  and  experience,  such  persons  acqnind 
the  title  of  fniToptg,  &c.'  There  appears,  howevt  i 
to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a  regular  a,i- 
pointment  of  avvriyopoi.,  ten  in  number,  with  whom 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes"  confounded  the  (lii- 
Topcc,  or  orators.  For  what  purpose  such  ten  avvri- 
yopoi were. appointed,  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
have  no  certain  information.  Some  think  they 
were  officers  connected  with  the  board  of  scrutators 


I .  (Argum.,  Or.  Dem.,  c.  Androt.,  592.)  —  2.  ( VU.  Argum. 
453.)— 3.  (SohSmann.,  Alt.  Proc.,  707-712,  715.— Plainer,  Pnjc 
und  King.,  i.,  91.)— 4.  (Vespa:,  691.)  —  5.  (De  Comit  107-109, 
210.)— 6.  (1.  c.) 
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who  audited  magistrates'  accounts.  Aristotle'  says 
the  authorities  to  whom  magistrates  rendered  their 
accounts  were  called  in  some  of  the  Greek  states 
lidmot,  in  others  ^^ytarai,  in  others  avvr/yopoi  or 
c^eraarai,  and  the  author  of  the  Lexicon  Rhetori- 
cdm,  published  by  Beldcer,"  says  that  the  synegori 
were  o/)X'""'^f  kXtiputoI  ol  Hafjdovv  Tolg  Tioyiaratc 
irpof  Taf  evBvvaf.  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  render  'i  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  perform- 
ed the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  viz.,  that  of 
prosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  logistae,  had  rendered  an  unsatisfactory  account? 
Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer  charges  against 
a  magistrate  when  the  time  for  rendering  his  ac- 
count had  arrived  ;  but  the  prosecution  by  a  avvij- 
yopoc  would  be  an  ex  officio  proceeding,  suet  as  the 
logistae  were  bound  to  institute  if  they  h^il  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  accounting  party  of  malver- 
sation or  misconduct.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
ten  mmyopoi  were  no  other  than  the  public  advo- 
cates who  were  employed  to  conduct  state  prosecu- 
tions of  a  different  kind.  They  might  be  appointed 
annually,  either  by  lot  or  by  election  (accoiding  to 
Harpocration^).  Their  duties  would  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  they  would  receive  a  drachm  as  their 
fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  Bookh's  con- 
jecture, that  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for  every 
day  of  business,  is  without  much  foundation.*  The 
reader  will  find  the  authorities  on  this  subject  re- 
ferred to  in  Schomann'  and  Bockh.' 

SYNGE'NEIA  (avyyiveia).  ( Yii.  Herbs,  Greek, 
p.  494.) 

SYNGRAPHE  {myypa<j>ri)  signifies  a  written  con- 
tract, whereas  gwOtikti  and  cvji&bTiatov  do  not  ne- 
cessarily import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing ; 
and  buokoyia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. Pollux  explains  the  word  cvvB^kti  iyypa(^o(;, 
ii^oKoyia  lyypa^OQ.''  > 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing,  such  as  leases  (jiicducnc;),  loans 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements  where  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  (kmriiua  to,  Ik. 
%  myypa^i),  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a  lit- 
tle tablet  of  wax  or  wood  (/JifiXtov  or  ypafifiareiov, 
sometimes  double,  SiTrrvxov),  which  was  sealed,  and 
deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually  agreed 
on  between  the  parties.*  An  example  of  a  con- 
tract on  a  bottomry  loan  {vavrixri  avyypafq)  will  be 
found  in  Demosthenes,'  where  the  terms  are  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at  the 
end,  KvpiuTepov  di  nEpl  tovtov  d/l/to  fi^div  elvai  r^f 
myypiz^^f,  "  which  agreement  shall  be  valid,  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written  con- 
tract—a release  (u^Ecrif),  a  settlement  of  disputes 
(didiwif),  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  examined 
oy  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge  (Trpo- 
^^(Sl(:) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the  contract- 
ing parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  documentary 
Evidence  of  the  terms.  'EkSiSovoi  avSpiavra  Kara 
"vfypaiji^v  is  to  give  an  order  for  the  making  of  a 
Matue  of  certain  dimensions,  of  a  certain  fashion, 
Jt  a  certain  price,  &c.,  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment." No  particular  form  of  words  was  necessa- 
tj  to  make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the 
lole  object  being  to  furnish  good  evidence  of  the 

1.  (Polit.,  vi.,  8.)— 2.  (Anecd.,  i.,  301.)— 3.  (5.  t.  Stiviiyopof.) 
-4.  (Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  255.)— 5.  (De  Com.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (lb., 
IM-J07.)_7.  (viii.,  140.)— 8.  (Isocr.,  Trapej  ,  362,  ed.  Steph. 
-Deraoslh.,  c.  Apat.,  903,  904;  o.  Dionysod.,  1283.)— 9.  (c.La- 
»it.,  9S6  )— 10  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  268.) 
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parties'  intention.  The  agreement  itself  was  valid 
without  any  writing,  and  would'  form  the  ground 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement. 
The  law  declared  nvpia^  thai  rug  npos  aXkri^mi 
dfioTioytag,  af  ilv  kvavriot  fiaprvpav  iroLTJauvrat.^  It 
seems  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  t/i-KopiKT/  dlKi) 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written  contract." 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chqjen  as  the  depositaries  of  agreements 
and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into  theii 
hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and  often  with- 
out witnesses.  They  entered  these,  and  also  the 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,,  in  their  books 
making  memoranda  {vroiivfi/iara)  of  any  important 
particulars.  Such  entries  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  were  usual- 
ly required  by  them  on  making  loans. ^ 

Svyypaf?!  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xci.p6ypa(pov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  'Zvyypuipaa- 
Bat  cvyypafriv  or  ovvB^ktiv  is  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract, aTiiiTjvaaBai  to  seal  it,  avaipelv  to  cancel,  ave- 
XiaBai  to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it 
was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  'Ynavoiyeiv,  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  or 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whole 
thereof  {iiETaypd<j>Eiv  or  SiaijiBcipeiv).     ( Vid.  Symbo 

LAION.) 

SYNCECIA  (^aavoiKia)  differs  from  OiKia  in  this- 
that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a  single  fami 
ly,  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several  families,  a 
lodging-house,  insula,  as  the  Romans  would  say. 
The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  ^schines ;' 
OTrou  f£EV  yap  7ro>lAoi  fiiaduadfievot  fitav  oiKjjaiv  6is?J> 
fievoi  ^;^ou(ri,  nvvoiKtaii  Ka^ovfiev,  ottov  (T  f/f  evoiKEi 
ohiiav.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  ir 
the  building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.'  The 
lodging-houses  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  who 
came  to  Athens  on  business,  and  especially  to  the 
liiroiKOi,  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire  real 
property,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purchase 
houses  of  their  own.'  As  they,  with  their  families, 
formed  a  population  of  about  45,000,  the  number  of 
avvoiKiai  must  have  been  considerable.  Pasion,  the 
banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at  100  minas. 
Xenophon  recommended  that  the  /ictolkoi  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  to  the  most  respect- 
able to  build  and  become  house-proprietors  (oUoSo- 
^rjaaaevoLg  kyKSKTriaBai').  The  laoTsTiei^  laboured 
under  no  such  disability  ;  for  Lysias  and  his  broth- 
er Polemarchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were 
the  owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build, 
the  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in 
the  city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Pira;- 
us  or  the  country,  cmUris  'paribus.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Isaeus'  as  yielding  a  return 
of  rather  more  than  8^  per  cent,  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase-money. But  this  probably  was  much  below 
the  average.  The  summer  season  was  the  most 
profitable  for  the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants 
and  other  visiters  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was 
commonly  paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phajnipp.,  1042  ;  .c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  1162  I 
o.  Dionys.,  1283 ;  c.  Oaeior.,  869.)— 2.  (Demostli.,  c.  Zenoth., 
882.)— 3.  (Isocr.,  Trapez.,  369,  ed.  Steph.— Demosth. ,  c.  Apat., 
894  ;  Fro  Phorm.,  950,  958  ;  c.  Timoth.,  1185  ;  c,  Phorm.,  960.— 
Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath.,  i.,  141,  146.)— 4.  (c.  Timarch.,  17,  ed. 
Steph.)— 5.  (Xen.,  CEcon.,  ill.,  1.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm 
946.)— 7.  (De  Vectig.,  ii.,  6.)— 6.  (De  Hagn.  her..  68,  ei  Steph.) 
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paiK?,7}po,  or  araBnovxoi,  who  made  a  profit  by  un- 
derletting them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very  repu- 
table purposes.'  Hesychius  explains  the  word  vav- 
K%ripoi,  i  avvoiKia;  irpoearuQ  :  see  also  Harpocra- 
tion,  s.  r.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vaiu  :  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.' 

SYNCECIA  (avvoiKia),  a  festival  celebrated  every 
year  at  Athens  on  the  16th  of  Hecatombaeon,  in 
honour  of  Athena.  It  was  believed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  to  commemorate  the  concen- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  various  towns  of 
Attica  and  Athens.'  According  to  tne  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,*  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day 
offered  to  the  goddess  of  peace  (eip^vji).  This  fes- 
tival,' which  Plutarch  calls  fieroiiiia,  is  mentioned 
both  by  him  and  by  Thucydides  as  still  held  in  their 
davs.' 

SYNTAXEIS  (awrd^ets).     (Vid.  Synedroi.) 

SYNTHECE  {avvd^icv).     (Vid.  Symbolaion.) 

STNeHKBN  nAPABA'SEBS  AIKH.  ( Vid.  Sym- 
bolaion.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.  {Vid.  Saceificiom,  p.  846, 
LusTRATio,  p.  604,  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SUPERFI'CIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  "  Those 
are  aedes  superficiariffi  which  are  built  on  hired 
ground,  and  the  property  of  which,  both  by  the  jus 
civile  and  naturale,  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the 
ground  (.solum)  also  belongs."'  Every  building,  then, 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood ;  and  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
building  were  inseparable  from  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  ground.  The  superficies  resem- 
bles a  servitus,  and  is  classed  among  the  jura  in  re. 
According  to  the  definition,  the  superficiarius  had 
not  the  thing  even  in  bonis ;  and  as  the  animus 
domini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  superficies,  he 
consequently  could  not  be  possessor.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  juris  quasi  possessio.  The  superficiarius 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  superficies : 
he  could  alienate  the  superficies,  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  succes- 
sion ab  intestate ;  he.could  also  make  it  subject  to  a 
servitus  ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by  a  uti- 
lis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  juris  quasi  possessio, 
he  was  protected  against  threatened  disturbance  by 
a  special  interdict,  which  is  given  in  the  Digest,' 
and  in  its  effect  resembles  the  interdictum  uti  pos- 
sidetis. The  explanation  of  the  passage  relating  to 
this  interdict'  is  given  by  Savigny.'"  If  he  was 
ejected,  he  could  have  the  interdictum  de  vi,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  possession ;  and  if  he  had  grant- 
ed the  use  of  the  "superficies  to  another  precario, 
who  refused  to  restore  it,  he  had  the  interdictum  de 
precario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owter  of  the  land  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  building  ok  it ;  and  he  might  also,  by 
agreement,  have  the  use  of  in  existing  superficies. 
He  was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  superficies,  and  to  make  the 
proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (solarium),  if  any 
payment  had  been  agreed  on. 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus :  Super- 
ficies solo  ecdit.^^  If,  then,  a  man  built  on  another 
man's  land,  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.     But  if  the  owner  of  the  land 


1.  (Ibujus,  De  Philoct.  her.,  58,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  ^Yid.  Steph., 
Thetaur.,  6608.  —  Reiske,  Index  ia  Or.  Att.,  a.  v.  XvvOiKta.  — 
BOokh,  Staatsh.  der  Athon.,  i.,  71,  72,  154.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  ii., 
15.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  V. 'A9/>al.)— 4.  (Pax,  962.)— 5.  (Tlies.,24.) 
—6.  (Compare  Meyer,  Do  Bon.  damnat.,  p.  120.)— 7.  (Gaiu&, 
Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  8.  2.)— 8.  (43,  tit.  18.)— 9.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  a.  3.) 
— lU.  (Das  Reclit  des  Besitzes,  p  289,  5th  ed.)— it.  (Gsiua,  li., 
73) 
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claimed  the  house,  and  would  not  pay  the  expense 
incurred  by  building  it,  the  builder  of  the  honsf 
could  meet  the  claimant  with  a  plea  of  dolus  malus 
{exceptio  doli  muli),  that  is  to  say,  if  he  was  a  bona 
fidei  possessor.  In  any  other  case,  he  had,  ol 
course,  no  answer  to  the  owner's  claim. 
SUPERNUMERA'RII.  ( Ft<i.  Accensi.  ) 
SU'PPARUM.  ( Vid.  Ships,  p.  894.) 
SUPPLICA'TIO  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  oi 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate,  wher 
all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statues  of  thf 
gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon  couches  {pid 
vinaria),  to  which  the  people  offered  up  their  thanks- 
givings and  prayers  (ad  omnia  jmlvinaria  mpplicatit 
decreta  est^).  (Fid.  Lectistebniom)  A  supplicatit 
was  decreed  for  two  different  reasons  : 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving  when  a  great  victory  had 
been  gained :  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as  offi 
cial  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  received  by 
a  letter  from  the  general  in  command.  The  num- 
ber of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  victory.  Some- 
times it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day,'  but  more 
commonly  for  three  or  five  days.  A  supplication  of 
ten  days  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Pompey  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradates,'  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Belgse 
by  Csesar,  an  honour  which  Caesar  himself  says* 
had  never  been  granted  to  any  one  before.'  Sub- 
sequently a  supplicatio  of  twenty  days  was  decreed 
after  his  conquest  of  Vercingetorix.'  From  this  time 
the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently  increased  tho 
number  of  days  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  gen- 
eral. We  thus  find  mention  of  thanksgivings  for 
forty  days,'  fifty  days,'  and  even  sixty.'  A  suppli- 
catio was  usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  tri- 
umph, but  it  was  not  always  followed  by  one,  as 
Cato  reminds  Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  supplicatio 
had  been  decreed."  This  honour  was  conferred 
upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been  decreed 
to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  (togatus),  as  he 
frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention." 

II.  A  Supplicatio,  a  solemn  supplication  and  hj 
miliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  pubUc  dan- 
ger and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods." 

SURDUS.     (Vtd.  Obligationes,  p.  673.) 

*SUS.     (Vid.  B.YS) 

SUSPENSU'RA.     (Vid  Baths,  p.  144.) 

SYMPO'SIUM  (cvpTToaiov,  comissatio,  convivium), 
a  drinking-party.  The  m/ivoatov,  or  the  ttotoc, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  SeIttvov  ;  for  though 
drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner-party,  yet 
the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from 
the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different  customs,  and 
frequently  received  the  addition  of  many  guests 
who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner.  For  the 
Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their  dinner,  and  it 
was  not  till  t^je  conclusion  of  the  meal  that  wine 
was  introduced,  as  is  explained  under  Deipnon,  p. 
344.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Symposium  of  Plato," 
that  after  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libations 
made,  and  the  paean  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking 
(TpeneirdaL  Trpof  rov  ttotov). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frequent  at 
Athens.  Their  enjoyment  was  heightened  by  agree- 
able conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of  various 
kinds  ;  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  subjects  were 


1.  (Cic.in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.)-2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  63.)--3.  (C.C..  De 
PrOT.  Cons.,  ll.)-4.  (Bell.  Gall.,  ii.,  35.)  — 5.  (Compai-e  Cic, 
1.  c.)-6.  (Cass.,  Bell.  Gall.,  v.i.,  90.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  iliii.. 
14.) -8.  (Id.,  xli.i.,  42,  and  Cic,  Phil.,  xiv.,  14.) --9.  (Dioi! 
Cass.,  il.,  50.)- 10.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xy.,  5.)-ll.  (is  Cat,l.,.ii. 
6,  10  ;  in  Pis.,  3.-  Thil.,  ii.,  6.)— 12.  (Liv.,  a  '  i  x ,  23 
xiii.,  9 ;  ixxvu  ,  3.)— 13.  (p.  176.  o  ) 
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discussed  at  them.  The  Symposia  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  such  entertain- 
ments at  Athens.  The  name  itself  shovf s  that  the 
enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the  main  object  of  the 
symposia :  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  (oivo( 
iimi^ivof)  was  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  water.  For  palm- 
wine  and  beer  (vid.  Cerevisia),  though  known  to 
many  of  the  Greeks  from  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  were  never  introduced  among  them ;  and 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athens  {vid. 
ViNUM)  enabled  persons  even  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  give  drinking-parties  to  their  friends. 
Even  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of 
wine  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  pleasure,  and  hence  Musseus  and  his  son  sup- 
posed that  the  just  passed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  intoxication,  as  a  reward  of  their 
rirtue  {^yr}adfievoi>  KoXkiaTov  dpeTij<;  fiioQbv  fiedijv 
ijuwm').  It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
Plato  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
Iheir  drinking-parties  in  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
md  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  such  parties 
\rere  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete." 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  {uKparov)  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  of  barbarians."  Zaleucus 
is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law  among  the  Locrians, 
by  which  any  one  who  was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed 
wine  without  the  command  of  his  physician,  was  to 
be  put  to  death  ;*  and  the  Greeks  in  general  con- 
sidered unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
physical  and  mental  health.*  The  Spartans  at- 
tributed the  insanity  of  Cleomenes  to  his  indulging 
in  this  practice,  which  he  learned  from  the  Scyth- 
ians.' So  universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  urdess 
mixed  with  water,  that  the  word  oluof  is  always 
applied  to  such  a  mixture ;  and  whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  drinking,  we  are  al- 
ways to  understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless 
the  word  a/cparof  is  expressly  added  {to  Kpajia, 
KoiTot  v6aT0(;  fiETexov  izXelovo^j  olvov  KaXovfiev'^). 

The  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  naturally  differed  on  different  occasions. 
To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  half 
water  {iaov  laa)  was  considd-ed  injurious,"  and 
generally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  of  wine.  It  appears  from  Plutarch,' 
Athenaeus,'"  and  Eustathius,"  that  the  most  com- 
mon proportions  were  3  : 1,  or  2 : 1,  or  3 :  2.  Hesi- 
od"  reconunends  the  first  of  these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water ;  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the  cali- 
ia.  or  cdda  of  the  Romans  {vid.  Calida),  was  by  far 
the  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
employed.  {Vid.  Nix,  Psyctee.)  Honey  was  some- 
lunes  put  in  the  wine,"  and  also  spices ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  received  the  name  of  rpiji/ia,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Com- 
edy.'* Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally 
added. 

,  The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  Kpanip  {vid.  Ceatee),  from  which  it  was  con- 
Teyed  into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  olvoxoat 
or  idiadot.  {Vid.  Cyathus.)  The  cups  usually  em- 
ployed were  the  kvXi^,  iptdlri,  Kapx^aiov,  and  navBa- 
"os,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  separate  arti- 
cles.   The  Rhyton,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 


1.  (Plat.,  Legg.,  il.,  p.  363,  c,  <!.)— 2.  (Plat.,  Min.,  p.  320,  o.)— 3. 
iPlat.,  Legg,  !.,  p.  637,  «.)— 4.  (Mliaa,  V.  H.,  ii.,  37.)  —  5. 
(Athen.,  ii.,  p.  36,  4.)— 6.  (Herod.,  vi.,  84.)  —  ".  (Hut.,  Conjug. 
Prac,  20.)— 8.  (Athen.,  I.e.)— 9.  (Syrap.,  iii.,  9.)  —  10.  (x.,  p. 
126.)  — 11.  (ad  Od.,  ix.,  209,  p.  1624.)  — 12.  (Op.,  596.)— 13. 
(Atliea.,  i.,  p.  32,  a.— Id.,  p.  31,  c.)— 11.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  18.) 


very  commonly  used.  We  find  severa  craters  on 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.' 

The  guests  at  a  symposium  recUned  on  couches, 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  is 
explained  under  Deipnon.  A  master  of  the  revels 
{iipxav  Tijc  noaeu^,  av/iiroaiapxoc  or  liani.lr.vi)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  symposium  {naidayu- 
yelv  avfivoaiov'),  whose  commands  the  whole  com- 
pany had  to  obey,  and  who  regulated  the  whole  or- 
der of  the  entertainment,  proposed  the  amusements, 
&c.  The  same  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  symposiarch  was  called  the  magis- 
ier  or  rex  convivii,  or  the  arbiter  hibendi.  The 
choice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 
of  astragali  or  tali ;  but  we  find  in  Plato,"  Alci- 
biades  constituting  himself  symposiarch.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed 
was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each  of  the 
company  was  to  drink.  The  servants  {olvoxooi  and 
olvripol  hepdiTOVTti),  usually  young  slaves,  who  had 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  the  company, 
were  also  under  his  orders  ;  but  if  there  was  no 
symposiarch,  the  company  called  for  the  wine  just 
as  they  pleased.* 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink,"  for  it  was 
not  usually  left  to  the  option  of  each  of  the  com- 
pany to  drink  as  much  or  as  httle  as  he  pleased,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  symposiarch 
might  order.  At  Athens  they  usually  began  drink- 
ing out  of  small  cups  ( fdrpia  iroTfjpia'),  but  as  the 
entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced.' In  the  Symposium  of  Plato,"  Alcibiades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  immense  cup,  contain- 
ing eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pints  ;  and 
frequently  such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught 
{aTTVEvarl  or  dfivart  iziveiv,  d/ivaTl^ei.v^). 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (EOT  (Sffia),  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  conversation,  and  in  everything  that  took 
place  in  the  entertainment  {im  dc^ia  Sianivsiv ;'"  em 
(Sefid  7i,6yov  elirclv^^).  The  company  frequently  drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  {npomveiv  ^(Aori/aiaf'"), 
and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  which  Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  "drinking  after  the  Greek  fashion"  {Grmco 
more  hibere ;'"  Gmci  in  conviviis  solent  nominare,  cui 
poculum  tradituri  sunt^^). 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  and  we  find  few  repre- 
sentations of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 
presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men  incapa- 
ble of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conversation 
that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  enjoyment ;" 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice ; 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  Symposium,  represents  Soc- 
rates mightily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  dancers,  and  the  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  frequently  introduced  at  the  symposia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and  were  often- 
times actually  halpai  {vid.  Het^k^,  p.  502)f  as  we 
see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases." 
Respecting  the  different  kinds  of  dances  performed 
at  symposia,  see  Saltatio. 


1.  (See,  for  e^Tanple,  Mus.  Borb.,  v.,  t.  51.) — 2.  (Plat.,  Legg., 
i.,  p.  641,  a.,  4.)  —  3.  (Symp.,  p.  213,  c.)  —  4.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii., 
27.)— 5.  (Plat.,  Symp.,  p.  176,  ii.,4.)— 6.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  431,  e.j 
—  7.  (Diog.Lacrt.,  i.,  104.)— 8.  (p.  213,  214.)— 9.  ( Athen,  i.,  p. 
431,  b. — ^Lucian,  Lexiph.,  8. — Saidas,  s.  v.  'A/xupri.) — 10.  (Plat., 
Rep.,  It.,  p.  420,  c.)— 11.  (Symp.,  p.  214,  4.— Athen.,  xi.,  p.  463, 
c.)— 12.  (Lucian,  Gall.,  12.— Athen.,  xi..  p.  498,  A)— 13.  (Verr., 
II.,  i.,  26.)  —  14.  (Tusc.,  i.,  40.)  —  15.  (Protag.,  p.  347,  c,  d.— 
Symp.,  170,  c.) — 16.  (See,  for  example,  Mas.  Borb.,  v.,  t.  51  ) 
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Respecting  the  games  and  amusements  by  which 
the  symjiosia  were  enlivened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
{alviyjiara  or  ypiipot)  were  among  the  most  usual 
and  favourite  modes  of  diversion.  Each  of  the 
company  proposed  one  in  turn  to  his  right-hand 
neighbour :  if  he  solved  it,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
crown,  a  garland,  a  cake,  or  something  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  sometimes  with  a  kiss ;  if  he  failed,  he 
had  to  drink  a  cup  of  unmixed  vrine,  or  of  wine 
mixod  with  salt-water,  at  one  draught.'  Thecot- 
tabos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at  symposia, 
and  was  played  at  in  various  ways.    (_Vid.  Cotta- 

BOS.) 

The  other  games  at  symposia  which  require  men- 
tion are  the  aaTpay^Tua/io;  and  Kv6eia,  explained 
under  Tali  and  Tessee.«,  the  ■KCTTeia,  spoken  of 
under  LATEuNcnti,  and  the  ;i;a/l/£«T/i6f.  The  latter 
consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of  money  placed 
upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
stop  while  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  top." 

Representations  of  symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  (kUvtj),  as  is  explained  on  p.  344,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases,  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  right 
hand.  Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons 
on  one  couch,  as  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326. 


A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
.'inies  called  convivium,  but  the  word  comissatio 
uiore  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  avfiiroaiov. 
(Vid.  Comissatio.)  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  {c<xna),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incidentally 
noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  composed 
from  Becker's  Charikles'  and  Gallus*  where  the 
subject  is  treated  at  length. 

SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its  many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  call- 
ed vesles  canaloria  or  canatoria,^  accubitoria,'  or 
syrdUscs.  The  synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Becker'  supposes,  from  a  comparison  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  Cassius'  with  one  of  Suetonius,'  descri- 
bing the  dress  of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  tunic,  an  indumen'Mm  rather  than  an  amicttis. 
(Vid.  Amiotus.)    That  it  was,  however,  an  easy 

1    (Athen.,  x.,  p.  457.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  118.— Enstath. 
adil.,  iiv.,  2'Jl,p.  986.)— 3.  (i.,  p.  451,  &c.)  — 4.  (ii.,  p.  235, 
&r  )— 5   (Miirt.,  i.,87, 12;  xiv.,  135.— Potron.,21.)— 6.  (Polron., 
30.)— 7.  (Gallus,  i.,  p.  37.)— 8.  (Ixiii.,  13.)— 9.  (Ner.,  61.) 
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and  comfortable  kind  of  dress,'  as  we  should  say, 
seems  to  be  evident  from  its  use  at  table  above 
mentioned,  and  also  from  its  being  worn  by  all 
classes  at  the  Satobnalia,  a  season  of  universal 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.'  More  than  this  re- 
specting its  form  we  cannot  say:  it  was  usually 
dyed  with  some  colour,"  and  was  not  white  like 
the  toga. 

The  word  synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.'  This 
use  of  the  word  agrees  better  with  its  etymology 
{avvffecic,  awriBriiu)  than  the  one  mentioned  above.* 

SYRINX  {avpiyh,  the  Pan's  Pipe,  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musiczil  instrument  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 
tutelary  god,'  who  was  sometimes  heard  playing 
upon  it  (avpl^ovTog'),  as  they  imagined,  on  Mount 
Maenalus.'  It  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  Faunus, 
who  was  the  same  with  Pan."  When  the  Roman 
poets  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  called  it^- 
tula.^  It  was  also  variously  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  {tenui  arundine,^'  T^ci/icvia  (Sova/ti"), 
reed  (calamo,"  mXajMOQ"),  or  hemlock  (cicuta}':).  In 
general,  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  an  octave ;''  but  sometimes  nine  were 
admitted,  giving  an  equal  number  of  notes."  An- 
other refinement  in  the  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment, which,  however,  was  rarely  practised,  was 
to  arrange  the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  form 
of  the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane." 
A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is  shown  in  the  gem  figured 
on  page  696.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at  Appledurcombe  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight."  It  represents  Pan  reclining  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He  holds  in  his 
right  hand  a  drinking-horn  {vid.  Rhttox),  and  in 
his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by  two 
transverse  bands. 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan's  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds,"  but  also  admitted  to  regu- 
late the  dance.""  The  introduction  of  it  on  more 
solemn  occasions  was  very  unusual.    Telephanes 
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Dt  Megara  refused  to  go  to  the  Pythian  Games  on 
account  of  the  performance  on  Pandean  pipes  {av- 
oiy^iv)  The  Lydians,  whose  troops  maVched  to 
military  music,  employed  this,  together  with  other 
instruments,  for  the  purpose."  This  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  organ.     {Vid.  Hydeahla.) 

The  term  ovpiy^  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or  nar- 
row subterranean  passages  made  either  in  search- 
ing for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  siege  of  a  city,'  or 
in  forming  catacombs  for  the  dead.* 

SYRMA  (aipjia),  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  avpa),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  peplos  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  consequently  a  dress  some- 
what of  this  kind.'  The  syrma,  however,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  tragic 
actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
ground ;  whence  the  word  is  explained  by  Pollux' 
as  a  TpaycKov  (poprifia  emavpo/ievov,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace'  in  the  words 

I     "  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem." 
Hence  we  find  syrma  used  metaphorically  for  trage- 
dy itself.' 

SYSSI'TIA  {maairia).  The  custom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  ages. 
It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
among  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in  the  age 
ofTheognis,'  and  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Perian- 
der,  who,  it  seems,  abolished  the  practice  as  being 
favourable  to  aristocracy.'"  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
the  Hellenic  nation ;  for,  according  to  Aristotle,"  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  among  the  CEnotrians  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  which  state  resembled 
those  of  Sparta  and  Crete. '=  The  origin  of  the 
usage  cannot  be  historically  established,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant  or  patriarchal  com- 
munities, the  members  of  which,  being  intimately 
connected  by  the  ties  of  a  close  political  union  and 
kindred,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  lived 
together  almost  as  members  of  the  same  family. 
But,  however  and  wherever  it  originated,  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest  union ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lycurgus  availed 
himself  of  it  for  this  purpose,  though  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  any  certainty  whether  he  introduced 
it  there,  or  merely  perpetuated  and  regulated  an 
institution  which  the  Spartans  brought  with  them 
from  their  mother-country,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
being  suitable  to  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
their  national  habits.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
Aristotle"  attributes  to  Minos  ;  this,  however,  may 
be  considered  rather  "  the  philosopher's  opinion 
than  an  historical  tradition  :"  but  the  institution 
was  confessedly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  colonists  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
found  it  already  existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  Dorian  settlers  in  the  island  before  them." 

The, Cretan  name  for  the  syssitia  was  'AvSpela,^' 
the  singular  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  building 
or  public  hall  where  they  were  given.  This  title 
affords  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  were 
confined  to  men  and  youths  only  :  a  conclusion  jus- 
tified and- supported  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 
Bubjeot."  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  as  Hoeck" 
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suggests,  that  in  some  of  the  Dorian  states  there 
were  syssitia  of  the  young  unmarried  women  as 
well  as  of  the  men.'  All  the  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  or  "messes,"  called  'Erci- 
piai,  or  sometimes  dvSpcla.'  These  divisions  were 
perhaps  originally  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
house  and  kindred,  but  afterward  any  vacancies  in 
them  were  filled  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  mem 
hers.'  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Zetif  'firatpeiof'  was  considered  to  preside  ove; 
them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete,'  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  island 
{nafTaxov)  two  public  buildings,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangers  (aoiiiriTTipiov),  the  other  a  common  hall 
{avSpelov)  for  the  citizens.  In  the  latter  of  these 
the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  {^eviKoi  rpuTrefai),  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encouraged  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  hospitality.  Then  came  the  tables 
of  the  citizens.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated 
to  Zcif  fEViof,  and  perhaps  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  offerings  and  libations  to  that  god. 

The  syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  sat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.'  The 
entertainment  began  with  prayer  to  the  gods  and 
libations.'  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  archon"  or  "  master  of  the  tables,"  who  was,  per- 
haps, in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  Koa/ioi,  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  ycpuvia  or  council.  This 
magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion  ;  "  one  as  s 
common  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  foi 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furniture" 
(rav  dKevCiv^) :  an  expression  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  care  of  the  building,  and  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  utensils  and  furniture,  devolved 
upon  him.  The  management  of  all  the  tables  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 
(fi  ■KposBTTiK.vla  TTjc  ovaaiTiac  yvvji),  who  openly  took 
the  best  fare,  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who 
was  most  eminent  in  the  council  or  the  field.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assistants  under  her,  each 
of  whom,  again,  was  provided  with  two  menial  ser- 
vants {Ka^!](j)6poi,  or  wood- carriers).  Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  before 
the  archon  or  president.'  On  each  of  the  tables 
was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which  the 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At  the 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all  in- 
temperance was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law." 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  uyeJiat,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased."  In  some  places  the 
youngest  of  the  orphans  waited  on  the  men ;  in 
others  this  was  done  by  all  the  boys."  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  tnen  on 
a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare."  The  boys,  like  the 
men,  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  was  not  replenished  when  emptied. 
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During  the  repast  a  general  cheerfulness  and  gayety 
prevailed,  which  were  enlivened  and  kept  up  by 
music  and  singing.'  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  afterward  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  Whde  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
m  classes  (av6pela),  each  of  which  was  placed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (irai(Sov6fio() 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  and  partly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,*  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  be  no  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  From  the  statement 
of  Aristotle  compared  with  Dosiadas,'  it  appears 
probable  that  each  individual  received  his  separate 
share  of  the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
rest  for  the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family. 
This  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
cities  of  Crete.  In  Lyetus,  for  instance,  a  colony 
from  Sparta,  the  custom  was  different :  the  citizens 
of  that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  syssitia.  But,  both  at 
Lyetus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
all  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia,  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.,  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
70uths  of  such  towns  as  Lyetus  and  Gortyna  t  The 
question  admits  of  only  two  solutions  :  we  are  ei- 
ther misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
building  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall,  or 
the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete,  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.*  In  later  times  they  were  called 
ijindcTia,  or  the  "spare  meals,"  a  term  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  0jXino,  the  love-feasts,  a 
word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan  iraipela.'  An- 
ciently they  were  called  avdpela,  as  in  Crete.'  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  family 
was  obUged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge  ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.'  The 
guests  were  divided  into  companies  generally  of 
fifteen  persons  each,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled 
up  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous  consent  was  in- 
dispensable for  election.  No  persons,  not  even  the 
kings,  were  allowed  what  was  called  an  d^i'diroj- 
tl/iipa,'  or  excused  from  attendance  at  the  public 
tables,  except  for  some  satisfactory  reason,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
latter  case  the  individual  was  required  to  send' a 


present  to  his  table.  Each  person  was  suppued 
with  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  again 
when  required  ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prohib- 
ited at  Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was 
of  a  plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution 
of  each  member  of  a  mess  or  ^eiSirris  was  settled 
by  law.'  The  principal  dish  was  the  uc^laf  (u/iof, 
or  black  broth,  with  pork.'  The  tnainXcv,  or  after- 
meal  (from  the  Doric  alxTuov,  a  meal),  was,  however, 
more  varied,  and  richly  supplied  by  presents  of 
game,  poultry,  fruit,  &c.,  and  other  delicacies,  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase.  (Yid.  Aiclon.) 
Moreover,  the  entertainment  was  enlivened  by 
cheerful  conversation,  though  on  public  matters." 
Singing,  also,  was  frequently  introduced,  as  we 
learn  from  Alcman*  that  "  at  the  banquets  and 
drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit  for  the 
guests  to  sing  the  paean."  The  arrangements  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest.  They  united  the  ' 
citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and  union, 
making  them  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
one  family,  and  children  of  one  and  the  same  moth- 
er, the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict  and  perfect 
separation  between  the  higher  and  the  subject  class- 
es, both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and  kept  up  in  the 
former  a  consciousness  of  their  superior  worth  and 
station,  together  with  a  strong  feehng  of  national 
ity.  At  Sparta,  also,  they  were  eminently  useful  in 
a  military  point  of  view  ;  for  the  members  of  the 
syssitia  were  formed  mto  corresponding  military  di- 
visions, and  fought  to  jrther  in  the  field,  as  they  had 
lived  together  at  home,  with  more  bravery  and  a 
keener  sense  of  shame  (aiduf)  than  could  have  been 
the  case  with  merely  chance  comrades.'  Moreover, 
"  they  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opin- 
ion which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  penal  laws."'  With  respect  to  their  polit- 
ical tendencies,  they  were  decidedly  arranged  upon 
aristocratical  piinciples,  though  no  individual  of 
a  company  or  ...ess  was  looked  upon  as  superior 
to  his  fellows.  Plutarch'  accordingly  calls  them 
awidpta  apiaruKpaTiKa,  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristics  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  syssitia,  were  afterward,  in  Sparta  at  least, 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Areus  and  Acrotatus  (B.C.  300)  are  recorded  as 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it. 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt.'  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500  fam- 
ilies, out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  sys- 
sitia, whence  Miiller  infers  that  formerly,  when  the 
number  of  families  was  9000,  the  number  of  syssi- 
tia was  thirty,  and,  consequently,  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted  the 
"  syssitia"  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divisions, 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies ;  a  con- 
clusion justified  by  the  context.  Miiller,  moreover, 
supposes  that  in  this  sense  the  syssitia  at  Sparta 
corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state  called 
obte,  and  sometimes  (poaTpiat,  which  were  also  thir- 
ty in  number.' 


1.  (Alcman  ap.  Strab.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.,  1,  4.)— 3. 
(Athen.,  1.  c.)  — 4.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7.)— 5,  (GSttliug  od  Arist., 
(Econ.,  p.  190.— MuUer,  Dor.,  iv.,  3,  *  3.)— 6.  (Plut.,  Lycur.,  c. 
12.)— 7.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7,  4  )— 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  t.)— 9.  (Plat., 
I.  c  — Agis,  c.  10.) 
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I.  (Wachsmuth,ii.,2,24.— P!ut.,l.c.)— 2.  (Athen., it., p.  141.) 
—3.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lacou.,  v.,  6.)-4.  (Frag.,  31.)— 5.  (Herod.,  l , 
65.)-6.  (Thirlwall,  i.,  p.  289.)— 7.  (Quks.  Symp.,  v,l.,  p.  331) 
—8.  (Plut.,  Agis  and  Cleom.)— 9.  (Dorians,  in.,  5,  «  6,  and  1^ 
6  4  — Hoer.k,  Creta,  iii.,  p.  120-139 —HuUman's  Anftnge,  J  138 
—Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  288  and  33 1.— Hermann,  Lehr 
buch  der  Griech.  Staats.,  i  22  and  28.) 


TABELLARI^  LEGBS. 


TABERNA. 


T.  G. 
«TABANirs.  (Vid.  CEsTRus.) 
TABELLA,  dim.  of  TABULA,  a  Billet  or  Tablet, 
virjth  which  each  citizen  and  judex  voted  in  the 
Bomitia  and  courts  of  justice.  In  the  comitia,  if 
the  business  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citizen 
was  provided  with  two  tabellae,  one  inscribed  V.  R., 
i.  £.,  Uli  Rogas,  "  I  vote  for  the  law,"  the  other  in- 
scribed A.,  t.  e.,  Antiquo,  "  I  am  for  the  old  law.'" 
If  the  business  was  the  election  of  a  magistrate, 
each  citizen  was  supplied  with  one  tablet,  on  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the 
initials  of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
oration  Pro  Domo,  c.  43  ;  the  voter  then  placed  a 
mark  (functum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
whence  puncta  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes." 
For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  voting  in  the 
comitia,  see  Diribitoees  and  Sitella, 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  tabellae, 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.,  i.  c,  Absolve, 
"  I  acquit ;"  the  second  with  C,  i.  e.,  Condemno, 
"I  condemn  ;"  and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  i.  e.,Non 
Liquet,  "It  is  hot  clear  to  me."  The  first  of 
these  was  called  tabella  absoluloria,  and  the  second 
Idella  damnatoria,'  and  hence  Cicero*  calls  the 
former  litcra  salutaris,  and  the  latter  lilera  trislis. 
Il  would  seem  that  in  some  trials  the  tabellae  were 
marked  with  the  letters  L.  D.  respectively,  i.  e., 
Libcro  and  Damno,  since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of 
the  Caelian  gens  a  tabella  marked  with  the  letters 
L,  D.  -,  and  as  we  know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in 
cases  of  perduellio  was  first  introduced  by  C.  Caeli- 
us  Caldus  («!(i.  TABELL.4Ei.a:  Leges),  the  tabella  on 
the  coin  undoubtedly  refers  to  that  event.  There 
is  also  a  passage  in  Csesar'  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes 
marked  on  the  tabellae  ;  "  Unam  fore  tabeUam,  qui 
Mherandos  omni  periculo  censerent ;  alteram,  qui  capi- 
tis damnarent,"  &e.' 

The  cut  annexed  contains  a 
copy  of  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing 
a  toga  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  placing  a  tabella  marked  with 
the  letter  A.  (i.  e.,  absolm)  in  the 
cista.  The  letter  on  the  tabella 
is  evidently  intended  for  A.. 

For  the  other  meanings  of  Ta- 
bella, see  Tabula. 
TABELLA'RI^  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which  the 
ballot  was  introduced  in  voting  in  the  comitia.  As 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see  Suf- 
FEAGiuH.  There  were  four  enactments  known  by 
the  name  of  Tabellarias  Leges,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  Cicero.'  They  are  mentioned  below  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 


BKITISH  MUSECM. 


1.  Gabinia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Gabini- 
us  B.C.  139,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
magistrates,"  whence  Cicero'  calls  the  tabella  "  rin- 
da  tacittt  hbertatis," 

2.  Cassia  Lei,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Gas- 
»ius  Longinus  B.C.  137,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
"judicium  populi,"  with  the  exception  of  cases  of 
perduellio.  The  "judicium  populi"  undoubtedly 
applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the  whole 
Mily  of  the  people  (vid.  Jddex,  p.  551,  552),  al- 
though Ernesti'"  wishes  to  give  a  different  interpre- 
tation to  the  words.     This  law  was  supported  by 


I.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  14.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane,  22.)— 
3-  Suet,  Octar.,  33.)— 4.  (Pro  Mil.,  6.)— 5.  (Bell.  Civ.,  iii., 
'^■)— 6.  (Compare  Spanheim,  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  199.)— 7.  (De 
Logs.,  iii..  16.)— 8.  (Cic,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Affi-.,  ii.,  2.)— 10.  (Index 
Ug.) 


Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  the  aristocratical  party.' 

3.  Papibia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  B.C.  131,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws." 

4.  CjELiJi  Lex,  proposed  by  C.  Caelius  Caldus 
B.C.  108,  introduced  the  ballot  in  cases  of  perduel- 
lio, which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  law." 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Marius 
B.C.  U9,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.* 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  Letter-carrier.  As  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy special  messengers,  who  were  called  tabellarii, 
to  convey  their  letters  (tabella,  liters),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  otherwise.' 

TABE'LLIO,  a  Notary."  Under  the  Empire  the 
tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  scribae 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  (Yid.  Scrib«.) 
They  were  chiefly  employed  in  drawing  up  legal 
documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usually  took  theii 
stations  in  the  market-places  of  towns.'  They 
formed  a  special  order  in  the  state.* 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind  of 
building  fit  to  dwell  in,  "  ncmpe  ex  eo,  quod  tabulis 
clauditur,"  or,'  according  to  the  more  probable  ety- 
mology of  Festus,  because  it  was  made  of  planks." 
Festus"  asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind 
of  abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
taberna  and  tabernaculum  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  them,  that  they  were  generally 
composed  of  a  covering  of  skins,  partly  supported  by 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes.  Some- 
times, in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  been 
constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  sometimes,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes  were 
spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  obtained." 
From  taberna,  when  used  in  this  sense,  are  derived 
tabernaculum,  the  more  common  name  of  a  tent,  and 
Contubernales. 

The  usual  name  of  taberna  is  a  shop.  Neither 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often  had  their 
shops  forming  parts  of  their  houses,  as  with  us.  A 
few  houses  are  indeed  found  at  Pompeii  entirely  de 
voted  to  l^e  purposes  of  trade,  consisting,  that  is, 
of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  trades- 
man and  his  family. 

Most  commonly,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  house,  to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged, 
and  were  by  him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  (Vid. 
HonsB,  Roman,  p.  519.)  Some  of  the  shops  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  the  owner  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  his  estates.  This  arrangement  of 
the  shops  was  probably  an  improvement  on  an  older 
plan  of  placing  them  against  the  walls  of  houses. 
Even  under  the  emperors  we  find  that  shops  were 
built  out  so  far  into  the  street  as  to  obstruct  the 
thoroughfare.  Martial'"  mentions  an  edict  of  Domi- 
tian  by  which  the  practice  was  put  down,  and  the 
shops  were  confined  within  the  areas  of  the  houses 

The  following  are  the  meat  remarkable  classes  of 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains ; 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat.    (Vid.  Cahpona.) 


1.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  16.— Brut.,  25,  27.— Pro  Seilio,  48.— 
Ascon.  in  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  16.) 
—3.  (Cic,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  17.— Plut.,  Mar.,  4.)- 
5.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  31.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  iii.,  12 ;  xiv.,  22.)— « 
(Suidas,  s.  v.)- 7.  (Cod.,  ir.,  tit.  21,  s.  17.— Novell.,  73,  c.  5,  <&c 
—8.  (Gothof.  ad  Cod.  Theod.,xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  3.)— 9.  (Dig.  50,6. 
10,  ^  183.)— 10.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Contuberaales,  Tabemacula.)— I 
(s.  V.  Adtibemalis.)— 12.  (Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom.,  in  nper 
p.  154-155.)— 13.  (vii.,  61.) 
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3.  Bakers'  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
(bund  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as  the 
other  implements  for  making  biead.     {Vid.  Mola, 

PiSTOK.) 

3.  Booksellers'  shops.     (Vid.  Bibliopola.) 

4.  Barbers' and  hairdressers' shops.    (Fid.  Bar- 

BA.^ 

TABERNA'CULUM.  (Vid.  Taberna,  Templdm.) 
TABLI'NUM.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  517.) 
TA'BUL^.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
as  gaming-tables,'  pictures,'  but  more  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  here.  The  name  of  tabulae  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy,' 
indeed,  distinguishes  between  tabula  and  cera,  by 
the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean  tablets  of 
stone  and  metal;  but  tabula  and  tabella  more  fre- 
quently signify  waxen  tablets  (tabula  cerata),  which 
were  thin  pieces  of  wood,  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape,  covered  over  with  wax  (cera).  The  wax 
was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus.  ( Yid.  Sti- 
lus.) These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  citron-wood,*  but  generally  of  the  wood  of  a 
more  common  tree,  as  the  beech,  fir,  &c.  The 
outer  sides  of  the  tablets  consisted  merely  of  the 
wood  ;  it  was  only  the  inner  sides  that  were  cov- 
ered over  with  wax.  They  were  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  backs  by  means  of  wires,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  hinges,  so  that  they  opened 
and  shut  like  our  books  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wax  of 
one  tablet  rubbing  against  the  wax  of  the  other, 
there  was  a  raised  margin  around  each,  as  is  clear- 
ly seen  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  925.  There  were 
sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
tablets  fastened  together  in  the  above-mentioned 
manner  Two  such  tablets  were  called  diptycha 
( (!iirrti;f B ),  which  merely  means  "twice-folded" 
(from  ■KTvaau,  "to  fold"),  whence  we  have  ■^tvkt'lov, 
or,  with  the  t  omitted,  ■kvktwv.  The  Latin  word 
jmgillares,  which  is  the  name  frequently  given  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,'  may  perhaps  be  connect- 
ed with  the  same  root,  though  it  is  usually  derived 
from  pugillus,  because  they  were  small  enough  to 
be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  a  mVof 
■KTVK.Tog.''  (Kid.  Diptycha.)  Three  tablets  fastened 
together  were  called  triplycha  (Tpinruxa),  which 
Martial'  translates  by  triplices  (cera) ;  in  the  same 
way  we  also  read  of  pentaptycha  (irevTanrvxa),  called 
by  Martial'  guintuplices  (cera),  and  of  polyplycha 
(iroXvnTvxa)  or  multiplices  (cera).  The  pages  of 
these  tablets  were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of 
cera  alone  ;  thus  we  read  of  prima  cera,  altera  cera, 
"  first  page,"  "  second  page.'"  In  tablets  contain- 
ing important  legal  documents,  especially  wills,  the 
outer  edges  were  pierced  through  with  holes  (fcra- 
mina),  through  which  a  triple  thread  (linum)  was 
passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal  was  then  placed. 
This  was  intended  to  guard  against  forgery  ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  done,  such  documents  were  null  and 
void,'"     (Yid.  Testamentum.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans  for 
almost  every  species  of  writing  where  great  length 
was  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  frequently 
written  upon  them,  wbich  were  secured  by  being 
fastened  together  with  packthread  and  sealed  with 
wax.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  Plautus,"  when  a 
letter  is  to  be  written, 

"  Effer  Clio  stilum,  ccram,  ct  tabellas,  et  linum." 

1.  (Jav.,  i.,  90.)-2.  (Cic,  De  Fin.,  v.,  1.— Proport.,  i.,  S,  M.) 
j.  (i.,  24.)— 4.  (Mart.,  XIV.,  3,  5.)  — 5.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  1— Cell., 
lYii.,  9.— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  (i,)— 6.  (II.,  vi.,  169.)— 7.  (liv.,  6.)— 8. 
(xiv.,  4.)— 9.  (Compare  Suot.,  Ner.,  17.)— 10.  (Id.,  1.  c— Pau- 
luB,  S.  R.,  v.,  25,  1)  C.)  -11.  (Baccliid.,  iv.,  4,  64.) 
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The  sealing  is  mentioned  afle^rvard.'  Tabulae  am> 
tabellae  are  therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  let- 
ters.' Love-letters  were  written  on  very  small 
tablets  called  vitelliani,^  of  which  word,  however, 
we  do  not  know  the  meaning.  Tablets  of  this  kind 
are  presented  by  Amor  to  Polyphemus  on  an  an. 
cient  painting.' 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  mention- 
ed above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for  ac 
counts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  received 
and  expended  (tabula  or  codex  accepti  et  expensi'), 
whence  nma  tabula  mean  an  abolition  of  debts,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part.'  The  above  are  merely  in- 
stances of  the  extensive  use  of  waxen  tablets  :  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Re- 
specting the  tabula  publica,  see  Tabolakidm. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abrud- 
banySi  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold  mine 
in  the  village  itself  Of  this  interesting  discovery 
an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Libellus  Aurarius,  sive  Tabula  Ce- 
rata,  et  antiguissima  et  unice  Romana  in  Fodina  Au- 
raria  apud  Abrudbanyam,  oppidulum  Transsylvanujn, 
nuper  reperta,"  Lipsiae  (1841).  An  account  of 
these  tablets,  taken  from  Massmann's  description, 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what  has  been  said 
above.  Both  the  tabulae  are  triptycha,  that  is,  con- 
sisting of  three  tablets  each.  One  is  made  of  fir- 
wood,  the  other  of  beechwood,  and  each  is  about 
the  size  of  what  we  call  a  small  octavo.  The  out- 
er part  of  the  two  outside  tablets  of  each  exhibita 
the  plain  surface  of  the  wood,  the  inner  part  is  cov- 
ered with  wax,  which  is  now  almost  of  a  black  col- 
our, and  is  surrounded  with  a  raised  margin.  The 
middle  tablet  has  wax  on  both  sides,  with  a  margin 
around  each,  so  that  each  of  the  two  tabulse  con- 
tains four  sides  or  four  pages  covered  with  wax. 
The  edges  are  pierced  through,  that  they  might  be 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  thread  passed 
tlirough  them.  The  wax  is  not  thick  in  either ;  it 
is  thinner  on  the  beechen  tabulae,  in  which  the  sti- 
lus of  the  writer  has  sometimes  cut  through  the 
wax  into  the  wood.  There  are  letters  on  both  of 
them,  but  on  the  beechen  tabulae  they  are  few  and 
indistinct ;  the  beginning  of  the  first  tablet  contams 
some  Greek  letters,  but  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
long  set  of  letters  in  unknown  characters.  The 
writing  on  the  tabulae  made  of  iirwood  is  both 
greater  in  quantity,  and  in  a  much  better  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy 
of  a  document  relating  to  some  business  connected 
with  a  collegium.  The  name  of  the  consuls  is  giv- 
en, which  determines  its  date  to  be  A.D.  169.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  connected  with  it 
is,  that  it  is  written  from  right  to  left.  The  writing 
begins  on  what  we  should  call  the  last  or  fourth 
page,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  third ;  and  by 
some  strange  good  fortune  it  has  happened  that  the 
same  document  is  written  over  again,  beginning  on 
the  second  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first,  so  that  where  the  writing  is  effaced  or  doubt- 
ful in  the  one,  it  is  usually  supplied  or  explained  by 
the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  in  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  wTiting  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  A.D.,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Florentine  museum. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  comitia  and  the 


1.  (1.  96.— Compare  Qc.  in  Catil.,  iii.,  5.)  — 2.  (Ovid,  Met., 
;x.,  522.)— 3.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  8,  9.)-4.  (Mus.  Borbon.,  I.,tav.  2.)- 
5.  (Cic,  Pro  Kosc  Com.,  S.)-6.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  42.— Oio.,  V 
Off.,  li.,  23.) 


T^DA. 


TAGUS. 


courts  of  justice  were  also  called  tabulae  as  well  as 
tabellae.     t,Vid.  Tabell^.) 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  accountants,  who 
are  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire.'  Public  notaries,  who  had  the  charge 
of  public  documents,  were  also  called  tabularii,'  and 
these  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabelliones  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus  in 
the  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of  all 
children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabplarii  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  birth.^  Respecting  the  oth- 
er duties  of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod., 
viii.,  tit.  2,  and  Gothrofr.,  ad  loc. 

TABULA'RIUM,  a  place  where  the  public  rec- 
ords (taimla  publica)  were  kept.*  These  records 
were  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  senatus  con- 
sulta,  tabulae  censoris,  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
of  the  names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
lis,  &c.'  There  were  various  tabularia  at  Rome, 
all  of  which  were  in  temples  ;  we'  find  mention 
made  of  tabularia  in  the  temples  of  the  nymphs,' 
of  Lucina,  of  Juventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also 
the  public  treasury.'    (Vid.  .^rarium.) 

A  tabularium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
gmmmatopkylacium,  archium,  or  archivum.'  In  a 
private  house  the  name  of  tahlinum  was  given  to 
the  place  where  the  family-records  and  archives 
were  kept.     (Yid.  House,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

TjEUA  or  TEDA  (rfaif,  Alt.  %,  dim.  dp&'ov), 
a  light  of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pinea. 
titda.'  Before  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial 
modes  of  obtaining  light,  described  under  Candela, 
Ellychnium,  Fax,  Funale,  and  Lucerna,  the  in- 
habitants of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
following  method,  which  still  prevails  in  those 
countries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which 
abound  in  forests  of  pines.'"  A  tree  having  been  se- 
lected of  the  species  Pinus  Maritima,  Linn.,  which 
was  called  ttevk'^  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the 
lime  of  Homer,"  and  which  retains  this  name,  with 
a  slight  change  in  its  termination,  to  the  present  day, 
a  large  incision  was  made  near  its  root,  causing  the 
turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  accumulate  in  its  vicin- 
ity. This  highly  resinous  wood  was  called  rfjif,  i. 
«.,  torch-wood ;  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  {vS(f- 
dor.  the  process  itself  hjd^dovi'  or  d^dmipyelv,  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture,  6<fSovp- 
yoi.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  portion 
thus  impregnated  was  cut  out  and  divided  into 
suitable  lengths.  This  was  repeated  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  then,  as  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  was  extracted,  and  the  roots 
were  dug  up  for  the  same  purpose.'"  These  strips 
of  resinous  pinewood  are  now  called  ifdia  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mount  Ida.'^ 

Wlien  persons  went  out  at  night  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands,'*  more  particularly  in  a  nup- 
tial procession."  Hence  tada  felices  signified  "  a 
happy  marriage  ;""  and  these  lights,  no  less  than 
proper  torches,  are  attributed  to  Love  and  Hynen." 


1.  ISen.,  Ep.,  88.— Dig.  II,  tit.  fi,  i.  7  ;  50,  tit.  13,  s.1,1)  6.)— 
'■  lOig.  43,  tit.  5,  8.  3.)  —  3.  {Capitol.,  M.  Antun.,  9.)— 4.  (Cic, 
f  ra  C.  Rabir.,  3  ;  Pro  Arch.,  4.)  —!>.  ( Yid.  Abram.  ad  Cic,  Mil., 
«.)-6.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  27.)— 7.  (Sarv.  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,602. 
-Capitol.,  M.Anton.,  9.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.9.)— 9.  (CatuU., 
111.,  15.— Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  558.)— 10.  (Fellows,  Eic.  in  Asia  Mi- 
"w.p.  140,  333-335.)— 11.  (II.,  xi.,  494  ;  jiiii.,328.)— 12.  (Thc- 
ipllr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6,  ♦  1  ;  iii-.  9.  4  3.  *  :  ''•■  16,  M  ;  ^.,  2,  «  2,  3. 
— Athen.,  xv.,  700,/.)  —  13.  (Hunt  and  Sibthorp,  in  Walpole's 
Mem.,  p.  120,  235.)— 14.  (Arist.,  Eccles.,  688,  970.)— 15.  (Horn., 
Il-.iviii,,  492.— Hes.,  Scut.,  275.— Aiistoph.,  Pai,  1317.— Ovid, 
««.,  iv.,  326.— Id.,  Fast.,  vi.,  223.)— 16.  (Catullus,  61,  25.— 
Compare  Prudent.,  c.  Symm.,  li.,  165.)  — 17.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iv., 
758.) 
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It  was  usual  to  olace  these  ai  tides  as  oflerings 
in  the  temples,  especially  at  the  great  festivals.' 

Having  been  previously  burned  into  charcoal, 
they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack  or 
Atbamenthm." 

T^NIA  or  TAINIA.     ( Vid.  Vitta,  Strophihm.) 

*II.  The  Cepola  Tania,  L.,  or  Tape-fish.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  being  slender  like  a  riband.  Ron- 
delet  describes  two  species  of  it.' 

TAGUS  (raydf),  a  leader  or  general,  was  Jiore 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitution. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe,*  and 
originally  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Thes- 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Penestae,  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  .iEolian  inhab- 
itants {ryv  Tore  fiev  Aio'Xida,  vvv  6e  QsTTcMav  /cflXov- 
liivTiv').  The  Thessalians  afterward  spread  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  possession 
of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  compelled  the 
Persebi,  Magnetes,  Achasan  Phthiotse,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.'  The  population  of  Thes- 
saly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of  Laconica,  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penestae,  whose 
condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  He- 
lots. (Kid.  Penestai.)  2.  The  subject  people,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid  tribute,  as 
stated  above,  but  were  personally  free,  though  they 
had  no  share  in  the  government.  They  corre- 
sponded to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by  which  name 
they  are  called  by  Xenophon.'  (Vid.  Pekkeci.) 
3.  The  Thessalian  con(juerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lanis 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histiseotis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.'  This  division  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  of  Thessalian  history, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  perhaps 
have  regulated  its  affairs  by  some  kind  of  provin- 
cial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  government 
of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.' 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  tagus  (rayof),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (^aatXcvg"),  and  some- 
times dp;^<)f."  His  command  was  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  appointed  when  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  apprehended.  Pollux,"  accordingly,  in  his  list 
of  military  designations,  classes  together  the  bceo- 
tarchs  of  the  Thebans,  the  king  of  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians,  the  polemarch  of  the  Athenians  {in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagus  of  the  Thessa- 
lians. We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  the  tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neither 


1.  (Theophrast.,  Char.,  5,  s.  3.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  »ii.,  10.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  ixiv.,  6,  B.  25.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13  — Oppian,  i.— 
Adams,  Append,,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Herwd.,  vii.,  176. — \ftll.  Paterc,  i., 
3.)— 5.  (Diod.,iv.,  57.)  — 6.  (Thuc,  ii.,  lOI  ;  iv.,  78 ;  viii.,  3.— 
Arist.,Pol.,ii.,6.)— 7.  (Hell.,vi.,l,U9.)— 8.  (Aristot. ap. Harp, 
s.  V.  TETpopx'o.— Strab.,  ii.,  p.  430.)  — 9.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  i.,  p.  437.)— 10.  (Herod.,  v.,  63  )— 11.  (Dioiijrs.,v.,74.)— 
12.  (i.,  128.) 
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was  precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circum- 
stances and  tlie  character  of  the  individual.'  He 
levied  soldiers  from  the  states  in  each  district,  and 
seems  to  have  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  allies.'  When  Jason  was  tagus,  he  had 
an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry  and  not  less 
than  20,000  hoplites  ;'  and  Jason  himself  says  that 
Vfhen  Thessaly  is  under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army 
of  6000  cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites.*  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was  the 
same  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of  the 
Scopada;,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  be  the  same 
Scopas  as  the  one  mentioned  by  JElian'  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Cyrus  t'he  younger.  When  Thessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  government  of  a  tagus, 
the  subject  towns  possessed  more  independence.' 
In  later  times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates Toyoj','  which  may  have  been  done,  how- 
ever, as  Hermann  suggests,  only  out  of  affectation. 
Thessaly,  however,  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  government.  The  different  cities  administer- 
ed their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
ones  (tuv  if  i/iCiv  (Tov  iapaaUav)  ^pTijfiivav  noXs- 
uv^).  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  aristocratioal  {dvvaarela  fiaKXav  ij  Imvofil^ 
expuvTo  TO  cyxCipiov  oi  QeaaoKoi') ;  and  it  was  chief- 
ly in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  'kings.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleuads,  whence  Herodotus" 
calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly  ;  Cranon  or  Crannon 
to  the  Scopadse,  and  Pharsalus  to  the  Creonds." 
These  nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the 
Penestse  ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
and  lived  in  a  princely  manner  (^M^evoc  re  koI  fie- 
yaXo'n-penTii  tov  QcTTaXiRov  rponov") ;  and  they  at- 
racted  to  their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists 
of  southern  Greece.  The  Thessalian  commonalty 
did  not,  however,  submit  quietly  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  the  nobles.  Contests  between  the  two  class- 
es seem  to  have  arisen  early,  and  the  conjecture  of 
Thirlwall,"  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of 
a  dictator  at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears 
very  probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuadae  made  some 
concessions  to  the  popular  party.  Aristotle"  speaks, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who  bore  the  name 
of  TToXiro^i/lo/cef,  who  exercised  a  superintendence 
over  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  were  elected 
themselves  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  whence 
they  were  led  to  court  the  people  in  a  way  unfa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
were  also  other  magistrates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
cratical  kind,  called  AapiaaotroioL"  Besides  the 
contests  between  the  ohgarchical  and  democratical 
parties,  there  were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  them- 
selves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuadae  two  genera- 
tions before  the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was 
chosen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  com- 
monalty, to  mediate  between  the  parties  {.apx^v  fie- 
iTtrfiof").  At  Phaisalas,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  the  state  was  torn  asunder  by  in- 
testine commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
security  the  citizens  intrusted  the  acropolis  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  government  to  Polydamas, 
who  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integ- 
rity." 


TALARIA. 

The  power  of  the  aristocratioal  families,  howevei, 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  tili 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
decided  democratical  movements  first  begin  to  ap. 
pear.  At  this  time  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopada 
had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  influence.  Pherae 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leading  states 
in  Thessaly.  At  Pherae  a  tyranny,  probably  arising 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  Lycophron, 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratioal  families,  and 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly.'  The  latter 
object  was  accomplished  by  Jason,  the  successoi 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  effected  an 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  tagus  about  B.C.  374.  While 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one 
political  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  B.C.  370  his 
family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  discords,  and 
did  not  long  maintain  its  dominion.  The  ofiice  of 
tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  successors,  Poly- 
dorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphonus,  and  Ly- 
cophron ;  till  at  length  the  old  aristocratical  fami- 
lies called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in  B.C.  353, 
and  restored  the  ancient  government  in  the  different 
towns.  At  Pherae  he  is  said  to  have  restored  pop- 
ular, or,  at  least,  republican  government. =  The 
country,  however,  only  changed  masters  ;  for  a  few 
years  later  (B.C.  344)  he  made  it  completely  sub- 
ject to  Macedonia  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  country,  tetrarchies  or  tetradarchies, 
which  he  re-established,  governors  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  probably  members  of  the  ancient  no- 
ble famihes,  who  had  now  become  little  better  than 
his  vassals.'  Thessaly  from  this  time  remained  in 
a  state  of  dependance  on  the  Macedonian  kings,*  till 
the  victory  of  T.  Flaminius  at  Cynoscephalae,  in  B.C. 
197,  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independence  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.' 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings  fixed  to  the  ankles  of 
Mercury,  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes  {iridi- 
Xa,'  TTTijvoTrediTu)!:'').  In  many  works  of  ancient  art 
they  are  represented  growing  from  his  ankles,  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  bis 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poets;' 
and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing  him  with 
sandals,  which  have  wings  fastened  to  them  on 
each  side  over  the  ankles.  Buf  there  is  a  mosf. 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  of  the 
sole  of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  straps  unite  in  a  ro- 
sette under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  woodcut),  ev- 
idently intending  by  this  elegant  device  to  represent 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne  through  space 
without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury,  the  artists  of  antiquity  also  rep- 
resented Perseus  as  wearing  winged  sandals,'  be- 
cause he  put  on  those  of  Mercury  when  he  went  on 
his  aerial  voyage  to  the  fescue  of  Andromeda." 
( Vtd.  Falx.)  The  same  appendage  was  ascribed  to 
Minerva,  according  to  one  view  of  her  origin,  v^z  , 
as  the  daughter  of  Pallas." 


1.  (Tl'.irlwall,  i.,  p.  438.)  — 2.  (Xen.,  HoU.,  »i.,  1,  «  19.)  — 3. 
(Xon.,  1.,  c.)— 4.  (Id.,  Ti.,  1,  «  8.)— 5.  (V.  H.,  lii.,  1.)— 6.  (Xen., 
ne;i.,  vi.,  1,  4  9.)— 7.  (Ddckli,  Corp.  Inscr.,  n.  1T70.)— 8.  (Xen., 
Hell.,  Ti.,  1,  «  8.)- 9.  (Thunyd.,  iv.,78.)  — 10.  (vii.,  6.)  —  11. 
(Compare  Theocr.,  xvi.,  .14,  ic.)— 12.  (Xr-n.,  Hrll.,  vi..  1,^3.) 
—13.  (i.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (Pol.,  v.,  5.)— 15.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  lu.,  1.) 
—16  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  5.)— 17.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  1,  4  2,  3.) 
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1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  3,  H.— Diodor.,  liT.,  82.)— 2  (Diod..ivi., 
38.)  — 3.  (Dem.,  Philip.,  ii.,  p.  71  ;  iii.,  p.  1 17.— Haipocr.,  s.t.) 
—4.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  76.)— 5.  (Liv.,  ixiili.,  34:  xixiT.,51.— P'.lyt., 
iviii.,  30.-^Buttninnr,Mythol.,  No.  iiii. — Von  dem  Gesdilecht 
der  Aleuaden.  —  Voerael,  De  Thessaliffi  incolis  antiq.,  Fraukf., 
1829.  — Horn,  De  Thess.  Maced.  imp.  subj.,  Gryphiie,  1829.— 
Tittmann,  Darstellung  der  Griech.  Staatsr.,  p.  713,  Ac- Schu- 
mann, Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  p.  401,  <fec.  —  Hermann,  Lebrknch 
der  Griech.  Staatsalt.,  «  178.)  — 6.  (Athcn.,  xii.,  537,/.)  — 7. 
(Orph.,  Hymn.,  iivil.,  4.— Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  636.  —  Fulgent.,  Mj" 
thol.,i.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  xiiy.,  340.  —  Od.,  T.,  44.— VirR.,  ^n., 
■v.,  239.)— 9.  (Mon.  Matth.,  iii.,  28.— Inghiiami,  Vasi  Fittili,  i., 
tav.  70;  iy.,tav.  166.)  — 10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  665-667.  —  He>., 
Scut.,  216-220.— EratoBth.,  Catast.,  22.— Hygin.,  Poet.  Astmn., 
ji.,  12.)—  11.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  83.  — Tzelzes,  schol  m 
Lycoph.,  395.) 
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TALENTUAI. 


TALAROS  (rdAapof).  (Vid.  Calathus.) 
TALA'SSIO.  (Vid.  Maeeiage,  Roman,  p.  635.) 
TALENTUM  (ra/lavroi')  meant  originally  a  bal- 
ance {vid.  Libea),  then  the  substance  weighed,  and 
lastly  and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  ihe  talent. 
The  Greek  system  of  money,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
(vid.  As),  and  those  of  most  other  nations,  was 
founded  on  a  reference  to  weight.  A  certain  weight 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks,  as  of  copper  among  the 
Romans,  was  used  as  a  representative  of  a  value, 
which  was  originally  and  generally  that  of  the  metal 
itself  The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
denominations  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight. 

The  Greek  system  of  weights  contained  four  prin- 
cipal denominations,  which,  though  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same  place 
for  different  substances,  always  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  These  were  the  talent  (rd?,avTov), 
which  was  the  largest,  then  the  mina  (/iva),  the 
drachma  (Spaxim),  and  the  obolus  (biolog).  Their 
relative  values  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 
Obol. 


6 

Drachma. 

600 

100 

Mina. 

36,000 

6000 

60 

iTalent. 

The  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  drachma  and 
obolus  have  been  noticed  under  Deachma. 

1.  The  Attic  Talent. — It  appears  from  existing 
coins,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
the  Attic  silver  money  was  proverbially  good,  that 
the  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  system, 
weighed  66-5  grains.  (Fi(i.  Drachma.)  Hence  we 
eet  the  following  values  for  the  Attic  weights  in 
English  avoirdupois  weight : 


1108 

66-5 

83-75 

100-32 


Obol 

Drachma  .... 

Mina  .         15 

Talent         56     164 

These  values  refer  to  the  time  after  Solon,  for  we 
have  no  drachmae  of  an  earlier  date.  We  may, 
however,  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion  respecting 
the  state  of  things  before  Solon's  reform  of  the  cur- 
•rency,  by  referring  to  another  standard  of  the  talent, 
which  was  used  in  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
mina  of  which  was  called  the  commercial  mina  (fi 
uva  fi  ijiTropLKTi).  This  mina  is  mentioned  in  a  de- 
cree,' the  date  of  which  is  uncertain  (about  the  155th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  160,  according  to  Bockh),  as 
weighing  138  drachma;,  Sre^at-i^^iipju,  accutdiug  to 
the  standard  weights  in  the  silver  mint.  (Vid.  Ae- 
oyeooopeion.)  In  this  system,  however,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  weights  was  the  same  as  in  the 
other ;  we  have,  therefore, 


Obol 

Drachma 

Mina      .     .         ....     1 

Talent 75 


OZ.  gTS. 

15-29 

91-77 

4}     93-69 

5|     1409 


These  weights  were  used  for  all  commodities  ex- 
cept such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 

1.  (Biickh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  i.,  123,  4  4.) 


according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  the 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system  :  it  was,  therefore,  prob- 
ably very  old  ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Bockh  has  shown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  old 
system  of  Attic  weights  which  was  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Solon.'  Solon  is  known  to  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  money  in  order  to  relieve  debtors  ; 
and  Plutarch'  informs  us,  on  the  testimony  of  An- 
drotion,  that  "Solon  made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae, 
which  had  formerly  contained  73."  It  is  incredible 
that  a  large  prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have 
been  used  as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights ; 
but  what  Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon 
made  a  min-n,  or  100  drachmae,  out  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  silve>  which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drach- 
mas. The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  ancient 
weights  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100  :  73.  Now 
this  was  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  100, 
=100  :  73f|.  But  why  should  Solon  have  adopted 
so  singular  a  proportion  1  It  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent. Bockh  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  So- 
lon intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  that  is, 
to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coinage  equal  to 
75  of  the  old,  but  that,  by  some  inaccuracy  of  man- 
ufacture, the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a  little  too 
light ;  and,  as  Solon's  coinage  furnished  the  stand 
ard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was  retained. 
In  fixing  upon  one  fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction, Solon  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  tho 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  anothei 
which  was  extensively  used,  but  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  namely,  the  Euboic  talent,  which  will 
be  presently  spoken  of. 

The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change  by 
the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that  12 
drachmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachmae  ;  that  to  every  five  com 
mercial  minae  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial  mi 
na;.    Thus  we  shall  have, 

the  mina  =150  drachma  (silver), 
5  minae     =:    6  minae  (commercial), 
the  talent  ^  65  minae  (commercial). 

The  five-minae  weight  of  this  system  was  equal 
to  7  lbs.  13|  oz.  14-96  grs.  avoirdupois,  and  the  tilent 
to  85  lbs.  2i  oz.  70-7  grs. 

"  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  Ath- 
ens. The  standards  or  models  (arixufiara)  were  de- 
posited in  the  Acropolis ;  and  there  were  others  in 
the  keeping  of  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them,  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Pirsus  and  at  Eleusis.'" 

The  other  Greek  weights  are  computed  from 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  as  stated  by  ancient 
writers,  and  from  existing  coins.  Unfortunately, 
the  -writers  do  not  always  agree  with  the  coins,  nor 
with  each  other. 

2.  The  Euboic  Talent  is  often  reckoned  equivalent 
to  the  Attic.  Herodotus*  makes  the  Babylonian 
talent  equal  to  70  Euboic  minae,  Pollux'  to  7000 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  e.,  to  70  Attic  minae.  Comparing 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  Attic  and  Euboic 
weights  equal.  But  it  is  likely  that  Pollux  is  not 
quite  right,  and  that  the  Euboic  standard  was  a 
little  greater  than  the  Attic  :  for  .iEhan'  gives  72 
Attic  minae  for  the  value  of  this  same  Babylonian 
talent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  Euboic 
to  the  Attic  72  :  70,  which  is  the  same  as  75  ;  72fl. 
In  this  fact  we  have  the  ground  of  the  supposition 


1.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  193. —Id.,  Metrolog. 
TJntersuch.,  ii.,  1,  p.  116.)— 2.  (Solon,  15.)  — 3.  (Hnssey,  p.  26, 
who  quotes  Bockh,  Inscr.,  i.,  150,  4  24  ;  151, 1)  40  ;  123,  5  5,  6  ) 
4.  (iii.,  89.)-5.  (Onom.,  \x.,  6.)— 6.  (Var.  H-st.,  i.,  82.) 
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itated  above,  that  Solon  intended  to  assimilate  the 
Attic  standard  to  the  Euboic :  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  old  Attic  talent  was  to  Solon's  as  100 :  72^. 
Assuming  that  Solon  intended  this  ratio  to  have 
been  100  :  75,  we  have  the  intended  value  of  Solon's 
talent  to  its  actual  value  as  75  :  72f|,  which  is  al- 
most identical  with  tlie  ratio  of  the  Euboic  talent  to 
th  J  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  The  Euboic  talent  would 
therefore  exceed  the  Attic  merely  by  the  error 
which  was  made  in  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Another  computation  of  the  Euboic  talent  is  given 
by  Appian,'  who  makes  it  equal  to  7000  drachmae, 
i.  «.,  70  rainae  of  Alexandrea.  (See  below,  on  the 
Alexandrean  talent.) 

Festus,  in  the  Excerpta  of  Paulus,^  makes  it 
equal  to  4000  denarii.  This  is  clearly  an  error  : 
very  probably  Paulus  applied  the  statement  of  Fes- 
tus respecting  the  Rhodian  talent  to  the  Euboic. 
(See  below,  on  the  Rhodian  talent.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  reckoned  both  the  Eu- 
boic and  Attic  talents  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds.' 

3.  The  Talent  of  Xgina  has  been  almost  always 
considered  to  have  borne  to  the  Attic  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the 
yEginetan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmas, 
and  the  drachma  10  Attic  obols.*  Mr.  Hussey, 
however,  observes  that  this  value  would  give  an 
jEginetan  drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  ex- 
isting coins  give  an  average  of  only  96 ;  and  he 
explains  the  statement  of  Pollux  as  referring,  not  to 
the  old  Attic  drachmse  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal  to 
the  Roman  denarius.     (Vid.  Drachma.) 

Taking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
the  coins,  we  have  the  following  values  for  the 
iEginetan  weights : 

lb.       ox.  ^, 

Oiol       15 

Drachma    .     .  96 

Mina 1    5J    78  96 

Talent 82     3|     3046 

On  the  other  hand,  Bbckh  adheres  to  the  propor- 
tion of  5  :  3,  as  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not  (he 
contends)  have  meant  by  drachmae  those  equal  to 
the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calculation 
of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  drachma  in 
his,  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some  an- 
cient writer,  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and  .lEgine- 
tan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition.  Mr. 
Hussey  himself  states,'  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
that  urged  by  Bockh,  that  when  Pollux  speaks  of 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in  relation  to  the 
Attic,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Attic 
money  of  the  full  weight :  and  Bockh  adds  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the 
lighter  drachmae,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and 
small  Egyptian  talents,  this  only  proves  that  those 
talents  had  but  recently  come  into  circulation. 
Bockh  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Pollux  followed 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  and 
who  had  frequent  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  val- 
ues of  money  in  his  political  works. 

Again  :  as  the  ^Lgiactan  standard  was  that  which 
prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in  early 
times,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  definite  pro- 
portion between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before  Solon ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux,  we  do  get 
such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  5. 

Bockh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give   a  drachma   of  about  110 


1.  (Hist,  Sic,  T.,  2.)— 2.  (>.  y.  Eubolcum  talentam.)— 3.  (Po- 
lyl).,  ixi.,  14  — Liv.,  xxxvii.,  45,  compared  with  Polyb.,  ixii.,  26. 
— Liv.,  Iliviii.,  38.)— 4  (PoU.,  Onom.,  ix.,  76,  86.)— 5.  (p.  34.) 
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grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  5  :  3.  The  identitj 
of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the  jEginetan 
is  proved  by  Bockh.'  There  are  also  other  very 
ancient  Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  had 
their  origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  ^ginetan  sys- 
tem. 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to  by 
Hussey  is  explained  by  Bockh  from  the  well-kno.vo 
tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart  from  tiiB 
full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotus' 
states  that  Democedes,  a  physician,  after  receiving 
a  talent  in  one  year  at  JEgma,  obtained  at  Athens 
the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  mina»,  which  Herodo- 
tus clearly  means  was  more  than  what  he  had  be- 
fore. But,  according  to  Pollux's  statement,  the 
two  sums  were  exactly  equal.  But  Herodotus  says 
nothing  of  different  standards  ;  surely,  then,  he 
meant  the  same  standard  to  be  applied  in  both  cases. 

From  comparing  statements  made  respecting  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey'  obtains  4  :  3  as  about  the 
ratio  of  the  jEginetan  to  the  Attic  standard.  Bockh 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers varied,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  /Eginetan 
money  was  actually  lighter  than  the  proper  stand- 
ard, while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period  was  very 
little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sufficiently  complete 
view  of  the  question. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  standards  of  Corinth 
and  Sicily  followed  that  of  Athens  or  that  of  jEgina. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Bockh  and  Hussey. 

4.  The  Babylonian  talent  had  to  the  Attic  the  ra- 
tio of  7  :  6  according  to  Pollux'  and  Herodotus,'  or 
72  :  60  according  to  JSIian."  Bockh,  understanding 
these  statements  as  referring  to  the  old  Attic,  makes 
the  Babylonian  standard  equal  to  the  .Sginetan 
This  standard  was  much  used  for  silver  in  the  Per- 
sian empire 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian,  Alexandrean,  or 
Ptolemaic  Talent  are  very  confused.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  twice  the  Attic. 

6.  The  Tyriun  Talent  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  Attic. 

7.  A  Rhodian  Talent  is  mentioned  by  Festus  in  a 
passage  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.'  The  most 
probable  emendation  of  the  passage  gives  4000  cis- 
tophori  or  7500  denarii  as  the  value  of  this  talent. 

8.  A  Syrian  Talent  is  mentioned,  the  value  of 
which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were  two  sizes  of 
it.  The  larger,  which  was  six  times  that  used  for 
money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weighing  wood. 

9.  A  Cilician  Talent  of  3000  drachmae,  or  half 
the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.' 

The  above  were  used  for  silver,  but  the  actuaj 
coinage  went  no  higher  than  the  drachma,  and  a  few' 
multiples  of  it,  the  highest  known  with  certainty 
being  the  tetradrachm.  The  mina  and  talent  were 
sums  of  money,  not  coins. 

A  table  of  Attic  money  up  to  the  tetradrachma  is 
given  under  Drachma.  The  mina  was  U.  U.  3d., 
the  talent  2431.  15».  The  .lEginetan  mina  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  coins,  51.  lis.  Id.,  the  talent 
343/.  15s. ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pol- 
lux mentioned  above,  the  mina  was  6/.  15i.  5d.,  the 
talent  406/.  5s. 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  for  gold.  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachmae,  or  about  |  oz.  and 
71  grs.  It  was  called  the  gold  talent,  or  the  Sicilian 
talent,  from  its  being  much  used  by  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.    This  is  the  talent  always  meant 


I.  (Metrol.,  p.  89.  —  Compare  Miiller,  Dor.,  iii.,  16,  ^  12,  and 
^ginet.,  p.  54-58.)-2.  (iii.,  131.)— 3.  (p.  61.)— 4.  (ii.,  86.)— S. 
(ill.,  89.)— 6.  (Vai.  Hist.,  i.,  22.)-  '.  (s.  v.  Talentum.)— 8.  Ux.,  6.) 
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when  the  word  occurs  in  Homer.  The  Italian 
Greeljs  divided  it  into  24  nummi,  and  afterward  into 
12,'  each  nummus  containing  2i  litrse.  (Compare 
LirRA  and  Sestertius.)  This  talent  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  it 
being  equal  in  value  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
proportional  value  of  gold  to  copper  was  1000  :  1. 
This  talent  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  3  minae, 
each  equal  in  weight  to  a  didrachm  or  stater ;  for 
the  talent  of  Thyatira  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
three  gold  staters,"  and  Pollux^  states  that  the  gold 
stater  was  equal  in  value  to  a  mina. 

This  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
great  talent  (magnum  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  authors,  for  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  great 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  very  inexact. 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychiijs*  mentions  one  of  100 
pounds  {AtTpuv),  Vitruvius'  one  of  120  ;  Suidas,' 
Hesychius,  and  Epiphanius'  of  125 ;  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus*  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychius 
three  of  165,  400,  and  1125  pounds  respectively. 

Where  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical  wri- 
ters without  any  specification  of  the  standard,  we 
must  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

TA'LIO,  from  talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen- 
ally the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief 
which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body  of  an- 
other. A  provision  as  to  talio  occurred  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  :  "  Si  membrum  rupit  ni  cum  eo  pacit 
talio  esto."^  This  passage  does  not  state  what  talio 
is.  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Priscian,'"  says  :  "  Si  quis 
mcmhrum  rupit  aut  os  fregit,  talione  proximus  cogna- 
tus  ulciscatur."  The  law  of  talio  was  probably  en- 
forced by  the  individual  or  his  friends  :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  under  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that  it 
bore  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an  adul- 
terer and  adultress  in  certain  cases,  which  the  Julia 
lex  confirmed ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  injured  person  or  his 
cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The  punishment  of 
death  for  death  was  talio ;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for  death.  Talio, 
as  a  punishment,  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law : 
"  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth ;  as 
he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him  again."" 

*TALPA.  the  Mole.     (Vid.  Aspalax.) 

TALUS  {uarpdyaloi),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  often  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  (dopnaSeioi)  were  sought  as  objects 
of  elegance  and  curiosity.'"  They  were  used  to  play 


1.  (Pollux,  1.  c— Festus,  s.  V.  Talentum.)— 2.  (Lex.  Se^.,  p. 
306.)— 3.  (ix.,  57.)— 4.  (s.  v.)— 5.  (x.,  21.)— 6.  (s.  v.)— 7.  (De 
Mens,  et  Pond.)— 8.  (ix.,  27.)— 9.  (Festus,  s.  t.  Talionis.)— 10. 
(7i.,  p.  710,  ed.  Putsch.)- 11.  (Levit.,xxiv.,20.)— 12.  (Theophr., 
Char.,  5.— Athen.,  -vi.,  193,/,) 


with  from  the  earliest  times,  principally  by  women 
and  children,'  occasionally  by  old  men."  A  paint- 
ing by  Alexander  of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  repre- 
sents two  women  occupied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  bones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  caught  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  her 
hand."  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  compare 
the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux.') 

Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  Pandarus  thus 
employed  {-rraiiovaa;  adTpayoKoi^^).  But  a  much 
more  celebrated  production  was  the  group  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by  Polycletus,  and 
called  the  Astragalizontes.'  A  fractured  marble 
group  of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of 
biting  the  arm  of  his  playfellow,  so  as  to  present  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  of  Patroclus.'  To  play  at  this  game 
was  sometimes  called  irevrakLBi^eiv,  because  five 
bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  em- 
ployed,' and  this  number  is  retained  among  our- 
selves. 

While  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  In  modern  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  AVhen  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
with  different  values,  the  game  became  one  of 
chance.  {Vid.  Alea,  Tessera.)  The  two  ends 
were  left  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them,  on  account  of  its  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  with  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6,  1  and  6  being  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
as  follows  ;'  1.  Movaf,  dg,  kvuv,  Xtof  ;'°  Ion.  O'lvri : 
Unio,  Vulturius,  canis  ;'^  3.  Tpiof  :  Ternio;  4.  Te- 
rpdf  :  Quaternio ;  6.  'Efaf,  i^irtic,  Kuof  :   Senio. 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone  {bp6d( 
^  npiiv^C,  rectus  aut  pronus),  according  as  it  rested 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.'" 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dicebox  (vid.  Fritillds),  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  ( jacit  roltorios  quatuor' "). 
But  the  value  of  a  throw  ( pblo;,  jactus)  was  not  in 
all  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  highest  in  value  was  that  called  Venus,  or  jac- 
lus  Venereus,^*  in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were 
all  different,"  the  sum  of  them  being  orJy  fourteen. 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans"  (vid.  Sym- 
posium), and  hence  it  was  also  called  Basilicus.^ 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
names,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and  women, 
and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw  consisting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eight,  which  number,  like 
the  jactus  Venereus,  could  be  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Stesichorus.  When  the  object 
was  simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 


1.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  p.  350.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Senect.,  16.)— 3.  (Ant. 
d'Erc,  i.,  tar.  1.)— 4.  (ix.,  cap.  7.)— 5.  (Pans.,  x.,  30,  (>  1.)— 6. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiT.,  8,  s.  19.)— 7.  (II.,  xxiii.,  87,  88.)— 8.  (Pol- 
lux, 1.  c)— 9.  (Pollux,  1.  c  — Eustath.  inHom.,II.,  xxiii.,  88 
—Suet.,  Octav.,  71.— Mart.,  xiii.,  1,  6.)— 10.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i., 
35,  242.)— 11.  (Propert.,  iv.,  9,J7.— Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,ii.,205.- 
Fast.,  ii.,  473.)— 12.  (Pint.,  Sympos.  Prob.,  1209,  ed.  Steph.— 
Cic,  De  Fin.,  iii.,  16.)  — 13.  (Plant,  Cuic,  ii.,  3,  78.)  —  14 
(Plaut.,  Asin.,  v.,  2,  55.— Cic,  Div.,  ii.,  59.— Sueton.,  1.  o  )— 15 
(Mart.,  xiv.,  14.)  — 16.  (Ilor.,  Carm.,  i.,  4, 18  ;  ii.,  7,  25  — 17 
(Plaut.,  Cure,  ii„  3,  80.) 
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was  called  wAaj'^fo/ljvtfo.'  Before  a  person  threw 
the  tali,  he  often  invoked  either  a  god  or  his  mis- 
tress." These  bones,  marked  and  thrown  as  above 
described,  were  also  used  in  divination.' 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  Cupid  and  Ganymede 
were  supposed  to  play  together  at  huckle-bones  on 
Mount  Olympus  ;*  and  they  are  thus  represented 
in  some  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.' 

TAMIAS  (Tafiiai:).  This  was  a  name  given  to 
any  person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispen- 
sing of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description 
confided  to  him,  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
storehousekeeper,  or  treasurer :  and  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  Tofiiai,  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  this 
article  are  certain  officers  intrusted  with  important 
duties  by  the  Athenian  goverrmient,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the  rev- 
enue. 

In  ancient  times,  every  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments,  and  a  treasury  where  such  property 
was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  the  temple, 
from  which  rents  accrued ;  fines  were  made  payable 
to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  by  the  public ;  and  various  sacred  of- 
ferings were  made  by  individuals.  There  was  a 
Tafiiat;  Upuv  ;\^p?;/far6;v,  who,  together  with  ^Trwrdrat 
and  UpoKocoi,  had  the  custody  and  management  of 
these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all  the  temples  at 
Athens  was  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians 
(Tffi  apiareZa  Tiyf  TroAeuf ),  besides  magnificent  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.'  To  the  goddess 
large  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by  the  law, 
or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the  assembly ; 
and,  besides  this,  she  received  a  tenth  of  all  the  fines 
that  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  all  confiscations 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  treasurers  were  call- 
ed Tatilai  TTjQ  i?fov,  or  Tdv  rijg  ^sov,  or  rafitat  lepuv 
XpriiiuTuv  T^f  Sem,  and  sometimes  simply  ra/iiaL'' 
They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early  period. 
Herodotus*  relates  that  the  ra/iiai.  tov  lepov,  with  a 
few  other  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  Xerxes  upon 
the  Acropolis,  and  perished  in  its  defence.  They 
were  ten  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  lot  from 
the  class  of  Pentacosiomedimni,  and  afterward, 
when  the  distinction  of  classes  had  ceased  to  exist, 
from  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athenian  citizens." 
The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were  chosen  in 
like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th  Olympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  board,  while  those  of  Pallas 
remained  distinct."  Their  treasury,  however,  was 
transferred  to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Minerva, 
viz.,  to  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
were  kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (Saia  xp^/^ara, 
as  contradistinguished  from  Upd),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas."  All  the  funds  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  being  in  a  manner  conse- 
crated to  Pallas  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  use 
of  the  sacred  moneys,  as  well  as  the  other  property 
of  the  temples,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  should  re- 
quire it."  Payments  made  to  the  temples  were 
received  by  the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  the  senate,  just  as  public  moneys  were 
by  the  apodectae  ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became 
responsible  for  their  safe  custody.    As  to  fines,  see 


1.  (Pollul,  Onom.,  vii.,  206;  ii.,  93,  110,  117)  — 2.  (PlauU, 
Capt.,  i.,  1,  5.— Cure,  ii.,  3,  77-79.)-3.  (Sueton.,  Tib.,  14.)— 4. 
(Apoll.  Khod.,  iii.,  113-126.  —  Pliilost.  Jun.,  Imag.,  8.)  —  6. 
( VViockelraann,  Mon.  Ined.,  cap.  13.  —  Levezow,  in  Bottiger's 
Amaltli.,  1.,  p.  175-197.)  — 6.  (Domosth.,  o.  Timocr.,  741.)  —  7. 
(Demostll.,  c.  Androt.,  615.)  —  8.  (viii.,  51,53.)— 9.  (Harpocr. 
nud  Smd.,  s.  v.  Tafilat.)  -10.  (Domostli.,  c.  Timocr.,  743.)— 11. 
Urisloph.,  Plat.,  llSi  ,-  12.  (TLjcyd.,  ii.,  13.; 
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Epibolb,  Pkaotoees,  and  on  the  whole  of  this  sul>' 
ject,  Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen,  i.,  172-176. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  ra/iiat  or  eTn/ieX^- 
T7f  T^f  Koiv^(  npoaodov,  was  a  more  important  per- 
sonage than  those  last  mentioned.  He  was  not  a 
mere  keeper  of  moneys  like  them,  nor  a  mere  re- 
ceiver like  the  apodectse,  but  a  general  paymaster, 
who  received  through  the  apodectae  all  money 
which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  (except  the  property-taxes,  which 
were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tribute  from 
the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  hellono- 
tamiae,  and  afterward  to  other  persons  hereafter 
mentioned),  and  then  distributed  it  in  such  manner 
as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law ;  the  surplus 
(if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or  the  theoric 
fund.  As  this  person  knew  aU  the  channels  in 
which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  expenditure,  he 
was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the  people  upon 
financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  rev- 
enue, introduce  economy,  and  prevent  abuses  ;  he 
is  sometimes  called  Tafiiag  r^f  dtocK^aeu;,  or  6  km 
Tjjc  SwiKTiaeug,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
minister  of  finance.  To  him  Aristophanes  refers  m 
Equit.,  947.  He  was  elected  by  ;[e(porovia,  and  held 
his  office  for  four  years,  but  was  capable  of  being 
re-elected.  A  law,  however,  was  passed  durinf 
the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  prohibiting  re-elec- 
tion ;  so  that  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to  have 
continued  in  office  for  twelve  years,  must  have  held 
it  for  the  last  eight  years  under  fictitious  names. 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  by  no  means  free 
from  control,  inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  propose  financial  measures,  or  institute 
criminal  proceedings  for  malversation  or  waste  of 
the  public  funds ;  and  there  was  an  avnypafevr  i-^f 
StoiK^aeug  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  his 
superior.  Anciently  there  were  persons  called 
■Kopiarai,  who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  rafdai  in 
some  part  of  their  duties.'    (Vii.  Poristai.) 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  rev- 
enue was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  some- 
times through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  pubUc 
functionaries  had  their  own  paymasters,  who  were 
dependant  on  the  rafiia^  ttiq  ■Kpoaodov,  receiving 
their  funds  from  liim,  and  then  distributing  them  in 
their  respective  departments.  Such  were  the  Tpo;- 
poKOLoi,  TcixoTTOioi,  6So7TOCoi,  Tafpoi:oiol,  kTvejieir/rai 
veapiav,  who  received  through  their  own  ro/uai 
such  sums  as  they  required  from  time  to  time  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  works.  The  payment  of 
the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  colacretae  (niAa- 
Kpcrai),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the  meals  in 
the  Prytaneum,  were  the  only  duties  that  remained 
to  them  after  the  establishme»t  of  the  apodecta  by 
Glisthenes."  The  to/iIcu.  of  the  sacred  vessels,  r^s 
JJapaXov  and  r^f  "SaXafiivia^,  acted  not  only  as 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs ;  the  expenses  (amount- 
ing for  the  two  ships  together  to  about  sixteen  tal- 
ents) being  provided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  xeiporovla.^  Other  trierarchs  had  their 
ovm  private  TOfucu  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
better  despatch  of  busmess.* 

The  duties  of  the  kXhtvoTaiiiai  are  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article.    ( Vii.  Hellenotami^.) 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources  ;  first,  the 
property-tax  (vii.  Eisphoea),  and,  secondly,  the  sur- 
plus of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civU  administration, 
TO  Tzeptovra  ;(p^/iara  tvc  SioiKijaeai.     Of  the  ten 


1.  (Bockh,  id.,  177.)— 2.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  695,  '24;)  — ' 
(Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  570.— PoIIm,  Onom.,  viii.,  116.)— 4.  (ijockh.li- 
183-186,  196.- ScMmaan,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  250,  312.) 
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rtparriyoi  who  were  .annuaUy  ejected  to  preside 
orer  the  war  department,  one  was  called  arpaTqyh 
0  In  T^f  SiouirjasLii,  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  war  fund  was  intrusted.  He  had  under  hira  a 
treasurer  called  ra/iiof  tuv  nTpanunnuv,  who  gave 
out  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed  all  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  service.  Demosthenes, 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses  which  had 
sprung  up,  recommended  that  the  general  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  fund,  but  that 
this  should  be  placed  under  the  care  cf  special 
officers,  Tajiiai  koX  drj/ioaioi,  who  should  be  account- 
able for  its  proper  application :  tov  /iiv  tuv  xPW"-- 
Tuv  Vayov  irapu  tovtuv  "kaji^aveiv,  tov  de  rdv  tpyoiv 
mpii  TOV  cTpaTTiyov.^  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosthenes" the  words  <5  tm  ttk  Swin^aeus  refer  to 
a  BTpaTjjyoc  so  designated,  and  not  to  the  ra/iia;  T^g 
Trpoaodov.^ 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  theoric  fund, 
of  which,  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managers  were  created.     {Vid.  Theokica.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  dijjicu  Ta/iiai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  ^u/luj' 
ra/iiai,  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common  lands, 
which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents  of  these 
formed  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue.  •iiiAop- 
xoi,  dn/iapxoi,  and  other  local  functionaries,  were 
appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  respect 
to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty  in- 
formation.* 

*TANUS  {Tavoc),  a  sort  of  bastard  Emerald,  con- 
sisting of  crystal  tinged  by  an  admixture  of  metal- 
lic particles  In  the  old  ediiions  of  Theophrastus 
(Z)e  Lapid.,  c.  45),  we  have  a  small  lacuna  after  tuiv 
6i  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  the  form  uvCiv,  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
wanting.  This  lacuna  Turnebus  fills  up  by  append- 
ing a  capital  T  to  avuv,  and  thus  forming  Tavuv, 
whence  we  get  our  term  Tavoc-  Others,  however, 
read  BaicTpiavuv,  filling  up  the  lacuna  with  Bo.trpi, 
and  this  latter  is  the  more  received  reading.' 

*TAOS  (rauf),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  cristatus, 
L.    {Vid.  Pavo.) 

TAPES  or  TAPE'TE^  (roTn^f,  Tams,  or  Sdmi, 
dim.  6am6Lm),  a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European  hab- 
its.' We  find  that  the  Asiatics,  including  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
displayed  them  on  festivals  and  other  public  oc- 
casions, and  gave  them  as  presents  to  their  friends.' 
They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Homer,»  and  by  some  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  they  were  given  as  presents 
to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian  games.'"  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufacture  were 
Babylon"  {vid.  Babylonichm),  Tyre  and  Sidon," 
Sardes,"  Miletus,'*  Alexandrea,"  Carthage,"  and 
Corinth."  In  reference  to  the  texture,  these  articles 


were  distinguished  into  those  which  were  light  anu 
thin,  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly  made  at  Sardes,  and 
called  i/;iAor(j7r(c!cf,'  and  those  in  which  the  nap 
{jiaXkdc:)  was  more  abundant,  and  which  were  soft 
and  woolly  {oiXot,'  jiaXoKov  hpioio^).  The  thickei 
and  more  expensive  kinds  {fiaXkuToi)  resembled 
our  baize  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and  warm 
blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  those  which 
had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  {hepopiaXXoi),  and 
those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called  u/ifiTa-rroi,' 
amphitapce,^  or  u/iifiirdTrrtTef,'  and  also  djujiifiaXXoi,  or 
amphimalla.''  Instead  of  being  always  used,  like 
blankets,  in  single  pieces  as  they  came  from  the 
loom  {vid.  Pallium),  carpets  were  often  sewed  to- 
gether.' They  were  frequently  of  splendid  colours, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes"  or  with  the 
murex  [ciXovpyelg,  dXi,Kop(livpoi),  and  having  figures, 
especially  hunting-pieces,  woven  into  them.'"  These 
fine  specimens  of  tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones 
or  chairs,  and  upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas  at 
entertainments,"  more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Catullus"  represents  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,"  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses.'*  The  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  bier 
and  catafalque  at  the  Apotheosis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror was  interwoven  with  gold."  The  Orientals, 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car- 
pets both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground." 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now-been  explain- 
ed, the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  de- 
nominations arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them 
either  in  the  Triclinium  {tTicliniaria  Babylonica}^), 
or  in  the  Cvbicvlvu  {cuUculariapolymita"),  and  es- 
pecially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading 
them  out  {textile  stragulum ;'°  stratum ;"  veslis  strag- 
ula;"-  dTpufivai ;""  oTpu/xoTa").  The  Greek  term  pe- 
rislroma,  which  was  transferred  into  the  Latin," 
had  a  special  signification,  meaning  probably  a  cov- 
erlet made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 

TA'PHOI  (Tu^Oi).     {Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  457.) 
*TARANDUS  {Tupav6og),  the  Reindeer,  or  Cer- 
vus  Tarandus,  L.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opinion  of  naturalists.     Schneider,  however,  refers 
it  to  the  Elk,  or  Cervus  alces,  L.°* 

TARENTI'NI  LUDI.     {Vid.  Lnm  S^eculaees.) 
TARRHOS  {Ta^fiog).     {Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 
TAURII  LUDI.     {Vid.  Ludi  S^cblakes.) 
*TAURUS  {Tovpo;).     {Vid.  Bison.) 
TAXIARCHI  {Ta^tapxoi)  were  military  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi. 
{Vid.  Steategos.)    They  were  ten  in  number  like 
the  strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  x^'-poTovia.'"'    In  war  each 
commanded  the  infantry  of  his  own  tribe,''  and  they 
were  frequently  called  to  assist  the  strategi  with 
their  advice  at  the  war-council."    In  peace  they  as- 


1.  (De  Cherson.,  101.)— 2.  (De  Coron.,  238,  265.)  — 3.  (ScM- 
mann.  Ant.  Jur,  Publ.  Gr.,  252,  n.  7.— Bockh,  id.,  193.  —  Meier, 
Att.  Proc,  105.)— 4.  (Schamann,  De  Comit.,  371-378.— Id.,  Ant. 
Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  203,  204.)  — 5.  (Theophr.,De  Lapid.,  c.45.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Non.  Maicell.,  p.  229,  ed.  Meiceri.) 
-7.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48,  d.)—B.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  yii.,  3,  1)  18,  27.)— 
9.  (n.,  xvi.,  224  ;  xjciv.,  230,  645.— Od.,  iv.,  298  j  vii.,  337.)-10. 
(Sidon.  Apoll.,  Carai.,  xxiii.,  427.)  — 11.  (Airian,  Exped.  Alejt., 
vi.,  p.  436,  cd.  Blanc.— Sidon.  ApoU.,  Epist.,  ix.,  13.)— 12.  (Hcli- 
od.,  v.,  p.  252,  od.  Commelin.)— 13.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48,  i. ;  vi.,  p. 
255,  !.;  lii.,  p.  51,4,  c— Non.  iWarcell.,  p.  542.)— 14.  (Anstopli., 
Ran.,  542.1  —15.  (Piaut.,  Pseud.,  i.,  2,  14.)  — 16.  (Athen.,  i.,  p. 
»  0.)— 17.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  27,  d.) 


I.  ( Athen.,  vi.,  p.  255,  c. ;  xii.,  p.  514,  c— Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  72.) 
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MaroeU.,  p.  540.— Lncil.,  Sat.,  i.,  p.  188,  ed.  Bip.)— 6.  (Eustath. 
in  Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  200.)  — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  73.)  — 8. 
(Plaut.,  Stich.,  ii.,  2,  54.)  — 9.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  6,  102-106.)- 10. 
(Sidon.  ApoU.,  1.  c.  — Plant.,  Pseud.,  i.,  2,  14.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II., 
il.,  200.— Od.,  IX..  150.  — Virgr.,  Xn.,  i.,  639,  697-700.  —  Orid, 
Met.,  xiii.,  638.  — Cic.,  Tusc,  v.,  21.)— 12.  (Argon.,  47-220.)— 
13.  (Horn.,  n.,  X.,  156.— Anac,  viii.,  1,  2.— Theoor.,  xv.,  125.— 
Aristoph.,  Plut.,  540.— Virg.,  ^n.,  ix.,  325, 358.)— 14.  (iEn.,Tii.. 
277.)— 15.  (Herodian,iv.,2,p.82,  ed.  Bekker.)  — 16.  (^schyl., 
Agam.,  879-936.— Athen.,  iv.,  131,  *.  ;  xii.,  514,  c.)— 17.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  74.)— 18.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  150.)— 19.  (Cic,  Tusc, 
v.,  21.)— 20.  (C.  Nepos,  Ages.,  viii.,  2.)— 21.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  7.— 
Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  118.)— 22.  (Plut.,  Lvcurg.,  p.  86,  ed.  Steph.— 
Athen.,  iv.,  p.  142,  o.)— 23.  (Id.,  ii.,  p.  48,  d )— 24.  (Diog  La- 
ert,,  1.  c— Plaut.,  Stich.,  ii.,  2,  54.— Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  27.)— 25 
(jElian,  N.  A.,  ii.,  16.— Phil.,  Cann.,55.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii,,  34. 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 26.  (Demosth.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  47. — Pol 
lux,  Onom.,  viii.,  87.)  —27.  (Dem.  in  BiBot.,  p.  999.— iEsch.,  D". 
Pais.  Leg.,  p.  333.)-28.  (Tli\icyd.,  vii.,  60.) 
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sisted  the  strategi  in  levying  and  enlisting  soldiers, 
as  stated  under  Strateoos,  and  seem  to  have  also 
assisted  the  latter  in  the  discharge  of  many  of  their 
other  duties. 

The  taxiarchs  were  so  called  from  their  com- 
manding Tu^ci^,  which  were  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
(<l>v?,^)  formed  a  rdftf,  whence  we  find  ^wX^  used  as 
synonymous  with  rafif.'  As  there  were  ten  tribes, 
there  were,  consequently,  in  a  complete  Athenian 
army,  ten  Tofcif,  but  the  number  of  men  would,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rdftf  was  the 
name  of  a  much  smaller  division  of  troops.  The 
Xoxo;  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  rdfif,  and  the  ^oxayot  were  probably  appointed 
by  the  taxiarchs." 

TAKIS  (Tdftc).     (Vid.  Taxiaechi.) 

*TAXUS  iiiiTioc),  the  Yew-tree,  or  Taxus  haccata, 
L.  The  Taxus  receives  from  Virgil  the  epithet  of 
nocens,  or  "  hurtful,"  because  the  berries  of  this 
tree  pass  for  poisonous.  The  same  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
still  forms  an  article  of  popular  belief  It  has  even 
been  regarded  as  dangerous  to  sleep  for  some  hours 
under  the  shade  of  this  tree.  A  modern  writer,  how- 
ever (M.  Percy),  has  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinion,  and  maintains  that  the 
berries  of  the  yew  are  innocuous,  and  merely  pos- 
sess a  shght  purgative  property,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  medicine.  The  yew  is  indi- 
genous to  the  North.  In  southern  countries,  there- 
fore, it  seeks  a  mountainous  and  cold  region.  Hence 
it  flourishes  in  Corsica.  The  wood  might  be  turned 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  ;  the  Ituraeans  of  an- 
tiquity, dwelling  in  Coele-Syria,  made  bows  of  it. 
Its  sombre  foliage  and  general  appearance  have 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  moderns  as  a  fune- 
real tree." 

TE'GULA  (KepafWi,  Mm.  Kepa/ii(*),  a  roofing-tile. 
Roofing-tiles  were  originally  made,  like  bricks,  of 
baked  clay  (y^f  on-r^f).  Byzes  of  Naxos  first  in- 
troduced tiles  of  marble  about  the  year  620  B.C.' 
Besides  the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  made  of  a  much  lar- 
ger size  than  those  of  clay.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great- 
est temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,' 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Serapeium  at  Pu- 
teoli,  their  dimensions  were  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  building ;  and  the  etFeot  of 
the  parallel  rows  of  joint-tiles  descending  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 
frontons,  with  which  the  lions'-heads  {capita  leoni- 
na ;'  ;i;oi^paj')  over  the  cornice  alternated,  was  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly  this  in- 
vention was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to 
despoil  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  of  some  of 
its  marble  tiles  {legvla  marmorea),  in  order  to  adorn 
another  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rome.'  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles  made 
of  bronze  and  gilt.'° 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozzle  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  afterward 
formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pompeii. 


1.  (Ly».  in  Agorat.,  p.  498,  501.)— 2.  (SchOmonn,  Ant.  Jur. 
Publ.  Or.,  p.  253,  &c.)— 3.  (Thcophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4.— F^o,  Flora 
deVirgTlo,  p.  clix.)  — 4.  (X.ii.,  IWl.,  vi,,  5,  i  9.)— 5.  (Paus., 
y.,  10,  4  2.)  —  6.  (Paus.,  1.  c.)  —  7  ( Vitruv.,  iii.,  5,  415.)  —  8. 
(Horapoll.,  Hicr.,  1.,  21.)— 9.  (Liv.,  jlii.,  4.— Val.  Max  ,  i.,  1,  « 
20.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Jliiii.,  3,  s.  18.) 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  might 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  next 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge 
downward.  See  the  next  woodcut,  representing  a 
tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joint-tiles  are 
removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  hues  of  junction  between  the 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  the  use  of 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  imbrices.  The  above 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrices  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatively 
to  the  flat  tiles.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  nexi 
woodcut.    The  roof  also,  by  the  exact  adaplatiot 


of  the  broad  tegvlm  and  the  narrow  imhriccs  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  and 
compact  framework.'  The  rows  of  joint-tiles  divi- 
ded the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of  channels,  down 
which  the  water  descended  into  the  gutter  {canalis), 
to  be  discharged  through  openings  made  in  the  lions'- 
heads,  the  position  and  appearance  of  which  are  y^' 
shown  in  the  woodcuts.  The  rows  of  flat  tiles/  ^, 
terminated  in  a  variously  ornamented  front,  which  / '' 
rose  immediately  above  the  cornice,  and  of  which 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  first  woodcut.  The 
first  and  fourth  patterns  are  drawn  from  tilfes  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  two  internal  from  tiles  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  brought  thither 
from  Athens.  The  lions'-heads  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  are  perforated.  ( Vid.  Antefixa,  Colomna,  p. 
289.)  The  frontons,  which  were  ranged  along  the 
cornice  at  the  termination  of  the  rows  of  joint- 
tiles,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured  so  as  to  rep- 
resent leaves,  aplustria  {vid.  Aplustee),  or  masks. 
The  first  woodcut  shows  three  examples  of  such 
frontons,  which  belong  to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  drawn  on  a  much  lar- 
ger scale  than  the  other  objects  in  the  same  wood- 
cut. The  invention  of  these  graceful  ornaments  is 
ascribed  to  Dibutades  of  Corinth.* 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  roofs 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  Unedited  An- 
tiquities of  Attica,  Lond.,  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  house 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  centre. 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  roof 
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Into  the  open  court  or  impluvium  of*  a  house  (vid. 
House,  p.  516,  519)  was  sail*  to  pass  "through  the 
tiles"  {per  iegulas  ,-^  iui  tCjv  Kepdfiuv^). 

Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
cananaceum,'  so  called  probably  because  the  tiles 
were  semicircular  at  their  lower  edge,  and  over- 
lapped one  another  like  the  feathers  in  the  train  of 
a  peacock. 

TEICHOPOIOS  (TuxoTTOto;).  Among  the  va- 
rious persons  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  public  works  at  Athens  {iirtaTiTac  dij/ioaiuv 
Ipyuv)  were  those  whose  business  it  was  to  build 
and  keep  in  repair  the  puMic  walls.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
were  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more  especially 
the  long  walls,  which  connected  the  upper  city  with 
the  Piraeus,  which  gave  it  the  advantages  of  an  inl- 
and. These  were  maintained  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  TetxoiToioi  appear  to  have  been  elected 
by  ;ffipoTovia,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  probably  for 
a  year.  They  were  considered  to  hold  a  magiste- 
rial office  (apxij),  and  in  that  capacity  had  an  iiye/io- 
via  diKaaTTjpiov.  .iEschines  calls  them  cinGTuTai 
nv  lieyidTov  tuv  Ipyov.  Funds  were  put  at  their 
disposal,  for  which  they  had  their  treasurer  (Ta/ziag), 
dependant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They 
were  liable  to  render  an  account  {evdvvrj)  of  their 
management  of  these  funds,  and  also  of  their  gen- 
eral conduct,  like  other  magistrates.  The  office  of 
mxo7roi6{  has  been  invested  with  peculiar  interest 
in  modern  times  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
by  Demosthenes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  to 
the  famous  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
crown  before  he  had  rendered  his  account  accord- 
ing to  law.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
laws  thereto  relating,  we  may  probably  rely  upon 
the  account  given  by  ^schines.* 

TELA  (iiTTOf ),  a  Loom.  Although  weaving  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade,  car- 
ried on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  {ifavrat,  tex- 
tores  and  textrices,  linteones),  who  more  particularly 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  skill"  {vid.  Palliom,  p.  718),  yet 
every  considerable  domestic  establishment,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  contained  a  loom,'  together 
with  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working 
o(  Viool  {lanijicium,  raXaaia,  TaXauiovpyia'),  {Vid. 
\CAi.ATHns.)  These  occupations  were  all  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva, 
specially  denominated  'Ep-ydvri,  who  was  always  re- 
garded in  this  character  as  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  fetflale  decorum.' 

When  the  farm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the  1(ttCiv 
{histones')  or  textrinum,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.'" 
The  work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  fe- 
male slaves  {quasillaria,  al  epidoi"),  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
herself  also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
in  the  labour,  both  by  instructing  beginners,  and  by 
finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts." 
But,  although  weaving  was  employed  in  providing 
the  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  the  earliest  times,  yet,  as  an  in- 
ventive and  decorative  art,  subservient  to  luxury 
and  refinement,  it  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  Phrygia,  and 
Lydia,  are  all  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  skill  and 


1.  (Ter.,  Bun.,  iii.,  5,  40.— Compare  Gellius,  x.,  15.)— 2.  (St. 
Lake,  v.,  19.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  XMvi.,22,  s.  44.)— 4.  («sch.,  c.  Ctes., 
S5-57,  ed.  Steph.— Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  183,  218.)— 5. 
(Gain,  De  Ke  Rust.,  135.)— 6.  (Id.  ib.,  10,  14.)— 7.  (Hesiod,  Op. 
et  Dies,  779.— Virg.,  Goorj.,  i.,  285, 294.— Ovid,  Fast.,  c.  701.)— 
8.  (Serv.  in  Vire,,  Eel.,  vi.,  3.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2.)— 
10.  (Oic.,  Verr.,  11.,  iv.,  26.)— 11.  (Theocr.,  xv.,  80.— Horn.,  Od., 
1,356-360;  vii.,235,  xxi.,  350.)— 12.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  7,  p.  164,  ed. 
Srhneider.— Symm.,  Epist.,  vi.,  40.) 
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magnificence  displa^jed  in  the  manufacture  of  scarfs, 
shavvls,  carpets,  and  tapestry.  {Vid.  Babylonioum, 
Chlamys,  Pallium,  Peplum,  Tapes.) 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  manners, 
Herodotus'  mentions  that  weaving  was  in  that 
country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex.  This 
custom  still  continues  among  some  Arab  and  negro 
tribes.'  Throughout  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the  task  of  wom- 
en only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her  daughters, 
wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the  sons."  This 
domestic  custom  gives  occasion,  in  the  works  of  the 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interesting  di- 
noumens  and  expressions  of  affection  between  near 
relatives.  Indeed,  the  recognition,  or  avayvuptai^, 
as  Aristotle  calls  it,*  often  depends  on  this  circum 
stance.  Thus  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion''  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl 
which  she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which 
she  had  wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recog- 
nises her  brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion,'  and 
Electra  recognises  him  on  another,'  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
coirmierce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wove 
a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed  at  the 
games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her  temple.'  {Vid. 
B.EEMA.)  A  similar  college  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.'  At  Athens  the  company 
of  virgins  called  kpyaarlvai  or  kpydvai^  and  d^pj^ipO' 
poi,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  gods  and  the  giants."  ( Vid.  Arrhepho- 
KiA,  Panathen^a,  p.  723.)  A  similar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos."  In  the  fourth  century,  the  task  of  weav- 
ing began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women 
to  the  other  sex,  a  change  which  St.  Chrysostom 
deplores  as  a  sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  effemina- 
cy.'" Vegetius,"  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentions  linleones,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ineligible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  stamen  and 
suhtegmcn^  suhtenien,  or  trama,^^  in  Greek  ar^/iuv  and 
KfiOKr/.^^  Instead  of  Kponrj  Plato"  sometimes  uses 
i(j>v<j)^,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  mentions 
one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  warp  and  the  woof:  viz.,  that  the  threads  of 
the  former  are  strong  and  firm,  in  consequence  of 
being  more  twisted  in  spinning,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  soft  and  yielding.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  which  in  the  modern  silk 
manufacture  distinguishes  organzine  from  Iram,  and 


I.  (ii.,  35.— Compare  Athen.,  ii ,  p.  48, 4.)- 2.  (Welsted,  Trav- 
els, 1.,  p.  123. — Prichard,  Researches,  ii.,  p.  60,  3d  edition.) — 3. 
(Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  Prsef.- Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  74.— 
Herod., ii.,  100.)— 4.  (De  Art., Poet.,6,4 18 ;  14, 1) 21.)— 5.  (Eurip., 
Ion,  1416,  1417.)— 6.  (Id.  Iph.,  in  Taur.,  814-817.)— 7.  (^sch., 
Choeph.,225.)— 8.  (Paus.,v.,  16,  i,  2-4;  vi.,  24,  i,  8.)— 9.  (Paus., 
iii.,  16,«  2;  19, «  2.)— 10.  (Eurip.,  Hec.,  461-469.— Virj;.,  Ciri., 
21-35.)  — 11.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Taur.,  213-215.)  — 12.  (Orat.,  34, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  470,  ed.  SaviUe.)  — 13.  (De  Re  Mil.,  i.,  7.)  — 14.  (V? 
truv.,  I.,  1.— Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  397.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  24,  s.  28.- 
Pers.,  Sat.,  vi.,  73.)— 15.  (Plato,  Polit.,  p.  297,  301,  302,  ed.  Bek 
ker.— .4:lian,  H.  A.,  ix.,  17.— Plut..  De  Is.  et  Osir  ,  p.  672.)— 16 
(Leg.,  v.,  p.  380,  ed.  Bekier.) 
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m  the  cot  ton  inanufacture  twist  from  weft.    Anoth- 
er name  for  the  woof  or  tram  was  (>oddvji} 

The  warp  was  called  stamen  in  Latin  (from  stare), 
on  account  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  loom.'  The 
corresponding  Greek  term  ar^/iuv,  and  likewise 
IdTbf,  have  evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  very  first  operation  in  weaving 
was  to  set  up  the  loom,  Iotov  ar^aaaSai :'  and  the 
web  or  cloth,  before  it  was  cut  down,  or  "  descend- 
ed" from  the  loom  (KariSa  df  larCi*),  jvas  called 
"  vcstis  pendens,"  or  "  pendula  tela,'"'  because  it  hung 
from  the  transverse  beam  or  Jdgum.  These  par- 
ticulars are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of 
Circe's  loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  an- 
cient illuminated  MS.  of  Virgil's  jEneid  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (See  the  annex- 
ed woodcut,  and  compare  Virgil,'  apud  majores 
stanles  texebant.)    Although  the  upright  loom  here 


exhibited  was  in  common  use,  and  employed  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  the  practice,  now  generally 
adopted,  of  placing  the  warp  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  ancient  times  ; 
for  the  upright  loom  {starts  tela,  iaroi  opBiog),  the 
management  of  which  required  the  female  to  stand 
and  move  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kind  at 
which  she  sat.' 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  about 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a  transverse  rod  pass- 
es through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  be  so- used,  and  its  application  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  "stamen  secernit 
arundo."'  In  plain  weaving  it  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  warp  so  as  to  divide  them 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  side  of  the 
rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other  side  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp.  The  two  up- 
right beams  supporting  the  jugum,  or  transverse 
beam  from  which  the  warp  depends,  were  called 
KEAeovTef '  and  icTortodei,  literally,  "  the  legs  of  the 
loom.'"" 

While  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remains  almost 
in  its  primitive  state  in  Iceland.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Olafsen's  Economic  Tour  in  that 
island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen,  A.n. 
1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a  roller 
(avTioi;"),  which  is  turned  by  a  handle,  and  on  which 
the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  advances.  The 
threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being  separated  by  a 
transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  stone  is  suspend- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  warp  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  allowing  the  necessary  play 
to  the  strokes  of  the  spatha,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical  ode  written 
about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  with  which 
Gray  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  translation,  and 


which  describes  the  loom  ol  "the  Fatal  Sisters," 
represents  warriors'  scuUs  as  supplying  the  place 
of  these  round  stones  (pondera^).  'The  knotted  bun- 
dles of  threads  to  which  the  stones  were  attached 
often  remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  the 
form  of  a  fringe.     ( Yid.  FiMBEi.«i.) 


1.  (Horn.,  Batr.,  181.— Eustalh.  in  Hom.,11.,  iiiii.,762.— Od., 
f.,  121.)— 2.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  113,  od.  Miillcr.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od., 
.i.,  94.— Hosiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  779.)  —  4.  (Thoocr.,  xv.,  35.)  —  5. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  395.— Epist.,  i.,  10.)-6.  (jEn,,  vii..  14.— Servi- 
as,  in  loc— Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  222.)— 7.  (Artemid.,  iii.,  36.— Servius, 
1.  c.)— e.  (Met.,  vi.,  55.)-U.  (Tlioocr.,  xviii.,  34.)— 10.  (Eustnth. 
mHom.,  Od.,  xiii.,  107.)  — 11.  (PolHi,  Onom.,  vii.,  x.,  «  36.— 
Eostath.  in  Horn.,  Od.,  xiii.,  107.) 
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While  the  comparatively  coarse,  strong,  and 
much-twisted  thread,  designed  for  the  warp,  was 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  {vid.  Fasus),  forming  a  spool,  hob- 
bin,  or  pen  (rt^vii,  dim.  tt^lov').  This  was  either 
conveyed  through  the  warp  without  any  additional 
contrivance,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  or  it 
was  made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle  {iravovXKoc,'  ra- 
dius*). This  was  made  of  box  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  pointed  at  its  ex- 
tremities, that  it  might  easily  force  its  way  through 
the  warp.'  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  our 
island  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity.  An 
oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surface,  which 
holds  the  bobbin.     A  small  stick,  like  a  wire,  ex- 


tends through  the  length  of  this  cavity,  and  enters 
its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely.  The  small 
stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane,  which  our  man- 
ufacturers call  a  quill,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  woof  This  is  drawn  through  a  round  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and,  whenever  the  shuttle 
is  thrown,  the  bobbin  revolves,  and  delivers  the 
woof  through  this  hole.  The  process  of  winding 
the  yarn  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  bobbin  or  pen  was 
called  wrivi^ccBat'  or  avaTniviieaBat.'  The  reverse 
process,  by  which  it  was  delivered  through  the 
hole  in  front  of  the  shuttle  (see  the  last  woodcut), 
was  called  cKnrivi^eoBat.  Hence  the  phrase  hmj- 
viuTai  Taira  means  "  he  shall  disgorge  these 
things."' 

All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle  is  t}.e  convey- 
ance of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep  ev- 
ery thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  plac^,  it  is  ne 
cessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  shoald  be  de- 
cussated.   This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called  in 


1.  (Sen.,  EpiBt.,  91.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Horn,,  II.,  ijm  , 
762.— Eurip.,  Hec,  466.)— 3.  (Hesych-.  s.  v.  ll^i'iov.)  — 4.  (Lu 
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Latin  Ucia,  in  Greek  /iiroi  (/ti'rof')-  By  a  leash  we 
are  to  understand  a  thread,  having  at  one  end  a 
loop,  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  pass- 
ed, the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  straiglit  rod 
called  liciatorium,  and  in  Greek  Kavav.'  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already  men- 
tioned, into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
Bame  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wood- 
en rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary 
to  decussate  the  warp  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest weaving.  The  number  of  sets  was  increased 
according  to  the  .complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  bilix  or  trilix,'  iifUTog,  rpifUTo;,*  or  tto- 
lifiiTou^  according  as  the  number  was  two,  three, 
or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ariiri  telam,^  also  Ucia  tela  addere,  or  ad- 
mdcre.''  It  occupied  two  women  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succession  each  sep- 
arate thread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
other  i  this  part  of  the  process  was  called  irapaifii- 
puv,  TrapaStSovai,  or  npo^optladai.'  The  other  wom- 
an, as  she  received  each  thread,  passed  it  through 
the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this  act,  which  we 
call  "entering,"  was  called  in  Greek  Sla^eadai,.' 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for- 
ward the  proper  rod  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which 
the  woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continu- 
al repetition  of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof 
were  interlaced.'"  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two  staves,  which  are 
occasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods  in  such  a  position 
as  is  most  convenient  to  assist  the  weaver  in  draw- 
ing her  woof  across  her  warp.  After  the  woof  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
it  was  driven  sometimes  downward,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  'first  woodcut,  but  more  commonly 
upward,  as  in  the  second."  Two' different  instru- 
ments were  used  in  this  part  of  .the  process.  The 
shnplest,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  large  wooden  sword  {spatka,  cnaOri,  dim. 
maBiov^').  From  the  verb  anaduu,  to  beat  with  the 
spatha,  cloth  rendered  close  and  compact  by  this 
process  was  called  anadriTog.^^  This  instrument  is 
still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
tunes,  and  a  figure  of  it,  copied  from  Olafsen,  is  giv- 
en in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatha  was,-  however,  in  a  great  degree  su- 
perseded by  the  comb  (pecten,  nepKic;),  the  teeth  of 
which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made,  by  a  forcible  impulse,  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.'*  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal ;" 
and  they  were  accommodated  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed by  being  curved  (pectinis  unci"),  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  Hindus.  Among  us  the  office  of  the 
comb  is  executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by 
the  reed,  lay,  or  batten. 

The  lyre  (vid.  Lyea),  the  favourite  musical  instru- 
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ment  of  the  Grexiks,  was  only  known  to  the  Romans 
as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear  to  have 
described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with  the  loom, 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  terms  jugum 
and  stamina  wire  transferred  by  an  obvious  resem- 
blance from  the  latter  to  the  former  object ;  and, 
although  they  adopted  into  their  own  language  the 
Greek  word  plectrum,'-  they  used  the  Latin  Pecten 
to  denote  the  same  thing,  not  because  the  instru 
ment  used  in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  comb 
in  shape  and  appearance,  but  because  it  was  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  inserted  between  the  stamina 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  comb  was  between  the  stamina 
of  the  loom.' 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  warmer  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  {scutulis  dividere'),  or  to 
weave  what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the 
threads  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black 
and  white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  {fiaiSuTof  ;*  vir- 
gata  sagula')  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  woof  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  >.he  Ro- 
man trabea'  was  an  example.  Checked  and  striped 
goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  combining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
black,  brown,  &c.  {Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.)  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  quality  was 
effected.  The  warp,  as  mentioned  above,  was  gen- 
erally more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
firmer  than  the  woof;  and  with  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  different  kinds  of  wool  were  spun  for  the 
warp  and  for  the  woof.  The  consequence  was,  that 
after  the  piece  was  woven,  the  fuller  drew  out  its 
nap  by  carding,  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  soft  blanket' ' 
{vid.  FuLLO,  p.  453) ;  and,  when  the  intention  was 
to  guard  against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished, 
and  the  woof  or  nap  (K|o6f,  KpoKvc)  made  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion.'  In  this  manner  they  made  the 
soft  ;i;/larj'a  or  L.«:na.  (Tid.  Palliom,  p.  718.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  woof  of  finely-twisted  thread 
{f/Tpiov)  produced  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resem- 
bled our  buntine  {lacernm  nimia  subteminum  tcnuilate 
perflabiles^).  Where  any  kind  of  cloth  was  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  different  materials,  the  richer 
and  more  beautiful  substance  always  formed  part 
of  the  woof.  Thus  the  vestis  subscrica  or  tramose- 
rica  had  the  tram  of  silk.  (Firf.  Sericum.)  In  other 
cases  it  was  of  gold,"  of  wool  dyed  with  Tyrian  pur- 
ple" {Tyrio  subtegmine,'-^  picto  subtegmine^^),  or  of 
beavers'-wool  {vestis  Jibrina^*).  Hence  the  epithets 
foiviKoKpoKog,  "  having  a  purple  woof,'"*  avffoKpo- 
Kog,  "producing  a  flowery  woof,""  ;i;pii(T£07r)jr'^T0f, 
"made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread,""  evwri- 
vo(,  "made  with  good  bobbins, "''  KspxiSi  iroiKiMm- 
aa,  "  variegating  with  the  comb,""  &c. 

But,  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  w  arp.  The  terms 
bilix  and  SijUTOf,  the  origin  of  whis.h  has  been  ex- 
plained, probably  denoted  what  we  call  dimity,  or 

1.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  167-170.)— 2.  (Virg.,  -C;n,,vi.,  647.— Juv., 
vi.,  290-293.— Pers.,  vi.,  2.)  — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  i',  ,  viii.,  48,  s.  74.— 
Juv.,  ii.,  97.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic,  v.,  30.)— 5.  (Viig.,  ^n.,  viii.,  660.) 
—6.  (Id.  ib.,  vii.,  188.)- 7.  (Plato,  Pdlit.,  p.  302.)— 8.  (Hesiod, 
Op.  et  Dies,  537.  —  Proclus,  ad  loc.)  —  9.  (Anjm.  Marc,  xiv.,  6.) 
—10.  (Virg..  M-a..,  iii.,  483.— Serv.  in  loc)— 1 1 .  (Ovid,  Met.,  vi., 
578.)— 12.  (TibuU.,  iv.,  1,  122.)— 13.  (Val.  Flacc,  vi.,  228.)— 14 
(Isid.,  Orig  xix.,  22.)— 15.  (Pind.,  01.,  vi.,  39,  ed.  BBckh.-  Schol 
in  loc.)— 10.  (Ettrip.,  Hec,4e6.)—  7.  (Eurip.,  Crest  829.)— 18. 
(Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Taur.,  814, 1465.)-19.  (Id.  ib.,  215.) 
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tKeeled  cloth,  and  the  Germans  zwillich.  The  poets 
apply  trilix,  which  in  German  has  become  drillich, 
to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  chain-mail,  no  doubt 
resembling  the  pattiirn  of  cloth  which  was  denoted 
by  the  same  term.'  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom,  the  three  rods  with  their  leashes  in- 
dicate the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  the  same  kind  {plurimis  liciis), 
and  were  therefore  caWei  polymila.' 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the 
texture  at  regular  intervals  were  called  flowers 
(uvdri ;'  -dpova*)  or  feathers  (plunuc).  Another  terra, 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was 
i^ifiiTov  or  i^dfiLTov,  denoting  velvet.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  became  i<i/iiTov,  and  thus  produced  the  Ger- 
man sammet. 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  description 
of  "  the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to  (Dira  so- 
rorum  licia ;'  fatorum  inextricahiliter  contorta  licia'). 

As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  ancient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters,  representing  first  mytho- 
logical, and  afterward  scriptural  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  notices  of  particular  works  of  this  class, 
contained  in  the  passages  and  articles  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  the  following  authors  may 
be  consulted  for  accounts  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  weaving  :  Eurip.,  Ion,  190-202,  1141- 
1165. — Aristot.,  Mir.  Auscult.,  99. — Athen.,  xii.,  p. 
541.  —  Asteri.,  Homilia  de  Div.  el  Laz.  —  Theod. 
"rodrom.,  Rhod.  et  Dos.  Amor.,  ad  fin. — Virg.,  .Hn., 
.,  250-257 ;  Cir.,  21-35.— Ovid,  Met.,  vl.,  61-128. 
-Stat.,  2'heb.,  vi.,  64,  540-547.— Auson.,  Epig.,  26. 
— Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  28. — Claudian,  De  VI.  Cons. 
Honor.,  561-577 ;  in  Stilich.,  ii.,  330-365. 

TELAMO'NES.     (Vid.  Atlantes.) 

*TELEPH'ION  (jeUfiov),  a  plant  which  Ste- 
phens and  Hardouin  call  the  Orpine,  i.  c,  Sedum 
Telcphium.  Sprengel,  however,  although  he  inclined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  seems  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  to  join  Sib  thorp  and  others  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Cerinthe  minor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  as  also  of  the  poppy  and  anemone,  were  used 
by  lovers  in  a  species  of  divination ;  the  leaf,  laid 
on  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  being  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yielded  a  sound  from  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  beloved  object  were  guessed.' 

TELETAI  (reXerai).     (,Viil.  Mystekia.) 

*TELIS  (T^Titf),  the  Trigonella  Fanum  Grcccum, 
or  Fenugreek.' 

TELO'NES  (reUv^ic).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  farmed  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state. 
They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  reXuvat, 
while  the  farmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
etKooTuvai,  ■KEVTTjKoaToT.oyot,  &c.,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  upxuvrii  or  reluvap- 
xr/;,  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 

I.  (Virg.,  Xa.,  iii.,  467  ;  v.,  259  ;  vii.,  639  j  xii.,  376.  — Val. 
Flac,  iii.,  199,)  — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  B.  74.  — Mart.,  xiv., 
150.)— 3.  (Philost.,  Imag.,  ii,,28.)-4.,  (Horn.,  II.,  iiii.,440.)— 5. 
(Stat.,  Achill.,  i.,  520.)— 6.  (Apul.,  Met.,  ii.)— 7.  (Dioscor..  li., 
217. — Adams,  Append.,  b.  v. — Donnoffaii,  l.px.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (The- 

hr.,  iii.,  17. — Dioscor.,  ii.,124. — Adams,  Append.,  s,  v.) 
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often  led  The  farmer  was  armed  with  considera 
ble  powers  :  he  carried  with  him  his  books,  search 
ed  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods,  watched 
the  harbour,  markets,  and  other  places,  to  prevent 
smuggling,  or  unlawful  and  clandestine  sales; 
brought  a  fdcri.(  or  other  legal  process  against  those 
whom  he  suspected  of  defrauding  the  revenue ;  r- 
even^seized  their  persons  on  some  occasions,  an: 
took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To  enable  him 
to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  exempted  from  mil- 
itary service.  Collectors  {eK?Myelg)  were  some- 
times employed  by  the  farmers,  but  frequently  the 
farmer  and  the  collector  were  the  same  person.' 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  comnjissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  ( Vid.  Poletai.) 
The  payments  (/taraSoAot  t6Xov()  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  prytaneias  in  the  senate-house. 
There  was  usually  one  payment  made  in  advance, 
irpoK.aTato'kri,  and  one  or  more  afterward,  calletl 
TtpoaKa-ut'krjiia.  Upon  any  default  of  payment,  the 
farmer  became  un/iof  if  a  citizen,  and  he  was  lia- 
ble to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
upon  an  information  laid  against  him.  If  the  debt 
was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia,  it  was  doubled ;  and  if  not  then  paid,  his  prop- 
erty became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  proceedings 
to  confiscation  might  be  taken  forthwith.  Upon 
this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates." 

TELOS  (,Te?LO().  The  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Athenians,  and  collected  at  home,  were  either  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  source  of  income ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergen- 
cy. The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upon 
property,  and  upon  citizens  indirectly  in  the  shape 
of  toll  or  customs,  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  /leroimov,  for  the  liberty  of  resi- 
ding at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
(Vtd.  Metoikoi.)  As  to  the  customs  and  harbour 
dues,  see  Pentecoste.  An  excise  was  paid  on  all 
sales  in  the  market,  called  e-nuvia,  though  we  know 
not  what  the  amount  was  ;^  and  a  duty  was  un- 
posed  on  aliens  for  permission  to  sell  their  goods 
there.*  Slave-owners  paid  a  duty  of  three  obols 
for  every  slave  they  kept,  and  slaves  who  had 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.'  This  was  a 
very  productive  tax  before  the  fortification  of  De- 
celeia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.'  There  weis  also  a 
TtopviKov  rfAof,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance, as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockh.' 
The  justice  fees  fjrpvTavela,  Trapaoracif,  &.C.)  were 
a  lucrative  tax  in  time  of  peace.' 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property-tax, 
and  the  compulsory  services  called  Xeirovpyiai. 
Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and  recurred  an- 
nually ;  the  most  important,  the  rpirjpapxia,  was  a 
war-service,  and  performed  as  occasion  required. 
As  these  services  were  all  performed,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  ( Yid.  Eisphoea, 
Leitourgia,  Tbieearchia.) 

The  tribute  {<popoi)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.'  In  Olymp.  91,  2,  the  Athenians  sub- 
stituted for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.  (cUoa- 
T7J)  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported  by  the 
subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this  means  a 
larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation. "■  This  was 
terminated  by  the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


1.  (BSckh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  .S59.)— 2.  (Vid.  BCckh,  ib., 
362,  Ac- ScMmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  317.)  —3.  (Harpocr., 
s.  V.  'ETTiuna.)- 4.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  &c.,  336,  347.)-5.  (Eockh, 
lb.,  354,  356.)-6.  (Xen.,  De  Vcctig.,  iv.,  25.)— 7.  ([d..  357.)— 8 
(Thucyd.,vi,,  91.— Bockh,  ib.,  369,  4c.)— 9.  (Biickh,  il .,  427,)- 
10,  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  28,— Biickh,  ib,,  348,) 
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though  the  tribute  was  afterward  revised  on  more 
equitable  principles,  under  the  name  of  ouvi-afif.' 

A  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  ((Je/con?)  on  merchandise 
passing  into  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was  estab- 
lished for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  who  foitified  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalce- 
don,  and  built  a  station  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty  called  SeKaTevrnpiov.  This  (^curred  in  01.  92. 
It  was  lost  after  the  battle  of  jEgos  Potamos,  after- 
ward revived  by  Thrasybulus,  and  probably  ceased 
at  the  battle  of  Antalcidas."  This  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where  dexarai 
are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
tithes  of  land,  such  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect- 
ed from  conquered  countries,  or  such  as  tyrants 
exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of  land  held 
under  them  as  lord  of  the  whole  country.  For  in- 
stance, Pisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind,  which 
was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.  The  state 
of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands ;  other 
tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service  of 
the  gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  individu- 
als, or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow,  such 
as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus.' 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands,  fines 
and  confiscations.  •  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  build- 
ings, were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  individ- 
uals. The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
on  stone.  The  rent  was  payable  by  prytaneias. 
If  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a 
citizen,  became  uri/io;,  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
sequences as  any  other  state  debtor.*  As  to  fines 
and  confiscations,  see  timema.' 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
.thousand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
llie  Athenian  empire.'  See  the  calculations  of 
Biickh.' 

•  ■  TeXdv  signifies  "  to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 
and  hence  "to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
"to  pay."  Thus  teAoj  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  xahlen  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  tale  in  English,  and  the  modern  word  tolt." 
Though  re/lof  may  signify  any  payment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tax  or  duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  as  customs,  &c.  TeXof,  Tsletv, 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rated  in  a  certain  proportioji,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  class 
of  rate-payers.  Thus  Imrdda,  or  In-KiKov  rsluv, 
or  cif  ivmiSa  teXeIv,  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  knights ;  and  the  same  expression  is  used  met- 
aphorically, without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
payment  0/  a  tax.  Thus  el(  dv6pa;  reXelv  is  to  be 
classed  among  adults.  So  cf  Boiotovc  relsetv.' 
'iaoraeia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
as  the  citizens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent aliens.  {Vid.  Metoikoi.)  'XreXeia  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  ser- 
vices ;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the  Atheni- 
ans. As  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Wolf.  As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
see  Telones.  For  an  epitome  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Schomann.'" 

TEMENOS  (T£/i£vof).     (,Vid.  Ager  Sanctus, 
Templum.) 
TEMO.     {Vid.  CuRKUs,  p.  331.) 

1.  (Bockh,  ib.,  451.)— 2.  (Xen.,  HeU.,  i.,  I,  «  22  ;  ir.,  8,  <)  27.) 
•-3.  (vii.,  132.— Bockh,  ib.,  350,  352.)— 4.  (Id.  ib.,  329.)— 5.  (Id. 
b.,  402.  423.) —6.  (Vesp.,  660.)  — 7.  (Id.,  466.)  — 8.  (Arnold  ad 
rntii..,  ].,  6s.)— 9.  (Herod  ,  vi.,  lOB.— Vid.  Bockh,  ib.,  ii.,  30.) 
MO.  (Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  314,  &c.) 


TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  ri/t- 
exof,  from  re/ivu,  to  cut  olT,  for  templum,  according 
to  Servius,'  was  any  place  which  was  circumscri- 
bed and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  The  tech- 
nical terms  for  this  act  of  the  augurs  are  liberare 
and  effari,  and  hence  a  templum  itself  is  a  locus  lib- 
eratus  et  effaius.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hallow- 
ed by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re- 
ligious purposes,  but  chiefly  for  taking  the  auguria 
("  Templum  locus  augurii  aut  auspicii  causa  qnibv-s- 
dam  conceptis  verbis  finitus"').  When  Varro'  says 
that  a  locus  eflatus  was  always  outside  the  city,  we 
must  remember  that  this  only  means  outside  the 
pomcerium,  for  the  whole  space  included  within  the 
pomcerium  was  itself  a  templum,  i.  e.,  a  place  in 
which  auspices  could  be  taken  {vid  Pomcerhimj  , 
but  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  out- 
side the  pomcerium,  it  was  always  necessary  for 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified 
by  the  augur  (liberare  et  effari).  The  place  in  the 
heavens  within  which  the  observations  were  to  be 
made  was  likewise  called  templum,  as  it  was  mark- 
ed out  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  of 
the  augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  tem- 
plum within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  obser- 
vations, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  {tabemaculum  capere), 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  templum,  or,  more 
accurately,  templum  minus.  To  this  minus  tem- 
plum we  must  refer  what  Servius*  and  Festus' 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planks, 
curtains,  &c.,  attached  to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  {exitus).  The  place 
chosen  for  a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  a 
tent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  he- 
cause  here  a  place  called  auguraculum  was  once 
for  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose.' 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in  the 
language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a  temple 
in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case  too,  how- 
ever, the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  always  a  locus  liberatus  et  effatus 
by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  afanum;''  the 
consecration  was  completed  by  the  pontiffs,  and 
not  until  inauguration  and  consecration  had  taken 
place  could  sacra  be  performed  or  meetings  of  the 
senate  be  held  in  it."  It  was  necessary,  then,  for  a 
temple  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra- 
ted or  dedicated  by  the  will  of  man  (pontiffs). 
Where  the  sanction  of  the  gods  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse- 
crated a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a 
sacrum,  sacrarium,  or  sacellum.  (Vid.  Sacrarium, 
Saoellum.)  Varro'  justly  considers  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  sanctuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  sacra  or  cedes  sacrce.  Thus  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  was  not  a  templum,  but  an  a;des  sacra,  and 
the  various  curiae  (Hostilia,  Pompeia,  Julia)  requi- 
red to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senatus 
consulta  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what  manner 
a  templum  differed  from  a  delubrum  is  more  difficult 
to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancient  nor  modern  wri- 
ters agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  ancients  be- 
lieved that  delubrum  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple,  perform- 


1.  (ad  .a:n.,  I.,  446.)— 2.  (Vairo,  DeLiiig:.Lat.,Ti.,p.81,Bip.) 
-3.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  65,  Bip.)— 4.  (ad  Xn.,  i*.,  200.)— 5 
(s.  Y.  Minora  templa.)— 6.  (Paul  Diac,  s.  t.  Au  juraculum.- Com 
pare  Liv.,  i.,  18;  iv.,  18.— Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  16.)— 7.  (Liy.,  i. 
37.  —  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  65,  Bip.)  —  8.  (Serv.  ad  Mn..  il 
446.)— 9.  (ap.  Cell.,  lir.,  7,  «  7.)  '  ^ 
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ed  a  symbolic  purification ;'  otiiers  state  that  delu- 
brum  was  originally  the  name  for  a  wooden  repre- 
sentation of  a  god  (^oavov),  which  derived  its  name 
from  librum  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off'  {delibrare)  before  the  tree  was  worked  into  an 
image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  delubrum  was  ap- 
plied to  the  place  where  this  image  was  erected." 
Hartung"  derives  the  word  delubrum  from  liber  (an- 
ciently luber),  and  thinks  that  it  originally  meant  a 
locus  libcratus,  or  a  place  separated  by  the  augur 
from  the  profane  land,  in  which  an  image  of  a  god 
might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  performed. 
A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary,  whose 
chief  characteristic  v/as  its  being  separated  from 
the  profane  land.  But  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
on  the  subject.* 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  temples,  their 
property  and  their  ministers,  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  for 
a  detailed  description  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  ancient  temples  to  other  works,  such  as  Stieglitz, 
Archdologie  der  Baukunst,  and  others,  especially  as 
the  structure  of  the  temples  varied  according  to  the 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  other 
circumstances. 

Temples  in  Greece. — Temples  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
(TOTTOf  ^iSriXoc  or  to  ffiSjj^a),  because  every  one  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.'  This  separation 
was  in  early  times  indicated  by  very  simple  means, 
such  as  a  string  or  a  rope.'  Subsequently,  howev- 
er, they  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (ipicoQ,  TrepiBoloi'').  The  whoje 
space  enclosed  in  such  a  ■Kegi6o2,o^  was  Cedled  re- 
uevo;,  or  sometimes  iepov,'  and  contained,  besides 
the  temple  itself,  other  sacred  building;s,  and  sacred 
ground  planted  with  groves,  &c.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sacred  enclosure  no  dead  were  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  buried,  though  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  instances  of 
persons  being  buried  ut,  or  at  least  near,  certain 
temples.  The  rehgious  laws  of  the  island  of  Delos 
did  not  allow  any  corpses  to  be  buried  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  island ;»  and  when  this  law  had 
been  violated,  a  part  of  the  island  was  first  purified 
by  Pisistratus,  and  subsequently  the  whole  island 
by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  veag,  and  at  its  en- 
trance fonts  [irepi^fiavT^pia)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves.'"  In 
the  earliest  times  the  Greek  temples  were  either 
partly  or  wholly  made  of  wood,"  and  the  simplest 
of  all  appear  to  have  been  the  ariKoi,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  hollow  trees,  in  which  the  im- 
age of  a  god  or  a  hero  was  placed  as  in  a  niche," 
for  a  temple  was  originally  not  intended  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  worshippers,  but  simply  as  a  habitation 
for  the  deity.  The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  ISpvai;. 
The  character  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark 
and  mya^srious,  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  only  through  the  door,  which  was 
very  large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  Vitru- 
vius"  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples  was 


1  (Serr.  ai)  JEn.,  iv.,  56  ;  ii.,  225.  —  Corn.  Pronto,  quoted  by 
Dacieron  Feat  s.  v.  Delubrum.)  — 2.  (Fest.,  a.  v.  Delubrum.— 
MasBur.  Sab.  ap.  Sery.  ad  JEn.,  li.,  225,)— 3.  (Die  Eel.  d.  ROm., 
1.,  p.  143,  cSic.)— 4.  (Compare  Macrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  4.)— 5.  (Schol. 
ad  Soph.,  CEd.  Col.,  10.)- 6.  (Paus.,  viii.,  10,  «  2-)— 7-  (Herod., 
«i.,  134.— PoUui,  Onom.,  i.,  10.— Paus.,  passim.)— 8.  (Herod., 
ix.,36;  vi.,  19,  with  Valckenaer's  note. —  Thucyd.,  v.,  18.)  — 9. 
(Thucyd.,  in.,  104.  — Compare  Herod.,  i.,  64.1-10.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  i.,  10.— Herod.,  i.,  51.)— 11.  (Paus.,  v.,  SO,  «  3  ;  16,  «  1  ; 
viii  ,  10,  t)  2.)— 12.  (Ilesiod.,  Fragm.,  54,  ed.  Gottling.  —  Schol. 
ad  Soph.,  Trach  1169.)— 13.  (iv.,  5.) 
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always  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  the  temples 
still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  have  their 
entrance  towards  the  east.  Architecture  in  the 
construction  of  magnificent  temples,  however,  made 
great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than  either 
painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  the  Persian 
wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary  grandeuT 
and  beauty.  Al^  temples  were  built  either  in  anob- 
long  or  round  form,  and  were  mostly  adorned  with 
columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form  had  columns  ei- 
ther in  the  front  alone  (prostylxis),  in  the  fore  and 
back  fronts  (amphiprostylus),  or  on  all  the  four  sides 
(periplerus^).  Respecting  the  original  use  of  these 
porticoes,  see  Pokticds.  The  friezes  and  metopes 
were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  embeUishing  the  abodes  of  the 
gods.  The  light,  which  was  formerly  let  in  at  the 
door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  from  above,  through 
an  opening  in  the  middle  which  was  called  OTraiSpoi/.' 
Many  of  the  great  temples  consisted  of  three  parts  : 
1.  the  npovao;  or  Trpodo/io^,  the  vestibule ;  2.  the  eel- 
la  (vfflof ,  CTjicos) ;  and,  3.  the  oTricBoSo/ioc.  The  cella 
was  the  most  important  part,  as  it  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  temple  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained.  In  one  and  the  same  cel- 
la there  were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  more 
divinities,  as  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  stat- 
ues of  Poseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  stat- 
ues always  faced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  prostylus.  The  place  where  the  stat- 
ue stood  was  called  l6o(,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  railings  {hpia,  epiiiara'').  Some  tem- 
ples also  had  more  t'lp.n  one  cella,  in  which  case 
the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  temples 
where  oracles  wi  re  given,  or  where  the  worship 
W21S  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
udvTov,  fiiyapov,  or  avaxropov,  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access.*  In  some 
cases  the  cella  was  not  accessible  to  any  human 
being,  and  varir.is  stories  were  related  of  the  ca- 
lamities that  l.;u>  befallen  persons  who  had  ventured 
to  cross  the  threshold.'  The  o7riad66o/u)(  was  a 
building  which  was  sometimes  attached  to  the  back 
front  of  a  temple,  and  served  as  a  place  in  which 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  kept,  and  thus 
suppUed  the  place  of  ^//aavpoi  which  were  attached 
to  some  temples.' 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  contain- 
ed in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were  either 
utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithes  of  spoils, 
&c.,'  the  property  of  temples,  from  which  they  de- 
rived a  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  (te/ievj;), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  Peirseus 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  TTieseum  ;  in 
what  their  right  consisted  is  not  known ;  but  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues  ac- 
cruing from  such  property  were  given  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  served  to  defray  the  expenses  for  sacrifices, 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  &c.  For  this 
purpose  all  temple-property  was  generally  let  out 
to  farm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  which  lay  on 
it,  prevented  from  being  taken  into  cultivation.' 
The  rent  for  such  sacred  domains  was,  according 
to  Demosthenes,'  received  by  the  demarch,  proba 
bly  the  demarch  of  the  demos  by  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occupied ;  for  in  other  cases  we  find 


1.  (Vitrui.,  ill.,  1.)— 2.  (VitnlT.,1.  c.)-3.  (Paus.,  v.,  II,  «  2) 
—4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  9.— Paus.,  ii.,  8,  M  ;  viii.,  62 ;  37,  4  5. 
—Herod.,  viii.,  53  ;  ix.,  65.— Pint.,  Num.,  13.— Cas.,  BeU.  Civ., 
iii.,  105.)— 5.  (Paus.,viii.,62,«3i  10,«2;  38, « 2.— Soph., (Ed. 
Col.,  37.)  — 6.  (Compare  MiiUer,  Arch.  d.  Knnst,  p.  372,  &c.— 
Stieglitz,  Arch,  der  Baukunst,  ii.,  10,  &c.— Bockh  ad  Corp.  In 
script.,  p.  264,  &c.)— 7.  (Herod.,  vii.,  132.— Diod  ,  ii.,  3.— Po 
lyb.,  IV.,  33.)— 8.  (ITnrpocr.,  b.  v.  niaQiajiaTiav. — Conipaie  Isof" 
Areop.,  11.)— 9.  (in  Eubul.,  p.  1318.) 
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taai  the  rents  were  paid  to  the  authorities  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  temples.'  The  su- 
preme control  over  all  property  of  temples  belonged 
to  the  popular  assembly.' 

Respecting  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence, keeping,  cleaning,  etc.,  of  temples,  we 
scarcely  possess  any  information.  {Vid.  jEditui 
and  Zakobm.)  We  have  mention  of  persons  called 
nhi^ovxoi,  K^ridovxoi,  and  veo(pi?iaKcg,  who  must 
have  been  employed  as  guards  and  porters,^  although 
it  is  not  certain  whether  these  functions  were  not 
performed  by  priests  who  were  occasionally  called 
by  names  derived  from  some  particular  function. 
At  Olympia  ijiaidpivrai,  were  appointed  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Phidias,  and  had  to  keep  clean  the 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.* 

Temples  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  and 
in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity  had 
been  established  from  time  immemorial,  while  we 
hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same  di- 
vinity at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Saturnus,  on  the  Capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
498  B.C.'  In  the  same  manner,  Quirinus  and  Mars 
had  temples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time.of  Ancus  Marcius, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  certainly  very  insignifi- 
cant.' We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  places 
of  worship  among  the  earliest  Romans  were  in 
most  cases  simple  altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman 
temples  of  later  times  were  constructed  in  the 
Greek  style.  The  cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 
the  inner  spacious  part  of  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  statue  or  statues  of  the  gods,  and  an  altar 
before  each  statue.'  The  roof  which  covered  the 
cella  is  called  testudo,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
'■•wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above.'  The  entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  if  possible,  always  towards 
the  west,  which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced 
by  the  image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  offering 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards  the 
east.'  If  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  a  temple 
in  such  a  position,  it  was  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen  from 
it ;  and  when  a  temple  was  erected  by  the  side  of  a 
street  or  road,  it  was  always  so  situated  that  those 
who  passed  by  could  look  into  it,  and  offer  their 
salutations  to  the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  ( Yid.  Sacer- 
Dos.)  The  sacra  publica  were  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  like  manner  ve 
must  suppose,  that  whenever  the  regular  income 
of  a  temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  sup- 
phed  the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  volun- 
teered to  do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them,  be- 
longed to  the  college  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  MmTm. 

TEMPORA'LIS  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TENS^.     (Vid.  THENS.E.) 

•TENTHRE'DO  (TevepnSav),  a  species  of  Ten- 
Ihredo,  or  Saw-fly.'" 


1.  (BSckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  327,  &c. ;  ii.,  p.  339.)— 2.  (DomoBth. 
InNcKr.,  p.  1380.)— 3.  (.Slsch.,  Suppl.,  294.)— 4.  (Paus.,  v.,  14, 
t5.)-5.  (Liv.,  ii.,  21.— Dionys.,  vi.,  1.— Plut.,  Publ.,  12.)— 6. 
(Uionys.,  II.,  34.— Liv.,  i.,  33.)— 7.  (VitrUT.,  iv.,  5.)— 8.  (Vairo 
ap.  Serv.  ad  .^n.,  i.,  505.) — 9.  (Comp.  Isidor.,  xv.,  4,  7. — Hygiu., 
De  Limit.,  p.  153,  ed.  Gffis.)  —  10.  ^Yid.  Aristot.,  ix.,  27.  —Ad- 
*ms,  Append.,  s.  v.)  ' 


TEPIDA'RIUM.     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

*TEREBINTH'US  (jepihvdoc),  the  Pistaeia  Ter- 
ebinthus,  or  Chian  Turpentine-tree.  The  modern 
Greek  name  is  KOKoper^ia.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten,  and  an  oil  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  tailed  rpi/iWia,  a  corrup- 
tion evidently  of  its  other  and  more  ancient  ap- 
pellation, Ttp/iivBo;.  The  Cyprian  turpentine  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  and  employed  for  medical 
uses ;  at  present  the  principal  culture  of  the  tur- 
pentine-tree, as  well  as  the  mastic,  is  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  and  the  turpentine,  when  drawn,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople.' 

*TERE'DO  (Tcp)/(5<jv),  an  insect  that  preys  on 
wood,  especially  that  species  which  injures  the 
timbers  of  ships  at  sea,  the  Teredo  navalis.  "  The 
term  Teprjduv  is  also  applied  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  veterinary  surgery,"  says  Adams,  "  to  a  worm 
which  is  formed  in  the  intestines  of  cattle.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  authors  to  signify 
the  caries  of  bones."" 

TERENTI'LIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  god 
Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crown- 
ed the  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  rude  altar, 
on  which  they  offered  up  some  corn,  honeycombs, 
and  wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb'  or  a  sucking  pig. 
They  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  of  the  god.' 
The  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Laurentum,'  doubtless  because  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terminalia  was  celebrated  a.  d. 
VII.  Kal.  Mart.,  or  the  23d  of  February,  on  the  day 
before  the  Regiiugium.  The  Terminalia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mercedonius 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  were  ad- 
ded to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  23d  of 
February  the  last  day  of  the  year."  When  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,'  says,  "Accepi  tuas  litteras  a.  d. 
V.  Terminalia''  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  ♦hen  in 
Cilicia,  he  did  not  know  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year,  as  is  explained  under 
Calendar,  Roman,  p.  191. 

TERU'NCIUS.     (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

TESSERA,  dim.  TESSERULA  and  TESSEL- 
LA  (kvSoc),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die,  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthenware, 
glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl  for  ma- 
king tesselated  pavements  (pavimenta  tessellala")  is 
noticed  under  House,  Roman,  p.  519,  and  Paint- 
ing, p.  715. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  (vid.  Alea) 
had  the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially 
privet  (ligustra  tesseris  utilissima').  They  were 
numbered  on  all  the  six  sides  like  the  dice  still  in 
use ;'"  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  form 
they  differed  from  the  tali,  which  are  often  distin- 
guished from  tesseras  by  classical  writers."  (Vid. 
Talhs.)  While  four  tab  were  used  in  playing,  only 
three  tesserae  were  anciently  employed.  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  ^  rpli  ff,  ^  rpet^  kvBoi,  i.  e., 

1.  (Tlieophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  2.  — Dioscor.,  i.,  92.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V. — Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  242.) — 2.  (Theophr., 
II.  P.,  v.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  59.) 
—4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  ii,,  639,  &c.)— 5.  (Id.,  682.)— 6.  (Varro,  L.  L. 
vi.,  13,  ed.  Miiller.  —  Maorob.,  Sat.,  i.,  13.)— 7.  (vi.,  1.)  — 8! 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  46.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  18,  s.  31.)— 10.  (Ovid 
Trist.,  ii.,473.)— 11    (GeUius,  iviii.,  13.— Cic,  De  Sen.,  JO.)   ' 
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"  either  three  sizes  or  three  aces,"  meaning  all  or 
none ;'  for  kv6o(  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in 
the  throw  dvo  kv6u  koX  Tlrrapa,  i.  «.,  1,  1,  4.:=6." 
Three  sizes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus  (32).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Eustathius^  we  find  that  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  using  two  dice  instead  of  three  had  been 
established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  irXeca- 
To6o%iv6a  (vid.  Talus),  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
played  also  with  two  sets  of  Latrhnooli  or  draughts- 
men, having  fifteen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
{aheus  lusarius,*  alveolus')  was  divided  by  twelve 
lines,  so  that  the  game  must  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  backgammon.'  Per- 
haps the  duodecim  scripta  of  the  Romans  was  the 
same  game.     (Vid.  Abacus.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shape,  were 
used  as  tokens  for  difierent  purposes.  The  tessera 
fujspitalis  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium,  p  512.  This  token 
was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthenware,  hav- 
ing the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.' 
Tesserts  frumcntaricE  and  num-maria  were  tokens 
given  at  ceitain  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  corn  or  money."  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  course  of  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  to  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tesserae,  one  marked 
with  a  spear,  the  other  with  a  Caduoeus,  requesting 
them  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.' 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tfikens  of 
various  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  tessera 
militai  is,  the  ai>v6rijia  of  the  Greeks.  Before  joining 
bitlle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks,  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes."  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  the  word  was  "  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  tioops,  "  Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader.""  The  soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal 
sign  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp- 
ed by  night.'"  /Eneas  Tacticus"  gives  various  direc- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the  word. 

TESTA.     (Vid.  Fictile,  p.  441.) 

TEST  AM  ENTUM  is  "  mentis  nostra  justa  con- 
testatio  in  id  solcmniter  facta  ut  post  mortem  nostrum 
valeat.'"*  In  this  passage  the  word  justa  means 
"jure  facta,''  "as  required  by  law."  The  word 
contestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  "  testari,"  which  signifies  "  to  make  a  sol- 
emn declaration  of  one's  will."  Testamentum  is 
not  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  Gellius" 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for  saying 
that  the  word  is  compounded  "  a  mentis  contesta- 
tione."  The  person  who  made  a  testamentum  was 
testator." 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  testator  must  have  the  testamentifactio,  which 
term  expresses  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will:  the  word  has  also  another  signification.  (Vid. 


I.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  XII.,  ad  fin. —  Schol.  in  loc.  —  Pherecrates,  p. 
49,6(1.  Runkel.)  —2,  (Etipolis,  p.  174,  ed.  Runkel.  — Anstoph., 
Ran.,  H47.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 3.  (in  Oil.,  i.,  107.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xixvii.,  8,  8.  6.)  — 5.  (Gcll.,  i.,  SO;  xiv.,  I.)— 6.  (Branck, 
Anal.,  iii.,  60.— Jacobs  ad  loc,)— 7.  (Plant.,  Pen.,  v.,  1,  25  ;  2, 
87-99.)— 8.  (Suoton.,  OcMv.,  40,  42.— Nero,  11.)— 9.  (Gollius, 
I.,  27)— 10.  (Virj.,  ^n.,  vii.,  637.)- 11.  (Xon.,  Anab.,  i.,  8,  i 
16;  vi.,  3, 1)25.)  — 12.  (vii.,  3,  «  34.)  — 13.  (c.  24.)  — 14.  (Ulp., 
Fra;,,  lit.  20.— Comp.  Ulp.,  Dig.  28,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  where  ho  has 
*iusta  3enlentia.^'}—l5,  (m.,  12.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Ncr.,  17.— Dig. 
»-,  'it.  3,  ».  17.) 
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Heres,  Rohan,  p.  497.)  The  testamentifactio  wa 
the  privilege  only  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  pa 
tresfamilias.  The  following  persons,  consequently 
had  not  the  testamentifactio :  those  who  were  it 
the  potestas  or  manus  of  another,  or  in  mancipii 
causa,  as  sons  and  daughters,  wives  in  manu  and 
slaves ;  but,  with  respect  to  his  castrense  peculium 
(vid.  Patria  Potestas,  p.  742),  a  filiusfamilias  had 
the  privilege  of  testamentary  disposition :  Latini 
Juniani,  dediticii :  peregrini  could  not  dispose  of 
their  property  according  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful  as  to  his  status, 
as,  for  instance,  a  person  whose  father  had  died 
abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertained,  could  not 
make  a  testament :  an  impubes  could  not  dispose  of 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  a  female  obtained 
the  power,  subject  to  certain  restraints,  on  the 
completion  of  her  twelfth  year  :  muti,  surdi,  furiosi, 
and  prodlgi  "  quibus  lege  bonis  interdictum  est"  had 
not  the  testamentifactio  ;  the  reasons  why  these 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio illustrate  the  Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal 
conclusions  from  general  principles :  the  mutus 
had  not  the  testamentifactio,  because  he  could  not 
utter  the  words  of  nuncupatio ;  the  surdus,  because 
he  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emtor  famiUae ; 
the  furiosus,  because  he  had  not  intellectual  capaci- 
ty to  declare  his  will  (testari)  about  his  property ; 
and  the  prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  legal 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
familiae  mancipatio.'     (Vid.  Cueator,  Impubes.) 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Of  course 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  she 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  mann, 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules,  therefore,  as 
to  a  woman's  capaeity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.     This  subject  requbes  explanation. 

Cicero"  observes,  "  if  a  woman  has  made  a  will, 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  bonorum  possessio  can  be  grant- 
ed in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to  the  prae- 
tor's edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  edict  must  give  the 
possessio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  servi,  exules, 
and  pueri."  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if  a  woman 
made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a  capitis  dim- 
inutio, the  will  could  have  no  effect  at  all ;  and  he 
derives  his  argument  "  ab  adjunctis,"  for  if  such  a 
will  could  have  any  effect,  then  the  wills  of  other 
persons,  who  had  not  the  testamentifactio,  might 
be  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  the  bonorum  possessio. 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  the  language  of 
Cicero  that  a  woman  who  had  sustained  a  capita 
diminutio  could  make  a  will ;  but  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  appears  to 
be  his.  Consistently  with  this,  Ulpian  says,'  "  wom- 
en, after  their  twelfth' year,  can  make  a  will  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in  tu- 
tela  ;"  and  the  comment  of  Boethius  on  the  passage 
of  the  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  understood  it 
in  this  way.  A  woman,  then,  could  make  a  will 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor,  and  not  without. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  tutela  legitima,  it  might  be 
correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will ;  for 
if  she  was  ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of  right  to 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a  liberta,  it 
belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases  a  woman 
could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the  consent  of 


1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  20,  s.  13.)— 2.  (Top.,  4.)  — 3    (Frag.,  tit 
20,  s.  13.) 
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ier  tutores,  but,  as  her  tutores  were  her  heirs  in 
case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would  seldom  be 
given ;  and  though  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  il  was  a  circumstance  altogether  un- 
usual, and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  in  tutela 
legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 
generally  true.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
does  not  apply  to  the  tutela  legitima,  but  to  some- 
thing else.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
[t  had  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
tigny  before  the  publication  of  Gaius.' 

A  woman  could  make  a  "  coemptio  fiduciae  causa" 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  "  at 
that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remancipated  and  manumitted ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate 
made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio  unnecessary  for 
this  purpose."'  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
with  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topica.  ( Vid.  Mae- 
RU9E,  Roman.)  A  woman  who  came  in  manum 
viii  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will.  The  capitis  dimiinutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  the  will  must  be  made  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
when  the  wife  had  been  in  manu,  and  he  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  w»s  in  the  legitima  tutela  of 
her  nearest  agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  step-children,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela 
legitima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un- 
natural, and,  accordingly,  the  magistratus  would 
give  a  tutor  to  the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he 
Had  no  interest  in  the  woman's  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband 
jjight,  by  his  will,  give  the  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tiitor  (tutoris  optio),  and  such  a  tutor  could  not  re- 
fuse his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
instead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions.' 

The  case  of  Silius*  may  be  a  case  of  a  woman's 
making  a  will  without  tJie  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
it  appears  that  a  womKE  (Turpilia)  had  disposed  of 
property  by  will,  and  Gortius  Sulpicius  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  a  valid  will,  because  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  diminutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero'),  and, 
consequently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
Ihis  matter :  Cic,  Pro  Cacin.,  6,  25 ;  Pro  Flac.,  35  ; 
Pro  Muren.,  12  ;  ad  Att.,  vii.,  8.— Liv.,  xxxix.,  19. 
-Gaius,  i.,  150,  &c. 

Libertee  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments,  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libertae  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  will 
without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus.  (Vid. 
Patronus.) 

The  vestal  virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  "in  honorem  sacer- 
iotii."' 


1.  (Beytia^zur  Gesch.  der  GeschleeM.,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
™.)-2.  (Gaius,  115,  o.)— 3.  (Comp.  Liv.,  ixxix.,  19,  and  Cic, 
™  Muren.,  c.  17.— Gaius,  i.,  150.)  — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Div.,  vii.,  21.) 
-5.  (Top.,  4.)— 6.  (Cic.  De  Rep.,  iii.,  10.— Gaius,  i.,  145.) 
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In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  might 
be  done  in  such  terms  as  fdlow :  Titius  heres  esto, 
Titium  heredcm  esse  jubeo.  ( Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p 
497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could  be 
heredes  ;  slaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris,  coiild be  made heredes.  (Ftd.HEEEs;  Seevus, 
Roman,  p.  883.)  But  there  were  many  classes  of 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredes :  Peregrini,  who 
had  not  received  the  commercium:  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  dflscribed :  juristical  persons  or 
universitates,  except  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senatus  consultum ;  gods,  or  the  tem- 
ples of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  consultum  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupiter  Tarpeius,  Apollo  Didymaeus,  Mars  in 
Gallia,  Minerva  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanus,  and 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian :'  a  postumus  alienus 
could  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  incerta 
persona :  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  women  could  be  made 
heredes ;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  will 
was  limited  by  the  Voconia  Lex  :  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a  will  by  the  Papia 
Poppsea  Lex.    {Vid.  Julia  Lei  et  Papia  Popp^a.) 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator ;  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed-  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could.'"  This  remark  of  Gaius 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

As  to  the  form  of  wills,  Gaius'  and  Ulpian*  are 
now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills 
for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  calata  comitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  wills,  or  they  made  wills  in  procinctu,  that  iS; 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
effected  per  as  et  libram,  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  aes  et  libram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
mancipate  {mancipio  dabai)  his  familia,  that  is,  his 
patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  tot«ach  after  his  death.  The 
old  form  of  making  a  will  per  aes  et  libram  was  this  : 
The  familiae  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  received 
the  familia  by  mancipation,  fiUed  the  place  of  heres, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
the  time  of  Gaius  the  practice  was  different.  One 
person  was  instituted  heres  (heres  testarnento  insti- 
tuitur),  who  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  "  a  quo  etiam  legato,  relingueban- 
tur;"  and  another  person  was  present  as  familiae 
emtor,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this  :  The  testator,  after 
having  written  his  wiU  (tabula  testamenti),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
mancipationes,  and  mancipated  his  familia  to  some 
person  in  compliance  with  legal  forms  (dicis  causa). 
The  words  of  the  familiae  emtor  show  clearly  the 
original  nature  of  the  transaction  :  "  Familiam  pe- 


1.  (Frag.,  tit.  22,  s.  6.)— 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  114.)— 3.  (ii.,  101.)— 4 
(Frag.,  tit.  ii.) 
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iMniamque  tuam  endo  mandatam  lutelam  custodelam- 
que  meam  recifio  taque  quo  tu  jure  testamentum  facere 
possis  secundum  legem  jniMicam  hoc  cere  {aneaque 
libra)  esto  mihi  emta."  The  emtor  then  struck  the 
scales  with  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  gave  to  the 
testator  as  the  price  of  the  familia.  Then  the  tes- 
tator, taking  the  will  in  his  hand,  said  :  "  Hac  ita  ut 
in  his  tabulis  cerisque  (or  cerisve)  scripta  sunt  ita  do  ita 
lego  ita  testor  itaque  vos  Quirites  testimonium  mihi  per' 
hibelole."  This  was  called  the  nuncupatio  or  pub- 
lishing of  the  will ;  in  other  words,  the  testator's 
general  confirmation  of  all  that  he  had  written  in 
his  will. 

As  the  familiae  emtio  was  supposed  to  be  a  real 
transaction  between  the  emtor  and  the  testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  several  families  was  excluded, 
and,  consequently,  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  familiae  emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the  testa- 
tor, could  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  was  the  familia  emtor,  it  fol- 
lowed that  his  father  could  not  be  a  witness,  nor  his 
brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the  power  of  the 
father.  A  filiusfamilias  who,  after  his  missio,  dis- 
posed of  his  castrense  peculium  by  testament,  could 
not  have  his  father  as  witness,  nor  any  one  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  same  rules 
applied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness.  A 
person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of  a 
legatee,  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee,  could  all  be  witnesses ;  for,  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  same  family.  But  Gaius  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power  of 
the  heres,  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gaius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  calata  comitia  and  in  procinctu.  The 
comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
valid. It  is  sometimes  Jissumed  that  these  comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  ass  et  libram. 
The  form  per  aes  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  when  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu.  It  had  effect  be- 
cause it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  was  introduced.  This  new  form 
was  a  sale,  and  the  familiae  emtor  undertook  a 
trust :  he  resembled  the  heres  fiduciarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally no  means  of  compelflng  him  to  execute  the 
trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  testator's  will  would  be  .observed,  and  thus 
would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  law  which  had  its 
source  in  Mos.  Now  when  the  Romans  introduced 
new  legal  forips,  they  always  assimilated  them  to 
old  forms,  whence  we  have  a  probable  conclusion 
that  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  also  observed  at 
the  calata  comitia ;  and  if  so,  the  consent  of  the 
gentes  was  not  necessary,  unless  it  was  neo  jssary 
to  every  alienation  of  property,  which  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  must  not  be  assumed,  though  such  may 
have  been  the  feet.  The  difference,  then,  between 
the  will  made  at  the  calata  comitia  and  the  will 
per  ffis  et  libram,  consisted  in  the  greater  solemnity 
and  notoriety  of  the  former,  and  the  consequent 
greater  security  that  th  i  testator's  intentions  would 
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be  observed.  Written  wills  are  not  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  this  time,  nor  is  it  probable  that  wills 
were  written :  it  does  not  appear  that  a  written  will 
V7as  ever  required  by  law.  The  testator's  disposi- 
tion of  his  property  would  be  short  and  simple  in 
those  early. times,  and  easily  remembered;  but 
there  would  be  greater  security  for  an  unwritten 
will  made  at  the  comitia  than  for  an  unwritten  will 
made  per  aes  et  libram ;  whence,  in  course  of  time, 
tabulae  became  a  usual  part  of  the  ceremony  of  a 
will. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respect 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
mentary disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  of  all  evi- 
dence. Rein'  has  referred  to  the  modem  writers 
who  have  discussed  this  subject :  he  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  according  to  which,  "  as  the 
property  of  an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cury, 
that  of  an  extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was 
requisite ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that 
testaments  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  curies.""  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
passage  ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat  is  admitted 
to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no  necessary 
conclusion.  Niebuhr  farther  observes  that  "the 
plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected,  but  the 
whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the  Temple  of 
Ceres ;  and  when  the  army,  being  assembled  in 
centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mars  or  before  a 
battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier  into  a  law, 
it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the  whole  body  to 
the  property."  This  assertion,  also,  is  not  supported 
by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a  mere  conjecture, 
against  the  probabihty  of  which  there  are  sufficient 
reasons. 

The  testamentum  in  procinctu  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  testament 
at  the  calata  comitia.  In  this  case  the  forms  of 
the  calata  comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intestate. 
This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a  testa- 
mentum in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  populus  in  each  particular  in- 
stance, for  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  ex- 
cluded such  consent.  He  had,  therefore,  full  power 
of  disposition  in  procinctu,  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  made 
at  the  calata  comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  testcimentum  in  procinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanction, 
and  that,  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made ; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  (as  by  Caesar=)  were 
not  the  same  kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  mili- 
tary testaments  made  without  any  form,  which  in 
the  imperial  period  became  in  common  use,  and  of 
which  J.  Caesar  probably  introduced  the  practice.* 
Cicero,  however,  speaks  of  the  will  in  procinctu'  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  "  sine  libra 
et  labulis,"  that  is,  without  the  forms  which  were 
used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testamentum  per 
aes  et  hbram.  Thus  the  testamentum  in  procinctu 
always  retained  its  characteristic  of  being  exempted 
from  legal  forms,  but  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  testa 
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■  (0/,  ii  was  always  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law 
as  other  wills,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  form  of  mancipatio  owed  its  origin  to  positive 
enactments  {vid.  Usiicapion)  :  it  was  a  form  of  alien- 
ation accompanied  with  certain  public  ceremonies, 
the  presumed  object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  transfer.  The  form  of  mancipatio  as  applied 
to  a  will  was  exactly  the  same  form  as  mancipatio 
applied  to  any  other  purpose  :  it  was  an  alienation 
of  the  property,  and,  according  to  strict  principles,  it 
must  have  been  irrevocable.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
sumed that  the  five  witnesses  to  the  testament  («- 
res  Romam  puberes)  were  representatives  of  the  five 
classes  of  Servius  TuUus.  If  this  is  true  (which  is 
a  mere  assumption),  the  classes  weie  represented  as 
witnesses  only,  not  as  persons  wno  gave  their  con- 
sent to  the  act.  Engelbach  states  :  "  Mancipation 
was  originally  a  formal  sale,  in  which  the  publicness 
of  the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  charac- 
teristic. When  the  seller  had  transferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five  rep- 
resentatives of  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  lex  which  was 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pass- 
ed into  a  lex.'"  The  whole  meaning  of  this  is  not 
clear,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and  true :  the 
testamentum  per  ses  et  libram  differed  in  no  respects 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor  from  any  other 
mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  suppose  that 
the  assumed  consent  of  the  populus  to  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  at  the  calata  comitia  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  special  enactment,  which  should  trans- 
fer the  property  according  to  the  testator's  wish,  or 
that  the  consent  only  must  have  been  given  to  the 
transfer,  and  the  transfer  must  have  been  made  in 
the  usual  way :  the  latter  is  the  only  conceivable 
case  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this  original  neces- 
sity of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  populus  to  the 
testamentary  disposition,  we  assume  that  Roman 
property  was  originally  inalienable  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  yet  shown 
to  be  so. 

The  Twelve  Tables  recognise  a  man's  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased  :  "  Uti 
legassit  super  pccunia  tutelave  sua  rei  ita  jus  esto.'"^ 
It  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  extant  passages  are 
consistent  with  the  opinion,  that  the  new  testa- 
mentary form  per  ss  et  libram  existed  while  the 
two  original  forms  were  still  in  use.  Now  in  the 
testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  there  is  no  pretence 
for  saying  that  any  consent  was  required  except 
that  of  the  buyer  and  seller ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables 
recognise  the  testator's  power  of  disposition.  If, 
then,  the  form  of  testament  at  the  comitia  calata  sub- 
sisted after  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according 
to  the  views  of  some  writers,  a  form  of  testamentum 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  testator  was  sufficient, 
and  another  form  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still 
remains  to  those  who  support  this  opinion  the  pow- 
er of  saying  that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people 
had  become  a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent, 
so  far  as  concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will 
was  made  at  the  comitia,  where  it  would  be  fully 
witnessed,  or  per  aes  et  libram,  where  it  would  be 
witnessed  by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  is 
easy  to  suggest  possibilities  ;  less  easy  to  weigh  ev- 
idenoe  accurately,  and  to  deduce  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences. 

As  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  viTitten. 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
stitution of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
were  probably  required  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testator's  intentions.     Thus  it  is  said^  that 

1.  (Ueber  die  Usucapion  zur  Zeit  der  Zwolf  Tafeln,  p.  80.) — 
8   (Ulp.,  Praj.,  tit.  li.,  14.)— 3.  (Dig.  28,  tit.  1,  s.  21.) 


the  heres  /night  either  be  made  by  oral  declaration 
(nuncupatio)  or  by  writing.  Written  wills,  however, 
were  the  common  form  among  the  Romans,  at  least 
in  the  later  republican  and  in  the  imperial  periods. 
They  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax, 
whence  the  word  "  cera"  is  often  used  as  equiva 
lent  to  "  tabella ;"  and  the  expressions  prima,  se- 
cunda  cera,  are  equivalent  to  prima,  secunda  pagina 
The  wiU  might  be  written  either  by  the  testator  or 
any  other  person  with  his  consent,  and  sometimes 
it  was  made  with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  language  until  A.D.  439,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  in  Greek.'  By 
the  old  law,  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  though  a  fideicommissum  could  be  so  giv- 
en. It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  originally 
any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was  seal- 
ed, but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret, 
for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should 
know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  were  witnesses 
to  the  formal  act  of  mancipatio,  and  to  the  testator's 
declaration  that  the  tabulae  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  contained  his  last  will.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  practice  of  the  witnesses  (testes)  seal- 
ing and  signing  the  will  became  common.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  witnesses  both  to  seal  (signare), 
that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring  {anmdus)  oi 
something  else  on  the  wax,  and  to  add  their  names 
(adscribere).  The  five  witnesses  signed  their  names 
with  their  own  hand,  and  their  subscription  also  de- 
clared whose  will  it  was  that  they  sealed."  The 
seals  and  subscriptions  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
outside.  A  senatus  consultum,  which  applied  to 
wills  among  other  instruments,  enacted  that  they 
should  be  witnessed  and  signed  as  follows  :  They 
were  to  be  tied  with  a  triple  thread  {linum)  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was  to  be  perfora- 
ted at  the  middle  part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put 
over  the  thread  and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were 
produced  in  any  other  way  had  no  validity.  (Com- 
pare Paulus,'  where  impositEe  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading,  witti  Suetonius.*)  A  man  might  make  sev- 
eral copies  of  his  will,  which  was  sometimes  done 
for  the  sake  of  caution."  When  sealed,  it  was  de- 
posited with  some  friend,  or  in  a  temple,  or  with 
the  vestal  virgins  ;  and  after  the  testator's  death  it 
was  opened  (resignare)  in  due  form.  The  witnesses 
or  the  major  part  were  present,  and  after  they  had 
acknowledged  their  signatures,  the  thread  (linum) 
was  broken,  and  the  will  was  opened  and  read,  and 
a  copy  was  made  ;  the  original  was  then  sealed 
with  the  public  seal,  and  placed  in  the  archium. 
whence  a  fresh  copy  could  be  got  if  the  first  copy 
should  ever  be  lost.'  This  practice,  described  by 
Paulus,  may  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  will  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  was  brought  into  the  senate 
after  his  death  :  rone  of  the  witnesses  were  admit- 
ted except  those  of  senatorian  rank  ;  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  acknowledged  their  signatures  outside  of 
the  curia.' 

A  curious  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosius  II. 
(A  D.  439,  De  Testamentis)  states  the  old  practice 
as  to  the  signature  of  tbe  witnesses.  "  In  ancieni 
times  a  testator  showed  (offerebat)  his  written  tes- 
tament to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bear 
testimony  that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  them 
(pblatarum  tabularum  perhibere  testiirummm),"  which 
are  almost  the  words  of  Gains.  The  Novel  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity 
had  changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  layw, 
and  the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  con- 


1.  (Cod.,  ti.,  tit.  23,  s.  21.)— 2.  (Dig.  28,  tit.  1,  s.  30.)— 3.  (S. 
E.,  tit.  25,  6.  6.)— 4.  (Nev.,  17.)— 5  (Suet  Tib.,  76.)— 6.  (Pa* 
lus,  iv.,  C.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  23.) 
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tews  of  the  will ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  many  persons  preferred  dying  intestate  to  let- 
ting the  contents  of  their  wills  be  known.  The 
Novel  enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
the  old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his 
will  sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  offer  it  to 
seven  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  subscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will,  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  was  published  by  Pugge  in  the  Rheinisches 
Museum.^ 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  lex  Corne- 
ha.     (Vid.  Falsdm.) 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were 
seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator 
had  the  testamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death."  The  terras  of 
the  edict  are  given  by  Cicero.'  The  Edict  only 
gave  the  bonorum  possessio,  which  is  the  sense  of 
hereditas  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
well  as  in  Gains.*  This  so-called  praetorian  testa- 
ment existed  in  the  republican  period,  and  for  a 
long  time  after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  be- 
tween two  forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  civil  form 
by  mancipatio,  and  the  praetorian  with  seven  seals 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  without  mancipatio.' 

The  praetorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  {sine  scriptis)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  wiU.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the  wit- 
nesses then  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their 
seals.  The  testator  might  vn-ite  his  will  or  have  it 
written  by  another  person,  but  such  other  person 
could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will.    (Vid. 

SeKATDS  CoNSDLTniH  LiBONIANDM.) 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Heres  (Roman). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
injustum,  and  never  could  become  valid :  it  was  non 
jure  factum  when  the  proper  forms  had  not  been 
observed  ;  it  was  uullius  momenti,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  filiusfamilias  who  is  "  praeteritus."  A  testament- 
um  justum  might  become  either  ruptum  or  irritum 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events.' 

A  testament  became  ruptum  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  fortn  as  required  by 
law  :  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  not  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second  will ;  the 
only  question  was  whether  there  could  have  been 
one.  If,  then,  the  heres  namei  in  the  second  will 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  or  after  his  death,  and  before  the 
cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea — in  all  these  cases  the  paterfamilias 
died  intestate. 

1.  (i.,  249,  Ac.)— 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  147.)— 3.  (in  Verr.,  c.  i.,  45.) 
— 4.  (li.,  119.) — 5.  (Snvigny,  Beytraff  zur  Gesch.  der  R5m.  Tes- 
tam.,  Zcitsclirirt,  i.,  78.)— 0.  fDis.  28,  tit.  3,  s.  1.) 
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A  valid  will  became  irritum  if  the  testator  sus 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  dale  of  the  will 
or  if  it  failed  of  effect  because  there  was  no  heres 
Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated  by  a  subse- 
quent will  was  ruptum  ;  and  if  there  was  no  heres 
under  the  subsequent  will,  such  will  was  imtum. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  posthminii 
if  he  returned  home  ;  if  he  died  in  captivity,  it  was 
made  as  valid  by  the  lex  Corneha  as  if  he  had  not 
been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  ruptum  or  irritum  by  the 
JUS  civile,  it  was  not  always  without  effect ;  for  the 
.bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  might  be  had 
by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  witnessed  by 
seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had  the  testa- 
mentifactio. The  distinction  between  the  case  of 
a  will  which  was  invalid  jure  civili  for  want  of  due 
forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for  want  of  legal 
capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  was  well  rec- 
ognised in  the  time  of  Cicero.'  A  will  also  became 
ruptum  by  adgnatio,  that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was 
born  after  the  making  of  the  will,  who  was  not  ei- 
ther instituted  heres,  or  exheredated  as  the  law  re- 
quired. A  quasi  adgnatio  also  arose  by  adoption, 
or  by  the  in  manum  conventio,  or  by  succession  to 
the  place  of  a  suus  heres,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
grandson  becoming  a  suus  heres  in  consequence  of 
the  death  or  the  emancipation  of  a  son  :  a  wiH  also 
became  ruptum  by  the  manumission  of  a  son,  that 
is,  where  the  son,  after  a  first  and  second  mancipa- 
tion, returned  into  the  power  of  his  father.  (Vid. 
Emancipatio.) 

A  testament  was  called  inofficiosum  which  was 
made  in  legal  form,  "  sed  rum  ex  officio  pietalis." 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  own 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  win  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exheredation  or 
praeterition,  the  persons  aggrieved  might  have  an 
inofficiosi  querela.  The  ground  of  the  complaint 
was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was  "  non  sana 
mentis,"  so  as  to  have  capacity  to  make  a  will.  It 
was  not  alleged  that  he  was  furiosus  or  demens, 
for  these  were  technical  words  which  implied  com- 
plete legal  incapacity.  The  distinction  was  a  fine 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  jurists,  to 
whom  it  may  be  presumed  to  owe  its  origin.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  no  person  could  main- 
tain a  querela  inofficiosi  beyond  the  degree  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  ;  and  brothers  and  sisters  could 
only  maintain  their  claim  against  "  scripti  heredes" 
who  were  "  turpes  persona."  The  complaint  also 
could  only  be  maintained  in  cases  where  the  com- 
plaining parties  had  no  other  right  or  means  of  re- 
dress. If  any  portion,  however  small,  was  left  by 
the  will  to  the  complaining  party,  he  could  not  main 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi,  and  he  was  only  entitled 
to  so  much  as  would  make  up  his  proper  share.  If 
the  judex  declared  the  testamentum  to  be  inofficio- 
sum, it  was  rescinded  ;  but  if  there  were  several 
heredes,  the  testament  would  only  be  rescinded  as 
to  him  or  them  against  whose  institution  the  judex 
had  pronounced.  The  portion  of  an  hereditas 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  querela  inofficiosi 
was  one  fourth,  which  was  divided  among  the 
claimants  pro  rata." 

The  querela  inofficiosi  is  explained  by  Savigny 
with  his  usual  perspicuity."  When  a  testator  pass- 
ed over  in  his  will  any  of  his  nearest  kinsfolks, 
who  in  the  case  of  intestacy  would  be  his  heredes, 
this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  person  thus 
passed  over  had  merited  this  mark  of  the  testator's 
disapprobation.     If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the 


1.  (Top.,  11.)  —2.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  v.,  1.— Inst.,  ii.,  tit.  18.— Dig, 
5,  tit.  2 :  De  Inofficioso  Testameuto.)- 3.  (System,  itc.,  ii ,  127 
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testator  had  done  an  unmerited  injury  to  the  person, 
and  his  remedy  was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside, 
as  made  under  the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will 
was  set  aside,  the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to 
Vave  died  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
fte  hereditas  which  was  the  immediate  object  of 
(he  querela,  or  his  share  of  it.  But  the  ultimate 
gbject  of  the  querela  was  the  public  re-establish- 
nent  of  the  injured  honour  of  the  complainant, 
ffho  in  this  action  appeared  in  a  hostile  position 
ifith  respect  to  the  testator  who  had  brought  his 
tharacter  in  question.  Consequently,  this  action 
aad  for  its  ultimate  object  vindicta,  and  the  pecu- 
Jiarity  of  the  action  consisted  in  the  difference  be- 
tween this  ultimate  object  of  the  action  and  the 
immediate  object  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
'y  a  means  to  the  ultimate  object.  {Vid.  Vindicta.) 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  querela 
inoificiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will.  The  phrase  testamentum  inofficiosum  oc- 
3urs  in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian.' 

Codicilh  were  an  informal  will :  they  may  be  de- 
lined  to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a 
kind  which  does  not  allow  the  direct  appointment 
or  exheredation  of  a  heres,  even  though  the  codi- 
cilh are  confirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  he  who  was 
appointed  heres  by  a  testament  might  be  request- 
ed by  codicilli  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not 
confirmed  by  a  testament.  A  legacy  could  not  be 
given  by  codicilli  unless  the  codicilli  were  con- 
firmed by  a  will;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to 
which  Pliny  refers.'  Acilianus  had  made  Pliny 
'heres  ex  parte,"  but  he  had  also  made  codicilli  in 
6is  own  handwriting,  which,  as  Pliny  alleges,  were 
void  {pro  non  scr?ptis  kabendi),  because  they  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  will.  Now,  as  already  ob- 
'  served,  it  appears  from  Gains'  that  a  person  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will  might  be  required 
iy  codicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
mother,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  confirm- 
ed by  a  will.  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  codicilli 
which  were  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
.irmation  ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gains,  is  the 
iase  of  a  legacy  given  by  codicilli  which  have  not 
ieen  confirmed  by  a  will.  This  confirmation  might 
oe  either  prospective  or  retrospective  {si  in  testa- 
iiento  caverit  testator,  ut  quidquid  in  codicillis  scrip- 
terit,  id  ratum  sit  ;*  quos  novissimos  fecero^).  This 
passage  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli 
by  a  testament,  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  stated,'  "  Conficiuntur  codicilli  quatuor 
modis  :  aut  enim  in  futurum  confirrrmntur  aut  in  pra- 
teritum,  aut  per  Jideicommissum  testamento  facto  aut 
me  testamento."  These  four  modes  are  referred 
to  in  Gaius ;  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  "  si  in  testamento,"  &c. :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutus  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
codicilli  non  confirmati ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  fideicommissum  given  by  codicilli  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
Was  a  rule  of  law  that  codicilli,  when  duly  made. 
Were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  legal 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.' 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evidence  of  their  containing  the  testator's  inten- 
tion. Subsequently  witnesses  were  required,  and 
five  witnesses  were  sufficient  for  codicilli  made  in 

1.  (Inst.  Or.,  ii.,  2.)  — 2.  (Ep.,  ii.,  16.)  — 3.  (ii.,  273.)— 4. 
(Gaius,  ii.,  270.)— 5.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  7,  s.  8.)— 8.  (Id.  ib.)— 7.  (Dig. 
27,  tit.  7,  s.  2.) 


writing,  if  the  witnesses  subscribed  their  names  to 
the  codicilli.'  But  a  man  could,  without  writing 
and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  impose  a 
fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  testament  which 
was  defective  as  such,  might  be  effectual  as  codi- 
cilli. The  power  to  make  codicilli  was  the  sami; 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament." 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  affects  to  be  nothing  more. 
TESTIS.  {Vid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  670.) 
TESTU'DO  {xeTMvri),  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-shell.    (Fid.  Lyka.) 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof  {Vid.  Tem- 
PLUM,  p.  959.)  Thus,  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the 
cavum  aedium  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
opening  or  compluvium  in  the  centre,  the  cavum 
aedium  was  called  testudo.*  {Yid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  516,  517.) 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls,  or  otherwise  destroying  them.'  It  was  usual- 
ly covered  with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which 
could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
{vid.  Akies)  was  frequently  placed  under  a  testudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Testudo  arieta- 
ria.'  Vitruvius  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  military  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  testudines  was  given.' 

4.  The  name  of  testudo  was  also  applied  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers,  who 
placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  surface,  wimout  any  interstices  betweer 
them,  and  were  also  ss  firm  that  men  could  waU 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  driver 
over  them."  A  testudo  was  formed  {iestudinem  fa 
cere)  either  in  battle,  to  ward  off  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  sol- 
diers when  they  advanced  to  the  walls  or  gates  of 
a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.'    (See 


1.  (Cod.,  vi.,  tit.  36.)— 2.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  7  :  De  Jure  CodiciU 
mm.)— 3.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  i.,  505.— Cic,  Brut.,  22.)— 4.  (Varr.,  I 
L.,  v.,  161,  ed.  Muller.)  — 5.  (Caes.,  B.  G.,  v.,  42,  43.— B.  C,  ii.. 
2.)— 6.  (Vitruv.jX,,  19,p.322,  Bip.)  — 7.  (x.,  20,  21.— Compar* 
Polyb.,  ix.,41.)— 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  30.)  —  9.  (Dion  Cais.  1 
c— Liv.,  X.,  43.— Cks.,  B.  G.,  ii.,  6.— Sail.,  Jug.,  94.) 
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ijieceding  cut,  taken  from  the  Antoiiine  column.) 
Sometimes  the  shields  were  disposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  testudo  slope.  The  soldiers  in  the 
first  line  stood  upright,  those  in  the  second  stooped 
a  little,  and  each  line  successively  was  a  little  low- 
er than  the  preceding  down  to  the  last,  where  the 
soldiers  rested  on  one  knee.  Such  a  disposition 
of  the  shields  was  called  Fastigala  testudo,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  building. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  obvious :  the 
stones  and  missiles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled 
off  them  like  water  from  a  roof;  besides  which, 
other  soldiers  frequently  advanced  upon  them  to 
attack  the  enemy  upon  the  walls.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as 
an  exercise,  in  the  games  of  the  circus.' 

*II.  (x^lvf  and  x^'^^'^vri),  the  Tortoise  or  Testudo. 
"  The  Greek  writers  describe  several  species  of 
both  the  Land  and  Sea  Tortoise.  Of  the  sea-turtle, 
they  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  those 
species  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
^lian,  however,  also  makes  mention  of  the  Indian. 
Th^  species  which  the  ancients  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  most  familiarly  are  the  Testudo  lyra, 
T.  Graca,  and  T.  geometrica.  (On  the  use  of  the 
turtle  by  the  ancients  as  an  article  of  food,  con- 
sult Schweighaeuser,  Ad  Athen.,  viii.,  7. — Gesner, 
De  Aquat. — Acttiarms,  lib.  iv. ;  and  Zenobius,  Cent., 
iv.,  13.)  The  Ifivc  is  the  Speckled  Tortoise,  or  Emys 
Europaa."' 
TETRADRACHMTJM.  (VU.  DRiCHMA.) 
TETRARCHES  or  TETRARCHA  (reTpdpxvf). 
This  word  was  originally  used,  according  to  its 
etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
tlie  fourth  part  ol  a  country  (Terpapxla  or  rerpaSap- 
xla).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  division 
of  Thessaly  into  tour  tetrarchies,  which  was  revi- 
ved by  Philip.'  (Vid.  Tagos.)  Each  of  the  three 
Gjillic  tribes  which  settled  in  Galatia  was  divided 
into  four  tetrarchies,  each  ruled  by  a  tetrarch.* 
Tills  arrangement  subsisted  till  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  Republic,*  but  at  last  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs  of  Gallo-Grascia  were  reduced  to  one,  name- 
ly, Deiotarus.'  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria  were 
ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Herod  rided  in  Palestine  with  this  title.' 
Niebuhr'  remarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were 
zemindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  suc- 
ceeded under  Lord  CornwaUis  in  getting  them- 
selves recognised  as  dependant  princes  and  abso- 
lute proprietors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the 
title  (as  also  those  of  elhnarck  and  phylarch)  to  des- 
ignate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.' 

*TETRIX  (.TirptS,  or  -af,  or  -aov),  a  bird  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Otis  Te- 
trax,  or  Little  Bustard.'" 
TETRO'BOLUS.     (Firf.  Drachma.) 
TETTAPA'KONTA,  01.     (Vid.  Forty,  The.) 
*TETTIGOME'TRA  (TeTTiyofinrpa),  a  term 
meaning  literally  "  the  mother  of  the  Tettix,"  or 
Cicada.    In  reality,  however,  it  indicates  merely 


1  (Liv.,  xliv.,  6.— Polyb,,  xxriii.,  12.)— 2.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  xiv., 
42,  &c. — Adams,  Append.,  b.  v.  j^Avff.)  —  3.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v. 
Ttr/mpv/a.— Strabo,  430.— Demoath,,  Philipp,,  ii.,  p.  117.— Eu- 
np.,  Aicest,,  1154.  — ThirlwoU's  Gleoce,  vi.,  p.  13,  14.)— 4. 
(Sliabo,  566,  567.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  v., 42.)— 5,  (Appian,  Mithrid., 
46.— Syr.,  60.— Bell.  Civ.,  iv.,  68.)  —6.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  94.  —  Cic, 
Pro  Deiot.,  15.— Hirtius,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  67.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
v.,  16,  19.  —  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  xiv.,  13,  M  ;  xvii.,  8,  M  :  i'.,  *,  i 
18,  ivii.,  11,U;  Ji.,  2,  «).— Vit.,  11.)— 8,  (Hist,  of  Rome,  il., 
p.  135.)- 9.  ((jomparo  Lucan,  vii.,  227.  — Sail.,  Cat.,  20.— Cic, 
Pro  Mil.,  28  ;  in  Vntin.,  12,— Ilor.,  Sat.,  i.,S,  12.— Veil.  Patero., 
ii.,  51.  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  25.)  — 10.  (Alistot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  2.— 
Athen.,  ix. — Adams,  Aonend.,  s.  v.) 
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that  intermediate  condition  of  the  nympha  prior  to 
the  development  ot  the  organs  of  flight.' 

*TETTIX  (reri-if),  the  Cicada.     ( Vid.  Cicada.) 

*TEUTHIS  (rroffif).  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  the 
Loligo  parva  of  Rondelet.  "  Belon  says  its  Italian 
name  is  Calamaro,  and  hence  Holland,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Pliny,  calls  it  the  Calamary,  which  name 
of  it  is  still  retained."" 

*TEUTHOS  (TEvdoi),  a  species  of  cuttle-fish  akii 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  the  Loligo  magna  of  Ron- 
delet, or  the  Septa  loligo,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Sleeve-fish.  Tlie  late  writers  on  Natural  History 
give  it  the  name  of  Loligo  vulgaris.' 

*TEUTLOS  (reOrtof,  -ov,  -lov,  -if,  or  dEVThni), 
the  Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaris.     (Vid.  Beta.) 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRINUM.     ( Vid.  Tela,  p.  953.) 

THALAMITOI,  THALA'MIOI  (^aXa/uToi,  -Sa- 
?M/uoi.)    (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

*THALASS0CRAMBE  {^9aXaamKpdfi6ri),  called 
by  Dioscorides  Kpaftiij  ^aMaaia,  the  Sea  Kail,  or 
Convolvulus  sddanella.* 

*THALICTR0N  (■idXiicTpov),  a  plant,  the  Thalic- 
Irum  minus,  or  Lesser  Meadow-rue.  According  to 
Hardouin,  it  is  the  Thaliclrum  of  Pliny.' 

THALY,S.(A  (■3a?.vaca),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Oionysus  and  Demeter,'  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Demeter  aione,  as  it  is  described  by 
Theocritus  in  his  seventh  idyl,  and  by  the  gram- 
marians wb-i  Affrote  the  argumenta  to  the  same. 
It  was  held  in  autuimi,  after  the  harvest,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  the  beneliis  they  had  conferred  upon 
men.' 

*THAPSIA  (,»ailiia\  a  plant  used  to  dye  yellow, 
which  some  lexicographers  make  to  be  the  Mullein, 
i.  e.,  Verhascum  thapsus,  or  the  Thapsia  villosa  oi 
foetida,  L.  Dierbach  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of 
deadly  carrot,  Thapsia  garganica ;  but  Sprengel  pre- 
fers the  Thapsia  aslcepium.  Stackhouse  is  doubtful 
even  as  to  that  genus.  '•  It  appears  to  me  highly 
probable,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Turbilh  of  the 
Arabians  is  the  Thapsia  root  of  the  Greeks."' 

THARGE'LIA  (&apyrili.a),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thargelion,  m  hon- 
our of  ApoHo  and  Artemis,'  or,  according  to  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,'"  in  honour  of  Helios 
and  the  Horae ;  the  latter  statement,  however,  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  the  former.  The  ApoUc 
who  was  honoured  by  this  festival  was  the  Dehan 
Apollo." 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  7th,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city  of  Ath- 
ens, or  rather  its  inhabitants,  were  purified.'"  The 
manner  in  which  this  purification  was  effected  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  is  certainly  a  remnant  of 
very  ancient  rites,  for  two  persons  were  put  to 
death  on  that  day,  and  the  one  died  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  women  of 
Athens.  The  name  by  which  these  victims  were 
designated  was  (jiap/iaKoi :  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, both  of  them  were  men,  but  according  to 
others,  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of  the  women  was 
a  woman,  and  the  other  a  man.'^  On  the  day  when 
the  sachfice  was  to  be  performed,  the  victims  were 
led  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  xpadliis 
vo/iof,  played  on  the  flute.'*    The  neck  of  the  one 


1.  ( Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  S4. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)  ^^  3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Geopon.,  lii., 
1,  —  Dioscor,,  il.,  148.  —  Adams,  Append.,  fi.  v.)  —  5.  (Dioscor., 
iv.,  96.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvii.,  112.  — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.)- 6. 
(Menand.  Rhet.,  quoted  by  Meursius.) — 7.  (Spanheim  ad  Calli- 
mauh.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  20  and  137. — Wiistemannad  Tbeocrit., 
Idyll.,  vii.,  3.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  154.  — Theophr.,  H.  P.,  il.,  9. 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Etym.  Mag.  —  Suulas,  s.  v,  Oaf 
ytiXia.)— 10.  (Equit.,1405.)— 11.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  424.)— 12.  (Plot., 
Symp.,  viii.,  I. — Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  44. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  tfcp/iaws.* 
—13,  (Hesycb.,  s.  v,  iJiapjioKod)— 14.  (Hesych.,  s.  v,) 
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who  died  for  the  men  was  surrounded  with  a  gar- 
land of  black  figs,  that  of  the  other  with  a  garland 
of  white  ones  ;  and  while  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  their  destiny,  they  were  beaten  with 
rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs  and  other  things  were 
thrown  at  them  Cheese,  figs,  and  cake  were  put 
into  their  hands  that  they  might  eat  them.  They 
were  at  last  burned  on  a  funeral  pile  made  of  wild 
fig-wood,  and  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.'  Some  writers  main- 
tain, fiom  a  passage  of  Ammonius,'  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  alive ;  but  this  passage  leaves 
the  matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  informed  wheth- 
er this  expiatory  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  every  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the  vic- 
tims (ijiapiiaKoi),  as  well  as  from  the  whole  account 
of  Tzetzes,  which  is  founded  on  g:ood  authorities, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  sacrifice  only 
took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity  having  be- 
fallen the  city  {voaovaric  r^f  TroAeuf),  such  as  the 
plague,  a  famine,  &c.  What  persons  were  chosen 
as  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not  mentioned,  and 
we  only  learn  from  Suidas^  that  they  were  kept  at 
the  public  expense  {dniioaif  Tpe(p6fisvoi.).  But  they 
were  in  all  probability  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
and  who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Tharge- 
lia.  In  the  earlier  times,  however,  they  were  not 
criminals,  but  either  cripples,*  or  persons  who  of- 
fered to  die  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try.' 

The  second  day  of  the  Thargelia  was  solemnized 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon,  which  consisted  of  a 
cyclic  chorus  performed  by  men  at  the  expense  of 
a  choragus.'  The  prize  of  the  victor  in  this  agon 
was  a  tripod,  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  Pisistratus.' 
On  this  day  it  was  customary  for  persons  who  were 
adojrted  into  a  family  to  be  solemnly  registered,  and 
received  into  the  genos  and  the  phratria  of  the 
adoptive  parents.  This  solemnity  was  the  same  as 
that  of  registering  one's  own  children  at  the  apa- 
turia.'     {Vid.  Adoption,  Geeek.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Thargelia  there 
are  two  accounts.  According  to  Istrus,'  the  ^op- 
iimoi  derived  their  name  from  one  Pharmacus, 
who,  having  stolen  the  sacred  vials  of  Apollo,  and 
oeing  caught  in  the  act  by  the  men  of  Achilles, 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was  commem- 
orated by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thargelia. 
Helladius,'"  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  at  first 
these  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  city  of  contagious  diseases, 
as  the  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  the  Cretan 
Androgeus,  were  visited  by  the  plague." 

THEA'TRUM  (Marpov).  The  Athenians,  before 
the  time  of  JSschylus,  had  only  a  wooden  scaffold- 
ing on  which  their  dramas  were  performed.  Such  a 
wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  the  time  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterward  pulled  down. 
The  first  drama  that  .(Eschylus  brought  upon  the 
stage  was  performed  upon  such  a  wooden  scaffold, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular  and  ominous  coin- 
cidence, that  on  that  occasion  (500  B.C.)  the  scaf- 
folding broke  down.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  accident,  the  building  of  a  stone  theatre 
Was  forthwith  commenced  on  the  southeastern  de- 

1.  (Tzetzes,  Chil.,  v.,  25.)  —2.  (De  Different.  Vocab.,  p.  142, 
ed.  Valck.)  — 3.  (s.  v.  ^apiJLaicoL)  --4.  (Teztzes,  1.  c. — Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.,  Ran.,  733.) — 5.  (Athen.,  ix.,  p.  370.  —  Suidas,  8.  v. 
Hapflcvot,) — 6.  (Lysias,  De  Muner.  accept.,  p.i55.  —  Antiphon, 
De  Choteut.,  c.  11. — Demosth.  in  Mid.,  p.  517.)  —  7.  (Suidas,  s. 
T.IIufltov.)— -8.  (IsEeus,  De  Apollod.  hered.,  c.  15. — De  Aristarcli. 
listed.,  c.  8.)— 9.  (ap.  Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  467.— Etym.  Mag.  and  Har- 
pocrat.,  s.  V.  ^ap^aK6s.)—lO.  (p.  534,  3.)  —  11.  (Vxd.  Meursius, 
Grfficia  Feriata,  s.  v.  QapY^^ta.  —  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Lyr.  Dicht- 
ItUMt  der  Hellen.,  i. ,  p.  173,  &c.,  where  an  account  is  also  given 


scent  of  the  acropolis,  in  the  Lenaea  ;  for  it  should 
be  observed  that  throughout  Greece  theatres  were 
always  built  upon  eminences,  or  on  the  sloping  side 
of  a  hill.  The  new  Athenian  theatre  was  built  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed with  great  skill  in  regard  to  its  acoustic 
and  perspective  arrangements,  but  the  name  of  the 
architect  is  not  known.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
dramas  were  performed  in  this  new  theatre  as  soon 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  before  it  was  completely 
finished,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  B.C. 
340,  unless  we  adopt  the  untenable  supposition  that 
the  completion  of  the  Attic  theatre  at  this  time  re- 
fers to  a  second  theatre.'  During  this  long  inter- 
val of  forty  olympiads,  theatres  were  erected  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  although  Athens 
was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  only 
place  which  produced  great  master- works  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parts 
of  Greece  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  the 
drama  connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  these 
buildings  were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions. 
Thus,  at  Athens  itself,  there  were,  in  later  times,  be- 
sides the  theatre  in  the  Lenaea,  two  others,  viz.,  the 
' kyplTrnuov  and  the  Ini  'VrfylXKri  -diarpov,  which 
were  not  destined  for  dramatic  performances,  but 
were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists  held  their 
declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  theatre  of 
white  marble,'  in  which  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  held,  choral  dances  performed,  and  the 
like  ;^  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and  the 
regular  drama  were  foreign  to  the  Spartans.  All 
the  theatres,  however,  which  were  constructed  in 
Greece,  were  probably  built  after  the  model  of  that 
of  Athens,  and,  with  slight  deviations  and  modifi- 
cations, they  all  resembled  one  another  in  the  main 
points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of  theatres 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily. 
Some  of  them  were  of  prodigious  dimensions.  Tho 
theatre  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  grove  of  Asclepius,  ol 
which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  excelled 
in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres,*  and  in  size  even 
that  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  reckoned  the  largest 
theatre  in  Greece.'  The  great  number  of  ruins  of 
theatres  may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  par 
tiaUty  of  the  Greeks  for  such  magnificent  buildings, 
and  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  The  ruins  of  the 
theatre  of  Argos  encloses  a  space  of  450  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  the  theatre  of  Ephesus  is  even  660  feet  in 
diameter.  Upon  these  ruins,  see  the  works  of 
Clarke,  Dodwell,  Leake,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  tho 
Supplement  to  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens. 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mod- 
ern times,  and,  although  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  of  wh.'ch  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. The  Attic  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  for 
the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  northwestern, 
and  the  stage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  the  south- 
eastern part,  and  between  these  two  parts  lay  the 
orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  di- 
visions separately,  together  with  its  parts  and  sub- 
divisions, referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plan, 
which  has  been  made  from  the  remains  of  Greek 
theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  de- 
scribe the  whole  or  parts  of  a  theatre,  especially  in 
Vitruvius  and  Pollux. 

1.  The  place  for  the  spectators  was,  in  a  narrow- 
er sense  of  the  word,  called  -Siarpov.     The  seats 

1.  (Pans.,  i.,  29,  4  16.— Plut.,  Vit.  x,  Orat.,  p.  841,  c;  862 
c.)  — 2.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,  ^  1.)— 3.  (Athen.,  \i.,  p.  139  ;  xiv.,  j 
631.)— 4.  (Pans.,  ii.,  27,  4  5.)— 5.  (Pans.,  vin.,  32,  4  1.) 
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iDr  the  spectators,  which  were  in  most  cases  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  above  another  ;  the  rows  themselves  (a)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three  fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (J)  running  between 
them,  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
sages were  called  dca^u/xara  or  KaraTo/ial,  Latin 
priEcinctiones,'-  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which, 
in  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated,  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels (nx^la)  to  increase  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
stage  and  orchestra."  Across  the  rows  of  benches 
ran  stairs,  by  which  persons  might  ascend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  But  these  stairs  ran  in 
straight  lines  only  from  one  praecinctio  to  another, 
and  the  stairs  in  the  next  series  of  rows  were  just 
between  the  two  stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  bench- 
es. By  this  course  of  the  stairs  the  seats  were  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  compartments  resembling 
cones  from  which  the  tops  are  cut  off ;  hence  they 
were  termed  /ccp/cicScf,  and  in  Latin  cunei.  The 
whole  of  the  place  for  the  spectators  (^earpov)  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  koI'Kov,  Latin 
cama,  it  being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the 
rock.  Above  the  highest  rcw  of  benches  there  rose 
a  covered  portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded 
in  height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.'  The  entran- 
ces to  the  seats  of  the  spectators  were  partly  un- 
der ground,  and  led  to  the  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
while  the  upper  rows  must  have  been  accessible 
from  above.* 

2.  The  orchestra  (.bpx^arpa)  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  ev- 


1.  (Vitruv.,  T.,  3  and  7.  —  Bekkor,  Anccdot.,  p.  270.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  iv.,  123.  —  Harpocrat.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  KaTaToiti}.)  —  2. 
{Vitruv.,  i.,  1,  ^  9  ;  v.,4.— Stieelitz,  Archflol.der  Baukunst.&c, 
ii.,  1,  p  150.)— 3.  (Apuleim,  Met.,  iii.,  p.49,  Bip.)— 4.  (Pollux, 
Pnom.,  iv.,  123.— Athen.,  xiv.,  622.) 
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olutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was  cov 
erved  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  element 
out  of  which  the  drama  rose,  so  the  orchestra  was 
originally  the  most  important  part  of  a  theatre  :  it 
formed  the  centre  round  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  grouped.  In  the  centre  of  the  cii 
cle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  -dviicTni,  that  is,  the  al 
tar  of  Dionysus  {d),  which  was,  of  course,  nearer  to 
the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  the 
distance  from  which  was  precisely  the  length  of  a 
radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  orches- 
tra comprised  the  broad  passages  (?rdpo(iot,  e)  on 
each  side  between  the  projecting  wings  of  the  stage 
and  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  through  which  the 
chorus  entered  the  orchestra.  The  chorus  general- 
ly arranged  itself  in  the  space  between  the  thymele 
and  the  stage.  The  thymele  itself  was  of  a  square 
form,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  plays,  such  as  a  fiiner- 
eil  monument,  an  altar,  &c.  It  was  made  of  boards, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steps.  It  thus 
stood  upon  a  raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute-play- 
er, and  the  rhabdophori.'  The  flute-player,  as  well 
as  the  prompter  (iTToSoXrff,  momtor),  were  generally 
placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  face  the  stage, 
and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators.'  The  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  the  -^iarpov,  lay  under  the  open  sky  : 
a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
probably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a  real 
part  in  the  action  itself.  The  back  side  of  the  stage 
was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  oti/k^  or  scena,  from 
which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected,  which  was 
called  the  irapaoK^viov.  The  whole  depth  of  the 
stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only  comprised  a 
segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra.  The  whole 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra  was  termed 
the  proscenium  {npoaic^iov),  and  was  what  we 
should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  of  it  which 
was  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  where  the  actors 
stood  when  they  spoke,  was  the  ?.oyeiov,  also  called 
bnpitai  or  bKpiCavTEc,  in  Latin  pulpitum,  which  was, 


].  (MaUor,  Dissert,  on  the  Eumcn.  of  -Eschvlus,  p.  249,  ic, 
transl.)- 2.  (Plut.,  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Praa,  p  ei3,E.— Athen 
xiT.,  p.  631.) 
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of  course,  raised  above  the  orchestra,  and  probably 
on  a  level  with  the  thymele.  What  the  ivooKfiviov 
was  is  not  clear  j  some  think  that  it  was  a  place  to 
which  the  actors  withdrew  when  they  had  acted 
their  parts,  others  think  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
Koviarpa ;'  but,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  viroaxiiviov 
was  adorned  with  statues,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  wall  under  the  Xoyelov  which  faced 
the  orchestra  and  the  spectators.  The  oKJivij  or 
scena.  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  wall 
which  closed  the  stage  {proscenium  and  logeum) 
from  behind.  It  represented  a  suitable  background, 
or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on. 
Before  the  play  began  it  was  covered  with  a  cur- 
tain {■KapairETaafia^  irpoaKyviov,  av?t.alat.,  Latin  au- 
laa  or  siparium'}.  When  the  play  began  this  curtain 
was  let  down,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logeum  were 
never  concealed  from  the  spectators.  As  regards 
the  scenery  represented  on  the  uKrivij,  it  was  differ- 
ent for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric  drama,  and 
for  each  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the  scenery  must 
have  been  capable  of  various  modifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  each  individual  play ;  at 
least  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  various  trage- 
dies, is  evident  from  the  scenes  described  in  the 
tragedies  still  extant.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
background  (aurivri),  in  most  cases,  represented  the 
front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (i),  which 
was  called  the  royal  door.  This  palace  generally 
consisted  of  two  stories  (SiPTeyia?),  and  upon  its 
flat  roof  there  appears  .t  have  been  some  elevated 
place,  from  which  persons  might  observe  what  was 
going  on  at  a  distance.'  The  palace  presented  on 
each  side  a  projecting  wing,  each  of  which  had  its 
separate  entrance.  These  wings  generally  repre- 
sented the  habitations  of  guests  and  visiters.  All 
the  three  doors  must  have  been  visible  to  the  spec- 
tators." The  protagonistes  always  entered  the 
stage  through  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuter- 
agonistes  and  tritagonistes  through  those  on  the 
right  and  left  wings.  In  tragedie?  like  the  Prome- 
theus, the  Persians,  Philoctetes  'jSdipus  at  Colonus, 
and  others,  the  background  dij  not  represent  a  pal- 
ace. There  are  other  pieces,  again,  in  which  the 
scena  must  have  been  changed  in  the  course,  of  the 
performance,  as  in  the  Eumenides  of  .^schyUis  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  Euripides- 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. The  scena  in  the  satyric  drama  appears 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
hills  and  grottoes ;  in  comedy  the  scena  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwellings 
or  the  habitations  of  slaves.'  The  art  of  scene- 
painting  must  have  been  applied  long  before  the 
time  of  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle'  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  him.     {Yid.  Painting,  p.  707.) 

The  machines  in  the  Greek  theatres  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  we  are  in  many  cases  un- 
able to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effects.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
among  them.  1.  The  ■KepiaKroL  (m)  stood  near  the 
two  side  entrances  of  the  scena ;  their  form  was 
that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they  produced 
a  change  in  the  scenery.*  2.  The  Xapoivioi.  Kklfia- 
«£{,  or  the  Charonian  steps,  by  which  the  shades 
ascended  from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.'  3. 

1.  (Suidas,  8.  T.  "ZKtjvfi.)  —  2.  (Etymol.  Ma^.,  s.  v.  AiX<i?. — 
Alien.,  liii.,  p.  587.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  122.)— 3.  (Id.  ib.,  iv., 
12!).)-4.  (Eiirir..  Phoeniss.,  88,  &c.)— 5.  (Vitru?.,  v.,  7.)— 6, 
Id.,  v.,  8,  I)  1.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  125.)— 7.  (Poet.,  iv.,  16.)— 
8.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  7,— PoUm,  Onom.,  iv.,  126.)— 9.  (Id.,  iv.,  132.) 
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The  /J7IX0.V!!,  KpaSri,  or  copjijia,  a  machine  by  which 
gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing  through  oi 
floating  in  the  air  ;  hence  the  proverb,  Deus  ex  ma- 
china.^  4.  The  ^fcjorpa  or  l/(CT/tAj/(itffi.  (Fid.  Exob- 
THA.)  5.  The  iJeoAoyeiov,  an  especial  elevated  place 
above  the  scena  for  the  Olympian  gods  when  they 
had  to  appear  in  their  full  majesty."  6.  The  l3pov- 
reiov,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  placed  underneath  the  stage,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  large  brazen  vessels  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.^  Respecting  several  other  ma- 
chines of  less  importance,  see  Pollux,  iv.,  ircpl  fiipa* 
^edrpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differen- 
ces which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres 
still  extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given 
above.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  logeum  was 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes, 
musicians,  and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient 
stage  (proscenium  and  logeum)  remained  destined, 
as  before,  for  the  actors  in  the  regular  drama.  This 
lower  stage  was  sometimes  called  thymele  or  or- 
chestra.* 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres,  in  similar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at  Tusculura 
and  Faesulae.'  The  Romans  themselves,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and,  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterward  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such  tem- 
porary scaffoldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were  erected  at 
Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the  Repubhc. 
The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre  was  made 
a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  censors, 
and  was  advancing  towards  completion,  when  Scip- 
io, in  155  B.C.,  persuaded  the  senate  to  command 
the  building  to  be  pulled  down,  as  injurious  to  public 
morality.'  Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  the- 
atre which  M.  jEmilius  Scaurus  built  in  his  aedile- 
ship,  58  B.C.,  see  Pliny.'  Its  scena  consisted  of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made  of 
white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained  80,000 
spectators."  In  55  B.C.,  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first 
stone  theatre  at  Rome,  near  the  Campus  Martius. 
It  was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene  :  it  contain- 
ed 40,000  spectators.'  C.  Curio  built,  in  50  B.C.,  two 
magnificent  wooden  theatres  close  by  one  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphitheatre." 
After  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  other  stone 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
which  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called  after  his 
nephew  Marcellus ;"  and  that  of  Balbus,"  whence 
Suetonius'^  uses  the  expression  per  trina  thcalra. 


].  (Pollux,  iv.,  126,  128,  131.  —  Suidas,  s.  v.  .Etimiia,  —  He- 
sych.,  s.  V.  Kpili?)?.)- 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  130.— Phot.,  Lex., 
p.  597.)  — 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  130.  — Suidas,  s.  v.  Bpovr^.— 
Vitruv.,  v.,  7.)— 4.  (Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  299.)— 5. 
(Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  364,  cfec.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  48.) 
—  7.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  «  7.)  —8.  (Corap.  Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv., 
17.)  — 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  ^  7. —  Compare  Urumann, 
Gesch.jRom's,  iv.,  p.  520,  cfec.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixvi.,  24,  Ij 
8.)— 11.  (Dion  Cass.,  lliii.,  49. -Plm.,  H.  N.,  xixvL,  12.)— 13 
(Plm.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Octav.,  44.) 
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The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  that  the  whofe  of  the  orchestra  likewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  Roman  or- 
chestra contained  no  thymele,  and  was  not  destined 
or  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats  for  senators 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  such  as  foreign 
ambassadors,  which  are  called  '^  ■primus  subselliorum 
ordo."  In  the  year  68  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Roscius 
Otho  carried  a  law  which  regulated  the  places  in 
the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  classes 
of  Roman  citizens  :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
of  benches  were  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  equi- 
tes  '  Hence  these  quatuordecim  ordines  are  some- 
times mentioned,  without  any  farther  addition,  as  the 
honorary  seats  of  the  equites.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly close  behind  the  seats  of  the  senators  and  ma- 
pistrates,  and  thus  consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches 


immediately  behind  the  orchestra.  Velleius'  and 
Cicero'  speak  of  (his  law  in  a  manner  to  lead  us  to 
infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equites  a  right 
which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another  part  of 
this  law  was,  that  spendthrifts,  and  persons  reduced 
in  their  circumstances  (decoclares),  whether  through 
their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order,  should  no 
longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their  order,  but 
occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for  them.'  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that 
foreign  ambassadors  should  no  longer  enjoy  the 
privilege  mentioned  above,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas 
sadors.  The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  the 
people  by  the  same  decree  :  the  same  was  the  case 
with  women,  praetextati  and  pasdagogl.*  This  sep- 
aration consisted  probably  in  one  or  more  cunei 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  persons.  The 
following  woodcut  contains  a  probable  representa- 
tion of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  construction  of  Greek 


and  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi- 
truvius,'  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  Das  Theater  zu  Athen,  hin- 
sichtlich  auf  Archilectur,  Scenerie  und  Darstellungs 
Kutist  uhcrhaupt,  Berlin,  1818,  8vo.  — G.  C.  W. 
Schneider,  Das  AUische  Theaterwesen,  zum  bessern 
Verstehen  der  Griech.  Dramatiker. — Stieglitz,  Archd- 
elogie  der  Baukunst  der  Griech.  u.  Romer,  li.,  1. — G. 
Ferrara,  Storia  e  descrip.  de'  princip.  teatri  ant.  e 
noderni,  Milano,  1830. — The  supplement  to  Stuart's 
Antiq.  of  Athens.  A  general  outline  is  also  given 
by  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  299,  &c. ;  and  by 
Bode,  Gesch.  der  dramat.  Dichtkunst  d.  Hellen.,  i., 
p.  156,  &c. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting  the 
attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical  rep- 
resentations at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  breakfast  ;'  and  when  the  concourse  of 
people  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
Bun  could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  by  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
brims.*  When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appear- 


ed with  garlands  on  their  heads ;  when  it  wao  ou'id, 
as  at  the  Lenaea  in  January,  they  used  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.'  When  a  storm  or 
a  shower  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators 
took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind  the  stage,  or  in 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Those 
who  wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  cushions 
with  them.'  As  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  theatri- 
cal performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  interveds  between  the  several  plays  they 
used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.' 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  theatre  must 
have  contained  about  50,000  spectators.  The  places 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  distinguished  persons,  were  in  the 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  the  orches- 
tra," and  they  appear  to  have  been  sometimes 
covered  with  a  sort  of  canopy.'  The  rows  of 
benches  above  these  were  occupied  by  the  senate 
of  500,  those  next  in  succession  by  the  ephebi,  and 
the  rest  by  the  people  of  Athens.  But  it  would 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indiscriminately,  but  that 
the  better  places  were  let  at  a  higher  price  than  the 


1.  (Liv, ,  Eplt,  99.  — Ascon,  ad  Come).,  p.  78,  ed.  OroU.)— 2. 
4  c.)— 3.  (^schln.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  460.— Atheo.,  li.,  D.  464.)— 
4.  /Suidas,  8.  V.  TliTotus  and  AfJcEfcw.) 
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1.  (ii.,32.)— 2.  (Pro  Muren.,  19.)— 3.  (Cic,  Philipp.,  ii.,  18.) 
4.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  44.)— 6.  (Suidas,  1.  c.)— 6.  (jEsch.,  c.  Ctesiph., 
1.  c.— Theophr.,  Char.,  2  )  —  7.  (Athen.,  li.,  p.  464.  —  Arislot., 
Eth.  Nicom.,  i.,  5.)— 8.  (Pollai,  Onom.,  iv.,  121  ;  Tiii.,  133  - 
Schol.  vX  Arietopb,  Equit.,  S72.)— 9   (.Sschin.,  1.  c.) 
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others,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  take  a  place 
for  which  he  had  not  paid.'  The  question  whether 
in  Greece,  and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women 
were  present  at  the  performance  of  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  modern  scholars,  as  we  have  scarcely  any 
passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  presence  of 
women  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  But  Jacobs" 
and  Passow'  have  placed  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  various  allusions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the 
performance  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per- 
fectly confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Athenaeus,*  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Becker'  in  corroboration  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  writers 
had  come.  In  this  passage  we  find  that  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  spec- 
tators in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and  women. 
We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  women  were  not  present  at  come- 
dies, while  boys  might  be  present  both  at  tragedy 
and  comedy.'  The  seats  which  women  occupied 
in  the  Greek  theatres  appear  to  have  been  separated 
from  those  of  the  men.' 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
venting excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  theatre- 
police  ;  the  persons  who  held  this  office  were  called 
in  Greece  f)a5So(p6poi  or  f)a6Sovx<>^>  and  at  Rome 
PrcEcones." 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dis- 
sertation of  Becker,  in  his  Charikles.' 

♦THEBA'ICUS  LAPIS  (9j;«ai/£df  Aifiof),  a  species 
of  Porphyry,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion, 
and  not  a  kind  of  marble,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  writers.  It  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  was  also 
called  PyTOj)(zd.lus.^° 

*THEION  (*£tov).  Sulphur.  "  Pliny  and  Isido- 
rus,"  says  Adams,  "  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphur. 
The  uirvpov  of  Dioscorides,  or  the  Sulphur  vivum  of 
the  Latins,  is  native  sulphur.  The  Sulphur  ignem 
expertum  ^to  irenvpu/i^vov)  is  sulphur  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire."  "  Sulphur 
{^clov)  was  apphed  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  to  various  uses  in  medicine  and  oilier  arts. 
For  the  use  of  the  physician  was  required  translu- 
cent native  sulphur,  which  the  Greeks  called  ukv- 
pov.  That  which  had  been  freed  from  impurities 
by  an  artificial  process,  which  had  passed  the  fire, 
was  called  ■Kenvpufiivov,  and  distinguished  into  va- 
rious kinds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  according, 
probably,  to  their  several  degrees  of  purity.  Thus, 
one  kind  was  used  for  fumigating  woollens,  to  ren- 
der them  whiter  and  softer ;  another  for  making 
matches  :  purposes  to  which  sulphur  yet  continues 
to  be  applied.  The  employment  of  it  in  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  was  very  common,  we  find 
referred  to  by  many  ancient  authors."" 

THE'GAI  (^fjKai).     (Jid.  Fonus,  p.  457.) 

*THELYCRANEI'A  {^tiXmpavela),  the  Cornus 
sanguined,  or  Dogberry.'' 

*THELYPT'ERIS  (iJi/At/Trrfpif),  a  plant.  Stack- 
house  holds  the  •l^riT^.vnTepic  of  Theophrastus  to  be 
tlie  Acrostichum  Thelypteris.  Sprengel  makes  the 
•^TilvTZTepk  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Asplenium  filix 
femina,  Bernh.  (Polypodium,  L.)." 

*THELYPHONON   {iJ^Aw^o'vov),  called  also 


1.  (Plat.,  Apolog.,  p.  26.— iElian,  V.  H.,  li.,  13.— Demosth.  in 
Mid.,  p.  572.)— 2.  (Vermischt.  Schrift.,  iv.,  p.  272.)— 3.  (in  Zim- 
mermann's  Zeitschr.  fur  die  Alterth.,  1837,  n.  29.)  —4.  (xii.,  p. 
534.)  — 5.  (Oharikles,  ii.,  p.  660.)— 6.  (Tlieophr.,  Char.,  9.— 
Isaus,  De  Ciron.  hered.,  p.  206. — Aristopli.,  Nub.,  p.  537,  dsc. — 
Liician,De  Gymn.,22.) — 7.  (Gottliii^in  the  Rhein.  Mus.,  1834, 
p.  103,  &c.)  — 8.  (Sohol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pax,  718.)  —9.  (ii,,  p. 
248,  278.)— 10.  (Moore's  Ano.  Mineral.,  p.  134.)— 11.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.— Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  102,  103.)— 12.  (The- 
ophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  13  ;  iii.,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 13.  (The- 
ODhr.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  18.— Dioscov,,  iv.,  184-  —Adams,  Append.,  s.T.) 


SCORPION  (oKopiriov),  a  plant,  about  which  Stack 
house  is  quite  undecided.  "  Sprengel  suggests  that 
it  may  be  the  Doronicum  pardalianches,  or  Scorpion- 
rooted  Leopard's-bane.  This  opinion  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Bauhin."' 

THENS^  or  TENS^  (for  the  crthography  and 
etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  although 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly-ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities,  with  all  their  decora- 
tions, to  the  pulvinaria,  and,  after  the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines."  We  are  ig- 
norant of  their  precise  form ;  for,  although  we  find 
several  representations  upon  ancient  medals  and 
other  works  of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sun-chariot  of  Elagabalus,'  yet  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any,  of  these 
are  tensae.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
horses  (Plutarch*  calls  them  •S^aaa;),  and  escorted 
{deducere)  by  the  chief  senators  in  robes  of  state, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patrimi  {vid.  Patkimi),  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (for  ducere  is  used  as  well  as 
deducere'),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose (and  hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  tendo). 
So  sacred  was  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tensae  in  a  litter.  If  one  of 
the  horses  knocked  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recommence 
the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant  boys  to 
let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profanation.' 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in  ten- 
sae are  Jupiter  and  Minerva,'  to  which  number  Mars 
is  usually  added  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius,' 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  merely  states 
that,  at  the  Circensian  games  celebrated  A.D.  216, 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession 
(iroinrelov),  fell  down ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Dionysius,'  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  tensae, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  i.  e.,  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon- 
our, seems  probable  from  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  last  Verrine 
oration,  ''  omnesque  dii,  quivehiculis  tensarum  solem- 
nes  cxtus  ludorum  initis,^^  though  we  cannot  deter- 
mine who  these  gods  were.  We  frequently  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  chariot  of  Juno," "of  Cybele,"  and 
many  others ;  but,  as  these  are  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Porapa  Circensis,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tensae.  Among  the  im- 
pious flatteries  heaped  on  Caesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot  (apfia 
5Xov,  that  is,  a  tensa,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  fercu- 
lum),  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the  Capi- 
tol immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter." 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at  Pa- 
premis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus"  imagined  to  be  identical 

1.  (Theophr.,  1.  c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Cic.  in  Verr., 
ii.,  1,  59,  and  note  of  Pseudo-Ascon.,  iii.,  27  ;  v.,  72.  —  Serv.  ad 
Virg.,  -^n.,  i.,  21. — Festus,  s.  v. — Diomedes,  i.,  p.  372,  ed. 
Putsch.  —  Dion  Cass.,  jdvii.,  40.  — TertuU.,  De  Spect.,  7.)  —3. 
(Herodian,  v.,  6.  —  Vid,  Vaillant,  Numis.  Imp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  269. 
— Ginzrot,  Die  WSgen  und  Fahrwerke,  "fcc,  tab.  xlii.,  fig.  6.) — 
4.  (Coriolan.,  25.)— 5.  (Liv.,  v.,  41.)— 6.  (Liv.,  1.  c— Plut.,  1.  c. 
— Ascon.,  1.  c. — Amoh.  adv.  Gent.,  iv.,  31,  compared  witli  the 
oration  De  Harusp.  Resp.,  1 1 . — Tertull.,  De  Coron.  Mil.,  13,  and 
De  Spectac,  7.  —  Suet.,  Octav.,  43.)  —  7.  (Suet.,  Vcspas.,  5.  — 
Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.,  40  ;  1.,  8  ;  Ixvi.,  1.)— 8.  (Ixxviii.,  6.)— 9.  (vii. 
72.)- 10.  (Virg.,  Georg.,iii.,  531.)  — 11.  (^En.,  vi.,  784.) —  12. 
(Dion  Cass.,  xliii    15,  21,  45  ,  xliv.,  6.)— 13.  (ii.,  63.) 
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with  Ares,  the  statue,  enshrined  in  a  chapel  made 
of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
by  a  body  of  priests.  So  also,  in  the  account  given 
by  Athenaeus,'  after  Callixenes  of  Rhod,es,  of  the 
gorgeous  pageant  at  Alexandrea,  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bac- 
chus of  prodigious  size,  most  costly  materials,  and 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  which  was  dragged 
by  180  men,  and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a 
parallel  in  modern  times  in  the  usages  which  pre- 
vail at  the  festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S. 
Rosolia  at  Palermo. 

(Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehiculari,  c.  24.— Ginzrot,  Die 
Wdgen  und  Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  c. 
65  ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
allows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  farther  than  his 
authorities  warrant.) 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.    (7tU  Codex  The- 

ODOSIANOS.) 

THEOPHA'NIA  (SeufavLa),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Delphians 
filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  Delphic  god  by  Crcesus."  Valckenaer  on 
Herodotus^  thought  that  the  reading  was  corrupt, 
and  that  Qeo^ivia  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is 
well  known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Del- 
phians.* But  both  festivals  are  mentioned  together 
by  Pollux"  and  Philostratus."  An  agon  called  the- 
oxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene  in  Achaia  in 
honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.'  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known. 

THEOR'IA  (iJfupia).     (Firf.  Theokoi.) 

THEOR'ICA  {-deapiicd).  Under  this  name,  at 
Athens,  were  comprised  the  moneys  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertainments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  also  moneys  distributed  among  the 
people  m  the  shape  of  largesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
vals at  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.*  Be- 
sides those  which  were  open  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  there  were  many  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  tribe,  deme,  and  house.  These  last 
were  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  commu- 
nity who  celebrated  them.  At  the  most  important 
of  the  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Dionysia,  Pana- 
theneea,  Eleusinia,  Thargelia,  and  some  others, 
there  were  not  on'y  sacrifices,  but  processions,  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  gymnastic  contests,  and  games, 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. A  portion  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by 
the  individuals  upon  whom  the  burden  of  lenovpyia 
devolved ;  but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar- 
ger part,  was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  De- 
mosthenes complains  that  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than 
on  any  military  expedition.'  The  religious  embas- 
sies to  Delos  and  other  places,  and  especially  those 
to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
games,  drew  largely  upon  the  public  exchequer, 
though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell  upon  the  weedthier 
citizens  who  conducted  them.'" 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure  ap- 
parently harmless,  though  from  a  small  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  most  injurious  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  Attic  drama  used  to  be 
performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  eagerness  to  gef  n  led  to 
much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one  >.  ccasion, 
about  B.C.  500,  the  scaffolding  which  supported 


1.  (v.,c.  27,  &c.)— 2.  (Herod.,  i.,  51.)— 3.  (1.  c.)— 4.  {Plut., 
De  his  qui  sero  a  num.  pun.,  p.  557,  F. — Polemon  ap.  Athen., 
ii,,  p.  372.)— 5.  (i.,  34.)— 6.  (Vit.  ApoH.,  iv.,  31.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad 
Find.,  01.,  vii.,  166;  ii.,  146.)  — 8.  (Do  Hep.  Ath.,  lii.,  8.)  — 9. 
(Philiji ,  i.,  50,)— 10.  (SchSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  305.) 
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the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  great  alarm.  It  was 
then  determined  that  the  entrance  should  no  longer 
be  gratuitous.  The  fee  for  a  place  was  fixed  at  two 
obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the  theatre 
(called  <SeaTp6viig,  '^eaTpotrMrji,  or  apxcTsnTuv),  whc 
undertook  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  constantly  ready 
for  use  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  receive 
the  profits.  This  payment  continued  to  be  exacted 
after  the  stone  theatre  was  built.  Pericles,  to  re- 
lieve the  poorer  classes,  passed  a  law  which  ena- 
bled them  to  receive  the  price  of  admission  from 
the  state ;  after  which,  all  those  citizens  who  were 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  places  applied  for  the 
money  in  the  public  assembly,  which  was  then  fre- 
quently held  in  the  theatre.'  In  process  of  time 
this  donation  was  extended  to  other  entertainments 
besides  theatrical  ones,  the  sum  of  two  oboh  being 
given  to  each  citizen  who  attended  ;  if  the  festival 
lasted  two  days,  four  oboli ;  and  if  three,  six  oboh, 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  largesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  StaSeMa.  The  sums  thus  given 
varied  at  different  times,  and,  of  course,  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer.  These  dis- 
tributions of  money,  like  those  of  grain  and  flour, 
were  called  diavo/iai  or  6iaS6aei(.  They  were  often 
made  at  the  Dionysia,  when  the  allies  were  present, 
and  saw  the  surplus  of  their  tribute  distributed 
from  the  orchestra.  The  appetite  of  the  people  for 
largesses  grew  by  encouragement,  stimulated  from 
time  to  time  by  designing  demagogues  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  poorer  classes."  Bockh  calculate? 
that  from  25  to  30  talents  were  spent  upon  them 
annually.' 

So  large  an  expenditure  of  the  pubh'c  funds  upon 
shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  resources 
which  were  demanded  for  services  of  a  more  iCx- 
portant  nature.  By  the  ancient  law,  the  whole  sur- 
plus of  the  annual  revenue  which  remained  aftei 
the  expense  of  the  civil  administration  (ra  Tvspiov- 
TO.  xpvfi-aTa  T^c  SLoiiaiaeuf)  was  to  be  carried  to  the 
military  fiind,  and  applied  to  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of  Pericles  vari- 
ous demagogues  had  sprung  up,  who  induced  the 
people  to  divert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
other  branches  of  civil  expenditure  into  the  theo- 
ric fund,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  whole 
surplus,  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
war  or  defence  were  left  to  depend  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary contributions  or  property-tax  (EJu^opaj). 
An  attempt  was  made  by  tlie  demagogue  Eubulus, 
of  whom  Theopompus  says  that  Tar  Tvpomdovs  "a- 
raiuaBoipopCiv  diEriXei*  to  perpetuate  this  system. 
He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital  ofience 
to  propose  that  the  theoric  fund  should  be  applied 
to  military  service.  In  B.C.  503,  Apollodorus  car- 
ried a  decree  empowering  the  people  to  determine 
whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  war,  for  which  he  was  indicted  by 
a  ypai^ri  •aapavofiuv,  convicted  and  fined,  and  the  de- 
cree was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course.'  The 
law  of  Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
ment to  Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecutions  of  his 
schemes  for  the  national  defence  ;  and  he  seems  at 
last,  but  not  before  B.C.  339,  to  have  succeeded  in 
repealing  it.' 

In  the  earlier  times  there  was  no  person  or 
board  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  manage 
the  theoric  fund.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
was  disbursed  by  the  hellenotamiee.  After  the  an- 
archy, the  largess  system  having  been  restored  by 
Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  managers  was  appointed, 


1.  (SchSmann,  ib.,  S19.)— 2.  (Philip.,  iv.,  141.)— 3.  (Staatsh. 
der  Athen.,  i.,  241.)— 4.  (Athen.,  iv.,  166.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c. 
NeiEr.,  1346-1348.)— 6.  (Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  QmfilKa  and 
EvfiouAoj.- DiicJih,  ib.,  i.,  232-240.~Schamann,  ib.,  307.) 
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who  were  called  apxv  ff'  tC>  ^eapiK^  ol  Im  to  ^ca- 
omv  Terayfievoi  or  KexeipoTov^fth>oi,  SeapiKTi  apxr/, 
&c.  They  were  elected  by  show  of  hands  at  the 
period  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  from  each  tribe. 
In  the  time  of  Eubulus  many  other  branches  of  the 
administration  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
this  board,  as  the  management  of  the  civil  expend- 
iture, the  office  of  the  apodectee,  the  building  of 
docks,  arsenals,  streets,  &c.  This  was  dictated  by 
an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no  part 
of  the  revenue  should  be  improperly  diverted  from 
the  theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would  be 
prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  these  extraordinary  powers  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance." 

THEOROI  (Seupoi)  were  persons  sent  on  special 
missions  (iJEupmt)  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 
as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  offer  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
grammarians :  iJeoTrpOTrot,  ij  oi  ^eiJfiEvoi,  y  ol  ^povrc- 
IflvrtQ  "KEpl  TO  ■&Eia'  ol  UQ  '&vaiav  •Kcii'KOfievot  teal 
ioprac  Kol  jravijyvpEis  Koi  xp^'^TTipia.'  There  were 
in  some  of  the  Dorian  states,  'as  the  jEginetans, 
Troezenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official 
priests  called  &eupoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult 
oracles,  interpret  the  responses,  &c.,  as  among  the 
Spartans  there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by 
the  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi."  At 
Athens  there  were  no  official  persons  called  Scupot, 
but  the  name  was  given  to  those  citizens  who  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
embassies  to  various  places ;  of  which  the  most 
important  were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  those 
that  went  to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  those 
fhat  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Delos,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadriennial  festival  in  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.*  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
citizens,  to  whom  the  management  of  them  was 
intrusted,  called  apxiBeupoi,  chiefs  of  the  embassy. 
This  was  a  sort  of  Xeirovpyia,  and  frequently  a  very 
costly  one,  as  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
state,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  splendour ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
chariot,  retinue,  &c.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich, 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
him ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
at  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses,  char- 
iots, &c.,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expenditure.' 
[Vid.  Delia.) 

The  Salaminian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called 
iJfupjf  vav^,  and  was  principally  used  for  conveying 
embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus,  it  was 
employed  on  other  expeditions  besides.' 

THEOXE'NIA  (^eo^ivta).     {Vid.  Theophania.) 

THERAPEU'TICA  (to  ^epaircvTiicov),  one  of  the 
five  branches  into  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 
among  the  ancients.'  It  was  defined  to  be  that 
branch  which  was  conversant  with  the  healing  of 
disease,  or  recalling  and  restoring  ruined  he^th," 
and  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  Di^tetica, 
Chiruhgia,  Pharmacedtica.'  From  the  incidental 
mention  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  old  Greek 


1.  (.Sschin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  57,  ed.  Steph.  —  Bockh,  it.,  i.,  193- 
197.— Schoraann,  ib.,  320.— Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  A.t.,  II.,  i.,  124- 
127.)—  2.  (Harpocr.,  Suidas,  and  Hesych.,  s.  t.  Qeupoi. —  Com- 
pare Pollux,  ii.,  65.  —  Soph.,  (Ed.  Tjt.,  114.)— 3.  (SchOmann, 
Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Or.,  130,  395.)  — 4.  (Thucyd.,  ill.,  104.)— 5. 
(B8ckh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  230.— Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
■ii.,  p.  217,  p.  330.)  —  e.  (Suidas,  1.  c.  —Bockh,  ib.,  i.,  258.)  —7. 
(Pseudo-Gal.,  Defin.  Med.,  c.  11,  torn,  xix.,  p.  351.— Id.,  Introd., 
c.  7,  lom.  iiv.,  p.  C89.)— 8.  (Defin.  Med.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Introd.,  1.  c, 

c.  8,  D.  694.) 


vpriters  of  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  were  em 
ployed  by  medical  practitioners  in  the  earliest  times, 
it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  principally 
surgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  internal  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  be  the 
immediate  infiiction  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incurable,  or,  at  least,  were  to  be  ob- 
viated only  by  charms  and  incantations,  and  that 
the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
even  of  their  surgical  practice.' 

From  the  m(5de  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  emetics,  purgatives,  and  other  analogous 
medicinal  agents,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in 
common  use  among  his  contemporaries,  and  proba- 
bly had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications 
was  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  superin- 
tending and  regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  chief  business  of  the  physician,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  operations,  to 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  them.  The  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Hippocrates 
seldom  attempted  to  cut  short  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Another  principle  which  very  materially  af- 
fected his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evac- 
uations. As  diseases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  run  their  course  without  interruption, 
they  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  humour  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  promotion  of  this  discharge 
becomes  an  important  indication,  which  it  is  often 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  effectual. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  producing  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  employment  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  freedom.  With  the  same  intention  he  pre- 
scribed diuretics  and  sudorifics ;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the ,  cupping-glasses  ;  he  administered  injections, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  frequent  use 
of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 
liniments,  &c.,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  external  temperature.  The  disputes 
of  the  DoGMATioi  and  Empikici  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  prac- 
tice as  we  might  have  expected  ;  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  professed  plan  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  sects,  we  shall  always  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  either  party  ac- 
tually proceeded  upon  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  two  systems. 

Celsus,  the  next  physician  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  to  be  noticed  here,  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  regu- 
lating rather  than  opposing  them :  a  method  which 
with  respect  to  acute  diseases  (as  was  hinted  above) , 
may  frequently  appear  inert.  But  there  are  oc 
casions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more  freedom  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  purgatives  are 
laicl  down  with  minuteness  and  precision';  and  al- 
though he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray  by  his 
hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of  the 


1.  (Horn.,  II.,  xi.,  636,  cfcc.  ^  Od.,  xii.,  456,  &c.—  Vid.  Gal., 
De  Horn.  Medic,  torn,  x.,  p.  573,  ed.  CI  art.,  et  ap.  Alex.  Trail., 
J>e  Re  Med.,  lib.  ix.,  c.  4.) 
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humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were  not 
very  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  if  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  cor- 
rect and  judicious  ;  his  practice  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  before  referred  to,  of  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  conceiving  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
off  some  morbid  cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  in- 
terfered with,  the  process  would  terminate  in  a 
state  of  health. 

Aretaeus,  also,  in  his  practice  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he  paid 
less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled  the  natural 
actions  of  the  system ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  counteract  them  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates 
a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodic!.  Thus 
he  more  freely  administered  active  purgatives ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics  ;  he  was  much  less  averse 
to  bleeding ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  materia  medi- 
ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted 
generally  (says  Dr.  Bostock),  that  there  are  few  of 
the  ancient  physicians  since  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates who  appear  to  have  been  less  biased  by  at- 
tachment to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose 
account  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 

The  most  famous  physician  of  antiquity  after 
Hippocrates  was  Galen,  who  is  also  the  last  that 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  general 
character  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  his  pathol- 
ogy (which  depended  on  the  four  elements,  the 
four  humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in 
all  the  variety  of  combinations),  and,  indeed,  to  have 
been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  conformity  to  his  theory,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their  power  of  correct- 
ing the  morbid  states  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities,  or  the  various 
modifications  of  them.  Many  parts  of  his  writings 
prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  acuteness  of 
mind  which  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the 
origin  of  the  morbid  affection.  But  his  predilec- 
tion for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biased 
his  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  more  anxious  to 
reconcile  his  practice  to  his  hypothesis  than  to  his 
facts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtile  and 
refined  reasoning,  than  on  the  investigation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  or  the  generalization  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience.' 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ancient  system  of  therapeutics, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  article  on  that  subject. 
( Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  484.)  The  subject  of  charms 
or  amulets  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  this  ar- 
ticle would  be  incomplete  without  some  farther 
notice  of  that  very  singular  mode  of  cure.  The  in- 
stances that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  (particularly  Cato  and  Pliny)  "are  very 
numerous,  and  the  famous  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  Serenus  Samonicus."  This  amulet 
was  particularly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
species  of  intermittent  fever  called  by  the  Greeks 
ilfiirpiToio^  (or  by  the  moderns  douUe-terlian),  and  is 
described  by  him  as  follows  : 


"  hiscribis  chartiB,  quod  diciiur  ABRAOiDASEA, 
Sapius :  cf  subter  repetis,  sed  detrahe  summa^ 
El  magis  atque  magis  desint  elemenla  figuris 
Singula,  qua  semper  rapies,  et  cetera  Jiges, 
Donee  in  angustum  redigatur  litera  conum. 
His  lino  nexis  collum  redimire  memento." 

Thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  this  man 
ner : 

ABRACADABRA 

AB  RACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

For  farther  information  respecting  this  magical 
word,  see  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.., 
ed.  Paris,  1840. — Hofmann,  Lex.  Univ. — Sprengel, 
Hist,  de  la  Med.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  147. — C.  Steph.,  Diet. 
Hist.,  etc.,  p.  8,  edit.  N.  Lloyd. — Ger.  Jo.  Voss.,  Op., 
t.  5,  p.  24. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  folly  may  be  given 
from  Alexander  Trallianus,  especially  as  it  is  sur- 
prising that  an  author  who  displays  so  much  judg- 
ment in  other  matters  should  show  so  much  weak- 
ness in  this  For  epilepsy  he  recommends  a  piece 
of  an  old  sailcloth,  taken  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
to  be  tied  to  the  right  arm  for  seven  weeks  to- 
gether;' for  the  colic  lie  orders  the  heart  of  a  laifc 
to  be  fastened  to  the  left  thigh ;"  for  a  quartan  ague, 
a  few  hairs  taken  from  a  goat's  chin  are  to  be  car- 
ried about ;-  several  other  equally  ridiculous  in- 
stances might  be  given.  By  way  of  excuse,  he  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  many  persons,  particular- 
ly the  rich,  were  very  averse  to  medicine,  and 
would  by  no  nieans  be  persuaded  to  persist  in  a 
proper  metbo'l.  which  forced  them,  he  says,  to 
have  recourse  lo  amulets,  and  such  things  as  were 
fondly  imagino-i  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner.*     (Kirf.  Amhlktdm.) 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  the 
ancient  treatises  that  remain  on  the  subject  of  ther 
apeutics :  Hippocrates,  'EitLSri/iiav  BiC/lm  'Ettto, 
De  Morbis  Popidaribus,  lib.  vii.,  of  which  the  first 
and  third  books  are  considered  as  undoubtedly 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  as  doubtful, 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  as  certainly  spurious. — 
Id.,  'AiftopicjfLoc,  Apkarisnd,  considered  so  certainly 
genuine  that  Stephanus  Atheniensis  says'  they  were 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippoc- 
rates.— Id.,  Ilepl  ^apfiaKuv,  De  Remediis  Purganti- 
bus,  a  spurious  work.' — Aretaeus,  lispl  Qepaireiai, 
'O^eQv  teal  Xpovta'V  tladuv,  De  Curatione  Acutorum 
et  Diutumorum  Mnrborum,  in  four  books. — Galen, 
TeX^Tj  'larptK^,  Ars  Medica. — Id.,  GepcTrevrtK^  Me^o- 
(5of ,  Methodus  Medendi. — Id.,  To  Tpof  T?.amuva  Qepa- 
■KEVTiKa,  Ad  Glauconem  de  Medendi  Methodo. — Id., 
Ilepj  <l>Xe6oTO/iias  npo(:  'Epaaiarpa-ov,  De  Venasec- 
Hone  adversus  Erasistratum. — Id.,  Xiepl  $^5oro/«0( 
Trpof  'Epaaiarparciovi  tlivc  £v  'PU//5,  De  Vcncesectiom 
akversus  Erasislrateos  Roma  Degentes. — Id.,  Iltpi 
*/le6oro/i/af  QepaTvevriKov  BtC'liov,  De  Curandi  Ra- 
tione  per  Venascctionem. — Id..  Ilepl  BielXCiv,  'kvria- 
TrafffUf,  SiKuof,  Kol  'Eyxapa^eat,  ical  Karaxaa/ioi, 
De  Hirudinibus,  Revulsione,  Cucurbitula,  Incisione. 
et  Scarificatione. — Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Ilff,.' 


1.  (Uustock's  Hist.  otMed.)  -2.  (De  Medic,  i 
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1.  (De  Re  Med.,  lib.  i.,  c.  SO,  p.  30,  ed.  Goap.)  -a.  (lb.,  lib 

vi.,  c.  6,p.l65.)-3.  (Ib.,lib.x.,c.8,p.241.)— 4.  (lb.,  hb.  vi.i., 

,  :.  7,  10,  p.  165,  198.)  —5.  (ap.  Dietz,  Schol.  in  Hir-oor  e;  GiJ. 

1  torn,  ii.,  p.  239)  —6.  {Vid.  Choulant,  Handb,  liel  Biichirrki;iid» 

]  fiir  die  jEltere  Medicin,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1811.) 
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Hiperuv,  De  Febribus. — Great  part  of  the  ^vuayuyal 
'larpmai,  Collecta  Midicinalia,  of  Oribasius,  and  also 
of  his  Ivvoipi^,  Synopsis  ad  Eustalhium,  treat  of  this 
subject. — PaUadius,  Uepl  Xlvperov  ^vvTofio<:  Sivvoipic, 
De  Febribus  Concisa  Synopsis. — Aetius,  BcSTua  'la- 
rpi/ca  'E/c/caide/ca,  Libri  Medicinales  Sedecim. — Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  Bi6Xia  'larpcKU  AvoKaldeKa,  Libri 
ie  Ue  Medica  Duodecim. — Paulus  ^Egineta,  'Ettito- 
u^f  'laTpLKrj^  BifiAi'a  'ETrrc,  Compendii  Medici  Libri 
Septem,  of  wliich  great  part  relates  to  this  subject. 
— Theophanos  Nonnus,  'EKiro/iij  r^f  'larpiKfj^  'Attu- 
"Jf  TE;^v!;f,  Compendium  Totius  Artis  Medica. — 
Synesius,  IlEpi  IIvpErav-,  De  Fehribus. — Joannes  Ac- 
tuarius,  Methoius  Medendi. — Demetrius  Pepago- 
menus,  llepl  Jloddypac,  De  Podagra. — Celsus,  De 
Meiicina,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
of  this  subject. — Caelius  Aurelianus,  Celerum  Pas- 
sionum  Libri  iii. — Id.,  Tardarum  Passionum  Libri 
T. — Serenus  Samonicus,  De  Mcdicina  Prmcepta  Salu- 
beirima,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  Healing. — Theodoras 
Prisoianus,  Rerun  Medicarum  Libri  iv.  To  which 
list  may  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  than  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  work)  the  celebrated  Regi- 
men Sanitatis  Salcrnitanum,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  editions  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  than  forty  in  the  sixteenth. 
THERAPON  (^epuwuv).  ( Vid.  Helotes.) 
THERIACA  f^-SripiaKfi),  a  word  properly  applied, 
according  to  Galen,'  to  preparations  that  would  cure 
the  bite  of  wild  beasts  {Ar/pluv),  as  those  which 
were  meant  as  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
(rote  SijXijTTiploi^)  were  properly  called  iikt^Kj/upixaKa.^ 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  preparations  was  the 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  invented  by  the  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  which  was  composed  by  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus,  the  receipt  for  which  was  said  to  have  been 
found  among  his  papers,  after  his  death,  by  Pompey. 
This  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  An- 
tidotum  Miihradatium.  But  as  the  various  receipts 
for  the  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  that  Mithradates  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  his  own  antidote  as  several  eminent 
physicians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  advertised  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted 
that  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  of  this  prepara- 
tion in  the  morning  was  ensured  against  the  effects 
of  poison  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  this,  we 
are  told  by  Galen,^  was  regularly  done  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  farther  stated  that 
Mithradates  himself  was  so  fortified  against  all 
baneful  drugs,  that  none  would  produce  any  effect 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  In  the 
course  of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations. 
According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,'  it  con- 
tained only  thirty-six  simples  ;  Andromachus  added 
the  flesh  of  vipers,'  after  cutting  off  the  head  and 
tail,'  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
seventy-five.  These,  and  the  method  of  putting 
them  together,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Galen,'  and  has  several  times 
been  published  separately.  When  thus  improved, 
Andromachus  called  it  yaTi^vri,'  but  in  Trajan's  time 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Theriaca,  either  from  the 


1.  (Comment,  in  Hippacr.  Libr,,  "  De  Alim.,"  ^  7,  torn,  xv.,  p. 
279,  ed.  Kiihn.) — 2.  (Conf.  Gal.,  Comment,  in  Ilippocr.  Libr.  vi., 
"  De  Morb.  Vulgar,"  vi.,  i  5,  torn,  xvii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  337.)— 3.  (De 
Antid.,  i.,  1,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  3.) — i.  (Gal.,  1.  c. — Clels.,  Dq  Med.,  v., 
83,  i  3.  —  Gell.,  ivii.,  16.  —  Justin,  xixvii,,  2.  —  Flor.,  iii.,  5.  — 
Mart.,  v.,  76. — Dion  Cass.,xxxvii.,  13. — Appian,  DeBell.  Mithr., 
t:.  111.— Aurel.  Vi«.,  De  Vir.Illust.,c.  76.)— 5.  (1.  t.)— 6.  (Gal., 
De  Ther.  ad  Pis.,  c.  5,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  232.)  —7.  (Id.  ib.,  c.  9,  p. 
238,  sq.)  —  8.  (De  Antid.,  i.,  6,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  32,  sq.  —  De  Ther. 
«d  Pis.,  c.  6,  7,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  233.)— 9.  (Gal.,  1.  c.) 


vipers  in  it,  or  rather  /cot'  i^oxijv,  from  its  supposed 
effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomons  animals. 
Damocrates  differed  from  Andromachus  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  proportions,'  and  gave  a  re- 
ceipt for  it  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Greek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  preserved  by  Galen," 
and  has  been  published  along  with  his  other  poetical 
fragments  at  Bonne,  1833,  4to,  ed.  C.  F.  Harless. 
The  reputation  which  this  medicine  enjoyed  was 
immense ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Abulfaraj,'  and  sev- 
eral Arabic  physicians  wrote  treatises  in  its  praise. 
It  even  maintained  its  ground  in  quite  modern  times, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Pharmaco- 
pceia.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  Anrt^Aeriaca,  1745.  It  consisted  latter- 
ly of  seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  heads :  viz.,  Acria,  of  which  there 
were  five  species ;  Amara,  of  which  there  were 
eight ;  Styptica  (vulgo  Astringentia),  five  in  number ; 
Aromatica  Exotica,  fourteen ;  Aromatica  Indigena, 
ten  ;  Aromatica  ex  Umbelliferis,  seven  ;  Resinosa  et 
Bahama,  eight ;  Graveolentia,  six ;  Virosa  {seu  qua 
Narcosin  inducuni),  under  which  head  there  was  but 
one  species,  viz.,  O^iiim,-  Terra  Insipida  ct  Inertia, 
which  comprised  only  the  celebrated  Lemnian  Earth ; 
Gummosa,  Amylacea,  6[C.,  four  species  ;  Dulcia,  viz., 
liquorice  and  honey ;  and  Vinum,  viz.,  Spanish  (or 
Sherry).  Upon  no  principle  of  combination  could 
this  heterogeneous  farrago  be  vindicated ;  and  the 
monstrous  compound  is  well  compared  by  Dr.  Heb- 
erden to  the  numerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  col- 
lected from  different  countries,  mighty  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  reality  an  ineffective  multitude,  that 
only  hinder  each  other.* 

THERMAE.  (Yid.  B.vths,  p.  143.) 
THERMOPO'LIUM.  (Vid.  Calid.i.) 
*THERMOS  (^ipfioi),  a  kind  of  pulse,  reteraoie 
to  the  genus  Lupinus,  L.,  or  Lupine ;  about  the  spe- 
cies, however,  there  is  great  uncertainty.  "  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  set  down 
the  -depfios  of  Theophrastus  for  the  white  lupine,  or 
Lupinus  albus ;  and  in  the  second  for  the  L.  pilosus ; 
but  Schneider  is  not  satisfied  that  the  characters  of 
the  ^cpiio^,  as  given  by  Theophrastus,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  Sprengel  remarks  that  the  -dipiw; 
ij/iepoc  of  Dioscorides  may  be  either  the  L.  hirsutus 
or  pilosus.  He  joins  Sibthorp  and  Smith  in  holding 
the  Lupinus  angwstifolius  to  be  the  •dipp.o;  uypiog  of 
Dioscorides."' 

THESEIA  (^Tiaeia),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  These- 
us',' whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  authoi 
of  their  democratical  form  of  government.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  belief,  donations  of  bread  and 
meat  were  given  to  the  poor  people  at  the  Thesea, 
which  thus  was  for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius'  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth  of  every 
month  (bySoai,),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  of 
Pyanepsion,'  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes 
called  bySodiov.'  From  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  compared  with  Diodorus,"  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  festival  of  the  Thesea  was  not  in 


1.  (Gal.,  De  Ther.  ad  Pis.,  c.  13,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  266.)  —  2.  (De 
Antid.,  i.,  15,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  90,  sq.)-3.  (Hist.  Dynast.,  p.  63.)— 4 
( Vid.  Dr.  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  vol.  i.,  p.  49.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  ii., 
132, 133.— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6  ;  iii.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—  6.  (Aristoph.,  Pint.,  622,  &C.,  with  the  schol. —  Suidas,  s.  v 
Qriamis.)  —  7.  (IV.,  20,  4  3.)  —  8.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  1.  c.  — 
Pint.,  Thes.,  36.)— 9.  tllesych.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (v.,  52.) 
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stituted  till  B.C.  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  re- 
mains of  Theseus  from  Scyrus  to  Athens.' 

THESMOPHO'RIA  {eec/io<j>6pia),  a  great  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  vi^omen,  though 
some  ceremonies  were  also  performed  by  -naidens. 
The  Attic  Thesmophoria  were  held  in  the  month 
of  Pyanepsion,  and  began  on  the  eleventh.  Its  in- 
troduction was  ascribed  by  Demosthenes,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Plutarch"  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodo- 
tus' states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  made  the 
Pelasgian  \iiomen  of  Peloponnesus  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries ;  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest  they 
fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their  an- 
cient seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from  the 
name  of  the  festival  itself,  tliat  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civUized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.*  Respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various  opinions  are  en- 
tertained both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
According  to  Hesychius,'  it  lasted  four  days  :  it  has 
been  inferred  from  Aristophanes'  that  it  lasted  for 
five  days.  Such  discrepances  have  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  women  spent 
several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  real 
festival  in  preparations  and  purifications,  during 
which  they  were  especially  bound  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  purpose  they  slept 
and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of  herbs,  which  were 
believed  to  have  a  purifying  effect.'  During  this 
time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two  mar- 
ried women  from  among  themselves  to  conduct  the 
solemnities  {upxeiv  sic  to  Qeajioipopia?),  and  their 
husbands,  who  had  received  a  dowry  amounting  to 
three  talents,  had  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  so- 
lemnity in  the  form  of  a  liturgy.'  The  festival  it- 
self, which,  according  to  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition, also  adopted  by  Wellauer,"  lasted  only  for 
three  days,  began  on  the  11th  of  Pyanepsion,  vfhich 
day  was  called  avodo;  or  /tdSoiJof,"  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the 
women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sa- 
cred laws  (_v6jufioi  I3l6Xoi  or  •Scafioi),  the  introduction 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  Qea/io<j)6poi,  and 
other  symbols  of  civilized  life."  The  women  spent 
the  night  at  Eleusi?  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess.'^  Thfe  second  day,. called  vjjcirfi'o,'* 
was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the  women  sat 
on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of  Demeter,  and 
took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey  (o-j/iTO/ioiJf").  On  this  day  no  meetings  either 
of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held."  It  was 
probably  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  wom- 
en held  a  procession  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walk- 
ed barefooted  behind  a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets 
with  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion."  The  third  day,  called  KaUtyeveia 
from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter  was  invoked 
under  this  name,'"  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail- 
lery among  the  women  themselves,  in  commemora- 
tion of  lambe,  who  was  said  to  have  made  the  god- 

1.  (Meursius,  Grec.  Fer.,  s.  v.  e^atia.  —  Thesem,  p.  133.— 
Coraini,  Fast.  Att.,  ii.,  p.  330.  —  Idolor,  Hist.  Unteisuch.  uober 
die  Astronom.  Boobacht.  dov  Alten,  p.  383,  &c.)  —2.  (ap.  Theo- 
doret.,  Themp.,  1.)— 3.  (ii.,  171.)— 4.  (Diodor.,  v.,  5.)— 5.  (s.  v. 
Tphji  ec(!iioj>oi}twv.)  —  t.  (Thesmoph.,  80.)  —  7.  (Hesych.,  s.  i. 
KviiDpov—Etym.  Magn.,  s.  v.  XnSopSoy.— -Mlmn,  N.  A.,  ii.,  26. 
—  Schol.  ad  Thcocr.,  iv.,  25.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  135.  —  Plin.,  H.  N., 
ixiv.,  19.  — Stoph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  M.&vros.)—S.  (Iseus,  De  Ciron. 
Herod.,  p.  208,  ei.  Roisko.)  — 9.  (Id.,  Do  Pyrr.  hercd.,  p.  66.)  — 
10.  (Do  Thpsmoph.,  p.  6.)  —  11.  (Hcsych.,  s.  v.  'AvoJos.)—  12. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  xiv.,  23.)— 13.  (^n.  Tact.,  Polior.,  4.)  — 14. 
(Athcn.,  Tii.,  p.  307.)  —  15.  (Aristoph.,  Thesmoph.,  635  ;  Pax, 
S20.)— 16.  (Amtoph.,  Thosrn.,  79.)— 17.  (Id.  ib.,  276,  &c.)  — 18. 
Id.  ib.,  290.) 
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dess  smile  during  her  grief  Hesychius  mentions 
a  sacrifice  called  iv/^ia,  which  was  offered  to  the 
goddess  as  an  atonement  for  any  excess  or  error 
which  might  have  been  committed  during  the  sa- 
cred days,  and  this  sacrifice  was  probably  offered 
at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Thesmopho- 
ria, but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner- they  were  connected  with  the  festival,  or  on 
what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  were  also  celebrated  in  many  oth- 
er parts  of  Greece,  as  mentioned  above.  The  prin- 
cipal places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  are  the  following :  Sparta,  where  the  fes- 
tival lasted  three  days ;'  Drymaea  in  Phocis ;' 
Thebes  in  Bmotia;*  Miletus  ;'  Syracuse;'  Eretria 
in  Euboea ;'  Delos ;'  Ephesus  ;'  Agrigentum ;'°  and 
other  places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these 
towns  we  know  no  more  than  a  few  isolated  partic- 
ulars, which  are  mentioned  in  the  passages  referred 
to." 

THESMOS  {»eafW(j.  (Vid.  Nomos,  p.  663.) 
THESMOTHETAI  (^eafiodirai).  ( Vid.  Aechon.) 
THE'TES  (^ijrec).  In  earher  times  this  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  worked  for  hire  {ol  ivena 
Tpo^^Q  dcwTievovrec  ;'"  kXevdepuv  ovofia  did  ireviav  kif 
apyvpio  dovXevovrav").  Homer'*  speaks  of  SjjTis  re 
d/xuig  re,  the  latter  properly  signifying  those  who 
became  slaves  by  captivity.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  all  common  slaves,  but 
also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the  condition 
of  the  Penestae  or  Helots."  The  persons  best 
known  by  the  name  of  -SfiTcg  are  the  members  of 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class  at  Athens,  according  to 
the  political  division  of  Solon  (B.C.  594).  Among 
other  changes,  he  effected  one  of  great  importance, 
by  abolishing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste  or  birth,  and  introducing  in  lieu  of 
them  distinctions  of  property.  He  distributed  the 
people  of  Attica  into  four  classes :  the  first  consist- 
ing of  those  whose  land  afforded  an  annual  income 
of  500  medimni  of  dry  produce,  or  metreles  of  liquid, 
hence  called  jrevTaKoaio/j.cii.in'OL;  the  second  of  those 
whose  annual  profits  were  380 ;  the  third,  whose 
profits  were  150 ;  the  fourth  consisting  of  those 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  150.  The  fourth 
class,  comprehending  all  the  poor  and  labouring 
part  of  the  citizens,  were  called  iJijrEf.  To  each 
class  were  assigned  certain  rights  and  privileges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  duties  and  liabilities 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  see  Eis- 
PHORA.  The  highest  civil  offices  and  mUitary  com- 
mands were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  first 
class.  The  second  and  third  were  appointed  to 
form  the  national  militia,  the  former  constituting 
the  cavalry,  the  latter  the  heavy-armed  infantry ; 
and  certain  minor  civil  offices  were  open  to  them. 
The  lowest  class  was  exempted  from  all  direct  tax- 
ation, and  also  excluded  from  all  honours  and  dig- 
nities. In  war  they  served  as  light  troops  (^i;ioi), 
and,  when  naval  service  was  required,  as  rowers 
in  the  ships.  They,  however,  were  admitted  to 
vote  in  the  Ux^tiaia,  or  general  assembly,  where 
magistrates  were  elected,  and  various  other  impor 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  792  ;  Han.,  390.— Hesych.,  s.  y.  Snjwa 
—Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  397.— Apollod.,  i.,  5,  «  1.)  —2.  (Hesych.,  ».  r 
Tpiiiutpos.)- 3.  (Paus.,  I.,  33,  t,  6.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  t.  Apviua.) 
— 4.  (Plit-.  Pelop-,  P-  280.— Xeu.,  Hell.,  v.,  2, 1,  29.)-5.  (Steph 
Byz.,  s.  T.  MiAiiros— Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  4  43.)— 6.  (Athen.,  liy., 
p.  647.)— 7.  (Plut.,  QuKst.  Gr.,  p  298,  B.,  4;c.)— 8.  (Athen.,  m., 
p.  109.)— 9.  (Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  633.  —  Herod.,  vi.,  16.)— 10.  (Pol 
yien.,  v.,  1,  1.)— 11.  (Meursius,  GnBC.  Fer.,  s.  v.  esir/ioifdpia.- 
Wellauer,  De  Thesmoph.,  Wratislav.,  1820,  8to.  — Crouzer 
Symbol,,  i\r.,  p.  440,  cfec— Preller,  in  Zimraermaim's  Zeitschnft, 
1835,  n.  98 ;  and  in  general,  Wachsinuth,  Hellen.  Alt.,  li.,  2,  p. 
248,  <tc.)— 12.  (Photius,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Pollux,  Onora.,  in.,  32.)— 
14.  (Od..  iv.,  644  ;  iviii.,  356.)— 15.  (Wachsmuth,  ib.  I.,  l.,  235, 
255,  332.— SchBmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  70.) 
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tant  matters  determined,  though  tne  business  of  the 
assembly  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  senate 
of  Four  Hundred,  and  could  not  be  held  without  its 
authority.  Another  important  privilege  conferred  on 
the  lowest  class  was  the  right  of  sitting  as  dicasts 
in  the  heliastic  court,  for  which  no  farther  qualifi- 
cation was  requisite  than  that  the  party  should  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  full  legal 
franchise.  (Vid.  Dicastes.)  Before  the  time  of 
Solon,  all  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  superior 
magistrates.  He  first  gave  an  appeal  from  their 
Jecisions  to  a  court  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the 
regular  tribunal  for  the  hearing  of  all  oivd  causes, 
the  superintendence  or  direction  thereof  (jiyefiovla 
dtnaoTiipiov)  being  alone  reserved  to  the  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  lower  class- 
es at  Athens  as  established  by  Solon.  After  his 
lime  a  variety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon,  first,  the  reforms  introduced  by  CUsthenes, 
ivho  created  the  Sij/jioi,  altered  the  tribes,  subdivi- 
led  the  heliastic  court,  broke  the  old  aristocratical 
connexions,  and  increased  the  number  of  citizens 
by  enfranchising  aliens  and  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
Persian  war  caused  the  downfall  of  many  wealthy 
families,  who  lost  their  possessions  by  the  capture 
and  sacking  of  the  city  ;  whereas  the  lower  order 
of  people,  who  served  in  the  fleet,  became  elevated 
by  their  success,  and  rose  in  estimation  by  the  val- 
ue of  the  services  they  had  rendered.  This  led  to 
a  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
Aristides,  which  enabled  the  poorest  citizen  to  as- 
pire to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  ;  after 
which,  all  distinction  of  classes  was  gradually  abol- 
ished ;  though  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
been  still  requisite  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  the 
question  asked  at  the  examination  previous  to  his 
admission,  tl  to  rifiriiia  aira  kariv,  had  not  become 
a  mere  form.'  Trade  and  commerce  increased  the 
number  of  operative  citizens,  brought  large  crowds 
of  seamen  and  idlers  into  the  Piraeus  and  the  city, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
where  their  numbers  gave  them  a  preponderance 
in  the  suffrage.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  the  ecclesia  was  still  farther  encouraged  by 
a  law  which  was  introduced  by  Callistratus  after 
the  time  of  Pericles,  by  which  every  person  who 
attended  received  a  certain  fee,  first  an  obol,  and 
afterward  raised  to  three  obols,  called  fua6dc  kx- 
KljiaiaaTiKo^.'  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di- 
casts (an  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  but  raised  to 
three  obols  by  Cleon)  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
assembly  fee.  The  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi- 
cial and  administrative,  which  already  resided  in 
the  multitude  in  theory,  soon  came  to  be  exercised 
by  them  in  practice,  when  (besides  their  natural 
love  of  power)  they  were  stimulated  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  reward.  The  establishment 
of  the  theoric  fund  (vid.  Theoeica)  was  another 
measure  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  idle  poor  at  the  public  expense,  and 
enabled  them  to  interfere  in  state  business.  That 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundi-ed,  should  be  di- 
minished, was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  meas- 
ures and  changes  above  mentioned.  To  trace  the 
events,  political  and  moral,  which  ensued  from  the 
democratic  movements  of  the  Athenians,  belongs 
to  history.^ 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  86.)— 2.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath.,  i., 
845.)— 3.  {Wachsmath,  I.,  ii.,  26,  30,  150,  ISS.-Schomann,  De 
Comit.,  pref.,  x.,  xviii.— Anticj.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  174,  233.— Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  37-44,  73,  374  ;  iii.,  p.  67.  — P<  ckh, 
Staatsh.,  <&c.,  i.,  250,  277  ;  ij.,  28-36.  —  Harpocral .  and  S-:idas, 
8-  V.  6qr£ff  and  iijrtKiiv.) 
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The  name  of  ^ijaaa  was  also  given  to  a  poor 
heiress  at  Athens,  whom  the  next  of  kin  was  obli- 
ged to  marry,  or  give  her  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid. 
Suidas'  and  Epiclerus.) 

THI'ASOS  (iJi'oo'of)  signifies  any  company  or  as- 
sembly of  persons  met  together  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, such  as  a  choir  of  bacchanals  or  dancers,  a 
party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  &c.  (ifpof  x'>P^Ct 
aird  Tov  ^ieiv,  j)  diro  rov  evdovGi^v  •  to  adpot^o^Evov 
TF^^^of  kni  Ts'Ksi  KoX  Tifi-^  -^eov.^  Compare  Dionysia, 
p.  363.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  moc, 
the  Doric  for  iJcof.  Each  member  of  a  ■Siaao;  was 
called  -diaauTTii.  In  the  democratic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  religious  associations  called  SLaaoi,  who 
clubbed  together,  kept  a  common  fund,  purchased 
land,  &c.,  for  religious  purposes.'    {Yid.  Ekanos.) 

THO'LOS  (iJoXof,  6  and  ij,  also  called  amat)  is 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.*  At 
Athens  the  name  was  in  particular  applied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  the  senate-house,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Prytaneum 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.'  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silver  statues,'  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statues  of  the  Attic  tnuw/ioi.  ( Vid.  Epony- 
Moi,  Prytaneion.) 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  public  iJo 
Xot :  thus  we  find  that  Polycletus  built  one  of  white 
marble  at  Epidaurus,  the  inside  of  which  was  adorn- 
ed with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was  originally 
surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias  six  only  were  standing,  and  upon  these 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  cured  of  some  disease  by  Asclepius,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  disease  itself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  obtained  their  recovery.' 

THORAX.     {Vid.  LomcA.) 

THO'RIA  LEX.  This  agraria  lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudorff,  "  Das  Acker- 
gesetz  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  x." 

This  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  the 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
lex  Judiciaria,  and  on  Repetundae.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  time,  and  the  lower,  which 
was  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost.  Seven 
fragments  of  the  upper  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four- 
teen inscriptions,  which  were  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus  :  the  first  five  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him,  belong  to  the  lex  Thoria,  and 
the  last  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  fragments  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  Their  history  is  traced  and 
their  present  condition  described  by  Rudorff  with 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fragments  were 
copied  by  Sigonius  when  they  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Cardinal  Bembo ;  and  the  copy  of  the  two  frag- 
ments of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the 
two  fragments  of  the  lex  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius,  De  Antique  Jure  Populi  Romani, 
Libri  Undecim,  Bononiee,  1574. 

The  title  of  this  lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  shows  that  the 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpurnios  Piso 
Bestia,  B.C.  Ill,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Casar,  B.C. 
90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  years  five 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Boria,  Thoria,  Marcia, 
Apuleia,  and  Titla.    It  farther  appearsi,  from  com- 

1.  (1.  c.)— 2.  (Suidas,  Harpocr.,  and  Hesyc.h.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (BBckli, 
Staatsh.,  &c.,  i.,  264.— Schomann,  Ant.  Jar.  Puhl.  6v.,  305.) — i. 
(Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  BiiXng.  —  Horn.,  Od.,  xxii ,  442,  459, 
466.)— 5.  (Pans.,  i.,  5,  4  1 ;  18,  4  13.)  —6.  (Pollux,  Onom..  viii.^ 
155.— Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  419.)— 7.  (Paus.,  ii.,  17,'4  3J 
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"Biing  two  passages  of  Cicero,'  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  lex 
whose  title  is  lost,  that  the  fragments  are  those  of 
the  lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  by  Rudorff  at  the  year  of  the  city  643,  or  B.C. 
Ill,  which  is,  consequently,  the  date  of  the  lex  on 
the  bronze  tablet,  thus  identified  with  the  lex  Tho- 
ria. Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  frag- 
mentary lex  was  the  plebiscitum  called  the  lex 
Thoria,  Sigonius  restored  the  beginning  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form  of  Roman  plebiscita :  Sp. 
Thorivs .  .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre  rog.  Plebesque 
ivre  scivit  Tribvs  ....  Principvm  fvit  pro  tribv  Q. 
Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primvs  scivit. 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It  was 
not  cut  on  thei  rough  back  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  ServiUa  lex.  The  Servilia  lex  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the  city 
648,  or  B.C.  106,  and,  consequently,  the  Thoria  could 
not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the  year  648. 
It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  large  enough  for  the 
lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  much 
too  small  for  the  agrarian  law :  "  consequently,  the 
characters  of  the  agrarian  side  of  the  tablet  are  re- 
markably small,  the  lines  narrow,  the  abbreviations 
numerous,  and  the  chapters  only  separated  by  two 
or  three  points,  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  let- 
ters are  uniform,  large,  and  well  made,  the  lines 
wide,  the  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the  chap- 
ters of  the  lex  separated  by  superscriptions.  Far- 
ther, the  lines  (of  the  Agraria  lex)  are  often  so  ob- 
lique that  they  cross  the  straight  lines  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  which  are  cut  very  deep,  and,  consequent- 
ly, are  visible  on  the  side  on  which  the  agrarian  lex 
is  cut."     (Rudorff.) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail :  the  whole  is  examined 
by  Rudorff  with  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  lex,  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or  forty- 
three  lines  refer,  is  the  public  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
the  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second  part  of 
the  lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  the 
forty-fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the  fiftieth  chapter 
and  the  ninety-sixth  line :  this  part  of  the  lex  re- 
lates to  the  public  and  private  land  in  the  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  lex,  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line  to  the 
end  of  the  inscription,  relates  to  the  Roman  public 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho- 
ria which  is  preserved  is  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as  it  does 
now ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronze  tablets  on  which  Ro- 
man laws  are  cut  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
height  much  greater  than  their  width.  Of  the  two 
thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  concluded  have  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription, with  his  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
are  lefaced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only  be 
estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  author. 

*THOS  (Wf).  "Hardouin,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  upon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  Thos  was  the  Papio 
or  Baboon.  Buffon  concludes,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, that  it  was  the  Canii  aureus,  L.  ;  he  main- 
tains, however,  that  it  is  not  thp  sarnp  as  the  Lupns 


ccnarius,  although  generally  held  to  be  so.  The 
Lwpus  cervarius  is,  as  he  remarks,  the  same  as  the 
Chaus  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  lynx  or  stag-wolf,  no 
character  of  which  agrees  with  the  Thos."^ 

THRANITAI  {^paviTai,).    (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 
THRACES.     {Va.  Gladiatoees,  p.  477.) 
*THRAUPIS  {Spavnlc:),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  and  the  same,  probably,  with  the 
Goldfinch,  or  Fringilla  carduelis." 

*THRAU'PALUS  {^paviraM),  a  plant,  either 
the  Viburnum  lantana,  Mealy  Guelder-rose  or  Way- 
faring-tree according  to  Sprengel,  or  the  Viburnum 
opulus,  common  Guelder-rose  or  Water-elder  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse.' 
*THRIDAX,  the  Lettuce.     (Vid.  Lactdca.) 
*THRIDACTNE.    (Vii.  Lacthca.) 
*THRISSA  {■ipiaaa),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Clupea. 
alosa,  or  Shad.    Ausonius  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  used  only  by  the  lower  ranks  for  food.* 

THRONUS,  the  Greek  ■&p6vo;,  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  solium,  a  Throne.  This  did 
not  differ  from  a  chair  (KOdeSpa)  (vid.  Cathedra, 
Sella)  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  and  in  all  re- 
spects more  magnificent.'  On  account  of  its  eleva- 
tion, it  was  always  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
footstool  {subsellium,  vTTomSiov,  Alt.  -Spavum,  Ion. 
i>io^TOf').  Besides  a  variety  of  ornaments,  espe- 
cially nads  or  studs  of  silver,  bestowed  upon  the 
throne  itself,  it  was  often  covered  with  beautiful  and 
splendid  drapery.'  (Vii.  Tapes.)  The  accompa- 
nying woodcut  shows   two  gilded  thrones,  with 


cushions  and  drapery,  represented  on  paintings 
found  at  Resina.'  These  were  intended  to  be  the 
thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove  on  the  other. 

All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
as  enthroned,  especially  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus. 
Minerva,  Diana,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Neptune,  JEscula- 
pius,  and  Apollo.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particularly 
in  Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes'  and  of  the  Par- 
thians."  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god  was 
colossal,  the  throne  was,  of  course,  great  in  propor- 
tion, and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible  field 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Bathycles  of 
Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the  Amy 
clsean  Apollo.  Instead  of  legs,  it  was  sustained 
both  before  and  behind  by  four  statues,  representing 
two  Graces  and  two  Hours.  It  was  elevated  upon 
a  basement  (fiadpov).  Being  of  the  size  of  a  con- 
siderable temple,  and  open  all  round  so  that  persons 
might  walk  under  it,  it  was  covered  with  bas-re- 
liefs both  outside  and  inside.  Not  less  than  fifty  oi 
sixty  mythological  subjects  were  thus  displayed  in 
separate  compartments,  besides  many  distinct  fig- 
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1.  (Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  viii.,  52.— Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  12.— H. 
ib.,  ii.,  29.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  ».)- 2.  (Anstot.,  H.  A.,  Tin., 
5.1-3.  (Theophrast.,  H.P.,iii.,6.-Id.ib.,  iy.,  l.-AJams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.)-4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  35.-^  'an,  N^.,  vk,  32. 
lAdams,  Append.,  s.  t.)-5.  (Athen.,  t  p.  192,  e.)-6.  (Horn., 
n  liv.,  240.-Od.!  i.,  I3I.-lb.,  X.,  315.)-7.  (Horn.,  Od.,  li., 
150.1—8.  (Ant.  d'EvcoL,  i.,  tav.  29.)— 9.  (Pliilostr  ,  Imaj,  11., 
31  )— 10.  (Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honor.,  214.) 
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ures  placed  about  it.'  The  throne  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Pansenus,  was 
constructed  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  was  closed  instead  of  being  open  all  round,  and 
consisted  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  viz.,  ivo- 
■y,  ebony,  gold,  and  precious  stones."  As  a  chair 
for  common  use  was  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
persons,^  and  a  throne  shared  by  two  potentates 
{iiipov*),  so  two  divinities  were  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  same  throne."  Besides  those 
belonging  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrones 
of  monarchs  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ples as  DoNARIA.' 

The  following,  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  vase 


in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  described,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Tala- 
RiA,  his  Caduceus,  and  his  petasus  thrown  behind 
his  back  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of  a  tigress 
or  panther. 

The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  schoolmaster  was 
called  his  throne.' 

*THUS.     (Firf.  LiBANOTtrs.) 

*THYA  {&va,  iJw'a,  "Sveia),  a  species  of  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  was  fragrant.  "  Botanical 
authorities  agree  in  referring  it  to  the  Arbor  mtm ; 
that  is,  either  to  the  Thya  aphylla  according  to 
Stackhouse,  or  the  Thya  articulata  according  to 
Sprengel.    Most  probably  it  is  the  Slov  of  Homer."' 

*THYI'TES  lapis.  "Galen,"  says  Adams, 
"  describes  the  Thyites  of  Dioscorides  as  being  of  a 
greenish  colour,  like  jasper.  It  would  appear  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  turquoise,  but  not  the  kind  in  com- 
mon use.  It  is  the  callais  of  Pliny,  and  hence  the 
turquoise  is  called  by  Fisher  and  Jameson  callaite.'  ~ 

•THYMALLUS  (iM/ioA^of ),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
Salmo  Thymallus,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Grayling 
3r  Umber.  "  The  Umbra  of  Ausonius  would  ap- 
lear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  it.  Artedi  makes  the 
HnaKkot:  to  have  been  a  species  of  Coregenus  ;  but 
Ihe  learned  writer  of  the  article  on  Ichthyology  in 
ihe  Encyelopedie  Methodique,  and  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  .(Elian,  rank  it  as  a  species  of  Salm- 
on. Daniell  says  that  the  name  Thymallus  is  given 
to  this  fish  on  account  of  an  imaginary  scent  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 


I.  (Pan?.,  iii.,  18,  1)  6-19,  4  4.— Heyiie,  Ant.  AufsStze,  i.,  p.  1- 
114.)— 2.  (Pans.,  v.,  11,  ()  2-4.)— 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  424.— Oil., 
lvii.,330.)— 4.  (Dorisap.Athen.,i.,p.  17,/.)— 5.  (Faus.,  viii.,37, 
«  2.)— 6.  (Pans.,  ii.,  19,  M ;  v.,  12,  «  3.)— 7.  (Brauck,  Anal.,  ii., 
417.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  9.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  4.)— 9.  (Dios- 
Mr.,  v.,  154.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  68.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


more  appropriately  called  Umbra,  from  its  being  so 
swift  in  summer  as  to  disappear  like  a  passing 
shadow."' 

♦THYMBRA  {^v/i6pa),  a  plant.  "Stackhouse 
seems  to  be  the  only  authority  who  refers  it  to  the 
Thymbra  capitata ;  all  the  others  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  Satureia  Thymbra,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment."' 

*THYMEL^A  (^Sv/ielala).  "Modern  botanists," 
says  Adams,  "  by  a  frequent  change  of  names,  have 
occasioned  some  difficulty  in  determining  accurate- 
ly to  which  genus  and  species  the  ^v/ie?,aia  is  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Daphne  Cnidium, 
or  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  tribe 
of  plants  ThymelecB.  The  fruit  of  the  -dv/ieXaia  is 
usually  named  kokkoc  KviSw(."' 
THYM'ELE  {-dviisln).  ( Yid.  Theateum,  p.  968. 
*THYMUS  (iJti/iof),  the  Thymus  vulgaris,  or  Com 
mon  Garden  Thyme,  according  to  most  authorities 
Matthiolus  alone  suggests  that  it  is  the  Thymus 
Creticus,  which  is  the  Satureia  capitala,  L.* 

*THYNNUS  (iJwvof),  a  fish,  the  Scomber  Thyn- 
nus,  L.,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Albicore,  or  Tunny-fish. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  Thorr 
"  The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  an  old  individual  which  weighed  fif- 
teen talents,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  which 
measured  two  cubits  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Gaza's  in  his  first  editions,  and  after 
Pliny.  The  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aris 
totle  say  five  cubits,  and  Hardouin,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  been  corrected.  Five  cubits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  feet  for  the  entire  fish.  The  fishery  of  the 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Euthyde- 
mus  even  attributes  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  which 
he  describes  the  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  Bui 
Athenaeus,  who  quotes  them,  proves',  at  the  samo 
time,  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  been  tha 
production  of  a  much  later  poet.  It  was  more  es- 
pecially at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, at  the  places  where,  this  sea  contracts  its  chan- 
nel, and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  thai 
the  largest  tunny-fisheries  took  place.  In  the  East 
the  Black  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  an  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  number  ol 
rivers  which  run  into  it.  They  repaired  thither  in 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  Aristotle  even  believed  that  they  did  not 
multiply  elsewhere.  They  remained  there  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  on  their  passage  to  the 
Bosporus  that  such  rich  captures  were  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  detailed  account  of 
Strabo,  their  reproduction  took  place  in  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trebizonde  and  Pharna- 
cia  ;  but  they  were  then  but  small.  At  Sinope  they 
had  already  attained  a  size  large  enough  for  salting ; 
and  that  town,  built  upon  an  isthmus,  and  admira- 
bly situated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  profits 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  city  of 
Byzantium  that  was  enriched  by  this  fish.  Tha 
shoals  of  them  that  entered  into  the  Bosporus,  near 
Ghalcedon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  terrified 
them,  and  induced  them  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  now  forms 
the  port  of  Constantinople.  This  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fish  still  arrives  at  Constantinople  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.     Gyllius 

1.  (.ffilian,  N.  A.,  liv.,  22.— Id.  ih.,  iii.,  49.— Danielf,  Rural 
Spoils,  vol.  ii.,  p.  246.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  C.  J".,  iv.,  3.— Dies- 
cor.,  iii.,  39. — Ajristoph.,  Nub.,  1. 450. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 
3.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  170.— Paul,  .^gin.,  vii.,  J. — Adams,  Ajj end 
s.  T.)— 4.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  3.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  38.) 
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speaks  of  them  in  terms  well  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment.  The  tunny-fishery  was  still  more 
ancient  in  the  West.  The  Phoenicians  had  estab- 
lished it  very  early  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
orosecuted  it  with  great  activity,  both  without  and 
within  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Accordingly,  we 
ind  the  tunny  appear  on  the  Phcenician  medals  of 
Cadiz  and  Carteia.  From  that  period  this  species 
of  industry  was  extended  and  perpetuated  along 
these  coasts.  The  salted  preparations  of  fish  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  considered  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  as  much  more  tender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  those  of  Byzanti- 
jm.  These  preparations,  too,  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
Their  savoury  quality  was  attributed  to  the  quantity 
jf  acorns  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
very  common  on  these  coasts ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
itself  that  the  oaks  grew  which  produced  these 
acorns,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  are  nothing  but 
fucus.  The  tunnies  which  removed  farther  towards 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  found  this  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefully  marks  the  places 
where  men  were  stationed  to  give  notice  of  the  arri- 
val of  these  fish,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  These  stations  were  called  i>tij'- 
OGKonela,  'look-out  places  for  tunnies.'  The  fish- 
ery was  carried  on  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
in  our  days.  The  description  given  us  by  .(Elian  of 
that  which  took  place  along  the  coasts  of  the  Eux- 
ine  entirely  resembles  what  is  reported  by  Duhamel 
jf  the  tunny-fishery  as  practised  at  Collioure.  Par- 
ticular names  were  given  to  the  tunnies  of  diflferent 
Jges.  The  Scordyla,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Byzan- 
tium, Auxis,  was  the  young  tunny,  when  it  first  is- 
sued from  the  Euxine  Sea  in  autumn.  The  Pela- 
mys  was  the  tunny  iu  a  more  advanced  age,  when 
it  returned  to  that  sea  in  the  spring.  The  very 
large  tunnies  Jjore  the  name  of  Orycni,  and  there 
were  some  so  gigantic  as  to  have  been  ranged 
among  the  cetacea.  These  large  orycni,  according 
to  Dorion  in  Athenaeus,  were  considered  to  come 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  reason  why  there 
were  more  of  them  near  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  did 
not  return  into  the  more  Eastern  seas.  In  modem 
times,  the  tunny-fishery,  without  having  diminished 
in  product,  is  almost  concentrated  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  longer  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale  at  Constantinople,  nor  on  the  Black 
Sea,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  those 
fine  countries.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  and  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartel,  were  particularly 
celebrated,  and  produced  great  revenues  to  the 
Dokes  of  Medina  and  Sidonia,  their  privileged  pro- 
prietors. More  than  five  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them ;  but  they  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  bad  management,  and  partly,  as  is 
said,  because  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon in  1755,  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  preference 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  in 
Catalonia,  in  Provence,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Li- 
guria,  that  this  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on, 
and  yields  the  most  abundant  results.'" 

THYRSUS  (*iipo-of),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Maenades,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.'  {Vid.  Dionysia, 
p.  363.)  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  (icuvo^opof'),  that  tree  (n-Eti/tj/) 
being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 


use  of  the  turpentine  which  flowed  from  it,  and  also 
of  its  cones  in  making  wine.'  The  monuments  of 
ancient  art,  however,  most  commonly  exhibit,  in- 
stead of  the  pineapple,  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves,' 
with  grapes  or  berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a 
cone.    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  marble 


ornament,^  shows  the  head  of  a  thyrsus  composed 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  surrounded 
by  acanthus-leaves.  Very  frequently,  also,  a  white 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  96, 
where  each  of  the  figures  holds  a  thyrsus  in  her 
hand.  See  also  the  woodcut  to  Fonambultis.*  (Yid. 
Instita.)  The  fabulous  history  of  Bacchus  re- 
lates that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  carried  by  himself 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapons,  by  con- 
cealing an  iron  point  in  the  head  of  leaves.'  Hence 
his  thyrsus  is  called  "  a  spear  enveloped  in  vine- 
leaves,'"  and  its  point  was  thought  to  incite  to 
madness.' 

TIA'RA  or  TIA'RAS  (jiapa  or  Tiapa;,  Att.  xvp- 
Saala'),  a  hat  with  a  large  high  crown.  This  was 
the  headdress  which  characterized  the  northwest- 
em  Asiatics,  and  more  especially  the  Armenians,' 
the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,'"  as  distinguished 


1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  i.,  p.  335,  &c.)— 2.  (Athen.,  riv.,  p. 
831,  a.— Veil.  Patorc,  u.,  88.)— 3.  (Brunok,  Anal.,  i.,  421.) 
980 


from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  hats  fitted  tue 


1.  (Walpolo's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  235.)— 2.  (OTid,  Met.,  ii., 
27,  2S.— Propert.,  iii.,  3,  35.)— 3.  (Men.  Matth.,  ii.,  tab.  86.)— 
4.  (Statius,  Theb.,  vii.,  654.)— 5.  (Died.  Sic,  iii.,  64.— Id.,  ir., 
4.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  19.)— 6.  (0»id,  Met.,  iii.,  667.)— 7.  (Hor., 
Carm.,  ii.,  19,  8.— Ovid,  Amor.,  iii.,  1,  23.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  15,  17.— 
Id.,  Trist.,  iv.,  i.,  43.— Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  201.-Orpb.,  Hymn., 
xlv.,  5.— Id.,  1.,  8.)— 8.  (Mieris,  s.  v.— Herod.,  v.,  49.- Id.,  m., 
64.— Aristoph.,  Aves,  487.)— 9.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,i.,  «  13.— Sueton., 
Nero,  13.)— 10.  (Herod.,  iii.,  12.— Philostr.  Sen.,  Imag.,  ii.  31  - 
Plant.,  Pera.,  iv.,  2,  2.) 
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fiead,  or  had  only  a  low  crown.  The  Mysian  hat, 
or  "  Phrygian  bonnet,"  as  it  ia  now  called  (vid.  Pi- 
lEus,  p.  778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,'  formed  with 
lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin,'  and  dyed  purple.' 

The  King  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  tiara,  while 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soft  and  flexible,  falling 
on  one  side.*  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
splendid  colours  of  his  tiara,"  and  by  a  Diadema 
which  encircled  it,  and  which  was  variegated  with 
white  spots  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name 
for  this  regal  headdress  was  cidaris'  {iiiSapi;  or  Kira- 
■  Dtf').  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  as 
represented  on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
and  supposed  by  Caylus  to  be  worn  by  a  sovereign 
of  Armenia.'  From  a  very  remote  period'  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  tiara  of  the  King  of  Persia  has 
been  commonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 

TIBIA  (o-uAof),  a  Pipe,  the  commonest  musical 
instrument  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  proper  places.'"  In  other  instances  it  was 
made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  especially  box,  and 
was  bored  with  a  gimlet  {terebrato  iuio").  The 
Phoenicians  used  a  pipe,  called  gingrus  or  oi/lof 
yiyypatvo^,  which  did  not  exceed  a  span  in  length, 
and  was  made  of  a  small  reed  or  straw."  The  use 
of  the  same  variety  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  specimens 
.in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in 
an  Egyptian  tomb. 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself,  the  per- 
former upon  it,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  was  call- 
ed monaulos,'-^  ^icatiAof."  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
in  fashion  at  Alexandrea."*  When  its  size  became 
considerable,  and  it  was  both  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings," 
it  must  have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
even  to  the  clarionet  of  modern  times.  Among  the 
varieties  of  the  single  pipe,  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  bagpipe,  the  performer  on  which  was 
called  utricularius"  or  dtr/craAj^f,"  and  the  o«/l6f  7r/ld- 
/lof  or  7r/laym«/lof,"  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
had  a  mouthpiece  inserted  into  it  at  right  angles. 
Its  form  is  shown  in  a  restored  terminal  statue  of 
Pan  in  the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. Pan  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
tibia,'"  as  well  as  o(  Vae  fistula,  or  Syrinx. 

But  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
more  usual  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  a  perfoimance  on  this  instrument  (libicini- 
um?^),  even  when  executed  by  a  single  person,  was 
called  canere  or  cantare  libiis."  This  act  is  exhibit- 
ed in  very  numerous  works  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  two 
pipes  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  not  connected,  as 
some  have  supposed,  by  a  common  mouthpiece. 
We  see  this  more  especially  in  two  beautiful  paint- 
ings, which  were  found  at  Resina  and  Civitd  Vec- 
chia,  and  which  represent  Marsyas  teaching  the 
young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double  pipe."'  The 
tibite  pares  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  found 
with  a  lyre  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  ce- 
dar.   Their  length  is  about  15  inches.     Each  of 

1.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vii.,  247. — Servius  ad  loc. — Sen.,  Thyeat.,  iv., 
1,  40,  41.— Philostr.  Jan.,  Imag.,  8.)— 2.  (Juv.,  vi.,  516.— Val. 
Flac,  Ti.,  700.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  181.)— 4.  (Herod.,  vii.,  61.— 
Xen.,  Anab.,  ii.,  5,  i  23. —Id.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  i  13.  — Schol.  in 
Aristoph.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Themist.,  Oral.,  2,  p.  36,  c. ;  24,  p.  306,  c.) 
—6.  (Curt.,  iii.,  8.)— 7.  (Strabo,  xi.,  12,  4  9.— Pollux,  vii.,  I)  58.) 
-8.  (Keoueil  d'Ant.,  t.  ii.,  p.  124.)— 9.  (iEschyl.,  Peis.,  668.)— 
10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  36,  s.  66.— Athen.,  iv.,p.  182.)— 11.  (Ovid, 
Fast.,  vi.,  697.)— 12.  (Atien.,  iv.,  p.  174,  /.— Festus,  s.  v.  Gin- 
griator.)- 13.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  64.)— 14.  (Branck,  Anal.,  i.,  484.)— 
15.  (Athon.,  iv.,  p.  174,  6.)— 16.  (Hor.,  Epist.  ad  Pis.,  203-205. 
—Propert.,  iv.,  6,  8.)— 17.  (Sueton,  Nero,  54.)— 18.  (Onomast.) 
—19.  (Theocr.,  xx.,  29.— Longns,  i.,  2.— Hehod.,  .Sthiop.,  v.— 
*lian,  H.  A.,  vi.,  19.— Eustath.  in  Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  495.)— 20. 
(Bion,  iii.,  7.)— 21.  (Gell.,  iv.,  13.1—22.  (Gell.,  xv.,  11.— C.  Nep., 
IV.,  2,  ?  1.)— 23.  (Ant.  d'Ercolan.,  i.,  tav.  9  \  iii.,  lay.  19.- Com- 
oars  Pans,  x.,  30,  4  5.) 


them  had  a  separate  mouthpiece  {yXuaaig),  and,  be- 
sides the  hole  at  the  end,  it  has  five  holes  along  thp 
top  and  one  underneath.  The  circumstance  ol 
these  three  instruments  being  found  together  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors  ;'  and 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances  on  the 
double  pipe  were  very  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  lyre.'  The  mouthpieces  of  the  two 
pipes  often  passed  through  a  Capistrom.  (Vid 
Phoebeia.)     (See  woodcut,  p.  454.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  (Vid,.  Mtrsic,  p.  648.)  About  the 
third  century  B.C.,  Pronomus,  the  Theban,  invented 
adjustments  (dp/iDviai)  by  which  the  same  set  of 
pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.'  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (oA/ioi)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  (Vid.  Aulos.)  It  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  pipe 
had  only  two  holes  above  (biforis*),  and  that  it  ter- 
minated in  a  horn  bending  upward.'  It  thus  ap- 
proached to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  produced 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian  mode 
was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating. 
Horace  mentions  "Lydian  pipes"  as  a  proper  ac- 
companiment whpn  he  is  celebrating  the  praise  of 
ancient  heroes.'  The  Lydians  themselves  used  this 
instrument  in  leading  their  troops  to  battle ;  and  . 
the  pipes  employed  for  the  purpose  are  distinguished 
by  Herodotus'  as  "njale  and  female,"  i.  c,  proba- 
bly bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tibia  dextra  and  sinistra 
(Iccva^) :  the  respective  instruments  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  was  more 
properly  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  in  the 
left.  The  "  tibia  dextra"  was  used  to  lead  or  com- 
mence a  piece  of  music,  and  the  "sinistra"  followeo 
it  as  an  accompaniment.  Hence  the  former  was 
called  incentiva,  the  latter  su£centiva.^  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
the  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  tibiis  paribus, 
i.  e.,  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode ;  tib.  imparibus, 
pipes  in  different  modes ;  tib.  duabus  dextris,  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch  ;  tib.  par.  dextris  ct  sinistris,  pipes 
in  the  same  mode,  and  of  both  low  and  high  pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  (tibia  sacrifi- 
ces), entertainments  (ludicra ;^°  woodcut,  p.  276),  and 
funerals"  (see  p.  650).  1 .  A  sacrifice  was  common- 
ly attended  by  a  piper  (tibicen;"  woodcut,  p.  897), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  "  to  live 
like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
ple." .  The  worshippers  of  Bacchus,'*  and  still  more 
of  Cybele,  used  the  Phrygian  pipe,  the  music  cif 
which  was  on  this  account  denominated  to  M^rpCiov 
avTiTiiia."  3.  At  public  entertainments  the  tibicines 
wore  tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet,"  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  woodcut  at  p.  340.  In  conformity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  musical  public  festivals, 
a  band  of  tibicines  preceded  a  Roman' general  when 
he  triumphed."  3.  The  gravity,  and  solemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the  wor 
ship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at  fu- 


1.  (Pind.,  01.,  iii.,  9  ;  xi.,  97,  98.— Isth.,  iv.,  30,  ed.  BSckli.-  - 
1  Cor.,  xiv.,  7.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ix.,  5.)— 3.  (Paus.,  ix.,  12,  I) 
4.— Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  631,  c.)— 4.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  617-620.)— S. 
(TibuU.,  ii.,  1,  86.  — Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  533.)— 6.  (Carm.,  iv.,  13, 
30.)— 7.  (i.,  17.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)-9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Eust.,  i. 
2.)— 10.  (Plin.,  1.  o.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  657.)— 12.  (Varro, 
De  Rb  Rust.,  iii.,  17.)— 13.  (Snidas,  s.  v.  AtiXijnis.- Aristoph. 
Pax,  952.)— 14.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  737.)— 15.  (Paus.,  x.,  30,  «  5.) 
—16.  (Ovid,  Fafit.,  VI.,  666.)— 17.  (Floras,  ii.,  2.) 
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nwals.'  The  pipe  was  the  instrument  principally 
used  to  regulate  the  dance  {vid.  Saltatio),  whether 
lit  sacrifices,  festivals,  or  private  occasions  in  do- 
mestic life ;"  by  means  of  it,  also,  the  rowers  kept 
time  in  a  trireme.' 

Notwithstanding  the  estaWished  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  instru- 
ment, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.*  Horace,  how- 
ever, represents  Clio  as  performing,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  on  the  lyre  or  the  pipe ;'  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by  no  means  confined 
anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  male  sex,  but  that 
av)iriTpiSc(,  or  female  tibicines,  were  very  common.' 
The  Thebans  always  esteemed  this  instrument,  and 
excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of  it.' 

TIBI'CEN.     (Fid.  Tibia.) 

TIGNI  IMMITTENDI  SERVITUS.    ( Vid.  See- 

VITUTES,  p.  878.) 

♦TIGRIS  (ri>pif),  the  Tiger,  or  Felis  Tigris,  L. 
"  The  Greeks  would  appear  to  have  got  acquainted 
with  the  tiger  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia,  for  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro,  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
nian language,  and  signifies  an  arrow  or  a  rapid 
river.'" 

*TIKT'OI  Aie'OI  (n'/cTot  liBoi),  Prolific  Stones. 
"By  prolific  or  pregnant  stones,"  says  Adams, 
"  were  meant  stones  containing  a  nucleus  within, 
such  as  the  eagle-stone.  {Vid.  A-etites.)  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  it  thus  :  dcriri^f  Mdog  (if  Mpov  iyKv- 
uuv  Xtdov  iircipxuv.  These  stones  were  at  one  time 
famous  for  their  reputed  powers  in  aiding  delivery, 
preventing  abortions,  &c. ;  but  this  superstitious  be- 
lief appears  to  have  been  of  later  origin  than  the 
age  of  Theophrastus.'" 

*TILTA.     (Vid.  Philyka.) 

TIMEMA  IjliJiriiui).  The  penalty  imposed  in  a 
court  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
name  of  Tijirj/ia,  because  they  were  estimated  or  as- 
sessed according  to  the  injury  which  the  public  or 
the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or  mere- 
ly declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate  made 
before  the  cause  came  into  court.  In  the  first  case 
the  trial  was  called  ayi)v  rt/ij/rof,  in  the  second 
case,  dyuv  arijiTiToc,  a  distinction  which  appUes  to 
civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  a  criminal  charge,  two  in- 
quiries have  to  be  made :  first,  whether  the  defend- 
ant is  guilty  ;  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.  In  some  eases  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  thought  that  the  judge  ought  to 
have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases  of  murder  and 
high  treason,  sentence  of  death  was  imposed  by  the 
law  and  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  (vid.  Phonos, 
Phodosia),  and  in  many  other  cases  the  punishment 
was  likewise  fixed  by  the  law.  But  where  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  offence  could  not  be  foreseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  or  it  might  so  far  vary  in  its  character 
and  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 
culpability,  it  might  be  desirable  or  even  necessary 
to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  law  then  directed  that  the  same  court 
which  passed  sentence  on  the  culprit  should  forth- 
with impose  the  penalty  which  his  crime  deserved. 

1.  (Statius,  Thob,,  vl,  120.— Compwo  Joseph.,  B.  J.,  iii.,  8, 
6.— St.  Matth.,  ix.,  23.)— 2.  (HeroJ,,  iri.,  129,)— 3.  (Max.  Tyr., 
23.)— 4.  (Plutnroh,  Alcib.,  p.  351.— Gell.,  N.  A.,iv.,  17.— Aristot., 
Puht,.,  viii.,  6.)— 5.  (Carni.,  i.,  12,  2.— Compare  Philost.  Sen., 
Imng.,  ii.,  5.)— 6.  (Xcn.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Ilor.,  Epist.,  i.,  14,  25.) 
—7.  (Antliol.,  od.  Jacobs,  ii.,  633.}— 8.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  27. 
—Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  xi.— Ad- 
auifc,  Append.,  B.  v.) 
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Thus,  in  the  v6/ioc  iiBpeu;,^  it  is  enacted :  6tov  & 
Karayvifi  V  V^iaia,  TifiuTu  nepl  avToi  irapaxp^fia, 
oTov  av  66^T)  u^Log  elvat.  nadstv  sy  aTcoTcaac,  where 
i-TzoTlaai.  refers  to  pecuniary  penalties,  TraBelv  to  any 
other  sort  of  penalty,  as  death,  imprisonment,  &c. 
Sometimes  a  special  provision  was  made  as  to  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  punishment ;  as  in  the  law 
last  cited,  and  also  in  the  laws  in  Demosthenes,'  it 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  -mposed,  the  party  shall 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes,  the  sertence  by  which  the  court 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave,  no- 
thing farther  was  required  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demand- 
ed, of  right  belonged.  (Vid.  Hekes,  Greek;  OIKI- 
A2  AIKH.)  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  xpiov;  SIk%  where  a  certain  sum  was 
demanded  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift,  or 
whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not.  So,  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract,  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its  vi- 
olation, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  inquiry 
of  damages,  they  being  already  liguidaled  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  themselves.^  In  these  and  many 
other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  arifi-qTog.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in  theit 
nature  unliquidated,  and  no  provision  had  been  made 
concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be  assessed  by  the 
dicasts. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceeding  :a 
the  TifijjTol  dyuvs^. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  superintend- 
ing magistrate  then  called  upon  the  prosecutor  to 
say  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be  inflicted  on 
him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  thereupon.  The  bill 
of  indictment  (€yK7^nfia)  was  always  superscribed 
with  some  penalty  by  the  person  who  preferred  it. 
He  was  said  tKiypdfeadai  ri/itifia,  and  the  penalty 
proposed  is  called  imypaiijia.*  We  find  also  the 
expressions  imyeiv  Ttfirj/ia,  TL/MoBai  tu  ipevyovTi., 
n/iiiaiv  noieladat.  When  a  charge  was  brought,  not 
by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a  magistrate  ex  offi- 
cio, the  law  required  him  in  like  manner  to  write 
down  the  penalty  which  he  thought  the  case  merit- 
ed.' The  prosecutor  was  now  called  upon  to  sup- 
port the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address  the  di- 
casts (ivaSaivciv  sic  rifiTi/ia). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  incense  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  court), 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded  be- 
fore. This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself  or  of  his  friends ;  sometimes  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  from  pruden- 
tial considerations.  If  the  accused  submitted  to 
the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other  side,  there 
was  no  farther  dispute  ;  if  he  thought  it  too  severe, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  naming  the  penalty 
(commonly  some  pecuniary  fine)  which  he  consid 
ered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  He  was 
then  said  avTiTL/maBai.  or  iavru  Tt/idaBai.'    He  was 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  529.)-2.  (c.  Timocr  ,  733.)— 3.  (Id.,  c 
Dionys.,  1291,  1296.  et  ai-gum.)-4.  (Id.,  c.  Nausim.,  985.)--» 
(Id.,  c.  Macait.,  1076.) -6.  (Id.,  c.  Timocr.,  743;  c.  Nicostr 
1252.— jEsch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  29,  ed.  Steph  \ 
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allowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  pun- 
isliment ;  to  say  what  he  could  in  extenuation  of 
his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  his  relatives 
and  friends  ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  who 
thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  freedom,  to  pro- 
duce his  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite  com- 
passion.' After  both  parties  had  been  heard,  the 
dicasts  were  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  occurs  a  question  about  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  viz., 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  award  what  punishment  they  pleased.  Without 
entering  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable  view 
of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  (Fid.  Psephos.)  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  es- 
pecially the  words  of  Demosthenes.' 

The  course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  usually  superscribed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of  In  the 
course  of  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
on  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour 
one  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited  their 
feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  interrup- 
tion, and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions  to  the 
punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been  given.' 
All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  second  ver- 
dict. If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the  dicasts  were 
greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent,  and  he  him- 
self was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he  would  persist  in 
asking  for  the  highest  penalty.  If  he  was  himself 
disposed  to  be  merciful,  or  thought  that  the  dicasts 
were,  he  would  relax  in  his  demand.  Similar  views 
would  prevent  the  defendant  from  asking  for  too 
small  a  penalty,  or  would  induce  him  to  effect  a 
compromise  (if  possible)  with  his  opponent.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  prosecutor  to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any 
time  before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
divide ;  but  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
court.*  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  petitions  addressed  by  the 
defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
made  aloud  in  the  hearing"of  the  dicasts.  As  to  the 
suggested  explanation  of  Tiiig.v  ttjv  /laxpav,  see 
PsEPHos.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
offences,  or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
state,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties  ;   but   in  ordinary 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  573,  575  ;  c.  Aristcicr.,  793.— De  Fals. 
Leg.,  431,  434;  c.  Onetor.,  878  ;  c.  Aphob.,  834.  —  Aristoph., 
Vesp.,  560.)— 2.  (c.  Timocr.,  737.)— 3.  (iEsch.,  c.  Timaich.,  12  ; 
De  Fals.  Leg.,  48,  ed.  Steph.— Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  523  ;  o  Bce- 
ot.  de  Dot.,  1022,  1024  ;  c.  Spud.,  1033  ;  c.  Macart.,  1060  ;  c. 
Steph.,  1128.— Plainer,  Proc.  imd  Klag.,  i.,  384.)^.  (Demosth., 
«  Nicost.,  1252,  1254  ;   c.  Theocrli.,  1343  ;   c.  Ne»r.,  1347.) 


cases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  the 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  especially 
where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some  penalty  given 
by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  parties  could 
not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say,  divided  on  their  respective 
propositions,  and  the  majority  of  votes  determined 
the  penalty.' 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  ha  le 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps, 'lie 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hippoda- 
mus  of  Miletus  (who  no  doubt  perceived  the  evils 
of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict  ■should  nol 
be  given  by  ballot  (Sta  ■ipri(j>()ipopiac),  but  that  each 
judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which  proposal  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be  to  make  each 
judge  a  dmiTi/T^f :  that  it  was  an  object  with  most 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  {KoivoTioyuvrai),  and  then  he 
comments  on  the  confusion  that  would  arise  if  the 
judge  were  allowed  to  propose  a  penalty  different 
from  that  submitted  to  him  by  the  parties.' 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  be  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.'  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  em- 
powered the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty 
{TTpoari/iiiiia)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  shoidd  be  awarded.  He  was  said 
npoaTt/iCmdai,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon  a  di- 
vision) they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said  jrpoari- 
jifv.^  We  may  observe,  that  the  preposition  vpog 
in  the  verb  TrpoaTi/iuv  does  not  always  imply  that  a 
second  penalty  is  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  other  matters,  as  in  Demosthenes.* 

In  private  actions,  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much 
the  same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiff's  deihand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify- 
ing the  items,  &c.,  instead  of  including  them  in  one 
gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared  to  our 
bill  of  particulars,  which  the  plaintiff  delivers  to  the 
defendant.*  The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  ciTu6e?.ia, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.' 

The  npoaTi/irjai^  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac 
tions,  except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com- 
plained of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  as 
in  the  Sikti  ^cvdofiaprvpiuv.     (Vid.  Martyria.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  public  fines,  see  Bockh.* 

As  to  Tt/iTjfia  in  the  sense  of  the  rateable  value  of 
property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  property- 
tax,  see  EispHORA. 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (KaSav),  a  Bell.  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.'  A  guard 
(^li^of)  being  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  TrepiiroXof 
(see  p.  406)  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  portion  of  the 
wall  between  two  towers.     It  was  his  duty  to  carry 


1.  (Plainer,  Proc.  und  Klag.,  i.,  198-202.— Meier,  Att.  Proc., 
178-182.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  Poht.,  ii.,  c.  5,  s.  3, 8,  9.)— 3.  (Demosth., 
0.  Lept.,  504  :  c.  Neasr.,  1363.)— 4.  (Id.,  c.  Timoor.,  733.— Meier, 
Att.  Proc,  183.  725.)— 5.  (c.  Anstog.,  790.)— 6.  (Id.,  c.  Aphob., 
853.)— 7.  (Biickh,  Slaatsh.  der  Allien.,  i.,  388.)— 8.  (Staatsh., 
&c.,  i.,  402,  ic.)— 9.  (Thncyd.,  iy..  135  -.Uisloph.,  Aves,  643 
1159.— Schol.  in  loc.) 
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the  bell,  which  he  received  from  the  guard  at  one 
tower,  to  deliver  it  to  the  guard  at  the  next  tower, 
and  then  to  return,  so  that  the  bell,  by  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  discovered  if  any  guard  was  ab- 
sent from  his  post,  or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in 
consequence  of  being  asleep.  Hence,  to  prove  or 
try  a  person  was  called  nuiavH^eiv ;'  to  perform  the 
office  of  patrol  was  Ku6avoipopeiv. 

The  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we  call 
Dell-shaped ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese  gong. 
The  bell  fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  a  simple 
disc  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  as 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree."  Figure  2  rep- 
resents a  bell  of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
chain.  This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  bell  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the 
necks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig.  4  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases,'  as  car- 
ried by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  lustration.*  Figure  5  is  a  bell,  or, 
'ather,  1.  collection  of  *welve  bells,  suspended  in  a 


frame,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Antiquarium  at 
Munich.  This  jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that 
represented  by  fig.  6,'  may  have  been  used  at  sac- 
rifices, in  Bacchanalian  processions,  or  for  lustra- 
tion. Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient  sculpture, 
representing  the  manner  in  which  bells  were  attach- 
ed to  the  collars  of  chariot-horses.' 

*TIPHE  (rlfi]),  a  variety  of  the  Trilicum  spella, 
or  Spelt.  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  Adams, 
in  his  commentary  on  Paulus  .(Egineta,  "that  the 
ffi'a,  Ti'^)/,  and  oXvpa  of  the  Greeks,  and  far  and 
adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  all  varieties  of  spelt, 
a  species  of  grain  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
wheat.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  seems  to  distinguish  the 
fe/a  from  the  dXvpa,  but  from  the  account  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  give  of  them,  they  would 
appear  desidedly  to  have  been  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  grain.  Spelt,  in  this  country,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  German  wheat.'" 


1.  (jElian,  n.A.,  ivi.,  25.)— 2.  (Bartoli,  Sep.  Ant.,  13.)  — 3. 
|i.,  43.)— 4.  (Theoc,  ii.,  36.— Scliol.  in  loc.)— 5.  (from  Barloli, 
Luc.  Sep.,  ii.,  23.)  — 6.  (Ginzrot,  iiber  Wflfjcn,  tfec,  ii.,  pi.  57.) 
— 7.  (Theoplir.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6;  ii.,  4. — Adams,  Cnmm.  on  Paul. 
JEg.f  p.  100. — Id.,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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TIRO'GINIUM.    ( rid.  Tiro.) 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
newly^enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  veleranus,  one 
who  had  experience  in  war.'  The  mode  of  levying 
troops  is  described  under  Army,  p.  103.  The  age 
at  which  the  liability  to  military  service  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment,  the  Roman  soldiers, 
when  not  actually  serving  against  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  exercises.  They 
were  exeicised  every  day,"  the  tirones  twice,  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  veterani  once.  The 
exercises  included  not  only  the  use  of  their  weap- 
ons and  tactics  properly  so  called,  but  also  what- 
ever could  tend  to  increase  their  strength  and 
activity,  and  especially  carrying  burdens  and  endu- 
ring toil.  Vegetius"  enumerates  among  the  exer- 
cises of  the  tirones  marching,  running,  leaping, 
swimming,  carrying  the  shield,  fighting  at  a  post 
{vid.  Palus),  thrusting  with  the  sword  in  preference 
to  striking,  using  their  armour,  hurling  spears  and 
javelins,  shooting  arrows,  throwing  stones  and  lead 
en  bullets,  leaping  on  and  off  their  horses,  carrying 
weights,  fortifying  the  camp,  and  forming  the  line 
of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones 
according  to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  or 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation.*  But  these  rules  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  under  the 
emperors,  when  the  army  was  no  longer  recruited 
from  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  as  fit  for 
the  army,  was  branded  or  tattooed  in  the  hand  with 
a  mark  {stigmata ;  jmncta  signorum),  which  Lipsius 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  tirocinium ;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  said  tirocinium  ponere,  or  deponere.^ 

In  civil  life  the  terms  tiro  and  tirocinium  were  ap- 
plied to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
was  called  tirocinium  fori  {vid.  Toga),  and  to  the 
first  appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostra,  tirocin- 
ium eloquenticB.* 

TITHENI'DIA  {rieiiviSia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Sparta  by  the  nurses  who  had  the  care  of  the 
male  children  of  the  citizens.  On  this  occasion  the 
nurses  (nrBai)  carried  the  little  boys  out  of  the  city 
to  the  Temple  of  Artemis  surnamed  Gorythalia, 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  Ti- 
assus,  in  the  district  of  Cleta.  Here  the  nurses 
sacrificed  sucking  pigs  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and 
then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat  of  the  vic- 
tims, witJi  which  they  ate  bread  baked  in  an  oven 
((TTv/raf  aprov^''). 

♦TITHYMALLUS  (rtW^uoAXof),  a  plant.  "  The 
TLBviiokhii  are,  without  doubt,  all  referable  to  the 
genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  MiUer,  in  his  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  describes  71  species  of  spurge. 
The  xapaxias  is  either  his  2d  or  3d  species,  called 
by  him  Wood  Spurge.  The  iwpTivirTii  is  his  5th 
species,  or  Myrtle-leaved  Spurge.  The  SevdpoeiiTi; 
is  the  T.  arboreus,  or  the  Euphorbia  dendroidcs,  L. 
The  n-Xani^w/lAof  is  the  Euphorbia  platyphylla,  L. 
The  Kvirapiaoiag  is  the  Cypress  Spurge,  indigenous 
in  Scotland.  The  liXtoaKowia;  is  the  Eup.  Hel.,  or 
Sun  Spurge.  The  irapaXtaf  is  the  Eup.  Paral. 
Besides  these,  the  ancients  have  described  various 
species  of  spurge  under  generic  names,  as  XiSvpif, 
rrEirXif,  ^/lelaia,  &c.    It  is  deserving  of  remark. 


1.  (Cics.,  Bell.  CiT.,  iii.,  28.)— 2.  (Voget.,  i.,  l.)-3.  (i.,  »-27 
—4.  (1.,  c.  2-8.)-l5.  (Justin,  lii.,  4 :   ii.,  1.— Lipsius,  De  Milit. 
Rum.  in  Oper.,  iii.,  p.  32,  33,  184,  193-197.)— 6.  (Senec.,  Pro- 
em., 1.  li.)  — 7.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  139.  —  Compare  Pint.,  QuKf* 
Gr..  vii.,  p.  211,  Wyttenb.) 
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that  the  ijictuca  marina  of  Celsus  is  the  vrapoAi- 

Of.'" 

TI'TII  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitas  or  college  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  second  tribe 
of  the  R.imans,  or  the  Titles,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who,  after  their  union  with  tlie  Ramnes  or  Latins, 
continued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine  sa- 
cra. To  superintend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  Sodales.'  In  an- 
other passage,'  Tacitus  describes  this  sacerdotium 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  inasmuch  as  he 
says  that  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour 
of  King  Tatius,  who,  after  his  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  a  god.  But  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
that  Romulus,  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  his  late  colleague,  and  made  the 
worship  of  Tatius  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From 
Varro,*  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Titii  from 
Titiae  aves  which  were  observed  by  these  priests  in 
certain  auguries,  it  appears  that  these  priests  also 
preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  During  the  time  of  the 
Republic  the  Titii  Sodales  are  no  longer  mentioned, 
as  the  worships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual- 
ly united  into  one  common  religion."  Under  the 
Empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of  priests 
Dearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Tit.ii,  or  Titienses,  or 
sacerdotes  Titiales  flaviales  ;  but  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Titles,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
worship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Augustales.'   (Vid. 

AUGUSTALES.) 

TITIES  or  TITIENSES.    {Vid.  Patricii,  p.  743.) 
TO'KOS.     {Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 
TO'KOI  NATTIKOI'.     (Vid.  Interest  of  Mon- 
«Y,  p.  545.) 

TOGA  (T^Scvvog),  a  Gown,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is  de- 
rived by  Varro  from  tegere,  because  it  covered  the 
whole  body.'  Gellius'  states  that  at  first  it  was 
fforn  alone  without  the  tunic.  ( Vid.  Tunica.  ) 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  origin  of  this 
dress,  which  some  refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to 
havfi  been  received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  it  is  seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the 
only  covering  of  the  body  ;  and  the  toga  pmtexta  is 
■Bcpressly  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans.' 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  togati  or  gens  togata." 
It  was  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  for- 
eigners." Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  of  com- 
mon use,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Pallium  and 
lacerna,  or  else  it  was  worn  in  public  under  the  la- 
cerna."  (Fid.  Lacerna.)  But  it  was  still  used  by 
the  upper  classes,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honourable 
distinction,"  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  clients  when 
they  received  the  Spoetula,"  and  in  the  theatre 
or  at  the  games,  at  least  when  the  imp-Tor  was 
present."  Under  Alexander  Severus,  guesis  at  the 
emperor's  table  were  expected  to  appear  in  the 

tOgd." 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  manner  of  wear- 
ing It,  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
about  which,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  arrive  at  certainty. 

1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  11.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  162.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  V.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  54.)  — 3.  (Hist.,  ii.,  95.)— 4. 
(De  Ling  Lat.,  v.,  85,  ed.  MUUer.) — 5.  (Ambrosch,  Stad.  und 
Andeut.,  p.  192,  &c.) — 6.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  six.,  4 ;  ccciv.,  9  ; 
cccicvi.,  I.  —  Inscr.  ap.  Murator.,  299,  5.  —  Compare  Lucan, 
Phare.,  i.,  602.)— 7.  (v.,  144,  ed.  Muller.)— 8.  (vii.,  12.)— 9.  (Liv., 
".,  8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  48  or  74.— Miiller,  Etrusker,  i.,  p.  262.) 
—10.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  i.,  282.— Mart.,xiv.,  124.)— 11,  (Plin.,  Epist., 
IV.,  11.— Suei.,  Claud.,  15.)— 12.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40.)— 13.  (Cic, 
Pllilipp.,  ii.,  30.)— 14.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  125.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  6. 

Larapiid.,  Compiod.,  16.)— 16.  (Lamphd.,  Sever.,  1.)  | 
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The  form  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  round  ; 
semicircular  according  to  Dionysius,'  who  calls  it 
7repi667iaiov  ijiiLKVKXtov.  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible, from  the  way  in  which  it  was  worn,  that  it 
could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Such  may 
perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness  ;  but  to 
account  for  the  numerous  folds  in  which  it  was  af- 
terward worn,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  had  a 
greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  is, 
to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a  semicircle. 
Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which  the  toga 
formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de- 
termined by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  Quintilian's  words,'  '*  Ipsam  togam  roiundam^ 
et  apte  casam  velim,"  which  could  have  no  mean- 
ing if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  the 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
only  other  point  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  form 
of  the  toga  is  the  question  whether,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the 
tailor  may  not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these 
folds  in  their  position.  This  question,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quintilian*  and  Tertullian,*  whose  state- 
ments, however,  refer  to  the  later  and  more  compli- 
cated mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  from  stat- 
ues in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  sinus  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  body  like  a  sling  ;  it  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the  toga 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated  folds,  in 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian'  says  that  the  ancients  had  no  simtt, 
and  that  afterward  the  sinuses  were  very  short. 
The  passage  in  Livy'  {sinu  ex  toga  facto,  iterum  sinu 
effuse)  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  technically 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fabius  made  at  the 
moment  by  gathering  up  some  part  of  his  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  is  shown 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taken  from  the  Au 
gusteum,'  and  represents  a  statue  at  Dresden. 


Let  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  prohabiy 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  he  held  behind  the 
figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downward.  First,  one 
corner  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ;  then  the 


1  (Quintil.,  xi.,  3,  ^  137.— Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,24.)— 2.  (ill.,  61.) 
—3.  (xi.,  3,  «  I39.)-4.  (xi.  3,  t,  137,  &c.)— 5.  (De  P.Jlio.)— 6 
(xi.,  3,  I)  137.)— 7.  (xxi,,  19  )— 8.  (pi  117  —Becker,  Callus,  vol 
ii.,  p.  83.) 
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Jthei  part  ol  the  garment  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  below  nearly  to  the  feet  (in 
the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The  remaining 
end  or  corner  is  then  thrown  back  over  the  left 
shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  the  right 
arm  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstance  no- 
ticed by  Quintilian  ;'  but  it  was  occasionally  released 
by  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right  shoulder,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left  alone.  The 
portion  of  the  toga  which,  in  the  figure,  hangs  down 
from  the  chest,  if  it  he  a  sinus,  is  certainly  of  the 
kind  described  by  Quintilian  as  perquam  brevis. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in  the 
Museo  Borlionico''  of  a  statue  found  at  Herculaneum. 


By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintihan,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  something  like  the 
following : 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  curved  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
garment  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the  for- 
mer case.  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which  Quin- 
tilian' says  should  reach  down  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our  figure  it  reaches  to 
the  feet,  and  in  some  statues  it  is  even  seen  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  garment  was  then  placed 
over  the  back,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  it ; 
but,  instead  of  covering  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
dress  to  explain.  Quintilian  says  :*  "  Sinus  decen- 
tissimus,  si  aliquanto  supra  imam  togam  fucrit,  nun- 
quam  certe  sit  inferior.  Ille,  qui  sub  kumero  dextro 
ad  sinistrum  oblique  ducitur  velut  balteus,  nee  strangu- 
Ict  necfiuat."  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  in  two  parts ;  one  edge  (namely,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close  under 
the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  the  chest 
to  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  velut  balteus  of 
Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  forming 
the  sinus,  and  then  the  remaining  end  of  the  gar- 
ment was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end,  which  was 
first  put  on.     It  is  to  this  part  that  Quintilian  seems 

1.  («  13e.)~«   (vi.,  tav.  40.)— 3.  (^  139.)— 4.  (»  140.) 
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to  refer  when  he  says,"  "  Pars  toga,  qua  pottea  im. 
ponitur,  sit  inferior :  nam  ita  el  sedel  melius,  el  eon  ' 
tinetur;"  but  the  true  application  of  these  words  is 
very  doubtful.  By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  {imam 
togam)  in  the  above  quotation,  he  seems  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  toga  first  put  on.  The  part  last 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  end 
first  put  on,  covered  the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode 
of  wearing  the  garment.  The  outer  edge  (extrevta 
era)  of  this  part  ought  not,  says  Quintilian,'  to  be 
thrown  back.  He  adds,'  "  Super  quod  (i.  e.,  sinis- 
trum brachium)  ora  ex  toga  duplex  aqualiter  sedeat." 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge  of  this 
portion  should  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  end 
which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
which  is,  of  course,  governed  by  this  portion  of  the 
garment.  He  says*  that  the  shoulder  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  otherwise  the 
dress  will  become  narrow,  and  lose  that  dignity 
which  consists  in  width  of  chest.  This  direction 
appears  to  mean,  that  the  part  brought  across  the 
chest  (velut  balteus)  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight. 

Tassels  or  balls  are  seen  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  in  its 
place  by  their  weight,  or  may  have  been  merely  or 
naments. 

There  is  one  point  which  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  figure  a  mass  of  folds  is  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn  across  the 
chest  (velut  balteus).  This  is  the  umbo  mentioned  by 
TertuUian,'  and  used  by  Persius  for  the  toga  itself.' 
It  was  either  a  portion  of  the  balteus  itself,  formed 
by  allowing  this  part  of  the  garment  to  hang  loose 
(which  perhaps  it  must  have  done,  as  it  is  the 
curved,  and,  therefore,  longer  edge  that  is  thus 
drawn  across  the  chest),  and  then  gatlieiing  it  up  in 
folds  and  tucking  these  folds  in,  as  in  the  figure,  or 
else  (which  seems  the  better  explanation)  the  folds  '  ' 
which  composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  sinus,  '  ' 
and  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  loose  folds  of  I  1 
the  balteus,  formed  the  umbo.  It  seems  to  have  been 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle  of 
the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Quintilian 
means  by  the  words,'  "  Subducenda  etiam  pars  ali- 
qua  tunica,  ne  ad  lacertum  in  actu  redeat.^^ 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  om 
engravings,  was  simply  covered  with  the  part  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  across  it,  and  which, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  down  to 
the  heels.'  Quintilian  states  how  low  it  was  worn 
in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  very 
obscure*  (*^  pars  ejus  piior  mediis  cruribus  optime 
icrminatur,  posterior  eadem  portione  allius  qua  cinc- 
tura."     See  above). 

A  garment  of  the  supposed  shape  of  the  toga,  put 
on  according  to  the  above  description,  has  been 
found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present  an  ap- 
pearance exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen  on 
statues  ;  and  Becker  states  that  he  has  made  simi- 
lar experiments  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Tertullian"  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  pallium 
with  the  complication  of  the  toga,  and  his  reraSl-ks 
apply  very  well  to  the  above  description.  It  appears 
by  his  account  that  the  folds  of  the  umbo  were  ar- 
ranged before  the  dress  was  put  on,  and  fixed  in 
their  places  by  pins  or  hooks ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  does  not  seem  that  the  toga  was  held  on  by 
any  fastening ;  indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred 
from  Quintilian's  directions  to  an  orator  for  the 
management  of  his  toga  while  speaking." 

There  is  seen  on  many  statues  a  mode  of  wearing 
the  toga  which  resembles  the  more  ancient  fashion 
in  having  neither  sinus  nor  umbo,  and  the  modern 

1.  («  140.)-2.  (Id.)-3.  («  I41.)-4.  (Id.)— 5.  (De  Pallio,  5.) 
—6.  (Sat.,  v.,  33.)— 7.  (M40.)— 8.  (Quintil.,  H43.)— 9  (4139., 
-10.  (De  Pollio.  5.)— 11.  («  144-119.) 
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in  having  the  garment  carried  under  instead  of  over 
the  right  arm.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
the  ancient  fashion  with  the  right  arm  put  out  of 
the  garment,  a  mode  of  wearing  it  which  would 
naturally  be  often  adopted  for  convenience. 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the  ductus 
Gabinus.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer  edge  round 
the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front,  and  at  the 
sume  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion 
of  the  garment.  It  was  worn  by  persons  offering 
sacrifices,'  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war," 
and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Decius.^ 
Its  origin  was  Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies.*  Fes- 
tus'  speaks  of  an  army  about  to  fight  being  girt  with 
the  cincms  Gabinus.  Persons  wearing  this  dress 
were  said  to  be  procincti  (or  incincti)  cinctu  (or  rilu) 
Gabino. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  (toga  virilis) 
was  generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural  colour  of 
white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  pura  or  vestiment- 
um  pumm,  in  opposition  to  the  pratexta  mentioned 
below.  A  brighter  white  was  given  to  the  toga  of 
candidates  for  offices  {candidati,  from  their  toga  Can- 
dida.) by  rubbing  it  with  chalk.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  this  custom  in  the  phrase  crctata  ambitio.'  White 
togas  are  often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals, 
which  does  not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  com- 
monly, but  that  new  or  fresh-cleaned  togas  were 
first  put  on  at  festivals.'  The  toga  was  kept  white 
and  clean  by  the  fuller.  (Fid.  Fijllo.)  When  this 
was  neglected,  the  toga  was  called  sordida,  and 
those  who  wore  such  garments  sordidati.  This 
dress  (with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of 
disorder  about  the  person)  was  worn  by  accused 
persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.'  The  toga  pulla, 
which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black  wool,  was 
worn  in  private  mourning,  and  sometimes  also  by 
artificers  and  others  of  the  lower  orders.  (See  the 
passages  in  Forcellini.')  The  toga  picta,  which 
was  ornamented  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was 
worn  by  generals  in  triumphs  {vid.  Teicmphus),  and 
under  the  emperors  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  prse- 
tors  when  they  celebrated  the  games.  It  was  also 
called  Capitolina.^'  The  toga  palmala  was  a  kind 
of  toga  picta.  The  toga  pratexta  had  a  broad  pur- 
ple border.  It  was  worn  with  the  Bulla,  by 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  was  also  worn  by  magis- 
trates, both  those  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies 
and  municipia,  by  the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons 
engaged  in  sacred  rites  or  paying  vows."  Among 
those  who  possessed  the  jus  toga  pratcxtce  habenda, 
the  following  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned : 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside 
the  praetexta  when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death),  the  augurs  (who,  however,  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis  {vid.  Decemviri),  the 
ffidiles,  the  triumviri  epulones,  the  senators  on  fes- 
tival days,"  the  magistri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
vicorum  when  celebrating  games.  ( Vid.  Masistee.  ) 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  censors,  and  quaes- 
tors, there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
pratexta  pulla  might  only  be  worn  at  the  celebration 
of  a  funeral." 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clavus  (vid.  Clavds  Latus),  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  as 
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the  royal  lobe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  Repabiic'  According  to  Macrobius,"  th« 
toga  introduced  by  Hostilius  was  not  only  pratexta, 
but  also  picta.  Pliny  states'  that  the  toga  regia 
undulala  (that  is,  apparent^ ,  embroidered  with  wa- 
ving lines  or  bands)  which  had  been  worn  by  Serving 
Tullius,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
The  toga  praetexta  and  the  bulla  aurea  were  first 
given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  Sabine 
war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  (Macrobi- 
us,*  where  other  particulars  respecting  the  use  of  the 
toga  praetexta  may  be  found.)  Respecting  the  leav- 
ing off  of  the  toga  praetexta  and  the  assumption  of 
the  toga  virilis,  see  Impubes,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latus. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  friends  of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol."  This 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was  called  tirocinium 
fori,  as  being  the  young  man's  introduction  to  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  solemnities  attending  it  are  called 
by  Pliny'  officium  toga  virilis,  and  by  Tertullian' 
solemnitates  togce.  The  toga  virilis  is  called  libera 
by  Ovid.*  Girls  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  mar- 
riage. 

The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius'  mentions  three  kinds 
of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  gods,  another  of  purple  and  white,  and  an- 
other of  purple  and  saffron,  which  belonged  to 
augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea  was  a  royal 
robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and  early  kings, 
especially  to  Romulus.'"  It  was  worn  by  the  con- 
suls in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus.''  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  transvcc- 
tio  and  in  other  public  solemnities.'"  Hence  the 
trabea  is  mentioned  as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian 
order.  Lastly,  the  toga  worn  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors was  wholly  of  purple.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  assumed  by  Julius  Caesar." 

Tlie  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and  some- 
times thin.  The  former  was  the  toga  densa,  pinguis, 
or  hirta.^*  A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn 
off  nor  cut  ck)se,  was  called  pexa,  to  which  is  op 
posed  the  trita  or  rasa,  which  was  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dress.'^   On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas,  see  Seei- 

CUM. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  toga. 
It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes  j  but  when  the 
stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons,  the  toga  was 
only  worn  by  the  meretrices,  and  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adultery.  (Vid. 
Stola.)  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  became  almost 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their  toga  was  only 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  by  being 
fuller  and  more  expensive.  In  war  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  Paludamentum  and  Sa- 
GUM.  Hence  iogatus  is  opposed  to  miles.  The  toga 
was,  however,  sometimes  used  by  soldiers,  but  not 
in  battle,  nor  as  their  ordinary  dress,  but  rather  as 
a  cloak  or  blanket.  It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome, 
and  hence  togatus  is  opposed  to  rusticus.  The  toga 
was  often  used  as  a  covering  in  sleeping,  and,  last- 
ly, as  a  shroud  for  the  corpse." 

rOGA'TA  FA'BULA.    (Vid.  Comqedia,  p.  300  ■ 

TOMA'CULUM.     (Fid.  Botulus.) 

TONSOR.     (Fid.  Baeba.) 

*TOPAZOS  (rdirafof ),  the  Chrysolite.    "  By  a  sin 
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pilar  interchange  of  temis,"  observes  Adams,  "the 
topaz  of  the  ancients  is  our  chrysolite,  and  the  an- 
cient chrysolite  our  topaz.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  chrysolite  is  green,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  or 
brown.  The  French  chemists  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  peridot;  it  consists  principally  of  alumina." 
The  name  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Topazes,  in  the 
Red  Sea,  whence  it  was  originally  brought.  "  Pliny," 
says  Dr.  Moore,  "  styles  his  '  topazius'  the  largest 
of  gems,  and  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Arsinoe,  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  made  of  it,  four  cubits 
high,  which  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  being 
chrysolite,  although  a  variety  of  this  mineral,  called 
olivine,  has  been  found  in  masses  of  considerable 
size."  Pliny's  whole  description  of  the  topaz  is 
thought  by  this  writer  as  applicable  to  the  mineral 
which  we  call  prase  and  chrysoprase,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  refers  to 
the  mention  which  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Jibbel  Seberget,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latter  says  he  met  with 
a  substance  which  was  little  harder  than  glass  ;  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  this  sub- 
stance may  not  have  been  chrysolite,  and  the  island 
the  Topaz  island  of  Pliny.' 

TOPIA'RIUS.     (Vii.  HoRTHs.) 

TORA'LIA.     {Yici.  Torus.) 

TO'RCULUM  or  TO'RCULAR  Q-rivo^),  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil.  When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  (arai^vlri),  the  bunches  were  gathered,  any 
which  remained  unripe  (oii<j>a^),  or  had  become  dry 
or  rotten,  were  carefully  removed"  {md.  Forfex), 
and  the  rest  carried  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  bas- 
kets {quail,'  Ta\apoi,*  (l/5/5(;i;oi,°  ko(j>'lvol°),  to  be  pour- 
ed into  a  shallow  vat.  In  this  they  were  immedi- 
ately trodden  by  men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  naked,' except  that  they  wore  drawers. 
{Vid.  SuBLiGACULUM.)  At  least  two  persons  usually 
trod  the  grapes  together.  To  "tread  the  wine- 
press alone"  indicated  desolation  and  distress.' 
The  Egyptian  paintings'  exhibit  as  many  as  seven 
treading  in  the  same  vat,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
heads.  From  the  size  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
vats,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  of 
treaders  was  often  still  more  numerous.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their  labour, 
they  moved  in  time  oi:  danced,  as  is  seen  in  the  an- 
cient mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief"    An 
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antefixa  in  the  British  Museum'  shows  a  person 
by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  during  this  act  on 
the  scabellum  and  tibia  pares,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing and  regulating  the  movements  of  those  in  it. 
Besides  this  instrumental  music,  they  were  cheered 
with  a  song,  called  fi&0(  eiriXrjVi.m''  or  %vof  imlri- 
vioc,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Anacreon.' 
After  the  grapes  had  been  trodden  sufficiently,  they 
were  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a 
thick  and  heavy  beam  (vid.  Prelum),  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  all  the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.'' 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges,  a  press  with 
a  screw  {vid.  Cochlea)  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose.'  A  strainer  or  colander  {vid.  Colum) 
was  employed  to  clear  the  must  from  solid  particles, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  must  {mustutn, 
■y^evKof)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  receiv- 
ing it  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-mouthed 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried  away  to  be 
emptied  into  casks  {dolia,  mdoi').  { Vid.  Dolium.) 
When  the  vineyard  was  extensive,  and  the  vat  large 
in  proportion,  the  must  flowed  into  another  vat  of 
corresponding  size,  which  was  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  therefore  called  iirolriviov,''  in 
Latin  lacus.' 

From  Xjivo;  Bacchus  was  called  Lenmus  {Aijvaloi:). 
The  festival  of  the  Lensa  was  celebrated  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  was  said  to 
have  been  constructed.    {Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  364.) 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes  were  subjected  to  the 
prelum  for  the  sake  of  their  oil ;'  but,  instead  of  being 
trodden,  they  were  first  bruised,  so  as  to  express  a 
great  part  of  the  oil,  in  a  mill  called  trapelum,  which 
resembled  our  cider-mill. 

The  building  erected  to  contain  all  the  vessels 
and  other  implements  {torcula  vasa^")  for  obtaining 
both  wine  and  oil  was  called  torcularium  '  and  Ai;- 
KEuj'."'  It  was  situated  near  the  kitchen  and  the 
wine-cellar.'^ 

♦TORDYL'ION  {ropSiXiov),  the  Tordylium  offici- 
nale, or  Hartwort.'* 

TOREUTICE  {TopevTLKv).   {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  179.) 

TORMENTUM  {cupeTripia  opyava),  a  military  en- 
gine. All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except  those 
thrown  from  the  sling  {vid.  Funda),  are  projected 
either  by  the  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  elastic 
substances.  Of  elastic  instruments,  the  bow  {vid. 
Arcus)  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  But  the  tor- 
mentum,  so  called  from  the  twisting  {torguendo)  of 
hairs,  thongs,  and  vegetable  fibres,"^  has  fallen  into 
disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The 
word  tormentum  is  often  used  by  itself  to  denote 
engines  of  various  kinds."  Often,  also,  these  en- 
gines are  specified  separately  under  the  names  of 
BalisltB  and  Catapults,  which  names,  however, 
most  commonly  occur  together  in  the  accounts  of 
sieges  and  other  military  operations,  because  the 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  were  almost 
always  used  in  conjunction.  {Vid.  Helepolis.; 
Thf  balista  {TTeTpoBdTMg)  was  used  to  shoot  stones," 
the  catapulta  {KaramXTrjc,  (caTnireXri/t^)  to  project 
darts,  especially  the  falarica  {vid.  Hasta,  p.  489), 
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and  a  kind  of  missile  4^  feet  long,  called  trifax} 
While,  in  besieging  a  city,  the  ram  {vid.  Abies)  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  balista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 
[jiropugnacula'),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of 
the  besieged  who  appeared  between  them.'    The 
forms  of  these  machines  being  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  were  intended  to  throw,  the  cata- 
pult was  long,  the  balista  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
plains the  following  humorous   enumeration  by 
Plautus'  of  the  three  /ij/xavai,  the  application  of 
which  has  just  been  explained. 
"Uleus  est  halista  pugnus,  culitus  catapulta  est 
mihi, 
HuTneTUs  aries.^'' 

In  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults 
was  commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
balistse.'  Also,  these  two  classes  of  machines 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  number  of  "  the  less"  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  number  of  "  the  great- 
er." -When  Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the 
Carthaginians  for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  following  were  found  in  it :  120  large  and 
281  small  catapults ;  23  large-  and  52  small  balis- 
ts."  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred  weight  {rpiaKovraiivalovQ  /U'Souf '),  a 
whole  hundred  weight  (halista  centenaria,'  I16086- 
Xof  TaXavnaio;'),  and  three  hundred  weight  (irsTpo- 
Ulo;  Tpird^avTo;").  Besides  these,  Vitruvius" 
mentions  many  other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis- 
ta which  threw  a  stone  of  only  two  pounds'  weight. 
In  lilte  manner,  catapults  were  denominated  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.'" 
According  to  Josephus,  who  gives  some  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  destructive  force  of  the. balis- 
ta, it  threw  stones  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile."  Neither  from  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
nor  from  the  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,'*  are 
we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  construction 
of  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we  informed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scorpio  or  Onager,  which  was 
also  a  tormentum."  Even  the  terms  balista  and 
catapulta  are  confounded  by  writers  subsequent  to 
Julius  Csesar,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  often  uses  /ca- 
ravtXTTi;  to  include  both  balistae  and  catapults,  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  the   epithets  nerpotoXoL  and 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  "When  horsehair  and  other  materials 
failed,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines." 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  balistarii  and 
n^£TBi,"  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 
ranks.  (Vid.  Aemy,  p.  106.)  In  order  to  attack  a 
maritime  city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose.'* 

The  meaning  of  tormentum,  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  Ships,  is  explained  in  p.  893.  Compare 
Vegetius,  Mulom.,  ii.,  46. 

The  torture  or  question  {quizstio),  as  applied  to 
criminals  or  witnesses,  was  called  tormentum  by 


1  ;Festiia,s.T.)-2.  (Plaut.,Bax:ch.,iv.,4,58,61.)— 3.  (Diod. 
Sift  jvii.,  48,45.— Id.,  IX.,  48,  88.)— 4.  (Capt.,  iv.,  2,  16.)— 5, 
(Nj2,  Marc,  p.  552,  ed.  Mereeri.— Liv.,  xxvi.,  47.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  1, 
=•)—■?  (Polyb.,  ix.,  34.)— 8.  (Non.  Marc,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Polyb.,  1.  o. 
-DM.  Sic  XX.,  86.)— 10.  (Diod.  Sic,  xx.,  48.)-ll.  (x.,  11.)— 
12.  (Vitruv.,  X.,  10.— Schneider,  ad  loc.)  — 13.  (B.  J.,  iii.,  7,  i, 
19,  S3.— Compare  Procop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  i.,  21,  23.)  —14.  (Bartoli, 
Col.  Traj.,  tab.  45-47.)— 15.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  10.— Liv.,  xxvi.,  6,  47. 
-Amm.  MarcoU.,  XX.,  7  ;  xxiii.,  4.)  — 16.  (xiii.,  51 ;  xx.,  48,  83, 
86;  xxi.,4.)— 17.  (Oaesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,9.— Veget.,  De  Re  IVIil., 
1'.,  9.)—  18.  (Polyb  ,  iv.  56.)— 10  tBiod  Sic,  xx.,  83-.86.— Ta- 
oit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  6  ) 


the  Romans.'  The  executioner  v  ts  called  tortor, 
and  among  the  instruments  emplo/ed  for  the  pur- 
pose were  the  wheel  (rota,  rpoxof)  and  the  eculeus. 
The  Lydians  had  an  instrument  of  torture  which, 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  name  (/txd^of^),  was  full 
of  points,  and  applied  to  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
like  the  card  used  in  combing  wool.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  used  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma- 
chine in  the  same  manner  ;'  and  the  KUjjta^  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,"  if  it  resembled  the  ladder, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  instruments  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratisbon,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect.     (Vid.  Basanos.) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (cTpeivTOf),  an  ornament 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circular 
form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by  men  of 
distinction  among  the  Persians,"  the  Gauls,'  and 
other  Asiatic  and  northern  nations.'  Tore  was 
the  name  of  it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish. 
VirgiP  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  the  attire  of  the 
Trojan  youths : 

"  It  peetore  summo 
Flexilis  ohtorti  per  collum  circulus  auri." 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'"  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
but  almost  always  of  the  form  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  which  represents  a  torquis  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  woodcut  contains  a  sec- 
tion of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of  the  original.    It 


shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  concerning  some 
found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  "  four  equidistant  ra- 
diations froni  a  common  centre."  The  torquis  in 
the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 
Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall  of  a  Celtic  warrior  :  "  Torquis  ab 
incisa  decidit  unca  gula."^'-  A  torquis,  which,  instead 
of  being  bent  into  a  circular  form,  was  turned  into 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  woodcut  to  Armilla,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  called 
torquis  brdchialis."  Such  bracelets  and  torques  are 
often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 
people. 

An  inscription  found  in  France  mentions  a  tor- 
quis, whVh  v/as  dedicated  to  .(Esculapius,  having 
been  madu  by  twisting  together  two  golden  snakes. " 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
the  armilla,  which  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.     (See  p.  96.)    The  head  in  the 

I.  (Suet.,  Tiber.,  20.— Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  20-22.— Quintil  v.,  4.) 
2.  (Aristoph.,  Plut.,  876.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i.,92.)— 4.  (2  Sam.,  xii., 
31.— 1  Chron.,xx.,  3.)— 5.  (Ran.,  631.)— 6.  (Curt.,  iii.,  3.— The- 
mist.,  Orat.,  24,  p.  306,  c.)  — 7.  (Florus,  i.,  13.— Id.,  ii.,  4.)— 8 
(Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  30.)— 9.  (JEn.,  v.,  558,  559.)  — 10.  (Petrie, 
Trans,  of  R.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  xviii.  —  Antiq.,  p.  181-184.)  — 11 
(Propert.,  ix.,  10,  44.)— 12.  (Vopisc,  iurel.,  7.)— 13.  (Montfau 
con.  Ant.  Expl.,  iii.,  p.  53.) 
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precoding  woodcut  is  that  of  a  Persian  warrior  m 
the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  mentioned  in  p. 
520.  It  illustrates  the  mode  of  wearing  the  tor- 
quis,  which  in  this  instance  terminates  in  two  ser- 
pents' heads  instead  of  hooks.  Three  other  Per- 
sians in  the  same  mosaic  also  wear  the  torquis, 
which  is  falling  from  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  who 
has  been  vanquished  and  thrown  from  his  horse. 
It  was  by  taking  this  collar  from  a  Gallic  warrior 
m  similar  circumstances  that  T.  Manlius  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Torquatus} 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hence  they  were 
an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any  Celtic 
or  Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  they  were 
among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  after  an  en- 
gagement upon  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves. '  The  monuments  erected  to  commem- 
orate Roman  soldiers,  and  to  enumerate  the  hon- 
ours which  they  had  obtained,  often  mention  the 
number  of  torques  conferred  upon  them.'  {Vid. 
Phaleex.) 

TORUS,  a  Bed,  originally  made  of  straw,*  hay, 
leaves,  woolly  plants,'  seaweed  (ie  mollibus  ulvW), 
also  stuffed  vrith  wool,  and  afterward  with  feath- 
ers' or  swans'  down,'  so  as  to  be  as  much  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible.'  It  was  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped"  (vid.  Pellis,  p. 
750),  but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  Toralia.'^  The  torus  may  be  observed  on 
the  sofa  in  the  first  woodcut,  p.  276 ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance there  may  suffice  to  explain  the  transfer- 
ence of  its  name  to  the  larger  semicircular  mould- 
ings in  the  base  of  columns.  {Vid.  Atticurges, 
Spira.) 
TOX'OTAI  (TofoTQi).  (Vid.  Demosioi.) 
TRA'BEA.  (Vid.  Toga,  p.  987.) 
TRADITIO.  (Kirf.  Dominium.) 
♦TRAGACANTHA  (TpayuKavea),  a  prickly 
shrub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  the  As- 
fragalus  Tragacanlha,  Goat's-thorn  or  Milk-vetch. 
fhe  name  is  derived  from  rpayog  (a  goat)  and  ukuv- 
0a  (a  thorn),  in  allusion  to  the  fancied  resemblance 
which  the  plant  bears  to  the  beard  of  a  goat.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  plant  is  called  Astr<v- 
gains  verus,  on  the  authority  of  Olivier.'"" 

♦TRAGI ON  (jpayiov),  a  plant.  One  species, 
called  by  Dioscorides  rpdyiov  KptiTixov,  is  the  kind 
of  St.  John's-wort  called  Hypericum  hircinum,  and 
has  a  foetid  smell.  A  second  sort,  likewise  descri- 
bed by  Dioscorides,  is  named  by  Sprengel  Tragium 
column(E}^ 
TRAGCEDIA  (rpayoidia),  Tragedy. 
I.  Greek  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  comedy,  confessedly  origi- 
nated in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
element  of  that  worship  'Tragedy  took  its  rise;  and, 
(2)  to  trace  the  course  of  its  development,  till  it 
reached  its  perfect  form  and  character  in  the  drama 
of  the  Attic  tragedians,  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

The  peuuliaiity  which  most  strikingly  distin- 
guishes the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modern 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part.  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odes,  from 
which,  as  applied  to   the  worship   of  Dionysus, 


1.  (Cic,  Fin.,  ii.,  22.— Id.,  Off.,  iii.,  31.— Gellius,  ix.,  13.— Non. 
Marc,  p.  227,  228,  cd.  Mcrcori.)- 2.  (Juv.,  ivi.,  CO.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
xijriii.,  2,  8.  10.— Sidon.  AnoU.,  Carm.,  ixiii.,  424.)— 3.  (Malfei, 
Mu8.Veron.,p.218.)— 4.  (Plin.,H.N.,  viii.,48,s.73.)— 5.  (Mart., 
xiv.,  160, 102.)  — 6.  (OviJ,  Met.,viii.,  656.)— 7.  (xi.,  611.)  — 8. 
Mart.,  xiv.,  161.)— 9.  (Virg.,  JEa.,  vi.,  603.— Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.,  4, 
14.)-10.  (Virg.,Mn.,mi.,  177.)— 11,  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,4,  84.— Id., 
Epist.,  i.,  5,  28.)— 12.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  20.— Tlioophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix., 
I.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 13.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  49,  30.— Adams, 
Append.,  a.  v./ 
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Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.    This  worship,  we 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  character,  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  conceptions  which  were 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  the  changea- 
ble god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  na- 
ture, and  the  various  fortunes  to  which,  in  that 
character,  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.    Hence  Mfiller  ob- 
serves,' "  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere  were  all  solemnized  in  the  months  near- 
est to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently  with  the  chan- 
ges going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which 
his  worshippers  conceived  the  god  himself  to  be 
affected."    His  mournful  or  joyous  fortunes  {mdriX 
his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  ve- 
getation in  winter,  and  his  birth,"  indicating  the 
renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  spring,  and  his  strug- 
gles in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithy- 
rambic singers  and  dancers,  but  they  also  carried 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  themselves  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god 
himself,  and  in  their  attempts  to  identify  them- 
selves with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Pans  (nympharumgue  lews  cum  sor 
tyris  chori),  who  formed  the  msrthologioal  train  of 
the  god.    Hence,  as  is  explained  under  Dionysia 
(p.  363),  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs 
being  taken  by  the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  from  the  choral  songs  and  dances  of 
whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  "  being  from 
its  commencement  connected  with  the  public  re- 
joicings and   ceremoii.es   of  Dionysus  in  cities, 
while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of 
the  country  festivals."     In  fact,  the  very  name  of 
Tragedy  (TpayuHia),  far  from  signifying  anything 
mournful  or   pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived 
from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  the  satyrs,  who 
sang  or  acted,  with  mimetic  gesticulations  (.opijxaic), 
the  old  Bacchir  songs,  with  SUenus,  the  constant 
companion  of  Ui.mysus,  for  their  leader.'    From 
their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  soiriPtimes  called  rpayoi,  and  their  song 
TpayaSla.    Thus  .^Eschylus,  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  Ilwp^dpof,  calls   a  satyr  Tpayos,  and 
the  satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides*  ap- 
pears in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (;^/t,aita  rpayov).    The 
word  aarvpog,  also,  is  apparently  the  same  as  tItv- 
po;,  a  kind  of  goat.*    According  to  another  opin- 
ion, indeed,  the  "  word  tragedy  was  first  coined 
from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  of  it,  which  prize 
was  first  constituted  in  Thespis's  time.'"    This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus,' 
around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  sup- 
ported either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the 
language,  or  the  analogous  instance  of  Ku/iuSia, 
the  "revel-song."' 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character  :  they  were  capable 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild  lam- 
entation as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy ;  and  it 
was  from  the  dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast, 
probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter  months,  that 
the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose. 
That  there  were  dithyrambs  of  such  a  character, 
expressive  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus  (ra  tov  At- 
ovvaov  TzaBri),  appears  from  the  statement  in  He- 
rodotus,' that  at  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Clisthenes 
(B.C.  600),  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  {yepaLpuv\ 


1.  (Literat.  of  Greece,  p.  288.)— 2.  (Plat,,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  p.  700.- 
Proclus,  in  Gaisford's  Hephiest.,  p.  383.) — 3.  (Dode,  Gesch.  del 
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the  sufferings  of  that  god  with  "  tragic  choruses." 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  the  naost  ancient 
times  the  dithyrambic  song  was  not  executed  by  a 
regular  chorus.  Thus  Archilochus  says  in  trochaic 
verse, "  I  know  how,  when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with 
wine,  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song 
of  Dionysus"  (vid.  Chorus,  p.  247),  whence  we  may 
infer  that  in  his  time  (B.C.  700)  the  dithyramb  was 
sung  by  .a  band  of  revellers  led  by  a  flute-player. 
Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had  been  even  then  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Greece,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  cithara, 
or  ^p/uy^,  being  the  instrument  to  wliich  the  cho- 
reulae  sang  and  danced.'  In  fact,  the  connexion  of 
the  Dorian  choral  poetry  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  con- 
sequent subjection  to  established  rules  and  forms, 
admitting,  too,  from  the  Dorian  character,  but  little 
innovation,  affords  the  most  obvious  explanation  of 
the  striking  circumstance  that  nothing  decidedly 
dramatic  sprang  from  it,  as  from  the  dithyrambic 
performancesj."  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled  that 
of  Dionysus,  e.  g.,  the  dances  with  which  the  for- 
mer god  was  lionoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterized  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  proba- 
bly facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  dith- 
yramb among  the  Dorian  states,  especially  after 
the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  600), 
which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention  of  that 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though  it  had 
been  known  in  (ireece  for  a  century  before  his  time. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated  at  his  na- 
tive place,  Methyranae  in  Lesbos,  with  music  and 
orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  varieties  of  choral  worship, 
and  of  introducing  any  improvements  which  lie 
might  wish  to  make  in  it.'  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  "tragic  turn"  (rpuyiicov  rpoirou), 
a  phrase  of  doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems 
to  mean,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and 
solemn  style  of  music,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
danced  and  sung.*  (Vid.  Music,  Greek.)  Suidas* 
adds  of  him,  XiyeraL  Kol  trpdrot;  ^opov  GTTJaaL,  koX 
didvpaiiSov  g,aat  aal  ovofidaat.  to  ^dofievov  inro  tov 
Xopov,  Kal  'Zarvpovg  elcevEyntlv  efiuerpa  Xiyovra^. 
From  the  first  clause,  in  connexion  with  other  au- 
thorities,' we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic 
ohorus  (a  fact  mythologically  expressed  by  making 
him  the  son  of  Cycleus) ;  i.  e.,  the  dithyramb,  in- 
stead of  being  Bung,  as  before  his  time,  in  a  wild,  ir- 
regular manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blazing  altar;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes, a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of  cyclian 
choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.'  As  the  alter- 
ation was  made  at  Corinth,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  representation  of  the  dithyrambic  was  assimila- 
ted in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Dorian  choral 
odes.  The  clause  to  the  effect  that  Arion  intro- 
duced satyrs,  i.  c,  rpayoi,  speaking  in  verse  (trocha- 
ic), is  by  some  thought  another  expression  for  the 
invention  of  the  -'tragic  style."  A  simpler  inter- 
pretation is,  that  he  introduced  the  satyrs' as  an  ad- 
dition and  contrast  to  the  dance  and  song  of  the 
cyclic  chorus  of  the  dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it 
its  old  character  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus. The  phrase  bvopLuaai?  alludes  to  the  different 
titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  dithyrambs,  ac- 
cording to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus.'    As  he 


1.  (MiiUer,  Literat,  of  Greece,  p.  204. — Dorians,  iv.,  7,  ^  8.) — 
2.  (BoJe,  p.  16.)— 3.  (Bode,  p.  22,)— 4.  (Hermann,  Opusc,  vol. 
»ii.,  p.  216.)  —  5.  (s.  V.)  —  6.  (Schol.  in  Anst.,  Aves,  1403.)— 7. 
(Muller,  p.  204.)  —  S  (Compare  Herod.,  i.,  23.)— 9.  (Welcker, 
NacUras,  p  223  J 


was  the  first  cithara  player  of  his  age,^  it  is  probable 
that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instrument  in 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  dithyrambs,  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  satyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately  sprang 
the  dramatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  choruses  which  represent- 
ed them  were  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  or  ex- 
archus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came  forward  sep- 
arately, and  whose  part  was  sometimes  taken  by 
the  poet  himself  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
the  exarchus  in  each  case  led  off,  by  singing  or  re- 
citing his  part  in  a  solo,  and  the  chorus,  daccing 
round  the  altar,  then  expressed  their  feelin'gs  of  joy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  representing  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  been  called  a  "  lyrical  tragedy,"  perform- 
ed without  actors  distinct  from  the  chorus,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  a  transition  step  between  the  dithy- 
ramb and  the  dramatic  tragedy.  The  title,  howev- 
er, does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  representa- 
tions of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed  to  the 
dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  circumstances  or  the  fancy  of  the  wri- 
ter. That  the  names  rpayadia  and  TpuyaSo^  axe 
applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  the 
time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  "  tragedy"  of  that  age 
was  eitirely  choral,  witliout  any  regular  formal  di- 
alogu'j,  is  evident  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
Athenaeus'  observes  that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry 
formf  rly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  "tragedy" 
of  oil  times  (7  totc  TpayipSia).  Again,  Diogenes 
Laeri.ius*  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone  act- 
ed (SieSpa/ianSEv)  or  performed  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann'  observes,  "  after  the  dithyramb  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  guise  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries ;  but  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  "  we 
see  rather  dramatica  tragcsdia  initia,  qvum  ullum 
lyrici  cujusdam  generis  vestigium^  Lyric  poets  also 
seem  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  tragedians  ;  thus, 
according  to  Suidas,'  Pindar  wrote  seventeen  6pa- 
fiara  rpayma  ("  but  not  lyrical  tragedies"'),  and  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  manuscripts  have  it.  But,  whatever  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  it  only  jiroves  that  dithyrambic 
poets  were  also  called  tiagedian,  just  as  in  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,'  a  writer  is  described  as  6i.6v- 
paftdoTroLoc  rj  rpayutdidacKako^.  For  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  see  Hermann,  I.  u.,  and  Bockh  on 
the  Orchomenian  Inscriptions.' 

The  choral  dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  !),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  among  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;'"  whence  their  deriv- 
ative, the  choral  element  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
always  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  origin.  The  lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  espe- 
cially popular  at  Sicyon  and  in  Corinth.  In  the 
latter  city  Arion  made  his  improvements ;  in  the 
former,  "  tragic  choruses,"  i.  c,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plaintive  character,  were  very  ancient,"  and  the 
Sicyonians  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  Tpay{f>i5ta  {rpayudlag  evperat  fj£v  ^CKVuvioi, 
re^saiovpyot  6e  'XttikoI  7ro»;raj'");  but,  of  course, 
this  can  only  mean  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was 
a  derivative,  through  many  changes,  of  the  old  sa- 


1.  (Herod.,  i.,  23.)— 2.  (Plato,  Rep.,  iii.,  p.  394,  c.)—3.  (aT., 
p.  630,  c.)— 4.  (iii.,  56.)  — 5.  (Opusc,  vii.,  218.)— 6.  (s.  v.)— 7 
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lyncdl  rpayu^ia,  i.  e.,  of  the  songs  sung  with  mi- 
metic dancing  by  the  goat-like  satyrs,  or,  as  others 
would  say,  round  the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  burn- 
ed sacrifice  of  a  goat.  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
is  a  good  and  intelligible  foundation  for  the  claims 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,'  were  made  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  especially  by  the  Sicyonians, 
to  the  invention  of  "  tragedy,"  understanding  by  it 
a  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
above.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  dithyrambic  tra- 
gedy were  not  always,  even  in  ancient  times,  con- 
fined to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  dithyrambs 
■elating  to  different  heroes  :"  a  practice  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  succeeding  poets,  who  wrote  dith- 
yramb-UKe  odes  (whence  they  were  classed  among 
the  TpaytKoi  ■KoiriToi),  which  they  called  Centaurs, 
Ajaces,  or  Memnons,  as  it  might  be."  Thus  Epi- 
genes  the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tra- 
gedy, i.  e.,  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  sub- 
ject unconnected  with  Dionysus,  which  was  conse- 
quently received  with  the  cry  of  oiSev  irpp(  rbv  Ai- 
ovvaov,  or  "  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacchus."* 
If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  Epigenes  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  of  the  satyrs  into  the  dithy- 
rambic chorus  by  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been 
meant  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithy- 
ramb gradually  became  less  satyrical  and  sportive 
in  its  character,  till  the  creation  of  the  independent 
satyric  drama  and  the  Attic  dramatic  tragedy.' 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  effected,  Aris- 
totle" says,  "  Tragedy  was  at  the  first  an  extempo- 
raneous effusion  {aif  ipxvc  aiT0BxtSi.aaTi.K7i),  and 
was  derived  uttq  tuv  s^apxovTuv  tov  Atdvpap-Sov"  i. 
e.,  from  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singers  of  the  dith- 
yramb, who  probably  sung  or  recited  their  parts  in 
the  trochaic  metre,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ode 
was  written  in  irregular  verse.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  introduction  of  an  actor  or  speaker, 
independent  of  the  chorus,  might  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  exarchs  or  coryphaei  coming  forward  sep- 
arately and  making  short  off-hand  speeches,'  wheth- 
er learned  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  (Vid.  Chorus,  p.  247.)  But  it  is 
also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece  :  the  gnomic  po- 
etry being  generally  written  in  iambic  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  Attic  dialogue,  and  whicli  Aristotle' 
says  was  used  by  Homer  in  his  Margites,  though 
its  mvention  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Archilochus. 
In  fact,'  the  rhapsodists  themselves  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  actors  (jiTzoapLTai)  of  the  pieces  they 
recited,  which  they  are  also  said  to  act  (viroKptvda- 
Sai").  But  if  two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called 
upon  to  go  through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regula- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  Panathensea,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Solon  or  Hipparchus,"  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  present  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In 
fact,  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad  might 
in  this  way  have  been  represented  as  parts  of  a 
drama.  These  recitations,  then,  being  so  common. 
It  was  natural  to  combine  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of  recitative  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  element  of  the  dialogue, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  a  measure  suggested,  per- 
haps, by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dialogue,"  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  me- 
tres (/Iticn/cov),  and  that  into  which  common  con- 

1.  (Port.,  iii.,  3.)— 2.  (Ilorod.,  i.,  23.)  — 3.  (Zonob.,  v.,  40.)— 
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versation  most  readily  falls.  It  is,  indeed,  on/y  i 
conjecture,  that  the  dialogue,  or  the  Ionian  elemenl 
of  Attic  tragedy,  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodi- 
cal recitations,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  thai 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  Sicyon,'  the 
cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also  at  Brauron 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  existed 
from  ancient  times."  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  union  of  the  iambic  dialogue  witl^  the  lyri- 
cal chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Pisistratus, 
and  that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  domes  or  parishes  of  At- 
tica, where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  pre- 
vailed. The  introduction  of  this  worship  into  Atti- 
ca, with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
oracle'  in  very  early  times.  Thus  it  is  stated* 
that  tragedy  (i.  «.,  the  old  dithyrambic  and  satyrical 
tragedy)  was  very  ancient  in  Attica,  and  did  not 
originate  with  Thespis  or  his  contemporaries.  The 
alteration  made  by  him,  and  which  gave  to  the  old 
tragedy  (upxo/iev(jv  tuv  ntpl  Oimnv  tiSti  Tqv  Tpuya- 
Slav  Kcvelv)  a  new  and  dramatic  character  (making 
it  an  ignotum  tragica  genus^),  was  very  simple,  but 
very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,' 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  proba- 
bly appeared  himself,'  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  him.  Now  as  a 
chorus,  by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  di- 
alogue with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  with 
one  actor  only,  "  a  dramatic  action  might  be  intro- 
duced, continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches 
between  the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  joy  or 
sorrow  of  the  chorus  at  the  various  events  of  the 
drama."  Thus  MiiUer  observes  that,  in  the  play 
of  Pentheus,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by 
Thespis,  "  a  single  actor  might  appear  successively 
as  Dionysus,  Pentheus,  a  messenger,  Agave  the 
mother  of  Pentheus,  and  in  these  characters  ex- 
press designs  and  intentions,  or  relate  events  which 
could  not  be  represented,  as  the  murder  of  Pentheus 
by  her  mother :  by  which  means  he  would  repre- 
sent the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Bacchse  of  Euripides."'  With  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama  of  Thespis  there  has  been  much 
doubt :  some  writers,  and  especially  Bentley,'  have 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satyrical  and  lu- 
dicrous, i.  e.,  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
and  the  argument  was  merry :  an  opinion,  indeed, 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  acquired  a 
distinctive  character.  It  may  also  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  statement"  that  at  first  the  tragedians 
made  use  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  being  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  satyrical  and  saltatorial  nature  of 
their  pieces.  But  perhaps  the  truth  is,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  Thespis  retained  the  satyr- 
ical character  of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterward  in- 
clined to  more  serious  compositions,  which  would 
almost  oblige  him  to  (Jiscard  the  satyrs  from  his 
choruses.  That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  in- 
timated by  the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him, 
as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  iam- 
bic verse  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his,''  and  which, 
even  if  they  are  forgeries  of  Heraclides  Ponticus, 
at  least  prove  what  was  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle  oi;  the  subject.     Besides,  the  assertion 
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that  Sophocles'  wrote  against  the  chorus  of  Thes- 
pis,  seems  to  show  that  there  was  some  similarity 
of  character  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
(loets."  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis  is 
given  by  Welcker.^  The  invention  of  the  prologus 
and  rhesis  of  tragedy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  some 
measure,  identical  with  the  introduction  of  an  actor) 
is  also  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  Aristotle*  By  the 
former  word  is  meant  the  first  speech  of  the  actor," 
or  the  prooemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece  ; 
the  chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode,  or  Trapofof,  after 
which  came  the  /i^ffif,  or  dialogae  between  the  act- 
or and  the  principal  choreutae.  The  invention  of 
this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  M^sut; 
a  yevouivri^.'  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogue  must  also  have  caused  an  alteration  in 
the  management  of  the  chorus,  which  could  not  re- 
main cyclic  or  circular,  but  must  have  been  drawn 
up  in  a  rectangular  form  about  the  thyraele,  or  altar 
of  Bacchus  in  front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated 
on  a  platform  or  table  (kleor),  the  forerunner  of  the 
stage.  The  statement  in  PoZIux'  that  this  was  the 
case  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.'  If  we  are 
right  in  our  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Thespian  drama,  the  phrase  oiSiv  wpog  hmvvaov, 
which  was  certainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  his  plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected 
with  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
from  the  fUKpol  iivBoi,  xal  A^fif  ye.?Ml.a  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Plutarch,  however,'  supposes  that  its  first 
application  was  later :  he  says,  "  when  Phrynichus 
and  jEschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy  to -le- 
gends and  tales  of  sufferings  (eif  (ivBovc  koX  Trafli; 
irpoaymiTav),  the  people,  missing  and  regretting  the 
old  satyric  chorus,  said,  '  What  is  this  to  Bac- 
chus V  "  Hence  the  expression  veas  used  to  signi- 
fy what  was  mal-a-propos,  or  beside  the  question. 
(  jl  The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
t.     noticed  the  lines  of  Horace ;'° 

"  Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Qu<E  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  f(Bcibus  oray 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susa- 
rion  with  the  platform  of  the  Thesjiian  actor.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.C.  535. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Choir- 
ilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represent- 
ed plays  as  early  as  B.C.  524.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  150  pieces :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  "  Alope,"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin."  That  he  excelled  in 
the  satyrical  drama  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indica- 
ted by  the  line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'Hvi'/ca  fiev  ^aaAevg  ijv  XoipiWo;  h  Sanipojf  : 
and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  custom 
of  contending  with  tetralogies  must  have  been  of 
early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dramatic  fes- 
tivals during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  511. 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  very 
popular  with  theadmirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
' '   The  esteem  in  which  his  "  ambrosial  songs"  were 


1.  (Suiiias  invit.)— 2.  (Bode,  p.  47.)— 3.  (Naohtrag,  p.  257- 
276.)  — 4.  (Themist.,  p.  382,  ed.  Dindorf.)  — 5.  (Aristot.,  Poet., 
I2.)-6.  (Id.  ib.,  4.)— 7.  (iv.,  123.)  —  8.  (Welclter,  Nachtrag-,  p. 
268.)-9.  (Symp.,  i.,  3.)-10.  (Ep.  ad  Pis.,  276.)— 11.  (Paus.,  i., 
14,  »  3.— Bode,  p.  60.) 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Aristopha- 
nes,' and  in  the  line"  where  the  dicasts  are  made  to 
chant  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichus, 
Kai  lumpiiovTCi  jiiT^.ri 
'kpx'i'i'Oiiiki.aLSuvofpvvixripaTa, 
"  Sidonian"  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phoenissae.    The  first  use  of  female 
masks  is  also  attributed  to  him,'  and  he  so  far  devi- 
ated from  the  general  practice  of  the  Attic  trage- 
dians as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  subject  of  cotempo- 
rary  history,  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians, 
B.C.  494.* 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  far  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.*  For  some  time  pre- 
viously to  this  poet,  and  probably  as  early  as  Thes- 
pis, tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inclining  to 
heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not 
a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun  and  merriment 
caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  dis- 
placed by  the  severe  dignity  of  the  iEschylean 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggest- 
ed by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramh 
was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Chcer- 
ilus.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te- 
tralogy {TETpa2,oyia).  The  satyrical  piece  was  acted 
last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were  agree- 
ably relieved  by  a  merry  afterpiece  at  the  close  of 
an  earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chorus  of 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its 
subjects  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes 
as  those  of  tragedy  ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  the  presence  of  rustic 
satyrs  would  seem  appropriate.  In  their  jokes,  and 
drollery,  and  naivete  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intro- 
duced into  their  company  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  charac- 
ter (Horace'  speaks  of  the  "  incolumi  gravitate"), 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  suffer  some  diminution  of  dignity  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker'  observes,  die  satyrical 
drama,  which,  so  to  speak,  was  "  the  Epos  turned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  jokes  made  by  the 
chorus,"  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  "  playful  tragedy" 
{■n-ai^ovaa  rpayaSia),  being,  both  in  form  and  mate- 
rials, the  same  as  tragedy.  Thus  also  Horace"  says, 

*'  Effutire  leves  indigna  trag(edia  versus 
Intererit  satyris  paulum.  pudibunda  protervis,^' 
alluding  in  the  first  hue  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  tragcedia, 
and  in  the  second  representing  it  as  being  rathei 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was,  of  course, 
laid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  satyrs,  as  we 
learn  from  Vitruvius :'  "  Satyrica  scenm  ornantur 
arhoribus,  montibus  reliqiiisque  agreslibus  rebus,"  all 
in  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  the  pieces,  and  re- 
minding the  spectators  of  the  old  dithyramb  and  the 
god  Dionysus,  in  whose  honour  the  dramatic  con- 
tests were  originally  held.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  there  were  some  characters  and  le- 
gends which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pa- 


1.  (Aves,  748.  — Tliesm.,  164.)— 2.  (Vesp.,  219.)  —  3.  (Siiid 
invit.)  — 4.  (Herod., vi.,  21.)— 5.  (Bode,  p.  35.)— 0.  (Ep.  ad 
Pis.,222.)— 7.  (Naolitrag,  p.  331.)— 8.  (Ep  ad  Pis.,  231)  — 9 
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thetic  aspects,  were  not  adapted  for  tragedy,  and, 
therefore,  were  naturally  appropriated  to  the  satyric 
drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus,  Autolycus,  Circe, 
Callisto,  Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Skiron. 
Hercules  also,  as  he  appears  in  Aristophanes'  and 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a 
drunken  Silenus  and  his  crew."  The  Odyssey  also, 
says  LesSing,^  was  in  general  a  rich  storehouse  of 
tlie  satyrical  plays  ;  but,  though  the  Cyclops  of  Eu- 
ripides, the  only  satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken 
from  it,  the  list  of  satyric  pieces  given  by  Welcker* 
hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  in  tra- 
gedy by  jEschylus,  of  which  Aristotle'  thus  speaks  : 
"  He  first  added  a  second  actor  and  diminished  the 
parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  action"  (Tw  /loyov  TrparayuviaTTiv 
naptanevaae).  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  Agatharchus  the  scene-painter,  and  improved  the 
costume  of  his  actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled 
boots  (kiiiarai),  as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he 
made  more  expressive  and  characteristic.  Horace* 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvements  : 

"  persoruB  pallague  repertor  honesta 
Mschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnuinque  loqui,  nitique  coihurno.'" 
The  custom  of  contending  with  trilogies  (rpikoyiai), 
nr  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
also  introduced  by  him.  In  fact,  he  did  so  much 
for  tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  its 
"towering  height,"  that  he  was  considered  the 
father  of  it.  The  subjects  of  his  drama,  as  we  have 
before  intimated  from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  but  rather  with  the 
great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of  the 
myths  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly,  he  said 
of  himself  that  his  dramas  were  but  scraps  and 
fragments  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
instance  of  his  departure  from  the  spirit  and  form 
n{  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected  with  Dionysus,  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  which,  in  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  he 
did  not  bring  on  the  stage  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
into  separate  parts,  making  a  different  set  of  choreu- 
tffi  for  each  of  the  three  pieces."  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  .iEschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve- 
ments of  Sophocles,  namely,  the  TpLTayuviaTriq,  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  matured  by  farther  improvements 
in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him  tragedy 
appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  sternness  than  in 
tlie  hands  of  jEschylus,  but  with  more  of  calm 
grandeur,  and  quiet  dignity,  and  touching  incident. 
His  latter  plays  are  the  perfection  of  the  Grecian 
tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  poetic  compo- 
sition in  a  thoroughly-chastened  and  classic  style, 
'  written  when,  as  he  says  of  himself,  he  had  put 
away  the  boyish  pomp  of  .(Eschylus  (rbv  Kiaxi^ov 
ii.aTreicaix"C  oyKov),  and  the  harsh  obscurity  of  his 
own  too  great  refinements,  and  attained  to  thai 
style  which  he  thought  the  best,  and  most  suited 
for  portraying  the  characters  of  men.'  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  principal  char- 
acter on  different  sides  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of  one, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another.  ( Vid. 
HisTRio,  p.  505.)  Hence,  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  .lEschylus,  still 


I.  ;Ranii!.)— S.  (MflUcr,  295.)  — 3.  (Le\>en  des  Sophocles,  ^ 
1I5.)^1.  (Nachtrag,  p.  284,  322.)— ."i.  (Foot.,  iv.,  1)  IB.)— 6.  (Ep. 
ad  Pi8.,  278.)  — 7.  (Atheu.,  viii.,  p.  347,  e.)— h.  (Miiliei,  Eu- 
menid.)- 9.  (Plut.,  De  Pro  V.  S,,  p.  79,  6.) 
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there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon,  for 
instance,  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajax,  are  more  per- 
fect and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
^schylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral  signifi- 
cance and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  characters 
in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of  national 
interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear  as  heroes, 
or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  but  in  such 
situations,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  motives, 
passions,  and  feelings,  aa  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  in 
general :  so  that  "  every  one  may  recognise  in  them 
some  likeness  of  himself" 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated, 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  iu 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  affairs, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  every-day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him,'  he  represented 
men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are,  with- 
out any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic  character — thor- 
oughly prosaic  personages.  His  dialogues,  too,  were 
little  else  than  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  language 
of  his  day  cleverly  put  into  verse  :  full  of  sophistry 
and  quibbling  distinctions.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  his  tragedies  was  the  TrpoXoyof,  an  introductory 
monologue,  with  which  some  hero  or  god  opens  the 
play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  is  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  what  has  happened  up  to  the  time  of  his  ad- 
dress, so  as  to  put  the  audience  in  possession  of 
every  fact  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
know :  a  very  business-like  proceeding,  no  doubt,  but 
a  poor  make-shift  for  artistical  skill.  The  "  Dew 
ex  machina"  also,  though  not  always,  in  a  "  nodus, 
tali  vindice  dignus,"  was  frequently  employed  by 
Euripides  to  effect  the  dinoument  of  his  pieces'  The 
chorus,  too,  no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and 
high  functions,  either  as  a  representative  of  the  feel- 
ings of  unprejudiced  observers,  or  "  as  one  of  the 
actors  and  a  part  of  the  whole,"  joining  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odes, 
in  fact,  are  but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with 
the  action  of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripi- 
des was  the  use  of  "  monodies"  or  lyrical  songs,  in 
which,  not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persons 
of  the  drama,  declare  Ihdr  emotions  and  sufferings. 
They  were  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  his 
pieces,  and,  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are 
sometimes  described  as  u6al  diro  aKTjvrjs.^  Aris- 
tophanes often  parodied  them,  and  makes  Euripides 
say  of  himselP  thit  he  "nurtured  tragedy  with 
monodies,  introducing  Cephisophon,"  his  chief  actor, 
to  sing  them. 

Eit'  avETpc^ov  fiovaSiait;,  KTjdLao(jiC>vTa  fuyrv;. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-comedy, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly  re- 
sembled, the  IXaporpayi^dia  of  the  Alexandrian  age, 
the  latter  being  a  half  tragic,  half-comic  drama,  or, 
rather,  a  parody  or  trav«sty  of  tragical  subjects.  A 
specimen  of  the  Euripidoan  tragi  caniedy  is  still 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  B.C.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  characters  (e.  g.,  Hercules),  and  concludes 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  According  to  Plato,* 
the  truest  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  noblest  and 
best  life  :  fiifiTjoi^  tov  KoXXiaTov  Kai  uplarov  ^iov. 


1.  (Arislot.,  Foot.,  25.)— 2.  (Phot.,  Lei.,  .    y.)  — 3.  (BanE, 
944.)— 4.  (Leg.,  Tii.,  p.  817.) 
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Aristotle's  definition  is  more  comprehensive  and 
perhaps  perfect.  "  Tragedy  is  an  imitation,  of  an 
action  that  is  important  (airovSaiac),  and  entire,  and 
of  a  proper  magnitude,  in  pleasurable  language,  by 
means  of  action,  not  of  narration,  and  effecting, 
through  terror  and  pity,  the  refinement  and  correc- 
tion of  such  passions"  (tjjv  towvtoiv  TtaBriiidTuv 
KoBapatv).  He  then  adds,  Tragedy  contains  six 
parts :  the  story,  i.  e.,  the  combination  of  incidents 
or  plot,  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration, 
and  music  (fiiOoc  Kal  j/dti,  naX  \e^i^,  nat  Sidvoia,  Kai 
o^if,  Kal  /ieXoKoita).  Of  these  the  story  is  the 
principal  part,  developing  the  character  of  agents, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The 
manners  come  next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of 
the  speakers.  The  sentiments  take  the  third  place, 
and  comprehend  whatever  is  said,  whether  proving 
anything,  or  expressing  some  general  reflection. 
Afterward  he  adds.  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
and  complicated  (oZ  f^ev  uttXol,  ol  6e  TrsTrXeyfisvoi), 
the  catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a 
revolution  or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
both.  Now  a  revolution  (■Kepimreia)  is  a  change  to 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  :  a  discovery  {avayvuptait)  is 
a  change  from  known  to  unknown,  happening  be- 
tween characters  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort 
of  discovery  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in 
the  CEdipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts 
of  quantity  {Kara  to  iroaov)  or  division  in  tragedy  : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
songs ;  the  last  divided  into  the  parode  and  stasi- 
mon.  The  npo^ojog  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  i.  e.,  the 
first  act.  The  iiruaoSiov  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  i^oSoQ  that  part  which  has 
no  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part,  the  vapo- 
cSof  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus  (not  bro- 
ken up  into  parts) :  the  stasimon  is  without  ana- 
paests and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreutae  {noiva  amvTuv),  hut  the 
"  songs  on  the  stage"  and  the  xo/i/ioi,  by  a  part  only 
{liha  ds  ra  diro  -nj^  aKijvfjg  Kal  Kofi/ioc).  The  com- 
mus,  which  properly  means  a  wailing  for  the  dead, 
was  generally  used  to  express  strong  excitement, 
or  lively  sympathy  with  grief  and  sufl^ering,  espe- 
cially by  ^schylus.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  {Ko/i/iog  Si  ^p^t/oc, 
Koivdc  x^P"^'  '"^'  ""■^  "KTivfif),  whence  its,  derivative 
Ko/iftariKa  is  used  to  designate  broken  and  inter- 
rupted songs  sung  either  by  individual  choreuts  or 
divisions  of  the  chorus.'  Again,  the  vdpoSo^  was 
so  named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus, 
sung  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapaestic  or  march- 
ing verse ;  the  aTuaifiov,  as  being  chanted  by  the 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position.' 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by  the 
representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  prosper- 
ity to  adversity,  happenmg  to  a  person  neither  em- 
iiicnll^  viilHous  nai  jusl,  nor  yet  involved  in  mis- 
fortune by  deliberate  vice  or  villany,  but  by  some 
error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  he  should  also  be  a 
person  of  high  fame  and  eminent  prosperity,  like 
CEdipus  or  Thyestes.  Hence,  he  adds,  Euripides  is 
not  censurable,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  trage- 
dies with  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al- 
ways the  most  tragic  effect ;  and  Euripides  is  the 
most  tragic  of  all  poets,  i.  e.,  succeeds  best  in  pro- 
ducing pity  :  an  expression  especially  true  of  some 
scenes  in  the  Medea.  In  .iEschylus,  the  feelings  of 
pity  and  melancholy  interest  are  generally  excited 
by  the  relation  in  which  his  heroes  stand  to  desti- 


1.  (Miiller,  Eiimen  ,  p  S4.)— 2.  (Suid.  and  Etymol.  Mag.) 


ny.  He  mostly  represents  them  as  vainly  strug 
gling  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  (ate,  to  whose 
power  (according  to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of 
the  Eumenides  (522),  that  we  trace  in  him  any  inti- 
mations of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  ul 
the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessons 
in  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  ws 
see  indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognised  :  "  the  great  Zeus  in 
heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things."' 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  nation- 
al mythology, 

"Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical  tra- 
gedies, the  "  Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phrynichus, 
and  the  "  Persians"  of  jEsehylus  ;  but  they  belong 
to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  of  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modern,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handling  of  a 
subject,  described  by  Thirlwall"  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  functions  of  the  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy 
were  very  important,  as  described  by  Horace  ■■' 
"  Actoris  partes  chorus  oJiciuTnque  virile 
Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 

Quod  non  proposito  conducat,  et  harcat  apte,"  itc. 
We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  as 
the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the 
represented  action ;  in  oth-;r  words,  it  often  ex- 
presses the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mo 
rahty  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taughl 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  "  council  of  elders,"  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the-Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This 
image  was  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  inasmuch  as 
the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature 
of  ordinary  men  ;  so  that  the  contrast  and  relation 
between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  %aoi  and  dvaKTs^.  Lastly,  the  cho- 
ral songs  produced  an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  they  presented 
to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts 
and  great  arguments.  As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus 
was  the  spectator  idealized.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  chorus,  Miiller*  thinks  that,  out  of 
the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  50,  a  quadrangular  cho- 
rus of  48  persons  was  first  formed,  and  that  this 
was  divided  into  sets  of  12,  one  for  each  play  of  a 
tetralogy ;  but  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  the  tragic 
chorus  amounted  to  15,  a  number  which  the  ancient 
grammarians  always  presuppose  in  speaking  of  its 
arrangements,  though  it  might  be  that  the  form  of 
the  .lEschylean  tragedy  afterward  became  obsolete. 

The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  connex- 
ion with  the  articles  Chorus,  Dionysia,  Histrio, 
and  Theatrcm. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phrases  may  be 
useful : 

Tlapaxopfiyriiia :  this  word  was  used  in  case  of  a 


1.  (Electr.,  174.— Thirlwall,  Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  492.)— 2. 
(Phil.  MuB.,  ii.,  p.  483,  ifcc.)— 3,  (Ep.  ad  Pi.s.,  193.)— 4.  (Lit 
of  Greece,  300.) 
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fourth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage,  probably  be- 
cause the  choragus  was  required  to  be  at  an  extra 
expense  in  supplying  him  with  costume,  &;c. ;  some- 
times actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character  of 
Pylades  does ;'  sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

JlapaaKTiviori  :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one  of 
the  choreutas  spoke  in  song  instead  of  a  fourth  ac- 
tor, probably  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes.  Ila- 
pjiyop^uara  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not  seen, 
as  the  frogs  in  the  Ranae." 

Tlapaxupvuara,  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  jrpoaana  ■Kporarma,  or  in- 
troductory persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.  Terence  also 
frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.^ 

The  Sixopia  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  Eumenides  of  jEschylus,  the  Furies  of  one  play 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the  stage 
together.* 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek  trage- 
dy are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  II.,  ii.,  p.  467 
and  421. — Gruppe,  Ariadne,  Die  Tragische  Kunst 
der  Griechen  in  ihrer  Entwickehmg  und  in  ihrem  Zu- 
sammenhange  mil  der  Volkspoesie,  Berl.,  1834. — Mu- 
seum Criticum,  ii.,  p.  69l  &i. — Copleston,  Pralec- 
tiones  Academica. — Schneiaer,  Ueher  das  Atiische 
Theaterwesen,  an  exceedingly  valuable  book. 

II.  Roman  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of,  or, 
rather,  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek,  the  more  im- 
perfect and  unnatural  as  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  theatre  affordea  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  oWiged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome^  was  Livius  Andron- 
icus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  B.C. 
240.  From  the  account  in  Livy,'  it  would  seem  that 
'n  his  monodies  (or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a 
chorus,  but  by  one  person)  it  was  customary  to  sep- 
arate the  singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving 
the  latter  only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was 
performed  by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player 
(ante  tibicinem),  so  that  the  dialogue.only  {diverbia) 
was  left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  of  the 
plays  written  by  him  was  an  "  Andromeda ;"  and 
he  also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odys- 
see.  The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Nasvius, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,'  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic 
war  :  so  that  the  writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  An  "Al- 
cestis"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him.  To 
the  same  epoch  as  Livius  Andronicus  and  Nasvius 
belongs  Ennius,  who  resembled  the  latter  in  being 
an  epic  poet  as  well  as  a  tragedian.  Among  the 
plays  written  by  him  are  mentioned  a  Medea,  an 
Ajax,  a  Phcenisss,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Nae  vius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  anapaest- 
ic for  the  lyrical  parts.'  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  and 
a  painter  also.  His  style  was  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  vigour  of  expression  than  polish  or  re- 
finement, a  deficiency  attributable  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  he  was  born  at  Brundisium. 
Among  his  plays  occur  an  Antiope,  a  Chvyses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,'  and  his  tragedies  found  admirers 
even  in  the  time  of  Persius.'"    Cicero"  quotes  from 

1  (.Ssch.,  Choeph.,  900-902.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  109.— 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Poc,  113.)— 3.  (Donat.  Ter.,  Prolog,  ad 
Andr.)— 4.  (MUUer,  Lllerat.,  &o.,  p.  30O.)— 5.  (Oellius,  ixi.,  17.) 
—6.  (yii.,  2.)— 7.  (Hioron.  in  Euseh.,  Olymp.  144,  3.)— 8.  (Gel- 
lius,  xi.,4.)— 9.  fQ'jintd.,  x.,  1.— Cic,  Oral.,  iii.,  39.)— 10.  (i., 
77.)-Jl.  (1.  c.) 
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him  a  spirited  translation  of  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  .^Eschylus.  Attius  oi 
Accius  the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  aboul 
fifty  years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscure ;'  but  his  style  prob 
ably  altered  with  increasing  years.  Many  frag- 
ments of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and  the  Latin 
grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and  Varro.  He 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameter  verses.' 
The  five  poets  mentioned  above  belong  to  the  earlier 
epoch  of  Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  writ- 
ten but  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How 
they  imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  is 
doubtful ;  perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Enni- 
us, Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicero' 
with  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  ;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian*  says,  "  Virium  Accio  plus 
tribuitur ;  Pacuvium  videri  doctiorem,  qui  esse  docti 
affectant,  volunt." 

In  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him- 
self attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him,  "  Quidnam  Ajax  ageretV 
his  reply  was  "Ajaccm  suum  in  spongiam  incubu- 
isse."^  One  of  the  principal  tragedians  of  this 
epoch  was  Asinius  PoUio,  to  whom  the  line* 

"  Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  colhirno" 

is  supposed  to  apply :  he  also  excelled  in  other  lit 
erary  accomplishrnents.'  Ovid'  also  wrote  a  trage- 
dy, of  which  Quintilian'  says,  "  Ovidii  Medea  videtur 
mihi  ostendere,  quantum  ille  vir  pr<zstare  potuerit  si  in- 
genio  suo  temperare  quam  indulgere  maluisset.''^  His 
'^  armorum  judicium"^"  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Accius  also  wrote  dramas, 
proves  that  he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhe 
torical  skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who 
was  distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry," 
that  his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  of 
the  Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  his  Thy- 
estes are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  ol 
the  tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss,  per- 
haps, is  not  great ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  and 
indigenous  mythology  must  have  disabled  the  Ro- 
man poets  from  producing  any  original  counterparts 
of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  besides  which,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  loo  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  beast-fights,  a^d  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  dovim  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any  ot 
them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  doubt  ■ 
ful  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age  even.  In 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  his  hero- 
ine kill  her  children  on  the  stage,  " coram popvlo" 
in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace.  Schlegel-"  thds 
speaks  of  them :  "  To  whatever  age  they  belong, 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bombcistic  and  frigid, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  action,  and  full 
of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  propriety,  and 
barren  of  all  theatrical  effect.  'V^'ith  the  old  Gre- 
cian tragedies  they  have  nothing  in  common  hut 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  the  matter.  Their 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  men,  but  missha- 
pen giants  of  puppets,  and  the  wire  that  moves  them 


1.  (Gellius,  xiii.,  2.)— 2.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.)— 3.  (De  Orat., 
iii.,  7.)— 4.  (I.,  1,^97.)- 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  85.)— 6.  (Virg.,Eo 
log.,  viii.,  10.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  I.)— 8.  (Trist.,  ii.,  556.)— 9 
(X.,  1,  «  98.)— 10.  (Mctam..  xiii.)— 11.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  6.— Id 
Ep  ad  Pis.,  55.— Tacit.,  Dial.,  xii.,  1.)— 12.  (Led  ,  Tiii.J 
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IS  at  one  time  an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a 
passijn  alike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt 
can  appal."  Still  they  have  had  admirers  :  Hein- 
sius  calls  the  Hippolytus  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the 
Troades  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  :  even  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phedre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies  on 
subjects  taken  from  their  national  history.  Pacu- 
vius,  e.  g;  wrote  a  Paulus,  L.  Accius  a  Brutus  and 
a  Deems}  Curiatius  Maternus,  also  a  distinguish- 
ed orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
tius  and  a  Cato,  the  latter  of  which  gave  offence  to 
the  rulers  of  the  state  (potentium  animos  ojfendit^). 
The  fragments  of  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given 
by  Bothius,  Poet.  Seen.  Lat.  Frag.,  p.  279. 

*TRAGOPO'GON  {Tpayonuyuv),  a  plant,  Goat's- 
beard.  According  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  the  Trago- 
■pogon  Orienialis.  Sprengel,  however,  prefers  the 
crucifoiia.^ 

*TRAGORIG'ANON  (rpayop'tyavov),  a  species  of 
Thyme.  The  two  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides 
are  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Thymus  Tragoriga- 
num  and  the  Staehys  glutinosa.* 

*TRAGOS  (rpayof),  the  male  of  the  Caprahireus, 
i.  the  aU  being  the  female.  "  The  ancients  were 
liAewise  acquainted  with  the  Wild  Goat,  or  Capra 
[bex ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  akko  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Tpayeiaipog  of  the  Septuagint  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.'" 

*II.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
called  Salsola  Tragus.  III.  Another  plant,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike- 
nai-d  was  adulterated.  According  to  Glusius  and 
Sprengel,  it  is  the  Saxifraga  hirculus.^ 

TKA'GULA.     (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  490.) 

TRANS A'CTIO  IN  VIA.     (Fid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TRA'NSFUGA.     (Vid.  Deseetor.) 

TRANSTRA.     (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TRANSVE-CTIO  EQUITUM.  (Vid.  Eqdites, 
p.  416.) 

TPAT'MATOS  EK  nPONOI'AS  rPA$H  (rpav- 
uaroc  £/£  ■KpovoUig  ypai^ri).  Our  principal  information 
respecting  this  action  is  derived  from  two  speeches 
of  Lysias,  namely,  vrpof  ^i/iuva  and  rrepl  Tpav/iaTO( 
sK  vpovoca(,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
particulars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
could  not  be  brought  by  any  person  who  had  been 
wounded  or  assaulted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con- 
sequently, the  rrpovoia  consisted  in  such  an  inten- 
tion. Gases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
Areiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
was  exiled  from  the  state  and  his  property  confis- 

TREBO'NIA  LEX.     {Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

TRESVIRI.     (FaiTEiuMviRi.) 

TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
buhr'  supposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
their  being  formed  of  all  the  three  heavy-armed 
classes,  and  not  from  their  being  placed  in  the  third 
line  of  the  battle  array,'  so  that  the  triarians  form- 
ed thirty  centuries,  ten  belonging  to  each  class. 
Thus  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Servian  centuries ;'°  but,  so  long  as  the 
battle  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 


1.  (Cic,  De  DiT.,  i.,  22.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Dial.,  2.— Lang.,  Vind. 
Trag.  Koman.,  p.  14.) — 3.  {Dioscor.,  ii.,  172.— Theoptrast.,  H. 
P.,  vii,,  7.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  32. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5. 
(Diod.  Sic,  ii.,  51. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  6.  (Dioscor.,  iv., 
51. — Adams,  Append., s.  v.) — 7.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c.  Aiistocr., 
627, 22.  —  Id.,  c,  BtEot.,  1018,  9.  —  .ffisch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  270.  — 
Id.,  c.  Ctes.,  440,  603— Lys.,  c.  Andoc,  p.  212.— Lucian.Timon, 
46.  — Iollu.t,  Onom.,  yiii.,  40.  — Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  314.)  — 8. 
(Hist,  cil  Rome,  i.,  p.  479.)—!).  (Liv.,  viii.,  8.)— 10.  (Niebulir,  ii., 
n.  450.— Comparff  n.  569,  and  ill.,  p.  117,  &c.) 


of  battle.  They  may,  however,  nevertheless  have  ex- 
isted with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  pahsades,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  armed  with  javelins,  spears,  and 
swords.  Their  j  avelin  also  may  have  been  the  pilum 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Pilani.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triarii  would  of 
course  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,'  the 
triarii  formed  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin- 
cipes.'  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  when  the  170  cen- 
turies no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  the  fourth 
rank,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  reserve.'  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanish  sword,  two  pila,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protection  of 
the  legs.'     (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI'BULUM  (rptSoXo^),  a  corn- 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  pieces  of 
iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  com  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.  =  Together  with 
the  tribula,  another  kind  of  drag,  called  traha,  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.' 
These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  va- 
rious travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Paul  Lucas,'  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,'  Jackson,' 
and  C.  Fellows.'"  The  corn  is  threshed  upon  a  cir- 
cular floor  (area,  aXuv),  either  paved,  made  of  har- 
dened clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  heap- 
ed in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  in  the 
East.  The  verb  tribulare'^  and  the  verbal  noun  trib- 
ulatio  were  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
afl^iction  in  general. 

TRFBULUS  (rpWoXog),  a  caltrop,  also  called  mu- 
rex.^'    When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one 


party  endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  the 


1.  (Plut.,  Camill.,  40.)— 2.  (Liv!,  tiii.,  8.)— 3  (Polyb.,  vi..  21, 
&c.) — 4.  {Vid.  Niebuhr,  1.  c,  compared  with  the  account  of 
Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom,  Staatsv.,  p.  365,  399.) — 5.  (Varro,  De 
Re  Rust.,  i.,  52.  — Ovid,  Met.,  liii.,  803.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii., 
30. — Longus,  iii.,  22. — lJrun(±,  Anal.,  ii.,215. — Amos,  i.,  3.)— 6 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  164. — Servius  ad  loc. — Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii. 
21.)— 7.  (Voyage,  t.  i.,  p.  182.)- 8.  (Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  158.)— 9 
(Journey  from  India,  p.  249.)— 10.  (Journal,  p.  70,  333.)— 11 
(Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  23.)— 12.  (Val,  Max.,  iii.,  7,  i,  2.— Curt.,  iv 
13, 1)  36.) 
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othei  party,  either  by  throwing  before  them  caltrops, 
whicli  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
'  points  turned  upward,  or  by  burying  the  caltrops 
with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.'  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  takiin  from  a  bronze  caltrop 
figured  by  Caylus." 

*TRIB'ULUS  {rplto'Kofi,  an  aquatic  plant,  produ- 
cing a  prickly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  "  Wa- 
ter-chestnut" or  "  Water-caltrops,"  the  Trapa  na- 
lans,  called  by  some  rpiBolo;  hvSpoc.' 

♦II.  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  among  com, 
the  Tribulus  tenestris,  or  Land-caltrops,  called  also 
TplBoAo^  Xspaalog.* 

TRIBU'NAL,  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
praetor  and  judices  sat  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri- 
bed under  Basilica,  (p.  141). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers  administered  justice.  When 
the  general  addressed  the  army  from  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
was  called  AUocutio.^    (Vid.  Castea,  p.  223.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanicus.' 

Pliny'  applies  the  term  to  embankments  against 
the  sea. 

TRIBUNI'CIA  lex.     {Vid.  Tribonos.) 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
(tribus),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
l-oses  ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the  offi- 
cers who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  offi- 
cers of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  all 
the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tribunes  of  the  three  Ancient  Tribes.  At  the 
time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  contained 
in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Lu- 
ceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  {<l>vXap- 
X0('),  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  aU  civil,  religious,  and  military  af- 
fairs ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  the  city  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  tribes,  and  performed  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
military  commanders.'  Niebuhr'"  supposes  that  the 
tribunus  celerumvras  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling,"  though  it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dionysius"  and  Pompo- 
nius,"  according  to  whom  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
the  commander  of  the  celeres,  the  king's  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
passage,'*  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celernm  in  the 
plural.  That,  however,  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
is  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  work."  In  what  manner  the  tri- 
bunus celerum  was  appointed  is  uncertain  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Xar- 
quinius  Superbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru- 
tus, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
Dy  the  tribes ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  imperium 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 


1.  (Vegai,  De  Re  Mil.,  iii.,  24. —Jul.  Afric,  09;  ap.  Vot. 
Math.  GriEC.,  p.  311.)— 2.  (Kecueil,  iT.,pl.  98.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  iv., 
15.  —  Adama,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i., 
153.)— 5.  (Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom.,  W  ,  9.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii., 
83.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  ivi.,  1.)— 8.  (Dionya,  ii.,  7.— DiR.  1,  tit.  2,  s.2, 
*2n.— Serv.  ad  ^n.,  v.,  560.)— 9.  (Lir.,  i.,  59.— Dionys.,  ii.,  64. 
— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  24,  ed.  Bip.) — 10.  (Hist,  of  Rome, 
I.,  p.  331.)- ll.(Ge!ch.der  R»m.  Staatsv.,  p.  160.)— 12.  (ii.,  13.) 
—13,  (Do  Orig.  Jur.,  Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  i  15.)— 14.  (ii.,  64.)— 15. 
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were  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  c& 
lerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to  whom  this 
officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked  the  comitia ; 
it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind  that  Brutus  pro- 
posed to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the  imperium.'  A 
law  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  ce- 
lerrm  was  called  a  lex  tribunicia,  to  distinguish  it 
from  one  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  king 
{Vid.  Regia  Lex.)  The  tribunes  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes  ceased  to  be  appointed  when  these  tribes 
themselves  ceased  to  exist  as  political  bodies,  and 
when  the  patricians  became  incorporated  in  the 
local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.  (Fed.  Teibhs,  Ro 
man.) 

Tribunes  of  the  Servian  Tribes. — When  Ser- 
vius Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  these 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius  calls 
(jniXapxoc,  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes.'  He 
mentions  them  only  in  connexion  with  the  city 
tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  the 
rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tribune.  The 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  their  respective 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  in  keep- 
ing a  register  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  district  and 
of  their  property,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for 
levying  the  troops  for  the  armies.  When,  subse- 
quently, the  Roman  people  became  exempted  from 
taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  was  taker, 
from  them,  but  they  still  continued  to  exist.  Nie- 
buhr' supposes  that  the  tribuni  ararii,  who  occur 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  were  only  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro*  speaks 
of  curatores  omnium  tnbuum,  a  name  by  which  he 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  When, 
in  the  year  406  B.C.,  the  custom  of  giving  pay  {sti- 
pendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  introduced,  each  o( 
the  tribuni  jerarii  had  to  collect  the  tributum  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers;'  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fuffil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them.'  In  later 
times  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
collecting  the  tributum,  which  they  made  over  tc 
the  military  quaestors  who  paid  the  soldiers.  {Vid. 
Qu^sTOK.)  The  lex  Aurelia  (70  B.C.)  called  the 
tribuni  aerarii  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions, 
along  with  the  senators  and  equites,  as  these  trib- 
unes represented  the  body  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens.'  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  Caesar.' 

Tribuni  Plebis. — The  ancient  tribunes  of  the 
plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of  convo- 
king the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  maintaining 
the  privileges  gtanted  to  them  by  King  Servius,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws.  But  this  pro- 
tection was  very  inadequate  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  the  patricians.  When 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wars,  and  cru- 
elly oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  seceded,  in 
the  year  494  B.C.,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  patricians 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
appointing  tribunes  {tribuni  plebis)  with  more  effi- 
cient powers  to  protect  their  own  order  than  those 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed  was 
only  to  afford  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  patrician  magistrates  ;  and  that  they  might 
be  able  to  affiird  such  protection,  their  persons  were 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  whoever  acted  against  this  inviolability  should 

I.  (Liv.,  i.,  59.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  14.)— 3.  (i.,  p.  421.)— 4.  (De 
Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  74,  ed.  Bip.)— 5.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p. 
49,  ed.  Bip.)— 6.  (Cato  ap.  Gell.,  vii.,  10.)— 7.  (Orelli,  Onom. 
Tall.,  iii.,  p.  142.— Appian,  De  BeU.  Civ.,  iii.,  23.)— 8.  (Sueton., 
Jul.,  41.) 
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be  an  outlaw,  and  that  his  property  should  be  foi- 
feited  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres.'  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  of  their  own  or- 
der, had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  mal- 
treatment; and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  some  time 
alter  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offenre  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty  ;  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited."  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  law  belongs  to  a 
later  dale  than  that  assigned  to  :t  by  Dionysius,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  f  it  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, made  only  a  short  time  before  its  first  application 
in  461  B.C.,  in  the  case  of  Cs-^so  Quinctius.*  The 
tribunes  were  thus  enabled  to  afford  protection  to 
any  one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  com- 
monalty, or  required  any  oth-.-r  assistance.  They 
were  essentially  the  representatives  and  the  organs 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes  them- 
selves, however,  were  not  judges,  and  could  inflict 
no  punishments,'  but  could  only  propose  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  to  the  commonalty  (,muUam  irrogare). 
The  tribunes  were  thus,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro- 
tooting  magistracy  of  the  plebs  ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  power  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  surpassed  that  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the 
tribunes  then,  as  Niebuhr'  justly  remarks,  became 
a  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  During  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Republic  they  became  true  tyrants, 
and  Niebuhr  justly  compares  their  college,  such  as 
it  was  in  later  times,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France  during  the  first  revolution.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen  confess  that 
the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  duration  are  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  institution  of  this 
office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  passa- 
ges in  Niebuhr')  that  at  first  they  were  only  two, 
though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the 
first  tribunes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes."  When  this 
increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain.  According 
to  Dionysius,' three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme- 
diately after  the  appointment  of  the  first  two.  Ci- 
cero" states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten ; 
according  to  Livy,''  the  first  two  tribunes,  imme- 
diately after  their  appointment,  elected  themselves 
three  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso,"  there 
were  only  two  tribunes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Publihan  laws.     It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 


1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  33.— Dionys.,  vi.,  89.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  yii.,  17.)— 3. 
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ascertain  what  was  really  the  tjoe :  thus  much 
only  is  certain,  that  the  numbf  r  was  not  increased 
to  ten  till  the  year  457  B.C  ,  and  that  then  tw( 
were  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.'  This 
number  appears  to  have  remained  unahered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribur.es  xere  elected  was, 
according  to  Dionysius,'  always  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, although  it  is  evident  from  Cicero'  that  in 
his  time,  at  least,  the  election  took  place  a.  d.  ivi. 
Kal.  Sextil.  (17th  of  July).  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state  that  none  but  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  tribune  ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renounce  their  own  order 
and  to  become  plebeians  {vid.  PiTEicii,  p.  743) ; 
hence,  also,  under  the  Empire,  it  was  thought  that 
the  princeps  should  not  be  tribune  because  he  was 
a  patrician.*  But  the  influence  which  belonged  to 
this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.'  During  the  Republic,  however,  the  old  regu- 
lations remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribunes 
had  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone. 
The  only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected 
to  the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy,»  and  this 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  tribuneship  between  the  two  orders.  Al- 
though nothing  appears  to  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribunes  should  originally  have  been  elect- 
ed by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  which  they 
represented,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  consid- 
erable obscurity.  Cicero'  states  that  they  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is 
implied  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius'  and  Livy,' ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  lex  Publilia  (472  B.C.";, 
Niebuhr  thinks"  that,  down  to  the  Publihan  law, 
they  were  elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of 
which  they  represented  in  their  number,  and  that 
the  curies,  as  Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  an- 
other place,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  does  not  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties, whence  Gottlir.g"  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes,  before  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
appointed  their  successoi-s,  after  a  previous  consult- 
ation with  the  plebeians.  The  necessity-  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  ap 
pears  to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  th<= 
Publilian  law.'*  After  this  time  it  is  never  heard  o' 
again,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  left  et- 
tirely  to  the  comitia  tributa,  which  were  convoked 
and  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  tribunes  previ- 
ous to  the  expiration  of  their  office."  One  of  the 
old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election."  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged 
after  sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  be  completed 
in  one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was 
obliged  to  break  up  before  the  election  was  comple- 
ted, and  then  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the 
legitimate  number  of  the  college  by  co-optatio." 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularity,  the  trib- 
une L.  Trebonius,  in  448  B.C.,  got  an  ordinance 
passed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes should  never  be  completed  by  co-optatio,  but 
the  elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the  nura- 
ber  ten  was  made  up."    The  place  where  the  elec- 
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lion  of  the  tribunes  was  held  was  originally  and 
lawfully  the  Forum,  afterward,  also,  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the  Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  its  original  char- 
acter was  merely  auxilium  or  /So^Beia  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
statement  of  Lydus'  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wal- 
ter.' The  whole  power  possessed  by  the  college  of 
tribunes  was  designated  by  the  name  tribunicia  po- 
testas,  and  extended  at  no  time  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  they  came  under  the  imperium  of 
the  magistrates,  like  every  other  citizen.'  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them,  and  at  any 
time ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  atToid 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis- 
trates. For  the  same  reason,  a  tribune  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  day 
except  during  the  Ferise  Latinae,  when  the  whole 
people  were  assembled  on  the  Alban  Mount.* 

In  the  year  456  B.C.,  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same ;'  for  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  plebiscita  before  the 
senate  for  approbation.  Some  years  after,  452 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  demanded  of  the  consuls  to  re- 
quest the  senate  to  make  a  senatus  consultum  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  legis- 
lation, and  during  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
the  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen- 
ate.' The  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  have  related  to  their  own  or- 
der ;  but  as  such  a  legislation  would  only  have  wi- 
dened the  breach  between  the  two  orders,  they  af- 
terward gave  way  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  orders.'  From  the  second  decemvirate  the 
tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  restored  after 
the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  (Vid.  Tribks,  Roiun.)  The 
tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  senate :"  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  upon  benches 
before  the  opened  doors  of  the  senate-house.'  The 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M. 
Horatius.'"  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa- 
tricians and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might  natu- 
rally be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citizen, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the  patri- 
eian  ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes."  About  this  time  the 
tribunes  also  acquired  the  right  of  taking  the  auspi- 
ces in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes."  They  also  as- 
sumed again  the  right,  which  they  had  exercised 
before  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  of  bringing  patri- 
cians who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians 
before  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from 
several  instances."  Respecting  the  authority  which 
a  plebiscitum  proposed  to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune 
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received  through  the  lex  Valeria,  see  PLEBisciTua 
While  the  college  thus  gained  outwardly  new 
strength  every  day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  in. 
ternal  organization,  which  to  some  extent  paraly- 
zed its  powers.  Before  the  year  394  B.C.,  every- 
thing had  been  decided  in  the  college  by  a  majori- 
ty ;'  but  about  this  time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a 
change  was  introduced,  which  made  the  opposition 
(intercessio)  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void.'  This  new  regu- 
lation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394  and  393 
B.C. ;'  the  old  one  was  still  applied  in  B.C.  421 
and  415.*  From  their  right  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  discussions,  and 
from  their  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  gradually  obtained  the  right  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  which  a  magistrate 
might  undertake  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and 
this  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.*  Thus 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  convoking 
the  senate,"  preventing  the  proposal  of  new  laws 
or  elections  in  the  comitia ;'  and  they  interceded 
against  the  official  functions  of  the  censors,*  and 
even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor.' 
In  the  same  manner,  a  tribune  niight  place  his  veto 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,"  and  thus  either 
compel  the  senate  to  submit  the  subject  in  question 
to  a  iiresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  session." 
In  order  to  propose  a  measure  to  the  senate,  they 
might  themselves  convoke  a  meeting,"  or,  when  it 
had  been  convoked  by  a  consul,  they  might  make 
their  proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  a 
right  which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C.,  it  requested  the  trib- 
unes to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictator, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Postumius 
Tubertus  dictator."  From  this  time  forward  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  tribunes 
compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  si  rum  essent  in  auctoritate  sencUus, 
and  to  execute  its  commands."  In  their  relation 
to  the  senate,  a  change  was  introduced  by  the  Ple- 
biscitum Atinium,  which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  a  senator."  When 
this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  operation." 
It  probably  originated  vrith  C.  Atinius,  who  was 
tribune  in  B.C.  132."  But  as  the  quaestorship,  at 
least  in  later  times,  was  the  office  which  persons 
held  previously  to  the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaes- 
torship itself  conferred  upon  a  person  the  right  of 
a  senator,  the  law  of  Atinius  was  in  most  cases  su 
perfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores  (.vid. 
Viator)  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  imprison 
hun,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock." 
It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and  Varro"  that  the  trib- 
unes, when  they  brought  an  accusation  against 
any  one  before  the  people,  had  the  right  of  preAcn- 
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no,  but  not  the  right  of  vocatio ;  that  is,  they  might 
command  a  person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores 
before  the  comitia,  but  not  to  summon  him.  An 
attemfit  to  account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by 
GelUus.'  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose 
a  fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal,  and  treated  the  ease  as  a  capital  one." 
The  college  of  tribunes  had  edso  the  power  of  ma- 
king edicts,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.'  In  ca- 
ses in  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  the  measure  was  dropped ;  but  this  usetul 
check  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro- 
posing to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 
sisting on  his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.* 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius'  even  speaks  of  the  imperium 
of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right  of  pro- 
posing to  the  comitia  tributa,  or  the  senate,  meas- 
ures on  nearly  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
which  their  power  was  manifested.  Their  propo- 
sals were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate  sena- 
tus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  approved  by 
it ;'  but  cases  in  which  the  people  themselves  had  a 
divect  interest,  such  as  a  general  legal  regulation,' 
the  granting  of  the  franchise,'  the  alteration  of  the 
attributes  of  a  magistrate,'  and  others,  might  be 
brought  before  the  people,  without  their  having 
previously  been  communicated  to  the  senate,  though 
there  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary.'"  Subjects 
belonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre- 
viously received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 
of  the  senate.  This,  however,  was  done  very  fre- 
quently, and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 
of  plebiscita  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 
a  list  of  them  in  Walter,  p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  some- 
times even  occurs  that  the  tribunes  brought  the 
question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
fore the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
ratify  the  resolution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
whole  people."  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxdiandi,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 
proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 
out having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
senate.  {Vid.  Teibus,  Roman.)  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored  to  them 
their  former  rights." 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  office  of  queestor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme- 
diately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire." 
Sometimes,  however,  equites  also  obtained  the  of- 
tce,  and  thereby  became  members  of  the  senate,"* 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
.he  qusestors."  Tribunes  of  the  people  contin- 
ued to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  sera, 
though  their  powers  became  naturally  much  limit- 
ed, especially  in  the  reign  of  Nero.'=  They  contin- 
ued, however,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 
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against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  behalf  of  in 
jured  individuals.' 

TrIBUNI     MILITUM    cum     CONSULAKl    POTESTATE.— 

When,  in  445  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  brought 
forward  the  rogation  that  the  consulship  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  order,'  the  patricians  evaded 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con- 
sulship were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, viz.,  the  trihuni  militum  cum  consulari  po- 
testate  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B.C., 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  office  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  ehgible  with  the  patricians.'  In  the  follow- 
ing period,  however,  the  people  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  according  to  the  old  cus 
tom,  or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  consu- 
lar tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  of 
the  latter  varied  from  three  to  four,  until,  in  405 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  as.  their  colleagues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  eight  tribunes.*  At  last,  howev- 
er, in  367  B.C.,  the  office  of  these  tribunes  was 
abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restored.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con- 
cerning the  irregularity  of  their  number,  see  Nie- 
buhr,  ii.,  p.  325,  &c. ;  p.  389,  &c. — Compare  Got- 
tUng,  p.  326,  &G. 

Teibuni  Militares  were  officers  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Their  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four,  or,  according  to  Varro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  the  year 
363  B.C.,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  of 
these  mUitary  tribunes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu- 
ries.' Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple (comitiati)  by  the  name  of  Ruffuli.'  The  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  some- 
times left  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  prajtors,' 
though  subsequently  we  find  again  that  part  of 
them  were  appointed  by  the  people.'  Their  duties 
consisted  in  keeping  order  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  superintending  their  military  exerci- 
ses, inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  soldiers,  super- 
intending their  health,  &c.   Compare  Army,  Roman. 

Tribunus  Voluptatum  was  an  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.' 

TRIBUS  (GREEK)  (^vXov,  ivXii).  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  Greek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  Kara  ipv^a,  Kara 
i^pTjTpag,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours."  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  (iuppfiTap)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw."  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arising 
out  of  those  times  when  each  head  of  a  family  ex- 


I.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xvi.,  26.— Id.,  Hist.,  ii.,  91.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  9.— 
Plin.,  Epist.,  i.,  23.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  13.)—  2.  (Liv.,  iv.,  1.— Dion3-s., 
xi.,  52.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iv.,  7.— Dionys.,  li.,  60,  &c.)— 4.  (Liv.,  iv., 
61. — Id.,  v.,  1. — Diodor.,  xv.,  50. — Liv.,  vi.,  27. — Diod.  Sic,  xv., 
51.— Liv.,  vi.,  30.)  —  5.  (Liv.,  vii.,  5.— Compare  Polyb.,  vi.,  19.) 
—  6.  (Liv.,  1.  c— Fest.,  s.  V.  Kuffuli.)  —  7.  (Liv  ,  ilii.,  31.)-«-8. 
(Liv.,  xliii.,  14.— Id.,  xliv.,  21.)— 9.  (CasE  odor.,  Vaiiar.,  vii ,  10  ) 
10.  (11.,  ii.,  362.)-ll.  (U.,  ix.,  63.) 
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ercised  a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The 
bond  was  cemented  by  religious  communion,  sacri- 
fices, and  festivals,  which  all  the  family  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  formed  a  politi- 
cal society.'  In  the  ages  succeeding,  the  heroic 
tribes  and  clans  continued  to  exist,  though,  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  assumed  a  territorial  or  political  rather  than  a 
fraternal  character.  The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen- 
eral, distinctions  between  nobles  and  commons,  un- 
less the  people  were  of  different  races,  or  unless 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  blended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  nobles 
or  privileged  classes  sprang  up  in  various  countries, 
by  reason  eitiier  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  by  them,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse  ;'  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law ;'  and  the 
BacchiadBB  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who 
intermarried  only  among  themselves.*  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sep- 
aration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  Icing  ;'  afterward  the  priesthood  of  particular 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supposed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow- 
er, as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumolpidse,  Branciiidae, 
lamidae,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  Telines  of  Gela ;'  but  the  priests  were  not 
separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the  people.' 
The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- 
ture between  people  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered 
by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians,  Boeotians, 
and  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  he- 
roic age.  The  revolutions  which  they  effected, 
though  varying  in  different  places  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, had  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char- 
acter. The  conquering  body  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  became  its  lords  ;  the  original  inhabir 
tants,  reduced  to  subjection,  and  sometimes  to 
complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  remained  a  distinct 
people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  The. former 
built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaining  their  military  discipline  and  mar- 
tial habits ;  while  a  rural  population,  consisting 
principally  of  the  former  natives,  but  partly,  also,  of 
the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  UcpioiKoi.  The  condition  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian wepioiKoi  is  spoken  of  under  Perkecoi.  A 
similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  colo- 
nized, as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Crete,  &c.'  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
uther  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new-comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Troe- 
zen.°    So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  Miletus,  min- 


1.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  i.,  1,  «  7.)-2.  (Herod.,  vii.,  155.)— 3.  (Aris- 
lot.,  Pol.,  ii.,  4,  «  4.)  —  4.  (Herod.,  v.,  92.)  —  5.  (Aristot.,  Pol., 
iii.,  9,  (>  7.)— 6.  (Ilcrod.,  vii.,  153.)— 7.  (Waclisniuth,  Hell.  Alt., 
i.,  1,  70,  149.— Schamann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  79.)— 8.  (Hu- 
rod,,  viii.,  73.— Thucyd.,  ii.,  25.— Xen.,  Hell.,  lii.,  2,  «  23,  30.— 
Pausaii.,iii.,8,  43.— Id.,viii.,27,  «  1.— Aristot.,  Pol.,  m.,6,  4  1.— 
Id.  ib.,  v.,  2,  1)  8.)— 9.  (Pausan.,  iii.,  13,  «  1  ;  30,  *  10  j  v.,  4,  l> 
1.— Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  342.) 
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gled  with  the  ancient  Carians,  and  the  lonianj 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  of  Colophon.'  In 
Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
amalgamated  with  the  lower.'  In  other  places  the 
TtepioiKoi  were  more  degraded.  Thus  in  Sicyon  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  sheepskins,  and  cilled  ko- 
ravaKoipopoi ;'  in  Epidaurus  they  were  styled  xovi- 
TTodec,  dusty-fooCed,  a  name  which  denoted  theit 
agricultural  occupation,  but  was  meant  as  a  mark 
of  contempt.*  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the  serf 
or  slave.  Thus  in  Argos  there  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons called  Gymnesii  or  Gymnetes,  corresponding  to 
the  Helots.  ( Fid.  Gymnesioi  )  So  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Thes- 
salian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of  ancient 
.^olians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Penestae 
(vid.  Penestai),  but  only  tributary  subjects,  who 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizens.'  So  also  in  Crete  there 
were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  trcpioiKot,  or  old  in- 
habitants, similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves  {vid.  Cosmi,  p.  316).  We  may  observe  that 
the  term  nepioiKoi  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a 
different  sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that 
name  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  not  the  subjects 
of  the  Thebans,  as  the  Achseans  were  oT  the  Spar- 
tans.' In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different, 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town,  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artisans ;  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.'' 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence 
they  are  called  by  Homer  AupitVf  rpixu-lKtc.'  These 
tribes  were  the  'TlXcXc,  Jld/i^Xoi.,  and  Avfiavurai 
or  Avfiuvef.  The  first  derived  their  name  from  Hyl 
lus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  last  two  from  Pamphylus 
and  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen-  in  the  last 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  possession  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the 
one  of  highest  dignity  ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  distinction,  for  all  th« 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  constitution  of  Lycur- 
gus,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes 
others  were  added  in  different  places,  either  when 
the  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus 
the  Cadmean  .lEgeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says) 
from  ^geus,  grandson  of  Theras,'  though  others 
have  thought  they  were  incorporated  with  the  three 
Doric  tribes."  At  Argos,  jEgina,  and  Epidaurus, 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric."  In  Sicyon,  Clisthenes,  having  changed  the 
names  of  the  Doric  tribes  to  degrade  and  insult 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which 
he  himself  belonged,  the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty 
years  after  his  death  the  Doric  names  were  re- 
stored, and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  called  AlycaUef, 
from  .lEgialeus,  son  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastus." 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth,"  four  in  Te- 
gea.'*  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterward  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Arca- 
dians," from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  geo- 

1.  (Pausan.,  vii,,  2,  4  5  ;  3,  4  1.)— 2.  (Thirlwall,  i.,  430.)— 3 
(AlhoniEus,  vi.,  271.)— 4.  (MuUer,  Dorians,  iii.,  4,  ?  2.)— 5. 
(Thirlwall,  i.,  438.— ScMmann,  Id.,  401.)— 6.  (Hell.,  v..  4,  i  46.) 
—  7.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  162.  — Schomann,  Id.,  80,  lOT.)  — 8 
(Od.,  lix.,  177.)— 9.  (Herod.,  iv.,  149.)-10.  (ThiihvaU,  i.,  257, 
268,  314.)— 11.  (Miillor,  *gin.,  140.)— 12.  (Herod.,  v.,  68.)— 13 
(Suidas,  5.  V.  ricivrai/c™.)- 14.  (Pausan.,  viii.,  53,  4  6)  — 15 
(Pans.,  v.,  9,  «  6.) 
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graphical  divisions.'  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  Hylleans 
in  Cydonia,"  the  Dymanes  in  Halicarnassus,  which 
probably  arose  from  colonies  having  been  founded 
by  the  members  of  one  tribe  only.' 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  them- 
selves the  longest  unmixed  with  foreign  blood.  So 
jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges, that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men  into 
their  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.*  After- 
ward their  numbers  were  occasionally  recruited  by 
the  admission  of  Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners ; 
but  this  was  done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of 
citizens.  But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  sub- 
ject.' 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  ^parpiai  or  irdrpai, 
yhri,  TpiTTve;,  &c.,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  places.'  At  Sparta  each  tribe  contained 
ten  i>5ai,  a  word,  like  Kufiai,  denoting  a  local  divis- 
ion or  district ;  each  obs  contained  ten  rpiaKaSe^, 
communities  containing  thirty  families.  I3ut  very 
little  appears  to  be  known  of  these  divisions,  how 
far  they  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
changed ;  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to 
the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have 
been  five  in  number.' 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Geleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  yEgicorenses,  who  are  spo- 
Icen  of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
in  Cyzicum.  In  Samos  a  ^Xtj  kiaxpiuvir)  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,'  which  was  probably  a  Carian 
race  that  mingled  with  the  lonians.  In  Ephesus 
five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different  races.  With 
respect  to  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wach- 
smuth,  II.,  i.,  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 
Cecrops,  and  were  called  Cecropis  (Ktapom^),  Au,- 
tochtkon  (AvTox&utv),  Act(Ba  (JAKTola),  and  Paralia 
{Uaoa^ia).  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 
naus,  these  names  were  changed  to  Cranais  \Kpa- 
vat(),  Atthis  ('Arft'f),  Mesogaa  {Meadjma),  and 
Diacris  {AmKpic).  Afterward  we  find  a  new  set 
of  names  :  Dias  (Amf),  Athenais  {'Adrjvaic'/,  Posido- 
nias  (noaecdovcd^),  and  HepJuEsiias  {^H^aioTid^), 
evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  country.'  Some  of  those  secondly 
mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
geographical  divisions ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 
least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond  of  union. 
But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by  four  others, 
.  which  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 
settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 
to  have  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
Greece.  The  names  Geleontes  {VsXiovTe^),  Hop- 
letes ('Ok'Ktjti^),  Argades  {'ApyaSet;),  Mgicores  (A(- 
yiKopelg),  are  said  by  Herodotus'"  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus."  Upon 
this,  however,  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 
modern  writers,  who  have  suggested  various  theo- 
ries of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
reference  will  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.  It 
is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  any  length.  The  etymology  of  the  last 
three  names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tribes 
were  so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 
respective  members  followed;  the  Hopletes  being 


1.  (Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  17.)  —2.  (Hesyoh.,  8.  v.  'rXAeis.)  —  3. 
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the  armed  men  or  warriors ;  the  Argades,  labour 
ers  or  husbandmen ;  the  .(Egicores,  goatherds  oi 
shepherds.  It  is  difiicult,  however,  to  discover  in 
the  first  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  TeXiovre^, 
and  not  TeXiovreg,  be  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  tcXcIv,  used  in  its  religious 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  relelv,  in  the  sense  to  pay.  Against 
the  former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  of  Attic  history ;  and  against 
the  latter,  that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes 
would  denote  a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga- 
des, viz.,  artisans,  who  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribe  in  so  early  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Argades  and  .lEgi- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  local  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  in  the  plains,  the  latter  mountain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  the 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  alse 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  having  exist- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogaea  and  Dia- 
cris. There  is  no  more  difliculty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
circumstances.  Argades  and  .lEgicores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di- 
vision, whQe  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  son  of 
Ion ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Schomann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ionic 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historians  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  continued  to  be  disunited  and  split  into 
factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks  in  each ;  dividing  the  people  into  Ei- 
■KarpiSai,  Tcufiopoi,  and  Ar/iuovpyot,  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  tune,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  their  favour.  The  tribes  of  Philae  were  di- 
vided, either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  soon  after, 
each  into  three  ^parpiai  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra- 
ternities, and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  curia:),  and  each  (pparpia  into  thirty  yivri 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  gentes),  the  members  of 
a  yevos  being  called  ytvv^rai  or  djioyaXdnTEQ.  Each 
yhog  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux' 
that  these  divisions,  though  the  names  seem  to 
import  family  connexion,  were  in  fact  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advance  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  (pparpiai  and  yevn  had 
their  respective  religious  rites  and  festivals,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  their  political  importance,  and  perhaps  prevent- 
ed them  from  being  altogether  dissolved.' 

The  relation  between  the  foui:  Ionic  tribes  and 


1.  (Onom,,  Tiii.,  111.)— 2.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
i,,  p.  311,  &c.) 
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Ifte  tliree  classes  into  which  Theseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  each  of  the  four  tiibes  was  divi- 
ded into  Eupatridffi,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi ;  which 
is  oonlirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  (pvTuoSaaiXelc, 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  were  all 
taken  from  the  Eupatridae,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  ( Fii.  Phylobasileis.)  This, 
as  Thirlwall'  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  on  the  supposition  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal ;  but  Maiden,"  who  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  employment,  supposes  that 
the  tribes  or  phylas  consisted  of  the  Eupatridae 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
phylse,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  into  three.  The 
Geomori  and  Demiurgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
his  supposition,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  political  analogies  in  other  states,  but 
seems  hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  receiving  it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterward  abohshed,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eupa- 
triicB  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and  had, 
besides,  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became  agitated 
by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three  parties, 
YledLatoL,  or  lowlanders,  AiaKpioi,  or  highlanders,  and 
UdpaTi-oc,  or  people  of  the  seacoast.  The  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Mesogaea 
nd  Diacris  ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  some 
neasure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
Theseus  :  the  first  being  the  nobles,  whose  property 
lay  in  the  champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
country ;  the  second,  the  smaller  landowners  and 
shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading  and  mining  class, 
who  had  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. To  appease  their  discords,  Solon  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  thereupon  framed  his  celebrated  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws.  Here  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  but  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  of  rank, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  his  property  qualification,  or 
division  of  the  people  into  HevTaaotnoiiiSLfivoi,  'Itt- 
TTEif,  ZevylTai,  and  e^TEf.  The  enactments  of  Solon 
continued  to  be  the  law  at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
cratic reform  efiected  by  Clisthenes.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  and  named  after 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes :  Erechtheis,  JSgeis,  Pandi- 
onis,  Leontis,  Acamantis,  (Ends,  Cecropis,  Htppo- 
thoontis.  Mantis,  Antiochis.  These  tribes  were  di- 
vided each  into  ten  Sij/iot,  the  number  of  which  was 
afterward  increased  by  subdivision;  but  the  ar- 
rangement was  so  made,  that  several  S^/iot  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
up  a  tribe.  {Vid.  Demus.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
ations, a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  habits  and  feehngs,  as  well  as  the  pohti- 
cal  organization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  an- 
cient fparpiai  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
all  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  demus, 
but  not  in  a  phratria  or  genos ;  whence  Aristophanes" 
says,  as  a  taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citi- 
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zens,  that  they  have  no  phrators,  or  only  barbarous 
ones  (quoted  by  Niebuhr').  The  functions  which 
had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were  now 
mostly  transferred  to  the  6ij/ioi.  Among  others,  we 
may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavxpapiai  into 
which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useless, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system. 
The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some 
few  interruptions)  until  the  downfall  of  Athenian 
independence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the 
senate  of  Five  Himdred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  The  allotment  of  SmaaTai  was  according  to 
tribes ;  and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state, 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  mihtary,  as  that 
of  the  diaiTTjTai,  T^oytarac,  7rui2,ijTac,  rafilat,  reixo-iroi^ 
oi,  (pvXapxoi.,  arparriyoi,  &.c.  In  B.C.  307,  Deme- 
trius PoUorcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely,  Antigoni- 
as  and  Demetrias,  which  afterward  received  the 
names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis ;  and  a  thirteenth 
was  subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his 
own  name.' 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of  under 
several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  this.  ( Vid.  Civitas,  Greek  ;  Demus, 
Phylaechoi,  Phylobasileis,  &C-)" 

TRIBUS  (ROMAN).  The  three  ancient  Romu- 
lian  tribes,  the  Ranmes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  or  the 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which 
the  patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  TulUus, 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The  his- 
tory and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  are 
spoken  of  under  Pateicii.  They  continued  of  pohti- 
cal  importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legislation,  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna,  are  spoken 
of  under  Plebes,  p.  782,  783.  The  four  city  tribes 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  viz. ,  Suburana,  Esquilina,  Coliina,  and 
Palatina.*  The  names  of  the  sixteen  country  tribes 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  after  the  con- 
quest of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alphabetical  order 
as  follow :  MmUia,  Camilla,  Cornelia,  Fabia,  Galeria, 
Horalia,  Lemonia,  Mencnia,  Papiria,  Pollia  (which 
Niebuhr'  thinks  to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia, 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  time),  Papiria,  Pu- 
pinia,  Romilia,  Sergia,  Veturia,  and  Voltinia.^  As 
Rome  gradually  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius,  with 
his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to  Rome, 
lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  where 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  tribe,  the 
tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe,  which 
Livy'  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls  vctus  Claudia 
tribus,  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  was  then 
designated  by  the  name  Crustumina  or  Clustumina.' 
This  name  is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe 
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being  named  after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones 
lU  derived  their  name  from  persons  or  heroes  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
heroes,  called  kTravv/ioi,  were  to  the  Attic  phylas. 
In  B.C.  387,  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  viz., 
tlie  Stellatina,  Trome-ntina,  Sabatina^  and  Arniensis.^ 
In  358  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomptina  and  PuUilia, 
were  formed  of  Volseians.'  In  B.C.  332,  the  cen- 
sors Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  MiBcia  and  Scaptia.'  In  B.C.  318,  the 
Ufcntina  and  Falerina  were  added.*  In  B.C.  299, 
two  others,  the  Aniensis  and  Terentina,  were  added 
by  the  censors ;'  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  241,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Quirina  and  Velina.  This  number 
was  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
quered nations -were  after  this  incorporated  with 
the  sovereign  Roman  state."  When  the  tribes,  in 
their  assemblies,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
order  {ordo  tribitum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  The  first  in 
the  order  of  succession  was  the  Suburana,  and  the 
last  the  Arniensis.'  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
tribe  had,  in  important  documents,  to  add  to  his 
own  name  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case. 
fjid,.  NoMEN,  Roman,  p.  661.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own  ;  Wach- 
smuth,  Gerlach,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
in  the  Servian  tribes  ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
hence  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  essen- 
lially  plebeian  ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
so  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence,  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  lAv.,  ii.,  56, 
CO. — Dionys.,  ix.,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
deceraviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem- 
blies were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  {comitia  tributa),  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  state  :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butum,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  rehgious  affairs.'  ( Yid. 
Teibdnus,  Plebes.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Forum,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  the  RepubUc.  The 
first  great  point  they  gained  was  through  the  lex 
Valeria,  passed  by  Valerius  Publicola.  ( Yid.  Vale- 
Ri.ffi  Leges.)  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
dated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in- 
stituted (494  B.C.).  During  the  time  of  the  de- 
cemviral  legislation,  the  comitia  were  for  a  short 
time  deprived  of  their  influence,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  immediately  after,  probably 


1.  (LiT.,  vi.,  5.— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  575.)— 2.  (Liv.,  vii.,  15.)— 3. 
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by  this  legislation  itself,  the  comitia  tributa,  instes. 
of  a  merely  plebeian,  became  a  national  assembly 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  end  freeboni 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thus 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  part  in  their  assemblies.' 
This  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  also  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  Teibunus,  that  patricians  sought  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius  were  still 
in  operation;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  in  number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  charactei 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tributa  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  remark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  more  di- 
rected towards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  centuriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for- 
eign and  external  relations  of  the  state,  although  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  RepuMic  this  distini.-tion  grad- 
ually vanished. 

I.  The  Election  of  Magistrates. — The  comitia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratus 
minores."  The  tribuni  plebis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law  {mi.  TniBUNns), 
and  in  like  manner  the  sediles,  though  the  curule 
aediles  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  different  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  Bediles  were  elected.'  In  later 
times  the  qusstors  also,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  tribuni  militares,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.*  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  already  on  their  posts,  had 
their  iraperiura  prolonged  by  the  tribes.'  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  of 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  frequently  modified.  ( Yid.  Pon- 
TIFEX,  p.  790,  &c.) 

II.  Legislative  Powers.  —  The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscita  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  only  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  to  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  course,  require 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curiae  or  of  the  senate.' 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  to  be  an  assem- 
bly representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  resolutions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people  ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with, 
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and  afterward  without,  the  sanction  of  the  cu.ies, 
the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  which  were  originally 
the  real  legislative  assembly.  (Vid.  Plebisoitum.) 
It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  .even  after  the 
time  when  plebiscita  became  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation,  there  occur  many  cases  in  which  a  plebis- 
citum  is  based  upon  and  preceded  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum,  and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
Kinds  of  plebiscita :  1.  Those  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Republic,  which  constitutionally 
belonged  to  the  senate,  such  as  those  which  con- 
ferred the  imperium,  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
missions and  qusstiones,  dispensed  or  exempted 
persons  from  existing  laws,  decided  upon  the  fate 
of  conquered  towns  and  countries,  and  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  provinces  in  general,  &c.  These  were  al- 
ways based  upon  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was 
laid  before  the  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  2.  Plebiscita 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  naturally  required  no  senatus  consultum,  and 
in  general  none  is  mentioned  in  such  cases.  Ple- 
biscita of  this  kind  are,  for  example,  those  which 
grant  the  civitas  and  the  suffragium,  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  social  life  and  its  relations.  The  tribes  also 
had  the  power  of  abolishing  old  laws.'  The  per- 
mission to  enter  the  city  in  triumph  was  originally 
granted  to  a  general  by  the  senate,"  but  the  comitia 
tributa  began  ia  early  times  to  exercise  the  same 
right,  and  at  last  they  granted  such  a  permission 
even  without  a  senatus  consultum.'  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  also  frequently  usurped  by  the  tribes,  or  per- 
mitted to  them  by  a  senatus  consultum.  In  the 
time  of  Sulla,  the  legislative  powers  of  the  comitia 
were  entirely  abohshed ;  but  of  this  change  we  shall 
speak  presently. 

III.  Tke  jurisdiction  0/ (Ae  iriJes  was  very  limited, 
as  they  had  only  jurisdiction  over  those  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  all  capital 
offences  belonged  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  In 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  popular  rights,  the  tribunes 
or  aediles  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  be- 
fore the  comitia  tributa,  but  the  punishment  which 
they  inflicted  consisted  only  in  fines.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  they  became  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates  in  any  cases  which 
were  not  capital.  Magistrates  also,  and  generals, 
were  sometimes,  after  the  term  of  their  office  had 
elapsed,  summoned  before  the  tribes  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  and  their  administration. 
Private  individuals  were  tried  by  them  in  cases  for 
which  the  laws  had  made  no  provisions.*  (Com- 
pare .£diles,  Tkibunds.) 

The  place  where  the  comitia  tributa  assembled 
might  be  either  within  or  without  the  city,  although 
in  the  latter  case  not  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the 
gates,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend 
farther."  For  elections,  the  Campus  Martins  was 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,'  but  sometimes  also  the 
Forum,'  the  area  of  the  Capitol,"  or  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius.' 

The  usual  presidents  at  the  comitia  tributa  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  functions  by  the  sediles.  No  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  tribes  without  the  knowledge 
and  the  consent  of  the  tribunes,'"  and  even  the 
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34.)— 5.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxviii.,  17.)  — 6.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.,  3,  16. 
—Id.  ib.,  i.,  1.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  30.— Plut.,  C.  Gnicrh  3.)- 
7.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  10.- Id.,  xliii.,  16.— 
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aediles  were  not  allowed  to  make  any  proposal  to 
the  comitia  without  the  permission  of  the  tribunes.' 
The  college  of  tribunes  appointed  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  lot  or  by  common  consent,  to  preside  at  the 
comitia,"  and  the  members  of  the  college  usually 
signed  the  proposal  which  their  colleague  was  going 
to  lay  before  the  assembly.'  During  the  period 
when  the  comitia  tributa  were  a  national  assembly, 
the  higher  magistrates,  too,  sometimes  presided  at 
their  meetings,  though  probably  not  without  the 
sanction  of  the  tribunes.  In  legislative  assemblies, 
however,  the  higher  magistrates  presided  very  sel- 
dom, and  instances  of  this  kind  which  are  known 
were  probably  extraordinary  cases.*  In  the  comitia 
tributa  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  trib- 
unes, sediles,  quaestors,  sacerdotes,  and  others,  the 
consuls  frequently  appear  as  presidents.'  On  one 
occasion  the  pontifex  maximus  presided  at  the 
election  of  tribunes.'  When  the  cDmitia  were  as- 
sembled for  judicial  purposes,  aediles,  consuls,  or 
praetors  might  preside  as  well  as  tribunes.' 

The  preparations  preceding  elective  assemblies 
were  very  simple  :  the  candidates  were  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at 
the  comitia,  and  the  latter  took  their  names  and 
announced  them  to  the  people  when  assemb.ed.' 
For  legislative  assemblies,  the  preparations  were 
greater  and  lasted  longer.  A  tribune  (rogator  or 
princeps  rogcUionis')  announced  the  proposal  (roga- 
tio)  which  he  meant  to  bring  before  the  comitia 
three  nun'dines  before  the  general  meeting.  During 
this  interval  conciones  were  held,  that  is,  assem 
blies  of  the  people  for  considering  and  discussing 
the  measure  proposed,  and  any  one  might,  at  such 
meetings,  canvass  the  people  for  or  against  the 
measure :  but  no  voting  took  place  in  a  concio." 
The  auspices  were  at  fust  not  taken  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  as  patricians  alone  had  the  right  to  take 
them ;"  but  subsequently  the  tribunes  obtained  the 
same  right,  though  commonly  they  only  instituted 
the  spectio." 

As  regards  tlie  convocation  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  simply  invited  the  people  by  his  viatores, 
without  any  of  the  solemnities  customary  at  the 
comitia  centuriata."  In  the  assembly  itself  the 
president  took  bis  seat  upon  a  tribunal,  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  colleagues,'*  and  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting  (roga- 
hat).  The  rogatio,  however,  was  not  read  by  the 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  praeco."  Then  discussion 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  well  as  ma- 
gistrates might,  with  the  permission  of  the  tribune, 
speak  either  for  or  against  the  proposal.  At  last 
the  president  requested  the  people  to  vote  by  the 
phrase  ite  in  svffragium,"  or  a  similar  one ;  and 
when  they  stood  in  disorder,  they  were  first  called 
upon  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
tribes  ( discedite ),  which  were  separated  by  ropes 
until  the  time  when  the  septa  were  built  in  the 
Campus  Martins."  The  succession  in  which  the 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,"  and  the  one  which 


I.  (Gell.,  iv.,  4.— Dionys.,  Ti.,  90.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ii,  56 —Id.,  iii., 
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was  to  vote  first  was  called  tribus  prierogativa  or 
pnKcipium,  the  others  jure  vocatce.  In  the  tribus 
praerogativa  some  man  of  eminence  usually  gave 
his  vote  first,  and  his  name  was  recorded  in  the 
resolution.'  Out  of  the  votes  of  each  tribe  a  suffra- 
gium  was  made  up,  that  is,  the  majority  in  each 
tribe  formed  the  suffragium,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  were  thirty-five  suffragia.'  (Compare  Dieib- 
iTOBEs.)  When  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  ta- 
,\en  place,  the  renuntiatio  followed,  that  is,  the  re- 
sult of  the  voting  was  made  known.  The  president 
then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  he  himself  had 
the  obligation  to  see  that  the  resolution  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  business  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
like  that  of  the  centuriata,  might  be  interrupted  by 
a  variety  of  things,  such  as  obnuntiatio,  sunset,  a 
tempest,  the  intercession  or  veto  of  a  tribune,  the 
morbus  comitialis,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.^  If  the  elections 
could  not  he  completed  in  one  day,  they  were  con- 
tinued on  the  day  following ;  but  if  the  assembly 
had  met  in  a  judicial  capacity,  its  breaking  up  be- 
fore the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
fendant, equivalent  to  an  acquittal'  If  everything 
had  apparently  gone  on  and  been  completed  regu- 
larly, but  the  augurs  afterward  discovered  that  some 
error  had  been  committed,  the  whole  resolution, 
whether  it  was  on  an  election,  on  a  legislative  or 
judicial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  whole  business 
had  to  be  done  over  again.' 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  the 
comitia  tributa  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  comitia  centuriata.  The  latter  assembly  was, 
from  the  time  of  its  institution  by  Servius  TuUius, 
in  reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equites 
and  the  first  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen- 
turies, exercised  such  an  infiuence  that  the  votes 
of  the  other  classes  scarcely  came  into  considera- 
tion.°  (Vid.  Plebes,  p.  783.)  Now,  as  patricians 
and  plebeians  had  gradually  become  united  into  one 
body  of  Roman  citizens,  with  almost  equal  powers, 
the  necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  become 
manifest  that  a  change  should  be  introduced  into 
the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  in  fa- 
vour of  the  democratical  principle,  which  in  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  government  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  object  of  this  change  was  perhaps  to 
constitute  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  into  one  great 
national  assembly.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 
A  change,  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  numerous  allusions  in  ancient  writers, 
and  as  is  also  admitted  by  all  modern  writers.  As 
this  change  was  connected  with  the  tribes,  though 
it  did  not  affect  the  comitia  tributa,  we  shall  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  it.  But  this  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult, as  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
event  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
time  when  it  was  introduced.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  nearly  every  modern  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  these  points  entertains  his  own  pecu- 
liar views  upon  them.  As  regards  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  others 
.that  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation ; 
while  from  Livy,'  compared  with  Dionysius,'  it  ap- 
pears to  be  manifest  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
the  time  when  the  number  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
was  completed,  that  is,  after  the  year  B.C.  241,  per- 
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haps  in  the  censorship  of  0.  Flaminius  (B.C.  23(.j. 
who,  according  to  Polybius,'  made  the  constitution 
more  democratical.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ger- 
lach"  and  of  Gijttling.'  In  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  change,  all  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  in  an 
amalgamation  of  the  centuries  and  the  tribes  ;  but 
in  the  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  opinions  a^e 
still  more  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  and  it  would  lead  us 
much  too  far  if  we  only  attempted  to  state  the  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers. 
The  question  is  one  which  still  requires  a  careful 
and  minute  examination,  but  which  will,  perhaps, 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
made  by  Gottling.* 

The  five  classes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centuries  of 
seniores  and  juniores ;'  but  the  classes  are  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  thirty-five  tribes,  while 
formerly  the  tribes  existed  entirely  independent  of 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  classes 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  formed  subdivisions  of 
both ;  they  were  parts  of  the  tribes  as  well  as  of 
the  classes.'  Gottling  assumes  350  centuries  in  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  and  gives  to  the  senators  and 
equites  their  suffragium  in  the  first  class  of  each 
tribe  as  seniores  and  juniores.  The  centuries  of 
fabri  and  cornicines  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and 
the  capite  censi  voted  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  fourth 
city  tribe.  Each  century  in  a  tribe  had  one  suffra- 
gium, and  ^each  tribe  contained  ten  centuries,  two 
(seniores  and  juniores)  of  each  of  the  five  classes." 
Gottling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  were 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  with  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  centuries  of  the  first 
class.'  The  mode  of  voting  remained,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  as  in  the  former  comitia  centuriata.  The 
equites  voted  with  the  senators,  but  the  lormer 
usually  among  the  juniores,  and  the  latter  among 
the  seniores.'  The  following  particulars,  however, 
are  to  be  observed.  We  read  of  a  praerogativa  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  understood 
either  as  a  tribus  praerogativa,  or  as  a  centuria  praj- 
rogativa.  If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  possibil 
ities,  which  is  maintained  by  some  modern  writers, 
the  ten  centuries  contained  in  the  tribus  prserogativa 
would  have  given  their  suffrages  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  the  renuntiatio,  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  their  voting,  would  have  taken 
place  after  it  was  ascertained.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  Rein ;"  and  as  we  know,  from  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  that  the  votes  were 
given  according  to  centuries,"  and  according  to 
tribes  only  in  cases  when  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  centuries  of  the  same  tribe, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  praerogativa  was 
a  century  taken  by  lot  from  all  the  seventy  centu- 
ries of  the  first  class,  two  of  which  were  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  all  the  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  gave  their  votes  first,  that 
is,  after  the  prasrogativa.  From  the  plural  form 
prarogativce,  it  is,  moreover,  inferred  that  it  consist- 
ed of  two  centuries,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  class  contained  in  the  same  tribe  voled  to- 
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gether.'  II  as  in  ine  passage  of  Pseudo-Aseonias, 
a  tribus  priciogativa  is  mentioned  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  it  can  only  mean  the  tribe  from  which 
the  praerogativa  centuria  is  taken  by  lot,  for  a  real 
tribus  praerogativa  only  occurs  in  the  comitia  tribu- 
ta.  The  century  of  the  first  class  drawn  by  lot  to 
bs  the  praerogativa  was  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  e.  g.,  Gale- 
ria  juniorum,'  that  is,  the  juniores  of  the  first  class 
in  the  tribus  Galeria ;  Aniensis  juniorum  ;'  Veturia 
juniorum,*  &o.  C.  Gracchus  wished  to  make  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  centuria  praerogativa  more 
democratical,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  drawn 
from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately ;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted.'  When  the  prasroga- 
tiva  had  voted,  the  result  was  announced  (renunti- 
are),  and  the  other  centuries  then  deliberated  wheth- 
er they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not.  After 
this  was  done,  all  the  centuries  of  the  first  class 
voted  simultaneously,  and  not  one  after  another,  as 
the  space  of  one  day  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  sufficient.  Next  voted,  in  the  same  manner, 
all  the  centuries  of  the  second,  then  those  of  the 
third  class,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  centuries  of  the 
classes  had  voted.  The  simultaneous  voting  of  all 
the  centuries  of  one  class  is  sometimes,  for  this 
very  reason,  expressed  by  prima,  or  secunda  chassis 
vacatur.''  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  class  had 
voted,  the  result  was  announced.  Respecting  the 
voting  of  the  centuries  the  following  passages  may 
also  be  consulted  :  Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  20 ;  in  Yerr., 
v.,  15;  Post  Red.  in  Senal.,  11 ;  ad  Quirit.,  7. — 
Liv.,  X.,  9,  22;  xxiv.,  7;  xxvi.,  22.  It  seems  to 
have  happened  sometimes  that  all  the  centuries  of 
one  tribe  voted  the  same  way,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  convenient  to  count  the  votes  according  to 
tribes  instead  of  according  to  centuries.' 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries,  with  their  altered 
and  more  democratical  constitution,  continued  to 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  part  of  their  former 
power  along  with  the  comitia  tributa,  even  after 
the  latter  had  acquired  their  supreme  importance  in 
the  Republic.  During  the  time  of  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  attended  by  the  populace,  which  was 
guided  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  citizens  had  little  influence  in  them. 
Wlien  the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor- 
porated in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the 
political  corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by 
which  the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times.'  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  will- 
ing ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from  wealthy 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
Sulla,  for  a  time,  did  away  with  these  odious  pro- 
ceedings ;  since,  according  to  some,  he  abolished 
the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, deprived  them  of  the  right  of  electing  the  sa- 
cerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.'  (Compare  Tribdnus.)  But  theponstitu- 
tion,  such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
forever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation  of 
Sulla.     The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the  dic- 


1.  (Cic  ,  Philip.,  ii.,  33. — Fest.,  s.  v.  PncrogativtE. — Pseudo- 
Ascon  in  Cic,  Verr.,  p.  139,  od.  Orelli.— Liv.,  i.,  22.)— 2.  (Liv., 
xxvii.,  6.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,7.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  22.)— 5.  (Pseu- 
do-Sallust,  De  Rop.  Ordiii.,  2,  0.)— 6.  (Cic,  Philip.,  1.  o.— Com- 
pare Psoudo-Ascon.  in  Cio.,  Verr.,  p.  139,  Oiolli.) — 7.  (Cic.  nd 
Att.,  i.,  16.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  15.— Id.,  Do  Legr.  Agr.,  li.,  2.— Id.,  Pro 
Plane,  22.  —  Polyb.,  vi.,  14.  —  Liv.,  v.,  )8.  —  Id.,  xl.,  42.  —  Id., 
Epit.,  49. —Suet,  Jul.,  41,  48,  60,  &c.)— 8.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  37.— 
Suet.,  Jul..  41.— Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  IB.)— 9.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  13, 
15.— 1  J.,  Dn  Leg,  iii.,  9.  — Liv.,  Epit.,  89.  —  Appian,  De  Bell. 
Civ.,  i.,  59,  98.) 
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tatorship  of  J.  Cassar,  who  decided  upon  peace  and 
war  himself  in  connexion  with  the  senate.'  He 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation  in  his  hands, 
through  his  influence  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
tribunes.  The  people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the 
election  of  magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  was 
much  limited,  as  Cssar  had  the  right  to  appoint 
half  the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  consuls  ;'  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  he  recom 
mended  to  the  people  those  candidates  whom  he 
wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  would  have  opposed 
his  wish  ?^  After  the  death  of  Caesar  the  comitia 
continued  to  be  held,  but  were  always,  more  or 
less,  the  obedient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  recog- 
nised and  sanctioned  by  them.'  Under  Augustus 
the  comitia  still  sanctioned  new  laws  and  elected 
magistrates,  but  their  whole  proceedings  were  a 
mere  farce,  for  they  could  not  venture  to  elect  any 
other  persons  than  those  recommended  by  the  em- 
peror.'' Tiberius  deprived  the  people  of  this  delu- 
sive power,  and  conferred  the  power  of  election 
upon  the  senate.'  When  the  elections  were  made 
by  the  senate,  the  result  was  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple assembled  as  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.' 
Legislation  was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  en- 
tirely, and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  sen- 
ate and  the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitia 
again  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Augustus;'  but  this  regulation 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  everything  was  left  as  it 
had  been  arranged  by  Tiberius.'  From  this  time 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  as 
all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by  the 
people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  lex 
regia.  ( Vid.  Reqia  Lex.)  The  people  only  assem- 
bled in  the  Campus  Martii^s  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving information  as  to  who  had  been  elected  or 
appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  even  this 
announcement  (renuntiatio)  appears  to  have  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  Ij  nterholzner, 
De  Mutaia  Centuriatorum  Com.it.  a  Servio  Tullio 
Rege  Insiitutorum  Ratione,  Breslau,  1835. — G.  C. 
Th.  Francke,  De  THbmim,  de  curiarujn  atque  Centu- 
riarum  Ratione,  Schleswig,  1824.  —  Huschke,  Die 
Verfassung  des  Servius  Tullius,  1838. — Hiillmann, 
Romische  Grundverfassung. — Rubino,  Unlersuchun- 
gen  iXber  die  Rom.  Verfassung,  1839. — Zumpt,  Ueber 
die  Abstimmung  des  Rom.  VoUces  in  Ccnturiatcomitier.. 

TRIBU'TA  COMI'TIA.     {Vid.  Tribus,  Romin.) 

TRIBUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Servos,  Rosiiy, 
p.  884.) 

TRIBU'TUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebuhr"  sup- 
poses, was  at  first  only  paid  by  the  plebeians,  since 
the  name  itself  is  used  by  the  ancients  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Servian  tribes  ;  for  Varro"  says 
"  tributum  dictum  a  tribubus,"  and  Livy,"  "  tribus  ap- 
■pellalce  a  tributo."  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par- 
tially correct,  as  Livy"  expressly  states  that  the 
patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  property, 
and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonged  to  the 
ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the  cen- 
sus as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the  tithes 
had  to  be  paid,  until,  at  a  late  period,  an  alteration 
was  attempted  by  the  lex  Thoria."  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  patricians  did  not  pay 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  20.)— 2.  (Suet.,  JuL,  41.— Cic,  Philip., 
vii.,  C— Dion  Cass.,  jdiii.,  51.)— 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  iliii.,  47.— Ap- 
pian, De  Bell.  Civ.,  li.,  18.)— 4.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  iv.,  7.— 
Dion  Cass.,  xlvi.,  55.— Id.,  xlvii.,  2.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40,  &c. 
—Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  2,  21.— Id.,  Iv.,  34.— Id.,  Ivi.,  40.)— 6.  (Ta- 
cit., Ann.,  i.,  15,  81.— Id.  ib.,  li.,  36,  51.— VeU.  Paterc,  ii.,  126.) 
—  7,  (Dion  Cass.,  Iviii.,  20.)  —  8.  (Dion  Cass  ,  lii.,  9.  —  Suet., 
Cal.,  16.)— 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  111.,  20.)— 10.  (Hist,  of  Rome.,  i.,  p 
468.)-ll.  (DoLing.  Lat.,iv.,  r.49.)— 12.  (i.,  43.)— 13  ;iv,60l 
—14.  (Appian,  De  Boll.  Civ.,  i.,  27.) 
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Ihe  tributura  upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians.' 
The  impost  itself  varied  according  to  the  exigences 
of  the  state,  and  was  partly  applied  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  partly  those  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city."  The  usual  amount  of  tax  was 
one  for  every  thousand  of  a  man's  fortune,'  though 
in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  tributura  was  not  a  property-tax  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  accounts  respect- 
ing the  plebeian  debtors  clearly  imply  that  the  debts 
were  not  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  a  person's 
property,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tributum  upon 
property  which  was  not  his  own,  but  which  he 
owed,  and  for  which  he  had,  consequently,  to  pay 
the  interest  as  well.  It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  ob- 
jects without  any  regard  to  their  produce,  lilte  a 
land  or  house  tax,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  main 
part  of  it.*  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
most  oppressive  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It 
was  raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  insti- 
tuted by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of 
these  tribes,  subsequently  called  tribuni  aerarii.' 
Dionysius,  in  another  passage,'  states  that  it  was 
nnposed  upon  the  centuries  according  to  their  cen- 
sus ;  but  tliis  seems  to  be  a  mistalve,  as  the  centuries 
contained  a  number  of  juniores  who  were  yet  in 
their  fathers'  power,  and  consequently  could  not 
pay  the  tributum.  It  was  not,  like  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  public  revenue,  let  out  to  farm,  but,  being 
fixed  in  money,  it  was  raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless 
(as  was  the  case  after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to 
the  soldiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
knights,  demanded  it  from  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  bound  to  pay  it.  (Vid.  Ms  Equestre 
and  HoEnEAEinm.)  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
what  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
every  thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters 
upon  which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.  But 
when  it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay 
ii  when  they  thought  it  too  heavy  or  unfairly  dis- 
tributed, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal.'  In  later  times  the  senate  sometimes 
left  its  regulation  to  the  censors,  who  often  fixed  it 
very  arbitrarily.  No  citizen  was  exempt  from  it ; 
but  we  find  that  the  priests,  augurs,  and  pontiffs 
made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  only  an 
abuse  which  did  not  last.'  In  cases  of  great  dis- 
tress, when  the  tributum  was  not  raised  according 
to  the  census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tributum  Temerarium.'  After  the  war  with  Mace- 
donia (B.C.  147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was 
filled  with  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
and  from  the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became 
exempted  from  paying  the  tributum  ;'"  and  this 
state  of  things  lasted  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43  B.C."),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  ajrarium.''  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered  coun- 
tries and  cities,  see  Vectigalia." 

TRI'BON  (rpWuv).     (Yid.  Pallium,  p.  720.) 

^TRICLI'NIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 

house,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 

parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  519.     It  was 

of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,'* 

1.  (LiY.,  iv.,  60;  v,10.)— 2.  (Lit.,  vi.,  32.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ixiv., 
15;  ixxix.,  7,  44.)~4.  ("Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  581.)— 5.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  14, 
15.)— 6.  (iv.,  19.)— 7.  (I,iv.,  v.,  12.)— 8.  (Liv.,  ixxiii.,  42.)— 9. 
(Feetus.  s.  v.  Tributorum  coUationem.) — 1-0.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  ii., 
82.-Plin.,  II.  N.,  ixxiii.,  17.)— 11.  (Plut.,  ^m.  Paul.,  38.)  — 
12.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Fara.,  xii.,  30.  — Philip.,  ii.,  37.)— 13. 
(Compare  Hegewisch,  Versuch  iiber  die  Rom.  Finanzen,  Altona, 
1804. — Bosse,  Grundziige  des  Finanzweseiis  im  Rum.  Staat, 
Braunschweig,  180S.)-14    (vi.,  3,  4  8.) 
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oughi  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  Tlie 
same  author'  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were  open  towards 
the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a  window  looking 
into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaeon,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  viridari- 
um.  The  woodcut  at  p.  463  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  couches  ^lecti,  Kkivai),  from  which 
the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They  also  remain 
in  the  "house  of  Actajon,"  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Leotus,  Torus,  Pulvinar,  and  Au- 
coBiTA,  contain  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to 
adapt  these  couches  for  the  accubatio,  i.  e.,  for  the 
act  of  reclining  during  the  meal.  When  so  prepa- 
red for  an  entertainment  they  were  called  triclinia 
strata,'  and  they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.' 
As  each  guest  leaned  during  a  great  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment upon  his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the 
right  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the 
same  couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  W3s 
therefore  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.'' 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro,''  that  the 
number  of  guests  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some, 
times,  however,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.'  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number ; 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  326),  or  packed  even  still  more  closely.'  The 
ohoi  -piaKovTaK^ivoi'  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived about  ninety  guests  at  a  time,  there  bein 
ten  triclinia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  syra 
posiuni  or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  thai 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ta- 
ble. This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  proceed- 
ed with  their  meal.'  Each  man,  in  order  to  feed 
himself,  lay  flat  upon  his  breast,  or  nearly  so,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table  ;  but  after- 
ward, when  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his  elbow.  To  this 
Horace  alludes  in  describing  a  person  sated  with  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  in  order  to  repose  upon 
his  elbow." 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  by 
the  prepositions  super  or  supra,  and  infra.  A  pas- 
sage of  Livy,"  in  which  he  relates  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flamininus,  shows  that 
infra  aliquem  cubare  was  the  same  as  in  sinu  alzcujus 
cubarc,  and,  consequently,  that  each  person  was  con- 
sidered as  below  him  to  whose  breast  his  own  head 
approached.  On  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  couches 
and  of  the  three  places  on  each  couch. 

Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  first,  from 
No.  1  towards  No.  3,  then  from  No.  1  tawards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towards  No.  9 ;  that  the 
guest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No 
2,  No.  3  below  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  (liat, 
going  in  the  same  direotioji,  the  couch  to  the  right 


1.  ii  10.)— 2.  (Cms.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii ,  92.—  Compare  ,A.lhe-B.»  ii, 
p.  47,  48.)— 3.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  ix.,  47,  ed.  Muller.)--4.  (Plia., 
Epist.,  iv.,  22.}— 6.  (Cell  ,  xiii.,  11.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,.4,  86.i 
—  7.  (in  Pia.,  27.)  — 8.  (Plot.,  Symp.,  v.,  5,  p.  1207.1—9.  [14 
ib.,  v.,  6.)— 10    (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  39.)— 11.  (xxxix.,  43.) 
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ftjnd  was  above  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the  left 
liand  below  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  following 
fragment  of  Sallust'  contains  the  denominations  of 
the  couches  as  shown  on  the  plan :  "  Igitur  discti- 
buere :  Serlorius  (i.  c,  No.  6)  inferior  in  medio ;  super 
€um  L.  Fabius  Hispaniensis  senator  ex  proscriptis 
(No.  5) :  in  summo  Anlonius  (No.  1) ;  et  infra  scriba 
Sertorii  Versius  (No.  3) :  et  alter  scriba  Mmcenas  (No. 
8)  in  imo,  medius  inter  Tarquinium  (No.  7)  et  domi- 
num  Perpernam  (No.  9)."  On  the  same  principle. 
No.  1  was  the  highest  place  {locus  summus)  on  the 
highest  couch ;  No.  3  was  locus  imus  in  lecto  sum- 
mo ;  No.  2  locus  medius  in  lecto  summo ;  and  so 
on.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  following  pas- 
sage'' the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  accubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 


S     1    .3 
III 

,          Ni-iilitnoj 
Fnrciiis 

(j      ilensa     j| 

Varius 

VitCUB 

FundaEiu 

Fundanius,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 

relatively  to  all  tl\e  others,  says, 

••  Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus,  et  infra, 
Si  memini,  Varius  ;  cum  Servdio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Mcecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomenlanus  eral  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra." 

It  is  possible  that  Maecenas  ought  to  be  in  the 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No.  5,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  especially  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host  him- 
self, Nasidienus,  occupies  the  place  No.  8,  which 
was  usually  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
was  a  convenient  situation  for  giving  directions  and 
superintending  the  entertainment.  Unless  there  be 
an  exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
.served  that  at  each  table  the  most  honourable  was 
the  middle  place.' 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dining-room 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  called  tri- 
cliniarcha,  who,  through  the  instrumentaUty  of  other 
slaves  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  that  everything 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order. 

TRIDENS.     {Vid.  Fuscina.) 

TRIDRACHMON.     {Vid.  Drachma.) 

TRIENS.     ( rid.  As,  p.  110.) 

TRIERARCH'IA  (rptripapxla).  This  was  one  of 
the  extraordinary  war-services  or  liturgies  {vid. 
Leitourgia)  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  state.  The  persons 
who  were  charged  with  it  were  called  Tpt^papxoi, 
or  trierarchs,  as  being  the  captains  of  triremes, 
though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  persons  who 
bore  the  same  charge  in  other  vessels.  It  existed 
from  very  early  time°  in  connexion  with  the  forty- 


eight  naucraries  of  Solon  and  the  fifty  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  each  of  which  corporations  appears  to  have 
been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessel.  (Compare 
Nadcraria.')  Under  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes 
the  ten  tribes  were  at  first  severally  charged  with 
five  vessels.  This  charge  was,  of  course,  super- 
seded by  the  later  forms  of  the  trierarchy,  explam- 
ed  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

I.  The  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  were  liable. — 
What  these  were  previously  to  358  B.C.,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patriotic  individual 
served  in  his  own  ship.  Cleinias,  for  instance,  did 
so  at  Artemisium  ;'  but  as  it  is  particularly  record- 
ed that  this  ship  was  his  own,  we  may  infer  that 
he  supplied  at  his  own  cost  what  the  state  was  bound  ' 

to  provide.  The  same  custom  prevailed  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  also.    The  100  ships  prepared  ' 

and  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  any 
critical  emergency,  were  supplied  by  the  state.'  In 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,*  the  state  furnished 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  {vavv  nevav)  and  the  pay  of 
the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each  man ;  but         i 
the  equipment  of  the  ships  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
trierarchs,  who  also  gave  km<jiopai,^  or  additional         ' 
pay,  to  secure  the  best  men.    The  same  conclusions 
are  also  deducible  from  the  credit  which  a  trierarch 
takes  to  himself  for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city 
lost  her  ships  at  .lEgospotami ;'  and  from  the  farther 
statement,  that  he  paid  the  sailors  out  of  his  own 
pocket.     From  the  threat  of  Cleon,'  that  he  would 
(as  arparriyog)  make  an  adversary  a  trierarch,  and         i 
give  him  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten  mast  {iarinv  ca-- 
p6v),  it  appears  that  the  state  furnished  the  huU  and         s 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trierarch  was  bound  to  keep         i 
and  return  them  in  good  repair :  an  obligation  ex-         s 
pressed  in  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bbckh,'  by  the         e 
phrase  dec  rr/v  vavv  SoKi/iov  Kai  kvre'^fi  napadovvai.  1 

Consequently,  the  statement  in  the  oration  against         i 
Midias,'  that  when  Demosthenes  was  quite  young 
(B.C.  364)  the  trierarchs  paid  all  the  expenses         i 
themselves  {to,  dvaXufiara  e/c  ruv  idlonj),  only  im  " 

plies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which  were 
customary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  afterward 
diminished  by  the  regulation  of  the  symmoriae ;  but 
not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or  pay  and  provisions  t 
for  the  crew.  The  whole  expenditure,  says  Bockh,'" 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  procuring  the  , 
crew,  which  was  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
expense,  as  the  trierarchs  were  sometimes  obliged  i 
to  give  bounties  in  order  to  induce  persons  to  serve, 
foreign  sailors  not  being  admissible.  From  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  (B.C.  361), 
we  learn  the  following  particulars  about  the  trier-  ] 
archy  of  that  time.  The  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  launch  their  ship ;  the  sailors  were  supplied  from 
particular  parishes  {S^ftoi),  through  the  agency  of 
the  demarchi ;  but  those  supplied  to  ApoUodorus, 
the  client  of  Demosthenes,  were  but  few  and  inefii- 
cient,  consequently  he  mortg2iged  his  estate  {vko- 
Belvai  rrjv  oiialav),  and  hired  the  best  men  he  could 
get,  giving  great  bounties  and  premiums  {npoddaei^). 
He  also  eq'iipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tackle 
and  fumitufc,  taking  nothing  from  the  public  stores 
(i/c  Tuv  dri/icaiuv  oiSev  f}.aCov.  Compare  the  Speech 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy").  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he  was 
out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy  ex- 
penses in  hiring  men  at  different  ports.  The  pro- 
vision-money for  the  sailors  {atnjpeaiov)  was  pro- 


I.  (ap.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn..  i.,  698.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Snt.,  ii.,  8,  20- 
83.)— 3.  (Virg.,  jEu.,  i.,  698.) 
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tided  by  the  state  and  paid  by  the  stratcgi,  and  so, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  pay  for  the  marine 
[tmSuTai.)  ;  but  Demosthenes'  client  only  received 
it  for  two  months  ;  and  as  he' served  for  five  months 
more  than  his  time  (from  the  delay  of  his  successor 
elect),  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it  himself  for  fif- 
teen months,  with  but  an  uncertain  prospect  of 
repayment.  Other  circumstances  are  mentioned 
which  made  his  trierarchy  very  expensive,  and 
the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as  showing  the 
unfairness  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich  man  was 
sometimes  subjected  as  a  trierarch.  The  observa- 
tion that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  public  stores 
proves  that  at  that  time  (B.C.  361)  the  triremes 
were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from  the  public  stores, 
and  consequently  by  the  state ;  but,  as  we  learn 
from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes  and  the  in- 
scriptions in  Bockh,'  the  trierarchs  were  obhged 
to  return  in  good  condition  any  articles  which  they 
took ;  in  default  of  doing  so,  they  were  considered 
debtors  to  the  state. 

That  the  ship's  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  another 
speech  :'  but  trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  them- 
selves of  their  privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they 
might  have  no  trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about 
B.C.  360),  the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  trier- 
archs were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and 
the  ship's  furniture  ;  but  even  these  might  be  very 
considerable,  especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  ex- 
posed to  hard  service  or  rough  weather.  Moreover, 
some  trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  out  and  rigging  their  ships,  from  which  the 
state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suffered  by  the  trierarchs  per- 
forming their  duties  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
or  letting  out  their  trierarchy  (fuaduoai,  ti/v  leirovp- 
yiav)  to  tbe  contractor  who  offered  the  lowest  ten- 
der.^ One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  du- 
ties were  inadequately  performed  ;  but  there  was  a 
greater  evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  con- 
tractors repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their 
own  account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of 
marque  being  granted  against  the  state.  (Vid.  Sy- 
i.Ai.*)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians  tolera- 
ted this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  incon- 
sistent enough  to  punish  the  trierarchs' who  had  let 
out  their  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  desertion  of 
post  (^eiTToroftov*). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expressiortin-Isss- 
us,"  that  a  trierarch  "had  his  ship  made  himself" 
(t^v  vavv  noc^adfiEvov),  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
at  the  cost  of  building  it  (vavnij-y^m/ievoc),  but  only 
of  fitting  it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That 
the  ships  always  belonged  to  the  state  is  farther 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted 
with  the  inspection  of  the  ship-building,'  and  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  "  Athenian  Navy 
List"  of  the  inscriptions  in  Bockh.'  Some  of  the 
ehips  there  mentioned  are  called  avemK^^poToi, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  public  vessels  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  the  respective  trierarchs.  A  Tpiriprig 
ciTidoaifioc  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a 
free  gift,  just  as  rpiripri  iiriSovvai  means  to  present 
the  state  with  a  trireme.'  The  duration  of  a  trier- 
archy was  a  year,  and  if  any  trierarch  served  longer 
than  his  legal  time,  he  could  charge  the  extra  ex- 
penses (to  imrpitipapxriiia)  to  his  successor.  To 
recover  these  expenses,  an  action  {s-iTiTpiripapx'^/iaToi; 


1.  (Urkunden,  No.  iii.) — 2.  (c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.,  p.  1146.) — 
3.  (Dem.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  p.  1230.)  —4.  (Dem.,  ib.,  p.  1231.) 
—5.  '(Id.,  p.  1330.)— 6.  (De  ApoU.  hercd.,  p.  67.)— 7.  (Dem.,  c. 
Androt.,  p.  599,  13.)--8.  (Urkunden,  &c.)  — 9.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid., 
506  568.) 


S'lKii)  might  be  brought  against  the  successor,  ol 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  speech  of  Apollo- 
dorus  against  Polycles,  composed  by  Demosthenes 
for  the  former. 

II.  On  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy. — These  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances;  but,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more  than  60, 
nor  less  than  forty  minse  :  the  average  was  aboul 
50.  Thus,  about  the  year  B.C.  360,  a  whole  trier- 
archy was  let  out  for  40  minae  ;  in  later  times  the 
general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60.' 

III.  On  the  different  fcrms  of  the  trierarchy. — In  an- 
cient times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge,  af- 
terward it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to  share 
it,  who  were  then  called  syntrierarchs  (mvTpi.ijpap- 
Xoi).  When  this  practice  was  first  introduced  is 
not  known,  but  Bdckh  conjectures  that  it  was  aboul 
the  year  412  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the 
choregia  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  later  than  410  j''  and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  358,  the  year  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  into  Euboea.^  The  syntri- 
erarchy to  which  we  allude  was,  indeed,  a  voluntary 
service  (imSoai(),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time  ;  and  even  under  the  next  form  of  the  service, 
two  trierarchs  were  sometimes  employed  for  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy.  The  syntri- 
erarchy, however,  did  not  entirely  supersede  the 
older  and  single  form,  being  only  meant  as  a  relief 
in  case  of  emergency,  when  there  was  not  a  sufB- 
cient  number  of  wealthy  citizens  to  bear  the  expense 
singly.  Numerous  instances,  in  fact,  occur  of  sin- 
gle trierarchies  between  410  and  358  B.C.,  and  m 
two  passages  of  Isaeus,*  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaneous. ApoUodorus  also  was  sole  triei- 
arch*  so  late  as  B.C.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntri- 
erarchy, the  two  trierarchs  commanded  their  vessei 
in  turn,  six  months  each,'  according  as  they  agreed 
between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  syntrierarchy.  In  B.C. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally-appointed  trierarchs,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  summoned  volunteers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and,  as  the 
actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the  public  wants, 
they  determined  to  manage  the  trierarchy  some- 
what in  tbe  same  way  as  the  property  taxes  (vid. 
Eisphoea),  namely,  by  classes  or  symmorias,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Periander,  passed,  as  Bockh  shows, 
in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  the  primary  and  ori- 
ginal enactment  on  the  subject.  With  this  view, 
1200  avvreXetc,  or  partners,'  were  appointed,  who 
were  probably  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divided  into  twenty  cvfiftopiai,  or  classes  ;  out  of 
which  a  number  of  persons  (au/iara)  joined  for  the 
equipment,  or,  rather,  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  cvvTiXsia,"  or 
union.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a  syn- 
teleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealthy 
individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expenses  of  one 
trireme  ;'  but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  as 
signed  a  synteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  de- 
grees of  wealth,  as  v/e  may  suppose,  so  that  four 
only  were  provided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  sixty 
persons. 


1.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  539,  534,  20.  —  De  Coron.,  260,  262  )  —  2 
(Lys.,  cDiogit.,  907,  909.)  — 3.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  566,  24.) —  4 
(De  Dicsog:.  hered.,  64.  —  De  ApoU.,  p.  67.)  —  5.  (Dem  .  o   Po- 
lycl.)-6.  (W.,  1219.)- 7.  (Dem.,  c  Mid.,  564.)  - 8.  (HLpocr 
s.  V.)— 9.  (Id.,  s.  V.  Sup^opfo  )  ■' 
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These  synteleise  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  to 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides.'  It 
appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
customary  for  sixteen  persons  to  unite  in  a  synteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,'  who  bore  the  burden  in 
equal  shares.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by 
that  time  raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, of  which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.' 
From  the  phrase  iic  ruv  in  toI(  Xoxoii  avvre^eiav, 
used  in  the  KaraXoyoc*  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  Mxoi  was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di- 
visions, and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "  leaders  of  the  symmoriie" 
(JiyejiovE^  Tuv  avfi/iopiuv),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  trierarchy  chiefly  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen."  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before  :  the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  {«. 
e.,  the  bdovLd  Kol  arvinna  Kal  axoiviaf  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (to  didypa/i/xa  tuv  anev- 
uv),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  symmoriae.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,' and  in  the  oration  against  Midias'  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
only  duty,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
hey  managed  to  escape  :  for  the  wealthiest  mem- 
ners,  who  had  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
their  trierarchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (owre/lejf),  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  trierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth- 
er liturgies.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  difierent  synteleiae  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg- 
ularities of  the  symmoriae  are  thus  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) described  by  Demosthenes  :  "  I  saw  your 
navy  going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  &c.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning  the 
symmoriae  (B.C.  354),  and  are  as  follows :  he  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1200  awTe^et^,  making  the 
whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  &c.,  there 
might  always  remain  1200  persons  ( aujiaTa )  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  symmoriae 
of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system  :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  (uv- 
ravoTrAi/puv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmoriae.  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  300,  classed  in  20  divisions 
of  15  ships  :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  20  larger  symmoriae,  so  that 


1.  (Hai-pocr.,  8.  v.— Compare  Dem.,  De  Symmor.,  183.) — 2. 
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each  of  the  smaller  would  receive  three ;  and  in  cas*  ' 

of  300  ships  being  required,  four  trierarchs  would 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
er  symmoriae  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
the  public  stores  for  equipment,  in  order  that  they 
might  apportion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  a 
view  to  levying  the  crews,  and  for  other  purposes,  ' 

the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  ten 
parts  for  30  ships'  stations  (veuaomoi)  adjacent  to 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  parts  to  a 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoriae  of  30  ships.  These 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  {jpLTTig)  ' 

of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  this 
scheme  was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continued  till  De- 
mosthenes carried  his  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy  < 
according  to  the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  evils 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  time  ;  and  as  Demosthenes'  complains  i 
of  this  in  B.C.  352,  we  may  conclude  that  his  pro- 
posal fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  evils  were  too 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  orator  was  the  enLUToniQ  tov  vav-iKov,  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  brought 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impro-  i 
ving  the  system  of  the  symmoriae  and  companies, 
the  members  of  which  no  longer  called  themselves  • 
trierarchs,  but  partners  (awTeXelt)'  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  "fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy."  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  to 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  his  property,  j 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  (ri^ij/za  :  vid.  Eis- 
PHOEi),  as  registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten 
talents  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and  s 
one  auxiliary  vessel  {vTrr/pcaiov)  for  the  largest  prop- 
erties ;  i.  e.,  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  re-  f 
quired  to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in 
synteleias  till  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (B.C.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property,  so 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  stale 
likewise  :  for,  as  Demosthenes'  says,  those  who  had 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  trierarchy 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  or 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  the  . 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  During  the 
whole  war,  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarch  implored  the  aid  of  the  people  {Uctti- 
piav  idi/Ke),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  put 
into  prison  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
spatch the  fleet  (oi  airooToXtif ),  nor  was  any  trireme 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  when 
the  service  (to  XeiTovpyelv)  fell  on  the  poor.  The 
duties  and  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  were 
subject  under  the  new  law  were  probably  the  same 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  trierarchy,  the  sym 
moriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  trierarchy  bbre  to  the  property  of  a  trierarch, 
Bbckh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  liy  a  reference  to  Eispuora  :  "  If  we  reckon 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  total 
expense  of  the  trierarchs,  for  100,  200,  or  300  tri- 
remes, amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  or 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the  valua- 

I.  (Phil.,  50.) -2.  (Id.,  De  Coron.,  260. )— 3.  (De  Coron.,  261.) 
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tion  of  Attica  ;  i.  e.,  for  the  first  class  one  third, 
two  tliirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property  :  for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, 35,  6|  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
dom 300  ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
est class,  amonnt,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  whiclf  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  B.C.  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
that  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  Demosthenes'  says  that  .lEschines  had 
been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  to  nul- 
lify it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case." 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh^  observes,  "  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  minae :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Isaeus,' 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  us  (if 
,  true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
er, perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very  small 
property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
from  the  trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  the  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi ;'  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
he  offered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
(vid.  Antidosis),  subject  to  .he  burden  of  the  trier- 
archy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar- 
temis at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  {Ivoxoi  Sca- 
(iu').  Thus,  on  one  occasion,'  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
they  were  not  oflT  the  pier  {X'^M")  ^7  ^^^  ^"d  of  the 
month  ;  on  the  contrary;  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
ulation and  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  trierarchs  were  i-KtvBwoi,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied their  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  state.' 

1.  (p.  329.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.)— 3.  (ii.,  367.)— 4.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  833.) — 5.  (De  Dicseog.  heied.,  p.  54.) — 6. 
(Demosfh.,  c.  LiMir.,  p.  940,  16.)— 7.  (I  1.,  De  Coron.,  262,  15.)— 
6.  (III.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  1229,  6.)-9.  (Id.,  c.  Polycl.,  1222,  11. 
— .^schin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  56.) 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treasury 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  (tmripeata) :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  stated  to  have 
received  30  minae,  tif  kjTmXovv.'-  The  trierarcbb 
may  also  have  been  considered  iiKevdwoi,  from  be 
ing  required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralus 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  {vid.  Tamiai,  p. 
950)  appointed  to  them,"  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,'  it  has  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them  ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,*  no  difference  is  made  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchy.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  355,'  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  from  Isaeus'  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  {Svo  Irti  Sialinuv). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  the  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  thai 
of  its  service.' 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,'  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  advvaroc,  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or- 
phans, cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  liturgies 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  their 
SoKi/iaaia.'  By  xXripovxoi  are  meant  colonists,  who, 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  a  trierarchy.  The  ra  koivuviko.  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,'"  or  it  may  refei  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  the 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Piraeus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  saUors  together." 

V.  On  the  legal  'proceedings  connected  with  the  tri- 
erarchy. —  These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
livering up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  order, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  aKTj^dcdai  Kara  xetf^^va  a-woWu- 
7i.ivai,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  eSo^ev  h 
TO  SiKaaTTjpiu  K.  T.  /I.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  dtade6iKaafieva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi,  and  some- 
times in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dTroffToAcjf.  The  senate  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  mat- 
ters :  e.  g.,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  olSs  ruv  rptrjpdpxuv,  uv  ediTrAwcrev  ^  f3ov- 


I.  (Dem.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  1231,  14.)  — 2.  (Pollui,  Onom., 
viii.,  116.)  — 3.  (ad  Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  686.)— 4.  (Urkmrden,  &c..' 
169.)  — 5.  (Dem.,  c.  Lcpt.)  — 6.  (De  ApoU.  hered.,  67.)  —  7 
(Dem.,  c.  Lept.,  459  and  464.)  — 8.  (De  Symm.,  182,  14.)  — 9 
(Lysias,  c.  Diogit.,  908.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii..  184.)- II 
(Dem.,  c.  Polycl.,  1209.) 
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Iv  'rriv  rpi^pj].  Bbckh  conjectures  that  the  trier- 
iirchs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their  ships 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  state  might  have  called 
upon  Ihem  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair  or  to  re- 
build them,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  trireme  of 
5000  drachmae.  Supposing  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed, 
he  conceives  that  it  must  have  been  competent  (in 
a  clear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate  to  have  in- 
flicted ui)on  them  the  penalty  of  twice  5000  drach- 
ma:, the  technical  phrase  for  which  was  "  doubling 
the  trireme.'" 

The  phrase  u/j-oXoyijaev  rpiypi;  aaivriv  iTrodaaeiv, 
which  occurs  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merely 
for  putting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  (paiveiv  ■k'XoIov,"  to  lay  an  information 
against  a  vessel,  is  used,  not  of  a  public  ship,but  of 
■\  private  vessel,  engaged,  perhaps,  in  smuggling  or 
privateering. 

TRIEROPOIOI  {jpinpo-KOLoV).  (Vii.  Ships,  p. 
891.) 

*TRIGLA  (TpiyTio),  a  fish,  the  red  Surmullet,  or 
Mullus  barbatusj  L.  It  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  ancient 
epicures.' 

TRIGON.     {Vid.  PiLA.) 

TRILIX.     {Vid.  Tela,  p.  956.) 

TRINU'NDINUM.     (Fid.  Nhndin^,  p.  668.) 

TRIO'BOLON  {Tpiu6o?Mv),  or  rpiuiolov  7j%iaaTi- 
Kov,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboli  which  the  Athenian 
citizens  received  for  their  attendance  as  dicasts  in 
the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  whence  it  is  also  called 
idadog  diKacTiKo^^  or  to  dmaaTiKOv.  This  pay  had 
been  first  introduced  by  Pericles.*  It  is  generally 
supposed  from  Aristophanes,'  who  makes  Strepsia- 
des  say  that  for  the  first  obolus  he  ever  received  as 
a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  for  his  son,  that  at  first 
the  diKaauKov  was  only  one  obolus.  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  the  pay  was  subse- 
ijaently  increased  to  two  oboli,  but  this  seems  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  passage  of 
his  author.  Three  oboli,  or  the  Tpia6o'Aov,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  425  in  the  comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  is  afterward  mentioned  frequently.'  Biickh' 
has  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon 
was  introduced  by  Cleon  about  B.C.  421 ;  but  G. 
Hermann'  has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that 
the  pay  of  three  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
that  lime.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli."  The  payment 
was  made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  helias- 
t£e  by  the  colacretae"  in  the  following  manner.  Af- 
ter a  citizen  had  been  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 
judge  in  a  particular  court,  he  received,  on  entering 
the  court,  together  with  the  staff  {jiaxTripia  or  ()a.6- 
(5of),  a  tablet  or  ticket  (^aiii^o^ov).  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  his  ticket  to  the  prytanes,  and  received 
his  fee  in  return.'"  Those  who  had  come  too  late 
had  no  claim  to  the  triobolon."  The  annual  amount 
of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristophanes'*  at  150 


1.  (Urkuniion,  ic,  228.)— 2.  (Dom.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.)— 3.  (Arii- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17,  etc.  —  .Kion,  ii.,  41,  &o.  — Adatns,  Append., 
B.  V.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  9,  p.  67,  ed.  GSttling.— Plut.,  Per- 
iol.,  9.— Plat.,  Gory.,  p.  415.)— 5.  (Nub.,  840.)— 6.  (Ran.,  140.) 
—  7.  (Arietoph.,  Equit.,  SI,  255.— Vosp.,  584,  654,  660.— Ran., 
IMO,  ic.)— 8.  (Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  252.)  —9.  (Projf.  ad  Anstoph., 
Nub.,  p.  1,  <fec..  2d  edit.) — 10,  (AriKtot,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Arietoph., 
Vesp.,  682.  —  Ilceych.,  8.  v.  AtnauTiKiv.  —  Suidas,  s.  v.  'IlAma- 
ra,',) — 11.  (Lucian,  Bis  accusat.,  12,  15.) — 12.  (Schol.  ad  Aris- 
toph.,  Plut.,  277.— Suidas,  a.  v.  BuKrj/pfa.- Etymol.  Ma(f.,  s.  v. 
SriuCoXoK. --Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  16.)— 13.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp., 
tsf.l— 14.  (Vesp.,  560,  (kc  ,  with  the  schol.) 
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talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high,  and  can,  perhaps 
only  be  applied  to  the  most  flourishing  times  ol 
Athfins  ^ 

TRIPLICA'TIO.     {Yid.  Actio,  p.  19  ) 

*TRIPOLTON  (rpmoXiov),  a  plant.  "  Serapion 
and  Avicenna  call  it  TurUth,  which,  however,  is 
said  by  Actuarius  to  be  the  root  of  the  Alypiaa. 
Sprengel  says  the  Arabians  and  their  commentators 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  confounding  the  Tur- 
hith  with  the  Tripolium.  He  is  disposed  to  think  it 
the  Plumbago  Europtta,  or  Leadwort.  Sibthorp, 
however,  holds  it  to  be  the  Statice  sinuata ;  and,  in 
short;  there  is  a  great  tfiversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing it.'" 

TRIPOS  (TptVoDf),  a  Tripod,  i.  «.,  any  utensil  oj 
article  of  furniture  supported  upon  three  feet,  more 
especially 

I:  A  three-legged  table  (vid.  Mensa,  page  633.) 
The  first  woodcut  at  p.  276  shows  such  a  table  in 
use.  Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefully 
ornamented.  Various  single  legs  (trapezophora?), 
wrought  in  the  same  style  out  of  white  marble,  red 
porphyry,  or  other  valuable  materials,  and  consisting 
of  a  lion's  head  or  some  similai;  object  at  the  top, 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  animal  at  the  bottom,  united 
by  intervening  foliage,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,*  and  in  other  collections  of  antiquities. 
The  tripod  used  at  entertainments  to  hold  the  Cra- 
ter (p.  319)  had  short  feet,  so  that  it  was  not  mucli 
elevated.  These  tables  were  probably  sometimes 
made  to  move  upon  castors.' 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of  bronze, 
as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  678,  or  made 
with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece.  Such  a  uten- 
sil was  of  great  value,  and  was  sometimes  offered 
as  a  prize  in  the  public  games.' 

III.  A  bronze  altar,  not  differing,  probably,  in  its 
original  form,  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  already 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  orna- 
ment, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejus.'  That  this 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred 
from  the  bull's  head,  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the 
horns,  which  we  see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 


All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  sacri 
ficial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  IJie  same  general  shape, 
together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  as 
handles  (oiioro').  Since  it  has  this  form  on  all  the 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  which  have  any 
reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  has  been  with 
sufficient  reason  c,».oiuded  that  the  tripod  from 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  gave  responses  was  of 


1.  (BUckh,  Staatsh.,  Ac,  i..  p  250.  —  Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p. 
125,  &c.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  13S— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  19.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Cic.  ii  Fam.,  vii.,  23.)— 4.  (Combe, 
Ancient  Marbles,  i.,  3:  i.,  13;  in.,  38.)— 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  iviii., 
375.)— 6.  (iiiii.,264,  702,  703.)— 7.  (Spon,  Misc.  Erud.  Ant., 
p.  118.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Il.,xviii.,  378.1 
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this  kind.  Tie  right-hand  figuie  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  copied  from  one  published  by  K.  O. 
Miiller,'  founded  upon  numerous  ancient  authorities, 
and  designed  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  oracu- 
lar tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  round 
plate,  called  S/l/iof,  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  her- 
self in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laurel  leaf  at  other  times.  This  figure  also  shows 
the  position  of  the  Cortina,  which,  as  well  as  the 
caldron,  was  made  of  very  thin  bronze,  and  was 
supposed  to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
came  from  underneath  the  earth." 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
imitations  of  it,=  called  "  Delphic  tripods.'"  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  he  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
that  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.'  ( Vid. 
DoNABiA.)  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo' and  to  Bacchus.  Partly  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from  Apollo  by  Hercules, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,'  the  tripod  was 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre  and 
the  plectrum.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
at  Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the 
successful  GHOEAGns  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  choragic  monuments 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag- 
ments of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
tripods  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
Ui'd,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated 
to  the  Muses'  and  to  Hercules." 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  battle 
of  Plataeae.  It  consisted  of  a  golden  bowl,  supported 
by  a  three-headed  bronze  serpent."  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1675. 
The  first  figure  in  the  following  woodcut  is  copied 
from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it.'"  He  says  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  plain  metal- 
lic disk  was  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  oc- 
casion to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  museums,  proving 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 


1.  (Bottiger's  Amalthea,  i.,  p.  119.)— 2.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iii.,  92.) 
—3.  (Diod.  Sic,  xvi.,  26.J— 4.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  199.)— 5.  (Athen., 
vi.,p.231,/.;  232,  d.— Paas.,  iv.,  32,  4  I.)— 6.  (Paus.,  iii.,  18,  4 
5.)-7.  {Pans.,iii.,21,«7.— Id.,i.,13,H.)— 8.  (Herod., i.,  144.)— 
9.  (Hes.,  Op.  et  Dies,  658.)— 10.  (Paus.,,x.,  7, 1)  3.)— 11.  (Hero^., 
ix.,  81.  —  Thucyd.,  i.,  132.  —  Schol.  in  loc— Paus.,  x.,  13,  ^  5. — 
Gylliui.,  Top.  Const.,  ii.,  13.  — Banduri,  Inip.  Orient.,  t.  ii.,  p. 
614.)— 12.  tji'urney  into  Greece,  p.  185.) 


are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.  One  waa 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadnan,  five  feet  high, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  probably  in 
tended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  art ' 

TRIPU'DIUM.     ( Vii.  Auspicium,  p.  130.) 

TRIRE-MIS.     ( Vid.  Ships.) 

TRITAGONISTES  (.TptTayuviam).     (Vid.  Hia 
TBio,  p.  505.) 

"TRITTCUM  (JTupof),  Wheat.  "  Sprengel  re- 
marks, that  the  Triticum  hybernum  and  aslivum  are 
indicated  by  the  nvpb^  ;^;efjUO(77ropou/zevof  Kal  rptfiTivoc 
of  Theophrastus,  &c.  It  is  the  nvpoi  airaviog  of 
Dioscorides.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
(Ti/liyviriychy  the  Greeks,  and  siligo  by  the  Romans ;  ' 
the  second  sort  in  quality  w-as  called  ae/iiSalii  by 
the  Greeks,  and  similago  by  the  Romans  ;  the  third 
sort  was  called  avynofuaTo;  and  amo^vpirTiQ  by  the 
Greeks,  and  autopyrus  by  the  Romans  ;  the  last 
kind  was  called  Tervpiaf."' 

TRITTUA  (TpiTTva).    {Vid.  Saceificidm,  p.  846.) 

TRITTUS  (TpiTTvg).  {Vid.  Tkibus,  Greek,  p. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Such  displays  have  been  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refer  their  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,'  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  triumphus  and  i^pia/zSof,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Caeninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king,  is  de- 
scribed By  Dionysius'  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
regular  triumph.  Plutarch'  admits  that  this  event 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  triumph 
of  after-times,  but  censures  Dionysius^  for  the  state- 

I.  (Caylus,  Recueil,  t.  ii.,  pi.  f  3.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—  3.  (Diod.  Sic,  iT.,  5.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 4.  (De  Ling 
Lat.,  vi.,  68,  ed.  Muller.)— 5.  (li.  34  —Compare  Prop-  iv.,  1,  32.! 
—6.  (Kom.,  16.) 
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ment  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quadriga, 
which  he  considers  disproved  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  triumphal  {TpoTraioifiopovi)  statues  of  that  king, 
as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on  foot.  He 
adds,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  some, 
or  Poplicola  according  to  others,  first  triumphed  in 
a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  that 
the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy'  is  that  overihe 
Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who,  according  to  Verrius,' 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  form  upon  these 
points,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history  down  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  {Justus  triumphus)  was  recognised 
as  the  summit  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished object  of  ambition  to  every  Roman  general. 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  successful  achieve- 
ments either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
comparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  {litera  laureata?),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelUgence 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  (Kid.  Supplicatio.)  This  supplica- 
tion was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph, 
that  Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so.*  After  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona'  or  Apollo,'  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions  in  person, 
and  these  were  then  scrutinized  and  discussed  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  The  following  rules  and  re- 
strictions were,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforced, 
although  the  senate  assumed  the  discretionary  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  in  special  eases. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
or  of  praetor.'  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allowed 
to  P.  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
province  "  sine  ullo  magistratu.'"  The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  24th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  he  had  held  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
a  simple  eques,  were  altogether  unprecedented.' 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  regulation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  commenced  with 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  "  prorogatio  imperii"  after  the 
termination  of  a  magistracy,'"  and  thenceforward 
proconsuls  and  propraetors  were  permitted  to  tri- 
umph without  question,"  although  for  a  considera- 
ble time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
"prorogatio  imperii"  to  foUow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  refused  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
m  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  been 
formerly  praetor,  his  imperium  had  not  been  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  the  period  when  the 

1.  (i.,  38.  —  Compare  Flor.,  i.,  5.— Eutrop.,  i.,  6.)— 2.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  ixiiii.,  19.)— 3.  (Zoiiar.,  tm.,  21.  —  Liv.,  ilvi.,  1.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  IV.,  40.)  — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  XV.,  5.)— 5.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  21. 
—  Id  ixivi.,  39.)— 6.  (Liv.,  jxxix.,  4.)— 7.  (Liv.,  ixviii.,  38  ; 
ixxi.,  20.)  — 8.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  J  5. —Liv.,  Lr..)  — 9.  (Liv., 
Epit.,  69.— Cic,  Pro  hee-  Man.,  21.— Veil.  Patcrc,  ii.,  30  —Val. 
Max.,  viii.,  15,  «  8.  —  Pint.,  Pomp.,  12,  22.—  Dion  Cass. ,  xxxvi  , 
e.)— 10.  (Liv.,viii.,2fi.)— 11.  (L"  xxx'i.,  45.— Id.,  il.,  25,  34.) 
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command  expired,  but  had  been  renewed  "  extra 
ordinem"  after  a  lapse  of  some  years.'  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  this  principle  was  entirely 
abandoned.  Consuls  and  prastors  seldom  quitted 
the  city  until  their  t^pn  of  office  had  ceased ,  and 
when,  at  any  subsequent  period,  they  entered  upop 
the  government  of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rota- 
tion or  "  extra  ordinem,"  they  enjoyed  the  full 
status,  and  all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors.  The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  against 
the  pirates,  and  afterward  against  Mithradates,  and 
of  Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  prosecuted  or 
the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
province,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general  seeking 
the  triumph ;"  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the  prstct 
Furius'  was  considered  irregular  and  imperfect 
Thus,  if  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  legatus  of  a 
general  who  was  absent  from  the  army,  the  honour 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle  ;*  that  the  advantage 
should  have  been  positive,  and  not  merely  a  com- 
pensation for  some  previous  disaster;'  and  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  should  have  been 
small  compared  with  that  of  their  adversaries.'  By 
a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato,  penal- 
ties were  imposed  upon  all  imperatores  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that,  so  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  required  to  at- 
test the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.'  It  is  clear  that  these 
provisions  could  never  have  existed  during  the  pet- 
ty contests  with  which  Rome  was  fully  occupied 
for  some  centuries ;  and  even  when  wars  were 
waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  we  find  many 
instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  general  results, 
without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain  in  any  one 
engagement.' 

5.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
contest  against  public  foes  (justis  liostilibusque  bel- 
Ks'),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence  Catulus  cele- 
brated no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor  Anton  ins  over 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over  their  antago- 
nists of  the  SuUan  party,  nor  Caisar  after  Pharsalia ; 
and  when  he  did  subsequently  triumph  after  his 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey,  it  caused  univer- 
sal disgust.     Hence  the  line  in  Lucan  :'° 

"  Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  hahitura  triumplios  "" 

{Vid.  OvATio.) 

0.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back  Ca- 
pua after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph."  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential." 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled,  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse,'* and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  his  return  from 
Spain."    We  find  an  exception  in  Liv.,  xxxi.,  43, 


1.  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  20.)— 2.  (Liv.',  iiii.,  48.  — Id.,  ixiiv.,  10.- 
Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  />  2.)-3.  (Lit.,  xxxi.,  49.)— 4.  (Val  Max  ,  i.., 
8,  4  1.)— 5.  (Oros.,T.,4.)— 6.  (Liv.,  ixxni.,22.)— 7.  (VaL  Max., 
1.  c.)-8.  (Liv.,  vii.,  26.- Id.,  ll.,  38.)  — 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Deiot.,  5.) 
—  10  (i.,  12.)— 11.  (Virf.  Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  t  ".  —  Dion  Cass., 
iliii.,  42.  —  Plot.,  Ca!s.,  56.)  —  12.  (Val.  Max.,  1.  c.  —  Com|)ar« 
Liv.,  xxxi.,  5;  iixvi.,  1.)— 13.  (Dulier  ad  Liv.,  ixxi  .  5.)— 14. 
(Liv.,  xivi.,  21.  — Compaie  ixviii.,29;  jxi.,  48.)  —  .5.  iLiv., 
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M,  but  this  and  similar  cases  must  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  peculiar  favour.' 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delib- 
erating upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought,"  and  they,  for  the  most 
part,  exercised  the  privilege  without  question,  except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was 
asserted  at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  have  been  voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,^  and  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,*  while  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 
294,  celebrated  a  triumph  although  resisted  by  the 
senate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.'  Nay, 
more,  we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul 
B.C.  143,  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Clau- 
dia, a  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune." 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Albaq 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  C.  Papirius 
Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti :  C. 
Papieiits  Maso  cos.  de  Corseis  pkimus  in  monte 
Albano  III.  Nonas  Mart.  an.  DXXII.'  His  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  Marcellus,'  by  Q.  Minucius,' 
and  by  many  others ;  so  that  Livy,'°  after  mention- 
ing that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to  Cice- 
reius  (praetor  B.C.  173),  adds,  "in  monte  Albano, 
quod  jam  in  morem  venerat,  iriumfhavity^'^ 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses,"  and  one  of  the  tribunes  "  ex 
auctorilale  senatus"  applied  for  a  plebiscitum  to  per- 
mit the  imperator  to  retain  his  imperium  on  the  day 
when  he  entered  the  city."  This  last  form  could 
not  bs  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself;  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  •' paludatus," 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
ly suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  plebs.  ( Vid.  Imperium,  Paludamen- 
TUM.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question  was  deci- 
ded, since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  day 
after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession.  This, 
in  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 
along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot ;  the  mili- 
tary standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
followed  laden  with  plunder ;  banquets  were  spread 
in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,  filled  with  good  cheer, 
chanting  soigs  of  victory,  jeering  and  bantering  as 
•hey  went  abng  with  the  pleasantries  customary  on 


1.  (See  also  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  65,  compared  with  ii.,  41.) — 2. 
(I.iT.,  iii.,  63.— Polyb.,  vi.,  12.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iii.,  62.— Dionyi.,  xi., 
50.)— 4.  (Liv.,  ii.,  16.)— 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  37.)— 6.  (Oros.,v.,4.— Cic, 
Pro  Cffil.,  14.— Val.  Mai.,  v.,  4,  i  6.-  Suet.,  Tib.,  2.)— 7.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  IV.,  38.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  21.  — Plut.,  Marc,  22.)  — 9. 
(Liv.,  xxxiii.,  23.)— 10.  (xlii.,  21.)— 11.  (See  also  Liv.,  xlv.,38.) 
-IS.  (Pulyb..  vi.,  13.)— 13.  (Liv.,  xh  ,  35.— III.,  xxvi.,  21.) 
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such  occasions.'  But  in  later  times  these  pageants 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle 
Minute  details  would  necessarily  be  different  ac 
cording  to  circumstances,  but  the  general  arrange- 
ments were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  the  whole  population  poured  forth  from 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire ;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  others  mount- 
ed scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar."  Meanwhile  the  Imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  his  triumphal  car 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss'), where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  The  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.*  2. 
A  body  of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and 
frames'  laden  with  spoils,  those  articles  which  were 
especially  remarkable  either  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd.'  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted,  in 
large  letters,  the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries.  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and  wood,'  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured," 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  an,d  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse-furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  elaborately- 
wrought  and  richly-embroidered  stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  cu- 
rious. 4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  5.  The  white 
bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infula?  and  serta,  attended  by 
the  slaughtering  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in  their  hands  pate- 
rae and  other  holy  vessels  and  instruments.  6.  El- 
ephants, or  any  other  strange  animals,  naiives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  The  leaders  them- 
selves, and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferior 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  coronas  and  other  trib- 
utes of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im- 
perator by  allied  kings  and  states.  10.  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  file,  their  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel.'  11.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu 
lar  chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,"  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white." 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'Alcala  at  Seville,"  and  also 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  represents  the  re- 
verse of  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines.  He  was 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  {toga  picta)  and 
flowered  tunic  (tunica  palmata) ;  he  bore  in  his  light 
hand  alaurel  bough,'"  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre  ;"  his 


1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  20.)  —2.  (Plut.,  jEmil.  Paul.,  32.  — Dion  Cass. 
Ixxiv.,  1.)— 3.  (Vid.  Cic.  in  Pis.,  23.— Suet.,  Octav.,  101.— Jose 
phus,  B.  J.,  vii.,  24.)— 4.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ii.,  21.— Serv.  ad  Vii^ 
JEi\.,  643.)  —  5.  (Josephus,  B.  J.,  vii.,  24.)  —  6.  (Suet..  Jul.,  37.) 
—7.  (Quintil.,  vi.,  3.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.,  5.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
v.,  40.)— ID.  (Zonar.,  vii.,  21.)— 11.  (Plut.,  Camill.,  7.— Serv. 
1.  c— Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  14.)— 12.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expl.,  torn! 
IV.,  pi.  cv.)— 13.  (Pint.,  PauU.,  32.)— 14.  (Donys.,  v.,  47.— Val 
Max.,  iv.,  4,  ^  5.) 
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brows  were  encircled  wilh  a  wreath  of  Delphic 
laurel,'  in  addition  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  his 
body  was  painted  bright  red.'  He  was  accompa- 
nied in  his  chariot  by  his  children  of  tender  years,' 


and  sometimes  by  very  dear  or  highly-honoured 
friends,'  while  behind  him  stood  a  public  slave  hold- 
ing over  his  head  a  golden  Etrnscan  crown  orna- 
mented with  jewels."  The  presence  of  a  slave  in 
such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  avert  "  invidia"  and  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  for  the  same  purpose  a  fascinum,  a 
little  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  vehi- 
cle.'' Tertullian'  tells  us  that  the  slave  ever  and 
anon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  imperator  the 
warning  Words  "  Respice  post  te,  hoTninem  Tneviento 
te,"  and  his  statement  is  copied  by  Zonaras,'  but  is 
not  confirmed  by  any  earlier  writer.  Isidorus,' 
misunderstanding  Pliny,"  imagines  that  the  slave  in 
question  was  a  common  executioner.  12.  Behind 
the  chariot,  or  on  the  horses  which  diew  it,'"  rode 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  imperator,  together  with 
the  legati,  thetribuni,"  and  the  equites,  all  on  horse- 
back. 13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,"  some  shouting  I':  Triumphe,-* 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  gods,  while  others  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 
keen  sarcasms  and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised." 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  some  changes,  from  the  trea- 
tise of  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  De  Triumpho,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Grsevius.  The  differ- 
ent particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian,'"  of  Paulus 
lEmilius  in  Plutarch"  and  in  Livy,"  of  Vespasian 


1,  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  IT.,  38,  39  )-2.  (Pfa.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  36.)— 
).  (Liv.,  xIt.,  40.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ;i.,  41.)— 4.  (Dion  Cnss.,  h.,  16. 
-Id,,  Ixiii.,  20.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.-1(1.  ib.,  xiviii.,  7. 
-Zonar.,  vii.,  21.)  — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii  ,  7.  —  Zonar.,  vii., 
!1.)— 7.  (Apol.,  33.)— 8,  (1.  c.)— 9.  (xviii.,  ii.)— 10.  (xxviii.,  7.) 
-U.  (Zonar.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (Cic.  in  Pio.,  25.)— 13.  (Plin.,  xt.,  40.) 
—14.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  7,  cd.  Mailer.— Hor.,  Carm.,  iv., 
«,  49.— Tibull.,  ii.,  6,  121.)— 15.  (Liv.,  iv.,  53.— Id.,  v.,  49.— Id,, 
jlv.,  38.— Dionys.,  vii.,  72.— Suet.,  Jul.,  49,  61.— Mart.,  I.,  v., 
J.)-lft  (DelL  Mith.,  116,  117.)— 17.  (Paull.,  32.)-18.  (xlv.,  40.) 
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and  Titus  in  Josephus,'  and  of  Camillus  in  Zona  ■ 
ras,"  together  with  the  remarks  of  Dionysius,'  Ser- 
vius,*  and  Juvenal.' 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aside  into 
the  adjoining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  ex- 
isted in  a  civilized  age  were  it  not  attested  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.'  Pompey,  indeed, 
refrained  from  perpetrating  this  atrocity  in  his  third 
triumph,'  and  Aurelian,  on  like  occasion,  spared 
Zenobia,  but  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these 
murders  had  been  completed,*  the  victims  were 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was  pre- 
sented to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  deposited 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,'  the  imperator  was  entertain- 
ed at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the 
temple,  and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens."  Plutarch"  and  Valerius  Maximus"  say 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  invite  the  consuls  to  this 
banquet,  and  then  to  send  a  message  requesting 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  im- 
perator might  be  the  most  distinguished  person  in 
the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day ;  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  required 
for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  Flaminius 
continued  for  three  days  in  succession." 

But  the  glories  of  the  imperator  did  not  end  with 
the  show,  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  was  custom- 
ary (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  invariable)  to 
provide  him,  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  site  for 
a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled  triumphales 
domus}''  After  death,  his  kindred  were  permitted 
to  deposite  his  ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least, 
is  the  explanation  given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch"), 
and  laurel-wreathed  statues,  standing  erect  in  tri- 
umphal cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of  the 
family  mansion,  transmitted  his  fame  to  posterity. 

A  Tkiumphus  Nav.\lis  appears  to  have  differed 
in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph,  except  that 
it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  would 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships 
and  other  nautical  trophies.  The  earliest  upon 
record  was  granted  to  C.  Duillius,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Home  by  sea  in  the 
first  Punic  war ;"  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  suc- 
cess, 1hat  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he 
relumed  home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused 
fljites  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him." 
A  second  naval  triumph  was  celebrated  by  Lutatius 
Catulus  for  his  victory  off  the  Insute  jEgates,  B.C. 
241  ;"  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  B.C.  189,  over 
the  Cretans ;"  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus,'"'  without  captives  and  without  spoils. 

TEiuMpuns  Castrensis  was  a  procession  of  the 
soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tribunus, 
or  some  oflScer  inferior  to  the  general,  who  had  per- 
formed a  brilliant  exploit."' 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  emperor  heir  g 
considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  tLe 
armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement  was 
understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices,  and 

1.  (B.  J.,  vii.,  5,  «  4,  5,  a.)— 2.  (vii.,  21.)-3.  (ii.,  34  ;  v.,  47.) 
—4.  (ad  Virg.,  ,Bn.,  iv.,  543.)— 5.  (Sat.,  x.,  38-45.)— 6.  (Cic.  in 
Verr,,  II.,  v.,  30.- Liv.,  sivi.,  13.— Joseph.,  vii.,  24.)— 7.  (Ap- 
pian, Bell.  Mithrid.,  117.)— 8.  (Joseph.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Sencc,  Con 
sol.  ad  Ilelv.,  10.  — Plin.,  II.  N..  xv.,  40.—  Plin.,  Paneg.,  8.— 
Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  1,  41.)— 10.  (Flor.,  ii.,  1.)— 11.  (Q.  R.,  77.)— 
12.  (li.,  8,  6  6.)-13.  (Liv.,xxxix.,52.— Plant.,  jEmil,PauU.,32.) 
-14.  (Plin.,  n.N.,xxxvi.,  24,  «  6.1-15.  (Q.E.,78.)-16.  (Liv., 
Epit.,xvii.— Fast.  Capit.)— 17.  (Flor.,  ii,  1.— Cic.,Cat.Maj.,  13.) 
—18.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  2.— Fast  Capit.)— 19.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  60.) 
—SO.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  42.)-21.  (Liv.,  vii.,  36.) 
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hence,  according  to  the  forms  of  even  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon  ;  for,  although  Antonius  had  granted 
triumphs  to  his  legati,'  and  his  example  had  been 
freely  followed  by  Augustus"  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  yet  after  the  year  B.C.  14^  he  entirely  dis- 
continued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  rarely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any  ex- 
cept members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestowing  what 
was  termed  Triamphalia  Ornamenta,  that  is,  permis- 
sion to  receive  the  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
tores  of  the  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  triumphal 
statues.  These  triumphalia  ornamenta  are  said  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa*  or  upon 
Tiberius,"  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince." 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Behsarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  The 
total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down  to  this 
period,  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to  350. 
Orosius'  reckons  320  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian, 
and  Pitiscus"  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
sian to  Belisarius  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi- 
nary magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

Teidmvibi  Ageo  DiviDUNDo.   {Vid.  Triumviki  Co- 

LON;^^  DEDUCEND.a:.) 

Teidmviei  Capitales  were  regular  magistrates, 
first  appointed  about  B.C.  292.'  The  institution 
of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus'"  calls  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
but  whom  Niebuhr"  supposes  to  be  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  was  prsetor  in  B.C.  292.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
pra5tor.'°  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  quaestores  parricidii.'^  (Vid.  Qu.a:sTOE,  p. 
828.)  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital 
crimes,  and  to  receive  informations  respecting 
such,"  and,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they  de- 
tected.'' In  conjunction  with  the  aediles,  they  had 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  &c."  They  enforced  the  payment 
of  fines  due  to  the  state."  They  had  the  care  of 
public  prisons,  and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence 
Oi'the  law  upon  criminals."  In  these  points  they 
resembled  the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athens. 
( Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  upon  slaves  and  persons 
of  lower  rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
'  near  the  Maenian  column."  Niebuhr,""  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Arnold,"  supposes  that  they  might  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  all  offenders  against  the 
pubhc  peace  who  might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  42.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Octar.,  38.— Dion  Cass., 
liv.,  U,  12.)— 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  24.)  — 4.  (Dion  Cass.,  1.  o,)— 
6.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  9.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  72.— W.  ib.,  ii.,  52.— 
Id.  ib.,  iii.,72,  <!sc.— Id.,Hist.,  i.,  79.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  78,  <fec.)— 7. 
(vii.,  9.)— 8.  (hex.  Antiq.,  s.  y.  Triumphus.)- 9.  (Lir.,  Epit.,  11. 
— Dif.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  4  30.)— 10.  (s.  V.  Sacramentum.)— 11.  (R6m. 
(Sesch.,  lii.,  p.  480.)— 12.  (Festus,  I.e.)— 13.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat., 
r.,  81,  ed.  Miiller.)- 14.  (Varro,  1.  c— Plant.,  Asin.,  i.,  2,  5.— Id., 
Anl.,  iii.,  2,  2.— Cic.,  Pro  Cluent.,  13.)— 15.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  17.— 
Val.  Max.,  vi.,  1, 10.— Cic,  1.  c.)— 16.  (Liv.,  xiv.,  1 ;  xxxix.,  14.) 

■17.  (Fest.,  1.  c.)— 18.  (Liv.,  xxxii.,  26.— Val.  Max.,  v.,  4,  »  7. 
•  -Id.,  viii.,  4,  4 2.  — Sail.,  Cat.,  55.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  v.,  9.)— 19. 
(Fest.,  1.  c.  — GeU.,  iii.,  3.— Plant.,  Amphit.,  i.,  1,  3.— Cic,  Pro 
Cluent.,  13.)— 20.  (1.  c)— 21.  (Hist,  of  Eome,  ii„  p.  3S9.J 


the  passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes,  doea 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instances  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.' 

Teiomviei  Colonij!  Deducendte  were  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
They  are  spoken  of  under  Colonia,  p.  280.     Since 
they  had,  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find  them  also  called 
TriummTi  Colonice  Deducendce  Agroque  Dividundo,^ 
and  sometimes  simply  Triumviri  Agro  Dando.' 
Triumviri  Epulones.     {Vid.  Epulones.) 
Triumviri  Equitcm  Tdrmas  Recoonoscendi,  or 
Legendis  Equitum  Decueiis,  were  magistrates  first 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 
Equites,  and  to  admit  persons  into  the  order.   This 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 
Triumviri  Mensaeii.     {Vid.  Mensarii.) 
Triumviri  Monetales.     (Vid.  Moneta.) 
Triumviri  Nooturni,  were  magistrates  elecleil 
annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  during  the  night  (vigilias  circumire).     If 
they  neglected  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accused  before  the  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.*    The  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti 
tuted  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 
to  the  year  B.C.  304.^    Augustus  transferred  their 
duties  to  the  praefectus  vigilum.'    { Vid.  PRiEi-Ec- 
Tus  Vigilum.) 

Triumviri  Reficiendis  jEdibus,  extraordinary 
officers  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.^ 

Triumviri  Reipublic^  ConstituendjE.  Niebuhr' 
supposes  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after 
the  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rogations.'" 
Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  that  had  the  right  of  summon- 
ing the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Republic,  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consulai 
tribunes."  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or'  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Caesar  (Octa- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Rci- 
publica  Constiluendce.  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years  ;"  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  years  more.'" 
The  coalition  between  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey,  anc 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  60,'*  is  usually  Ccdled  the  first  tri- 
umvirate, and  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  the  second.;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  former  never  bore  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invested  with  any  office  'ntler  that 
name,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognised  as  regu- 
lar magistrates  under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

Triumviri  Sacris  Conquirendis  Donisq-e  Pee- 
siGNANDis,  extraordinary  officers  electeit  in  the 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 


1.  (Walter,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  165,  858.  —  Gtittimg, 
Gesch.  der  ROm.  Staatsv.,  p.  378.)— 2.  (Liv.,  viii.,  16.)— 3.  (Liv., 
iii.,  1.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  37.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  30.)— 5.  (Val. 
iVIax.,  viii.,  1,  4  5,  6.)— 6.  (Liv.,  ix.,  46.)— 7.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  s.  1.) 
—8.  (Liv.,  XIV.,  7.)— 9.  (Rilm.  Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  50.)— 10.  (Lydus, 
De  Mag.,  1.,  35.)— 11.  (Gellius,  xiv.,  7.)— 12.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  120.— 
Appian,  Boll.  Civ.,  iv.,  2,  12.  — Dion  Cass.,  .\lvi.,  54,  56.— Veil 
Patcrc,  ii.,  65.  — Plut.,  Cic,  46.)  — 13.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  v. 

95.  — Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.,  54.)— 14.  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  44 Liv 

Epit.,  103.) 
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given  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  applied  to 
tliat  purpose.' 

Triumviri  Senatus  Legendi  were  magistrates 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  admit  persons  into  the 
senate.  This  was  previously  the  duty  of  the  cen- 
sors.^ 

*TROCH'ILUS  (,Tfjoxih>(),  the  Motacilla  regulus, 
or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  has  been  supposed  the 
same  with  the  Hipawo^  of  Aristotle. 

TROCHUS  (rpoxoi),  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
used  to  exercise  themselves,  like  ours,  with  trundling 
a  hoop.  It  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sometimes 
bells  attached  to  it.^  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
a  hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clavis*  and 
tlarrip.  From  the  Greeks  this  custom  passed  to 
the  Romans,  who  consequently  adopted  the  Greek 
term.'  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gymnasium  ;' 
and,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  engraved  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  of  effort  and  of  vic- 
tory. On  each  side  of  this  we  have  represented  an- 
other gem  from  the  same  collection.  Both  of  these 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  mean.? 
of  the  hook  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop,  which  in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three 
small  rings  or  bells  on  its  circumference.' 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
Ihe  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno- 
phon  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives  twelve 
hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the  air 
and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  regu- 
lated by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe.' 

On  the  use  of  rpoxoi  to  denote  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  the  wheel  applied  in  torture,  see  Fictile  and 

ToRMENTn.M. 

♦TROGLO'DYTES  {rpayXoivTii^),  a  variety  of 
the  (Trpouflof,  or  Passer.     (Vii.  Strouthus.) 

TROJ^  LUDUS.     (Yid.  CiRcrs,  p.  256.) 

TROPoEUM  {rponaiov,  Att.  Tponalov*),  a  trophy, 
.1  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  which  was  erected 
(in  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
{TpsTTu,  Tpmij)  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  victory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 
for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  rponalov  ar^aai, 
or  arijaaadac,  to  which  may  be  added  A.ird,  or  Kara 
tCiv  7roAc/ii'(JV.'° 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies."  Trophies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c.,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation."  It  was  consecrated  to  some  di- 
vinity, with  an  inscription  {Iniypaiiiia)  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party ;" 


1.  (Liv.,  XIV.,  7.)— 2.  (Suot.,  Octav.,  37.)— 3.  (Mart.,  xi.,  2a, 
S.— Id.,  liv.,  168, 169.),-4.  (Propert.,  iii.,  12.)— 5.  (Hor.,  Carm., 
lii.,  24,  67.)  — 6.  (Propert.,  1.  c  — Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.,  485.)— 7. 
(Winckelmann,  Descr.  des  Pierres  Gruvt-os,  p.  452,  455.) — 8. 
(Sympos.,  ii.,  7,  8.)  —9.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plat.,  453.)  —  10. 
(Wolfad  Dcm.  in  Lopt ,  p.290.)— 11.  (Tliuoyd.,  i.,  54,  105  ;  ii., 
92. )— 12.  (Virg.,  .^n.,  li.,  5.—  Sorv.  ad  loc.  —  Slat.,  Tliob.,  iii., 
707.— Juv.,  I.,  133.)— 13.  (Eurip.,  Phajri  ,  583.— Scliol.  ad  loc.— 
Paus.,  v.,2T,  4  7.  —  Vii-g.,  .ain.,  iii,  288.  —  Ovid,  Ar.  Am., 
J44.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  22.) 
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whence  tiophies  were  regarded  as  inviolable,  whicb 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  remove.' 
Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a  trofiiy, 
if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had  erected  it 
without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians  did  with 
a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.'  That  rankling  and 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  by  tlin 
continuance  of  a  trophy,  it  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally part  of  Greek  international  law  that  trophies 
should  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  when  de- 
cayed.' Hence  we  are  told  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans accused  the  Thebans  before  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  a  metal 
trophy.*  It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  to  erect 
such  trophies.  Plutarch'  mentions  one  raised  in 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and  Pausanias'  speaks  of 
several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.' 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acroteria  of  ships  (mi.  Acrotebium,  Rostra),  and 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptune. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy." 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii,'  contains  a  very  good  representa- 
tion of  a  tropaeum,  which  Victory  is  engaged  in 
erecting.  The  conqueror  stands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trophy,  with  his  brows  encircled  with  laurel. 


The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophies,  foi 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias,"  and  hence  the 
same  writer  observes  that  Alexander  raised  no 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  in  India. 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times,  never  erected  any 
trophies  on  the  field  of  battle,"  but  carried  home  the 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  decorated 
the  public  buildings,  and  also  the  private  houses  of 
individuals.  (Vid.  Spolia.)  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  practice  of 
raising  trophias  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  first 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected  by  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbue  and  Fabius  Maximus,  B.C.  121,  after  their 
conquest  of  the  AUobroges,  when  they  built  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  towers  of  white 
stone,  upon  which  trophies  were  placed  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  Pompey  also  raised 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii..  48  )— 2.  (Tiincyd.,  viii.,  24.)— 3.  (Plot., 
Quast.  Rom.,  37,  p.  273,  c  — Diodor.,  xiii.,  24  )  —4.  (Cic,  De 
Invent.,  ii.,  23.)— 5.  (Alcib.,  29,  p.  207,  rf.)-6  (ii.,  21,  «  9  ;  ui., 
14,  ^  7  ;  v.,  27,  «  7.)  -7.  (Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  II.,  i.,  p.  424. 
— Scliilpi.inn,  Ant.  Jl  .-.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  370  )  — 8  (Thucyd.,  ii..  84, 
92.)— 9.  (Mu8.  Borbon.,  vii.,t.7.l— 10.  ;li.,  40,  M-l- H-  (Fl"" 
rus,  iii.,  2.)— 12.  (Id.,  I.  c— Strab.,  iv.,  ;.  185.) 
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trophies  on  the  Pyrenees  after  his  victories  in 
Spain  ;'  Julius  Caesar  did  the  s?.ne  near  Ziela,  after 
his  victory  over  Pharnaces,'  and  Drusus  near  the 
Elbe,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Ger^ 
mans."  Still,  however,  it  was  more  common  to 
erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Piome  than 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  by  Ma- 
rius  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  Jugurtha 
and  the  Cimbri  and  Teuton!,  which  were  cast  down 
by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  must  have 
been  in  the  city.'  In  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  under  the  Empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal 
arches  was  the  most  common  way  of  commemora- 
ting a  victory,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.  {Vid.  Abcus.) 
TROSSULI.  iVid.  Eqhites,  p.  415.) 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (ropivn),  derived  from 
Tpiiu,  Topu,  &c.,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and  flat  spoon 
or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the  pot,'  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, or  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  surface.'  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  "  the 
house  of  Pansa"  at  Pompeii. 


The  trulla  vinaria'  seems  to  have  been  a  species 
of  colander  (vid.  Colum),  used  as  a  wine-strainer.' 
Though  generally  applied  to  these  domestic  and  cu- 
Unary  purposes,'  the  trulla  was  found  to  be  con- 
venient for  putting  bees  into  a  hive."  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,"  and  thus  gave 
vise  to  the  verb  trullissa.re.     ( Vid.  Paries,  p.  736.) 

Mr.  Fellows"  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  the  hands.  It 
is  placed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  (vid.  Olla),  which 
receives  th'e  dirty  water.  This  may  therefore  be 
the  trulleum,  which  the  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands." 

TRU'TINA  (rpynivi;),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  statcra,  a  steelyard.^' 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weighing,  not 
by  counting.  Hence  a  balance  (Irutina)  was  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome."  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
which,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,"  was  invent- 
ed in  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Trutina  Campana.  Consistently  with 
this  remark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. The  construction  of  some  of  them  is  more 
elaborate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modem 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  much  orna- 
ratStted.  The  annexed  woodcut  represents-a  re- 
ma_-kably  beautiful  statera  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Its  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
twii.ed.  The  equipoise  is  a  head  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  weights  lie  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  designed 
to  be  hung  upon  the  hook  when  occasion  required." 

Vitruvius"  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
and  mentions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
the  scale  (lancula),  depending  from  the  head  (caput), 
rear  which  is  the  point  of  revolution  (centrum)  and 


1.  (Strab.,  iii.,  p.  156.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  3.— Dion  Cass.,  xlr'., 
84.— Sail.  ap.  Sew.  in  yh-g.,J£a.,-!d.,  6.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii., 
48,)— 3.  (Id.,  li.,  1.— Florus,  iv.,  12.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  11.)— 5. 
(Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Av.,  78.)— 6.  (Non.  Marcell.,  p.  19,  e(I. 
Merceri.)— 7.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  118,  cd.  Miiller.)  — 8.  (Cic, 
Verr.,  11.,  iv.,  27.— Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  144.)— 9.  (Eupolis,  p.  174, 
ed.  Runkel.)  —  10.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ix.,  12.)  — 11.  (Pallad., 
De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  13,  15.)— 12.  (Exc.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  153.)— 13. 
(Non.  Marcell.,  p.  547,  ed.  Merceri.)  — 14.  (Id.,  p.  180.)  — 15. 
(Vaiin,  L.  L.,  v.,  163,  ed.  Muller.)  —  16.  (Orij.,  xvi.,  24.)  —  17. 
.Mus   Capit.,  L.  ii.,  p.  213.)— 18.  (x.,  3,  s.  8,  4  4.) 


the  handle  (ansa).  On  the  other  side  of  the  cerilifl 
from  the  scale  is  the  beam  (.icapus),  with  the  weight 
or  equipoise  (aquipondium),  which  is  made  to  move 
along  the  points  ( per  puncta)  expressing  the  weights 
of  the  different  objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale. 

*TRYGON  (Tpvyuv),  the  Turtle-dove,  or  Colum- 
ba  turtur,  L.* 

*II.  A  species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fire-flaire,  or 
Raja  yastinaca,  L.,  the  same  as  the  Trygon  pasli- 
naca,  Adanson." 

TUBA  (aakiriy^),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from  the  comu  by  being  straight,  while  the  latter 
was  curved:  thus  Ovid,' 

"Non  tuba  directi  non  avis  cornuajiezi.^^* 
Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,'  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aulus  Gellius  and  Macrobius,'  who  copies 
him,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  tuba  was  crooked. 
The  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean  that  both  the 
lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked,  but  that  both  that 
kind  of  trumpet  which  was  called  a  lituus  and  also 
the  staff  of  the  augur  were  crooked,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.     (Kid.  Lituus,) 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,'  at  the  games  and  public  festi- 
vals,' also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (hinc  tuba, 
candelce") ,  and  Aulus  Gellius"  tells  us,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  that  those  who  sounded  the  trumpet  at  fu- 
nerals were  termed  silicines,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  The  tones  of  the  tuba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
(fractos  sonitus  tubarum  ,-^'  terribilem  sonitum  tzre 
canoro"),  which  Ennius"  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

"At  tuba  terribili  sonitu  taratantara  dizit.^' 

The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,"  and  the  epithet 
"hiaTonaki^iyKTal  (i.  e.,  robber-trumpeters")  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it  famous  by 
their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  (ru^Tnyf  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,"  which  leads  us  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  his  time,  it  had  been  but  recent- 
ly introCuced  into  Greece ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial  character,  it 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  1.,  5,  &c. — 
.^lian,  N.  A.,  i.,  37,  &c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Met.,  i. 
98.)^.  (Compare  Veget.,  iii.,  5.)— 5.  (s.  v.  Tuba.)— 6.  (v.,  8.)— 
7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  vi.,  8.)  —  8.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  29.  —  Cas.,  B 
C,  iii.,  46.— Hirt.,  B.  G.,  viii.,  20.— Liv.,  xiiii.,  27.)— 9.  (Juv., 
vi.,  249  ;  x.,  214.— Virg.,  jEn.,  v.,  113.— Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  716.)— 
10.-  (Pers.,  iii.,  103.— Virg.,  jEn.,  xi.,  191.— Ovid,  Hcroid.,  xii., 
140.— Amor.,  II.,  vi.,  6.)— 11.  (xx.,  2.)— 12.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv., 
72.)— 13.  (Id.,  JEn.,  ix.,  503.)-14.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  1.  c— Com 
pare  Prisoian,  viii.,  18,  103,  ed.  Krehl,)— 15.  (Athen.,  iv.,  c.  82 
— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  85,  87. — Diodor.,  v.,  40. — Sorv.  ad  Virg., 
Mn.,  viii.,  516.  — Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i.,  p.  306.)  — 16.  (Phot, 
and  Hesych.,  s.  v.— Pollux,  1.  c.)— 17.  (11.;  Iviii.,  219  ,  xxi  368 
— Eustath.  and  Schol.) 
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Tvas  not  until  a  late  period  used  in  the  armies  of  the 
leading  states.  By  the  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori- 
gin was  fully  recognised :  Athena,  in  .lEschylus, 
orders  the  deep-toned,  piercing  Tyrrhenian  trumpet 
to  sound  ;'  Ulysses,  in  Sophocles,"  declares  that  the 
accents  of  his  beloved  goddess  fell  upon  his  ears 
like  the  tones  of  the  brazen-mouthed  Tyrrhenian 
bell  {Kudavof,  i.  e.,  the  bell-shaped  aperture  of  the 
trumpet),  and  similar  epithets  are  applied  by  Eurip- 
ides,' and  other  Greek*  and  Roman  writers  ( TyrrAe- 
nus  clangor ;°  TyrrheruB  clangore  tuba').  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  it  was  first  fabricated  for  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Argives  under  the  title  of  XuX- 
iriyf,'  while  at  Rome  the  iubilustrium,  or  purifica- 
tion of  sacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  lasl 
day  of  the  Quinquatrus.  (Fid.  QniNQUATEus.)  In 
another  legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale  ;*  in  a  third  to  Pisaeus  the 
Tyrrhenian ;°  and  Silius  has  preserved  a  tradition,'" 
according  to  which  the  origin  of  this  instrument  is 
traced  to  Vetulonii." 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight 
bronze  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
terminating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.     They  pre- 


sent precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  vfry  different  dates,  as  niay  be  seen  from  the 
outs  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan's 
coli'mn,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase.'^ 


I'he  scholiast  on  the  Iliad"  reckons  six  varieties 
of  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian  auXmy^ 
which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tjrrrhenians,  and 
the  sixth,  termed  by  him  Kaf  i^oxiv,  the  rvpoTivmri 
au/.TTty^,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity  {mi- 
Suva  lUKWaafievov  i;(;ou(Ta) ;  but  by  this  we  must  un- 
questionably understand  the  sacred  trumpet  {Upari.- 
KTj  cru^lTriyf"),  the  lituus  already  noticed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article." 
TUBILU'STRIUM.     (Vid.  Quinquatrus.) 
TULLIA'NUM     {Vid.  Caecer.) 
TUMBOS  {Tv/i6o().     {Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 
TUMULTUA'RII.     (Tii/.  Tumultus.) 


1.  (Eiimcn.,  667.)— 2.  (Aj.,  17.)— 3.  (Plion.,  1376.— Herad., 
830.)— 4.  (Aucioi-.,  Rhes.,  OSU.— Drunck,  An.al.,  torn.  ii.,p.  142.) 
— S.  (Virg., -En.,  viii.,526.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,650.)— 6.  (Silius, 
ii.,  19.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  219,  e.  cod.  Vict.— Pans., 
ii.,  21,  1)  3.)— 8.  (Lutat.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  iv.,  224;  vi.,  404.— 
a.ici"  ,  Fab.,  274.— Schol.  ad  Ilrnn.,  I.  c.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
vii.,  57.  — Photiiis,  s.  ».)  — 10.  (viii.,  490.)  — 11.  (Mffller,  Die 
EtriisUer,  IV.,  i.,  3.  4,  5.) — 12.  (Hope,  Cosfunies  of  the  Anc,  pi. 
150.)- 13.  (1.  c.)— 14.  (Lydus,  Do  Mens.,  iv.,  6.) — 15,  (Compare 
lij.nn,  i.,  431.) 
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TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  sudden  or 
dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the 
word  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  timor  multus^  {tumultus  diclus,  quasi  timer 
multus').  It  was,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
sudden  or  dangerous  war  elsewhere ;'  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  correct  use  of  the  word. 
Cicero*  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  without  a 
tumultus,  but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war ;  but  il 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  also  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war,'  because  the  results  were  of  less  con 
sequence,  though  the  fear  might  have  been  much 
greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
from  all  business  { juslitium),  and  all  citizens  were 
obliged  to  enlist,  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  {vacationes)  from  military  service  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times.'  As  there  was  not 
time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  manner, 
the  magistrates  appointed  to  cormnand  the  army 
displayed  two  banners  {vexilla)  from  the  Capitol,  one 
red,  to  summon  the  infantry,  and  the  other  green, 
to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said,  "  Qui  rempublicam 
salvam  vull,  me  sequatur."  Those  that  assembled 
took  the  military  oath  together,  instead  of  one  by 
one,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  whence  they  were 
called  conjurati,  and  their  service  conjuratioJ  Sol- 
diers enlisted  in  this  way  were  called  Tumultuarii 
or  Subitani.' 

TU'NICA  {xiTitv,  dim.  xtTaviaKoc,  ;fir(jMov),  an 
under-garment.  The  chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
hidvfia  or  under-gannent  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ioni- 
an. The  Dorian  chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  a 
short  woollen  shirt  without  sleeves  ;  the  Ionian  was 
a  long  linen  garment  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
garment, afterward  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  ol 
Greece.  Thuc;  'ides'  speaks  as  if  the  long  linen 
garment  wo:-.;  u.i  .Athens  a  little  before  his  time  was 
the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes  the  adop- 
tion of  a  siinpio;  mode  of  dress  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, but  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that  this 
dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens  by  the  lonians  of 
Asia.'"  It  was  commonly  worn  at  Athens  during 
the  Persian  wars,  but  appears  to  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which 
time  the  Dorian  chiton  was  the  under-garment  uni- 
versally adopted  by  men  through  the  whole  of 
Greece." 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  himation  {vid.  Pallium)  as  well  as  chi- 
ton." Euripides"  incorrectly  calls  this  Doric  dress 
peplos,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  as  /iovo-eirTioc. 
From  the  circumstance  of  their  only  wearing  one 
garment,  the  Spartan  virgins  were  called  ■)v/ivai^' 
{vid.  Nudu.s),  and  also  ftovoxirQve;."  They  appeared 
in  the  company  of  men  without  any  farther  cover- 
ing, but  the  married  women  never  did  so  without 
wearing  an  upper  garment.  This  Doric  chiion  was 
made,  as  stated  above,  of  woollen  stuff;  it  was 
without  sleeves,  and  was  fastened  over  both  shoul- 


1.  (Cic,  Phil.,  viii.,  1.)— 2.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  4S6 ; 
viii..  1.— Festus,  s.  T.  Tumultaarn.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  1  ;  xli.,  6. 
—Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  12.)— 4.  (Phil.,  viii.,  1.)— 5.  (e.  g.,  Liv.,  ii.,  26.) 
—6.  (Clo.,  11.  CO.— Liv.,  vii  ,  9,  11,  28  ;  viii.,  20  ;  xxxiv.,  56.)— 7. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  viii.,  1.)— 8.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Liv.,  iii.,  SO; 
X.,  21  ;  xl.,  26.)— 9.  (i.,  6.)— 10.  (MiUler,  De  Mm.  Pol.,  p.  41.- 
Id.,  Dor.,iv.,  2,  (.4.)-ll.  (Athen.,  xii.,  p.  512,  c  — Eustath..  p. 
964i47.— Thucyii.,  1.  c— Aristoph.,Equit.,  1330.)— 12.  (Compare 
Ilorod.,  v.,  87.— Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hec,  933.1—13.  (Hecub.,  1.  c. 
— Atidroin.,  598.)— 14.  (Plot.,  Lye,  14.)— 15.  (Schol  ad  Ell'ip., 
Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  589,/.) 
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ders  by  clasps  or  buckles  (iropnai,  mpuvm),  wliich 
were  ofl.en  of  considerable  size.'  It  was  frequently 
so  short  as  not  to  reach  the  knee,"  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure  of  Diana  on  p.  245,  who  is  represented 
as  equipped  for  the  chase.  It  was  only  joined  to- 
gether on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left  partly 
open  or  slit  up  {axioTo^  ;t;i'ruv"),  to  allow  a  free  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs :  the  two  skirts  {irTepvye^)  thus 
frequently  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
were  sometimes  called  ^jiaimfiripidt;,*  and  Euripides^ 
speaks  of  them  as  with 

yvfivolai  firipoli  koX  mff^ojf  uvsifihoic. 
Examples  of  this  o^icrrof  x'''""  are  frequently 
seen  in  works  of  art :  the  following  cut  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  rep- 
resents an  Amazon  with  a  chiton  of  this  kind  :  some 
parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  original 
is  mutilated." 


The  Ionic  chiton,  on  the  contraiy,  was  a  long  and 
loose  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  {no6?iprii),  with 
wide  sleeves  (Kopai),  and  was  usually  made  of  linen. 
The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to  have  cov- 
ered only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  for  in  ancient 
works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeve  extending 
farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  so  far. 
The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up,  and  fastened 
together  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,'  and  it  is 
to  this  kind  of  garment  that  Bottiger'  incorrectly 
gives  the  name  of  axi-arbg  ;t(Vui'.  The  Ionic  chiton, 
according  to  Herodotus,'  was  originally  a  Carian 
dress,  and  passed  over  to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The 
women  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Doric  chiton, 
but  were  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
they  had  killed,  with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
dresses,  the  single  Athenian  who  liad  returned  alive 
from  the  expedition  against  ^gina,  because  there 
were  no  buckles  or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic 
dress.  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
this  chiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse 
Thalia  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  peplum  has 
fallen  off  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left 
hand.  The  right  arm,  holding  a  pedum,  is  a  modern 
restoration. 

Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the  mid- 
dle with  a  girdle  {md.  Zona)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton 
was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  so  that  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
than  the  feet,  and  the  part  which  was  so  drawn  up 
overhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and  was  Ccdled 
KO^Trof. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  chiton,  called  Si- 
TT/loif,  Sm2,o'tSi,ov,  and  rifuim'Xotdiov.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  ^as  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  amic- 


1.  (Heiod.— Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  11.  CO.)— 2.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Pied., 
ii.,  10,  p.  258.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  55.)-^.  (Id.,  1.  c.)-5. 
(Androm.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (See  also  Mus.  Borb.,  iv.,*.  21.)— 7.  (.Slhan, 
V.  H.,  i.,  18.)— 8.  (Kleine  Schr.,  iii.,  p.  56.)— 9    (v.,  87,  88.) 


tus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton ;  but 
Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  a  sep- 
arate article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the  upper  part 
of  the  cloth  fonning  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  The  fol- 
lowing cuts'  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of 
this  garment  than  any  description. 


It  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  certaimy 
whether  the  diploidion  formed  part  of  the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers  who 
maintain  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  preceding  cut ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  terminated  at  the  waist.  In  the  right- 
hand  figure  we  see  that  the  chiton  is  girded  round 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  fold  which  overhangs  (/t6A?rof)  forms,  with  the 
end  of  the  diploidion,  a  parallel  line,  which  was  al- 
ways the  case.  This  is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut to  the  article  Umbkaculum.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles 
or  clasps,  it  was  called  knufil^,  which  Miiller'  sup- 
poses, from  Euripides  {Hecub.,  553)  and  Athenaeus 
(xiii.,  p.  608,  b.),  to  have  been  only  the  end  of  the 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder  ;  but  these  pas- 
sages do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux' 
evidently  understands  the  word  as  meaning  a  gar- 
ment itself 

Besides  the  word  x"'"!',  we  also  meet  with  the 
diminutives  x'-TaviuKo^  and  x^tuviov,  the  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  by 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  A  ques- 
tion arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a 
different  garment  from  the  chiton,  or  mean  merely 
a  smaller  .one.    Many  modern  writers  think  that 

1.  (Mos.  Eorbon.,  ii.,  i.  4,  6.)— 2  (ArchSol  der  Kujist,  If  339, 
4.)— 3.  (vii.,  49.) 
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tne  chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  {xnuviaKo;) 
or  chemise  (;f(nl)vtov).  In  the  dress  of  men,  how- 
-^ver,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
since  we  find  xi-ruvlaico(  frequently  used  as  identical 
with  ;ftrijv,  and  spoken  of  as  the  only  under-gar- 
ment  worn  by  individuals  (To  ifiariov  koI  tov 
XiTuviaKov^).  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  fe- 
males »7ere  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  (;[iT(Jw- 
ov)  under  their  chiton,  and  a  representation  of  such 
a  one  is  given  in  p.  599.' 

It  was  the  practice  among  most  of  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the  chiton, 
but  frequently  the  chiton  was  worn  alone.  A  per- 
son who  wore  only  a  chiton  was  called  fiovoxtTov 
(oioxi-Tuv'),  an  epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins, 
as  explained  above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
who  wore  only  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  was 
called  axiruv.''  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the  earlier 
times,  wore  only  the  chiton  ;  and  when  it  became 
the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  wear  an 
outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy.' 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  applied 
to  the  different  kinds  of  chiton.  In  later  times,  the 
chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds,  the  a/t^i/ida- 
Xa^og  and  the  iTepoiiuaxa^oi,  the  former  the  dress 
of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves."  The  a/i^c- 
jiuBxaXoi  appears  to  have  signified  not  only  a  gar- 
ment which  had  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
had  openings  for  both  arms  ;  while  the  irepn/iuaxi- 
Xof,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  a  sleeve,  or,  rather, 
an  opening  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  uncovered, 
whence  it  is  called  efw/ii'f.  a  representation  of  which 
is  given  on  page  426.  When  the  sleeves  of  the 
chiton  reached  down  to  the  hands,  it  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  ;i;£ipj(Ju-6f,'  though  this  word 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  used  as  equivalent 

to  U.fK^LfMLGXO.'Xo^.^      (Vid.  Chiridota.) 

A  ;fiT(jK  6p8oaTuSio(  was  one  which  was  not  fast 
ened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  :'  a  ;firav  aTo?:,i- 
iStjToc  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
•  bottom." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  chiton  in  general,  see 
MuUer,  Dorians,  iv.,  2,  ^  3,  4.  —  Archjiologie  der 
Kunst,  i  337, 339. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  309,  &c. 

The  tunica  of  the  Romans,  like  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  under  garment,  over  which  the  toga 
was  worn.  It  was  the  indumentum  or  indutus,  as 
opposed  to  the  amictus,  the  general  term  for  the 
toga,  pallium,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  (Vid. 
Amictus.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  no 
other  clothing  originally  but  the  toga ;  and  when 
the  tunic  was  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  short 
garment  without  sleeves,  and  was  called  colobium." 
It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men  to 
wear  tunics  with  long  sleeves  {manicaia)  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet  (talares)."  Julius  Caesar,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves, 
with  fringes  at  the  wrist  {ad  manus  Jimbriala") ;  and 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  tunic  was  girded  (cincta)  with  a  belt  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose,  with- 
out being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at  home,  or 


1.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Min.,  p.  368.  —  Dom.  in  Mid.,  p.  583,  21.  — 
JEich.  in  Tim.,  p.  143,— Athen.,  xii.,  p.  545,  a  )  — 2.  (Compare 
Athen., xiii., p.  590,/,— Aristopll.,  Lvsist,, 48, 150.)— 3.  (in  Horn., 
Od,,  iiv.,489.)^».  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.',  6,  «  2.— jElian,  V,  H,,  vii., 
13.— Diod.  Sic,  xi.,  20.)— 5.  (Aristopll.,  Nub,,  904,  compared 
Willi  B87.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  47.)— 7.  (Gell.,  vii.,  12.)— 8. 
(Hcsych.,  s.  V.  'A^^iwa'<rxaXof.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  48. — 
Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  346,  Pers,)- 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  54.— Xen.,  Cjr- 
rop.,  VI.,  4,  4  2.)— 11.  (Cell.,  vii.,  12  — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  jEn.,  ix  , 
616.)— 12.  (Cic,  Cat,,  ii.,  10.) -13.  (Suet,,  Jul.,  45.) 
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wisr.ei  to  be  at  his  ease '  Hence  we  find  tha 
terms  ductus,  prcpcinctus,  and  succinctus  applied, 
like  the  Greek  rffuxof,  to  ai  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  discinclus  to  one  who  was  idle  or  ds- 
solute.' 

The  form  of  the  tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  repre- 
sented in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In  works 
of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the  knee ; 
it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  and  is  glided  at  the  waist  (see  cuts,  p 
54,  667) :  the  sleeves,  sometimes,  though  less  frf- 
quently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cuts,  p.  112,  132.) 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  an  outer  and 
an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  chemise. 
Varro*  says  that  when  the  Romans  began  to  wear 
two  tunics,  they  called  them  subucula  and  indusium, 
the  former  of  which  Bottiger*  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro'  referred  to  by  Becker,' 
as  if  Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  suhucula 
to  the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  indusium  or  inlusium 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties. It  appears,  however,  that  subucula  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men.' 
The  word  interula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  applied  equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both 
sexes.*  The  supparus  or  supparum  is  said  by  Fes- 
tus'  to  have  been  a  linen  vest,  and  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  subucula ;  but  Varro,'°  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  outer  garment,  and  cod- 
trasts  it  with  subucula,  which  he  derives  from  si:6 
tus,  while  supparus  he  derives  from  supra.  The 
passage  of  Lucan' '  in  which  it  is  mentioned  does 
not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  oi 
under  garment,  but  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  wore 
several  tunics,  as  a  protection  against  cold  :  Angus 
tus  wore  four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  subucula." 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  usually  consisted  of  an 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that  of 
a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  (tunica  intima"),  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  palla. 
The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  was  properly 
called  stola  (vid.  Stola),  and  is  represented  in  the 
woodcut  on  page  926  ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  a  Roman  empress  in  the  character 
of  Concordia,  or  Abundantia,  gives  a  better  idea  of 


1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1,  73.— Ovid,  Am.,  i.,  9, 41.)— 2.  (Hor,  Sji- 
i.,  5,  6  ;  ii.,  6,  107.— Epod.,  i.,  34.)— 3.  (ap  Non,,  xiv.,  36.,— 4 
(Sobimi,  ii.,  p.  113.)— 5.  (L.  1,.,  v.,  131,  ed.  Miiller.)— 6.  (Cal- 
lus, li.,  p.  89.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  95.) 
—8.  (Apul.,  Florid.,  ii.,  p  32.— Metam.,  viii.,  p.  533,  ed.  Oud.— 
Vopisc,  Prob.,4.)-9.  (s.  v.)-10.  (v..  131.)— 11.  (li.,  364.)-l2 
(Suet.,  Octav.,  82  )— 13.  (Cell.,  i.,  15.) 
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'ts  form.'  Over  the  tunic  or  stola  the  palla  is 
thrown  in  many  folds,  but  the  shape  of  the  former 
is  still  distinctly  shown. 

The  tunics  of  women  were  larger  and  longer  than 
those  of  men,  and  always  had  sleeves ;  but  in  an- 
cient paintings  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
sleeves  covering  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  m  the 
Museo  Borbonico.'  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called  leria.^ 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
toga,  were  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  Tunicati*  Persons  at  work 
laid  aside  the  toga ;  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  667, 
a  man  is  represented  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  only  his  tunic  was  frequently 
called  Nanus. 

Respecting  the  clavus  latus  and  the  clavus  an- 
gustus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  senators  and 
equites  respectively,  see  Clavus  Latus,  Clavus 
Anodstus. 

When  a  triumph  was  celebrated,  the  conqueror 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  toga  {toga  pk- 
ta),  a  flowered  tunic  {tunica  palmata),  also  called 
tunica  Jmis,  because  it  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.'  (Fid.  Triumphus,  p.  1017.) 
Tunics  of  this  kind  were  sent  as  presents  to  foreign 
kings  by  the  senate.' 

♦TYMPHATCA  terra  {Tvfiijialii?!  yrj),  a  spe- 
cies of  earth,  which  would  appear,  from  the  account 
of  Theophrastus,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gypsum.' 

*TYPHE  {Tvijni),  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Typha  latifolia,  or  Reed  Mace.  It  is  different 
from  the  ric^j;,  though  often  confounded  with  it.' 

TY'RANNUS  {rvpavvoi).  In  the  heroic  age  all 
the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
kirfe  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the  priest, 
he  judge,  and  military  chief    These  were  the  ira- 

■■iical  ^aaiketaL  of  Thucydides.'  In  the  first  two 
Oi  '.hree  centuries  following  the  Trojan  war,  various 
nauses  were  at  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power.  Em- 
igrations, extinctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war, 
civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned  among  these 
causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  became  elective  ; 
the  different  functions  of  the  king  were  distributed ; 
he  was  called  apxi^v,  Koa/iog,  or  TrpvTavic,  instead  of 
SaaiXevc,  and  his  character  was  changed  no  less 
than  his  name.  Noble  and  wealthy  families  began 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  roy- 
alty ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  sprang  up  oli- 
garchies or  aristocracies,  which  most  of  the  govern- 
ments that  succeeded  the  ancient  monarchies  were 
in  point  of  fact,  though  not  as  yet  called  by  such 
names.  These  oligarchies  did  not  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  social  happiness  or  stability.  The  princi- 
pal families  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
greatest  share  of  power,  and  were  only  unanimous 
m  disregarding -the  rights  of  those  whose  station 
was  beneath  their  own.  The  people,  oppressed  by 
the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  old  paternal  form  of  government,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
store it.  Thus  were  opportunities  afforded  to  am- 
bitious and  designing  men  to  raise  themselves  by 
starting  up  as  the  champions  of  popular  right.  Dis- 
contented nobles  were  soon  found  to  prosecute 
schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they  had  a  greater  chance 
of  success  if  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  fam- 
ily.   Pisistratus  is  an  example ;  he  was  the  more 

1.  (Visconti,  Monum.  Gab.,  n.  34. — Bdttioer,  Sabiiia,  tav.  x.) 
—  2.  (vol.  vii.,  tav.  3.)  — 3.  (Festus,  s.  v. —  Gr.  Ai/fjo/;  Hesych., 
Suid.,  s.  V.)— 4.  (Cin.  in  Rull.,  ii.,  34.— Hor.,  Epist.,  i.,  7,  65.)— 
5.  <Liv.,  X.,  7.— Marc.,  vii.,  1. — Juv  ,  x.,  38.)— 6.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  15 ; 
xxii.,  11.) — 7.  (Theophr.  De  Lapid.,  c.  110. — Adams,  Append., 
!.  V.)— 8.  (Theophr.,  H  P.,  i.,  5  ;  iv.,  10.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  123.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (i.,  13.) 
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acceptable  to  the  people  of  Athens  as  being  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Codrus.'  Thus  in  many 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the 
Greeks  called  rvpavvii,  which  meant  only  a  despot- 
ism, or  irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
which  frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccom- 
panied with  any  recognised  military  title,  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescrip- 
tion, was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a 
goo(i  exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  oligarchy.  All  tyrannies,  however,  were 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracusan  Gamori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gelon,  sov- 
ereign of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to  take 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
there.''  Sometimes  the  conflicting  parties  in  the 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man, 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dis- 
sensions, investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  period 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  aiav/iv^Trif. 
{Vid.  AisYHNETEs.)  A  similar  authority  was  con- 
ferred upon  Solon  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  factions  of  the  AiaKpioi,  Hcdiacoi,  and 
II.apa^.01,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them.  Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the 
sovereignty ;  this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  archon,  framed  his  celebrated 
form  of  polity  and  code  of  laws.'  The  legislative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Cha- 
rondas  were  of  a  similar  kind,  investing  them  with 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  TupamoQ  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  aiav/jvijrric,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed  hia 
elevation  to  some  coup  d'Stat,  some  violent  move- 
ment or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body- 
guard for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citadel  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but 
on  inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment. 
The  power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than 
that  of  a  tyrant;  as  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  names 
depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  exercised.*  The  name  of 
tyrant  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with 
cruelty,  that  Pisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucyd  ides' 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo- 
tus says  he  governed  ovre  njiag  rac  eovaa;  avvrap- 
d^ag,  ovre  ^iafiia  fi€TaX2,d^ag,  km  re  rocac  KareareCicji 
ivsfie  Tjjv  iToXtv  Koafi^uv  koXu^  t£  kol  ev.''  There- 
fore we  find  the  words  PaaAevc  and  rvpavvoc  used 
promiscuously  by  the  Attic  tragedians  passim,'  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
Lydian  Candaules  ripavvoc'  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia Tvpavvlc,"  and  Periander  of  Corinth  /3oiTjXci)f ." 
Afterward,  when  tyrants  themselves  had  become 
odious,  the  name  also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  reproach, 
just  as  rex  did  among  the  Romans." 

Among  the  early  tyrants  of  Greece,  those  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  grand- 


1.  (Herod.,  v.,  65.)— 2.  (Id.,  vii.,  154,  155.)— 3.  (Id.,  i.,  29.- 
— Plot.,  Sol.,  c.  13,  etc.— Schomanu,  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Gr.,p.  173.) 
—4.  (Herod.,  i.,  59.— Thuoyd.,  i.,  126.)— 5.  (Anstot.,  Polit.,  v., 
8.)— 6.  (vi.,  54.)— 7.  (i.,  59.)— 8.  (.See  the  argument  of  the  (Edi- 
pus  Tyrannus.)  — 9.  (i.,7.)  — 10.  (viii.,  137.)  — 11.  (iii.,52.— 
Compare  v.,  27,  92.)- 12.  (Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I ,  i  ,  279- 
288.— Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  401,  404.) 
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Mther  of  the  Athenian  Ciisthenes,  in  whose  family 
the  government  continuied  for  a  century  after  its 
establishment  by  Orthagoras  about  B.C.  672  ;'■  Cyp- 
selus  of  Corinth,  who  expelled  the  Baeehiadae,  B.C. 
655,  and  his  son  Periander,  both  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty ;  their  dynasty  lasted  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ;'  Procles  of  Epidanrus  ;'  Panta- 
leon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the  thirty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, depriving  the  Eleans  of  the  presidency;' 
Theagenes  of  Megara,  father-in-law  to  Cylon  the 
Athenian ;'  Pisistratus,  whose  sons  were  the  last 
of  the  early  tyrants  on  the  Grecian  continent.  In 
Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished,  the  principal 
were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his 
power  in  B.C.  568,  concerning  whose  supposed 
epistles  Bentley  wrote  his  famous  treatise ;  Theron 
of  Agrigentum ;  Gelon,  already  mentioned,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Theron,  defeated  AmiJcar  the 
Carthaginian  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fought ;  and  Hiero,  his  brother ; 
the  last  thrne  celebrated  by  Pindar.'  In  Grecian 
Itzdy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who 
reigfted  B.C.  496  ;'  Clinias  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  see  Polybius,'  Athenaeus,'  Thirlwall"). 
The  following,  also,  are  worthy  of  notice :  Polycrates 
of  Samos  ;"  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  ;"  Histiaeus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus."  Perhaps  the  last  men- 
tioned can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Greek  ty- 
rants, as  they  were  connected  with  the  Persian 
monarchy.'* 

The  generiil  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nised limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
he  restrained  m  practice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himself,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into  ex- 
ile or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
Thrasybulus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an  apt 
illustration  of  this."  The  tyrant  usually  kept  a 
body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  controlled  the  people  at  home ;  but  he  seldom 
ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  his  subjects  to  revolt.  The  Sicilian  sov- 
ereigns form  an  exception  to  this  observation."  He 
was  averse  to  a  large  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  find  rustic  employments 
for  the  populace,  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge 
them  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn- 
ed their  city  with  handsome  buddings,  and  even 
passed  good  laws  Thus  Pisistratus  commenced 
budding  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Qlympius, 
laid  out  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry 
himself  Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  tyrant,  to  pay  his  merce- 
naries, and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti- 
eth.    (Vid.  Telos.) 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
the  tyrants  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  the  son ;  partly  the  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  particular  men,  which  brought  them  all  into  dis- 


1  (Herod.,  ».,  67,  69.)— 2.  (Id.,  t.  92.)— 3.  (Id.,  iii.,  50,  52.) 
—4  (Paiis.,vi.,  21,  22.)— 5.  (Thncyd.,  i.,  126.)— 6.  ( Vwi.  Herod., 
yii.  156,  165,  166.)— 7.  (Id.,  vi.,  23,  Til.,  165.)— 8.  (ii.,  39.)— 9. 
(xi  ,p.  522;  liv.,  p.  623.)  — 10.  (ii.,  p.  154.)  — 11.  (Herod.,  iii., 
39,56,120,  125.— Thncyd.,i.,  13.)— 12.  (Ilorod.,  i.,  61,  64.)— 13. 
(Id  iv.,  137  ;  v.,  23,  30,  37  ;  yi ,  29.)— 14.  (Wachsmuth,  Id.,  1., 
i.,  274.)— 15.  (Herod-.y.,  92j-  16.  (Thuoyd.,  i.,  17.) 
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repute ;  and  partly  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  to  speculate 
upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  discon- 
tented with  a  form  of  government  which  had  no- 
thing in  theory,  and  little  in  practice,  to  recommend 
it.  Few  dynasties  lasted  beyond  the  third  genera- 
tion. Most  of  the  tyrannies  which  flourished  before 
the  Persian  war  are  said  to  have  been  overthrown 
by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealous  probably  of  any 
innovation  upon  the  old  Doric  constitution,  especial- 
ly of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her  own  influ- 
ence over  the  states  of  Greece  by  means  of  the 
benefits  which  she  conferred.'  Upon  the  fall  of 
tyranny,  the  various  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment were  estabhshed,  the  Dorian  states  generally 
favouring  ohgarchy,  the  Ionian  democracy." 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursue  any  historical 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  revival  of  tyr- 
anny in  some  of  the  Grecian  states  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Thess'aly,  Jason  of 
Pherae  raised  himself,  under  the  title  of  Tayo;,  B.C. 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  most  of 
the  Thessalian  states  ;  but  this  power  ceased  with 
Lycophron,  B.C.  353.  (Vid.  Tagos.)  In  Sicily,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysifls  to  the  chief  mili- 
tary command,  with  unlimited  powers  ;  by  means 
of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  B.C.  406, 
and  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  son  to  succeed 
him.  The  younger  Dionysius,  far  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  his  father,  was  expelled  by  Dion,  after- 
ward regained  the  throne,  and  was  again  expelled 
by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberty  to  the  various 
states  of  Sicily.  (For  theii  history  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Xenophon,  Hell.,  ii.,  2,  ^  24. — Diodor., 
Xiv.,  7,  46,  66,  72,  109 ;  XV.,  73,  74 ;  xvi.,  5,  16,  36, 
68,  69,  &c. — Plut.,  Dion,  and  Timol. — ^Wachsmuth, 
I.,  ii.,  316-326.)  With  respect  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Archaenactidae  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  see 
Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyrized  by  Isoc- 
rates;  Plutarch  of  Eretria,  CaUias  and  Tauros- 
thenes  of  Chalcis,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip 
against  the  Athenians.'  The  persons  commonly 
called  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  Athenian  laws  against  tyranny,  and  the  general 
feeUnga  of  the  people,  see  Peodosia. 

TTPANNI'AOS  rPA$H'.  (Kid.  Prodosia.) 
TURI'BULUM  {^vfuar^ptov),  a  Censer.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed,  com- 
monly took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  the  Acerra, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  flaming  altar.  ( Vid.  Ara.) 
More  rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  of  which 
they  burned  the  incense  in  greater  profusion,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  small  movable  grate  or  Focu- 
Lus.*    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an  an- 


1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  18,)— 2.  (Wachsmuth.  I.,  i.,289.— Schomann, 
Id.,  84, 8S-91.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Phoc.,  12.— Isocr.,  Evig.— Wachsmoth, 
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*ient  painting,  shows  the  performance  of  both  of 
these  acts  at  the  same  time.  Winckelmann'  sup- 
poses it  to  represent  Ijvia,  the  wife,  and  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  Hacrificing  to  Mars  in  grati- 
tude for  his  safe  return  from  Spain."  The  censer 
here  represented  has  two  handles,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and  it  stands  upon 
feet,  so  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  underneath, 
and  pass  upward  through  the  fuel. 

As  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,"  and 
enriched  with  stones  and  gems.*  "We  find  a  silver 
censer  in  the  official  enumerations  of  the  treasures 
presented  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens :  its  bars 
(iSiEpEio/iaTa)  were  of  bronze.' 
TURMA.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 
TURRIS  {jTvpyof),  a  Tower.  The  word  rvpai^, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  turris,  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,'  any  strong  building  surround- 
ed by  walls ;  and  it  was  from  the  fact  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places  that  the  same 
writer  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  Tyrseni- 
ans  or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  or  castles.  Turris,  in  the  old  Latin  language, 
seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  urfo.'  The  use 
of  towers  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  various. 

1.  Stationary  Towers. — 1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
forming  by  themselves  places  of  residence  and  de- 
fence. This  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Africa.'  We  have  examples  in  the  tower  of  Han- 
nibal, on  his  estate  between  Acholla  and  Thapsus,' 
the  turris  regia  of  Jugurtha,'"  the  tower  of  a  private 
citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by  the  help 
of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  ;"  and  in  Spain,  the 
tower  in  which  Cn.  Scipio  was  burned.'"  Such 
towers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire." 

2.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
f  wm  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
oi  Acropolis  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
Agathocles  at  Utica,"  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
sJem." 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  citieS  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  murus  of  the  former  and  the 
vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  them  in  the  lines  {circumvallatio)  drawn  round  a 
besieged  town.  {Vid.  Vallum.)  They  were  gen- 
erally used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of  stative 
camps.  (Vid.  PoETA.)  The  use  of  temporary  towers 
on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  wUl  be  noticed  below. 

II.  Movable  Towers. — These  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  made 
so  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  to 
the  scene  of  operation :  these  were  called  folding 
towers  {nvpyoi  izrvKroi  or  kiirvy^ivot,  turres  plica- 
tiles,  or  portable  towers,  fopr/Tol  irupyoi)    The  other 


1.  (Mon.  Ined.,  177.)— 2.  (Ilor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  14, 5.)— 3.  (Ep.  ad 
lleb.,  ijc.,  4.  —  Thucyd.,  vi.,  46.)  —  4.  (Herod.,  iv.,  162.  —  Cic, 
Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  21-24.)  —  5.  (Bcickh,  Corp.  Inscnp.,  i.,  p.  198, 
235,  236.)— 6.  (i.,  26.)— 7.  (Polyb.,  Mvi.,  4.— Gottlinj,  Gesch. 
der  Riim.  Staatsv.,  p.  17.) — 8.  (Diod.  Sic,  iii.,49.— Itin.  Ant.,  p. 
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sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driver . 
up  to  the  walls  ;  and  hence  they  were  called  turrea 
ambulatoricB  or  suhrotalce.  But  the  turres  plicatiles 
were  generally  made  with  wheels,  so  that  they  were 
also  ambulatorice. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus,  the  mechanician  (quoted 
by  Lipsius'),  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  tune  of 
Dionysius  I.  (B.C.  405).  Diodorus"  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of 
Motya.  He  had  before"  mentioned  towers  as  used 
at  the  siege  of  Selinus  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  PhiUp  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chaereas 
and  Diades.'  Heron"  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  Vitruvius"  to  Diades  alone, 
and  Athenaeus'  says  that  they  were  improved  in 
the  time  of  Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vi- 
truvius  states  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  car- 
ried about  by  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

Appian  mentions  the  turres  plicatiles,'  and  states 
that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  Cassius  took  such  tow- 
ers with  him  in  his  ships,  and  had  them  set  up  on 
the  spot.' 

Besides  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  movable  towers  (turres  mobiles'-''),  we  have 
particular  descriptions  of  them  by  Vitruvius"  and 
Vegetius.'" 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weight,  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purposn 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
of  Athens  '"  Their  height  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place."  Vitruvius,"  following  Diades, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ought 
not,  he  says,  to  be  less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  at  the  top ;  and  the  greater, 
120  cubits  high  and  iZ\  wide.  Heron,"  who  also 
follows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but 
adds  an  intermediate  size,  half  way  between  the 
two,  90  cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of 
30,  40,  and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  {tabulata  or  tecta),  and  hence  they  are 
called  turres  contabulata.'-''  Towers  of  the  three 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respectively  of  10, 

15,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  decreased  in  height 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
according  to  Heron,  made  the  lowest  story  seven 
cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cubits  and  one  third. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fewer."  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  common," 
but  towers  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if  ever,  mention- 
ed. Plutarch""  speaks  of  one  of  100  cubits  high, 
used  by  Mithradates  at  the  siege  of  Cyzicus.  The 
use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines  of  war 
{tormenta).    They  contained  bjilistae  and  catapults, 

1.  (Oper.,  iii.,  p.  297.)— 2.  (jtiv.,  51.)— 3.  (liii.,  54.)— 4.  (Vi. 
truT.,  X  ,  19,  s.  13.)-5.  (c.  13.)— 6.  (I.  c.)— 7.  (1.  o.)— 8.  (Bell. 
Civ  ,  v.,  36,  37.)— 9.  (Id.,  iv.,  72.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xii.,  11.)— 11.  (i., 
19  or  13.)  — 12.  (iv.,  17.)  — 13.  (Amm.  Marc.,  ii.,  and  Claud. 
Quadrig.  ap.  Lips.,  p.  300.)  — 14.  (Xiv.,  xxt.,  II.)  —  15.  (1.  c.)  — 

16.  (c.  13.)  —  17.  (Liv.,  xxi.,  34.)  —  18.  (Diod.,  liv.,  51.)  —  19 
(Hirt.,BeU.  Gall.,  viii.,  41.— Sil.  Ital.,  liv.,  300.)— 20.  (Lucul- 
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and  slingers  and  archers  were  stationed  in  them 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.'  In  the  lowest 
story  was  a  battering-ram  (vid.  Aries),  and  in  the 
middle,  one  or  more  bridges  (pontes)  made  of  beams 
and  planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  \scalce)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and,  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rush  upon  them. 

These  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general- 
ly six  or  eight),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to 
the  walls.  These  wheels  were  placed,  for  security, 
inside  of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it.'  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for- 
ward by  beasts  of  burden  was  sometimes  made,  but 
was  easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.'  They 
were  generally  brought  up  upon  the  Agger,*  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck  last 
or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  agger.' 
They  were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.' 
When  the  tower  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  with- 
out an  agger,  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by 
means  of  the  Mosculbs. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways  : 

1 .  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept.' 

2.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tnwer  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.' 

3.  By  pushing  it  off,  by  main  force,  by  iron-shod 
beams,  ags^es  or  irahes.^ 

4.  By  breaia.:^  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the,  wall,  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterward  with  beams  and  planks, 
and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow- 
ers on  the  walls.'"  This  mode  of  defence  was  an- 
swered by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as  by 
Cassar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum,"  or  a  smaller  tower 
was  constructed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  completed,  was  raised  by  screws  and 
ropes.'"    On  these  towers  in  general,  see  Lipsius." 

III.  Caesar'*  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  tower, 
which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and 
called  turris  latericia  or  laterculum.  It  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of  masonry  near  the 
walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the  besiegers  a  retreat 
from  the  sudden  saUies  of  the  enemy  ;  the  builders 
were  protected  by  a  movable  cover,  and  the  tower 
was  pierced  with  windows  for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turres 
ambulatoria  (excepting,  of  course,  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified  pla- 
ces by  sea." 

V.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men  were 
placed  on  the  back  of  elephants  used  in  battle." 


1.  (Liv.,  ni.,  11.)  — 2.  (CiEsar,  B.  G.,  ii.,  30,  31.— Q.  Curt., 
viii.,  10.)  — 3.  (Procop.,  Golh.,  i.,  ap.  Lips.,  p.  298.)— 4.  (Hirt., 
1.  c.)— 5.  (LiT.,iiii.,  17.— Q.  Curt.,  iv.,6,  ^9.)— fi.  (Sail.,  Jug., 
76.— Cits.,  B.  G.,  vii.,  22.)— 7.  (Vegot.,  iv.,  18.— Sil.  Ital.,  xi»., 
305.)— 8.  (Veget.,  iv.,  20.)— 9.  (Voget.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Cies.,  B.  G., 
vii.,  22.— Voget.,  iv.,  19.)— 11.  (B.  G.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (Veget.,  1.  c.)— 
13.  (Polior.  m  Oper.,  iii.,  296,  356.)- 14.  (B.  C,  ii.,  8,  9.)— 15. 
(Amm.  Marcell.,  xxi.,  12. — Liv.,  iiiv.,  34.— Appian,  Mithr.,  73. 
—Bell  Civ.,  v.,  106.)-10.  (Liv.,  xiivii.,  40.) 
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VI.  The  words  vvpyog  and  turris  are  applied  to 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.'  iVid. 
Army,  Greek,  p.  101.) 

TUTE'LA.    (Fi<i.  Tutor.) 

TUTET,^  ACTIO.    (Va.  Tutor,  p.  1030.) 

TUTOR.  The  difference  between  a  tutor  and 
tutela,  and  curator  and  curatela,  is  explained  in  the 
article  Curator. 

A  tutor  derived  his  name  a  "  tuendo"  from  pro- 
tecting another  {quasi  tuitor).  His  power  and  office 
were  "  tutela,"  which  is  thus  defined  by  Servius 
Sulpicius  :"  "  Tutela  est  vis  ac  potestas  in  capite  libe- 
ra ad  tuendum  eum  qui  propter  atatem  suan:  {sua) 
sponte  se  defendere  nequit  jure  civili  dnta  ac  perm^sa." 
After  the  word  "  suam"  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Rudorff  that  something  like  what  follows  has  been 
omitted  by  the  copyists :  "  eamve  quce  propter  sex- 
urn,"  a  conjecture  which  seems  very  probable.  The 
word  tutela  implies,  of  course,  the  existence  of  an 
object,  and  hence  tutela  expresses  both  the, status 
of  the  tutor  and  that  of  the  person  who  was  in  tu- 
tela. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
{genera)  of  tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some  made 
five  genera,  as  Quintus  Mucins ;  others  three,  as 
Servius  Sulpicius ;  and  others  two,  as  Labeo.  The 
most  convenient  division  is  into  two  genera,  the  tu- 
tela of  Impuberes  {pupilli,  pupillte),  and  the  tutela 
of  women. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by  tes- 
tament a  tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  his 
power :  if  tbey  were  males,  only  in  case  they  were 
impuberes ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  {nvbiles),  that  is,  above  twelve 
years  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  was  appointed 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  tutela  on  at- 
taining puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  but  the 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  was  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  jus  liberorum  under  the  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  A  man  could  only  appoint 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildren  in  case  they  would 
not,  upon  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  their 
father.  A  father  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  postumi, 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  his  power  if 
they  had  been  born  in  his  lifetime.  A  man  could 
appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  manu,  and  for  his 
daughter-in-law  {nurus)  who  was  in  the  manus  of 
his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appointing  a  tutor  was 
this  :  "  Lucium  Titium  liberis  meis  tutorem  do."  A 
man  could  also  give  his  wife  in  manu  the  power  of 
choosing  a  tutor  {tutoris  optio) ;  and  the  optio  might 
be  either  plena  or  angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena 
optio  might  fchoose  (and  consequently  change)  her 
tutor  any  number  of  times ;  she  who  had  the  an- 
gusta optio  was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number 
of  times  which  the  testator  had  fixed.     {Vid.  Tes- 

TAMENTUM.) 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  tutor  is 
that  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  being  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Ancus,'  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  this 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appointing  a  tutor 
by  will  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of 
their  oldest  legal  institutions.  The  nearest  kins- 
men were  usually  appointed  tutores  ;  and  if  a  testa- 
tor passed  over  such,  it  was  a  reflection  on  their 
character,*  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator 
himself  was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named 
and  appointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  tutores  dativi ; 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by  a 
will  were  tutores  optivi.' 

1.  (Gell.,  X.,  9.  —  Cato,  De  Re  Milit.  ap.  Fest.,  s.  v.  Serrs 
prmliani,  p.  344,  MiiUer.-  Eustatli.  ad  Horn  ,  II.,  lii.,  43.)  —  2. 
(Dig.  26,  tit.  1,  s.  1.)— 3.  (Liv.,  i.,  34.)  -4.  (Cic,  Pro  P.  Seitio 
52.)— 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  154.) 
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If  the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  his  will,  the 
iitela  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  near- 
e.-jt  agnati,  and  such  tutores  were  called  legitimi. 
The  nearest  agnati  were  also  the  heredes  in  case 
of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in- 
testate and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was,  tlxere- 
fore,  a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  duty 
imposed  on  them.  Persius'  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
the  tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A  son  who  was 
piibes  was  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im- 
pubes ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who  was  pubes, 
the  son  who  was  impubes  had  his  father's  brother 
{patruus)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia. 
If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same  degree, 
they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no  agnati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  as  the  jus 
gentilicium  was  in  force."  The  tutela  in  which  a 
freedman  was  with  respect  to  his  patronus  was  also 
legitima ;  not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the 
words  {lex)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from 
the  lex  as  a  consequence  (per  consequentiam?) ;  for 
as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  libertae 
belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles allowed  the  same  persons  to  he  tutors  in  the 
case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  heredi- 
tas  in  case  there  was  no  sous  heres.* 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.'  ( Vid.  Emancipatio,  Fiducia.) 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  dativus  nor  le- 
gitimus, he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  praetor  ur- 
hanus  and  the  major  part  of  the  tribuni  plebis  ;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  prsesides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Titia.  (Vii.  Julia  Lex  et  Titia.)  If  a  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condicione 
or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  effect 
or  the  day  had  not  arrived  :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a  tutor  might 
be  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  there  was  no 
heres  ;  l»ut  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  testament,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hereditas. 
If  a  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
also  given  under  these  leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  the  original  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post- 
liminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
vfhen  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  praetor  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  (anetoritas)  to  the  acts 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  which 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by  Ulpian.' 

Ulpian'B  division  of  tutores  is  into  legitimi,  sena- 
tus  consultis  constituti,  moribus  introducti.  His 
legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  become 
tutores  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tutores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa- 
ment, for  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  tutores  appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
the  Atilia.  Various  senatus  consulta  declared  in 
what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed :  thus  the 


1.  {ii.,  12,)  — 2.  (Compare  Gaius,  iii.,  17,  and  i.,  164.)  — 3. 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  II. ) — 4.  (Gaius,  i.,  165.)— 5.  (Compare  Gaius, 
i.,  166,  witli  Ulp  ,  Frag.,  tit.  11,  a.  5,)— 6.  (Fraj.,  tit.  11.) 


lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia  et  Poppaea/ 
enacted  that  the  praetor  should  appoint  a  tutor  for  a 
woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  required  to  marry  by 
this  law,  "  ad  dotcm  dandam,  dicendam,  promiUen- 
damve,"  if  her  legitimus  tutor  was  himself  a  pupil- 
lus :  a  senatus  consultum  extended  the  provision  to 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 
praesides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  » 
tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosus,  another  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  lex.  The  case 
above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  the 
case  of  a  tutor  moribus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe- 
riod, from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
nem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  also. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
A  person  could  not  be  named  tutor  in  a  testament 
unless  he  had  the  testamentifaotio  with  the  testa- 
tor, a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as  peregrini. 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Junia.' 
Many  persons  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  (excusationcs)  were,  among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  already  tutor  in 
other  cases,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Vaticana." 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  over  the  property, 
not  the  person  of  the  pupillus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  uses 
the  phrase,  Uti  legassit  super  pecunia  tutelcme  sua 
rei,  that  is,  the  tutela  of  the  property.  It  might  hap- 
pen that  the  tutores,  from  their  nearness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubes  ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  proper 
ty  of  the  impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (custodia  matruTn?).  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Livy,*  where  the  mother  and  the  tutore.s 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother's 
daughter,  the  magistratus  decided  in  favour  of  the 
mother's  power  (secundum  parentis  arbitrium). 

A  pupillus  -could  do  no  act  by  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligationes  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor.'  The  tutor's  office  was 
"  negotia  gerere  et  auctoritaiem  interponere."^  The 
negotiorum  gestio,  in  which  the  tutor  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infans,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosus  ;  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  pupillus  was  no  longer 
infans,  he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  auctoritas 
of  his  tutor  :  the  auctoritas  was  the  consent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupillus,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  was 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor  :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  res  nee  man- 
cipi without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not.' 
The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  instance :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
pupillus,  the  money  became  the  property  of  the 
pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  released,  because 
a  pupillus  could  not  release  any  duty  that  was  due 
to  himself  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  foi 
he  could  alienate  nothing  without  such  auctoritas, 
and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equivalent  to  parting 
with  a  right.     Still,  if  the  money  really  became  a 

1.  (Gaius,  i.,  23.)-2.  (123-247.)— 3.  (Ilor.,  lip.,  i.,  1,  22.)— 4. 
(iv.,9.)— 5.  (Gains,  ill.,  107.>-6.  (Ulp.,  Fnig.,  tit.  11,  s.  25.)- 
7.  (Gaius,  ii.,  60.) 
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pari  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  si  ex  ea  pecunia  locupletior  faetus  sit,  and 
he  afterward  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might  answer 
his  demand  by  an  exceptio  doli  mali.'  The  subject 
of  the  incapacity  of  impuberes,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  is  farther  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Impubes  and  Infans. 

The  tutela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  capi- 
tis diminutio  maxima  and  media  of  the  tutor.  The 
case  of  a  tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
has  been  stated."  A  legitimus  tutor  became  dis- 
qualified to  be  tutor  legitimus  if  he  sustained  a  capi- 
tis diminutio  minima,  which  was  the  case  if  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  adopted  ;'  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  a  testamentary  tutor.  The  tutela  ceased 
by  the  death  of  the  pupiUus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  the  pupilla  coming 
in  manum  viri.  It  also  ceased  when  the  pupillus 
or  pupilla  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  which  in  the 
male  sex  was  fourteen,  and  in  the  female  was 
twelve.  (Ktrf.  Impcbes.)  The  tutela  ceased  by  the 
abdicatio  of  the  testamentary  tutor,  that  is,  when 
he  declared  "  nolle  se  tutorem  esse."  The  tutor  legit- 
imus could  not  get  rid  of  the  tutela  in  this  manner, 
but  he  could  effect  it  by  in  jure  cessio,  a  privilege 
which  the  testamentary  tutor  had  not.  The  person 
to  whom  the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called 
cessicius  tutor.  If  the  cessicius  tutor  died,  or  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutiO)  or  transferred  the  tutela 
to  another  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds,*  "  as  to  what 
cuncerns  adgnati,  there  is  now  no  cessicia  tutela, 
for  it  was  only  permitted  to  transfer  by  the  in  jure 
cessio  the  tutela  of  females,  and  the  legitima  tutela 
of  females  was  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Claudia, 
except  the  tutela  patronorum."  The  power  of  the 
legitimus  tutor  to  transfer  the  tutela  is  explained 
when  we  consider  what  was  his  relation  to  the  fe- 
male.    {Vid.  Testamentum.) 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  tutela  as  suspcctus,  or  when 
his  excusatio  was  allowed  to  be  justa  ;  but  in  both 
of  these  cases  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary.' 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  removed 
from  his  office  if  he  was  misconducting  himself: 
this  was  effected  by  the  accusatio  suspecti,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables.' 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gave  the  pupillus  an 
action  against  the  tutor  in  respect  of  any  misman- 
agement of  his  property,  and  if  he  made  out  his 
case,  ho  was  entitled  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
injury  done  to  his  property.  This  appears  to  be  the 
action  which  in  the  Pandect  is  called  rationibus  dis- 
trahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  between 
the  tutor  and  his  pupillus.  There  was  also  the  ju- 
dicium tutelae,  which  comprehended  the  actio  tutelse 
directa  and  contraria,  and,  like  the  actio  distrahendis 
rationibus,  could  only  be  brought  when  the  tutela 
was  ended.  The  actio  tutels  directa  was  for  a 
general  account  of  the  property  managed  by  the  tu- 
tor, and  for  its  delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become 
pubes.  The  tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss 
through  dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by 
want  of  proper  care.  This  was  an  action  bonae 
fidei,  and,  consequently,  in  incertum.'  If  the  tutor 
was  condemned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  conse- 
quence was  infamia.  {Vid.  Infamia.)  The  tutor 
was  entitled  to  all  proper  allowances  in  respect  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  during  his  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  pupillus.   The  tutor  had 

1.  (Gams,  ii.,  «4.  — Cic,  Tup  ,  11.)  — 2.  (Gdius,  i.,  107.)— 3. 
(IJ.   i.,  195.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  li,  8.  13.)— 4.  (Frag.,  tit.  11,  s.  8.) 
—5    (Grama,  i.,  192.)— 6.  (id,,  1.  c.  —  Dirkscn,  Uebersicht,  &c., 
lier  ZwOlf  Tafcln,  591-604.)— 7.  {Gaius,  iv.,  62.) 
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the  actio  tutelse  contraria  against  .the  pupillus  tor 
all  his  proper  costs  and  expenses ;  and  he  might 
have  also  a  caluraniae  judicium,  in  case  he  could 
show  that  the  pupillus  had  brought  an  action  against 
him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  person  who  was  in 
curatione,  the  prsetor  required  the  tutor  or  curator 
to  give  security  ;  but  no  security  was  required  from 
testamentary  tutores,  because  they  had  been  select- 
ed by  the  testator ;  nor,  generally,  from  curatores 
appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  praeses,  for  they 
were  appointed  as  being  fit  persons.' 

The  tutela  of  women  who  are  puberes  requires 
a  separate  consideration,  in  which  it  will  not  bt 
possible  to  avoid  some  little  repetition. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  law  that  a  woman 
could  do  nothing  "sine  auctore,"  that  is,  without  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  acts  a  complete  legal  character.^ 
The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  given  by  Cicero,'  by 
Ulpian,*  and  by  Gaius ;'  but  Gaius  considers  the 
usual  reasons  as  to  the  rule  being  founded  on  the 
inferiority  of  the  sex  as  unsatisfactory ;  for  women 
who  are  puberes  (perfecta  atatis)  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  tutor  must  interpose 
his  auctoritas  {dicis  causa),  and  frequently  he  is  com- 
pelled to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  praetor.'  Ulpian 
also  observes  :'  "in  the  case  of  pupilli  and  pupillse, 
tutores  both  manage  their  affairs  and  give  their 
auctoritas  (et  negotia  gerunt  et  aucloritatem  inter- 
ponnnt) ;  but  the  tutores  of  women  (muheres,  that 
is,  women  who  are  puberes)  only  give  their  auctori- 
tas." There  were  other  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a  pu- 
pillus or  pupUla.  The  object  of  this  rule  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the  testa- 
mentary power  of  women,  for  her  agnati,  who  were 
a  woman's  legitimi  tutores,  were  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  alienation  of  her  property. 

A  mulier  might  have  a  tutor  appointed  by  her 
father's  testament,  or  by  the  festament  of  her  hus- 
band, in  whose  hand  she  was.  She  might  also  re- 
ceive from  her  husband's  will  the  tutoris  optio. 
Women  who  had  no  testamentary  tutor  were  in 
the  tutela  of  their  agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was 
repealed  by  a  lex  Claudia,  which  Geiius'  illustrates 
as  follows :  "  a  masculus  impubes  has  fcis  frater 
pubes  or  his  patruus  for  his  tutor ;  but  women 
Xfamina)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor."  This  old  tu- 
tela of  the  Twelve  Tables  {legitima  tutela)  and  that 
of  manumissores  ( patronorum  tutela)  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  in  jure  cessio,  whUe  that  of  pupilli 
could  not,  "being,"  as  Gaius  observes,  "not  oner- 
ous, for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of  puberty." 
But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were  other  reasons 
why  the  agnati  could  part  with  the  tutela,  which  in 
the  case  of  patroni  are  obvious.  The  tutela  of 
patroni  was  not  included  within  the  lex  Claudia. 
The  tutela  fiduciaria  Avas  apparently  a  device  of  the 
lawyers  for  releasing  a  woman  from  the  tutela  legit 
ima,'  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  after 
the  passing  of  the  lex  Claudia,  as  a  general  mode 
by  which  a  woman  changed  her  tutor.'"  To  effect 
this,  the  woman  made  a  " coemptio  Jidtmicc  causa;" 
she  was  then  remancipated  by  the  coemptionator 
to  some  person  of  her  own  choice :  this  person 
manumitted  her  vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  tutor 
fiduciarius.  Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own 
familia  to  another,  and  her  agnati  lost  all  claims 
upon  hgr  property,  and  her  tutor  fiduciarius  might 
be  compelled  by  the  praetor  to  give  his  auctoritas  to 
her  acts." 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  199.)— 2.  {Liv,,  xxxiv.,  i.j—3.  (fro  Mureua,  c. 
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—  7.  (Frag.,  tit.  11,  s.  25.)  — 8.  (i.,157.)— 9.  (Ci:., ).  c.)  — 1» 
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Jex  Atilia  when  there  was  no  tutor,  and  in  other 
cases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.'  The 
vestal  virgins  were  exempt  from  all  tutela ;  and 
both  ingenuse  and  libertinee  were  exempted  from 
tutela  by  the  jus  liberorum."  The  tutela  of  faeminae 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  tutor  or  that 
of  the  woman,  and  by  her  acquiring  the  jus  liber- 
orum,  either  by  bearing  children  or  from  the  impe- 
rial favour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  tutor  and  the  in 
jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  in  jure  cessio  was  in 
use)  merely  effected  a  change  of  tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  pupiUas  in  hav- 
ing a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  only  re- 
quiring in  certain  cases  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parcntes,  the  tutores  could  not  be  compelled,  ex- 
cept in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their  auc- 
toritas to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 
woman's  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it  might 
come  to  their  hands.'  Other  tutores  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  The  special  cases 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  required 
were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  "  lege,"  or  in  a  legit- 
imum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind  herself  by 
a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  civil  act,  or  per- 
mitting her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contubernium  with 
the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alienating  a  res  man- 
cipi.  Among  civil  acts  (civiiia  negotia)  was  the 
making  of  a  testament,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
stated  in  the  article  Testamenthm.  Libertae  could 
not  make  a  will  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
troni, for  the  will  was  an  act  which  deprived  the 
patron  of  his  rights*  as  being  a  legitimus  tutor. 
Gains  mentions  a  rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which 
those  who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum 
tabulas  non  jure  factas  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestate.  He 
adds,  this  rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of 
males,  and  Eilso  of  foeminae  who  had  not  performed 
the  ceremony  of  mancipatio  or  nuncupatio  ;  but  he 
does  not  decide  whether  it  applies  to  the  testaments 
of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  ; 
and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  exercised  the 
legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 
the  other  kind  {allerius  generis'),  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman's  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  rescript. 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  release  to  the 
debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  res  nee  man- 
cipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  ;  if,  however, 
she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  affected  to  re- 
lease the  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was  not  a  valid 
release  to  him.'  She  could  not  manumit  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.'  Gains'  states  that  no 
alienation  of  a  res  mancipi  by  a  mulier  in  agnato- 
rum  tutela  was  valid  unless  it  was  delivered  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expresses  by 
saymg  that  her  res  mancipi  could  not  otherwise  be 
the  object  of  usucapion,  and  that  this  was  a  provls 
ion  of  the  Twelve  Tables.'  In  other  cases,  if  a 
res  mancipi  was  transferred  by  tradition,  the  pur- 
chaser acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  usu- 
capion (vid.  UsDc.ipio) ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  wom- 
an's res  mancipi,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
required  in  order  that  usucapion  might  be  effected. 
In  another  passage"  Gaius  observes  that  a  woman 
cannot  alienate  her  res  mancipi  without  the  auc 
toritas  of  her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal 
act  of  mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas 


1.  (Gains,  i.,  173,  &c.  — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  11.)  — 2.  (Gaius,  i., 
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and  such  act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  want 
of  his  auctoritas,  as  appears  from  the  other  passage. 
The  passage  of  Cicero^  is  in  accordance  with  Gaius  ; 
but  another'  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  that,  though 
the  explanation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear, 
it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
understood.  The  possibility  of  usucapion,  when 
there  was  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor,  appears  from 
Gaius ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should 
deny,  generally,  the  possibility  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman's  property  when  she  was  in  legitima  tu- 
tela. The  passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble on  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  trans- 
fer without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  and  on  the 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  state  the  particular  facts  of  a  case  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Atticus.* 

The  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was'  not  required  in  the 
case  of  any  obligatio  by  which  the  woman's  condi- 
tion was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  woman  became  bound."  If  the  woman 
wished  to  promise  a  dos,  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor 
was  necessary.'  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupillus,  she  might 
apply  to  the  praetor  urbanus  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  necessary  auctoritas  in  the  case  of  a  dos 
constituenda.'  As  a  woman  could  alienate  res  nee 
mancipi  without  the  consent  of  a  tutor,  she  could 
contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  de- 
livery the  money  became  the  property  of  the  re- 
ceiver. A  senatus  consultum  allowed  a  woman  to 
apply  for  h  tutor  in  the  absence  of  her  tutor,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  a  patronus  ;  if  he  was  a  patro- 
nus,  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a  tutor  in  or- 
der to  have  his  auctoritas  for  taking  possession  of  an 
hereditas  (ad  hereditalcm  adeundam)  or  contracting 
a  marriage. 

The  tutela  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  tutor  or  that  of  the  woman  ;  by  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manum  viri ;  by  tlie 
privilege  of  children  (jus  liberorum) ;  by  abdicatio, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  so  long  as  the  agna- 
torum  tutela  was  in  use :  but  in  these  last  two 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  of  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tu- 
tor in  respect  of  his  tutela,  for  he  had  not  the  ne- 
gotiorum  gestio,  but  only  interposed  his  auctoritas.' 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Rudorff,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  239,  &c.,  Dig.  26 'and  27). 

TU'TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of  hair 
on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  Roman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  the  hair  dress- 
ed in  the  prevailing  fashion,  whence  we  read  in  an 
inscription  of  an  ornatrix  a  tutulo.^  Sometimes  the 
hair  was  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height."  The 
tutulus  seems  to  have  resembled  very  much  the 
Greek  it.6pvij.6og,  of  which  a  representation  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  on  p.  314. 

The  flaminica  always  wore  a  tutulus,  which  was 
formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a  purple 
band  in  a  conical  form,'' 

TWELVE  TABLES.  In  the  year  B.C.  462,  the 
tribune  C.  Terentillus  Arsa  proposed  a  rogation 
that  five  men  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  imperiiim  of 
the  consuls.'"  The  patricians  opposed  the  measure, 
but  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the 
following  year  with  some  modifications :  the  new 

1.  (ii.,  47.)— 2.  (Pro  Flacco,  c.  34.)— 3.  (ad  Att.,  i.,  5.)-4. 
{Vid.  Casaubon's  note  on  Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  5.)— 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  192  ; 
iii.,  108.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  11,  s  27.— Cic,  Pro  Cxcin.,  25.)— 6. 
(Cic, Pro  Flacc,  35.)— 7.  (Gaius,  i.,  178.  — Ulp.,  Fra-».,  tit.  11, 
s.20.)-8.  (Gaius,  i.,  191.)— 9.  (Oruter,  579,  3.)  — 10.  (Lucan, 
ii.,S58.—Juv,,vi.,  503.  — Stat.,  Sylv.,  i.,  2,  114.)— 11.  (Festus 
1.  V.)— 12.  (Lit.,  iii.,  9.) 
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rogation  proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed 
{legum  latores)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who 
were  to  make  laws  for  the  advantage  of  both  ranks, 
and  for  the  "equalizing  of  liberty,"  a  phrase  the 
import  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  disputes  between  the  two  ranks.'    Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,"  in  the  year  B.C.  454  the  sen- 
ate assented  to  a  plebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which 
commissioners  were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  generally,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  laws.     Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose.     On  the  return  of 
the  commiss't)ners,  B.C.  452,  it  was  agreed  that 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of 
laws  (decemviri  legibus  scribundis),  but  they  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  should  be  re- 
spected by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  laws.'' 
In  the  following  year  (B.C.  451)  the  decemviri 
were  appointed  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  office  no  other  magistratus 
were  chosen.    The  body  consisted  of  ten  patricians, 
including  the  three  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  abroad ;  Appius  Claudius,  consul  designatus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  body.     The  Ten  took  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  turn,  and  the  insignia  of 
office  were  only  used  by  him  who  for  the  time  be- 
ing directed  the  administration.*    Ten  tables  of 
laws  were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  be- 
ing approved  by  the  senate,  were  confirmed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata.     As  it  was   considered  that 
some  farther  laws  were  wanted,  decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.C.  450,  consisting  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  his  friends  ;  but  the  second  body  of  decem- 
viri comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dionys- 
ius,'  but  Livy°  speaks  only  of  patricians.     Two 
more  tables  were  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cicero'  calls  "  Du<e  tahulm  iniguarum  legum."     The 
provision  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
patres  and  the  plebs  is  referred  to  the  eleventh 
table.*    The  whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  after  the  downfall  of  the  decemviri,  B.C. 
449.'    This,  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code,  re- 
mained also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.     The 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters under  a  great  variety  of  names  :  Leges  Decem- 
virales.  Lex  Decern viralis.  Leges  XIL,  Lex  XIL 
Tabularum  or  Duodecim,  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  leges  and  lex  sim- 
ply, as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  laws  were  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put  up 
m  a  public  place.'"  Pomponius"  states  that  the  first 
Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  (tahulcB  eborece) :  a  note 
of  Zimmern'^  contains  references  to  various  author- 
ities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  tables.'^  It  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  copies,  though,  if  the 
custom  of  placing  laws  in  the  aerarium  was  then 
in  use,  there  may  have  been  two  copies  at  least. 
But  whether  there  was  only  one  copy,  or  whether 
that  was  found  after  the  conflagration,  the  twelve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  the  Romans  of  the 
age  of  Cicero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  collection  which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the 


1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  10.-Diony«.,  X.,  3.)  — 2.  (i.,  56,  62.) —  3.  (Liv., 
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subject  in  the  most  uncritical  manner,  and  with  ut- 
ter disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  mission 
to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fact  rests  on  as  much  and 
as  good  evidence  as  most  other  facts  of  the  same 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  the  commissioners  brought 
back  with  them.  It  is  farther  said  that  Hermodo- 
rus,  an  Ephesian  exUe,  aided  the  decemviri  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  his  assistance 
would  probably  be  confined  to  the  interpretation  of 
Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested.'  This  tradi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  a  statue  having 
been  erected  in  the  comitium  at  Rome  in  memory 
of  Hermodorus ;  but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  ol 
Pliny." 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  relating 
both  to  the  jus  publicum  and  the  jus  privatum 
{fans  publici  privatique  juris^).  The  jus  publicum 
underwent  great  changes  in  the  course  of  years, 
but  the  jus  privatum  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contin- 
ued to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  state. 
Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (ut  carmen  necessarium)  when  a  boy;*  but 
he  adds  that  this  practice  had  fallen  into  disuse 
when  he  wrote,  the  Edict  having  then  become  of 
more  importance.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
ever  formally  repealed,  but  that  the  jus  praetorum 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  them,  and  mitigated  their 
rigour.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  in  which  pos- 
itive legislation  interfered  with  them,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  legis  actionis ;  but  the  Twelve  Tables 
themselves  were  never  repealed.  The  Roman  wri- 
ters speak  in  high  terms  of  the  precision  of  the 
enactments  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  of 
the  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed."  That  many  of  their  provisions  should 
have  become  obscure  in  the  course  of  time,  owing 
to  the  change  which  language  undergoes,  is  noth'ng 
surprising  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  of 
the  old  law  should  often  have  seemed  unnecessa- 
rily harsh  in  a  later  age.'  So  far  as  we  can  form  a 
judgment  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain,  the 
enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity  and 
archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  iElius  Paetus  Catus,  in  his  Tripartita,  com- 
mented on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  {Vtd.  JosjElianhm.) 
Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Ta- 
bles, which  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Gellius.' 
Gaius  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tables  in  six 
books  (ad  legem  xii.  tabularum),  twenty  fragments  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by 
Hommelius  in  his  Palingenesia.'  There  were  also 
other  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables." 

The  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  entertain- 
ed, that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body  of 
rules  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know 
of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a  written  form 
a  large  body  of  customary  law,  which  would  be  an 
obvious  benefit  to  the  plebeians,  inasmuch  as  the 
patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law.  One  ol 
the  last  two  tables  contained  a  provision  which  al- 
lowed no  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  new 
rule  of  law  or  a  confirmation  of  an  old  rule.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  supposition  ;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  ob- 


1.  (Sllllb.,  p.  642,  Casaub.— Pompou.,  De  Orig.  Juris,  Dig.  1, 
tit.  2,  s.  2,  H)  — 2.  (H.  N.,  Kxiv.,  5.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ill.,  34.) -4 
(De  Leg.,  ii.,  4, 23.)— 5.  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  iv.,  8.— Diodiir.,  .vii.,  70.; 
—  6.  (Gell.,  XVI.,  10.)— 7.  (i.,  12:  vil.,  15.)  — 8.  (i.,  117.)  -» 
(Cic,  De  Leg.,  u.,  23,  85.) 
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jects  of  this  legislation  to  put  the  two  classes  on 
the  same  fooSing.  Modern  writers  often  speak  in- 
accurately of  the  decemviral  legislation,  and  of  the 
decemviri  as  enacting  laws,  as  if  the  decemviri  had 
exercised  sovereign  power  ;  but  they  did  not  even 
affect  to  legislate  absolutely,  for  the  Ten  Tables 
were  confirmed  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  the 
sovereign  people,  or,  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it,  "  when 
the  decemviri  had  satisfied  every  objection  they 
deemed  reasonable,  and  their  work  was  approved 
by  the  senate,  they  brought  it  before  the  centuries, 
,  whose  assent  was  ratified  by  the  curies,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  happy  auspices."'  The  two  new  tables  were 
confirmed  in  the  same,  way,  as  we  may  safely  con- 
clude from  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  sovereign  people  did  not 
vote  on  the  several  laws  included  in  the  Tables : 
such  a  mode  of  legislation  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, and,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  usage  of  ancient  commonwealths.  How 
far  the  decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or 
otherwise,  to  carry  such  particular  measures ,  as 
they  wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different 
question  :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  decemviri  are 
improperly  called  legislators :  they  might  be  called 
code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
bodying  of  the  customary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  many  provisions  were  also  introduced  from  the 
laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
the  defects  would  bo  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people.  Thus  Gains,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegia,' 
says  that  the  members  of  collegia  may  make  what 
terms  they  please  among  themselves,  if  they  there- 
by violate  no  publica  lex;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 
seems  to  be  taken  from  one  of  Solon's,  which  he 
quotes.  And  in  another  passage,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  actio  finium  regundorum,'  he  refers  to  a 
law  of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to 
boundaries.  It  is  a  possible  case  that  the  Romans 
had  no  written  law  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  except  a  few  leges,  and,  if  this  is 
so,  the  prudence  of  applying  to  those  states  which 
had  bodies  of  written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples 
and  patterns  of  the  form  of  legislation,  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  hisherigen  Ver- 
suche  zur  Kritik  und  Herstellung  des  Textes  der 
Zwplf-Tafd-Fragmente,  Leipzig,  1824.  Zimmern's 
Geschkhte,  &c.,  contains  references  to  all  the  au- 
thorities on  this  subject. 

TY'MPANUM  (Tv/ivavov),  a  small  drum  carried  in 
the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all  respects 
a  modern  tambourine  with  bells.  Others  presented 
a  flat,  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surface,  and  swell- 
ed out  beneath  like  a  kettle-drum,  a  shape  which 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he  describes 
a  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Quibus  una  tantum  est  fades,  et  ab  ea  rotunditas, 
aoersis  planities,  ob  id  tympania  vocantur.^'^  Both 
forms  are  represented  in  the  cuts  below.  That 
upon  the  left  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii,' 
that  on  the  right  from  a  fictile  vase  ;'  and  here  the 

1.  (End.  trans.,  ii.,  313.)— 2.  (Uv.,  iii.,  37,57.1  —  3.  (Dig. 
47,  fit.  22,  s.  i.)—i.  {Dig.  10,  tit.  1,  s.  13.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  ix.,  54.) 
—  6.  (iMiis.  liofb.,  torn,  vii.,  tav.  37.)  —  7.  (Millin,  Temturcs  (le 
Vases  Antiques,  pi.  56.) 
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convexity  on  the  under  side  is  distinctly  seen.  Tym- 
pana were  covered  with  the  hides  of  oxen'  or  of 
asses,"  were  beaten'  with  a  stick'  or  wilh  the 
hand'  (see  cuts),  and  were  much  employed  in  all 
wild,  enthusiastic  religious  rites,'  especially  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,'  and  hence  Plautus* 
characterizes  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  "  Machum 
malacum,  cincinnatum,  umbraticolam,  tympanotrihawy 
According  to  Justin,'  they  were  used  by  the  Par- 
thians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for  the  onset. 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  heavy  wag- 
ons," such  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  page  781 
These  are  to  this  day  common  in  the  rude  carts  of 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  IWr.  Fellows,"  fronr 
whose  work  the  figure  below  is  copied,  found  them 
attached  to  the  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  "The 
wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  planks,  geper- 
ally  three,  held  together  by  an 
iron  hoop  or  tire ;  a  loud  creak- 
ing noise  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  galled  axle,"  a  sat- 
isfactory commentary  on  the 
"stridentia  plauslra^^  of  Virgil." 

3.  Hence  wheels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of  crane 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights,"  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water,'*  a  solidtoothed  wheel  forming 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  mill,"  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  ilame  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  lances  and  statera." 

5.  An  architectural  term,  signifying  the  flat  sur- 
face or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  square 
panel  of  a  door." 

6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefactors,  and 
also  a  beating- post  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  GreeiC  verbs  nifmavi^eiv  and 
aiTOTVfiTravLCecv  are  formed." 

U.  V. 

VACA'NTIA  BONA.     (7i(Z.  Bona  Vacantia.-" 

VACA'TIO.  (Vid.  Ahmy,  Roman,  p.  102  ;  Em- 
eriti.) 

•VACCINTUM,  most  probably  the  Delphinium 
Ajacis,  or  Larkspur.     {Vid.  Hyacinthus.) 

VADIMO'NIUM,  VAS.      (Vid.    Actio,    p.    18; 

VAGI'NA.     (Vid.  Gladius.) 

VALE'RI^  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  consul  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  508,  enacted,  1.  That  who 
ever  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  royal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  with  his 
substance ;"  and,  2.  That  whoever  was  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  to  be  put  to  death. 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  342.— Stat.,  Theli.,  ii.,  78.)— 2.  (Pkiertr., 
iii.,  20,  4.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  68.)— 4.  (Phaidr.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  iv.,  30.)— 6.  (Aristopli.,  Lysist.,  i.,  387.)— 7.  (CatulL,  Ixiv., 
262.  —  Claud.,  De  Cons.  Stilich.,  iii.,  365.  — Lucrot..  li.,  618.— 
Catull.,  Ijiii.,  8.  — Virg.,  .Sin.,  ix.,  619. —  Claud.,  Euti-op.,  i., 
278.— Compare  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.,p.  630,  652.)— 8.  (True,  ii.,  7 
49.)— 9.  (ili.,2.)  — 10.  (Virg.,Georg.,iv.,444.)  — 11.  (Exc.  in 
Asia  Minor,  p.  72.)  — 12.  (Georg.,  iii.,  536.)  — 13.  (Lucret.,  iv., 
903.  — Vitruv.,  x.,  4.)— 14.  (Id.,  i.,  15.)  — 15.  (Id.,  x.,  9,  10.) 
—16.  (Pliu.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  52.)— 17  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3  ;  iv.,  6.)— 
18.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  476.--St.  Paul,  Ep.  to  Helirewj, 
xi.,  35. -Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  70.)—  19.  (Liv.,  li.,  »  -  piut , 
PuW.;ll,  12) 
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to  be  scourged,  or  to  be  fined,  should  possess  the 
right  of  appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  people.'  Niebuhr' 
has  pointed  out  that  the  patricians  possessed  pre- 
viously the  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  their  own  council  the  curies,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  law  of  Valerius  only  related  to  the 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries.  This 
seems  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Dionysius,'  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Va- 
lerian family  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  are 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  plebs.*  The  right  of  appeal  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  mile  from  the  city,*  where  the 
unlimited  imperium  began,  to  which  the  patricians 
were  just  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VALE'RIiE  ET  HORA'TI^  LEGES  were 
three  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  B.C.  449,  in  the  year  after  the  decem- 
virate.  1.  The  first  law  is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscitum  binding  on  the  whole  people,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  see  Plebiscitum. 
2.  The  second  law  enacted  that  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
should  be  outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.'  3.  The  third  law  renewed  the 
penalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  should 
harm  the  tribunes  and  the  sediles,  to  whom  were 
now  added  the  judges  and  decemvirs  ("  Ul  qui 
tribunis  plehis,  (Edilibus,  judicibus,  decemviris  nocuis- 
set,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacTUm  esset,  familia  ad  eadem 
Ceretis  liberi  liberaque  venum  iret"'').  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
the  "  judices"  and  "  decemviri"  in  this  passage.  Ar- 
nold' supposes  that  they  refer  to  two  new  offices, 
which  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orders,  the  "judices"  being  two  supreme  magis- 
trates, invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  afterward  performed 
by  the  censors,  and  the  "  decemviri"  being  ten  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  military  power 
of  the  consuls  was  transferred.  Niebuhr'  supposes 
the  centumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  judices,  and  that 
the  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  again  to  take  the  place  of  the  consuls,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  settled  what  share  the  commonalty 
ought  to  have  in  the  curule  dignities ;  only  he  im- 
agines that  it  was  the  plebeian  decemvirs  alone 
that  are  meant  in  this  passage. 

VALE'RIA  LEX,  propo-sed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valerius,  B.C.  300,  re-enacted  for  the  third  time 
the  celebrated  law  of  his  family  respecting  appeal 
(provocatio)  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  The 
law  specified  no  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  leav- 
ing the  judges  to  determine  what  the  punishment 
should  be."  We  do  not  know  why  this  law  was 
re-enacted  at  this  particular  time. 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It 
is  derived  from  vallv^  (a  stake),  and  properly  means 
the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
agger,  but  it  very  frequently  includes  the  agger  also. 
The  vallum,  in  the  latter  sense,  together  with  the 
fossa  or  ditch  which  surrounded  the  camp  outside 
of  the  vallum,  formed  a  complete  fortification.  {Vid. 
Agser.) 

The  valli  {xdpaKC(),  of  which  the  vallum,  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
described  by  Polybius"  and  Livy,'"  who  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  vallum  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 

1.  (Dionys.,  v.,  19,  70.— Cic,  Do  Bcpubl.,  ii.,  31.— Liv.,  ii.,  8.) 
—2.  (1.,  p.  531.)— 3.  (ii.,  39.)— 4.  (Liv,,  iii.,  55,-50.)— 5.  (Id., 
iii.,20.)— 6.  (Id.,  iii.,  55;  iy.,  13.— Cic,  Do  Rep.,  ii.,  31.)— 7. 
(Liv.,  iii.,  55.)— 8.  (i.,  p.  317,  Ac.)- 9.  (ii.,  p.  368.)— 10.  (Liv., 
t,  9.)-  11.  (ivii.,  i.,  l.)-ia.  (Kliii.,  S.) 
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latter.  Both  used  for  valli  young  trees,  or  arms  of 
larger  trees,  with  the  side  branches  on  them ;  but 
the  vaUi  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger,  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
had  either  two  or  three,  or,  at  the  most,  four  branch- 
es, and  these  generally  on  the  same  side.  The 
Greeks  placed  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  considera- 
ble intervals,  the  spaces  between  them  being  filled 
up  by  the  branches ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs  close 
together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace,  and 
sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the  Greet 
vallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  its  large 
branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when  it  was 
removed  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the  vallum. 
The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  presented  no 
convenient  handle,  required  very  great  force  to  pull 
it  down,  and,  even  if  removed,  left  a  very  small 
opening.  The  Greek  vaUi  were  cut  on  the  spot ; 
the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand,  and  each 
soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when  on  a 
march.'  They  were  made  of  any  strong  wood,  but 
oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  vallus  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  vallum.^ 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.^ 

Varro's  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  worth 
much.' 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  place  could 
not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by  drawing  de- 
fences similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round  the  town, 
which  was  then  said  to  be  circumvallatum.  Such  a 
circumvallation,  besides  cutting  oif  all  communica- 
tion between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country, 
formed  a  defence  against  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
There  was  often  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  the 
inner  against  the  town,  and  the  outer  against  a  force 
that  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  case 
the  army  was  encamped  between  the  two  lines  of 
works. 

This  kind  of  circumvallation,  which  the  Greeks 
called  aTOTeixta/ioi  and  !rEp(rct;i;iff/j6f,  was  employed 
by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Piataeae.' 
Their  lines  consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of 
turf)  at  the  distance  of  16  feet,  which  surrounded 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Between  the  walls 
were  the  huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walls  had  bat- 
tlements (ETTu^lfEif),  and  at  every  tenth  battlement 
was  a  tower,  filling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls.  There  was  a  passage 
for  the  besiegers  through  the  middle  of  each  tower. 
On  the  outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (rti^pof^ 
This  description  would  almost  exactly  answer  for 
the  Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some 
of  the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,' 
that  of  Numantia  by  Scipio,'  and  that  of  Alesia  bj 
Caesar.'  The  towers  in  such  lines  were  similar  to 
those  used  in  attacking  fortified  places,  but  not  .=(> 
high,  and,  of  course,  not  movable.'    ( Vid.  Tuukis  > 

VALLUS.     (Tid.  Vallum.) 

VALV^.     (Tid.  Janua,  p.  525.) 

VANNUS  (^('/ipof,  XiKvcSv),  a  winnowing- van,  i.e.. 
a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  corn  mixed  with 
chaff  {1CUS,  dxvpa)  was  received  after  thrashing, 
and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  wind." 
It  thus  performed  with  greater  effect  and  conveni- 
ence the  office  of  the  pala  lignea,  or  winnowing- 
shovel.  (I'id.  Pala,p.  715.)  Virgil"  dignifies  this 
simple  implement  by  calling  it  myslica  vannus  lac- 

1.  ■Polyb.,  1.  c— Virg.,Georg.,  iii.,  346,317.— Cic,  Tuscii.: 
10.)— 2.  (Cces.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  63.)— 3.  (Horn.,  11.,  it.,  349,  350.) 
-A.  'L.  L.,  v.,  1 17,  cd.  Mailer.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  ii ,  7S  ;  iii.,  20- 
23.)-6.  (Appian,  Pun.,  119,  ic.)- 7.  (Id.,  Uisp.,  90.)— 8.  (BiU. 
Gall.,  vii.,  72, 73.)— 9.  (Lips.,  De  Mil.  Rom.,  v.,  5,  in  Opcr.,  iii.,  p 
156,  157.— Id.,  Polioi-c,  ii.,  1,  in  Opor.,  iii.,  28S.)— 10.  (Col.,  D« 
Re  Bust.,  ii.,  21.— Viig.,Gcoig.,iii.,134.)— 11.  (Georg.,  i.,  166) 
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ehi.  The  rites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  borne  in  the  pro- 
cessions celebrated  in  honour  of  both  these  divinities. 
Hence  A.lkvittk'-,  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Bac- 
chus. In  an  Antefiia  in  the  British  Museum  (-see 
the  annexed  woodcut)  the  infant  Bacchus  is  cart'ied 
in  a  vannus  by  two  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in 
skins  {vid.  Pellis),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
Thybshs,  the  other  female  and  carrying  a  torch. 
Vii.  Fax.)    Other  divinities  were  sometimes  con- 


ceived to  have  been  cradled  in  the  same  manner." 
The  vannus  was  also  used  in  the  processions  to 
carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  first-fruits 
or  other  offerings,  those  who  bore  them  being  called 
the  7<.tKvo(l>dpoi.^ 

VA'IUA  LEX.     (FRMajestas.) 

VAS.     (Vid.  Frms.) 

VATI'NIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  58fi.) 

UDO,  a  sock  of  goat's-hair  or  felt.*  Hesiod'  ad- 
vises countrymen  to  wear  brogues  {perones,  Kap- 
iarivai)  made  of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above 
description  within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were 
sometimes  worn  by  the  Athenians.' 

VECTIGA'LIA  is  the  general  term  for  all  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.'  The  word 
is  derived  from  veho,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  originally  signified  the  duties  paid  upon  things 
imported  and  exported  {quiE  vehebantur).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  necessarily  imply  that  these 
duties  were  either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  the  name  was  subsequently 
used  to  designate  aU  the  regular  revenues  in  gen- 
eral. But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  (vehitur)  into  the 
public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  ^opof.  The  earliest 
regular  income  of  the  state  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public  land  and  pas- 
tures. This  revenue  was  called  pascita,  a  name 
which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny,'  in  the 
tables  or  registers  of  the  censors,  for  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state  in  general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters of  finance ;  but,  as  the  state  itself  did  not  occupy 
itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and  tributes, 
the  censors  were  intrusted  with  the  actual  busi- 
ness. These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may  not 
unjustly  be  compared  to  modern  ministers  of  finance, 
used  1x)  let  the  various  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
the  publicani  for  a  fixed  sum  and  for  a  certain  num- 
Der  of  years.     (Vid,  Censor,  Pdblioani.) 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 


I.  (Hesycll.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Callim.,  Jov.,  48.  — Schol.  in  loc  — 
Horn.,  Hymn,  in"  Merc,  254.)  —  3.  (Callim.  in  Cer.,  127.)— 4. 
(Mart.,  xiv.,  140.)— 5.  (Op.  et  Dies,  542.)— 6.  (Cvatinus,  p.  19, 
ed.  Eunkel.)—  7.  (Cic,  Pro  Leg.  Manil.,  6.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  iviii.,  S.) 


of  Rome  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  n  la 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  those  which  have  not  been  treated  of  sep- 
arately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  publicus.  {Vid.  Decum.«,  Ageaei^ 
Leges.) 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cattle 
on  the  public  pastures.     (Vid.  Sckiptura.) 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.     {Vid.  Poetoeicm.) 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works  {sali- 
nce).  Ancus  Maroius  is  said  to  have  first  established 
salt-works  at  Ostia ;'  and  as  they  were  public  prop- 
erty, they  were  probably  let  out  to  farm.  The  pub 
licani  appear,  however,  at  times  to  have  sold  this 
most  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  whence,  during  the  war  with  Porsenna,  the 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  the  salinae  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.'  Subsequent- 
ly the  salinae  were  again  farmed  by  the  pubhcani, 
but  the  censors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius  fixed  the 
price  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  them 
were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  modius  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
price  was  higher  and  varied.'  The  salt-works  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in 
conquered  countries,  however,  they  were  sometimes 
left  in  the  possession  of  their  former  owners  (per 
sons  or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rent.  Others,  again,  were  worked,  and  the 
produce  sold  in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
those  of  Ostia,  farmed  by  the  publicani.' 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  {metalla) 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  productive  until  the  Romans  had  become  mas- 
ters of  foreign  countries.  Until  that  time  the  mines 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worked,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  after  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands.'  The  mines  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  like  the  salinae,  that  is,  they  were  partly 
left  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  cer- 
tain rent  being  paid,'  or  they  were  worked  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed  by  the 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al- 
ways to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  censoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  particular  mine,  as  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  able  to  derive  the  most 
enormous  profits.'  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  mention 
the  rich  gold-mines  near  Aquileia,*  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli,  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25,000  men  were 
constantly  employed,'  and,  lastly,  the  silver-mines 
in  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  aerarium."  Macedonia,  Thrace,  lUyricum, 
Africa,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived 
considerable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  {centesima  rerun  venalium).  This 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were  called 
coactores.^'-  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  two 
hundredth  {ducentesima),  and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  coins  of 
this  emperor  we  read  R.  C.  C,  that  is,  Remissa 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  41.)  — 2.  (Grono-rivis  ad 
Liv.,  ii.,  9.)  — 3.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  37.)— 4.  (Burmann,  Vectig.  Pop. 
Rom.,  p.  90,  &c.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxiii.,  4  ;  xxxvii.,  13.)— 6. 
(Id.  ib.,  xxxiy.,  1.)—  7.  (Id.  ib.,  xxiiii.,  4.)  —  8.  (Polyb.,  xxiiv., 
10.)— 9.  (PHn.,H.N.,xxxiii.,4— Strab.,v.,p.l51.)— 10.  (Polyb., 
xxxiv.,  9.— Compare  Liv.,  ixiiv.,  21.)  —11  {Cia,  Ep.  ad  Brot- 
i.,  18i  ProRdb.  Post.,  11.) 
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Vucentesima,}  According  to  Dion  Cassius,'  Tibe- 
rius restored  the  centesima,  which  was  afterward 
abolished  by  Ccdigula.'  Respecting  tie  tax  raised 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves,  see  Quinqdagesima. 

7.  The  vicesima  hereditatium  et  manumissionum. 
( Yid.  Vicesima.) 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  countries 
was  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome's  greatness.  It 
was  sometimey  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax, 
which  was  in  many  cases  regulated  according  to 
the  census.*  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we 
know  that  this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a 
person's  census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and 
slaves  was  added.'  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  land-tax.' 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.     (Vid.  U-xorium.) 

10.  A  door-tax.     (Tirf.  Ostiarium.) 

H.  The  octavos.  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  all  liberti 
living  in  Italy,  and  possessing  property  of  200  ses- 
tertia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  consisting  of 
the  eighth  part  of  tieir  property.'  • 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
from  these  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  in- 
formation renders  it  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
general  statement  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Pompey,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  mill- 
ions of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by  him 
to  eighty-five  millions.'  Respecting  the  sums  con- 
tained at  diiferent  times  in  the.serarium  at  Rome, 
see  PUny.' 

VEHES  {oxv/ia),  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or  any- 
thing which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart.  ( Vid. 
Plaustkum.)  Pliny  speaks  of  "alarge  load  of  hay" 
{vehem  fmni  large  onustam}"),  which  shows  that  tliis 
term  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  VPith 
the  Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
equal  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
bushels."  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was 
also  reckoned  a  load,  the  length  varying  according 
to  the  kind  of  timber,  viz.,  20  feet  of  oak,  25  of  fir, 
&c.'^    A  load  was  also  called  Caepextum. 

VELA'RIUM.     {Vid.  Veldm.) 

VELA'TI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
(Vid.  AccExsi.)  They  were  called  Velati,  because 
they  were  only  clothed  (velati)  with  the  saga,  and 
were  not  regularly  armed.'' 

VE'LITES.     ( Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

VELLEIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
{Vid.  Inteecessio,  p.  542.) 

VELUM  (avXaia,^*  ■KapaTzhaa/ia,"  /caraTreTOO/ia"), 
a  curtain,  {lariov)  a  sail.  In  private  houses  cur- 
tains were  either  hung  as  coverings  over  doors,"  or 
they  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  substi- 
tutes for  doors."  {Vid.  HonsE,  p.  515;  Janda,  p. 
526.)  In  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  velarius,  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  princi- 
pal doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78  ;  ii.,  42.— Suet.,  Calie.,  18.)— 2.  (Wii., 
16  ;  lil.,  9.)  —  3.  (Comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  17,  H.)  —  4-  (Cic, 
c.  Verr.,  i..,  53,  55,  <tc.— Paus.,  vii.,  16.)— 5.  (Cic.  od  Fun.,  iii., 
8;  nd  Att.,  /.,  16.  — Appian,  De  Bob.  Syr.,  50.)  — 6.  (Appian, 
De  Bell.  Civ.,  v.,  4.— Compare  Walter,  Gesch.  dos  Riim.  Rechts, 
p.  224,  dec.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  1.,  10.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  45.)— 9. 
H.  N.,  xxxili.,  17.  —  Burrnann,  De  Vccttg.  Pop.  Rom.  —  Hcge- 
wisch,  VerBuch  iiber  die  Rum.  Finanz.  —  Uosse,  Grunciziige  des 
Finanzw,  Rom.  Staat.)  — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxivi.,  15,  s.  24.)  — 
.1.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  li.,  15,  16  ;  li.,  2.)— 12.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— 13. 
fPestos,  8.  V.  Velati,  AdBCripticii.)  — 14.  (Theoplir.,  Char.,  5. — 
Athen.,  v.,  p.  196,  c.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  122.)  — 15.  (Plato, 
Polit.,  p.  291,  ed.  Bekkcr.— Synes.,  Epist.,  4.)— 16.  (St.  Matth., 
livii.,  51.)  — 17.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)  — 18.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  81.) 
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through.'  Window-curtains  were  used  in  addition 
to  window-shutters."  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partitions  in  the  rooms,'  and,  when  drawn  aside, 
they  were  kept  in  place  by  the  use  of  large  frooche.'i. 
( Vid.  FiBDLA,  p.  439.)  Iron  curtain-rods  1/  <ve  been 
found  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  i,  juilding 
at  Herculaneum.* 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  especir  1I7  to  veil 
the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  dr/.  wn  aside 
occasionally,  so  Jis  to  discover  the  object  uf  worship 
to  the  devout.'  {Vid.  Pastophokus  )  Antiochus 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a 
woollen,  curtain  of  Assyrian  manufacture,  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interwoven  with  figures 
When  the  statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  laj 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  afterward  drawn  up  by 
means  of  cords ;  whereas,  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  was 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order 
to  conceal  the  statue.'  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
from  a  bas-relief  representing  two  females  engagr4 


in  supplication  and  sacrifice  before  the  statue  of  3 
goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned  for  the  occasion 
{■oid.  Sertcm),  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  and 
supported  by  a  terminus.' 

In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  tc 
decorate  the  scene.'  The  Sipakiom  was  extended 
in  a  wooden  frame.  The  velarium  was  an  awninj 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  eavea  to  protec 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain.'  Thesi 
awnings  were  in  general  either  woollen  or  linen ;  bu- 
cotton  was  used  for  this  purpose  a  little  before  tfciJ 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,.  and  was  continued  in  use  by 
him.'"  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was  supported 
by  masts  (ma/i")  fixed  into  the  outer  wall.  Thft 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form  and  position  o' 


the  great  rings,  cut  out  of  lav»,  which  remain  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  (ireat  Theatre  at  Pom- 
peii, near  the  top,  and  which  are  placed  at  regular 

1,  (Inscr.  ap.  Pignor.,  De  Servis,  p.  470.)  —  2.  (Juv.,  ii.,  80.) 
—  3.  (Plin., Epist.,  iv.,  19.)— 4.  (Gell,  Pomp.,  i.,  p.  160,  Lond., 
1832.)— 5.  (Apul.,  Met.,  li.,  p.  127,  ed.A'di.)— 6.  (Pans.,  ».,  12, 
i  2.)  — 7  (Guattani,  Mon.  Ined.,  per  1V86,  Nov.  T.,  iii.)— 8. 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  25  —  Propert..  iv.,  1,  15.)— 9.  (Juv.,  it.,  121. 
— Snet.,  Calig.,26.)— 10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  1,  s.  6— Dion  Cass, 
iltii.,  24  — Lucret.,  vi.,  108.)— 11.  (Lucret.,  1.  c.) 
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distances,  and  one  of  them  above  another,  so  that 
each  mast  was  fixed  into  two  rings.  Each  ring  is 
of  one  piece  with  the  stone  behind  it.  At  Rome  we 
observe  a  similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum ;  but 
the  masts  were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  and  rested  on  240  consoles,  from 
which  they  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cut  in 
the  cornice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen 
in  the  Roman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  places. 

Velum,  and  much  more  commonly  its  derivative 
eelumen,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.'  That 
worn  by  a  bride  was  specifically  called  flammmm 
[md.  Marriage,  p.  625) :  another  special  term  was 
Rica.  Greek  women,  when  they  went  abroad, 
often  covered  their  heads  with  the  shawl  (vid.  Pe- 
plum),  thus  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil. 
But  they  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  /ta- 
Warpa,"  which,  besides  serving  to  veil  their  counte- 
nances whenever  they  desired  it,  was  graceful  and 
ornamental,  and  was  therefore  attributed  to  Venus' 
and  Pandora.'  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved 
.3t  Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power." 

Yelutn  also  meant  a  sail  (IhtIov  (vid.  Ships,  p. 
S93),  /loi^of').  Sailcloth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
was  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  as  Tarquinii  in 
Etruria.'  But  cotton  sailcloth  (carbasa)  was  also 
used,  as  it  is  still  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  sep- 
arate pieces  (lintea)  were  taken  as  they  came  from 
the  loom;  and  were  sewed  together.  This  is  shown 
in  ancient  paintings  of  ships,  in  which  the  seams 
are  distinct  and  regular. 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-spear.  This  may  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in  warfare 
by  being  barbed ;  at  least  it  is  often  so  formed  in 
ancient  works  of  art  representing  the  story  of  Mele- 
ager'  and  other  hunting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  thrown,  but  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other 
beasts  of  chase.' 

VENALICIA'RII.    ( Vid.  Sehvus,  Roman,  p.  886.) 

VENA'TIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given  among 
the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which 
fought  with  one  another  and  with  men.  These  ex- 
hibitions originally  formed  part  of  the  games  of  the 
circus.  Julius  Cssar  first  built  a  wooden  amphi- 
the-^tre  for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  is 
ca'tef':  03  ^ion  Cassius'"  ^iarpov  KvvrjycriKov,  and 
.the  same  nartc  is  given  to  the  amphitheatre  built 
by  StatiliusTduns,"  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Titus  ;"  bu4,  e7ep  after  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
we  frequently  re<  d  i"  venationes  in  the  circus.'' 
The  persons  wl'O  ibugru  with  the  beasts  were  either 
condemned  crin  >iT  jIs  or  captives,  or  individuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.     (Vid.  Bestiaeii.) 

The  Romans  were  as  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  RepubUc  and  un- 
der the  Empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals  was 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for  the 
gratification  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  were 
frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited  at 
Rome,  but  the  first  mention  we  find  of  anything  of 
the  kind  is  in  the  year  B.C.  251,  when  L.  Metellus 
exhibited  in  the  circus  142  elephants,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Sicily  after  his  victory  over  the  Car- 


1.  (Prudent.,  c.  Symm.,  ii.,  147.)  —  2.  (Apollod.,  ii.,  6,  5  6.  — 
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thaginians,  and  wLich  were  killed  in  thj  circus  aO" 
cording  to  Verrius,  though  other  writers  do  nol 
speak  of  their  slaughter.'  But  this  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  There  was,  however,  a 
venatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  in  B.C.  186, 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulvius  in  fulfilmenl 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the  -Etolian  war; 
in  these  games  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibited.' 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnifi- 
cence of  the  age,  that  in  the  ludi  circenses  exhibit- 
ed by  the  curule  ssdiles  P.  Cornelius  Seipio  Nasica 
and  P.  Lentulus,  B.C.  168,  there  were  63  African 
panthers,  and  40  bears  and  elephants.'  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  ludi  circenses,  and  many  of 
the  curule  aediles  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.*  Elephants  are  said  to  have 
first  fought  in  the  circus  in  the  curule  aedileship  of 
Claudius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  the  curule  aedileship  of  the  two  Luculli, 
they  fought  against  bulls."  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhibited  by  Sulla  in  his  praetorsbip,  which  were 
destroyed  by  javelin-men  sent  by  King  Bocchus  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  time  that  lions  were 
allowed  to  be  loose  in  the  circus  ;  they  were  previ- 
ously always  tied  up.'  The  games,  however,  in  the 
curule  asdileship  of  Scaurus,  B.C.  58,  surpassed 
anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen ;  among  other 
novelties,  he  first  exhibited  an  hippopotamus  and 
five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  canal  or  trench  (euri- 
■pus').  At  the  venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  sec- 
ond consulship,  B.C.  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
present,"  there  was  an  immense  number  of  animals 
slaughtered,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  600 
lions,  and  18  or  20  elephants :  the  latter  fought  with 
Gastulians,  who  hurled  darts  against  them,  and  the> 
attempted  to  break  through  the  railings  {clathri)  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  spectators.' 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  Julius  Cassar  sur- 
rounded the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trench- 
es (euripi). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Cassar  in  his  third 
consulship,  B.C.  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Camelopards  or  giraffes  were  then  for  the  first  time 
seen  in  Italy.'"  Julius  Caesar  also  introduced  bull- 
fights, in  which  Thessalian  horsemen  pursued  the 
bulls  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  were 
tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  horns  and  killed  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectacle  ;  it 
was  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero."  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus,  B.C.  29,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  first  exhibited,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius ;"  but  the  hippopotamus  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  games  giv- 
en by  Scaurus.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake 
50  cubits  in  length,"  and  thirty-six  crocodiles,  which 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of  later 
times." 

The  occasions  on  which  venationes  were  exhibited 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  ludi  circen- 
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ses,  but  during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  and 
undjr  the  Empire  they  were  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  people. 
The  passion  for  these  shows  continued  to  increase 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  number  of  beasts  some- 
times slaughtered  seems  almost  incredible.  At  the 
consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals  were  kill- 
ed,' and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after 
his  victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to 
have  been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaughtered." 
Under  the  emperors  we  read  of  a  particular  kind  of 
venatio,  in  which  the  beasts  were  not  killed  by  bes- 
tiarii,  but  were  given  up  to  the  people,  who  were 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry 
away  what  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
number  of  large  trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  was  planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  re- 
sembled a  forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  ani- 
mals were  admitted  into  it.  A  venatio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  aedileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  is 
described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.-  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  venationes  of  this  kind  was  that  given 
by  Probus,  in  which  there  were  1000  ostriches,  1000 
stags,  1000  boars,  1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild 
goats,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
kind.*  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain  by  the 
bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in  the  circns. 
Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  venatio  of  Probus 
just  mentioned,  there  were  slain  in  the  amphithea- 
tre 100  lions  and  the  same  number  of  lionesses, 
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100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian  leopards,  and  300  bears. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spectacles ;  but  the  list 
of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger  Gor- 
dian for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by  his 
successor  Philip  at  the  secular  games,  deserve  men 
tion  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the  rarity  of 
some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find  mention  ot 
32  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which  seem  to  have 
been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60  tame  lions,  30  tame 
leopards,  10  hysenas,  an  hippopotamus  and  rhinoce- 
ros, 10  archoleontes  (it  is  unknown  what  they  were), 
10  camelopards,  20  onagri  (wild  asses,  or,  perhaps, 
zebras),  40  wild  horses,  and  an  inmiense  number  of 
similar  animals." 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  uncertain, 
but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition  of  the 
shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of  Honorius 
and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  safe  convoy  of 
beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and  inflicting  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any  one  who 
injured  them.^  They  were  exhibited  at  this  period 
at  the  prastorian  games,  as  we  learn  from  Symma- 
chus.*  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  games  at  Constantinople  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Justinian.' 

In  the  baa-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pom 
peii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with  wild 
beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following  woodcuts 
from  Mazois.*  On  the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  com- 
bats are  represented,  which  are  figured  on  p.  477 
of  this  work. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.  Persons  in  this  de- 
fenceless state  had,  of  course,  only  their  agility  to 
trust  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beasts.  In  the 
second  cut  we  see  a  similar  person,  against  whom 


a  wild  boar  is  i  nshing,  and  who  appears  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  spiuig  to  escape  from  the  animal.  In 
the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  full  speed, 
and  also  a  staj;  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  boms,  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.    Th« 


•hird  relief  is  supposed  by  Mazois  to  represent  the  |  training  of  a  bestiarius.    The  latter  has  a  spear  in 


each  hand  ;  his  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves,  and 
he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose  move- 
ments are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  fastens  him 
to  the  bull  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly  places 
the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangerous  position,  though 
more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than  if  the 
beast  were  fixed  to  a  certain  point.  Behind  the  bull 
another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who  seems  to  be 
urging  on  the  animal.  The  fourth  woodcut  repre- 
sents a  man  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata- 
dor in  the  Spanish  bullfights  in  the  present  day, 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  veil  in  the 
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other.    The  veil  was  first  employed  in  the  arena  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.' 


VENEFrCIUM,  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is  fre- 
quently  mentioned  in   Roman   history.     Women 
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VESTALES. 


wei.4  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought  against 
females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to  death  for 
this  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  the  pop- 
ular mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
attribute  the  calamities  under  which  they  suffer  to 
the  arts  of  evil-disposed  persons.  Thus  the  Athe- 
nians, when  the  pestilence  raged  in  their  city  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed  the  wells  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  Peloponnesians  ;'  and  similar 
instances  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states. 
Still,  however,  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times  ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  persons  to 
suspect  it  in  cases  when  there  was  no  real  ground 
for  the  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime  of  poison- 
ing at  Athens,  see  ^APMAKQN  rPA*H. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  B.C.  331,  when  the 
city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  same  kind 
of  disease,  a  slave-girl  gave  information  to  the  cu- 
rule  Eediles  that  it  was  owing  to  poisons  prepared  by 
the  Roman  matrons.  Following  he'r  information, 
they  surprised  about  twenty  matrons,  among  whom 
were  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  both  belonging  to  patri- 
cian families,  in  the  act  of  preparing  certain  drugs 
over  a  fire  ;  and  being  compelled  by  the  magistrates 
to  drink  these  in  the  Forum,  since  they  asserted  that 
they  were  not  poisonous,  they  perished  by  their 
own  wickedness.  Upon  this  farther  informations 
were  laid,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy 
matrons  were  condemned.'  We  next  read  of  poi- 
soning being  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  as 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.'  ( Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  365.)  In 
B.C.  184,  the  praetor  Q.  Naevius  Matho  was  com- 
manded by  the  senate  to  investigate  such  cases  (de 
venejkiis  quarere) :  he  spent  four  months  in  the  in- 
vestigation, which  was  principally  carried  on  in  the 
municipia  and  conciliabula,  and,  according  to  Vale- 
rius of  Antium,  he  condemned  2000  persons.*  We 
again  find  mention  of  a  public  investigation  into  ca- 
ses of  poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  B.C.  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of  tiigh  rank  had  per- 
ished. The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the 
city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  by  the  praetor  C. 
Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  prjetor 
C.  Maenius.  Hostilia,  the  widow  of  the  consul  C. 
Calpurnius,  who  had  died  in  that  year,  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  condemned  on 
what  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.'  Cases 
of  what  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred. 
The  speech  of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  sup- 
plies us  with  several  particulars  on  this  subject. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the 
art,  were  in  great  request.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  Locusta,  who  poisoned  Clau- 
dius at  the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicus 
at  that  of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed 
persons  under  her  to  be  instnicted  in  the  art.' 

The  first  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla — 
lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis — passed  in 
B.C.  82,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  alter- 
ation4  to  the  latest  times.     It  contained  provisions 
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against  all  who  made,  bought,  scld,  possessed,  or 
gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning.'  The 
punishment  fixed  by  this  law  was,  according  to 
Marcian,  the  deportatio  in  insulam  and  the  confisca 
tion  of  property  ;  but  it  was  more  probably  the  in 
terdictio  aqus  et  ignis,  since  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  time 
of  the  writers  or  compilers.  {Vid.  Coenelh  Lex 
DE  SicABiis,  &c.,  p.  308.)  By  a  senatus  consultum 
passed  subsequently,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conception,  even 
without  any  evil  intent,  was  banished  (xelegatus),  if 
the  person  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
consequence.  By  another  senatus  consultum,  all 
druggists  (pigmentarii)  who  administered  poisons 
carelessly,  "  purgationis  causa,"  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  this  law.  In  the  time  of  Marcian  (that 
of  Alexander  Severus)  this  crime  was  punished  cap- 
itally in  the  case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  (Jiumili- 
ares),  who  were  exposed  to  wUd  beasts,  but  persons 
of  higher  rank  {altiores)  were  condemned  to  the  de- 
portatio in  insulam." 

The  word  veneficium  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  &c.,^  whence  we  find  veneficus  and 
venefica.  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sorcerer  and  sor- 
ceress in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  (erof  Upov).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  TOW  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  everytliJng  born 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is,  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity  un- 
der which  they  were  labouring  should  be  removed.' 
This  sacrifice,  in  the  early  times,  comprehended  both 
men  and  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to 
sacrifice  so  many  innocent  infants,  and,  according- 
ly, the  following  expedient  was  adopted.  The  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were,  with 
covered  faces,  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whithersoever 
fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many  a  col- 
ony had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out  in  this 
manner  ;  and  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily  were  the  de- 
scendants of  such  devoted  persons.'  In  the  two 
historical  instances  in  which  the  Romans  vowed  a 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasi- 
menus  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
the  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animals,  as  was 
expressly  stated  in  the  vow.' 
VERBE'NA.  (Vid.  Sagmina.) 
VERBENA'RIUS.  {Vid.  Fetialis.) 
VERNA.  ( Vid.  Seevus,  Roman,  p.  884,  886.) 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Servhs,  Ro- 
man, p.  884.) 

VERSU'RA.     (Vid.  Interest  of  Money,  p.  547.) 
VERU,  VERU'TUM.     (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 
VESP^,  VESPILLO'NES.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 
VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.    Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for  Sil- 
via, the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood ;'  their  establishment  in  the  city,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  matters  connected  with  state 
religion,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Noma,'  who  se- 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Oluent.,  54.— Marcian,  Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  s  3.— Inst., 
ii.,tit.  18,  s.  5.)— 2.  (Dig.,l.c.)— 3.  (Cic.,Brut.,60.— Pet.,  118.) 
— 4.  (Feat.,  s.  v.  Ver  Sacrum. — Liv.,  ixii.,  9,  10;  xxxiv.,44. — 
Strab.,  v.,  p.  172. — Siseuna  ap.  Non.,  xii.,  18. — Serv.  ad  Virg., 
^n.,  VII.,  796.) — 5.  (Fest.,  1.  c,  and  s.  v.  MamertiEii  — Compare 
Dionys.,  i.,  16. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  18. — Justin,  xxit.,  4. — Liv., 
ixxiii.,  44.)— 6.  (Liv.,  1.  c— Pint.,  Fab.  Max.,  4.)— 7.  (Liv.,  i., 
20.— Dionys.,  i.,  76.)— 8.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  65.— Plut.,  Num.,  10.) 
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iccted  four  (their  names  are  given  in  Plutarch),  two 
from  the  Titienses  and  two  from  the  Raranes,'  and 
two  more  were  subsequent!/  added  from  the  Lnce- 
res  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  according  to  ore  authori- 
tv,"  by  Ser^'ius  Tullius  according  to  another.'  This 
j.umber  of  six  remained  unchanged  at  the  time 
when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  af- 
terward increased  to  seven  rests  upon  very  unsatis- 
factory evidence.* 

They  were  originally  chosen  {capere  is  the  tech- 
liical  word)  by  the  king,"  and  during  the  Republic 
and  Empire  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor 
above  ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  nia- 
crima  {oii.  Pateimi),  the  daughter  of  free  and  free- 
born  parents  who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who 
followed  no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose 
home  was  in  Italy."  The  lex  Papia  ordained  that, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  pontifex  maximus 
should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified  dam- 
sels, one  of  whom  was  publicly  (in  condone)  fixed 
upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in  favour 
of  such  as  had  a  sister  Cieaiy  a  vestal,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  certain  priests  of  a  high  class.'  The 
above  law  appears  to  have  been  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  fathers  to  resign  all 
control  over  a  child  ;  and  this  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested so  strongly  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  libertincE  were  declared  eligible."  The 
casting  of  lots,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  'he 
election  was  concluded,  the  pontifex  maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor : 
Saceedotem.  Vestalem.  QujE.  Saoea.  Faciat.  Qvje.. 
loup.  SiET.  Saceedotem.  Vestalem.  Faceee.  Pec. 
Popui.o.  Romano.  Quieitiom.  Utei.  Qtije.  Optima. 
Lege.  Fovit.  Iti.  Te.  Amata.  Capio.,  where  the  title 
Amata  seems  simply  to  signify  "beloved  one,"  and 
not  to  refer,  as  Gellius  supposes,  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  original  vestals ;  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  Af- 
ter these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away 
to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts,  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college.' 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  disci- 
jmla  ,■"  during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them ;  du- 
ring the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi- 
ces ;"  and  so  long  as  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  time  specified  was  completed,  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  throw  off  the  emblems  of  her  ofllce," 
unconsecrate  herself  {exaugurare"),  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state.'* 
Few,  however,  availed  themselves  of  these  privi- 
leges ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might,  indeed,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed) ;  hence 
such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous,  and  the 
priestesses,  for  the  most  part,  died  as  they  had 
lived,  in  the  service  of  the  goddess." 

1.  (Uiouys.,  ii,  67.  —  Fostus,  8.  v.  Sex  Vcstre.)  —  2.  (Plul., 
Num.,  1.  c.) — Z  (Pionys.,  iii.,  67.)  —  4.  (Vid,  Mfemoires  de 
I'Academie  desIiiscript.,tom.  iv.,  p.  l67..^AmbroB.,  Epist.,T.,  3], 
c.  Symmach.,  and  tho  remarks  of  Liparius.) — 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  3,  SO. 
— Dionys.,  11.  co.)— 6.  (Gull.,  i.,  12.)— 7.  (Gell.,  1.  c.)-8.  (Dion 
Cass.,lv.,22.— Siict.,0ctav.,31.)— e.  (Dionys.,  ii.,87.— Liv.,  iv., 

44  1  viii.,  15.— Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11 Suet.,  Octav.,  31.— GoU.,  i., 

12.)— 10.  (Val.  Mai.,i.,l,  ^7.)- 11.  (Diony?,,  1.  c— Plot., I.e.— 
Si  nor.,  Do  Vit.  Beat.,  29.)— 12.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Gell.,  vi., 
7.)— 14.  (1  lut.,  1.  c.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  li.,  86.— Inscr.  quoted 
i)V  Gronov  ad  'I'acit.,  Ann.,  in.,  64. 
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The  senior  sistei  was  entitled  Veslalis  Maxima, 
or  Virgo  Maxima^  {ij  TrpeaSevovaa,'  ii  apx^epeia')  and 
M'e  find  also  the  expressions  Vestalium  vetustissi- 
mam'  and  tres  maxima.^ 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  turns,  night 
and  day,  the  everlasting  fire  which  blazed  upon  the 
altar  of  Vesta  (Vieginesque  Vestales  in  ubbe  cds- 

TODIDNTO  IGNEM  FOCI  PUBLICI  SEMPITEENUM"),  itS  CX- 

tinction  being  considered  as  the  most  fearful  of  all 
prodigies,  and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the 
state.'  If  such  misfortune  befell,  and  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she 
was  stripped  and  scourged  by  the  pontifex  maximus, 
in  the  dark  and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  re- 
kindled the  flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  from  afelix  arhor."  Their  other  ordinary  du- 
ties consisted  in  presenting  offerings  to  the  goddess 
at  stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  which,  according 
to  the  institution  of  Numa,  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  from  a  living 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had  pass- 
ed through  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial  purpo- 
ses it  was  mixed  with  muries,  that  is,  salt  wliich 
had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into  an 
earthen  jar,  aiid  baked  in  an  oven.'  They  assisted, 
moreover,  at  all  great  public  holy  rites,  such  as  the 
festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea,"  and  the  consecration  of 
temples  ;"  they  were  invited  to  priestly  banquets  ;'" 
and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present  at  the  sol- 
emn appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero  during  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline."  They  also  guarded  the  sa- 
cred relics  which  formed  the  fatale  pignus  imperii, 
the  pledge  granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  of 
the  Roman  sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum 
(penus  Vesta'*),  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex.  What 
this  object  was  no  one  knew :  some  supposed  that 
it  was  the  palladium ;  others,  the  Samothracian  gods 
carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy,  and  transported  from 
thence  to  Italy  by  .(Eneas ;  but  all  agreed  in  believing 
that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was  here  preserv- 
ed, contained,  it  was  said,  in  a. small  earthen  jar 
closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly  similar  in 
form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side." 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa, 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death,"  but  a  more 
cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Tarquinius  Priscus," 
and  inflicted  from  that  time  forward.  When  con- 
demned by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  was  strip- 
ped of  her  vittae  and  other  badges  of  office,  was 
scourged,"  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  placed  in  a 
close  litter,  and  borne  through  the  Forum,  attended 
by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  all  the  ceremonies  o« 
a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  called  the  Campus 
Sceleratus,  just  within  the  city  walls,  close  to  the 
CoUine  gate.  There  a  small  vault  underground  had 
been  previously  prepared,  containing  a  couch,  a 
lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  little  food.  The  pontifex 
maximus,  having  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and 

1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  639.— Suet.,  Jul.,  83  ;  Domit.,  8.— Orell.,. 
Inscr.,  n.  2233,  &c.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  24.)  — 3.  (Id.,  Ixm., 
9.)  — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  32.)— 5.  (Selv.  ad  Virg.,  Ed.,  viii., 
88.)- 6.  (Cic,  De  Log.,  ii.,  8,  12.— Liv.,  ixviii.,  11.— Val.  Max., 
i.,  l,n.— Sonec,  De  Prov.,5.)  — 7.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  67.  — Liv., 
xxvi.,  1.)— 8.  (Dionys.,  Plut.,  Val.  Max.,  11.  cc  — Festus,  s.  v. 
Ignis.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Fa«t.,  iii.,  11.  —  Proport.,  iv.,  4,  15.  — Plot., 
Num.,  13.—  Fest.,  s.  v.  Munes.)  —  10.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  45.' 
—11.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  iv.,  S3.)  — 12.  (IVIacrob.,  Sat.,ii.,  9.  —  Dioa 
Cass.,  xlvii.,  19.)— 13.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  35.)— 14.  (Vid.  Fc» 
tus,  s.  V.)— 15.  (Dionys.,  i.,  69;  ii.,  66.— Plul.,  Camill.,  20.— Liv. 
xxvi.,  27.— Lamprid.,  Elagab.,  6.— Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  365. — I.ucan, 
IX.,  994.)— 16.  (Codrcnns.Hist.  Comp.,  p.  143,  or  p.  259,  ed.  Bek- 
Iter.)  —  17.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  67.  —  Zonaras,  vii.,  8.)—  18.  (Dionys 
IX.,  40.) 
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uttered  a  secret  prayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth 
the  culprit,  and  placing  her  on  the  steps  of  the  lad- 
der which  gave  access  to  the  subterranean  cell,  de- 
livered her  over  to  the  common  executioner  and  his 
assistants,  who  conducted  her  down,  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  having  filled  the  pit  with  earth  until  the 
surface  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  left 
Her  to  perish,  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect 
"sually  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  In  eve- 
ry case  the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to 
death  in  the  Forum.' 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  vestals  were  unremit- 
ting, and  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 
enforced,  so  the  honours  they  enjoyed  were  such  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  compensate  for  their  priva- 
tions. They  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost, 
and  from  sums  of  money  and  land  bequeathed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  corporation.'  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  consecration,  they  became,  as  it  were, 
the  property  of  the  goddess  alone,  and  Were  com- 
pletely released  from  all  parental  sway  without  go- 
ing through  the  form  of  emancipatio  or  suffering  any 
c(vpilis  diminulio.^  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will, 
and  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without 
taking  an  oath,*  distinctions  first  conceded  by  a  Ho- 
ratian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or  Fufetia, 
and  afterward  communicated  to  all.'  From  the 
time  of  the  triumviri,  each  was  preceded  by  a  lictor 
when  she  went  abroad ;'  consuls  and  praetors  made 
way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces  ;'  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character," 
and  if  any  one  passed  under  their  litter,  he  was  put 
to  death.'  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  rights 
of  matrons  who  had  borne  three  children,'"  and  as- 
signed them  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  theatre,"  a 
privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows."  Great  weight  was  attached 
to  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger 
and  difficulty,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple in  the  entreaties  which  they  addressed  to  Sul- 
la on  behalf  of  Julius  Csesar;'^  and  if  they  chanced 
to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  punishment, 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  release,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was  accident- 
al. Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors,  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,'*  for  when  in  such  keeping 
they  were  considered  inviolable  ;"  and  in  like  man- 
ner, very  solemn  treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  trium- 
virs with  Sextus  Pompeius,  were  placed  in  their 
hands."  That  they  might  be  honoured  in  death  as 
in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within  the  pomoe- 
rium." 

They  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  which  was  an 
upper  vestment  made  of  linen ;'°  and  in  addition  to 
the  infula  and  white  woollen  vitta,  they  wore,  when 
sacrificing,  a  peculiar  headdress  called  svjibulum, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered  with 
purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a  clasp  " 
In  dress  and  general  deportment  they  were  required 
to  observe  the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any 


.  (Plut.,  Num.,  10.— Fab.  Max.,  18.— Qusest.  Rom.,  torn.  viL, 


p.  154,  ed.  Reiske. — Dionys.,  li^  67  ;  iii.,  67  ;  viii.. 


;  ix.,40.— 


p.,  iv.,  44  ;  viii.,  15;  xxii.,  5/.  —  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11. —  Suet. 
Dom.,  8.—  Dion  Cass.,  Ixvii.,  3  ;  Ixxvii.,  16,  and  frag,  xci.,  xcii. 
— Ffistus,  s.  V.  Probrum  et  Sceleratiis  Campus.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
taT.,31;  Tib., 76.— Sionl.  Flac,  23,  ed.  Goes.)— 3.  (Gell.,!.,  11.) 
—4.  (Id.,  X.,  15.)— 5.  (Id.,  i.,  12.— Gains,  i.,  145.— Compare  Plin., 
H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  11.)— 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  ilvii.,  19.)-*.  (Seuec.,  Con., 
VI.,  8.  — Compare  Pint.,  Tib.  Grace.,  15.)  —  8.  (Oros.,  v.,  4.— 
Saul.,  Tib.,  2.—  Compare  Cic,  Pro  Ccel.,  14.  —  Val.  Max.,  v.,  4, 
t  6.)— 9.  (Plut.,  Num.,  10.)  — 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ivi.,  10.- Pint., 
I.e.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  44.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.)— 12.  (Cic, 
Pro  Maren.,  35.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  1.— Compare  Cic,  Pro  Font., 
17.— Suet.,  Vitell.,  16.— Dion  Cass.,  Ixv.,  18.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
69;  xi.,32.  — Id.,Hist.,iii.,81.)  — 14.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  83  ;  Octav., 
101.  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  8.)  — 15.  (Plot.,  Anton.,  58.) —  16.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C,  v.,  73.  —  Dion  Cass.,  ilviii.,  37  and  46.  —  Compare 
xlviii.,  12.)— 17.  (Serv.  adVirg.,  jEn.,xi.,  206.)— 18.  (Val.  Max., 
i., ),  I)  7.— Dionys.,  ii.,  68. -Plin.,  Bp.,  iv.,  U.)— 19.  {Festus,  s. 
V  Suflibulum.) 


fanciful  ornaments  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  olhei 
being  always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.' 
We  infer  from  a  passage  in  Pliny'  that  their  hair 
was  cut  off,  probably  at  the  period  of  their  conse- 
cration ;  whether  this  was  repeated  from  time  to 
time  does  not  appear,  but  they  are  never  represent- 
ed with  flowing  locks.  The  first  of  the  following 
cuts,  copied  from  a  gem,'  represents  the  vestal 
Tuccia,  who,  when  wrongfully  accused,  appealed  to 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  had  power 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  temple.*  The  form  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment is  here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  de- 
narius of  the  gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  re- 
verse a  female  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  legend  VESTALIS  ;  on  the 
obverse  is  a  head  Of  Flora,  with  the  words  C. 
CLODIVS  C.  F.  Two  vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annals.'  ( Vid. 
Tridhphus,  p.  1017.)    The  coin  seems  to  have 


been  struck  to  commemorate  the  splendour  of  tijc 
Floralia  as  exhibited  during  the  famous  aedileslnp 
of  C.  Clodius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99.' 


(Lipsius,  De  Vesta  et  Vestalihus  Syntagma,  and 
Ncehden  "  On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  &c..  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  xv.,  123,  vol.  xvi.,  321,"  have  collect- 
ed most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject. — Gottling, 
Geschichie  der  Rom.  Staalsverf.,  p.  189.) 

VESTI'BULUM.  (Vid.  Hodse,  Roman,  p.  516: 
Janha,  p.  527.) 

VESTICEPS.     (Vid.  Imposes,  p.  532.) 

VETERA'NUS.     (Vid.  Tieo.) 

VEXILLA'RII.     (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103. j 

VEXILLUM.     (Vid.  Signa  Militaria,  p.  897.) 

VI^.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road,  iter,  ac- 
tus, via.  Strictly  speaking,  iter  was  applicable  to  a 
footpath  only,  actus  to  a  bridle- way,  via  to  a  car- 
riage-road.'    (Compare  Servitutes,  p.  879.) 

We  next  find  viae  divided  into  privatce  or  agraria 
and  publica,  the  former  being  those  the  use  of  which 
was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained  private  prop- 


1.  (Liv.,  iv.,  44 ;  viii.,  15.— Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11. —Ovid,  Fast.,  iv., 
285.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  85.)— 3.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Exp.,  i.,  pi. 
xxviii. — Supplem.,  t.  i,,  pi.  xxiii  )— 4.  (Val.  Max.,  viii.,  1,  t)  5. — 
Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  2.)— 5.  (Vid.  Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  279.— Suet., 
Tib.,  2.— Augustin,  De  C]v.  Dei,  x.,  16.— Herodian,  i.,  11.)  — 6 
(Cic,  De  Off.,  ii.,  16  ;  c.  Verr.,  iv.,  3.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  4.)— 
7.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  s.  13  ;  tit.  3,  s.  1 ;  s.  7.  8,  12.) 
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eity.  the  latter  those  of  which  the  use,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in  the  state. 
T-  »<B  Vicinales  {qum  in  vicis  sunt  vel  qua  in  vicos  du- 
cunt),  being  country  cross-roads  merging  in  the 
great  lines,  or,  at  all  events,  not  leading  to  any  im- 
portant terminus,  might  be  either  publico  or  privata, 
according  as  they  were  formed  and  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate individuals.'  The  via  publica  of  the  highest 
class  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  mililares, 
consulares,  pratoria,  answering  to  the  terms  Sdoi 
&aai.XLK.ai  among  the  Greeks,  and  king's  highway 
among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have  exist- 
ed from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is  manifest, 
but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  existed  with 
the  neighbouring  states  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out interruption,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
txtend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, and  would  be  mere  muddy  tracks  used  by 
the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  market. 
It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  long-protracted 
Samnite  wars  that  the  necessity  was  strongly  felt 
of  securing  an  easy,  regular,  and  safe  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  legions,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  hear  of  those  famous  paved  roads, 
which  in  after  ages,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  connected  Rome  with  her  most 
distant  provinces,  constituting  not  only  the  most 
useful,  but  the  most  lasting  of  all  her  works."  The 
excellence  f  f  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary durability,  many  specimens  being  found  in 
the  country  HiOund  Rome,  which  have  been  used 
without  'being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  are  stiU  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians,^ 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  people 
may,  from  their  commercial  activity,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  their  soil,  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  to  different  parts  of 
their  territory.  It  must  uot  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Romans  employed  from  the  first  the  elabo- 
rate process  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The 
first  step  would  be  from  the  Via,  Terrena,*  the  mere 
track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts  and  the 
wheels  of  wagons  across  the  fields,  to  the  Via 
Glareala,  where  the  surface  was  hardened  by  gravel ; 
and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced,  the  blocks 
seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely  on  a  bed  of 
small  stones.' 

Livy  has  recorded'  that  the  censorship  of  Appius 
Gaecus  (B.C.  312)  was  rendered  celebrated  in  after 
ages  from  his  having  brought  water  into  the  city 
and  paved  a  road  {quod  viam  munivit  el  aquam  m 
urbem  perduxu),  the  renowned  Via  Appia,  which  ex- 
tended, in  the  first  instance,  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  car- 
ried so  great  a  distance  in  a  single  lustrum.'  We 
undoubtedly  hear,  long  before  this  period,  of  the  Via 
Latina,'  the  Via  Gabina,"  and  the  Via  Salaria,^"  (Sec. ; 
but  even  if  we  allow  that  Livy  does  not  employ 
these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and  that 
he  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers  to 
milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  is  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
laid  down  according  to  the  method  afterward  adopt- 
ed with  so  much  success." 

1.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  e,  8.  2,  ^  SI,  22  i  tit.  7,  B.  3.— Sicul.  Flocc,  De 
Cond.  Agr.,  p.  9,  ed.  Goes.)— 2.  (Stnib.,  v.,  p.  23S.)—  3.  (Isid., 
IV  ,  16,  46.)— 4.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  11,  s.  3.)— 5.  (Liv.,  xli.,  27.— Com- 
paio  Liv.,  x.,  S3,  47.)— 6.  (ix.,  29.)— 7.  (Nicbuhr,  nOm.  Gesch., 
lii.,  p  356.)— 8.  (Liv.,  ii.,  39.)— 9.  (IJ.,  ii.,  11;  in.,  6  ;  v.,  49.)— 
10.  (Id.,  vii.,  9.)— 11.  (Compare  Liv.,  vii.,  39.) 
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Vitruvius  enters  into  no  details  with  regard  to 
road-making,  but  he  gives  most  minnte  directions 
for  pavements ;  and  the  fragments  of  ancient  pave- 
ments still  existing,  and  answering  to  his  descrip- 
tion, correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  the 
military  roads,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  each  case  were  identical,  and 
thus  Vitruvius,'  combined  with  the  poem  of  StatiuS" 
on  the  Via  Domitiana,  will  supply  aU  the  technical 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenches  {sulci] 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadth 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this,  in  the  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Via  Valeria, 
&c.,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15  feet ;  the 
Via  Tusculana  is  11,  while  those  of  less  importance, 
from  not  being  great  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  via 
which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  is  to 
this  day  singularly  perfect,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
actly 8  feet  wide.  The  loose  earth  between  the 
sulci  was  then  removed,  and  the  excavation  con- 
tinued until  a  solid  foundation  (gremium)  was  reach- 
ed, upon  which  the  materials  of  the  road  might 
firmly  rest ;  if  this  could  not  be  attained,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  or  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  a  basis  was  tormei  arti- 
ficially by  driving  piles  (Jistucalionibus).  Above  the 
gremium  were  four  distinct  strata.  The  lowest 
course  was  the  slatumen,  consisting  of  stones  not 
smaller  than  the  hand  could  just  grasp ;  above  the 
statumen  was  the  rudus,  a  mass  of  broken  stones 
cemented  with  lime  (what  masons  call  rubble-work), 
rammed  down  hard,  and  nine  inches  thick  ;  above 
the  rudus  came  the  nucleus,  composed  of  fragments 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  the  pieces  being  smaller  than 
in  the  rudus,  cemented  with  lime,  and  six  inches 
thick.  Uppermost  was  the  pavimentum,  large  polyg- 
onal blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  (silex),  usually,  al 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  basaltic  lava,  irregu- 
lar in  form,  but  fitted  and  jointed  with  the  greatest 
nicety  {apta  jungitur  arte  silex'),  so  as  to  present  a 
perfectly  even  surface,  as  free  from  gaps  or  irregu- 
larities as  if  the  whole  had  been  One  sohd  mass, 
and  presenting  much  the  same  external  appearance 
as  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  walls  of  the 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  aspect  will  be 
understood  from  the  cut  given  below  of  a  portion 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii.' 


The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  elevated,  so 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  henea 

1.  (vii.,  l.)-2.  (Sylv.,  iv.,  3.1-3.  (TiluU.,  i.,7,60.)-4.  (M. 
zois,  Les  Rumcs  de  Pompti,  vol  i.  pi   xnvii.) 


VI^. 


VI^. 


loe  tenns  agger  viie^  and  summum  dorsum,^  although 
ooth  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pavimentum.  Occasionally,  at  least  in  cities,  rec- 
tangular slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irregular  polygons  of  silex,  as  we  perceive  to 
iave  been  the  case  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  which 
was  paved  with  travertino,  and  in  part  of  the  great 
forum  under  the  column  of  Phooas,  and  hence  the 
distinction  between  the  phrases  silice  sterner e  and 
saxo  quadrato  sternere.^  It  must  be  observed,  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  recourse  was  had  to  piling 
when  a  sohd  foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained, so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  road  was 
carried  over  rock,  the  statumen  and  the  rudus  were 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  nucleus  was 
spread  immediately  on  the  stony  surface  previously 
smoothed  to  receive  it.  This  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  case,  we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  was  cut 
through  a  mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Regular  footpaths  {margincs,^ 
crepidines,^  umbones')  were  raised  upon  each  side 
and  strewed  with  gravel,  the  different  parts  were 
strengthened  and  bound  together  with  gomphi  or 
stone  wedges,'  and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at 
moderate  intervals  on  the  side  of  the  footpaths,  in 
order  that  travellers  on  horseback  might  be  able  to 
mount  without  the  aid  of  an  ava6o7i,evc  to  hoist  them 
up.*     {Vid.  Steatores.) 

Finally,  Caius  Gracchus' erected  milestones  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  from  Rome,  which  appear  to  have 
been  counted  from  the  gate  at  which  each  road 
issued  forth ;  and  Augustus,  when  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  via;  around  the  city,  erected  in  the  Fo- 
rum a  gilded  column  {xpvoovv  luliov — xP'''°'>^i  niuv, 
milliarium  aureum}'),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the  vis 
conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,"  that  the  distances  were  calculated 
from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but  this  seems  to  be 
disproved  both  by  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  all 
divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus  nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  and  also  by  the  position  of  various 
ancient  milestones  discovered  in  modern  times.'^ 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Republic,  the  construction  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets  within 
the  city,  were  committed,  like  all  other  important 
works,  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved  by  the  law 
quoted  in  Cicero,"  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
these  magistrates  are  represented  as  having  first 
formed  and  given  their  names  to  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having 
executed  important  improvements  and  repairs." 
These  duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  de- 
volved upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on 
the  prffitor  urbanus,  the  aediles,  or  such  persons  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint.''  But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads,  as  weU  as  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  pubUc  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
(iretext  for  popular  agitation.  Caius  Gracohus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  making  great  improvements,  both  from  a 
conviction  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  the 


1.  <Isi(l.,  IT.,  16,  5  7.  — Amm.  Maroell.,  xix.,  16.  — Compare 
Vug.,  JEn.,  -v.,  273  )— 2.  (Stat.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Liv.,  x.,  23  ;  xli.,  27.) 
—4.  {Liv.,  xli.,  27.)— 5.  (Petron.,  9.  — Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  3844.)— 
6.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  3,  47.)— 7.  (Stat.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Plut.,  C.  Gracch., 
7.)— 9.  (Id.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  6. 
-Suet.,  0th.,  6.  — Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  27.)-  11.  (Gall).,  24.)- 12. 
{Vid.  Holsten.,  Do  MiUiario  Aureo  in  Grajv.,  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom., 
torn.  iv. ;  and  Fabretti,  De  Aq.  et  Aqu»du6t.,  Diss,  iii.,  n.  25.)— 13. 
(De  Ler.,  iii.,  3.)  —14.  (Liv.,  ix.,  29,  43.  —  Epit.,  20  ;  xxii.,  11 ; 
xli.,  27.— Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  lllust.,  c.  72.— Lips.,  Excars.  ad 
Tac,  Ann.,  iii.,  31.)— 15  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  2.—  Cic,  c.  Verr.,  IL,  i., 
49,  50,  59.) 


acquirement  of  popularity  ;'  and  Cnrio,  when  trib 
une,  introduced  a  lex  Vtaria  for  the  construction 
and  restoration  of  many  roads,  and  the  appointment 
of  himself  to  the  office  of  inspector  (kKiaraTrir:)  for 
five  years."  We  learn  from  Cicero"  that  Ther- 
mus,  in  the  year  B.C.  65,  was  curator  cf  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  and  from  Plutarch,*  that  Julius  Cssar 
held  the  same  office  {km/ieXr/T^c)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by.  whom  these  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  first 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  aedile,  lepaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  state  (triumphalibus  viris),  to  be  paved 
out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils  (ex  manubiali 
pecunia  sternendas^).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fallen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words." 
Generally  speaking,  however,  under  the  Empire, 
the  post  of  inspector-in-chief  {curator) — and  each 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  officer 
with  this  appellation — was  considered  a  high  dig- 
nity,' insomuch  that  the  title  was  frequently  as- 
sumed by  the  emperors  themselves,  and  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names 
of  upward  of  twenty  princes  from  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantine,  commemorating  their  exertions  in  making 
and  maintaining  public  ways.' 

These  curator es  were  at  first,  it  would  appear,  ap- 
pointed upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
must  have  been  regarded  ss  honorary  functionaries 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  there 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  care  of  the  ways,  four  (qu^ 
tuorviri  viarum)  superintending  the  streets  within 
the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.'  "VSTien 
Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  he 
included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate,  and  abolish- 
ed the  latter ;  but  when  he  undertook  the  caie  cl 
the  viae  around  the  city,  he  appointed  under  himself 
two  road-makers  {dSoiroiovs^"),  persons  of  praetorian 
rank,  to  whom  he  assigned  two  lictors.  These 
were  probably  included  in  the  number  of  the  new 
superintendents  of  public  works  instituted  by  him," 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  curatores  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  {mancipes")  were 
proud  to  associate  their  names  with  these  vast  un- 
dertakings, and  an  inscription  has  been  preserved'' 
in  which  a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her 
husband,  inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Mancipi  Vi^  Ap- 
pi^.  The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury," but  individuals  also  were  not  unfrequently 
found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private  means  to 
these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and  Agrip- 
pa, and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the' example 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note.' '  The  Yix 
Vicinales  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities 
(magistri  pagorum),  and  seem  to  have  been  main- 


1.  (Plut.,  C.  Gracch.,  7.)— 2.  (Appian,  B.  C,  ii.,  26.— Cic.  ad 
Fam.,  Tiii.,  6.)  — 3.  (ad  Att.,  i.,  1.)— 4.  (Css.,  5.)—  5.  (Suet., 
Octav.,  30.—  Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  22.)  —  6.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  24.)  —7. 

(Plin.,  Ep.,  v.,  15.)— 8.  (Gruter,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  cxlix clix.) 

—9.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  i  30,  compared  with  Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  26.) 
—10.  (DionCass.,liv.,  8.)— U.<Suet.,Octav.,37.)— 12.  (Tacit., 
Anil.,11.,  31.)  — 13.  (Orell.,  Inscr.,  n.  3221.)  — 14.  (Dion  Cass., 
liii.,  82.- Sicul.  Flacc,  De  Cond.  Agr.,  p.  9,  ed.  Goes.)— Lii  e. 
g.  Gruter,  clxi.,  n.  1  and  2.) 
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tallied  by  voluntary  contribution  or  assessment, 
lilce  our  parish  roads,'  while  the  streets  within  tlie 
city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabitants,  each 
person  being  answerable  for  the  portion  opposite  to 
his  own  house.' 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
large  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those  which  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  their 
most  important  branches  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
naming,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  their  course.  For  all  the  details  and  controver- 
sies connected  with  their  origin,  gradual  extension, 
and  changes,  the  various  stations  upon  each,  the 
distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must  refer  to  the 
treatises  enumerated  at  the  close  of  this  article, 
and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
most  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  as  tlie  southern 
districts  are  concerned,  is  Romanelli. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Great  South  Road.  It  was 
commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor,  and  has  always  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  "Ways.  It  was 
the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a  grand  scale  and 
upon  scientific  principles ;  the  natural  obstacles 
which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  were  of  the 
most  formidable  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Queen  of  Roads  {regina  vi- 
arum').  We  know  that  it  was  in  perfect  repair 
when  Procopius  wrote,'  long  after  the  devastating 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians ;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of 
solid  rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
ravines,  the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and,  passing 
through  Aricia,  Tres  TaberncE,  Appii  Forum,  Tarra- 
cina,  Fundi,  FormicB,  Minlurntz,  Sinuessa,  and  Casi- 
linum,  terminated  at  Capua,  but  was  eventually 
extended  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Beneven- 
tum,  and  finally  from  thence  through  Venusia,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  Uria,  to  Brundisium. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice  are, 

(1.)  The  Via  Setina,  which  connected  it  with 
Setia.  Originally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Via  Ap- 
pia passed  through  Yelitrm  and  Sella,  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape  this 
circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Horace,  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domitiana  struck  off  at  Sinuessa, 
and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  passed  through  Li- 
ternum,  CurruB,  Puleoli,  NeapoHs,  Herculancum,  Op- 
lonti,  Pompeii,  and  Slabia  to  Surrentum,  making  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

(3.)  The  Via  Campana  or  Consdlabis,  from  Ca- 
pua to  CumcE,  sending  off  a  branch  to  Puteoli,  and 
another  through  Alella  to  Neapolis. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquillia  began  at  Capua,  and  ran 
south  through  Nola  and  Nuccria  to  Salernum ;  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Pastum,  it 
look  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mans  Alburnus  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanager  ;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Lucania  and  Brutlium,  and,  passing  Neru- 
lum,  Interamnia,  and  Consentia,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Vibo,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  Rhcgium. 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 


1.  (Sicul.  Flacc,  p.  9.)— 2.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  10,  ».  3.)— 3.  (Stat. 
ByW  ,  ii.,  2,  12.)— 4.  (Bell.  Goth.,  i.,  14.) 
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Tanaga;  which  ran  down  to  the  sea  at  Blanda  or 
the  Laus  Sinus,  and  then  conlinued  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Bruttian  coast  through  Laus  and  Terina 
to  Vibo,  where  it  joined  the  main  stem. 

(5.)  The  Via  Eonatia  began  at  Beneventum, 
struck  north  through  the  country  of,  the  Hirpini  to 
Equotulicum,  entered  Apulia  at  jEca,  and,  passing 
through  Herdonitt,  Canusium,  and  Rubi,  reached  the 
Adriatic  at  Barium,  and  followed  the  coast  through 
Egnatia  to  Brundisium.  This  was  the  route  fol 
lowed  by  Horace.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  th« 
name  given  above  in  the  early  part  of  its  course. 

(6.)  The  Via  Trajana  began  at  Venusia,  and  ran 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  Lucania  to  Heraclea 
on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus ;  thence  following,  south- 
ward, the  line  of  the  east  coast,  it  passed  through 
Thurii,  Croto,  and  Scyllacium,  and  completed  the 
circuit  of  Bruttium  by  meeting  the  Via  Aquillia  at 
Rhegium. 

(7.)  A  Via  MiNnciA  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,',  and 
a  Via  Nhmicia  by  Horace,'  both  of  which  seem 
to  have  passed  through  Samnium  from  north  to 
south,  connecting  the  Valerian  and  Aquillian,  and 
cutting  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways.  Their  course 
is  unknown.  Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 

II.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  line  leading  to 
Beneventum,  but  keeping  a  course  farther  inland 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  it 
sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  Tdscolana)  to  Tuscu- 
lum,  and,  passing  through  Compitum  Anagninum, 
Ferentium,  Frusino,  Fregella,  Fabraieria,  Aquinum, 
Casinum,  Venafrum,  Teanum,  Allifa,  and  Telesia, 
joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

A  cross-road,  caUed  the  Via  Hadriana,  running 
from  Minturna  through  Suessa  Aurunca  to  Teanum, 
connected  the  Via  Appia  with  the  Via  Latina. 

III.  From  the  Porta  Esquilina  issued  the  Vij 
Labicana,  which,  passing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via 
Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bivium,  30  miles  from  Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  Phjenestina,  originally  the  Via  Ga- 
BiNA,  issued  from  the  same  gate  with  the  former. 
Passing  through  Gabii  and  Praneste,  it  joined  the 
Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatina  as  of  little 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tibuktima,  which  is- 
sued from  the  Poita  Tiburlina,  and,  proceeding  N.E. 
to  Tibur,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  was  contin- 
ued from  thence,  in  the  same  direction,  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  and,  traversing  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  passed  through  Carseoli  and 
Corfinium  to  Aternum  on  the  Adriatic,  thence  to 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Castrum  Truenti- 
num,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to  Sublaqueum, 
and  was  called  Via  Soblacensis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  southward 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larinum,  being 
called,  as  some  suppose.  Via  Feentana  Apfola. 

VI.  The  Via  Nomentana,  anciently  Ficulnensis, 
ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  crossed  the  Anio  to 
Nomentum,  and,  a  little  beyond,  fell  into  the  Via 
Salaria  at  Erctum. 

VII.  The  Via  Salaria,  also  from  the  Porta  Col- 
lina (passing  Fuicna  and  Crustumcrium),  ran  north 
and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Picenum  to  Realc 
and  Asculum  Picenum.  .  At  Castrum  Truentinum  it 
reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  joined 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Great 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Fla- 
minius,  and  carried  ultimately  to  Ariminum.     It 


1.  (ad  Att.,  ix.,  6.)— 2.  (Epist.,  i.,  18,  20.) 
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issued  from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  proceeded  near- 
ly north  to  Ocriculum  and  Narnia  in  Umbria.  Here 
a  blanch  struck  off,  making  a  sweep  to  the  east 
through  Interamna  and  Spoletium,  and  fell  again  into 
the  main  trunk  (which  passed  tlirough  Mevania)  at 
Fulginia.  It  continued  through  Fanum  Flaminii 
and  Nuceria,  where  it  again  divided,  one  line  run- 
ning nearly  straight  to  Fanum  Fortunes  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  the  other,  diverging  to  Ancona,  continued 
from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Fanum  Fortuna, 
where  the  two  branches,  uniting,  passed  on  to  Ari- 
minum  through  Pisaurum.  From  thence  the  Via 
Flaminia  was  extended  under  the  name  of  the  Via 
jEsiilia,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po),  to  Mediolanum.  From  this  point 
branches  were  sent  off  through  Bergomum,  Brixia, 
Verona,  Vicentia,  Patavium,  and  Aquileia  to  Tergeste 
on  the  east,  and  through  Novaria,  Vercelli,  Eporedia, 
and  Augusta  Pretoria  to  the  Alpis  Graia  on  the 
west,  besides  another  branch  in  the  same  direction 
through  Ticinum  and  Industria  to  Augusta  Taurino- 
Tum.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Via  Fostomia,  which 
struck  from  Verona  right  down  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Genoa,  passing  through  Mantua  and  Cre- 
mona, crossing  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  so  through 
Iria,  Derlona,  and  Liharna,  sending  off  a  branch 
from  Dertona  to  Asta. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which,  diverging  near  the  Pons 
Mulvius,  and  passing  not  far  from  Veii,  traversed 
Etruria  through  Baccanm,  Sutrium,  Vulsinii,  Clusium, 
Arrelium,  Florentia,  Pistoria,  and  Luca,  joining  the 
Via  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

(a.)  The  Via  Amerina  broke  off  from  the  Via  Cas- 
sia near  Baccana,  and  held  north  through  Falerii, 
Tuder,  and  Perusia,  reuniting  itself  with  the  Via 
Cassia  at  Clusium. 

(13.)  Not  far  from  the  Pons  Mulvius  the  Via  Clo- 
DiA  separated  from  the  Via  Cassia,  and,  proceeding 
to  Sabaie  on  the  Lacus  Sabatinus,  there  divided 
into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing  through  cen- 
tral Etruria  to  Rusella,  and  thence  due  north  to 
Florentia,  the  other  passing  through  Tarquinii,  and 
then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 

(y.)  Beyond  Baccance  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mans  Ciminus,  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Cassia  near  Fanum  Voltumnce. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculensis,  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea,  along  Etruria  and  Liguria,  by  Genoa,  as 
far  as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  instance  it 
extended  no  farther  than  Pisa. 

X.  The  Via  Poetuensis  kept  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  to  Partus  Augusti. 

XI.  The  Via  Ostiensis  originally  passed  through 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  afterward  through  the  Porta 
Osliensis,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.  From  thence  it  was  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Severiana,  along  the  coast  southward 
through  Laurentum,  Antium,  and  Circcei,  till  it  join- 
ed the  Via  Appia  at  Tarracina.  The  Via  Laueen- 
TiNA,  leading  direct  to  Laurentum,  seems  to  have 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Ostiensis  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ardeatina,  from  Rome  to 
Ardea.  According  to  some,  this  branched  off  from 
the  Via  Appia,  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  city  is 
completed. 

Alphabetical  Table  of  the  Via  described  above. 


1.  Via  .aEmilia  VIII. 

S.    "    Appia  I. 

S     "    Aquillial.    (4.) 


I  4.  Via  Amerina  VIII.  (a.) 

5.  "    Ardeatina  XII. 

6.  Aurelia  IX. 


23.  Via  Minucia  I.  (T.) 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


Nomentana  VL 
Nmnicia  I.    (7.) 
Oatieusis  XI. 
Portuensis  X. 
Postnmia  VIIJ 
PrBBnestina  TV 
Salaria  VII. 
Setina  I.   (1.) 
Severiana  XI. 
Sublacensia  V, 
Tiburtina  V. 
Trajanal.  (6.) 
Tusculana  II. 
Valeria  V. 


7.  Via  Campana  I.  (3.) 

8.  "  Cassia  VIII. 

9.  "  CitninaVIII.    (y.) 

10.  "  ClodiaVIlI.   (8.) 

11.  "  CollatinaV. 

12.  "  Consularesl.  (3.) 

13.  '*  Domitiana  I.    (2.) 

14.  "  Egnatial.   (5.) 

15.  "  Ficulnensis  VI. 

16.  "  Flaminia  VIII. 

17.  '*  Frentana  Appula  V. 

18.  "  GabinalV. 

19.  "  Hadrianall. 

20.  "  Labicanalll. 

21.  "  Latina  II. 

22.  "  Laurentina  XI. 

The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  roads 
is  Bergier,  Histoire  des  Grands  Chemins  de  VEmpire 
Romain,  published  in  1622.  It  is  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Grsevius,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Henninius,  occu- 
pies more  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  above  article,  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Vie 
degli  Antiehi  dissertazione,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini,  has 
been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this  author, 
who,  although  a  profound  local  antiquary,  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly  touched 
upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  and  the  different  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  geographical  works  of  Cellar  ins, 
Cluverius,  and  D'Anville. 

VIA'RIA  LEX.     (Vid.  Lex,  p.  5S6 ;  Vi^,  1043.) 

VIA'TICUM  is,  properly  speaking,  everything 
necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  and 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves- 
sels, &c.'  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  prsetor,  pro- 
consul, or  quaestor  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  his 
journey.  But  as  the  state,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  expenditure,  preferred  paying  a  sum  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  the  actual  business,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  (redemptores),  who,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  had  to  provide  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  tents  (muli  et  taber- 
nacula).  Augustus  introduced  some  modification 
of  this  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  be  given  to  the  proconsuls  (probably  to  other 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  so  that  the  redemptores  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it." 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon  and 
executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  viatores 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or  to 
summon  people  to  the  comitia,  &c.^  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic,  we  find  viatores  as  ministers 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  their  lictors  :  via- 
tores of  a  dictator  and  of  the  consuls  are  mentioned 
by  Livy.*  In  later  times,  however,  viatores  are 
only  mentioned  with  such  magistrates  as  had  only 
potestas  and  not  imperium,  such  as  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  censors,  and  the  ffidiles.°  How 
many  viatores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is 
not  known  ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  the 
right,  at  the  command  of  his  magistrate,  to  bind  per- 
sons {ligare),  whence  he  was  called  lictor.'    It  is 


1.  (Plant.,  Epid.,  t.,  I,  9.  —  Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  12.  — Cic,  Do 
Senect.,  18.)  — 2.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  3.  — Suet.,  Octav.,  36.- 
Gell.,  xvii.,  2,  13. — Compare  Sigonius,  De  Antiq.  Jur.  Prov.,  iii. 
11.— Casaubon  ad  Theophr.,  11.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Senect.,  16.)— 4 
(vi.,  15  ;  xxii.,  11. — Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  4. — Liv.,  Tiii 
18.)  — 5.  (Gell.,xiii.,  12.— Liv..  li.,  56;  xxx.,  39;  iixix.,  34 
Lydns,  De  Mafrist.,  i.,  44.)— 6.  (Cell.,  xii.,  3.) 
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Eot  improbable  that  the  ancient  writers  sometimes 
confounded  viatores  and  lictores.' 

VICA'RII  SERVL  (  Vid.  Servhs,  Roman,  p. 
S84.) 

♦VICIA.    {Yid.  Aphace.) 

VI'CTIMA.     (Fid.  Saorificium.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Every  Ro- 
.nan,  when  he  manumitted  a  slave,  had  to  pay  to 
the  state  a  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  his  value,  whence 
the  tax  was  called  vicesima  manumissionis.  This 
tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all  other  im- 
posts were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and  Italy.' 
Caracalla  raised  this  tax  to  a  decima,  that  is,  ten  per 
cent.,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.'  The  persons  employed  in  collecting  it 
were  called  mcesimarii.* 

A  tax  called  vicesima  hereditalium  et  legatorum_ 
was  introduced  by  Augustus  (lex  Julia  Viceaimaria) : 
it  consisted  of  five  per  cent.,  which  every  Roman  citi- 
zen had  to  pay  to  the  aerarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  rel- 
atives, and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain sum.'  Peregrini  and  Latini  who  had  become 
Roman  citizens  had,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  relatives, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the 
vicesima  hereditatium.'  As  only  citizens  had  to 
pay  this  tax,  Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
productive,  granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten 
per  cent,  {decima),  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to 
five,'  and  at  last  it  was  abolished  entirely.  It  was 
levied  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  by  procuratores 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  many  inscriptions  as  peocueatores  ix.  hekedi- 

TATIUM,    or    AD    VECTIGAL    XX.    HEKEDIT.       But    thCSC 

officers  generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the 
publicani,  which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  prae- 
fects  of  the  asrarium  militare.' 

VICOMAGISTRI.     (Vid.Yicvs.) 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into  which 
the  four  egions  occupied  by  the  four  city  tribes  of 
Servius  TuUius  were  divided,  while  the  country  re- 
gions, according  to  an  institution  ascribed  to  Numa, 
were  subdivided  into  pagi.'  This  division,  together 
with  that  of  the  four  regions  of  the  four  city  tribes, 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made 
the  vioi  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  city.'"  In  this  division  each 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets ;  their  number  was  424,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vicoma- 
gislri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  every 
year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  vicus."  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Compitalia,  they  wore  the  praetexta, 
and  each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  lictors." 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new  institution 
of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  and  had  had  the  same  functions' as  a  po- 
lice for  the  vici  of  the  Servian  division  of  the  city." 

VICTORIA'TUS.     (Vid.  Denarihb.) 

VI'GILES.     (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  106;  Vrm- 

FECTDS  VlGILUM.) 

VIGI'LI/E.     (Yid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 

I.  (Sig^oniuB,  De  Ant.  Jur.  Civ.  Rum.,  ii.,  ]5.)^2.  (Liv.,  vii., 
16  ;  xx7ii.,  10.  —  Cic.  ad  Alt.,  ii.,  16.)  —  3.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixirii., 
9;  Ixxviii.,  12.)— 4.  (Potron.,  Frngm.  Trngur.,  65.— Orelli.  In- 
script.,  n.  3333,  ic.)  —  5.  (Dion  Cass.,  Iv.,  25  ;  Ivi.,  28.— Plin., 
Paneg.,  37,  ttc. — Capitol.,  M.  Antonin.,  11.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Paneg., 
i.  c.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxvii.,  9  ;  Ixiviii.,  12.)— 8.  (Plin.,  Epist., 
vii.,  14.— Panog.,  37.)— 9.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  70.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
30.)— 11.  (Suet.,  1.  c— Dion  Cass.,  v..  8.)  — 12.  (Dion  Cass.,  1. 
c. — Ascon.  ad  (bic.  in  Pison.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.) — 13.  (Liv.,  xxxiv., 
7. — Festus,  s.  v.  Magistrare.  —  Compare  Soxtus  Rufus,  Brev.  do 
Reg.  Urbis  Romaj,  and  P.  Vj.'tor,  De  Reg.  Urbis  Romie.) 
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yiGINTISEXVIRI  were  twenty-six  maglstratas 
minores,  among  whom  were  included  the  triumviri 
capitales,  the  triumviri  monetales,  the  quatuorviri 
viarum  curandarum  for  the  city,  the  two  curatores 
viarum  for  the  roads  outside  the  city,  the  decemviri 
litibus  ( stlitibus )  judicandis,  and  the  four  prsefectg 
who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice  there.  Augustus  reduced  the 
number  of  officers  of  this  college  to  twenty  (viginti- 
viri),  as  the  two  curatores  viarum  for  the  roads  out- 
side the  city  and  the  four  Campanian  praefects  were 
abolished.'  Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
sons  of  senators  had  generally  sought  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being 
the  first  step  towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  Re- 
public ;  but  in  A.D.  13  a  senatus  consultum  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  only  equites  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  college  of  the  vigintiviri.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seats 
in  the  senate,  unless  they  had  held  some  other  ma- 
gistracy which  conferred  this  right  upon  them." 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  viginti- 
vir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.' 

An  account  of  the  magistrates  forming  this  col- 
lege has  been  given  in  separate  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  of  whom 
we  accordingly  subjoin  a  brief  account.  These  ma- 
gistrates, consisting,  as  the  name  imports,  of  ten 
men,  formed  a  court  of  justice,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  civil  cases.  From  Pomponius*  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the  year 
B.C.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capitales  were 
first  appointed.  Livy,"  however,  mentions  decem- 
virs as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very  soon  after  the 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  while  Nie- 
buhr"  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviral  ma- 
gistrates, who  had  shortly  before  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius,  Got- 
tling'  believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the 
decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  the  centumvirl,  to  Ser- 
vius TulUus.  (Firf.  Centumviei.)  But  the  history 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic  are  involved  in  inex- 
tricable obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  still 
existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum."  Augustus  trans- 
ferred to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the 
courts  of  the  centumviri.'  During  the  Empire  this 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  capital  matters,  which  is 
expressly  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs.'* 

VIGINTIVIRI.     ( Vid.  Vigintisexviri.  ) 

VILLA,  a  farm  or  country-house.  The  Roman 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  villa  rustica 
or  farmhouse,  and  the  villa  urbana  or  pseudo-urbana, 
a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town.  When  both  of  these  were  attached  to  an 
estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  same  range 
of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  placed  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  the  villa 
rustica  in  which  the  produce  of  the  farm  was  kept 
is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separate  name, 
villa  fmctuaria.  Varro"  derives  the  name  from  veho 
("quofructus  convehebaniur,  villa"). 

1.  The  villa  rustica  is  described  by  Varro,"  Vitru- 
vius,"  and  Columella." 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  a  size  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 


1.  (Dion  Ca<8.,  liv.,  26.)  — 2.  (Id.,  1.  c.)  — 3.  (Compare  Dion 
Cass.,  li.,  5. —  Tacit.,  Annal.,  iii.,  29,  with  Lipsius's  note.— 
Spart.,  Did.  Julian.,  1.)  —4.  (De  Orig.  Jnr..  Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2, 
«  29.)— 5.  (iii.,  55.)— 6.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  324, 4c.)— 7.  (Gesch. 
der  R8m.  Staatsv.,  p.  241,  die.)— 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Csecin.,  33;  Pro 
Dom.,29.)— 9.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  36.  — Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  S6.)— 10. 
(BOckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  i.,  n.  1133, 1327.— Compare  Waller,  Gesch. 
des  Riim.  Rechts,  p.  721,  and  p.  804,  n.  96.)— 11.  (L.  L.,  v.,  35, 
ed.  MUIler.)-12.  (R.  R.,  i.,  11,  13.)— 13.  (vi.,  9.1-14    (i.,  4,  5.) 


VILLA. 


VILLICUS. 


wooded  mouatain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  running 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds,  nor  to  the 
effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  public 
road)  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  visiters.  The  vil- 
la attached  to  a  large  farm  had  two  courts  {cohor- 
tes,  chortes,  cortes^).  At  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
court  was  the  abode  of  the  milieus,  that  he  might 
observe  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over  the  door 
was  .the  room  of  the  procurator.'  Near  this,  in  as 
warm  a  spot  as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which, 
besides  being  navl  toe  the  preparatjon  of  food,  was 
the  place  wher.'i  the  slaves  (familice)  assembled  after 
the  labours  ol  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-aoor  work.  Vitruvius  places  near  the 
kitchen  Ih?  baths,  and  the  press  {lorcular)  for  wine 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  it  requires  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  Bxposed  to  artificial  heat.  In  the  outer  court 
were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  {cellcB  vinarise 
et  olearia),  which  were  placed  on  the  level  ground, 
and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully  protected  from 
damp,  heat,  and  insects.  These  storerooms  form 
the  separate  villa  fructuaria  of  Columella  ;  Varro 
places  them  in  the  villa  rustica,  but  Vitruvius  rec- 
ommends that  all  produce  which  could  be  injured  by 
fire  should  be  stored  without  the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  (fella)  of  the 
slaves,  fronting  the  south ;  but  the  ergastulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  (vincti)  was  under 
ground,  being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  livestock,  and  here  were  the  sta- 
bles and  stalls  {bubilia,  equilia,  ovilia). 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

2.  The  fiiUa  urbana  or  'pseudo-wrhana  was  so  call- 
ed becuse  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded 
for  ibj:  most  part  to  those  of  a  town-house.  {Vid. 
House.)  Vitravius'  merely  states  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  !at'.er  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to 
the  doo' ;  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes 
first,  and  afterward  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
lorticoes,  looking  upon  the  palaestra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which*  he  de- 
scribes his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other'  his  Tus- 
can, with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,' 
and,  as  a  most  important  illustration  of  these  de- 
scriptions, the  remains  of  a  suburban  villa  at  Pom- 
peii.' 

The  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  tlierefore,  the  following  description  is  for  the 
most  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
xystus  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain,  which 
was  covered  with  acanthus.'  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaller  and  plainer  than  the  corre- 
sponding apartment  in  a  town-house.  In  this  re- 
spect Pliny's  description  is  at  variance  with  the  rule 
of  Vitruvius,  and  the  villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no 
atrium.    It  would  appear  from  Cicero'  that  both  ar- 


(VaiTO,  i.,  13.)  —2.  (Varro,  1.  c.  —  Colum.,  i.,  6.)— 3.  (vi., 
».)— 4.  (ii.,  1".)— 5.  (v.,  6.)— P  (n.5  Quint.,  iii.,  I.)— 7.  (Pomp., 
li.,  c.  11,  Lond.,  1632.)— 8.  iPlm.,  v.,  6.)— 9.  (I,  c.) 


rangements  were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  in 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  perist/le 
{porticus  in  0  Uteres  similitudinem  circumacttz,  where, 
however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also  given  in- 
stead of  0).  The  intervals  between  the  column." 
of  this  p,eristyle  were  closed  with  talc  windows 
(specularibus :  vid.  House,  p.  521),  and  the  roof  pro- 
jected considerably,  so  that  it  formed  an  excellent 
retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems  often  to  have 
been  covered  with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  peristyle 
was  a  pleasant  caveedium,  and  beyond  it  an  elegant 
triclinium,  standing  out  from  the  other  buildings, 
with  windows  or  glazed  doors  in  the  front  and  sides, 
which  thus  commanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  while  behind  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  through  the  cavaedium,  peri- 
style, atrium,  and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the 
open  country  beyond. 

Such  was  the  ptincipal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opus  signinum,  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area.  Be- 
yond this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form  and 
position  the  tablinum  in  a  town-house.  Next  is  a 
long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyzi- 
cene  cecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
Pliny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
supported  by  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  thci 
front  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just  spo- 
ken of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  oecus,  the  vk-in- 
dows  of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath  the 
oecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the  level  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used  in  sum- 
mer on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sui- 
rounding  scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bedchamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build 
ings  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad 
mit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This  apart- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  its 
wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.     (Vid.  Baths.) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambulatio,  gestatio, 
hippodromus,  sphceristerium,  and,  in  short,  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  different  kinds  of 
exercise.     (Vid.  Hobtus,  Gymnasium.) 

(Becker's  Gallus,  i.,  p.  258,  Schneider's  notes  on 
Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig's  on  Pliny,  contain 
many  useful  remarks.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS  LEX.   ( Vid.  ^diles,  p.  25.) 

VI'LLICUS,  a  slave  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  villa  rustica,  and  of  all  the  business  of  the 
farm  except  the  cattle,  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  magister  pecoris.'  The  duties  of  the  villicus 
were  to  obey  his  master  implicitly,  and  to  govern 
the  other  slaves  with  moderation ;  never  to  leave 
the  villa  except  to  go  to  market ;  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  soothsayers  ;  to  take  care  of  the  cattle 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  to  manage 


1.  (Varro,  E.  R.,  i.,  2.) 
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all  the  operations  of  the  farm."  His  duties  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  by  Columella,'  and  those  of 
his  wife  {vitlica)  by  the  same  writer^  and  by  Cato.* 

The  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 
vhom  the  management  of  any« business  was  in- 
trusted. (See  the  passages  quoted  in  Forcellini's 
Lexicon.) 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans :  the  Vinalia  ur- 
hana  or  priora,  and  the  Vinalia  rustica  or  altera. 
The  vinalia  urbana  were  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
April  (IX.  Calend.  Mai.).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Greek  iriBoiyia,  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine- 
casks  which  had  been  filled  the  precedmg  autumn 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted.' 
But  before  men  actually  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  li- 
bation was  offered  to  Jupiter,'  which  was  called 
calpar.' 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust (XIV.  Calend.  Sept.),  and  was  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  wSis  the  day  on  which 
the  vintage  was  opened.  On  this  occasion  the 
flamen  dieilis  offered  Iambs  to  Jupiter,  and  while  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  he  broke  with 
his  own  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vine,  and 
by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the  vintage  (vin- 
demiam  auspicari'),  and  no  must  was  allowed  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  per- 
formtd.'  This  day  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it.'"  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
hy  Festus"  and  Ovid." 

VINDEMIA'LIS  FETIIA.    (Vid.  FEEia;,  p.  437.) 

VINDEX.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18 ;  Manus  Injectio.) 

VINDICA'TIO.  Actiones  in  rem  were  called 
vindicationes.  Actiones  in  personam  were  called 
condictiones.'^  Vindicationes,  therefore,  were  ac- 
tions about  property  and  about  jura  in  re.'*  The 
distinction  between  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
was  an  essential  distinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
legis  actiones  to  that  of  the  formulae.  The  legis  ac- 
tiones fell  into  disuse,"  except  in  the  case  of  dam- 
num infeetum  and  a  judicium  centumvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
were  prosecuted  by  the  formulae,  which  is  described 
in  a  general  way  in  the  article  Actio.  The  peculiar 
process  of  the  vindicatio  which  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  legis  actiones  remains  to  be  described. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  lege"  were  Sacra- 
mento, per  judices  postulationem,  per  condiclionem,  per 
munus  injectionem,  per  pigrwris  capionem. 

A  man  might  proceed  sacramenlo  either  in  the 
case  of  an  actio  in  personam  or  an  actio  in  rem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  rem,  that  is,  a  vindicatio,  movable 
things  and  movirig  things  {mobilia  el  moventia)  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  prstor  {in  jus),  were 
claimed  before  the  praetor  (in  jure  vindicabantur) 
thus :  he  who  claimed  the  things  as  his  property 
{qui  mndicabal)  held  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave  or  other  thing, 
he  said,  "  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum 
esse  aio  secundum  causam  sicut  dixi.  Ecce  tibi  vindic- 
tam  imposui ;"  and,  saying  this,  he  placed  the  rod  on 
the  thing.  The  other  claimant  {adversarius)  did 
and  said  the  same.  This  claiming  of  a  thing  as 
property  by  laying  the  hand  upon  it  was  in  jure 
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manum  conserere,  a  phrase  as  old  as  the  Twelve 
Tables.'  The  praetor  then  said,  "Mittile  umbo  homi- 
nem," and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  had 
made  the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  op- 
ponent :  "  Poslulo  anne  dicas  qua  ex  causa  vindicave- 
ris."  The  opponent  replied :  "Jus  peregi  sicut  vin- 
dictam  imposui."  Then  he  who  had  made  the  first 
vindicatio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  process 
called  the  sacramentum,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
a  wager  as  to  the  right :  he  said,  "  Quando  tu  injuria 
vindicavisli  D  aris-  sacramento  te  provoco,"  The  op- 
ponent replied  by  giving  the  similiter :  "  Similiter 
ego  te."  The  rest  of  the  process  was  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  personam.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  vindicatio  the  praetor  declared  the  vindi- 
ciae  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  in  the 
mean  time  he  established  one  of  the  parties  as  pos- 
sessor, and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  his 
opponent  for  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the  mesne 
profits,  or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "jubebat 
pmdes  adversaria  dare  litis  et  vindiciarum."  The 
praetor  also  took  security  from  both  for  the  amount 
of  the  sacramentum ;  for  the  party  who  faded  paid 
the  amount  of  the  sacramentum  as  a  penalty  (pcena 
nomine),  which  penalty  belonged  to  the  state  {in 
publicum  cedebat). 

The  pcena  of  the  sacramentum  was  quingenaria, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses  in  cases  when  the  property 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  assgs  and 
upward ;  and  in  cases  of  smaller  value  it  was  fifty 
asses.  This  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ; 
but  if  a  man's  freedom  {libertas)  was  in  issue,  the 
pcena  was  only  fifty  asses. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  ot  land,  the 
claimants  appeared  in  jure,  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
{superstites'),  when  each  made  his  claim.  In  the 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Gellius,^  the  magis- 
tratus  who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process  in 
jure ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might  pos- 
sibly do  in  very  early  times,  must  have  become  in- 
convenient. Accordingly,  it  became  the  practice 
for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go  through  the  form  of 
ejecting  the  other,  which  ^as  called  the  vis  civilis.* 
The  claimants  took  with  them  a  clod  of  earth  in 
jus  where  the  process  was  completed.  In  course 
of  time  it  became  the  practice  to  bring  into  court  a 
clod  of  earth  or  a  bit  of  a  colunm,  as  a  sign  of  the 
thing  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable  objects,  a 
part  was  often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the 
whole,  and  the  vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole 
thing  was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  might 
also  be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  cere- 
mony of  the  deductio  on  the  ground  before  they 
came  in  jus,  where,  however,  they  performed  the 
fiction  of  going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  I'he 
change  in  the  form  of  procedure  led  to  the  phrase 
"  ex  jure  manum  conserere,''^  which  is  explained  thus : 
one  party  called  the  other  out  of  the  court  (ex  jure) 
"ad  conserendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agebatur." 

\'VTien  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  vindicatio  was  altered,  and  became  that 
of  the  sponsio.  The  term  sponsio  is  best  explained 
by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  Gaius.'  In 
the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  a  man  might  proceed 
either  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which  the  intea- 
tio  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  a  certain  thing  was  hia 
property,  or  he  might  proceed  per  sponsionem, 
which  did  not  contain  such  an  intentio.  The  de- 
fendant was  challenged  to  a  sponsio  in  such  terms 
as  these  :  "  Si  homo  quo  de  agilur  ex  jure  Qmritmm 
meus  est  scslertios   XXV.  nummos  dare  spundes .'"' 
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The  intentio  in  the  foimuld  was,  t^  at  if  the  slave 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sum  of  money  contained 
m  the  sponsio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  {spon- 
sionis  suinmam  actori  dari  debere).  The  sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  spondeo.  If 
the  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
V  IS  entitled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  money 
vas  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the  inten- 
','■•;  j  for,  says  Gaius,  "  it  is  not  pcenalis,  but  prasju- 
cjicialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and  this 
explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipulatio." 
The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  "  pro  prade  litis  et  vindi- 
ciarum,"  because  it  took  the  place  of  the  proedium, 
which,  when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  was 
given  "pro  lite  ct  mndiciis,"  that  is,  "pro  re  etfruc- 
libus"  by  the  pousessor  to  the  plaintiff.    ( Vid.  Peje- 

JUDICIUM,  Pb.«s.) 

This  sponsio  prayudicialis  was  merely  a  technical 
mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an  actio  in 
personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might  be 
conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gaius,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  sponsio  pcenalis,  that  is.  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  "certa  pecunia 
credita,"  the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum  if  he  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  claim.  The  pcena  of  the  sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party.' 
There  was  also  a  pcenalis  sponsio  in  the  case  of  in- 
terdicts' and  pecunia  constituta.  In  the  case  of 
certa  pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legiti- 
ma  pars.^  In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one  half.*  These 
stipulationes  were  fixed  by  law  ;  in  other  cases 
they  were  fixed  by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  part- 
ly with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gaius^  enu- 
merates four  modes  in  which  the  actoris  calumnia 
is  checked :  the  calumniae  judicium,  contrarium 
indicium,  jusjurandum,  and  the  restipulatio.  The 
restipulatio,  he  says,  "  is  allowed  in  certain  cases ; 
and,  as  in  the  contrarium  judicium,  the  plaintiffhas 
■n  all  cases  judgment  against  him  if  he  cannot  sus- 
tain his  case,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
knows  that  his  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
!he  plaintiff  (that  is,  if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case) 
is  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  the  restipulatio." 

As  to  the  form  of  the  sponsio,  the  passage  of  Ga- 
ius already  referred  to  is  an  example;  and  there  is 
another  in  the  oration  of  Cieero,  Pro  Publ.  Quintio.' 
The  use  of  the  word  si  or  ni  in  the  sponsio  would 
depend  on  the  fact  which  was  affirmed,  or,  rather, 
on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and  the  party  affirming. 
Cicero'  alludes  to  the  use  of  these  words  (sive,  nine). 
Brissonius'  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  vin- 
dicatio, that  was  in  use  after  the  legis  actiones  fell 
into  disuse,  was  per  forraulam  petitoriam,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  {actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his  proper- 
ty {intendit  rem  suam  esse).  In  this  form  of  pro- 
ceeding there  was  the  stipulatio  called  judieatum 
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solvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey  tne 
decree  of  the  judex.'  This  formula  was  adapted 
also  to  the  cases  of  prffitorian  ownership  and  the  ac- 
tio publiciana.'  In  cases  which  were  brought  before 
the  centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  praetor  ur- 
banus  or  peregrinus,  in  ordCT  that  the  matter  might 
be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  sacramentum.^ 

An  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing, 
either  by  the  sacramentum,  so  long  as  it  was  in  use, 
or  the  sponsio,  or  the  petitoria  formula.' 
VINDrGI./E.  ( Vid.  Vindicatio.  ) 
VINDICTA.  {Vid.  Manumissio,  Vindicatio.) 
VINDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
law  have  reference  to  vindicta  as  their  object,  which 
is  thus  expressed  :  ad  ultionem  pertinet,  in  sola  vin- 
dicta constitutum  est,  vindictam  continet.^  Some  of 
these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply  compensa- 
tion, as  the  actio  doli.  Others  had  for  their  object 
to  give  the  complainant  something  more  {poena) 
than  the  amount  of  his  injury,-  as  in  the  furti  actio, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  compensation 
also,  as  in  the  vi  bonorum  raptorum  actio.  A  third 
class  of  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object  money 
or  property,  but  this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  as 
in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means  : 
the  real  object  was  vindicta.  This  vindicta  consists 
in  the  re-establishment  of  a  right  which  has  been 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  the  individual  discharges  the  office  whicli  the 
state  discharges  generally  in  matters  of  crime. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  is  the  object  are 
distinguished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  institute  them,  such  as  a  filiusfamil- 
ias,  and  one  who  has  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio. 
The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind  :  1.  Actio 
injuriarum.  When  a  filiusfamilias  was  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his  father.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  the  head  of  vindicta.  The  father  generally 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquire  through  his 
son  all  rights  of  action.  But  the  son  could  bring  an 
action  in  his  own  name,  with  the  permission  of  the 
prffitor,  if  fhe  father  was  absent,  or  was  in  any  way 
prevented  from  bringing  the  action,  and  in  some 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bring  the  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  which  were  the  immediate  ob 
ject  of  the  action  belonged  to  the  father,  so  that  the 
son  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  suing  in  his 
own  name  in  respect  of  the  vindicta,  and  as  the 
representative  of  his  father  in  respect  of  the  dama- 
ges. If  the  son  was  -jmancipated,  the  right  of  ac- 
tion passed  to  him,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
capitis  diminutio. 

2.  Actio  sepulchri  violati,  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re- 
fused the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giving  the 
plaintifr  damages  to  tb-'  amount  of  the  wrong  {quan- 
ti  ob  earn  rem  cequum  sidcbitur,  &c.').  The  action 
was  consequently  in  bonum  et  sequum  concepta,  and 
the  right  was  not  affected  by  a  capitis  diminutio. 
If  those  who  had  a  right  to  bring  the  action  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  any  person  might  bring  the  action  ; 
but  in  that  case  they  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by 
the  Edict. 

3.  Actio  de  effusis.  When  a  free  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from  a 
house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  sequum  concep- 
ta, the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
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dangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.' 

5.  Interdictum  quod  vi  aut  clam.  This  is  a  plaint 
which  could  be  instituted  by  a  filiusfamilias  in  his 
own  name,  because  the  object  was  vindicta.  The 
ground  of  this  capacity  of  a  filiusfamilias  was  an  in- 
jury done  to  him  personally  by  a  person  who  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  remonstrance.  If,  for  instance, 
the  son  inhabited  a  house  belonging  to  his  father  or 
one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  disturbed  in 
his  enjoyment  by  some  act  of  his  neighbour,  the 
filiusfamilias  might  have  an  action  for  the  amount 
of  the  damage,  but  the  pecuniary  satisfaction  would 
belong  to  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  in- 
juriarum.  But  the  action  was  not  in  bonum  et 
sequum  concepta,  since  it  had  a  definite  object, 
which  was  either  the  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  condition,  which  might  be  immediately  for 
the  benefit  of  the  filiusfamilias,  or  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  wrong  done  {quod  interest). 

6.  The  action  against  a  libertus  in  respect  of  an 
in  jus  vocatio.  (Vid.  Patronus.)  If  the  libertus 
had  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and  the 
father  was  absent,  the  son  could  institute  the  suit 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  injuriarum. 

7.  Querela  inofficiosi.     (Vid.  Test.iment.) 

8.  Actiones  populares,  which  are  actions  in  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  a  sum  of  money,  but  not  as  a 
private  individual :  he  comes  forward  as  a  kind  of 
representative  of  the  state.  If  the  act  complained 
of  be  such  as  affects  the  interests  of  individuals  as 
such,  they  can  bring  an  action  in  preference  to  any 
other  person,  and  the  action  is  not  purely  popular  : 
to  this  class  belong  such  actions  as  the  actio  sepul- 
cri  violati.  But  if  there  are  no  persons  who  are  in- 
dividually interested'  in  the  matter  complained  of,  or 
none  such  bring  an  action,  any  person  \unus  ex  pop- 
ulo)  may  bring  the  action,  as  the  procurator  of  the 
state,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  give  the  security 
which  an  ordinary  procurator  must  give.  A  filius- 
familias can  bring  such  action.  By  virtue  of  the 
litis  contestatio,  the  action  becomes  the  same  as  if 
it  were  founded  on  an  obllgatio,  and  this  right  of 
action,  as  well  as  the  money  which  may  arise  from 
it,  is  acquired  by  the  filiusfamilias  for  his  father. 
These  actiones  being  for  fixed  sums  of  money,  are 
not  in  bonum  et  aequum  concepts. 

With  the  populares  actiones  may  be  classed,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  interdicta  publica  or 
popularia,  and  that  novi  operis  nuntiatio  which  is 
for  the  protection  of  publicum  jus ;  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their  ob- 
ject the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  in  the 
general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such  actions, 
independent  of  the  usual  rules  as  to  legal  capacity, 
all  these  modes  of  proceeding  agree.' 

VI'NEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  is  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and,  from  the  pro- 
tection which  such  a  leafy  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselves  against 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assailants.  The  descrip- 
tion which  Vegetius'  gives  of  such  a  machine  per- 
fectly agrees  with  what  we  know  of  it  from  the  in- 
cidental mention  by  other  writers.  The  whole  ma- 
chine formed  a  roof,  resting  upon  posts  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  roof  itself  was  generally  sixteen  feet 
long  and  seven  broad.  The  wooden  frame  was  in 
most  cases  light,  so  that  it  could  be  carried  by  the 
soldiers ;  sometimes,  however,  when  the  purpose 
which  it  was  to  serve  required  great  strength,  it 
was  heavy,  and  then  the  whole  fabric  probably  was 

1.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  i  40-43.)— 3.  (Savigny,  System  dcs  heut. 
1«in  Rcchts,  ii.,  121.)— 3.  (De  Ro  Mil.,  iv.,  15.) 
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moved  by  wheels  attached  to  the  posts.  The  rool 
was  formed  of  planks  and  wickerwork,  and  the  up- 
permost layer  or  layers  consisted  of  raw  hides  or 
wet  cloth,  as  a  protection  against  fire,  by  which  the 
besieged  frequently  destroyed  the  vinese.'  The 
■sides  of  a  vinea  were  likewise  protected  by  wicker- 
work.  Such  machines  were  constructed  in  a  safe 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged  town,  and 
then  carried  or  wheeled  (agere)  close  to  its  walls. 
Here  several  of  them  were  frequently  joined  to- 
gether, so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers  might  be 
employed  under  them.  When  vine*  had  taken 
their  place  close  to  the  walls,  the  soldiers  began 
their  operations,  either  by  undermining  the  walls, 
and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  employing  the  bat- 
tering-ram (aries').  In  the  time  of  Vegetius,  the 
soldiers  used  to  call  these  machines  causia.' 

VINUM  (oivof).  The  general  term  for  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  qua!stio  among  botanists,  but,  although  many 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Mazanderan  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  eastward 
through  Khorasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya — tlie  region  to  which  history  and  philolo 
gy  alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  ha-e 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers,  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  th6  Heroic 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  being  closely  connected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  is  represented  as 
having  been  produced  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  seems  certain,  from  various  le- 
gends, that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Varro*  told  that,  when  Me- 
zentius  agreed  to  aid  the  Rutulians,  he  stipulated 
that  the  produce  of  the  Latian  vineyards  should  be 
his  recompense.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  used 
milk  only  in  his  oflferings  to  the  gods  :>  Numa,  to 
check  extravagance,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  of 
wine  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that 
it  should  be  held  impious  to  oflTer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpruned 
stock.  So  scarce  was  it  at  a  much  later  period, 
that  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  bat- 
tle with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (vini  pocillum)  if  he  should  gam  the  victory. 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphora;,  and  stored 
up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  the  era  of  the 
Gracchi,  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the  existence  in 
his  own  day  of  the  Vinum  Opimianum,  described 
hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  appellation 
was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  localities,  and 


1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  17.-IJ.,  v.,  7.-Id.,  jxi.,  61.)-2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  J. 
8.)— 3.  (Lipsius,  Poliorcet.,  i.,  dial.  7.)— 4.  (op.  riin.,  H.  n. 
xiv..  14.)-5.  (Plin.,  1.  c.) 
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ttie  jar  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  consul 
alone.  For  many  years  after  this,  foreign  wines 
were  considered  far  superior  to  native  growths ;  and 
BO  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed  in 
the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  that  a  single  draught 
only  was  offered  to  the  guests  at  a  banquet.  The 
rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in  this  matter  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  M.  Varro,  that  Lu- 
cullus,  when  a  boy,  never  saw  an  entertainment  in 
his  father's  house,  however  splendid,  at  which  Greek 
wine  was  handed  round  more  than  once,  but  when, 
m  manhood,  he  returned  from  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
he  bestowed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
huadred  thousand  cadi.  Four  difTerent  kinds  of 
wine  are  said  to  have  been  presented  for  the  first 
time  at  the  feast  given  by  Julius  Csesar  in  his  third 
consulship  (B.C.  46),  these  being  Falernian,  Chian, 
Lesbian,  and  Mamertine,  and  not  until  after  this 
date  were  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  accurately  known  and  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
his  immediate  successors  the  study  of  wines  be- 
came a  passion,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  was 
bestowtd  upon  every  process  connected  with  their 
production  and  preservation.'  Pliny  calculates  that 
the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  deserving 
to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  (nobilia)  amounted 
to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country  could  claim 
two  thirds  ;"  and  in  another  passage'  he  asserts 
that  195  distinct  kinds  might  be  reckoned  up,  and 
that,  if  all  the  varieties  of  these  were  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  computation,  the  sum  would  be  almost 
doubled.' 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  essen- 
tially the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered,  they 
were  first  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  press.  This  part  of  the 
process  of  wine-making  is  described  in  the  article 

ToECnLUM. 

The  sweet,  un  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
termed  yXcvKOQ  by  the  Greeks  and  mustnm  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjec- 
tive signifying  new  or  fresh.  Of  this  tliere  were 
several  kinds,  distinguished  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  xpoxv/ia^  or  protropum,^  and  was  reserved 
for  manufacturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine 
described  by  Pliny,'  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  gave  the  name  of  irpodpofioi  or  ■Kporpovog.' 
That  which  was  obtained  next,  before  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden,  was  the  mustum  lixivium,  and 
was  considered  best  for  keeping.'  After  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was 
taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  husks  cut,  and  the  whole 
again  subjected  to  the  press ;  the  result  was  the 
mustum  tortimim  or  cireumsisilum,^'  which  was  set 
apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drunk  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar." 
When  it  was  desired  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  the 
sweet  state,  an  amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with 
pitch  within  and  without ;  it  was  filled  with  mustum 
lixivium,  and  corked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight. 
It  was  then  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold,  fresh  wa- 
ter, or  buried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  contents,  after 
this  process,  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 
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year,  and  ■.  ence  the  name  ael  y\svKO(,  t.  e.,  semper 
mustum}  A  considerable  quantity  of  must  from 
the  best  a;id  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boil- 
ing, being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  general  names  of  bprij^a  or  yM^i^,'  while  the 
Latin  writers  have  various  terms,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaporation  was  carried.  Thus, 
when  the  must  was  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  ori- 
g:inal  volume,  it  became  carenum  (Pallad.  Octobi., 
tit.xviii.);  when  one  half  had  evaporated,  defrulum;^ 
when  two  thirds,  sapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek 
names  siraum  and  hepsema*) ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged.'  Similar  preparations  are 
at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  musto  cotto  and 
sapa,  and  in  France  sabe.  The  process  was  carried 
on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  (vasa  defrutaria),  iron 
or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon,*  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,'  and  the  liquid  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning.^  These 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  ma- 
king them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burranica  potio,  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
sapa  with  milk,'  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  lacus 
to  the  cella  vinaria  (oIvoBjikv,  ■KiBeCiv^''),  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  equable  temperature,  and  at  a  distance  from 
dunghills  or  any  objects  emitting  a  strong  odour." 
Here  were  the  dolia  {■kIBoi),  otherwise  called  seria 
or  cupa,  long,  bell-mouthed  vessels  of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli- 
mates only"),  very  carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay 
and  lined  with  a  coating  of  pitch  (inaauBivTa,  pi- 
eata),  the  operation  {maauaic,  picatio)  being  usually 
performed  while  they  were  hot  from  the  furnace. 
They  were  usually  sunk  (depressa,  defossa,  demersa) 
one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the  ground ;  to  the  former 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to 
prove  strong,  to  the  latter  if  weak  ;  and  attention 
was  paid  that  they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  moreover,  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  fu- 
migated with  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  their 
ashes,  all  rank  smeUing  substances,  such  as  rotten 
leather,  garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine."  In 
these  dolia  the  process  of  fermentation  took  place. 
They  were  not  filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the 
scum  only  might  boil  over,  and  this  was  also  cleared 
off  at  regular  intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to 
a  distance.  The  fermentation  usually  lasted  for 
about  nine  days,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided, 
and  the  mustum  had  become  vinum,  the  dolia  were 
closely  covered,  the  upper  portion  of  their  interioi 
surface  as  well  as  the  lids  {opercula  doliorum)  hav- 
ing been  previously  well  rubbed  over  with  a  com- 
pound of  defrutum,  saffron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and 
fir-cones.'*  The  opercula  were  taken  off  about  once 
every  thirty-six  days,  and  oftener  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  be  required  to  preserve 
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them  sound,  and  to  remove  any  impurities  that 
might  be  thrown  up.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  peculiar  light  scum,  the  iivBog  olvov  {ftos  vim), 
which  frequently  appeared  on  the  surface  after  a 
certain  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  afford  indi- 
cations by  its  colour  and  consistence  of  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  If  red  (irop^vpiiov),  broad,  and  soft,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glutinous, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  deno- 
ted want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  that  the 
wine  would  keep  well  {/^dvifiov).  Each  time  that 
the  opercula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
with  fir-cones.'     {Vid.  Thyrsus.) 

The  commoner  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
from  the  dolium,  and  hence  draught  wine  was  call- 
ed vinum.  doliare  or  vinum  de  cupa,'  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yielded  by  choice  localities,  and 
possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
drawn  off  {diffundere,  jUTayyi^eiv)  into  ampkora  or 
lagence,  many  fanciful  precautions  being  observed 
in  transferring  them  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
vessel.^  These  amphora  were  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  glass  ;  they 
were  stopped  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  cork  {cor- 
tex, suber),  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  air 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
On  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  ( pittacia,  tessera)  were  sus- 
pended from  them  indicating  these  particulars.* 
The  amphorae  were  then  stored  up  in  repositories 
{apotheca,^  horrea,'  tabulata'),  completely  distinct 
from  the  cclla  vinaria,  and  usually  placed  in  the  up- 
per story  of  the  house  (whence  descende,  testa,'  de- 
ripere  horreo"),  for  a  reason  explained  afterward. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of  dregs 
and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  separate  these  before  it  was  drunk.  This  was 
sometimes  effected  by  fining  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  appropriate 
by  the  fastidious,"  or  with  the  whites  whipped  up 
with  salt,"  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup-like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronze, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  various  names  vXiarjip,  Tpiyonro^,  7)6- 
y.6q,colami>inarium?-^  (Kid.  Colum.)  Occasionally 
a  piece  of  litien  cloth  (ffd/cxof ,  saccus)  was  placed  over 
the  TpvyocnuQ  or  colu-m,^'  and  the  wine  {aaKniac,  sac- 
catus)  filtered  through."  The  use  of  the  saccus  was 
considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure,"  if  not  entirely  to 
destroy  their  flavour,  and  in  every  instance  to  di- 
minisb  the  strength  of  the  liquor.  For  this  reason 
it  was  employed  by  the  dissipated,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  swallow  a  greater  quantity  with- 
out becoming  intoxicated."  The  double  purpose 
of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  accom- 
plished by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter,  which 
under  such  circumstances  became  a  colum  nivari- 
um-''  or  saccus  nioarius.^* 

The  wine  procured  from  the  mustum  tortivum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 
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fii.,37.)— 1?  (Pollux,  vi.,  10;  x.,75.)  — 14.  (iVIaitial,  viii.,46.) 
—15.  (Ilor.,  Sat., ii., 4, 51.)— 16.  (Plm., xiv., 22.— Compare xxiii., 
1,24;  XIX.,  4, 19.— Cic.  ad  Fara.,  M.,8.)— 17.  (Martial,  xiv.,  103.) 
-18.  (XIV.,  1U4.) 
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them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermenting  the 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  which  was  given  tf 
the  labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  tlit 
^u/iva  or  devripioc  of  the  Greeks,  the  lora  or  vinum 
operarium  of  the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Varro,' 
was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutura,  and  passum,  the 
drink  of  elderly  women."  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  off,  and  then  boiled  down  the  mix- 
ture until  one  third  had  evaporated ;  the  Italians 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of 
the  must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  de- 
frutum  and  the  dregs  of  the  lacus.  Another  drink 
of  the  same  character  was  the  facalum  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  vinum  praliganeum  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  been  man- 
ufactured from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.^  We  find  an  analogy  to 
the  above  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cider, 
the  best  being  obtained  from  the  first  squeezing  of 
the  apples,  and  the  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins 
macerated  in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described,  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe,  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  ferment- 
ation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by  con- 
verting them  completely  into  raisins.  The  y'/.ino^ 
olvog  of  the  Geoponic  writers*  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  Must  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner  was 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  remained  open  for  three 
days  only,  and  were  then  partially  covered  for  two 
more ;  a  small  aperture  was  left  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  they  were  luted  up.  If  the  wine  was 
wished  to  be  still  sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open 
for  five  days,  and  then  at  once  closed.  The  free  ad- 
mission of  air  being  necessary  for  brisk  fermenta- 
tion, and  this  usually  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfect- 
ly under  the  above  circumstances.  For  the  vinum 
duke  of  Columella,'  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour  of 
the  midday  heat.  The  mustum  lixivium  alone  was 
to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was  finished, 
an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root,  was  added  to 
each  50  sextarii ;  the  wine  was  racked  off  from  the 
lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound,  and  whole- 
some.^ For  the  vinum  diachytum,  more  luscious 
still,  the  grapes  were  exposed  to  the  sun  for  seven 
days  upon  hurdles.' 

Lastly,  passum  or  raisin-wine  was  made  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight ;  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  or  the  bunches,  after  they 
were  ripe,  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted,  or  an  incis- 
ion made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot,  so  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed,  and  the  product  employed 
for  an  inferior  possum  called  secundarium,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  Scvrepio^  mention- 
ed above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prized,' 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  kinds  known 
as  I'sylhium  and  Melampsythium  possessed  the  pe- 

1.  (ap.  Non.,  xvii.,  13.)— 2.  (Vid.  Athen.,  x.,  p.  440.)- 3.  (Ge 
opon.,  vi.,3.— Cato,  K.  R.,  23-57, 153.— Varro,  i.,  54. —  Colum. 
xii.,  40.-l'lin.,  II,  N.,  XIV.,  12.)-4.  (vii.,  19.)— 5.  (.xii.,  27.)-6 
(Colum.,  1.  o.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  .viv,,  U.)— 8,  (Mart.,  xui.,  10() 
I  — Juv.,  Sat.,  xiv.,  270,) 
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euliar  flavour  of  the  grape,  and  noi  that  of  wine  ;  the 
Scybillites  from  Galatia  and  the  Haluntium  from 
Sicily,  in  like  manner,  tasted  like  must.  The  grapes 
most  suitable  for  passum  were  those  which  ripened 
early,  especially  the  varieties  Apiana  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Sticlia),  Scirpula,  and  Psithia} 

The  Greelcs  recognised  three  colours  in  wines  : 
red  (/icAaf),  while,  i.  e.,  pale  straw-colour  (AEU/cof), 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  (Ki/5/56f)."  Pliny  dis- 
tinguishes four  :  albus,  answering  to  Ti-evKo;,  fulvus 
to  uj>i>6q,  while  ft-ilag  is  subdivided  into  sanguineus 
and  niger,  the  former  being  doubtless  apphed  to 
bright,  glowing  wines,  like  Tent  and  Burgundy, 
while  the  niger  or  ater'  would  resemble  Port.  In 
the  ordinary  Greek  authors  the  epithet  ipvdpoc  is  as 
common  as  /ifAof ,  and  will  represent  the  sanguineus. 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphoise.  When 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  transport 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  carried  by 
travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained  in  bags 
made  of  goatskin  (aanoi,  utres),  well  pitched  over,  so 
as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly  tight.  The  cut  be- 
low, from  a  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum,*  exhibits 
a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them.     When  the 


quantity  was  large,  a  number  of  hides  were  sewed 
together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus  constructed  car- 
ried from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  54. ' 

As  the  process  of  wine-making  among  the  an 
cients  was  based  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  for 
the  most  part  conducted  in  a  most  unscientific  man- 
ner, it  was  found  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  finest  varieties,  to  have  recourse  to  various  de- 
vices for  preventing  or  correcting  acidity,  heighten- 
ing the  flavour,  and  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
second  growths.  This  subject  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  by  the  Greeks :  Pliny  mentions  four 
authors  who  had  written  formal  treatises,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Geoponic  collection,  together  with 
Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  supply  a  multitude  of 
precepts  upon  the  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  sometimes  by  merely  mixing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  together,  but  more  frequently 
by  throwing  into  the  dolia  or  amphorae  various  con- 
diments or  seasonings  {apriau;,  medicamina,  condi- 
tura).   When  two  wines  were  mixed  together,  those 


1.  (Genpon.,  vii.,  18.— Colum.,  nii.,  39.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiv.,  11. 
— Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  93.)— 2.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  c.)— 3.  (Plaut., 
MeniEch.,  v.,  6,  17.) — 4.  (Mus.  Borbon.,  vol.  iii.,  tav.  28.) — 5. 
'Compare  Lucian,  Lex.,  & 


were  selet-ted  which  possessed  opposite  good  qual< 
ties  and  defectf.' 

'J'he  principal  substances  employed  as  condiiura 
were,  1.  sea- water;  2.  turpentine,  eUher  pure  or  in 
the  form  of  pitch  (pix),  tar  (pix  liquida),  or  resin  {re- 
sina) ;  3.  lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  burned  marble, 
or  calcined  shells  ;  4.  inspissated  must ;  5.  aromatic 
herbs,  spices,  and  gums ;  and  these  were  used 
either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  great  variety  ol 
complicated  confections. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphorae 
with  a  coating  of  pitch  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  full 
bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable  bouquet, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness  or  pi- 
quancy.' Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
(novitium  resinatum),  was  accounted  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  induce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  crapula,  and 
was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking  the 
fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fei 
mentation  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re 
newed,  inwhich  casea  fresh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar  (ojof, 
acctum),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  properties,  and  becomes  perfectly  insipid, 
in  which  form  it  was  called  tappa  by  the  Romans, 
who  used  the  word  figuratively  for  a  worthless 
blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
thin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohol,  are 
constantly  liable  to  undergo  these  changes,  and 
hence  the  disposition  to  acescence  was  closely 
watched,  and  combated  as  far  as  possible.  With 
this  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
dolia  which  it  was  known  would  neutralize  any 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable  ash- 
es which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  cor- 
rectives, such  as  the  various  preparations  of  turpen- 
tine already  noticed,  almonds,  raisins  steeped  in 
must,  parched  salt,  goats'-milk,  cedar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of  others.'  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  we  find 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,*  a  practice  which 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  prohibited  by  a  series  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments.^ 

Defrutum  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but,  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keeping  it  for 
a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its  simple 
state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the  ampho- 
ra, that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  combined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  to  a  prescrip- 
tion furnished  by  Columella.'  In  this  receipt,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  various  herbs  were  in- 
tended to  give  additional  efficacy  to  the  nourishing 
powers  of  the  defrutum,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  customary  to 
flavour  wine  highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  per- 
fumes, plants,  and  spices.  We  find  a  spiced  drink 
{k^  apufiuTuv  KaraffKEvaCofievo^)  noticed  under  the 
name  of  Tpi/i/ia  by  Athensus  and  the  writers  of  the 


1.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  6.)— 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  liv.,  25.— Plutarch, 
Symp.,  v.,  3.) — 3.  (Geopon.,  vii.,  12,  15,  16,  &c.) — 4.  (Geopon., 
vii.,  19.) — 5.  ( F«2.  Beckmann's  Hn  toiy  of  Inventions,  vol  i.,  p. 
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new  comedy,'  and  for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the 
general  term  aromatites.' 

There  was  another  and  very  numerous  family  of 
wines,  entitled  olvoi  iyiewoi,  into  which  drugs  were 
introduced  to  produce  medicinal  effects.  Such  were 
vinum  marrubii  (horehound)  for  coughs  ;  the  scillites 
(squill- wine),  to  assist  digestion,  promote  expectora- 
tion, and  act  as  a  gentle  tonic;  absinthites (viinB ot 
wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  modern  vermuth. ; 
and,  above  all,  the  myrtites  (myrtleberry-wine), 
which  possessed  innumerable  virtues.^ 

Pliny,  under  the  head  oi  vina  fictitia,  includes  not 
only  the  olvot,  iyiuvoi,  but  a  vast  number  of  oth- 
ers, bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British  home- 
made wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elderberry, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  we  manufacture  Champagne  out 
of  gooseberries,  so  the  Italians  had  their  imitations 
of  the  costly  vintages  of  the  most  favoured  Asiatic 
isles.  These  vina  fictitia  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
almost  countless,  every  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable,  shrub,  and  perfume  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion :  figs,  cornels,  medlars,  roses,  asparagus,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  laurels,  junipers,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
saffron,  nard,  malobathrnm,  afford  but  a  small  sam- 
ple. It  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  one  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  method  followed  by  the 
Greeks  and  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  cooking 
these  potions.  The  former  included  the  drug,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  bag,  which  was  suspend- 
ed in  a  jar  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  was  thought  necessary;  the  latter  mixed  the 
flavouring  ingredient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fer- 
mented them  together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more 
powerful  extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for 
British  wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.* 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed  es- 
sential oils  (ungiienta.)  were  mixed  with  it  before  it 
was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  kind  of  drink.'  We  also  learn  from  .^lian" 
that  it  was  named  /wfifiivLTTic,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  fiv^fiiv^c  of  Poseidippus,'  the  /ivfif)ivTi 
of  Hesychius,  the  /ivpivtic  of  Pollux,'  and  the  mur- 
rhina  of  Plautus.'  The  Romans  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  them,  valuing  bitterness  so 
highly,  says  PUny,'°  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
costly  perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions "/o/io/a  «'<!*"  in  Martial,"  and  "perfusa 
mero  sjmmant  unguenta  Falerno"  in  Juvenal." 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond- 
ness for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour,"  the  latter  being  a  common  addition  at  a 
much  later  epoch."  So,  also,  the  draught  adminis- 
tered by  Circe  consisted  of  wine,  cheese,  and  hon- 
ey ;  and,  according  to  Theophrastus,"  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  tlie  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
(iontained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up 
with  honey." 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  oiyo/ieTii 
of  the  Greeks,  the  mulsum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 

1.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  c— Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  18.1—2.  (xiv.,  19, 
i  5.1—3.  (Columell.,  32,  39.— Goonon.,  viii.,  1,  &c.)— 4.  (Geo- 
pon.,  viii..  32,  33,  34. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  19. — Colum.,  U.  cc. — 
Oato,  H.  II.,  114,  115.)— 5.  (jElinn,  V.  H.,  xii.,  31.)— 6.  (1.  c.)— 
7.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  «.)— 8.  (vi.,  2.)— 9.  (Psoudol.,  ii.,  4,  50.— 
Compare  "uardhli  amphoram;"  Miloa  Glor.,  iii.,  2,  11. — Fostus, 
B.  V.  "  MuiTatapotia"  and  "  Murriiia.")— 10.  (II.  N.,  xiii.,  5.) — 
11  (xiv.,  no.)— 12.  (vi.,  303.)— 13.  (II.,  xi.,  638.)— 14.  (Athen., 
«.,  p.  432.)- 15  (Athen.,  ).,  p.  32,  a.)  — 16.  (Comparo  Plat., 
Syinp.,  i.,  1,  4.) 
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with  wine,  in  the  other  with  must.  The  formei 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristffius,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees,'  and  was 
considered  most  perfect  and  palatable  when  made 
of  some  old,  rough  (auslerum)  wine,  such  as  Massic 
or  Falernian  (although  Horace  objects  to  the  latter 
for  this  purpose'),  and  new  Attic  honey."  The 
proportions,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  collection 
were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  honey 
and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as  myrrh, 
cassia,  costum,  malobathrum,  nard,  and  pepper, 
might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the  cenomelum 
of  Isidorus,*  according  to  the  Greek  authorities,' 
was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely 
a  very  rich  fruit  sirup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine. 
The  virtues  of  mulsum  are  detailed  by  Pliny  ;•  it 
was  considered  the  most  appropriate  draught  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast 
began,'  and  hence  the  whet  (guslatio)  coming  before 
the  cup  of  mulsum  was  called  the  promulsis.'  We 
infer  from  Plautus'  that  muUum  was  given  at  a  tri- 
umph by  the  imperator  to  his  soldiers. 

Mulsum  (sc.  vinum)  or  olvo/ieXt  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  mulfa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  mead, 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  ferment- 
ed, is  the  /xt/UKparov  or  i'(Sp6/ic;it  of  the  Greeks,'"  al- 
though Pollux  confounds"  /teXlKparov  with  olvS/ieXt. 
Again,  vSpo/iijTMv^'  or  hydromelum"  was  cider ;  ojii- 
i(icAj'*  was  a  compound  of  vinegar,  honey,  salt,  and 
pure  water,  boiled  tii^ether  and  kept  for  a  long 
tinie ;  (toibatki  was  a  mere  confection  of  expressed 
juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey." 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  more 
grateful  to  the  palate,  but  also  more  wholesome  and 
invigorating ;"  and,  curiously  enough,  Pliny  seems 
to  suppose  that  it  grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by 
age,  inconsequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery 
particles."  Generally  speaking,  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  lu-e  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor,  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
years  old,"  ami  wine  kept  for  sixteen  years  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Athenasus;"  but  the  con- 
noisseurs under  the  Empire  pronounced  that  all 
transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
maturity  (ad,  velustatcm  mediam)  in  six  or  seven."" 
Many  of  the  Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shall 
see  below,  required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now 
considered  ample  for  our  strongest  Ports),  and  even 
the  humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  for 
from  four  to  fifteen."'  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  pro- 
cess. This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  some- 
times by  elaborate  condiments,'"  sometimes  by  sink- 
ing vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea,  by 
which  an  artificial  mellowness  was  induced  {■prcecoz 
vetustas),  and  the  wine,  in  consequence,  termed 
thalassites" ;  but  more  usually  by  the  application 
of  heat.'*  Thus  it  was  customary  to  expose  the 
amphorffi  for  some  years  to  the  full  fervour  of  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apolkecte  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke 
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fll  the  bath  furnaces,'  and  hence  the  name  fumaria 
applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the  phrases  fumo- 
sos,fumum  biberCj  fuligine  testts  in  reference  to  the 
wines."  If  the  operation  was  not  conducted  with 
care,  and  the  amphorae  not  stoppered  down  perfect- 
ly tight,  a  disagreeable  effect  would  be  produced  on 
the  contents ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  care- 
lessness that  Martial  pours  forth  his  maledictions 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.^ 

The  year  B.C.  121  is  said  to  have  been  a  season 
singularly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn,  the  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
long  celebrated  as  the  vinuni  Opimianum,  from  L. 
Opiuius,  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew  Caius 
Gracchus.  A  great  quantity  had  been  treasured  up, 
and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that  samples  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  afterward.  It  was  reduced,  he 
says,  to  the  consistence  of  rough  honey,  and,  like 
other  very  old  wines,  so  strong,  and  harsh,  and  bit- 
ter as  to  be  undrinkable  until  largely  diluted  with 
water.  Such  wines,  however,  he  adds,  were  use- 
ful for  flavouring  others  when  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Oar  most  diioct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Col- 
umella,'' who  reckons  that  the  lowest  market  price 
of  the  most  ordinary  quality  was  300  sesterces  for 
40  urnas,  that  is,  15  sesterces  for  the  amphora,  or 
Sd.  a  gallon  nearly.  At  a  much  earlier  date,  the 
triumph  of  L.  Metellus  during  the  first  Punic  war 
(B.C.  250),  wine  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the 
amphora  ;'  and  in  the  year  B.C.  89,  the  censors  P.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  no  one  should  sell  Greek  and  Amine- 
an  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8  asses  the  amphora  ; 
but  this  was  probably  intended  as  a  prohibition  to 
their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order  to  check  the  taste 
then  beginning  to  display  itself  for  foreign  luxuries, 
for  we  find  that  at  the  same  time  they  positively 
forbade  the  use  of  exotic  unguents." 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretes,  that  is,  about  iid.  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  con- 
siders that  we  may  assume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find,  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes,'  300  casks  (Kepifiia) 
of  Mendaean  wine,  which  we  know  was  used  at  the 
most  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,'  val- 
ued at  600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for 
the  metretes,  or  little  more  than  id.  a  gallon ;  but 
still  more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gal- 
lons were  sold  for  3d.  On  the  other  hand,  high  pri- 
ces were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  es- 
teem, since  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates  a  me- 
tretes of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.' 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drunk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  article  Symposium. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the  most  es- 
teemed wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities  ;  but 
our  limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
most  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
concerned,  our  information  is  scanty,  since  in  the 
older  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined  by 
specific  appellations,  the  general  term  olvo;  usually 
standing  alone  without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
The  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was  that  which 
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the  minister  of  Apollo,  Maron,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
skirts  of  Thracian  Ismarus,  gave  to  Ulysses.  It 
was  red  (kpvdpov)  and  honey-sweet  {ficXiT/Sia),  so 
precious  that  it  was  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansion 
save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one  trusty  house 
keeper ;  so  strong  that  a  single  cup  was  minglec? 
with'  twenty  of  water  ;  so  fragrant  that  even  when 
thus  diluted  it  difllised  a  divine  and  most  temptini» 
perfume.'  Pliny"  asserts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  same 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  more 
than  once,^  Prmnnian  wine  {olvo^  Upafivelo^),  an  ep- 
ithet which  is  variously  interpreted  by  certain  dif- 
ferent writers.*  In  after  times  a  wine  bearing  the 
same  name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icaria, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Symrna  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.'  The  Pramnian 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry 
(axXripoi),  harsh  (aiJ(rr;;pof),  astringent,  and  remark- 
ably strong ;  qualities  which,  according  to  Aristoph- 
anes, rendered  it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the 
Athenians." 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the  brill- 
iant period  of  Grecian  history  and  after  the  Roman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Thasos, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,'  such  as  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  from  that  of  the  Cayster," 
Mount  Messogis,  which  divides  the  tributaries  of 
the  Caytter  from  those  of  the  Meander,"  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene,'"  which  still  retains  its 
fame,"  the  environs  of  Ephesus,'"  of  Cnidus,'^  of  Mi- 
letus," and  of  Clazomenee.'"  Among  these  the  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  consent  conce- 
ded to  the  Chian,  of  which  the  most  delicious  varie- 
ties were  brought  from  the  heights  of  Ariusium,  in 
the  central  parts,"  and  from  the  promontory  of  Pha- 
nae,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island."  The 
Thasian  and  Lesbian  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Coan  disputed  the  palm  with  them."  In 
Lesbos  the  most  highly  prized  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene"  and  Methymna.""  Pliny,"'  who 
gives  the  preference  over  all  others  to  the  Clazome- 
nian,  says  that  the  Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of 
salt  water,  while  the  epithet  "  innocens,"  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and 
wholesome.    - 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  no  fotinda- 
tion  whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest  Greek 
wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  islands  in  the 
jEgean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  luscious  sweet  class.  The  very  reverse 
is  proved  by  the  epithets  avarijpos,  anlTipof,  "ktvTo^, 
and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  yXv 
Kvc  and  yXvKd^uv  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  vague  language  of  poetry.  "  Vi 
num  omne  dulce  minus  odoratum,"  says  Pliny  ;"'  and 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  that 
sweet  wines  could  not  be  swallowed  either  with 
pleasure  or  safety  except  in  small  quantities.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  ex- 
pressions olvo^  ■yTi.vtcv^  and  olvo^  Tjdv^  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  synonymous.  The  former  signi- 
fies wine  positively  sweet,  the  latter  wine  agreeable 
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to  the  taste  from  the  absence  of  acidity,  in  most 
cases  indicating  nothing  more  than  sound  wine. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
from  Latium  and  Campania,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  "  The 
whole  of  these  places,"  says  Strabo,'  when  descri- 
bing this  coast,  "  yield  excellent  wine  ;  among  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Cascuban,  the  Fundanian, 
the  Setinian,  and  so,  also,  are  the  Falernian,  the  Al- 
ban,  and  the  Statinian."  But  the  classification 
adopted  by  Pliny'  will  prove  our  best  guide,  and 
this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  place  the  Setinum, 
which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  imperial,  since  it 
was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and  most  of 
his  courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hills  of  Setia,  above 
Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the  Pomptine 
marshes  {Pendula  Pomplinos  qua  spectat  Setia  Cam- 
pos'). Before  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  Cacubum 
was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  poplar 
swamps  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclae,  close  to 
Fundi.*  In  the  time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  en- 
tirely gone,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  careless- 
ness of  the  cultivators,  and  partly  from  its  proper 
soil,  originally  a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extending  from  Baiae  to  Os- 
tia.  Galen'  represents  it  as  generous,  full-bodied, 
and  heady,  not  arrivifig  at  maturity  until  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  years.' 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Falernum,  of 
which  the  Faustianum  was  the  most  choice  variety, 
having  gained  its  character  from  the  care  and. skill 
exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines  ;  but  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  in  public  esti- 
mation, in  consequence  of  the  growers  being  more 
solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality,  just  as  was 
the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years  ago.  The  Faler- 
nus  ager,  concerning  the  precise  limits  of  which  there 
have  been  many  controversies,  commenced  at  the 
Pons  Gampanus,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  journey- 
ing towards  the  Urbana  Colonia  of  Sulla,  the  Faus-. 
lianas  ager  at  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinues- 
sa,  so  that  the  whole  district  in  question  may  be  re- 
garded as  stretching  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river 
Vulturnus.  Falernian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten 
years,  and  might  be  used  until  twenty  years  old, 
but  when  kept  longer  gave  headaches,  and  proved 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Pliliy  distinguish- 
es three  kinds,  the  rough  {austerum),  the  sweet 
(iulce),  and  the  thin  {tenue).  Galen'  two  only,  the 
rough  {aiarripoc)  and  the  sweetish  (y/lufcufui'). 
When  the  south  wind  prevailed  during  the  season 
of  the  vintage,  the  wine  was  sweetish  and  darker  in 
colour  (^EAdf  Tfpof ),  but  if  the  grapes  were  gathered 
during  weather  of  a  different  description,  it  was 
rough,  and  tawny  or  amber-coloured  (m/S/idf).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Falernian,  which  has  been 
made  a  theme-of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to 
be  determined  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,*  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named  Fa- 
lerna.  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differently: 
that  which  grew  upon  the  hilltops  they  called  Cau- 
cinum ;  that  on  the  middle  slopes,  Faustianum ;  that 
on  the  plain,  Falernum.' 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Albanum,  from  the 
Mons  Albanus  (Mo7ts  Juleus"),  of  various  kinds, 
very  sweet  (prcEdulce),  sweetish  (ylivKal^uv),  rough," 
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and  sharp  (A/i^a/ciar) ,  it  was  invigorating  (nertU 
utile),  and  in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteer 
years.'  Here,  too,  we  place  the  Surrentinum,  fron 
the  promontory  forming  the  southern  horn  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  not  drinkable  until  it  had 
been  kept  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  for,  being  desti- 
tute of  richness  (dXnr^(),  and  very  dry  {fai^apog),  it  re- 
quired a  long  tinie  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinness 
and  wholesomeness.  Galen,  however,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  it  constantly ;  Tiberius  was  wont  tt 
say  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignif) 
what  was  only  generous  vinegar;  while  his  success- 
or Caligula  styled  it  nohilis  vappa.'  Of  equal  rep- 
utation were  the  Massicum,  from  the  hills  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  Campa- 
nia, although  somewhat  harsh,  as  woufd  seem  from 
the  precautions  recommended  by  the  epicure  in 
Horace,^  and  the  Gauranum,  from  the  ridge  above 
Baias  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  (raroj/of),  and  thick 
{mixv;).*  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included  the 
Calenum  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundanum  from  Fun- 
di. Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place  ;  "  but 
vineyards,"  moralizes  Pliny,  "  as  well  as  states,  have 
their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of  fall."  The 
Calenum  was  light  (/coti^of ),  and  better  for  the  stom- 
ach than  Falernian  ;  the  Fundanum  was  full  bodied 
(TOTOfof)  and  nourishing,  but  apt  to  attack  both 
stomach  and  head,  therefore  little  sought  after  at 
banquets.'  This  list  is  closed  by  the  Veliterninum, 
Privernatinum,  and  Signinum,  from  Velitrse,  Priver- 
num,  and  Signia,  towns  on  the  Volscian  hills  ;  the 
first  was  a  sound  wine,  but  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  always  tasted  as  if  mixed  with  some  foreign  sub- 
stance ;  the  second  was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  last 
was  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine, 
valuable  for  its  astringent  qualities.'  We  may  safe- 
ly bring  in  one  more,  the  Formianum,  from  the  Gull 
of  Caieta  {Lastrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora'),  asso- 
ciated by  Horace  with  the  Caecuban,  Falernian,  and 
Calenian,'  and  compared  by  Galen'  to  the  Priverna 
tinum  and  Rheginum,  but  richer  {XiTrapuripog),  and 
ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  Mamertinum,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first  brought  into 
fashion  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  finest,  called  Polala- 
num  ('luraTuvof^'),  from  the  fields  nearest  to  the 
mainland,  was  sound  {f/dv(),  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  without  body.  The  Tauromenitanum  was 
frequently  substituted  fraudulently  for  the  Mamerti 
num,  which  it  resembled." 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gaul,  that  of  Bmlerra 
alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the  noto- 
rious frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  province,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  noxious 
drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known  that 
they  purchased  aloes  to  heighten  the  flavour  and 
improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and  con- 
ducted the  process  of  artificial  ripening  so  unskilful- 
ly as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which  called  forth, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  malediction  of  Martial 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles." 
The  produce  of  the  Balearic  Isles  was  compared 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,ll.cc.— Mart.,  xiii.,  109.— Hor.,  Sat,ii.,8, 14 
—Juv.,  v.,  33.— Allien.,  i.,  p.  26,  d.)—i.  (Plin.,  II.  cc.— Athen., 
I.e.)— 3.  (Sat.,ii.,4,'51.  — Compare  Carm.,  i.,  1, 19  ;  i  ,  7,  21  : 
iii.,  21.— Mart.,  xiii..  111.— Silius  Hal.,  vii.,  207.)— 4.  (Allien  ,  1 
r.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  5.— Flor.,  iii.,  5.)— 5.  (Strabo,  v  ,  234.  - 
Allien.,  i.,  p.  27.  a.— Hor.,  Cnrm.,  i.,  31,  9.— Jar.,  i..  69.— Mart, 
X.,  35.— Id.,  xni.,  113.)— 6.  (Alhen.,  i.,  p.  27,  4. —Plin.,  1.  c.- 
Miirt.,  xiii.,  116.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  16,34.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Carm., 
i.,  20.— Id.  lb.,  ill.,  16.)-9.  (ap.  Athen.,  !.,  26,  c.l— 10.  (.^Ihen., 
i..  p.  27,  d.)-  11.  (Athon.,  i.,  p.  27,  d.— Plin.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (PUn 
II.  N.,  iiv.,8,  «5.) 


VINUM. 


VIRGA. 


/o  the  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraco  and  Laurrni, 
while  those  of  the  Laletani  were  not  so  much  famed 
Cor  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their  supply.' 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pontus, 
Paphlagbnia,  and  Bithynia,  Lamspacus  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, Telmessus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis,  Bery- 
tus,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  above 
all,  the  Chalybonium,  originally  from  Beroea,  but 
afterward  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
also,  w^s  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the  Great 
King,^  to  which  we  may  join  the  Babylonium,  called 
nectar  by  Chaereus,'  and  the  Bv6/uvo;  from  Phoeni- 
cia, which  found  many  admirers.'  The  last  is  spo- 
ken of  elsewhere  as  Thracian,  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil- 
ian, which  may  have  arisen  from  the  same  grape 
having  been  disseminated  through  these  countries.' 

Pc.ssing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Hellanicus,  the  vine  was  first  discovered, 
the  JlfareoftcMm,  from  near  Alexandrea,  demands  our 
attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  Athenaeus,  being 
white,  sweet,  fragrant,  light  (AeTrrof),  circulating 
quickly  through  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  the 
head ;  but  superior  even  to  this  was  the  Tanioticum, 
so  named  from  a  long,  narrow,  sandy  ridge  {rawia) 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Delta  ;  it  was 
aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consist- 
ency, which  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
water  :  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Sebcnnyticum, 
and  the  wine  of  Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex- 
andrea'. Advancing  up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
Theba'is,  and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thin  and 
easily  thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  in- 
jury to  fever  patients ;  and  ascending  through  Nu- 
bia to  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus, 
we  reach  Meroe,  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lucan.'  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  all 
verp  cheap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
Egypt  better  than  its  wine.' 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  their  history  or  qualities.  Names 
belonging  to  the  former  class  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
bestowed  before  the  most  favoured  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  had 
been  accurately  observed  and  studied.  After  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tde  usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation. Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 
the  Amineum  {'A/zmaZoc  oho(^),  from  the  Aminea  Vi- 
tis,  which  held  the  first  place  among  vines,  and  era- 
braced  many  varieties,  carefully  discriminated  and 
cultivated  according  to  different  methods.'  It  was 
of  Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Thes- 
saKan  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,,  and  in  the  Fa- 
lernus  ager.  Its  characteristic  excellence  was  the 
great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  its  wine 
{Firmissima  vina}°).  So,  in  like  manner,  the  fidioi 
oivof,''  from  the  ijitdLa  a/zTreXoc,'-'  which  Virgil  tells 
us"  was  particularly  suitable  for  passum,  and  the 
(toTrvi'af  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  the  comic  poet,'*  pre- 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  8,  <)  6— Mart.,  liii.,  118.— SiliuB,  iii., 
370.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xir.,  9.— Geopon..  v.,  2.— Athnn.,  i.,  p. 
28,ii.l— 3.  (Athen.,  i.,p.  29,/.)  — 4.  (Alhen.,  i.,  p.  29,  «.)  — 5. 
(Herod.,  ii.,  35.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  i!.)-6.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  33,/.— 
Strah.,  xvii.,  p.  799.— Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  37,  10.— Virg.,  Georg.,  ii., 
Sl.-Lucan.x.,  161.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  liv.,  9.)— 7.  (xi.i.,  112.)— 8. 
(Hesych.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xif.,  4,  «  1.— Cato,  K.  R.,  6  and  7. 
— Colum.,  iii.,  2,  «  7  ;  9,  «  3.)— 10.  (Virg.,  Geor^.,  ii.,  97.— Ga- 
len, Meth.  Med.,  xii.,  4.  — Geopon.,  viii,,  22.-  "els.,  iv.,2.— 
Macrob.,  ii.,  16.— Anson.,  Ep.,  xviii.,  32.— Seren.  Siimm.,  ixix., 
544.)— 11,  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  28,/.)-  i2.  (Colum.,  iii.,  2,  I)  24.)—  3. 
(Georg.,  ii.,  93.)-  K  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  c.) 
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pared  in  greatest  perfection  near  Beneventum,  Irom 
the  KuTTveoQ  o^TTcJiof,  SO  uamcd  in  consequence  of 
the  clusters  being  neither  white  nor  black,  but  of  an 
intermediate  dusky  or  smoky  hue.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^avpia^,  on  whose  divine 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  such  glowing  lan- 
guage,' is  simply  some  rich  wine  of  great  age, 
"  toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old"  {bSbvTa; 
OVK  ^x^^i  V^V  oa-Kpbg  . .  .  y^pcjv  ye  datjioviuc;^).  The 
origin  of  the  title  uvdoa/iia<;  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wine  from  a 
sweet-smelling  spot  ;*  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  "  bouquet"  of  the  wine  itself;'  according  to 
Phanias  of  Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  one  part  of  seawater  to 
fifty  of  must,  although  in  another  place  he  seems 
to  say  that  it  was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gath- 
ered before  they  were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might 
resemble  Champagne.* 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponio 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive ;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  togeth- 
er with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23d ;  the 
12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary  of 
Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  the 
old  grammarians;  Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4;  Pol- 
lux, vi.,  et  seq. ;  Athenaeus,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x.  ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
other  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modem  writers  we  may  notice  particularly, 
Prosper  Rendella,  Tractatus  de  Vinea,  Vindemia  et 
Vino,  Venet.,  1629. — Galeatius  Landrinus,  Quastio 
de  Mixtiom  Yini  et  Aqua,  Ferrar.,  1593. — Andreas 
Baccius,  De  Naturali  Yinorum  Hisioria,  &c.,  Rom., 
1596.  —  De  Conviviis  Antiguorum,  &c.,  Gronov. 
Thes.  Grace.  Antiq. — Sir  Edward  Barry,  Observa- 
tions on  the  Wmes  of  the  Ancients,  Lond,,  1775. — 
Henderson,  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines, 
Lond.,  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker's  Gal- 
lus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163-176,  and  p.  238-241,  and  Chari- 
klcs,  l,  45(3,  seq. 

VIOCURI.     iVid.  QiTATnoRviEr  Viales.) 

*VI'OLA  C'ov),  the  Violet.     {Yid.  Ion.) 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (l>d66os),  a  Rod  or 
Wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office  ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii  [vid.  Anoile),  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  {vid.  Caduceds'),  and 
by  the  tricliniarcha  {vid.  Triclinium),  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  authority  over  slaves.' 
The  use  of  the  rod  (fiaSdiCetv^)  in  the  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished  by  the  lex  Porcia. 
(p.  585).  In  the  fasces  a  number  of  rods  were 
bound  together. 

A  rod  was  used  to  thrash  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  cummin.'"     (Vid.  Flagkum.) 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe"  and 
of  Minerva."  To  do  anything  virgula  divina  was 
to  do  it  by  magic.^'  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
called  virgtz.^*  {Vid.  Pallidm,  p.  718;  Tela,  p. 
955.) 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4.— Id.,  C.  P.,  v.,  3.— Aristot..  Da 
Gen.  An.,  iv.,  4.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  4,  J  7.— Compare  xxxvi.,  36 
on  the  gem"  Capnias.")— 2.  (Athen., i.,  p. 29,  c.)— 3.  (Athen., x., 
p.  441,  d.—Vid.  Eustath.  ad  Hom.,  Od.,  li.,  340,— Casaub.  ad 
Athen,,  i,,  p.  29,)— 4.  (Suid,,  s.  v.)— 5.  (He.sych.,  s.  v.)— 6. 
(Athen.,  i,,p.  32,  u.— Compare  p.  402,  c.)—~.  (Non,  Marc,  p.  528., 
—Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  718.)— 8.  (Senec.,  Epist.,  47,)— 9.  (Acts,  xvi., 
22.)— 10.  (Hieron.  in  Is.,  xxviii.,  27.)— 11.  (Horn,,  Od,,  x.,  238. 
293,  318,  389.)— 12.  (xvi.,  '72.)- 13.  (Cic.  ad  Atl.,  i,,  44.)— il! 
(Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  iii.,  269.) 
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VIRGIiSES  VESTA'LES.     ( Vid.  Vestales  Vir- 

BINES.) 

VIRIDA'RIUM.  (Vid.  HoRTOs,  p.  511.) 
VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  lex  Plo- 
tia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who  occu- 
pied public  places  and  carried  arms.'  The  lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  appears 
to  be  the  lex  Plotia.'  There  was  a  lex  Juha  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which  imposed  the 
penalty  of  exile.'  Two  Julias  leges  were  passed  as 
to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  were 
respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publica  and  De  Vi  Pri- 
vata.*'  The  lex  De  Vi  Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the 
title  might  seem  to  import,  exclusively  to  acts 
against  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  very  accurately  except  by  enumerating 
ils  chief  provisions.  The  collecting  of  arms  {arma, 
tela)  in  a  house  (domus)  or  in  a  villa  (agrove  in  vil- 
la), except  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  going  a 
journey  or  a  voyage,  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
lex.  The  signification  of  the  word  tela  in  this  lex 
was  very  extensive.  The  punishment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  lex  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses 
or  villas  with  an  armed  band,  in  which  case  the  pun- 
ishment was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same 
for  carrying  off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 
The  cases  enumerated  in  the  Digest  as  falling  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi  Privata  are 
cases  where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  De  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  vis  priva- 
ta when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another  being 
brought  before  the  prstor.  The  senatus  consultum 
■^'olusianum  extended  the  penalties  of  the  lex  to  those 
who  maintained  another  in  his  suit  with  the  view 
of  sharing  any  advantage  that  might  result  from  it. 
The  penalties  of  this  lex  were  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender's  property  ;  and  he  was  also  de- 
dared  to  be  incapable  of  being  a  senator  or  decurio, 
or  a  judex :  by  a  senatus  consultum,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  from  en- 
joying any  honour,  quasi  infamis. 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession 
of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (qui  vi  dejectus  est). 
The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore  the  party 
ejected  to  possession.'    (Vid.  Inteedictum.) 

VISCERA'TIO.     (Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  462.) 

♦VISCUM  (ifo'f),  the  Mistletoe.     (Vid.  Ixos.) 

VITIS.     (Kid.  Centdeio.) 

•VITIS  (u/zTreXof),  the  Vine.  "  According  to 
Sprengel,  ttje  uji'Ke'Ko;  dypia  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
Taurus  communis ;  the  XevK^,  the  Bryonia  dioica ; 
and  the  )i0.aiva,  the  Bryonia  alba.  In  this  account 
of  them  he  copies  from  Dodonaeus.  Stackhouse 
marks  the  first  as  the  Vaccinium  Viiis  Idaa ;  but 
Schneider  doubts  v;hether  either  of  the  plants  re- 
ferred to  by  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  apply  to  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Theophrastus.  Dierbach 
marks  the  tiypia  as  being  either  the  Bryonia  dioica 
or  Cretica.  The  afiiT£?iog  olvo^opog  is  the  Vuis  vini- 
fera,  L."  (Vid.  Vinum,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
article.)' 

VITRUM  (iaAof),  Glass.  A  singular  amount  of 
ignorance  and  skepticism  long  prevailed  with  re- 
gard lo  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in 

1.  (n,r..  od  Alt.,  ii.,  24.— Id.,De  Harusp.  Besp.,  S.)— S.  (Cic, 

I'ro  Cnl.,  29 Sallu»t  m  Cii-.,  Dccloni.)— 3.  (Cic, Philip.,  i.,  9.) 

-4.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  0,  ".)— 5.  (Dig.  4S,  tit.  IB.j-O.  (A,;,.iiis,  Ap- 
pend., B.  V.  ajjiiTcXoi.) 
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the  art  of  glass-making.  Some  asserted  that  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modern  invention, 
while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the  mass 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  themselves 
with  believing  that  the  substance  was  known  only 
in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now  clearly 
demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use  at  a  very 
remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in  exist- 
ence prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  some 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which  re- 
cent skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain ;  and,  al- 
though we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  go  so  far  as 
Winckelmann,'  who  contends  that  it  was  used  more 
generally,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes, 
in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves,  yet,  when 
we  examine  the  numerous  collections  arranged  in 
all  great  public  museums,  we  must  feel  convinced 
that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary  material  for  all 
manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which, 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of  hi- 
eroglyphics according  to  the  Phonetic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Ex- 
odus. Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking-cups,  bu- 
gles, and  a  multitude  of  other  objects,  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummies 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  and,  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
relics,  many  of  them  are  referred  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  to  a  very  early  period.' 

A  story  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny'  that  glass 
was  first  discovered  accidentally  by  some  mer- 
chants, who,  having  landed  on  the  Syrian  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  and  being  unable  to 
find  stones  to  support  their  cooking-pots,  fetched  for 
this  purpose  from  their  ship  some  of  the  lumps  of 
nitre  which  composed  the  cargo.  This  being  fused 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  united  with  the  sand  upon 
which  it  rested,  and  formed  a  stream  of  vitrified 
matter.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this 
tale,  even  if  true,  in  consequence  of  its  vagueness  ; 
but  it  originated  in  the  fact  recorded  by  Strabo*  and 
Josephus,'  that  the  sand  of  the  district  in  question 
was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  glass-making, 
and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  workshops 
of  Sidon  and  Alexandrea,  long  the  most  famous  in 
the  ancient  world.  (See  Hamberger  and  Michaelis 
on  the  Glass  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phcenicians,  Com- 
mentar.  Soc.  Gott.,  tom.  iv. — Heeren,  Ideen,  I.,  ii., 
p.  94.)  Alexandrea  sustained  its  reputation  for 
many  centuries  ;  Rome  derived  a  great  portion  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source,  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Aurelius  we  find  the  manufacture  still 
flourishing.' 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  because  the 
term  Oa^of,  like  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  book 
of  Job,'  and  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  iaXof,  unques- 
tionably denotes  not  only  artificial  glass,  but  rock- 
crystal,  or,  indeed,  any  transparent  stone  or  stone- 
like substance."  Thus  the  ieXoc  of  Herodotus,'  in 
which  the  Ethiopians  encased  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  cannot  be  glass,  although  understood  in  this 
sense  by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,"  for  we  are  ex- 


1.  (i.,  c.  2,  i)  20.) — 2.  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  vol.  iij.,  p. 
88,  ic.)— 3.  (II.  N.,  iiivi.,  65.)-4.  (ivi.,  p.  758.)— 5.  (B.  J., 
ii.,  9.)— 6  (Cic,  Pro  Rabir.  Post.,  14.— Strabo,  1.  c— Martial, 
xi.,  11.— Id.,  xii.,  74.— Id,,  xiv.,  115.— Vopisc,  Aurel.,  45.— Bou- 
det,  "  Sur  I'Art  de  la  'Verrerio  ne  in  Egypte,"  Description  de 
I'Egyple,  tom.  ix.,  p.  213.)— 7.  (xiviii.,  17.)— 8.  (Schol.  ad  Ads 
toph.,  Nub.,  737.)-«   (iii.,  94.)— 10.  (ii.,  15.) 
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prcBsry  told  that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the 
earth ;  and  hence  commentators  have  conjectured 
that  rock-crystal,  or  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 
alabastei,  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  same  historian, 
In  his  account  of  sacred  crocodiles,'  states  that  they 
were  decorated  with  earrings  made  of  melted  stone 
(apTij/iard  re  ?.l6iva  x^Ta  nal  ;t;pL'ffea  ^f  ra  dra  evd^v- 
Tff),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  intends  to  de- 
sciibe  some  vitreous  ornament  for  which  he  knew 
no  appropriate  name.  The  (70|Oay(f  iaMvrj  and  cfpa- 
ytde  ia%iva  of  an  Athenian  inscription  referred  to 
B.C.  398,'  together  with  the  passage  in  Aristopha- 
nes,' where  the  envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been 
drinking  with  the  great  king  "  ef  iaXivuv  EKTrufid- 
Tuv,"  decide  nothing,  especially  since  in  another 
comedy'  Strepsiades  describes  a  liaAof,  or  burning- 
glass,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  diapha- 
nous substance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfactory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
successor  Theophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  above  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  for  the  fabrication  of 


Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  appears  to  be 
the  first  in  whom  the  word  vitrum  occurs  ;'  but  it 
must  have  been  well  known  to  his  countrymen  long 
before,  for  Cicero  names  it,  along  with  paper  and 
linen,  as  a  common  article  of  merchandise  brought 
from  Egypt.*  Scaurus,  in  his  asdileship  (B.C.  58), 
made  a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed 
even  in  after-times ;  for  the  sccna  of  his  gorgeous 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the 
under  portion  was  of  marble,  ,the  upper  of  gilded 
wood,  and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.'  In 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  it  is  constantly  in- 
troduced, both  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  with  which 
every  one  must  be  familiar.'  Strabo  declares  that  in 
his  day  a  small  drinking-cup  of  glass  might  be  pur- 
chased at  Rome  for  half  an  as ;'  and  so  common  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that  old  men 
and  women  made  a  livelihood  by  trucking  sulphur 
matches  for  broken  fragments."  When  Pliny  wrote, 
manufactories  had  been  established  not  only  in  Ita- 
ly, but  in  Spain  and  Gaul  also,  and  glass  drinking- 
cups  had  entirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  sd- 
ver ;"  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
find  vitrearii  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coachma- 
kers,  goldsmiths,  sdversmiths,  and  other  ordinary 
artificers  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money 
for  his  thermae." 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  colours  to  their 
glass ;  they  were  probably  less  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valuable  in  this  state.  It  was 
wrought  according  to  the  different  methods  now 
practised,  being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  cut,  as  we  term  it,  although  ground 
{teritur)  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  upon  a  wheel, 
and  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like  silver  ("  aliud 
Satu  figuratur,  aliud  torno  terilur,  aliud  argenti  modo 
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calatur"^).  Doubts  have  been  expressed  touch 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  last  part  of  this  state- 
ment ;  but,  since  we  have  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  diamond  (adamas)  was  employed  by 
engravers  of  gems,'  and  might  therefore  have  been 
applied  with  still  greater  facility  to  scratching  the 
surface  of  glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Pliny  was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  mean 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meanings 
which  they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especially 
since  hieroglyphics  and  various  other  devices  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  such  process.' 
The  diatreta  of  Martial*  were  glass  cups  cut  or  en- 
graved according  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  meth- 
ods. The  process  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oc- 
curred so  frequently'  that  the  jurists  found  it  neces- 
sary to  define  accurately  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  vessel  destroyed.'  The  art  of  etching  upon 
glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  properties  of  fluoric  acid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  the  last  century. 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  uses  to 
which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  principal  Continental  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  includes  upward  of  2400  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  These  sufficiently  prove,  the  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours ;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowjjipe  only  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckelmann,'  and  figured  here.     It  is 


a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort  of  net" orl' 
also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  of 
short  and  very  fine  glass  props  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Round  the  rim  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  network,  and  forming  the  words  Bibe  Vivas 
Mdltos  Annos.  The  characters  of  the  inscription 
are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  the  cup  itself  resem- 
bles opal,  shades  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
predominating  in  turn,  according  to  the  angle  ac 
which  the  light  falls  upon  it.  It  was  at  first  be- 
lieved that  this  effect  was  the  result  of  long  inter- 
ment beneath  the  ground ;  but  it  is  mu(  h  more  like- 
ly to  have  been  produced  by  the  artist,  for  it  corre- 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxvi.,  66.)  —2.  (Plin.,  H.  ^  ,  xxivii.,  15.— 
Solin.,  52.— Isidor.,  i-vi.,  13,  3.)— 3.  (Wilkinson,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105.) 
—4.  (Iii.,  70.)— 5.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  115.)— 6.  (Dig.  9,  tit.  2,  s.  27, 
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sponds  precisely  to  the  account  given  of  two  precious 
cups  presented  by  an  Egyptian  priest  to  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  and  characterized  as  calices  allassontes 
nersicolores}  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  out  of  a  solid  mass  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not.  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberini 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin,  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced,  upon  very  imperfect 
evidence,  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
faucon  and  other  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a  real 
sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass,  of  a 
very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  delinea- 
ted in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately  wrought 
figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  persons  of  the  greatest  practical  experi- 
ence, that  these  figures  must  have  been  moulded 
separately,  and  afterward  fixed  to  the  blue  surface 
by  a  partial  fusion ;  but  the  union  has  been  effected 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
trace  of  the  junction  can  be  observed,  nor  have  the 
most  delicate  lines  received  'the  slightest  injury. 
With  such  samples  before  us,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
glass  cups  with  handles  (pteroti)  sometimes  cost 
fifty  pounds  (HS.  sex  milliius').  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia. 

2.  Glass  pastes  presenting  fac-similes  either  in 
relief  or  intaglio  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  simi- 
lar publicationsi  These  were  in  demand  for  the 
rings  of  such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
phrase  "  vitreis  gemmis  ex  vulgi  anmilis.'"  Large 
medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved,  and 
bas-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude.* 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and,  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realized  by  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary."  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  the  most  exalted  in  sta- 
tion, is  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  by  Trebellius 
Pollio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Gal- 
lienus'  on  a  rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way, 
and  collections  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces 
of  coloured  glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn 
as  jewels,  from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye.' 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic.     The  filaments  thus 


1.  (Vopisc,  SMam.,  c.  8.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iixvi.,  6(1.)— 3. 
(Plm.,H.  N.,iiiv.,  30.)— 4.  (SeoWinc);olmQn,i.,c.  2,  4  27)— 5. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  iiivii.,  75.)  —  6.  (Gall.,  c.  12.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
iixni,,  26,  33,  75.  —  Senec,  Ep.,  90.  —  Isidor.,  Orig.,  ivi.,  15, 
4  27. — Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.,  p.  199,  English 
nans.,  3d  edit.) 
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combined  were  thon  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a  solid 
mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought  out 
upon  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down  through 
the  whple  of  the  little  columns  thus  formed,  and 
hence,  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  each  of  these  sections 
would  upon  both  sides  represent  the  design,  which 
would  thus  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  in  proportion 
to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads.  Two  beau- 
tiful fragments,  evidently  constructed  in  this  way, 
are  accurately  commented  upon  by  Winckelmann,' 
and  another,  recently  brought  from  Egypt,  is  shown 
on  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  Wilkin- 
son's work.  Many  mosaic  pavements  anl  pictures 
{opus  musirmm)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes 
were  frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  as 
marble  ;  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  p. 
715  of  this  work. 

5.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  colours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  the  waiJs  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelling-houses,  just  as 
scagliuola  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  occa- 
sionally in  our  own  country  also.  Rooms  fitted  up 
in  this  way  were  called  vilrea  camera,  and  the  pan- 
els mirea  quadratura.  Such  was  the  kind  of  deco- 
ration introduced  by  Scaurus  for  the  scene  of  his 
theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass,  as  some, 
nor  bas-reliefs,  as  others  have  imagined." 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  at  Pompeii ;  for 
not  only  have  many  fragments  of  flat  glass  been  dis- 
interred from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarium 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  light, 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  frame, 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence, 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar- 
ranged.=     (Vid.  House,  Rom.in,  p.  521.) 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that,  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflecting 
images.  We  are  certain  that  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glasses,*  and 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  failed ;  for  the  use 
of  metallic  mirrors,  which  are  more  costly  in  the 
first  instance,  which  require  constant  care,  and  at- 
tain but  imperfectly  the  end  desired,  was  universal 
under  the  Empire.    Respecting  ancient  mirrors,  see 

SPECnLDM. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronius,'  is 
told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Cassius,* 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,'  with  an  expression  of 
doubt,  however,  as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared 
before  Tiberius  with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed 
violently  upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was 
neither  broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece 
of  metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and 
hammered  it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  em- 
peror inquired  whether  any  one  wfes  acquainted 
with  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
upon  which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be 
instantly  beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  known. 

VITTA,  or  plural  VITT^,  a  riband  or  fillet,  is 
to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of  female 
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dress  II.  As  a  decoration  of  sacred  persons  and 
sacred  things. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fe- 
male dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling  the 
nead,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses  (crinales 
vittce),  the  ends,  when  long  {longm  tania  vitta), 
hanging  down  behind.'  It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maid- 
ens ;'  (2. )  by  married  women  also,  the  vitta  assumed 
on  the  nuptial-day  being  of  a  different  form  from 
that  used  by  virgins." 

The  vitta  was  not  worn  by  libertinae  even  of  fair 
character,*  much  less  by  meretrices  ;  hence  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  insigne  pudoris,  and,  together 
with  the  stola  and  instita,  served  to  point  out  at  first 
sight  the  freeborn  matron.' 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice ; 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned.'  One  of 
those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  ornamented 
with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some  cases  set 
with  pearls  (vitta  margaritarum'). 

The  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  heads  of  statues  from  Herculaneum, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta.' 


II.  When  employed  for  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  (vid.  Infula),  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool.'  Under  this 
form  it  was  employed  as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  priests, 
and  those  who  offered  sacrifice.'"  (2.)  Priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vittata  sacerdos 
for  a  vestal,  kut'  k^oxriv}^  (3.)  Prophets  and  poets, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  case 
the  vittae  were  frequently  intertwined  with  chaplets 
,  of  olive  or  laurel."  (4.)  Statues  of  deities."  (5.) 
Victims  decked  for  sacrifice."  (6.)  Altars."  (7.) 
Temples."     (8.)  The  laeTfipta  of  suppliants." 

The  sacred  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infulae,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  lanea"  and 
mollis."  They  were  white  {nivecB"'),  or  purple  (puni- 
cea"^),  or  azure  (carulece.),  when  wreathed  round  an 
altar  to  the  manes.  ^" 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlands,"'  and  vitta  lorea  for  the  leath- 
ern straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
worked. =* 

*ULMUS  (nreA^a),  the  Elm,  or  Ulmus  campestris, 
L.    Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ce- 

1.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  vil.,  351,  403.— Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  413.— Id.,  iv., 
6.— Isidor.,  xix.,  31,  1)  6.)— 2.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  ii.,  178.— Prop.,  iv., 
11,  34.-Val.  Flacc,  viii.,  6.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  jEn.,  ii.,  133.)— 3. 
(Prop.,  iv.,  3,  15.— Id.,  11,  34.— Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  iii.,  1, 194.— 
Val.  Max.,  v.,  2,  «  1.)  — 4.  (TibuU.,  i.,  6,  67.)  — 5.  (Ovid,  A.  A., 
i.,  31.-Id.,  R.  A.,  386.— Id.,  Trist.,  ii.,  247.— Id.,  Ep.  ei  Pont., 
iii.,  3,  51.)— 6.  (Id.,  Met.,  ii.,  413.— Ciris,  511.— Stat.,  Achill., 
i.,  611.)— 7.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  25, 1)  2.)— 8.  (Bronzi  d'Ercolano, 
torn,  ii.,  tav.  72,  75.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  487.— Id.,  JEn.,  x., 
637.— Isidor.,  xii.,  30,  ^  4.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  x.,  538.— The 
expression  of  Lucan  is  obscure,  v.,  142,  <fcc.) — 10.  (Virg.,  ^n., 
ii.,  221.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  637.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  537.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  57.) 
—11.  (Virg.,  Xn.,yH.,  418.  — Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  30.  — Id.  ib.,  vi., 
457.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iv.,  9.— Id.,  vi.,  50.)— 12.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  iii.,  81. 
—Id.  ib.,  vi.,  665.— Stat.,  Sylv.,  ii.,  1,  26.— Id.,  Achill.,  i.,  11.- 
Id.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.)  — 13.  (Virg.,  .En.,  ii.,  168,  296.— Juv.,  vi., 
50. —  Compare  Stat.,  Sylv.,  iii.,  3,  3.)— 14.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii., 
iB~.—JEn.,  ii.,  133  156.— Ib.,  v.,  366.— Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  iii., 
2,  74.— Stat.,  Achill.,  ii.,  301.)  — 15.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.— 
jEn.,  iii.,  64.)  — 16.  (Prop.,  iv.,  9,  27. —  Compare  Tacit.,  Hist., 
iv.,53.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  JEn.,vii.,  237.  — Id.  ib.,  viii.,  128.)  — 18. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  30.)— 19.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.)— 20.  (Id., 
Georg.,  iii.,, ■187.— Ovid,  Met.,  xiii.,  643.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.) 
—21.  (Prop.,  IV.,  9,  27.)— 23.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  Li.,  64.)— 23.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xviii  ,  2.— Isidor.,  xix.  31,  6.)— 24.  (Phn.,  Hist.  Nat., 
«vijj  ,  31  ) 


lebrity  than  the  elm.  It  was  chosen  particularly 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
vine  with  the  elm  forms  a  favourite  figure  in  the 
strains  of  the  Roman  bards. 
ULNA.  (Kid.  Pes,  p.  762.) 
*ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there- 
fore, with  Alga.  According  to  some,  however,  the 
term  aZ^a  was  employed  to  designate  marine  aquatic 
plants,  arid  ulva  those  growing  in  fresh  water.  This 
distinction  will  not  hold  good,  however,  in  all  cases 
UMBELLA.  (Fid.  UMBEACtinTM.) 
UMBI'LICUS.  {Vid.  LiDEB.) 
UMBO.  (Vid.  Clipeus;  Toga,  p.  986.) 
UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (aKiddeiov,  okm- 
Slov,  antaSioKri),  a  Parasol,  was  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la- 
dies themselves,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  held 
them  over  their  mistresses.  The  daughters  of  the 
aliens  {ftiroiKoi)  at  Athens  had  to  carry  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panathenaea,  as  ia 
mentioned  under  Hydriaphoeia,  p.  523.  The  par 
asols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours.'  They  are 
often  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  Millin's  Peint- 
ures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.,  pi.  70.  The  female 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  (vid.  Toni- 
CA,  1023),  and  has  a  small  himation,  which  seei"s 
to  have  fallen  off  her  shoulders. 


It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols."  The  Roman  ladies  used 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  sun  or  some  passing  shower,'  when  the  wind  or 
other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  velarium  to 
be  extended.  (Vid.  Amphitheateuh,  p.  52.)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  was  one  of  the  common 
attentions  of  lovers,*  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents.'  In- 
stead of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  later  times, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  bonnet,  called  -doMa.' 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
(petasus)  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.'  See 
Paciaudi,  de  Umbella  gestatione,  Rom.,  1752. — Bec- 
ker, Charikles,  ii.,  p.  73. 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Equit.,  1348.  — Schol.  adloc— Ovid,  Art.  Am., 
ii.,  209.)— 2.  (Anaci-eon  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  534.)— 3,  (Mart., 
xiv.,  28.)— 4.  (Mart.,xi.,  73.  — Ovid,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  ii., 
50  )— 6.  (Pollux,  vii.,  174.  —  Compare  i.,  127.  — Theocrit.,  xv, 
39.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82.— Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  7.) 
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UNCIA  {pyiila,  ovyKia,  ovyyia),  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  As  or  Libra,  is  derived  by  Varro  from  unus, 
as  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as.* 

Its  value  as  a  weight  was  433-666  grains,  or  |  of 
an  ounce,  and  105  36  grains  avoirdupois.  (Yii. 
Libra.)    It  was  subdivided  into 

Oz.  Grs. 

2  Semuncia;,  each      .    .     .    =:  \     107-46 

3  Duellae  '•    .     .  =:z  \      3512 

4  Sicilici  "....=         108-416 
6  Sextulae         "     .  .     .     =  72277 

24  Scrupula       "    .         .         =  18069 

144  SiUquae  "....=  3011 

In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
noney  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  un- 
;ia  was  used.  When  the  drachma  was  introduced 
nto  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena- 
'ius  of  96  to  the  pound  (vii.  Denarhis,  Drachma), 
'.he  uncia  contained  8  drachmee,  the  drachma  3 
jcrupula,  the  scrupulum  2  oboli  (since  6  oboli  made 
ap  the  drachma),  and  the  obolos  3  siliquas  {ncparia). 
Therefore  the  uncia  was  divided  into 

8  drachmas,  each  .     .     .     .    =  54-208  grs. 

24  scrupula       "      .     .     .     .     ^  18  069    " 

48  oboli  "      .     .     .     .     =    9034    " 

144  siliquae  "  .     .     .     ^    3011    " 

In  this  division  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern 

ftalian  system,  in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into 

12  ounces,  the  ounce  into  three  drams,  the  dram 

into  three  scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  6  carats. 

In  each  of  these  systems  1728  aeparia,  siliquee,  or 

carats  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  lirpa  (the  Roman 
l^bra),  and  divided  it  into  12  parts,  each  of  which 
they  called  bjKia  or  oiyKia  (the  Roman  uncia). 
{Vid.  Litra.)  In  this  system  the  byxia  was  reck- 
oned equal  tc  the  ;^aA/cotif. 

Miiller  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.' 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
kinds  of  magnitude.  {Vid.  As.)  In  length  the  un- 
cia was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  inch 
[vid.  Pes)  ;  in  area,  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum  (vid. 
Jogebum)  ;  in  content,  the  twelfth  of  a  sextarius 
(nd.  Sextarius,  Cyathcfs,  Xestes)  ;  in  time,  the 
twelfth  of  an  hour.     (Vid.  As,  subfm.y 

UNCIA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the 
As 

UNGI.A'RIUM  FCENUS.  (Firf.  Interest  of  Mon- 
ey, p.  547.) 

UNGTO'RES.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 
UNCTUA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 
UNGUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  unguenta,  in  connexion  with  the  ba- 
tliing  and  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients,  is  stated 
under  Baths  and  Athlet.*,  &c.  But,  although 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  frame,  they  were 
31  later  times  used  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to  the  body  or 
hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to  give  to  them 
the  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible ;  they  were, 
moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a  bath,  but  at  any 
time,  to  render  one's  appearance  or  presence  more 
pleasant  than  usual.  In  short,  they  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 

The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 


1.  (L.  L.,v.,  171.  c'l.  Mullfr.)-.2.  (Etrnsker,  i.,  p.  309  )— 3. 
;  BOckh,  Metroloff.  Uiitcrsuch.    p  15S,  160,  165,293.— Wurm,  De 
.'oiid.,  i  c,  p.  H,  9,  63,  67,  118.  IS**  I 
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pears,  more  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  nairthan 
for  cleaning  it.'  For  the  same  purpose  they  also 
used  certain  herbs.' 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oils  which  were 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  :  mende- 
sium,  megalesium,  metopium,  amaracinum,  Cypri- 
num,  susinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminum,  ro- 
saceum,  and  crocus  oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.'  In  addition  to  these  oils,  the  ancients 
also  used  various  kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes, 
which,  by  a  general  name,  are  called  diapasmala 
To  what  extent  the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oils 
and  the  like  was  carried  on,  may  be  inferred  from 
Seneca,*  who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves 
twice  or  even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the 
delicious  fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome, 
however,  these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  gen- 
eral till  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,'  while  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  them  from 
early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and  Romans 
carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  vvith  them, 
especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes  of  cost- 
ly materials  and  beautiful  workmanship,  which  were 
called  narlhecia.'  The  traffic  which  was  carried  on 
in  these  ointments  and  perfumes  in  several  towns 
of  Greece  and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable. 
The  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  were 
called  by  the  Romans  unguentarii,^  or,  as  they  fre- 
quently were  women,  unguenlaria,"  and  the  art  of 
manufacturing  them  nnguenlaria.  In  the  wealthy 
and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there  was  one  great 
street  called  the  Seplasia,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  shops,  in  which  ointments  and  perfumes  v/ere 
sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  recourse 
to  it,  as,  for  example,  Demetrius  Phalereus.'  But, 
as  regards  the  women,  it  appears  that  their  retired 
mode  of  hving,  and  their  sitting  mostly  in  their  own 
apartments,  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  theii 
natural  freshness  and  beauty,  for  which,  of  course 
they  were  anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  means.'" 
This  mode  of  embellishing  themselves  was  probably 
apphed  only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  when 
tliey  went  out,  or -wished  to  appear  more  charming.'' 
The  colours  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  (-^i- 
fivdiov,  ccTusa)  and  red  (h/xovoa  or  uyxovoa,  Tvatdc- 
puf,  avKafuvov,  or  ivKo^^').  The  eyebrows  were  fre- 
quently painted  black  (jicXav,  aaBolo^,  or  a-i/ifuc^'). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting  was 
performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  works  of 
art  representing  ladies  in  the  act  of  painting  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  are  seen  painting  them- 
selves with  a  brush,  and  sometimes  with  their  fin- 
gers." 

The  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  painting 
themselves  than  the  Greeks."  The  red  colour  was 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  prepared  from 
a  kind  of  moss  which  the  Romans  called  fucus  (the 
rocella  of  Linnaeus),  and  from  which  afterward  all 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iviii.,  12,  51.— Mart.,  Tiii.,  23,  20.— Id.,  xlv.. 
26,27.)  — 2.  (Ovid,  Ar.  -Kmat.,  iii.,  163.  — Amor.,  i.,  I4.)_3 
(Becker,  Gdlus,  ii.,  p.  27.)— 4.  (Epist.,  86.)— 5.  (Gell.,  Yii.,12.) 
—6.  (BSttiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  52.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  12.— 
Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  228.)— S.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tiii.,  6.)— 9.  (Athen., 
iii.,  p.  642.)— 10.  (Xen.,  (Econ.,  10,  I)  JO.  —  Stobieus,  iii.,  p.  87, 
ed.  Gaisford.  —  Compare  Becker,  Charikles,  ii..  p.  232.)  —  11 
(Lysiaa,  De  Caid.  Eratcsth.,  p.  15.  —  Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  149.— 
Eeclcs.,  b78.  —  Plut.,  1064.— Plut.,  Alcib.,  39.)  — 12.  (Xcnoph. 
CEcon.,  10,  «  2.— Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  48.  — Id.,  Eccles.,  929.— 
Alexis  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  568 ;  compare  557.— Etymol.  Mag.,  s. 
V.  'Ei/(^^u0i(S(T0QC.)— 13.  f  Alexi-s  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  568.— Pol. 
lux.  v.,  101.) — 14.  (BSttiger,  Sabina,  ii.,  tab.  ix.,  and  i..  tab.  vi.; 
—15,  (Horat.,  Epod-,  xii.,  10.  — Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  iii.,  199.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  xiviu,.  6.) 


UN-VERSITAS. 


UNI  TERSITAS. 


kinds  of  paint  were  called  fucus.  Another  general 
term  for  paint  is  creta.  For  embellishing  and  clean- 
ing the  complexion,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans used  a  substance  called  acsipum  (vid.  the  com- 
ment on  Suidas,  s.  v.  Ola-Kri),  which  was  prepared 
of  the  wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
sheep  in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  reme- 
dy, often  applied  for  similar  purposes,  consisted  of 
powdered  excrementa  of  the  Egyptian  crocodiles.' 

Respecting  the  subjects  here  mentioned,  and  ev- 
erything connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancients, 
see  Bottiger,  Sabina  oder  Morgenscenen  in  Putzzim- 
mer  eincr  reichen  Romerin,  Leipz.,  1806,  2  vols. 

UNGUENTARII.     (Vid.  Ungoenta.) 

UNIVE'RSITAS.  This  word  denotes  the  whole 
of  anything  as  contrasted  with  its  component  parts. 
It  signifies  either  a  number  of  persons  as  a  whole, 
or  a  number  of  things,  or  a  number  of  rights.  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  things  viewed  as  a  univer- 
sitas,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  parts  are  corpo- 
really united  or  not ;  or  whether  the  corporeal  union, 
if  it  exists,  is  natural  or  not. 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may,  by  a  fiction,  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  considered  as  a  single 
person  for  legal  purposes,  and  may,  accordingly,  be 
called  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  merely 
by  virtue  of  legal  fiction.  Thus  the  "  hereditas"  is 
said  by  the  Roman  jurists  "  persaruB  vice  fungi," 
like  a  municipium,  decuria,  and  societas  :  the  bono- 
rum  possessor  is  *'  in  loco  heredis  ;"  and  as  he  is  a 
fictitious  heres,  so  a  juristical  person  is  a  fictitious 
person.  As  persons,  however,  so  constituted,  such 
juristical  persons  have  legal  capacities,  as  individ- 
uals have  ;  bu*  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  tteir  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans often  considered  other  persons  as  a  collective 
unity  :  thus  they  speak  of  the  collegium  of  the  con- 
suls (vid.  CoLLEGiaM),  and  of  the  tribunl  plebis.  In 
like  manner,  they  say  that  the  duumviri  of  a  muni- 
cipium are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person.'  But  these 
fictitious  unities  have  only  reference  to  jus  publi- 
cum, and  they  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
juristical  persons,  the  essential  character  of  which 
is  the  capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property.  Ju- 
ristical persons  could  be  subjectsof  ownership,  jura 
in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas ;  they  could  own 
slaves,  and  have  the  patronatus ;  but  all  the  rela- 
tions of  familia,  as  the  patria  potestas  and  others  of 
a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the  notion.  But,  though 
the  capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  juristical  persons  viewed  with  rela- 
tion to  jus  privatum,  the  objects  for  which  the  prop- 
erty is  had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa- 
city to  have  property  implies  a  purpose  for  which  it 
is  had,  which  is  often  much  more  important  than 
this  mere  capacity.  But  the  purposes  for  which  ju- 
ristical persons  have  property  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  capacity  to  have  it.  This  will  appear  from  all 
or  any  of  the  examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  juristical  persons  :  1.  Civitas. 
2.  Municipes  :  this  term  is  more  common  than  mu- 
nicipium, and  comprehends  both  citizens  of  a  muni- 
cipium and  a  colony  ;  it  is  also  used  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  express  the  municipium  as  a  whole,  op- 
posed to  the  individual  members  of  it.  3.  Respub- 
lica.  In  the  republican  period,  when  used  without 
an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed  Rome,  hut  in  the 
old  jurists  it  signifies  a  civitas  dependant  on  Rome. 
i.  Respublica  civitatis  or  municipii.  5.  Commune, 
communitas.  Besides  the  civitates,  component 
parts  of  the  civitates  are  also  juristical  persons  :  1. 
Curiae  or  decuriones :  the  word  decuriones  often 
denotes  the  individuals  composing  the  body  of  de- 

1.  (Ilorat.,  Plin.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  1,  s.  35.) 


curiones  as  opposed  to  the  civitas  (municipes),  which 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest,'  where  it  is 
stated  that  an  action  for  dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be  guil- 
ty of  dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the  indi- 
vidual decuriones  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  curia  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  civitas,  and  sometimes  the  decurio- 
nes are  spoken  of  as  a  juristical  person,  whicb  has 
property  as  such.  2.  Vici ;  which  have  no  political 
self-existence,  but  are  attached  to  some  respublica, 
yet  they  are  juristical  persons,  can  hold  property, 
and  maintain  suits.  3.  Fora,  conciliabula,  castella. 
These  were  places  between  civitates  and  vici  as  to 
extent  and  importance  ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub- 
lica, but  had  the  rights  of  juristical  persons  :  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  in 
the  lex  Galliae  Cisalpinae,  and  in  Paulus.''  In  the  la- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  provinces  were  viewed  as 
juristical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  agrimensores,  communi 
ties,  and  particularly  colonies  {coloni),  are  designa- 
ted by  the  appropriate  name  of  publicee  personae, 
and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  colo- 
ni, that  is,  the  colonia,  coloni  being  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  municipes  was  used,  as  above 
explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were;  1.  Religious  bod- 
ies, as  collegia  of  priests  and  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
which  could  hold  property  and  take  by  testament 
2.  Associations  of  official  persons,  such  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  administration  :  the  body  of 
scribae  became  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant, as  they  were  employed  in  all  branches  of 
administration ;  the  general  name  was.  scribae,  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  of  libra- 
rii,  fiscales,  and  others  ;  they  were  divided  into  sub- 
divisions called  decuria;,  a  term  which,  even  under 
the  Republic  and  also  under  the  Empire,  denoted 
the  corporations  of  scribae  ;  the  individual  members 
were  called  decuriati,  and  subsequently  decuriales  ; 
the  decuriati  had  great  privileges  in  Rome,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Constantinople.'  3.  Associations  for 
trade  and  commerce,  as  fabri  pistores,  navicularii, 
the  individuals  of  which  had  a  common  profession, 
on  which  the  notion  of  their  union  was  founded,  but 
each  man  worked  on  his  own  account.  Associa- 
tions properly  included  under  societates,  as  corpo- 
rations for  effecting  a  common  object  (vid.  Socie- 
tas) :  such  associations  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  single  member.  Some  of  these 
associations,  such  as  those  for  working  mines,  salt- 
nae,  and  farming  the  portoria,  were  corporate  bod- 
ies, and  retained  the  name  of  societates.  4.  Asso- 
ciations, called  sodalitates,  sodalitia,  collegia  soda- 
litia,  which  resembled  modern  clubs.  In  their  ori- 
gin they  were  friendly  associations  for  feasting  to- 
gether ;  in  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  po- 
litical associations,  but  from  this  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  their  true  nature  realty  varied  ;  they  were 
associations  not  included  in  any  other  class  that 
has  been  enumerated,  but  they  differed  in  their 
character  according  to  the  times.  In  periods  of 
commotion  they  became  the  central  points  of  polit- 
ical factions,  and  new  associations,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  would  be  formed  expressly  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Sometimes  the  public  places  were 
crowded  by  the  sodalitia  and  decuriati,*  and  the 
senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  vis  those  who 


1.  (4,  tit.  3,  o.  15.)— 2.  (S.  R.,  4,tit.  6,  s.  2.)— 3.  (Cic.  in  Verr 
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Suet.,  Aug.,  57.— Id.,  Claud.,  1.)— 4.  (Cic,  ad  Quint.  Fratr,, 
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wuuid  not  disperse;  This  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral dissolution  of  collegia  according  to  Asconius 
(in  Cornelianam),  but  the  dissolution  only  extended 
to  mischievous  associations,  as  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  even  the 
words  of  Asconius,  if  carefully  examined,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  this  conclusion.  In  the  Digest' 
we  find  the  rule  that  no  collegium  could  be  formed 
ivithout  the  permission  of  a  senatus  consultum  or 
the  CiEsar ;  and  persons  who  associated  unlawfully 
were  guilty  of  an  extraordinariura  crimen.  The  rule 
of  law  means  that  no  union  of  persons  could  become 
a  juristical  person  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
provision  contained  in  the  same  rule,  which  punish- 
ed associations  of  persons  who  acted  as  corpora- 
tions, for  this  part  of  the  rule  relates  only  to  such 
associations  as  were  dangerous,  or  of  an  undefined 
character. 

There  were  also  in  the  imperial  period  the  col- 
legia tenuiorum,  or  associations  of  poorer  people ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month, 
and  they  paid  monthly  contributions.^  A  man  could 
only  belong  to  one  of  them.  Slaves  could  belong 
to  such  a  collegium,  with  the  permission  of  their 
masters. 

Communities  of  cities  and  towns  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence ;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corporations,  have  been  fashioned  by  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and,  like  them,  can  have  proper- 
ty, and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent,  where- 
in consists  the  essence  of  a  juristical  person.  Some 
of  these  corporations,  like  communities  of  cities 
and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character,  as  col- 
leges of  priests,  decuriae,  and  companies  of  artisans ; 
others  had  a  temporary  character,  as  societates  and 
sodalitates.  All  these  corporations  are  designated 
by  the  name  either  of  collegium  or  corpus,  between 
which  there  is  no  legal  distinction,  for  it  appears 
that  one  corporation  was  CEdled  a  collegium  and 
another  a  corpus,  as  it  might  happen ;  but  both  of 
these  terms  denote  a  corporation,  as  above  explain- 
ed, as  opposed  to  a  civitas  or  respublica.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  corporations  were  coUegae  and  sodales, 
which  is  a  more  general  and  an  older  term  than 
sodalitas.  Altogether  they  were  called  coUegiati 
and  corporati :  the  members  of  particular  kinds  of 
corporations  were  decuriati,  decuriales,  socii.  The 
common  name  which  includes  all  corporations  and 
civitates  is  universitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any  in- 
dividual is  singularis  persona. 

The  notion  of  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unitj-  of  the  owner. 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  established, 
may,  for  certain  purposes,  be  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  peculi- 
um,  dos,  and  heredit^s,  and  modem  writers  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  universitas  juris. 
The  name  universitas  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  three  cases  above  mentioned  have  all  the  same 
incidents,  whereas  each  has  its  peculiar  character, 
because  the  term  universitas  means  any  whole  as 
opposed  to  its  parts.  The  name  universitas  juris 
does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  law.  The  nature  of 
universal  succession  is  explained  under  Successio. 

The  term  universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
ages  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  as 
schools  :  the  terra  denoted  these  places  as  corpora- 
tions, that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstances  ;  thus, 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  universitas  scholarium 
was  in  common  use ;  in  Paris,  universitas  magis- 
trorum.  The  school,  as  such,  was  called  schola, 
and,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  most  commonly 

I   (47,  tit.  22,  a.  1,  2, 3.)— 2.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  22  s.  1,  3.) 
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studium ;  and  if  it  was  a  distinguished  school,  il 
was  called  studium  generate.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  the  term  universitas  was  applied  to  a 
great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  decretal  of  Innocent 
III.,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ad- 
dressed Scholaribus  Parisiensibus. 

(Savigny,  System  des  Heutigen  Rom.  Eechls,  i., 
378 ;  ii.,  235 ;  iii.,  8. — Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Rom. 
Rechts  im  Mittelaller,  vol.  iii.,  318,  380.) 

♦URANOSC'OPUS (otrpwoff/ciffof).  {Vid.  Cally- 

ONCMCS.) 

*URUS.     {Vid.  Bison.) 

VOCA'TIO  IN  JUS.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

VOCO'NIA  LEX  was  enacted  on  the  proposal 
of  Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  a  tribunus  plebis.  In  the  "  Dt 
Senectute"  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  introduced 
as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  lex  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Caepio  and  Philippus  (B.C.  169).  Gellius 
also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  which  Cato  recom- 
mended this  lex.' 

One  provision  of  the  lex  was,  that  no  person  who 
should  be  included  in  the  census,  after  the  census 
of  that  year  {post  eos  censores ;  the  censors  of  that 
year  were  A.  Posthumius  and  Q.  Fulvius),  should 
make  any  female  (virginem  neve  mulierem)  his  heres.' 
Cicero  does  not  state  that  the  lex  fixed  the  census 
at  any  sum ;  but  it  appears  from  Gaius^  and  from 
Dion  Cassius*  that  a  woman  could  not  be  made 
heres  by  any  person  who  was  rated  in  the  census 
at  100,000  sesterces  (centum  millia  aris),  though 
she  could  take  the  hereditas  per  fideicommissum 
The  lex  allowed  no  exceptions  even  in  favour  of  an 
only  daughter.'  The  lex  only  applied  to  testaments, 
and  therefore  a  daughter  or  other  female  could  in- 
herit ab  intestate  to  any  amount.  The  vestal  vir- 
gins could  make  women  their  heredes  in  all  cases, 
which  was  the  only  exception  to  the  provisions  of 
the  lex." 

If  the  terms  of  the  lex  are  correctly  reported  by 
Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  census  might  make 
a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
his  property,  and  so  Cicero  understands  the  lex.' 
Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  cen- 
sus. If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  person  whose 
property  was  above  100,000,  and  who  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census,  could  dispose  of  his  property 
as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the  purpose  of  the  lex 
would  be  frustrated ;  and  farther,  "  the  not  being 
included  in  the  census"  (neque  census  esset)  seems 
rather  vague.  Still,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
lex,  any  person  who  had  ever  been  included  in  the 
census  would  be  affected  by  this  legal  incapacity. 
Sometunes  it  is  assumed  that  the  last  census  is 
meant.  The  Edict  extended  the  rule  of  the  Voconia 
lex  to  the  bonorum  possessio.' 

Another  provision  of  the  lex  forbade  a  person 
who  was  census  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy,  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  take.  This 
provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or  heredes, 
but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by  the  lex 
Falcidia.  (Vid.  Legatum.)  Gains,'  in  quoting  this 
provision  of  the  lex,  does  not  mention  the  condition 
of  being  census,  but  this  is  stated  by  Cicero.'" 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  lex  also  contain- 
ed a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  forbidden  to 
give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  property  by 
way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that  the 
lex  applied  to  legacies  (de  mulicrum  legatis  et  hereii- 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  8.— Cato  Major,  5.  — Gell.,  vu.,  13  ;  ivii., 
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latibus').  OuintiIian=  states  that  by  the  lex  (Voconia) 
1  woman  could  not  take  by  testament  more  than 
half  of  a  person's  property ;  but  Quintilian  says  no- 
thing of  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  which  incapaci- 
tated women  altogether  from  taking  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  is 
speaking  of  two  women  being  made  heredes  of  a 
property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between  the 
cognati  and  the  two  women  turned  on  the  words 
of  the  lex,  "  n  liceat  mulieri  plusguam  dimidiam 
partem  bonorum  suorum  relinquere,"  the  cognati 
contending  that  the  lex  did  not  allow  the  whole 
property  to  be  tl  us  given  to  two  women  in  equal 
shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of  the 
property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent that  the  lex  might  have  allowed  a  woman  to 
take  half  of  a  man's  property  in  certain  cases,  and 
in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object  of  the  lex, 
which  was  to  prevent  large  properties  from  coming 
into  women's  hands,  wouldhave  been  better  secured 
by  other  provisions  than  those  of  the  lex  as  they 
are  known  to  us  ;  for  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
that  a  woman  might  take  by  will  one  half  of  as 
many  properties  as  there  were  testators.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of  the  lex  which 
forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres  signified  sole 
heres,  and  then  the  clause  which  forbade  her  taking 
more  than  half  would  be  fitly  framed  to  prevent  an 
evasion  a'  the  law  by  making  a  woman  heres  ex 
aeance,  for  instance,  and  giving  the  rest  to  an- 
other person.  And  this  conjecture  derives  some 
support  from  the  provision  which  prevented  the 
giving  nearly  all  the  property  in  legacies  to  the 
detriment. of  the  heres  ;  which  provision,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  does  not  apply  to  women  only, 
so  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Gains.* 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  shows 
that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  lex  by  which,  in 
certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman  might  take  some- 
thing ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the  lex  prevented  a 
man  from  making  even  his  own  daughter  sole  heres. 

According  to  Gaius  and  Pliny,'  the  provisions  of 
the  Voconia  lex  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  they 
were  writing,  though  Gellius'  speaks  of  them  as 
being  either  obsolete  or  repealed.  The  provisions 
of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaaa  may  have  repealed 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Voconia  lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  lex  is  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  OAving  to  the  imperfect  statements 
that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions,  which 
were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modern  au- 
thorities on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein ;' 
but  the  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting any  of  them. 

VOLO'NES  is  synonymous  with  voluntarii  (from 
volo),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all  those  who 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies  without 
there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so.  But  it  was  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  slaves,  when,  in  times  of 
need,  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Thus  when,  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to  complete  the 
army,  about  8000  young  and  able-bodied  slaves  of- 
fered to  serve.  Their  proposal  was  accepted  ;  they 
received  armour  at  the  public  expense,  and  as  they 
distinguished  themselves,  they  were  honoured  with 
the  franchise.'  In  after  times  the  name  volones 
was  retained  whenever  slaves  chose  or  were  al- 
lowed to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  masters, 


I.  (Ci(!.,  De  Repub.,  iii.,  10.)— 2.  (Declam.,  264.)  — 3.  (ii., 
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which  they  were  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  they 
were  generally  rewarded  with  the  franchise.' 

VOLU'MEN.     {Vid.  Liber.) 

VOLUNTA'RII.     ( Vid.  Volones.) 

VOMITO'RIA.     (Vid.  Amphitheatruji,  p.  1j3.) 

*VULPES  {alunri^),  the  Fox,  or  Canis  Vulpes, 
L.  It  is  also  called  /tepfSo  by  Oppian  and  by  Aris- 
tophanes, in  a  metaphorical  sense." 

URAGUS.     (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphora.^  This  use  of 
the  term  was  probably  founded  upon  its  more  gen- 
eral application  to  denote  a  vessel  for  holding  water, 
or  any  other  substance,  either  fluid  or  solid.' 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  (indices),  in  order  that  the  prastor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determine 
causes  ;*  also  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
(Vid.  FuNOs,  p.  460,  461.)  For  this  purpose  urns  ' 
were  made  of  marble,  porphyry,  baked  clay,  bronze, 
or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  some  quite  simple, 
and  others  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  or  ornamented 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'NUM.  (FiiZ.  Bustum  ;  Fo- 
Nus,  p.  460.) 

USUGA'PIO.  The  history  of  usucapio  is  an  im 
portantrfact  in  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Gaius''  states  that  there  was  originally  in  Rome 
only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  person  was  either 
owner  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  he  was  not 
owner  at  all.  But  afterward  ownership  was  divided, 
so  that  one  man  might  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  another  might  have  the  same  thing  in  bonis, 
that  is,  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  it.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  divided  ownership  might  arise, 
by  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  res  mancipi :  if 
such  a  thing  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  and 
there  was  neither  mancipatio  nor  in  jure  cessio,  the 
new  owner  only  acquired  the  natural  ownership,  as 
some  would  call  it,  or  only  had  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
until  the  purchaser  acquired  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship by  usucapio  ( possidendo  usucapiat) ;  for  when 
the  usucapio  was  completed,  the  effect  was  the 
same  as  if  the  thing  had  been  originally  mancipated 
or  transferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  Gaius  adds, 
"  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  the  usucapio  is 
completed  in  a  year,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fundus  or 
aedes,  two  years  are  required ;  and  so  it  is  provided 
by  the  Twelve  Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  res 
mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms  of 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  From  this,  then,  it 
might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of  convey- 
ance of  res  mancipi  from  the  owner ;  and  this  is  all 
that  could  be  concluded  from  this  passage.  But  a 
passage  which  immediately  follows  shows  that  this 
was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did ;  for  Gaius'  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  But  (ceterum)  there  may  be  usucapio 
even  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  have  come 
to  us  by  tradition  from  a  peYson  who  was  not  the 
owner,  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  not,  pro- 
vided we  have  received  them  bona  flde,  believing 
that  he  who  delivered  (qui  tradiderit)  them  to  us 
was  the  owner.  And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
been  established,-  in  order  that  the  ownership  of 
things  might  not  be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing 


1.  (Liv.,  xiiv.,  11,  14,  &o.  — Id.,  xivii.,  38.— Id.,  ixviii.,  46.— 
Capitolin.,  M.  Anton.  Philos.,  21.)  — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  10. 
—Oppian,  Cyneff.,  ui.,450.— Aristoph.,  Eq.,  1065.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  T.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  1,  54.)— 4.  (PUut.,  Pseud.,  i.,  2, 
24.— Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5, 91.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  6, 10.— Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  172.> 
—5.  (Hor.,  Cann.,  iii.,  1, 16,— Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  432.— Piin.,  Epist'' 
I,..  3,— Juv.,  Sat.,  xiii.,  4.)— 6.  (a.,  40-42  )-7.  (ii.,  43.) 
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that  one  or  two  years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  owner  to  look  after  his  property,  that  being  the 
time  allowed  to  the  possessor  for  usucapio." 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  little  reason  in  it  and  possibly  no  histori- 
cal truth  ;  hut  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  this 
application  of  the  rule  of  usucapio  was  formed  from 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The  limitation  of  the 
time  of  usucapio  is  clearly  due  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  the  time  applied  only  to  purchases  of  res 
mancipi  from  the  owner  when  the  legal  forms  of 
conveyance  had  been  neglected.  But  the  origin  of 
usucapio  was  probably  still  more  remote. 

When  Gaius  states  that  there  was  originally  only 
one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that  afterward 
ownership  was  divided,  he  immediately  shows  how 
.this  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi.  This 
division  of  ownership  rested  on  the  division  of  things 
into  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi,  a  distinction  that 
had  reference  to  nothing  else  than  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  property  of  them.  Things  were  merely 
called  res  mancipi  becaus^  the  ownership  of  them 
could  not  be  transferred  without  mancipatio.  Things 
were  res  nee  mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  could 
be  effected  without  mancipatio.  There  could  be  no 
division  of  things  into  mancipi  and  nee  rnaneipi  ex- 
cept by  determining  what  things  should  be  res  man- 
cipi. Res  nee  mancipi  are  determined  negatively  : 
they  are  all  things  that  are  not  res  mancipi :  but 
the  negative  determination  presupposes  the  positive ; 
therefore  res  mancipi  were  determined  before  res 
nee  mancipi  could  be  determined  ;  and  before  the 
res  mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi. 
But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only  affected  the  con- 
dition of  those  things  to  which  it  had  a  direct  appli- 
cation :  consequently,  all  other  things  remained  as 
they  were  before.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  certain, 
that  the  res  mancipi,  as  a  class  of  things,  were  an- 
terior, in  order  of  time,  to  the  class  of  res  nee  man- 
cipi, which  comprehended  all  things  except  res  man- 
cipi. Until  then,  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  estab- 
lished, all  p/operty  at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by 
Bare  tradition,  as  res  nee  mancipi  could  be  alienated 
by  tradition  after  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  con- 
stituted. 

The  time  when  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  form- 
ed is  not  known  ■,  but  it  is  most  consistent  with  all 
that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the  forms  of  man- 
cipatio (vid.  Mancipatio),  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by  positive  enact- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  forms  of  mancipatio  and  of 
the  in  jure  cessio  (which,  from  its  character,  must 
be  posterior  to  mancipatio)  were  established,  it  fol- 
lowed that  mere  tradition  of  a  thing  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  could  not 
transfer  the  ownership  of  a  res  mancipi.  The  trans- 
fer gave  the  purchaser  merely  a  possessio,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  property.  In  course  of 
time,  the  purchaser  obtained  the  publiciana  actio, 
and  from  this  time  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
ownership  existed  in  the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by  the 
.ntroduction  of  usucapio.  The  bona  fide  possessor 
of  a  res  mancipi  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
mancipatio,  had  no  legal  defence  against  the  owner 
who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he  had  the  exceptio 
doli,  and  subsequently  the  exceptio  rei  venditse  et 
traditse,  by  which  he  could  protect  himself  against 
the  owner  ;  and  as  possessor  simply,  he  had  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interdict  against  third  persons.  He 
had  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  and  he  could 
transfer  the  possessio,  but  he  could  do  no  act  with 
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respect  to  it  for  which  Quiritarian  ownership  waa 
necessary ;  consequently,  he  could  not  alienate  it 
by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  and  it  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  it  by 
testament  in  the  same  way  in  whic'h  Quiritarian 
ownership  was  disposed  of  by  testament.  The  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  rule  as  that  of  usucapio  'as  evi 
dent,  but  it  could  arise  in  no  other  way  than  by 
positive  enactment,  for  its  effect  was  to  be  the  sa  ne 
as  that  of  mancipatio.  The  Twelve  Tables  fixed 
the  term  of  usucapio,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  fixed  or  merely  confirmed  the  rule  of  law  af 
to  usucapio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tradition  or  deliv- 
ery was  a  part  of  mancipatio  as  such.  Mancipatio 
was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership  which 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  characteristic  of  which 
was  publicity :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  would  of 
course  generally  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership.  Land  {pradia),  for  instance, 
could  be  mancipated  without  delivery  {in  ahsenlic 
mancipari  solent'-).  In  the  case  of  movable  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  the  thing  man- 
cipated might  be  identified.  The  essential  to  the 
transfer  of  ownership  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
is  the  consent  of  two  persons  who  have  legal  capa- 
city to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  All  the 
rest  is  form  that  may  be  varied  infinitely :  this  con- 
sent is  the  substance.  Yet  tradition  as  a  form  of 
transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  Roman  form,  and 
consent  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  sufficient 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  without  affecting  the 
principle  laid  down  that  consent  alone  is  essential 
in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  apparent  incon- 
gruity is  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  explained  iu 
the  following  manner :  "  Tradition  owes  its  origin 
to  a  time  when  men  could  not  sufficiently  separate 
in  their  minds  physical  ownership,  or  the  dominium 
over  a  thing,  from  legal  ownership.  As  a  man  can 
only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  wild  animal  in  the 
forest  his  own  when  he  has  caught  it,  so  men 
thought  that  tradition  must  be  added  to  contract  in 
order  to  enable  a  man  to  claim  the  thing  as  his 
own."' 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  might  be  usu- 
capio in  the  case  of  servitutes,  marriage,  and  hered- 
itas.  But  as  servitutes  prjediorum  rusticorum 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  mancipatio,  and  as  be- 
ing parts  of  ownership  could  only  be  established  by 
the  same  form  by  which  ownership  of  res  mancipi 
was  transferred,  so,  according  to  the  old  law,  these 
servitutes  alone  could  be  the  object  of  usucapio ; 
and,  as  it  is  contended  by  Engelbach,  only  in  the 
case  of  aquffiductus,  haustus,  iter,  and  actus.  But 
as  the  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  be  acquired 
by  bare  tradition  followed  by  usucapio,  so  these  ser- 
vitutes could  be  established  by  contract,  and  could 
be  fully  acquired  by  usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman 
law,  when  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  replaced  by 
mere  tradition,  servitutes  could  be  established  per 
pacta  et  stipulationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage coemptione,  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  used, 
and  the  effect  was,  that  the  woman  came  into  the 
hand  of  her  husband,  and  became  part  of  his  farai- 
lia.  The  marriage  usu  could  not  of  itself  effect  this, 
but  if  the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year,  she 
passed  into  his  familia  by  usucapio  {vclut  annua  pos- 
sessione  ttsucapiebatur) :  and,  accordingly,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  if  she 
did  not  wish  thus  to  come  into  her  husband's  hand, 
she  must  in  every  year  absent  herself  from  him  for 
three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  usus.^    Thus 


1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  29,  tit.  6.— Gams,  i.,  121.)— 2.   (Engelbach, 
Ueber  die  Usucapion,  &c.,  p.  60.) -3.  (Gams,  i.,  110.) 
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nsuoapio  added  to  usus  produced  the  effect  of  co- 
emptio.  In  the  case  of  the  hereditas,  when  the  tes- 
tator had  the  testamenti  factio,  and  had  disposed  of 
his  property  without  observing  the  forms  of  manci- 
patio  and  nuncupatio,  the  person  whom,  he  had 
named  his  heres  could  only  obtain  the  legal  owner- 
ship of  the  hereditas  by  usucapio.  In  all  these  cases, 
then,  the  old  law  as  to  usucapio  was  this :  when  the 
positive  law  had  required  the  forms  of  mancipatio, 
in  order  that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  usu- 
capio supplied  the  defect,  by  converting  a  mere  pos- 
sessio  (subsequently  called  in  bonis)  into  dominium 
ex  jure  Quiritium.  Usucapio,  then,  was  not  original- 
ly a  mode  of  acquisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  defect  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  the  thing, 
or  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  end  of  usucapio 
was  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly,  the  original 
name  for  usucapio  was  usus  auctoritas,  the  auctori- 
tas  of  usus,  or  that  which  gives  to  usus  its  efficacy 
and  completeness,  a  sense  of  auctoritas  which  is 
common  in  the  Roman  law.  {Vid.  Auctoritas, 
ToTELA.)  But  usus  alouo  never  signifies  usucapio  ; 
and  consistently  with  this,  in  those  cases  where 
there  could  be  no  usucapio,  the  Roman  writers  speak 
of  usus  only.  Possessio  is  the  usus  of  a  piece  of 
.  ground  as  opposed  to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the 
term  usus  was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  on 
which  a  man  either  had  not  the  ownership,  or  of 
which  he  could  not  have  the  ownership,  as  the  ager 
publlcus.  In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in 
the  Pandect,  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring 
ownership :  the  term  usus  auctoritas  was  replaced 
by  the  phrase  usu  capere,  and  in  the  place  of  usuca- 
pio sometimes  the  phrase  "  possessione  or  Itmge  pos- 
scssione  capere"  occurs  ;  but  possessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  usucapio. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius  already  quoted, 
that  in  his  time  usucapio  was  a  regular  mode  of  ac- 
quisition, which  was  applicable  to  things  which  had 
come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one  who  was  not 
the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both  to  res  man- 
cipi  and  nee  mancipi,  if  the  possessor  possessed 
them  bona  fide,  that  is,  if  he  believed  that  he  receiv- 
fed  them  from  the  owner.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never 
acquire  the  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  usucapio, 
for  the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Plautia  prevented  usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  vi  possessa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  not  acquire  the 
ownership  by  usucapio,  for  the  mala  fides  in  which 
their  possession  originated  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
usucapio  ;  but  no  person  who  bona  fide  bought  the 
thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa,  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapio.'  According  to  other 
authorities,  the  rule  as  to  a  stolen  thing  was  estab- 
lished by  the  lex  Atinia.  Provincial  lands  were  also 
not  objects  of  usucapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
res  mancipi  could  not  be  the  objects  of  usucapio,  un- 
less they  had  been  received  from  her  by  traditio 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor ;  and  this  was  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  legal  incapacity 
of  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  mancipatio 
must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The  hereditas  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  be  an 
object  of  usucapio,  as  Cicero  explains  to  Atticus  (de 
tutela  legitima  nihil  usucapi  posse').  The  foundation 
of  this  rule,  according  to  some,  was  the  legal  inca- 
pacity of  a  'voman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  ag- 
nati, to  make  a  will.  (Vid.  Testamentum  ;  but  see 
the  article  Tutela.) 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 

1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  45.)— 2.  (ad  Att.,  i.,  15.) 


have  the  capacity  to  acquire  by  mancipatio  :  conse- 
quently, all  persons  were  excluded  from  acquiring 
by  usucapio  who  had  not  the  commercium.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero'  from  the  Twelve  Tables, 
"  adversum  hostem  {i.  e.,  peregrinum)  ceterna  auctori- 
tas,'" is  alleged  in  support  of  this  rule  of  law ;  that 
is,  a  peregrinus  may  have  the  use  of  a  res  mancipi 
which  has  been  transferred  by  traditio,  but  he  can 
never  acquire  anything  more  by  usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  usucapio  which 
were  not  objects  of  commercium.  Accordingly,  all 
res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  and  res  communes,  could  not  be  objects 
of  usucapio.  The  limits  or  bounds  by  which  the 
Romanus  ager  was  marked  out  were  consequently 
not  objects  of  usucapio,  as  to  which  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Twelve  Tables'  ("  Quoniam  usucapi- 
onem  intra  quinque  pedes  esse  noluerunt").  The  quin- 
que  pedes  are  the  limites  linearii,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  fixed  at  five  feet  by  a  lex  Mamilia.  The 
approach  to  a  sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  of 
usucapio.' 

In  the  time  of  Gains,'  a  man  might  take  posses- 
sion of  another  person's  land,  provided  he  used  no 
force  {vis),  the  possession  of  which  was  vacant 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  be- 
cause the  owner  had  died  without  a  successor  (vid. 
SuocEssio),  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  he 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapio, 
even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was  not 
his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  fundus  could 
be  furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft.  But  a  man  might 
in  some  cases  acquire  by  usucapio  the  ownership  of 
a  thing  which  he  knew  tp  be  not  his  own :  as  if  a 
man  had  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the  he- 
reditas, of  which  the  heres  had  never  acquired  the 
possession,  provided  it  was  a  thing  that  could  be  an 
object  of  usucapio.  This  species  of  possessio  and 
usucapio  was  called  pro  herede,  and  even  things  im- 
movable (qua:  solo  continentur)  could  be  thus  acqui- 
red by  one  year's  usucapio.  The  reason  was  this  : 
the  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  the  ownership  of 
res  soli  could  be  acquired  by  usucapio  in  two  years, 
and  all  other  things  in  one  year  :  now,  as  the  hered- 
itas was  not  a  res  soli,  it  must  be  included  in  the 
"  other  things,"  and  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  several  things  which  made  up  the  hereditas 
must  follow  the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas ;  and  though 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  con- 
tinued as  to  all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  The 
reason  of  the  rule  as  to  this  "  improba  possessio  et 
usucapio,"  says  Gaius,  was,  that  the  heres  might  be 
induced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  heredi- 
tas, and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge 
the  sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  {illis  temporibus) 
were  very  strictly  observed,  and  also  that  there 
might  be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors 
might  make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  possessio 
and  usucapio  was  called  lucrativa.  In  the  time  ol 
Gaius  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  senatus  consult 
um  of  Hadrian's  time  enabled  the  heres  to  recovei 
that  which  had  been  acquired  by  usucapio,  just  as 
if  there  had  been  no  usucapio ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  heres  necessarius,  the  old  rule  still  remained.' 

Gaius  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  usureceptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a  thing 
to  a  friend,  or  transferred  it  by  the  in  jure  cessio, 
simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in  his  friend's 
safe  keeping  (fiducia  causa ;  quod  tutius  nostra  rc^ 
apud  eum  essent),  he  had  always  a  capacity  for  re- 
covering it.     In  order  to  recover  immediately  the 
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Quiritariati  ownership  of  the  thing  remancipatio  was 
necessary  ;  but  if  the  thing  was  transferred  to  him 
by  traditio,  the  remancipatio  was  completed  by  usu- 
capio,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  by  usureceptio :  for 
usureceptio  differs  in  no  respect  from  usucapio,  ex- 
cept that  the  person  who  acquires  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usus,  in  the  one  case  acquires  (capil), 
in  the  other  reacquires  (recipil)  the  thing.  In  the 
case  of  a  pignorated  thing,  the  debtor's  capacity  to 
recover  by  usureceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  fiducia,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the 
creditor :  and  even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money,  and 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  thing  neither  by  hiring 
it  from  the  creditor  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lucrativa 
usucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio,  and  was  probably 
formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usucapio  pro 
herede. 

Servitutes  praediorum  rusticorum  were  establish- 
ed, at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  mancipatio  ; 
the  right  to  the  servitutes  could  only  be  properly  ex- 
tinguished by  a  remancipatio.  If  the  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  mere  agreement,  there  must  be  a 
usureceptio  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement,  in  order  to  complete  its  legal  release  from 
the  servitus.  In  order  that  the  possession  of  the 
libertas  of  the  servient  land  might  be  enjoyed  unin- 
terruptedly for  two  years,  there  must  be  for  the  same 
time  a  total  abstinence  from  all  exercise  of  the  right 
on  the  part  of  him  who  had  the  servitus.  Subse- 
quently it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person 
entitled  to  the  servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for 
two  years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  in  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  usu- 
capio came  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  became 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  bona  fide  possession,  wheth- 
er the  thing  was  a  res  manoipi  or  not.  Former- 
ly, if  a  will  had  been  made  in  due  form,  except  as  to 
mancipation  and  nuncupation,  the  heres  acquired 
the  hereditas  by  usucapio  ;  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  prastorian  testament  {vid.  Testamentum) 
and  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  bonorum  possessor 
obtained  the  right  to  actiones  fictitiae  or  utiles  in  all 
cases  where  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  action,  and 
he  acquired  by  usucapio  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  several  things  which  were  included  in  the  he- 
reditas. In  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be 
no  usucapio  of  an  hereditas.'  In  like  manner,  in 
the  case  of  servitutes  established  by  contract,  the 
introduction  of  the  actio  publiciana  rendered  the 
doctrine  of  usucapio  unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia 
lex  is  mentioned  which  repealed  all  usucapio  of  ser- 
vitutes." But  this  lex  only  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  servitutes  ;  it  did  not  affect  that  usucapio 
by  which  the  freedom  of  a  servient  piece  of  land  was 
effected.  It  became  a  maxim  of  law :  servitutes 
pmdiorum  rusticorum  non  utendo  amittuntur,  which, 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  servient  land,  was  a  usu- 
receptio. In  this  sense  "  usurpata  recipitur"  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  passage  of  Paulus.^  "  Vsurpari"  is 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  " uli"  and  in  this 
passage  of  Paulus  "  usurpata  recipitur"  seems  equiv- 
alent to  "asu  recipitur,"  though  this  is  not  the 
meaning  that  has  usually  been  given  to  this  pas- 
sage. 

In  the  case  of  marriage,  also,  usucapio  fell  into 
lisuse,  as  we  learn  from  Gaius.' 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  subsisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  res  mancipl  by  tradition,  had 
flow  a  praetorian  ownership,  and  he  had  a  right  of 
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action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  was  anal- 
ogous to  the  rei  vindicatio.  But  usucapio  was  stil! 
necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  ownership  and  Its 
consequent  advantages.  The  distinction  between 
res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi  existed,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  sub- 
sisted at  the  same  time  with  the  p.Tastorian  testa- 
ment. 

When,  finally,  all  distinction  was  abolished  between 
res  mancipi  and  neo  mancipi,  and  the  ownership  of 
all  things  could  be  acquired  by  traditio  and  occu- 
patio,  that  kind  of  usucapio  ceased  by  which  a  thing 
in  bonis  became  a  man's  ex  jure  Quiritiuiji.  All 
usucapio  was  now  the  same,  and  its  general  defini- 
tion became  "  adjectio  dominii  per  continuationem  pos- 
sessimis  temporis  lege  definiti."'-  Fiom  this  time 
the  terras  usucapio  and  longi  temporis  praescriptio 
were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers  suppose, 
though  on  this  point  there  is  not  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion. 

(Engelbach,  Ueber  die  Usucapion  zur  zeit  der  Zwolf 
Tafeln,  Marburg,  1828.  —  Miihlenbruch,  Doctrin. 
Pandect.,  (j  261,  &.c. — Ueber  die  Usucapio,  pro  herede 
von  Arndts,  Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisprudenz,  ii.,  125.) 

US0R.5;.     (Vid.  Interest  of  Monev,  p.  546.) 

USURPA'TIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  "  usu- 
capionis  interruptio."'  Appius  Claudius,  not  the  de- 
cemvir, but  he  who  made  the  Appla  Via,  and  brought . 
the  Aqua  Claudia  to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  Ilsur- 
pationibus,  which  was  not  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pomponius.'  In  some  cases  "  usurpatio"  means  the 
preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as  "jus 
usurpatum,"  in  the  case  of  a  servitus  aquae  ducen- 
dae ;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense  of 
usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  uti.     {Yid.  Usuci- 

PIO.) 

USUS.     (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

USUS.     (Vid.  UsusFRUOTUs.) 

USUSFRUCTUS  and- USUS  were  personal  servi- 
tutes.* Ususfructus  is  defined  to  be  "jus  alienis 
rebus  utendi  fruendi  salva  rerum  substantia."^  Ac- 
cordingly, ususfructus  comprehended  the  "jus  utendi" 
and  the  "jus  fruendi."  Usus  comprehended  only 
the  "jus  utendi."  The  complete  distinction  between 
ususfructus  and  usus  will  only  appear  from  a  state- 
ment of  what  each  is.  • 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the  ownership  belonged 
to  another.  It  could  be  established  by  testament, 
as  when  the  heres  was  required  to  give  to  another 
the  ususfructus  of  a  thing ;  and  it  could  also  be  es- 
tablished by  contract  between  the  owner  of  a  thing 
and  him  who  contracted  for  the  ususfructus.  He 
who  had  the  ususfructus  was  ususfructuarius  or 
fructuarius,  and  the  object  of  the  ususfructus  was 
res  fructuaria. 

There  might  be  ususfructus  both  in  praedia  rus- 
tica  and  urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  and 
other  things. 

If  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to  a 
person,  all  the  "fructus"  of  the  thing  belonged  to 
the  fructuarius  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment. 
Consequently,  if  the  ususfructus  of  a  piece  of  land 
was  given  to  him,  he  was  entitled  to  collect  and  have 
for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  already  on  the 
land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on  it  during  the 
time  of  his  enjoyment ;  but  as  he  only  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  fructus  by  collecting  them,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  fructus  which  existed  on  the  land  at 
the  time  when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had 
not  collected. 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  he  was 
bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.    As  to  quarries  and 
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mines,  he  could  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  (quasi  bonus  paterfamilias). 
If,  after  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  .the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  sedes, 
the  fructuarius  was  entitled  to  all  the  rents  and  prof- 
its which  he  received  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a  house  in 
repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how  far  he  was 
bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell  down  from  de- 
cay :  at  any  rate,  he  was  liable  for  all  moderate  and 
reasonable  expenses  which  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 
ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another  the 
usus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the  right 
to  the  ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing.  He 
could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes ;  nor  could 
the  owner  do  this,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  fruc- 
tuarius. The  fructuarius  could  make  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  improve  it,  but 
not  such  as  would  in  any  way  deteriorate  the  thing. 
Consequently,  he  had  greater  power  over  cultivated 
land  than  over  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part 
of  the  value  of  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
things  of  the  like  kind,  consists  in  opinion,  and  must 
be  measured  by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his  rights 
by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  completion  of 
the  time  of  the  ususfructus,  the  thing  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  owner,  who  could  generally  require  se- 
curities from  the  fructuarius  both  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  thing  and  for  its  restoration  in  due  time. 
This  security  was  in  some  cases  dispensed  with  by 
positive  enactments,  and  in  other  cases  by  agree- 
ment ;  but  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  testa- 
ment. 

Originally  there  could  be  no  ususfructus  in  things 
unless  they  were  things  corporeal,  and  such  as  could 
be  restored  entire  when  the  time  of  ususfructus  had 
expired.  But  by  a  senatus  consultum  of  uncertain 
date  there  might  be  quasi  ususfructus  of  things  which 
were  consumed  in  the  use,  and  in  this  case  the  fruc- 
tuarius in  fact  became  the  owner  of  the  things,  but 
was  bound  to  give  security  that  he  would  either  re- 
store as  much  in  quantity  and  value  as  he  had  re- 
ceived, or  the  value  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
•  generally  supposed  that  this  senatus  consultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero'  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  :  "  Non  debet  ea  mulier,  cui  vir  bono- 
rum  suorum  usumfructum  legavit,  cellis  vinariis  et  ole- 
ariis  plenis  relictis,  putare  id  ad  se  pertinere.  Usus 
enim  non  abusus  legatur."  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
the  words  "id  ad  se  perlinere,"  which  are  usually 
translated  "these  things  (the  cells  vinarise,  &c.) 
are  not  objects  of  ususfructus,"  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred that  there  was  at  that  time  no  ususfructus  in 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the.  use.  But  if  this 
is  the  sense,  the  words  which  follow,  "  for  the  usus, 
not  the  abusus  (power  to  consume),  is  the  object  of 
the  legacy,"  have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words 
simply  signify  that  a  usus  is  given,  not  an  abusus  ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  an  abusus  could  not  be 
given.  Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  "  res  pertinet 
ad  usufructuarium"  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  "  that  the  thing 
is  an  object  of  ususfructus,"  but  that  "  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  fructuarius."  In  the  Digest'  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  young  child  of  a  female  slave 
belongs  to  the  fructuarius  {an  partus  ad  fructuarium 
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pertineat),  Bnd  it  is  answered  in  the  negative,  witn 
the  folloWjng  explanation  ;  "  ncc  usumfructum  in  co 
fructuarius  habehit."  The  passage  of  Cicero,  there- 
fore, will  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  testator's 
possession  are  not  given  to  her  by  a  bequest  of  the 
ususfructus  of  his  property,  for  it  is  usus,  that  is,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is  given,  and  not 
"  abusus,"  or  the  power  to  consume  things.  In  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  ususfructus  ir 
all  his  property,  that  is,  a  right  to  gather  the  fruits  ; 
but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil,  which  are 
fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman  to  be  her  prop- 
erty, as  if  she  had  gathered  them  during  her  usus- 
fructus. Puchta  contends  that  "  abusus"  does  not 
necessarily  signify  that  there  could  be  "  abusus"  only 
in  the  case  of  things  "qua  usu  consumuntur :"  he 
says  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  example, 
without  altering  his  expression.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  Puchta  contends  that  the  senatus 
consultum  as  to  quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the 
lime  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  senatus  consultum 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  under  consideration,  which 
is  simply  this,  whether  a  gift  of  ususfructus  is  a  gift 
of  the  fructus  that  are  already  gathered ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  usus  which  is  given,  that 
is,  ususfructus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fruits, 
and  not  abusus,  which  implies  the  right  to  the  un 
limited  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  If  abusus  had  been 
given,  the  woman's  power  over  all  the  property  of 
the  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
been  unlimited ;  but  as  abusus  was  not  given,  and 
as  u  .isfructus  implies  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  by 
the  li  uctuarius,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  already 
gathered  could  not  belong  to  her.  The  argument 
of  Cicero,  then,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  quasiususfructus  in  his  time  ;  so  far  as  his  ar- 
gument goes,  the  quasiususfructus  might  have  then 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  Puchta  is  correct,  but  his  conclusion  is  not 
certain.  In  addition  to  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
senatus  consulta  were  made  on  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im- 
perial period. 

Usus  is  defined'  by  the  negation  of  "frui .-"  "  cm 
usus  relictus  est,  uli potest,  frui  vera  non  potest."  The 
title  of  the  Digest  above  referred  to  is  "  De  Usu  et 
habitatione,"  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti- 
tle mainly  refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house.  Accordingly,  the  usus  of  a  house  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  fructus :'  it  has  been  al- 
ready explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning 
of  ususfractus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of  a  thing  im- 
plies the  power  of  using  it  either  for  necessary  pur- 
poses or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man  who  was 
entitled  to  the  usus  could  not  give  the  thing  to  an 
other  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus  of  a 
house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take  wood 
for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  water,  provided  he  used  them  in  mod- 
eration, or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "  non  usque  ad  com- 
pendium, sed  ad  usum  scilicet  mm  abusum."  If  the 
usus  of  cattle  (pecus)  was  left,  the  usuarius  was  en- 
titled to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If  the  usu  s 
of  a  herd  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a  man,  he 
could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses for  which  oxen  are  adapted  If  the  usus  was 
of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  then  the 
usus  was  the  same  as  ususfructus.'  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and,  accordingly,  a  part  of  a 
usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  persons 
might  have  the  fructus  of  a  thing  in  common.*  As 
to  his  duties,  the  usuarius  was  in  most  respects  lilse 


1.  {Dig.  7,  tit.  8,  s.  2.)— 2.  {Dig.  7,  tit.  8,  s.  18.)— 3.  (Di».  ', 
tit.  5,  s.  5,  4  2 ;  s.  10,  4  1.)— 4.  (Bij  ',  tit.  8,  s.  19.) 
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>he  fructuarius.    In  some  cases  usus  is  equivalent 
to  ususfructus,  as  where  there  can  be  no  usus  of  a 
thing  without  a  tailing  of  the  fructus.' 
UTERINI.     (Vid.  CoaNATi.) 
UTI  POSSIDE'TIS.    ( Vid.  Interdicthm,  p.  543.) 
UTILIS  ACTIO.     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  ^7.) 
UTRES.     (Vid.  ViNUM,  p.  1053.) 
UTRICULA'RIUS.     (Fid.  Tibia.) 
UTRUBI.     (Vid.  Intekdictum,  p.  543.) 
VULCANA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  23d  of  August  (X.  Calend. 
Sept.),  with  games  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  where 
the  god  had  a  temple.'    The  sacrifice  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  fishes,  which  the  people  threw  into 
the  fire.'    It  was  also  customary  on  this  day  to 
commence  working  by  candlelight,  which  was  prob- 
ably considered  as  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the 
use  of  fire,  as  the  day  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  this 
element.* 
VULGA'RES.     ( Vid.  Servos,  Roman,  p.  887.) 
UXOR.     ( Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 
UXO'RIUM  or  ^S  UXO'RIUM  was  a  tax  paid 
by  persons  who  lived  as  bachelors.'    It  was  first 
imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius  Camillus  and  M. 
Postumius,  B.C.  403,'  but  whether  it  continued  to 
be  levied  we  do  not  know.     Subsequent  censors 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  have  used  endeavours  to 
induce  bachelors  to  marry ;  the  orations  of  the  cen- 
sors Metellus  Macedonicus  (B.C.  131)  and  Metellus 
Numidicus  (B.C.  102)  on  the  subject  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire.     Some  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  the  latter  are  given  by  Aulus  Gellius,' 
and  Augustus  read  the  speech  of  the  former  in  the 
senate  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  his 
time.'    Various  penalties  were  imposed  by  Augus- 
tus upon  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  re- 
specting which  see  Julia  Lex  et  Papia  PoppiEA, 
p  556. 

X.  H. 

»XANTHE  i^avdrih  a  kind  of  Haematite,  or  Blood- 
stone, of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  containing  iron 
ore." 

♦XANTHION  {^avdtov),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdock, 
or  Xanthium  strumariu-m.^^ 

*XANTHOBAL'ANUS  (^aveoSuXavoc).  Accord- 
ing to  Adams,  "  Some  have  taken  this  for  the  Nut- 
meg, but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Clusius.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  nut  of  the  Semicarpum 
anacardium."^^ 

XEN'AGOI  (feKoyoi).  The  Spartans,  as  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  league 
which  was  formed  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con- 
federate troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and  appointed  of- 
ficers of  their  own  to  command  them.  Such  oiR- 
cers  were  called  ^evayoi.  The  generals  whom  the 
allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subordinate  to 
these  Spartan  ^evayoi,  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war  as  representatives  of  their  respect- 
ive countries."  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the 
league  was  still  more  firmly  established,  though 
Argos  refused  to  join  it ;  and  the  Spartans  were 
rigorous  in  exacting  the  required  military  service, 


1.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  I,  &c.— Frag.  Vat.,DoUsufructu.  — MClhlen- 
bruch,  Doct.  Pandect.,  I)  2ti4,  &c. — '*  Ueber  das  alter  des  Qunsm- 
susfructus,"  Von  Puchta,  Rhcin.  Mus.  ftir  Jurisprudenz,  iii.,  82.) 
— 2.  {Inscript.  ap.  Gruter,  Ixi.,  3 ;  cxxiiv. — Publ.  Vict.,  De  Re- 
gion, urb.  Roma;,  9.)  — 3.  {Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  57,  Bip.) 
—4.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  ili.,5.)— 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Vnl.  Max.,  ii., 
9,  H— Plat-.  Cam., 2.)  — 7.  (i.,6.)  — 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  Ba.- 
Liv.,  Epit.,  59.)— B.  (Thcophrast.,  Do  Lapid.,  c.  66.  — Adams, 
Append,,  8.  v.) — 10.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  136. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
-11.  (Myrepsus,  349. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 12.  (Thucyd., 
n.,  7,  in,  75— Id.,  v.,  54.— Xen.,Uell.,  iii.,  5,  ^7.- Id.  ib.,  v.,i 
i3.— Id.,  Agfbil.,  li.,  10.) 
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demanding  levies  by  the  u/cvra^)/,  and  sending  ou 
^evayoi  to  collect  them.' 

The  word  ^svayoQ  may  be  applied  to  any  leader 
of  a  band  of  foreigners  or  mercenaries.  It  is  also 
used  to  signify  one  who  shows  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers, or  who  conducts  them  about  the  town  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  there,  like  the  Latin  perductor.' 

XENELAS'IA  (^evrilaaia).  The  Lacedaemoni 
ans  appear  in  very  early  times,  before  the  legisla- 
tion  of  Lycurgus,  to  have  been  averse  to  inter- 
course with  foreigners  {^ivoiai  a-a-poa/uiiToi').  This 
disposition  was  encouraged  by  the  lawgiver,  who 
made  an  ordinance  forbidding  strangers  to  reside  at 
Sparta,  without  special  permission,  and  empower- 
ing the  magistrate  to  expel  from  the  city  any  stran- 
ger who  misconducted  himself,  or  set  an  example 
injurious  to  public  morals.  Such  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  ephori.  Thucydides*  makes  Per- 
icles reproach  the  Lacedemonians  with  this  prac- 
tice, as  if  its  object  were  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  their  institutions.  The 
intention  of  Lycurgus,  more  probably,  was  to  pre- 
serve the  national  character  of  his  countrymen,  and 
prevent  their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  manners 
and  vices  (as  Xenophon  says),  67ruf  jif/  padiovpyla; 
01  TToAirat  and  ruv  ^^vov  kfinlTt2xLi.vTo.^  With  the 
same  view'the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden 
to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 
Both  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times, 
when  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  the  object 
of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  we 
find  that  the  Spartam  knew  how  to  observe  the 
laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper  occasions, 
such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors, &c.'  They  worshipped  a  Zeif  ftviof  and 
'ABava  ^niia.''  The  connexion,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Trpo^cvia,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta  both  by  the  state 
and  by  individuals,  of  which  their  connexion  vitli 
the  Pisistratida;  is  an  example,  and  also  that  of  a 
Spartan  family  with  the  family  of  Alcibiades." 
{Vid.  HospiTiL....)  Many  illustrious  men  are  re- 
ported to  have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honour,  as 
Terpander,  Tl.cognis,  and  others.'  Xenophon  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  nation,  and  made  Spartan 
wpofEKOf.  (See  farther  on  the  subject  of  the  ^tvrj- 
Tuoaia,  Thucyd.,  i..  144,  with  Gceller's  notes. — Aris- 
toph.,  Aves,  1013. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  Kal  yap  -6(LTi6hia.) 

SEN1A2  rPA*H  (ffvmf  ypa^rj).  This  was  a 
prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  As  no  man  could  be  an 
Athenian  citizen  except  by  birth  or  creation  (yhti, 
or  ■KoirjdcL),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those  titles,  as- 
sumed to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking  part  in 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any  office,  ju- 
dicial or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  certain  festi- 
vals, or  doing  any  other  act  which  none  but  a  citi- 
zen was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to  a  ypai^ 
^cviac,  which  any  citizen  might  institute  against 
him."  Or  he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  ehay,- 
ellm."  If  condemned,  his  property  and  person 
were  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  he  was  forthwith 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave."  The  judgment,  however, 
was  arrested  if  he  brought  a  SIktj  ipev6o/iap-vpiuv 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  convic- 
tion, and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testimony. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  custo- 
dy to  abide  the  event.     ( Vid.  Martyria.)    When  a 


1.  (Xen.,  Hell,  v.,  2,  5  7, 37.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3,  i  7.— Wachsmnth, 
Hell.  Alterth.,  I.,  ii.,  114,  241 .— Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  PubL  Gr., 
p.  426.)— 2.  (Steph.,  Thesaur.,  6477.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i.,  65.)  — 4 
(ii.,39.)— 5.  (De  Rep.  Laced.,  xiv.,  4.— Compare  Plut.,Lycurg., 
27.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  4  61.)— 7.  (Paasan.,  iii.,  11,  «  11.)— 
8.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  43.— Id.,  vi.,  89.— Id.,viii.,  6.— Herod.,  v.,  91.— 
Compare  vi  ,  57.)  —  9.  (Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  142.)  — 
10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  1204.)— 11.  (Scbomann,De  Comit., 
187.)— 12.  (Demosth.,  Epist.,  ].,  1481.) 
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person  tried  on  this  charge  was  acquitted  by  means 
of  fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  indicted  afresh  by  a  ypa^ri  Sapo^evia^,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the  same 
as  in  the  ypa(pfl  ^evia;.  The  jurisdiction  in  these 
matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to 
the  thesmothetae,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
lime  of  lysias,  to  the  nautodicEe,' 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
legister  of  the  d^/ioi,  or  'kri^iapxiKov  ypd/iiiaTElov, 
which  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
SriiioTai  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  he  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  ypa(^rj  ^eviac,  and  the  appellant,  if  he  ob- 
tained a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register  ;  but 
If  judgment  was  given  against  him,  he  was  sold  for 
a  slave.  (Fid.  Demos. )=  For  an  example  of  this 
see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides. 

XENICON  {(eviKov).  At  an  early  period  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  army  or  mercena- 
ry force  in  the  Greek  republics.  The  former  would 
have  excited  jealousy  lest  it  should  oppress  the 
people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos,"  and  for 
the  latter  there  was  rarely  any  occasion.  The  cit- 
izens of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavalry  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  light- 
armed  troops.  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed ; 
the  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries,*  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  the  Persian  war  we  lind  a  small  number 
of  Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  ;^  and 
tley  seem  to  have  used  themselves  to  such  employ- 
ment down  to  a  much  later  period.'  The  practice 
of  maintaining  a  standing  force  was  introduced  by 
the  tyrants,  who  kept  guards  and  soldiers  in  their 
paj  (dopv(p6poi,  /iiadoipopoi)  to  prevent  insurrections 
of  the  people,  and  preserve  their  influence  abroad. 
As  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  subjects,  they  usually  employed  foreigners.' 
Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to  fight 
without  pay,  fcvoi  came  to  signify  mercenaries.' 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  those  who 
fought  as  auxiliaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise, 
under  commission  from  their  own  country,  and 
those  who  did  not.  The  former  were  iTriKovpoi, 
not  ^EmiJ  The  terms  ^evoi  and  ^eviKov  implied 
that  the  troops  were  independent  of,  or  severed 
from  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale  were  the 
Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  -eceived 
from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue  at 
their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition  led 
them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large  force, 
naval  and  military,  which  their  own  population  was 
unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled  their  armies 
with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes  the  Corinthian 
ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  avriTr/  ri'AOrivaiav  6ma- 
uif.'"    They  perceived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 

1.  (Harpociat.,  s.  v.  Awpo^cvi'a,  Tiapdarairi^,  NavToSUat. — 
Hesych.  and  Said.,  s.  v.  Emaf  dtKrj,  NavroStKac.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  40,  126.— Meier,  Att.  Pioc,  83, 3-17, 761.)— 2.  (Har- 
pocT.,  s.  V.  Aia^l^^ipLcti. — Sohbraann,  De  Comit.,  381.) — 3.  (Pau- 
san.,  ii.,  20,  «  2.— Thacyd.,  v.,  81.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  171.  — Pau- 
san.,  iv.,  8,  «  3  i  10,  H  ;  19,  *  4.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alterth.,  I., 
i.,  30.— Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  159.)— 5.  (Herod.,  viii., 
26.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vii.,  1,  «  23.— Schomann,  ib.,  409.)  — 7. 
(Thncyd.,  vi.,  55.— Diod.  Sic,  xi.,  67,72.— Xen.,  Hier.,  v.,  3.)— 
8.  (Harpocr.,  s.  V.  Ecnrcuo^fvov?.) — 9.  (Herod,  i., 64. — Id.,  iii., 
45.— Id.,  v.,  63.— Thucyd.,  i.,  60.  —  Id.,  ii.,  70.  —Id.,  iii.,  34.— 
Id  ,  iv.,  80.)— 10.  (i.,  121.) 
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ploying  men  of  different  nations  in  that  service,  lor 
which,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualified  ;  as,  for 
instance,  Cretan  archers  and  slingers,  Thracian 
peltasta;.'  At  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  paying 
the  citizens  was  introduced  :  a  measure  of  Pericles, 
which  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
no  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expected  to 
maintain  himself  for  a  long  campaign),  but  which 
tended  to  efface  the  distinction  between  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner."  Other  Greek  nations 
soon  imitated  the  Athenians,^  and  the  appetite  for 
pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents.''  At  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  numbers  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at  home ;  all 
such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a  foreign  ser- 
vice. Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body  of  men 
who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared  little  on 
which  side  they  fought,  provided  there  were  a  suit- 
able prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with  Persian  money. 
Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  Spartans 
allowed  the  members  of  their  confederacy  to  furnish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  purpose.'  The 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against 
Artaxerxes  were  mercenaries.'  So  were  the  fa- 
mous peltastffi  of Chabrias  and  Iphicrates.'  The  Pho- 
cians,  under  Philomelus,  Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus, 
carried  on  the  sacred  war  by  the  aid  of  mercena- 
ries, paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple.' But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in 
general  to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  continual  occasions  for 
the  service  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior 
discipline  and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians.  Even  the  Spartans  sent  their 
king  Agesilaus  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterward  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  mignt  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home,  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humours, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises  for- 
eign to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  out, 
and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they  sought 
their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of  Chabrias 
and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of  this.  But 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
venturer Charidemus.  Upon  all  these  matters  we 
may  refer  the  reader  more  particularly  to  Demos- 
thenes, whose  comments  upon  the  disastrous  policy 


1.  (Thucydides,  yi.,  25.  — Idem,  vii.,  27.  —  Anstofihanes, 
Acham.,  159.)— 2.  (Biicth,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  292,  &c  ) 
—  3.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  76.)  —4.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  5,  29,  45.  — Xeu  , 
Hell.,  i.,  5,  1)  3.)-5.  (Id.  ib.,  iii.,  4,  «  15.— M.  ib.,  iv.,  3,  4  15  — 
Id.  ib.,  v.,2,  «_21.)  — 6.  (Id.,  Anab.,  i.,  3,  4  21.)  —  7.  (Harpocr., 
s.  v.  H£i'(K(Jv  £i>  Kopiv0(jj.— Aristoph.  Plat.,  173)— 8.  (Diod' 
Sic,  xvi.,  30,  (kc) 
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XESTES. 


ZEJA. 


pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  no  less  just  than 
they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike.' 

HEN'02,  SEN'IA  (fevof,  ^evla).  (Yid.  Hospi- 
t;-jm,  p.  512.) 

XESTES  (ffffri^f),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  13  cyathi  or  2 
cotyliE,  and  was  equal  to  ^  of  the  x'"'^'  tV  "^  ^^^ 
Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal,  and  ^  of  the  Greek 
amphora  or  metretes  ;  or,  viewing  it  as  a  dry  meas- 
ure, it  was  half  the  chcenix  and  -^  of  the  medim- 
nus.     It  contained  -9911  of  a  pint  English. 

At  ttis  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide ;  for,  though  the  fcirrj/f  appears 
to  have  varied  in  ditferent  states  of  Greece,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Attic  feoTj/f  was  ideiitical,  both 
ill  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman  sextarius. 
41sG,  the  Attic  ;r(n)f  was  equal  to  the  Roman  con- 
gius,  for  the  fetm^f  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  sextarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  ( Vid.  Chods, 
Co:.Gius,  Seitaeios.).  Farther,  the  Attic  metretes 
or  amphora  contained  12  xoki  and  the  Roman  am- 
phora contained  8  congii ;  giving  for  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  3  :  2,  or  H  :  to  1.  Again,  the 
Attic  medimnus  was  the  double  of  the  Roman  am- 
phora, and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the  ratio  of  4 : 3  ; 
and  the  Roman  modius  was  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
medimnus,  and  the  third  of  the  Roman  amphora. 
Hence  the  two  systems  are  connected  by  the  num- 
bers 2  and  3  and  their  multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise?  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Roman  system  was  in  some  way  adapted  to  the 
Grt>^  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
uncial  system  of  division  which  characterized  the 
Roman  weights  and  measures  (vid.  As,  Uncia)  is 
not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca- 
pacity (for  the  use  of  the  cyathus  as  the  uncia  of  the 
sextarius  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
physicians  in  later  times) ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  system  :  the 
Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  12  ;roEf,  and  the 
Roman  into  8  congii  instead  of  12.  In  the  Roman 
foot,  again,  besides  the  uncial  division,  we  have  the 
division  into  4  palmi  and  16  digiti,  which  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  divis- 
ion into  4  waXaoTal  and  16  6diiTv2,ot.  {Vid.  Pes.) 
It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 
system  of  measures  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  must  look 
from  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  undoubtedly  founded  on  weight.  The  Roman 
amphora  or  quadrantal  contained  80  pounds  (wheth- 
er of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter  here),  and  the 
congius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic  talent  was 
reckoned  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  contained 
60  minae.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  had  to  the  Ro- 
man pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  ;  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we  find 
all  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  element  before  that  time.  At  that  early  pe- 
riod Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
siderable commercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  but 
other  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  Phoca;ans,  at  a  very  early 
period,  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians  ;  the  jEgi- 
netans  had  a  colony  in  Umhria ;  and  Corinth  and 
her  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the  people  of 

1.  (Demosth.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  46.— Id.,  c.  Aristocr.,  p.  666,  671. 
—Id.,  iTcpi  T-oB  crrr^.  Tits  rpivP-i  V-  123i!,  &n,— Athensus,  xn-i  «■ 
-Tliirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.,  p.  210.— Wachs.,  I.,  u.,p.309.) 
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central  Italy,  besides  the  traces  of  Corinthian  influ- 
ence upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in  the  legend 
of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  therefore  to  the  ./Eginetico- 
Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  measures  that 
we  must  look  for  thte  origin  of  Grecian  influence  on 
the  Roman  system.  Now  the  .(Eginetan  pound, 
which  was  half  of  the  .iEginetsn  mina,  had  to  the 
Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  10  :  S ;  and,  since  the 
.iEginetan  mina  was  to  the  Attic  (most  probably, 
vid.  Talenthm)  as  5  :  3,  we  get  from  the  compaii- 
son  of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mina  to  the  Roman 
pound  as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

The  above  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measures  of  capacity  is  that 
of  Bockh,  who  discusses  the  subject  more  fully  in 
his  Metrologische  Untersudiungcn,  xi.,  ^10. 

♦XIPHIAS  (ft^Jflf),  the  Swordfish,  or  Xiphiaa 
gladius,  L.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  the  gladius 
of  Pliny  and  Isidorus.' 

♦XIPHION  {^i(piov),  the  Gladiolus  communis,  or 
CoTTi-flag." 
XIPH'OS  (fi^of).     {yH-  Gladics.) 
XO'ANON  (^oavov).     (Vid.  Statuakv,  p.  913.) 
*XYRIS  (fwpif)i  the  Iris  fmtidissima,  or  Stinking 
Gladwyn.     It  is  most  probably  the  fipij-  of  Theo- 
phrastus.' 

XYSTARCHUS.     (Vid.  GyiixAsinM,  p.  483.) 
XYSTUS.     (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  482;  Hoktos 
p.  511.) 


ZAC'OROI  (fd/copot)  is  the  name  by  which,  in 
Greece,  those  persons  were  designated  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  a  temple  and  to  keep  it  clean.  Not- 
withstanding this  menial  service,  they  partook  of 
the  priestly  character,  and  are  sometimes  even 
called  priests.*  In  many  cases  they  were  women, 
as  Timo  in  Herodotus ;'  but  men  are  also  men- 
tioned as  faxopoi.  The  priestess  Timo  is  called  by 
Herodotus  iTrofa/copof,  from  which  it  is  clear  that, 
in  some  places,  several  of  these  priests  must- have 
been  attached  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that 
they  difiered  among  themselves  in  rank.  A  class 
of  servants  of  the  same  kind  were  the  vcuaopoi,  or 
temple-sweepers.'  Subsequently,  however,  the  me 
nial  services  connected  with  this  office  were  left  to 
slaves,  and  the  persons  called  veunopoL  became 
priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme 
superintendence  of  temples,  their  treasures,  and  the 
sacred  rites  observed  in  them.'  We  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  in  some  towns  the  veuKdpoi  formed 
a  collegium,  which  was  headed  by  the  eldest  among 
them.  When  the  vcuKopoi  had  thus  risen  to  the 
rank  of  high  priestly  officers,  magistrates  and  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  even  emperors,  were  anx- 
ious to  be  invested  with  the  office,  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  whole  nations  and  cities  assumed 
the  title  of  vcundpoi,  as  we  learn  from  numerous 
coins  and  inscriptions,  and  thus  became  the  especial 
guardians  of  particular  temples." 

*ZEIA  (Zeia),  a  kind  of  grain,  described  by  Aetiu? 
and  Avicenna  as  intermediate  between  wheat  and 
barley.  "  In  short,"  says  Adams,  "  ahnost  all  the 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  Triticum  SpcUa,  or 
Spelt.  The  riipti  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  oXvpa  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  far  and  adoreum  of  the  Ro 
mans,  were  in  all  probability  merely  varieties  of 
Spelt."" 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.  —  ^Elian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  40.  —  icsnu 
Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.  —  Dinsccir.,  iv. 
20.)— 3.  (Id.,  iv.,  22.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  8.)— 4.  (Suid.- 
Hesych.— Etym.  Mag.,  s.  t.  Zaaapos.—Ponai,  Onom.,  i.,  16.)— 5 
(vi.,  134.)— 6.  (Hesych.  and  Suid.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  v.,  3, 
t)  7.— Plat.,  De  Leg.,  vi.)— 8.  (Van  Dale,  Dissertat.  ad  Inscript. 
et  Marm.  inpr.  Gnsc,  p.  298,  &c.  —  Eckhel,  Doctrm.  Num.,  iv., 
p.  288,  ic.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4.— Dioscor.,  ii..  111.— 
Horn.,  II.,  viii.,  560.  —  Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6. —Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  8.  V.) 


ZONA. 


ZONA. 


ZETE'TAI  (^i]TTiTai),  Inquis-tors,  were  extraor- 
dinary officers  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  some  crime  against  the  state, 
and  bring  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates,  avvji- 
yopoL  or  KaTTiyopot,  were  sometimes  directed  to 
assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court  of 
Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for  the 
state,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  magis- 
trate to  assist  in  procuring  information  against  of- 
fenders.' ZrjTTiTai  were  more  frequently  appointed 
to  search  for  confiscated  property,  the  goods  of  con- 
demned criminals  and  state  debtors  ;  to  receive  and 
give  information  against  any  persons  who  concealed 
or  assisted  in  concealing  them,  and  to  deliver  an 
inventory  of  all  such  goods  {aTvoypdtjieiv)  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros- 
ecuted, either  before  the  nvvSiKoi,  or,  it  might  be, 
before  the  ^rjTrjToi  themselves,  if  their  commission 
extended  to  the  holding  of  an  r/jefiovia  SmaaTriplov. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thought  himself  entitled 
10  the  goods  which  were  the  subject  of  such  infor- 
mation, or  to  any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
to  have  the  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  lie  was 
entitled,  or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This 
proceeding  was  called  hE-rriciKijfi/ia.  {Vid.  Svtim- 
001,  Paracatabole.)  Inquisitors  were  also  called 
Maar^pEC.  On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of 
commissioners,  called  avTiXoyclg,  were  appointed  to 
discover  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were 
concerned  in  overturning  the  democracy." 

ZEUGI'TAE  (Cevylrai).     (Vid.  Census,  p.  229.) 

*ZINGIB'ERIS  ((;tyyWepi;),  Amomum  Zingiber, 
or  Ginger. 

ZONA,  dim.  ZONULA,  also  called  CINGULUM 
(fui'T?,  fU|Ua,  ^unTfjp'),  a  Girdle  or  Zone,  worn  about 
the  loins  by  both  sexes.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a 
diminutive,  fuvT?  or  ^uaTijp  being  more  properly  a 
man's,  (uvtov  a  woman's  girdle.*  The  finer  kinds 
of  girdles  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  manu- 
facturer of  them  was  called  (cjviotvXokoc-' 

The  chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to  hold 
up  the  tunic  {^uvvvadai'),  which  was  more  especial- 
ly requisite  to  be  done  when  persons  were  at  work, 
on  a  journey,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Hence  we 
see  the  loins  girded  in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman 
at  p.  426,  of  the  shipbuilders  at  p.  62,  112,  of  the 
goatherd  at  p.  754,  of  the  hunters  at  p.  836,  and  of 
Diana  at  p.  245.  The  fiivT?  or  fucrr^p  is  also  repre- 
sented in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
in  armour,  as  worn  round  the  cuirass.  Among  the 
Romans  the  raagister  equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red 
leather,  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having 
its  two  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 
elaborate  gold  buckle.  (Vid.  Fibola).'  The  girdle 
mentioned  by  Homer^  seems  to  have  been  a  constit- 
uent part  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  affording  an  additional 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  597.  In  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  armour, 
/^uvvvadat  or  (uaaaBai  meant  to  arm  one's  self,'  and 
from  this  circumstance  Athene  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  character  ZuoTj?pia.'°  The  woodcut  at  p.  15 
shows  that  the-ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 

1.  (Andoc,  De  Myst.,  3,  5,  6.  — Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth.,  p.  90, 
97,  ed.  Steph.)  — 2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  Zr/rvrns-  — Bockh,  Staatsh. 
der  Athen.,  i.,  170.— Meier,  Att.  Proc,  110,  112,  566.— See  also 
the  speeches  of  Lysias,  De  PuW.  Bon.  and  De  Aristoph.  Bon.  ; 
and  as  to  the  proceedings  against  state  debtora,  see  farther, 
Bockh,  ib.,  i.,  415.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i.,  215.— Id.,  iv.,  9.- M/rpa.)— 
4.  (Moens,  Att.,  s.  v.)  5.  (Th.  Magister,  p.  413,  ed.  Oudendorp. 
-Zonarius.)- 6.  (Callim.,  Dian.,  12.)— 7.  (Lydos,  De  Mag.,  ii., 
13  )— 8.  (11.,  iv.,  135  :  v.,  539  ;  r.,  77  ;  li.,  236.)— 9.  (Horn.,  U., 
II ,  15.)— lU.  (Pans    ix  .  17,  I)  2.1 
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eifbugh  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  which  was 
covered  by  the  ornamental  kilt  or  petticoat.  To 
supply  this  defect  was  the  design  of  the  mitra  (jii- 
Tpa),  a  brazen  belt,  lined  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stuffed  with  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  body,'  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  out- 
side and  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitra  ono 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Brondsted"  in  tht; 
island  of  Eubcea,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Roy- 
al Library  at  Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two 
holes  for  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.  A  por- 
tion of  a  similar  bronze  plate  is  engraved  by  Caylus  ' 


Man  used  their  girdles  to  bold  money  instead  oi  a 
purse.*  The  wallet  (vid.  Peea)  was  fastened  to  the 
girdle  ,  and  still  more  frequently  the  fold  of  the  tu- 
nic, formed  by  tucking  it  up,  and  called  sinus,  was 
used  as  a  pocket  to  carry  whatever  was  necessary. 

As  the  girdle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  garments 
for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  requiring  de- 
spatch, so  it  v/as  loosened,  and  the  tunic  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con- 
dition, and  more  especially  in  preparing  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  (veste  recincta^)  or  funeral  rites  (discinc- 
ti^  ineinctap). 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  women  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  ftii'??  ■KapBevuii,^ 
■KapBivov  fiiTpt]v').    The  Flora  in  the  museum  at 


1.  (Horn  ,  II.,  ir.,  137, 187 ;  t.,  707, 857.— Schol.  in  11.,  iv.,  187  . 
—2.  (Bronzes  of  Siris,  p.  42.) — 3.  (Rec.  d'Ant.,  v.,  pi.  96,  fig  i  ) 
-A.  (Plant.,  Merc.,  v.,  2,  84.— Gellins,  xv.,  12.-SueS.,  VitcU' 
16.)— 5.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  iv.,  518.— Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  182.)— 6  (Sue-' 
ton.,  Octav.,  100.)— 7.  (Tibull.,  iii.,2,  18.)— 8.  (Jacobs,  Anthol 
ii.,  p.  873.)— 9.  (Brnnck,Anal.,  iii.,  299.— Sen.,  (Ed.,  ii..  3,  17.-1' 
Horn.,  Od.,  v.,  231.— Longus,  i.,  2.— Ovid  Ecist.  Her., ii.,  lie!— 

Id.  ib.,  ix.,  66.— Festus,  s.  v.  Cingulum.— C'atnll.,  ii.,  13. Id 

Ixiv.,  28.) 
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ZOOPHYTA. 

Naples  (see  the  preceding  woodcut)  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 

A  horse's  girth,  used  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
[vid.  Ephippiom),  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  most  elaborate  manner.'  These 
lerms,  zona  and  cingulum,  were  also  used  to  signify 
the  five  zones  as  understood  by  geographers  and  as- 
tronomers.' 

♦ZOOPH'YTA  (fuo^wTo).  "  Aristotle,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "ranks  the  Urlica  or  Medusa  and  sponges 
among  those  things  which  partake  in  part  of  the 


I.  (Ovid,  Kem.  Am.  236.— Claud  ,  Epig.,  34,  36.)— 2.  (Viry., 
Seorg.,  i.,  233.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  68.— Macrob.,  Som.  Scip.,  fi.) 
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ZYTHUS. 

nature  of  animals  and  in  part  of  plants.  T  .e  term 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Zoophyta  of  modern 
naturalists.'" 

♦ZYGjENA  (ftiyatvo),  the  Squalus  Zygana,  L., 
or  Balance  Fish.  It  is  a  very  large  fish,  and  was 
placed  among  the  Cetacea  by  Galen,  Oribasias, 
Paulus  .(Egineta,  and  other  ancient  writers.' 

*ZYG'IA  (fwy^a),  a  plant,  most  probably  the  Car- 
pinus  betulus,  or  Hornbeam,  as  Stackhouse  sug- 


*ZYTHUS  (futof).    \vid.  Cereyisia.) 


1.  (Aiist.,  De  P.  A.,  iT.,  5. — Id.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1,  &c. — ^Adanu,  Ap- 
pend., 8.  T.)— 2.  (Arist.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  25.— ^lian  N  A.,  ii  ,  49  - 
Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 3.  (TheopVast ,  H.  P.,ui ,  4. — Id  ic^ 
iii.,  6,  Ac.) 


FAS  T  I     CO  NSUL ARE  S 


(Referred  to  at  Page  412  of  this  work.l 


505  245  L.  Junius  Brutus.     Occis.  est. 

L.  Tarquinius  Coliatinus.    Abd. 

Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus.    Mmi.  est. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
508  246  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  II.      , 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 
507  247  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 

506  248  Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 

T.  Kerminius  Aquilinus. 
505  249  M.  Valerius  Volusus. 

P.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
504  250  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  II. 
503  251  P.  Postumius  Tubertus  II. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 
502  252  Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
501  253  Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 
Dictatm-  rei  gerwnda  causa, 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 
Magisler  Equitum. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
oOO  254  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus, 

M'.  Tullius  Longus.    Mart.  e. 
499  255  T.  iEbutius  Elva. 

P.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
498  256  T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus  II. 

Q,.  Cl(Elius  (Volcula)  Siculus. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
Mag.  Eq. 

T.  jEbutius  Elva. 
497  257  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

M.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
496  258  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  CBeliomontanus. 
495  259  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 
494  260  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  CEeliomontanus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
Diet,  seditionis  seda/tidce  c. 

M'.  Valerius  Volusus  Maximus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

Q,.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 
493  2G1  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  II. 

Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus  II. 
492  262  T.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

P.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
491  263  M.  Minucius  Augurinus  II. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  II. 
490  264  CI.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 

Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus  II. 
489  265  C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rufus. 
488  -266  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Furius  MeduUinus  Fusus. 
487  267  T.  Sicinius  Sabinus. 

C.  Aquilius  Tuscus. 
486  268  Proculus  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  III. 
485  269  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis. 

a.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 


A.  C.  A.  V 

,484  270 

483  371 

483  273 

481  273 

480  274 

479  275 

478  276 

477  2T7 

476  278 

475  279 

474  280 

473  281 

472  282 

471  283 

470  284 

469  385 

468  286 

467  287 

466  288 

465  289 

464  290 

463  391 

462  292 

461  393 

460  294 

L.  .ffimilius  Mamercus. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

U.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Pusus. 

Cn.  Manlius  Cincinnatus.     Oec.  e. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

L.  .ffimilius  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala.    Mart.  e. 


Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 

C.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus.    iMstr.  VIU 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercus  III. 

Vopiscus  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

P.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus, 

Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

T.  Gluinctius  Capitoliuus  Barba.*us. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

Ti.  .aSmilius  Mamercus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 

T.  TSTumicius  Prisctis. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  IT 

CI.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

Ti.  JEmilius  Mamercus  II. 

Q..  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

a.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus  II. 

a.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

T.  auinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  III. 

A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

L.  .ffibutius  Elva. 

L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

P.  Volumnius  Amintinus  Gallus. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 

C.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola  II.    Mart.  e. 


L.  auinctius  Cincinnatus. 
459  295  a.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

L.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
458  396  L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  auinctius  Cincinnatus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Tarquitius  Flaccus. 
457  397  C.  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 

a.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 
456  398  M.  Valerius  (Lactuca)  Maximus. 

Sp.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 
455  299  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 
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k-V. 

454 
453 

453 
451 


450  304 


419 
448 
4^17 
S-IG 
445 
441 


443 

442 
441 
440 
4,'!9 


438  316 


437 


C.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

300  Sp.  Tarpeius  Montanus  Capitolinus. 
A.  Atemius  Varus  Pontlnalis. 

301  Sex.  duittctilius  Varus. 

P.  Curiatius  Pestus  Trigeminus. 

302  P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus. 
T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

303  Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  RegiUensis  Sabi- 

nus  II.    Aid. 
T.  Genucius  Augurinus.    Abd. 

Decemviri. 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  RegiUensis  Sabi- 

nus. 
T.  Genucius  Augurinus. 
Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 
C.  Julius  Julus. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 
P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus 
P.  Curiatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 
T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albus  RegiUensis. 

Decemviri. 
Ap,  Claudius  Crassinus  RegiUensis  Sabi- 

nus  II. 
M.  Cornelius  Malugittensis. 
L.  Sergius  Esquilinus. 
L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 
T.  Antonius  Merenda. 
a.  Fabius  Vibulanus.  » 
Q,.  Pcetelius  Libo  Visolus. 
K.  Duilius  Longus. 
Sp.  Oppius  Cornicen. 
M'.  Rabuleius. 

305  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  Potitus. 
M.  Horatius  Barbatus. 

306  Lar.  Herminius  Aquilinus  (Continisanus). 
T.  Virginius  Tricafetus  Cseliomontanus. 

307  M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
C.  Julius  Julus. 

308  T.  duinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  IV. 
Agrippa  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

309  M.  Genucius  Augurinus. 
C.  Curtius  Philo. 

310  ^Vribuni  mUit/nm  amsulari  potestate. 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

T.  Clcelius  Siculus. 
L.  Atilius. 

TMbuni  abdicanmt.     ConsnUs. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
L.  Sempronius  Atratiuus. 

31 1  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  II. 

T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  V. 

Censores.    iMstr.  XI. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 
L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

312  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
Postumus  .Sbutius  Elva  Cornicen. 

313  C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 
M'.  Papirius  Crassus. 

314  Proculus  Geganius  Macerinus. 
L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

315  T.  Q,uinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  VI. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

Did.  sedit.  sed.  c. 
L.  auinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala. 

Trib.  Mil. 
Mam.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 
L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
317  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  III. 
L.  Sergius  (Fidenas). 

Did.  rei  gcr.  c. 
Mam.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
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436  318  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
435  319  C.  Julius  Julus  II. 

L.  Virginius  Tricostus. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

Q,.    Servilius    Priscus     Structus    (Fide- 
nas). 
Mag.  Eq. 

Posttunus  .Sbutius  Elva  Cornicen. 
Censores.    Lmstr.  XII. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
434  320      Tiib.  Mil. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Q,.  Sulpicius  Prffitextatus. 
433  321       Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  .Smilius  Mamercinus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
432  322       Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  RegiUensis. 
431  323  T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

C.  Julius  Mento. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
430  324  C.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
429  325  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Hostus  Lucretius  Tricipitrnus. 
428  326  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

T.  Q.uinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II. 
427  327  C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 
426  328       Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

T.  ttuinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

M.  Postumius  Albus  RegiUensis. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  III. 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
425  329       Trib.  MU. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus  II. 

L.  Horatius  Barbatus. 
424  330      Trib.  Mil. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  RegiUensis. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Julius  Julus. 

Censoi'es.    Luslr.  XIII. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
423  331  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

CI.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
422  332       Tiib.  MU. 

L.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

CI.  Antonius  Merenda. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

(L.  ServUius  Structus.) 
421  333  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus. 
420  334      Ti-ib.  Mil. 

T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  11. 

L.  Furius  (Fusus)  Medullinus  III. 

M.  Manlius  Vulso. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  II. 
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419  335      7>iA.  Mil 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

p.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 
418  336       Tiii.  Mil. 

M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Axilla  II. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 
Di£t.  rei  ger.  c. 

Q,.  Servilius  Priscus  Pideuas  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  'jervilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 
Censores.    Lmstr.  XIV. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 
417  337       Trii.  Md. 

P.  Lucretius  Tncipitinus  II. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  III. 

Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 
m  338       Tdb.  Mil 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  III. 

Q,.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 
415  339       Tri*.  Mil. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus. 

Gl.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 

N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
414  340       Trib.Mil 

a.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

P.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
413  341  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L,  Furius  Medullinus. 
412  3-13  Q..  Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambustns. 

C.  Furius  Paeilus. 
411  343  M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
410  344  M'.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus. 
409  345  Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 
408  346      T)ib.  Mil 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 
407  347       Trib.  Mil 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  II. 

N.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 
406  348       Trih.  Mil 

P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

N.  Fabius  Ambustus.    - 
405  349       Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Julius  Julus  II. 

T.  GLuinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus. 

Q..  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  (II). 

M'.  .^milius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus. 
401  350       Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  III. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus  III. 

M'.  Sergius  Fidenas. 


A.  c.  K.  u. 
403  351 


402  352 


401  353 


400  354 


399  355 


398  356 


39T  357 


396  358 


395  359 


394  360 


393  361 


Trii.  Mil 
M'.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 
M.  auinctilius  Varus. 
M.  Furius  Fusus. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  III. 

Censores.    Lnistr.  XVI. 
M.  Furius  Camillas. 
M.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

Trib.  Mil 
C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  III. 
Q..  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 
L.  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 
Q,.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  II. 
M'.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Trib.  Mil 
M.  Furius  Camillus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  III. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  IV. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
M'.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  III. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Trib.  Mil 
P.  Manlius  Vulso. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus. 
L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus. 
P.  Maelius  Capitolinus. 
Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 
L.  Publilius  Philo  Vulscus. 

Trib.  Mil 
Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus. 
L.  Atilius  Priscus. 
M.  Pomponius  Rufus. 
C.  Duilius  Longus. 
M.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 
Voler.  Publilius  Philo. 

Trib.  Mil 
L.  Valerius  Potitus  V. 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximus. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  III. 
Q,.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  II. 
Q,.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus  II 

Trib.  MU. 
L.  Julius  Julus  11. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  IV. 
A.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 
L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  III. 

Trib.  MU. 
L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus  II. 
P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus  II. 
P.  Melius  Capitolinus  II. 
Q,.  Manlius  Vulso. 
Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus  II.     Occ. 
L.  Atilius  Priscus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

Trii.  Mil 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  V. 
Q,.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  III. 
M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximus  II 

Trib.  MU. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  VI. 
C.  ^milius  Mamercinus. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Cornelius II. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus.     Abd. 
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P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus.    MH. 


L.  Lucretius  Flavus  (Tricipitinus). 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Cemores. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Julius  Julus.    Mori.  e. 


A.  C.      A.  U. 


392  362 
391  363 


390  364 


f 89  365 


388  366 


T«7  367 


386  368 


385  369 


384  370 


M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Trib.  Mil. 
L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  VII. 
L.  /F.miliiis  Mamercinus. 
Agripp.  Furius  Fusus. 
C.  .Smilius  Mamercinus  II. 

Trii.  Mil. 
Q..  Sulpicius  Longus. 
a.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  IV. 
P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II. 
Q,.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
K.  Pabius  Ambustus  IV. 
N.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  IL 

Mag.  Bq. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Trii.MU. 
L.  Virginius  Tricostus. 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
L.  .Smilius  Mamercinus  II. 
L.  Postumius  RegUlensis  Albinus. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 
P.  Cornelius 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Trib.  Mil. 
T.  Q,uinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
Q,.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  V. 
L.  Julius  Julus. 
L.  Aquilius  Corvus. 
L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  11 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 

Trih.  Mil. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
L.  .Slmilius  Mamercinus  III. 
L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 
C.  Cornelius 

Trih.  Mil. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
a.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  VI. 
M.  pSirius  Camillus  IV. 
L.  Q,uinctius  Cincinnatus. 
L.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola. 

Trib.  Mil. 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  II. 

P.  Cornelius II. 

T.  ttuinctius  Capitolinus. 
L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 
C.  ■Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Diet,  sedit.  sed.  c. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus. 

Trib.  Mil. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  II. 
C.  Papirius  Crassus, 
T.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  II. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginfiusis  11 
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378  376 


377  377 


376  378 


375  379 
371  383 

370  384 


P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  IL 

Trii.  Mil. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  III. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  III. 
L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  III. 
L.  .(Emilius  Mamercinus  IV. 
M.  Trebonius. 

TV*.  Mil. 
Gl.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 
C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 
L.  .Smilius  Mamercinus  V. 
Sp.  Papirius  Crassus. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  III. 

Trii.MU. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  VI. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
A.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus. 
L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  IV 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus  II. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola  V. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  III 
C.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 
C.  Terentius. 

L.  .ffimilius  Mamercinus  VI. 
L.  Menenius  Lanatus  II. 
Sp.  Papirius  Cursor. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IV. 

Censirres. 
C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus.    Aid. 
Sp.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus.  JUan 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitoli-jas 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

TVii.  MU. 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
C.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
L.  Julius  Julus  II. 
C.  Erenucius. 
M.  Albinins. 
C.  Sextilius. 
L.  Antistius. 
P.  Trebonius. 

Trii.  Mil. 
Ql.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  l£. 
Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 
L.  Menenius  Lanatus  III. 
P.  Clcelius  Siculus. 
M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 
L.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

Censores. 
Sp.  Servilius  Priscus. 
Q..  Clcelius  Siculus. 

Trib.  Mil. 
L.  /F.Tnilius  Mamercinus  VII. 
C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Prsetextatus. 
L.  Q,uinctius  Cincinnams  III. 
C.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  IV. 

Tnb.  Bin. 
L.  Menenius  Lanatus  IV. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  V. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Prsetextatus  II. 
C.  Licinius  Calvus. 

S"  Licinius  Sextiusque,  tribuni  plebis  re- 
fecti,  nuUos  curules  magistratus  creari 
passi  sunt."    (Liv.,  vi.,  35.) 
Trib.  MU. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  IV. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  V. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  PnEtextatus  III. 
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Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  VI. 

Trib.  Mil. 
U.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  III, 
C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus  II. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis; 
CI.  Q,uinetius  Cincinnatus. 
M.  Pabius  Ambustus  II. 

Trib.  Mil. 
T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  VII. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Prsetextatus  IV. 
Sp.  Servilius  Structus. 
L,  Papirius  Crassus. 
L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Ftirius  Camillus  IV. 

Mag.  Bq. 
L.  ^milius  Maniercinus. 

Did.  sedit.  sed.  et  rei  ger.  c. 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Licinius  Calvus. 

Trii.  Mil. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 
M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II. 
M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus  II. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  VI. 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 

Mag.  Bq. 
T.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
L.  ^milius  Mamercinus. 
L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus. 

Censores. 
A.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 
L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 
Q..  Servilius  Ahala. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo. 
Cn.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 
L.  .ffimilius  Mamercinus  II. 

Di^.  clavifig.  c, 
L.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Pinarius  Natta. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XX.. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
Q..  Servilius  Ahala  II. 
L.  Genucius  Aventinensis  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Bq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  II. 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo  11. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crispi- 

nus. 

Mag.  Bq. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
C.  Pcetelius  Libo  Visolus. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
Q,.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Mag.  Eq. 
T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crispi- 

nus. 
M.  Popilius  LiEnas. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 
C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C  Sulpicius  Peticu'j. 


Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
357  397  C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus  U. 
356  398  M.  Pabius  Ambustus  II. 
M.  Popilius  Laenas  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  e. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

Mag.  Bq. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 
305  399  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IIL 

M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
354  400  M.  Pabius  Ambustus  III. 

T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crispi- 

nus. 
353  401  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 
352  402  P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Julius  Julus. 

Mag.  Bq.- 
L.  .Slmilius  Mamercinus. 
351  403  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  V. 

T.  duinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crispi 

nus  II. 

Diet,  eomit.  habend.  l. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
a.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Censores. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 
350  404  M.  Popilius  Leenas  III. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Diet,  eomit.  liabend.  c. 
L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
349  405  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Appius   Claudius   Crassintis   Regillensis 

Mart.  e. 

Did.  eomit.  habend.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  II. 

Mag.  Bq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 
348  406  M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

M.  Popilius  Lsenas  IV. 

Diet,  eomit.  habend.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Bq. 
C.  Livius  Denter. 
347  407  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

C.  Plautius  Venno  Hypsseus. 
346  408  M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 

C.  Pffitelius  Libo  Visolus. 
345  409  M.  Fabius  Dorso. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Rufus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 
344  410  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  III. 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  II. 

Diet,  feriar.  Latin,  e. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Mag.  Eq. 
a.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Bellum  Samniticum. 
343  411  M.  Valerius  Corvus  III. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 
342  412  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  IV. 
CI.  Servilius  Ahala. 
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Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Emilias  Mamercinus  Privemas. 
341  413  C.  Plautius  Venno  Hypsseus  II. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  Privemas. 
3-10  414  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  III. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
j39  415  Ti.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 
a.  Publilius  PhUo. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
a.  Publilius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scsva. 
j38  416  L.  Purius  Camillus. 

C.  Meenius. 
337  417  C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
P.  Mlius  Psetus. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Cvassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Claudius  Hortatorr 
336  418  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

K.  Duilius. 
335  419  M.  Valerius  Corvus  (Calenus)  IV. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Diet,  armit.  habevd.  c. 
L.  ^milius  Mamercinus  Privemas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
a.  Publilius  Philo. 
331  420  T.  Veturius  Calvinus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  (Caudinus). 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Antonius. 
333  421  (L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus  II.) 
'13-2  4^  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Censores.    Imstr.  XXIII. 
a.  Publilius  Philo. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
j31  423  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Flaccus. 

Diet.  davi.  figendi  c. 
Cn.  Q,uinctilius  Varus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus, 
330  424  L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

L.  Plautius  Veimo. 
329  425  L.  .aSmilius  Mamercinus  Privemas  II. 

C.  Plautius  Decianus. 

328  426  C.  Plautius  Decianus  (Venox)  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 
327  427  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

a.  Publilius  Philo  II. 
Dill .  comit.  habend.  c. 

M,  Claudius  Marcellus. 
.W"5.  Eq. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
326  428  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus  III. 

L.  Papirius  MuffiUanus  (Cursor  II.). 
825  429  L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

D.  Junius  Bratus  Scueva. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Mug.  Eq. 
Q,.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus.     Abd 


k.c.    A.M. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
324  430  Dictator  et  Magister  Equitum  sine  cousk 

libus  magistratum  continuarunt. 
323  431  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  II. 

Q..  Aulius  Cerretanus. 
322  432  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 
L.  Fulvius  Curvus. 

Diet,  ludor.  Roman,  c. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
321  433  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  II. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Diet,  armit.  liabend.  c. 
Ql.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Mli-os  Paetus. 

Diet,  comit.  ha^end.  c. 
M.  jEmilius  Papns. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
320  434  a.  Publilius  Philo  III. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II.  (III.) 

Diet c. 

C.  Msenius. 
Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquaras. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
319  435  L.  Papirius  Cursor  III.  (Mugillanus  ; 
Q,.  Aulius  Cerretanus  II. 
Censores. 


C.  Sulpicius  Longus.    Aid. 
318  436  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 
L.  Plautius  Venno. 

Censores.    Lmstr.  XXV. 
I^.  Papirius  Crassus. 
C.  Maenius. 
317  437  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

a.  .fimilius  Barbula. 
316  438  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
M.  Popilius  Laenas. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  Privema 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Fubius  Curvus. 
315  439  a.  Publilius  Philo  IV. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  IV. 

Diet,  rei  ^er.  c. 
a.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Q..  Aulius  Cerretanus.     Occis.  e. 


If 


C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
314  440  M.  Poetelius  Libo. 

C.  Sulpicius  Longus  III. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Maenius  11. 

Mog.  Eq. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator  II. 
313  4^11  L.  Papirius  Cursor  V. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Pcstelius  Libo  Visolus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  PoBtelius  Libo. 
312  412  M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
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311  443 
310  444 
309  445 

308  446 
307  447 

•?06  448 

.505  449 
304  450 

303  451 
•i02  459 

301  453 


Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Censores.    Lusir.  XXVI. 
Ap.  Claudius  Caecus 
C.  Plautius  (Venox). 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  III. 
Q,.  jEmilius  Barbula  II. 
Q,.  Pabius  Maximus  RuUiauus  II. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 

J)id.  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Bapirius  Cursor  11. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  II. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
Q,.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  III. 
P.  Decius  Mus  II. 
Ap.  Claudius  Caecus. 
L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens. 

Censores.    iMstr.  XXVII. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 
Q,.  Marcius  Tremulus. 

Diet,  comit.  haietid.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
Ti.  Minucius  Augurinus.     Oeds.  e. 


300  454 
399  455 


M.  Fulvius  Curvus  Peetinus. 
P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

Censores.    Luslr.  XXVIII. 
d.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulus  (Ruflnus). 
M.  Livius  Denter. 
M.  jEmilius  PauUus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Junius  IBubulcus  Brutus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Titinius. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
a.  Pabius  Maximus  Rullianus  II. 

Mag.  Eq.      , 
M.  .Slmilius  Paullus. 

Diet,  rei  gei:  c. 
M.  Valerius  Corviis  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  V. 
a.  Appuleius  Pansa. 
M.  Fulvius  Psetinus. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus.    Mm-t.  c. 


M.  Valerius  Corvus  VI. 
Censores.    Luslr.  XXIX. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 
298  456  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 
297  457  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  IV. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
296  458  L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens  II. 

Ap.  Claudius  Cscus  II. 
295  459  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  V. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
a94  460  L.  Postumius  Megellus  II. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
Censores.    Lnistr.  XXX. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 
293  461  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 
293  46-3  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges. 
6X 


D.  Junius  Brutus  Scseva. 
291  403  L.  Postumius  Megellus  III. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 
290  464  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 
289  465  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Corvini 

Q..  Caedicius  Noctua. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXXI. 


288  466  a.  Marcius  Tremulus  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina  II. 
287  467  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
28G  468  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Potitus. 
C.  iElius  Paetus. 

Did.  sedit.  sed.  c. 
Ql.  Hortensius. 
Mag.  Eq. 


285  469  C.  Claudius  Canina. 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 
281  470  C.  Servilius  Tucca. 

L.  Ctecilius  Metellus  Denter. 
283  471  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Maximus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus 
Censores. 


Q,.  Caedicius  Noctua.    Aid. 
282  472  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

Q,.  jEmilius  Papus. 
281  473  L.  jEmilius  Barbula. 

CI.  Marcius  Philippus. 
280  474  P.  Valeritis  Laevinus. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 
Diet,  comit.  hoiend,  c. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus. 
Mag.  Eq. 


Censores.    Lustr.  XXXII. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus. 
279  475  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Decius  Mus.     Occis.  c. 
278  476  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  II. 

a.  jEmilius  Papus  II. 
277  477  P.  Cornelius  Ruflnus  II. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 
276  478  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  II. 

C.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
Diet c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 
Mag.  Eq. 


S 


275  479  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  II. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXXIII. 

C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

a.  ^milius  Papus. 
274  480  M".  Curius  Dentatus  III. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Merenda. 
273  481  C.  Claudius  Canina  II. 

C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus.    MM, 


C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  III. 
272  483  L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXXIV. 

M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
271  483  C.  auinctius  Claudus. 

L.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
270  484  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  II. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 
269  485  a.  Ogulnius  Gallus. 

C  Fabius  Pictor. 
268  486  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  Ruius. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
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FASTI  CONSULARES. 


-Ml  487  M  Atilius  Regulus. 

L.  Julius  Libo. 
266  488  N.  Fabius  Pictor. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 
265  489  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  III. 

L.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 
Censores.    Lmslr.  XXXV. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

C.  Marcius  PiUtilus  II.  (Censorinus.) 


264  490 
263  491 


262  492 
261  493 
260  494 
259  495 
258  496 

2.57  497 

256  498 

355  499 
254  500 
253  501 

',!52  502 

251  503 
250  504 
249  505 


BELLnM  PONICUM   I. 

Ap.  Claudius  Caudex. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

M'.  Valerius  Maximus  (Messala). 

M'.  Otacilius  Crassus. 

Diet,  davifig.  c. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ql.  Marcius  Philippus. 
L.  Postumius  (Megellus). 
Q,.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina 
C.  Duilius. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
C.  Aquilius  Florus. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus. 

Censores.    Lmslr.  XXXVI. 
C.  Duilius. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Serranus', 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  II. 

Diet,  Latin,  fer.  c. 
Q..  Ogulnius  Gallus. 

Mag.  El. 
M.  Laetorius  Plancianus. 
L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus. 
Q,.  Ceedicius.    Mm-t.  e. 


M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 

Ser.  Fulvius  Peetinus  Nobilior 

M,  jEmilius  PauUus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  It. 

A.  Atilius  Calatinus  II. 

Cn.  Servilius  CEepio. 

C.  Sempronius  Blsesus. 
Censores. 

D.  Junius  Pera.     Abd. 

L.  Postumius  Megellus.    Mort. 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
P.  Servilius  Geminus. 

Censores.    L/ustr.  XXXVII. 
M'.  Valerius  Maximus  Messala 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
L.  Csecilius  Metellus. 
C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Serranus)  Ij 
L.  Manlius  Vulso  (Longus)  II. 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
L.  Junius  PuUus. 

Dkt.  rei  ger,  c. 
M.  Claudius  Glicia.    Abi. 


A.  Atilius  Calaiinus. 

Mug.  Eq. 
L.  Ca;cilius  Metellus. 
248  506  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  II. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus  II. 
247  507  L.  Coecilius  Metellus  II. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Censores.    Lvslr.  XXXVIII. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
A.  Manlius  Torqualus  Atticus. 
2-W  508  M'.  Otacilius  Crassus  II. 
M.  Fabius  Licinus. 
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Did.  comit,  liab.  c. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
245  509  M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 
244  510  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus. 

C.  Sempronius  BIsbsus  II. 
243  511  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
242  513  C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
341  513  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticue  I  . 

Q..  Lutatius  Cerco. 

Cmsores.    LmsPt.  XXXIX, 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
240  514  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
239  515  C.  Mamilius  Turriuus. 

Q..  Valerius  Falto. 
238  516  Ti.  Sempronius  GraccUiis. 

P.  Valerius  Falto. 
237  517  L.  Cornelius  Lentula:;  Caaduiua, 

Q,.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
236  518  P.  Cornelius  Lentuliy  Caudinus. 

C.  Licinius  Vara-;. 
Censores. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentnlus  Caudinus. 

CI,  Lutatius  Cerco.    Mort.  e. 
235  519  T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus  II. 
334  520  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

Sp.  Car^ilius  Maximus. 
Censores.    L/iisir.  XL. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 

A,  Postumius  Albinus. 
23S  521  Q,.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrur.osas. 

M'.  Pomponius  Matho. 
232  539  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Publicius  Malleolus. 
2"1  £2?  M'.  Pomponius  Matho. 

C.  Papirius  Maso. 
Did.  comit.  }wh.  c. 

C.  Duilius. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
Cejisores. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.     Aid. 

Q..  Fulvius  Flaccus.    Abd. 
230  524  M.  iEmilius  Barbula. 

M.  Junivis  Pera. 

Ccttsores.    Lustr.  XLI. 

Q..  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
229  525  L.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 
228  526  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 

Ql.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  K 
^7  527  P.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
226  528  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

L.  Apustius  FuUo. 

Bellcm  Gallicom  Cisalpinum. 
225  529  L.  ^milius  Papus. 
C.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Censores.    L/iistr.  XLI  I. 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 
M.  Junius  Pera. 
224  530  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  II. 
Q,.  Fulvius  Flaccus  II. 

Diet,  comit.  hob.  c. 
L.  CDBcilius  Metellus. 

Mna.  Eq. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 
2-23  531  C.  Flaminius. 

P.  Furius  PhiluE. 
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A   C.  A.  -J 

2'22  h'ii  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Calvus. 

M.  Claudias  Marcellus. 
221  533  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 

M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
Diet.  coviU.  hob.  c. 

CI.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Flaminius. 
•220  534  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Censores.    LmsLt.  XLIII. 

L.  jEmilius  Papus. 

C.  Flaminius. 
219  535  M.  Livius  Salinator. 

L.  iEmilius  PauUus. 

Belltjm  Punicbm  II. 
218  536  P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
217  537  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus. 

C.  Flaminius  II.     Occis.  e. 


M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 

Diet,  inlerregni  c. 
Q,.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Diet,  comit.  hoJ>.  e. 
L.  Veturius  Philo.  , 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Pomponius  Matho. 
2:6  538  C.  Terentius  Varro. 

L.  .(Emilius  PauUus  II. 

Diit.  rei  germid.  c. 
M.  Junius  Pera. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Diet,  sine  Mag.  Eq.  Senal.  leg.  e. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
215  539  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus  III.     Oecis.  s. 


M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II.    Md. 


■214  540 


213  541 


212  542 
211  543 
210  544 


209  545 


208  546 


a.  Fabius  Masimus  Verrucosus  III. 
a.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  IV. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

Censores. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.     Abd. 
P.  Furius  Philus.     Mmt.  e. 
U.  Fabius  Maximus. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 

Diet,  eomit.  hab.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ql.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
a.  Fulvius  Flaccus  III. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus. 

Diet,  eomit.  hah.  c. 
a.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Llcinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censores. 
L.  Veturius  Philo.     Mart,  e 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
a.  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV. 
a.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  V. 

Censores.    L/iistr.  XLIV. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
P.  Sempronius  Tudilanus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  V.     Occis.  e. 
T.  auinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinusi  Cris- 

pinus.     M>"t.  e. 


Abd. 


Diet,  coviit.  hab.  et  hidor.  magn.  r 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 
Mag.  Eq. 
'       C.  Servilius. 
207  547  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Livius  Salinator  II. 

Diet,  camit.  hab.  caussa. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Mag.  Eq. 
a.  Caecilius  Metellus. 
206  548  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

a.  CiBcilius  Metellus. 
205  549  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Africanus). 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Di£t.  eomit.  habend.  e. 
a.  CEecilius  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Veturius  Philo. 
204  550  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
Censores.    iMsta'.  XLV. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 
C.  Claudius  Nero. 
203  551  Cn.  Servilius  Capio. 
C.  Servilius. 

Diet,  eomit.  hab.  c. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M,  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 
202  552  M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 
Diet,  eomit.  hab.  e. 
C.  Servilius. 
Mag.  Eq. 
P.  ^lius  Paetus. 
201  553  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
P.  M\ms  Psetus. 

Bellum  Philtppicum. 
200  554  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus  II 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
199  555  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Villius  Tappulus. 

Censores.     Lustr.  XL  VI. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus. 

P.  M\ms  PiBtus. 
198  556  Sex.  jElius  Pastus  Catus. 

T.  auinctius  Flamininus. 
197  557  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

a.  Minucius  Rufus. 
196  558  L.  Furius  Purpureo. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
195  559  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

>  M.  Porcius  Cato. 
194  560  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  11 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
Censores.    Dnstr.  XLVII. 

Sex.  ^lius  Psetus  Catus. 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
193  561  L.  Cornelius  Merula. 

a.  Minucius  Thermus. 
192  569  L.  auinctius  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Bellum  Antiochinum. 
191  563  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 

M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
190  564  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Asiaticus). 

C.  Lselius. 
189  565  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XL VIII. 

T.  auinctius  Flamininus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
188  566  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Livius  Salinator. 
187  567  M.  iEnfilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Flaminius. 
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l&G  568  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 

Q,.  Marcius  Philippus. 
185  509  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
'S4  570  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Porcius  Licinus. 

Ccnsores.    iMslr.  XLIX. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
iy3  571  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

a.  Fabius  Labeo. 
182  572  Cn.  BEebius  Tamphilus. 

L.  ^milius  Paullus. 
181  573  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

M.  Baebius  Tamphilus. 
ISO  574  A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

C.  Calpurnius  Piso.    Mart.  e. 


U.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
179  575  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus. 

Q,  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Censores.    Lmstr.  L. 

L.  .Smilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
178  576  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
177  577  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
176  578  Q..  Petillius  Spurinus.     Occis.  e. 

Cn.  Cornel.  Scipio  Hispallus.    Mori.  e. 


C.  Valerius  Lcevinus. 
175  579  P.  Mucins  Scaevola. 

M.  J3milius  Lepidus  II. 
174  580  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Paullulus. 

Q,.  Mucins  Scasvola. 
Censores.    iMsl/r.  LI. 

a.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
173  581  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

M.  Popillius  Leenas. 
17-3  582  C.  Popillius  Laenas. 

P.  iElius  Ligus. 


171  583 
170  584 
'fil  585 

168  586 
107  587 
166  588 
165  589 
161  590 

163  591 
102  592 


Bellum  Persicum. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus. 
C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
A.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 
A.  Atilius  Serranus. 
Q,.  Marcius  Philippus  II. 
Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

Cetisores.     Jjitstr.  LII. 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
L.  jEmilius  Paullus  II. 
C.  Licinius  Crassus. 
a.  ^lius  Paetus. 
M.  Junius  Pennus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 
Cn.  Octavius. 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus. 
Gl.  Cassius  Longinus.    Mort. 

Censores.    Liislr.  LIII. 
L.  jEmilius  Paullus. 
Q,.  Marcius  Philippus. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 
M'.  Juventius  Thalna. 
P.  Cornclius-Scipio  Nasica. 
C.  Marcius  Figulus.     Abd. 


Abd. 


P.  Corneliur,  Lentulus. 

Cn.  Domitiu.i  Ahenobarbus. 
161  593  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Fannius  Straho. 
100  b%\  L.  Anicius  Gallus. 

M.  Cornelius  Ccthegus 
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A.  C.    A.  U. 

159  595  Cn.  Cornelias  Dolabella. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
Censores.    Lmstr.  LIV. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 

M.  Popillius  Lsenas. 
158  596  M.  .fimilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Popillius  Lsenas  II. 
157  597  Sex.  Julius  Cassar. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
156  598  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus  II. 
155  599  P.  Comelivis  Scipio  Nasica  II. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II. 
154  600  a.  Opimius. 

L.  Postimiius  Albinus.     Mart. . 


M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
Censores.     L/uslr.  LV. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
153  601  a.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

T.  Annius  Luscus. 
152  602  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus.    Marl.  e. 
151  603  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
150  604  T.  Q.uinctius  Flamininus. 

M'.  Acilius  Balbus. 


Bellum  Pcnicum  Tbrtium. 

149  605  L. 

Marcius  Censorinus. 

M 

.  Manillas. 

148  606  Sp 

.  Postumi'is  Albinus  Magnus 

L 

Calpurnius  Piso  Csesoninus. 

147  007  P. 

Ccirnelius  Scipio  Afric.  ^milianus. 

C. 

Livius  Drusus. 

Ccitsores.    Lustr.  LVI. 

L. 

Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus. 

L. 

Marcius  Censorinus. 

146  608  Cr 

.  Comeliu.s  Lentulus. 

L. 

Mummius  Achaicus. 

145  609  a 

P""'    'S  Maximus  .SImilianus. 

L, 

iiosiiiius  Mancinus. 

144  610  Ser.  P'llpicius  Galba. 

L. 

Auielius  Cotta. 

143  611  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

a 

Cascilius  Metellus  Macedonicus. 

143  612  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus. 

Q..  Fabius  Maxiraus  ServUianus. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LVII. 

P. 

Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (iEmilia^ 

QUS). 

L. 

Mummius  Achaicus. 

141  613  Cr 

.  Servilius  Caepio. 

a.  Pompeius. 

140  614  C. 

Laelius  Sapiens. 
Servilius  Csepio. 
.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

a 

139  615  Ci 

M 

Popillius  Lsenas. 

138  616  P. 

Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio. 

D. 

Junius  Brutus  (Callaicus). 
iEmilius  Lepidus  Porcina. 

137  617  M 

C. 

Hostilius  Mancinus.    Abd. 

136  618  L. 

Furius  Philus. 

Sex.  Atilius  Serranus. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LVIII. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

a 

Fulvius  Nobilior. 

135  619  Se 

r.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

a.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

134  COO  P. 

Cornelius   Scipio  Alhcanus  vEmilia 

nus  II. 

C. 

Fulvius  Flaccus. 

133  621  P. 

Mucins  Sccevola. 

L. 

Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi. 

132  022  P. 

Popilius  Lcenas. 

P. 

Rupilius. 

131  623  P. 

Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus. 
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I.C.     JI.C. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Cnisores.    iMslr.  L,IX. 
Q..  CEecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
CI.  Pompeius  Rufus. 
130  624  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  Lentulus. 
M.  Perperna. 

129  635  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

M'.  Aquilius. 
128  626  Cn.  Octavius. 

T.  Annius  Luscus  Rufus. 
127  637  L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 
126  628  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
125  629  M.  Plautius  Hypsaeus. 

M.  Pulvius  Flaccus. 
Censures.    L/iLStr.  LX. 

Cn.  Servilius  Csepio. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla. 
124  630  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

C.  Sextius  Calvinus. 
123  631  a.  Cfecilius  Metellus  (Balearicus). 

T.  (iuinctius  Flamininus. 
132  633  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Panuius  Strabo. 
121  633  L.  Opimius. 

Q..  Fabius  Maxiraus  (AUobrogicus), 

130  634  P.  Manilius. 

C.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Censures.    Lustr.  LXI. 

L,  Calpurnius  Piso  Prugi. 

Q,.  Ca;cilius  Metellus  Balearicus. 
119  635  L.  Caicilius  Metellus  (Dalmaticus). 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
118  636  M.  Porcius  Cato.    3Iort.  e. 

Q..  Marcius  Rex. 
117  637  P.  C6eciliu.=i  Metellus  Diadematns. 

Q,.  Mucius  Scsevola. 
116  638  C.  Licinius  Geta. 

d.  Fabius  Maximus  Ebumus. 
115  639  M.  jEmilius  Scauros. 

M.  CsDcilius  Metellus. 
Censores.    L/iistr.  LXII. 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Dalmaticus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
114  640  M'.  Acilius  Balbus. 

C.  Porcius  Cato. 
113  641  C.  Ccccilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
112  642  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Ccesoninus. 

Bellum  Jugcrthinum. 
Ill  643  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Moii.  e. 

L.  Calpurnius  Bestia. 
110  644  M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
109  645  a.  Cascilius  Metellus  (Numidicus). 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Censm'es. 

M.  jEmilius  Scaurus.     Abd. 

M.  Livius  Drusus.    Mcrt.  e. 
108  646  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Hortensius.     Damn,  e. 


M.  Aurelius  Scaurus. 
Censores.    iMslr.  LXIII. 

a.  Fabius  Maximus  AUobrogicus. 

C.  Licinius  Geta. 
107  647  L.  Cassius  Longinus.     Occis,  e. 

C.  Marius. 
106  648  C.  Atilius  Serranus. 

Q..  Servilius  Ceepio. 
105  649  P.  Rutilius  Rufus. 

Cn.  Mallius  Maximus. 
104  050  C.  Marius  II. 

C.  Flavius  Fimbria. 
10?  G51  C.  Marius  III. 


A.  u.    A.  u. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes.    Moi-l.  e. 
103  653  C.  Marius  IV. 

Q,.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Censores.    LmsLr.  LXIV. 

Q..  Ceecilius  Metellus  Numidicus 

C.  Cfecilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 
101  653  C.  Marius  V. 

M'.  Aquilius. 
100  654  C.  Marius  VI. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
99  655  M.  Antonius. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
98  656  Ql.  Ca;ciUus  Metellus  Nepos. 

T.  Didius. 
97  657  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Censores.    L/iistr.  LXV. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Antonius. 
96  658  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
95  659  L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Q..  Mucius  ScEevola. 
94  660  C.  Ccslius  Caldus. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
93  661  C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Herennius. 
92  662  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M,  Perperna. 

Censores.    iMstr.  LXVI. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 

L.  Licinius  Crassus. 
91  663  L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

Beh-um  Marsicdm, 
90  664  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

P.  Rutilius  Lupus.     Occis.  c, 
89  665  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo. 

L.  Porcius  Cato.     Occis.  e. 
Censores. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Cffisar. 
88  666  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Felix). 

Q..  Pompeius  Rufus.     Occis.  e, 
87  667  Cn.  Octavius.     Occis.  e. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna.    Abd. 


L.  Cornelius  Merula.     Occis.  e 
86  668  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  II. 

C.  Marius  VII.     Mort.  e. 


85  669 
84  670 
83  671 

83  672 


81  673 
80  674 
79  675 
78  676 

77  677 


L.  Valerius  Flaccus  11. 

Censores.    iMstr.  LXVII. 
L.  Marius  Philippus. 
M.  Perperna. 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna  III. 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II. 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IV.     Occis. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
C.  Norbanus  Bulbus. 

C.  Marius.     Occis.  e. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  III.     Occis.  f 
Diet.  Reip.  constituendts  c. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  TuUius  Decula. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix  II. 

Q..  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isauricus). 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M.  jEmilius' Lepidus. 

Q..  Lutatius  Catulus. 

D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Mam.  .fimilius  Lepidus  Livianus, 
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A.  C.  A.  J 

76  678 

75  679 

74  680 

73  681 

72  682 

71  683 

70  684 

69  685 
68  686 
67  687 
66  688 
65  689 


Cn.  Octavius. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio. 

L.  Octavius. 

C.  Au.-elius  Cotta. 

L.  Licinius  LucuUus. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

M.  Terenlius  Varro  LucuUus. 

C.  Cassius  Varus. 

L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura. 

Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 

Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Ccnsores.    Lmstr.  LXX. 
L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus. 
ft.  Hortensius. 

ft.  CsBcilius  Metellus  (Creticus). 
L.  Cfficilius  Metellus.    Mori.  e. 
ft.  Marcius  Rex. 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
M'.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla.     Non  iniit. 
P.  Autronius  Psetus.    Non  iniit. 


L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

L.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Censorcs. 
ft.  Lutatius  Catulus.     Aid. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.    Abd, 
64  690  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

63  691  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

C.  Antonius. 
62  692  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Licinius  Murena. 
61  693  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpumianus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 
60  694  L.  Afranius. 

ft.  Caecilius  Motellus  Celer. 
59  695  C.  Julius  Cssar. 

M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 
58  696  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Csesoninus. 

A.  Gabinius. 
57  697  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther. 

ft.  Ceecilius  Metellus  Nepos. 
56  698  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcelliuus. 

L.  Marcius  Philippus. 
55  699  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  II. 
Ce-mores. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
54  700  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
53  701  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 
52  702  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  III.    Solus  cansula- 
tum  gessit. 
Ex  Kal.  Sexlil. 

ft.  Csecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio. 
51  703  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
50  704  L.  jEmilius  PauUus. 

C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Censores. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Ccesoninus. 
49  705  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus. 
Dirl.  sine  M'l.g.  Eq.  Comit.  hab.  etfer.  Latin,  c. 

C.  .Tulius  CfEsar. 
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48  706' C.Julius  Cssar  II, 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
47  707      Did.  Reip.  consliMiendcB  c. 

C.  Julius  CEBsar  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Antonius. 

ft.  Pufius  Calenus.     Cos. 

P.  Vatinius.     Cos. 
46  708  C.  Julius  Cajsar  III. 

M.  .Smilius  Lepidus. 
45  709      Did.  Reip.  const,  c. 

C.  Julius  Ceesar  III.- 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  .Smilius  Lepidus. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  IV.     Cos.  sine  cci 


Mod. 


44  710 


ft.  Fabius  Maximus. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus. 
C.  Trebonius. 

Did.  Reip.  ger.  c. 
C.  Julius  Caesar  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Octavius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.     Non  iniit. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  V. 
M.  Antonius. 


Cos.  ocdi,  i. 


P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
43  711  C.  Vibius  Pansa.    MoH. 
A.  Hirtius.     Occis.  e. 


Abd. 


C.  Julius  Cffisar  Octavianus. 

C.  Carrinas. 

ft.  Pedius.    Mori.  e. 

P.  Ventidius. 

T^-iunivin  ReipublictB  constituendti 

M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Antonius. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 
42  712  L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

M.  ^milius  Lepidus  II. 
Censores. 

L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Sulpicius. 
713  L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus  II. 
40  714  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  II.     Abd. 

C.  Asinius  PoUio. 


41 


L.  Cornelius  Balbus. 

P.  Canidius  Crassus. 
39  715  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 
•  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

38  716  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
37  717      Triumviri  Reipublicie  constiiuendtB, 

M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  II. 

M.  Antonius  II. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  II. 


M.  Agrippa.     Cos. 
L.  Caninius  Gallus. 


T.  Statilius  Taurus. 

36  718  L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva. 


Cos.  aid. 


Abd. 
Abd. 


L.  Munatius  Plancus  II. 

P.  Sulpicius  ftuirinus. 
35  719  L.  Cornificius. 

Sex.  Pompeius. 
34  720  L.  Scribonius  Libo. 

M.  Antonius.     Abd 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


FASTI  COASULAUKS. 


L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    Paul,  ^milius  Lepidus. 

C.  Memmius. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  M.  Herennius  Pioens. 
33  721  C.  J.  Cffisar  Octavianus  II.    Abd. 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 


33  722 
•?l  723 
•fO  724 

29  725 

28  726 
27  727 
26  728 
25  729 
24  730 
23  731 

22  732 


P.  Auiionius  Psetus. 

Ex  Kal.  Mai.  L.  Flavius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jid.    C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

M'.  Acilius  (Aviola). 
Ex  Kal.  Sept.  L.  Vinucius. 
Ex  Kal.  Oct.    Li.  Laronius. 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
C.  Sosius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Cornelius. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.   N.  Valerius. 
C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  III. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus. 
Ex  Kal.  Mai.  M.  Titius. 
Ex  Kal.  Oct.    Cn.  Pompeius. 
C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  IV. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
Ex  Id.  Sept.     M.  TuUius  Cicero. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  L.  Saenius. 
Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  V. 
Sex.  Appuleius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    Potitus  Valerius  Messala. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  C.  Pumius. 

C.  Cluvius. 
Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  VI. 
M.  Agrippa  II.     {iMstr.  LXXI.) 
Imp.  Caesar  Au^stus  VII. 
M.  Agrippa  III. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VIII. 
T.  Statilius  Taurus  II. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  IX. 
M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  X. 
C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XI.    Abd. 
A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena.    Mmt.  e. 


21  733 

20  734 

19  735 

18  736 

17  737 

16  738 

15  739 

14  740 

13  741 

12  742 


L.  Sestius. 

Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  .Sseminus. 

L.  Arruntius. 
Censores. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

Paul.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  LoUius. 

Q,.  .Slmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Appuleius. 

P.  Silius  Nerva. 

C.  Sentius  Saturninus. 

Q,.  Lucretius  Vespillo. 

-Ex  Kal.  Jul.    M.  Vinucius. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

C.  Furnius. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Tarius  Rufus. 

M.  Livius  Dnisus  Libo. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Augur. 

Ti.  Claudius  Nero  {postea  Ti.  Caesar  Au- 
gustus), 

P.  auinctilius  Varus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus  Appianus. 
Mart.  e. 

P.  Sulpicius  Uuirinus.     Abd. 

C.  Valgius  Rufus.     Ahd. 


11  743 

10  744 

9  745 

8  746 

7  747 

6  748 

5  749 

4  750 

3  751 

2  752 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus.    Mart,  e 

L.  Volusius  Saturninus. 

a.  ^lius  Tubero. 

Paul.  Fabius  Maximus. 

Julus  Antonius. 

d.  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus. 

Nero  Claud.  Drusus  Germanicus.   Mart.  t. 

T.  duinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinus)  Crispi- 

nus. 
C.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Asinius  Galltjs. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero  II. 
Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

D.  Laelius  Balbus. 
C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XII. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

L.  Passienus  Rufus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 

Imp.  Cfesar  Augustus  XIII.    Abd. 

M.  Plautius  Silvanus.     Abd. 


d.  Fabricius. 
L.  Caninius  Gallus. 
1  753  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
p.  c.  u.  c. 

1  754  C.  Caesar. 

L.  jEmilius  PauUus. 

2  755  P.  Vinucius. 

P.  Alfenius  Varus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Scipto. 
T.  duinctius  Crispinus  Vale- 
rianus. 

3  756  L.  .ffilius  Lamia. 

M.  Servilius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Silius. 

L.  Volusius  Saturninus. 

4  757  Sex.  .iElius  Catus. 

C.  Sentius  Saturninus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Clodius  Licinus. 

Cn.  Sentius  Saturninus. 
6  758  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Ateius  Capito. 

C.  Vibius  Postumus. 
6  759  M.  .Smilius  Lepidus. 
L.  Aruntius.    Abd. 


L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

7  760  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 

d.  Caecilius  Metellus  Creticus. 

8  761  M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Sex.  Nonius  duinetilianus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Apronius. 

A.  Vibius  Habitus. 

9  762  C.  Popp^us  Sabinus. 

d.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Papius  Mutilus. 

d.  Poppasus  Secundus. 

10  763  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

C.  Jumius  Silanus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulua  Ma 
lug. 

11  764  M.  .Slmilius  Lepidus. 

T.  Statilius  Taurus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Cassius  Longinus. 

12  765  Germanicus  Caesar. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Visellius  Varro. 

13  766  C.  Silius. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

14  767  Sex.  Pompeius. 

Sex.  Appuleius. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xir.  Kal.  Srpt. 
Imp  Cajsar  Augustus.    Mtrt.  e. 
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TiEERins  Cesar  Augustds. 
In  768  DiTjsus  Cassar. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 

16  769  T.  Statilius  Sisenna  Tauras. 

L.  Scrihonius  Libo. 

Ec  lied.  Jul.  P.  Pomponius  G:sBcmus.  * 

17  770  C.  Ccecilius  Rufus. 

L.  Pomponius  Flaccus. 

IS  771  Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  III.    Mil. 

Germanicus  Csesar  II. 


19 

772 

SO  773 

21 

774 

23  775 

23 

776 

2\  777 

23 

778 

■26 

779 

97 

780 

28 

781 

29  782 


30  783 


31  784 


32  7H5 

33  786 

34  787 
3.5  788 

36  789 

37  790 


38  791 

39  792 


L.  Seius  Tubero. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Norbanus  Balbus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

M.  Aurelius  Gotta. 

Ti.  CEEsar  Augustus  IV. 

Drusus  CEEsar  II. 

D.  Haterius  Agrippa. 

C.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jill.  M.  Cocceius  Nen-a. 

C.  Vibius  Rufinus. 
C.  Asinius  PoUio. 
C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
L.  Visellius  Varro. 
M.  Asinius  Agrippa. 
Cossas  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Gaetulicus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  a.  Marcius  Barea. 

T.  Piustius  Nummius  Gallus. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi. 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
Ap.  Junius  Silanus. 
P.  Silius  Nerva. 

Siif.  Ql.  Junius  BlEesus. 
L.  Antistius  Vetus. 
L.  Rubellius  Geminus. 
C.  Fufius  Geminus. 

Suf.  A.  Plautius. 

L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
M.  Vinucius. 
L.  Cassius  Longinus. 

Suf.  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
L.  Naivius  Surdinus. 
Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  V. 
L.  .ailius  Sejanus. 

Ruf.  VII.  Id.  Mai.  Faust.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
Sextidius  CatuUinus. 
Kal.  Jul.  L.  Fulcinius  Tiio. 
Kal.  Oct.  P.  Memmius  Regulus. 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  Scribonianus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  A.  Vitellius. 
Ser.i  Sulpicius  Galba  (postea  Caes.  Aug.). 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Salvius  Otho. 
L.  Vitellius. 
Paul.  Fabius  Persicus. 
C.  Cestius  Gallus  Camerinus. 
M.  Servilius  Noniarius. 
Sex.  Papinius  AUienus. 
Q,.  Plautius. 

Cn.  Aceronius  Proculus. 
C.  Petronius  Pontius  Nigrinus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus. 
Ti.  Claudius  (postca  Cebs.  Aug.). 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xvii.  Kal.  April. 
Ti.  Ccesar  Augustus.     Mori.  c. 
Caius  C^sAti  AucusTi's  Germanicus  (Ca- 
ligula). 
M.  Aquilius  Julianus. 
P.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
C.  Caesar  Autjustus  Germanicus  II. 
L.  Ajironius  Ca:vianus. 
Suf.  Kill.  Ecl/r.   Sanguinius  Max  mus 
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p.  c.  u.  c. 

Jul.   Cn.  Domitius  Corbulo, 
Sept.  Domitius  Afer. 

40  793  C.  Ccesar  Augustus  Germanicus  III.    (fb. 

lus  mag.  gessit.) 
Suf.  Id.  Jan.    L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva. 
(Kal  Jul.  Sex.  Junius  Celer. 

Sex.  Nonius   Q,uincti!la- 
nus.) 

41  794  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  IV. 

Cn.  Sentius  Satuminus. 
Suf.  VII.  Id.  Jan.    Q..  Pomponiu-  Se- 

cundus. 
Eodem,  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Feb. 
C.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.  (Caligula).  Octh.  u. 
Ti.   Claudius   Gmskb.  Augustus    Ger- 
manicus. 

42  795  Ti.  Claud.  Cses.  Augustus  Germanicus  II. 

C.  Caesinus  Largus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Mart.    (C.  Vibius  Crispus.) 

43  796  Ti.  Claud.  Cces.  Augustus  Germanicus  III. 

L.  Vitellius  II. 
Suf.  Kal.  Mart.    (P.  Valerius  Asiat.) 

44  797  L.  Cluinctius  Crispinus  Secundus. 

M.  Statilius  Taurus. 

45  798  M.  Vinucius  II. 

Taurus  Statilius  Corvinus. 
Suf.    M.  Cluvius  Rufus. 
Pompeius  Silvanus. 

46  799  .  .  .  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Suf.    P.  Suillius  Rufus. 

P.  Ostorius  Scapula. 

47  800  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germanicus  IV 

L.  Vitellius  III. 

Suf.  Kal.  Marl.    (Ti.  Plautius  Silvanos 
jElianus.) 

48  801  A.  Vitellius  {posUa  Aug.). 

L.  Vipstanus  Poplicola. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Vitellius. 

(C.  Calpurnius  Piso.) 

Censores.    Lnistr.  LXXIV. 
Ti.  Claudius  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus. 
L.  Vitellius. 

49  802  a.  Veranius. 

C.  (A.)  Pompeius  Gallus. 
Suf.  L.  Memmius  PoUio. 
Q..  AUius  MeLximus. 

50  803  C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

M.  Suillius  NeruUinus. 

51  804  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Orfitus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.    (C.  Minicius  Fundanus. 

C.  Vetennius  Severus.) 
Kal.  Nov.    T.  Plavius  Vespasianus  (  wx- 
tea  Cjes.  Aug.). 

52  805  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla. 

L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus. 
{Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  Servilius  Barea  Soranus. 
C.  Licinius  Mucianus. 
Kal.  i\'(ir.    L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
T.  Flavius  Sabinus.') 

53  806  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

Q,.  Haterius  Antoninus. 

54  807  M.  Asinius  Marcellus. 

M'.  Acilius  Aviola. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Oct. 
Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.    Mart.  e. 
Nero   Claudius   Cjesar  Augustus  Geb 

MANICUS. 

55  808  Nero  Claud.  Cms.  Aug.  Germanicus. 

L.  Antistius  Vetus. 

56  809  a.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

P.  Conielius  Scipio. 

57  810  Nero  Claud.  Cfcs.  Aug.  Germanicus  II. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

Suf.    L.  Cfcsius  Marlialis. 

58  811  Nero  Claud.  Ctcs.  Aug.  Germanicus  III. 
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F  0.  V.  J. 

5D  812 

60  813 

CI  814 

C2  815 

63  816 

64  817 

65  818 

66  819 

67  820 

68  821 

1)9  822 


M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito„ 

Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Germani- 

cus  IV. 
Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
C.  Petronius  TurpiHanus. 
C.  Cassonius  Peelus. 
P.  Marius  Celsus 
L.  Asinius  Galliis. 
Suf.    L.  Aimseus  Seneca. 
Trebellius  Maximus. 
C.  Memmius  Regulus. 
L.  Virginius  Rufus. 
C.  Leecanius  Bassus. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi. 
A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 
M.  Vestinus  Atticus. 
C.  Lucius  Telesinus. 
C.  Suetonius  Paulltnus. 
L.  Fonteius  Capito. 
C.  Julius  Rufus. 
Silius  Italicus.     Aid. 
Galerius  Trachalus.    Aid. 
Nero  Claud.  Caesar  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 
(^siTie  collega). 
Siif.  Kal.  Jul.    M.  Plautius  Sllvanus. 

M.  Salvius  Otho  (^postea 
CSES.  Aug.). 
Suf.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Bellicus  Natalis. 

P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiaticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jun. 
Nero  Claud.  Css.  Aug.  Germ.    Mart.  e. 
Ser.  SuLPicins  Galba  Ca;sAR  AcGUSTns. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Caesar  Augustus  II. 
T.  Vinius  (Junius).     Ocas.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Febr. 
Ser.  Sulp.  Galba  Cassar  Aug.     Ocds.  e. 
-M.  Salvius  Otho  C^sak  AucnsTns. 
Ex.  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Febr.    M.  Sal.  Otho 

Css.  Aug. 
L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mali,.    T.  Virginius  Rufus. 

L.  Pompeius  Vopiscus. 
Eodein  anno  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Mai. 
M.  Salvius  Otho  Caes.  Aug.    Marrt.  e. 
A.  ViTELLins  Imp.  Augustus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mai.   M.  Caelius  Sabinus. 
T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jvl.    T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 
P.  Marius  Celsus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Fabius  Valens. 

A.  Licin.  Case.  Damn.  e. 
Ex.  pr.  Kal.  Nov.    Roseius  Regulus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.     Cn.  Caecilius  Simplex. 
C.  duinctius  Atticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Jan. 
A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Aug.     Occis.  e. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  II. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Licinius  Mueianus  II. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  L.  Annius  Bassus. 
C.  CsBcina  Paetus. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  III. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  {postea  Imp.  Caesar 
Augustus). 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.     T.  Caesar  Domitianus. 
Cn.  Pedius  Cattus. 
C.  Valerius  Festus. 

72  825  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IV. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  II. 

73  836  T.  Caesar  Domitianus  II. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 

74  827  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 

Ti.  Caesar  Vespasianus  III.    Abd. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  III. 
6  Y 


70  523 


71  834 


Censores.    Lmstr.  LXXV. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 

75  828  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  VI. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  IV. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.   T.  Caesar  Domitianus  IV 
M.  Licin.  Mueianus  III. 

76  829  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VII. 

T.  Cssar  Vespasianus  V. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  V, 
( T.    Plautius    Silvanus 
iElianus  II.) 

77  830  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VIII. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VI. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  VI. 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 

78  831  L.  Ceionius  Commodus, 

D.  Novius  Priscus. 

79  833  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IX. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VII. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Jul. 
Imp.  T.  Flav.  Vespasianus  Aug.    Mart.  c. 
Imp.  Titus  C;esae  Vespasianus  Augustus. 

80  833  Imp.  Titus  Caesar  Vespasian.  Aug.  VIII. 

T.  Caesar  Domitianus  VII. 
Suf.    L.  .Slius  Plautius  Lamia. 

Q..  Pactumeius  Fronto. 
Svf.    M.  Tillius  (Tittius)  Frugi. 
T.  Vinicius  Julianus. 

81  834  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassus. 

Asinius  PoUio  Verrucosus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    L.  Vettius  Paullus. 
T.  Junius  Montanus. 

Eodem  anno  Idib.  Sept. 
Imp.  Titus  Caes.  Vespas.  Aug.    Mort.  e. 
Imp.  CiESAE  Domitianus  Augustus. 
Imp.  Cssar  Domitianus  Augustus  VIII. 
T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  IX. 
a.  Petillius  Rufus  II. 
Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  X. 
Ap.  Junius  Sabinus.' 
Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XI. 
T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XII. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Petronianus. 

Suf.    C.  Secius  Campanus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIII 
A.  Volusius  Saturninus. 
Imp.  Ca;sar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIV 
L.  Minucius  Rufus. 
T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  IL 
A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XV. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  II. 
M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
M.  Ulpius  Traianus  (^postea  Imp.  Csesai 
Augustus). 

Suf.    Q,.  Valerius  Vegetus. 

P.  Met(ilius  Secundus). 
93  845  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVI. 
a.  Volusius  Saturninus. 

Ex.  Id.  Jan.  L.  Venu(leius  Apronianus), 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    L.  Stertinius  Avitus. 
Ti 

Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Junius  Silanus. 
a.Arv 

93  846  Pompeius  Collega. 

Cornelius  Priscus. 
Suf.    M.  LoUius  PauUinus  Val  eiius  Asi- 
aticus Saturninus. 
C.  AntiusAulus  Julius  Torquatiis 

94  847  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprenas. 

T.  Sextius  Magius  Lateranus. 
Suf.    L.  Sergius  Paullus. 

95  848  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVII 

T.  Flavius  Clemens. 

96  849  C.  Manlius  Valens. 
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83  835 

83  836 

84  837 

85  838 

86  839 

87  840 

88  841 

89  843 

90  843 

91  844 
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C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Oct. 
imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Aug.  Germaniciis. 

Occis.  e. 
Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus. 
97  850  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  III. 
T.  Virginius  Rufus  III. 

Eodem  an/no. 
M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  Caesar.    Appell.  est. 
08  851  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  IV. 
Nerva  Tiaianus  Cssar  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Febr. 
Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Aug.  Germ.    Mort.  e. 
Imp.  CiESAR   Nerva   Trajanus  Optimus 

Augustus   Germanicus  Dacicos  Pah- 

THICUS. 

Ex.  Kai.  Jul,    C.  Sosius  Senecio. 
L.  Lieinius  Sura. 
Ex.  Kal.  Oct.  Afranius  Dexter. 
99  852  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 

C;  Socius  Senecio  (II.). 

100  853  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  III. 

Sex.  Julius  Prontinus  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Pronto  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secun- 
dus. 

Comutus  TertuUus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Julius  Perox. 

Acutius  Nerva. 
L.  Roscius  .Slianus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdos. 

101  854  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  IV. 

Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    Bsebias  Macer. 

M.  Valerius  PauUinus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Rubrius  Gallus. 

Q,.  Caelius  Hispo. 
IKJ  855  C.  Sosius  Senecio  III. 
L.  Lieinius  Sura  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    M'.  Acilius  Rufus. 

C.  Caecilius  Classicus. 

103  856  Imp.  Cffisar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  V. 

L.  Appius  Maximus  II. 
{Suf.    C.  Minicius  Pundanus. 
C.  Vettennius  Severus.) 

104  857 Suranus. 

P.  Nerafius  Marcellus. 

105  858  Ti.  Julius  Candidus  II. 

C.  Antius  Aulus  Julius  ttuadratus  II. 

106  859  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 

107  860  L.  Lieinius  Sura  III. 

C.  Sosius  Senecio  IV. 
Suf.    ....  Suranus  II. 

C.  Julius  Serv.  Ursus  Servianus. 

108  861  Ap.  Annius  Trebonius  Gallus. 

M.  Atilius  Metilius  Bradua. 
Suf.    (C.  Julius  Africanus. 
Clodius  Crispinus.) 
L.  Verulanus  Sererus. 

109  862  A.  Cornelius  Palma  II. 

C.  Calvisius  Tullus  11. 
Suf.    P.  iElius  Hadrianus  {postea  Imp. 
Caesar  Augustus). 
M.  Trebatius  Priscus. 

110  803  Ser.  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 

M.  Peducasus  Priscinus. 
Suf.    (P.  Calvisius  Tullus. 
L.  Annius  Largus.) 

111  804  M.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

L.  Rusticus  Junianus  Bolanus. 
Suf.    C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servi- 
anus II. 
L.  Fabius  Justus. 

112  805  Imp.  Ca!sar  Nerva  Traj.  Augustus  VI. 

T.  Sextius  Africanus. 

113  866  L.  Publicius  Celsus  II. 
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p.  c.  u.  c. 

C.  Clodius  Crispinus. 

114  867  a.  Ninnius  Hasta. 

P.  Manilius  Vopiscus. 

115  868  L.  Vipstanus  Messala. 

M.  Pedo  Vergilianus. 

116  869  f  JEmilius)  .SlUanus. 

(L.)  Antistius  Vetus. 

117  870  auinctius  Niger. 

C.  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    M.  Erucius  Clarus. 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander. 
Eodem  airvm. 
Imp.  Cassar  Nerva  Traj.  Aug.    Mort.  c. 
Imp.  Cssar  Trajanus  Hadrianus  Augu*. 

TUS. 

118  871^mp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augustus  IL 

Ti.  Claudius  Puscus  Salinator. 

119  872  Imp.  CsBsar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augustus  III. 

C.  Junius  Rusticus. 

120  873  L.  Catilius  Severus. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  {poslea  Imp.  Caesar  An- 
toninus Augustus  PiUii). 

121  874  M.  Annius  Verus  II. 

Augur. 

122  875  M',  Acilius  Aviola. 

C.  Corellius  Pansa. 

123  876  a.  Articuleius  Pstinus. 

L.  Venuleius  Apronianus. 

124  877  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 

125  878  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

Titius  Aquilinus. 

126  879  M.  Annius  Verus  III. 

.  .  .  Eggius  Ambibulus. 

127  880  T.  Atilius  Titianus. 

M.  Squilla  GalUcanus. 

128  881  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprenas  II. 

M.  Annius  Libo. 

129  882  P.  Juventius  Celsus  II. 

CI.  Julius  Balbus. 
Suf.    C.  Neratius  Marcellus  II. 
Cn.  Lollius  Gallus. 

130  883  a.  Fabius  Catullinus. 

M.  Flavins  Aper. 

131  884  Ser.  Octavius  Laenas  Pontianus. 

M.  Antonius  Rufinus. 

132  885  C.  Serius  Augurinus. 

C.  Trebius  Sergianus. 

133  886  M.  Antonius  Hiberus. 

Nummius  Sisenna. 

134  887  C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servianus  III 

C.  Vibius  Juventius  Varus. 

135  888 Lupercus. 

Atticus. 

Suf.    .  .  .  Pontianus. 
.  .  .  Atilianus. 

136  889  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

Sex.  Vetulenus  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Eodem  ann^. 
L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus  JEUns  Cae- 
sar.   App.  e. 

137  890  L.  Mhus  Verus  Caesar  II. 

P.  CoeUus  Balbinus  Vibulius  Pins. 

138  891 Niger. 

Camerinus. 

L.  JEMns  Verus  Caesar.    Kal.  Jan.    Mort.  e. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Mart. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  Antoninus  jElius  CiP- 
sar.    App.  e. 
Eodem-anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Jul. 

Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Aug.  Mort.  t. 

Imp.  T.  JElius  Cjesar  Antoninus  Augus- 
tus Pius. 

139  892  Imp.  T.  iEl.  Caesar  Ant.  Augustus  Pius  II. 

C.  Bruttius  Praesens  II. 

140  893  Imp.  T.  JEl.  Casar  Ant.  August.  Pius  IIL 

M.  .Slius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar  {poske. 
Imp.  Augustus). 
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p.  C  V   c. 
141  894 

142  895 

43  896 

144  897 

145  898 

146  899 

147  900 

148  901 

149  902 

150  903 

151  904 

152  905 

153  906 

154  907 

155  908 

15G  909 

157  910 

158  911 

159  912 
IGO  913 
161  914 


.  62  915 

163  916 

164  917 

165  918 

166  919 

167  920 

168  921 

169  922 

170  923 

m  924 

Ir2  935 

M.  Peducaeus  Stloga  Priscinus. 

T.  Hoenius  Severus. 

L.  Statius  duadratus. 

C.  Cuspius  Rufinus. 

C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Atticus  Herodes. 

P.  LoUianus  Avitus. 

C.  Gavius  Maximus. 

Imp.  T.  Ml.  Csesar  Ant.  Augustus  Pius  IV. 

M.  Aurelius  Caesar  II. 

Sex.  Erucius  Claras  II. 

Cn.  Claudius  Severas. 

C.  Annius  Largus. 

C.  Prast.  Pacatus  Messalinus. 

Torquatus. 

Salvius  Julianus. 
Ser.  Scipio  Orfitus. 
CI.  Nonius  Priscus. 

Galjicanus. 

.  .  Antistius  Vetus. 

Sex.  Cluintilius  Condonianus. 

Sex.  Cluintilius  Maximus. 

M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  Homullus. 

C.  Brattius  Praesens. 

A.  Junius  Ruiinus. 

L.  jElius  Aurelius  Commodus  (poska  Imp. 

Caesar  Augustus)'. 
T.  Sextius  Lateranus.*  * 

C.  Julius  Severus. 
M.  Junius  Rufinus  Sabinianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Antius  PoUio. 

Opimianus. 
M.  Ceionius  Silvanus. 
C.  Serins  Augurinus. 
M.  Civica  Barbaras. 
M.  Metilius  Regulus. 
Sex.  Sulpicius  TertuUus. 
C.  Tineius  Sacerdos. 
Plautius  Cluintilius. 
Statius  Priscus. 
Ap.  Annius  Atilius  Bradua. 
T.  Clodius  Vibius  Varus. 
M.  .lElius  Aurelius  Verus  C^sar  III. 
L.  Mlivis  Aurelius  Commodus  II. 

Eodem  wrmo. 
Imp.  T.  Si.  Caes.  Ant.  Aug.  Pius.   Mmi.  e. 
Imp.  C^sae  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 

GUSTDS. 

Imp.  Cjesar  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus. 
CI.  Junius  Rusticus. 
C.  Vettius  Aquilinus. 

Suf.    a.  Flavins  Tertullus. 
M.  Pontius  LEelianus. 
Pastor. 

Suf.    a.  Mustius  Priscus. 
M.  Pompeius  Macrinus. 
P.  Juventius  Celsus. 
M.  Gavius  Orfitus. 
L.  Arrius  Pudens. 
CI.  Servilius  Pudens. 
L.  Fufidius  PoUio. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Oct. 
L.  MX.  Aurelius  Commodus  Css.    Apf.  e. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Veras  Augustus  III. 
M.  Ummidius  Cluadratus. 
L.  Venuleius  Apronianus  II. 
L.  Sergius  Paullus  II. 
a.  Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 
P.  Ccelius  ApoUinari*. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Veras  Aug.    Mart.  e. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
C.  Eracius  Clarus. 
T.  Statilius  Severus. 
L.  Alfidius  Herennianus. 

Maximus. 

' .  .  Orfitus. 


173  926'  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

174  927 Gailus. 

Flaccus. 

175  928  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianus. 

176  929  T.  Vitrasius  Pollio  II. 

M.  Flavins  Aper  II. 

177  930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus. 

M.  Plautius  Q,uintillus. 

178  931  Gavius  Orfitus. 

Julianus  Rufus. 

179  932  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus  It 

P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    P.  Helvius  Pertinax  (postea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus). 

M.  Didius  Severas  Julianus 
(poska  Imp.  Caes.  Aug."). 

180  933  C.  Brattius  Praesens. 

Sex.  Q,uintilius  Condianus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug, 

Mort.  e. 
Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 
Augustus. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 
L.  Antistius  Burrus. 

182  935 Mamertinus. 

Rufus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    .Smilius  Juncus. 
.    Atilius  Severus. 

183  936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 
C.  Aufidius  Victorinus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Febr.    L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Gen- 

tianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    M.  Herennius  Secundus. 
M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 
T.  Pactumeius  Magnus 
L.  Septimius  P , 

184  937  L.  Cossonius  Eggius  Marallus. 

Cn.  Papirius  jElianus. 
Suf.    C.  Octavius  Vindex. 

185  938 Matemus. 

Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  V. 
(M'.  Acilius)  Glabrio  II. 

187  940 Crispinus. 

jElianus. 

188  941 Fuscianus  II 

M.  Servilius  Silanus  II. 

189  942  Junius  Silanus. 

Gl.  Sei-vilius  Silanus. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  VI. 
M.  Petronius  Septimianus. 

191  944  (Cass)ius  Pedo  Apronianus. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  (Mauricus). 

192  945  Imp.  L.  jElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 

gustus VII. 

P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anTW  prid.  Kal.  Jan. 

Imp.  L.  iElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 
gustus.    Occis.  e. 

193  946  Imp.  Cjesar  P.  Helvius  Prrtinax  Augus- 
tus. 

a.  Sosius  Falco. 
C.  Julius  Eracius  Clarus. 
Suf.    Flavins  Claudius  Sulpicianus. 
L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.Y.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augustus. 

Occ.  e. 
Imp.  Oesar  M.  Didius  Sevzkus  Julianus 
Augustus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Mai.    Silius  Messala. 
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Eodem  mino  Kal.  Jun. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Didius  Severas  Julianus 

Augustas.     Occis.  e. 
Imp.  CiESAR  L.  Septimius  SETERns  Perti- 
NAX  Augustus. 
Sm/.  Kcd.  Jul.    jElius. 
Probus. 
Eodem  anno. 
D.  Clodius  Albinus  Csesar.    App.  est. 

194  947  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus- 

tus II. 
D.  Clodius  Albinus  Csesar. 

195  948  Scapula  Tertullus. 

Tineius  Clemens. 

196  949  C.  Domitius  Dexter. 

L.  Valerius  Messala  Tlirasia  Priscus. 

Eodem  amw. 
Bassianus  M.  Aurellus  Antoninus  Caesar. 

App-  e. 

197  950  Ap.  Claudius  Lateranns. 

Rufinus. 

198  951 Satuminus. 

Gallus. 

Eodem  anno. 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  Caesar 

Imp.  Augustus    App.  e. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar.    App.  e. 

199  952  P.  Cornelius  Anulinus  II. 

M.  AuMius  Fronto. 

200  953  Ti.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Aofidius  Victorinus. 

201  954  L.  Annius  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mucianus. 
203  955  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus- 
tus III. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

203  956  C.  Fulvius  Plautianus  II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta. 

204  957  L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus  II. 

M.  Annius  Flavins  Libo. 

205  958  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 

gustus II. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar. 

206  959  M.  Nummius  Albinus. 

Fulvius  .Smilianus. 

207  960 Aper. 

Maximus. 

208  961  Imp.  Csesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augus- 

tus III. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  II. 
309  962  Civiea  Pompeianus. 
Lollianus  Avitus. 
Eodem  anno. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Ccesar  Aug.    App.  est. 
210  963  M'.  Acilius  Faustinus. 

Triarius  Rufinus. 
311  964  (Q,.  Hedius  Rufus)  Lollianus  Gentianus. 
Pomponius  Bassus. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Non.  Febr. 
Imp.  Ceesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  August. 

Mart.  e. 
Imp.    Cjesar   M.  Aurelius    Antoninus 
(Caracalla)  Augustus. 

212  965  C.  Julius  Asper  II. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Septimius  Geta  Pius  Aug. 
Occ.  est. 

213  966  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D.  CcElius  Balbinus  II. 

Suf.    (M.  Antoninus  Gordianus  [postea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augusms]. 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 

214  967 Messalla. 

Sabinus. 

215  968 Lstus  II. 

216  969  Catiiis'Sabinus  II. 
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Cornelius  Anulinus. 
217  970  C.  Bruttitis  Praesens. 

T.  Messiiis  Extricatus  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  .April. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Cara 
calla)  Augustus.     Occ.  e. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  April, 
M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus  Imp.  CaEsai 

Augustus.    App.  e. 
M.  Opilius  Diadumenianus  Caes.    App.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M.  Opilius  Severus  Macri- 
nus Augustus. 
318  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Severus  Macrinus 
Augustus  II. 
C.  Oclatinus  Adventus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus 

Augustus.     Occ.  e. 
Varius  Avitus  Bassianus  M.  AureUus  An- 
toninus Imp.  Cssar  Augustus.    App.  e. 
Imp.    CiESAR    M.    Aurelius   Antoninus 
(Elagaealus)  Pius  Felix  Augustus. 
Sxif.    Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus (Elagabalus)  Augustus. 

219  972  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 

gabalus) Augustus  II. 
d.  Tineius  Sacerdos  II. 

220  973  Imp.  Cajsar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 

gabalus)'Augustus  III. 
P.  Valerius  Eutychianus  Comazon  II. 

221  974  Gratus  Sabinianus. 

Claudius  Seleucus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  Alexianus  M.  Aurelius  Alexan- 
der Csesar.    App.  e. 

222  975  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 

gabalus) Augustus  IV. 
M.  Aurelius  Alexander  Caesar. 

Eodem  anrio. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 
gabalus) Augustus.     Occ.  e. 
Imp.  C5;sar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alex- 
ander Augustus. 

223  976  L.  Marius  Maximus  II. 

L.  Roscius  .Slianus. 
^4  977  Claudius  Julianus  II. 

L.  Bruttius  Cluinctius  Crispinus. 

225  978 Fuscus  II. 

Dexter. 

226  979  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severas  Alei 

Augustus  II. 
Marcellus  II. 

227  980 Albinus. 

Maximus. 

228  981 Modestus  II. 

Probus. 

229  982  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus   Alex. 

Augustus  III. 
Cassius  Dio  II. 

230  983  L.  Virius  Agricola. 

Sex.  Catius  Cleraentinus. 

231  984  .  .  .  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

T.  Fl.  .  .  Pelignianus. 

232  985 Lupus. 

Maximus. 

233  986 Maximus. 

Patemus. 

234  987 Maximus  II. 

(C.  Coelius)  Urbanus. 

235  988 Severus. 

Quinctianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alexan- 
der Augustus.     Occ.  e. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  for  the  abjects 
of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  Fasti  beyond  the 
death  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Ah-amentum. 
A-tthis. 
Auditorium. 
Balatro. 
Barba. 
Bendideia. 
Bibliopola. 
Bibliotheca, 
Bidental. 
Biga. 
Bi^atas. 
Cadiskoi. 
Calamus. 
Calculi. 

J.  W.  Donaldson. 
^rarii. 

Agrimensores. 
Anacrisis. 
Androlepsia. 
Antomosia. 
Apag-oge. 
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Argentarii. 
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Astynomi. 
Ateleia. 
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jMedicina. 
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Methodici. 

Pathologia. 

Pharmaceutica. 

Physiologia. 

Pneumatici. 

Semeiotica. 

Therapeutica. 

Theriaca. 

B.  Jo  WE  XT. 

Augur. 

Aulos. 

Auspicium. 

Buccina. 

Centurio. 

Chirographum. 

Civitas  (Greek). 

Cleruchi. 

Ccena. 

Comes. 

Commentarius. 

Comu. 

Corvus. 

Crates. 

Crotalum. 

Cnii. 

Cymbalum. 

Music  (Roman). 

C.  R.  Kennedt. 

Ecmartyria. 
Embateia. 

^E-VOIKIOV  StKTJ. 

Epibole. 

Epiklems. 

Eranoi. 

'E^ayuy^ff  SUtj. 

'E^atpeo-£u)ff  diKij. 

Heres  (Greek). 

Martyria. 

Nomophylaces. 

Nomos. 

Noraothetes. 

Oath  (Greek). 

Ohlas  SIkt], 

Parabolon. 

Paracatabole. 

Parakatathace. 

Paragraphe. 

Uapavoias  YP<^^^' 

Tlapavd[iu>v  ypa^^. 

Parapresbeia. 

Parastasis. 

Piredroi. 

Pentecoste. 

^apfidKiav  ypa(P^ 

Phasis. 

Phonos. 

it>opas     d<Pavou5,     [itdrjfiEpivrig 


^Bopa  tZv  iXsvOepiov. 

PolemarchoB. 

Practores. 

npoaywyctaff  ypadij 

Probole. 

Probouloi. 

Prodosia. 

Hpo£i(X(popas  SUtj. 

Prothesmia. 

Psephos. 

^€v6cVYpa(PTJs  Yf^^^' 

'pTjTopiKTi  Ypaip^ 

^Kvpia  SiKtj. 

Sitophylaces. 

Sites. 

S/rou  SiKT]. 

Sycophantes. 

Sulein. 

Symboleion. 

^vfiSdXiav,  and,  SUat. 

Syndicus. 

Synedroi. 

Synegoros. 

Syngraphe. 

Synoecia. 

Tamias. 

Teichopoios. 

Telones. 

Telos. 

Theorica. 

Theoroi. 

Thetes. 

Thiasos. 

Timema. 

Tribus  (Greek). 

Tyrannus. 

Xenagoi. 

Xenelasia. 

=.evias  Ypci<})^ 

Xenicon. 

Zetetai. 

T.  H.  Key 

Calendar  (Roman). 

H.  G.  Liddell. 
Amphitheatrum. 
Aquffiductus. 
Lampadephoria. 

George  Long. 
Acceptilatio. 
Accessio. 
Acquisitio. 
Actio. 
Actor. 

Adoption  (Greek). 
Adoption  (Roman). 
Adulterium. 


Advocatus. 

^diles. 

JClia  Sentia  Lex. 

Afiines. 

Agrarise  Leges 

Album 

Alluvic 

Ambitus. 

Appellatio  (Roman), 

Aqus  Pluvije  Arceadas  Actio 

Anra. 

Asseitor. 

Assessor. 

Auctio. 

Auctor. 

Auctoritas. 

Banishment  (Roman). 

Basilica. 

Benedcium. 

Bona. 

Bona  Caduca. 

Bona  Fides. 

Bona  Rapta. 

Bona  Vacantia. 

Bononim  Cessio. 

Bonorum  Collatio, 

Bonorum  Emptio  et  Emptor 

Bonorum  Possessio. 

Breviarium. 

Calumnia. 

Caput. 

Caurio. 

Centumviri. 

Certi,  Incerti  Actio. 

Cincia  Lex. 

Civitas  (Roman). 

Cliens. 

Codex  Gregorianus  and  He.^ 

mogenianus. 
Codex  Justinianeua. 
Codex  Theodosianua 
Cognati. 
Collegium. 
Colonia  (Roman) 
Comniissum. 
Commissoria  Lex. 
Communi  Dividnndo  Actio 
Commodatum. 
Compensatio. 
Concubina  (Roman). 
Confessoria  Actio. 
Confusio. 
Constitutiones. 
Cornelia  Lex. 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
Crimen. 
Culpa. 
Curator 

Damni  Injuria  Actio. 
Danmum. 
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Damnum  Infectum. 

Praes. 

Decretum. 

Praescriptio. 

Dediticii. 

Prietor. 

Dejecti  Effasiye  \ctio. 

Provincia. 

Depositmn. 

Publiciana  in  Rem  Actio. 

Divortium. 

Quanti  Minoris  Actio. 

Dominium 

Quorum    Bonorum,    Interdic- 

Donatio  Mortis  Causa. 

tam. 

Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 

Recepta:  De  Recepto,  Actio. 

Donationes  inter  Virum  et  Ui- 

Redhibitoria  Actio. 

orem. 

RepBtundE. 

Dos  (Roman). 

Restitutio  in  Integrum. 

Edictum. 

Rogationes  Liciniae. 

Edictum  Theodorici. 

Rutihana  Actio. 

Emaucipatio. 

Sectio. 

Emphyteusis. 

Senatus  Coosultum. 

Empti  et  Venditi  Actio 

Servitutes. 

Emptio  et  Venditio. 

Servus  (Roman,  legal  view). 

Evictio. 

Societas. 

Eiercitoria  Actio. 

Successio. 

Exhibendum  Actio  ad. 

Superficies. 

Falsum. 

Talio. 

Familia. 

Testamentum 

FamilicE  Erciscund©  Actio. 

Thona  Lex. 

Fictio. 

Tutor. 

Fideicommissum. 

Twelve  Tables. 

Fiducia. 

Vindicatio. 

Finium  Regundorum  Actio. 

Vindicta. 

Fiscus. 

Vis. 

FoBderatE  Civitates. 

Vis  et  Vis  Annata. 

Fundus. 

Universitas. 

Furtum. 

Voconia  Lex. 

Gens. 

TJsucapio. 

Heres  (Roman). 

Usurpatio. 

Honores. 

TJsusfructus 

Imperium. 

Impubes. 

J.  S.  Mansfield. 

Incestum. 

^AvSpairSodiv  oiKrj. 

Infamia. 

Infans. 

Antidosis. 

Ingenui. 

Antigraphe. 

Injuria. 

^A<{>opfiJJs  5iicrt- 

Institoria  Actio. 

Apographe. 

Institutiones. 

Apoceiyxis. 

latercessio  (1,2). 

'ATToAeii/'cwff  Mkij- 

iiiterdictum. 

Apomosia. 

latestabilis. 

Apoirheta. 

Judex. 

^  L-rzoaTOaiov  Siicri. 

Jadex  Pedaneus. 

Appellatio  (Greek) 

Judicati  Actio. 

'Apyvpiov  SiKij. 

Jnliffi  Leges. 

'Affcfiemff  )'pa0$. 

Jure  Cessio,  in. 

'AarpaTcias  ypa(ttf}. 

Jurisconsulti. 

AhrofioXias  ypi0^- 

Junsdictio. 

Jus 

Biatiav  diKTj. 

Jus  ^lianum. 

BXdBijs  iiKrj. 

Jus  Civile  Flavianum. 

KaKrjyopias  Sikti. 

Jus  Civile  Papirianum 

Jussu,  Quod,  Actio 

KaKOTEXvibiv  5iKrf. 
Kapirov  oikt}. 

Latinitas. 

Legatum. 

Xwpiov  SiKT}. 

Legatus. 

Xpeovs  SiKTj. 

Lex. 

Cleteres.^ 

Libertus. 

KXoinjs  SiKij. 

Litis  Contestatio. 

Concubina  (Greek). 

Locatio. 

Kurios. 

Magistratus. 

Diadicasia. 

Majestas. 

DiamartjTia. 

Manceps. 

Dicastenon. 

Mancipii  Causa. 

Dicastes. 

Mancipium. 

Dice. 

Mandatum. 

Eisangelia. 

Manumisajo. 

Endeixis. 

Manns  Injectio. 

Engye. 

Mutuum. 

Ephegesis. 

Negotiorum  Gestorym  Ac*io. 

Epidicasia. 

Neium. 

Epitropoa. 

NoveUs. 

Epobelia. 

Noxalis  Actio. 

Graphe, 

Obligationes. 

'ApTray^j  Ypa^^. 

Occupatio. 

AipYfxou  ypa^jj. 

Opens  Novi  Nuntiatio. 

'Eraip^trcws  ypa<f>n- 

Orationes  Pnncipum. 

*lepoaovXtas  Ypa^r). 

Orator. 

'rSpciog  ypa0^. 

PaiidectEB. 

Acmovavriov  ypa^fj. 

Patria  Potestas. 

Patronua. 

Act^Toar par iov  ypatp^. 

Pauperies. 

Po  ralatus. 

J.  Narrien. 

Per  Condictionem. 

Army  (Greek). 

Per  Judicis  Poatulatlonem 

Army  (Roman). 

Per  Pignoris  Capionom. 

Pignus. 

W.  Ramsay. 

Plagium. 

Fasti. 

Plebiscitum. 

Fetiales. 

Poena. 

Plamon. 

Poasessio. 

Laciniic. 

Postliminium. 

Lcena. 

Prii-dium. 

Lituus. 

I'nEJiidicium. 

Manipulus 
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ilrasideia. 

Paludamentnm. 

Brauronitt 

Periscelis. 

Cabeiria. 

Pinacotheca. 

Callisteia. 

Prodigium. 

Cameia. 

Saturnalia. 

Gary  a. 

Sella. 

Chalccia. 

Spolia. 

Chalcioecia 

Sport  ula. 

Chelidonia. 

Stilus. 

Chitonia. 

Stra tores. 

Chloeia. 

Triumphus. 

Chtham-i, 

Tuba. 

Codex. 

Tympanum, 

Congiarium. 

Via. 

Consualia. 

Vinnm. 

Contubem»'.» 

Vitrom. 

Contus. 

Vitta. 

Conventua 

Cophinua. 

A.  Rich. 

Corybantes 

Arcus. 

Gorybantica 

Atlantes. 

CoametEB. 

AtticuTges. 

Cottabus. 

Basilens. 

Cotyttia. 

Basilica  (sc.  aedes). 

Covinus. 

Baths. 

Crater. 

Bridges. 

Cntai. 

Bustum. 

Crocota. 

Camera. 

Cronia. 

Campus  Martins. 

Crypteia. 

Campus  Sceleratus. 

Culter. 

Daidala. 

Capitolium. 

Dapbnephorii 

Castellum  Aqux. 

Daricus. 

Cella. 

Deikelisf^ai. 

Chalcidicnm. 

Delia. 

Chemips. 

Delphinia. 

Chiramaxium 

Dcmetria, 

Circus. 

Diamastigosi) 

Clavis. 

DapsephisiB. 

Clavus. 

Diasia. 

Clavus  Annalis. 

Dictynnia. 

Clavus  Gubernaculi. 

Dies. 

Clavus  Latus,  Augustus 

Diipoleia. 

Clypeus. 

Diocleia. 

Clitellze. 

Dionysia. 

Cloaca. 

Dioskouria 

Cochlea. 

Divinatio. 

ColCKSUS. 

Docana 

Columbarium. 

Donana. 

Coma. 

Ekkletoi. 

Conditorinm. 

Eisiteria. 

Corbis. 

Eisphora. 

Corbitffi. 

Elaphebolii 

Corona. 

Elcusinia. 

Cortina. 

Eleuthena. 

Crypta. 

Ellotia. 

Cudo. 

Epangelia. 

Culina. 

Ephebus. 

Emissarium. 

Ephesia. 

Entasis. 

Eponymus. 

Epistylium. 

Erotia. 

Fastigium. 

Eumolpidai 

Fornix. 

Eupatridai. 

Hermte. 

Enthyne. 

Eiaugurati; 

L.  SCHMITZ. 

Exegetai. 

Agrionia. 

Eiitena, 

^Ayporipas  hiaia. 

Eiodia. 

AgTUpnis. 

Eiomosia. 

Aiaceia. 

Exostra. 

Aiau^eia. 

Feriae. 

A?yiw/T(3v  iopTij. 
Aiora. 

Fescennina. 
Floralia. 

Alaia. 

Forum. 

Alcathoia. 

Galli. 

'AXeKrpv6v(t}v  iytav. 

Gamelia. 

Aloa. 

Gansapa. 

Amamntbia. 

Geomoroi. 

Ambrosia  (festivals). 

Grammateus 

Amphiaraia. 

Gymnasium. 

Amphidromia. 

Gymnopaidi* 

AnEikeia, 

Gynaikonnm* 
iTabeQ* 

Anacleteria. 

Anaiagoreia. 

Harmostaa. 

Androgionia. 

Hersea. 

Anthesphoria. 

Hermsa. 

Antinoeia. 

HetjErffi. 

Apaturia. 

Ililaria. 

Aphrodisia. 

Histiio. 

Apollonia. 

Hora. 

Ajateia. 

HoTologium. 

Argentum. 

Horreum. 

Ariadneia. 

Hospitium. 

Arrhephorium, 

Hydriapho. 

Artemisia. 

llyloroi. 

Asclepicia. 

Ilvperctes. 

Ascolia. 

Ilyporchea* 

Bo^dromia. 

Hyacinthn. 

Borcasmoi. 

Ina^i^ratio 
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Infamia  (Greek)                     . 

Pj  tori  urn. 

Cheironomia. 

Inoa. 

Pa  eidonia. 

Cheirotonein. 

lutorprcs. 

Pri  ifectus 

Cheme. 

Isthnuaii  Games 

Prelum. 

Chcenix. 

Labyriuthus. 

ProconsuL 

Chous. 

Laphria. 

Proedrosia. 

Chrysendeta. 

Lararium. 

Promotheia. 

Chytra. 

LautumisB. 

Proscriptio. 

Cistophorus. 
Concha. 

Lectica. 

Protrugfia. 

Lectus. 

Public  aui. 

Congius. 

Leitur^a. 

Pugilatus. 

Cotyla. 

Lemniscus. 

Pyonepsia. 

Cubitus. 

Lemuralia. 

Pythian  Games. 

Cubus. 

Leonideia. 

Quaestor. 

Culeus. 

Lernaa. 

Regia  Lex. 

Cyathus. 

Libellus. 

Regifugium. 

Dolium. 

Libertus  (Greek). 

Rex  Sacrificulus. 

Extraordinarii. 

Libratov. 

Ricinium. 

Helotes. 

Ugo. 

Rings. 

Hortus. 

Lima. 

Rorarii. 

House  (Greek). 

Logographoi. 

Sacellnm. 

Jugerum. 

Lycaia. 

Sacerdos. 

J.ibra  or  Aa. 

Ludi. 

Sacra. 

Ligula. 

Ludi  ipollinares. 

Sacrarium. 

Litra. 

Ludi  l^apitioiini. 

Sacrificium. 

Maris. 

LuJi  Circenses. 

Sacrilegium. 

Medimnua. 

Ludi  Funebres. 

SEBCulum. 

Metretes. 

Ludi  Honorarii. 

Saiminia. 

Milliare. 

Ludi  Martiales. 

Salarium. 

ModiuB. 

Ludi  Natalitii. 

Sandalium 

Mystrum. 

Ludi  Palatini. 

Sarracura. 

Pes. 

Ludi  Piscatorii. 

Sartago. 

Schffinus, 

Ludi  Plebeii. 

Satura. 

Scrupulum. 

Ludi  Pontificales. 

Scalffi. 

Sestertius. 

Ludi  Quaestorii. 

Scamnum. 

Sextarius. 

Ludi  Sieculares. 

Scriptura. 

Seitula. 

Lupercalia. 

Sculptura. 

Stadium. 

Luperci. 

Scytale. 

Stater. 

Lustratio. 

Seisachtheia. 

Taberna. 

Lustrum. 

Senatus. 

Talentum. 

Lyra. 

Septimontium. 

Tetrarches. 

MaiTiage  {Roman} 

Ships. 

Tiro. 

Martralia. 

Socii. 

Toga. 

Meditrinalia. 

Statuary. 

Tribunal. 

Megalesia. 

Sthenia. 

Turris. 

Menelaeia. 

Synoecia  (festival). 

Vallum. 

Mensani. 

Templum. 

Villa. 

Mensis. 

Thalusia. 

,  Villicus. 

Mensores. 

Thargelia. 

TJncia  (weight). 

Metageitnk. 

Theatrum. 

-TJncia  (coin). 

Metoitoi. 

Theophania. 

Xestes. 

Metronomi. 

Theseia. 

Mimus. 

Thesmophoria. 

W  Smiti 

Missio. 

Tholos. 

Ablegmina. 

Miadutaem  S'lKt} 

Tithenidia. 

Acaina. 

MicrOou  SiKt}. 

Titii  Sodales. 

Acapna  Ligna. 

Moneta. 

Tnarii. 

Acation. 

Mounychia. 

Tribunus. 

Accensi. 

Mouseia. 

Tribus  (Roman). 

Acclamatio. 

Musculus. 

Tributum. 

Achane. 

Museum. 

Triobolon. 

'Ako^v  liapTvpuv 

Mystena. 

Vectigalia. 

Acroama. 

Navarchus. 

Ver  Sacrum. 

Acrolithoi. 

Naucraria. 

Viaticum. 

Acrostolion. 

Nautodicae. 

Viator. 

Acroterium. 

Nemean  Games. 

Vicesima. 

Acrothinion. 

Neptunalia. 

Vicus. 

Acta  Diuma. 

Nomen  (Greek). 

Vigintisexviri. 

Actia. 

Nomen  (Roman). 

Vinalia. 

Actuarii. 

TiofiitinaTOS  Sia^dopSs  YP<^4>V 

Vinea. 

Addii. 

Nota  Censoria. 

Unguenta. 

Adeia. 

Notitia  Dignitatum. 

Volones. 

^ASiKias  TTfos  rbv  Sijiiov  YP<^^^- 

Nundinffi. 

Vnlcanalia. 

Adlecti. 

Oath  (Roman) 

TJxorium. 

Adlector. 

Optimates. 

Zacoroi. 

Admissionales. 

Oraculum. 

Adonia. 

Oscliophoria 

P.  Smith. 

Adoratio. 

Pale. 

^clon. 

Adversaria. 

Palilia. 

AJeetryomanteia. 

Adunatoi. 

Pamboiotia. 

Alica. 

^ditui. 

Panathenaea. 

Alima. 

..^neatores. 

Pancratium. 

Alimentarii  Pueri  et  PuellfiB. 

-Eolipylae. 

Pandia. 

Aliptffi. 

^ra. 

Panegyris. 

Alutai. 

^rarium. 

Panhellenia. 

Amanuensis. 

.^ruscatores. 

Panionia. 

Amma. 

^s  (money). 

Fantomimus. 

'A/i0iKU7r£XXov  Siiras 

^s  Circumforaneum. 

Parasiti. 

Amphora. 

.^s  Equestre. 

Partheniai. 

Annales. 

^s  Hordearium. 

Patricii. 

Annona. 

^s  Manuarium. 

Pentathlon. 

Aretalogi. 

Agaso. 

Peraueuioms  Duumviri. 

Argyrocopeion. 

Agathoergoi. 

Perogrinus. 

"Argyraspides. 

Agele. 

PergTila. 

Armilustrium. 

Agema. 

Persona. 

Artaba. 

'AyEwpyi'ou  SiKTj. 
Ager  Sanctus. 

Plebes. 

Ajura. 

Pl>Titeria. 

As. 

Agger. 

Pomrenum. 

Aurum. 

Agmen. 

Pontifex 

Barbitos 

Agonal]  a. 

Poiticis 

Basanos. 

Agonothetffl. 

Agora, 
Agoranomt. 

Agrania.  ' 

A/pai^(ou  YP^f'h 
'Aypdiou  neTdXXov  yp*^ 
Agraulia. 
Agretai. 
Agriania. 
Agronomi. 
Agurtai. 
AiKlas  SiKtj- 
Aisymnetea. 
Alarii. 

'AAoviou  ypa<ft//. 
'A/ifiAwo-Ewf  ypa<p^. 
Ambrosia. 
Amburbium, 

^AficXioV  StKT]. 

Amphiorkia. 

Anaboleus. 

Anacomide. 

'Avayuy^S  SUr;. 

'AvSpa7To6i(Tiiov  ypit^Jj. 

Anteambulones. 

Antecessores. 

Antigrapheis. 

Apagaloi. 

'A4>aroi  ^{xspat. 

Aphractus. 

Apodecte. 

ApopUansis. 

Apohora. 

Apohoreta. 

^AiTo^pa&cs  ^(iipa- 

Apostoleis. 

Apotheca. 

Apotheosis. 

Appari  tores. 

Aquarii. 

Area. 

Arcera. 

Archairesii. 

Archeion. 

Archones. 

Ardalion. 

Area. 

Asiarchse. 

Asylum. 

Athlets. 

Atrium. 

Augustalea. 

Aurum  Curt*    Ti"*«« 

Aurum  L'lh. "  le. 

Autbepsa. 

Autoaouu. 

Axones. 

BasiLeia. 

Bastemt 

Be&tiarii 

Bibasid 

Bei:.:s 

B-4i£Ei. 

Bireit'* 

Bomby.^'*. 

Boonai. 

Botulus 

Buium. 

Byssus. 

Cacosis. 

Caduceus. 

Cadus. 

Caeritum  Tabula 

Calantica. 

Calathus. 

Calculator. 

CaUda. 

Campestre 

Campidoctoi-es. 

Canabos. 

Canathroa. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum. 

Cantharus. 

Canticum. 

Capsa. 

CapsEirii. 

Caracalla. 

Camifex. 

Carrago. 

Camica. 

Catalogos. 

KaToXvtTsm  TOv  Sfjfiov  ypapii 

Cataphracti. 

KaTatrKOTTijs  ypatftij . 

Cathedra. 

Caupona. 

Cftadasi. 

Ceroma. 

Cestus. 

Cippua. 
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Oiita 
Cochieac 

Colonia  (Greek) 

Comissatio. 

CommeatUB, 

Compitalia. 

Corymbus. 

Cubicularii. 

Cubiculum. 

Cubiste  teres 

Culix. 

Curatores. 

Cursnres. 

Cyclas. 

Cymba. 

Dactyliotheca 

Damosia. 

Danace. 

Decaduuchod. 

Decarcliia. 

Decosmos. 

Decempeda. 

Decemvin. 

Dccimatio. 

Deigma. 

Deipnon 

Delator 

Delphis. 

DemeQsum 

Deraioprata. 

Demopoietos. 

Demosioi. 

Denarins. 

Di  abate  ria. 

Dianomai. 

Ata<j>avri  aifiaTa- 

Dimache. 

Diota. 

Dipbthera. 

Diploma. 

Diptycha. 

Diribi  tores. 

Drachma. 

Ducenarii. 

Duceutesima. 

Duplicarii. 

Duumviri. 

Eicoste. 

Eireu. 

Eisagogeis. 

Eleven,  th& 

EUimemou. 

Embas. 

Emeriti. 

Emphrouroi. 

Emporium. 

Engktesis. 

Eparitoi. 

Epeunactai. 

Ephestris. 

Epibatse. 

Epidoseis. 

Epimeletai. 

Episcopoi. 

Epistates. 

Epief^oleus. 

Epulones. 

Equiria. 

Equites. 

Equaleus. 

Er^astulum. 

EnciuB. 

Erycteres. 

Evocati. 

Excubitorea. 

Exetastai. 

Ezomis. 

Fabri. 

Fartor. 

Fasces. 

Fascinum. 

Ferculum. 

FidiculED. 

Fomacalia. 

Forty,  the, 

Frumentarii. 

FuUo. 

Funus. 

Furca. 

Fustuariura. 

Gladiators. 

Gymnesioi. 

Haltercs. 

Harpastum. 

Haruspices. 

Ilectici. 

UoUanodiciB. 

Mellenotamiffi. 
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Heatiasis. 

Stola. 

J.  Yatm 

Heiromnemones. 

Strena. 

Abacu«. 

Eiieropoioi. 

Strophium. 

Abol'a. 

Horoi. 

SufFragium, 

Accubita, 

[louse  (Roman). 

Suggestus. 
Syllogeis. 

Acerra. 

[nterrex. 

Acetabulum 

Lacema. 

Sumtuariac  Leges. 

Acinaces. 

Larcntalia. 

Supplicatio. 

Aclis. 

Liber. 

Symposium. 

Acus. 

Librarii. 

Synthesis. 

Albus  Galeruo. 

Lictor. 

Syrma. 

Alea. 

Loutron. 

Tabella. 

Amentum. 

Lucema. 

Tabellariae  Leges. 

Amictus. 

Magister. 
Mediastini. 

Tabellarius. 
Tabellio. 

'AiKpiirpviivoi  vnes- 
Ampulla. 

Wurrhina  Vasa. 

Tabulse. 

Araphyx. 

Navulia. 

Tabularii. 

Amuletum. 

Naumachia. 

Tabularium. 

Ancile. 

Novendiale. 

Tagos. 

Ancora. 

Novi  Homines. 

Taxiarchoi. 

Anquisitio. 

ObeliscuB. 

Terminalia. 

Ants. 

Olympiad. 

Testudo. 

Antefixa. 

Olympic  Gamei. 

Thensas. 

Antenna. 

Opalia. 

Tpadfiaros  h  Trpovolas  ypa(})^. 

Antepagmenta. 

Opinatores. 

Triumviri. 

Antlea. 

Orarium. 

Tropaeum. 

Antyx. 

Ordo. 

Tumultus. 

Apex, 

Omatrix. 

Tunica. 

Aplustre. 

Ostianum. 

Tutudus. 

Ara. 

Pffian. 

ValerJEB  Leges. 

Aratrum. 

Paenula. 

Valeria  et  Horatice  Leges. 

Arcus  Triumphajs 

Pagi. 

Valeria  Lex. 

Aries. 

Paidonomos. 

Velati. 

Arma. 

Paliestra. 

Venatio. 

Armilla. 

Palus. 

Venificium. 

Asbestua. 

Par  Impar  Ludere. 

Vestales. 

Ascia. 

Paradisns. 

TJmbraculum. 

Asilla. 

Parasang. 

Astragalus. 

Paropsis, 

R.  Westmacott. 

Babylonicum. 

Passus. 

Ms  (vaAKfis). 

Baculus. 

Patrimi  at  Matrinii 

Alabaster. 

Balteus. 

Patronomi. 

Bronze. 

Baphium. 

Pausarii. 

Bascauda. 

Pecuarii. 

R.  Whiston. 

Batillus. 

Pedisequi. 

Amphictyons. 

Baxa. 

Petaurum. 

Arcbon. 

Birrus. 

Phaselus. 

Areiopagus. 

Braces. 

Phorbeia. 

Argei. 

BuUa. 

Pila. 

Arvales  Fratres. 

Calamistnim. 

Pistor. 

Atellanae  FabulK. 

Calcar. 

Plumarii. 

Banishment  (Greek). 

Calceus. 

Pluteus. 

Bceotarch. 

Caliga. 

Poculum. 

Boule. 

Candy  s. 

Pompa. 

Calones. 

Canephoms. 

Populifugia. 

Caput  Extorum. 

Capistrum. 

Poristai. 

Career. 

Capulus. 

Portisculus. 

Carmentalia. 

Carchesium. 

Portumnalia. 

Castra. 

Cardo. 

Posca. 

Cenotaphium. 

Carpentum. 

Pnecones. 

Cetealia. 

Caryatis. 

PrBBtoriani. 

Charistia. 

Catapirater. 

PrEetorium. 

Coactor. 

Cataracta. 

Primicerius. 

Conquisitorei. 

Cateia. 

Procurator. 

Cosmi. 

Catena. 

TLpocrdTTtS  Tov  5^/iou. 

Cuneus. 

Catrinos. 

PubliliaLex. 

Cuniculus. 

Causia. 

Publilise  Leges. 

Curiffi. 

Cerevisia. 

Puteal. 

Decumie. 

Cemchi. 

Pythioi. 

Demarchi. 

Cetra. 

Quadragesima. 

Demiurgi. 

Cheniscns. 

Quadruplatores. 

Demus. 

Cheiridota. 

Quatuorviri  Viarum  Curanda- 

Diaitetai. 

Chlamys. 

rum. 

Dictator. 

Cilicium. 

Quinquagesima. 

Docimasia. 

Circinus. 

Quinquatrus. 

Dos  (Greek). 

Cisium. 

Quinquennalia. 

Ecclesia. 

Coa  Vestis. 

Quinqueviri. 

Enechyra. 

Colum. 

Quirinalia. 

Ephetai. 

Columna. 

Redemptor. 

Ephori. 

Conopeum. 

Rheda. 

^E\nv\r}s  SiKT}' 

Corytus. 

Rhyton. 

Gerousia. 

Cothurnus. 

Robigalia. 

Interest  of  Money. 

Crepida. 

Rostra. 

Marriage  (Greek). 

Cucullus. 

Sagmina. 

Pelatai. 

Currus. 

Sagum. 

Penestai. 

Dentifriciun 

Salii. 

Perioeci. 

Delator. 

Saltatio. 

Phylarchi. 

Diadema. 

Salutatores. 

Phylobasilcis. 

Discus. 

Scapha. 

V.-ytaneion. 

Dolabra. 

SomproniiD  Leges. 

Scribae. 

Dorsuarius 

Sei-vus  (Greek). 

Stipendiarii. 

EUychnianr 

Servus  (Roman,  general  view). 

Stipendium. 

Emblema. 

Sibyllini  Libri. 

Strategos. 

Endromia. 

Situla. 

Syssitia. 

Ephippium 

Sortes. 

Tragcedia. 

Esseda. 

Specul,atoi'cs. 

Trierarchia. 

Expeditus, 

Speculum. 

Falx. 

Stationea  Fisc  . 

R.  N.  WORNUM. 

Fascia. 

Stationes  Municipiorum. 

Colores. 

Fax. 

Stator. 

Paiutmg. 

Feminalia 

liSUEX. 


Fibula. 

Fictile. 

Fimbrix. 

Flabellum. 

Flagrum. 

Focus. 

FoUis. 

Forceps. 

Forfei. 

Forma. 

I''omax. 

Frenum. 

Fritillus. 

Funale. 

Funambulus- 

Funda. 

Fuscina. 

Fusus. 

Gxsum. 

Galea. 

Gladins. 

Gubemaculum 

Harmamaxa. 

Harpago. 

Hasta. 

Helepolis. 

Hippoperffi. 

Hydraula. 

Janua. 

Inauris. 

Incitega. 

tncunabula 

Incus. 

Infala. 

Insig^e. 

Instita. 

Irpex. 

Jugum. 

Lanx. 

Later. 

Latema. 

Latruaculi. 

LectistemiuDi. 


Libra. 
Limb  us. 
Linea. 

Lodix. 

Lope. 

Lorica. 

Lupus  Fcrreua. 

Macellum. 

Malleus. 

Manica. 

Mansio. 

Mantels. 

Marsupium. 

Mazonomus. 

Mensa. 

Mola. 

Monile. 

Mortarium. 

Mystax, 

Nebris. 

Nix. 

Nodus. 

Norma. 

Nudus. 

Ocrea. 

OEuophorum. 

OUa. 

Opsonium. 

Oscillum. 


Pala. 

Pallium. 

Panoplia. 

Parsgauda. 

Paries. 

Parma. 

Pastophorus. 

Patera. 

Patina. 

Pecten. 

Pedica. 

Pedum. 

Pegma. 


Pellis. 

Soccut 

Pelta. 

Solea. 

Peplum. 

Spira. 

Pera. 

Subligaculttw 

Pero. 

Syrinx. 

Perpendiculum 

Tseda. 

Pertica. 

Talari  a. 

Petorritum. 

Talus. 

Phalanga. 

Tapes. 

Phalera. 

Tegula. 

Pharetra. 

Tela. 

Pharos. 

Tessera. 

Pilentum. 

Throuos. 

Pileus. 

Thyrsus, 

Plaustrum.                            [ 

Tiara. 

Porta. 

Tibia. 

Psycter. 

Tintinnabuluc 

Puo-io. 
Pulvinar. 

Torculum. 

Tormentum. 

Pyxis. 

Toiques. 

Raster. 

Torus. 

Reditu  iculum. 

Tribula. 

Regula. 

Tribulus. 

Retis. 

Triclinium. 

Rudens. 

Tripos. 

Runcina. 

Trochus. 

Rutrum. 

Trua. 

Sagitta. 

Trutina. 

Salins. 

Turibulum. 

Salinum. 

V  annus. 

Sambuca. 

Udo. 

Sarculum. 

Vehes 

Sceptrum. 

Velum. 

Scutum. 

Venabulum 

Securis. 

Virga. 

Sericum. 

Uriia. 

Serra. 

Zona. 

Serta. 

Sica. 

J.  V 

Sigma  Militaria. 

Libuma. 

Siparium. 

Linter. 

Sistrum. 

Malus. 
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Abaculua. 

Ageraton. 

Abies. 

Agnus. 

Abiga. 

Agrimonia. 

Abramii. 

Agriophyllon 

Abrotouum. 

Agrostis. 

Absinthium. 

Aigeiros. 

Acacalis. 

Aigithalos. 

Acalethe. 

Ajgilops. 

Acantha, 

Aigipyros. 

Acanthias  Galeos. 

Aigothelas. 

AcanLhis. 

Aigypios. 

Acanthus. 

Aigolios. 

Acanthyllis 

Aithnia. 

Achalnes. 

Ailouros. 

Achates. 

Aimatites. 

Acherdus. 

Aimorrhous. 

Acherols. 

Aira. 

Achetas. 

Aix. 

Achilleos. 

Alauda. 

Acipenser. 

Alee. 

Acone. 

Alcea. 

Aconitum. 

Alcibiadium 

Acontias. 

Alga. 

Acurus. 

Alisma. 

Acratophorum 

Allium. 

Acroasis. 

Alnus. 

Acropodium. 

Alo€. 

Acrostichia. 

Alopecias. 

Acte. 

Alopecis. 

Adamas. 

Alopecurus 

Adarkes. 

Alsine. 

Adianton. 

Altercum. 

Adonis. 

Alypon. 

Aedon. 

Alysson. 

.ffigyptilla. 

Alphestes. 

Aeizoon. 

Amaracus. 

iEsculus. 

Amaranthus. 

AStites. 

Amethystus. 

A^tos. 

Amia, 

Agalloclion. 

Amianthus. 

Agaricon. 

Ammi. 

A.gasseus. 

Ammodytes. 
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Ammoniacum. 

Ampelitis. 

Ampeloprasum. 

Amphisbaena. 

Amomum. 

Amygdalus. 

Anagallis. 

Anagyris. 

Auas, 

Anaxaris. 

Auchusa. 

Andraphaxys. 

Andrachne. 

Androdamas. 

Androsaces, 

AndrosEemon. 

Anemone. 

Anethum. 

Anguilla. 

Anisum. 

Anonis. 

Anser. 

Antacaeus. 

Anthemis. 

Anthemum. 

Anthericus. 

Anthias. 

Anthos, 

Anthrax. 

Anthrakion. 

Anthrene. 

Anthyllis. 

Antipathes. 

Antirrhmon. 

Aparine. 

Apate. 

Aphace. 

Apharce. 

Aphia. 

Apiastellum. 

Apiaster. 

Apion. 

*  The  full  oinie  of  this  cootrlbutor  is  not  given  in  the  English  edilion. 


Aplos. 

Apis. 

Apium. 

Apocynon. 

Aporrhatdes. 

Apus. 

Aquila. 

Arabica. 

Arachne. 

Arachidna, 

Aracus. 

Arbutum. 

Arbutus. 

Arctos. 

Ardea. 

Argemone. 

Argentum  Vivuas» 

Argilla. 

Argitis. 

Argyritis. 

Ana. 

Arion. 

Arisarum. 

Aristolochia. 

Armeniaca  Ma]  a. 

Annenium. 

Armoracia. 

Amabo. 

Amoglossus 

Aron. 

Arsenicon. 

Asarum. 

Asbestos  IL 

Ascalabotes 

Ascaris. 

Ascion. 

Asclepias 

Ascyron 

Asilus. 

AspalathuB. 

Aspalax. 

Asparagus. 
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Atipaodelua. 

A.spia. 

A^plenjuir 

Assius  Lapjfi 

Astacus. 

Aster. 

Aster  A  tticua 

Asteria 

Astrios. 

Astur. 

Asturco. 

Atherina. 

Atractylia. 

Actagen. 

Attelebus. 

Avellana  Nlx. 

Aug-ites. 

Aulopias. 

Austeralis. 

Autachates. 

Baccar. 

Baliena. 

Balanus. 

Balerus. 

Ballote. 

Balsamum. 

Bambaciun. 

Baptcs. 

Basoltes. 

Balanites  Lapis 

Basiliscus. 

Batis. 

Batos. 

Batrachium. 

Batrachus. 

Bdella. 

BJellium. 

Bechion. 

Belone. 

Berberi. 

Berricocca 

Beryllus. 

Beta. 

Bettonica. 

Bison. 

Bitumen. 

Blatta. 

Bleiinus. 

Bleton. 

Boca. 

Boitos. 

Bolboi. 

Bombylius. 

Bonassua. 

Bos. 

Boscas. 

Bos  Marinas 

Bostrychitea 

Brassica. 

Brathy. 

BromoB. 

Bnicus, 

Bryon. 

Bryonia. 

Bubalis. 

Buceras. 

Buglossa. 

Bumaninis. 

Buniaa. 

Bunion. 

BupresCis 

Butyrum. 

Buxus. 

By  bins. 

Cacalia. 

Cactus. 

Cadmeia. 

Caecubum  Vinum 

Cffipa. 

Calaminthe 

KdXafiOi  ^pa)/iariK0s 

KdXafios  <ppayiilTt}s. 

Kd\afios  ahXT]TiK6s. 

KtfXa/iOff  h  vaardg. 

KtiXaiiog  b  'lp^iK6i. 

Calidria. 

Callionymus 

Camclopardalis. 

Camelus. 

Cammarufl. 

Cancamon. 

Canis. 

Cannabis. 

Cantharia. 

CantharusIT-,  III 

Caper. 

Caphuni. 

Capnios. 

Cflpparis. 

Capra. 
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Caprea. 

Caprificatio. 

Caprificus. 

Caproa. 

Carabus. 

Carbunculus. 

Carcharjaa. 

Carcinium. 

Carcinus, 

Cardamine. 

Cardamom  um. 

Cardamom. 

Cai-duclia. 

Carduus. 

Careum, 

Carer. 

Caria. 

Carota. 

Carpcaium, 

Carpinua. 

Caryon. 

Caryophyllon. 

Caaia. 

Castanea. 

Castor. 

Catananke. 

Cataractes. 

Catoblepas. 

Catochites. 

Caucalis. 

Ceblepyiis. 

Cedrus. 

Celastrum. 

Cencbris. 

Cenchroa. 

Centauren. 

Centriscus. 

Centrite. 

Centromyrrhine. 

Cep[Ea. 

Cepbalus. 

Cephen. 

Cepphos. 

Cerachates. 

Cerastes. 

Cerasus. 

Ceratia, 

Ceraunion. 

Cercis. 

Cercopithecus. 

Cerevisia. 

Cerintha. 

Cerussa. 

Cerylua. 

Ceryx. 

Cestrum. 

Chalbane. 

Chalcanthns. 

Chalcis. 

Chalcitis. 

Chalcos. 

Chalcophonus. 

C  halcosmarag-d  us. 

Chalybs. 

Chamasacte. 

Chamaecerasus. 

Chamffidrys. 

Chameleon. 

Chamiemelon. 

Chamspitys. 

ChamelsBa. 

Charadrius. 

Chelidon. 

Chelidonium. 

Chelone. 

Chenalopez. 

Chenopodmm. 

Chernites. 

Chersydrus. 

Chia  Terra. 

Chium  Marmor. 

Chium  Vinum. 

Chloreua. 

Chloris. 

Xolpos  iroTdpLios. 

Chromia. 

Chrysalis. 

Chrysanthe  mum 

Chryaelectrum. 

Chryselectrus. 

Chrysitea. 

Chryaitia. 

Chryaocolla. 

Chryaocome. 

Chrysolithua. 

Chrybomolum. 

Chryhophrys. 

Chrysopis. 

Chrysoprnsi  us  Lapis. 

Cicada. 


Cici. 

Cimex 

Cimoha  Terra. 

Cinara. 

Cinnabaria. 

Cinnamomum, 

Ciria. 

Cirsium. 

Cis. 

Cissa. 

Cisseris. 

Cis SOS, 

Cisthus. 

Citrus. 

Clematis. 

Clinopodium. 

Clupea, 

Clymenon. 

Cneorum. 

Cnicus. 

Cnips. 

Cnipologua. 

Cocalis. 

Coccones. 

Coccum, 

Coccyg-ea. 

Coccymelea. 

Coccyx. 

Cochlea. 

Colx. 

Colchicum. 

Colocasia. 

Colocyntha. 

Colocyntbis. 

Cnlias. 

Colotes. 

Coloutea. 

Coluber. 

Comaros. 

Combret^^m. 

Come. 

Concha. 

Conchylium. 

Coneion. 

Conger. 

Conops. 

Con  volvulus. 

Conus. 

Conyza. 

Coracinus. 

Corallium. 

Corallis. 

Corax. 

Corchorus, 

Cordylus. 

Coriandrum. 

Coris. 

Corone. 

Coronopus. 

Comida. 

Corylus. 

Cossyphus. 

Costum. 

Cotinos. 

Cotoneum  Malum. 

Cottus. 

Cottyphns. 

Cotyledon. 

KovKio({>6pov  5h6pov. 

CrBUgon. 

Crania. 

CratEEgns. 

Cratffigonon. 

Greta. 

Crex. 

Crimnus. 

Crinanthemnm. 

Cries. 

Crocodilus. 

KpoKdSEtXos  x^f  c^'os* 

Crocode  ilium. 

Crocus. 

Crocottas 

Cromyon. 

Crotoh. 

Crystallua. 

Cucumis. 

Cucurbita. 

Culex. 

Cuniculus. 

Cunila. 

Oupreasus. 

Cunna. 

Curnea. 

Cyclaminus. 

Cycnus. 

Cydonium  Malum. 

Cynocephali. 

Cynoglossum. 

Cynocrambe. 


Cy.iorayia. 

Cyn^ralstes. 

Cynorodon. 

Cynosbatum. 

Cynop* 

CyperuB. 

Cyprus. 

Cytisus, 

Dacrydion. 

Dactyli. 

Damasouium. 

Daphne. 

Daphnoidea. 

Dascillus. 

Dasypus. 

Daucus. 

Delphis. 

Delphinium. 

Dendrachatea. 

Dendrolibanu^. 

Atv&pu<pla  Ktpiriy* 

Aids  avBus- 

Diospyma. 

Diphryges. 

Dipsacus. 

Dipsas. 

Donax. 

Dorcas. 

Dorychniom 

Draco. 

Dracontium. 

Drepania. 

Dromedarius. 

Dryinns. 

Dryocalaptes. 

Dryopteris. 

Drypis. 

Ebenus. 

Echeneih. 

Echinus. 

Echis. 

Echinm. 

Elaia. 

Elaiagnus. 

Elaiomeli. 

Elaiochrysus. 

Elaios. 

Elaioselinon. 

Elaphoboscua. 

Elaphus. 

Elate. 

Elatine. 

Electrum. 

Eledone. 

Elelisthacoa. 

ElephaE. 

Elmins. 

Elops. 

Empetram. 

Enhydrus. 

Entoma. 

Ephemeron 

Epimelis. 

Epiolus. 

Epipaotis. 

Epitbymou. 

Equus. 

Erebinthns. 

Eretria  Terra, 

En'ca. 

Erinnus. 

Erinus. 

'Epio0(jpov  ihSpG% 

Erodius. 

Eruca. 

Ervum. 

Eryngium. 

Erythrodanum. 

Erythropus. 

Erythronium 

Escarus. 

Eulai. 

Eupatonum. 

Faba. 

FagUB. 

Far. 

FaseluB. 

Felis. 

Fel  Terne. 

Ferula. 

Fenilagn. 

Ficus. 

Filix. 

Fojnum  Gnecum 

Fragum. 

Fraxinus. 

Funfi-us. 

Gagates  Lapis. 

Galactites  Lapis. 

G ataxias  Lapis 
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Bate. 

TuXcd?  darrjpiai. 

TaXcdg  Kviov. 

VaXcds  Xeioi. 

TaXcdg  'Tddtos. 

Galiopsis. 

Galium. 

Ga"Jus. 

Genista. 

Gentian  a. 

Geranium. 

^eranos. 

Geteium. 

Ge]ihyllis. 

Geum. 

Gingidium. 

Ginnus. 

Gith. 

Gladiolus. 

Glaus. 

Glastum. 

GlauciuuL. 

Glaucus. 

Glaux. 

Glechon. 

Glis. 

Glottis. 

Glycyrrliiza. 

Glycymaris. 

Glycyside. 

Gnaphaliam. 

Gnaphalus. 

Gobius. 

Gossipion. 

Hiedus. 

Hifiinachates. 

Hiemadoron. 

Hsmatites. 

Halcyon. 

Haliteetus. 

Halicacabum. 

Halinus. 

Hedera. 

Hcdyosmus. 

Iledysarum. 

Helenium. 

lleliotropium. 

Heleborus. 

Heleborine. 

Helmins. 

Helxiue. 

He  mens. 

Hemerocalles. 

Hemerocallis. 

Hepatis. 

'Hpa/cAci'a  'XiOos 

Hennodactylus. 

Herpyllus. 

Hesperis. 

Hieracion. 

Hierax. 

Hierobotonie. 

Himantopus. 

Hipparchus. 

Hippelaphus. 

Hippocampus. 

Hippolapathum. 

Hippomanes. 

Hippomarathrum. 

HippophaYs. 

Hippophastum. 

Hippopotamus. 

Hipposelinon. 

Hippouris. 

5ippiirus. 

Hirundo. 

Hyacinth  us. 

Hyaloeides. 

Hydrargyrus. 

"X^rjiid  n. 

Hyoscyamus. 

Hypericum. 

Hypoglossou. 

Hypolals. 

Hyssopus. 

Hystrix. 

lasione. 


laspis. 

Ibis. 

Ichneumon. 

Indicum. 

Inguinalis. 

Intubum. 

Inula. 

Ion. 

Ionia. 

[phyon. 

Ips. 

Iris 


Isatis. 

Isopyron. 

Juncus. 

Juni  penis. 

Jusquianus. 

lynx. 

Labrax. 

Labrusca. 

Lactuca. 

Ladanum. 

Lagopas. 

Lagopyrus. 

Lagos. 

Aay&s  ^aXtlTTtos. 

Lamia. 

Lampsane. 

Lapathum. 

Larus. 

Latax. 

Latos. 

Laver. 

Legumen. 

Leimonium 

Leiobatos. 

Lemua. 

Lemnia  Terra. 

Leo. 

Leontopetron. 

Leontopodium. 

Leopafdus. 

Lepas. 

Lepidium. 

Lepis. 

Leucacantha. 

Leucas. 

Leuce. 

Leucoion. 

Libanotis. 

Libanotus. 

Lichen. 

Ligitsticum. 

Ligustrum. 

Lilium. 

Linospartum. 

Linospermum. 

Linum. 

Linum  Vivum. 

Lipaneus  Lnpis. 

Lithargyrus. 

Lithospermum. 

Lolium. 

Lonchitis. 

Lycapsus. 

Lychnis. 

Lychnites. 

Lycium. 

Lycopsis. 

Lydius  Lapis. 

Lyra. 

Lysimachium 

Macer. 

Magnes. 

Magnesius  Lapis. 

Magudaris. 

Maia. 

Mainis. 

Malabathrum. 

Malacha. 

Malacia. 

Malffiocraneus. 

Malinothalle. 

Malthe. 

Maloa. 

Malum. 

Mandragoras. 

Ma.ntichora. 

Mantis. 

Marathmm. 

Margarita. 

Marmor. 

Marrubium. 

Mastiche. 

Medica. 

Medica  Mala. 

Medion. 

Melamp3Ton. 

Melancranis. 

MelanJon. 

Melanteria. 

Melanthion. 

Melanunis. 

Melea. 

Meleagris. 

Melia. 

Melia  Terra. 

Mel  i  lotus. 

Melimela. 

Meline. 

Mclis. 

Melissa. 


Melissophyllon. 

Melolonthe. 

Melopepon. 

Memaiculon. 

Menanthus. 

Merops. 

Mespile. 

Meum. 

Milax. 

MllOB. 

Miltos. 

Minium. 

Minthos. 

Misy. 

Molybdaena. 

Molybdos. 

Morea. 

Mormyrus. 

M6pox6og  XiOos- 

Moschus. 

Mursena. 

Mus. 

Musmon. 

Mustela. 

Myagrum. 

Myax. 

My  lis. 

Myops. 

Myosotis. 

Myrica. 

Myrmex. 

Myrus. 

Mysticetus. 

Myxon. 

Myzon. 

Napy. 

Narcissus. 

Nardus. 

Narce. 

Narthex. 

Nautilus. 

Nebrit  ss. 

Nepeuthes- 

Nerion. 

Nerites. 

Nitnim. 

Noumenius. 

Nycteris. 

Nycticorax. 

Nymphiea. 

Ochne. 

Ochra. 

Ochrus. 

Ocimoeides. 

Ocimum. 

05. 

CEnanthe. 

(Enas.  • 

CEnothera. 

CEstrua. 

Oliva. 

Ololygon. 

Olostion. 

Olyra. 

Omphex, 

Onitis. 

Onobrychis. 

Onos. 

Onosma. 

Onyx. 

Opalus. 

"04)15  ^aXdTTtos 

Ophites. 

Opobalsamum. 

"OjTOf  M/jSlKOS- 

Opsianos. 

Orchilus. 

Orchis. 

Oreichalcum. 

Oreoselinum- 

Origanus. 

Orobanche. 

Orobos. 

Orospiros. 

Ortygometra. 

Ortyx. 

Oryx. 

Oryza. 

Ostracoderma. 

Ostreura. 

Ostrites, 

Ostryx. 

Otis, 

Ovis. 

Padua. 

Piederos. 

PtRonia. 

Panicum. 

Panthera. 

Papaver. 


Papil  0. 
Papyms. 
Pardalis,  L,  11. 
Pardalos. 
Pardioi\. 
Pare  i  as. 
Parium  Marmot 
Pamops. 
Paronychia. 
Parra. 
Parthenion 
Passer. 
Pavo. 
Pausia. 
Peganon. 
Pelamys. 
Pelargus. 
Pelecan 
Pelecinus. 
Peleias. 
Pelorias. 
Penelops. 
Penia. 

Pentaphyllon. 
Pentelicum  Manw; 
Peperi, 
Peplis. 
Perca. 

Percnopterus 
Percuus 
Perdicion. 
Perdix. 
Periclymenon. 
Peristera. 
Peristereon. 
Persia. 
Persica  Mala. 
Phagrus. 
Phacos. 
Phalaena. 
Phalangion. 
Phaselus. 
Phasganon. 
Phasianos. 
Phasiolus. 
Phassa. 
Phellus. 
Phillyrea. 
Philyra. 
Phleos. 
Phlomos. 
Phlox. 
Phoca. 
Phocsena. 
PhffinicopteruB 
PhtEnicurus. 
PhcEnix. 
Phou. 
Phoxinus. 
Phrygius  Lap'i 
Phrynos. 
Phtheir. 
Phycis. 
Phycus. 
Phyllitis. 
Physalus. 
Pious. 
Piles. 
Pinna. 
Pmnophylac 
Pinus. 
Piper. 

Pissaspbaltes 
Pistacia. 
Pithecus. 
Pityocampe 
Pitys. 
Platanus. 
Plocimos. 
Plumbago. 
Plumbum. 
Pnigitia. 
Pofi. 
Pcecilis. 
PtEcihis. 
Prasiies  Lapis 
Prasium. 
Pi-asocuris. 
Prason. 
Prester 
Prinos. 
Pristis. 
Proumnos. 
Prunum. 
Prunus. 
Psar. 
Psen. 
Psfitta. 

*£u(^j)5  'Zfiopaydoi. 
Fseudobounium. 
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pBeudodictamnum 

Scams. 

Sphendamnos. 

Thelypteris- 

Psimmythion. 

Scepanos. 

Sphex. 

Thelyphonott 

Psittacua. 

Scepinos. 

Sphyrxna. 

ThelmoB. 

Psylla. 

Schinos. 

Spina. 

Thos. 

Psyllion. 

Schistus  Lapis. 

Spiza. 

Thraapis. 

Psylon. 

SchcEuiclus. 

Spodias. 

Thraupalns. 

Ptannice. 

SchcEuus. 

Spondyle. 

Thridai. 

Pcelea. 

Sciana. 

Spondylus. 

Thridacine- 

Pteris. 

SciUa. 

Spongia. 

Thrissa. 

Ptemix. 

Sciurua 

Stacte. 

Thus. 

Pycnocomcn, 

Scolopax 

Stannum. 

Thya. 

PygarguB. 

Scolopendra. 

Stibium. 

Thyites  Lapia 

Pygmaus. 

Scolopendrion. 

Scimml. 

Thymallua. 

Pygolampis, 

Scolopia. 

Stffibe. 

Thymbra. 

Pyrethnim. 

Scolymus, 

Stcechas. 

Thymelaea. 

Pyrilampis. 

Scombros. 

Stomoma. 

Thymus. 

Pyromachus  Lapis. 

Scops. 

Stratiotes. 

Thynnus. 

Pyrrhulas. 

Sconlium. 

Strix. 

Tigris. 

Pyrus,  I.,  II. 

Scorodon. 

Strombns. 

TiKTot  XiOoi. 

Pyxus. 

Scorodoprason. 

Stronthion. 

TiUa. 

Raia. 

Scorpio,  II.,  III.,  IV 

Stronthoa. 

Tiphe. 

Rana. 

Scorpioeides. 

Erpoufldf  ficydXt} 

Tithymallns. 

Ranunculus. 

Scylium. 

Strychnus. 

Topazes. 

Raphanus. 

Scytale,  n. 

Stypteria, 

Tordylion. 

Rha. 

Selinon. 

Styrax. 

Tragacanlha 

Rhamnns. 

Serpens. 

Suber, 

Tragion. 

Rhaphanis. 

Serpyllum. 

Succinum. 

Tragopogon. 

Rhaphanos, 

Ses. 

Sycalifl. 

Tragortganon 

Rhine. 

Sesamum. 

Sycaminos. 

TragoB,  L,  II. 

Rhinoceros. 

Se&eli. 

Syce. 

Tribuius,L,U 

Rhodun. 

Sicys. 

Sycomoros. 

Trigla. 

RhcEa. 

Side. 

Syenites  Lapis. 

Tripolion. 

Rhombus. 

Siderites  Lapis. 

Sulphur. 

Trlticum. 

Rhus. 

Sideros. 

Symphyton. 

Trochilas. 

Rhyta. 

Sigillata. 

Sub. 

Rbytros. 

SU. 

Tabanus. 

Trygon,  I.,  IL 

Robux. 

Siler. 

Tffinia. 

Tjfinphaica  Ten* 

Rosa. 

Silex. 

Talpa. 

Typhe. 

Rosmarinus. 

Silphium. 

Tanus. 

Vaccinium. 

Rubeta. 

Silurus. 

Taos. 

Vicia. 

Rubrica. 

Simia. 

Tarandus. 

Viola. 

Saccharum. 

Sinapi. 

Taurus. 

Viscum 

Sagapenum. 

Sinopica  Terra. 

Taxus. 

Vitis. 

Salamandra. 

Sion. 

Telephion. 

Ulmns. 

Sal  Ammoniacam. 

SiriuB. 

Telis. 

Ulva. 

Salpe. 

Sisarum. 

Tenthredo. 

Uranoscopus. 

Salpinx.  I.,  TI. 

Sisymbrium. 

Terebiuthus. 

Unis. 

Samia  Terra. 

Sisyrinchion. 

Teredo. 

Vnlpes. 

Samius  Lapis. 

Sitta. 

Testudo,  II. 

Xanlhe 

Sampsychon. 

Smaxagdus. 

Tetrix. 

Xanthion. 

Sandaracha. 

Smaris. 

Tettigometra, 

XanthobalanuB 

Sandix. 

Smilax. 

Tettix. 

Xiphias 

Sanlalon. 

Smiiis. 

Teuthis. 

Xiphion 

Sapphirus. 

Smyrna. 

Teuthos- 

Xyris. 

Sarda. 

Solea,  II. 

Teutlos. 

Zeia. 

Sardonyx. 

Solen. 

Thalassociambe. 

Zingibens. 

Satyrion,  I.,  II. 

Sorbum. 

Thalictron. 

Zoophyta. 

Saurus,  I.,  IL 

Sorex. 

Thapsia. 

Zygina. 

Saxifragura. 

Sparganion. 

Thebaicus  Lapis. 

Zygia. 

Scammonia. 

Spartum. 

Theion. 

Zythus. 

Scandix. 

Sphacelos. 

Thelycraneia. 
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I.  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

Mola. 

Mortarium. 

1.    AMUSEMENTS. 

Tela. 

Abacus,  VII. 

AcToama. 

3.   ENTEETAINMENTS,  FOOD 

Alea. 

&C. 

Calculi. 

Aiclon. 

Fritillus. 

Alica. 

Latrunculi. 

Alima. 

Par  Impar  Ludere. 

Ambrosia. 

Annon^. 

2.   DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Apophoreta. 

Acapna  Ligna. 

Aretalogi, 

Acapnon  Mel. 

Balatro. 

Atmmentttm. 

Botulua  (dXAas). 

Bnphium. 

Calida. 

Candela. 

Caupona. 

Cochlea,  IL 

Cerevisia. 

Culina. 

Chrysendoto. 

Domensura. 

Coena. 

EUychniunL 

Commissatio. 

Fax. 

Corona  Convivialis. 

Forma. 

Cortina,  11. 

Fomale 

Crater. 

Fusus. 

Dcipnon. 

JugUID,  I. 

Lani. 

IIUO 


Mazonomus 

Nix. 

Opsonium. 

Pantomimus. 

Parasiti. 

Paropsis. 

Posca. 

Rhyton. 

Serta. 

Symposium. 

Unguenta. 

4.  DRESS,  ORNAMENTS,  (fee 

Abolla- 

Acus. 

Albus  Galerus. 

Amentum. 

Amictus. 

Ampyx. 

Apex. 

Armilla. 

Babylonicum. 

Bacutus. 

Barba. 

Baxa. 

Birrus, 


BracK. 

Bulla. 

Calamistrum. 

Calantica. 

Calceus. 

Campestre. 

Candys. 

Caracalla. 

Catena. 

Causia. 

Cestus,  n. 

Cheirodota. 

Chlarays. 

Cilicium. 

Clavus  LatUB. 

Clavus  AnguBtoj. 

Coa  Vestis 

Coma. 

Corymbus. 

Cothurnus. 

Crepida, 

(.'rocota. 

C^icullus. 

Cudo. 

Cyclas. 

Dactyl  iutheca. 
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Uentinixium. 
Diadema. 

Diphthera. 

Embos. 

Endroinli 

£phestri& 

Exomis. 

Fascia. 

Feminalia. 

Fibula. 

Fimbria. 

Flnbelluni. 

Focale. 

Gausapa. 

Inauris. 

Infula. 

Instita. 

Lacerna 

Lacinice. 

Liena. 

Lemniscus. 

Limbus. 

Lope. 

Manica. 

Marsupium. 

Monile. 

MusCax. 

Nebris. 

Nodus. 

Nudus. 

Orarium. 

Pffinula. 

Pallium. 

Paragauda 

Pecten. 

Pedica 

Pellis. 

Peplum. 

Pera. 

Perisceli* 

Pera 

Pile  us. 

Rcdimiculum 

Ricinium. 

Kin^. 

Sandalium. 

Sceptrum. 

Sericum. 

Serta. 

Soccus. 

Solea. 

Stola. 

Strophium. 

Subligaculum. 

Synthesis. 

Talaria. 

Tiara. 

Toga. 

Torques. 

Tunica. 

Tutulus. 

Udo. 

Velum. 

Vitta,  I. 

Umbraculum. 

Zona. 

5.  FURNITURE,  &C 

Abacus,  VIII. 

Accubita. 

Arcera. 

Candelabrum. 

Capsa. 

Cathedra. 

Cheiromaiium 

Conopeum. 

Cophinus. 

Corbis. 

Ferculum. 

Incitega. 

Incunabula. 

Latema. 

Lectica. 

Lectus. 

Lodix. 

Lucema. 

Mantele. 


Murrhina  Vasa 

Psycter. 

Pmvinar. 

Pyxis. 

Salinum. 

Scamnum. 

Sella. 

fpeculum 
apes 
Thrnnus 


Tintinnabulum. 

Harmamaxa. 

Torus. 

Hippopene. 

Tripos. 

Jugum,  VI. 

Velum. 

Petorritum. 

Pilantum. 

6.    UTENSILS,  TOOLS,  &C. 

Plaustrum. 

Acetabulum. 

Rheda. 

^AikPikvtteXXov  Siira^. 

Sarracum. 

Amphora. 

Zona. 

Ampulla. 

9.    SERVANTS,  Ac. 

Ansa. 

Ardalion. 

Agaso. 

Ascia. 

Aliptas. 

Asilla. 

Amanuensis. 

Auvum. 

Anteambulones. 

Authepsa, 
Bascauda. 

Aquarii, 
Calones. 

Batillus. 

Capsarii. 

Bicos. 

Cosmetffi. 

Bombylius. 
Cadus. 

Cubicularii. 
Cursores. 

Calathus. 

Demosioi. 

CantharuB. 

Eiycteres. 

Carchesium. 

Fartor. 

Chytra. 
Cochlear. 

Gymnesioi. 
Helotes. 

Colum. 

Librarii. 

Cortina,  L 

Mediastini. 

Culix. 

Omatrix. 

Culter. 

Piedagogus. 

Diota. 

Pedisequi. 

Dolabra. 

Tabellarius 

Falx. 

Viator. 

Fictile. 

Villicus. 

Follis. 

10     RURAL  ECONOMY,  «tc. 

Forceps. 
Forfex. 

Abacus,  IV. 

Incus. 

Antlea. 

Latema. 

Aratnim. 

Li  go. 

Area. 

Lima. 

Catrinos. 

Line  a. 

Cochlea,  I. 

Malleus. 

Columbarium. 

CEnophorum. 
011a. 

Crates. 
Culter. 

Pala. 

Dolium. 

Patera. 

Dorsuarius. 

Patina. 

Ergustulum. 

Pei-pendiculum 
Poculum 

Falx. 
Forfex. 

Psycter. 
Pyxis. 

Raster. 

Forma. 

Horreum. 

Hortus. 

Regula. 
Rete. 

Irpex. 
Jngum,  II.,  VI. 

Rhyton. 
Runcina. 

Ligo. 
Mola. 

Salinum. 

Mortarinm. 

Sartago. 
Secuiis. 

Pala. 
Pecten. 

Serra. 

Pedum. 

Situla. 

Prelum. 

Trua. 

Raster. 

Trutina. 

Rete. 

Rutrum. 

7.    WRITING,  WRITING   MATE- 

Sarculum. 

RIALS,  <fec. 

Sitos. 

Atrament  u  m . 

Stylus,  IlL 

Calamus. 

Torculum. 

Cheirographum. 

Commentarius. 

Diploma. 

Diptycha. 

Libellus,  III.,  TV. 

Liber. 

Tribula. 

Tympanum,  II.,  III. 

Vannus. 

Vehes. 

Venabulum. 

Venatio. 

Logographoi,  I.,  11. 
Mortarinm. 

Villa. 

Vinum. 

Zona. 

Murrhina  Vasa. 

Norma. 

11.  BURIALS,  FUNERALS,  MON 

Regula, 

UMENTS,  &.C. 

Scytale. 
Stylus,  L 
Tabulas. 

Cenotaphium.    * 
Cippus. 
Columba'ium,  I. 

8.   VEHICLES,   EQUIPAGE,  &C. 

Condi  tor  sm. 

Biga. 
Calcar. 

Ciypta. 
Funus. 

Canathron. 

Capistrum. 

IL  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

Carpentum. 
Caruca. 

I.  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLIES. 

Cisium. 

Agora. 

ClitelliE. 

Archairesiai. 

Covinus. 

Comitia. 

Currus. 

Conventus. 

Ephippium. 

Ecclesia. 

Esseda. 

Eccletoi. 

Frenum. 

Ephesia. 

lIiibBniB 

Panegyris. 

Panicmia. 
Synedroi. 

2.  PUBLIC  GAMES,  SHOWS,  BI 
ER'.ISES.  &C. 

.^olipolee. 

AgonothetE. 

Alaia. 

Alcathola. 

'AXeKTpvdvcjv  dyw^ 

Amphiarala. 

Ascolia. 

Atellajiie  Fabulie 

Augustiles,  I. 

Bestiarii. 

Bibasis. 

Cauticura. 

Ceroma. 

CesUis,  I.,  II. 

Cheironomia. 

Chora  gus. 

Chorus. 

ComcEdia. 

Consualia. 

Cothurnus. 

Cubisteteres. 

Deicelistai. 

Desultor. 

Discus. 

Equiria. 

Exodia. 

Fesccnnina. 

Funambalus. 

Gladiatores. 

Harpastum. 

Hal  teres. 

Hellanodica;. 

Histrio. 

Hyporchema. 

Isthmian  Games. 

Lampadephoria. 

Ludi  Apollinares. 

Ludi  Capitolini. 

Ludi  Circenses 

Ludi  Funebres 

Ludi  Honorarii 

Ludi  Martiales. 

Ludi  Natalitii. 

Ludi  Palatini. 

Ludi  Piscatorii, 

Ludi  Plebeii. 

Ludi  Pontificales. 

Ludi  Qusestorii. 

Ludi  SjBculares. 

Megalesia. 

Mimus. 

Naumachia. 

Nemean  Games. 

Paltestra. 

Pale. 

Pancratium. 

Pegma. 

Pentathlon. 

Persona, 

Petaurum. 

Pila. 

Pugilatus. 

Pythian  Games 

Quinquenualia. 

Talus. 

Tessera. 

Tragffidia. 

Trochus. 

III.  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  RULERS,  MAGISTRATES,  A 

Adlecti. 

^dilea. 

Agoranomi. 

Ajsymnetes 

Amphictyones. 

Archon. 

Areiopagus. 

Bas  ileus. 

Bidiaei. 

BcBotarchv 

Boule. 

Censores. 

Centumviri. 

Consul. 

Decadouchi. 

Decarchia. 

Decemviri. 

Demarchi 

Demiurgi. 

Dictator 

Duumviri 

no 
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Eisag^  ^eis. 

Eleven, the 

Ephetai. 

Ephori. 

Epimeletai. 

Eponymus. 

Forty,  the. 

Gynaiconomoi 

tl  on  ores. 

Interrex. 

Magistral  us. 

Nautodicae. 

Nomophylaces 

Paidonomos. 

Patronomi. 

Phylarchi. 

Phylobafiileis. 

Polemarchus 

Poletai. 

Poristai. 

Pr«tor, 

Proconsul. 

Quaistor. 

Senatus. 

Sitophylaces. 

Tetrarches. 

Tribuni. 

Tribuni  Plebis 

Triumviri, 

Tyrannus. 

Viaticum. 

Vigintiseiviri. 

2.  PUBLIC  OFFICERS,  ATTEND- 
ANTS ON  MAGISTRATES,  Ac. 

Accensi,  1. 
Actuarii. 
Adlector. 
Adniissionales 
.ffiditui. 
Agrimensores. 
■  Agronomi. 
Alutai. 

Antigrapheus. 
Apodectae. 
Apostoleis. 
Appari  tores. 
Archiater. 
AsiarchiS. 
Assessor. 
Astyuomi 
Boonai. 
Camifcx. 
Coactor. 
Comes. 

Commentarius 
Curatores. 
Diaitetai. 
Diribitores. 
Ducenarii. 
EpiscopoL 
Epistates. 
Exetastai. 
Frame  ntarii. 
Grammateus. 
Harmostte. 
Hellenotamise. 
Hyloroi. 
Hyperetes. 
Legatus. 
Librator  AquK. 
Lictor. 
Magister. 

Mensores,  I.,  IV.,  V. 
Metronomi. 
Opinatores. 
Paredroi. 
Pecuarii. 
Practores. 
PrLECones. 
Prsfectus  Annonie. 
Prisfectus  Urbi. 
Pruepositus. 
Primicenus. 
Probouloi. 
Procuratores. 
Publicani. 
Pythioi. 
Quatuorviri  Viarum'  Curanda- 

rum. 
Quinqueviri. 
ScribiE. 
Stator. 
Stratores. 
Syllogeis. 
Tumi  as. 
Tliooroi. 
Triumviri. 
Xeiiagoi. 
Zetfitai. 

1102 


3.    CIVIL  INSIGNIA,  &C. 

Clavus  AngustuB. 

Clavus  Latus. 

Fasces. 

Fascia. 

Insigne,  I. 

Notitia  DigTiitatum. 

Sella  Curulis. 

Vjrga. 

4.   PUNISHMENTS. 

Ceadas. 

Crates. 

Crux. 

Equuleus. 

Fidicula. 

Flagnim. 

Furca. 

Pedica. 

Pcena. 

Timema. 

Tympanum,  VI 

Virga. 

IV.  REVENUE,  PUBLIC  and 

PRIVATE,  &C. 

Apophora. 

Aurum  Lustrale. 

Decumffi. 

Ducentesima 

Eicoste. 

Eisphora. 

Ellimenion, 

Epidosis. 

Fiscus. 

Interest  of  Money. 

Pentecoste. 

Portorium. 

Publicani. 

Quadragesima. 

Quinquagesima. 

Salarium. 

S  alius. 

Scriptura. 

Sitos. 

Stationes  Fisci. 

Stipendium. 

Telones. 

Telos. 

Theorica. 

Tributura. 

Vectigalia 

Vicesima. 

Uxorium. 

V.  ROMAN  LAW. 

Acceptilatio. 

Accessio. 

Acquisitio. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoption  (Roman). 

Adulterium. 

AdvQcatus. 

Mdilea. 

JElia.  Sentia  Lex. 

Affmes. 

Agrariae  Leges - 

Album. 

Alluvio. 

Ambitus. 

Appellatio  (Roman). 

Aquie  Pluviae  ArcendEE  Actio. 

Arra, 

Assertor. 

Assessor. 

Auctio. 

Auctor. 

Auctoritas. 

Banishment  (Roman). 

Basilica. 

Beneficium.    ' 

Bona. 

Bona  Caduca. 

Bona  Fides. 

Bona  Rapta. 

Bona  Vacantia. 

Bonorum  Ccssio. 

Bouorum  CoUatio. 

Bonorum  Emptio  ct  Emptor. 

Bonorum  Possossio. 

Drevjiirium. 

Caluninia. 

Caput. 

Cautio. 

Ccntumviri. 

Ccrti,  Incorti  Actio.  ' 

Cincia  Lex. 

Civitas  (Roman). 

Cliens. 


Codex  Gregorianus  and  Her- 
mogenianus. 

Codex  Justinianeus. 

Codex  Theodosianus. 

Cognati. 

Collegium. 

Colonia  (Roman), 

Commissum. 

Commissorik  Lex. 

Communi  Dividundo  Actio. 

Commodatum. 

Compensatio. 

Concubma  (Roman). 

Confessoria  Actio. 

Confusio. 

Constitutiones. 

Cornelia  Lex. 

Corpus  Juris  Civjhs 

Crimen. 

Culpa, 

Curator. 

Damm  Injuria  Actio, 

Damnum. 

Damnum  Infectum. 

Decretum. 

Dediticii. 

Dejecti  Effusive  Actio. 

Depositum. 

Divortium. 

Dominium. 

Donatio  Mortis  Causa. 

Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 

Donationes  inter  Virum  et  Ux- 

orera. 
Dos  (Roman). 
Edictum. 

Edictum'Theodorici, 
Emancipatio. 
Emphyteusis. 
Empti  et  Venditi  Actio 
Emptio  et  Venditio. 
Evictio. 

Exercitoria  Actio. 
Exhibendum  Actio  ad. 
Falsuni. 
Familia. 

Familiifi  Erciscundse  Actio. 
Fictio. 

F  ideicommissum. 
Fiducia. 

Finiura  Regundorum  Actio. 
Fiscus. 

Fcederatae  Civitates. 
Fundus. 
Furtum. 
Gens. 

Heres  (Roman). 
Honores. 
Imperium. 
Impubes. 
Incestum. 
Infamia. 
Infans. 
Ingenui. 
Injuria. 

Institoria  Actio. 
Institutiones. 
Intercessio  (1,  2). 
Interdictum. 
Intestabilis. 
Judex. 

Judex  Pedaneus. 
Judicati  Actio. 
JuHeb  Leges. 
Jure  Cessio,  in. 
Jurisconsulti. 
Jurisdictio. 
Jus. 

Jus  ^lianum. 
Jus  Civile  Flavianum. 
Jus  Civile  Papinanum, 
Jussu,  Quod,  Actio. 
Latinitas. 
Legatum. 
Legatus. 
Lex. 

Libertus. 
Litis  Contestatio. 
Locatio. 
Magi  stratus. 
Majestas. 
Manceps. 
Mancipii  Causa 
Mancipium^ 
Mandatum. 
Manumissio. 
Manus  Injectio. 
Mutuum. 

Negctiufum  Gcatorum  Actio. 
Nexura. 


Novellw. 

Noxalis  Actio. 

Obligatiunes 

Occupatio. 

Opens  Novi  Nuntiatio 

Orationes  Principum. 

Orator. 

Pandects. 

Patria  Poteslas, 

Patronus. 

Pauperies. 

Peculatus. 

Per  Condictionem, 

Per  Judicis  Postulatiottm 

Per  Pignoris  Capionem. 

Pignus. 

Plagium. 

Plebisatum . 

Poena. 

Possessio. 

Postliminium. 

Praedium. 

PraBJudicium. 

Prtes. 

Praescriptio. 

Prifitor. 

Provincia. 

Publiciana  in  Rem  Actit 

Publilia  Lex. 

PubliliiE  Leges. 

Quanti  Minoris  Actio. 

Quorum  Bonorum,  Interdictum 

Recepta  :  De  Recepto,  Actio 

Redhibitoria  Actio. 

Regia  hex. 

Repetunds. 

Restitutio  it.  Integmm 

Rogationes  Liciniis. 

Rutuliana  Actio, 

Sectio, 

Seniproniae  Leges, 

Senatus  Consultam. 

Servitutes. 

Servus  {Roman,  legal  view 

Societas. 

Successio. 

Sumtuariaa  Leges. 

Superficies. 

Tabellariae  Leges. 

Talio. 

Testamentum. 

Thoria  Lex. 

Tutor. 

Twelve  Tables. 

Valerias  Leges. 

Valerias  et  Horatiie  legts 

Valeria  Lex. 

Vindicatio. 

Vindicta, 

Vis. 

Vis  et  Vis  Armata 

Universilas. 

Voconia  Lex. 

Usucapio. 

Usurpatio. 

Ususfructus. 

VI.  GREEK  LAA> 

*Ako^v  fiapTvpciv. 

Adeia. 

^ASiKtas  jrp^s  rbv  Sijttov  ypadfi 

Adoption  (Greek). 

Adulterium. 

Aduuatoi. 

'Aycwpy/ou  SUr;. 

Agones. 

^Aypaipiov  yfrn^rj. 

A/jct'a;  6uctj. 

'AXovi'ou  ypa<t>r}. 

'A^fiXwo'cws  J-pa0q 

'AficXt'ou  iiKj}. 

Ampbiorcia. 

Anacrisis. 

^Avaytayrji  ^ikt^ 

'Avau/xavfoip  ypa^/Jt 

^ A.v6paTrooi(Tfiov  Ypa(ft^ 

^ AvBpa7r66u)v  iiKT/. 

Androlepsia. 

Antidosis. 

Antig  raphe 

Antomosia. 

Apagoge 

'A0op/i^f  61kij 

Apoceryxis 

Apographe. 

Apomosia. 
Apophansis 
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A.)  I  irrheta. 
'ATToararTiov  SUti. 
Appellatio  (Greek). 
'ATrpooraffiou  ypa^i^, 
'Apylas  ypat/)^- 
'Apyupi'ou  Siicr]. 
^AacScias  ypa0^. 
'AaTpaTiias  ypa(}>^. 
A.teleta. 
A.timia. 

S-VTOfiO^iaS  ypa0^. 
A-Utoaoinoi. 
AJtones. 

Banishment  (Greek). 
Basauos. 
BefiaiiiiffEuy  SiKT]. 

BAdfiijf  SUn- 
BouAeuffttijff  ypa^^. 
KaKTjyoplas  olkj]. 
KuKorexviwi'  6iKt}. 

Cadiscoi. 

KapiTou  SIkjj. 

KaraXvatdig  too  di^tiov  ypa<pij. 

KtiTaaKomis  ypa(pi]- 

Cheirotonem. 

Xmpiov  dUrj. 

Xpeovs  SiKr}- 

Civitas  (Greek). 

Cleteres. 

KAo77^S  6iKI}. 

Concabina  (Greek). 

Cosmai. 

Critai. 

Kurios. 

Decasmos. 

AeiAiof  ypaiPij- 

Detiiioprata. 

Uemopuietos. 

Diadicasia. 

Diamarturia. 

Diapsephisis. 

Diciisteriou. 

Dicastes. 

Dice. 

Docimasia 

Dos  (Greek). 

Ecmartyria. 

Eisangeiia. 

Embateia. 

'E.tifiTjvoL  (^i«at. 

Enctesis. 

Endeixis. 

Euechura. 

En^y-..^ 

'KroiKiov  diKij. 

Epangelia. 

Epliegesis. 

Epibule. 

Epicleros. 

Epidicasia. 

Epitropos. 

Epobeiia. 

Euthyne. 

'Ehiyijiyfjs  S'lKi]. 

'K?ttip£(reais  dUt]. 

Exomosia. 

G  raphe. 
'Ap~ayt}s  ypa^^. 

KipYfiDU  ypa^rj. 
Heres  iGreek). 
'^Erutp^o'cuff  j'p(i0fj. 
'l^poaovXias  ypa(jJl^. 
Horui. 

"Tfipcws  ypfl0^, 
'TxofioA^S  yptt0'5- 
Infamia  (Greek). 
AEnrovavTiov  ypa(l>i'/. 
AuTToaTparivv  ypa0^. 
Libertus  (Greek). 
Martyria. 

Miffftii(T£WS  SlKT]. 

Miadov  hiKT). 

Nofiia/iaTos  5ia(pOopai  ypa<i>t'i. 

Nomos. 

Nomethetes. 

Oath  (Greek). 

OlKtas  SUr}. 

Paisbolon. 

Paracatabole. 

Paracatathece. 

Paragiaphe. 

Uapuvoias  ypa.<t>n 

U.apav6iiii3v  ypdijifr 

Parapiesbiiia. 

Parastasis. 

Pareisfrraphe. 


Phasis. 
Phonos. 
ilfopas^    i<Pavovs,     ficdijiiepivris 

<J>Oopd  T(^v  iXcvOipitiv. 

npoayuiydas  ypa(p^. 

Probole. 

Prodosia. 

UpOEia^opas  CiKij. 

UpoaTdTTjg  ro5  o^fiOV. 

Prothesmia. 

Psephos. 

^£v6£yvpa(P^5  ypa<i>r}. 

'i^EvSoKArjTcias  ypa(li/}. 

'FtjTopiK^  ypa<pi}. 

SKupta  StKij. 

Seisachtheia. 

Servus  (Greek). 

SiCos. 

2/ri)u  StKTj.  * 

Sulai. 

Sycophantes. 

Symboleion, 

"SlviiBdXdiv  &TTd  Sixai. 

Syndicus. 

Synegoros. 

Syngraphe. 

Tirnema. 

Tpav^aTOs  Ik  rcpovoias  ypa(pfj. 

Trier  archia. 

Triobolon. 

Xenelasia. 

"Eevias  ypa<{>fi. 

VII.  TRADE. 

MARKETS,  MARKET-PLACES, 
&C. 

Agora. 

Emporioa- 

Forum. 

Macellum. 

NundinEB. 

VIII.  CLASSES  OF  CITI- 
ZENS. 

^rarii. 
^ruscatores. 


AUmentarii  Pueri  et  Puella. 

Apagoloi. 

Argentarii. 

AthletEe. 

Bibliopola. 

Cleruchi. 

Cterites. 

Calculator. 

Celeres. 

Census. 

Cliens. 

Collegium. 

Colonia. 

Curiae. 

Deiliticii. 

Demus. 

Eiren. 

Eraphrouroi. 

Epeunactai. 

Ephebus. 

Equites, 

Eupatridx. 

Fabri. 

Familia. 

Fullo. 

Gens. 

Geomoroi. 

Gerousia. 

Libertinus. 

Libertus. 

Mensarii. 

Metoikoi. 

Naucraria. 

Novi  Homines. 

Optimates. 

Ordo. 

Partheniai. 

Patricii. 

Patrimi  et  Matrimi. 

Pelatai. 

Penestai. 

PeritEci. 

Pistor. 

Plebes. 

Plumarii. 

^edemptor. 

TabelHo. 

Tabalarii. 

Thetes. 

Tnbus. 


IX.  V\^ARFARE. 

1     MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

a.^ivision  of  Troops,  Officers, 
*  &c. 

Accensi,  II. 

iEneatores. 

Agathoergoi, 

Agema. 

Alarii. 

Antecessores. 

Autesignani. 

Argyraspides. 

Army  (Greek). 

Army  (Roman). 

Campidoctores. 

Catalogus. 

Cataphractai,  I. 

Centurio. 

Conquisitores, 

Contube  males. 

Cuneus. 

Damosia. 

Dimache. 

Duplicani. 

Emeriti. 

Eparitoi. 

Evocati. 

Excubitores. 

Expeditus. 

Extraordinarii. 

Fabri. 

Libratores,  II. 

Manipulus. 

Mensores,  II,,  IIL 

Praefectus  Castrorum. 

Prsefectus  Praetorio. 

Praefectus  Vigilmti. 

Prastoriani. 

Rorarii. 

Speculatores. 

Strategos. 

Tagos. 

Taxiarchi. 

Teichopoioa. 

Telones. 

Tiro. 

Triarii. 

Tribuni  Militum. 

Turris,  VI. 

Velati. 

Volones. 

Xenicon. 

b.  Discipline,  Marches,  En- 

campments,  &c. 
Agger. 
Agmen. 
Carrago. 
Castra. 
Cataracta. 
Catena. 
Commeatus. 
Crates. 
Cuneus. 
Decimatio. 
Descrtor. 
Fustuarium. 
Missio. 
Musoulus. 
Oath.  (Roman). 
Pagi. 
Palus. 
Pluteus. 
Ponto. 
Prffitorium. 
Seals. 
Stylus,  11. 
Tessera. 
Testudo. 
TintinnabuluiQ. 
Tribulus. 
Tnbunal. 
Tumult  us. 
Turris,  L,  II.,  IIL 
Vallum. 
Vinea, 

c.  Dress,  Badges,  Rewards 

&c. 

Aurum  Coronarium. 

Caduceus. 

Calcar. 

Caliga. 

Capulus. 

Chlamys. 

Corona,  I. 

Fasces. 

HasLa  Pura. 


Insigne,  IL 

Ovatio 

Paludamentum 

Phalera. 

Sagum. 

Signa  Militaria. 

Spolia. 

Stipend  ium. 

Torques. 

Triumphus. 

Tropteum. 

Virga. 

d.  Armour,  Offensive  and  I> 

fensive. 
Acinaces. 
Aclis. 
^gis. 
Anaboleus. 
Antyx. 
Arcus, 
Aries. 
Artna. 
Balteus. 
Cateia. 
Cetra. 
Clipeus. 
Contus,  IL 
Corytus. 
Ericius. 
Funda. 
Gaesum. 
Galea. 
Gladiug. 
Hasta. 
Helepolis. 
Lorica, 

Lupus  FerreuB. 
Ocrea. 
Panoplia. 
Parraa. 
Pelta. 
Pharetra 
Pugio. 
Sagitta. 
Securis. 
Scutum. 
Testudo. 
Tormentura. 

2.    NAVAL  AFPni* 

Acation. 

Acrostolion. 

Acroterium,  II. 

^ Ay.<piTTpvpLVQi  vrjts- 

Anchora. 

Antenna, 

Aphractus. 

Aplustre. 

Biremis. 

Camara,  IL 

Carchesium, 

Cataphractai,  IL 

Catapi  rater. 

Ceruchi. 

Chcemscus. 

Clavus  Guberuar*^ 

Cochlea,  IL 

Contus,  1. 

CorbitfE. 

Corvus. 

Cymba. 

Delphis. 

Epibatai. 

Epistoleus. 

Gubemaculmn 

Ilarpago. 

Insigne,  V. 

Jugum,  V. 

Liburna. 

Linter. 

Malus. 

Navalia. 

Navarchus. 

Phalanga. 

Phascelus. 

Portisculus. 

Praefectus  Classis. 

Rostra. 

Rudens. 

Scapha. 

Ships. 

Trierarchia. 

Turris,  IV. 

X.  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

1.   ARCHITECTURE. 

a.  General  Head. 
Abaculus. 
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Abacus,  I ,  It    71. 

A.croterium,  L 

AntsG, 

Antefixa. 

Antepag-mea'?, 

Arcus. 

Astragalus. 

Atlautes. 

Atticurges. 

Camara,  I. 

Caryatis. 

ColumFia. 

EntasiiL 

Epistylium 

Fascia. 

Fastigium. 

Later. 

Spjra. 

Testudo,  II. 

Tholos. 

Tympanum,  V. 

6.  Public  Buildings,  Places, 
6ic. 
Abacas,  IX. 
Amphitheatrum. 
Aqujeductus. 
Arcus  Triumphalis. 
Argyrocopeion. 
Athenieum. 
Auditorium. 
Basilica. 
Baths. 
Bibliothcca. 
Bridge. 

Campus  Martius. 
Campus  Sceleratus. 
Capitolium. 
Career. 

CastelluiD  AqUEB. 
Clialcidicum, 
Circus. 
Cloaca 
Cochlea,  III. 
Cortina,  IV. 
Crypla. 
CurisE. 
Eyostra. 
Jorum. 
Gymnasium. 
Labyrinthus. 
Later. 
LautumisB. 
Muneta. 
Museum. 
Obeliscus. 
Paradisus. 
Pharos. 
Pomcerium. 
Porta. 
Porticus. 
Prytaneion. 
Sacellum. 
S:icrarium. 
Sipariuin. 

Stationes  Municipiorum. 
Suggestus. 
Tabularium. 
Tcgula. 
Templum. 
Theatrum. 
Tribunal. 
Velum. 
Vicus. 
c.  Private  Buildings,  Shops, 

&o. 
Apotheca. 
Armarium. 
Atrium. 
Biblio'heca. 
Cardo 
Cells. 
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ClaviB, 

Clavus. 

Columbarium. 

Crypta. 

Cubiculum. 

Emblema. 

Focua. 

Fornax. 

Fomii. 

House  (Greek). 

House  (Roman). 

Janua. 

Insigne,  IV. 

Lararium. 

Later. 

Paries. 

Pergula. 

Pinacotheca 

Sacrarium. 

Scalx. 

Tabema. 

Tegula. 

Triclinium. 

Velum. 

Villa. 

Vitrum. 

3.  CANALS,  BOADs,  drc. 
Aquaaductus 
Canalis. 
Emissarium. 
Mansio. 

ViB. 

3.    COMPUTATION    AND   DIVIS- 
ION OF  TIME. 

Annales. 

'A0£TO(  A/(^pai. 

*A.7:o(l)pdd£s  fffjtipou. 

Calendar  (Greek). 

Calendar  (Roman). 

Clavus  Annalis, 

Dies. 

Fasti. 

Hora. 

Ilorologinm. 

Lustrum. 

Mensis. 

Nundinte. 

Olympiad. 

Saeculum. 

4.   MATHEMATICS  AND   MATH- 
EMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Abacus,  v.,  VI. 

Calculi. 

Circinus. 

5.  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS. 

Acaina. 

Achane. 

Actus. 

Addix. 

Amma. 

Amphora. 

Artaba. 

Arura. 

As. 

Chema. 

Choinijc. 

Chous. 

Concha. 

Congiarium. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitus. 

Cubus. 

Culeus, 

Cyathus. 


Jugerura. 
Jugum,  IV. 
Libra. 
Libra  (As). 


Ligula. 

Comu. 

Maris. 

Crotalura. 

Medimnus. 

Cymbalum. 

Metretea. 
Milliare. 
Modius. 

Hydraula, 
Jugum,  III. 
Lituua,  II. 

Myfltiam. 

Lyra. 

Parasang. 

Music  (Greek). 

Paasua, 
Pertica. 

Music  (Roman). 
Pecten. 

Pes. 

Phorbeia, 

SchcEnus. 

Sambuca. 

ScrupuluMi. 

Sistrum. 

.Sextarius. 

Syrini. 

Stadium. 

Testuda,  I 

Uncia. 

Tibia. 

Urna. 

Tuba. 

Xestes 

Tympanum,  I. 

6     MEDICINE   AND  MEDICAL 

10     PAINTlNa 

AFFAIRS, 

Arquatus. 
Ajteria. 

Colores. 
Painting. 

Cheirurgia.  • 

11.  STATUARY  AND  THE  PLAS- 

Diffitetica. 

TIC  ART. 

Dogmatici, 

Acrolithoi. 

Edectici. 

Acroterium,  IIL 

Empirici. 

Canabos. 

Episynthetici. 

Colossus. 

Hectici. 

latrolipta. 

latroliptice. 

Sculptura. 
Statuary. 

latrosophista. 
Medicina. 

XI.  MANNERS  AND  CUS 

Medicus. 

TOMS 

Methodici. 

Acclaniatio- 

Pathologia. 

Acta  Diurna. 

Pharmaceutica 

Adversaria. 

Physiologia. 

Album. 

Pneumatici. 

Chelidonia. 

Semeiotica. 

Corona  Nuptialis. 

Therapeutica, 

Corona  Natalitia. 

Theriaca. 

Corona  Longa. 

Corona  Etrusca. 

7.  METALS. 

Corona  Pactilis 

Adamas. 

Congiarium. 

^s,  L 

Cottabos. 

Argent  um. 

Crypleia, 

Aurum. 

HetffiTK. 

Bronze. 

Hospitium. 

Leitourgia. 

Plumbum. 

Loutron. 

Stannum. 

Marriage  (Greek). 

8.    MONET. 

Maniage  (Roman) 
Mustax. 

.^rarium. 

Noraen  (Greek). 

^s,  n. 

Nomen  (Roman), 
Nudus. 

JEs  Circumforaneum. 

^3  Equestre. 

Oath  (Greek). 

^s  Hordearium. 

Oath  (Roman). 

^s  Manuarium. 

Opsonium. 

As. 

OsciUum. 

Aurum  (Greek). 

Pffidagogus. 

Aurum  (Roman). 

Parasit' 

Bigatus. 

Peregnji'is. 

Danace. 

Phalanga. 

Daricus. 

Proscriptio. 

Denarius. 

Prytaneion. 

Drachma. 

Saltatio. 

Interest  of  Money. 

Salutatores. 

Litra. 

Satura. 

Moneta. 

Sportulffi. 

Sestertius. 

Strena. 

SezCula. 

Sumtaariffi  Leges 

Stater. 

Symposium. 

Talentum. 

Syncecia. 

Uncia. 

Syssitia. 

Tffida, 

Trieiarcliia. 

9.   MUSIC   AND    MUSICAL  IN- 

STRUMENTS. 

Triobolon. 

Aulos. 

Viaticum. 

Barbiton. 

Unguenta. 

Buccina. 

Unia. 

GENERAL    INDEX. 


The  rumerals  indicate    he  pages,  the  letteis  a  and  h  the  first  and  second  columns  respectively,  and  the  astcli^'■ls,  the  additiont 

of  the  American  editor. 


A. 

Ahaculu3,  p.  9,  col.  a. 
Abacus,  9,  a. 
Aliactio  Partus,  47,  a. 
Abalienatio,  612,  a. 
Abamita,  277,  b. 
Abavia,  277,  b. 
Abavunculus,  277,  b. 
Abavus,  277,  b. 
"Abies,  10,  b. 
*Abiga,  10,  b. 
Ablectj,  427,  b. 
Ableg-mina,  10,  b  ;  846,  a. 
Abmatertera,  277,  b. 
Abnepos,  277,  b. 
Abneptis,  277,  b. 
AboUa,  11,  a. 
Abortus  Prociuratio,  47,  a. 
Abpatruus,  277,  b. 
*Abrftmis,  11,  a. 
Abrogate  Legem,  580,  a. 
■*Abrotonum,  11,  b. 
Absentia,  835,  b. 
Abbsinthiutn,  II,  b. 
Absolutio,  551,  a. 
Abstinendi  Beneficium,  498,  e 
Abusus,  575,  a  ;  1069,  a,  b. 
*Acacia,  11,  b. 
"kKaiva,  11,  b. 
*Acalethe,  II,  b 
*Acantha,  II,  b. 
*Acanthias  Galeos,  11,  b. 
*Acanthis,  12,  a. 
^Acanthus,  12,  a. 
^Acanthyllis,  12,  a. 
Acapna  Lig'tia,  12,  a. 
A/cdrtov,  12,  a. 
'AA'arof,  12'.  a. 
iVccensi,  12,  b. 
icceptildtio,  12,  b. 
iccessio,  12,  b. 
icclamatio,  13,  u.. 
icnubita,  13,  a. 
A-Ccubitaiia,  13,  a. 
A-ccubitoria,  940,  a. 
ttcusatio,  320,  b  ;  552,  a. 
Iccusator,  20,  a  ;  552,  a, 
A-cerra,  13,  a. 

A-cetabulum,  13,  b;  889,  b. 
icetum,  14,  a  ;  1053,  b, 
'Achaines,  14,  a. 
'A%fiv7?,  14,  a, 
'Achates,  14,  a. 
'Acherdus,  14,  b. 
*AcheroIs,  14,  b. 
*Achfttas,  14,  b. 
'^Achilleos,  14,  b. 
'A%iru)i',  1024,  a. 
Acies,  488,  b. 
i.cilia  Lex,  834,  a. 
Acilia  Calpuraia  Lex,  46,  b. 
icinaces,  14,  b. 
'Acipenser,  15,  a. 
Acisculus,  112,  b. 
4.clis,  15,  b. 
'Ak^ui',  534,  a. 
Icna,  Acnua,  15,  b. 
AkwkjJ,  488,  b. 
kKQTiv  naprvpiiv,  15,  b. 
'AxtDv,  489,  b. 
*Acone,  15,  b. 
*Acaijitumj  15,  b. 
^Acontias,  15,  b. 
'A«(ivTior,  489,  b. 
*  Acorns,  15,  b. 
Acquisitio,  15,  b. 
Acquisiliones  Civiles,  375,  a. 
Ar-quisitiones  Natumles,  375,J 
'AKprtTtff^a,  274,  a ;  343.  a. 
'A/v-fjaiic-uiiE,  274,  a  i  .113,  a. 
* Acratophorum ,  15,  b. 
Acroama,  16,  a. 
*Acroasis,  16,  a. 
'Affpoxfpaja,  62,  a. 
kKp6\iBuu  16.  a  ;  916,  b 
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^AKpo(})v<nov^  449,  a. 
*Acropodiuni,  16,  a. 
Acropolis,  1027,  a. 
*Acrostichis,  16,  a. 
^AKpoardXiov,  16,  a. 
'AKpo(TT6ftiov,  449,  a. 
Acioteriuin,  16,  a  ;  842,  a. 
^AKpodiviov,  16,  b. 
Acta  Diuma,  16,  b. 
Acta  Sonatus,  16,  b. 
*Acte,  16,  b. 
"AKTia,  16,  b. 
Actio,  16,  b. 

"     Albi  Corrupti,  42,  a. 

'*      Aquae  PiuvisE  ArcendsB, 
76,  a. 

"     Arbitraria,  17,  b. 

"     JBoiiffi  Fidei,  17,  b. 

*'     Bonorum  Vi  Raptorum, 
164,  b  ;  464,  a. 

"     Certi,  Incerti,  234,  a. 

"     CJTilis,  17,  b. 

"      Commodati,  298,  b. 

"     Communi      Dividundo, 
298,  b. 

"     Confessoria,  302,  b. 

"     Darani  Injuria  Dati,  337, 
a. 

"     Dejecti  Effusive,  342,  a  ; 
1049,  b. 

"      Depensi,  542,  a. 

*'     Depositi,  350,  a. 

"     DirecU,  17,  b. 

"     De  Dolo  Malo,  326,  a. 

"     Ejnti  et  Venditi,  403,  a. 

"     Exercitoria,  425,  a. 

"     Ad  Exhibeiidum,  425,  a. 

*'     Extraordinaria,  17,  b. 

*'     Familiaj       ErciscundEe, 
430,  b. 

"     Fictitia,  17,  b. 

"     Fiduciaria,  443,  a. 

*'     Finium      Reguudorum, 
444  a. 

"     Furti,'  463,  b. 

"     Honoraria,  17,  b. 

"     Hypothecaria,  776,  b." 

"     Inanis,  17,  b. 

"     Injuriarum,      539,      b  ; 
104P,  b. 

*'     Instill -ria,  640,  b. 

"      Institutoria,  542,  a. 

*•     Inutilis,  17,  b. 

'*      Judicati,  554,  a. 

"     Quod  Jussu,  562,  b. 

"      Legis  Aquiliae,  337,  a. 

"     Locati  et  Conducti,  595, 
a. 

"     Mandati,  612,  b. 

"     Mixta,  17,  b. 

"     Mutui,  651,  a. 

"     Negativa,  302,  b. 

*'     Negatoria,  302,  b. 

"     Negotioruro    Gestorum, 
655,  a. 

"     Noxalis,  666,  b. 

'*     Ordinaria,  17,  b. 

"     De  Pauperie,  748,  a. 

"     De  Peculio,  88^,  a. 

"     Perpetua,  18,  a. 

"     Persecutoria,  17,  b. 

"     Piffuoraticia,  776,  b. 

"      Pcenalis,  17,  b. 

"      Popularis,  1050,  a. 

"     Prdjjudicialic,  804,  a. 

"      Prsetoria,  17,  j. 

"     Prosecutoria,  17,  b. 

"     Publiciana  in  Rem,  822, 
b. 

"     Quanti  Minoris,  829,  b. 

'*      Kationibus     Distrahen- 
dis,  1030,  a. 

"     De  Recepto,  832.  a. 

"     Redhibitoria,  832,  b. 

"     Rei  Uxoris  or  Dotis,  380, 


Actio  Rescissoria,  542,  a. 

"     Restitutoria,  542,  a. 

"     Rutiliana,  842,  b. 

"     Sepulchri    Violati,   462, 
a ;  1049,  b. 

"     Serviana,  776,  b. 

"     Pro  Socio,  902,  b. 

"     Stricti  Juns,  17,  b 

"     Temporalis,  18,  a. 

"     Tributoria,  884,  a. 

"     TutelEE,  J  030,  a. 

"     Verso  in  Rem,  884,  a, 

"     Utilis,  17,  b. 

"     Vulgaris,  17,  b. 
Actor,  20,  a. 
Actors,  505,  b. 
Actuariffi  Naves,  891,  u. 
Actuarii,  20,  b. 
Actus,  20,  b;  1041,  b. 

"     Quadratos,  20,  b. 

"      Servitus,  879,  a. 
Acus,  20,  b. 
Adamas,  1059,  b. 
*Adamas,  21,  a. 
*Adarkes,  21,  b. 
Adcrescendi  Jure,  499,  b 
Addico,  559,  b. 
Addicti,  656,  b. 
Addictio,  559,  b. 
*AJ5i^,  "A<55i^(j,  2I,b. 
"A.iem,  21,b. 
^ A6e\(}>iSovg,  495,  a. 
'A5£A0,is,  495,  a. 
Ademptio,  575,  a. 
Adfines,  30,  b. 
Adfinitas,  30,  b. 
Adgnati,  277,  a. 
Adgnatio,  277,  a. 
*Adianton,  21,  b. 
^AdiKtas  irpds  Tdv  irjjjtov  vpad)^, 

21,  b. 
Aditio  Hereditatis,  500,  b. 
Adjudicatio,  19,  b. 
■Adiecti,  21,  b. 
Adlector,  2],b. 
Admissionales,  22,  a. 
Adolescentes,  537,  b. 
^ASiI)Via,  23,  a. 
*Adonis,  22,  a. 
Adoption  (Greek),  22,  a. 
Adoption  (Roman),  22,  b. 
Adoratio,  23,  a. 
Adrogatio,  22,  b. 
Adscript!  Glebse,  886,  a. 
Adscriptitii,  801,  a. 
Adscriptivi,  12,  b. 
Adsertor,  115,  b. 
Adsessor,  115,  b. 
Adstipulatio,  673,  a. 
Adstipulator,  541,  b  ;  673,  a. 
Adulterium,  23,  b. 
Adversaria,  24,  a. 
Adversarius,  20,  a. 
Adulti,  537,  b. 
^AdvvaToi,  24,  a. 
Advocatus,  24,  a. 
"ASvtov,  958,  b. 
Adytum,  958,  b. 
^acia,  39,  b. 
Abulia   Lex,  17,  a  ;    389,  b ; 

581,  a. 
JEiies,  455,  a  ;  515,  b  ,  957,  b. 
^diles,  24,  b. 
^ditui,  26,  a. 
.lEditimi,  26,  a. 
^ditumi,  26,  a. 
*Afidon,  26,  a. 
jEgis,  26,  a. 
*jEgyptilla,  27,  b. 
^Aatpvyia,  134,  b. 
^ AtiaiTot,  818,  a. 
JElia  Lex,  581,  a. 
jEliaSentiaLex,  27,  b;  616,  a. 
jEmilia  Lex,  581,  a. 

"      Baibia  Lex,  46,  b  ;  581, 
b ;  582,  b. 


-aSmilia  Lepidi  Lex,  934,  b. 
"      Scauri  Lex,  934,  b. 
-iEneatores,  28,  a. 
^nci  Nummi,  29,  b. 
^olipylae,  28,  a. 
^ra,  28,  a. 
jErarii,  28,  a. 

"      Prffifecti,  28,  b. 
"      Tribuni,  28,  b ;  998,  \ 
^rarium,  28,  b 

"  Militate,  28,  b. 

"         Sanctins,  28,  b. 
*'         Sanctum,  28,  b. 
^rei  Nanirai,  29,  b. 
^ruscatores,  29,  a. 
Ms,  29,  a. 

"   (Money),  29,  b. 

"  .^gineticum,  177,  a, 

*'  Alienum,  29,  b. 

"   Circumforaneum,  30,  a 

"    Conntbiacum,  176,  b. 

"  Deliacum,  177,  a. 

'*   Equestre,  30,  a, •  415,  a. 

"   Grave,  29,  b  ,  110,  b. 

"  Hordearium    or  KimJiMi 
urn,  30,  a  ;  4J4,  & 

"  Mihtare,  28,  a. 

*'   Manuarium,  30,  a 

"   Uxorium,  1070,  a. 
*^sculns,  30,  a. 
jEstivie  Feriaj,  437,  u. 
JKsymnetes,  41,  a. 
*Aetjtes,  30,  b. 
*AStos,  30,  b, 
'Acrrfs,  433,  b. 
'A/rw/za,  433,  b. 
'ACxoon,  27,  b. 
Afiines,  30,  b. 
Affinitas,  30,  b. 
"AyaA/za,  914,  a  ;  916,  V 
*Agalochon,  31,  a. 
'Ayafxiov  ypa^^,  618,  a 
*Agaracon,  31,  a. 
Agaso,  31,  a. 
*Agasseus,  31,  a. 
'AyaOoepyoi,  31,  a. 
^AycXduToi,  31,  a. 
'AycAoTT;?,  31,  a. 
'AyfX?;,  31,  a. 
Agema,  31,  a. 
'Aycwpyiou  Sikt},  31,  b. 
Ager,  35,  a  ;  798,  b. 

"    Arcifinaljs,  39,  a. 

"     Arcifinius,  39,  a. 

"    Assignatus,  35,  b. 

"     Concessus,  35,  b. 

"    Decumauus,  38,  a. 

"    Effatus,  789,  b. 

"     Emphyteusis,  38,  a. 

"    Emphyteuticarius,  38,  ■ 
401,  a. 

"    Limitatus,  35,  b  ;  38,  t 

"    Occupatorius,  35,  b, 

"    Pnvatus,  34,  b. 

"    Publicus,  34;  798,  b. 

"     QuKStorius,  35,  b. 

"    Religiosus,  34,  b. 

"     Sacer,  34,  b. 

"     Sanctus,  31,  b. 

"    Scripturarius,  859,  b. 

"    "Vectigalis,  38,  a  ,  401,  a. 
*Agen)*on,  31,  b, 
"Ay7jT\jy  216,  b. 
'Ayi]T6pia,  216,  b. 
Agger,  31,  b. 
Agitator,  256,  a. 
'AyXata,  246,  b. 
Agmen,  32,  a. 

"      Pilatum.  32,  a. 
'*      Quadratuni,  32.  a. 
Agnati,  277,  a  ;  499,  a 
Agnatio,  277,  a. 
Agnomen,  661,  a. 
*Agnus,  32,  a. 
Agoniiles,  850,  a. 
Agonalid,  32,  b. 
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i  gonta,  32,  b 
^gonenses,  SfiO,  a. 
Igonium,  33,  b 

Ay<vv£i,  358,  a, 

"       <ir(>);rot,32,b;982,a. 

"       Ttiir}Toi,32,h;  982, a. 
A/wvicTai  119,  a. 
AyiovoSlKai,  33,  a. 
AytucofifVai,  33,  a. 
AyopdE,  33,  a. 

Ayopti  TrXijSotio-a,  33,a;  361, b. 
Agoranomi,  33,  b. 
Agrania,  33,  b. 
'Aypa<piov  Ypacf)/],  33,  b. 
"Aypa^ot  vdtioi,  663,  a. 
'Ayprf^ou  //£rdAXou  j'pa^^,  33, 

b. 
AgrariEB  Leges,  33,  b. 
Agraulia,  38,  a. 
'Ayptrat,  38,  a. 
AgTiania,  38,  a. 
Agrimensures,  38,  a. 
*AgTimoiiia,  39,  a. 
'AyptbJvia,  39,  a. 
'Agriophyllou.  39,  a. 
Agronomi,  39,  a. 
''Agrostis,  39,  a. 
'AypoTipas  Qvcria,  39,  b. 
'AypuTrffj,  39,  b. 
*Ayvpfx6s,  395,  b. 
'Ayvprai,  39,  b. 
Ahenatores,  28,  a. 
AtaKEia,  39,  b. 
AldvTcia,  39,  b. 
A(V7.  488,  b. 
AlxtiO(p6ooi,  488,  b. 
AUias  6iKT},  40,  a. 
"AiVAov,  AIkXcv,  40,  b. 
*Aigeiros,  39,  b. 
AlyiKopcis,  1003,  a. 
*Aigilops,  40,  a. 
AlyiVTjTiav  ioprjj,  40,  b. 
AlyioxoS}  26,  a. 
*Aigipyros,  40,  a. 
Aiyis,  26,  a. 
*Aigithalos,  40,  a. 
*Aigothelas,  40,  a. 
*Aigolios,  40,  a. 
*Aigypios,  40,  a. 
*Ailouros,  40,  b. 
♦Aimatites,  40,  b. 
*Alfioijf>ovi,  41,  a. 
AlviyfiaTa,  940,  a. 
*Aira,  41,  a. 

Aiaunv^r7]it  41,  a  ;  33,  a. 
AWpa  or  'Ewpa,  41,  a. 
*Aithuia,  40,  b. 
*Aii,  40,  b. 
Ala,  42,  a. 
Alabaster,  41,  b. 
Alabastra,  41,  b. 
Alabastri,  41,  b. 
Alabastrites,  41,  b, 
'A\dia,  42,  a. 
Alarii,  42,  a. 
*Alauda,  42,  a, 
Albariuin  Opus,  736,  a. 
Albogalerus,  42,  a. 
Album,  42,  a. 

"      Decurionum,  42,  a. 

"      Judicum,  553,  b. 

"      Senatorum,  42,  a. 
Albas  Galerus,  42,  a. 
'A^KaOoia,  42,  a, 
*Alce,  42,  a. 
*Alcea,  42,  a. 
*Alcibiadium,  42,  a. 
Alea,  42,  b. 
Aleator,  42,  b. 
*Alector,  43,  a. 
Aleo,  42,  b. 

^AXtKTpvofiavTcla,  43,  a. 
^ AXcKTpvovonaxlay  43,  a. 
^ AXcKTpvdvtov  dyiiiVj  43,  a. 
'AAt/rrrai,  44,  a. 
'A^Eiirr/Jpiov,  44,  a. 
'AXfJnSt  41,  a. 
*Alga,  43,  a. 
Alica,  43,  a. 

'AXifia  or  "AAi^of  rpo^  jj,  43,  b. 
Alimentiirii  Puen  et  Puollu;, 

43,  b. 
Alio  Die,  126,  a. 
Ali[.tir,  44,  a. 
*AliBna,  44,  a. 
•AXAas,  167,  b. 
*Alliurn,  44,  a. 
Alluvio,  44,  b. 
*Alnu8,  44,  b. 
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^AA(iJ(Z,  45,  a. 

AAoyi'ou  ypa<l>^,  45,  a. 

*Aloe,  44,  b. 

*Alopecias,  45,  a. 

*Alopecis,  45,  a. 

■Alopecurus,  45,  a. 

'AA0£ff/fioiai,  378,  b. 

*Alphestes,  45,  a. 

*AIsine,  45,  a. 

Altar,  76,  b, 

Altare,  76,  b. 

*Altercuta,  45,  a. 

Altius  nca  ToUendi  Servitus, 

878,  b. 
*Alum,  45,  a, 
"AXuffif,  224,  b. 
Alata,  190,  a. 
'AAiirat,  45,  b;  683,  ^. 
'AXhrdpxVS}  683,  a. 
''Alypon,  45,  a. 
*Aly6son,  45,  a. 
Amanuensis,  45,  b, 
*Amaracus,  45,  b. 
*Amaranth«s,  45,  b. 
'Afiap^vOia,  45,  b. 
^Afiapvaia,  45,  b. 
Ambarvalia,  46,  a  ;  109,  a. 
Ambassadors,  575,  b. 
Ambitus,  46,  a, 
^Afi6\<iacbis  ypa(f>^,  46,  b. 
^Afi6p6cna.,  47,  a. 
Ambrosia,  47,  a. 
Ambulationes,  511,  a. 
Amburbiale,  47,  a. 
Amburbium,  47,  a. 
"A/iv,  154,  a. 
'AfisXiov  6iKj},  47,  a. 
Amentum,  47,  a- 
*Ameth3rstus,  47,  b. 
*Aniia,  48,  a. 
♦Amianthus,  48,  a. 
Amiantus,  III,  a. 
Amicire,  48,  a. 
Amictus,  48,  a. 
Amita,  277,  b. 
"AfiiAa,  48,  a  ;  763,  b. 
"^Ammi,  48,  a. 
*Ammbdytes,  48,  b. 
*Ammoniacum,  48,  b. 
^ApnTZX^VT]^  48,  a. 
*Ampelitis,  48,  b, 
*Ampeloprasum,  48,  b. 
♦Amomum,  48,  b. 
^Afi^iaodia,  48,  b. 
^Aij(l>ibAr]CTpoVt  837,  a. 
'Afj(piKi(jjv,  290,  a. 
Amphictyons,  48,  b. 
'Ati^iKiirsXXov  AeVaff,  51,  a 
^Api,(})i5zd,  95,  b. 
'A/i0((5ovAoj,  881,  a. 
'A[x(Pi6pCiiia,  51,  a. 
Amphimalla,  951,  b. 
^AfUpiopKia,  51,  b. 
'Aii(fii(f>uvTcSf  643,  a. 
'Afi^i<PopEVSi  54,  a. 
"ApKpnnios,  350,  a. 
^Aii<pii:p6(rTv\os,  290,  a. 
'Aiiipinpviivoi  vtja,  51,  b. 
*Amphisb!Ena,  51,  a. 
^Afi(}}i(i6riTr}aiSt  495,  b. 
'AfiipitTTOfios,  58,  a. 
Amphitapse,  951,  b. 
^A/i^iddXafios,  515,  u,. 
Amphitheatrum,  51,  b. 
'A/i0(j^O(T/a,  51,  b. 
Amphora,  54,  a;  889, b;  1052, 

a. 
*A/i0opef;?,  54,  a. 
'A/i0wW(S«,  823,  b  ;  824,  B. 
Ampliatio,  551,  a. 
Ampulla,  54,  b. 
AmpuUarius,  54,  b. 
"A^jTu^,  54,  b, 

^AfiTTVKT7)p,  54,  b. 

Amuletnm,  55,  a. 
*Amygdalus,  55,  b. 
♦"A/iw^ov,  55,  b. 
^ApaSdrr/s,  350,  a. 
'AvaGaQnoi,  514,  a. 
'AvafioXtrf,  928,  a. 
'Ava6oXcv5,  56,  a. 
^AvaKaXvTTT^pia,  620,  b. 
'Ai'uKcia,  56,  a. 
^AruKtcn',  56,  tt. 
'AvaKciiiEva,  376,  a. 
^AvaKivi'ipiaTa,  484,  b. 
'AvaKAi/rf/pta,  56,  a. 
'Am^->(.'OT7<fAt;,J24.  b 
'AvdKXii'Tpov,  57!i,  a. 
^AvaKOfiii)'},  56,  a. 


*AvdKptalS)  56,  a. 
^AvdKTopov,  958,  b. 
'AvaSiKia,  73,  a. 
*Anagallis,  56,  b. 
^Avayvutpiuis,  995,  a, 
Anagnost!B,  16,  a. 
'AvayiDyrjs  SUr},  56,  b, 
^Avaytayia,  56,  b. 
^AvayKoiov,  213,  a. 
*Anagyris,  56,  b. 
'Avd(bopov,  114,  b. 
'Avdpltvtngt  67,  a. 
*Anas,  57,  a. 
^Avadijiiara,  376,  a. 
Anatocismus,  547,  a. 
'Avavjiaxiov  ypa^^y  57,  a. 
"Aval,  140,  a. 
^Ava^aydpEia,  57,  a. 
*Anaxulis,  57,  a, 
^AvalvplSesy  171,  a. 
'AyxiaTtia,  493,  b  ;  495,  a. 
Anchor,  58,  a, 
*Anchusa,  57,  a. 
Ancile,  57,*a. 
Anc'lla,  538,  b. 
"AyKoiva,  894,  a. 
Ancora,  58,  a. 
'AyK6Xv,  60,  b  ;  317,  b. 
AndabatEB,  476,  b. 
'AvSpaTTO^iafiov  ypatp^,  58^  b. 
^AvopaTrd&iav  Mkij,  58,  b. 
*Andraphaxis,  58,  b, 
■*Andraohne,  58,  b. 
*AvSpcia,  941,  a. 
^AvSpidg,  916,  b. 
^AvSpoyedivia,  58,  b. 
*Androdamas,  58,  b. 
^AvSpoXTjxLia,  59,  a. 
^Av6poXrjipioVf  59,  a. 
*Androsaemon,  59,  n. 
*Androsaccs,  59,  a^ 
'AvSpiaves,  514,  b 
'Av5pwv7riff,  514,  a. 
*Anemnne,  59,  u. 
*Anethum,  59,  a. 
^AvcipiaSovg,  495,  a. 
^Avfipids,  495,  a. 
^AvtvdvvQSt  423,  a. 
''AyyodfiKT],  533,  b. 
*Anguil]a,  59,  b. 
Angustus  ClavTis,  265,  a. 
Animadversio,  Censoria,  664,  a. 
*Anisum,  59,  b. 
Annales,  59,  b. 

"       Maximi,  59,  a. 

"       Pontificum,  59,  a. 
Annalis,  Ler,  25,  b. 
Annona,  60,  a. 
AnnuU  Aurei  Jns,  839,  b. 
Annulorum  Jus,  839,  b. 
Annulus,  839,  a. 
Annus,  190,  191. 
"Avo^of.  976,  a. 
*Anonis,  60,  a. 
"AvottAoi,  94,  a. 
Anquina,  894,  a. 
Anquisitio,  60,  b  ;  552,  b. 
Ansa,  60,  b  ;  439,  b. 
*Auser,  60,  b. 
*AntaCEeus,  61,  a. 
Antje,  60,  b. 
Anteambulones,  61,  a. 
Antecessoves,  61,  b. 
Antecffina,  275,  a. 
Antecursores,  61,  b. 
Antefixa,  61,  b. 
Antemeridianum  Tempus,  362, 

a. 
Antenna,  62,  a. 
Antepagraenta,  62,  b. 
Antepilani,  103,  b. 
Antesignani,  62,  b. 
Antcstari,  18,  b. 
*Anthemis,  62,  b. 
*Anthemum,  62,  b. 
*Anthericus,  62,  b. 
'Aj'0co'0<ipia,  63,  a. 
'Av0cffr)Jpt(7,  364,  b. 
'Avdc(Trr?piti)v,  190,  a. 
*Anlhias,  63,  a. 
*Aiithos,  63,  a. 
♦Anthrax,  63,  a. 
*Anthracion,  63,  a. 
♦Anthrene,  63,  a. 
♦Anthyllis,  63,  a. 
'A^euTrw^oa/fl,  354,  b  ;  359,  «. 
Antia  Lex,  934,  b. 
Antiie,  291,  b.^ 
'AiTtxEiporoi'ta,  239,  a. 
Antichtesis,  775,  b. 


AvriSoffig,  63,  a. 
'AvTtypa4>r),  64,  a. 
'AvTiypaipcls,  64,  b;  it9,  h 
'AvTiAij^ig,  354,  b. 
^AvTivdua,  64,  b, 
♦Antipathes,  64,  b. 
Antiquarii,  591,  a. 
♦Antirrhinon,  64,  b. 
'AvnuTpiiTTay  t9l,  a. 
Antlia,  64,  b. 
Antonix  heges,  581,  b 
'AvTfouoai'a,  65,  b. 
"AvTvl,  65,  b. 
Anvil,  534,  a. 
'Avvk66t}T05,  183,  b 
"Aop,  478,  a. 
^ArrdycXoi,  66,  a- 
'ATrayuyv,  66,  a, 
♦Aparine,  66,  b. 
*Apate,  66,  b. 
'A'TTarrjcEvs  tou  cijuoi   Ypaf$ 

66,  b. 
'AxaroiJpta,  66,  b. 
Apaturia,  66,  a. 
'Ana^Xia,  620,  b. 
'AiravXiiTTrjpia,  620,  b. 
'AireXEvQEpia,  689,  a. 
'ATTeXeu^cpos,  589,  a. 
^ATTEviavTiafids,  770,  b 
Aperta  Navis,  68,  a. 
*A^£TO(,  989,  a, 
'A^CTtjpia  dpyava,  988,  U 
Apex,  67,  a. 

*Aphace,  67.  b.  * 

*Apharce,  67,  b. 
'A0u//i(5rai,  316,  b. 
"AAcffts,  909,  b. 
'A^CToi  f)[iipai,  67,  b 
*Aphia,  67,  b. 
'AfJ>idpvfia,  916,  b, 
"AdiXauTov,  69,  a. 
'Ayop/i^f  StKij,  68,  a. 
Aphractus,  68,  a. 
^A^pobicia,  68,  a. 
*Apiastellum,68,  b. 
*Apiaster,  68,  b. 
*Apion,  68,  b. 
*Apios,  68,  b. 
*Apis,  68,  b. 
*Apium,  68.  b. 
Aplustre,  69,  a. 
'AiToBddpa,  176,  a. 
'AiTOK^pultg,  69,  b  ;  495, 1 

*Al!OX£ipoTOV£lV,  61,  b. 

'Avox^tpoTovia^  239,  a. 
*Apocynon,  69,  b. 
ApodectJB,  70,  a. 
'AirdSeafiog,  928,  b. 
Apodyterium,  147,  a. 
'ATToypa(fn'i,  70,  a. 
'ATToiKia,  284,  a. 
"AirotKoi,  266,  a. 
^AkoXektoi,  427,  b, 
'AiroXct'ipfots  iiKT},  70,  b. 
'ArroXcy/ioi,  10,  b. 
Apollinares  Ludi,  600,  a. 
'A;roXXt5via,  70,  b. 
'ATTopaj'^aXta,  344,  a. 
'ATTu^ncta,  71,  a. 

'ATrOTTC^l^EUf  SlKT},  71,  a 

'Axti^arcis,  71,  a. 
'A7r<J0aff(s.  7],  a. 
*A-!ToOopd,  71.  a. 
Apopnorela,  71,  a. 
'AjTO^pd^c?  ^fiioii,  71,  a 
♦Aporrhaldes,  71,  a. 
^An6pl>a\ig,  777,  a. 
'AtzS^^tjtu,  71.  a. 
'Arroaradiov  ^ikt},  71,  b. 
'ATTOOToActs,  71,  b. 
^A-oT£ixt(ru&s,  1034,  b 
Apothcca,  (1,  b. 
Apotheosis,  71,  b. 
'A-jTOTift^v,  639,  a. 
'Airo-ifiTi/iay  379.  b  ;  639,  Q, 
'ATOTinijTai,  639,  a, 
Appantores,  72,  b. 
Appellatio  (Greek),  72,  b. 
Appellatio  (Roman),  73,  b. 
Applicationis  Jus,  127,  a. 
Apiilis,  191,  a. 
'ATTpoaraff^u  ypaf']t  74,  & 
"Ai/^Tj^oi,  839,  b. 
Apuleia  Lex,  541,  b. 

**       Agraria  Le.^,  531,  h. 

"       FrumentanaLcx,  i>bl| 
b. 

"       Majestatis  Lex,  609,  b 
*Apus,  74,  a. 
&qua  Caduca,  219,  b 
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AquiH  Ductus,  74  ;  219,  a. 

AquEB  Ductus  Servitus,  879,  a. 

A-quK  et  Ignis  Interdictio,  137, 
a. 

Aqute  Haustus  Servitus,  879,  a. 

AquiE  PiuviiB  Arcendffi  Actio, 
76,  a.         « 

Aquarii,  76,  a. 

Aqueduct,  74  ;  219,  a. 

Aquila,  896,  b. 

*Aqulla.  76,  b. 

Aquilia  Lex,  337,  a. 

Aquilifer,  896,  b. 

Ara,  76,  b. 

*Arabica,  78,  b. 

*Arachne,  78,  b. 

*Arachidna,  79,  a. 

*Aracus,  79,  a. 

'ApattJoTuAoff,  290,  b. 

'Apdrem,  79,  a. 

Aratruin,  79,  a. 

Arbiter,  550,  b. 

Aibiter  Bibendi,  939,  b. 

Arbitria,  459,  a. 

Arbitraria  Actio,  17,  i». 

Arbitrator,  352,  b. 

Arbitrlum,  551,  b. 

'ApfiiJAj/,  758,  a. 

'ApSvXis,  758,  a. 

Arbusculffi,  781,  a. 

"Arbutum,  80,  b. 

^Arbutus,  81,  a. 
.Area,  81,  a. 

Arcera,  81 ,  a. 

Arch,  85,  a  ;  450,  b. 

^  Apxaipciriai,  81,  b. 

'Apxny^TVSy  414,  a. 

'ApxEiov,  81,  b. 

Archers,  848,  a. 

Archiater,  81,  b. 

Avchimag-irus,  275,  b. 

Archiiniraus,  459,  b  ;  638,  a. 

Architectura  {vid.  Amphithea- 
trum,  Aquce  Ductus,  Arcus, 
Basilica,  Bath,  House,  Tern- 
plum,  &c.). 

'ApxirfKrwi',  972,  b. 

'Ap;;^£r£At5v7?f,  822,  a. 

'Apxidtiopost  345j  b  ;  973,  a. 

Archium,  945,  a. 

Archivum,  945,  a. 

Archon,  82,  b. 
ApxoiVi  82,  b. 
Apxii'ivris,  84,  b  ■  956,  a, 

\jcifiaius  Ager,  39,  a. 
ApKTcla,  172,  b. 
ApKTeieiv,  172,  b. 
ApKToi,  172,  b. 

•"Arctos,  84,  b. 

4rcas,  85,  a. 

\rcus  TriumphaJis,  85,  b. 

Arous,  80,  a. 
ApKvs,  836,  b. 

'Ap5dXiov,  87,  a. 

'ApSdfiov,  87,  a. 

*ATdea,  87,  a. 

'ApSioeOpa,  449,  a  ;  847,  a. 

"ApStg,  847,  a. 

Area,  87,  a  ;  455,  a. 

Areiopag-us,  87,  b. 

Arena,  51,  b  ;  52,  b. 

Arctalog-j,  90,  a. 

'ApydSciSy  1003,  a. 

Argei,  90,  a. 

*Argemnne,  90,  a. 

Argeotarii,  90,  b. 

Argentum,  90,  b. 

*Argentujn  Vivum,  91,  b. 

Apyia;  Ypa<pij,  91,  b. 

*Argilla,  92,  a. 

*Argitis,  92,  a. 

*Argyritis,  92,  a. 

'Apyvpiov  SiKj],  92,  a. 

^ApyvpoKOJTciov,  92,  a  ;  641,  b. 

A.pyvpafiOL66s,  91,  a. 

Apyuptrif,  91,  b. 

'Apyvpu)vr]Toii  681,  a. 

"Apyipos,  90.  b. 

AvgjTaspidcs,  92,  a. 

*Aria,  92,  a. 

^ApiiiSvEia,  92,  a. 

Aries,  92,  b. 

*Arion,  93,  a, 

*Arisarum,  93,  a. 

^Aristolochia,  93,  a. 

'Apttrrov.  312,  b;  343,  b. 

Arraa,  Armatura,  93,  b. 

Armarium,  95,  b. 

Irmamentarium,  95,  b. 
AmienianuHi  Malum,  95,  b. 


♦Armenium,  95,  b. 

Armidoc  tores,  95,  b. 

Armilla,  95,  b. 

Armilustriura,  97,  «. 

*Armoracia,  97,  a. 

Armour,  93,  a. 

Arms,  93,  b. 

Army  (Greek),  97,  a. 

Army  (Romaa),  102. 

*Aruabo,  107,  a. 

*ArnoglossDs,  107,  a. 

Aromatites,  1054,  a. 

*Aron,  107,  a. 

"AooTpov,  79,  b. 

"Apoupa,  109,  a  ;  763,  b. 

Arquatus,  107,  a. 

Arquites,  848,  a. 

Arra,  Arrabo,  or  AiTha,  Arrha- 

bo,  107,  b. 
'A^^j70(fpi(i,  107,  a. 
'Ap^j70(ipoi.  108,  a. 
Arrogatio,  22,  b. 
Arrows,  847,  a. 
*^ApcreviK6v,  108,  a. 
Artaba,  108,  b. 
'ApTCfiiata,  108,  b. 
Arteria,  108,  b. 
'ApTiaCfidg,  729,  b. 
'Aprta^ctv,  729,  b. 
'Aprojrotd?,  780,  a. 
'AproTTtijAat,  344,  b. 
'AproTTuAi^Eff,  344,  b  ;  780,  b. 
Artopta,  780,  b. 
Artopticii,  780,  b. 
'Aprytray,  1053,  a. 
Arvales  Fratres,  109,  a. 
Aruudo,  847,  b  ;  940,  b. 
Avura,  109,  a. 
Aruspices,  488,  a. 
'ApuVafVd,  599,  a. 
As,  110,  a. 
Asamenta,  849,  b. 
'AodixivOos,  143,  b. 
*Asarum,  111,  a. 
Asbestos,  111,  a. 
*Asbestos,  11.,  Ill,  b. 
*Ascalabotes,  111,  b. 
'AaKavTTjS*  572,  b. 
*Ascaris,  112,  a. 
'AaKavXvs,  981,  a. 
Ascia,  112,  a. 
*Ascion,  112,  b. 
*Asclcpias,  112,  b. 
^AaK\j]Truia,  112,  b. 
'AaKoi,  1053,  a. 
'AGKihXia,  113,  a. 
*Ascyron,  112,  b. 
^AuESda^  ypaipf),  113,  a. 
Asiarchifi,  113,  b. 
'Afff'AAa,  114,  a. 
*Asilus,  114,  b. 
*Aspalathus,  114,  b. 
*Aspalax,  115,  a. 
*Asparagus,  115,  a. 
*Asphodelus,  115,  a. 
^AaiitSzioVi  69,  a. 
'AaTiiSioKYj,  69,  a. 
'Ao-TTiV,  268,  a. 
*Aspis,  115,  a. 
'Ao-fftoTot,  94,  a. 
*Asplenium,  115,  b. 
Assa,  150,  a. 
*Assius  Lapis,  116,  a. 
Assameuta,  849,  b. 
Assarius,  111,  a. 
Assentatores,  733,  a. 
Asseres  Falcati,  429,  b. 
Asseies  Lecticarii,  571,  a. 
Assertor,  115,  b. 
Assessor  or  Adsessor,  115,  b. 
Assiduitas,  46,  a. 
*Astacus,  116,  a. 
*Aster,  U6,  a. 
*Aster  Atticfis,  116,  a. 
*Asteria,  116,  b. 
'AcTTpdSijj  407,  b. 
'AorpdyaXog,  949,  a, 
Ast-ragalus,  116,  b. 
^Acrpardas  Ypa<P>i,  117,  a. 
*Astrios,  116,  b. 
"AoTuXoff,  290,  a. 
*Astui-,  117,  a. 
*Asturco,  117,  a. 
Astynomi,  117,  a. 
'AiTuXta,  117,  a. 
Asylum,  117,  a. 
Alavia,  277,  b. 
Atavus,  277,  b. 
'ArfAeta,  118,  a. 
Atellana  Fabulre,  118,  a. 


Atemia  Tarpeia  Lex,  581,  b. 
AthenEeiim,  119,  a. 
*Atherina,  119,  a. 
Athlctffi,  119,  b. 
'A0Ao0£rai,  33,  a;  723,  a. 
Atia  Lex,  581,  b. 
Atilia  Lex,  557,  b  ;  1029,  a. 
'Artiila,  120,  b ;  536,  a. 
"Ariftos,  121,  a;  536,  a. 
Atinia  Lex,  581,  b. 
Atlantes,  121,  a. 
Atnepos,  277,  b. 
Atneptis,  277,  b. 
"ArpaKTOi,  464,  b. 
*Atractylis,  121,  a. 
Atramentum,  121,  b. 
Atrium,  122,  b  ;  516,  ■: 
*Attagen,  123,  b. 
*Attelebus,  123,  b 
'AtBIs,  123,  b 
Atticurges,  124,  a. 
Auctio,  124,  a. 
Auction  (sale),  124,  a. 
Auctor,  124,  b. 
Auctores  Fieri,  124,  b. 
Auctoramentum,  157,  a ,  475,  b. 
Auctorati,  475,  b. 
Auctoritas,  125,  a  ;  871,  a. 
Auditorium,  125,  b  ;  817,  b. 
*AvellElna  Nux,  125,  b. 
Aufidia  Lex,  46,  b. 
*Augites,  125,  b. 
Augur,  125,  b. 

Auguraculum.  130,  b  ;  957,  b. 
Augurale,  130,  b. 
Auguratoriura,  130,  b. 
Augurium,  369,  b. 
Augustales  Ludi,  127,  a. 
Augustales  (priests),  127, b. 
Augustalia,  127,  a. 
Augustus,  196,  b. 
Avia,  277,  b. 

Aula,  677,  b.  • 

Aulffiura,  898,  b. 
AuXa/a,  1036,  a. 
AAXiJ,  122,  b  ;  514,  b. 
Ai'Acioy  S-vpa,  514,  b. 
AvXriTpi^egy  982,  a. 
AvXfpOia,  826,  a. 
*Aulopias,  128,  a. 
AiXAg,  128,  a;  981,  a. 
Aurelia  Lex,  553,  a ;  998,  b 
Aures,  79,  b. 
Aureus,  129,  a. 
Aurichalcum,  177,  j 
Aurigte,  256,  a. 
Aurum,  128,  a. 
Aurum  Coronariuro,  129,  b. 
Aurum  Lustrale,  130,  a. 
Auspicium,  130,  a. 
*Austeralis,  131,  a. 
*Autachates,  131,  a. 
Authentica,  666,  a. 
Authepsa,  131,  a. 
Avro\io\iag  ypat^^,  131,  j. 
Autonomi,  131,  a. 
AvTOTtX^g ^iKT},  IZ,  a;  359,  b. 
Avulsio,  303,  b. 
Avus,  277,  b. 
Auxilia,  904,  a. 
Auxiliares,  904,  a. 
Auxiliarii,  904,  a. 
Axamenla,  849,  b. 
Axe,  861,  b. 
'A^tV;/,  861,  b. 
Axis,  331,  a. 
Axle,  331,  a. 
"A\(iiv,  331,  a. 
"Aborts')  131,  b. 

Babylonicum,  131,  b 

Bacca,  641,  b. 

*Bacca,  131,  b. 

Bacchanalia,  365,  b. 

Bakers,  780,  a. 

BuKrpov,  132,  a. 

Baculus,  132,  a. 

BaKTTjpia,  132,  a;  1014,  a. 

BffibiaLex,  581,  b. 

Basbia -Emilia  Lex,  46,  b;  582, 

b. 
Bail  (Greek),  404,  a. 
Bail  (Roman),  18,  b. 
*Baliena,  132,  b. 
BaXavdypa,  793,  b. 
BaXave'tov,  143,  a  ;  598,  a 
BaXavsvs,  598,  b. 
BaXavo66Kr},  793,  b. 
BJAavo?,  132,b;  793,  b 


BaXdvriov,  626,  a: 
*BaIanus,  132,  b. 
Balatro,  132,  b. 
BaXeig,  368,  a  ,  90i    b 
Baldric,  133,  a. 
*Balerus,  132,  b- 
Balineffi,  143,  a. 
Balineum,  143,  a. 
Balista,  Ballista,  988,  b. 
Balistarii,  989,  a. 
Ball  (game  at),  448, ':  ,  '^7".  i 
BaXXtfrptol,  729,  a. 
*Ballote,  132,  b. 
Balneae,  143,  a. 
Balnearium,  143,  a. 
Balneator,  145,  a ;  147,  a 
Balneum,  143,  a. 
*Bal3amum,  133,  a. 
Baltearius,  134,  a. 
Balteus,  133,  a. 
''Bambacion,  134,  b. 
Bankei-s,  90,  b ;  634,  a. 
Bauishment  (Greek),  134,  b 
Banishment  (Roman),  136,  a 
Baphium,  137,  a. 
^aptes,  138,  a. 
Baptisterium,  148,  a.. 
Bdpadpov,  227,  b. 
Barathrum,  132,  b. 
Barba,  138.  a. 
Barber,  138,  b. 
BdpBiTOv,  139,  a 
BdpBiTos,  139,  a. 
Bardocucullus,  325,  b. 
*Basaltes,  139,  a. 
Baaavtarai,  140,  a. 
*Basanites  Lapis,  139,  b 
Bdcavosy  139,  b. 
BaaKavla,  431,  b. 
Bascauds.,  140,  a. 
Basket,  140,  a. 
BaaiXeia,  140,  a. 
BaaiXEvs,  83,  b  ;  140,  a. 
Basilica  (building),  140,  b. 
Basilica  (legal  work),  142,  b 
*BasiliEcus,  142,  b. 
BaaiXiGcra,  83,  b  ;  365,  a 
Basterna,  142,  b. 
Banjp,  909,  b. 
Baths,  143,  a;  598,  a. 
Batillus,  154,  a. 
*Batis,  154,  b. 
*Batos,  154,  b. 
*Batrachium,  154,  b. 
*Balrachus,  154,  b. 
Baxa  or  Baxea,  154,  b 
*Bdella,  155,  a. 
^Bdellium,  155,  a. 
Beard,  138,  a. 
BEdaiuxTEuig  Sikt],  155,  b. 
*Becliion,  156,  a  ;  167,  b 
Beds,  572,  a ;  990,  a. 
Beer,  233,  b. 
Bell,  983,  b. 
Bellaria,  275,  b. 
Bellicrepa  Saltatio,  852,  b 
Bellows,  449,  a. 
*Belone,  1^6,  a. 
BcXdvv,  20,  b. 
BeXovis,  20,  b. 
Bt]X6s,  524,  b. 
Belt,  133,  a. 
Btjua,  384,  a;  763,  b. 
BEvSlSEia,  156  a. 
Beueficium  Aostinendi,  49H 
Beneflciari  is,  156,  a. 
Beneficium,  156,  a. 
Beniguitas,  40,  a. 
*Berberi,  156,  b. 
*Berricocca,  156,  b. 
*BeryIlus,  156,  b. 
Bes,  HO,  b^  591,  a. 
Bessis,  591,  a. 
Bestiarii,  157,  a. 
*Beta,  157,  a. 
*Bettonica,  157,  a. 
Biaitijv  (J('ki7,  157,  b. 
Bibasis,  157,  b. 
BiBXiov,  587,  b, 
Bibliopola,  158,  a. 
Bibliotheca,  158,  a. 
BlKog,  159i  a. 
Bidens,  832,  a. 
Bidental,  159,  a. 
Bidiffii,  159,  b. 
Bt5iu7ot,  159,  b. 
Biga  or  Bigie,  159,  b. 
Bigatus,  159.  b. 
Bids,  86,  a. 
Bipajium,  715,  b. 
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ttipennis   861,  b 
BiTemis,  160,  a;  690, b 
Birrus,  160,  a. 
Biaellium,  662,  b. 
'^Bison,  160,  a. 
Bissextilis  Annua,  196,  a. 
Bissoxtum,  195,  b. 
Bissextus,  196,  a. 
Bit  (ofhorses),  452,  a. 
*Biiumcn,  160,  b. 
BXdSrji  SiKTit  161,  u. 
*BIatta,  161,  a. 
BXavTT],  853,  b. 
BXavTiOf  853,  b. 
^Blennus,  161,  b. 
''Bleton,  161,  b. 
*Boa,  161,  b. 
*Boca,  162,  b. 
BorjSpdiiia,  161,  b. 
hoTjdpofinav,  190,  a. 
BcBotarch,  161,  b. 
Bceotian  Constitution,  161,  b. 
♦Boitos,  162,  b. 

Boiojrdpx'ii'OSf  ^^^*  ^' 

*Bolboi,  162,  b. 

BoXis,  223,  b. 

BwXoKonia,  832,  a. 

BofiSvXiog,  163,  a. 

Bombycinum,  875,  b. 

*Bombylius,  163,  a. 

Bombyx,  875,  b. 

BuijiSsf  76,  b. 

Bona,  163,  a. 

Bona  Caduca,  164,  a. 

Bona  Fides,  164,  b. 

Bona  Rapta,  164,  b  ;  464,  a. 

Bona  Vacantia,  165,  a. 

*Bona£us,  166,  b. 

Bonorum  Cessio,  165,  a. 

Bonorum  Collatio,  165,  b. 

Bonorum  Emtio  et  Emtor,  165, 

b. 
Bonorum  Possessio,  165,  b. 
Bonorum  Vi  Raptovum  Actio, 

164,  b ;  464,  a. 
Books,  587,  b. 
Bookseller,  158,  a. 
Boots,  316,  b. 
Bodvai,  167,  b. 

Bopeaafioi  or  BopsaofiSSf  167,  b, 
*Bos,  166,  b. 
*Bos^as,  166,  b. 
*Bos  MarinuB,  167,  a. 
*Bostrychites,  166,  b. 
Bdarpvxos,  291,  b. 
BoTavo}iavTtia,  370,  a. 
Bottomry,  545,  b  ;  548,  a. 
Botiilus,  167,  b. 
Bovaii  31,  a. 
BovX^,  168,  a. 
BouXajffEUs  ypa^}},  171.  a. 
BovXtvTtipiQV,  170,  b. 
Bou0(ivta,  363,  a. 
Botf0ijv(};,  363,  a. 
Bow,  86,  a. 
Boxing,  823,  b. 
BpaficTs,  33,  a. 
Bpa6evTai\  33,  a. 
Bracifi  or  Braccse,  171,  a. 
Brachiale,  96,  b. 
Branchidifi,  690,  a. 
Bpa(Tl6£ia,  172,  a. 
Brass,  29,  a. 
*Brassica,  172,  a. 
*Brathe,  172,  b. 
Bpavpu)via,  172,  b. 
Breakfast,  274,  a ;  342,  b  ;  343, 

a. 
Breviarium,  172,  b. 
Breviarium  Alaricianura,  J72, 

b. 
Bribery  (Greek),  339,  a. 
Bribery  (Roman),  46,  a. 
Bricks,  567,  b. 
Bridge,  173,  a. 
Bridle,  452,  a. 
•Bromos,  176,  a. 
BpovTclov,  969,  b. 
IJronze,  176,  a. 
Brooch,  438,  b. 
"Brucua,  179,  a. 
*Bryon,  179,  a. 
*Bryonia,  179,  b. 
*Biibalia,  179,  b. 
aufiXoff,  587,  b. 
Buccina,  160,  a. 
Buccinator,  98,  a;  160,  b. 
Bucco,  119,  a. 
*BuceraB,  180,  b. 
*Buglu8sa,  161,  a 
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Bulla,  181,  a. 
*Bumamma,  181,  b. 
'Bunias,  181,  b. 
*Bunion,  181,  b. 
♦Bupreatis,  181,  b. 
Burial,  456,  a  ;  460,  a. 
Buris,  79,  a ;  79,  b. 
Bvir<Ti>s,  183,  b. 
Bustirapi,  182,  a, 
Bustuanae,  182,  a. 
Bustuarii,  182,  a. 
Bustum,  181,  b. 
*Butl.er,  182,  a. 
*Butyrum,  182,  a. 
Buxum,  183,  a. 
*Buxus,  183,  a. 
♦Byblus,  183,  b. 
Byssus,  183,  b. 

C,  K.,  X. 

KaBeipia,  183,  a. 
*Cacalia,  184,  a. 
Kafcj/yopiaff  SUri,  184,  a. 
KaKoAoyias  Sixyj,  184,  b. 
KaKOTCXvtiiiv  StKt],  184,  b. 
KdKiiXTis,  184,  b. 
•Cactus,  185,  a. 
*Cadmeia,  185,  b. 
*Csecubum  Vinum,  186,  a. 
*Cipa,  186,  b. 
CKtra,  235,  b. 
KadiuKoi,  185,  a. 
Kino;,  64,  b ;  186,  a. 
Caduceator,  186,  a 
Caduceus,  185,  b. 
Caducuni,  164,  a 
Cadus,  186,  a. 
CxcihaLexde  Censoribus,  581, 

b. 
Cfficilia  Lex  de  Vectigalibus, 

581,  b  ;  794,  b. 
Csecilia  Didia  Lex,  582,  a. 
Ofelatura,  179,  a. 
Calebs,  556,  b. 
Cxlia  Lex,  943,  b. 
CElibatus,  556,  b. 
CiErimonia,  843,  a. 
CsEritum  Tabuls  186,  b. 
Gffisanes,  291,  b. 
Kaidias,  227,  b. 
KaUiv,  456,  b. 
*Calamiathe,  187,  a. 
Calamistrum,  187,  a. 
K(JAa/iOf,  763,  b. 
*KuAa/iof  'Apw^ariK(5f,  187,  a. 
*KdXaiios  <ppaYlJiiTT]Sf  167,  a. 
*KdAa^of  av\riTiK6^,  187,  a. 
*Kti\afiOi  b  vaffT^ff,  187,  a. 
*Kd\aiJios  h  'Ivitxds,  187,  a. 
Calamus,  187,  a  ;  847,  b. 
Calantica,  187.  b. 
Calathiscus,  188,  a. 
Calathus,  188,  a. 
Calcar,  188,  b. 
Calceus,  188,  b. 
Calceamen,  188,  b. 
Calceamentum,  188,  b 
Calculator,  190,  a. 
Calculi,  190,  a. 
Calda,  201,  b. 
Caldarium,  149,  a. 
Calendaj,  192,  b. 
Calendar  (Greek),  190,  a. 
Calendar  (Roman),  191,  a. 
Calendariuni,  197,  a;  433,  a. 
Calida,  201,  b. 
*Calidria,  202,  a. 
Caliga,  202,  a. 
Calix,  325,  b. 
KaAAiyeVeia,  97p,  a. 
KuXXiepcTv,  369,  b. 
KuXXiurcia,  202,  b. 
'Callyonymus,  202,  b. 
KaUSirtiS,  454,  a. 
Ha^ilia,  894,  a. 
KiiXoi,  894,  a. 
Calonos,  202,  b. 
KiMtnvs,  450,  a. 
KrfXcj!,  842,  a. 
Cnlpurnia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  46, 

b. 
Calnumia  Lex  de  Repetundis, 

833,  b. 
Calvaticn,  187,  b. 
KnXvdas,  702,  b. 
Calumnia,  203,  a. 
CnlumnJEO  Judicium,  203,  b. 
Cdlumniio  JusjuraDdum,  203,  b. 
KaXiinrpa,  1037,  a. 
Calx,  255,  a 


Caraara,  203,  b. 
K'liiai.  488,  b. 
*Camelopardalis,  202,  b. 
*Camelus,  204,  a. 
Camera,  203,  b. 
Cameos,  860,  a. 
Camillus,  312,  b  ;  625,  a. 
Caminus,  521,  a. 
Ka/iivos,  450,  a. 
*Cammarus,  204,  b. 
Camp,  220,  a. 
Campestre,  204,  b. 
Campidoctnres,  204,  b. 
KaiiTTljp,  909,  b. 
Campus  Martiu8,204,  b. 
Campus  Sceleiatus,  205,  a, 
Kdva6os  or  Kivva&oi,  205,  b. 
Canalicols,  205,  b. 
Canalis,  205,  b. 
'S.dvaOfiov,  205,  b. 
*Cancamon,  207,  b. 
Cancelli,  254,  b. 
Candela,  20.P,  a. 
Candelabrum,  206,  a. 
Candidarii,  780,  a. 
Candidati  Principis,  829,  a. 
Candidatus,  46,  a ;  987,  a. 
Candle,  206,  a. 
Candlestick,  206,  a. 
KaViuf,  207,  a. 
Yidvtov,  207,  a. 
Canephoros,  207,  a. 
*Cam3,  2'07,  b. 
Canistrum,  207,  a. 
♦Cannabis.  208,  a. 
Kaviii/,  833,  b  ;  955,  a. 
*Cantharis,  208,  b. 
♦Cantharus,  II.,  III.,  208,  b. 
Cantharus,  208,  b. 
Yiaii9fi>.M,  378,  b. 
Canthus,  331,  b. 
Canticum,  208,  b. 
Canvassing,  46,  a. 
Canuleia  Lex,  582,  a. 
KaTnjXEior,  226,  a. 
Kiim;Xo!,  226,  a ;  403,  o. 
*Caper,  209,  a. 
*Caphura,  209,  b. 
CapiUus,  291,b. 
Capistrum,  209,  b. 
Capital  (of  columns),  2fi9,  a. 
Capite  Censi,  212,  a  ;  296,  a. 
Capitis  Deminutio,  212,  a. 
Capitis  Minutio,  213,  a. 
Capitolini,  600,  b. 
Capitolini  Ludi,  600,  b 
Capitolium,  210,  a. 
*Capnios,  210,  b. 
KaTTVoidKri,  515,  b. 
KairvottavTEta,  369,  b. 
*Capparis,  211,  a. 
•Capra,  211,  a. 
*Caprea,  211,  a. 
*Caprificatio,  211,  a. 
*Caprificus,  211,  a. 
Caprons,  291,  b. 
*Capros,  211,  a. 
Capsa,  211,b. 
Capsarii,  211,  b. 
Capsula,  211,  b. 
Captio,  790,  b. 
Capulum,  459,  b  ;  570  a. 
Capulus,  211,b. 
Caput,  212,  a. 
Caput  Extorum,  212,  ■ 
Caput  Porcinum,  327    J 
*Carabus,  212,  b. 
Caracalla,  212,  b. 
*Carbunculus,  213,  £ 
Career,  213,  a. 
Carcores,  254,  a. 
•Carcharias,  213,  b. 
Carchesium,  214^. 
-*Carcinium,  214,  a. 
*Carcinus,  214,  b. 
*Cardamone,  214, 1 
*Cardamomum,  214,  b. 
•Cnrdamum,  215,  a. 
Cardo,  215,  a. 
Cardo,  38,  b. 
*Carduelis,  215.  b. 
•Carduus,  215,  b. 
Carenum,  1051,  b. 
*Careum,  216,  a. 
*Carc.T,  216,  a. 
*Cans,  216,  a. 
Carmen  Seculare,  602,  b. 
Carmeutalia,  216,  a. 
KapvEta,  216,  b. 
Carnifex,  217,  a. 


*Carota,  217,  a. 
Kapnalttf  852,  a. 
Cafpentum,  217,  n. 
*Carpesium,  217,  b 
Carpet,  95],  a. 
♦Carpinus,  217,  b. 
KapiToh  AiKt],  aiT,  b 
Carplor,  275,  b. 
Carrago,  218,  a 
Carruca,  218,  a 
Cams,  217,  b 
Kapva,  218,  a. 
Kapvans,  218,  a. 
Caryatis,  218,  a. 
*Caryon,  218,  b. 
*Caryophyllon,  218.'. 
♦Casia,  218,  b. 
Cassia  Lex,  582,  a, 
Caasia  A^raria  Lex,  582,  a. 
Cassia  Tabellaria  Lex,  943,  a 
Cassia   Terentia   Frumentaru 

Lex,  562,  a. 
Cassis,  466,  a  ;  836.  b 
*Castanea,  218,  b. 
Castellum  Aquai,  219,  a. 
*Castor,  220,  a. 
Castra,  220,  a. 
Castrense  Peculium,  742,  a. 
Castrensis  Corona,  311,  a. 
KnT<J6Xwa,  894.  b. 
KaTa6\fiijLaTa,  392,  a. 
KaraSXtiTiK/j,  716,  b. 
KaTaxtipoTOvia,  239,  a. 
Karax^ojiaTa,  882,  b. 
Ka7-aKX7/trta,  384,  a. 
Karayiiyia,  56,  b. 
KaTaywYtov,  226,  a. 
Catagrapha,  702,  a. 
KaraiTir^,  466,  a. 
Ka-aXoyas,  223,  a. 
KaraXiIt7£wff  row  A^iiov  y^^fi 

223,  b. 
KardXiJ(ris,  226,  a  ;  614,  b. 
•Catananke,  223,  b; 
^aTa-aupaTijpia,  223,  b 
KaraTrtXrTiSj  988,  b. 
KaraffsAnicjJ,  988,  b 
KaTtir£raff//i,  1036,  s 
Cataphracti,  223,  b. 
Catapi  rater,  223,  b. 
Catapulta,  989,  h. 
Cataracta,  224,  a. 
■Cataractes,  224,  b. 
KaTaaKoirfi';  ypaofj,  224,  b 
Catasta,  8ti6,  a. 
Kuraffrpw/zara,  891,  a 
Kararo^a/,  968,  a 
KaTTjyopia,  480,  a. 
KaTTJyopog,  936,  a. 
Cateia,  224,  b. 
Catella,  224,  b 
Catena,  224,  b. 
Kareyyupv,  358,  b. 
Catervani,  476,  b. 
KdOapois,  604,  a. 
Cathedra,  225,  a. 
KaBsT^p,  833,  a. 
KaBoios,  976,  a. 
CatiUns,  639,  b. 
*Catoblepas,  225,  a. 
KaToxei's,  526,  a. 
*Catochitis,  225,  b. 
KaTwvdKTj,  750,  a. 
KaTii)vaKO<p6poi,  1002,  b 
KaVoirrpov,  905,  a. 
KflTopurrea',  456,  b. 
Kdrptvoi,  225,  b. 
Caviedium,  516,  b. 
•Caucalia,  225,  b. 
Cavea,  96S,  a- 
Cavere,  227,  a. 
Cavi  Mensis,  191,  a  ;  192,  a. 
Caupo,  226,  a  ;  832,  a. 
Caupona,  226,  a. 
CausK  Probatio,  261,  b ;  742, 1 
Causia,  226,  b. 
Causix,  1050,  b. 
KdiitTt;,  704,  a. 
KavTnptoy,  243,  b  ;  704,  a 
Cautio,  227,  a. 
Cautio  Muciana,  227,  a. 
Cavum  jEdiura,  516,  b. 
KtdSas,  227,  b. 
*Ceblepyns,  227,  h. 
Cedit  dies,  575,  a,  b. 
*Cedrus,  227,  b. 
KEnpvtiaXoi,  187,  b. 
Ceilings,  520,  b. 
Kcjpi'u,  572,  a. 
♦Celastrum,  228,  a. 
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Celeres,  S3r  i. 
C'elerum  Tr;.)unus,  999,  n. 
Kftijf.  25B,  b. 
KtAtiKTnj!,  794,  b. 
-Cella,  228,  a  ;  958,1) 
Cellai-ius,  228,  b. 
Celt,  373,  a. 
•Cenfhris,  228,  b. 
•Cenchros,  228,  b. 
Cenotapbjum,  228,  b 
Censer,  1026,  b. 
Censere,  871,  a. 
Censiti,  802,  a. 
Censores,  229,  a. 
Censoria  Nota,  664,  b. 
Census,  229,  b  ;  610,  a 
*Centaurea,  230,  a. 
Centeslma,  1035,  b. 
Ccntesimte  UsurJe,  546,  b. 
Centesimatio,  340,  b. 
■•Centriscus,  230,  a. 
•Centrtte,  230,  a. 
*Centromyrrhine,  230,  b. 
Centuinviri,  230,  b. 
Conturia,  231,  b  ;  296,  a. 
Centuriata    Comitia,  295,    b . 

1007,  a. 
Centario,  23l,b. 
Centussis,  HI,  a. 
*Cepsea,  232,  a. 
KTjnaia  Biipa,  515,  b. 
■Cephalus,  232,  a. 
«Cephen,  232,  b. 
Kijmj,  510,  b. 
*Cepphos,  232,  b. 
Cera,  944,  a  ;  963.  b. 
*Ceracbate3,  232,  b. 
OeriE,  704.  a. 
Ktpata,  62,  a. 
Repa^fiJf,  439.  a. 
Kaidfuov,  439,  a. 
K£pafios,213,a  ;  439,  a  ;  952,  a. 
Ktpaf,  62,  a  ;  87,  a  ;  291,  b  ; 

838,  b. 
•Cerastes,  232,  b. 
•Cerasus,  232,  b. 
*Ceratia,  233,  a. 
CeratKB  Tabalie,  944,  b 
KEpariov,  1062,  a. 
*Ceraunion,  233,  a. 
Ktp/ti'dES,  968,  a. 
*CeTcis,  233,  a. 
KcpKiV,  955,  a. 
*Ceicnpithecua,  233,  a, 
Corealia,  233,  a. 
Oerevisia,  233,  a. 
*Cerevisia,  233,  b. 
•Cenntha,  234,  a. 
Crrrierfi  Hereditatem,  493,  a. 
Kii!>oyp.iiljia,  703,  b;  704,  b. 
Ceniina,  234,  a. 
KepoOxoi,  894,  a. 
Certamen,  119,  b. 
Certi,  Incerti  Actio,  234,  ». 
KrjpvKEiov,  185,  b. 
KripvKiov,  185,  b, 
Ccruchi,  234,  a. 
*Cerussa,  234,  b. 
•Cerylus,  234,  b. 
*Ccryx,  234,  b. 
Kijpu?,  234,  b. 
Cessio  Bonorum,  165,  a. 
Cessio  in  Jure,  557,  b. 
Cestius  Pons,  174,  b. 
Cestrum,  702,  b  ;  704,  b. 
•Cestrum,  234,  b. 
Cestus,  234,  b. 
Cetra  or  Caitra,  235,  b. 
Key,  262,  a. 
Chain,  224,  b. 
Xairi7,  291,  a. 
•Chalbane,  236,  a. 
•Chalcanthus,  236,  a. 
Xa\ma,  236,  a. 
XikKuov,  317,  b. 
Chalcidinm,  236,  a. 
'Chalcis,  236,  b. 
XnXicioiVio,  236,  b. 
XaXKic/idi,  940,  a. 
*Chalcitis,  237,  a. 
*Chalcophonos,  237,  b. 
*Chalcos,  237,  a. 
XaXKds,  29,  a  ;  29,  b. 

Chalcosmaragdus,  237,  b. 
XoXkoD?,  30,  a. 
Xa'Kivis,  452,  a. 
•Chalybs,  237.  b. 
*ChamiEacte,  238,  a. 
*Chamie(lrys,  238,  a. 
*Cham£ecerasii6,  238,  a. 


*CliamiElion,  238,  a. 
*Chainajmelon,  238,  b. 
*Chama!pitys,  238,  b. 
*Chameliea,  238,  b. 
XatiEvvTi,  572,  b. 
Xafiivftov,  572,  b. 
XdpaKt^,  1034,  a. 
♦CharaJrius,  238,  b. 
Chariot,  159,  b ;  331,  a  ;  420,  b. 
Charistia,  238,  b. 
Xapiliviot  KXiixaKci,  969,  a. 
Charta,  588,  a. 
XsipeKnaYEtov,  615,  a. 
Xcipt(5w7^S  Xtrwv,  240,  b. 
Xcip6Ypaij}0v,  240,  b  ;  937,  b. 
Xtip6fiaKTpov,  344,  a  ;  615,  a. 
Cheironomia,  239,  a. 
Xctporovciv,  239,  a. 
XctpoTOvriTol,  81,  b. 
XapOTOvia,  239,  a  ;  386,  a. 
yUXMvm,  239,  a. 
•CheUdonium,  238,  b. 
*Cliehdon,  238,  b. 
*Chelone,  238,  b. 
Xt\iivri,  605,  b ;  965,  b. 
Xikvs,  605,  b. 
Xri^ri,  239,  a. 
*Ckenalopex,  239,  b. 
Cheniscus,  239,  b. 
*Chenopodium,  239,  b. 
XipviSov,  239,  b. 
Xlpvi^,  239,  b. 
*Chernites,  240,  a. 
XrjpiiiGTai^  495,  a. 
*Chersydrus,  240,  a. 
*Ohia  Terri^.  240,  a. 
XtXiapx/a,  iOO,  a. 
Chimneys,  515,  b  ;  521,  a.. 
Chiramaxium,  240,  a. 
Chiridota,  240,  b. 
Chirog:raphum,  240,  b. 
Chirurgia,  241,  a. 
Chisel,  373,  a. 
XiTuv,  1022,  b. 

"    'A^0(aa(Txa^of,  1024,  a. 

"    Xupi6i.iT6s,  1024,  a. 

"     'Er£po/ia(rx«^oS)1024,a. 

"     Sxioriis,  1U23,  a. 

"     SroAii5uriis,  1024,  a. 
XiTwvia,  244,  a. 
XiTui/iov,  1023,  b  i  1024,  a. 
XirwviuKos,  1023,  b  ;  1024,  a. 
XiMV,  658,  b. 
*Chium  Marmor,  244,  a. 
*Chium  Vinum,  244,  b. 
XAa;va,561.a;  572,  a  ;  718,  b. 
XXaivtoVf  718,  b. 
XXavtdioVt  718,  b. 
XXavk,  718,  b. 
XXavicKtov,  718,  b. 
Chlamys,  244,  b. 
XXiSiii,  291,  b. 
XAiJolv,  95,  b. 
XXiiia,  245,  b. 
XXoid,  245,  b. 
•Chloreus,  245,  b. 
*Chloris,  246,  a. 
Xoa!,  458,  b, 
Xoavoi,  450,  b. 
X<i«,  364,  b. 
XociJS,  248,  a. 
Xoivmi?,  331,  a. 
Xo?i/i5,  246,  a. 
Xoipivai,  819,  a. 
^XoTpo?  noTaiiioi,  246,  a. 
XuJfjLa,  457,  a. 
Choragia,  246,  a. 
Choragus,  246,  a. 
Xwpis  OlicoiivTE^,  589,  a. 
Xwpluv  6iKJ],  246,  b. 
Chorus,  246,  b. 
Xoijs,  248,  a. 
Xpf'ouy  5('tf?7,  248,  a. 
XpiiGjioit  369,  a. 
Xptiap.o\oyia,  369,  a. 
Xpijtrrjjptov,  087,  b. 
Xpij^Eii',  700,  a. 
*Chromis,  248,  b. 
XpvaijivT]TOi,  881,  a. 
Xpiia(is,  128,  a. 
♦Chrysalis,  248,  b. 
♦Chrysanthemum,  248,  b. 
•Chrysalectrum,  248,  b. 
*Cliryselectrus,  248,  b. 
Chrysendeta,  248.  b. 
♦Chrysites,  248,  b. 
♦Chrysitis,  249,  a. 
•Chiysocoila,  249.  a. 
♦Chrysocome,  249,  a. 
♦Chrysolithus,  249,  a. 


♦Chrysomeliim,  249,  a. 

*Chrysopis,  249,  a. 

*Chrysophris,  249,  a. 

♦Chrysoprasius  Lapis,  249,  b. 

XOivia,  249,  b. 

Xilrpa,  250,  a  ;  677,  b. 

Xiij-poi,  364,  b. 

KiCoirff,  81,  a. 

•Cicada,  250,  a. 

•Cici,  250,  b. 

K/nj-ras,  291,b. 

Cidaris,  981,  a. 

Cider,  1054,  b. 

Cilioium,  250,  b. 

Cilliba,  633,  b. 

•Cimex,  250,  b. 

*Cimolia  Terra,  251,  a. 

•Cinara,  251,  a. 

Cincia  Lex,  251,  a. 

Cincinnus,  291,  b. 

Cinctus,  1024,  b. 

Cinctus  Gabinus,  987,  a. 

Cingulum,  1073,  a. 

Cinerarias,  187,  a. 

Cineres,  460,  a. 

Ciniflo,  187,  a. 

•Cinnabaris,  251,  b. 

•Cinnamomum,  252,  a. 

Kfoii',  288,  a. 

Klovts,  457,  b. 

Cippus,  252,  a. 

Circenses  Ludi,  255,  b. 

Circinus,  252,  b. 

Circitores,  222,  b. 

Circuitores,  222,  b. 

Circumlitio,  705,  a. 

Circumluvio,  44,  b. 

Circumvallation,  1034,  b. 

Circus,  252,  b. 

•Ciris,  257,  a. 

Cirrus,  291,  b. 

•Cirsium,  257,  a. 

*Cis,  257,  a. 

Cisium,  257,  a. 

•Cissa,  257,  a. 

♦Cissaris,  257,  a. 

•Cissos,  257,  a. 

Cista,  257,  a;  901,  a. 

•Cisthus,  258,  a. 

Cistophorus,  258,  a. 

Cithara,  605,  b. 

Kiflapi!.  605,  b. 

KieaptpJio,  826,  a. 

Citizenship  (Greek),  953,  b. 

Citizenship  (Roman),  260,  b. 

♦Citrus,  258,  a. 

Civica  Corona,  310,  a. 

Civile  Jus,  559,  b. 

Civilis  Actio,  17,  b. 

Civis,  261,  a. 

Civitas  (Greek),  258,  b. 

Civitas  (Roman),  260,  b. 

Clandestina  Possessio,  544,  a. 

Clarigatio,  438,  a. 

KXapoJrai,  316,  b. 

Classes,  296,  a. 

Classica  Corona,  310,  b. 

Classicum,  309,  a. 

Clathri,  521,  a. 

Claudia  Lex,  582,  a. 

Clavarinm,  263,  b. 

Clavis,  262,  a. 

Claustra,  526,  a. 

Clavus,  263,  a. 

Claims  Annalis,  263,  b. 

Clavus  Gubemaculi,  263,  b. 

Clavus  Angustus,  265,  a. 

Clavus  Latus,  264,  a. 

KA)?(5o5xoi,  959,  a. 

KX'Ei6o5%oi,  959,  a. 

KArif,  262,  a. 

Yi\£i6pov,  526,  a. 

♦Clematis,  265,  b. 

Clepsydra,  506,  b. 

Clerks  (Athenian),  169,  b  ;  479, 

a. 
KXj;pov(J^of,  495,  a. 
KXijpos,  495,  a. 
KXj/pouxi'a,  265,  b. 
KXtjpoijxoi,  265,  b. 
KA7?r^p£f,  266,  b. 
Chbanarii,  223,  b. 
KXt'fiavof,  450,  a. 
Clien.^,  267.  a. 
Clientela.  267,  a. 
KX/uat,  824,  a  i  856,  b ,  989,  b. 
KUvr,,  344,  a  ;  570,  s  ;  572,  a. 
KXat(5iov,  570,  a. 
♦Clinopodinni,  268,  a. 
Clipeus,  268,  a. 


Clitella!,  269,  b 
Cloaca,  269,  b. 
Cloacarium,  270,  a. 
Cloacarum  Curatoics,  270,  a. 
Clocks,  508,  a. 
Clodise  Leges,  582,  a 
KAoffJjy  ItKr^y  270,  a 
♦Clymenon,  270,  b. 
♦Clupea,  270,  b. 
♦Cleorum,  270,  b. 
KffldEii?,  463,  a. 
Ki/a'jSos,  989,  b. 
Ko^/iai,  331,  b. 
Kl  7/i(?,  676,  b. 
KviipaKov,  572,  a. 
♦Cnicus,  270,  b. 
Knife,  327,  a. 

Knights  (Athenian),  229,  a. 
Knights  (Roman),  414,  b. 
♦Cnipologus,  271,  a. 
♦Cnips,  271,  a. 
Knockers,  526,  b. 
Coa  Vestis,  271,  a. 
Coactor,  271,  a  ;  1035,  b 
♦Cocalis,  271,  a. 
♦Coccum,  271,  b. 
♦Coccygea,  271,  b. 
*Coccvmelea,  271,  b. 
♦Coccyx,  271,  b. 
•Coccones,  271,  b. 
•Cochlea,  271,  b. 
Cochlea,  272,  a. 
Cochlear,  272,  b. 
KoxXttipioc,  272.  b. 
Codex,  272,  b. 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hei 

mogenianus,  272,  b. 
Codex  Justinianeus,  273,  a- 
Codex  Theodosianus,  273,  b. 
CodiciUi,  965,  a. 
Kw^tov,  572,  a. 
Kiiim,  983,  b. 
Kticrt,  572,  a. 

Ccelia  or  Criia  Lex,  943,  b. 
Coemptio,  623,  b. 
Cosna,  274,  a. 
Ccenaculum,  518,  a. 
Cojnatio,  276.  a. 
Cosnatoria,  276,  a  ;  940,  a. 
Coffin,  456,  b  ;  460,  a. 
Cojnati,  277,  a. 
Cognatio,  277,  a. 
Cognitor,  1«,  a  ;  19,  », 
Cognitoria  Kxceptio,  19,  a 
Cognomen,  661,  a. 
Coheres,  497,  b. 
Cohors,  104,  a. 
KoiXov,  968,  a. 
KoiTUVE?,  5l4,  b. 
♦Coix,  278,  a. 
lUXaKti,  733,  a. 
KuX<iicpfr(ii,  9S0,  b. 
♦Colchicum,  278,  a. 
KoXriis,  478,  a. 
Collatio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
CoUegie,  278,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
Collegetarii,  573,  b. 
Collegiati,  1064,  a. 
Collegium,  278,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
K(JXX7?(rif,  178,  a. 
KoXXufitoTij?,  30,  a. 
KiXXufiot,  30,  a. 
Colobium,  1024,  a. 
♦Colocasia,  279,  a. 
♦Colocynthe,  279,  b. 
♦"Colocynthis,  279,  b. 
•Colias,  279,  b. 
KoXbifat,  457,  a. 
Coloni,  SOI,  a. 
Colonia,  279,  b. 
Colony  (Roman),  279,  h 
Colony  (Greek),  284,  a 
Colores,  285,  a. 
Colossicotera,  287,  a. 
Colossus,  287,  a. 
♦Colotes,  287,  b. 
♦Colbntea,  287,  b. 
K^Xiro?,  1023,  b. 
♦Coluber,  287,  b. 
♦Colaraba,  287,  b. 
Col  urn,  287,  b. 
Columbarium,  287,  b. 
Column.  288,  a. 
Coliimna,  288,  a. 
ColumnaRostrata,  290,  b 
Coins,  464,  b. 
Coma,  291,  a. 
♦Coroaros,  294,  a. 
♦Combretum,  294,  a. 
Combs,  748  a. 
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K6jitj,29l,  a, 

*Coiini,  294.  a. 

Comedy,  298,  b". 

Cornea,  294,  a. 

Commissatio,  294,  a. 

Comitia,  294,  b. 

Comitia    Centuriata,    295,   b , 

1007,  a. 
Comitia  Curiata,  294,  b. 
Comitia  Tributa   294,  b  ;  297, 

b ;  1005,  a. 
Commeatus,  298,  a. 
Commendationcs    Mortuorum. 

442,  b. 
Commentariensis,  298,  a. 
Commentarii    Sacrorura,   791, 

a. 
Commentarium,  298,  a 
Commentanus,  298,  a. 
Commercium,  261,  a.  . 
Commissoria  Lex,  398,  a. 
Conimissum,  298,  a. 
Commixtio,  303,  a. 
Commodans,  298,  b. 
Commodatarius,  298,  b. 
Commodati  Actio,  298,  b. 
Commodatum,  298,  b. 
Koiifx6s,  995,  a. 
Corarr.uni'  Dividundo    Actio, 

298,  b. 
Comojdia,  298,  b. 
Comedy  (Greek),  299,  a. 
Comedj'  (Italian),  300,  a. 
Ktainfitia,  298,  b. 
Kaifio?,  246,  b  ;  298,  b ;  247,  b, 
Compa&E,  252,  b. 
Compeusatio,  301,  a. 
Comperondmatio,  550,  b. 
Comperendini  Dies,  362,  b. 
Compitalia,  301,  a. 
Compitalicii  Ludi,  301,  a. 
Competitor,  46,  a. 
Compluvium,  516,  b. 
Compromissum,  551,  b. 
Concamerata  Sudatio,  149,  a. 
t.onceptivffi  Feriie,  435,  b. 
Concha,  301,  b. 
*Concha.  301,  b. 
*Coiichylium,  301,  b. 
Conciliabulum,  282,  b. 
Conciliaiii,  116,  a. 
Concio,  1006,  b. 
Concubina  (Gieek)'301,  b. 
Concubina  (Roman),  302,  a. 
Conr.ubiuatus,  302,  a. 
Condemnatio,  19,  b;  551,  a. 
Condictio,  16,  b. 
Conditivum,  302,  b. 
Conditorium,  302,  a. 
Conditurs,  1053,  b. 
Cpnductio,  595,  a. 
Conductor,  595,  a. 
K6v5v\o5,  763,  b. 
Condus,  228,  b. 
KfivEiov,  394,  b. 
*Ci)nciun,  302,  b. 
Confarreatio,  623,  b. 
Confessoria  Actio,  302,  a. 
Confusio,  303,  a. 
*Cone:er,  303,  h. 
Congiarium,  303,  b. 
Congius,  304,  a  ;  889,  b. 
Koviurnf,  736,  a. 
Kov/TTodts,  1002,  b. 
Conjural  i,  1022,  b. 
Conjuraiio,  1028,  b, 
Connubium,  622,  a,  b. 
KaivoTTciJv,  304,  a. 
Conopeum,  304,  a. 
♦Conopa,  304,  a. 
Couquisitores,  304,  a. 
Consanguinei,  277,  a  ;  499,  b. 
Consciipti,  865,  a. 
Consecratio,  72,  a  ;  532,  a. 
Consensus,  675,  a. 
Consiliarii,  306,  b. 
Consilium,  306,  b. 
Consistorium,  817,  b. 
Conaobrina,  277,  b. 
Consobrinus,  277,  b. 
ConspoF.sor,  541,  b. 
Coimtitutiones,  304,  b, 
Consualia,  304,  b. 
Consul,  305,  a. 
Consuiti,  558,  a. 
Consultoros,  558,  n. 
ContoBtaii,  594,  a. 
Contractus,  672,  b  ;  675,  b. 
Controversia,  551,  b, 
'^oatubcrnales,  3%,  a. 
lUO 


Contubernium,  302,  a  ;  306,  a  ; 

883,  a. 
Contus,  306,  a ;  893,  b. 
Conventio  in  Manum,  622,  a ; 

623,  a. 
Conventiones,  675,  a. 
Conventus,   306,   b:    813,   b; 

814,  a. 
Convicium,  539,  a. 
Convivium,  938,  b  ;  940,  a. 
^Convolvulus,  306,  b. 
*Conus,  307,  a. 
Kdyl,  185,  b. 
K6yl  S{ii:a\,  396,  a. 
*Conyza,  307,  a. 
Cooks,  344,  b. 
Co-optari,  279,  a. 
Co-optatio,  790,  b. 
KoTruvov,  642,  b. 
Kw7r?7,  211,  b  ;  893,  a. 
KrfTrmv,  527,  b. 
Cophinus,  307,  a. 
Kojr/f,  521,  b. 
*Coracinus,  307,  a. 
*CoraUium,  307,  a. 
*Corallis,  307,  a. 
*Corax,  307,  b. 
Kdpa^,  526,  b. 
Corbicula,  307,  b. 
Corbis,  307,  b. 
CorbitiE,  308,  a. 
Corbula,  307,  b. 
*Corchorus,  308,  a. 
Cordage,  894,  a. 
K6p&a\,  299,  b. 
*Cordylus,  308,  a. 
*Coriandrum,  308,  a. 
KoptvOla  Kdpij,  503,  a. 
Kopivdidt,£<T6ai,  503,  a 
*Coris,  308,  b. 

Cornelia  Lex  Agraria,  582,  a. 
"  deFal3is,428,a,b. 

"  de  Injuriis,  539,  a. 

"  Jndiciaria,  553,  a. 

"  Majestatis,  609,  b. 

"  Nummaria,428,b. 

"  de    Proscriptione 

et  Proscnptis,  812,  a. 

"  de       Sacerdotiis, 

790,  b. 

"  de  Sicariis  et  Ve- 

neficis,  308,  a, 

"         '  Sumtuaria,  934,b. 
"   *      Testamentaria, 
428,  b. 

"  TJnciaria,  582,  b. 

Cornelia  BiBbia  Lex  de  Ambi- 

tu,  582,  b, 
CoraeKa  Fulvia  Lex  de  Ambi- 

tu,  46,  b. 
Cornicines,  28,  ii, 
Cornu,  309,  a. 

Comua,  62,  a  ;  588,  b  ;  606,  b. 
Corona,  309,  b. 

"       Castrensis,  311,  a. 

"      Civica,  310,  a. 

"      Classica,  310,  b. 

"      Convivialis,  312,  b. 

"      Etrusca,  313,  a. 

"      Funebris,  312,  b. 

"      Leniniscata,  313,  a. 

"      Long:a,  313,  a. 

"      Muralis,  311,  a. 

"      Natalitia,  313,  a. 

"      Navalis,  310,  b. 

"      Nuptialis,  313,  a. 

"      Obsidionalis,  309,  b. 

*'      Oleagina,  312,  a. 

"      Ovali8,311,  b. 

"      Pactilis,  313,  a. 

"      Pampinea,  313,  b. 

"      PlectiliB,  313,  a. 

"      Radiata,313,  b. 

"      Roatrata,  310,  b. 

"      Sacerdotalis,  312,  b. 

"      Sepulchralis,  312,  b. 

"      Satilis,  313,  a. 

"      Tonsa,313,  b. 

«      Tonsilis,313,  b. 

"      Torta,  313,  a. 

"      Triumphalis,  311,  b. 

"      VallanB,311,  a. 
Coronarii,  877,  a. 
ICopoivj/,  526,  b. 
*Corone,  313,  b. 
*Coronopu8,  313,  b. 
Coronix,  412,  b. 
Covporati,  278,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
Corporatin,  278,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
Corpus,  278,  a. 


Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  313,  b. 

Kdp^j],  Kdpajj,  291,  a. 

Correns,  075,  a. 

Corrigria,  47,  a  ;  189,  a. 

♦Corrida,  314,  a. 

Cortina,  314,  a. 

Kop^SavTEs,  314,  b. 

Kopv6avnKd,  314,  b. 

KoovBavTiofidst  314,  b. 

KiopvKos,  153,  b. 

KdpuAifioj,  291,  a;  314,  b. 

Kopvvn,  748,  b. 

Kopvipaia,  452,  b. 

K6pvSf  466,  a. 

KtapvTdg,  315,  a. 

Corvus,  314,  b. 

CorycEeum,  153,  b. 

*CoryIus,  315,  a. 

CorytoB,  315,  a. 

KSig,  213,  a, 

Cosmetae,  315,  b. 

Cosmetes,  483,  a. 

Cosmetriie,  315,  b. 

Cosmi,  315,  b, 

Kocr/fwrpi(Z,  695,  b. 

*Cossyphu8,  316,  b. 

*Costum,  316,  b. 

Cothurnus,  316,  b^ 

KdTivog,  683,  b. 

*Cotinos,  M7,  a, 

*Cotomum  Malum,  317,  b. 

KoTTa6£7ov,  317,  b 

KoTrd6iov,  317,  b 

K6rTa6os,Zl7,b 

*Cottus,  318,  a. 

*Cottyphug,  318,  a. 

KirrvTcg,  318,  a. 

KotvXt],  318,  b. 

KorvTTia,  318,  a. 

Cotyla,  318,  b. 

♦Cotyledon,  318.  b. 

*KovKio(p6pov  6iy6pov,  318,  b. 

Couches,  572,  a ;  570,  a. 

Covinarii,  318,  b. 

Covinus,  318,  a. 

Koup£(5r(f,  67,  a. 

Kovpevg,  138,  b. 

Cowl,  325,  a. 

KpaSBuTog,  572,  b. 

KpdSi],  969,  b. 

*Crangon,  318,  b. 

*Crania,  318,  b. 

Kpdvog,  466,  a. 

Crapula,  1053,  b. 

Kpda-£6ov,  565,  a, 

♦Crataegus,  318,  b, 

♦Cratffigaiion,  319,  a. 

KpaTtjp,  319,  a. 

Crates,  319,  b. 

Kpsdypa,  487,  b. 

Creditor,  675,  a. 

KpifiBaXa,  335,  b. 

KpcoTTwXfiiov,  607,  b. 

Kp£07rwAi?f,  607,  b. 

Crepi,  603,  b. 

Crepida,  319,  b. 

Crepidines,  1043,  a. 

KpjjTTig,  319,  b. 

Creppi,  603,  b. 

Greta,  255,  a. 

*Creta,  320,  a. 

Cretan  Constitution,  315,  b. 

Cretio  llereditatis,  498,  a. 

*Crei,  320,  a. 

KpUog,  527,  b  ;  533,  a. 

Crimen,  320,  b. 

CrimiuaExtraordinaria,  321,  a. 

*Crimnus,  320,  a. 

♦Crinanthamum,  320,  a. 

Crinis,  291,  b. 

Kpi6s,  92.  b. 

♦Cries,  320,  a. 

Crista,  466,  a. 

Kpirat',  321,  b. 

KptdofiavTEla,  369,  b. 

KpiufiuAos,  291,a. 

KpoKiU  953,  b. 

♦Crocodilus,  321,  b. 

*KpQK6Sei\og  xcpffaiof,  322,  a. 

^Crocodeilium,  322,  a. 

Crocota,  322,  b, 

♦Crocottas,  322,  b. 

♦Crocus,  322,  a. 

♦Cromyoa,  322,  b. 

\ip6via.  322,  b. 

Crook,  748.  b. 

Cross,  324,  n. 

Kpoaaol,  413,  t. 

Crotdlistria,  323,  u 

Crotalum,  322,  b 


♦Croton,  324,  ft 

KpovEiv,  527,  b. 

Kpoupta,  333t,  b. 

Kpouirc'^ia,  335,  b. 

Crown,  309,  b. 

Crucifixion,  324,  a. 

KpvKT/},  323,  a. 

KpvirTela,  323,  a, 

Kpvirria,  323,  a. 

KpvnTot,  323,  b. 

Crusta,  248,  b  ;  39£t  b. 

Crux,  324,  a. 

Crypta,  324,  a, 

Cryptoporticus,  324,  a. 

*Crystaliu8,  324,  b. 

Krei'ff,  748,  a, 

KTOitara,  403,  b. 

Clesibica  Machina,  65,  a 

KUdog,  334,  b. 

Cubicularii,  324,  b  ;  804,  a. 

Cubiculum,  325,  a  ;  517,  b. 

Kv6i(TT$v  clg  fiaxaipag,  325,  a 

KvStaTriT^ptg,  325,  a ;  852,  a. 

Cubitoria,  276,  a. 

Cubit,  325,  a. 

Cubitus,  325,  a, 

Kijgos,  325,  a ;  959,  b. 

Cubus,  325,  a. 

KuVXa,  311,  b. 

KvK\dg,  335,  a. 

Cucullus,  325,  a. 

*Cuciiiiiis,  325,  b, 
♦Cucurbita,  325,  b. 

Cudo,  325,  b. 
Culcita,  573,  a. 
Culeus,  325,  b;  889,  b. 
*Culex,  325,  b. 
KyAtOTf,  717,  a. 
Culina,  325,  b  ;  517,  b. 
KuA/q-k;;,  325,  b. 
KvXiGKiov,  325,  b. 
Kv\i\,  325,  b. 
Culleus,  325,  b. 
Culpa,  326,  a. 
Culpa  Lata,  326,  b. 
Culpa  Levis,  326,  b. 
Culpa  Levissima,  32Sj  b. 
Culter,  327,  a. 
Cultrariua,  327,  a. 
Ku/iSaAov,  335,  b. 
K.Vfi6i],  335,  a- 
Cunabula,  534,  a. 
Kvvir),  466,  a. 

KvvTfYETiKdv  Biarpov,  1037,  a. 
Cuneus,  327,  b ;  968,  a. 
Cuniculus,  327,  b. 
*Cuniculus.  327,  b. 
■"Cunila,  3C7,  b. 
Cupa,  374,  a  ;  1051,  b. 
KutcAAov,  51,  a. 
*Cupressus,  3'^7,  b. 
Cura  Bonorum,  329,  b. 

•'  Bonorum  Absentis,329,b 
"  Bonorum  et  Ventns,  32li 
b. 

"     Hereditatis,  329,  b. 
"    Hereditatis  Jacentis,  329 
b. 

"    Miimm,  664,  b. 
Curatela,  328,  b. 
Curator,  328,  a. 
Curatores,  329,  b. 

"        Alvei   et  Riparun^ 
329,  b. 

"        Annonffi,  329,  b. 
"        Aquarum,  75,  b. 
"        Kalcndani,  329,  b. 
"        Ludorum,  329,  b. 
"        Operum      Publico 
rum,  329,  b. 

"        Regionum,  329,  b. 
"        Reipublic*,  330,  a. 
"        Viarum,  1043,  b. 
KvpSacta,  778,  b  ;  980,  b. 
K0p6'££f,  131,  b. 
Cuna,  330,  a. 
Curite,  330,  a. 
Curialcs,  282,  b. 
Curiata  Comitia,  294,  b 
Curio,  330,  a. 

Curio  Maximus,  330,  a ;  785,  a 
Kypiof,  330,  b. 
♦Curma,  331,  a. 
Cursores,  331,  a. 
Cursus,  256,  a. 
•Curuca,  331,  a. 
Curules  Magistiatus,  607,  b 
Curulis  Solla,  862,  a. 
Curriculum,  331,  a 
Currus,  331,  a 
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otwpis,  4fi8,  b. 
Custodes,  367,  b. 
Gustos  Urbis,  8U3,  a. 
KvdtipodiKTjg,  756,  b. 
Cyathus,  334,  b  ;  889,  b. 
Cyclas,  335,  a. 
*Cycleminus,  334,  b. 
*Cycnus,  334,  b. 
*Cydonium  Malum,  335,  a. 
Cymba,  335,  a. 
Cymbal,  322,  b  ;  335,  a. 
Cymbalistria,  335,  b. 
Cymbalum,  335,  a. 
■*Oy<iocephali,  335,  b. 
*Cynoglossum,  336,  a. 
*Cynocrambe,  336,  a. 
*Cynomuia,  336,  a, 
*Cynoraistes,  3S6,  a. 
*Cynorhodon,  336,  a. 
*Cynosbatatn,  336,  a. 
*(Jynops,  336,  a. 
*Cyperua,  336,  a. 
*Cypriis,  336,  a. 
*Cyt]Sus,  336,  a. 

D.  A. 

Dactyliotheca,  336,  b. 

*Dacryclion,  337,  a. 

*Dactyli,  337,  a. 

AffSauxos,  396,  a. 

AaKTiiXiov,  839,  a. 

AaKrvXog,  763,  b. 

Daggers,  824,  a  ;  896,  a. 

AaidaXa,  336,  b. 

Aatg,  945,  a 

*Damasonium,  337,  a 

Aaiiiovpyoii  347,  a. 

Dainni  Injuria  Actio,  337,  a. 

Damnum,  326,  a;  337,  a. 

Damnum  Infectum,  337,  b. 

Aanoaia,  337,  b. 

AavdKT},  337,  b. 

Dancing,  850,  b. 

Advzianat  545,  b. 

*Daplme,  337,  b. 

Aa^VTjiPopia,  338,  a. 

Aa(l)VT](p6poSt  338,  a. 

*Daphnoidea,  338,  b. 

Adms,  951,  a. 

Dare  Actionem,  18,  b. 

AapEiKds,  338,  b. 

Daricus,  338,  b. 

*Dascilliis,  339,  a. 

*Dasypus,  339,  a. 

*Daucas,  339,  a. 

Day,  361,  b. 

Debitor,  675,  a. 

AsKaSapxiii,  339,  k. 

AsKaSov'Yoi,  339,  a, 

AcKapxta,  339,  a. 

AsKac/ids,  339,  a. 

ACKddTvXasj  290,  a. 

AsKareveiv,  172,  b. 

A£K«r??,  341,b;  659,  a ;  957,  a. 

AzKaT7]X6yoi,  341,  b. 

AEKUTEvrai,  341,  b. 

AcKaTzvT^pLov,  341,  b  ■  957,  <*. 

AF.Karii}vui,  341,  b. 

December,  191,  a. 

Decempeda,  339,  b  ;  763,  a. 

Decemviri,  339,  b. 

Decemviri  Legibus  Scribendis, 

339,  b. 

Decemviri  Litibus  Judicandia, 

1046,  b. 
Decemviri    Sacris    Faciundis, 

340,  a. 
Dccimatio,  340,  b, 
Decimatriis,  830,  b. 
Decretum,  340,  b;  871,  b. 
Decumie,  340,  b. 
Decamani,  340,  b. 
Decumam  Agii,  340,  b. 
Decumates  Agri,  340,  b. 
Decuncis,  591,  a. 
Decuria,  104,  a. 

Decuriffi,  470,  b ;  865,  b ;  866,  a. 
Deciirife  Judicum,  553,  a. 
Decunales,  1063,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
Decuriati,  1063,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
DecurioncB,   104,   a;    282,   b; 

330,  a  ;  1063,  a. 
Decuri'ere,  460,  a. 
Decursoria,  174,  a. 
Decussis,  111.,  a. 
Dedicare,  376.  ■- 
Dedicatio,  424,  b;  532,  b. 
Deditio,  341,  b. 
Dedilicii,  341,  b 
Dfiductores,  4fi.  a 


Defensorea,  816,  b. 
Defrutum,  1051,  b. 
ATiYfia,  452,  b. 
AEiKeXitTTai,  341,  b. 
AslYfia,  342,  a. 
Dejectum  Effusum,  342,  a. 
Dejecti  Effusive  Actio,  342,  a  ; 

1049,  b. 
Ac/A^,  361,  b. 
AnXiag  ypa^n,  342,  a. 
A£mv6Xoyoi,  342,  a, 
AeiTTVov,  342,  a. 
Aenrvo^dpoi,  696,  a. 
Delator,  345,  a. 
Delia,  345,  a. 
A^Xta,  345,  a. 
Delictum,  320,  b. 
Delphinae,  253,  b. 
Delphinia,  345,  a. 
AcA^iVia,  345,  b. 
AeXoiv,  345,  b. 
^Delphinium,  346,  a. 
*Delphis,  346,  a. 
AcXAiV,  345,  b. 
Delubrum,  957,  b. 
Arjfiayioyoi,  936,  b. 
Deraarcbi,  346,  a, 
A^ixapxoi,  346,  a. 
Arifiijyopoi,  936,  b. 
Demens,  328,  b  ;  329,  a. 
Deraensum,.346,  b  ;  887,  b. 
Dementia,  329,  a. 
Demetria,  346,  b. 
Deminutio  Capitis,  212,  a.. 
AtJiiidiipaTa,  346,  a. 
ArjiAiovpyoi,  347,  a. 
Demiurgi,  347,  a. 
Aifiviovt  572,  a-  r 

ArjtidKoivog,  394,  b. 
Demonstratio,  19,  b. 
ArjjjOTTolijTog,  347,  a. 
A)7/iof,  347,  a. 
ArjudciOL,  347,  a. 
Ar}[i6atos,  394,  b. 
Arjfidrai,  348,  a. 
Demus,  347,  a. 
Denarius,  348,  b. 
*Dendr achates,  349,  b. 
*  Den  drolib  anus,  349,  b. 
*AEvSpv(pia  Kpdriva,  349,  b. 
Denicales  Feriai,  435,  a ;  462,  a. 
Dentale,  79,  a  ;  79,  b. 
Dentifricium,  349,  b. 
Depensi  Actio,  542,  a. 
Deponens,  349,  b. 
Deportatio  in  Insulam,  136,  b. 
Deportatus,  136,  b. 
Depositarius,  349,  b. 
Deposit!  Actio,  349,  b. 
Depositor,  349,  b. 
Depositum,  349,  b. 
Aipua,  749,  b. 
Derogare  Legem,  580,  a. 
A^ph,  250,  b. 
Desertor,  350,  a. 
Designator,  459,  b. 
AsciiO^vXaKCSj  394,  b. 
Aiaynarfipio'v-,  213,  a. 
AccTTOaiovavrait  260,  a. 
Desultor,  350,  a. 
Detestatio  Sacrorum,  469,  b. 
AevTEpayioviarijg,  505,  b. 
AevTepdiTOTfXoi,  458,  a. 
Deversorium,  226,  a. 
Deunx,  110,  b  ;  591,  a. 
Dextans,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Diadema,  350,  b. 
AiaSarijpia,  351,  a. 
Aiax^^poTOvia,  239,  a. 
AiaSiKaaia,  351,  a. 
AiaSiKacla  riig  iiTLKX//pov,  411, 

a. 
AtaSdaeig,  355,  b  ;  972,  b. 
Diasta,  276,  a ;  518,  b. 
Diffitetica,  351,  a. 
Aiaypa0e(f,  392,  b. 
AlatTa,  351,  a. 
AiaiTTjrai,  352,  b, 
AiaiTrjTtK^f  351,  a. 
Dialis  Flamon,  445,  j., 
AiafiapTvpiat  355,  a. 
AiajiaariybiGig,  355,  b. 
Aiavofiat,  355,  b  ;  972,  b. 
Aia0av^  d/iara,  355,  b, 
Aiatp^fhiBig,  355,  b. 
Diariuin,  346,  b  ;  887,  b. 
Aidffia,  356,  b. 
AidaTvXog,  290,  a. 
Diatreta,  1054.  a. 
AiavXag,  908,  b  ,  909,  b 


Aidlwjiaj  929,  b. 
Aia^w/iara,  968,  a. 
AiKatTTfiptov,  356,  b. 
A(/caflT^?,  357,  a. 
AiKauTiKdv,  357,  a  ;  1014,  a. 
Dice,  959,  b. 
Dice-box,  452,  b. 
AiKrj,  358,  a. 
"    (iy£upy/ou,  31,  b. 
i'     aiKtag,  40,  a. 
"    dfisXiav,  47,  a. 
"    dvaywy^g,  56,  b. 
"    dvddiKog,  73,  a. 
"    d.vSoaiTdSu}v,  58,  b. 
"     diTdX£iif/€u>g,  70,  b. 
"    d-noiTenxl/£(i)Sf  71»  a. 
"    diroaTaalov,  71,  b. 
"     drrb  avfiSdXiLiv,  933,  a, 
dpyvpLQv^  92,  a. 
ahroTcXijs,  73,  a  ;  359,  b. 
cKpopiiTJg,  68,  a. 
^£6aiwa£ij)g,  155,  b. 
(3ialwv,  157,  b. 
(3Xd6rig,  161,  a. 
iyyvijg,  404,  b. 
£////;7i'0?,  400,  b. 
euKopiK^,  403,  a. 
tvoiKiovy  404,  b. 
f^aywy^f,  424,  a. 
£\aLpia£U}g,  424,  a. 
^loiXm,  427, 
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£inTpiT}papxrilJ^ciT05, 


1011, 


"     iirirpaTTrjg,  413,  a. 

"    KuKriyopiag,  184,  a. 

"    KaKoXoylas,  184,  b. 

"     KaKOT£XVi(oVf  184,  b, 

"    KdpiTOv,  217,  b  ;  404,  b. 

"    kXotttjs,  270,  a. 

"     Xenrojjiaprvpiov,  626,  b. 

"    XoiSopLag,  184,  a. 

"     itLceav,  639,  &. 

"    uicduKjeuis  oiKov,  638,  b. 

"    oWaff,  677,  b. 

"    ovatasi  427,  a. 

*'    TrapaKaraOrjKTjg,  731,  a,. 

"     TTpo£ia(l>opag,  811,  b. 

"     TTpoiKdg,  379,  b. 

"    aiTov,  900,  b. 

"     5)Kup£a,  860,  b. 

"     aviiooXaicov  or  avvOriKi^v 

■KapaSdaziiig,  932,  b. 

"     (popdg  d^avous  koi  n£dr}- 

fxEplvrjs,  771,  a. 

"    %pfouf,  248,  a. 

"    Xtoplov,  246,  b. 

"     ^/EvSofiaprvpidv,  627,  b. 
AiVcXAa,  592,  a  ;  832,  a. 
Aixopta,  996,  a. 
Dicrota,  160,  a. 
Dictator,  360,  a. 
AtKTvvvia,  361,  b. 
A'lKTvov,  836,  a. 
Didia  Lex,  934,  a. 
AiSpaXH-OV,  381,  a, 
AirjpEg,  515,  b. 
Dies,  361,  b. 

"     Comitiales,  362,  b. 

'*     Comperendini^  362,  b 

«     Fasti,  362,  a. 

"    Feriati,  435,  b. 

"     Festi,  369,  b. 

"    Intercisi,  362,  b. 

"     Nefasti,  362,  b. 

"    FrcElialea,  362,  b. 

"    Profesti,  362,  b. 

'•    Stati,  362,  b. 
Diffarreatio,  371,  a. 
Digesta,  725,  a. 
Digitalia,  613,  a. 
Digitus,  763,  a. 
AinrdXeia,  363,  a. 
AuirdXia,  363,  a. 
Dilatoria  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Diligentia,  326,  b, 
Diraachse,  363,  a. 
Ai^dxo-h  363,  a. 
Dimacheri,  476,  b. 
Dimensuni,  887,  b. 
Diminutio  Capitis,  212,  a. 
Dinner,  276,  a ;  343,  b. 
AiuSf:A/a,972,  b. 
AnaSoXov,  381,  a. 
4i(5KAEt«,  363,  a. 
Aioi^oaia,  65,  b. 
AiovvcTia,  363,  b. 
AiQvvoia  KOT  dypoig  ax  uiKpd, 

364,  a. 

AiQvuaia  iv  doTEi  or  iizydXa, 

365,  a 


Dionysia,  363,  b. 
*Aiif^i0off,  367,  a 
AioaKoipm,  367,  a. 
AiQUTifieiu,  370,  a. 
*Diospyrus,  367,  a. 
Diota,  367,  a. 
AliTTEpog,  290,  a. 
Aig>dipa,  367,  a. 
AiibOipaiy  588,  a. 
Aiippos,  333,  a. 
*Diphryges,  367,  a. 
AiVAu?,  718,  a, 
AmXotdLov,  1023,  a. 
AtffAotf,  720,  b  ;  1023,  k. 
Diploma,  367,  a. 
AnrdXaa,  363,  a. 
Aiirpuipoi  Nrjeg,  51,  b. 
*Dipsacus,  367,  a. 
*Dipsa8,  367,  a. 
Ahrvxa,  367,  b. 
Diptycha,  367,  b  ;  944,  a 
Directa  Actio,  17,  a 
Diribitores,  367,  b. 
Discessio,  868,  a. 
Discipula,  1040,  a 
AlcKovpa,  368,  a. 
Discinctus,  1024,  b. 
Discus,  367,  b. 
Dispensator,  190,  a. 
Distaff,  464,  b. 
Dithyrambus,  247,  b. 
Diversorium,  226,  a. 
Dividiculum,  219,  a. 
Divinatio,  368,  b. 
Divinatio  (law  term),  370,  a. 
Divisores,  46,  b. 
Divorce  (Greek),  70,  b  ;  622,  a 
Divorce  (Roman),  370,  b. 
Divortium,  370,  b. 
A6Kava,  371,  a. 
AoKifiaaia,  371,  b  ;  406,  a 
Dodrans,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Dngraatici,  371,  a. 
Dolabella,  373,  a. 
Dolabra,  373,  a. 
AoXtxo6p6iiot,  909,  b. 
A6X1X05,  908,  b  ;  909,  b. 
Dobum,  374,  a;  1051,  b. 
De  Dolo  Male  Actio,  326,  4. 
Dolus  Malus,  326,  a. 
Aiandria,  514,  b. 
Dominium,  374,  a. 
Dominus,  376,  a. 
Dominus  Funeris,  459,  b. 
Domitia  Lex,  790,  b. 
Domus,  513,  b 
Dona,  376.  a. 
Donaria,  376,  a. 
Donatio  Mortis  Causa,  377,  b. 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptias,377,» 
Donationes  inter  Virum  et  Ux 

orem,  377,  b. 
Donativum,  303,  b. 
"Donax,  378,  a. 
Door,  514,  b. 
Aopd,  749,  b. 
AaJpa,  376,  a. 
Aapdnov,  488,  b. 
AoparodiJKrj,  489,  a. 
*Dorcas,  378,  a. 
AopidXttiToi,  880,  b. 
Dormitoria,  517,  b. 
AdipoSoKiag  ypapfj,  339,  b 
Auipuiv  ypa<pfit  339,  b. 
Aii}poi,eviag  ypa^-^,  1071,  a. 
AijpjTfia,  66,  b. 
Aopnia,  66,  b. 
AdpiTov,  342,  b, 
Dorsuarius,  378,  a. 
A6pv,  488,  b. 

Aopu0(ipo(;  488,  b;  1071,  a 
*Dorycnium,  378,  b. 
Dos  (Greek),  378,  a. 

"    (Roman),  379,  b. 

'*    Adventicia,  379,  b. 

"    Profecticia,  379,  b. 

"    Recepticia,  379,  b. 
Dossuarius,  378,  a. 
AuiTivr],  379,  a. 
AoDAof,  880,  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  379,  b. 
Dowry  (Roman),  379,  b 
Drachma,  380,  h 
Apa;:^^^,  38U,  b. 
Draco,  896,  b 
*Draco,  381,  b. 
Draconarius,  896,  b^ 
*Dracontium,  382,  a.' 
Draughts,  Game  of,  569",  o, 
ApfTTuvij,  428,  b. 
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*I)r8pania,  383,  a. 

^piitavovf  428,  b. 
^poirai,  456,  b. 
^Promcdarius,  382,  a. 
■^pOfiidii<piov  ^inap,  51   i. 
^pdtios,  909,  b. 
Drum,  1033,  a. 
•Dryinus,  382,  b. 
*Dryocalaptes,  382,  fc. 
*Dryopteris,  382,  b. 
^Drypis,  382,  b. 
*Drys,  382,  b. 
Dacenarii,  382,  b. 
Duceutesima,  382,  b. 
DQeUa,  1062,  a. 
Duiha  Lex,  582,  b. 
Duilia  Mxnia  Lex,  582,  b. 
Dulcmrii,  780,  a. 
Au^avarai,  1002,  b. 
Au/xavcff,  1002,  b. 
^vvacTcla,  316,  a. 
Duodecim  Scripta,  570,  a. 
Duplicarii,  382,  b. 
Duplicatio,  19,  b. 
Dupondium,  762,  b. 
Dupondius,  111,  a. 
Dussis,  in,  a. 
Duumviri,  383,  a. 
Duumviri  Juri  Dicundo,  282,  b. 
Duumviri  Nava'es,  383,  a. 
Duumviri  Perduellionis,  754,  b. 
Duumviri  Sacrorum,  340,  a. 
Dur,  817,  a. 

E. 
Earring,  533,  a. 
Earthenware,  439,  b. 
*Ebenus,  383,  a. 
*EK«X;7cr('a,  383,  b  ;  474,  a. 
'EKKXijaiaaTiKds  1110865, 385,  a. 
*E>c«X7/o£aoT(Kds  xiVa^,  348,  a. 
'EKKkriTOi  IltiXiff,  933,  b,  n. 
"EkkAi/toi,  387,  b. 
'EjtKO/zi^iJ,  456,  a. 
'Ejc>ciiitA?7//a,  426,  b. 
"EkiSoo-is,  545,  b. 
'Hx£ia,  968,  a. 
'Echeueis,  333,  a. 
^Rxhhji  ''9^  a. 
'Exivoff,  359,  a. 
*Echium,  383,  b. 
'Erhiaus,  383,  b. 
-Echis,  383,  b. 
ExEXfiipia,  681,  a. 
"Eicyovoi,  495,  a. 
Eclectici,  387,  b. 
•ExXo/er?,  392,  b. 
'EtKnayziov,  344,  a. 
^ExuapTvpia,  368,  a 
'EK0opd,  456,  a. 
'E>c9uXXo^opta,  135,  b. 
'EKTroicTr,  22,  a. 
'EKiroiciffSai,  22,  a. 
Eculeus,  418,  b. 
Edere  Actionem,  18,  V 
Edictum,  388,  a. 

"        ^dilicium,    388,    b; 
389,  b. 

"        Novum,  388,  b. 

"        Perpetuum,  388,   b  ; 
389,  b. 

"        Provinciale,  389,  b. 

"        Repentinum,  388,  b. 

*'        Theodorici,  390,  a. 

"        Tralatrtium,  388,b. 

"        Vetus,  388,  b. 

'*        Urbanura,  388,  b. 
Editor,  475,  b. 
"Ec^ra,  378,  b. 
FAKdvci,  917,  a. 
ElKocTt),  390,  a  ;  956,  b. 
V!.lKoaTo\6YQi,  390,  a. 
£(>)/,  390,  a. 
Elotaiuivy]^  821,  a, 
EladytiVy  390,  b. 
naaytaytls,  390,  b. 
ElaayytUa,  390,  b. 
E/ffiTiJpitt,  391,b. 
Ela(pipctv,  392,  a. 
Eh<l>opd,  392,  a. 
ElcTTOiciaOai,  22,  a. 
'  Elairaitjaii,  22,  a. 
EhiToiJjTds,  22,  a. 
'HXaKdrr],  464,  b. 
EltBothesium,  148,  b;  482,  a. 
*EIaia,  392,  a. 
♦Etaiagiius,  393,  a. 
•Elaiunicti,  393,  a. 
'E\a<l>r}Gd\ia,  393,  b. 
'KXflfMfioXiWv,  190,  a. 
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♦Elaphoboscus,  393,  b. 
*Elaphus,  393,  b. 
*Elate,  393,  b. 
■-Elatine,  393,  b. 
*Electrum,  393,  b. 
Electrum,  177,  a. 
*Eledone,  394,  a. 
*Eleiochrysus,  394,  a. 
*Eleios,  394,  a. 
*Eleioselinon,  394,  a.  * 

'Elelisphacos,  394,  a. 
*Elephas,  394,  a. 
Eleven,  The,  394,  b. 
Eleusinia,  395,  a. 
^EXsvalvia,  395,  a 
'EXcu0(>a,  397,  a. 
'EXXi/ze'viov,  397,  a. 
'EXXifiEviaral,  397,  a. 
^EWdSioVf  533,  b, 
'EXXiiria,  397,  b. 
'EaXi}:H^ioi',  397,  b. 
Ellychnium,  397,  b 
*Eimins,  397,  b. 
*Elops,  398,  a. 
''HXos,  263,  a. 
"EXvfia,  79,  b, 
Emancipatio,  398,  a. 
Emansor,  350,  a. 
''Hnap,  361,  b. 
'Eftdddnay  397,  b. 
'EfiSds,  398,  b. 
'EfiBaTcia,  398,  b. 
Emblema,  399,  b. 
"EixeXrjfia,  399,  b. 
Embolia,  16,  a. 
"ElxSoXov,  892,  a. 
"EfiBoXog,  892,  a. 
Emeriti,  399,  b. 
Emeritum,  399,  b. 
Emissarium,  399,  b. 
'E^jiTjvoi  AiKQi,  400,  b. 
"EfiTtaKTtia,  399,  b. 
*EuTT£ipiKol,  401,  a. 
*Empetrum,  400,  b. 
"E/iipoupoi,  400,  b. 
'EfupvTcvais,  400,  b. 
Emphyteusis,  400,  b. 
Emphyteuta,  400,  b. 
Emphyteuticarius  Ager,401,a. 
Empirici,  401,  a. 
'EfijroptKai  AUai,  400,  a. 
'Efirropiov,  403,  a. 
^Efijiopiov  doTiKdv,  403,  a. 
'E/fTToptov  ^£vik6vj  403,  a. 
Emporium,  403,  a. 
'EfiTTopog,  403.  a. 
Emti  et  Venditi  Actio,  403,  a. 
Emtio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
Emtio  et  Venditio,  403,  a. 
'EvayiaiiaTa,  458,  b. 
"Kvara,  458,  b. 
Encaustica,  703,  b ;  704,  b. 
^Eyx€ipi6iovt  824,  a. 
"Eyxog,  488,  b. 
^EyKCKTr}[iivog,  403,  b. 
"EyKXrjfiu,  358,  a. 
"EyKTTjua,  403,  b. 
"EyKTijaig,  403,  b. 
'EyKTT}TiK6v,  403,  b. 

Endromis,  404,  a. 
"ErJu/xu,  48,  a  ;  1022,  b. 
'Evf'xupa,  404,  a. 
'EvEiri<XKT]fi(ia,  731,  a  ;  935,  a. 
'Ever*;,  43b,  b. 
'Eyyirj,  404,  a. 
'Eyydrjcig,  619,  b. 
'EyyvTjs  iiKT},  404,  b 
'EyyvdiiKTi,  533,  b. 
*Eahydrus,  404,  b. 
'Ewaurdf,  190. 
'Ei'Vara,  458,  a. 
"EvdSwv,  836,  b. 
'EvotKiou  Hkti,  404,  b. 
'Evcj^on'a,  98,  a  ;  100,  «. 
"Evoirrpovy  905,  a. 
'Ej'wnoi',  533,  a. 
Ensigns,  military,  896,  a. 
Ensis,  478,  a. 
Entasis,  405,  a. 
"Ei'rea,  93,  b. 
♦Entoma,  405,  b. 
*Ei!)pT]iia,  969,  b. 
'Huiff,  361,  b. 
'ETrayycXi'a,  405,  b. 
'EmJXEHf,  1034,  b. 
'ETTtipiroi,  405,  b. 
'Ett.wXui,  620,  b. 
*Ettci<t66iov,  426,  a  ;  995,  a. 
'Enhtiov,  169,  a. 


^ETTCvvaKTalt  406,  a 
'E-rrclddiaj  425,  b. 
'E07/g£(a,  406,  b. 
Ephebeum,  482,  a. 
"E^ijSos,  406,  a. 
*E(pfiynaii,  406,  b. 
*Ephemeron,  406,  b. 
'E^fffia,  406,  b. 
'EAfcriff,  72,  b. 
^Etpearpis,  407,  a. 
'Edtirai,  407,  a. 
'EtpETivda,  777,  a. 
'E^/TrTTEWi;,  407,  b. 
^ElpiTTmov,  407,  b. 
Ephippium,  407,  b. 
Ephori,  408,  a. 
"Edtopoi,  408,  a. 
'E0u0)7,  953,1). 
"Edvpoi,  395,  b. 
EpibatsB,  410,  a. 
'ETTiBdrai,  410,  a. 
^EtriSdOpa,  176,  a. 
"Emeda,  67,  a. 
^E-rridXrjua,  48,  a. 
'EhSoXf,,  410,  b. 
^Emx^ipoTovia,  239,  a  ;  386,  b. 
'EmKXripos,  410,  b- 
'EjTiKXivrpov,  572,  a. 
'ETTiKoupot,  1071,  a. 
'EmSavpia,  396,  a. 
^EnidiicaTov,  341,  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  347,  a. 
^EmSiKacia,  411,  a. 
'EiTiSdacig,  411,  b. 
'Evriya^/tt,  259,  a  ;  513,  a, 
'E-ivpfl^£iff,  392,  b. 
'ETTiXiKroi,  427,  b. 
'E^iXovrpov,  598,  b. 
'ETTi/tEXj/roi,  411,  b. 

"  rijff  KOiv^ff  irpoad- 

Sov,  411,  b  ;  950,  b. 

*'  ToD^Efi^Topiov, 4 11, 

b. 

"  TiHv  f'opiuiv  'EXll 

Siv,  411,  b. 

"  rSiP     Mv'ffTT/pi'tn', 

411,  b;  421,  b. 

*'  TUiv  vCL'tpliav .  412, 

"  Tidv  ^uXwv,  4!9  A. 

*Epimelis,  412,  a. 
'ETTtuu'Xtov,  639,  b. 
*EpioIus,  412,  a. 
*Epipactis,  412,  a, 
'E— iTTopTTi's,  438,  b. 
'ETTiVpotKoi,  494,  a. 
Epirhedium,  838,  a. 
^ETTiaKTiXpis     i//£u5o/(cprupiuv, 

627,  b. 
'E-tWoTToi,  412,  a. 
'E-i'ff*fiipo5,  777,  a. 
'Eiricrjiia,  539,  b. 
*E7r/(Tt///ov,  539,  b. 
'ETTiVtoTpov,  331,  b. 
'ETTtffTraffr^p,  526,  b. 
'ETnardTtjs,  412,  a. 
'Eriffran/ff   twv  5j7/i'>o'i'  .^ 

ywv,  412,  b. 
'E7riffrdn;s  twv  Wara-v,  *-^  ■*,  ij 
Epistola,  304,  b  ;  693,  b. 
'EmcTToXcvg,  412,  b. 
Epistomium,  400,  a. 
Epistylium,  412,  b. 
Episynthetici,  412,  b. 
Epitaphium,  460,  b. 
Epithalamium,  620,  a  ;  625,  b. 
'EiTiOrjfia,  457,  b. 
*Epithymon,  413,  a. 
^EiTiTttiia,  121,  a. 
'Eiririfxos,  259,  b  ;  537,  a. 
'Eirirovat,  572,  a  ;  89i,  a. 

'EjTtTpiT}papX''il'-tlT05  dlKt],  1011, 

a,  b. 
'ETTirpoTT^?  ypa^'q,  413,  u. 
'EirtVpoTTOf,  413,  a. 
'EjTUJocAi'u:,  413,  b. 
'E7rw//(s,  1023,  b. 
'Effo/i(/)aXiov,  268,  b. 
'ETTWvi'a,  956,  b. 
'Ettwi'ii^oj,  413,  b. 
'Effcifupof  Twi/ ^Xitfiwr,  413,  b. 
'ETTWi'u/LtOff  TtSy  ^uXiSv,  414,  a. 
'ETTtiTrrai,  395,  b. 
'EffOTrrct'tt,  396,  a. 
'ETTcor/^cff,  892,  a. 
Epulones,  414,  a. 
Epulum  Jovis,  414,  a  ;  571,  b. 
Equestris  Ordo,  417,  a. 
Equina,  414.  b. 
Equites,  414,  b. 


Eqnitum  Transvectio,  4Ib,  b 
418,  a. 

Equitum  Centurias  RecogDoi 
cere,  416,  a. 

Equuleus,  418,  b. 

*Equus,  418,  b. 

Equus  October,  717,  b. 

Equus  Publicus,  416.  a. 

'EpavdpxvSi  419,  a. 

'Epaviorat,  419,  a. 

*Epav(M,  419,  a. 

*Erebinthas,  419,  b. 

*Eretria  Terra,  419,  : 

'Epyaaiai  TeTpdyuivoi,  501,  h. 

'EpyaoTlvai,  723,  b;  953,  b. 

Ergastulum,  419,  b. 

♦Erica,  419,  b. 

Ericius,  420,  a. 

*Erinus,  420,  a, 

**Epio^6pov  iiv&pov,  420,  a. 

*Erodiu3,  420,  a 

Erogatio,  219,  b. 

'Epwna,  420,  a. 

'Epij)TiSia,  420,  a. 

^Epprj^dpta,  107,  b. 

*Eruca,  420,  a. 

'EpvKT7fp€s,  420,  b. 

*ErTum,  420,  a. 

*Eryngiura,  420,  a. 

*ErythrodDnam,  420,  a. 

■*Erythropu8,  420,  b. 

*Erythroniujn,  420,  b. 

'Effxdpa,  77,  a  ;  447,  b 

'Effxapt'f ,  77,  a. 

'EaoTTTpov,  905,  b. 

Esse.!a,  420,  b. 

Essedarii,  420,  b. 

Essedum,  420,  b. 

"E^eipa,  291,a. 

'EdEXoirpdlcvos,  512,  b. 

'HOfiiis,  287,  b. 

Eva,  697,  a. 

EuaoT//s,  697,  a. 

EiiEpyccria,  259,  a. 

Everriator,  462,  a 

Evictio,  423,  b. 

Evil  Eye,  431,  b- 

*Eulai,  421,  a. 

EifiDXiriSai,  421,  b 

Evvai,  58,  b. 

Evv^,  572,  a. 

Evocati,  423,  b. 

*Eupatorium,  421,  b. 

Ev7raTpi6ai,  422,  a. 

EhtprjufiTE,  369,  b 

Evijyrjfiia,  369,  h. 

Euripus,  53,  a;  255,  a 

EvarvXag,  290,  b. 

EvdudiKia,  359,  a. 

Evdvvi],  422,  a. 

Evduvoi,  423,  a. 

Eii'^wroff,  1024,  b. 

^Elaytnyijs  &iKtj,  424,  a 

^E^atpeastas  Siktj,  424,  a 

Exauctoratio,  638,  b. 

Exauguratio,  424,  b. 

Exceptio,  19,  a  ;  605,  b. 
"        Dilacoria,  19,  a. 
"        Cognitoria,  19,  a 
"        Litis  Dividus,  19,  - 
"        Peremptoria,  19,  a. 
"        Rei  Residuie,  19, 1 

Exculiiae,  222,  b. 

Excubitores,  424,  b. 

Executioner,  217,  a. 

Exedrae,152,b;  514,  b;  517,  S 

'E^riyTjTaL  424,  b. 

^Elcyyvaadat,  404,  b. 

Exercitor  Navis,  425,  a. 

Exercitoria  Actio,  425,  a. 

'E^croffrai,  423.  b ;  425,  a. 

Exhores,  499,  b. 

Exhibendura,  Actio  Ad,  425  » 

'Eltrripta,  425,  b. 

Exodia,  425,  b. 

"E^o^os,  995,  a. 

'E^a)/i(f,  426,  a. 

'E^w/iOfft'a,  426,  b. 

Exoatra,  426.  b. 

'E^wffTpa,  426,  b. 

'E^oijXj;?  SiKt},  427,  a. 

Expeditus,  427,  b. 

Exploratores.  905,  a. 

Exsequiie,  459,  a. 

Exsilium,  136,  a. 

Exsul,  136,  a. 

Eitispices,  488,  a. 

Evtisoiciuni,  483,  a. 

Extranci  Heredes,  497,  b. 

Extraordinarii.  427,  b. 
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Gxrerrae,  462,  a. 
BxuviEB,  906,  b. 


*raba,  427,  b. 
Fabia  Lex,  780,  b. 
Fabri,  428,  a. 
Fnbula  Palliata,  300,  b. 
Fabula  PrsEtextata,  300,  b. 
Fabula  Togata,  300,  b. 
Factiones  Aurigaium,  256,  a 
"Fagus,  428,  a. 
Falte,  254,  a. 
Falarica,  489,  b. 
Falcidia  Lex,  574,  b. 
Falsarii,  428,  b. 
Falsum.  428,  a. 
.  Falx,  428,  b. 
Familia,  429,  b  ;  687,  a. 
Familias  Emptor,  429,  b  ;  430,  a. 
Famihae  Erciscundjs  Actio,  430, 

b. 
Familiaris,  430,  a. 
Famosi  Libeih,  539,  b ;  587,  a  ; 

609,  b. 
Famulus,  429,  b. 
Fan,  444,  b. 
Fannia  Lex,  934,  a. 
Fanum,  957,  b. 
*Far,  430,  b. 
Farreuin,  623,  b. 
Fartor,  430,  b. 
Fas,  432,  a  ;  560,  a. 
"FdSicelus,  432,  a. 
Fasces,  431,  a. 
Fascia,  431,  b. 
Fascinum,  431,  b. 
Fasciola,  431,  b. 
Fa«!ti,  432,  a. 

"     Annales,  433,  h. 

"     Calendares,  432,  a. 

"     Capitolini,  433,  b. 

"     CQnsulares,433,b;  1076. 

"     Dies,  362,  a;  432,  a. 

"    Historici,  433,  b. 

'*     Sacn,  432,  a. 
Fastigium,  433,  a. 
Fauces,  517,  b. 
Favete  Liiiguis,  369,  b. 
5'ax,  434,  a. 
Februare,  603,  b 
FebruariuE,  191,  a;  603,  b. 
Feciales,-437,  b 
*Felis,  434,  b. 
*Fel  Terrs,  434,  b. 
Felting,  778,  a. 
Feminifi,  1030,  b. 
,Feminalia,  435,  a. 
Fenestra,  520,  b. 
Feiius,  546,  b. 
Feralia,  462,  b. 
Perculum,  435,  a. 
Ferentarii,  104,  a. 
Feretrum,  459,  b  ;  570,  a. 
Ferise,  435,  a. 

"     ^stiv^,  437,  a. 

"      Conceptivae,  435,  b. 

*'     Denicales,  435,  a ;  462,  a. 

"      Imperativas,  435,  b. 

"      Latiiias,  436,  b. 

"      PriEcidaneiE,  437,  a, 

"     Privatae,  435,  a. 

*'      PubliciE,  435,  a. 

"     SementiviE,  436,  b. 

"      StativaB,  435,  b. 

"     Stultorum,  450,  a. 

"     Vindemiales,  437,  a. 
Ferre  Legem,  530,  a. 
*Ferula,  437,  a. 
*Ferulago,  437,  a. 
Fescenniiia,  437,  a. 
Festi  Dies,  362,  b. 
Festuca,  615,  b. 
Fetiales,  437.  b. 
Fibula,  438,  b. 
Fictile,  439,  a. 
Fictio,  441,  a, 
*FicuB,  441,  a, 
Fideicommissanas,441,  b. 
Fideicommissarii  Pi;Etores,442, 

b. 
Fideicommissum,  441,  b. 
Fidejussor,  541 ,  b. 
Fideprnmissor,  541,  h 
Fides,  605,,  b  ;  606,  b 
Fldiculffi,  443,  a. 
Fiduc-.a,  443,  a. 
FidncJaria  Actif),  443,  j, 
Pjduciarius,  441,  b. 
FiglintB,  44ii,  a. 
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Figulina  Ars,  439,  a. 

Figulus,  439,  a. 

Filia,  277,  b. 

Filiafamihas,  430,  a. 

Filrus,  277,  b. 

Filiusfamilias,  430,  a;  741,  b. 

Filamen,  446,  a. 

*Filix,  443,  a. 

Filum,  446,  a. 

Fimbriae,  443,  b. 

Finis,  eSO,  a. 

Finium    Regundorum    Actio, 

444,  a. 
Fiscales,  476,  b. 
Fiscalis  Prjetor,  444,  b. 
Fiscus,  444,  a. 
Fistucatio,  1042,  b. 
Fistula,  219,  b  ;  940,  b. 
Flabelliferffi,  444,  b. 
Flabellunt,  444,  b. 
FlagTio,  445,  b. 
Flagrum,  445,  a. 
Flamen,  445,  b, 

"       Augustalis,  128,  a. 

"       Dialis,  445,  b. 

"       Maitialis,  445,  b. 

"       Quirinalis,  445,  b. 
Flarainia  Lex,  582,  b. 
Flaminica,  446,  b. 
Flammeum,  625,  a. 
Flavia  Agraria  Lex,  582,  b. 
Flexumines,  415,  b. 
Floors  of  Houses,  519,  b. 
Floralia,  447,  a. 
Flumen,  878,  b. 
Fluminis  Recipiendi  or  Immit- 

tendi  Sei-vitus,  878,  b. 
Focale,  447,  b. 
Foculus,  447,  b. 
Focus,  447,  b. 
FffideratsB  Civitates,  448,  a. 
Foederati,  448,  a. 
Fcedua,  448,  a  ;  904,  a. 
*Fcenum  GraBcum,  448,  b. 
FcEuus,  546,  b. 
Folliculus,  448,  b. 
Follis,  448,  b  ;  870,  a. 
Foot  (measure  of  length),  76], 

b. 
Forceps,  449,  a. 
Fores,  525,  b. 
Forfex.  449,  a  ;  327,  b. 
Fon,  252,  b;  893,  a. 
Forma,  449,  b. 
Formella,  449,  b. 
Rjrmula,  18,  b  ;  19,  b. 
Fornacalia,  450,  a. 
Fornacula,  450,  a. 
Fornax,  450,  a. 
Fornix,  450,  b. 
Forty,  The,  450,  b. 
Forum,  451,  a;  813,  b. 
Fossa,  31,  b. 
*Fragum,  452,  a. 
Fiamea,  489,  b. 
Fi-ater,  277,  b. 
Fratres  Arvales,  109,  a, 
Fraus,  787,  b. 
*Fiaxmus,  452,  a. 
Frenum,  452,  a. 
Fresco,  703,  b. 
Frigidariura,  147  ;  148.  a 
Fringe,  443,  b. 
Fntillus,  452,  b. 
Frontale,  54,  b. 
Fructuaria  Res,  1068,  b. 
Fructuarius,  1068,  b. 
Fructus,  1068,  b. 
Frumentariae  Leges,  582,  b. 
Frumentarii,  452,  d. 
Fucus,  1063,  a. 
Fuga  Lata,  136,  a. 
Fuga  Libera,  136,  a. 
Fugalia,  833,  b. 
Fugitivarii,  884,  b. 
Fugitivus,  884,  b, 
Fulcra,  573,  a. 
Fuller,  453,  a. 
FuUo,  453,  a. 
FuUonica,  454,  a. 
Fullonicuna,  454,  a. 
Fulloniuni,  454,  a. 
Fumi  Immittendi  Servitus,  878, 

(>• 

Funale,  454,  a. 
Funalis  Equus,  332,  b 
Funamhulus,  454,  a. 
Fund  a,  454,  b. 
Fnnd^ni,  448,  b. 
Fundi  ires,  454,  b. 


Fundus,  448,  a  ;  455,  a. 
Funerals,  455,  b. 
Funes,  694,  a. 
*FunguB,  455,  b. 
Funus,  455,  b. 

"       Ind-r.tivum,  459,  a. 

"      Plebeium,  459,  a. 

"      Publicum,  459,  a. 

"      Taciturn,  459,  a. 

"      Translatitium,  459,  a. 
Furca,  463,  a. 
Furcifer,  463,  a. 
Fumaria,  1055,  a. 
Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  Lex, 

583,  a  ;  616,  b. 
Furiosus,  328,  b  ;  329,  a. 
Furnace,  450,  a. 
Furnus,  450,  a. 
Furor,  329,  a. 
Furti  Actio,  463,  b. 
Furtum,  463,  a. 

"       Conceptum,  463,  b. 

"       Manilestum,  463,  b. 

"       Nee  Manifestum,  463, 
b. 

•'       Oblatum,  463,  b. 
Fuscina,  464,  a. 
Fustuanum,  464,  b. 
Fusus,  464,  b, 

G.  r. 

Gabinia  Lex,  943,  a. 
Gabinus  Cinctus,  987,  a. 
Gyjsum,  465,  b  ;  489,  b, 
*Gagates  Lapis,  465,  b 
Tatads,  465,  b. 
Gaius,  541,  a. 
*Galactites  Lapis,  465,  b. 
*Gale,  465,  b. 
Galea,  406,  a. 
*raX£ds  'AaT?]ptas,  466,  b. 
*raAe6s'  Kutav,  466,  b. 
^VaXibz  UXoq,  466,  b. 
*ruXfos  'Pd^ios,  466,  b. 
Galerus,  293,  a. 
*Galiopsis,  466,  b. 
*Galiuni,  466,  b. 
Galh,  400,  b. 
*GalIus.  407.  a. 
r'iAi<'f,'3l,  a. 
Fa/iTjAia,  468,  a. 
VaiirfXuhv,  190,  a. 
Gambler,  Gaming,  42,  b, 
Tiifidpoi^  471,  b. 
Td(iQ£,  618,  a. 
Tdyyaixov,  837,  a. 
Ganea,  226,  b. 
Garden,  510,  b- 
Gates  of  Cities,  793,  a, 
Gausapa,  466,  a. 
Gausape,  468,  a. 
Gausapum,  468,  a. 
TcXiovTig,  1003,  a. 
ViXuiTQTraioi,  733,  a. 
Vivsiov,  138,  a. 
Gener,  31,  a. 
Fevmu,  458,  b. 
*Genista,  467,  a. 
Tivvfirai,  259,  b;  1003,  b. 
Vivos,  259,  a;  259,  b;  1003,  b. 
Gens,  468,  b. 
*Gentiana,  471,  b. 
Gentiles,  468,  b. 
Gentilitas,  469,  a. 
Gentilitia  Sacra,  469,  b, 
Gentilitmm  Jus,  469   a. 
Fcwjutipot,  471,  b. 
Ff^upa,  173,  a. 
r£0upi'^£(v,  396,  a. 
rE0up((7U(^f,  396,  a. 
Fcpaipiii,  365,  a. 
*Geranlum,  471,  b. 
*Geranos,  472,  a. 
ripavoj,  524,  a. 
TtpavovKK^s,  524,  a, 
rcpapal,  365,  a. 
Germani,  277,  b. 
Teptiivia,  473,  b. 
Tepuvaia,  472,  b. 
Ff/J^a,  385,  a. 
Gestatin,  511,  b. 
*Geteium,  475,  a. 
*Ge.:hyllis,  475,  p. 
*Geum,  475,  a. 
*Gingidium,  475,  a. 
Gingrus,  981,  a. 
*Giimus,  475,  a. 
Giidle,  134,  a;  1073,  a. 
*Gith,  475,  b. 
Gladiatonum,  475,  b. 


Gladiiitores,  475,  b 
Gladiators,  475,  I'. 
*Gladiolus,  478,  a. 
Gladius,  478,  a. 
Glandes,  455,  a. 
*Glans,  478,  a. 
Glass,  1058.  a. 
*Glastum,  478,  b. 
*Glaucium,  478,  b. 
*Glaucu3,  478,  b. 
*Glaux,  478,  b. 
Gleba,  870,  a. 
*Glechon,  47S,  b. 
TXeuKog,  1051,  a. 
*G]is,  479,  a. 
Glcs,  31,  a. 
FAwffffis,  981,  b. 
*Glottis,  479,  a. 
*Glycyrrhiza,  479,  a. 
*Glycymeris,  479,  a. 
*Glycyside,  479,  a. 
rXvtPn,  660,  a. 
FAu^ig,  1051,  b. 
*Gnaphalium,  479,  a 
*Gnaphalus,  479,  a 
Tvapcvg,  453,  a. 
Ff^ffios,  22,  a. 
Tvutjuov,  508,  b  ;  664,  a. 
*Gobiu8,  479,  a. 
Gold,  128,  a. 
Gomphi,  1043,  a.* 
Vd^ipog,  263,  a. 
Fopyupfl,  213,  a. 
Fwpurtif,  315,  a. 
*Gossipion,  479,  a. 
Gradus,  53,  a;  763,  a. 
Griidtis  C-ngnationis,  277,  b. 
Grtecostasis,  912,  a, 
rpn/ijiaTUOv  XrihapxtKiiv,  34C 

b  ;  348,  a. 
TpufifiaTEvg,  479,  a, 
Grammatophyl^cium,  945,  a. 
FpafifJifi,  593,  a  ;  909,  b. 
Gianary,  510,  b. 
Tpa^r'i,  479,  b. 
Tpaipfi  dyaniov,  618,  a. 

"      dypa<piov,  33    b. 

"      dypuAov  /^ErdAAoi;,  33,  b 

"      ddiKLas  TTOOg  rdv  onuoy 

21,  b. 

"     dXovlov,  45,  a. 

"     diA6Xij}ccti}s,  46,  b. 

"      dvaufiaxiov,  &7,  a. 

"      avSpaTruaiaiiOU,  53,  b. 

"      d-rrarr/aciag     reC    St'mpw 

21,  b^  66,  b. 

"      UTTpoaTaatov,  74,  a, 

"     dpyi'ig,  91,  b. 

"      ap7ru>'J7f,  487,  b. 

"      daiBiiag,  113,  a. 

"      daTpardag,  117,  a, 

"      avTOfioXias,  131,  a 

'*     ^ovXivBiujg,  171,  a. 

"     &zi\iag,  342,  a. 

"     dtKaaiiOv,  339,  b. 

"      dtapoftoKiai,  339,  b. 

"      lanpo'iivias,  107J,  a. 

"      6iiptj)v,  339,  b. 

"     cipYixoi),  490,  b. 

"      £7rirpo7rtjf,  430,  a 

"      ETutpiJffCWf,  503,  a. 

"      icpoovXlag,  504,  a. 

"     KaKoyafiiov,  618,  a. 

"      KaKihatiiis,  184,  b. 

"      (cariiAiiiTEWff   tou    Snuoh, 
223,  b. 

'*      KaTa(TKOT!rjs,  224,  b. 

"      k^ottT]?,  276,  a. 

*'      XEiTTOvavTiov,  577,  a. 

"      AfijrocfrpaWou,  57*7,  a. 

"      \£nrOTa\iov,  117,  a. 

"      fiiadiiaEiJig  oIkov,  638,  b. 

"      fioix^inSt  24,  a. 

"      vofiiaiiarog     5ta00opafi 
662,  a. 

"      Isvias,  1070,  b. 

"     difjiyafiiov,  618,  a. 

"      TTupavoiai,  731,  a. 

"      irapavoiidiv,  731,  b. 

"      TrapaTzpEaSiiag,  732,  a. 

"      Tiapttcypa(pT}s,  734,  1; 

"      -rpoayuysiag,  808,  a. 

"      rpoSoaiag,  811,  a. 

"     p-iTopiKri,  838,  a. 

"      avKO^avTiagj  931,  a. 

'•      Tp^viiuTog  £K   rroo>ota' 
m",  a. 

"      TvpjvviSog^  811,  a. 

"      ii6'pctD5,  522,  ii. 

"      VTo6uXfig,  523,  b 
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rfKi</>^  ^^ap^dKWVj  766.  b 

"      ^Qoons  Twy    cAcodipatv 
771,6.    ■ 

"      (j>6vov,  769.  a,  b. 

"      ipsv5eyYpuip?ig,  819,  b. 

"      ^^tvSuKArireiuSt  820,  a, 
rpa0)7,  yp/iftKn^  699,  b. 
Graph liiri am,  924,  b. 
rpa(f)ii,  702,  b. 
Giaphmm.  92'1,  b 
Greaves,  (J76,  b. 
Gregonanus  Cudex,  272,  b. 
Gremium,  1042,  b. 
rpT0off,  837,  a  ;  940,  a. 
Ypoafpoyi&xoii  489,  b. 
rp(5(j(^of,  489,  b. 
Guberiuiculam,  480,  b. 
Gubernator,  480,  b. 
Tvnt,  79,  a. 
Vunvaaidpxm,  483,  a. 
rv/ivaff/upxoffi  483,  a. 
Tviivdatov,  491,  a. 
Tvuvaarai,  483,  b- 
ru/iv^fftot,  485,  b. 
ryMv^rtti,  94,  a. 
Tu/ii/^res,  94,  a;  485,  b. 
rvtivoi,  94,  a. 
rv(ivoK(ti6ia,  485,  a. 
Tv/ti-fi?,  607,  a. 
TvvruKoKdafiOi,  486,  a. 
ryvat(C'ji)j'(7ifjll^l4,  a. 
Vvi'aiKomnoiy  486,  a. 
Gustatio.  275,  a;  1054,  b 
Guttus,  151,  a. 
Gymnasium,  481,  a. 
Gypsum,  41,  b. 

II.     Aspirate. 
Hal)en.E,  486,  a. 
Habitatio,  878,  a. 
*H*dus,  486,  b. 
*HiBmachates,  466,  b, 
*Hajraadoroii,  486,  b. 
*Hxmatites,  486,  b. 
IliBres,  493,  b. 
Hair,  291,  a. 
A.Xal,  850,  a. 
♦Halcyon,  486,  b. 
*HaliaBetus,  486,  b. 
'AAi'tt,  33,  a. 
•Hdlicajabum,  486,  b. 
*HalJmus,  488,  b. 
'AXivdjjaiSi  717,  a. 
'AAwa,  45,  a. 
"AXiia,  751,  b. 
*AXotti'iyiovj  850,  a. 
Halteres,  437,  a. 
llama,  154,  a. 
"A/za^a,  487,  a;  781,  a. 
'A[j.a^6-!:o6£S,  761,  a. 
Hammers,  610,  a. 
"Ap^a,  331,  a;  487, a. 
'Apiidiia\a,  487,  a. 
Harinumaxa,  487,  a. 
'Apiioyi},  709,  a,  b. 
'Ap/iovtKij,  644,  a. 
Harraostte,  487,  b. 
lla'rp,  852,  b. 
'ApniiyTj,  487,  b. 
'Ap-rrayrji  ypaf/irj,  487,  b. 
Harpa^'o,  487,  b. 
'ApTruoToV,  488,  a. 
Hurpastura,  48^,  a. 
"Aprrv,  428,  b. 
Haraspices,  488,  a. 
Ilaruspicina  Ars,  369,  b ,  488,  a. 
HaruspiciuiD,  369,  b. 
Hasta,  463,  b. 
Hastariura,  490,  a. 
Hastati,  103,  b;  613,  b. 
'EKa70ii6u6vt  190,  a. 
'llKardfiGaia,  493,  a. 
*EKaTdfiCr),4n,  a;  815,  b. 
'iitcaTOUTii,  752,  b. 
'F.KTr]fi6pioi,  751,  a. 
IIectici,490,  a. 
'■Hedera,  490,  a. 
"i:6va,  378,  b. 
'ESiaXia,  893,  a. 
I-lfSos,  958,  b. 
♦Iledyosmus,  490,  b. 
♦Hcdysarum,  490,  b. 
'HyEti6v£g  avjxunpiQi',  392,  b. 
'Hyciiovia  AiKuffn/piou,  390,  b. 
'HyrjTupU,  78li,  b. 
h'au}T£i,  492,  a. 
Heir  (Greek),  493,  b. 
Heir  (llt)man),497,  a. 
VjipYftou  ypuA^,  490,  b. 
'^Usleuiuui,  490,  b. 
H14 


Helepolis,  491,  a. 
Hehiea,  357,  a. 
Heliocuminus,  521,  a. 
'HXtorprfTTioVj  508,  h. 
*Heliocropium,  491,  a. 
Hc'lianodicffi,  491,  a;  682,  b; 

683,  a. 
'i^XXavo&iKat,  491,  a;  682,  b; 

683,  a. 
*EXXavo5iKati^Vf  683,  a. 
*Helleborus,  491,  a. 
*Helleboreuo,  491,  b. 
Hellenotamiic,  491,  b. 
^EXXTjvoTaniai,  491,  b. 
'EXXutna,  397,  b. 
Helmet,  466,  a. 
*Helmina,  491,  b.     , 
Helotes,  492,  a. 
*Helxine,  492,  b. 
*Hemaris,  492,  b. 
*Hemerocales,  492,  b. 
*Hemerocalis,  492,  b. 
'Kfiipa,  361,  b. 
'HfiepoSavuaral.,  545,  a. 
*H/xioi7rXot(5iov,  1023,  a. 
Heraina,  304,a;  318,  b;  889,  b. 
Heminarium,  304,  a. 
Hemlock,  394,  b. 
"EvdsKa,  o'l,  394,  b. 
"Evri  Kai  via,  190,  b. 
'Hvi'a,  486,  a. 
'HvioxoSi  333,  a. 
*Hepatis,  493,  a. 
*Hepatus,  493,  a. 
Hephaisteia,  565,  b. 
"Eipniia,  1051,  b. 
Herautean  Tablet,  556,  a. 
*'llp.iKXtia  XiOos,  493,  a. 
IIer%a,  493,  a. 
'Hpaia,  493,  a. 
Herald,  181,  a. 
Hereditas,  497,  b. 
Heres  (GreekJ,  493,  b. 
Heres  (Roman),  497,  a. 
Hermai,  500,  b  ;  912,  b. 
Herma:a,  501,  a. 
'Epfxalj  500,  b. 
"Ep/iata,  501,a. 
Hermathena,  501,  a. 
Hermeracla!,  501,  a, 
*Hermodactylus,  501,  b. 
Hermogenianus  Codex,  272,  b. 
IlermuliB,  500,  b. 
'Hpwov,  457,  b. 
*Hefpyllus,  501,b. 
*Hesperis,  501,  b. 
'Earia,  447,  b. 
'Euriaaig,  501,  b.. 
'E(7T((£tiijp,  501,  b. 
'Erai'p.'zi,  502,  a. 
'ETtiipiJffcws  ypaf^,  503,  a. 
'Eratpia,  278,  a. 
E.vptTpa,  587,  b. 
Hexaphoron,  571,  a. 
'iL\daTvXo$,  290,  a. 
Ilexeres,  891,  b. 
"I6pvtjis,  958,  a. 
'leodfctov,  63,  a. 
*Hierdkion,  503,  b. 
*Hierax,  503,  b. 
'IzpEiov,  845,  a,  b. 
*Hierobutaue,  503,  b. 
'Up66uvXoi,  503,  a. 
'Icpoypa/ij/iuraf,  49,  b. 
'Upo/xuvrtia,  369,  b. 
'IcpoHTjvla,  681,  a, 
Hieroimiemoues,  49,  b  ;  503,  b. 
•lEpiii',  958,  a. 

Hieronica  Lex,  583,  a  ;  813,  b. 
Hieronicie,  120,  a. 
'Icpo0tivrJ7ff,  395,  b. 
'IfpoTTutoi,  504,  a. 
'IcpoaKoma,  369,  b, 
'UpodvXiai  ypaip/j,  504,  u. 
Ililaria,  504,  a. 
'iXapOTpayoi^ia,  904,  b. 
•I/<tij/rcff,  23"4,  b  ;  891,  a. 
'ludfTcg  TTVKTiKoi,  2;J4,  b. 
*H]mniitopous,  5U4,  b. 
'l^aniiov,  717,  b. 
'IjidTiov,  717,  b. 
Ilingc,  215,  u. 
*llipparclius,  504,  b. 
'lTrTr(ip/iO(Tr/}s,  98,  b. 
Mlippolaplius,  504,  b. 
*llippnoampus,  504,  b. 
IIippodriniK.s,  511,  b;  909,  a. 
'llippolajmllium,  504,  b. 
*iIip|nmiam3B,  504,  b. 
*Hippojnarathum,  504,  b. 


Hippoperee,  505,  a. 
*Hippophags,  50*,  a. 
*Hippophxstum,  505,  a. 
♦Hippopotamus,  505,  a. 
♦Hippos,  505,  a. 
*HipposeIinon,  505,  a, 
*Hippouris,  505,  a. 
♦Hipporua,  505,  a. 
Hirpex,  549,  b. 
*Hirudo,  505,  a. 
♦Hirundo,  505,  a. 
Hister,  506,  a. 
'lariov,  893,  b. 
'IffTuv,  953,  a. 
'lurds,  610,  a ;  953,  a. 
Histrio,  505,  a. 
'OdoTToioU  1043,  b, 
'OXKddes,  891,  a. 
"OXfiosj  1015,  a. 
Holyday,  435,  a, 
'OXoKavTuv,  845,  b. 
Holoserica,  876,  a. 
*OXoa'l>vp^XaTa  Epya,  610,  b. 
Holosphyraton,  178,  a. 
'OfxoydXaKT£s,259,bi  1003,  b. 
"Ofioiotf  260,  b. 
'OftoXoyia,  933,  a  ;  937,  a. 
Honoraria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Honorarii  Ludi,  601,  a. 
Honorarium,  24,  b ;  251,  a. 
Honorarium  Jus,  17,  b  ;  388,  a. 
Honores,  507,  a. 
Hoop,  1020,  a. 
"OffAa,  93,  b. 
"OzXj}T£s,  1003,  a. 
•On-Atzai,  94  ;  99,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  4?0,  b. 
Hora,  507,  b. 

Hordearium  ^s,  30,  a  ;  415,  a. 
"OpKog,  668,  b. 
'flpEioc,  510,  b. 
"Op/zo?,  641,b;  852,  a. 
"Op;.i,  508,  a. 
Horologium,  508,  a. 
Horrearii,  510,  b. 
Horreum,  510,  b. 
Hortensia  Lex,  785,  b. 
Hortus,  510,  b. 
"0(7(01,  688,  b. 
'Offiwr^p,  688,  b. 
Hospes,  513,  a. 
Hospitality,  511,  b. 
Hospitium,  511,  b. 
Hostia,  845,  b. 
Hostis,  412,  a ;  800,  a. 
Hour,  507,  b. 
House  (Greek),  513,  b. 
House  (Roman),  515,  b. 
'raKivBta,  52\,h. 
*Hyacinthus,  522,  a. 
*IIvaloeide6,  522,  a. 
"YaXosy  1058,  a. 
"Vfiocwff  ypa(pT}t  522,  a. 
'Y6paX£Tt}s,  640,  a. 
'r6pav6g,  395,  b. 
♦Hydrargvrus,  522,  a. 
'Ydpa^Xvs,  522,  b. 
'IC^pavXiKdv  dpydvov,  522,  b. 
"XdpavXig,  522,  b. 
T6pia,  901,a. 
''X5pia(l)opia,  523,  a. 
'YSpdiAcXi,  1054,  b. 
'YSpoft^Xov,  1054,  b. 
*"rXwa  ri,  524,  a. 
'TXmpot,  523,  a. 
'YXXsts,  1002,  b. 
'YAujpoi,  523,  a. 
Humare,  46],  a. 
"Yiraidpov,  958,  b. 
"YiraiOpos,  290,  a. 
'YTr/pai,  &90,  a;  894,  a. 
'YTTcpi'ificpog,  404,  a. 
'Yirrjptaiaf  523,  b. 
'YTrrjpcnjg,  523,  b. 
"Yirtpov,  642,  b. 
'Tttep'^ov,  514,  a  ;  515,  b. 
'Yttcu^uvos,  422,  b. 
'X(l>dvrat,  953,  a. 
'YTToliXwa,  894,  b. 
'YTfofioXciif,  968.  b. 
'YnoSoXfig  ypa<p>),  523,  b. 
'YizoxaXtvioia,  452,  b. 
'YrroKptn/f,  505,  b. 
'YTrti.577^a,  188,  b  ;  853,  b. 
'Yirdymov,  302,  b;  457,  a. 
'Yndyciov,  302,  b;  457,  a. 
'YiToypa^igy  702,  b. 
'YiroypannaTEvg,  479,  b. 
'YttoUviov,  988,  b. 
'YnoiieioveSt  260,  b. 


'TiTdifioala,  354,  b  ;  350,  k 
'Ywdvofiog,  327,  b 
'YnoTiddiov,  978.  b 
'YirdpxWO-y  524,  a. 
^YiroaK^viov,  969,  a. 
'YiTOTlftrjaii,  229,  b. 
'YiroLiKopos,  1072.  b, 
'YTTO^wfiaTa,  893,  b. 
'YTTTtacftdst  724,  b. 
Hurdle,  319,  b. 
"YaTiA;;^,  909,  b. 
'Yacds,  489,  a, 

'Y(JT£p^XOT/ZO(,  458,  -x 

Hyactntbta,  521,  b. 
Hydranos,  395,  b. 
Hydraula,  522,  b. 
Hydromelum,  1054,  b. 
♦Hyoscyamus,  523,  a 
♦Hypericum,  523,  b. 
Hypocaustum,  151,  a 
Hypogeum,  302,  b  ;  457,  a 
♦Hypoglosson,  524,  a 
♦Hypolais,  524,  a. 
Hypotheca,  775,  a. 
Ilypothecaria  Actio,  776,  b 
♦Hyssopus,  524,  a. 
♦Hystrix,  524,  a. 

L,  J. 

"laKxoSj  396,  a. 

Jacuiatores,  489,  b. 

Jaculum,  489,  b. 

Janitor,  527,  b. 

Janua,  524,  b, 

Januarius,  191,  a. 

♦lasione,  527,  b, 

■"laspachates,  527,  b, 

♦laspis,  527,  b. 

latratipta,  527.  b. 

lati-aliptice,  527,  b  ;  528,  a 

'larpdg,  630,  a. 

latrosophista,  528,  a. 

♦loeris,  528,  a. 

♦Ibis,  528,  a. 

"Ichneumon,  529,  a. 

Iconicifi  Status,  917,  a. 

'iKpia,  980,  a. 

Idus,  193,  a. 

Jentaculum,*274,  a. 

"lydrj^  642,  b. 

Ignobilis,  666,  b. 

Ignominia,  535,  a ;  665,  a 

'IXn,  lOO.b. 

Ilicet,  461,  a. 

Imagines,  714,  b. 

Imbrices,  952,  b. 

Impcudium,  546,  b. 

Imperativs  Feris,  435,  b.  , 

Imperator,  531,  a, 

Imjierium,  530,  a. 

Impluvium,  516,  b. 

Imprisonment,  213,  a. 

Impubes,  531,  a. 

In  Bonis,  163,  a. 

luaugmutiu,  532,  b. 

Inauris,  533,  a. 

Incensus,  212,  a. 

Inceraineiita  Navium,  70S,  I 

704,  b. 
Incestum,  533,  b. 
Incitega.  533,  b. 
Incorporales  Res,  374,  b 
Incubatio,  376,  b. 
Incunabula.  534,  a. 
Incus,  534,  a. 
Index,  5S8,  b. 
♦Indicum,  524,  b. 
Indigitamenta,  791,  n. 
Induere,  48,  a. 
Indumentum,  1024,  u. 
ludusium,  1024,  b. 
Iiidutus,  48,  a ;  1024,  n 
Infamis,  535,  a. 
Infamia  (Greek),  536.  a 
lufamia  (Roman),  534,  b. 
Infans,  537.  b. 
Infaiitia,  537,  b. 
Iiiferi^,  462,  b. 
Informer,  345,  a. 
Infula,  538,  a. 
Ingenui,  538,  b. 
Ingenuitas,  538,  b. 
Ingnitus,  746,  a. 
♦Inguinalis,  539,  a. 
Inheritance  (Greek),  493,  b. 
Inheritance  (Roman),  497,  a. 
Injuria,  539,  a. 
Injuriarum  Actio, 837  a;  104l| 

b. 
Ink.  121.  b. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Tuu,  226,  a. 

'Ima,  539,  I). 

Inolliciosum   Tostamentum, 

965,  a. 
[nquilim,  801,  a 
Inquilinus,  137,  a^ 
Insania,  329,  a. 
InsanuSf  329,  a. 
Insigne,  539,  b. 
Tnstita.  540  n 
institor,  540,  b. 
Institoria  Actio,  540,  b. 
Iiistitu Clones,  510,  b. 
bistitutoria  Actio,  512,  a. 
Insula,  519,  a, 
Intag-lios,  860,  a. 
Intentio,  19,  b  ;  20,  a. 
Integrum  Restitutio,  In,  834,  b. 
Intercalary  Month,  190,  a;  191, 

b  ;  194,  a. 
Intercapedo,  149,  a. 
Intercessio,  542,  a  ;  541,  a. 
Intercisi  Dies,  362,  b. 
Intei'columnia,  60,  b. 
Interdictio  Aquie  et  Ignis,  137,a. 
Interdictum,  542,  b. 

"  ALiipiscends  Pos- 

sessionis,  543,  b. 

"  Posse  ssDriu.m,543, 

b. 

"  dePrecario,543,a. 

"  Prohibitovium, 

542,  b. 

"  quorum  Bonorum, 

831,  a. 

"  Recupevandie  Pos- 

sessionis,  543,  b. 

"  Restitutorium, 

542,  b. 

"  Retinendie      Pns- 

sessionis,  543,  b. 

"  Salvianum,  543, 1) 

*'  Sectorium,  543,  b. 

"  XJti  Possidetis, 54  3, 

b. 

"  Utrubi,  543,  b. 

Interest  of  Money,  544,  b. 
Intergerivus,  736,  a. 
Internundinum,  666,  a. 
Interpres,  548,  a. 
Interregnum,  548,  a. 
Interrex,  548,  a. 
Interula,  1024,  b. 
Intestabilis,  5i8,  b. 
lutestato,  Hereditatis  Ab,497,a. 
Iiitestatus,  497,  b. 
*Intubum,  548,  b. 
Intusium,  1024,  b. 
*Inula,  549,  a. 
laventarmm,  500,  a. 
Investis,  533,  a. 
*lon,  549,  a. 
*Ionia,  549,  a. 
'l<Jf,  847,  a. 
nphyon,  549,  a. 
Ivvdi^  56S»  a. 
*Ips,  549,  a. 
'ipvi'j  390,  a. 
Irpex,  549,  b. 
*Iris,  549,  a. 
*Irpex,  549,  b. 
*isatis,  549,  b. 
Iselastici  Ludi,  120,  a. 
'laOKoXiTCia,  259,  a. 
*lsop3Ton,  549,  b. 
'lo-OTeXsta,  259,  a. 
^IcoTsXcUy  259,  a. 
'laOnta,  549,  b. 
Isthmian  Games,  549,  b. 
Italia,  282,  a ;  813,  a. 
Italy,  282,  a. 
Iter,  879,  a;  1041,  b. 
Itineris  Servitus,  878,  b. 
'l9u0aXXoi,  363,  b. 
•iTiye,  331,b. 
Jubere,  871,  a. 
Judex,  550,  b. 
Judex  Ordinarius,  554,  a. 
Judex  Pedaneus,  554,  a. 
Judex  QuEestiouis,  552,  a. 
Judges  (Greek),  321,  b;  357, 

a ;  407,  a. 
"udges  (Roman),  550,  b. 
Judicati  Actio,  554,  a. 
'udices  Edititu,  552,  a. 
Judicia  Duplicia,  430,  a 
Judicia  Extraoidmaria,  551,  b. 
Judicia  Legitima,  530,  a. 
Judicia  Quffi  Imperio,  530,  a. 
J  jdicium,  550,  b. 


JudiciumPopuIi,551,b;  553, b. 
Judicium  Privatum,  551,  b. 
Judicium  Publicum,  551,  b. 
Jugerura,  554,  b. 
Juguni,  554,  b. 
Jugumentum,  62,  b  ;  524,  b. 
JuliiE  Leges,  555,  b. 
Julia  Lex  de  Adulteriis,  23,  b. 

"         Agraria,  555,  b. 

"        de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 

"        de  Annona,  555,  b. 

"        de    Bonis  Cedendis, 
555,  b. 

"        Caducaria,  555,  b. 

"        de  Ciede  et  Venefi- 
cio,  555,  b. 

"        de  Civitate,  261,  b  ; 
448,  a  ;  555,  b. 

"        de  Fosnore,  555,  b. 

"        de     Fundo     Dotali, 
555,  b. 

"        Judiciaria,    553,    a ; 

555,  b. 

"        de   Liberis  Legatio- 
nibus,  576,  b. 

"        Majestatis,  609,  a. 
"         Municipalis,  556,  a. 
"        et     Papia    Poppsa, 

556,  a. 

"        Peculatus,  748,  b. 
"         et  Plautia,  557,  a. 
'■        de  Provinciis,  8i5,b. 
"        Repetundarum,  834, 

b 

■'  de  Residuis,  748,.b. 
"  de  Sacerdotiis,  557,a. 
"        deSacrilegis,748,  b; 

846,  b. 

"         Sumtuaria,    557,   b  ; 

934,  b. 

"        Thealralis,  557,  b. 

"        et  Titia,  557,  b. 

"        de  Vi  Publica  et  Pri- 

vata,  1058,  a. 

"        Vicesimaria,  1046,  a. 
Julius,  196,  b. 
*Juncus,  557,  b. 
Junea  or  J  i.i.n  rj'nrbana  Lex, 

569,a;583,b;589,a;616,b. 
Junia     Lex,     Repetundajum, 

834,  a. 
Juniores,    296,    a  ;    1007,    b ; 

1008,  a. 
*Juniperus,  557,  b. 
Junius,  191,  a. 
Jura  in  Re,  374,  b. 
Juramentuiii,  67(1,  a. 
Jure  Actio.  In,  559,  b. 
Jure  Agere,  18,  b. 
Jure  Cessio,  in,  5.i7,  b. 
Jure  consult! ,  558,  a. 
Juris  Auctores,  558,  a, 
Jurisconsulti,  558,  a. 
Jurisdictio,  559,  a. 
Jurisperiti,  558,  a. 
Jurisurudentgs,  5£3.  a. 
Jus,  559,  b. 

"    jEIianum,  562,  a. 

"    Annuli  Aurei,  839,  b. 

"    Annulorum,  839,  b. 

"    Applicationis,  137,  a. 

"    Civile,  559,  b. 

"    Civile  Flavianum,  562,  a. 

"    Civile  Papirianura  or  Pa- 

pisianum,  562,  a. 

;'     Civitatis,  260,  b. 

"    Commercii,  261,  a. 

"    Connubii,  261,  a, 

"    Edicendi,  388,  a. 

"    Fetiale,  438,  a. 

'*    Gentilitium,  469,  a. 

"    Gentium,  559,  b. 

"    Honorarium,  388,  a. 

"    Honorum,  261,  a. 

"    Italicum,  281,  b, 

"    Latii,  261,b;  568,  b. 

"    Liberorura,  557,  a. 

"    Naturale,  559,  b, 

"    Non  Scriptum,  560,  b. 

"    Pontificium,  560,  a;  791, 

b  ;  792,  a. 

"    Postliminii,  799. 

"    Prsdiatorium,  804,  b. 

"    Pr£etorium,388,  a;  560,  b. 

"    Privatum,  261,  a;  561,  a. 

"    Publicum,  261,  a  ;  561,  a. 

"    Quiritium,  261,  a;  561,  a. 

"    Relationis,  869,  b. 

"    Respondendi,  558,  b. 

"    Scriptum,  560,  b. 


Jus  Senatus,  867,  a. 
Jus  Suffragioram,  261,  a. 
Jus  Vocatjii,  In,  18,  a. 
Jusjurandum,  670,  a. 
Jusjui«iiduraCalumniiB,203,b. 
*Jusqnmmus,  562,  b. 
JustaFunera,  459,  a. 
Justum,  562,  a. 
Justinianeus  Codex,  273,  a. 
Justitium,  462,  b. 
Jussu,  Quod,  Actio,  562,  b. 
Mynx,  562,  b. 

K.     See  C. 

L.  A. 

Labarum,  897,  a.        » 
Aq6^,  2Il,b. 
*Labrax,  562,  b. 
Labrum,  149,  b. 
*Labrusca,  563,  b. 
Labyrinthus,  563,  a. 
Lacerna,  563,  b. 
Laciniffl,  564,  a. 
Laconicum,  144,   a  ;    149,   a  ; 

150,  a. 
*Lactuca,  564,  b. 
Lacunar,  520,  b. 
Lacus,  74,  b  ;  219,  a. 
*Ladanum,  564,  b. 
Ladders,  856,  b. 
Lsna,  565,  a. 
Laesa  Majestas,  609,  a. 
Lagense,  1052,  a. 
Aayu366\os,  748,  b. 
*Lagopus,  565,  a. 
*Lagopyrus,  565,  a. 
*Lagos,  565,  a. 
*Aay<^S  ^oXdTTios,  565,  a. 
Aai^og,  1037,  a. 
*Lamia,  565,  b. 

AaimaSapx^^t  5^^'  ^■ 
AanTTaSr/Spoiita,  565,  b. 
Aafiwa6Ti<^opta,  565,  b. 
AaiiTraSr/(p6pQi,  566,  a. 
AantraSouxo^  dyiiv,  565,  b. 
Aaiiirdg,  565,  b. 
Lamps,  599,  b, 
*Lampsine,  566,  b. 
Lancea,  489,  a, 
Lancula,  566,  a. 
Lananus,  778,  a, 
Lanificium,  953,  a. 
Lanista,  475,  b. 
Lantema,  568,  a. 
Lanterns,  568,  a. 
Lanx,  566,  a. 
*Lapathum,  566,  b. 
Ati<Ppia,  567,  a. 
Lapicidinse,  570,  a. 
Lapis  Specularis,  521,  a. 
Laquear,  520,  b. 
Laqueatores,  476,  b, 
Lai-arium,  567,  a. 
Larentalia,  567,  a. 
Larentinalia.  567.  a, 
Aapiaaoiroioit  946,  a, 
Largitio,  46,  a. 
AdovaKis-,  456,  b. 
*Larus,  567,  b. 
Larva,  758,  a. 
Lata  Fuga,  136,  a. 
AaTayzlov,  317,  b. 
Atf'rat  317,  b. 
*Latax,  567,  b. 
Later,  567,  b. 
Laterculus,  567,  b. 
Latema,  568,  a. 
Liticlavii,  264,  a. 
Latii  Jus,  568,  b. 
Latium,  568,  b. 
Latmffi  Feriie,  436,  a. 
Latinitas,  568,  b. 
Latinus,  261,  a. 
*Lalos,  569,  b. 
AoTpEts,  751,  a. 
Latrina,  146,  b. 
Latrunculi,  569,  b. 
Latus  Clavus,  264,  a. 
Laudatio  Funebns,  459,  b. 
Aavpai,  563,  a. 
Laurentalia,  567,  a. 
Lautia,  575,  b. 
Latflmiie,  570,  a, 
LatumiaR,  570,  a. 
Lautomiie,  570,  a. 
Lautumice.  570,  a. 
*Laver,  570,  a. 
Law,  559,  b  ;  662,  b. 
Ae6'i7S,  658,  b. 


AtKdvn,  3iJ,  b ,  740,  b 
AekAviov,  740,  b. 
Aexf'P'''^'  493,  a- 
Aixo^t  572,  a. 
Leclica,  570,  a. 
Lecticarii,  571,  a, 
Lectistemiuiu,  571,  b 
AiKTpov,  572,  a. 
Lectus,  572,  a. 
Lectus  Funebiis,  570,  a 
A^nKvOoi,  456,  a. 
A]]Sdpiov,  720,  a, 
A^Sos,  720,  a. 
Legacy,  573,  a. 
Legatarius,  573,  b. 
Legatio  Libera,  576,  b. 
Legatum,  573,  a, 
Legatus,  575,  b  ;  815,  b. 
Leges,  579,  b. 
Leges  Centuriatse.  579,  b. 
Leges  CuriatiB,  579,  b. 
Legio,  102,  b  ;  103. 
Legis  Jictioncs,  16,  b. 
Legis  Aquiliae  Actio,  337,  a 
Legitima   Hercditas,   497,    D, 

499,  a. 
LegitimsB  Aci-iones,  16.  U 
*Legumen,  576,  b 
*Leimonium,  577,  a. 
*Leiobatos,  577,  a. 
A£nTO(iapTvpiov  6tKr),  626,  b. 
AtiTTOvavTiov  ypa(l)fi,  Siil,  a. 
AziirocTpaTiov  ypa<l>ij.  579,  a 
AciTOTa^iov  ypacjjTJt  117,  a. 
At'i'iTov,  818,  b. 
AeiTovpyla,  577,  a, 
*Leninia  TeT^a,  577,  b, 
*Lemna,  578,  a. 
Lemniscus,  578,  a. 
Lerauralia,  578,  b. 
Lemuria,  578,  b. 
Lentea,  364,  b. 
A^vaia,  364,  b. 
Lcnocinium.  535,  a. 
Arjvni,  456,  b. 
Aijvdi,  9S8,  a. 
*Leo,  578,  b. 
AsoviScia,  579,  a. 
*Leontopetalon,  579,  a. 
*Leontopndion,  579,  a. 
*Leopardu3,  579,  a. 
AiiraSva,  332,  b. 
"*Lepas,  579.  a. 
*Lepidium.  579,  a. 
*Lepis,  579,  a. 
Lepta,  30,  a. 
Leria,  593,  a;  1025,  a. 
Leniaa,  579.  a. 
A7]poi,  593,  a     i\J2a,  o.  n. 
Lessus,  45a,  j. 
Leuca,  762.  b. 
*Leucacantha,  579,  b. 
*Leucas,  579,  b. 
*Leuce,  579,  b. 
*LeucoiDn,  579,  b- 
Leuga,    762,  U 
Levir,  41,  a, 
Lex,  579,  b. 

"   Aciha,  834,  a. 

"  Acilia  Calpurnia,  46,  b 

"    ^butia,    17,  a;   389,  b( 

581,  a. 

"   ^lia,  581,  a. 

"   ^lia  Sentia,  27,a;  616,  a 

*'    Emilia,  58],  a. 

"  Emilia  Bifibia,  46,b  ;  588. 

b. 

"   jEmilia  Lepidi,  934,  b, 

"    ^Emilia  Scauri,  934,  b. 

"    Agrariae,  33,  a;  581.  b. 

"    Ambitus,  46,  b. 

"    Annalis  or  '^'^illia^  25,  u. 

"  Anna,  934,  b. 

"    AntonidB,  581,  b. 

"   Apuleia,  541,  b. 

*'   Apuleia  Agraria,  581,  b. 

"   Apuleia  Frumentana,  581, 

b. 

*'   Apuleia  Majestatis,  609,  b 

"   Aquilia,  337,  a. 

"    Aterma  Tarpeia,  581,  h 

"   Atia  de  Sacevdotis,  58i  b, 

"    Atilia,  557,  b  ;  1029,  a.' 

"   Atmia,  581,  b. 

*'   Aufidia,  46,  b. 

"    Aurtilm.  553.1;  998,  b. 

"    Bsbia,  S^i,  b. 

"    Ba'b[a^milia,4fi,b;  f.S2,b 

"    Cteuilia  de  Censoiibus  ot 

Censoria,  581,  b. 
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vex  CEcilia    de    Vectigal  jus, 
581,  b  ;  794, 1). 
"   Caenilia  Didia,  582,  a. 
"   Calpurnid  deAnibitu,4(>,b. 
"    Calpurnia  de  Repetundis, 
BS3,  b. 

"   Canuleia,  582,  a. 
"   Caasm,  562,  a. 
*'   Cassia  Agraria,  582,  a. 
"    Cassia  Tabellaria,  943,  a. 
"   Cassia  Teientia  Frumen- 
taria,  562,  a, 
'■    Cincia,  251,  a. 
"    Claudia,  582,  a  ;  1029,  a. 
"    Clodiffi,  582,  a. 
"    Ccelia  or  Cielia,  943,  a. 
**   Cornelia  Agraria,  582,  a. 
"  "       de  Falsis,  428,  a. 

**  "       de  Injuriis,  539,  a. 

"  "       Judiciaria,582,  b, 

"  "       Majestatis,609,  b. 

"  "       Nunimaria,    426, 

a,  b. 

"  "       de        Parricidio, 

309,  a. 

"  "       de    Proscriptione 

et  Proscriptis,  812,  a. 
"  "       de      Sacerdoliis, 

790,  b. 

**  "       de  Sicariis  et  Ve- 

neficis,  308,  b. 

'*  "       Sumtuaria,  934,b. 

"  "       Testamtjntarin 

428,  b. 

"  "       de    Vi    Publica, 

1058,  a. 

"  "        Unciaria,  582,  b. 

"  "       Btebia,  562,  b. 

"  "       Fulvia,  46,  b. 

"    Didia,  934,  a. 
"   Domitia    de     Sacerdotiis, 
790,  b. 

"   Duilia,  582,  b. 
"   DuibaMffinia,  582,  b. 
"   Fabia  de  Plagio,  780,  b. 
"   Falcidia,  574,  b, 
"    Faiiiiia,  !I34,  a. 
"    Flaiiiima,  0j2,  U. 
"    Flavia  Agraria,  562,  b. 
"    Fruiiientariifi,  582,  b. 
"   Fufia  do  Rel]gione,583,  a. 
"   Fufia  Judiciana,  553,  a. 
*   Furia  or  Fusia   Caninia, 
583,  a;  616,  b. 
*'   Furia  de  Sponsu,  541,  b. 
**    Funa  or  Fusia  Testarnen- 
taria,  574,  b. 

"    GabiiiiaTal)ellaria,  943,  a. 
"    Gabmiie,  563,  a. 
"    GalliiB  Cisalpime,  565,  a. 
"    Getlia  Cornelia,  583,  a. 
"   Genucia,  563,  a. 
"   Hierouica,  583,  a ;  813,  b. 
"   Horaiia,  583,  a. 
"   Hortensia    de    Plebiscitis, 
785.  b, 

"   Hostilia  de  Fasfis,  &^3,  a.. 
"   Icilia,  563,  a. 
"    Juli;fi,  555,  b. 
'•   Juriia  de  Peregrinis,  583,  a. 
"    Jnnia  Licinia,  563,  b. 
"   Jiinia    Norbana,   569,    a  ; 
583,  b  ;  569,  a. 
"  JuniaRepetundai-um,834, 
a. 
**   Junia  Vellcia,  583,  b, 

L^tona,*  326,  a  ;  583,  b. 
'*   Licinia  de  Suilalitiis,  46,  b. 
"   J^iciiiia  Junia,  563,  b. 
"   Licinia  Mucia  de  Civibus 
Regundis,  563,  b. 
"   Licinia  Sumtuaria,  934,  a. 
"   LiciiiM'  Rogationes,  641,a. 
"   Ljvia^,  563,  b. 
"   Lutatiade  Vi,  1058,  a. 
"   MieiiKi,  583,  b. 
"    Majrstiitis,  609,  a. 
*'   IWaii'il'idc  (Joluniis,583,b 
"    Manilla,  5H3,  b. 
'•    Manliade  Viccsinia,0l7,a. 
"   Marcia,  584,  a. 
"   Maria,  5S-1,  i. 
"   Memnuii  or  Rcinniia,203,a. 
"    iMensia,  584,  a. 
*'    Minuciii,  584,  a. 
'*    Octaviii,  584,  a. 
"    Ogulni.i,  5H4,  a. 
■*    0).pia,  934,  a. 

*  (More  r-orrt;cL]y,  PUtoiia.) 
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Lex  Orchia,  934,  a. 
"   Ovinia,  584,  a. 
"   PapiadePeregrinis,583,a. 
"  Papia  Poppaea,  556,  a, 
"   Papiria  or  Julia  Papiriade 
Mulctarum       ^stimatione, 
584,  a. 

"    Papiria,  584,  b. 
"  Papiria  Plautia,  584,  b. 
"   Papiria  Pretelia,  584.  b. 
"   Papiria  Tabellaria,  943,  b. 
*'   Peducsea,  584,  b.  ■ 
"   Pcsulania,  564,  b. 
•'   Petreia,  584,  b. 
"   Petronia,  584,  b. 
"   Pinaria,  584,  b, 
"   PlaetforiL,  328,  a;  584,  b. 
"   Plautia   or  Plotia   de  Vi, 
1058,  a. 

"   Plautia  or  Plotia  Judicia- 
ria,  584,  b. 
"   Pteteha,  584,  b. 
"    Pcetelia  Papiria,  584,  b; 
657,  b. 

"   Pompeia,  584,  Ij. 
"  "        de  Ambitu,46,b. 

"  *'        Judiciana,   553, 

a. 

*'  "        de   Jure  Magis- 

tiatuum,  553,  a  :  584,  b. 
*'  "        de      Parricidiis, 

309,  ^. 

"  '*        Tribuiiitia,  584, 

b. 

"  "        de  Vi,  565,   a; 

553,  a. 

"    Popilia,  584,  a  ;  585,  a. 
"   Porci®  de  Capite  Civium, 
595,  a. 

"   PorciadeProvinciis,585,a. 
"   Publiria,  585,  a. 
"   Publilia   de    Sponsoribua, 
542,  a. 

*'   PubliliadeComi(m,8S3,a. 
*'    Publiliffi.  823,  a. 
"   Pupia,  565,  a. 
"   Quintia,  585,  a. 
"   Regia,  833,  a. 
"    Regite,  562,  a. 
"    Reumiia,  203,  a. 
"   Repetundarum,  633,  b. 
"  Rhodia,  585,  a. 
"   Roscia  Theatralis,  585,  a. 
"    Rubria,  585,  a. 
"   Rupiliffi,  585,  b;  813,  a. 
"    SacratEE,  585,  b. 
"   Satura,  580,  b  ;  855,  a. 
'*    Scantinia,  585,  b. 
"    Sciibonia,  565,  b. 
"    Semproniie,  864,  a.  ■ 
"   SeniproniadeFcenore,586, 
a. 

"    Servilia  Agraria,  566,  a. 
"   Servilia  Glaucia  de  Civi- 
tate,  634,  a. 

"   Servilia  Glaucia  de  Repe- 
tundis, 834.  a. 

"   Servilia  Judiciaria,  553,  a  ; 
586,  a. 

"    Silia,  566,  a. 
'*   Silvani  et  Carbonis,  564,  b, 
"  Sulpiciie,  586,  a. 
"    SulpiciaSempronia,  586,a. 
"    SunituariiB,  934,  a. 
"    Tabellariie,  943,  a. 
"   Tarpeia  Aternia,  581,  b. 
"    Terentilia,  566,  a. 
*'   Testameiitariifi,  586,  a. 
"  Thoria,  977,  b 
*'   Titia,  566,  b. 
"   Titia  de  Tutoribus,586,b. 
"    Trebonia,  586,  b. 
"   Tnbuuicin,  998,  b. 
"   Tullia  de  Ambitu,  46.  b. 
"   Tullia  de  Legatione  Libe- 
ra, 576,  b. 
"    ValeriiE,  1033,  b. 
"   Valeria  et  Horatiip,1034,a. 
"   Valeria  de    Provocatione, 
1034.  a. 

"  Valeria  de   Proseriptione, 
812,  a. 

"   Varia,  609,  b. 
"   Vatinia  de  Provinciis,  586, 
b. 

*'   Vntinia  de  Colonis,  586,  b. 
"    de  Vi,  1058,  a. 
"    Viaria.  686,  b;  1013.  b. 
"    ^'irrsininria.  1046,  a. 
*'   Villia  Annalis,  25,  b. 


Lei  Visellia,  586,  b  ;  840,  a. 

"    Voconia,  1064,  b. 
Ac^iflpX'fdf  ypaitvtaTtiov,  346, 

b ;  348,  a. 
Lexiarcbs,  385,  a. 
A>7E(j,  356,  a. 
Aioavoixavrcia,  369,  b. 
-*Libanotis,  586,  b. 
*Libanotus,  587,  a. 
Libatio,  846,  a. 
Libella,  349,  a  ;  589,  b. 
Libellus,  587,  a. 
Liber,  587,  b. 
Libera  Fu^a,  136,  a, 
Liberales  Ludi,  366,  b 
Liberalia,  366,  b. 
Liberalis  Causa,  115.  b. 
Liberalis  Manus,  115,  b. 
Liberalitas,  46,  a. 
Liberi,  538.  b  ;  589.  a. 
Libertus  (Greek),  589.  a 
Libertue  (Roman),  588,  b 
Libertiiius,  588,  b, 
Libitinarii,  459,  a. 
Libra,  589,  b. 
Libra  or  As,  590,  a. 
Libraria,  158,  a. 
Librarii,  591,  a. 
Library,  156,  a. 
Librator,  591,  a. 
Libripens,  612.  fc. 
Lihuma,  591,  b. 
Libumica,  591,  b. 
Ai%a?,  763,  b. 
*Licben.  591,b. 
Licia,  955,  a. 
Lir.iatorinm,  955,  a. 
Licinuj  Lex  de  Sodalitiis,  46,  l». 
Licinia  Junia  Lex,  583.  b. 
Licinia  Mucia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Licinia  Lex  Sumtuaria.  934,  a. 
Licinite  Roerationes,  841,  a. 
AiKfidg,  ]m'i,  b. 
AiKvov,  304,  b;  1034,  b. 
AtKvo<p6pog,  364,  b  ;  1035,  a. 
Lictor,  592,  a. 
Ligbtboiise,  767,  a. 
Ligo,  592,  a. 
Ligula,  592,  a  ;  889,  b. 
*Ligusticum,  592,  b. 
'Ligustrum.  592,  a. 
*LiIiuni,  592,  b. 
Lima,  592,  b. 
Liuibus,  592,  b. 
Liuien,  524,  b;  525,  a ;  799,  a 
Limes,  38,  h. 
Limitatio,  36,  b. 
Limus,  929,  b. 
Linea,  593,  a. 
*Linospartum,  593,  b. 
*Linospemium,  593,  hi 
Linteamen,  718,  b. 
Linteones.  953,  a. 
Linter,  593,  b. 
Linteum,  718,  b. 
Linum,  944,  a. 
*Linum,  593.  b. 
*Linuni  Vjvnm,  593,  b. 
*Liparteus  Lapis,  593,  b. 
Litera:,  693,  b. 
Literaruni  Obligatio,  673,  a. 
Literati,  887,  b. 
*Litbargyriis,  594,  a. 
*Lithospermum.  594,  a. 
Litliostrotum.  520,  a  j  705,  <i. 
AidoTOfilui,  570,  a. 
LitisContestatio,  594,  a;  674,  a. 
Litis  Dividux  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Af'rpa,  594,  b. 
Litters,  570,  a. 
Litui^es,  577,  a. 
Lituus,  595,  a. 
Lixje,  203,  a. 

Locati  et  Conduct!  Actio,595,  a. 
Loratio,  595,  a. 
Locator,  595,  a. 
Aoxtyol,  952,  a. 
Arfxo?.  952,  a;  1012,  a. 
Loculus,  460,  a. 
Locus  EITatus,  957,  b. 
Locus  Liberatus,  957,  b. 
Lodix,  595.  b. 
AoErpdV,  598,  a. 
Aoyc'iov,  966,  b. 
Aoytffrnt',  33,  a  ;  423,  a. 
AoyiaT}'ipiov,  423,  b. 
Aoyi(TTi:<;,  190,  a. 
Aoyoynaipoi.  595,  b. 
Ao)  OTToiiii,  595,  b, 
AuiOui,  340,  a. 


AoiSopias  StKtj,    94,  A. 
AdyxVy  489,  a. 
AoyxofpSpoi,  488,  b. 
*Lolium,  596,  a, 
'Lonchitis,  596,  a. 
Looking-glass,  905_  a. 
Loom,  953,  a. 
AojTTt},  596,  a. 
AtriJTiov,  596,  a. 
AwTTOff,  596,  a. 
AwTo^uTTjf,  596,  *. 
A6(f}OS,  466,  a. 
Lorani,  445,  b. 
Lririca.  596,  a. 
Lots,  904.  b. 
AouT^p,  596,  b. 
AovT^piav,  598,  b 
Aovrpov,  598,  a. 
Aovrpot^idpoi,  599,  a. 
Lucar,  607,  a, 
AvKaia,  605,  a. 
Lucerenses,  743,  a. 
Luceres,  743,  a. 
Lucema,  599,  b. 
AiiKDs,  487,  b. 
Lucrum  Cessans,  337,  b- 
A7/;(;vos,  599,  b. 
Avxvovxfi^,  206,  a  ;  568,  a 
Lucta,  716,  b. 
LucLatio,  716,  b 
Ludi,  600,  a. 

'*     ApoUinares,  600,  a. 

"     Augustales,  127,  a. 

"     Capitolini,  600,  b. 

"     Circenses,  255,  b;  601,  & 

"     Compitalicii,  301,  a. 

"     Florales,  447,  a. 

"    Funebres,  601,  a. 

"     llonorarii,  601,  a, 

"    Liberales,  366,  b. 

"     Magni,  601,  a. 

"     Martialcs,  601,  i: 

"     Megaleiises.  032,  ». 

"     Nalahtii,  COl,  b. 

"     Palatini.  601,  b. 

"     Piscatoni,  601,  b, 

'*     Pleben,  601,  b. 

"     P'miilVales.  601,  o. 

"     Q'liEstuni,  601,  b 

"     Roniani,  601,  a. 

"     Saeculares,  601,  b. 

"     Scenici,  600,  a  ;  632,  a. 

"     Tarentmi,  602,  a. 

"    Taurii,  602,  a. 
Ludus,  475,  b 
Ludus  Duodecim  Scriptomm 

570,  a. 
Ludus  Latrunculorum,  569,  b. 
Ludus  Troja:,  256,  b. 
Luininum  SeiTitus,  678,  b. 
Luncheon,  274,  b :  343,  a. 
Lupanar,  226,  b 
Lupatunt,  452,  b. 
Lupercalia,  603,  a. 
Luperci.  603,  b. 
Lupns  Ferreus.  604,  a. 
Lustratio,  604.  a. 
Lustrum,  230,  a;  604,  b. 
*Lycaia,  605.  a. 
*Lycapsus,  605,  a. 
*Lychnis,  605,  a. 
♦Lychnil-es,  605.  a. 
Lychnuchus,  206,  a. 
*IO"cium,  605.  a. 
*Lycopsis.  605,  b. 
*Lydius  Lapis,  605,  b. 
Lvra,  605.  b. 
*Lyra,  605,  b. 
*Lysimachium,  606,  b. 

M. 

Macedonianum   Senatus  Cuw 
sultum,  873,  b. 

Macchus,  119,  a. 

Ma(C£AAa,592,  a. 

Maccllarius.  607,  a, 

Macclluin,  607,  a. 

^Macer,  607,  a. 

Mn'xnipa,  824,  a. 

Max«^pici',  624,  a. 

MiKunder,  593,  a ;  245,  a. 

M;enia  Lex,  583,  b. 

Micnianum,  53,  a  ;  255,  a. 

Magadis,  606.  b. 

Mnycipot,  344,  b- 

Magister,  607,  a. 

"         Adniissionum,  22,  a 
'*        Ariiiorum,  607,  a 
"        AucLiun.s,    124     a 
165,  b. 
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U&giMer  Bil'endi,  939,  b. 

"        Epistolarum,  607,  «. 

"        Equitum,  361,  a. 

"        Libellovum,  607,  ». 

"        Memorise,  607,  a. 

"        Militum,  106,  b. 

"        Navis,425,  a. 

"        Offioiorum,  607,  a. 

"        Populi,  360,  a. 

"        Scriniorum,  607,  b. 

"        Societatis,    607,    b 
822,  a. 

*'        VicoiTim,  607,  b. 
Magistratus,  61)7,  b. 
*Magnes,  608,  a. 
*Magncsius  Lapis,  608,  a. 
*Magudans,  608,  b. 
*Maia,  608,  b. 
Majestas,  608,  b. 
Mat^aKrTjptwv,  190,  a. 
*Maims,  608,  b. 
Majorcs,  538,  a. 
Maius,  191,  a. 
'Malabathrum,  610,  a. 
*Malache,  610,  a. 
*Malacia,  610,  a. 
*Malacooraiieus,  610,  a. 
■^Malinothalle,  610,  b. 
Malleolus,  610,  a. 
Malleus,  610,  a. 
MoA^o's,  291,  a;  951,  b. 
Malluvium,  615,  a. 
*Malthe,  610,  b. 
*Malva,  610,  b. 
*Maluni,  610,  b. 
Malus,  610,  b. 
Malus  Ociilus.  431,  b, 
Mamilia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Munceps,  611,  a. 
Mancipatio,  611,  b. 
Mancipi  Res,  374,  b ;  1065,  b  • 

1066,  a. 
Maacipii  Causa,  611,  a. 
Maacipium,  611,  b. 
Udv&aXos,  526,  a. 
Mantlatarius,  612,  b. 
Mandati  Actio,  613,  a. 
Mandator,  612,  b. 
Mandatum,  612,  b. 
Mandrae,  569,  b. 
*MandragfoTas,  613,  a. 
Uav6vas,  563,  b. 
yiavSijT],  563,  b. 
Mane,  362,  a. 
Mangones,  886,  a. 
Manica,  613,  a. 
Manilla  Lex.  583,  b. 
Maoipulus,  613,  b. 
Manila  Lex,  617,  a. 
Mansio,  614,  b. 
Mansionarius,  615,  n.. 
Mansiones,  74S,  a. 
MavTCiov,  687,  b. 
Mrfvreis,  368,  b. 
Mdntele,  bl5,  a. 
yiavTiKj},  368,  b. 
*Mantichora,  615,  a. 
*Mantis,  615,  b. 
Manuarium  Ms,  30,  a 
Manubise,  906,  b. 
Manuleatus,  240,  b. 
Manura,  Conventio  In,  622,  b 

623,  a. 
Miinumissio,  615,  b. 
Manumissor,  616,  a. 
Manus,  30,  a, 
Manus  Ferrea,  487,  b. 
Mauus  Xnjectio,  617,  a. 
Mappa,  615,  a. 
*Maiathrum,  617,  '^ 
Marcia  Lex,  584j  a. 
*Margarita,  617,  b, 
Margines,  1043,  a. 
Mdpvs,  618,  a. 
Maria  Lex,  584,  a. 
Mrfpts,  618,  a. 
*Marmor,  618,  a. 
Marriage  (Greek),  618,  a. 
Marriage  (Roman),  622,  a. 
*Marrubium,  625,  b. 
Marsupium,  626,  a. 
Martialis  Flamen,  445,  b. 
Martiales  Ludi,  601,  b. 
MartJus,  191,  a. 
Maprupt'a,  626,  a. 
Masks,  758,  a. 
Massa,  29,  b,  n. 
MflffT^pes,  1073,  a. 
Mastigia,  445,  b. 
MaaTiyo(p6poit  699,  b. 


♦Mastiche,  628,  a. 
Udartl,  445,  a. 
Masts,  610,  b;  611,  a. 
Matara,  490,  a. 
Mater,  277,  b. 

Materfamilias,  430,  a;  623,  a. 
Matralia,  628,  b. 
Matrimonium,  622,  u. 
Matroiia,  623,  a. 
Mausoleum,  461,  u. 
Md^a,  344,  b. 
Mazonomus,  628,  b. 
Meala  (Greek),  342,  a ;  343,  a. 
Meals  (Roman),  274,  a. 
Mi/yav//,  969,  b. 
Mediastini,  628,  b. 
*Medica,  628,  b. 
*Medica  Mala,  628,  b 
Medicamjna,  1053,  a. 
Medicine,  628,  b. 
Medicina,  628,  b. 
Medicus,  630,  a. 
Medimuus,  631,  b. 
*Medion,  631,  b. 
Meditrinalia,  631,  b. 
Megalenses  Ludi,  632,  a. 
Megaleiisia,  632,  a. 
Megalesia,  632,  a. 
idiyapov,  958,  b. 
'MEiaywy6s,  67,  a. 
M£iAixflt,235,  a. 
McTov,  67,  a. 
Mcf'Aia,  378,  b. 
*Melampyron,  632,  a. 
*Me]ancrani8,  632,  a. 
*MeIanion,  632,  a. 
*Melanteria,  632,  a. 
*Melanthion,  632,  h. 
*Melanui-us,  632,  b. 
*Melea,  632,  b. 
*Meleagris,  632,  b. 
MfjXn,  243,  b. 
McAi'a,  488,  b. 
*Melia,  632,  b. 
*Melia  Terra,  632,  b. 
MeXiKpaTOV,  1054,  b. 
*Melilotus,  632,  b. 
*Me]imela,  632,  b. 
*MoIine,  633,  a. 
*Melis,  633,  a. 
*Melissa,  633,  a. 
*Mc]issophyl]on,  633,  n. 
MeXiTTovra,  456,  a. 
McAAe/pT^v,  390,  a. 
*Melol()nthe,  633,  a. 
*Melopepnn,  633,  a. 
MeXoKoua,  648,  h. 
*Memaikulon,  633,  a. 
Membrana,  588,  a. 
Memmia  Lex,  203,  a. 
Mnv,  190,  b;  634,  a. 

"    apYi5^£vo?,  190,  b. 

"    KoiAoff,  190,  a. 

'*    ifiBoXifialos,  190,  a. 

"     lardfiEVog,  190,  b. 

"    (pOivuv,  190,  b. 

"     TrXf/p?;?,  190,  a. 
*Menanthus,  633,  a. 
MevcXdeia,  633,  a. 
Mensa,  633,  a. 
Mensarii,  634,  a. 
Mensularii,  634,  a. 
Mensia  Lex,  584,  a. 
Mensis,  634,  a. 
Mensores,  635,  b. 
Menstruum,  887,  b. 
M^vvcis,  387,  a. 
M£pKr]66viogy  194,  b. 
Mercenary  Soldiers,  I07I,  a. 
'M.eoKiSivog,  194,  b, 
Merenda,  275,  a. 
Meridiani,  476,  b. 
Meridies,  362,  a. 
*Merops,  635,  b. 
M.£adyKvXov,  60,  b. 
MeaavXios  0upa,  514,  b. 
Meaavhov,  122,  b. 
MiuavXog  Ovpa,  514,  b. 
McarijiBpla,  361,  b. 
MsuoXaSslv,  724,  b. 
M£aojx<ltd\iov,  268,  b. 
MsaoToixog,  736,  a 
*Mespile,  635,  b. 
MsTaBdTTjs,  350,  a. 
Metis,  253,  a. 
McTayeiTvia,  635,  b. 
METayeiTviiLv,  190,  a. 
Metalla,  1035.  b. 
McVai/iTTrpiV,  344,  b. 
MiTaviTTTpov,  344,  b. 


MiravXog  6vpa,  514,  b. 

Methodici,  635,  b. 

McToiKiov,  636,  b. 

MiroiKoi,  636,  a. 

Mfrojjroc,  892,  a. 

MijTpayvprat,  39,  b. 

Metretes,  637,  a. 

Metronomi,  637,  a. 

MeTpov6iioi,  637,  a. 

yirjTpdiTohg,  284,  b. 

*Meura,  637,  a. 

*Milax,  637,  a. 

Mile,  637,  b. 

Milestones,  637,  b  ;  1043,  a. 

Mille  Passuura,  637,  b. 

Milliare,  637,  b. 

Milliarium,  637,  b  ;  1043,  a. 

Milliarium  Aureum   '043,  a. 

Mills,  639,  b. 

*Milos,  637,  b. 

"Mjltos,  637,  b. 

Mimus,  637,  b. 

Mma,  947,  a  ;  948,  a. 

Mines,  1035,  b. 

*M]nium,  638,  a. 

Minores,  328,  a ;  533,  a. 

Mint,  640,  b. 

*Minthos,  638,  a. 

Mmuoia  Lex,  584,  a. 

Minutio  Capitis,  212,  a. 

Mirmillones,  476,  b. 

Mirror,  905,  a. 

Missio,  638,  a  ;  476,  a. 

Missio  Causaria,  638,  a. 

Missio  Honesta,  638,  a. 

Missio  Ignnminiosa,  638,  b. 

Missus,  256,  b. 

M(cr0o0dpoi,  1071,  a. 

Micr0w(i£Wf  6iKT},  638,  b ;  639,  a. 

M(cr0w(rcws  otKov  SiK)],  638,  b. 

Uiaeou  SiKT},  639,  h 

*Misy,  639,  a. 

Mf'rot,  955,  a. 

Mitra,  187,  b  ;  1073,  b. 

Mixta  Actio,  17,  b. 

Mva,  947,  a. 

Mv^/iara,  457,  a. 

MvTjiisla,  457,  a. 

Mi/o('a,  316,  b. 

Mo^Adj,  526,  a. 

Modiolus,  331,  b. 

Modius,  639,  a. 

Moixda,  2^.,  a. 

Moixctag  ypa(j>7Jf  24,  a, 

Mola,  639,  b. 

Mola  Salsa,  846,  a. 

*Molybd[Ena,  640,  b. 

*Molybdos,  640,  b. 

Monaulos,  981,  a. 

Moneta,  640,  b. 

Monetales  Triumviri,  640,  b. 

Monetarii,  641,  b. 

Monile,  641,  b. 

Monitor,  968,  b. 

Mouoxpuj/tarov,  700,  b. 

Movdypafifiov,  700,  b. 

Movoiidxoi,  475,  b. 

Monopodium,  633,  b. 

Monoxylim,  593,  b  ;  889,  b. 

Monstrum,  810,  b. 

Month  (Greek),  190,  a;  634, b. 

Month  (Roman),  191,  a,  b. 

Monumentum,  461,  b. 

Mdpa,  98,  a. 

Morator,  256,  b. 

Morbus  Comitialis,  297,  a. 

*Morea,  642,  b. 

*Mormyrus,  642,  b. 

*Mo'pox0o£Af'0o?,  642,  b. 

Mnrtyrium,  642,  b. 

Mortals,  642,  b. 

Mos,  560,  b. 

Mosaics,  519,  a  ;  715,  a. 

*Moschus,  643,  a. 

M6daK£s,  260,  a  ;  492,  b. 

MtS0wv£j,  260,  a  ;  492,  b. 

Mouvt'Xta,  643,  a. 

Mavvvxi*^Vi  190,  a. 

Mourning  for  the  Dead,  458.  b : 

462,  b. 
Moiifffid,  643,  a. 
MoviSiov,  644,  a. 
MovaiKi),  644,  b. 
Moustaches,  651,  a. 
Muciana  Cautin,  227,  a. 
Mvi^ripEg,  397,  b  ;  599,  b. 
Mulier,  1030,  b. 
MuUeus,  744,  b. 
MvXog,  639,  b. 
Mulsa,  1054,  b. 


>/ul8iim,  lOM,  D. 
Multa,  788,  a. 
Muneiator,  475,  b. 
Municeps,  283,  a. 
Municipes,  1072,  a. 
Municipium,  283,  a;  44S,  a 
Munus,  007,  a  ;  475,  b. 
*Murana,  643,  a. 
Muialis  Corona,  311,  a. 
Muries,  1040,  b. 
MvpfiJjKEg,  235,  a. 
Murrea  Vasa,  643,  b. 
Mun-hina  Vasa,  643,  i. 
Mvp/iiviTng,  1054,  a. 
Mums,  734,  b. 
*Mus,  643,  b. 
Musranum,  445,  a. 
Musculus,  643,  b. 
Museum,  644,  a, 
Mv(7ta,  651,  b. 
Music  (Greek),  644,  a. 
Music  (Roman),  650,  a 
Musica  Muta,  728,  b. 
Musivarii,  715,  a. 
Musivum  Opus,  520,  a  ,  715b 
*Musmon,  651,  a. 
Mustaceum,  625,  a. 
Mvaraywydg,  396,  a;  421,  b 
Miiorof,  395,  b;  396,  ii 
Mvaral,  651,  a. 
*Mustc]a,  651,  a. 
MutTD'/ptoj',  652,  a, 
MvfTTtX?],  344,  a. 
Uvarpov,  344,  a  ;  652,  b 
Mvirrpos,  344,  a. 
Mustum,  1051,  a. 
Mutationes,  615,  a. 
Mutui  Actio,  651,  a. 
Mulus,  673,  a  ;  960,  b. 
Mutuum,  651,  a, 
M^lai,  397,  b  ;  599,  b. 
*Myagrum,  651,  b. 
*Myax,  651,b. 
*Mylis,  651,  b 
*Myops,  651,  b. 
*Myosotis,  651,  b. 
*Myrica,  651,  b. 
*Myrmex.  651,  b 
*Myrus,  65],  b, 
Mysteria,  652,  a. 
^Mysticetus,  652,  b 
Mystrum,  652,  b- 
*Myxon,  653,  a. 
*Myzon,  653,  a. 

N. 
Nsenia,  459,  b. 
Nq(^iov.  457,  b. 
Nail,  263,  a. 
Names  (Greek),  659,  a. 
Names  (Roman),  659,  b 
Nads,  958,  b. 
*Napy,  653,  a. 
*Narcissus,  653,  a. 
*Nardus,  653,  a. 
*Narce,  653,  a. 
*Narlhex,  653,  a. 
Narthecia,  1062,  b. 
Nataiitii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Natalibus  Restitutio,  538,  b 
Natatio,  148,  a. 
Natatorium,  148,  a 
Naturales,  774,  a. 
Navalia,  653,  a. 
Navalis  Corona,  310,  b. 
Navalis  Scriba,  859,  a. 
NauQpx'aj  653,  a. 
Naiiapxos,  653,  a. 
Navarchus,  653,  a. 
NavKXrjpoif  938,  a. 
NavKpapia,  653,  b. 
Navh-papog,  653,  b. 
Navigium,  889,  b. 
Navis,  889,  b. 
Naumachia,  654,  a. 
Naumachiarii,  654,  a 
NuCf,  869,  b, 
Nauta,  425,  a. 
NavTiKol  <Tvyypa(Pai,  545,  li 
N  niTiJcdii.  545,  b, 
*NautiIus,  654,  b. 
NavToSiKoi,  654,  b. 
Ncbris,  655,  a. 
*Nehntes,  655,  a. 
Necessarii  Heiedes,  497,  b 
Necklaces,  641,  b. 
ISeKpodanvoVy  458,  d. 
NcKpoQuTrrat,  459,  a. 
ViEKvaiUy  458,  b. 
Nefasti  Dies,  362,  b. 
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N(  ptiva  Actio,  302,  b. 
Negatoria  Actio,  302,  b. 
Wcglie;entia,  326,  b. 
Negotioruin    Gestorum   Actio, 

655,  a. 
N£u«ia»  fi55,  b. 
Ni^ca,  655,  b. 
Neniean  Gaines,  655,  b. 
N£/i£?a,  655,  b. 
Neiiia,  459,  b. 
N£(i)Kcfpo(,  26,  a  ;  1072,  b. 
NeoSaiiiiSeiS,  S60,  a.;  4^,  ii. 
Neo^uXaKEs-,  059,  a. 
Ncupta,  653,  a. 
NctiaoiKoit  653,  a. 
Ncwf,  958,  a. 
*Nepenthes,  656,  a. 
Nepos,  277,  b. 
Neptis,  277,  b. 
Neptunalia,  650,  a. 
*Nerion,  656,  a, 
^leroniana,  830,  b. 
'Nerites,  656,  a, 
fitjarda,  976,  a. 
Neis,  836,  a. 
Nexi,  656,  b, 
Nexum,  656,  b, 
Nimbus  Vitreus,  658,  b. 
*Nitrum,  658,  b. 
Nix,  658,  b. 

Nobiles,  666,  b  ;  744,  a. 
Nudus,  659,  a. 
Nomen,  547,  a. 
Nomen  Latingm^  903,  a. 
Nomen  (Greek),  6J9,  '\. 
Nomen  (Roman),  6^9,  "o. 
Nomenclator,  46,  a. 
Ndfiidfia,  641,  b. 
NofilafiaTOS  AiadOopai  /.'v«<^'?, 

662,  a. 
No(i0^v\aKCS}  062,  a. 
Nd/io?,  662,  a. 
No/xo^e'n/?,  663,  b. 
Nonse,  195  ;  196,  a. 
Norma,  664,  a. 
Nota  Censoria.  664,  a. 
Notarii,  591,  a. 
Notatio  Censoria,  664  V- 
Notitia  Dignittitum,  666,  - 
N(i}TO(})6pos,  378,  a. 
Novacula,  139,  a, 
Novale,  80,  b. 
Novatio,  674,  a. 
Novellffi,  666,  a. 
Novellte  Constitutiones,  6bt., 
November,  191,  a. 
Novendiale,  462,  a;  606,  a. 
Noverca,  31,  a. 
Novi  Homines,  666,  a,  b. 
Novi  Operis  Nuntiatio,  686,  n 
NoujWi7v/a,  190,  a. 
*N'oumenius,  666,  b. 
Noxa,  666,  b. 
Noxalis  Actio,  666,  b 
Noxia,  606,  b. 
Nucleus,  1042,  b. 
Nudipedalia,  189,  a. 
Nudus,  667,  a. 
Nuoieratio,  868,  a. 
Nummulani,  634,  a. 
Numularii,  934,  a. 
Nummus  or  Numns,  888,  b. 
Nu/t^uywyfJff,  620,  a. 
'Nvfi(l>€UTi'is,  620,  a, 
Nuncupatio,  963,  b. 
Nundinaj,  667,  a. 
NuiiJinum,  666,  a. 
K-mtiatin,  126,  b  ;  686  a. 
Nuptiic,  622,  a. 
Nuiua,  30,  b. 
Ni/offfi   909,  b. 
*Nyctbns,  668,  a. 
♦Nycticorax,  008,  a. 
^Nynjphiea,  068,  a. 

O. 

(Jars,  893,  a. 
Oath  (Greek),  066,  b. 
Oath  (Roman),  670,  a. 
'ii^u/,  473,  b;  1003,  a. 
OIjcIiscus,  672,  a. 
Obelisks,  672,  a. 
'0(k\6s,  672,  a. 
Obligatio,  674,  b. 
Obiii(ii(iones,  673,  b. 
Obolus,  380,  b. 
Obrogarp  L('t,'i-m,  580,  o. 
Obsidionalis  (Jimina,  309,  b 
ObH(niiurn,  680,  li. 
Occalio,  632.  ii. 
Ills 


Occupatio,  676,  b 

"Oxavt],  268,  b. 

"Oxavov,  268,  b. 

"Oxwa,  1036,  a. 

*Ochne,  676,  b. 

*Ochra,  676,  b. 

*Ochrus,  676,  b. 

'Ociraoeides,  676,  b. 

*Ocimum,  676,  b. 

Ocrea,  676,  b. 

'OKpiSavTsg,  968,  b. 

'0Kp/6a?,  702,  b;  968,  b. 

'OArraoTTjXoff,  290,  a. 

OctaviE,  1036,  a. 

Octavia  Lex,  584,  a. 

October,  191,  a. 

October  Equua,  717,  b. 

October-horse,  717,  b. 

Octnphoron,  571,  a. 

^OSovrdypa,  449,  a. 

^Odovrdrpiiiua,  349,  b 

*0e,  677,  a. 

CEcus,  517,  b. 

*CEnanthe,  677,  a. 

*CEnas,  677,  a, 

CEnomelum,  1054,  b. 

CEnophorum,  677,  a. 

CEnopborus,  677,  b. 

*CEnothera,  677,  b. 

(Esipum,  1063,  a. 

*CEstrus,  677,  b. 

Offendiculum,  67,  b. 

Offendix,  67,  b. 

Oificium  Admissionis,  22,  a. 

'OyW5iov,975,  b. 

Offulnia  Lex,  584,  a. 

OiaKovdfiOS,  480.  b. 

OiaK0(TTp6(j>ai,  480,  b. 

OlKnitara,  514,  b. 

Okc'r?/?,  88],a. 

OiKia,  937,  b; 

OiKiag  SiKij,  677,  b, 

OiKiTTTJi,  284,  b. 

Ohoi,  514,  b, 

OiKos,  513,  b. 

OUoTplSatos,  881,  a. 

OfViJrpi^,  881,a. 

OiK6aiT0i,  385,  a. 

OU^cAi,  1054,  b. 

Olvog,  1050,  b. 

Ohoxdat,  939,  a. 

Olvox<ioi,  939,  b. 

Olv6(}}opov,  677.  a. 

OldyvioTiK^,  369,  b. 

'OiTTdg,  847,  a. 

Oleag^ina  Corona,  312,  ^ 

*01iva,  677,  b. 

OUa,  677,  b. 

"O'XfiOS,  642,  b. 

*01olygon,  678,  b. 

*01ostion,  678,  b; 

'0\vtiTTta,  680,  a. 

'0Xt)//jrms",  678,  b. 

Olympiad,  678,  b. 

Olympic  Games,  680,  a. 

*01yra,  899.  a. 

'"^fjo^ayla^  365,  b. 

'Ofiipd\os,  268,  b. 

*Omphax,  899,  a. 

Onager,  969,  a. 

'OrctpoTToXia,  370,  a. 

OneraiiiB  Naves,  891,  a. 

Oneris  Ferendi  Servitus,  678,  b. 

*Onitis,  899,  a. 

'Onobrychis,  899,  u. 

"Ovofia,  659,  a. 

"Oms,  639,  b. 

*Onos,  899,  a. 

*Onosma,  899,  U 

*Onyx,699,  b. 

Onyx,  41,  b. 

Opalia,  685,  b. 

*OpaluB,  686,  a. 

OpertE,  745,  b. 

Operus  Servorum  et  Animalium, 

678,  a.  • 
Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio,  686,  a. 
'Oi40«Xai')£  (3d<TKavog,  431,  b. 
*"0<Pii  SdXdrnos,  686,  b. 
'Ophiios,  6S6,  b, 
Opifeia,  694,  a. 
Coima  Spolia,  907,  a.  b. 
C'liimianum  Vinuui,  1055,  u. 
Opinatores,  686,  b. 
'OiTtaOdSoiios,  956,  b. 
Opistographi,  588,  a. 
*Opnbnlsainum,  636,  b. 
*''Ottos  M,)(^iKog,  686,  b. 
0|.]h;iLcx,934.  a. 
I  Oppidum,  254,  a. 


'0^j7/za,  666,  b. 
*Opsianos,  686,  b. 
"Ol^ov,  686,  b. 
Opsonator,  687,  a. 
'Oi/'tivj/s,  687,  a. 
'Owovdnoi,  687,  a. 
'Q\l>o<jiayia,  686,  b. 
'O^a0rfyoff,  686,  b, 
Opsonium,  686,  b. 
^ijXpOTnoXris,  607,  a. 
'O^oTTwXciov,  607,  a. 
'Oij>0TrwXi'a,  607,  a. 
Optio,  104,  a;  232,  a. 
Optimates,  687,  a. 
Optimi.  687,  a. 
Opus  Novum,  686,  a 
Oracles,  687,  b. 
Oraculum,  687,  b. 
Orarium,693,  b. 
Orationes  Principum,  693,  b. 
Orator,  694,  a. 
Orbus,  557,  a. 
Orca,  901,  a. 
"Opx^fft?)  850.  b- 
Orchestra,  968,  a. 
^OpxrjaTvg,  850.  b. 
Orchia  Lex,  934,  a. 
*Orchilus,  695,  a. 
*Orchis.695,  a. 
Orcinus  Libertus,  616,  a. 
Orciniis  Senator,  616,  a  ;  865,  b. 
Ordinani  Gladiatores,  476,  b. 
Ordinarii  Servi,884,  a;  887,  a. 
Ordinarius  Judex,  554,  a. 
Ordo,  695,  b. 
Ordo    Decunonum,    282,    b ; 

695.  b. 
Ordo  Equestris,  417,  a ;  695,  b ; 

667,  b. 
Ordo  Senatorius,  687,  b ;  695, 

b ;  866,  b. 
Oreffi,  452,  b, 
*Oreicbalcum,  695,  b. 
■*Oreoselinum,  695,  b. 
Organ.  522.  b.' 
Organist,  5*32.  b. 
Orgamim,  522,  b. 
"Opvta,  652,  a. 
'Opyvtd,  763,  b. 
Oricbalcuin,  177,  a. 
*Origanus,  695,  b. 
Originarii,  601,  a. 
Omamenta  TiiumpliNlia,  1019, 

a. 
Omatrix,  695,  b. 
'Op0di5(i)p(jv,  763,  b. 
*Orobaache.  696,  a. 
*Orobos,  696.  a. 
*0rospi2os,  696,  a. 
*Ortygometra,  696,  a. 
•*Ortyx,  696,  a. 
*Oryx,  696,  a. 
*Oryza,  696,  a. 
^D,s,  439,  b. 
^Sl(rxo<P6pia  or  ^Oaxo(t>iipt-<^t  ^96, 

a. 
^0(Txo4>^pot,  696,  a. 
Oscines,  130,  b. 
OsciUum,  696,  b. 
Ostentum,  810,  b. 
Ostiarium,  696,  b. 
Ostiariua,  516,  b. 
Ostium,  516,  b;  524,  b. 
Ostracism,  135,  a. 
'OarpaKiov,  439,  a. 
"OaipaKOv,  135,  b;  439,  a. 
*Ostracodernia,  696,  b. 
*Ostreum,  696,  b. 
*Ostrites,  697,  a. 
*Ostrya.  697,  a. 
'0(?di;,,,  718,  b. 
'OOdviov,  716,  b. 
*Otis,  697.  a. 
Ova,  253,  b. 
Ovalis  Corona,  311,  b. 
05,,?,  439,  b. 
Ovntio,  697,  a. 
OUas,  524,  b. 
Oven,  450,  a. 
Ovile,  207,  a. 
Ovinia  Lex,  584,  a. 
*Ovis,  697.  b. 
OtiXo/Jo^,  98,  b. 
OuXdxura,  846,  a. 
OvXoxvTat,  646,  a. 
Ounce,  1062,  a. 
OvyKla,  1062,  a. 
Ofi))/,.,  1062,  a. 
Oiipdvi'u,  770,  a. 
Ovpia\Qs,  468,  b. 


OhcU  y  Simj,  427,  a 
'Oils,  13,  b. 
"Olos,  1053,  b. 
'OivBdipiov,  13,  b. 
'O^ilfiaior,  13,  b, 
'O^iJ^eXi,  1054,  b. 

P.  n.  *.  * 

Pactio,  675,  a,  b. 
Pactum,  675,  a,  b. 
*Padus,  697,  b. 
Pcean,  697,  b. 
Paedagogia,  698,  b. 
Piedagogium,  698,  b. 
PjEdagogns,  698,  a, 
*Piederos,  698,  b. 
Psnula,  698,  b. 
*Pieonia,  699,  a. 
Paganalia,  699,  a. 
Pagani,  699,  a. 
Pagan  ica,  777,  b 
Pagi,  699,  a. 
naidv,  697,  b. 
UaiSayojydg,  698,  a. 
Tlat6ov6}iog,  696,  a. 
TIai6oTpi6ai,  483,  b, 
XlaidoTpotpia,  621,  a 
Tlairjo}v,  697,  b. 
Painting,  699,  b. 
Uamv,  697,  b. 
Pala,  715,  b. 
Palaestra,  716,  a. 
IIoXaio'//a,  716,  b. 
Xla\aLafioavvT],  716,  b. 
naXaiuTfj,  763,  b. 
n«X(i('(TTpa,  716,  a. 
HaXaiGTpo^v\aic£Sy  484,  a 
Palana,  721,  b. 
Palatini  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Pale,  716,  b. 
UdXv,  716,  b. 
UaXiyKd-TjXos,  226,  a. 
Palilia,  717,  a. 
Palirapsestus,  588,  b. 
Palla,  717,  b. 
IlaXXaK^,  301,  b. 
naXXflK/f,  301,  b. 
Palliata  Fabula,  300,  b- 
Palliatus,  720,  b. 
Palliolum,717,  b.  • 

Pallinm,  717,  b. 
Palmipes,  763,  a 
Palmus,  763,  a. 
Paludamentum,  720,  b. 
Paludatus,  721,  a. 
Palus,  721,  b. 
HanSoiitiTia-,  721,  b. 
Hdfifiaxoi,  724,  a. 
Udix(Pv\oi,  1002,  b. 
Panathena;a,  T22,  a. 
Pancraliastie,  724,  a. 
Pancratium,  724,  a. 
PandectiE.  725,  a. 
UdvSia,  727,  b. 
IlavSoKnov,  226,  & 
Tlavijyvpis,  727,  b 
Panegyris,  727,  b. 
IlavcXXiJvta,  728,  a 
*Paiiicum,  728,  a. 
Tlaii<ii'ta,  728.  a. 
IltivoTrXt'u,  728,  a. 
UavovXKog,  954,  b 
■*Panthera,  70S,  b. 
Pantoinimus,  728,  b. 
*Papaver.  729,  b. 
Paper.  5S7,  b  ;  588,  a. 
Papia  Lex  de  Peregrinis,  583,  i 
Papia  Popp.ea  Lex,  556,  a. 
^Papilio,  729,  b. 
Papiiia  Lex,  564,  a. 
Papiria  Plautia  Lex,  5B4,  b. 
Papiria  Poetelia  Lex,  584,  b. 
Papiria  Tabellaria  Lex,  943,  b 
Papyrus,  587,  b. 
*Papyrus,  II.,  729,  b. 
Par  Impar  Luderc,  729,  b. 
Parabasis,  300,  a. 
IlapaGo'Xior,  729,  b. 
XJapdGoXov,  729,  b. 
rTupaxaTufi'iXXciv.  495,  b. 
JJapaKnTaGoXt'i,  731.  a. 
TlnpaKaTiiOi'iKt),  731,  a. 
UapaKaraQfiynb  ^'f?.  "31,  a. 
Tlapaxop'^Y^mty  505,  b  ;  995,  k 
Uapux'^P'?/^''''"'  ^^^5  ^■ 
UapaxiTTii,  599,  a. 
Paradisus,  729,  b. 
Paragauda.  730,  a. 
napuyraGMef,  460.  b. 
UapayvaOiSiov,  452,  b. 
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Uaiaypa(l>T},  730,  g.. 
^apatSdrvs,  333,  a. 
TlapatGdris,  333,  a. 
IlapaXirat,  848,  b. 
ridoaXoi,  848,  b. 
UdpaXos,  848,  b. 
napavoias  ypu^f/,  731,  a. 
riapavd^ui'  ypa^r/,  731,  b. 
riap(ivui(0os-,  620,  a. 
Uapaneraatia,  1036,  a. 
Parapherna,  379,  b. 
UupfinpEoScM,  732,  a. 
napajxpiaHeias  YP<^<P'h  '^^^:  ^■ 
IlupaT-jAf's)  793,  b. 
Tlapap6vfiaTa,  894,  a. 
Parasang,  732.  b. 
liapacrd>>'r?j,  732,  b. 
ViapauKqviav,  968,  b  ;  096,  a. 
n.apdoT]ftov,  539,  b. 
Pardsiti,  732,  b 
Parasol,  1061,  b.    ,. 
liapacrdSeg,  60,  b. 
ilapaards,  515,  a. 
Uapdaraais,  353,  a  ;  733,  b. 
liapaoTdrat,  394,  b;  893,  b. 
Paiastatica,  61,  a. 
Tlapadvpa,  524,  b. 
Parchment,  588,  a. 
^Partialis,  733,  b. 
*PaKlalis,  II.,  734,  a. 
*Pardidos,  734,  a. 
*Pardion,  734,  a. 
XUpsSpU,  734,  b. 
Udpi6poi,  734,  a. 
YlupTiyopriijaTa,  996,  a. 
*Pareias,  734,  b. 
hapt'fiov,  452,  b. 
ll(jp£tiTypa0i7,  734,  b, 
I'iupaaypaipns  yoaiiri,  734,  b. 
PareoliLlia.  462,'b. 
llapf)opo^,  332,  a, 
Panes,  734,  b. 
Parilia,  717,  a. 
''Parmin  Marnior,  736,  b. 
Parnid,  736,  b. 
Parmuld,  736,  b. 
*Paruops,  737,  a, 
Tldpoxos,  620,  a. 
ndpo5ot,  968,  b.  ■ 
rj(ipo(5o?:y95,  a. 
'Paronychia,  737,  a- 
Paiopsis,  737,  a. 
''Parra,  737,  a. 
Pdrncida,  308,  b. 
Parricidium,  308,  h. 
Uapdsviat,  737,  a. 
*ParLheiiion,  737,  b. 
Tlapdivoi,  737,  a. 
nupOEVElai,  737,  a. 
Partnership,  902,  a. 
Partus  Abactio,  47,  a. 
napvipn,  592,  b. 
Piscendi  Servitus,  879,  a. 
Pascua,  1035,  a. 
PascuaPublica,  859,  b. 
*Passer,  737,  b. 
Pass'jm,  1052,  b. 
Passus,  737,  b. 
Pastuphoros,  737,  b. 
U-ixaros,  738,  a. 
ndraiKoi,  540,  a. 
Patella,  738,  a. 
Pater,  277,  b. 
Patrimus,  745,  a. 
Pafer  Famihas,  430,  a ;  741 ,  a ; 

742,  a. 
Pater  Pahatus,  437,  a. 
Patera,  738,  a. 
PatlKilog^ia,  739,  a. 
Patibulum,  463,  a. 
Patina,  740,  b. 
Patrcs,  742,  b;   864,  b. 
Patria  Potestas,  741,  a. 
Patricii,  742,  b. 
Patrimi  et  Matrimi,  745,  a. 
Patriina,  745,  a. 
Patrtjnomi,  745,  a. 
Patronus.  745,  a. 
Patruus,  2~7,  b. 
Pavimentura,  519,  b  ;  1042  b. 
*Pavo,  747,  b. 
Pavonaceutn,  953,  a. 
Pauperie,  Actio  de,  748,  a. 
Pauperies,  747,  b. 
Pausarii,  748,  a. 
*PaLisia,  748,  a. 
Pay  of  Suldicrs,  925,  a. 
n'jiXvs,  325,  a ;  763,  b. 
Peclen,  748,  a  ;  955,  a. 
Pecuarii,  748.  a. 


Peculator,  748,  b 
Peculatus,  748,  b. 
Peculio,  Actio  de,  584,  a. 
Peculiuni,  883,  b  ;  884,  a. 
Peculiuni  Castrensp,  742,  a 
Pecunia,  29,  b  ;  497,  a. 
Pecunia  Certa,  673,  a. 
Pecuniie  Repetundas,  833,  b. 
Pecus,  748,  b. 
IlrjddXiov,  480,  b. 
Pedaneus  Judex,  554,  a. 
Pedarii,  866,  b  ;  869,  a. 
Pedica,  748,  b. 
UeSiXov,  188,  b. 
Pedisequi,  748,  b. 
Peduciea  Lex,  584,  b. 
Pedum,  748,  b. 
*Peg'anon,  749,  a. 
Pegma,  749,  a. 
'Pelamys,  749,  b. 
*Pelargus,  749,  b. 
ncUrai,  749,  b. 
UeXdTijs,  267,  a. 
*Pelecan,  749,  b. 
*Pelecmus,  749,  b. 
U{\ekv5,  861,  a. 
*Peleias,  749,  b. 
n^X^^,  466,  a. 
Pellex,  302,  a. 
Pellis,  749,  b. 
IlT/AoTraTi?,  758,  a. 
*Pelorias.  750,  b. 
Pelta,  750,  b. 

ncXraaTat,  94,  b  ;  99,  b  ;  750,  b 
Pen,  187,  a. 
Urjvj],  954,  b. 
*Pt;:ielups,  751,  a. 
Il£V£(TTal,  751,  a. 

*Penia,  751,  a. 
TlTjviKT],  293,  a. 
Hrjviov,  954,  b. 
Penicillus,  702,  b. 
Pentacosiomedimni     229,    b ; 

976,  b. 
YlcvTae-rnpig,  681,  b. 
U.EVTo'Xidi^Eiv,  949,  b 
UevTdXieos,  483,  b. 
*Pentaphyllon,  751,  a. 
HEvrdTTTvxa,  944,  a. 
Pentathli,751,b. 
Pentathlon,  751,  a. 
HevTtiKdvTOpog,  890,  b, 
XlcvTr/KoaT^t  752,  a. 
UcvTTjKooToXdyoi,  752,  a. 
HevTTjKOGTvs,  98,  a. 
*Pfentelicum  Marnior,  752,  b. 
IlEVTripEig,  891,  b. 
*Peperi,  752,  b. 
*Peplis,  752,  b. 
IlfTrAof,  752,  b. 
Peplum,  752,  b. 
Per  Condiotionem,  753,  b. 
Per  Judicis  Po-stulationera,  753, 

b. 
Per  Manus  Injcctioneni,  617,  a. 
Per  Pignoris  Capionem  or  Cap- 

tionem,  753,  b. 
Pera,  754,  a. 
*Perca,  754,  b. 
*Percnopterus,  754,  b. 
*Percmis,  754,  b. 
*Perdicinn,  754,  b. 
*Perdix,  754,  b. 
Perduellio,  609,  a. 
Perduellionis  Duumviri,  754,  b. 
Peregrinus,  755,  a. 
Pereraptoria  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Perfumes,  1062,  a. 
Pergula,  755,  b, 
YiEpiaKTOi,  969,  a. 
YlEpiSoXos,  958,  a. 
TiEpiBpaxi^viov,  96,  a. 
*Periclymenon,  755,  b. 
XlepidEiTTVOv,  458,  a. 
Ilepi^^pia,  435,  a. 
Xlepivnp,  893,  a. 
UepioLKoi,  755,  b. 
HepnTtTeia,  995,  a. 
Tl£pf!:66iov,  540,  a. 
Uzpi-noXoi,  406,  b. 
UepiiJ-TEpog,  290,  a. 
IlEpi^^avTiipia,  958,  a. 
Periscelis,  757,  b. 
*Peristera,  757,  b, 
*Peristereon,  757,  b. 
XlepitTTia,  385,  b. 
Peristiarch,  385,  b. 
Peristroma,  951,  b. 
HcptOTiiXiov.  514,  b 
Peristyhum,  517.  b. 


ncptr£i%iff//rfs-,  1034,  b. 

Pefitiores,  558,  a. 

Peijunum,  671,  b. 

Perjury,  668,  a  ;  671,  b. 

ntp/Wa,  929,  b, 

Pero,  758,  a. 

riEpdvv,  438,  b. 

HipQvrina,  438,  b. 

nspovig,  438,  b. 

Perpend  iculura,  758,  a. 

Pei-petua  Actio,  18,  a. 

Perula,  754,  a, 

Prosecutoria  Actio,  17,  b. 

ITcp/fioXos,  843,  a. 

*Persiea,  757,  a. 

*Persica  Mala,  758,  a. 

Persona,  758,  a. 

Pertica,  761,  b. 

Pes,  761,  b. 

TltcGoit  569,  b. 

Pessulus,  526,  a. 

Pesulania  Lex,  584,  b. 

XlETaXidfidg,  135,  b. 

TlETaaiov,  778,  b. 

Hiraaog,  778,  b. 

Petasus,  778,  b. 

Petauristje,  764,  a. 

Petaurum,  764,  a. 

Petitor,  20,  a ;  46,  a. 

Petorritum,  764,  a. 

Petreia  Lex,  584,  b. 

IlcrpofidXoi,  455,  a. 

Petronia  Lex,  584,  b. 

*Phagnis,  764,  a. 

*Phacos,  764,  a. 

<t*aiviv6a,  777,  a, 

Phalie,  254,  a. 

*Phalaena,  704,  a. 

*Pbalangion,  764,  b. 

Phalanga,  764,  a. 

Phalanx,  101,  b;  764,  b. 

Phalarica,  489,  b. 

4>aXapov,  764,  b. 

Phalera,  764,  b. 

Phallus,  363,  b  ;  432,  a. 

*rfXof,  466,  a. 

Pharetra,  765,  a. 

Pharmaceutica,  765,  b. 

f^apiiaKEvrpiat,  767,  a. 

'l>ap^a/ft(5cff,  767,  a. 

•^apfidKUiv  ypii<pf),  766,  b. 

'J>apiiaKoi,  967,  a. 

^av6g,  434,  a;  568,  a. 

Pharos  or  Pharus,  767,  it. 

'J>apog,  717,  b. 

Phaselus,  767,  a. 

*Phaselus,  767,  b. 

*Phasganon,  767,  b. 

*i}daYavov,  478,  a. 

*Phasianus,  767,  b. 

*PhasioIus,  767,  b. 

>Pdfjig,  767,  b. 

*Phassa,  768,  a. 

tfci^/na,  942.  a. 

♦Phellus,  768,  a. 

^£vdK7],  293,  a. 

Phengites,  905,  b. 

'I>Epr;),  378,  b ;  379,  « 

^idXr},  738,  a. 

*Phillyrea.  768,  a 

"Philyra,  768,  a. 

Philyra,  588,  a. 

^Ljxdg,  452,  b. 

*Phleos,  768,  a. 

*Phlomos,  768,  a. 

*Phlox,  768,  b. 

*Phoca,  768,  b. 

'Phocffina,  768,  b. 

*PhcEnicopterus,  768,  b. 

^Phcenicurus,  768,  b, 

*PhcDnix,  768,  b. 

^6vog,  768,  b. 

<t>6yov  Slkt},  769, 

fi>apdg  d^avovg,  H£93jfj.epivT]S  Si- 

KTjy  771,  a, 
.lKigj?,291,a. 
«l>op6£ia,  209,b;  771,^ 
4>opca^o'poi.  570,  b. 
^opEiuv,  570,  a. 
^opfity^,  605,  b.  ^ 

<i>opp6g,  900,  a. 
0(jp0ff,  956,  b ;  1035,  a. 
'fopnjyoi,  891,  a. 
^opTLKd,  891,  a. 
^(itauiv.  718,  b. 
<^(i}TaYO)yta,  396,  a. 
*Phou,  771,  a. 
*Phoxin'is,  771,  a. 
^parpiKbv  YpnpfiaTEloVi  22,  b. 
Q^paTpiay  2.'>9,  a,  b  ;  1003  b. 


Phrygio,  718,  a. 
*Phrygius  Laois,  771,  a. 
*Phrynos,  771,  a. 
*Phtheir,  771,  a 
^I'Oopa,  2^3,  b;  771,  b. 
't^opfi  rwv  'fiXtuOtpaiv,  771    b 
*iryj},  134,  b. 
*Phyoi3,  771,b. 
*Phycus,  77J,  b. 
'■PvXaKTijpiov,  55,  a. 
^*vXapxoi,  771,  b. 
il>vXff,  1001,  b. 
*Phyllitis,  77J,b. 
^vXoSaaiXelg,  422,  a  ;  771  U 
iytjXov,  1001,  b. 
*!)'&«(,  449,  a 
*Physalu8,  772,  a. 
4*vaKjj,  167,  b. 
Physiologia,  772,  a. 
Physicians,  630,  a. 
Picatio,  1051,  b. 
Pictura,  699,  b. 
*Picus,  774,  b. 
Pignoraticia  Actio,  776,  b 
Pignoris  Capio,  753,  b. 
Pignus,  775,  a. 
Pila,  642,  b  ;  777,  a. 
Pilani,  103.  b. 
Pjlentum,  777,  b. 
Pileolum,  776,  a. 
Pileolus,  778,  a 
Pileum,  777,  b. 
Pileus,  777,  b. 
Pibcrepus,  777,  a. 
TliXrifia,  778,  a. 
UiXiov,  778,  a, 
riiXn?,  778,  a. 
Pilum,  489,  a;  642,  o 
+P1I0S,  779,  b. 
Pinacotheca,  779,  b. 
Pinaria  Lex,  584,  b. 
niVa^,  944,  a. 

Tlivu\  iKKXtjaiaariKd^,  348,  >. 
*Pnina,  779,  b, 
"*Pinnopbylax,  779,  b. 
*P]nus,  779,  b. 
*Piper,  7S0,  a. 
Piscdtorii  Ludi,  601,  b 
Piscina,  75,  b;  14S,  a.  14»,  4. 
*Pissasphaltos,  780,  a. 
Tiiaadiaig,  1051,  b. 
*Pistacia,  780,  a. 
Pistillum,  642,  b. 
Pistor,  760,  a. 
Pistnnum,  640,  a  ;  6i2   b 
*Pitheuiis,  780,  b. 
TliOog,  1051,  b. 
niOutyia,  304,  b. 
Pittacium,  54,  a;  440,  a 
*P]tyocampe,  780,  b. 
*Pitys,  780,  b. 
Plstona  Lex,  328,  a. 
Plaga,  836,  b. 
Plagiarius,  781,  a. 
Plagium,  780,  b. 
Planipes,  301,  a. 
nXacTiKri,  913,  a. 
UXarayij,  335,  b. 
TlXaTaytxiviov,  335,  b. 
*PIatanus,  781,  a. 
P!g.ustrum  or  Plostrum,  761, 
Plaotia  or  Piotia  Lex  de  Vl 
1058.  a. 

*'  Judiciar'0,584.  b 

Plebeii,  781,b. 
Plebeii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Plebes,  785,  b. 
Plebiscitura,  785,  b;  1005,  d 
Plebs.  ^81,  b. 
TlX^KTf^  V,  606,  b. 
Plectrum,  606,  b. 
Pledges,  775. 
TlX£iaTo6oXiv6a,  950,  a 
UXijiivrj,  331,  b. 
TlXr}fiox<iciif  396,  a. 
^XrjfioxiiVii  396,  a. 
Pleni  Menses,  191,  a;  192,  » 
'nXiQpov,  763,  b. 
nXiv^ioi',  567,  b. 
UXivdig,  567,  b. 
nXivdog.,  567,  b  ;  906,  b 
nXoKOjWos.  291,  b. 
*Plocimos,  786,  a. 
TiXolov,  889,  b. 
Plough,  79,  a. 
UXovfiapidg,  718,  a, 
Plumani,  766,  a, 
HXvvT^pia,  786,  b. 
*Plunibago,  786,  a, 
*Plumbum,  786,  a. 
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Pluteus,  573,  a  ;  786,  b. 

Piteunmtici,  786,  b. 

*Pnig  tia,  787,  b. 

Uuvi  384,  a. 

Pnyx,384,  a. 

IJoKcis,  291,  a. 

Pevilum,  787,  b. 

Udihi,  890,  a  ;  894,  a. 

Podium,  53,  a. 

UodoKOKKr],  213,  a. 

*Po5,  787,b. 

*Pu;ciIis,  787,  b. 

''PcEcilus,  787,  b. 

Pixna,  7H7,  b. 

Pcetclia  Papiria  Lex,  584,  b  ; 

657,  b. 
tldyiiif  t  138,  a. 
UoiKi^Tni,  718,  a. 
Iloiuv,  22,  a. 
Tlouladai,  22,  a. 
lloirjais,  22,  a. 
UoitjTds,  22,  a. 
Puisonmg,  766,  b  ;  1038,  b 
Tlo\ifiapxos,  788,  a. 
*Pulemonium,  788,  a. 
riwA^rat,  783,  a. 
nti}XT]Trjpiov,  788,  a 
*Polion,  788,  b. 
YloXiTcla,  258,  b. 
noX(r7/ff,258,  b. 
n.oXtro<j}v\aKeiy  946,  a. 
Pollicaris,  762,  b. 
PitUicitatio,  676,  a. 
Pullinctores,  459,  a. 
rioAo5,  503,  b. 
VloXvTrruxa,  944,  a. 
*Polycarpum,  788,  b. 
Polychromy,  705,  a. 
*Pulygalon,  788.  b. 
*P(iiygonaton,  788,  b. 
*P..lyg<mum,  788,  b. 
*Pi.lypiis,  788,  b. 
Polyniita,  956,  a. 
*Pimiatias,  789,  b. 
Potiioerium,  789,  b. 
Ponipa,  790,  a. 
Pompa  Circensis,  255,  b. 
Poiiipeite  Leges,  584,  b, 
^Pumpholyx,  790,  a. 
*Pimipilus,  790,  a. 
Poiiil..,  591,  a. 
Pons,  173,  a. 

■'    ,EliQb,  174,  b. 

'•     jEinilius,  174,  a. 

"     ('estius,  174,  b. 

'*     Fabricius,  174,  b. 

"     Janiculcnsis,  174,  a. 

'*     Milvius,  175,  b. 

■'     Palatinus,  174,  b. 

"     Sublicius,  174,  a. 

"     Vaticanus,  174,  a. 
Puutifex,  790,  a. 
P'intifices  Minoies,  792,  b. 
Pnntificalcs  Lihri,  791,  a. 
PuntificalesLu'li,  60I,b. 
Poatificium  Jus,  560,  a;  791, 

a ;  792,  a. 
Pontu,  792,  a. 

Pupa,  226,  b ;  327,  a  ;  846,  a. 
Pupilia  Lex,  584,  a. 
Popina,  226,  b. 
Piiplifugia,  792,  b. 
Pojiutares,  687,  b. 
Populares  Artiones,  1050,  a. 
Pdpiilaria,  53,  a. 
Popalus,  742,  b. 
Populifugia  or  Poplifugia,  792 

b. 
P.ir,  895,  b. 
Porciie  Leges,  595,  a, 
ildpft},  502,  a. 
ITopi'Eioi',  502,  b. 
UopviKdv  Te'Xos,  502,  b  ;  503,  a. 
UopvodocKol,  502,  b. 
riopi-ortXivai,  502,  b. 
TloptaTat,  793,  a. 
XlopvoYpacpia,  712,  a 
*Poros,793,  a. 
ndpjTut  268,  b. 
ndpirrj,  438,  b. 
Uopir/ifia,  438,  b. 
Porta,  793,  a. 
Portcullis,  224,  a. 
Portentum,  810,  b. 
Porticus,  794,  a. 
PdriiBculus,  748,  a;  794,  b. 
P<»rtitores,  794,  b  ;  822,  b 
Puitorium,  794,  b, 
PorcuriLiialia,  795,  n. 
Portiiiidlia,  795,  a. 
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Posca,  795,  a. 
tlocciiciiv,  190,  A. 
HoTcidtiviat  795,  a. 
Poisessjo,  795,  b. 
Fossessio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
Possessio  Clandestma,  544,  a. 
Possessor,  795,  b. 
Postes,  524,  b. 
Fosticum,  524,  b 
Postliminium,  799.  a. 
Fostmeridianum  Tempus,  362, 

a. 
Postulaticii,  476,  b. 
Fostumus,  500,  a. 
*Fotamogeiton,  800,  a. 
*Potenon,  800,  a, 
Potestas,  741,  a. 
*Pothus,  800,  a. 
Pottery,  439,  a. 

Sous,  761,  b. 
pdKropes,  800,  b. 
PriEcidaneie  Fente,  437,  a. 
FriECinctio,  53,  a  ;  968,  a, 
Priecinctus,  1024,  b. 
*Fr>ecocia,  800,  b. 
Pnecones,  800,  b. 
Praconium,  801,  a. 
Prieda,  799,  b  ;  800,  a  ;  906,  b. 
Praediator,  804,  b. 
Frsdiatoriiim  Jus,  804,  b. 
Prffidioram  Servitutes,  878,  a. 
Praidiam,  801,  a. 
Frasfectus,  102,  b. 

"        ^rarii,  28,  b. 

'*        Annona,  802,  a. 

"         Aquarum,  75,  b. 

"        Castrorum,  802,  b. 

"        Classis,  802,  b. 

"        Fabrum,  428,  a. 

*'        JuriDicundo,282,b. 

"         Prifitorio,  802,  b. 

"         Vigilum,  803,  a. 

"        Urbi,  803,  a. 
Prffifectura,  283,  a,  b. 
Prffifics,  459,  b. 
FrjEfurnium,  151,  a;  450,  a^ 
Pfiejadicium,  804,  a 
Preelusio,  476,  a. 
Prienomen,  660,  b. 
Fraepetes,  130,  a. 
I'riepositus,  804,  a. 
Pra;rogativa  Centuria,  297,  a; 

1007,  b. 
Frifirogativa  Trihus,  1007,  a,  b. 
FfiErogativte,  1007,  b, 
Pr^ES,  804,  b. 
Praescriptio,  804,  b. 
Prsfises,  815,  b;  817,  a. 
Prssul,  850,  a. 
Praiteriti    Seuatores,   6C5,  b ; 

866,  b. 
Fratexta,  987,  b. 
Prietextata  Fabula,  300,  b. 
PriBtar,  805.  b. 
Pr*tor  Feregiinus.  806,  a. 
PnEtor  Urbanus,  806,  b. 
Praitorja  Actio,  17.  b. 
Pretoria  Cohors,  806,  b. 
FfiEtoriani,  806,  b. 
Prietorium,  807,  b. 
PriEvaricator,  875,  a. 
Pragmatici,  674,  b. 
Prandium,  274,  b. 
*Frasites  Lapis,  807,  b. 
♦Prasium,  807,  b. 
*Prasocuri8,  807,  b. 
*Frasnn,  807,  b. 
UpaTfipXlOos,  881,  a. 
TlpalicpyiSaiy  786,  b. 
Precarium,  544,  a. 
Prehensio,  1000,  b;  1001.  b. 
Prelum  nr  Prielum,  607,  b. 
Prensatio,  46,  a. 
*Prcster,  807.  b. 
nptjar^peg,  440,  a. 
Priosts,  843,  a. 
Primicerius,  807,  b. 
PrimipilariB,  232,  a. 
Frimipilus,  232,  a. 
Pj-incepa  Juventutis,  418,  b. 
Princeps  Senatus,  866,  a  ;  867, 

a. 
Princi  pales  Constitutiones,304, 

b. 
PrincipcB,  103,  b;  613,  b. 
Frincipia  Principalis  Via,  220, 

b  ;  221,  a. 
*Pnnos,  808,  a. 
npiiav,  876,  b. 
"Prison,  213,  u 


*Pri8ti8,  808,  a. 
Privatae  Feri»,  435,  a. 
Privatum  Jus,  361,  a;  561    a. 
Privilegium,  581,  a. 
Frivigna,  31,  a. 
Privignus,  31,  a. 
npodyvcvais,  395,  b. 
Ilooaywyci'aff  ypadi^,  808.  a. 
Proavia,  377,  b. 
Proavunculos,  377,  b 
Froavns,  277,  b. 
UpoSoM,  808,  a. 
UooSovAcvua,  168,  b ;  169,  a  ; 

664,  a.      • 
np66ovXQi,  809,  a. 
TlooKdOapais,  395,  b. 
npdKXvaii,  353,  b  ;  354,  a, 
Ilpax^iporovia,  169,  a. 
Proconsul,  809,  b  ;  815,  b. 
Procuratio  Frodigiorum,  810,  b. 
Procurator,  19,  b ;  190,  a ;  444, 
■    b;  810,  a;  816,  a. 
Prodigies,  810,  a. 
Prodigium,  810,  a. 
FrodigTis,  328,  b ;  329,  a ;  960,  b. 
UpdSoiios,  958,  b. 
UpoSoaia,  810,  b. 
Hpo6oaias  Ypa^t%  3^1)  ^' 
IlpdSgofiosi  515,  a. 
ThtocopciioviTa  ^uX^,  170,  b. 
Ih)0£Opia,  259,  a. 
UpdESpoi,  168,  b  ;  170,  a. 
Ilpot]dp6uia,  811,  b. 
Tlpoiia^opd,  392,  b. 
XIpoEia^opas  SiKT],  811,  b. 
Prffiliales  Dies,  362,  b, 
UpoefxSoXig,  892,  a. 
Profesti  Dies,  362,  b, 
npoydfJEia,  619,  b. 
Progeuer,  31,  a. 
ripcoi,  361,  b. 

Projiciendi  Servitus,  878,  b, 
IIpoi?,  379,  a. 
Proleturii,  212,  a  ;  296,  a. 
npdXoyoff,  995,  a. 
UpofiavTeia,  688,  a. 
UpdtiavTig,  689,  b. 
Promatertera,  277,  b. 
npOA"70£(a,  812,  a. 
Promissa,  623,  b. 
Promissor,  673,  a. 
Tlpn/ivi^arptai,  619,  a. 
XlpofivrioTpiSeg,  619,  a. 
Promulsis,  275,  a  ;  1054,  b. 
Promus,  228,  b. 
Promuscondus,  228,  b. 
Upivaog,  958,  b. 
Fronepos,  277,  b. 
Proneptis,  277,  b. 
Fronubae,  625,  b. 
Pronubi,  635,  a. 
Fronurus,  31,  a. 
Hoooi^oaia,  359,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  392,  a. 
Property-tax  (Roman),  1006,  b, 
Fropnigeum,  151,  a. 
UpoiprJTrjs,  395,  b ;  688,  a. 
npo0^rif,  688,  a. 
Proprstor,  815,  b. 
Tlpdirovs,  894,  a. 
Proprietas,  374,  b ;  795,  b. 
Frora,  892,  a. 
iJpujpEvg,  892,  a- 
npoffK£0dXctoi',  572,  <i. 
Proscenium,  968,  b. 
Up6(TKXv(Tis,  358,  a  ;  626,  b. 
Proscribere,  812,  a. 
Proscripti,  812,  a. 
Proscriptio,  812,  a. 
rrpo(rKUi';7ffif,  23,  a. 
Prosecta,  846,  a. 
ProsiciK,  846,  a. 
npoaiiiTTuov,  758,  a. 
Hp6tTU}Trov,  758,  a. 
UpooTiis,  515,  a. 
UpodTdnjs,  589,  b ;  636,  b. 
DpotrTaTTji  Tov  jrj^ou,  812,  b. 
UpoaTtfiav,  32,  b. 
npouTiftaaOatt  32,  b. 
UpoaTltirjfia,  983,  b. 
Prostitutes,  502,  a. 
npoffrJov,  514,  b. 
riprfoTuXos,  290,  a. 
np6aTvna,  399,  b. 
npMTay<j}i'i(TTiig,  505,  b, 
TiporlXiia  )  if/ioji',  610,  b. 
XlpdOcQig,  451).  ;i. 
YipoBcaittu.  S\-2,  h. 
llpoihaiii'K  v(i/ios.  bI2,  b. 
VlpoOvpti,  514,  a  ,  527,  a. 


UfmTdXuoVf  376,  b, 

IlpdTOvot,  889,  b  ;  894,  a 

TLpoTpvyia,  812,  b. 

Provincia,  813,  a. 

*Proumnos,  818,  a. 

Provocatio,  73,  b. 

Provocatores,  476,  b. 

Upolevia,  511,  b. 

Updlivog,  5^2,  b. 

Proximus  Admissionum,  22,  a 

Proximus  InfantisB,  538,  a. 

Proximus  Pubertati,  538,  a. 

Prudentiures,  556,  a. 

ITouXks,  247,  a ;  851,  u 

UpvXtg,  851,  a. 

JJpvfxvri,  893,  a. 

*Priinum,  818,  a. 

*Frunus,  818,  a. 

TJpvraveia,  168,  b. 

TlpvTavEioVf  818,  a. 

TIovTavcis,  J63,  b  ;  170,  818,  b 

^dXior,  95,  b. 

*aXif,  449,  a. 

*Fsar,  818,  b. 

ttXtov  or  ^iXXiov,  95,  b. 

*Psen,  818,  b. 

■^^(piiTiia,  168,  b ;  386,  b  ;  664  «. 

ffiipog,  818.  b  ;  839,  b. 

*Psetta,  819,  b.. 

'^evScyypat&ijg  ypa^fi,  819,  b. 

**£«5j)s  ^ii6pay6og,  830,  a. 

*Pseudobonmum,  ^0,  a, 

*Pseudodictamnum,  820,  a        , 

'^evSoKXTjTeiag  ypatpn^  820,  a. 

"fEvSoSiTTTCpog,  290,  a. 

'^EuSotiaOTvpiiav  Hktj,  627,  b 

*iXoi,  94,  a  ;  99.  b. 

"Psimmythion,  820,  b 

*Psittacus,  820,  b 

*UK7-^o,  820,  b. 

^Psylla,831,a. 

■'Psyllion,  821,  a 

*Psylon,  621,  a. 

*Ptarmice,  821,  a 

*Ptelea,  821,  a. 

*Ptens,  821,  a. 

*Ptemix,  821,  a. 

TItvktIov,  944,  a. 

Utvov,  715,  b. 

Xlvavi^^ia,  821,  a 

TlvaveWitav,  190,  a. 

Pubertas,  328,  a ;  532,  i    '»37,  li 

Pubes,  533,  a. 

Publicae  Feriffi,  435,  b 

Publicani,  82],  b. 

Publici  Sem,  885,  a    S8j   ^ 

Fublicia  Ler,  5S5,  a. 

PublicianatD  ReaiActio,823,k 

Publicum,  821,  b. 

Publicum  Jus,  361,  a";  561,  a 

Publicus  Ager.  34,  a;  798,  b 

Publiha  Lex,  833,  a. 

FubliliaB  Leges.  823,  a 

HhivdarvXog,  290,  a. 

IlvKTai,  823,  b. 

IIifXoi.456,  b;  599,  a 

P.  er,  885,  b. 

Pjgilalus,  823,  b. 

Pugiles,  823,  b. 

Pugillares,  944,  a. 

Fugio,  824,  a. 

riuy^axm.  823,  b. 

nuj^'J.  823,  b;  763,  b. 

jluynoBVvi],  823,  b. 

Yivvm'-,  763,  b. 

llvXay6pai,  49,  b. 

n^'X^,  793,  a. 

nwXi's,  793,  a. 

PuUarius,  131,  b. 

nuXwv,  514.  b;  794,  ft 

Pulpitum,  963,  b. 

Pulvinar,  824,  b. 

Fulvinus,  824,  b. 

Functum,  297,  a 

PuptaLex,  585,  a. 

Fupillus,  531,  a  ;  538,  a ;  \02i, 

b. 
Pupillans  Substitntio,  493,  b. 
Puppis,-  692,  a. 
Tlvpdypa,  449,  a. 
Hvpai,  456,  b. 
Ilvpyoi,  1027,  a. 
Tlvpia,  599,  a. 
lIvpiaTi'iptovt  599,  a. 
Puiification,  604,  a. 
HvpouavTEid,  369,  Iv 
IIiipp/x'/i  851,  a. 
Tli-pliiX^oTai,  851,  b 
Pun.cs.  626,  a, 
Puleal.  824,  b. 
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f  iteus,  J48,  a. 
IlvQia,  825,  b. 
llvOim,  825,  a. 
UufirfxP'/frroi,  424,  b. 
Puticulas,  461,  a. 
Puticuii,  461,  a. 
UdL  823,  b. 
nvliSiov,  827,  b. 
.riuf'ov,  183,  a. 
Uv\ts,  827,  b. 
Uv^os,  183,  a. 
*PyGnocomoii,  825,  a. 
•PygFirgus,  I.,  a.,  825,  a. 
*Pygnia;us,  825,  a. 
'Pygolampis,  825,  a. 
Pyra,  460,  a. 
''Pyrethrum,  825,  a. 
*Pyrilarapis,  825,  b. 
'■Pyromachus  Lapia,  825.  b 
Pyrrhica,  851,  a. 
*Pyrrhulas,  825,  b. 
*Pyi-us,  1,,  a.,  825,  b. 
Pythia,  688,  a. 
Pvthian  Gaines,  825,  b. 
Pytho,  037,  b. 
Pyxidula.  827,  b. 
Pvxis,  827,  b. 
'Pvxus,  827,  b. 


yiiadrag^esima,  827,  b. 
(Jiiadrans,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
CJiiadiantal,  325,  a. 
Quadiatani,  715,  a. 
(Quadriga,  159,  b;  332,  b. 
yuadrigatus,  159,  b. 
QuadnreniRs,  8'Jl,  b. 
Qnadrupes,  7-17,  b. 
Quadruplatoies,  828,  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  19,  b. 
Quadrussis,  111,  a. 
Qu'cESitur,  552,  a. 
Qir.estiinies,  552,  a;  806,  b. 
t^'nesiiorci  Peroetuie,  552,  a; 

806,  b. 
QuKstor,  828,  a. 
QuiEstores  Classic!,  828,  b. 
Quiestores  PaiTicidii,  828,  a. 
iiuiBsLoves  Sacri  Palatii,829,  b. 
Unffistorii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
i^usEstorium,  221  (plan)  ;  220, 

b ;  223,  a. 
liuffistur.i  Ostiensis,  829,  a.. 
ti'mles-Quales,  887,  b. 
Qualus,  188,  b. 
(iuanti  Minons  Actio,  829,  b. 
Quartarius,  889,  h. 
UuasiUaritE,  188,  b;  953,  a. 
Quasillus,  188,  b. 
yuatuorviri  Juri  Dicundo,  282, 

b. 
Quatuoi-viri  Viarum  Curanda- 

rum,  830,  a;  1043.  b. 
Querela  Inofficiosi  Teatainenti, 

964,  b. 
Quinariiis,  349,  a. 
Quinctjlis,  191,  a. 
Quincunx,  110,  b;  591,  a.. 
Qnindecimviri,  340,  b. 
Quinquagesima.  830,  a. 
Quinquati-ia,  830.  a. 
Quinquatrus,  830.  a. 
Quinquennalia,  830,  b. 
Quinquennalis,  263,  a. 
Quinqueremes,  891,  b. 
Qiiinquertium,  751,  a. 
Quinqiieviri,  830,  b. 
Quiaqtieviri  Mensarii.  634,  u.. 
Qiiinlana,  220,  b;  221,  b. 
Qiiir.tia  Lex,  585,  a. 
QuiuLilis,  19],  a. 
Quinnalia,  831,  a. 
Quitinalis  Flanien,  445,  b. 
Quiritium  Jus,  261,  a;  561, a. 
Quiver,  765,  a. 
Quod  JussH,  Actio,  562,  b. 
Quorum     Bononim,    Interdic- 

tum,  831,  a. 

R.   T. 
Itaces,  256,  a. 
Radius.  331,  b. 
*Raia,  832,  a. 
Ramnonses,  743,  a, 
Ramncs.  743,  a. 
*Rana,  832,  a. 
*Rannnculus,  832,  a. 
*Raphanus.  832.  a. 
Rapina  or  Rapta  Bou3. 164,  b  ; 
404,  a. 


Rallum,  832,  i 

Rallus.  832,  a 

Rastellus.  832,  a 

Raster,  832,  a. 

Rastrum,  832,  a. 

Rates,  889,  b. 

Rationibus  Distrahetidis  Actio^ 

1030,  a. 
Razor,  138,  a;  139,  a. 
Recepta ;   de  Recepto,   Actio, 

832,  a. 
Recinium,  639,  a. 
Reciaus,  839,  a. 
Recissoria  Actio,  542,  a. 
Rector,  817,  a. 
Renuppratores,  18,  b;  550,  b. 
Reda,  838,  a. 
Redemptor,  832,  b. 
Redhibitoria  Actio.  832,  b, 
Redimiculutri,  833,  a. 
Regia  Lex,  833,  a. 
Regifugium,  833,  b. 
Regina  Sacrorum,  637,  b. 
Regula,  833,  b. 
Rei  Residuie  Exceptio,  19.  a. 
Rei  XJxorix  or  Dotis  Actio,  380, 

b. 
Relatic,  869.  h. 
Relegatio,  136,  a. 
Relegatus,  136,  a. 
Rcniancipatio,  371,  a;  398,  b. 
Reiiimia  Lex,  203,  a. 
Reiiiuna,  5~G,  a. 
Remus,  893.  a. 
Repagula.  520,  a. 
Repetund^,  833,  b. 
Replicatio,  19,  b. 
Repositorinm,  275,  b. 
Repotia,  625,  b. 
Repudium,  371,  a. 
Res,  374,  a. 

*'   Communes,  374,  b. 

"    Corporales,  374,  b. 

"    Divini  Juris,  374,  a. 

"    Hereditarice,  374.  h. 

"    Humani  Jaiis,  374,  a. 

"   Immobiles,  374.  t). 

"    Incorporales,  374,  b. 

"    Mancipi,  .374,  b;  1006,  a. 

"    Mobiles,  374.  h. 

*'  nee  Mancipi,  374,  b  ;  1066, 

a, 

"   NuUius,  374,  a. 

"    private,  374,  a. 

"   Ptfclicie,  374,  a. 

*'   Relig'iosifi.  374,  a. 

"    Sacras,  374,  a. 

"    Sanclie,  374,  n. 

"   TJniversitatis,  374.  a. 

"    Uxona,  370,  b;  371,  n.. 
Rescriptum,  304,  b. 
Responsa,  558.  .i. 
Respublica.  1063,  a. 
Restitutio  in  Integrum.  834,  b. 
Restitutnna  Actio,  542,  a. 
Rete,  836.  a 
Retentio  Dotis.  370,  I. 
Retiarii,  476,  b. 
Reticulum,  187.  b;  836,  a. 
Retinacula,  894,  b. 
Recis,  836,  a. 
Reus.  20,  a;  675,  a. 
Rex  Sacri  ficulus.  837,  a,  b. 
Rex  Saci'ificus,  837.  a,  b, 
Rex  Sacrorum,  837,  b 
*Rha,  837,  b. 
'?a6^iov,  702,  b. 
'Vaddovii/AOi,  33,  a. 
'TdSSog,  1057.  I). 
'Pa()5oii%oi,  J3,  a. 
'PiuoT^p,  610.  a, 
*Rbamnus,  838,  a. 
*Raphanis,  838,  a. 
*Raplianos.  838,  a. 
Td^/?,  20,  b. 
Rheda,  8.38,  a. 
'V^yia,  572,  a. 
T^rwp.  838,  a  ;  936.  b. 
'PijTODiKrj  yp  1017,  S^*^!  "i 
'P^Tp'a,  662.  b. 
*TIbine,  838,  b. 
*Rhiiioceros.  838,  h. 
'Pivn-nvXri,  793,  b. 
•PiTTis,  444,  b. 
'Pnnarrip.  444,  b. 
*?o6<ivij,  954,  a. 
Rhfldia  Lex.  585,  a. 
TrtAoVcAt.  1054.  b. 
^Rhodon.  638,  b. 
*RhtEn.838.  b. 


♦Rhombus,  838,  b. 

ToTTTpoj'.  526,  b. 

'PtJ^/ju,  599,  a. 

'Pip^ds,  331,  b. 

^Pv7r(tpoypa<pia,  712,  a. 

•Rhus,  838,  b. 

'Puffia,  933,  a. 

'PuroV,  838,  b. 

*Rhyta,  838,  b. 

*^Rhytros,  839,  a. 

Rica,  446,  b. 

Ricinium,  839,  a. 

Ring-s,  839.  a. 

Road,  1041,  b. 

Robigaha,  841,  a. 

*Rnbiir,  841,  a. 

Rubur,  213,  b, 

Rogare  Legem,  580,  a. 

Rogatio,  560,  a. 

Rogationem  Accipere,  560.  a.  ■ 

Rogationem  Proinulgare,580,a. 

Rogationes  Licini^j,  841,  a. 

Rogatores,  367,  b. 

Rogus,  460,  a. 

Romana,  717,  b. 

Rnmphea,  489,  b 

Ro))e-daneers,  454,  a. 

Ropes,  842,  b. 

Rorarii,  841,  b. 

*Rosa,  841,  b. 

Piosci-a  Theatralis  Lex,  585,  a. 

♦Rosmarinus.  841,  b. 

Rostra,  841,  b. 

Rostrata  Columna,  290,  b. 

Rostrata  Conma,  310,  b. 

Rostrum,  892,  a 

Rota,  331,  b  ;  439,  a. 

*Rubeta,  843.  a 

*Rulirica,  642,  a. 

Rubria  Lex.  585,  a. 

Rubrica,  122,  a. 

Rudder,  460,  b. 

Rudens,  842,  a. 

Ruderatio,  519,  b. 

Rudiarii,  476,  a. 

Rudis,  476,  a. 

Rudus.  1042,  b. 

RufFuli,  1001,  b. 

Rurapia,  489,  b. 

Runcina.  842,  b, 

Rupiliaj  Leges.  .585,  b  ;  S13,  a. 

Rutabulum,  843,  a. 

Rutellum,  842.  b. 

Rutiliana  Actio.  842,  b. 

Rutrum,  842,  b. 

S.  2. 
Sabanum,  719.  a. 
"Saccharum,  843,  a. 
TaKXVpai'Tat,  187,  b. 
Saccua,  1052.  a. 
Saeellum,  843,  a. 
Sacena,  374.  a. 
Sacerdos,  843,  a. 
Sacerdotium,  843,  a. 
Sacra,  844,  a. 

"      Gentilitia,  469.  b. 

"      Municipalia,  845,  a. 

"       Privata,  844,  h. 

<'      Publica.  844,  a. 
Sacramento,  1048.  a. 
Sacramentum.  670,  b;  10-18,  b. 
Sacrariura,  845,  a. 
Sacratffi  Leares,  585,  b. 
Sacrifices,  845.  a. 
Sacnficium,  845,  a. 
Sacrilegium,  846,  b. 
Sacrilegus,  846,  b. 
Sacrorum  Alienatio,  469,  b. 
Sacrorum  Detestatin,  469,  b. 
Sacrum  Novemdiale.  435,  b. 
Saddles,  407,  b. 
Saeculares  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Sieculum,  847,  a. 
♦Sagapenum,  847,  a, 
'SaytjvT},  837,  a. 
^dyioVf  595,  b. 
Sagitta,  847,  a. 
Sagittarii.  848,  u. 
"^dyfia,  378,  b. 
Sagniani  Equi,  378,  b. 
Sagmm;i,  843,  a. 
Sagulum,  848,  a. 
Sagum.  848,  a. 
Sails,  693.  b 
*Salamandra,  848,  1) 
*Sal  Ammoniacum,  849,  a. 
Salaminia,  848.  h. 
'S.aXapiivioi.  848,  b. 
Salarium,  849,  a. 
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Salii.  849,  b. 
Salillum,  850.  b. 
Saliiiifi,  850,  a;  I((35,  ^>. 
Salinum,  850,  b. 
*Salpe,  850,  b. 
♦Salpinx,  I.,  n.,  650.  b. 
:^«X7r(y^,  1021,  b. 
Salt,  1035,  b. 
Salr-cellar,  850,  b. 
Salt-works,  850,  a;  1033.  b. 
Salratio,^50,  b. 
Sail  us,  859,  b. 

Ssuivjanum  Interdictum,-5i3.  l 
Salutatores,  852,  b, 
Sambuca,  852,  1). 
Sambucistriie,  852,  b, 
♦Samia  Terra,  853,  b. 
'Samius  Lapis,  853.  b 
Samnites,  477,  a.   ' 
♦Sampsychon,  853.  b. 
Sar.dal,  154,  b;  904,  a. 
Sandalium,  853,  b. 
Saudapila,  459,  b, 
♦Sandaracha,  853,  b. 
*Sandix,  854,  a 
♦Santalnn,  854,  a. 
Sav/f,  525,  b. 
Sapn,  1051,  b. 
♦Sapphirus,  854.  a. 
Sarcophagus,  460,  a 
Sarculura,  854,  a. 
*Sarda,  854,  a. 
Sardiani,  600,  b. 
*Saidonyx.  S54,  b. 
Siirissa,  489,  b. 
Sarracum,  854,  b. 
Sartago,  854,  b. 
Satira,  854,  b. 
Sat-isdatio,  19,  b, 
Satura,  854,  b. 
SaturaLex,  580,  b;  a.-iS.  a 
Satunialia,  855,  b. 
I'ampos,  990,  b. 
*Sat.yrion,  I.,  II.,  853,  a. 
*Satyrus,  856,  a. 
♦Saurus,  I.,  IL,  856,  a. 
Savpwrijp,  488,  b. 
Saw,  876,  b. 
*Saxifragum.  856,  b. 
Scabellum,  335,b,  857,  a 
Scabillum,  335,  b.' 
Seals,  856,  b. 
ScalaB  Gemonite,  213,  b. 
Scales,  589,  b. 
i.\"uX('f,  854,  a. 
Scalmi,  892,  b. 
Scalpellum,  243,  b. 
Scalptura,  660,  a. 
Scalptui-atiim,  519,  b. 
♦Scanimonia,  857,  a. 
Sc;tmnum,  857,  a. 
*Sc.indix,  857,  a. 
Scantmia  Lex,  585,  b. 
SifdWpSa.  483,  b. 
Scaplia,  857,  a. 
Scapus,  288,  b. 
"S-Kdipn,  317,  b. 
'SK{i.<l>ri<bopin,  523,  a. 
*Scarus.  857,  a. 
Scena,  968,  b. 

Scenici  Ludi,  600,  i ;  632,  t 
*Scei)anos,.857,  a. 
♦Scepmos,  857,  b. 
1,Ki~apvovi  112,  a. 
£A:jjTrotJ\o(,  857,  b. 
XKrj-rpov,  657.  b. 
Sceptrum,  857.  b 
TKCvr]  Kpz^aard.  893,  b. 

"      TzX^KTd,  893.  a. 

"      IvXiva,  893.  a. 
2K£tiO0opuf,  523,  b. 
Txcdiai,  173,  b;  859.  b. 
^Xni^ara  TETpdyotva,  501,  -. 
*Schinos,  858,  a. 
*Schistus  Lapis,  S5S,  « 
♦Schceniclus,  858,  a. 
*Schtenus,  858,  a. 
Seli(Piuts,  858,  a. 
Sxo"'''ii  894>  a,  b. 
Sx«M'o6(fT77?.  454,  a 
S;^'(H]'Of,  858,  a. 
Schola,  148,  a. 
^Kia,  700,  a. 

^Kld6£lOV,106\,h. 

'ZKiiiSrjipopia.  523,  a 
^Kid&ini',  1061,  b. 
'SKinrpaiPf),  700,  a. 
TKiaypaipiu.  700,  a. 
♦Sciana.  858,  a. 
Ticidg,  977,  b. 
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tudSriixiv,  508,  b 

•Scilla,  858,  a. 

2«('/iirous,  572,  b. 

Sciothericum,  509,  a. 

^Kipotpopiiiiv,  190,  a. 

Scipio,  857,  b. 

Scire,  871,  a. 

Scissor,  275,  b. 

Scitum  Populi,  580,  a. 

*Sciuius,  858,  a, 

iVoXiiJ,  454,  a. 

•Scolopax,  858,  b. 

*Scolopen(lra,  858,  b. 

*Scolopendrion,  858,  b, 

*Scolopia,  858,  b. 

l^KiXoip,  324,  a. 

*Scolymiis,  858,  b. 

*Scombros,  858,  b. 

*Scops,  858,  b. 

*Scordium,  858,  b. 

*Seorudon,  858,  b. 

'ScorodoprttS-"*;!,  858,  b. 

Scorpio,  989,  a 

•Scorpio,  II.,  858,  b. 

*Scorpio,  III.,  859,  a. 

♦Scorpio,  17.,  859,  a. 

*ScDrpioeides,  859,  a. 

Scortea,  699,  a. 

Screw,  272,  a. 

Scnbbe,  859,  a  ;  1063,  b. 

Scribonia  l.ex,  585,  b  {  1068,  a. 

Scrinium,  211,  b. 

Scriplum,  859,  b. 

Scripta,  795,  a. 

Scripta  Duodecim,  569,  b. 

Scriptura,  859,  b. 

Scripturarii,  859,  b. 

Scripulum,  859,  b. 

Scroljcs,  76,  b. 

Scrupulum,  859,  b  ;  1062,  a. 

Sculptura,  800,  a. 

Sculpture,  860,  a;  912,  a. 

SKup/u  SUtj,  660.  b. 

XKiiraAi;,  861,  a. 

SKiifci,  347,  a. 

Scutum,  860,  b. 

*ScyUum,  861,  a. 

Scytale,  861,  a. 

♦Scytale,  II.,  861,  a. 

Scythe,  428,  b. 

XriKds,  958,  b. 

Sectatores,  46,  a. 

Sectio,  861,  h 

Sector,  861,  b. 

.Sectonum  Interdii turn,  543, b; 

861,  b. 
Securicula,  861,  b. 
Secnrjs,  861,  b. 
Secutores,  477,  a. 
ZctpaTof,  332,  b. 
^Etpa(pdpoi,  332,  b. 
2£iCTdxO£ia,  861,  b. 
XcTurpoj',  899,  a. 
•Scliiion,  862,  a. 
SeliquasLrum,  863,  a. 
Solla,  862,  a 
'Z^'lfxara,  457,  a. 
Seuibella,  349,  a. 
1,rinnov,  539,  b  ;  896,  a. 
Semeiotica,  663,  b. 
Sementivje  Feriie,  436,  b. 
Semimares,  467,  a.* 
Serais,  Seniissis,  110,  li ;  129, 

b;  591,  a. 
Semproniie  Leges,  864,  a. 
Sempronia    Lex    de    Ftenere, 

586,  a. 
Semuncia,  1062,  a. 
Setnunciarium  Feniis,  547,  b. 
Senate  (Athenian).  168,  a. 
"      (Roman),  864,  li. 
"      (Spartan), .473,  b. 
Senator,  864,  b. 
Senatus,  864,  b. 
Eenatusconsultum,  870,  b. 

'•        Aproninnuni,  872.  a. 

*'        Articuleianum,872,a 

*'        de      Bacchanalibus, 
366, b ;  872,  a. 

"        (Jalvitianum,  557,  a  ; 
S72,  b. 

"        Claudianum,  872,  b. 

"        Dasuniianum,  873,  a. 

"        Hadrmni,  873,  a. 

"        .luncianum,  873,  b. 

"        Junianum,  873,  b. 

**        Largianum,  873,  l>. 

"        Libonianum,  873,  b. 

"        Miiccdonianuni,  873, 
b. 
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Senatusconsultum      Memmia- 
num,  873,  b. 

'*        Neronianum,  873,  b. 

"        Orphitianum,  874,  a, 

*'        Pegasianum,  874,  a. 

*'        Persicianum,  874,  a. 

"        Pisonianum,  873,  b, 

"        Plancianum,  874,  a. 

"        Plautianum,  874,  a, 

"        Rubrianum,  874,  b. 

"        Sabiniauum,  874,  b. 

"        Silanianum,  874,  b. 

"        Tertullianum,874,b. 

"        TrebeUianum,875,a. 

"        Turpilianum,  875,  a. 

"        Velleianura,  875,  a. 

"        Vitrasianum,  875,  a. 

"        Volusianum,  875,  a. 
Soniores,  296,  b ;  1007,  b. 
Sepelire,  461,  a. 
September,  191,  al 
Septemviri  Epulonea,  414,  a. 
Septiraatrus,  830,  b. 
Septimoiitium,  875,  a. 
Septum,  297,  a. 
Septunx,  110,  b;  691,  a. 
Sepulchn  Violati  Actio,  462,  a ; 

1049,  a. 
Sepulchrum,  461,  a. 
Sequestres,  46,  a. 
Sera,  526,  a. 
Seriaj,  374,  a;  1051,  b. 
Sericum,  875.  b. 
*Serpens,  876,  a. 
*SerpylIum,  876,  h. 
Serra,  876,  b. 

Serrati,  sc.  Nummi,  349,  b. 
SeiTula.  876,  b. 
Serta,  877,  a. 
Serviana  Actio,  776,  b. 
Servilia  Agraria  Lex,  586,  a. 
"       Glaucia  Lex,  834.  a. 
"       Judiciarla  Lex, 553, a; 
586,  a. 
Servitus,  883,  a. 
Servituteg,  877,  a. 
Sernis  (Greek),  880,  b. 
ServTis  (Roman),  883,  a. 
*Ses,  888,  a. 
*Sesamum,  888,  a. 
Sescuiicia,  110,  b:  591,  a. 
Sescunx,  110,  h;  591,  a. 
*Seseli,  888,  a. 
Sestertius,  888.  b. 
Sevir  Turrnse  Equitum,  418,  b. 
Seviri,  127,  b. 
Sex  SufFragia,  416,  a. 
Sexatrus,  830,  b. 
Sextans,  160,  b  ;  596,  a. 
Sextarius,.899,  a. 
Sextilis,  191,  a. 
Sextula,  889,  b ;  1062,  u. 
Shears,  449,  a. 
Shields,  268,  a ;  736,  b ;  750, 

b ;  860,  b. 
Shins,  889.  b. 

Shoe,  188,  b;  398,  b;  901.  b. 
Sibina,  489,  b. 
ZiSiviov,  489,  b. 
Siliyl,  895,  a. 
Sihyllini  Libri,  895,  a. 
Sica,  896,  a. 
Sicarius,  308,  b;  896,  a. 
Sicila,  896,  a. 
Sickle,  428,  b  ;  896,  b. 
SIcilicus,  1062,  a. 
*Sicys,  896,  a. 
*Side,  896,  a. 
*Siderites  Lapis,  996,  a. 
^tSrjpojxavTila,  370,  u. 
*Sidero.s,  896,  a. 
Sigillaria,  856,  a. 
♦Sigillata,  898,  a. 
Sigma,  633,  b. 
Signa  Militaria,  896,  a. 
Signifer,  896,  b. 
Signiniim  Opus,  519,  1>. 
•Sil,  897.  b. 
*Siler,  897,  b. 
Silk,  875,  b. 
Silentiarii.  804,  u. 
'Silcx,  897,  b. 
Silia  Lex,  586,  a. 
Silicarii,  76,  a. 
Silicomium,  462,  b. 
'Silphium.  898,  a. 
Siliqua,  1062,  a. 
*Silunis,  898,  a. 
Silvaj,  859.  b, 
Silvani  et  Parbnnis  Lex,  584,  b. 


Silver,  90,  b. 

•Simla,  898,  a. 

'Sinapi,  898,  b. 

Sindon,  718,  b. 

•Sinopica  Terra,  898,  b 

Sinus.  985,  b. 

*Sion,  898,  b. 

Siparium,  898,  b. 

*Sirius,  898,  b. 

*Sisarum,  899,  a. 

Sistrum,  899,  a. 

Siffupa,  750,  a. 

^ttTvpva,  750,  a. 

•Sisymbrium,  899,  b. 

♦Sisyrinchion,  899,  b. 

Sitella,  901,  a. 

^tTTjphtoVj  901,  a, 

^iTiVTrji,  430,  b. 

SiTwj/flf,  900,  b. 

Xtro^uXaKcTov,  510,  b. 

^iTo^v^nKESi  900,  a. 

^tTonutXat,  900,  a. 

Ttro;,  R99,  b. 

i^irou  lUri,  900,  b. 

*Sitta,  901,  a. 

Sittyba!,  588,  b. 

Situla,  901,  a. 

Slaves  (Greek),  880.  b. 

Slaves  (Roman),  883,  a. 

Sling,  454,  b. 

Slingers,  454,  b. 

•Smaragdus,  901,  b. 

•Smaris,  901,  b. 

'Smilax,  901,  b. 

SjiAiy,  243,  b ;  373,  a. 

J^litvvri,  832,  a. 

•Smiris,  901,  b. 

•Smyrna,  901,  b. 

Sobrina,  277,  b. 

Sobrinus,  277,  b. 

Socculus,  901 ,  b. 

Soccus,  901,  b. 

Socer,  30,  b. 

Socer  Magnus,  31,  a. 

Societas.  902,  a. 

Socii,  903,  a. 

Socio,  Pro,  Actio,  902,  b. 

Socius,  902,  a. 

Socrus,  31,  a, 

Socrus  Magna.  31,  a. 

Sodales,  278,  a. 

Sodales  Augustales,  127,  a. 

Sodales  Titii.  985,  a.    ' 

Sodalitium,  46,  b. 

Solarium,  509,  a;  518;  b. 

Solea,  904,  a. 

•Solea,  II.,  904,  b. 

•Solen,  904.  b. 

Solidus,  129,  b. 

Solitanrilia,  604,  b  .  846,  a. 

Solium.  150,  a. 

aXos,  368,  a. 

Solum,  519,  b. 

Solntio,  674,  b. 

Sophronistse,  483,  a. 

Yiiid>povTtcTfiotov,  213,  a. 

•Sorbum,  904,  b. 

•Sorex,  904,  b. 

llopoi,  456,  b. 

Soror,  277,  b. 

Sortes,  693,  a  :  904,  b. 

Sortilegi,  905,  a. 

Tuiarpa,  882,  a. 

Spade,  715,  b. 

Spadones,  467,  n  ;  532,  b. 

•Sparganion,  905,  a. 

Sffa'pyavoi',  534,  a. 

Spartan  Constitution,  472,  b. 

•Spartum,  905,  a. 

Sparus,  489,  b. 

^TTdOv,  478,  a ;  955,  a. 

Spatium,  254,  a. 

Spear.  488,  b. 

Specillum,  243,  b. 

Spectio,  126,  b. 

Specularia,  521.  a. 

Specularis  Lapis.  521.  a. 

Speculatorcs,  905.  a 

STFCipa,  906,  b. 

^TTclpni  ^oEtni,  235,  a. 

S|.eculum,  ('05,  a. 

Specus,  75.  b. 

STreipi'ov,  720,  a. 

Sjrtipov,  720,  a. 

Speusinians,  317,  a. 

•Snhacelos,  906,  a. 

Sphieristerium,  153,  b  ;  483,  b. 

i'^aTpa,  777,  a. 

rfaipai,  235.  a. 

I^u/ptffic  483,  b. 


X^aipttrr^piov, 483,  b ;  777,* 
^faipioTiKfi^  777,  a. 
TAatptuTiKiij  483,  b ;  777,  a. 
•Sphendamnos,  9()6,  a. 
S'^£i/iidj'i;,454,  b;840,bi910 
^fcv^ovfiTai,  454,  b. 
•Sphex,  906,  a. 
'S(piots,  006.  b. 
^(piyKTfip,  96,  a. 
20payi's,  839,  a. 
20iipa,  610,  a. 
Xibvpiov,  610,  a. 
^fvpfj\aTOVf  177,  b, 
•Sphyriena,  906,  a. 
Sphyralon,  177,  b. 
Spiculum,  489,  b. 
Spina,  253,  a. 
♦Spina,  906,  a. 
Spindle,  464,  b. 
Spinter  or  Spinther,  96,  a. 
Spira,  906,  b. 
Spirula,  906,  b. 
iVifeji^;,  763,  b, 
♦Spiza,  906,  b. 
•Spodias,  906,  b. 
Spolia,  906,  b. 
Sponda,  573,  a. 
'S.Tioviai,  344,  b  ;  846,  a. 
Spondeo,  672,  b. 
^Tovdodidpoi,  681,  a. 
Sa-WuAoi,  819,  a. 
•Spondyle,  907.  b. 
•SpondyluB,  907,  b. 
Sponge,  704,  b. 
Spongia,  704,  b. 
'Spongia,  II.,  907-  b. 
Sponsa,  623,  b. 
Sponsalia,  023,  b ;  624,  b. 
Sponsio,  542,  a;  1048,  b. 
Sponsor,  541.  b. 
Sponsus,  623,  b. 
Sportula,  907.  b. 
Stabularius,  832,  a. 
•Stacte.  908,  a. 
l:ralioSp6fiot,  909,  b. 
rrafSiov,  908,  a. 
XrdSws.  908,  a. 
Stadium,  908,  a. 
Stalagmia,  533,  a. 
Stamen,  953,  b. 
•Stannum,  910,  b. 
Standards,  Military,  89b,  «. 
"^Tacc/iov,  995,  a. 
Stater,  910.  b. 
Statera,  1021,  a. 
Sra0/iowxoi,  938,  a. 
ZraMs,  589,  b;  614,  b, 
Stati  Dies,  362.  b. 
Stationes,  2M,  b. 
Stationes  Fisci,  912,  a. 
Stationes  Municipioi-um.  9!2  ^ 
Stativie  Feriffi,  435,  b. 
Staler,  912,  a. 
Statu  Liber,  616,  a. 
Statuaria  Ars,  912,  a. 
Statuary,  912,  a. 
Statu  men,  1042,  b. 
Sravpds,  324,  a. 
Sr^Xai,  457,  h. 
^Tc^^a,  877,  a. 
£r^|ib)r,  953,  b. 
Srf^a»^7rXrf«oi,  8<(,  a. 
£rc0aVai^a,  877,  a. 
£7c0avos,  309,  b. 
Src^avo-Xdifioi',  877.  a. 
^TcipavoTrMKot,  877,  a. 
Stercoljnii  Servitus,  S78,  b 
SfcVia,  924,  b. 
Stibadium,  633,  b. 
•Stibium,  924,  b. 
Stillicidii  Servitus,  878,  b 
StiUicidium,  878,  b. 
Stilus.  924.  b, 
•Stimmi,  925,  a. 
StipenJiani,  925,  a. 
Stipendium,  925,  » 
Stipes,  721,1). 
Stipulatio,  673,  a. 
Stipulator,  673,  a. 
Stiva,  80,  a. 
£rX£)'y/f,  599,  a. 
Srorf,  794.  a. 
•Stffibe,  926.  a. 
•Strechas,  926.  b. 
^Toix^lov,  508,  b 
Stola,  926.  b. 
St6iuop,  452.  b 
•Stiimiima.  926,  b. 
•Stratiotcs.  928,  a 
Stoves,  521,  a. 
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Btragulum,  951,  b. 
Srparvyif  vrtvi,  927,  b. 
i-Tparrjyds,  926,  b. 
Stratiiies,  928,  a. 
Strenii,  928,  a. 
I'rpETrro's,  9S9.  b. 
Strius,  288,  b. 
Strigil,  150,  b(  599,  a. 
*Stnx,  928,  b 
5:rpal/iara,  672,  b;  951,  b. 
•Strorabus,  928,  b. 
Erpo/yuAflt,  890,  b. 
5]rpo0£iij,  215,  a. 
5:r(D<j>iv^,  215,  a. 
Strophium,  928,  b. 
•Slroulhion,  928,  b. 
•Strouthos,  928,  b. 
*5-"rpou9d£  lisydXriy  928,  b. 
*Strouthocaineliis,  928,  b. 
Structor,  275,  b.' 
'Strychnus,  928,  b. 
Studiosi  Juris,  116,  a. 
SriiXos,  288,  a  ;  925,  a. 
Stultorum  Feriie,  450,  a. 
Stuprum,  2.3,  b  ;  302,  a  ;  533,  b. 
i^TvpdKiov,  488,  b,  n. 
^Tilpal,  488,  b. 
Stylus,  924,  b. 
•Styptena,  929, ... 
"Slyrax,  929,  a. 
Suasor,  125,  a. 
Subcenturio,  104,  a. 
'Suber,  929,  b, 
Subitarii,  1022,  h. 
Sublijaculura,  929,  b. 
Subrogare  hegtiia,  580,  a. 
Subscriptio  Censoria,  535,  a  j 
Subseciva,  37,  a.  [664,  b. 

Subsellium,  978,  b. 
Subsei-ica,  876,  a. 
Subsignani,  103,  b. 
SubsLitutio,  493,  a. 
Substitutio  Pupillaris,  498,  b. 
Subtegnieii,  953,  b. 
Subtemen,  953,  b. 
Subucula,-1024,  b. 
Successio,  929,  b. 
Successor,  930,  b. 
Succinctoriuin,  929,  b. 
Succinctus,  1024,  b. 
''Succinum,  930,  b. 
ZvKotjuivTrig.  930,  b. 
S'jKo^uiTia?  yDa(Pr}t  931,  a. 
Suclatio,  149,  a. 
Sudatorium,  149,  a. 
Suffibulura,  1041,  a. 
Sufiilio,  462,  a. 
Suffragia  Sex,  416,  a. 
Suffragium,  931,  b. 
Suggestus,  841,  b;  932,  a. 
Suggrrundarium,  460,  a. 
Siii  Herodes,  497,  b  ;  499,  a. 
ZtXai,  932,  a. 
Sulci,  1042,  b. 
^vXXoysts,  932,  a. 
'Sulphur,  932,  b. 
SulpicicB  Leges,  586,  a. 
Sulpicia  Senipronia  Lex, 586,  a. 
^viiS6Xaiov,  932,  b. 
Su/ifioAa/wv   T:apa6ii(jsvis  StKt}, 
Sii^SoXov,  ipi4,  a.  [932,  b. 

^vit66Xu}Vy  atrb,  dUatt  933,  a. 
TvfiBovXoi,  734,  a,  b. 
Sii/i;ia%o(,  933,  b. 
Sviiiiopia,392,b;  1011,  b. 
^viitpopiist  788,  a. 
XvpndaioVt  938,  b. 
Sumtuarite  Leges,  934,  a. 
^vvdXXayixa,  932,  b. 
Su/kXi/tos  ^EKKXjjaia,  383,  b. 
^vyicoiiioTripia,  45,  a. 
Sondial,  508,  a. 
Xvv6tKt/s<  934,  b. 
"ZvvtSpiov,  935,  a. 
T^VESpot,  935,  a. 
^ovriYoptKdv,  936,  b. 
Suv^yopo?,  935,  b. 
2iryyn'£ia,  495,  a. 
Evyyo/eTf,  495,  a. 
Xiiyypa0)J,  937,  a. 
S«yypa0Eit,  809,  b. 
Stvooos,  306,  b. 
Suvoiitia,  937,  b. 
SvviiUia,  938,  a. 
^oviapla,  159,  b. 
Sui/ajpf's,  159,  b  ;  332,  a 
Ewvruy^a,  100,  a. 
Smrdlcts,  935,  a  ;  957,  a. 
iuvTcXeia,  1011,  b;  1012,  a. 
ZwvfEAfifS,  1011,  b. 
£1)1/617/07,  932,  b. 
£i'i'Oi7if(5i'    n«pa6airt'iiy    StKri, 
Sii»6no.i.  960   «  ruii    1, 


2uvTpi)>'papxoi,  1011,  b. 
Suovetaurilia,  604,  b  ;  846.  a  ; 
Supei-ficiariuH,  938,  a.     [697,  a. 
Superficies,  938,  a. 
Supernumerarii,  12,  b. 
Sapparum,  894,  a:  1024,  b. 
Suppavus,  1024,  b. 
Supplicatio,  938,  b. 
Supposititii,  477,  a. 
Suprema,  sc.Tempestas,  362,  a. 
Surdus,  673,  a  ;  960,  b. 
Surgery,  241,  a 
Siipiy^,  940,  b. 
SijpTiti,  941,  a. 
*Sus,  938,  b. 
Su'ffici/i'oi,  306,  a. 
Suspeusura,  150,  a. 
Sufftriritt,  941,  a. 
Hvaraais,  100,  a, 
SucruAof,  290,  a. 
Sword,  478,  a. 
*Sycalis,  930,  b. 
*Sycaniinos,  930,  b. 
'Syce,  930,  b. 
*Sycoinoros,  930,  b. 
*Syenites  Lapis,  931,  b. 
*Symphyton,  933,  b. 
Symposium,  938,  b. 
Syndicus,  278,  b. 
Synthesis,  940,  a. 
Syrinx,  940,  b. 
Syssitia,  941,  a. 

T.  e. 

*Tabanus,  943,  «. 

Tahella,  943,  a. 

TabellariiE  Leges,  943,  a. 

Tabellarius.  943,  b. 

Tabellio,  943,  b. 

Taberna,  943,  b. 

Tabernaculuin,  943,  b  ;  957,  b. 

Tables,  633,  a. 

Tablinum,  517,  a. 

Tabulaj,  944,  a. 

Tabularii,  945;  a. 

Tabulanum,  945,  a. 

Ta!da,  945,  a. 

*Ta;nia,  IL,  915,  b. 

Tiiycis,  945,  b. 

Tiiii/M,  928,  b. 

TaivlSiav,  928,  b. 

TiiAnKja,  589,  b. 

TiiAavroi',  947,  a. 

Talaria,  946,  b. 

TdXapos,  188,  a. 

TaXaaia,  953,  a. 

TaXaiTiovpyia,  953,  a. 

Talassio,  625,  b. 

Talentum,  947,  a. 

Talio,  949,  a. 

•Talpa,  949,  a. 

Talus,  949,  a. 

Tambourine,  1033,  a. 

TuTi/at,  950,  a. 

Tn;ii£i<i,  621,  a. 

•Tanus,  951,  a. 

*Taos,  951,  a. 

Tapes,  951,  a. 

Tapete,  951,  a. 

Tii'^ot,  457,  a. 

Td^poirotoi,  412,  b. 

Ti'ipiif,  1034,  b. 

•Tarandus,  951,  b. 

Tarentini  Liidi,  602,  a  ;  603,  a. 

Tarpeia  Aternia  Lex,  581,  b. 

Tu^p6s,  893,  a. 

Tdpno;,  319,  b. 

Tauiii  Lndi,  602,  a  ;  603,  a. 

♦Taurus,  951,  b. 

Taxes  (Greek),  392,  a;  956,  a. 

Taxes  (Roman),  1008,  b;  1035,b 

Ta?Mpxoi,  951,  b. 

To^is,  952,  a. 

"Taxus,  952,  a. 

TiifiEi/voi,  985,  a. 

Tectores,  76,  a ;  736,  a. 

Teda,  945,  a. 

Tt'iyavov,  854,  b. 

Tegula,  952,  a. 

Teixc'ov,  734,  b. 

TcixOT^oids,  953,  a. 

Tela,  953,  a. 

TcAfi^wv,  133,  a. 

Telamones,  121,  a. 

*Telephion,  956,  a. 

TeAETfli,  652,  a. 

•Telis,  956,  a. 

TeAoivupxi??,  956,  a. 

TtAiii-j?!,  956,  a. 

Tf'Aof,  909,  b  ;  956,  b. 

TcnEVOs,  31,a;  957,  bi  958,  a. 

Temo,  331,  b 

T.ninle.  9,17.  b 


Templum,  957,  b. 
Temporalis  Actio,  18,  a. 
Temporjs  Priescriptio,  804,  b, 
TenSK,  971,  b, 
♦Tenthrodo,  959,  a. 
Tepidarium,  148,  h 
*Terebii)thus,  959.  b, 
"Teredo,  959,  b. 
Terentilia  Lex,  .586,  a, 
Terentini  Ludi,  602,  a, 
Terminalia,  959,  b. 
Termini,  501,  a, 
Teruncios,  1 10,  b;  349,  a;  591,  a 
Tessellarii,  715,  a, 
Tessora,  959,  b, 
Tesserula,  959,  b. 
Testa,  441,  a. 
Testament,  960,  a, 
Testamentariie  Leges,  586,  a. 
Testamentifactio,  960,  a. 
Testamentum,  960,  a. 
Testator,  960,  a. 
Testis,  671,  b;  963. 
Testudo,  605,  b  :  965,  b. 
*Testudo,  IL,  966,  a. 
T/flpiTiros,  332,  b, 
TcrpdJpaY/iov,  381,  a. 
TiTpuXayla,  893,  b. 
Tcrpaopta,  332,  b. 
Tctrarcha,  966,  a. 
Tetrarches,  986,  a, 
Tsrpapxla,  94f ,  h  ;  966,  a. 
Tcrpi'ipiis,  891,  li, 
*Totrix,  966,  a. 
TirpiiSoAoi;,  381,  a. 
TEmipa'icoi'ra,  tiE,  450,  b. 
•Tettigometra,  966,  a. 
«Tettix,  966.  b. 
*Teuthis,  9fi6,  b. 
•Teuthos,  966,  b, 
*Teutlos,  966,  b. 
Textores,  953,  a. 
Textrices,  953,  a. 
Textrinum,  953,  a. 
Oatpis,  215,  a. 
GaAtfTiioi,  893,  a. 
QllXali7Tat^  893,  a. 
OnAanof,  515,  a;  893,  a. 
*Thalassocrambe,  966,  b. 
•Thalictron,  966,  b. 
eaXXaipdpoi,  723,  b. 
QaXviTia.  966,  b. 
Grf/iva,  1052,  b. 
*Thapsia,  966,  b. 
Bairrftv,  456,  b. 
Thargelia,  966,  b. 
eapyi/Aiwv,  190,  a. 
Theatre,  967,  a. 
ecarpov,  967,  a. 
Bcarpuii/rjg,  972.  b. 
ecarpo-tjAiij,  972,  b. 
Theatrum,  967,  a. 
*Thebaicus  Lapis,  971,  a. 
OnKni,  457,  a. 
Theft,  270,  a  ;  463,  a. 
*Theion,  971,  a. 
*Thelyci-aneia,  971,  a, 
*Tbelypteris,  971.  a. 
*Thelyphonon,  971,  a. 
ThensiB,  971,  b. 
Theodosianus  Codex,  273,  b. 
QcoXoyciov,  969,  b. 
QEOtpdvia,  972,  a, 
ecMpia,  345,  b  ;  973,  a. 
6cciipixa,  972,  a. 
eewpi's,  345,  a. 
etupoi,  345,  a  ;  973,  a, 
ecaihia,  972,  a. 
6Epair£[Q,  621,  a. 
Therapeutica,  973,  a, 
BcpaitcvTtKni,  733,  a, 
OEpdirwv,  492,  a. 
Theriaca,  975,  a, 
QTjpiopdx^t<  157,  a. 
Theimce,  143,  a  ;  152,  a. 
Thermopolium,  202,  a ;  226,  b. 
♦Thermos,  975,  b. 
BrtGavpoL  376,  a  ;  958,  b. 
Br]iyt1a,  975,  li. 
Thesmophona,  976,  a, 
e£(TiioiPtiXaKss,  394.  b. 
e££rnoeETai,83,a.84  a   M2.  . 
eEojiiff,  663,  a. 
e^cron,  496,  h  ;  619,  a, 
Thessatian  Constitution, 945. b, 
BcaaaXoiKtTat,  751.  a. 
9^rES,  976,  b. 
eiauof,  363,  b;  977,  b. 
Boiv^  yaptKrj,  620,  a. 
eoAi'a,  1061,  b. 
B6X0S,  977,  b. 
6'iwif05.  33.  a 
Tbnrav.  596.  s 


6uoa^,  596,  a, 
Thona  Lex,  977,  b. 
*Tho8,  978,  a, 
Thraces,  477,  a. 
Bpdvwv,  978,  b, 
BoavtTai^  893,  a. 
ep<li/05,  893,  a. 
♦Thraupis,  978.  b. 
♦Thraupalus,  978,  b. 
Threces,  477,  a. 
Threshold,  524,  b. 
Qprjvipdoi,  456,  a. 
♦Thridacine,  978,  b. 
♦Thridax,  978,  b. 
♦Thrissa,  978,  b. 
epi^,  291,  a. 
Thronus,  978,  b. 
OpuaAAis,  397,  b. 
Bvyar/)p,  495.  a. 
OvyaTpiSovi,  495,  a. 
eu/iE'Aij,  968,  b, 
©u7«ur^piov,  1026,  b, 
eiipu,  514,  b  ;  524,  b. 

"     oCAeio?,  514,  b  ;  S24, 11 

'*      KriTcaia,  515,  a  \  594,  b 

"     pluavXos,  514,  b. 

"     fiETavXoi,  514,  b, 
eupEiis,  860,  b. 
0i!p£rpov,  525,  b. 
BvpcSci,  515,  b. 
BvpSiv,  515,  a  ;  527,  b. 
GuowpEiov,  515,  a  :  527.1, 
Bvouipds.  514,  b  1  627,  b. 
♦Thus,  979,  a. 
euVavm,  27,  a;  443,  b. 
Stiriyptoi',  76,  b, 
*Thya,  979,  a. 
♦Thyites  Lapis,  979,  a. 
'Thymallus,  979,  a. 
•Thymbra,  979,  b. 
•Thymelsa,  979,  b. 
•Thymus,  979.  b. 
•Thynnus.  979,  b. 
Thyrsus,  9S0,  a. 
Tiara,  960,  b. 
Tiaras,  980,  b. 
Tibia,  981,  a. 
Tibicen,  961,b. 
Tibicinium,  981,  a. 
TignilmmittendiServituSjSrlill 
♦Tigris,  982,  a. 
♦TiVcroi  Xidai,  982,  a. 
Tiles,  Roofing,  952,  a 
♦Tilia,  982,  a. 
Ti/i(7v.  32,  b. 
TlTiarfai,  32,  b. 
Tiptiija,  982,  a. 
Tintiiinabulum,  983,  b. 
♦Tiphe,  984,  a. 
Tirocinium,  984,  b. 
Tiro,  984,  b. 
Tiei7»'iiiia,  984,b. 
•Tithymallus,  984,  b. 
Titia  Lex,  586,  b. 
Titienses,  743,  a. 
Titles,  743,  a. 
Titii  Sodales,  985,  a. 
Titulus,  460,  b ;  588,  b. 
Toi:o)'Atj<&oi,  545,  a, 
TdKoi,  5^5,  a. 
TSkoi  Ej'yEioi,  545,  a, 

"     eyyvoi,  545,  a. 

"     vavTiKol,  545,  b. 
TocuUiones,  545,  a. 
Toga,  985,  a, 

'*    Palmata.  985,  b. 

"     Picta,  987,  a, 

"     Prastexta,  532,  a ;  987,  k 

"    Pulla,  987,  a. 

"    Vinlis,  532,  a;  987,  a. 
Togata  Fabula,  300,  b. 
Togatus,  987,  b. 
Toixwpuxia,  734,  b, 
Toixaipiixos,  394,  b ;  734,  b. 
Toixopi;K7i7j,  734,  b. 
To7x»s.  "34,  b. 
Tomaculum,  167.  b. 
Tombs,  457,  b  ;  458,  b ;  Ml,  » 
To'i'oi,  572.  a. 
Tonsor,  138,  b. 
Tooth-powder,  349,  b. 
♦Topazos,  987,  b 
ToiTEia,  894,  a. 
Topiaria  Ars,  511,  a. 
Topiarius,  511,  b. 
Toralia,  990,  a. 
Torch,  434,  a. 
Torcular,  988,  a. 
Torculum,  986,  a. 
♦Tordylion,  988,  b. 
TopevriKri.  179,  a. 
Tomientum,  893,  b  .  983.  b. 
Tnroups.  9,^9.  b 
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I'orquis,  969,  b. 
Tortor,  969.  b. 
Torture.  139,  b;  969,  b. 
Torus,  906,  b :  990,  a. 
Tti^apxot'  347,  a. 
TolEvfia,  847,  a.        ^ 
Toxicum,  847,  a. 
Td^ov,  87,  a. 
Tujdrai,  347,  a. 
Trabea,  987,  b. 
Traditio,  375,  a. 
■Tragacantha,  990,  ». 
•Tragion,  990,  a. 
Tiagedy  (Greell),  990,  a. 
Tragedy  (Roman),  996,  a. 
Tragicdia,  990,  a. 
TpaYifSla,  990,  a. 
'Tragopogon,  997,  a. 
'Tragoriganon,  997,  a. 
•Tragos-,  997,  ,t. 
*Tragos,  II.,  997,  a. 
Tragula,  490,  a;  637,  a. 
Tragum,  837,  a. 
Traha,  997,  b. 
Trania,  953,  b. 
Traraoserica,  676,  a. 
Traiisactio  in  Via,  18,  b. 
Transfuga,  350,  a. 
Translillum,  606,  b. 
Traiistra,  893.  a. 
Transvectio  Equitum,  416,  a ; 

418,  a. 
TpoTTEiai,  633,  a;  457,  b. 

"         Trpwrai,  344,  b. 

"         6ci:iTEpai,  344,  b. 
TfjazE^OKdfioi,  344,  a. 
Tpa-Cy0Troi6i,  344,  a. 
Tpniftil,  892,  b. 

Tpnu^aro?  fK  ?rpovoi'as  ypa<pri, 
TreboiiiaLex,  586,b.     [997,  a. 
Trerriissis,  129,  b. 
Tressis,  111,  a. 
Tresviri,  1019,  a. 
TptaKa&ES,  458,  a. 
TptaKoVropof,  890,  b. 
Toiay/io's,  751,  b. 
Tpiaiva,  464,  b. 
Triarii,  997,  a. 
Tribes  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
Tribes  (Roman).  1004,  b. 
ToiSdAos.  997,  1), 
Tpifoi.,  720,  b. 
TpiSiUvioti,  720.  I). 
Tptfiwi/o^dpoi,  720,  b. 
Tnbula,  997,  b. 
Tnbulum,  997,  b. 
Tribulus,  997,  li. 
'Tribulus,  998,  a. 
-Tribulus,  II.,  998,  a. 
Tribunal,  998,  a. 
Tribunes.  998,  a. 
Tribunioia  Lex,  998,  b. 
Tribunus,  998,  a. 
Tribus  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
Tribus  (Roman),  1004,  b 
Tnbuta  Comitia,  1005,  a. 
Tributarii,  801,  a. 
Tribntoria  Actio,  884,  a. 
Tributum,  1006,  b. 
Tricm,  291,  a. 
To/xa)/ia,291,a. 
Tpixwois,  291.  a. 
TriLlinium,  1009,  a, 
Tridens,  484,  b. 
Triena,  110,  b;  59;,  ^ 
Tptrjpapxla^  1010,  a. 
Tptfipapxot<  1010,  a. 
Tpi^pcis,  690.  b. 
TpiTjpQ-notoi.  691,  b. 
TfiuTr]oii,  661,  b. 
Trifax,  989,  a. 
Triga,  332,  b. 
•Trigla,  1014,  a. 
Tngon,  777,  b, 
Trig^.ium,  653,  a. 
Trilix,  955,  a;  956,  a. 
■Tptlifia,  939,  a  ;  1054,  6. 
Trinepos,  277.  b. 
Tnueptis,  277,  b 
Triiiuni  Nundinun,  66S  a. 
Tnniiiidinuiii,  668,  a. 
Tpi(i(!ciXor,  1044,  a. 
Triplicatio,  19,  b. 
Tripod,  1014,  1). 
•Tnpolion,  1014,  b 
Trilms,  1014,  b. 
Tp/irmxo.  944,  u. 
Tripudium,  130,  b. 
Trirtmes,  890,  b;  891,  a. 
T,»V,i,  458,  a, 

T^iir,f)'Wl'(rT7(7C,  505,  b. 
Till  ana,  277,  b. 
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Tritavus,  277,  b. 
•Triticum,  1015,  b. 
Tpirriia,  846,  a. 
Tpirrtit,  1003,  a. 
TriumphaliaOrnamenta,1019,a 
Triumphaljs  Corona,  311,  b. 
Triumplius,  1015,  b. 

"  Castrensis,  1018,  b. 

"  Navahs,  1018,  b. 

Triumviri,  1019,  a. 

"     Agro  Dividundo,  I0I9,  b. 

"     Capitalis,  1019,  a. 

"     ColoniEeDeducendae,101i>,b 

"     Epulones,  414,  iC, 

"  Equitum  Turmas  Recog- 
noscendi  or  Legendis  Equi- 
tum Decuriis,  1019,  b. 

"     Mensarii,  634,  a. 

"     Monetales,  640,  b, 

"    Nocturni,  1019,  b. 

■'     ReflcieTidisjEdibus,10I9,b 

"  Reipublicaj  Constituendie, 
1019,  b. 

"  Sacris  Conqiiirendis  Do- 
nisque  Pcrsignandis,  1019,  b. 

"     Senatus  Legendi,  1020,  a. 
Tp^xiAos,  906,  b. 
•Trochilus,  1020,  a. 
Toaxds,  331,  b  ;  1020,  a 
Trochus,  1020,  a. 
-"Troglodytes,  1020,  a. 
Trojae  Ludus,  256,  b. 
Tropajum,  1020,  a. 
Tpoiru?ov,  1020,  a. 
Trophy,  1020,  a 
Trossuli,  415.  b 
Trousers,  171,  a 
Trua,  1021,  a. 
TpvSXiov,  318,  b. 
Tpvytp^la,  364.  a. 
Tpvyif)6oi,  364,  a. 
Trulla,  1021,  a. 
TruUissatio,  736,  a. 
Trumpet,  180, a ;  595,  a;  1022,b. 
Tpv-dvTi,  1021,  a. 
Trutino,  1021,  a. 
"Trygon.  I.,  II.,  1021,  b. 
Tulja,  1021,  b. 
Tubilustrium,  630,  b. 
Tijx<tL  vdXitiiv,  921,  b. 
TiiX),,  572,  a. 
TvXuoi',  572,  a. 
Tullia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 
TuUia  Lex  de  Legatione  Libe- 
ra, 576,  b. 
Tulbanum,  213,  b  ,■  450,  b. 
Tumblers,  325,  a. 
TiJ^goj,  457,  a. 
Tumultuarii,  1022,  b. 
Tumultus,  1022,  b. 
Tunica,  1022.  b. 
Tunicati,  1025,  a. 
Tiijros,  449,  b. 
Tiipaiu'05,  1025,  a. 
Tvpavi'iSos  ypnipfit  611. 
Turibulum,  1026,  b. 
Turma,  104,  a;  416,  a. 
Tumcula,  452,  b. 
Turris,  1027,  a. 
Tiipoif,  1027,  a. 
Tutela,  1028,  b. 
Tutelie  Actio,  1030,  a. 
Tutor,  1028,  b. 
Tutulus,  1031,  b. 
Twelve  Tables,  1031.  b. 
Tvmpanum,  1033,  a. 
♦Tymphaica  Tcria,  1025,  a. 
•Typlle,  1025,  a. 

U.  V, 
Vacantia  Bona,  165,  a. 
Viuatio,  102,  b  ;   399,  I. 
*V.i(ciiiium,  1033,  b. 
Vadimonium,  Vas,  18,  b;  804,  h. 
Vagina,  478,  a. 
Viijeri.r  1  ones,  1033.  b. 
Vaieriiep.tHoriiIui-l.cge8,1034,a 
Valeria  Lix,  1034,  a. 
Vallaiis  Curouii,  311,  a. 
Vallum,  1034,  a. 
Vallus,  1031,  a,  b. 
Valvif,  625,  b. 
Vaiuius,  1034,  b. 
Vappa,  1053,  b. 
Varia  Lex,  609,  b. 
Viis,  HII4,  b. 
Vnso-paiuting.  705.  b. 
Vatinia  Lex,  586,  b. 
Udo,  1035,  a. 
Vecnaabii,  1035,  a. 
Vciiiualis  AKcr,  38,  a;  401,  a. 
Velics.  1036,  a. 


Veil,  1037,  a. 
Velamen,  1037,  a. 
Velarium,  1036,  b. 
Velati,  1036,  a. 
Veliles,  104,  a  ;  469,  a. 
Velleianum   Senatus    Consult- 

um,  542,  a. 
Velum,  893,  b;  1036,  a. 
Ven.tbulum,  1037,  a. 
Venaliciarii,  886,  a. 
Venatio,  1037,  a. 
Venditio,  403,  a. 
Veneflca,  1039,  b. 
Veneficium,  1036,  b. 
Veneficus,  1039,  b. 
Ventilabrum,  716,  a. 
Ver  Sacrum,  1039,  b. 
Verbena,  848,  a. 
Verbenarius,  437,  b. 
Venia,  884,  b ;  666,  b 
Verso  in  Rem  Actio,  684,  a. 
Versura,  547,  a, 
Veru,  489,  b. 
Verntum,  489,  b. 
Vespie,  459,  b. 
Vespillones.  459,  b. 
Vestales,  1039,  b. 
Vestibulum,  516,  b  ;  527,  a. 
Vesticeps,  532,  a. 
Veteianus,  984,  b. 
Veteratores,  886,  b. 
Vexillarii,  103,  a  ;  607,  a. 
Vexillum,  897,  a. 
ViiE,  1041,  b;  1045. 
VwR  Servitus,  87'),  a. 
Viaria  Lex,  586,  b  ;  1043,  b. 
Viaticum,  1045,  b. 
Viator,  1045,  b. 
Vicarii  Servi,  684,  a. 
Viclinia,  645,  b. 
Vicesima,  1046.  :i. 
VicesiniariaLe> ,  1046,  ,i         * 
Vicesiniarii.  1046,  a. 
"Viciii,  1046,  a 
Vico  MiiSristn,  1/1415,  u. 
Vicus,  1 1)46,  a. 
Victoriutus.  3-19.  a. 
Vigiles,  106,  a  ;  b03,  a. 
Vigilis,  222,  b. 
Vigintisexviri,  1046,  b. 
Vigintiviri,  J046,  b. 
Villa,  1046,  b. 
Villia  Annalis  Lex,  -5,  b. 
Vilbcus,  1047,  b. 
Vinalia,  1048.  .i. 
Vindemialis  Feria,  4?.7,  a, 
Viiidex,  18,  b  :  017    ;. 
Vindicatio,  lOlh,  a 
Viudiciae,  lOJS,  b. 
Vmdicta,  615,  '. ;  1048. 
Vindicta,  1049,  b. 
Vinea,  1050,  a. 
Vinegar,  1053,  b. 
Vinum,  1050,  b. 
Viocuri,  630,  a. 
•Viola,  1057,  b. 
Virga,  1057,  b. 
Virgincs  Vestales,  1039,  a. 
Virgula.  1057,  b. 
Virgo  Maxima,  1040,  b. 
Viridarium,  511,  a. 
Vinlis  Pars,  747.  a. 
Virilis  Toga,  532,  a  ;  987,  b. 
Vis,  105?,  a. 

Vis  el  Vis  Armnta,  1058,  a. 
Visteratio,  462,  b. 
*Viscum,  1058,  a. 
Vitelliani,  944,  b. 
Vitis,  23l,b. 
•Vitis,  1058,  a. 
Vitrearii,  1059,  ^ 
Vitricus,  31,  a. 
Vitrum.  1053,  a. 
Vitta,  Vittie,  1000,  b. 
Viltata  Siicerdos,  1061,  a. 
'Illmus,  1061,  a. 
Ulna,  762,  b. 
'Ulva,  1001,  b. 
Umbella,  1061,  b. 
Umbilicus,  588.  b. 
UuiIk.,  266,  b  ;  737.  a  i  986,  b. 
Uuibrarulum,  1001,  b. 
Uncia,  1062,  a. 
Uiiciarium  Fenus,  547,  a. 
Uncton  .s  148,  b. 
Unctuarium,  44,  a;  148.  b. 
Unguonta,  1062,  n;  1054,  a. 
Uugueuhuiii,  1062,  b. 
Ungiienliinir,  1062,  b. 
llnguenrarii,  1062,  b. 
Univcrsitas,  1063,  a. 
Vocatio  in  Jus.  18.  a. 


VocjiiiaLex,  1064.  b 
Volones,  1065,  a. 
Volsellaj,  139,  a. 
Volmncn,  588,  b. 
Voluntani,  1065,  a. 
Vomitona,  53,  b. 
Votinjf  (Greek),  239,  a  :  SIS.  > 
Voting(Roman),931,b-  Mi.' 
IlraguB,  104,  a. 
*Uranoscopus,  1064,  b. 
Urna,  889,  b  ;  901.  a:  1065    ► 
TJma  (feralis),  460,  b. 
Urpex,  549,  b. 
•Urus,  1064,  b. 
Ustrina,  460,  a. 
ITstrinum,  460,  a. 
Usucapio,  1065,  b. 
Usurx,  546,  b. 
Usurers,  545,  a. 
Usiirpatio,  1068,  b. 
Usus,  623,  a  ;  1068.  b. 
Ususfructus,  1068,  b 
Utenni,  277,  b. 
Uti  Possidetis,  543,  b 
Utiiis  Actio,  17,  a,  b. 
litres,  1053,  a. 
Utricularius,  9:;1,  a. 
Utrubi,  543.  b. 
Vulcanalia.  1070,  o. 
Vulgares,  657.  a. 
•Vulpes,  1065,  b. 
Uxor,  623,  a. 
Uxorium,  1070,  a 
W 
Wall,  520,  b  ;  734,  b. 
Weavinsf,  953,  a. 
Wheel.  331,  b;  439,  a,  103.).. 
Whip,  445,  a. 
Wig,  293,  a. 
Wills,  960,  a. 
VVinJnv,  515,  b;  520,  b. 
Wine,  1050,  b. 
M'ltnesses  (Greek).  62*1   a. 
Witnesses  (Roman),  671.  a 
Wrestling,  716,  a.  b 
X.  H     ■ 
*Xanthe,  1070,  a. 
♦Xanthion,  1070,  a. 
"Xanthobalanus,  1070,  «. 
Haayot,  1070.  a. 
Hri'jyAacc'a,  1070,  b. 
Hm'a.  511.  b. 
Hcviaff  ypntli^,  1070,  b 
Eti'i™,  636,  b. 
HoikjV,  1071,  r.. 
nfi-iirfS.  512,  a;  515,  b 
Hiio,-,  512.  a. 
=£m7s.  1072.  a 
'Xiphias,  1072.  o. 
'Xipbion.  1072,  b. 
E(0OS,  478.  a. 
r.davov,  913,  a,  b. 
HtiAoico~ia,  464,  b 
Huortinxo?,  4S3,  a. 
^va'ijp  b32,  a. 
=1.770,-,  4S2.  a. 
SiWrpa.  599.  a. 
*Xvr,s,  1(172,  b. 
X\.sl!irrh'is.  4b,t,  a. 
XVsIus,  4^2,  a;  511.  u. 

Y. 
Ye.ir  ((^reek),  ICO.  ». 
Year  (Roman),  191    <i 
Yoke,  554,  b. 


Zn'mpoi.  1072,  b. 
'Zeia,  1072.  b. 
Zi;rijr.il,  1073,  a. 
ZcvyiTui,  229,  h. 
•Zingiberis,  1073,  a 
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